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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

This  week  the  Western  world  has  Iain  under  an  im- 
pending "  horror  of  great  darkness  ;  "  but  the  darkness 
and  the  horror  have  so  deepened  during  the  last  few 
days,  that  to  many  people  definite  information  of  the 
end  would  come  hardly  so  much  as  a  shock  as  even  a 
relief  from  the  oppression  of  hopeless  suspense.  There 
is  a  terrible  state  of  mind  which  longs  to  know  the 
worst.  Englishmen  have  known  no  such  horror  since 
the  Indian  Mutiny  ;  and  the  pain  is  not  without  the 
aggravation  of  ignominy.  The  world  of  Western 
civilisation  sees  its  accredited  representatives  with 
the  knife  of  the  insolent  barbarian  at  their  throat — 
a  Power  whose  "helplessness"  of  all  things  has 
of  late  been  a  favourite  theme  with  Europeans — 
and  confesses  its  impotence  to  do  anything  but  look 
on.  Let  no  one  blame  the  relief  forces  on  the 
spot ;  they  have  done  their  best ;  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  their  best.  But  one  does  wonder  how 
it  is  that,  if  all  the  Powers  are  so  friendly  and  from 
the  beginning  have  co  operated  with  the  unanimity  of 
which  diplomacy  assures  us,  how  it  is  that  Japan — 
whom  everyone  instinctively  credits  with  the  desire  as 
everyone  knows  it  has  the  facility  to  check  Chinese 
barbarism — has  not  long  before  this  sent  an  effective 
force  to  the  rescue  ?  But  rescue  is  a  word  that  by 
now  must  probably  be  dropped  for  that  of  punish- 
ment. Punishment  is  no  consolation  but  it  is  a  duty  : 
and  if  it  is  to  have  effect,  it  must  shock  the  millions 

■of  China,  as  China  has  shocked  Europe.    It  is  difficult 
to  move  so  invertebrate  a  mass,  but  the  burning  of 

-  Peking  would  do  it.  The  guilty  city  should  be  erased 
£  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Turning  to  the  detailed  facts  of  the  situation,  we 
I  have  to  accept  as  at  last  fully  established  the 
murder  of  the  German  Minister  Baron  von  Ketteler  ; 
.Sir  Robert  Hart  on  the  24th  sends  to  the  German 
Consul  at  Tien-tsin  the  message  "  The  foreign  colony 
is  besieged  in  the  Legations.  The  situation  is  desperate. 
Make  haste :  "  and  we  learn  that  on  the  30th  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief  and  the  British  admiral 
had  decided  at  a  council  of  war  that  it  was  impossible 
to  attempt  to  relieve  Peking  without  much  larger 
forces  ;  that  Tien-tsin  might  possibly  be  held,  and  if  this 


were  not  possible,  that  they  would  endeavour  to  hold 
Taku.  From  the  mass  of  unreliable  rumours  circulated 
by  the  fears  of  Europeans  in  places  like  Shanghai,  or 
by  Chinese  officials,  viceroys,  or  others  with  various 
motives,  we  may  learn  nothing  but  that  terror  and 
dismay  are  spreading  in  China. 

The  German  Emperor,  in  his  speech  at  Wilhelms- 
haven  to  the  marines  departing  for  China,  expressed 
the  emotions  of  Europe.  "  My  tried  and  trusted 
representative"  he  said  "has  been  snatched  away, 
the  victim  of  a  crime  of  unheard  of  insolence  and  of 
horrid  cruelty.  The  ministers  of  other  Powers  are  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  With  them  are  your  comrades 
who  were  sent  to  protect  them.  Perhaps  they  have 
even  to-day  fought  their  last  fight.  The  German  flag 
has  been  insulted  and  the  German  Empire  has  been  set 
at  defiance.  That  calls  for  exemplary  punishment  and 
for  vengeance."  If  he  had  not  so  felt,  he  would  have 
been  inhuman  ;  and  it  is  with  the  customary  perversity  of 
certain  French  newspapers  that  the  "  Liberty  "  repre- 
sents the  German  Emperor  as  taking  advantage  of  his 
representative  being  the  first  victim  among  the  European 
ministers  to  direct  the  movement  in  China. 

The  political  danger  that  has  been  thrust  upon  the 
Powers  by  the  outbreak,  first  fomented  and  supported 
by  the  Empress,  now  developed  with  even  more  reck- 
less fanaticism  by  her  earlier  adherents,  lies  on  the 
surface  obvious  to  all.  But  the  Powers  have  to 
ignore  this  danger  for  the  moment  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  what  may  possibly  happen  when,  in  the  words 
of  the  Emperor,  the  wrong  is  avenged  and  the  flags 
of  the  Powers  "float  victoriously  above  the  Chinese 
standards  and,  planted  upon  the  walls  of  Peking, 
dictate  peace  to  the  Chinese."  Until  that  object  is  at- 
tained there  at  least  remains  one  bond  uniting  the 
Powers.  That  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  speech 
on  Tuesday  in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  other 
questions,  which  are  endless,  as  to  the  fate  of  China, 
of  its  dissolution  from  within,  its  future  govern- 
ment, the  relations  of  the  Viceroys  to  the  Powers  in 
Peking,  or  the  use  they  may  be  put  to  by  the  European 
Powers  ;  of  all  such  points  what  can  be  said  but  what 
Mr.  Brodrick  said,  that  they  must  wait  until  we  see 
what  the  next  few  days  or  weeks  may  bring  forth  ? 

Meantime  a  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been  going 
on  in  the  Continental  papers  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  Powers  are  at  war  with  China.  There  seems  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Chinese  Government  regarded 
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the  attack  on  the  Taku  forts  as  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Powers,  and  this  view  has  been  supported  in 
America  as  the  basis  of  attacks  on  the  Government  for 
entering  into  foreign  alliances.  This  accounts  for 
much  of  the  curious  aloofness  of  American  action  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  proceedings  in  China.  Now  that 
the  Government  has  been  driven  by  circumstances  into 
closer  co-operation  with  the  Powers,  it  indeed  protests 
against  regarding  the  events  that  have  happened  as 
acts  of  war,  but  in  so  doing  it  is  only  pitching  in  a  little 
higher  key  the  note  which  all  the  Powers  have  resolved 
to  go  on  striking  as  long  as  the  concert  can  sustain  it. 
Since  the  Emperor's  speech  the  German  papers  have 
been  anxiously  minimising  its  expressions,  and  protest- 
ing against  the  supposition  that  Germany  intends  to 
declare  formal  war  against  China.  M.  Delcasse  will 
not  hear  of  war  with  China,  and  though  certain  Russian 
newspapers  urge  that  the  moment  for  declaring  war 
has  arrived,  Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  has  said  in  an  interview  with  the 
"  D^bats  "  that  a  war  against  China  would  be  one  of 
the  gravest  events  of  the  century,  especially  as"  there  is 
no  knowing  whether  the  union  now  prevailing  amongst 
the  Powers  would  survive  several  campaigns.  This  is 
a  very  mild  way  of  stating  the  danger. 

It  would  appear  that  Sir  F.  Hodgson  decided  to  run 
all  the  risks  attending  an  attempt  to  make  his  escape  * 
from  Kumasi  and  feel  his  way  towards  the  relief  force. 
On  the  3rd  Colonel  Willcocks  informed  the  Colonial 
Office  that  he  had  received  news  that  the  party  con- 
sisting of  Sir  Frederic  and  several  officers  with  their 
wives  and  families  had  reached  Ekwanta  twenty  miles 
south-west  of  Kumasi,  but  that  he  had  received  no  news 
from  the  Governor  and  he  could  not  assign  any  reason 
for  this  absence  of  communication.  A  detachment  had 
been  left  behind  for  the  garrison.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  say  whether  in  escaping  one  danger  Sir  Frederic's 
party  may  not  have  run  into  another  and  a  greater  one. 
Colonel  Willcocks  pathetically  says,  speaking  of  the 
obstacles  that  make  a  rapid  movement  of  his  forces 
impossible,  "  Nature  fights  against  us  incessantly." 
In  a  telegram  however  of  the  4th  Colonel  Willcocks 
states  that  he  has  had  a  letter  from  the  Governor,  and 
he  asserts  that  he  will  personally  relieve  Kumasi 
by  the  15th,  till  when  there  are  rations  for  the 
garrison.  He  also  reports  a  successful  fight  of  Captain 
Burroughs  of  the  1st  July  in  which  forty  guns  and 
warlike  stores  were  taken  and  thirty  of  the  enemv 
killed. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  greater  nonsense  than  the 
message  from   the   Exchange  Telegraph  Company's 
correspondent  at  Kabul  which  was  given  to  the  world 
this  week.     Twelve  miles  of  railway  extension  from 
Peshawar  is  to  work  a  revolution  of  the  strategical 
and  political  position  in  Central  Asia.    The  Russian 
advance  receives  a  check,  the  Amir  is  alienated  and  the 
Afridis  driven  into  open  revolt.    We  may  be  thankful 
that  the  complications  do  not  extend  to  Asia  Minor  and 
China.    No  doubt  the  little  link  will  prove  useful  in  its 
way  when  there  is  another  frontier  or  trans-frontier 
war.    Meanwhile  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  the  tourists 
who  like  to  drive  out  to  breakfast  at  Jamrud  and 
look   up   the    mouth   of    the   Khyber    and   do  not 
like   the  heat,  coming   back.      If  the  message  had 
come   from    Fleet   Street,  it  would   not   have  been 
surprising  ;    really   the    Exchange    Company  might 
lend   their   correspondent  to  Mr.   Kruger  or  one  of 
the  Chinese  Viceroys. 

The  situation  in  India  continues  extremely  serious. 
The  second  effort  of  the  monsoon  to  develop  has  proved 
abortive.  The  heavy  and  continuous  rainfall  which  is 
necessary  for  agricultural  operations  still  holds  off  in 
the  Western  and  Northern  tracts  which  need  it  most. 
An  early  monsoon  in  this  year  of  trial  would  have  been 
an  unspeakable  blessing.  It  is  too  late  for  that  now. 
The  regular  season  for  the  full  establishment  of  the 
rains  is  already  past.  But  there  is  still  time  for  a 
monsoon,  which  would  ensure  good  if  late  harvests. 
The  prospect  though  gloomy  is  not  yet  hopeless. 
Cholera  is  meanwhile  causing  appalling  ravages,  which 
will  probably  cease  only  with  a  change  of  the  season. 


Calls  upon  Government  to  provide  funds  for  Indian 
famine  relief  continue  to  be  made  from  various  and 
unexpected  quarters.  These  appeals  indicate  some 
confusion  of  thought  where  they  do  not  proceed  from 
ignorance.  So  far  as  it  would  be  applied  to  relieve  the 
Indian  Treasury,  a  contribution  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment would  only  be  justifiable  if  the  Indian  Government 
were  unable  to  meet  outlay  from  its  own  finances. 
This  is  not  yet  the  case.  The  Government  of  India  has 
been  able  to  provide  all  the  funds  required  on  a  very 
lavish  scale.  It  has  undertaken  the  duties  of  preserving 
life,  suspending  land  revenue  and  providing  agricultural 
advances  to  the  peasantry,  and  is  discharging  those 
duties  satisfactorily.  A  subsidy  would  not  increase 
the  volume  of  State  relief.  If  the  proposed  grant 
were  to  take  the  shape  of  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion to  the  Famine  Fund  it  would  be  a  perilous 
intrusion  into  the  field  of  private  effort.  We  are  told 
it  would  have  a  good  political  effect.  This  may  be 
doubted.  The  charitable  funds  are  broadly  speaking 
distributed  by  the  same  agency  which  administers  the 
State  relief.  The  recipients  are  quite  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  different  sources  from  which  the 
funds  are  derived,  whether  Indian  money  or  English, 
public  or  private,  it  is  all  "sirkari."  It  will  be  time 
enough  for  the  English  exchequer  to  come  to  the  rescue 
when  the  Indian  exchequer  fails.  Meanwhile  let  those 
who  are  moved  to  charity  put  their  hands  into  their 
own  pockets.    They  cannot  find  a  better  object. 

The  visit  of  the  Khedive  has  from  every  point  of 
view,  except  that  of  the  weather,  been  a  great  social  and 
political  success.  Our  visitor  has  impressed  himself 
favourably  upon  our  people,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  an  impression  has  been  produced  upon  him 
which  is  full  of  significance,  and  will  be  for  the  advantage 
of  both  parties.  We  may  take  it  that  his  visit  has  con- 
firmed the  Khedive  in  the  feeling  which  has  grown 
stronger  in  his  mind  with  increasing  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  that  his  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  Queen's  Government  is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
the  continued  prosperity  of  his  country.  His  admirable 
speeches  in  the  City,  his  interview  with  his  former 
adviser  Sir  John  Scott,  and  his  communications  in  other 
quarters  have  made  it  plain,  as  he  intended  they  should, 
that  all  doubts  of  this  have  been  finally  resolved. 

This  week  has  been  very  disastrous  for  Germany. 
To  the  political  crime  which  has  shocked  the  whole 
civilised  world  has  to  be  added  the  misfortune  of  the 
great  fire  at  the  docks  in  Hoboken,  which  has  affected 
German  interests  in  a  special   degree.     The  docks 
where  the  fire  which  spread  to  the  shipping  broke  out 
were  the  property  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
pany.   The  vessels  that  were  destroyed  were  German 
vessels,  and  most  of  the  crews,  and  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  perished  either  lived  in  Germany  or 
were  of  German  origin.    Both  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
destruction  of  property  are  considerably  less  than  were 
at  first  reported  in  the  excitement  of  a  calamity  which, 
after  all  deductions,  is  enormous.    What  the  loss  of  life 
is  cannot  really  be  ascertained.     The  later  accounts 
vary  from  two  to  four  hundred.    The  loss  of  property 
is  put  at  about  five  millions  sterling.    The  cause  of  the 
fire  is  said  to  be  unknown.     The  papers  give  ghastly 
details  of  the  horrible  struggles  for  life  of  crews  and 
passengers  who  were  shut  up  in  the  burning  vessels 
and  cut  off  from  all  means  of  escape.    Horrible  stories 
are  also  told  of  captains  and  crews  of  tugs  in  the  docks 
refusing  help  to  the  victims  unless  they  were  paid  for 
their   services.     But   the   heroism  and  skill   of  the 
captains   and   crews   of  the  "  Kaiser   Wilhelm  der 
Grosse,"  the  splendid  vessel  in  whose  launching  the 
Emperor  so  recently  took  part,  of  the  "  Saale  "  the 
"  Main,"  and  the  "  Bremen,"  will  be  memorable  to  a 
people   whose   national   pride   has  of  late  years  so, 
remarkably  associated  itself  with  the  achievements  ofj 
its  navy  and  mercantile  shipping. 

It  is  both  humorous  and  pathetic  to  reflect  that  this 
week  French  and  American  Republicans  have  gathered 
in  Paris  round  the  newly  raised  statue  of  the  Knight- 
errant  of  two  Revolutions,  the  lovable,  impossible 
Lafayette.    'Tis  strange  to  think  of  a  Marquis  and  i 
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■soldier  inspired  by  the  dream  of  turning  the  ideals  of 
"  Paul  and  Virginia "  into  practical  politics,  yet 
such  he  was  alike  when  he  fought  by  Washing- 
ton's side  in  the  wilds  of  America,  and  later, 
when  as  leader  of  the  National  Guards,  he 
kissed  Marie  Antoinette  on  the  Versailles  balcony 
in  sign  of  the  reconciliation  of  King  and  people. 
If  only  the  world  was  what  the  poet  of  the  Jean-Jacques 
school  dreamed  it  to  be,  the  balcony  scene  had  purified 
humanity,  and  they  had  all  lived  happily  ever  after- 
wards ;  but  it  was  just  the  other  way,  as  Lafayette 
found  out  in  the  Olmutz  dungeon,  thanks  to  which  he 
escaped  the  guillotine.  And  yet  a  true  nobleman  of  old 
France,  he  learnt  nothing,  forgot  nothing,  and  was  out  in 
the  thick  of  it  again  in  1830.  "  Say  a  Monarchy  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  King  ;  say  a  Republic  and  you 
are  President."  So  they  spoke  to  him  then  and  the 
unselfish  idealist  raised  his  voice  for  a  "  Citizen  King  "  ! 
So  Louis  Philippe  wore  the  crown  and  Lafayette  died 
forgotten  in  the  regime  of  mammon  and  opportunism. 
With  all  his  faults  and  follies  America  and  France 
would  be  all  the  better  for  such  an  honest  and  pure- 
hearted  idealist  to-day.     But  how  would  hejtake  them  ? 

The  "Sentence  Finale"  of  the  Delagoa  Bay 
Arbitrators  has  at  length  been  published  and  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  parties  interested.  It  is  a  somewhat 
bulky  pamphlet,  containing  200  pages,  and  does  not  of 
course  affect  in  any  way  the  amount  of  the  award, 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  at  the  beginning  of 
April.  It  gives  the  reasons  which  guided  the  tribunal 
to  its  conclusions,  and  is  an  interesting  study  for  those 
who  follow  the  working  of  the  principle  of  arbitration. 
We  doubt  whether  it  will  console  the  British  and 
American  claimants  for  the  result,  which  awards  a 
third  of  what  was  asked  and  three  times  what  was 
offered  by  the  Portuguese  Government.  But  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  arbitrators  are  so  ingenious  and 
so  copious  that  we  shall  devote  an  article  in  our  next 
number  to  their  examination.  As  the  Portuguese 
Government  has  already  borrowed  the  money  to  meet 
the  award,  some  ,£960,000,  and  will  pay  it  into  the  Bank 
of  England,  it  only  remains  for  the  British  and 
American  Governments  to  fix  the  scale  of  distribution 
between  the  First  and  Second  Debenture  holders. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  on  the  Militia  Ballot  Bill 
shows  the  complete  absurdity  of  keeping  on  the  Statute 
Book  the  power  of  balloting  for  a  Militia,  if  we  are  to 
be  told  that  practically  any  and  every  other  means  of 
raising  men  would  be  preferable.  His  argument  was 
that  in  an  emergency  it  would  be  of  no  use  putting  the 
ballot  in  operation  because  they  could  not  be  trained, 
armed,  and  equipped  in  time.  That  may  be  so  and 
therefore  it  is  of  no  use  keeping  the  ballot  law  in  its 
present  form.  It  might  as  well  be  repealed  as  a 
deception  and  a  snare.  Lord  Wemyss'  proposal  is  that 
it  should  cease  to  be  an  emergency  law  and  become 
an  effective,  actually  operating  law  for  raising  a  force 
which,  being  organised  and  fit,  would  be  ready  for  the 
emergency.  If  the  patriotism  of  the  country  would  not 
shrink  from  this,  as  Lord  Wemyss  contends,  why 
should  not  such  a  force  be  raised  ?  It  would  exist  side 
by  side  with  other  forces  without  being  the  least 
obstacle  to  any  reorganisation  the  Government  may 
contemplate.  In  all  the  arguments  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
we  see  clearly  the  intention  to  exploit  a  temporary 
phase  of  military  enthusiasm  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding 
measures  which,  however  necessary,  need  more  courage 
than  the  Government  possesses.  This  accounts  for  the 
pitiful  explanation  that  though  a  Bill  was  proposed  in 
1899  for  amending  the  ballot  law,  it  was  only  an 
exercise  in  drafting  and  not  intended  to  become  an 
Act. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  such  an  association  as  the  Army 
League,  whose  inaugural  meeting  under  Lord  Blyths- 
wood's  presidency  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  is 
praiseworthy.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  must 
be  done  before  our  land  forces  can  be  considered  com- 
petent to  perform  satisfactorily  their  stupendous  duties. 
The  nation  certainly  needs  enlightenment  on  such 
.matters.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  committee  of 
wdl-meaning  civilians,  and  retired  soldiers  of  no  par- 


ticular eminence,  will  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  much 
towards  this  end.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies  too  deep. 
Our  military  policy  is,  and  has  always  been,  conducted 
in  a  far  too  haphazard  manner,  and  with  too  little 
regard  to  scientific  exigencies.  We  are  too  lenient  as 
to  the  failings  of  our  public  men,  and,  in  particular,  we  1 
are  content  with  too  little  from  such  responsible  officials 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Nothing  short  of  a 
real  experience  of  national  danger  will  awaken  us  from 
our  apathy. 

The  date  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  recedes 
farther  and  farther  into  the  distance  as  the  Chinese 
situation  grows  blacker.  All  idea  of  a  General  Election 
this  summer  has  disappeared.  To  begin  with,  the  war 
in  South  Africa  is  not  finished,  and  though  we  read 
every  morning  that  the  net  is  being  drawn  closer  round 
the  Boers,  the  prey  is  not  yet  caught.  It  is  just  dawn- 
ing upon  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  street  that  our 
position  in  South  Africa  is  growing  a  trifle  ridiculous, 
and  nothing  kills  enthusiasm  like  ridicule.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Boers  will  be  subjugated  by 
October,  but  the  psychological  moment  will  then  have 
passed,  and  the  Chinese  question  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  reached  its  most  acute  phase.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  Lord  Salisbury  should  appeal  to  the  constituencies 
at  the  very  time  when  he  is  engaged  in  the  settlement 
of  the  most  awful  problem  that  has  arisen  during  the 
century.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  life  of  Par- 
liament does  not  expire  until  June  1902,  and  if  there 
cannot  be  an  election  this  year  it  will  probably  not  take 
place  till  this  time  twelvemonths. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  on  the  proposal  to 
appoint  Lord  Justice  Romer,  Dr.  Church,  the  President 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Professor  Cunning- 
ham, of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  members  of  the 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  made  by 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  is  that  the  Government  has  agreed 
to  accept  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  the  enlargement  of  its  personnel.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  commission  at  all,  it  is  decidedly  better  that  it 
should  include  what  is  generally  understood  as  the 
business  element  in  distinction  from  the  merely  profes- 
sional, legal  and  medical.  It  is  doubtless  a  little  more 
difficult  to  select  representatives  of  business  than  of  the 
professions,  but  the  Government  may  very  well 
take  the  extra  trouble  of  making  the  selection.  Mr. 
Balfour's  "  common  sense  "  suggested  to  him  thatafter 
making  his  very  ingenious  excuses  he  ought  to  give 
way.  It  is  true  as  he  said  that  professional  eminence 
does  not  necessarily  imply  want  of  common  sense, 
though  sometimes  the  two  do  not  exist  together, 
but  the  public  know  what  they  mean  by  the  epithet,  and 
they  think  too  that  they  know  what  Lord  Roberts  meant 
when  he  used  it. 

We  are  all  pretending  now  with  the  portentous 
solemnity  of  conscious  hypocrisy  that  we  are  keeping 
our  minds  open  as  to  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts'  charges  of 
medical  mismanagement  in  South  Africa.  Nobody  in 
fact  is  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  The  debate  on 
Friday  made  the  attack  and  defence  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  issue  is  plainly  whether  the  immensely  difficult 
military  situation  does  or  does  not  sufficiently  account 
for  the  imperfect  medical  arrangements,  which  ad- 
mittedly existed  for  some  weeks  after  the  arrival  at 
Bloemfontein.  That  being  the  real  issue  the  Commis- 
sion becomes  absurd.  Mr.  Wyndham's  statement  of 
facts  shows  that  the  charge  of  insufficiency  of  supplies 
from  home  cannot  be  supported,  and  in  fact  it  is  not 
made.  There  is  no  allegation  of  any  such  muddle  as 
occurred  in  the  Crimea.  If  the  hospital  equipments 
could  have  been  got  up  to  Bloemfontein,  the  doctors 
could  have  laid  their  hands  on  whatever  they  wanted. 
The  diary  of  the  principal  medical  officer  at  Cape  Town 
shows  this  indisputably.  Is  the  Commission  going  to 
prove,  when  Lord  Roberts  refers  all  that  was  wrong  to 
the  military  exigencies,  that  he  is  mistaken  or  making 
a  knowingly  misleading  defence  ? 

And  after  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  has  filled  out  every 
detail  of  the  horrors,  in  the  crude  state  of  mind  of  an 
impressionist  who  shudders  at  what  he  has  not  sufficient 
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knowledge  to  appreciate,  what  is  the  result  ?  Simply 
this,  that  the  ordinary  percentage  of  recoveries  took 
place  in  these  impeached  hospitals,  in  the  midst  of  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  on  a  larger  scale,  and  raging  with 
more  virulence,  than  ever  occurs  in  the  civil  practice  of 
doctors.  The  ordinary  percentage  of  deaths  in  our 
military  hospitals  at  home  is  usually  as  high.  Mr. 
Sydney  Holland  has  denied  this,  but  the  statement 
was  accepted  in  the  debate.  It  is  sometimes  higher, 
by  as  much  as  two  per  cent.,  than  it  was  at  Bloem- 
fontein.  If  nursing  means  anything,  and  it  does 
in  fact  mean  everything  in  typhoid,  what  must  be 
the  inference  from  these  facts  ?  And  yet  if  a  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  create  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  and  if 
he  deal  in  horrors  and  suggest  them  darkly,  he  blinds 
even  a  physician  like  Sir  W.  Foster  to  their  real  mean- 
ing. What  is  the  reason  if  the  percentage  might  have 
been  reduced  almost  a  half,  that  this  is  not  done  in  our 
home  hospitals  ?  If  we  had  not  this  solid  fact  we  might 
admit  that  references  to  the  Nile,  the  Dongola,  the 
Matabele,  the  Chitral,  and  the  Soudan  campaigns,  where 
the  percentages  were  immensely  higher,  would  prove 
nothing  and  might  only  imply  still  greater  mismanage- 
ment. 

The  Government  in  the  first  impulse  of  emotion, 
through  fear  of  being  charged  with  indifference,  as  they 
were  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  hurried  to  offer  a 
Commission.  They  attached  too  much  importance  to 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  and  his  statements.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  medical  shortcomings  frightened  them  ; 
and  if  they  had  not  promised  inquiry,  but  had  been 
calm  enough  to  wait  until  the  debate,  it  would  have 
been  seen  how  unnecessary  it  is  on  the  narrow  basis  of 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts'  charges.  They  had  a  good  answer, 
and  they  ought  not  to  have  aided  and  abetted  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  in  wringing  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  friends  with  the  fear  that  they  died 
through  neglect,  or  of  those  who  have  still  friends  in 
Africa  that  they  too  may  so  die.  The  charges  were 
made  at  the  wrong  time,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  to  go  to  South  Africa  is  also  at  the 
wrong  time.  Was  the  publication  of  the  Spion  Kop 
despatches  so  evidently  encouraging  to  the  army  that  it 
was  thought  the  sending  a  Commission  to  find  out 
something  about  Lord  Roberts  and  the  medical  de- 
partment would  also  have  a  good  moral  effect  ?  Mr. 
Balfour  is  proud  that  the  British  soldier  does  not  tell 
tales  and  is  not  "  namby  pamby."  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts 
seems  to  think  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  soldier 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  become  a  humble  imitator 
of  himself.  He  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  Englishmen  and  with 
soldiers  not  only  to  act  bravely  but  to  take  their  suffer- 
ings quietly. 

It  is  proverbial  that  uncertainty  is  the  worst  of  all 
conditions  for  markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  when  the  terrible  facts  from  Pekin  are 
authenticated  prices  will  recover.  The  shock  to  busi- 
ness was  not  so  severe  as  it  would  have  been,  had  not 
the  City  during  the  past  two  years  learned  by  painful 
experience  to  expect  political  complications  from  any 
quarter  at  any  moment.  In  consequence  the  specula- 
tive account  is  very  small  in  all  departments,  and  money 
is  still  cheap  and  fairly  abundant,  or  there  might  have 
been  financial  disaster.  Chinese  bonds  have  naturally 
been  the  chief  sufferers,  as  the  ugly  turn  of  events  has 
dispelled  the  hopes  of  those  who  looked  to  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  Peking.  The  fall  has  ranged  from 
6  points  in  the  7  per  cent.  Silver  Loan  to  16  points  in 
the  5  per  cent.  Imperial  Railway  Loan.  The  incipient 
boom  in  the  Westralian  market  has  received  what  some 
people  consider  a  well-deserved  douche,  Lake  Views  and 
ivanhocs  falling  2.  As  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
business  in  South  African  mines  is  so  restricted  that  the 
movements  in  this  market  are  small  and  sentimental 
rather  than  financial.  Home  Rails,  International  Stocks, 
and  Argentine  Securities  have  shared  in  the  general 
reaction,  and  in  spite  of  the  further  rise  in  the  exchange 
to  13  V/.  Brazilians  are  below  the  level  of  last  week. 
Even  British  Government  securities  have  not  escaped 
the  general  depression,  the  National  War  Loan  losing 
all  its  premium  and  Consols  closing  yesterday  at  r>o,ij. 


THE  POSITION  IN  CHINA. 

THE  cloud  which  has  been  brooding  for  more  than 
three  weeks  over  North  China  grows  darker 
day  by  day.  The  Extremists  headed  by  Prince  Tuan 
have  thrown  off  all  pretence  at  disguise,  declared  a 
jehad,  and  summoned  all  the  forces  they  can  muster  to 
their  aid.  The  latest  authentic  news  from  Peking  is 
that  the  Legations  were  already,  ten  days  ago,  severely 
pressed  ;  but  that  the  military  and  naval  officials  on  the 
spot  find  it  impossible  to  advance  to  their  relief.  The 
fate  of  Frankenstein  appears  to  have  overtaken  the 
Empress  herself,  who  is  held  in  durance  in  the  Palace 
by  the  forces  she  helped  to  evoke.  The  deposition  of 
Kwang  Su,  which  was  arrested  by  an  outburst  of 
remonstrance  from  the  provinces  five  months  ago,  has 
been  taken  up  afresh.  The  latest  rumour  is  that  he  has 
been  poisoned,  and  that  the  son  of  Prince  Tuan  has 
been  named  emperor  in  his  stead.  It  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  he  is  deprived  of  power.  The  result  is  poli- 
tical chaos,  of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the  duration 
or  extent.  Power,  outside  Peking,  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Viceroys.  They  represent,  during  the 
eclipse  of  the  Emperor,  all  that  remains  in  China  of 
properly  constituted  authority  ;  and  the  reconstitution 
of  Imperial  authority  will  have  to  be  accomplished  with 
their  assent. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  great  loosely-knit  Empire  that 
the  region  involved  is  the  region  concerned  ;  and  it  is 
one  by  which  the  provincial  satraps  appear  disposed  to 
guide  themselves  at  the  present  time.  The  war  with 
the  French  about  Tongking  concerned  the  Viceroys  of 
the  Two  Kwang  and  Yun-Kwei,  who  have  their  seats  at 
Canton  and  Yunnan-fu.  The  war  with  Japan  was  Li 
Hung-chang's  war,  because  he  was  Viceroy  of  Chih-li. 
War  in  Thibet  would  be  the  concern  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Szechuen,  just  as  war  in  Turkestan  concerns,  primarily, 
the  Viceroy  of  Shensi  and  Kansuh.  The  Emperor 
possesses,  of  course,  a  reserve  power  of  drawing  on  the 
ulterior  resources  of  the  Empire  ;  but  there  exists  also 
in  the  semi-independent  traditions  of  the  provinces  a 
considerable  power  of  resistance  to  such  an  appeal ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  great  satraps  will  incline  them  to  plunge  into  the 
present  turmoil  at  the  behest  of  a  usurping  scion  of  the 
Imperial  clan.  Their  position  is  a  difficult  one  ;  and 
too  overt  demonstrations  on  our  part  might  be 
embarrassing,  as  the  anti-foreign  cry  will  com- 
mand a  measure  of  sympathy,  and  there  is  much 
reactionary  fuel  lying  about.  Their  relations  with  the 
Foreign  Consuls  appear  at  present  to  be  good,  and  we 
may  rely  with  confidence  that  the  able  and  experienced 
men  who  represent  our  interests  at  the  chief  ports  will 
act  with  the  discretion  the  situation  requires.  Our 
object  should  be  to  inspire  confidence  ;  and  the  task  of 
doing  so  is  one  that  calls  for  the  best  tact  and  ability 
that  the  Foreign  Office  can  command.  It  is  a  task 
essentially  for  an  expert.  Questions  between  the 
Western  Powers  will  be  decided,  presumably,  by  com- 
munication between  the  Cabinets  concerned.  Questions 
affecting  our  relations  with  the  Chinese  Viceroys  call 
for  the  exercise  of  the  trained  judgment  of  men  who 
have  run  their  career  in  China  and  are  familiar  with  the 
Chinese  language  and  habits  of  thought.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  war  with  China  as  of  common 
action  to  put  down  anarchy.  A  declaration  of  war 
would  involve  the  introduction  of  turmoil  into  regions 
with  which  we  wish  to  remain  at  peace.  To  hold  the 
Southern  Viceroyalties  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a 
clique  bent  on  restoring  an  archaic  regime  would  be 
simply  to  assist  in  the  spread  of  disorder.  We  must 
regard  them,  for  the  nonce,  as  separate  kingdoms 
which  they  really  equal  in  population  and  extent. 

But  our  terrible  and  overwhelming  anxiety  is  for  the 
fate  of  the  Legations.  The  rashness  of  prophecy  would 
be  as  the  fulness  of  wisdom  compared  with  a  pretension 
to  affirm  what  has  been  happening  in  Poking  during  the 
last  three  weeks ;  but  it  is  possible  to  piece  together  a 
plausible  story  out  of  reports  which,  taken  separately, 
seem  heterogeneous  and  obscure.  The  bombardment  of 
the  Taku  Forts  took  place  on  17  June.  That  action  has 
been  criticised  as  tending  to  consolidate  the  anti-foreign 
party  and  add  the  soldiery  to  the  ranks  of  the  "  Boxers  " 
with  whom  we  had  had  so  far  to  deal.    But  it  was 
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necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to  obtain  control  of  the 
approaches  to  Tien-tsin.  It  evidently  gave  the  more 
vehement  of  the  anti-foreign  party  control  of  the 
situation  ;  but  the  remarkable  prediction  which  we 
quoted  last  week  from  the  "North  China  Herald" 
shows  that  their  programme  had  been  prepared. 
Prince  Tuan  stands  out,  thenceforward,  as  the  dominant 
figure.  Representing  the  bombardment,  doubtless,  as 
an  act  of  war  he  appears  to  have  persuaded  the 
Extremists  to  burn  their  ships.  We  hear  of  him  as 
ordering  the  Legations  to  leave  on  the  20th  ;  as  being 
present,  subsequently,  in  the  attack  on  Tien-tsin  ;  and 
as  trying,  finally,  to  induce  the  southern  provinces  to 
join  in  an  anti-foreign  crusade.  There  was  still  in 
Peking  a  party  opposed  to  him,  headed  by  Yung  Lu 
who  warned  the  Viceroys  that  decrees  purporting 
to  be  Imperial  must  no  longer  be  credited,  as 
power  had  passed  out  of  the  Empress'  hands.  He 
adds  the  grave  statement  that  neither  he  nor  she 
were  any  longer  able  to  protect  the  Legations,  which 
were  hard  pressed,  and  that  foreign  troops  should 
hasten  to  their  relief.  Judging,  no  doubt,  that  the  risk 
of  attack  was  less,  and  the  prospect  of  defence  better 
inside  the  walls  than  in  the  open  plain,  and  that  an 
attempt  to  relieve  them  would  certainly  be  made,  the 
Ministers  decided  to  stay  and  trust  to  the  respect 
with  which  Chinese  tradition  surrounds  a  "  Ching- 
chai,"  or  to  their  own  efforts  and  those  of  their 
guards  in  the  last  resort.  The  inference  from  all  sub- 
sequent news  is  that  their  confidence  was  misplaced. 
Whether  with  Prince  Tuan's  consent  or  tacit  con- 
nivance, the  Legations  were  attacked.  An  appeal  to 
their  countrymen  to  "hasten"  to  their  relief — which 
they  were  able  to  pass  out  on  the  23rd — showed  how 
severe  was  the  pressure  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
But  the  hoped-for  relief  could  not  be  sent,  and  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  conclusion  that  it  is  now  too  late. 
A  threat  to  desecrate  the  graves  of  those  primarily 
responsible,  if  the  supreme  outrage  on  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  civilisation  were  consummated,  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  as  a  possible  deterrent.  The 
threat  would  be  potent  and  applicable  :  it  is  the  penalty 
for  treason.  The  Empress  herself  ordered  it  to  be  put  in 
operation  against  the  ancestral  tombs  of  Kang  Yu-wei. 
And  the  murder  of  Heralds  is  treason  against  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  useless  to  debate  whether  the  sentiment  of 
political  malefactors  or  the  lives  of  our  imprisoned 
countrymen  best  deserved  consideration,  for  the  reflec- 
tion is  again  forced  upon  us  that  it  is  too  late. 
Japan,  possessing  a  fully  equipped  army  and  ample 
transport,  might  conceivably  have  been  able  to  reach 
Peking  in  time,  if  she  had  been  invited  to  act  directly 
Admiral  Seymour's  failure  was  known.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  she  was  willing  to  do  so,  and  the 
world  will  surely  ask  with  no  uncertain  voice  why  the 
invitation  was  not  given.  Once  again  the  reflection  is 
forced  upon  us  that  it  is  now  too  late.  If  a  relieving 
force  started  to-morrow  it  could  not  conceivably  arrive 
in  time.  It  is  beyond  hope  that  the  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  those  who  were  defending 
themselves  in  the  Legations  could  hold  out.  If  the 
rumour  of  their  having  been  already  overcome  is  pre- 
mature, we  cannot  hope  that  their  fate  will  be  long 
delayed.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  could  then  save 
them  from  the  savage  soldiery  of  Tung  Fuh-siang. 
It  is  conceivable  that  that  miracle  might  be  wrought  by 
the  genesis  in  Prince  Tuan's  mind  of  a  thought  that 
living  ministers  might  be  useful,  some  day,  as  hostages. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that,  if  the  worst  is  realised, 
some  form  of  punishment  will  have  to  be  devised  more 
consonant  with  Chinese  ideas  than  the  mere  imposition 
of  indemnities,  or  proceedings  such  as  the  destruction 
of  the  Summer  Palace  of  which  not  one  in  a  myriad 
hears,  and  which  those  who  do  hear  of  it  regard  as 
the  sort  of  depredation  that  rebellious  barbarians 
might  be  expected  to  commit.  Something  must  be 
done  which  will  act  as  an  object-lesson  to  all  China. 
In  other  words,  Peking  should  be  destroyed. 

What  the  allied  forces  will  find  when  they  do  eventually 
#et  inside  Peking,  time  only  can  show.  If  the  protection  of 
Heaven  and  his  Ancestors  bring  Kwang  Su  safe  through 
the  turmoil,  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  Government 
will  be  easy.  All  that  will  be  needed  will  be  to  replace 
the  symbols  of  authority  in  his  hands,  and  help  him  to 


surround  himself  with  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
men  he  can  find.  If  he  has  disappeared,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  a  successor.  The 
problem  opened  up  in  such  a  case  is  too  vast  and  varied 
for  statement  within  the  space  remaining  at  our  disposal 
this  week. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

*"~PHE  situation  in  China  has  to  a  large  extent  during 
J-  the  past  fortnight  overshadowed  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  of  which  indeed  there  has  recently  been 
a  singular  dearth  of  information.  Doubtless  Lord 
Roberts  is  patiently  waiting  until  he  is  strong  enough 
once  more  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  The  deadlock  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony — where  a  responsible  chief  seems 
conspicuously  absent — still  continues,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  until  Lord  Roberts  is  able  to  go  south  and 
himself  conduct  the  complicated  operations  in  issue 
there.  There  have  been  rumours  of  a  Boer  return 
towards  the  capital,  and  as  usual  the  movements  of 
Sir  Redvers  Buller's  army  have  been  exceedingly 
dilatory.  The  western  portion  of  the  Transvaal 
appears  to  be  settling  down — though  too  much  stress 
should  not  be  laid  on  the  businesslike  Boer  making  use 
of  British  markets — and  in  the  north  of  Cape  Colony 
the  rebellion  is  officially  reported  to  have  been  stamped 
out.  Though  the  operations  of  the  past  fortnight  have 
not  been  of  a  serious  nature,  and  though  the  military 
attaches  have  left  the  front,  the  war  is  as  yet  by  no 
means  over.  Possibly  the  thrilling  incidents  and  the 
exciting  battles  may  be  past;  but  we  must  remember 
that  considerable  numbers  of  Boers  and  guns  are  still 
in  the  field,  and  that  so  far — beyond  the  loss  of  the 
soi-disant  Boer  capitals — we  have  as  yet  given  Mr. 
Kruger  little  enough  cause  to  induce  him  to  surrender. 
According  to  the  special  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph,"  who  has  interviewed  Mr.  Reitz  at  Waterval 
Onder,  the  fight  for  independence  will  be  maintained  by 
Mr.  Kruger  whilst  500  burghers  remain  alive.  Lord 
Roberts,  however,  reports  that  arms  continue  to  be 
given  up  in  large  numbers,  and  when  de  Wet  has  been 
disposed  of  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  the  enemy  to 
the  north  will  probably  deem  the  time  expedient  to 
reconsider  their  position. 

Around  Pretoria  itself  all  proceeds  quietly,  though 
the  capture  on  4  July  of  Lieutenant  Rundle  and  some 
men  of  his  patrol  is  an  unwelcome  reminder  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  is  not  entirely  free  of  the 
enemy.  General  Botha  with  the  foreign  legion  was 
recently  in  the  vicinity  of  Penaar's  River,  while  the  Boers 
appear  to  have  been  entrenching  themselves  in  the  hilly 
country  round  Middelburg.  Springs — a  railway  ter- 
minus twenty  miles  east  of  Johannesburg- — was  attacked 
on  28  June  ;  but  the  enemy  were  beaten  off  by  the 
Canadian  regiment.  Lastly,  Mr.  Kruger  is  said  to  have 
proceeded  to  Nelspruit — the  transport  station  for  Lyden- 
burg.  As  regards  the  opening  up  of  communications 
with  Natal,  Sir  Redvers  Buller  on  the  21st  reached 
Paar  de  Kop — twenty  miles  east  of  Standerton- — which 
a  day  later  was  occupied  by  Lord  Dundonald's  cavalry. 
The  enemy  had  on  the  previous  day  left  without  offering 
opposition  ;  but  not  until  they  had  blown  up  the  rail- 
way bridge  and  done  all  other  damage  they  could  in  the 
time.  Our  infantry  was  then  not  far  behind  ;  for, 
after  marching  that  day  twenty-two  miles,  they  halted 
at  night  near  Kattsbosch  Spruit.  On  the  22nd  the 
main  body  reached  Standerton,  where  a  plentiful 
supply  of  rolling  stock  was  found.  All  the  Dutch 
residents  had  left  the  town,  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  the  British  prisoners  which  had  been  captured 
since  the  occupation  of  Pretoria  had  shortly  before 
passed  through  Standerton  en  route  for  Machadodorp 
on  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway.  On  the  29th  General 
Talbot  Coke's  Brigade  made  a  reconnaissance  towards 
Amersfoort — forty  miles  east  of  Standerton — and  there 
they  found  a  force  of  2,000  Boers  with  guns  occupying 
a  strong  position.  The  latter  were  shelled,  and 
subsequently  our  force  retired.  It  is  a  remark- 
able comment  on  the  impression  which  the  Boers 
seem  to  have  made  on  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  that  he 
tells  us,  with  apparent  gratification,  that  this  force 
of  some  4,000  British  soldiers  were  not  followed  up  by 
half  their  number  of  Boers  !    On  2  July  Greylingstad 
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was  occupied  by  General  Clery  without  opposition,  but 
with  "  a  good  deal  of  sniping."  Meanwhile,  with  the 
object  of  joining  hands  with  the  Southern  forces,  a 
column  under  General  Ian  Hamilton  reached  Springs 
on  the  way  to  Heidelberg  on  the  21st,  and  two  days 
later  the  latter  place  was  occupied,  and  the  enemy,  who 
had  offered  no  resistance,  was  pursued  for  six  miles. 
The  way,  however,  had  already  been  prepared  by  General 
Broadwood's  cavalry,  which  on  the  previous  day  had 
dispersed  a  Boer  force.  The  British  inhabitants,  of 
whom  Heidelburg  contains  a  considerable  number, 
had  been  enduring  great  hardships,  and  General 
Ian  Hamilton's  reception  was  extremely  cordial.  It 
is  especially  regrettable  that,  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
accident,  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  that 
invaluable  officer  at  a  critical  period.  As  General 
Clery  from  Greylingstad  and  General  Hart  from  Heidel- 
berg have  now  joined  hands,  communication  between 
Pretoria  and  Natal  will  be  opened,  and  thus  any  joint 
action  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  will  become  exceedingly  difficult.  General 
Hunter,  too,  has  also  been  moving  southwards,  and 
on  1  July  he  reached  Frankfort  without  opposition, 
From  Rustenburg — 60  miles  west  of  Pretoria — General 
Baden-Powell  reports  that  the  district  is  quietly  settling 
down,  and  that  a  commandant  and  two  "actively 
hostile  "  field  cornets  have  been  captured  by  his  troops. 
Another  attack  on  our  lines  of  communication  was 
recently  made  by  the  irrepressible  Commandant  de  Wet. 
Our  post  at  Honing's  Spruit  was  the  point  selected  ; 
and  before  reinforcements  could  arrive  from  Kroonstad 
— some  fifteen  miles  distant — he  had  succeeded  in 
burning  three  railway  culverts.  From  General  Rundle 
little  news  has  reached  us,  and  the  Boers  in  front 
of  him  appear  to  be  occupying  exceedingly  strong 
positions.  He  is,  however,  doing  most  valuable  work 
in  keeping  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  inactive 
before  him.  An  important  converging  movement  with 
the  object  of  completely  hemming  in  and  crushing  the 
several  commandoes  now  operating  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony  is  taking  place.  From  Lindley  General  Paget 
reports  that  he  was  engaged  on  the  26th  with  a  body 
of  Boers  who  were  strongly  reinforced  during  the  day  ; 
and  also  that  a  British  convoy  on  its  way  to  Lindley 
was  attacked,  but  succeeded,  after  a  heavy  rearguard 
action,  in  reaching  its  destination  in  safety.  Lord 
Methuen  has  at  last  achieved  a  tangible  success. 
Finding  that  a  Boer  laager  near  Vach  Kop  had  been 
hastily  removed  towards  Lindley,  he  followed  them  up, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  8,000  sheep  and  500  head  of 
cattle. 

Now  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  at  last  in  sight,  the 
question  as  to  how  long  we  are  to  keep  the  Militia 
embodied  for  home  defence  becomes  pertinent.  It  will 
probably  be  bad  policy  to  disembody  a  large  number  of 
corps  at  once,  since  such  a  proceeding  would  tend  to 
flood  the  labour  market.  The  Militia,  during  the  past 
six  months,  has  served  us  well,  and  more  con- 
sideration might  certainly  be  shown  for  the  con- 
venience and  pockets  of  that  force.  Yet  during 
those  six  months  some  corps  have  already  under- 
gone a  change  in  stations ;  and,  although  plans 
have  been  made  to  provide  a  field  army  and  garrison  for 
various  posts,  it  is  now,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  in 
contemplation  to  make  further  changes.  The  authorities 
who  order  these  things  seem  to  forget  the  great  expense 
which  these  moves  entail  on  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  who  are  married,  as  well  as  on  the  taxpayer. 
It  is  true  that  musketry  has  to  be  practised.  But  in 
making  such  arrangements  regard  should  be  had  to 
these  two  points.  A  temporary  change  of  stations  to 
some  near  and  convenient  rifle  range  fulfils  the  same 
end,  and  lessens  the  expense  as  well  as  the  hardship. 


THE  COMPANIES  BILL. 

THE  defects  of  the  Companies  Bill  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  authors.  The  Bill  is  the 
joint  product  of  the  judges  and  the  officials  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  whose  experience  is  morbid.  Judges  and 
Board  of  Trade  officials  are  only  asked  to  examine  the 
Affairs  of  companies  which  have  come  to  grief,  whether 
from  dishonesty,  or  bad  luck,  or  bad  management.  Of 


the  working  of  successful  companies  these  eminent 
persons  can  know  little  or  nothing.  We  are  all  of 
us  in  favour  of  putting  down  dishonesty,  when  and 
where  practicable  ;  and  we  do  not  know  why  every 
member  of  Parliament,  who  took  part  in  the  second 
reading  debate,  thought  it  necessary  to  disclaim  any 
partiality  for  the  promoter.  "  The  lady  did  protest  too 
much."  The  question,  in  all  these  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Parliament  to  protect  fools  from  their  folly  and  to 
punish  rogues  for  their  roguery,  is  how  success  is 
attainable  with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience  and 
countervailing  evils.  Legislation  is  a  science  of  com- 
putation. You  have  to  add  here,  and  subtract  there  ; 
and  it  requires  a  considerable  knowledge  of  moral 
arithmetic  to  get  your  balance  on  the  right  side. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  to  discourage 
joint-stock  enterprise,  or  to  drive  it  into  methods 
of  evasion,  would  be  an  evil  largely  deducting 
from  the  value  of  the  increased  protection  which  Mr. 
Ritchie's  Bill  may  afford  to  ignorant  and  reckless 
investors.  And  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  unless  modified  or  deleted  by  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade,  will  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  responsible  men  from  acting  as  directors,  and 
respectable  financial  firms  from  undertaking  issues. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Committee  has  already,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Marks,  dropped  subsection  4  of 
section  5,  which  prevented  directors  holding  their 
qualifying  shares  as  trustees.  The  object  of  section  4 
is  to  insure  that  a  director  shall  not  have  his  qualifica- 
tion presented  to  him  by  the  promoter,  and  no  doubt 
boards  of  promoter's  nominees  have  sometimes  been  a 
scandal  and  have  acted  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  the  shareholders  at  large.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  vendor,  who  nearly  always  has  a  large 
holding  in  the  company,  and  who  may  not  have  time 
to  attend  to  its  management,  should  not  nominate 
someone  whom  he  trusts  to  look  after  his  interests 
and  provide  him  with  the  qualification.  The  case 
of  the  trust  companies  is  even  more  important. 
All  the  trust  companies  hold  shares,  frequently 
large  blocks  of  shares  in  other  companies,  and 
are  thereby  entitled  to  representation  on  the  board. 
Why  should  not  a  trust  company  propose  one  of 
its  own  directors  for  the  board  of  an  undertaking 
to  which  it  has  subscribed  largely,  and  transfer  to  him 
a  qualification  which  he  would  hold  as  a  trustee  ?  A 
corporation  can  only  be  represented  by  a  nominee  or 
delegate.  Mr.  Ritchie  had  the  good  sense  to  see  this, 
and  by  accepting  the  proposal  to  delete  subsection  4 
to  allow  directors  to  hold  their  qualification  jointly  as 
trustees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  proceeding  in  the  same 
practical  spirit,  the  committee  will  consent  to  the  excision 
of  some  of  the  more  harassing  and  extravagant  penalties 
which  would  make  the  position  of  a  director  intolerable 
to  decent  men.  Section  9,  for  instance,  enacts  that 
within  seven  days  of  allotment  the  company  shall  send 
to  the  registrar  a  return  stating,  amongst  other  things, 
the  number  and  nominal  amount  of  the  shares  allotted, 
distinguishing  those  which  are  allotted  as  fully  paid 
from  those  which  are  allotted  for  cash,  giving  the  names 
of  all  those  to  whom  shares  have  been  allotted  as  fully 
paid,  and  the  consideration  in  each  case  for  which  such 
allotment  has  been  made,  and  setting  forth  the  names, 
addresses  and  occupations  of  the  allottees  for  cash,  and  the 
amount  paid  on  such  shares.  We  have  italicised  certain 
words  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  for  what  can  the 
"addresses  and  occupations  "  of  the  subscribers  to  a 
public  issue  matter  to  the  Registrar?  In  the  case  of  all 
but  small  companies  compliance  with  this  section  will  be 
impossible,  except  by  hiring  at  great  expense  an  army 
of  clerks.  A  company  came  out  recently  in  which, 
apart  from  vendors  and  promoters,  there  were  29,000 
allottees.  It  would  have  been  physically  impossible  for 
the  staff  of  that  company  to  make  such  a  return  within 
seven  days.  Yet  every  director  who  is  knowingly  a 
party  to  any  default  in  making  such  a  return  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  ^50  a  day  whilst  the  default  continues. 
We  take  it  that  a  director  who  had  passed  an  incorrect 
allotment  return  at  a  board  meeting  would  be  held  to 
be  "  knowingly  a  party  to  the  default."  By  section  30 
a  director  who  wilfully  makes  a  false  statement  in 
"any  return,  report,  certificate,  balance-sheet"  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  and   liable  to  two  years'" 
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imprisonment.     At   any    rate    there   is   the  danger 
that  any  City  shark   or  blackmailer   might   hale  a 
director  before  the  magistrate  under  this  clause.  We 
have  not  space  or  we  might  show  that  the  Bill  is  strewn 
with  penalties  of  from   ^5  to  ^50  a  day  for  the 
director  who  neglects  what  are  really  the  duties  of  a 
clerk.    In  all  seriousness,  does  Mr.  Ritchie  or  anybody 
else  suppose  that  gentlemen  of  any  position  or  experi- 
ence, with  anything  to  lose  in  short,  will  accept  such 
risks  as  these?    It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  public 
made  up  their  mind  what  manner  of  men  they  expect  to 
get  as  directors.    It  is  quite  certain  that  they  will  not 
get  men  of  ability,  experience,  position,  or  honesty,  if 
they  treat  them  like  criminals  and  pay  them  like  clerks. 
Shareholders  are  very  fond  of  sneering  at  the  incom- 
petent men  whom  they  often  get  as  directors  :  but  they 
will  not,  except  in  rare  cases,  pay  the  price  of  competent 
men.    This  of  course  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill, 
but  is  suggested  by  its  penalties.    Section  12  compels 
the  disclosure  in  the   prospectus  of  the  amount  of 
commission  paid  for  underwriting.  This,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  well   qualified   to  judge,  will   be   fatal  to 
the  issue  of  all  but  "gilt-edged"  concerns.  There 
are  many  enterprises  of  a  highly  speculative  nature 
which  turn  out  to  be  beneficial  to  the  world.  The 
original  issues  of  such  concerns  have  to  be  guaranteed 
by  financial  firms  at  a  large  discount.    Yet  such  is 
human  nature  that  if  it  were  stated  in  the  prospectus  that 
Barings  had  underwritten  the  debentures  at  go  nobody 
would   subscribe  for  them  at  95.     Section  6  which 
forbids  allotment  unless  either  the  whole  amount  of 
the  capital  or  "  the  minimum  amount"  fixed  by  memo- 
randum or  articles  and  named  in  the  prospectus  has 
been  subscribed  is  the  legislative  achievement  of  the 
measure.     This   clause  alone  makes  it  worth  while 
passing  the   Bill,  if  some   of  its  absurdities  can  be 
toned  down.    The  capital  defect  of  the  Bill  is  that  it 
imposes    without    discrimination    a     multiplicity  of 
restrictions  and  penalties,  through  which  the  dishonest 
promoter  aided  by  a  sharp  solicitor  will  merrily  drive 
his  coach-and-four,  but  which  will  deter  honest  men 
from  commercial  enterprise.    We  believe  that  a  much 
simpler  and  more  effective  way  of  protecting  the  public 
would  be  to  appoint  an  experienced  and  clever  man 
as  Registrar  or  examiner  of  companies  and  to  surround 
him  with  an  adequate  and  competent  staff.    It  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  examiner  to  inquire,  with  what  legal 
assistance  he  might  require   from  the  Treasury,  into 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  promotion  of  every 
company  that  applies  for  a  certificate.     Not  until  the 
examiner  had  satisfied  himself  that  everything  was  in 
order  would   he    grant    the   certificate  entitling  the 
company  to   commence  business.     This  plan  would 
choke   the  scandals   of  promotion  at  their  source, 
instead   of    dragging    them   years   after,    when  the 
money  had  been  lost,  into  a  court  of  law.    When  the 
new  law  has  been  tried  for   a  few  years  and  dis- 
appointed, as  we  are  afraid  it  will,  the  hopes  of  its 
supporters,  recurrence  may  be  had  to  our  proposal  of 
a  strong  individual  armed  with  full  powers. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE 
NATIONS. 

A  PART  from  its  immediate  political  and  military 
details,  the  sudden  conflict  of  China  not  with 
one  foreign  Power  but  with  all  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  is  an 
event  of  a  singularly  interesting  and  singularly 
suggestive  character.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the 
beginning  of  an  event  which  both  the  philosophical  and 
religious  thinker  must  have  long  waited  for  as  one 
demanded  by  the  fitness  of  things  in  the  great  drama 
of  human  civilisation.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  discussing 
democratic  theories  of  progress,  insisted  on  the  fact 
that  what  is  commonly  called  progress  is  not,  as 
many  superficial  theorists  argue,  a  phenomenon  in  any 
way  characteristic  of  the  human  race  generally  ;  but  is 
on  the  contrary  exceptional  and  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  it.  He  pointed  out,  with  impressive  and 
caustic  eloquence,  that  the  vast  populations  of  the  East, 
which  form  still  the  bulk  of  humanity,  are  not  only  out 
of  sympathy  with  our  Western  dreams  of  progress  but 


regard  the  very  idea  of  change  with  hostility  and 
intense  disgust  ;  and  he  argued  from  this  fact  that  the 
millennium  of  universal  democracy,  to  which  European 
enthusiasts  look  forward  as  the  inevitable  destiny  of 
mankind,  is  a  feverish  and  foolish  fancy. 

In  present  circumstances  it  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  these  difficulties,  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  through  the 
world  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Western  nations,  are 
not  beginning  at  length  to  be  dissolved  by  the  chem- 
istry of  events — by  a  process  which  may  prove  extremely 
slow,  but  which  nevertheless  is  now  visibly  beginning. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  most  careless  student  of 
history  that  the  causes  of  war,  so  far  as  the  Western 
nations  have  been  concerned  in  it,  or  the  causes  which 
have  threatened  to  produce  it,  have  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  been,  to  an  increasing 
extent,  causes  which  have  had  to  do  with  the  relations 
between  the  civilised  Powers  of  Europe— the  Powers 
whLh  are  distinctly  progressive,  and  the  stationary  or 
semi-civilised  races,  which  are  overwhelmingly  more 
numerous,  and  occupy  a  larger  portion  of  the  habitable 
surface  of  the  globe.    The  fact  is  one  which  deserves 
a  kind  of  attention  deeper  than  that  which  politi- 
cians are  accustomed  to  give  to  it.     The  political 
events  and   the   political    complications  in  which  it 
manifests  itself  are  rightly  and  inevitably  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  practical  statesmen.    But  behind  these 
events  and  developments  of  the  hour,  the  day,  the  year, 
the  fact  has  other  and  deeper  aspects,  which  appeal  to 
those  elements  of  larger  thought  and  philosophy,  that, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  exist  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
us.    For  these  multiplying  points  of  contact  between  the 
progressive  minority  of  the  human  race  and  the  station- 
ary or  semi-civilised  majority,  and  the  political  events 
arising  from  them,  are  not  isolated  phenomena,  and  are 
not  accidental  phenomena,  in  the  sense  in  which  many 
conflicts  between  the  civilised  Powers  may  be  called  so. 
They  are  not  due,  for  example,  as  was  the  war  of 
American  independence  or  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia,  to  causes  which  might  have  been  obviated  by 
sound  policy  or  neutralised  by  astute  diplomacy  ;  nor 
are  they  due  to  the  exceptional  activity  of  exceptional 
men  such  as  Napoleon.    They  are  due  to  causes  of  a 
wider  and  inevitable  kind,  which  neither  genius,  nor 
diplomacy,    nor    sound   statesmanship,    nor  religion 
can  resist.    They  are  due  fundamentally  to  that  astonish- 
ing and  inexorable  process — the  growth  of  population 
amongst  all  progressive  races — and  behind  this  process 
lies  another  which  preceded,  and  which  also  accompanies 
it — the  development  of  the  mechanical  arts,  of  the  means 
of  travelling,  of  transmitting  news,  of  diffusing  educa- 
tion, and  of  stimulating  thought.  Owing  to  these  causes, 
the  progressive  races  of  the  world  are  no  longer  merely 
progressive,  but  they  have  come  inevitably  to  be  expan- 
sive.   Take  the  case  of  our  own  country.    Not  only  has 
the  growth  of  population  in  these  islands  resulted  in  a 
constant  overflow  of  emigrants  to  other  portions  of  the 
world,  but  the  bulk  of  the  population  which  still  remains 
at  home  has  become  notoriously  and  increasingly  depen- 
dent for  the  means  of  subsistence  on  other,  and  on  dis- 
tant countries  ;   and  the  significance  of  this  fact  is 
increased  when  we  remember  that  by  the  word  "sub- 
sistence," all  political  thinkers  agree  to  include,  on 
behalf  of  even  the  poorest   classes,  not  merely  the 
necessaries   of   life   but    a   growing   portion   of  its 
luxuries.     However   much  some   people  may  try  to 
shut   their   eyes   to   the  fact,  the  corporate  income 
of   any    closely   populated    country,    the  population 
of  which   is   advancing  at  once  in  numbers  and  in 
its    standard   of  living,    can    only    keep   pace  with 
their  national  requirements  by  a  corresponding  growth 
in  the  volume  of  commodities  for  which  other  coun- 
tries will  give  it  their  own  products  in  exchange,  or 
by  the  establishment  in  other  countries  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  its  citizens. 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  progress  amongst  the 
progressive  nations  is  to  make  the  entire  world  econo- 
mically one  single  country,  whose  various  districts  are 
becoming  more  closely  dependent  on  one  another.  The 
sparsely  occupied  regions  are  becoming  like  wastes  and 
commons,  which,  in  the  interests  of  all  classes,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  enclosed,  and  the  non-progressive 
and  semi-civilised  nations  are  coming  to  occupy  the 
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pDsition  of  a  half-educated  lower  class,  which  the 
progressive  nations,  alike  in  its  interest  and  their 
own,  must  gradually  educate  and  subject  to  the  laws 
of  progress,  and  compel  to  bear  its  part  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  common  life.  In  other  words  the  pro- 
gress of  the  progressive  nations  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly identified  with  the  civilisation  of  the  semi-civilised 
nations — a  process  which,  whatever  it  may  be  else,  is 
on  its  material  side  invariably  economic  and  commercial. 
Thus  the  impact  of  the  progressive  nations  on  the 
unprogressive  and  the  semi-civilised,  and  their  con- 
stant endeavour  to  force  themselves  into  sparsely  popu- 
lated countries,  which  of  late  have  been  the  main  cause 
of  war  and  international  complications,  are,  we  repeat, 
not  causes  of  a  transitory  or  accidental  character. 
They  are  causes  which  are  world-wide  in  their  opera- 
tion, inexorable  in  their  tendency,  and  must  necessarily 
continue  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the  human  race 
beyond  the  farthest  horizon  of  time  which  can  be 
reached  by  reasonable  calculation.  This  process,  how- 
ever, though  its  proximate  origin  is  economic,  is  not  one 
which  will  be  only  or  even  mainly  economic  in  its 
results.  Economic  processes,  with  military  force  sub- 
serving them,  are  the  physical  basis  of  civilisation,  just 
as  the  brain  is  the  physical  basis  of  thought  ;  but  they 
are  not  civilisation  itself.  They  carry  with  them  the 
civilisation  of  art,  of  politics,  of  philosophy  and  of 
religion — the  civilisation  which  centres  itself  in  the  idea 
of  what  man  is  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  exis- 
tence ;  and  together  with  the  material  impact  of  the 
progressive  nations  on  the  non-progressive  will  come 
the  collision  between  Western  thought  and  Oriental — 
between  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Buddhist  and  the 
Mahommedan  and  the  religious  ideas  of  the  nations 
which  have  risen  under  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
What  will  be  the  result  when  Eastern  thought  and 
Western  meet  in  this  intimate  manner  on  aground  that 
will  be  common  to  both,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The 
present  religion  of  the  West  had  its  origin  in  the  East ; 
and  just  as  conquered  Greece  gave  conquering  Rome  its 
art,  so  once  more  may  the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  East 
have  some  unconjecturable  effect  on  the  spiritual  ideas 
of  Europe.  But  whatever  may  be  the  result,  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  we  are  now  at  last  listening  to  the 
overture  to  a  new  act  in  the  drama  of  human  history. 


THE  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT. 
I. — Central. 

'THE  constitution  of  the  Chinese  Government  can 
-L  perhaps  best  be  understood  by  a  short  reference 
to  its  origin.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  the 
Manchu  dynasty  came  to  the  Throne  at  the  head  of  a 
conquering  army  composed  mainly  of  Manchu  troops, 
but  including  also  certain  corps  of  Chinese  and  Mongo- 
lian origin.  The  victorious  army,  divided  into  eight 
Banners,  was  permanently  quartered  in  and  around 
Peking  and  converted  into  an  hereditary  force  for  the 
support  of  the  Throne,  minor  detachments  being 
settled  at  Canton,  Nanking  and  other  large  cities  as 
permanent  garrisons  to  overawe  the  native  population. 
The  chiefs  of  the  army  were  created  princes,  dukes, 
and  so  on,  and  their  commands  were  made  hereditary  in 
their  respective  families. 

The  machinery  of  government  left  by  the  outgoing 
Ming  dynasty  was,  speaking  generally,  taken  over  en 
bloc.  The  six  Boards  between  which  the  administrative 
business  of  the  nation  was  divided  were  retained,  but 
the  higher  offices,  such  as  president  and  vice-president, 
were  duplicated  by  the  addition  of  a  Manchu  colleague 
to  each  Chinese  official,  and  so  it  has  continued  to  this 
day.  The  principal  change  made  was  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  advisory  council  of  the  sovereign. 
Under  the  Mings  this  had  been  purely  a  civilian  body 
termed  the  Grand  Secretariat.  The  latter  was  not 
formally  abolished,  but  all  business  was  transferred  to 
a  much  smaller  body  termed  the  Chun  Chi  Chu  or 
military  council.  This  body,  which  was  originally,  as 
its  name  implies,  the  war  council  of  the  Manchu  army, 
is  still  the  grand  council  of  the  Emperor,  and  though 
no  longer  exclusively  military,  it  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  Manchu  force  and  can  set  the  troops  in  motion. 
The  Manchu  soldier  is  not  what  he  was  250  years 


ago,  nevertheless  an  armed  force  of  75,000  men,  the 
estimated  number  of  the  Manchu  troops,  counts  for 
something,  and  is  a  ready  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
council. 

As  are  all  Eastern  monarchies,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  essentially  despotic.  In  theory  everything  hinges 
on  the  personality  of  the  Emperor.  His  will  is  absolute 
not  merely  in  affairs  of  State  but  in  the  smallest  details 
of  private  life.  The  highest  form  of  legislation  is  an 
Imperial  decree  whether  promulgated  in  general  terms, 
or  conveying  orders  on  a  particular  point,  in  all 
matters  judicial,  administrative  or  executive.  The 
persons  and  property  of  all  his  subjects  are  at  his 
disposal  and  he  can  behead,  imprison,  or  confis- 
cate without  form  of  trial  or  reason  assigned.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  the  rule  is  lenient  enough  and 
conducted  according  to  recognised  forms,  but  when 
occasion  arises  the  Government  does  not  scruple  to  use 
its  despotic  power  to  the  utmost.  But  although  the 
constitution  provides  no  checks  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  Emperor,  his  power  is  circumscribed  in 
practice  by  the  necessity  of  finding  capable  and  willing 
agents  to  carry  out  his  decrees.  The  part  that  the 
Emperor  personally  plays  in  the  matter  depends  on 
his  character.  A  strong  emperor  can  be  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  theory  absolutely  despotic.  A  weak  emperor  is 
simply  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  strong 
enough  and  united  enough  to  seize  his  power  and 
wield  it.  The  power  of  the  sword  is  in  either  case  the 
instrument  by  which  decrees  and  orders  are  enforced, 
and  the  limitation  of  authority  is  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  used  without  provoking  a  successful 
rebellion. 

After  the  Emperor  himself  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment vest  in  the  grand  council  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  number  of  this  council  is  un- 
determined but  usually  does  not  exceed  five  or  six. 
They  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign  and  can  be 
changed  at  his  pleasure  or,  if  the  Emperor  is  a  non- 
entity, they  nominate  one  another.  The  members  are 
selected  from  among  the  highest  officers  of  State  and 
include  both  Manchus  and  Chinese.  In  recent  years 
one  or  more  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  have  always 
been  included,  who  are  at  the  same  time  commanders- 
in-chief  of  some  of  the  Banner  forces.  It  is  this  small 
group  which  wields  the  real  authority  of  government. 
All  business  is  transacted  in  secret  and  in  ordinary 
circumstances  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  Decrees 
and  orders  are  issued  in  his  name  and  directed  either 
to  the  executive  boards  in  Peking  or  direct  to  the 
provincial  authorities.  The  Emperor-  is  not  constitu- 
tionally bound  to  consult  his  council  but  in  practice 
he  cannot  dispense  with  their  assistance  or  act  in 
contravention  to  their  wishes.  As  an  instance  of  what 
would  happen  in  the  latter  event  we  may  refer  to  the 
coup  d'etat  of  1898.  The  Emperor,  as  he  was  entitled 
to  do,  called  into  his  counsel  other  than  the  members  of 
his  advisory  board,  notably  the  reformer  Kang  Yu  Wei 
and  Chang  Yin  Hwan,  then  a  member  of  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen.  On  their  advice  he  began  to  issue  a  series  of 
reform  decrees,  which  were  not  approved  of  by  the 
grand  council  and  probably  had  never  been  submitted 
to  them.  Constitutionally  the  decrees  were  valid  and 
became  law  and  there  was  no  way  of  stopping  them 
except  by  physical  force.  Had  the  Empress  Dowager 
not  been  there,  assassination  would  probably  have  been 
the  only  remedy,  but  her  presence  enabled  a  middle 
course  to  be  steered,  and  the  Emperor  was  required  to 
invite  her  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  Government. 
As  the  council  had  50,000  troops  on  whom  they  could 
rely  while  the  Emperor  had  none,  discussion  was  not 
possible.  By  a  fiction  he  continued  to  govern,  but  the 
despotic  power  of  the  Crown  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  and  her  clique. 

Next  to  the  grand  council  the  department  with  which 
we  are  most  concerned  is  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  which 
many  people  take  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  is  however  a  body  of  quite  recent 
creation.  Prior  to  the  war  of  i860  there  was  no  foreign 
department  at  Peking.  Foreign  affairs  were  transacted 
by  the  Yiccroy  of  Canton  and  only  reached  Peking  as 
filtered  through  his  despatches.  After  the  war  and  the 
establishment  of  1  lie  Foreign  Legations  something 
more  was  needed  and  a  board  w  as  then  created  to  deal 
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with  foreign  questions.  At  first  the  men  appointed  to 
it  were  of  no  great  standing  except  Prince  Kung,  who 
ably  presided  over  it  for  many  years.  It  was  regarded 
as,  and  was  probably  intended  to  be,  a  sort  of  buffer 
between  the  foreign  ministers  and  the  real  Government, 
a  body  to  receive  the  hard  knocks  and  transmit  them  in 
a  modified  form  to  those  who  held  the  power.  Its 
function  never  was  to  facilitate  business,  but  only  to 
stave  off  importunate  demands  as  long  as  possible  and 
when  things  became  too  importunate  to  yield  the 
minimum  that  would  keep  the  peace.  Latterly  it  has 
included  among  its  members  officials  who  also  belonged 
to  the  grand  council,  and  to  that  extent  its  authority  has 
been  strengthened,  but  even  so,  it  has  no  independent 
power,  everything  it  may  agree  to  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Emperor  and  grand  council.  The  other 
departments  of  the  central  government,  comprising  six 
principal  boards  and  several  ministries  of  State,  fulfil  a 
twofold  office  of  tendering  advice  to  the  sovereign 
and  carrying  on  the  administrative  work  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  nowhere  is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  popular  representation.  The  constitution 
however  endeavours  to  provide  a  sort  of  substitute  in 
the  Censorate,  which  deserves  a  word  or  two.  The 
censors  are  a  paid  body  of  public  servants  whose  duty 
It  is  to  keep  the  Emperor  informed  of  anything  that 
may  be  transpiring  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  and  in 
particular  to  keep  an  eye  on  malfeasance  or  oppression 
on  the  part  of  his  officers.  In  some  respects  they  may 
be  compared  to  tribunes  of  the  people  who  are  expected 
to  stand  up  for  the  popular  cause  against  the  officials. 
But  however  excellent  the  theory  may  have  been,  in 
practice  the  Censorate  has  become  simply  a  huge 
blackmailing  office.  Its  function  being  to  denounce 
officials,  if  anyone  wants  to  ruin  another  he  has  only  to 
trump  up  a  story,  bribe  a  censor  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Or,  as  villainy  is  usually  double-dyed,  private  notice  will 
be  given  to  the  accused  that  the  blow  may  be  averted 
by  a  bigger  bribe  on  his  side.  There  is  no  court  to 
which  a  man  thus  wronged  can  appeal  for  justice  and, 
however  clean-handed  he  may  be,  it  is  usually  wisdom 
for  him  to  submit  and  pay  the  squeeze  demanded. 

No  provision  is  made  for  fresh  legislation  as  such. 
The  penal  code  which  is  the  only  body  of  statutory  law 
In  existence  is  supposed  to  contain  enactments  to  meet 
every  possible  case,  but  if  by  chance  some  difficulty 
occurs  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  it  is  referred  to 
the  Board  concerned  which  in  turn  reports  to  the 
Throne.  A  decree  or  rescript  is  thereupon  issued  which 
settles  the  case.  Periodically  the  code  is  revised  and 
these  various  decrees  are  consolidated  or  incorporated 
and  become  part  of  the  statute  law. 


CHIPS  OF  THE  BACK  BLOCKS.* 

"pVERY  big  European  settlement  beyond  the  seas 
y~*  carried  with  it  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
its  own  outlaws.  In  Australia  appeared  the  bush- 
ranger ;  in  South  Africa  the  freebooter  ;  in  Canada  the 
"  coureur  de  boh."  Colonial  back  blocks  in  early  days 
were  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  adventurer. 
Sometimes  he  was  a  villain,  sometimes  a  ne'er-do-weel, 
sometimes  a  roving  enterprising  spirit.  And  many  a 
picturesque  page,  many  a  human  document,  would  be 
wanting  to  colonial  history  if  he  were  eliminated  from 
the  record.  Botany  Bay  conjures  up  not  merely  visions 
of  virgin  Austral  land,  with  its  wattle-broom,  its  scrub, 
its  forests,  its  kangaroos,  its  parrots,  and  its  shock- 
headed  aborigines,  but  of  exiles  working  out  harsh 
sentences,  and  eager  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
exchanging  their  fetters  for  the  hospitality  of  bush  and 
black.  The  story  of  Australian  exploration  affords 
some  clue  to  the  privations  endured,  or  succumbed  to 
by  the  bushrangers  in  the  early  days.  In  the  main  it 
must  be  confessed  there  was  little  in  the  Australian 
species  that  was  not  sordid.     Rarely  is  the  record 
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relieved  by  lighter  touches  of  humour,  of  chivalry  or 
of  romance.  Bushrangers  were  the  authors  of  many 
terrible  tragedies,  alike  in  the  times  when  they  had  only 
solitary  wayfarers  or  settlers  to  deal  with,  and  in  the  for 
them  halcyon  days  of  the  gold  discoveries,  but  occa- 
sionally they  rose  to  the  level  of  the  best  traditions 
which  hedge  round  the  knights  of  the  highway 
of  the  old  days  in  England.  Jackey  Jackey,  "  the 
gentleman  bushranger,"  may  challenge  comparison 
with  Jack  Sheppard.  The  effect  of  the  bushranging 
stories  on  the  youth  of  the  colonies,  especially  those 
whose  parents  came  out  as  convicts,  was  disastrous. 
Chips  of  the  old  block,  they  became  chips  of  the  back 
blocks  as  well,  and  bushranging  raged  as  an  epidemic. 
It  was  spoken  of  as  the  national  curse  of  Australia  ;  in 
the  eyes  of  some  it  tended  rather  to  become  the  national 
sport.  Cricket  and  other  pastimes,  as  Mr.  Boxall  points 
out,  had  not  seized  the  Australian  youth  in  1861  as  they 
have  since,  and  bushranging  was  a  not  uncongenial 
safety-valve  for  superfluous  energy  ! 

In  Canada  the  bushranger  was  not  an  escaped  convict 
nor  even  necessarily  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond.  A 
pioneer  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  made  an 
outlaw  by  decree  of  a  paternal  home  Government, 
which  regarded  his  wanderings  in  the  back  blocks  of 
New  France  with  dismay.  French  statesmen  had  an 
idea  that  the  proper  way  to  establish  a  colony  was  to 
plant  a  certain  number  of  people  vegetable  like  at 
a  given  spot,  and  await  the  time  when  they  should 
take  root,  increase,  and  multiply.  But  among  the  hardy 
spirits  who  found  their  way  to  Canada  were  many  who 
had  been  driven  from  home  by  persecution  ;  they  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  any  sort  of  sheepfold  arrange- 
ment, and  plunged  boldly  into  the  woods  in  search  of 
Indians  with  beaver  skins  to  barter.  As  the  profits 
of  the  fur  trade  grew,  so  the  ranks  of  the  coureurs  de 
dot's  swelled.  The  freedom  of  the  forest,  the  uncon- 
ventionally of  the  traffic,  which  Parkman  characterised 
as  "the  hardy  adventurous,  lawless,  fascinating  fur 
trade,"  attracted  away  possibly  not  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  of  Canada. 
Bushranging  became  a  vice  because  the  Mother 
Country  instead  of  regulating  it  attempted  to 
crush  it  out.  Precisely  as  happened  in  Australia 
with  the  convicts,  vastly  different  though  the  circum- 
stances were,  the  more  severe  the  punitive  measures 
the  more  men  flocked  to  the  forbidden  woods.  France 
was  unwise  ;  had  she  merely  controlled  the  coureurs 
she  might  have  reaped  untold  advantages.  She  hoped 
to  induce  the  fur  trade  to  come  to  her  ;  she  believed  that 
the  Indians  would  flock  to  her  markets  when  they 
found  that  the  traders  did  not  visit  their  native 
haunts.  To  some  extent  they  did  so.  As  in  the  days 
of  Saturninus  the  barbarians  of  the  forest  flocked 
to  the  Roman  markets  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Weser,  so  the  natives  came  at  certain  periods  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  But  the  discoveries  of  the 
coureurs  de  bois  showed  that  by  such  means  the  fringe 
only  of  fur  trade  possibilities  was  touched.  At  the 
same  time  many  of  the  bushrangers  themselves  took 
advantage  of  the  markets  held  in  Canada.  And  a 
remarkably  picturesque  lot  they  were,  indistinguishable 
often  from  the  native  with  whom  they  spent  so  many 
of  their  days.  The  savages  "  did  not  become  French, 
but  the  French  became  savages."  It  was  no  un- 
common sight  for  the  coureur  to  appear  in  little  else 
than  the  gew-gaws  of  the  Indian  ;  he  danced,  sang, 
hunted  and  scalped  his  enemies  in  the  orthodox  Red- 
skin manner.  "  His  mind,"  says  the  greatest  of 
Canadian  historians,  "  was  tinctured  with  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  forest.  He  had  faith  in  the  magic  drum 
of  the  conqueror  :  he  was  not  sure  that  a  thundercloud 
would  not  be  frightened  away  by  whistling  at  it  through 
the  wing  bone  of  an  eagle  ;  he  carried  the  tail  of  a 
rattlesnake  in  his  bullet-pouch  by  way  of  an  amulet  ; 
and  he  placed  implicit  trust  in  his  dreams."  The 
immemorial  forest  reclaimed  him  as  a  child  of  nature. 
To  eliminate  him  was  as  hopeless  as  to  attempt  to  clear 
the  Arctic  regions  themselves  of  snow  and  ice.  The 
absurdity  of  the  edicts  issued  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  conduct  of  some  of 
its  own  officers  on  the  spot.  They  assisted  the  escape 
of  soldiers,  and  the  latter,  becoming  coureurs  de  bois9 
shared  with  the  officers,  who  were  ostentatiously  eager 
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to  bring  fhem  to  justice,  the  profits  of  their  outlawry. 
Governors  themselves  were  parties  to  the  farce. 

Quite  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  history  of 
the  Canadian  fur  trade  is  the  fact  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  owed  its  origin  and  possibly  its 
preservation  to  the  Canadian  bushrangers  dis- 
countenanced by  the  French  Government.  That  the 
Company  has  done  for  Canada  and  the  Empire  what 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Mr.  Beckles  Willson  on  the  one 
hand  and  Mr.  George  Bryce  on  the  other  claim,  need 
not  be  disputed,  but  it  is  of  no  small  interest  to  remember 
that  just  as  Australia  had  its  beginnings  in  convicts,  so 
the  great  society  sprang  from  outlaws.  Grossilliers  and 
Radisson,  the  two  most  famous  of  the  conreurs  de  bois, 
whose  prowess  and  principle  were  in  inverse  ratio,  pro- 
posed to  France  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  fur 
trade  which  was  rejected.  They  promptly  turned  to  the 
English  and  met  with  the  cordial  support  of  Prince 
Rupert,  who  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  II.  But 
the  English  company  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
it  could  kick  aside  the  ladder  by  which  it  acquired 
its  hold  over  the  trade  of  Northern  Canada.  It 
quarrelled  with  the  bushrangers,  speedily  got  into 
difficulties,  and  realised  ere  long  that  Radisson  must 
be  conciliated.  Radisson  was  heard  of  in  Paris,  and 
the  company  enlisted  the  friendly  offices  of  Lord 
Preston,  Charles  II.'s  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  who 
sent  his  attache,  Captain  Godey,  to  practise  the  wiles 
of  diplomacy  on  the  bushranger.  He  discovered 
Radisson  in  an  attic  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  in 
the  company  of  boon  spirits.  Godey  joined  the  circle 
unabashed.  He  describes  Radisson  as  apparelled 
more  like  a  savage  than  a  Christian.  "  His  black  hair, 
just  touched  with  grey,  hung  "  says  Mr.  Willson  "  in  a 
wild  profusion  about  his  bare  neck  and  shoulders.  He 
showed  a  swart  complexion  seamed  and  pitted  by  frost 
and  exposure  in  a  rigorous  climate.  A  huge  scar, 
wrought  by  the  tomahawk  of  a  drunken  Indian,  dis- 
figured his  left  cheek.  His  whole  costume  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  wide  collar  of  marten's  skin,  his  feet 
were  adorned  by  buckskin  mocassins.  In  his  leather 
belt  was  sheathed  a  long  knife."  An  uncouth  figure  in- 
deed to  startle  the  susceptibilities  of  seventeenth-century 
Paris,  and  to  form  the  centre  of  curiosity  at  fashionable 
London  gatherings  during  the  spring  of  1684  !  He 
was  won  over  by  Godey,  induced  to  return  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  arrived  in  time  to  grapple  effectively  with  the 
joint  hostility  of  the  French  and  the  Indians  which 
threatened  to  drive  out  of  the  country  the  handful  of 
English  located  in  isolated  forts.  He  was  "  the  prince 
of  liars,  traitors,  adventurers  and  bushrangers,"  but 
he  saved  the  situation  for  English  enterprise  and 
indirectly  for  English  dominion. 


GREVY'S  ZEBRA. 

A GREAT  loss  to  the  "  Zoo  "  will  be  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Grevy's  Zebras,  if  we  must  use  that 
awkward  name  ;  for  awkward  and  ill-chosen  we  maintain 
all  names  to  be  which  assert  the  private  property  of  an 
individual  in  any  species  of  animal.  Because  a  man  is 
the  first  to  discover — which  usually  means  to  kill — a 
creature,  or  because  some  new  creature  is  presented  to 
him — he  being  at  the  time  before  the  public — it  is  straight- 
way dubbed  with  his  name,  however  unworthy  it  may 
be,  and  though  the  very  sound  is  in  jarring  opposition 
to  all  its  attributes.  Take,  for  instance,  Schalk's  Bird 
of  Paradise.  Is  it  not  a  shame — nay  a  scandal — that  a 
being  beautiful  almost  beyond  earthly  beauty  should  be 
associated  with  such  vocal  atrocity?  To  say  nothing 
of  the  signification  which  the  word,  in  its  own 
language,  bears,  should  not  its  sound  alone  render  it  an 
impossibility  in  such  a  connexion  ?  Such  harsh  unlove- 
liness  was  surely  never  meant  to  be  coupled  with  beauty 
even  in  a  name.  At  least,  if  not  born  to  it,  why  should 
a  poor  bird  thus  suffer?  If  it  were  only  some  other 
animal  some  other  kind  of  animal — "Schalk's  wart- 
hog  "  would  not  upset  one  nearly  so  much,  but  then  by 
the  perversity  of  things,  whilst  a  Schalk  discovers  a  new 
bird  of  Paradise  it  is  a  Bruce  or  a  Montmorency  who 
gives  a  new  wart-hog  to  the  world.  We  would  say, 
therefore  name  species  always,  not  after  their  finders 
still  less  after  those  into  whose  hands  a  specimen  or  two 
may  fall,  but  after  some  grace  or  charm  or  quality 


which  each  one  possesses.  Grevy  expresses  nothing,, 
and  if  not  actually  offensive  in  the  French  has  a  mean 
and  culinary  significance  to  an  English  ear.  It  is  as 
much,  at  any  rate,  as  an  animal  of  this  class  should  be 
made  to  bear  but  if  the  principle  be  not  abolished  still 
more  may  be  put  upon  it.  There  may  be — it  is  possible 
— some  yet  unfound  species  of  zebra ;  Jones,  Thompsons, 
Smiths  are  in  plenty  amongst  us, "and  still  more  awful 
possibilities  rise  up  easily  before  the  imagination. 

In  expressing  these  views,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
mean  no  reflection  upon  President  Gr^vy.  It  was  the 
custom  and  he  took  things  as  he  found  them.  Had  he, 
indeed,  reflected — but  he  was  a  busy  man  and  his  mind 
was,  no  doubt,  turned  in  other  directions.  We  make 
every  allowance  but  still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
had  he  reflected,  he  would  have  done — something.  It 
may  be  asked  "  What  ?  "  Had  he  refused  the  zebras 
he  would  have  offended  the  Emperor  Menelik,  had  he 
forbade  them  to  be  named  after  himself,  he  would  have 
offended  the  French  nation  ;  nor  might  either  of  these 
ways  have  been  effectual.  But  a  third  was  open  to  him. 
He  might — we  believe  that  had  he  thought  he  would — 
have  changed  his  name — say  into  "  Ariel  "  or  the  French 
equivalent.  "  Ariel's  zebra  "  would  have  been  a  charm- 
ing "  detour." 

Taking,  however,  the  name  as  we  find  it  we  would 
say  that  few,  if  any,  handsomer  creatures  than  these 
Grevy's  Zebras  ever  honoured  a  society's  gardens  by 
their  presence  or  a  queen  by  belonging  to  her.  Alas, 
one  of  them,  the  male,  has  recently  died.  It  was  not  a 
young  animal,  and  reached  the  country  in  a  far  less 
healthy  condition  than  the  magnificent  young  female 
which  came  with  him.  Compared  with  the  two  other 
species,  their  companions  in  captivity,  with  Burchell's 
Zebra  (again  we  protest  but  it  might  have  been  worse), 
and  the  common  form,  their  beauty  is  of  a  less  gorgeous 
type  but  it  is  softer  and  more  aesthetic.  It  is  "South 
Kensington  "  after  "  primary  colours,"  the  old  masters 
after  those  "  almost  equal"  to  them,  Heine  after  war- 
songs.  If  the  stripings  are  not  so  vivid  in  their  colouring, 
if  the  black  is  less  intense  and  the  yellow  softened  almost 
into  white,  if  they  lose  a  little  in  bold  and  dashing 
effect,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  narrower  and  much 
more  numerous,  subtler,  therefore,  and  more  delicate, 
producing  their  effect  by  finer  touches  than  do  either 
of  the  other  two.  They  may  be  less  salient  ;  they  are 
more  penetrating. 

Wonderful,  indeed,  are  these  stripes.  Their  number 
seems  to  place  infinity  within  a  limited  area,  and 
though  the  eye  catches  and  is  enchanted  by  a  general 
sense  of  order  and  symmetry,  it  is  unable  to  follow  it 
in  detail  but  loses  itself,  especially  on  the  hind-quarters, 
amidst  meanderings,  loopings,  peninsulas,  islands  and 
archipelagoes.  The  legs,  too,  are  quite  marvellously 
stockinged,  the  stripes  continuing  right  down  to  the 
very  hoofs.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  commorv 
zebra,  but  here,  on  a  narrower  circumference,  the 
broader  stripe  is  less  effective.  Indeed,  it  almost 
ceases  to  be  one,  whilst  in  Burchell's  variety  the 
stripes,  if  they  continue  so  far,  become,  at  least 
in  confinement,  pale  and  dejected  looking.  Like 
the  other  zebras,  like  the  asses  and  the  quagga 
before  it  had  been  done  to  death,  Gre-vy's  Zebra  has 
what  is  called  a  hogged  mane  (we  wish  we  knew  some 
prettier  word  for  so  pretty  a  thing),  but  it  is  thicker, 
shaggier,  longer  perhaps,  at  any  rate  more  artistic,, 
than  in  any  of  these.  In  the  head  there  is  great  beauty 
— a  beauty  independent  of  the  markings,  and  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  horse — whilst  the  eye  is  at  once  struck 
both  by  the  size  and  delightfulness  of  the  ears.  Art 
equine  beauty  these,  indeed,  do  not  'possess,  there  is 
nothing  pricked  or  slender  about  them.  They  are  long, 
fan  out  broadly  and  fully  from  their  base,  and  are 
prettily  marked  with  a  broad  inner  margin  of  black 
above  the  soft  rounded  contour  of  which  a  soft  white 
peak  peeps  prettily  up.  They  are  peaked,  but  in  a 
smooth  rounded  way  which,  as  well  as  their  soft  thick 
hairiness,  furriness,  almost  woolliness,  makes  one  want, 
just  a  little,  to  stroke  them.  This  woolly  appearance — 
an  effect  beyond  the  cause — though  it  reaches  its  acme 
in  the  ears  is  a  point,  indeed  a  salient  point,  in  the 
whole  animal.  Crow's  Zebra  is  not  smooth  and  clean- 
cut  as  are  both  Burchell's  and  the  other,  his  outline 
does  not  cut  the  air  hardly  and  sharply,  it  lies  upon  it 
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softly  and  warmly,  it  blends,  grows  dim,  there  is  a  haze 
about  it.  This,  with  a  contour  that  is  less  cob-like  and 
barrelly,  lines  more  of  grace  than  precision,  with  some- 
thing of  cosiness,  something  of  nonchalance  in  the  pose 
and  expression,  give  to  this  beautiful  creature  a  charm 
which  is  strongly  felt  though  impossible  to  convey. 
The  Galla  and  Somali  countries  are  the  home  "par 
excellence  "  of  these  zebras.  There,  by  day,  they  range 
in  small  droves  of  some  half-dozen  together  through 
glades  of  "  durr  "-grass  or  over  red-soiled,  powdery 
plains  scattered  with  thorn-bush  and  breaking  here  and 
there  into  rock  ;  whilst  by  night  they  gather  round  the 
traveller's  camp-fire  and  stamp  and  bray  to  the  Abyssi- 
nian mules  who  answer  them  again  in  almost  the  same 
language. 

The  survivor  of  the  pair  that  were  placed  in  the 
Gardens  last  August  is  to  be  removed  to  Windsor  to- 
night. Therefore  we  strongly  urge  upon  all  who  have 
not  yet  paid  their  respects  to  this  truly  distinguished 
visitor,  that  they  should  hurry  to  Regent's  Park  before 
sunset.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  the  last 
specimen  of  Grevy's  zebra  that  will  ever  be  seen  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 


MR.  RUSKIN'S  TURNERS. 

IT  is  impossible  to  see  again  unmoved  an  exhibition 
seen  so  many  years  ago  and  with  such  keen 
emotion  then.  No  one  who  entered  the  room  twenty 
years  ago,  with  a  boy's  adoration  for  Turner  and 
Ruskin,  will  forget  the  effect  of  that  bitter  cry  breaking 
out  from  the  notes  of  the  catalogue.  Here  are  the 
pictures  again,  here  is  the  catalogue,  and  the  "  silence  " 
is  indeed  "completed."  To  enter  now  is  like  entering 
a  mortuary  chamber  where  the  dead  man  lies — "  in 
state  "  is  not  the  word — but  in  the  chape/le  ardentc  that 
he  lit.  Here  are  his  most  precious  possessions  that 
were  about  him  waking  and  sleeping,  and  here, 
untroubled,  in  this  ardent  shrine,  should  the  candles  of 
his  word  perpetually  burn. 

But  the  pictures  are  already,  by  the  decision  of  his 
heirs,  dispersed,  and  the  genius  of  Turner  will  come  up 
for  review  by  every  succeeding  generation.  Much  of 
the  great  apology  will  surely  stand.  Turner's  power 
over  the  essential  forms  of  rocks,  trees,  clouds  and 
waters,  his  power  of  building  up,  out  of  separate  studies 
and  abstracting  recollection,  a  whole  nowhere  to  be 
seen  as  he  drew  it,  but  coherent  in  its  anatomy  and 
lovely  in  its  wreathing  of  forms,  the  power  of  the 
mystery  with  which  he  modelled  these  shapes  in  light 
and  vapour,  all  this  hardly  admits  of  question.  What 
will  be  debated  most  warmly  is  the  question  of  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  his  colour.  It  maybe  worth  while, 
then,  to  attempt  a  clearing  of  the  issues  as  far  as  this 
collection  of  water-colours  is  concerned. 

Water-colour  drawing  is  the  old-fashioned  word. 
The  colour  of  the  old-fashioned  thing  was  a  slight  con- 
ventional tinting  :  what  did  Turner  substitute  for  this? 
If  we  follow  Mr.  Ruskin's  collection  round  the  walls, 
we  find  that  his  classification  may  be  simplified,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry,  and  that  the  drawings  fall  into 
three  main  groups. 

First  of  all  (passing  over  the  boyish  studies)  we  have 
a  superb  set  of  drawings,  (7  to  10,  55  and  56)  of  which 
5,  Bonneville,  Savoy  is  a  type.  These  are  worked 
on  the  foundation  of  a  grey  tone,  with  a  few  varieties 
of  rose-grey  and  green-grey  tints,  tints  delicate  and 
agreeable  in  themselves,  with  a  traceable  reference  to 
Nature,  but  at  a  great  distance.  There  is  no  competition 
with  the  strength,  variety,  or  tone  of  natural  colour. 

Then  comes  a  quite  different  treatment.  The  break 
^  very  neatly  marked  by  the  fact  that  a  drawing,  10, 
The  Aiguillette,  has  been  made  in  the  first  manner 
and  then  repeated  and  "finished  "  in  the  second  (11). 
In  this  manner  the  white  paper  is  not  grounded  with  a 
grey  wash,  the  idea  of  a  drawing  in  black  or  grey 
washed  with  tints  is  given  up,  and  instead  we  have 
a  convention  of  two  colours,  yellow-brown  vary- 
ing into  yellow-green  for  the  foreground,  and 
blue  for  the  sky  and  distance.  These  colours  are 
so  far  truer  that  they  insist  on  the  blueness  of 
distance,  but  otherwise  are  as  conventional  in  a  lighter 
key.  They  are  less  subtle  themselves,  and  more 
tyrannous  because  less  frankly  a  convention.  They 


are  not  studied  from  nature,  but  are  the  sort  of  blue 
and  brown  abstract  that  results  from  working  out 
finesses  of  form  in  the  studio.  Their  brightness  and 
delicacy  of  gradation  take  in  the  careless  eye,  and 
everyone  who  loves  the  drawings  comes  in  a  way  to  be 
fond  of  these  tints  ;  but  they  are  palpably  false  and  not 
themselves  remarkable  in  quality,  though  the  handling 
of  them  is  beautiful.  The  blue  sometimes  becomes 
quite  intolerable,  as  in  the  Farnley  drawing,  26.  This 
manner  of  Turner's  is  associated  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  work  done  for  the  engravers,  an  object  that 
perhaps  explains  the  lack  of  research  in  colour.  The 
"  Hakewill  "  Italian  scenes,  which  hang  below  on  the 
first  wall  (12  to  18)  belong  to  an  early  engraver's  series 
and  are  the  most  mechanically  coloured  drawings  in 
this  convention.  Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  of  them  as  if  they 
were  studies  of  the  natural  colours  of  the  scenes,  re- 
marking, for  example,  that  the  waters  of  the  Nar 
are  not  of  their  natural  sulphurous  hue.  He  forgets 
that  these  drawings  were  made  before  Turner  visited 
Italy.  The  praise  moreover  that  he  gives  to  the  topo- 
graphical accuracy  of  the  drawings  of  Rome  belongs 
rather  to  Hakewill,  who  made  the  camera  sketches  from 
which  Turner  worked.  Mr.  Ruskin  probably  confused 
these  with  the  late  drawings,  some  of  which  may  b§ 
seen  in  the  National  Gallery. 

The  drawings  made  in  this  convention  increase  in 
their  complexity  and  fineness  of  form  with  little  corre- 
sponding research  of  colour.  The  sky  of  the  Salisbury 
is  fine  cloud  architecture,  but  the  blue  in  the  shadow  of 
the  storm  clouds  is  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
translucent  blue  sky.  Alongside  however  of  these 
arbitrarily  coloured  drawings,  Turner  constantly  made 
notes  and  sketches  for  his  own  use,  sometimes  in 
transparent,  but  also  frequently  in  opaque  water- 
colour.  One  of  these,  No.  62,  has  been  hung  below  the 
Scarborough  (23),  and  illustrates  better  than  pages 
of  writing  the  difference  between  an  approach 
to  natural  colour  and  a  convention  that  lies  out- 
side of  that  comparison.  In  the  Scarborough  a 
patently  absurd  blue  wave,  showing  the  same  tint 
in  its  translucent  hollow  as  the  distant  parts  of  the 
sea,  breaks  on  a  beach,  of  whose  colour  we  have  -no 
guess.  Reflections  and  pebbles  are  made  out  upon 
it  in  vague  brown  yellow,  but  as  a  substance  underlying 
the  illumination  of  the  scene  and  modifying  it,  the  sand 
does  not  exist.  In  the  study,  working  on  coloured 
paper,  Turner  has  been  forced  to  build  up  his  values 
from  this  fixed  ground,  the  colour  of  the  beach,  of  the 
waves,  of  the  sky  has  been  measured  and  mixed  accord- 
ingly. Some  of  the  shots  are  a  little  wild,  for  instance 
the  high  lights  in  the  clouds  and  sand,  and  the  green  of 
the  wave,  partly  perhaps  from  miscalculation  of  the 
result  of  colours  drying  on  this  paper,  but  more  probably 
from  snatching  at  the  nearest  green  or  yellow  in  haste. 
But  here,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  studies  (e.g.  the  fish 
in  this  collection)  Turner's  colour  comes  into  com- 
parison with  the  delicacies  of  natural  colour  and  truth 
of  value. 

Such  studies  could  not  for  ever  remain  without 
effect  on  the  simple  brown  and  blue  convention.  It 
is  accordingly  invaded,  and  more  and  more  displaced 
as  time  goes  on,  by  colour  suggesting  the  most 
gorgeous  effects  in  nature,  sunrise,  sunset,  moonlight, 
firelight.  I  say  suggesting,  because  the  colour  has 
even  less  natural  coherence  than  before,  though  it 
borrows  greater  variety  of  positive  hue  from  nature. 
The  feature  of  this  third  group  is  a  wild  license  in  the 
notation  and  mingling  of  effects.  The  third  wall  of 
the  gallery  illustrates  the  phase.  Flint  Castle  (36) 
"  the  loveliest  piece  of  pure  water-colour  painting  in 
my  whole  collection,"  may  illustrate  the  incoherence  of 
a  single  effect.  Here  the  touches  of  rose  and  golden 
light  on  the  clouds  to  the  right  are  lower  in  tone  than 
the  ground  of  the  sky  behind  them  ;  this,  the  most 
distant  part  from  the  sun,  is  as  high  in  tone  as  the 
part  beside  the  sun,  and  higher  than  the  sun  himself ; 
the  whole  picture  is  constructed  in  this  fantastic  way. 
It  matters  little,  therefore,  that  in  others  the  moon  is 
introduced  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens  as  the 
sun  (38)  ;  a  little  blue  nest  being  provided  for  her,  cut 
from  her  own  part  of  the  sky.  Her  light  apparently 
shines  from  the  directly  opposite  point. 

Such  is  a  rough  summary  of  the  facts.    There  are 
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lovely  passages  in  the  later  drawings  that,  taken 
singly,  testify  to  a  study  of  natural  colour  and  effect, 
like  the  exquisitely  drawn  castle  and  upper  part  of  the 
hill  under  moonlight  in  the  Dudley  Castle  (28)  ;  but 
these  observations,  when  they  occur,  are  fantastically 
inserted  ;  the  framework  throughout  is  conventional,  as 
in  the  earlier  stages  the  whole  superstructure.  Observe, 
I  am  not  prejudging  the  rights  of  a  painter  to  conven- 
tion and  fantasy,  nor  discussing  here  how  far  trans- 
parent water-colour  can  profitably  approach  reality. 
But  if  we  are  to  defend  Turner  on  such  grounds  we 
must  not  confuse  the  issue,  as  many  of  his  admirers  do, 
by  praising  him  on  the  ground  of  truthfulness,  or  must 
explain  that  word  in  some  very  special  sense.  We 
must  be  clear  as  to  how  much  in  the  work  before  us  we 
propose  to  defend  as  natural,  how  much  as  convention, 
how  much  we  abandon  as  sheer  falsity  and  failure  of  the 
medium  to  do  what  was  asked  of  it.  Mr.  Ruskin  leaves 
all  this  obscure.  He  tries  to  hold  the  two  strategic 
points  of  truth  and  beauty  at  once  by  the  defence  he 
throws  up  round  Carnarvon  Castle.  "  Its  primrose- 
coloured  sky  has  been  often  objected  to,  but  this  is  only 
because  Turner  is  resolved  to  have  the  true  colour  in 
opposition  to  his  violets,  and  as  he  cannot  give  the 
relative  light,  persons  who  look  for  effects  of  light  only 
are  always  offended."  The  phrase  "  true"  colour,  like 
"pure"  colour  before,  is  evidently  a  fond  sophism. 
Ruskin  does  not  mean  that  the  tones  of  an  evening 
sky  consist  of  colours  mixed  with  varying  proportions 
of  black,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  subtract  the  black 
and  leave  the  colour  as  it  was.  He  recognises  elsewhere 
that  those  different  tones  are  also  different  colours.  But 
Tie  thinks  that  from  what  for  convenience  we  call  different 
"  values  "  of  a  colour  it  is  possible  to  abstract  the  colour- 
difference  and  neglect  the  tone.  This  is  surely  an 
ingenious  fallacy.  It  is  possible  to  abstract  form  or 
tone  from  colour,  but  not  colour  from  form  nor  true 
colour  from  tone.  In  any  case,  the  beauty  of  a  golden 
sunset  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  flaming  golden 
parts  are  relieved  against  a  ground  not  only  a  little 
greener,  but  also  lower  in  tone  and  more  opaque.  In 
the  end  we  come  to  this,  that  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  eye  this 
sunset,  true  or  not,  is  beautiful.  Few  who  have  studied 
the  colour  of  such  effects  will  agree  with  him  ;  they 
will  rather  set  it  down  as  a  false  and  ugly  yellow  glare 
that  warns  us  of  what  is  to  come  in  the  quite  insuffer- 
able Coblentz.  It  may  be  added  that  the  theory  of 
"true"  colour  without  tone  will  not  cover  drawings 
like  Leicester  Abbey  "  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
moving  diorama,  two  pictures  in  one."  When  two 
effects  are  thus  combined,  relations  must  be  quite 
arbitrary,  and  it  is  simplest  to  admit  at  once  the  full 
license  that  Turner  took.  The  relation  to  fact  is  so 
loose,  that  only  a  decorative  plea  can  be  set  up. 

In  my  private  judgment,  the  variety  of  success  and 
failure  in  Turner's  colour  is  very  great,  ranging  from 
extraordinary  beauty  to  inexplicable  vulgarity.  With 
those  who  regard  the  colour  of  his  vignettes  as  tolerable, 
it  is  unprofitable  to  argue  ;  those  who  speak  of  the 
beauty  of  colour  in  his  ordinary  drawing  for  the 
engravers,  must  really  be  calling  the  qualities  of  aerial 
modelling  and  varied  touch  which  they  admire  by  the 
wrong  name.  But  Turner  was  the  pioneer  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  painting,  and  the  wild  means  he  adopts  to 
combine  his  fiercely  arou*ed  sense  of  scarlet  and  gold 
with  his  idea  of  water-colour  drawing  must  leave  us 
wondering  and  admiring  often,  if  not  convinced.  The 
Goldau,  54,  is  one  of  those  tremendous  efforts  in  which 
impossibilities  are  called  in  to  crush  difficulties.  This 
drawing  supposes  a  world  equally  divided,  between 
sunset  and  moonlight,  an  archway,  like  the  mouth  of 
a  tunnel  or  stage-front,  separating  them.  The  sunset  is 
in  full  conflagration,  and  the  hills  seen  against  it  become 
translucent,  not  to  enter  further  into  its  improbable 
details.  Against  this  blaze  the  moon  contrives  to  throw 
shadows,  and  these  shadows  are  not  warmer  but  colder 
than  her  light.  Yet  in  the  circle  of  fire  the  scarlets  and 
yellows  arc  managed  with  a  fine  decorative  consistency 
and  well  relieved  by  the  arch  of  blue.  It  is  the  blue  one 
doubts  most  in  the  scheme;  its  vaporous  tissue  is  over- 
taxed by  detail  of  form,  exquisite  in  itself.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  Turner's  colour  is  finest  when  it  follows 
most  closely  the  logic  and  beauty  of  natural  effect,  as 
tor  example  in  the  drawing  numbered  71  in  the  National 


Gallery,  a  tower  lifted  into  orange  evening  light  out  of 
a  deep  ravine.  How  much  this  gains  from  the  fact  that 
the  tender  colours  of  the  sky  are  in  tone  behind  the 
tower,  and  that  nowhere  are  details  of  form  wrought 
into  studio-colour  so  as  to  shred  the  delicate  washes 
into  tatters  !  Just  above,  No.  70  is  lovely  natural  colour 
up  to  a  certain  point,  where  the  sky  detones,  and  how 
shallow,  comparatively,  the  drawing  consequently 
becomes,  but  how  satisfying,  compared  with  the  con- 
flicting lights  and  perpetual  dropping  out  of  tone  of 
more  famous  examples  ! 

I  have  not  dealt  with  a  small  fourth  group  of  body- 
colour  drawings  on  French-grey  paper.  The  Rouen 
(46),  so  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  one  of  these. 
This  is  much  more  reasonable  in  the  matter  of  tone 
than  the  transparent  drawings,  but  its  colour,  to  my 
eye,  is  only  colour  for  the  engravers,  vitiated  through- 
out by  the  ground.  Convention  for  convention,  how 
much  lovelier  is  the  Drachenfcls  (27A)  on  a  similar 
ground.  For  fine  examples  in  this  technique  we  must 
go  to  less  elaborate  notes  in  the  National  Gallery. 

D.  S.  M. 


MELPOMENE   AND    MR.  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

A GOOD  criticism  of  a  good  criticism  must  wear 
always  a  rather  ungracious  air.  It  must  be 
hostile  ;  else  it  is  useless,  and  were  better  dumb.  In 
criticising  the  work  of  a  creative  artist  whom  he 
admires,  a  man  may  devote  himself  to  reverent  inter- 
pretation. Indeed,  that  is  always  the  highest  kind  of 
criticism— to  translate,  through  one's  own  temperament 
and  intellect,  the  fine  work  of  another  man,  to  cast 
new  lights  on  its  beauties,  to  reveal  things  hidden  in  it, 
to  illustrate  and  to  extend  its  meanings.  But  this 
method  would  be  absurd  if  it  were  applied  by  one  man 
to  the  use  already  made  of  it  by  another.  If  the  other 
man  has  interpreted  well,  obviously  he  needs  no  inter- 
preter. His  work  is  there,  finally,  for  all  men's  profit  ; 
all  one  could  do  were  to  repeat  it ;  which  would  be 
useless  (aesthetically),  and  (morally)  an  infringement  of 
copyright.  If  he  has  said  all  things  well,  his  critic  can 
but  congratulate  him  and  ever  more  hold  his  peace. 
But  the  chances  are  that  he  has  said  some  things  ill, 
for  even  the  best  critic  is  fallible.  The  only  means  of 
writing  about  him  profitably  is  to  search  for  these 
things,  and— when  found,  strike  a  spark  out  of. 
But  to  insist  thus  on  the  things  which  are  said 
ill— that  is,  the  things  which,  seeming  to  be  mis- 
taken, give  the  secondary  critic  a  chance  of  ex- 
pressing himself— is  to  risk  an  impression  of  not  giving 
the  primary  critic  due  credit  for  the  general  goodness 
of  his  work.  The  secondary  critic  must,  therefore,  be 
very  careful  to  preface  his  remarks  with  a  generous, 
expansive  congratulation  to  the  provider  of  his  subject. 
Let  me  not  forget  to  do  this  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney, 
whose  "  Idea  of  Tragedy  "  *  I  am  taking  for  my  theme. 
Let  me,  before  I  come  to  my  one  or  two  points  of  dis- 
agreement, hasten  to  say  that  this  little  book  is  full  of 
erudition,  sanity,  acumen.  True,  its  author  is  not  one 
of  the  critics  whom  I  most  delight  in,  not  one  of  those 
who  startle  me  with  new  ideas,  sometimes  aweing 
me  to  silence  with  strange  Tightness,  sometimes 
raising  me  to  loud  revolt.  But  he  wields  the  old  ideas 
in  a  way  of  his  own.  He  has  a  temperament,  a 
charming  manner.  His  erudition  is  never  dry.  He 
does  not,  "pointer  "in  hand,  mumble  a  pedantic  dis- 
course between  us  and  an  articulated  skeleton  of 
Melpomene.  Rather,  he  drives  round  the  town  with 
that  Muse,  in  an  open  carriage,  as  one  has  seen  some 
courtly  official  drive  round  with  some  royal  stranger 
from  overseas.  Though  he  bears  himself  with  defer- 
ence—with his  back  to  the  horses,  as  it  were— he  is 
quite  at  his  ease  with  that  living  Muse,  in  whose  king- 
dom he  has  himself  travelled  widely.  And  — the 
metaphor  breaks  here — he  explains  her  to  us  as 
fluently  and  gracefully  as  Sir  Rennell  Rodd  (for 
instance)  would  doubtless  explain  us  to  the  Khedive. 
In  fact,  there  is  "a  bloom  on  his  scholarship."  Admirable 
as  no  his  analysis  of  the  elements  in  all  tragedy,  and 
his  comparison  of  the  conditions  which  evoked  tragedy 
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in  Greece  and  those  which  govern  it  in  the  modern 
world,  he  is  never  happier  than  when  he  is  attacking 
the  pedantic  critics  of  an  art  in  which,  as  in  all  arts, 
emotion  is  more  than  logic,  or  when  he  is  flouting  their 
futile  efforts  to  measure  this  or  that  transcendent 
artist  by  rule  of  thumb.  But,  no  matter  what  heads 
he  break,  he  breaks  them  always  urbanely,  even  play- 
fully. He  behaves  always  to  the  Oxford  manner  born. 
.  .  .  Have  I  not  paid  as  many  of  my  handsome  com- 
pliments as  were  needed  ?  Let  me  proceed  to  busi- 
ness. 

My  first  objection  shall  be  made,  not  on  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  on  one  of  manners.    It  seems  to  me  that, 
in  one  instance,  Mr.  Courtney  has  carried  his  playful- 
ness too  far — indeed,  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  good 
taste.    I  have  no  objection  to  his  inclusion  of  Mr. 
Pinero's  name  in  his  syllabus.  To  begin  with  /Eschylus, 
then  to  work  through  Sophocles   and    Euripides  to 
Shakespeare,  and  from  him  to  Maeterlinck  and  Ibsen, 
and   to  finish   up  with  Pinero,  Mr.,  profound  signifi- 
cance   of— I — that,    I    admit,    was    a    quite  happy 
thought.  To  trumpet  Mr.  Pinero  among  the  Immortals, 
in  the  rarefied  air  of  the  Royal  Institution,  without  a 
smile — that  was  a  well-deserved   hit  at  the  kind  of 
illiterate  folk  who,  having  no  standards  of  taste,  shriek 
"  masterpiece  !  "   over   anything   that   comes  along. 
"  Hereafter,"  said  Mr.  Courtney  with  a  delicious  air  of 
gravity,  "  we  shall  know  better,  I  think,  than  we  do 
now  how  great  an  achievement  Mr.  Pinero's    '  The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  '  is,  how  true  a  tragedy  in  form, 
management  and  style.     We  stand  too  close  to  it  at 
present  to  see  its  true  proportions.'"     The  italics  are 
mine — a  necessary  suggestion  of  the  ironic  emphasis 
with  which  Mr.  Courtney,  I  am  sure,  made  deadlier  his 
shaft.    Of  course,  no  discerning  person  who  heard  the 
lecture  or  has  read  the  book  suspected  Mr.  Courtney 
of  speaking   here  otherwise   than  through  his  hat. 
Perhaps,  since  undiscerning  people  have  been  known 
to  slip  even  into   the   lecture-theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  it  would  have  been  better  to  say  outright 
that  Mr.  Pinero's  masterpiece  was  (not  is)  no  more  than 
a  brilliant  pastiche  of  Ibsen,  grafted  on  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial melodrama  of  coincidence,  and  that  its  author 
(for  all  his  cleverness)  has  yet  to  betray  one  symptom 
of  intellectual  originality  or  sincerity.    But,  for  the  rest, 
irony  is  a  keener  weapon  than  denunciation,  and  I  am 
glad  that  Mr.   Courtney  (in  bidding  us  stand  a  few 
leagues  further  off,  that  we  might  the  better  appreciate 
the  majesty  of  the  molehill's    "  true   proportions "), 
made  so  very  swift  and  terrible  a  use  of  it.     My  objec- 
tion is  that  he  carried  his  cruelty  too  far,  in  allowing  his 
publishers  to  invite  Mr.  Pinero  to  preface  the  printed 
lecture  with  an  introduction.    Perhaps  it  never  struck 
him  that  Mr.  Pinero  would  come  solemnly  up  to  the 
scratch.    Yet  that  is,  actually,  what  has  happened. 
Actually,    Mr.    Pinero,    as    critic,    has    come  forth 
to   beat  his   drum   round   the   gibbet  whereon  Mr. 
Pinero,    as   writer,    hangs.      "My   dear  Courtney" 
.  .  .  "  Your  obliged  friend,  Arthur  W.  Pinero,"  and, 
between  those  two  lines,  a  modest,  heartfelt  assurance 
that  "  when  the  scholar  and  thinker  speaks  of  immortal 
poets,  and  of  their  development  of  an  idea  which  has 
proved  a  source  of  noble  inspiration  to  man  through 
innumerable  ages,  the  playwright  of  to-day,  seeking 
illumination,  must  surely  be  among  the  humblest  of  his 
listeners"  !    Thus,  and  much  more  besides,  with  not  a 
glimmer  of  perception  that  modesty,  in  such  a  case,  is 
an  impertinence,  and  that  no  gnat  is  expected  to  apolo- 
gise for  finding  itself  in  a  group  of  elephants,  or  to 
compliment  the  elephants  on  their  size.    Altogether  the 
inclusion  of  this  preface  is  a  false  note.   It  is  too  painful. 
Mr.  Courtney  should  not  have  let  his  love  of  tragedy 
carry  him  so  far. 

Mr.  Pinero  relieves  any  possible  monotony  in  his  com- 
pliments to  /Eschylus  and  Shakespeare  by  adopting 
an  attitude  of  reserve  towards  Ibsen.  "  Scandinavia's 
greatest  poet,"  he  admits,  "  and  one  of  the  most  potent 
dramatic  influences  of  our  day.  [I  would  pay  sixpence 
for  a  glimpse  at  Mr.  Pinero's  list  of  the  others.]  Yet 
•  .  .  I  felt  grateful  that  the  tragic  idea  had  developed 
in  a  larger  atmosphere  than  the  smoking-room  of  a 
Norwegian  hotel."  I  quote  this  regret,  not  for  its 
intrinsic  importance,  but  because  it  echoes  from  Mr. 
Courtney's  lecture  a  passage  to  which  I  have  a  strong 


objection.    Mr.  Courtney,  on  the  whole,  is  as  acute  as 
usual  in   his   view  of   Ibsen,    both    as  man  and  as 
artist  in  dramaturgy.     In  parenthesis,  I  may  suggest, 
however,  that  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  "  a  self- 
satisfied  idiot  like  Helmer  "  goes  toprovethat  "  mankind 
must  seem  very  despicable  to"  Ibsen.    Helmer  is  not 
an  idiot  at  all.    He  is  a  very  decent,  very  capable 
person.    Ibsen  shows  no  sign  of  hating  or  despising 
him.  What  he  hates  and  despises  is  the  social  tradition 
and  convention  which  has  made  the  man  an  unsatis- 
factory husband  of  his  wife.    But  this  is  by  the  way. 
The  view  against  which  I  wish  to  protest  especially 
is  the  view  echoed  by  Mr.  Pinero  :  that  Ibsen's  genius 
is  parochial.     Mr.  Courtney  hedges  by  saying  that 
"perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  literature  ought 
no   longer    to    belong    to    the    centre   but   to  the 
circumference,"  but  he  leaves  no  doubt  that  his  own 
private  opinion  is  (like  Aristotle's,  which  he  quotes) 
that    tragedy    ought    to    deal    with    gods,  kings, 
heroes.    But  to  quote  Aristotle  is  no  great  support 
here.     Aristotle   lived    long   ago,    and,  meanwhile, 
evolution  has  been  at  work  on  tragedy  as  on  every- 
thing else.     When   drama  was  still   connected  with 
religious  worship,  grandiose  figures  and  noble  back- 
grounds   were   obviously   indispensable.      But  now 
that  drama  has,  as  Mr.  Courtney  elsewhere  remarks, 
substituted  a  purely  aesthetic   for   a    religious  aim, 
the  tragic  dramatist  is  at  liberty  to  take  whatever 
figures  and  backgrounds  please  him  best.   Mr.  Courtney 
suggests    that    the    tragic   dramatist    ought   to  be 
more  pleased  with  "  Glamys  Castle,  Melrose  Abbey, 
Carisbrooke,  or  even  with  Carlton  House  Terrace  " 
than  with  "a  back  parlour  in  South  Hampstead." 
Why?    Because  they  are  more  of  "the  centre,"  says 
Mr.  Courtney.    But  are  they  ?    Surely,  the  test  of  a 
tragic  dramatist's  centrality  is  whether  he  has  pene- 
trated  into    the    permanent,    e'emental  passions  of 
humanity,  rather  than  whether  he  lias  penetrated  into  the 
places  where  the  "  vie  quotidiennt  "  is  most  "  auguste." 
The  modern  development  of  drama  has  been  all  towards 
realism.     Dramatists   have  been   trying  to  discover 
whether   they  can   get  from   the  common  materials 
around    them    motives   for    lasting,    universal  art. 
This    is    what     Ibsen    has   been   trying     to  dis- 
cover, and  of  his  success    one   need  ask  no  better 
proof    than    Mr.    Courtney's    identification    of  Dr. 
Stockmann  with  Prometheus.    Out  of  the  petty  politics 
of  a  parish,  Ibsen  obtained  a  motive  identical  with  that 
which  /Eschylus  obtained  from  Attic  mythology.  Had 
he  made  Stockmann  a  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
instead  of  a  provincial  doctor,  what  should  we  have 
gained  ?    If  Aubrey  Tanqueray  had  been  made  a  Duke, 
would  the  play  in  which  he  figured  have  been  any  nearer 
than  it  was  to  "  the  centre  " — less  parochial,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word?    If  the  stories  in  the  "Family 
Herald  "  had  a  back-parlour  in  Hampstead  for  their 
background,  instead  of  Glamys  Castle  and  Carlton 
House  Terrace,  would  Mr.  Courtney  read  them,  every 
week,  with  less  avidity  ? 

Another  mistake  which  Mr.  Courtney  makes  is  in 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  fact  that  tragedy 
originated  from  the  people.     He  constantly  speaks  of 
tragedy  "belonging"  to  the  people.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  at  Athens,  where  it  was  a  religious  ceremony, 
it  appealed  so  little  to  the  people  that  (as  Mr.  Courtney 
elsewhere  remarks)  the  people  had  to  be  lured  to  it  by 
the  performance  of  "a  satyric  drama,  which  was  a 
piece  of  buffoonery,  like  the  farce  which  so  often  forms 
the  afterpiece  of  a  theatrical  performance  in  the  pro- 
vinces."    Tragedy  belonged  rather  to  the  dramatists 
who  invented  and  developed  it  as  an  art-form.    It  died 
away  when  those  dramatists  ceased  to  exist.  There  had 
never  been  any  real,  aesthetic  demand  for  it.    Nor  can  I 
dare  to  hope,  with  Mr.  Courtney,  that  the  present  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  national  excitement  caused  by  it,  is 
likely  to  produce  such  a  demand  in  the  English  people 
during  the  twentieth  century.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  great  movements  in  art  have  always  arisen  after 
some  crisis  in  national  life — in  other  words,  that  great 
artists  are  apt  to  be  born  when  great  deeds  are  being 
done.     But  it  is   not  every  big  war   that  has  this 
desirable  effect.    There  is  no  true  analogy  between  our 
present   war   and   the  Greek    struggle    against  the 
Persians,  or  our  own  struggle  against  the  Spaniards  or 
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Napoleon.  Says  Mr.  Courtney,"  are  we  not  living  at 
present  under  a  wave  of  indignant  emotion,  which 
is  sweeping  away  class  distinctions,  destroying 
the  false  notion  that  wealth  is  a  form  of  nobility, 
bringing  down  the  rough  estimate  of  things  to 
the  bare  human  level,  the  qualities  which  make 
a  virile  and  efficient  man?"  No;  frankly,  we  are 
not.  We  are  engaged  in  no  struggle  for  national 
existence.  So  incomparably  stronger  are  we  than 
our  enemy  that  our  emotion  in  subduing  him  can 
(in  comparison  with  the  emotion  we  should  have 
felt  over  the  Armada)  be  little  stronger  than  that 
of  a  magistrate  who  sends  a  juvenile  offender  to  a 
reformatory.  The  war  was  a  necessary  incident  in 
our  imperial  policy.  At  one  time,  it  seemed  as  though 
it  might  be  a  very  complicated  incident.  But  the  end 
of  it  was  never  for  one  moment  in  any  real  doubt.  We 
knew  that  England  and  the  Empire  would  come  out  all 
right  in  the  end — that  we  should,  at  worst,  "muddle 
through."  And  that  is  not  the  spirit  which  produces 
in  the  next  generation  great  works  of  art.  Moreover, 
the  conditions  of  modern  life  are  such  that  this  spirit 
could  hardly  arise  even  in  a  real  national  crisis.  In 
former  times,  wars  were  much  longer  than  they  can  be 
now,  and  the  two  nations  at  war  lived  in  a  state  of 
vague,  exalted  suspense.  News  came  to  each  slowly, 
little  by  little.  Now,  however,  there  are  cables,  and 
special  correspondents,  and  halfpenny  newspapers. 
These  things  intensify  the  emotions  of  the  nation 
no  doubt,  but  they  intensify  them  by  means 
of  congestion.  The  excitement  is  tremendous, 
but  it  is  soon  over.  Nature  works  slowly,  and  is 
not  likely  to  produce  children  of  exceptional  genius 
in  circumstances  so  pressing.  Already,  the  nation 
is  but  languidly  interested  in  the  South  African  war. 
Its  eyes  are  turned  towards  China.  When  the  Chinese 
difficulty  is  settled,  there  will  be  some  other  difficulty  to 
settle.  And  this  reminds  me  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  great  empire  producing  great  movements  in 
art.  "With  the  Assyrian,  Chinese,  Persian,  Roman, 
and  British  Empires,"  says  Mr.  George  Moore  in 
an  admirable  essay,  "  contrast  Egypt,  Greece,  the 
Italian  States,  Venice,  Holland,  and  the  English 
island."  The  energy  of  a  nation  which  runs  an  Empire 
is  concentrated  on  imperial  affairs.  It  has  no  time  for 
great  art.  Mr.  Courtney  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
accept  this  fact.  After  all,  though  we  cannot  expect  a 
regeneration  of  great  drama,  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
drama,  such  as  it  is,  should  not  continue  to  improve. 
Mr.  Courtney  will  find  solace  in  that  likelihood,  I  am 
sure,  even  though  our  drama  travel,  as  it  will,  further 
and  further  from  Carlton  House  Terrace  into  the  back- 
woods of  Hampstead.  Max. 


TOUJOURS  COVENT  GARDEN. 

IF  the  truth  were  known,  the  anti-Wagnerites  all  are 
dead.  Only,  like  Lord  Chesterfield,  they  wish  the 
truth  to  remain  undisclosed  ;  so  they  assume  a  ghastly 
semblance  of  life,  and  whenever  one  of  the  later  operas 
is  performed,  from  toothless  gums  they  whimper  and 
mumble  the  ancient  cant  about  Wagner's  "  pantomime 
stories  "  and  lack  of  melody.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be 
numbered  with  the  dead  in  life,  with  the  Titurels  of  art, 
with  those  hapless  ones  who  in  youth  caught  an  air  and 
mode  which  lasted  only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
go  on  to  the  very  end  thinking  themselves  in  the  very 
van  of  modern  thought,  while  all  the  time  an  amused  or 
fatigued  newer  generation  looks  on  and  wonders  what 
may  be  the  meaning  of  their  mysterious  shibboleths. 
"  No  melody  "  we  hear  them  say,  and  we  wonder  what 
meaning  the  word  melody  has  for  them  ;  "  pantomime 
stories"— have  they  never  reflected  that  most  of  the 
world's  fine  stories  are  pantomime  stories  ?  The  sight 
is  a  touching  one  and  ought  to  warn  us  never  to  grow 
old.  At  any  rate  it  ought  to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  of 
deliberate,  calculated  consistency.  There  were  people, 
I  suppose,  who  went  to  their  graves  disbelieving  in  the 
existence  of  America,  because  they  had  been  taught  in 
childhood  that  to  the  west  of  England  t  here  was  nothing 
but  infinite  expanse  of  saltwater.  And  there  certainly 
are  people  who  go  on  believing  that  Wagner  has  no 
melody  because  in  their  younger  days  some  one  told 
them  so.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  critic  or  artist  of 


the  first  rank  has  taken  the  side  against  Wagner.  In  his 
lifetime  his  great  difficulty  was  that  he  had  only  duffers  to 
fight,  and  we  know  that  against  stupidity  even  the  gods 
are  powerless.  When  you  find  a  critic  who  honestly  does 
not  understand  Wagner,  look  up  what  he  has  written 
about  other  composers  and  you  will  find  that  neither  does 
he  understand  them.  But  most  of  those  who  are  against 
Wagner  are  not  honest — not  intellectually  honest,  that 
is.  To  be  honest  implies  freedom  from  the  shackles  of 
convention,  it  implies  capacity  and  energy  of  thought, 
genuine  susceptibility  to  the  beautiful  thing,  wherever 
it  may  come  from  and  however  it  may  come ;  and 
we  scarcely  expect  these  things  from  the  dead,  the 
dead  in  life.  Those  who  stolidly  sit  down,  with 
closed  ears,  and  emit  sepulchral  murmurings  against 
an  art  they  have  never  really  listened  to,  they  are 
not  honest.  Those  who  are  against  Wagner — or  any 
artist  of  Wagner's  calibre — are  of  necessity  either  dis- 
honest or  of  mediocre  faculties,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  paying  any  attention  to  them.  The  world  pays 
little  attention  to  them  :  while  in  the  columns  of  this  or 
that  belated  journal  they  mutter  and  growl,  the  world 
crowds  to  hear  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods "  given  at 
Covent  Garden,  given  as  Covent  Garden  alone  could 
give  it  or  would  dream  of  giving  it.  Last  Friday 
week  we  fought  our  way  into  the  theatre,  and  from 
6.30  until  11.30  we  endured  weariness,  hunger,  thirst, 
and  some  of  Covent  Garden's  most  brainless  and  ex- 
asperating mistakes,  and  all  because  we  felt  that  this 
work  was  a  thing  on  no  account  to  be  missed.  On 
Wednesday  evening  of  this  week  we  endured  pretty 
much  the  same  torments  to  hear  "  The  Mastersingers." 

And  how  did  Covent  Garden  repay  this  our  devotion 
to  our  choicest  pleasures  ?  Already  I  have  described 
the  first  representation  of  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods." 
The  second  can  be  called  an  improvement,  though  not 
a  stupefying  one.  When  the  curtain  rose  after  Sieg- 
fried's journey  to  the  Rhine,  at  any  rate  Hagen  and 
Gunther  were  in  their  places.  No  black  cloth  was 
dropped  to  prepare  the  final  tableau.  But  Covent 
Garden,  feeling  it  necessary  to  live  up  to  its  reputation, 
compensated  for  these  good  points  by  a  number  of 
other  mistakes,  thus  making  us  all  happy — or  at  least 
preventing  any  feeling  of  uncomfortable  surprise.  For 
instance,  the  directing  genius  of  the  stage  arranged 
that  the  ravens  to  which  Hagen  calls  Siegfried's 
attention  in  the  last  act  should  start  too  late ; 
consequently  Siegfried,  in  defiance  of  the  testimony 
of  his  eyes,  had  to  allege  that  he  saw  them 
and  submit  to  be  stabbed  in  the  back  when  there  were 
no  ravens  there.  Then  the  ravens  started.  One 
dropped  from  the  flies  into  a  group  of  astounded  chorus 
men  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  other  wobbled  across 
the  wrong  part  of  the  stage.  One  gentleman  of  the 
chorus  behaved  with  remarkable  presence  of  mind  ;  he 
kicked  the  intruding  fowl  ignominiously  into  the  wings 
while  the  audience  indulged  in  a  subdued  chortle. 
The  funeral  pyre  was  no  better  than  on  the  previous 
occasion.  It  rose  from  the  depths  of  the  stage,  ready- 
made,  and  didn't  burn,  though  everything  round  it  did. 
Still,  the  representation  was  quite  as  good  as  we  expect 
from  Covent  Garden,  or  may  expect  so  long  as  Covent 
Garden  is  governed  by  amateurs.  Gulbranson's  Brunn- 
hilda  was  fine  in  a  gloomy,  passionate  way.  It  is  in  the 
"  Dusk  of  the  Gods  "  that  her  conception  of  the  part 
works  out  best  :  if  in  the  other  plays  Ternina  beats  her, 
here  she,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  said  to  beat  Ternina. 
Not  that  one  should  wish,  after  all,  to  compare  or  con- 
trast two  such  fine  conceptions  so  finely  executed  : 
ratherwe  should  be  happy  to  have  them  both  to  delight  in. 
There  remain  yet  a  few  artists  about  whom  I  have  said 
nothing,  though  such  success  as  the  performances  have 
had  was  made  or  marred  largely  by  them.  First,  the 
Mime  of  Breuer.  It  is  a  good  Mime,  very  Bayreuthish, 
degenerating  for  moments  into  coarse  buffoonery  and 
horseplay,  but  on  the  whole  effective  and  carried 
through,  so  to  say,  in  one  piece.  I  suppose  he  could 
not  help  having  10  pull  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
audience  the  string  which  divides  the  anvil  when 
Siegfried  is  supposed  to  split  it  with  his  newly  forged 
sword  ;  but  certainly  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  stage- 
management  could  have  hit  upon  a  less  primitive  mode 
of  doing  the  thing,  or  at  least  have  blackened  the  cord 
to  make  it  a  little  less  conspicuous.  But  the  management 
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cannot  be  blamed  for  Breuer's  comic  skips  when  he 
offers  the  poison  to  Siegfried.  They  are  mere 
clumsy  German  burlesque  ;  the  situation  demands 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  if  they  make  the  audience 
laugh,  that  is  no  excuse.  A  hundred  other  things  would 
make  a  German  audience  laugh  more  :  if  Mr.  Breuer, 
for  instance,  stood  on  his  head,  it  would  laugh  con- 
sumedly.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  and  intensity  of 
the  laughter  aroused  in  such  ways  ought  Mr.  Breuer  to 
feel  ashamed  of  himself ;  and  I  hope  that  next  time  he 
plays  Mime  in  England  he  will  have  dropped  all  such 
monkey-tricks.  Let  him  keep  them  for  Germany, 
where  they  have  no  sense  of  humour.  The  Alberich 
of  Friedrichs  is  perfectly  familiar  to  everyone.  It  is 
coarse  :  sometimes  one  feels  tempted  to  call  it  blatant 
and  unintelligent.  It  is  sheer  Bayreuth  ;  it  is  even 
more  Bayreuthish  than  the  Mime  of  Breuer  ;  and 
Friedrichs  bawls  more  and  bawls  more  steadily  than 
Breuer.  Still,  it  has  energy ;  it  has  the  redeeming 
quality  of  consistency  ;  if  it  is  not  a  real  reading  of  the 
part,  it  remarkably  resembles  one  ;  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  part  prevents  its  over-roughness  and  uncouth- 
ness  being  too  noticeable.  The  two  giants  were, 
as  we  critics  say  when  we  are  in  a  hurry  and  have 
not  time  to  think  of  a  decent  phrase,  "safe  in  the 
hands  of"  Messrs.  Klopfer  and  Pringle.  Mr.  Pringle's 
Fafner  was  especially  good.  Miss  Edith  Walker's 
Erda  was  not  so  fine  as  her  Waltraute.  Throughout 
the  second  cycle  as  nearly  throughout  the  first,  Mottl 
conducted  magnificently,  getting  astonishing  results  in 
the  way  of  power,  fire  and  colour  out  of  the  weary 
band.  I  occasionally  say  harsh  things  about  this 
band ;  but  lately  the  players  have  worked  with 
enormous  enthusiasm  and  devoted  all  their  skill  to 
securing  renderings  of  the  orchestral  portionsof  the  music 
as  good  as  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  Europe.  With  a 
Mottl  always  at  their  head  they  would  do  yet  better  ; 
and  if  the  syndicate  would  spare  a  little  of  its  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  and  give  more  frequently  holidays  to 
those  who  have  most  of  the  irksome  work — but  why 
should  I  dream  of  the  impossible?  Give  up  a  halfpenny 
of  the  thirty-three  per  cent. — never  ! 

Of  course  we  had  all  looked  forward  to  "The 
Mastersingers  "  with  interest  and  considerable  curiosity. 
We  wanted  to  hear  Wagner's  most  delicious,  most 
nonchalant  opera ;  we  wanted  also  to  hear  Jean  de 
Reszke  sing  or  learn  whether  he  intended  ever  again 
to  sing  at  Covent  Garden.  He  had  disappointed  us 
on  the  previous  Thursday,  and  the  Dowager  Lohengrin 
of  Dippel  had  ill  compensated  us  for  his  absence. 
However,  he  appeared  and  appeared  to  sing.  He  did 
not  sing  well  ;  neither  did  he  act  well  ;  he,  the  pet  of 
stalls  and  gallery  alike,  seemed  to  suffer  from  extreme 
nervousness.  None  the  less,  from  the  moment  the 
curtain  rose  one  saw  the  folly  of  talking  about  "Tenors 
of  the  future."  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  he 
thinks  of  retiring ;  but  if  he  does  retire,  no  tenor  who 
has  yet  sung  at  Covent  Garden  can  be  reckoned  on  to  fill 
his  place.  In  acting  and  in  singing  he  is  first  and  the 
rest  out  of  sight.  None  match  him  in  appearance 
and  address  ;  there  is  none  whose  gestures  compare 
with  his  in  gracefulness  and  expressiveness ;  there 
is  none  whose  tones  have  the  expressiveness  and 
beauty  of  his  ;  certainly  there  is  none  who  can  manage 
the  voice,  colouring  it  from  moment  to  moment  as  the 
moment's  emotion  requires,  as  he  manages  his.  For 
Jean,  Wednesday  evening  was  not  a  huge  success  ;  for 
any  other  than  Jean,  it  would  count  as  a  stupendous  hit. 
He  has  undoubtedly  been  ill,  and  will  not,  I  trust,  retire 
disgusted  with  his  own  shortcomings.  He  is  our  only 
Tristan,  our  best  Siegfried,  our  only  Walther,  and 
nearly  our  only  Lohengrin.  The  Eva  of.  Gadski  was 
workmanlike  ;  a  lady  I  wish  never  to  hear  again 
essayed  Magdelena  ;  Friedrichs  rather  brutally  carica- 
tured the  Academic  in  his  Beckmesser  ;  and  van  Rooy 
made  an  excellent  Sachs.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  too  like 
his  Wotan  ;  but  it  was  sound  and  sufficiently  poetical. 

Covent  Garden  announces  "La  Tosca "  for  next 
Thursday,  and  says  the  opera  has  been  a  great  success 
in  Italy  and  South  America.  That  is  damning  it  in 
advance  with  a  vengeance,  if  Covent  Garden  had  only 
the  wit  to  see  it.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Ternina  has 
not  the  wit  to  see  how  she  is  degrading  her  noble  art 
by  placing  it  at  the  service  of  such  rubbish.    J.  F.  R. 
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INSURANCE,  AND  INSURANCE. 

GOOD,  bad,  and  indifferent  are  relative  expressions, 
and  the  precise  significance  to  be  attached  to 
them  depends  upon  surroundings.  As  applied  to 
British  insurance  companies  good  is  superlatively  good, 
indifferent  implies  something  intrinsically  good,  and 
bad  would  be  good  were  it  not  for  so  much  that  is 
better. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Office  is  a  specimen  of  the 
good  in  British  insurance  ;  it  is  a  mutual  company 
with  no  shareholders  to  take  any  portion  of  the 
profits  ;  the  expenses  average  less  than  8  per  cent.1 
of  the  premium  income,  and  the  bonuses,  granted 
principally  as  reduction  of  premiums,  are  very  sub- 
stantial. The  report  for  i8gy  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
good  as  usual.  The  total  premium  income  falls  back 
to  the  level  of  eight  years  ago,  the  expenditure  is 
8]  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  as  compared  with  less 
than  6  per  cent,  some  years  back,  and  the  new  business 
is  less  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past,  being 
in  fact  only  half  what  it  was  in  1892,  1893,  and 
1894.  But  none  of  these  are  points  that  very  much 
affect  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  office.  It 
is  more  important  to  notice  that  the  directors  have  been 
able  to  increase  by  1  percent,  the  reduction  in  premium, 
that  the  mortality  experienced  has  been  within  the 
mortality  provided  for,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  upon  the  funds  is  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
rate  assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities.  In  whatever 
light  the  affairs  of  the  Metropolitan  are  regarded  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  welfare  of  existing  policy- 
holders is  well  looked  after,  even  though  the  office 
cannot  claim  to  be  energetic  in  conferring  the  benefit  of 
insurance  upon  the  great  body  of  the  uninsured.  This 
latter  merit  must  be  accorded  sometimes  as  the  sole 
virtue,  to  offices  which  are  anxious  to  grow  big,  while 
careless  of  the  welfare  of  existing  members. 

Were  the  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  the  only 
one  in  existence  we  would  be  prepared  to  dilate  upon  its 
merits,  and  proclaim  the  wonders  that  Life  assurance  can 
accomplish.  But  speaking  in  a  purely  relative  way,  and 
considering  its  merits  in  contrast  with  other  companies, 
we  are  able  to  accord  it  little  in  the  way  of  commendation. 
It  is  big  certainly,  since  its  funds  exceed  nine  millions  ; 
it  persuaded  more  than  five  thousand  people  to  take 
policies  last  year,  and  the  amount  of  the  new  assurances 
exceeded  two  millions.  It  is  good  that  these  people 
have  taken  the  advice  of  Charles  Dickens  to  be  assured, 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  they  have  not  assured  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  people  cannot  do  this  in  an  office  like 
the  Standard,  because  its  premium  rates  are  fairly  high, 
and  its  bonuses  distinctly  small,  while  its  prospects  of 
earning  large  surpluses  in  the  future  are  not  good.  For 
commission  and  expenses  alone  it  is  spending  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  premium  income  than  is  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  and  there  are  dividends  to  shareholders  to 
be  provided  for  in  addition  ;  moreover  it  assumes  that 
its  funds  will  earn  35  per 'cent,  for  a  large  portion  of  its 
liabilities,  and  as  they  are  only  earning  ^3  17s.  \id. 
the  margin  is  quite  small.  Thus  while  intrinsically 
excellent  it  is,  as  compared  with  other  companies,  quite 
otherwise  than  excellent. 

A  good  specimen  of  the  indifferent  office  is  the 
Edinburgh.  This  company  would  indeed  be  most  ex- 
cellent were  there  not  so  many  that  are  better.  Con- 
veniently available  records  show  no  year  in  which  the 
net  new  business  was  so  small  as  in  1899,  though  this 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  the  existing  policy-holders. 
When  the  dividends  to  shareholders  are  added  to  the 
commission  and  expenses,  it  is  seen  that  the  provision 
for  expenses  absorbs  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  them.  The  Company  values  at 
3  per  cent,  and  is  earning  less  than  3!  per  cent., 
so  that  the  margin  of  surplus  from  this  source 
also  is  distinctly  small,  and  at  the  last  valuation  the 
bonus,  which  was  smaller  than  previously,  could  not 
be  described  as  large  even  by  the  most  partial  of  its 
advocates.  Vet  we  repeat  when  considered  by  itself  the 
Edinburgh  is  an  excellent  office,  and  it  says  much  for 
British  Life  assurance  at  its  best  that  so  good  a  company 
only  attains  to  respectable  mediocrity  when  compared 
with  other  offices. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   SERVICE  RIFLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Victoria  Club,  Maritzburg. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  discussion 
on  this  subject,  and  think  that  perhaps  a  few  remarks 
from  one  who  has  seen  the  real  test,  that  of  war,  applied, 
might  be  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  several  writers  are 
completely  in  error  when  they  state  that  no  complaint 
has  been  made  by  either  officers  or  men. 

A  great  number  of  both  officers  and  men,  the  majority 
in  fact  of  those  I  have  met,  infinitely  prefer  the  Mauser 
rifle  used  by  the  Boers. 

Then  I  must  point  out  a  very  grave  error  :  that  of 
thinking  that  the  "clip"  system  of  loading  necessarily 
entails  quicker  firing.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
system  is  its  simplicity  and  quickness  in  loading,  a  very 
different  and  far  more  important  matter. 

This  advantage  gives  the  soldier  more  confidence, 
which  in  its  turn  prevents  him  from  being  flurried, 
and  makes  him  shoot  better. 

Nothing  more  clumsy  than  the  present  arrangement 
can  be  imagined  :  when  once  the  magazine  is  emptied, 
it  takes  the  ordinary  soldier  from  two  to  five  minutes 
to  recharge,  and  if  under  fire  he  would  never  do  this, 
but  would  revert  to  single  loading,  a  most  slow  and 
tedious  process. 

If  rapidity  in  firing  at  any  time  becomes  necessary — 
and  I  can  assure  those  who  have  never  been  in  action 
it  often  is  most  necessary — there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  two  systems— the  "  clip  "  is  vastly  superior. 
But  what  I  wish  to  impress  on  those  unversed 
in  rifles  is,  that  a  soldier  can  fire  just  as  slowly  with  the 
Mauser  as  with  the  service  rifle. 

As  regards  waste  of  ammunition,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  waste  of  ammunition  in  this  war  has  been 
enormous  :  the  reason  being  that,  not  being  allowed 
to  use  the  magazine  except  on  special  occasions  (vide 
Musketry  Regulations),  and  because  of  the  present 
unserviceable  pouches,  men  put  fifteen  or  twenty  rounds 
on  the  ground  beside  them,  and  forget  to  pick  them  up 
when  they  move. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Baillie-Grohman's  remarks  to  the  effect  that  to 
boast  about  a  single  loader  is  a  quaint  anachronism  in 
these  days  when  every  other  nation  has  adopted  a  rifle 
that  is  rot  only  magazine  in  name,  but  in  reality. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"A  Company  Officer." 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  MR.  GILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Marblehill,  co.  Donegal,  23  June,  1900. 

Sir, — There  appears  in  your  issue  of  the  16th  inst. 
an  attack  upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill  as 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ireland, 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 
I  am  not  here  concerned  with  defence  of  the  Plan  ;  but 
I  desire  to  ask  one  question. 

Mr.  Gill  has  worked  hard  for  Ireland  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  and  as  Secretary  to  the  Recess  Committee, 
of  whose  masterly  Report  he  was  (I  believe)  the  chief 
author.  The  success  of  the  Co-operative  movement 
and  of  the  literary  revival  in  Ireland  is  due  in  no  small 
measure — as  are  also  the  faint  stirrings  of  a  true  Civic 
patriotism  in  Dublin — to  his  writings  in  the  Irish  "  Daily 
Express,"  of  which  paper  he  was  for  some  time  editor. 

Mr.  Gill  is  working  hard  now,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  What  work  have  his  critics 
done  for  Ereland? — I  am,  &c. 

Hugh  A.  Law. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

94  Piccadilly,  W. 
Sir, —  1  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  me 
space  for  some  comment  on  the  letter  of  "  An  Irish 


Unionist,"  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  last  week.  I 
merely  wish  to  touch  on  two  points.  One  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  Land  Commission  is  "  only  carrying  out 
its  legal  duty."  The  other  the  reference  to  attacks  on 
Mr.  Balfour.  As  regards  the  first  ;  "  An  Irish. 
Unionist  "  here  calmly  begs  the  most  important  question 
in  Ireland  at  present.  The  point  is  :  are  rents  at 
present  being  only  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in 
prices,  or  is  a  wholesale  transfer  of  property  being  made 
from  landlord  to  tenant  ?  A  few  days  ago  a  tenant  of 
mine  was  offered  and  refused  twenty-two  years'  purchase 
of  his  rent,  for  his  tenant's  interest  in  his  farm.  When 
prices  were  at  the  highest,  between  '70  and  '80,  he 
would  never  have  got  nearly  this  price.  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  here  the  property  of  the  landlord  has  been 
largely  confiscated  ?  The  following  is  a  quotation  from 
a  letter  from  my  agent  received  yesterday,  in  answer  to 
my  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  for  a  reduction  of  33  per 
cent.,  following  one  of  22  per  cent,  in  '83.  "  I  know  no 
reason  for  reduction  of  33  per  cent,  except  injustice." 
Further  comment  on  this  point  is  needless.  I  will  only  add 
that  I  presume  your  correspondent  is  acquainted  with  the 
findings  of  the  Fry  Commission.  How  in  the  face  of  these 
findings,  and  of  such  facts  as  quoted  above  (which  are 
of  most  common  occurrence)  he  can  have  the  assurance 
to  talk  of  the  Land  Commission  only  carrying  out  its 
legal  duty,  is  to  me  a  mystery.  As  regards  the  second 
point,  I  will  not  put  forward  any  opinion  of  my  own, 
but  a  few  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Gill 
himself. 

Talking  of  the  British  elector  Mr.  Gill  says  :  "  Does 
he  not  see  the  leaders  of  both  great  parties,  treat- 
ing the  Irish  landlords  very  much  as  outlaws,  de- 
barred from  claiming  the  common  rights  of  every 
citizen  in  a  civilised  country  ?  He  forms  his  opinion  of 
their  deserts  from  this  fact.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Morley  do,  what  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour 
carry  on,  is,  he  thinks,  a  good  enough  policy  for  him, 
and  nothing  Irish  landlords  can  urge  will  make  him 
distrust  his  chiefs.  And  the  latter  then — what  of  them  ? 
Well  it  is  our  view,  that  the  leaders  of  English  policy, 
whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  have  deliberately 
resolved  to  put  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  in  possession 
of  the  soil  of  Ireland.  The  State  has  shown  Irish 
landlords  in  the  bluntest  fashion,  that  it  has  done  with 
them.  It  has  resolved  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  and  what 
is  more  to  the  point — to  get  rid  of  them  '  on  the 
cheap.'  It  will  be  quite  content  to  see  Irish  property 
gradually  submerged  under  successive  waves  of  statu- 
tory reductions  of  rent  till  the  last  estate  is  sold  up  to 
pay  the  last  mortgagee,  and  an  unbroken  sea  of  peasant- 
proprietary  flows  over  the  whole  country.  The  voice 
of  conscience,  if  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in 
public  affairs,  must  speak  loudly  in  the  ears  of  English 
statesmen  of  the  wrongs  they  have  wrought  to  buy  off' 
agrarian  agitation."  Here  we  have  the  opinion,  not  of 
an  Irish  landlord,  but  of  a  strong  Home  Ruler,  a  leader 
in  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
"An  Irish  LTnionist  "  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  or  if 
he  can  point  to  Irish  landlords  using  stronger  language 
than  the  above,  about  Mr.  Balfour  and  English  states- 
men generally. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Desdichado." 


BAD  LANGUAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — I  read  in  the  "  Times"  of  2nd  July  that 
the  "  Glasgow  Corporation  object  inter  alia,"  &c. — it 
is  not  material  to  the  point  to  mention  what  they  object 
to.  Why  in  the  world  inter  alia,  instead  of  "among 
other  things  "  ?  Why  do  you  not  protest  against  this 
abominable  and  inane  language  known  as  journalese? 
It  was  the  language  of  the  half-illiterate  :  it  is  coming 
imperceptibly  into  general  use. — Yours,  &c. 

A  Journalist. 

I  We  must  leave  it  to  our  correspondent  to  exercise 
his  influence  with  the  brethren  of  his  craft.  The 
Saturday  Review  does  not  indulge  in  journalese,  and 
that  is  the  best  protest  we  can  make. — Ed.  S.  R.  | 
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REVIEWS. 

A  GIRL'S  VIEW  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  LYONS. 

"  Side-lights  on  the  Reign  of  Terror  :  the  Memoirs  of 
Mademoiselle  des  Echerolles."  Translated  by 
Marie  Clothilde  Balfour.  London  :  Lane.  1900. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  public  knowledge  of  history  would  be  in  a  very 
different  state  if  upon  either  side  of  a  debated  ques- 
tion the  general  reader  were  accustomed  to  a  few  original 
authorities,  and  those  chosen  from  among  the  best.  It 
is  not  commonly  appreciated  how  biassed,  false  and  ill- 
balanced  is  the  run  of  books  from  which  we  get  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  crises  which  yet  sway  and 
div  ide  opinion  ;  and  of  these  crises  there  is  none  which 
has  more  passionately  roused  the  emotions,  and  there- 
fore none  which  has  been  more  falsely  rendered,  than 
the  two  central  years  of  the  French  Revolution.  Many 
Englishmen  are  acquainted  for  instance  with  Taine's 
masterpiece;  how  many  could  point  out  one  example  of 
its  innumerable  suppressions  of  evidence,  of  its  reliance 
upon  chance  gossip,  or  of  its  neglect  of  documentary 
evidence  ?  These  false  impressions  can  be  corrected  in 
no  better  way  than  by  the  reading  of  such  a  book  as  that 
now  before  us.  There  exists  a  current  impression  that 
original  authorities  are  at  once  too  tedious  and  too 
numerous  to  be  read  with  any  profit  by  any  but  the 
professional  historian  ;  that  impression  is  false.  They 
are  as  a  rule  far  more  vivid  and  entertaining  than  any 
summary  or  condensation  can  be,  and  as  for  their 
number  it  is  necessary  to  read  but  one  or  two  on  either 
side  of  a  matter  to  gain  at  once  the  whole  atmosphere, 
and  the  best  part  of  the  facts  upon  which  a  knowledge 
of  it  depends.  But  those  few  original  authorities 
must  be  excellent  of  their  kind  ;  they  must  be  the 
work  of  minds  that  can  feel  humour,  that  can  describe 
vividly  and  that  have  had  some  opportunity  for  a  wide 
experience,  and  because  these  Memoirs  conform  to  such 
canons  they  may  be  chosen  as  a  type  of  what  the 
general  reader  requires. 

They  have  many  points  of  peculiar  interest.  Written 
by  a  young  girl — almost  a  child,  describing  from  within 
one  of  the  most  confused  and  difficult  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary episodes  (the  siege  of  Lyons),  characterised 
throughout  by  a  very  tolerant  understanding,  they 
convince  one  as  much  by  their  evident  sincerity  as  they 
do  by  their  minute  detail.  The  spirit  that  makes  the 
whole  so  readable  is  very  well  put  by  the  writer  herself 
in  the  little  preface  in  which  she  dedicates  the  book  to 
her  niece,  long  after  the  storm  had  passed  and  in  a 
time  when,  like  all  the  finer  spirits  of  the  Christian 
aristocracy,  she  could  look  back  upon  the  Revolution 
and  praise  a  work  whose  building  had  been  so  terrible. 

"  I  have  heard  very  different  opinions  expressed  of 
those  days  already  so  far  removed  from  us  ;  many 
persons  seem  to  be  convinced  that,  had  they  been 
present,  they  would  have  shown  far  greater  prudence 
and  wisdom  than  the  men  who  were  actually  there. 
I  can  only  answer  by  saying,  as  I  have  perhaps  said 
too  often  in  my  Memoirs,  that  those  who  did  not  live 
then  can  form  no  idea  of  that  time  of  torment,  when 
the  intoxication  of  absolute  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  overwhelming  terror  on  the  other,  divided 
France  into  two  classes,  executioners  and  victims.  .  .  . 
I  repeat  again  that  those  who  have  not  been  broken 
by  the  whirlwind  of  the  Revolution,  should  hesitate 
before  they  judge  of  those  times.  It  is  as  though  one 
attempted,  upon  a  summer's  day  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
serene  valley,  to  realise  the  tempest  that  shakes  the 
ocean." 

With  this  note  running  through  the  book  one  can  see 
how  the  sister  of  an  emigre  and  the  daughter  of  a  rebel 
kept  her  pen  from  the  foolish  violence  that  destroys  the 
value  of  a  score  of  similar  diaries.  She  does  not 
indeed  understand  her  contemporaries — perhaps  no  one 
did  so  in  that  time  of  division — she  speaks  of  the 
Rebellion  of  Lyons  as  conducted  by  the  "  respectable 
classes "  and  seems  to  wonder  why  the  masses  of 
unemployed  weavers,  the  "  Canuts,"  should  sympathise 
with  the  Republican  army  outside  ;  she  speaks  of 
Couthon  (on  p.  72)  as  "capable  of  promising  anything 
without  ever  intending  to  keep  his  word,"  which  is 
unfair  to  that  crippled  idealist ;  and  she  alludes  to  the 


mass  of  the  population — the  very  nation  for  which  the 
Revolution  existed — as  though  in  some  vague  way 
they  were  outside  the  national  entity.  In  a  word  she 
is  thoroughly  of  the  old  regime — the  more  so  because 
she  is  seeing  things  with  the  eyes  of  a  child.  But  the 
veracity  and  minuteness  of  her  anecdotes  correct  the 
false  impression  of  such  generalities.  Thus  in  the 
description  of  the  fall  of  the  town,  she  says  (p.  72)  : — 
"  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  commandant  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  ;  it  was  our  friend,  our  good  friend, 
de  Gueriot,  who  sent  us  such  beautiful  bombs  with  the 
conscientious  skill  of  his  profession." 

And  again  (on  p.  142)  though  she  very  much  deplores 
such  extravagance  yet  she  sees  the  fun  of,  as  well  as 
feels  the  duty  of  telling  accurately,  such  an  anecdote 
as  that  of  young  Foret  running  into  his  old  father's 
bedroom  and  shouting  "  If  you  were  not  a  good 
Republican,  I  would  denounce  you  and  have  you 
executed  to-morrow.  Learn  that  a  good  Republican 
has  neither  father  nor  family;  he  only  acknowledges 
the  Republic,  he  only  loves  the  Republic,  to  it  he 
sacrifices  all  else  without  hesitation  and  without  delay." 

The  Memoirs  are  full  of  vivid  and  strong  description, 
rather  simple  in  the  style  of  telling  and  usually  over- 
short  but  valuable  material  out  of  which  to  build  a 
physical  impression  of  the  time.  We  cannot  do  more 
than  quote  a  couple  out  of  the  very  numerous  examples 
that  the  book  furnishes.  The  first  is  on  p.  28  and 
shows  us  Chalier  on  his  way  south  to  Lyons  as  he  came 
to  Roanne.  She  was  in  the  market  place  with  her 
father  as  he  passed.  "  Standing  on  the  roof  of  the 
coach  he  harangued  the  people  on  the  blessings  the 
great  day  had  brought  them,  a  stream,  as  it  were,  of 
blood  and  lava  flowing  from  his  impious  lips  and 
branding  his  words  upon  the  crowd  that  listened  to 
him.  '  Brothers,  you  have  destroyed  the  infamous 
Bastille,  and  its  walls  have  fallen  before  you  ;  but  there 
is  a  greater  work  before  you,  when  it  shall  be  heads 
that  shall  fall,  and  then  only  you  shall  be  free.'  As  the 
coach  drove  away  he  was  still  yelling  'death  to  the 
Tyrant.'" 

The  second  is  on  p.  76  and  describes  Dubois-Crance 
(who  by  the  way  was  her  cousin)  after  the  fall  of  the 
city,  when  that  aristocratic  conventionnel  came  down 
in  mercy  to  Lyons: — "What  struck  me  most  in  this 
visit  was  the  man  himself,  very  tall,  and  wearing  his 
black  hair  a  la  Titus.  He  was  being  shaved  when  we 
arrived,  and  the  superb  basin  at  his  side  was  of  solid 
silver." 

The  book  in  its  English  form  suffers  from  certain 
blemishes.  Following  the  unfortunate  example  of  the 
French  original  it  has  no  index — a  fatal  thing  for  any- 
thing that  pretends  to  be  historical  material.  Here  and 
there,  whether  by  misprint  or  what  not,  grave  errors  of 
date  are  introduced  ;  for  example  the  massacre  of 
9  September  in  Lyons  is  put  in  1793,  which  is  ridiculous. 
Again  the  translation  throughout  suffers  from  a  copying 
of  French  idiom,  and  though  it  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do,  yet  it  is  surely  necessary  if  one  is  to 
translate  at  all,  to  turn  the  French  dependent  clause 
and  to  avoid  a  literal  translation  of  the  typical  French 
rhetorical  sentence,  which  produces  a  totally  different 
effect  in  English  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  original. 
One  might  also,  if  one  were  over-critical,  complain  of 
the  title.  The  book  is  much  more  a  diary  of  the  siege 
of  Lyons  and  of  the  consequences  of  its  fall  than  any- 
thing else.  But  these  slight  faults  do  little  to  mar  a 
work  which  will  form  a  really  valuable  addition  to  an 
English  library  on  the  Revolution. 


THE  CHAUCER  CANON. 

"  The  Chaucer  Canon  :  with  a  Discussion  of  the  Works 
associated  with  the  Name  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer." 
By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat.  Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.    1900.    3s.  net. 

IT  may  be  safely  assumed  that  out  of  every  hundred 
readers  who  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  Belles 
Lettres  there  are  not  five  who  care  a  straw  about  the 
technicalities  of  philology,  and  it  is  no  doubt  equally- 
true  that  those  who  are  interested  in  philology  are  pro- 
portionately indifferent  to  Belles  Lettres.  But  de- 
structive criticism  of  a  philological  kind  is  making  such 
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inroads  into  the  treasures  of  literature  that  even  the 
general  reader  can  scarcely  remain  indifferent.  What 
Wolf  and  his  partisans  have  assayed  to  do  for  the 
Homeric  poems  Mr.  Skeat  and  his  school,  with  in- 
numerable auxiliaries  in  Germany  and  America,  are 
assaying  to  do  for  Chaucer.  They  have  happily  left  his 
claims  to  most  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  unimpaired, 
but  they  have  stripped  him  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Minor  Poems,  of  the  charming  "Court  of  Love,"  of 
the  still  more  charming  "  Flower  and  the  Leaf," 
of  the  quaint  and  pleasing  "Chaucer's  Dream,"  of 
the  very  pretty  "Cuckoo  and  Nightingale,"  and  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  deprive  him  also  of  the 
"  Romaunt  of  the  Rose."  The  book  before  us  is  an 
attempt  to  present  in  a  popular  form  the  processes  and 
the  results  of  this  onslaught  on  what  may  be  called 
the  minor  claims  of  the  father  of  our  poetry  to  our 
admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  Chaucer  Canon  briefly  described  is  this.  A 
minute  examination  of  such  works  of  Chaucer  as  are 
undoubtedly  genuine  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
certain  characteristics  of  etymology,  of  grammar,  of 
versification  and  of  rhyme.  These  have  been  care- 
fully tabulated,  have  been  assumed  to  be  uniform, 
and  so  have  furnished  tests  to  which  the  doubtful 
poems  are  brought.  If  a  poem  answers  to  these 
tests  it  is  genuine  ;  if  it  does  not  it  is  spurious.  In 
the  "Canterbury  Tales"  for  example  Chaucer  never 
rhymes  words  ending  etymologically  with  "y"  and 
words  ending  etymologically  with  "ye,"  or  rhymes 
"ight"  and  "yt,"or  "  al"  (the  adverb)  with  "  falle  " 
(the  infin.),  but  that  is  habitually  done  in  the 
"  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  so  away  goes  the  "  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,"  though  Chaucer  has  himself  told  us  that 
he  translated  that  poem.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatis- 
factory than  Mr.  Skeat's  tests,  to  every  one  of  which 
there  are  exceptions  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  and 
nothing  more  unwarrantable  than  some  of  his  conclu- 
sions. We  need  go  no  further  than  the  grounds  on  which 
the  prose  treatise,  "The  Testament  of  Love,"  is  rejected, 
and  assigned  to  Thomas  Usk.  We  are  not  defending 
its  genuineness — we  are  merely  commenting  on  the 
evidence  on  which  such  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at. 
There  is  no  MS.  of  the  work  extant  so  that  philo- 
logical arguments  there  are  none  :  but  there  is  a 
passage  in  it  in  which  Chaucer  is  praised — Chaucer 
would  not  praise  himself,  therefore  the  work  is  not  by 
Chaucer.  The  first  letters  of  the  chapters  may  by  a 
little  dovetailing  be  made  to  fall  into  the  words 
"  Margarete  of  virtw  have  mercy  on  Thsknve."  This 
last  word  is  actually  interpreted  Thine  Usk,  and  the 
work  is,  on  this  evidence,  confidently  assigned  to 
Thomas  Usk,  Mr.  Bradley  having  "discovered  by  a 
happy  inspiration  " — we  should  prefer  to  say  by  a  very 
convenient  inspiration — "that  the  text  might  have 
suffered  dislocation."  This  is  a  typical  instance  of  the 
sort  of  evidence  and  arguments  to  which  Mr.  Skeat 
and  his  school  frequently  resort.  We  cannot  but 
suspect  that  if  they  are  right  in  rejecting  certain  works 
of  Chaucer,  they  are  right  for  the  wrong  reasons  and 
that  the  Chaucer  Canon  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  genus  philologist  has  many  deplorable 
disqualifications  for  tampering  with  the  texts  of  writers 
of  genius,  and  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that 
pure  audacity  and  want  of  common  sense  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  No  sensible  person  would  reject  the 
"Testament  of  Love"  on  such  evidence  as  Messrs. 
Skeat  and  Bradley  adduce.  For  our  own  part  we  are 
of  opinion  that  what  has  been  said  of  a  Canon  of  a 
very  different  kind — Granville  Sharpe's  Canon — namely 
that  it  "  always  fails  at  a  pinch  "  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  the  Chaucer  Canon. 


NOT  FOR  PHILOSOPHERS. 

"  A  System  of  Ethics."  By  Friedrich  Paulsen,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Edited  and  Translated  by  Frank  Thilly,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.     1899.     i8.v.  net. 

1  )ROFESSOR  PAULSEN'S  work  affords  a  convinc- 
A  ing  proof — if  proof  be  needed— that  the  inevitable 
reaction  against  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and 
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the  sterile  paradoxes  of  Nietzsche  has  at  last  made 
itself  felt  in  Germany.  His  system  of  ethics  is 
avowedly  the  product  of  a  return  to  the  founders  and 
masters  of  the  science — Plato  and  Aristotle  ;and  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  the  sanity  and  clearness  of  his 
views  come  as  a  welcome  relief  after  the  vague  mysti- 
cism and  perverse  ingenuity,  which  have  threatened  to 
envelop  German  thought  on  morals  and  metaphysics  in 
a  mist  of  Egyptian  darkness.  The  consciousness  of  his 
opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  his  time  even  leads 
Professor  Paulsen  to  protest  that  his  book  has  not  been 
written  for  philosophers — whom  with  a  rather  unphilo- 
sophical  sneer  he  describes  as  "people  already  over- 
burdened with  thoughts  :  "  but  for  "  readers  who  have 
in  some  way  or  other  been  stimulated  to  meditate  upon 
the  problems  of  life  and  are  looking  for  someone  to 
discuss  these  questions  with  them." 

This  description  of  the  aim  of  the  work  is  indeed  so 
far  correct  that  only  one  out  of  the  three  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed  is  directly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  problem  of  ethics  proper,  the  definition 
of  the  essential  quality  which  gives  to  an  act  moral 
worth.  Professor  Paulsen's  view  upon  this  question 
may  be  best  indicated  in  his  own  words  as  "the  teleo- 
logical  view,  which  is  limited  and  defined  by  a 
double  antithesis.  On  the  one  side,  by  hedonistic 
utilitarianism,  which  teaches  that  pleasure  is  the  thing 
of  absolute  worth  to  which  virtue  and  morality  are 
related  as  means.  In  opposition  to  this  teleological 
ethics  contend  that  not  the  feeling  of  pleasure  but  the 
objective  content  of  life  itself  is  the  thing  of  worth. 
.  .  .  Intuitionalistic  formalism  is  the  other  antithesis. 
This  regards  the  observance  of  a  system  of  a  priori 
rules,  of  the  moral  laws  as  the  thing  of  absolute  worth. 
In  opposition  to  this  teleological  ethics  contends  that 
the  thing  of  absolute  worth  is  not  the  observance  of 
moral  laws  but  the  substance  which  is  embraced  in 
their  formulae,  the  human  historical  life  which  fills  the 
outline  with  an  infinite  wealth  of  manifold  concrete 
forms." 

The  general  reader  with  his  eye  on  "practical" 
questions  is  not  likely  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the 
arguments  with  which  Professor  Paulsen  enforces  the 
view  outlined  in  the  extract  quoted.  Nor  is  it  in  any 
way  derogatory  to  the  ability  of  the  author  to  say  that 
the  English  student  of  philosophy  will  find  little  that  is 
new  to  him  in  this  part  of  the  work.  English  thought 
has  always  been  so  intimately  moulded  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  that  the  teleological  view  is  already  familiar 
to  it.  The  main  arguments  against  Hedonism  and  the 
Kantian  doctrines  of  the  good  will  and  the  categorical 
imperative  are  clearly  and  succinctly  stated  :  but  here 
again  Professor  Paulsen  has  had  the  misfortune  or — 
from  our  point  of  view — the  good  fortune  to  be  antici- 
pated by  the  late  Professor  Green  and  Mr.  Bradley. 
The  English  critic  will  rather  complain  that  the  Pro- 
fessor hardly  realises  the  difficulty  which  his  own  theory 
has  to  encounter  in  the  increasing  specialisation  of 
human  activities.  Aristotle  could  find  in  the  speculative 
life  an  adequate  measure  of  moral  value  :  but  by  what 
standard  is  the  modern  world  to  decide  whether  the  life 
of  the  student  or  the  politician  is  the  higher  in  point  of 
excellence  ?  The  impossibility  of  an  answer  to  the 
question,  as  has  been  truly  said,  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  judgment  of  moral  value  is  bound  to 
remain  essentially  incomplete  and  that  the  attempt  to 
discover  a  summum  bonum  ends  in  the  destruction  of 
the  teleological  view. 

The  reader  whom  the  author  has  in  mind  will,  we  sus- 
pect, turn  rather  to  the  first  and  third  parts  of  this  work. 
Professor  Paulsen  certainly  possesses  the  gift  of  clear 
exposition  of  such  familiar  topics  as  the  contrast 
between  the  Greek,  the  Christian  and  the  medieval 
ideals  of  life  or  the  ethical  problems  which  arise 
in  connexion  with  education,  suicide  and  war.  The 
popularity  of  Mr.  Leekv's  works  sufficiently  shows  that 
interest  in  these  subjects  is  not  confined  to  under- 
graduate debating  societies :  and  Professor  Paulsen, 
unlike  many  writers  on  ethics,  brings  a  healthy  common- 
sense  to  bear  in  his  treatment  of  them.  The  best 
chapter  is  certainly  that  on  the  limits  of  truth-speak- 
ing :  and  he  who  once  grasps  the  principle  that  "  truths 
cannot  lie  passed  from  hand  to  hand  like  coins  and  the 
shortest  way  to  communicate  them  is  not  always  the 
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straightest "  will  cease  to  be  troubled  by  qualms  of 
conscience  as  to  the  Tightness  of  compromise. 

Professor  Thilly  has  done  his  work  as  translator  with 
accuracy  and  skill.  The  reader  is  rarely  reminded  that 
the  original  is  in  German— a  merit  which  those  who 
have  tried  to  translate  German  philosophy  will  appre- 
ciate at  its  true  value. 


AUSTRALASIAN  SCENERY. 

**  Tasmanian  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Flowers."    By  A.  S. 
Murray.    Australia  :  George  Robertson  ;  London  : 
Virtue,     igco.  42s. 
"Twelve  Hundred  Miles  on  the  River  Murray."  By 
A.   S.   Murray.     Australia :    George  Robertson ; 
London  :  Virtue.  42s. 
«'  '"TASMANIAN  RIVERS  "  is  a  book  of  sketches 
well  designed  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty,  the 
expanse,  and  something  of  the  boldness  of  the  scenery 
•of  that  splendid  island.    The  naturalist  and  the  angler 
— the  one  is  often  the  other— will  follow  the  author's 
wanderings  with  pleasurable  interest,  and  sometimes 
with  envy.     Mr.  Murray  has  thoroughly  fished  the 
Derwent,  the  Huonville  and  other  rivers  together  with 
the  lakes,  and  tells  with  all  a  sportsman's  justifiable 
pride  where  and  under  what  conditions  he  has  met  with 
the   greatest   success.     He   has   not  omitted — what 
•fisherman  ever  did  ? — incidentally  to  mention  the  exact 
weight  of  the  catch  of  the  season,  and  the  sort  of  bait 
that  proved  a  faithful  ally.    To  Tasmanian  travellers 
Mr.  Murray's  notes  and  statistics  relating  to  the  mam- 
mals, as  well  as  the  fishes,  will  be  of  value  as  marking 
out  the  distinctive  life  of  the  country.    The  "devil," 
of  all  animals   the   most  repulsive  looking,  is  there 
indigenous  ;   its  appearance  suggests  a  combination 
between  a  bull  terrier  and  a  pig.     Mr.  Murray  sees 
in  it  rather  the  bull  terrier  and  a  bear. 

Many  of  the  landscape  sketches  abound  in  sunset 
and  atmospheric  effects,  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
wild  and  grand  forces  making  up  the  Tasmanian 
whole.  But  the  sketch  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Tamar 
and  the  cliffs  that  guard  its  border  gives  but  a  slight 
cue  to  the  sensations  which  stir  such  as  gaze  upon 
it  for  the  first  time.  As  a  lover  of  flowers  Mr.  Murray 
points  our  attention  to  many  of  note.  He  seems  to 
feel  their  beauty  and  gathers  from  them  some  of  their 
individual  characteristics  ;  but  how  much  better  it  had 
been  to  rely  on  the  imagination  of  his  readers  to  depict 
them  rather  than  attempt  to  work  in  a  field  where  his 
brush  is  a  laggard.  The  floral  sketches,  as  is  the 
portrait  of  the  unhappy  kingfisher,  are  drawn  without 
grace  or  artistic  arrangement,  without  the  detail  work 
necessary  to  accuracy.  They  fall,  in  fact,  sadly  short 
of  the  cherished  remembrances  of  those  who  have  seen 
the  flowers  for  themselves  and  inhaled  their  perfume. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  they  can  have  come 
from  the  same  hand  and  mind  as  many  of  the  very 
charming  bits  of  landscape.  A  brush  that  can  show  us 
the  morning  and  evening  light  on  the  Tamar  should 
disdain  its  representations  of  the  kingfisher  and  the 
flowers  that  have  come  within  its  way. 

Very  clearly  and  concisely  Mr.  Murray  in  his  other 
book  relates  the  points  of  interest  that  particularly 
appealed  to  him  as  he  journeyed  over  twelve  hundred 
miles  on  the  river  Murray,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Aus- 
tralian rivers.  To  take  this  trip  enough  of  inducement 
was  found  in  the  accounts  of  Captain  Sturt's  explora- 
tions along  its  tortuous  course,  and  in  the  anticipation 
of  such  changes  as  should  have  occurred  since  that 
day.  Choosing  to  row  and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  camp 
life  along  the  shore,  Mr.  Murray  and  his  genial  comrade 
started  on  their  way  in  winter,  when  it  is  warm  in  those 
parts  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  most  favourable  to 
such  an  expedition.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  and 
healthy  ;  but  the  scenery  is  monotonous  to  a  marked 
degree.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  eye  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  grey  tone  of  colour  which  is  shed  by  the 
eucalyptus  trees,  and  to  their  weird,  fantastically  shaped 
branches,  it  longs  for  a  change  of  scene  to  enliven  the 
recurring  views.  There  is  an  oppressiveness  in  seeing 
constantly  similar  sights.  Even  the  novelty  of  getting 
among  the  cliffs  is  soon  dissipated  by  their  repetition,  so 
that  one  cannot  but  turn  with  gratitude  to  the  birds 


when  by  their  flight  they  appear  to  break  the  sky-line, 
or  when  they  come  near  enough  to  display  their  gorgeous 
colours. 

While  the  illustrations  in  Mr.  Murray's  book  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  natural  scenes  along  the 
river,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  life  on  the 
adjacent  land.     Much   of  it,  as   is  well  known  to 
Australians,  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  country  taken 
up  for  wool-growing;  in  fact,  squatted  upon.  Many 
of  the  estates  or  stations,  as  they  are  called,  which 
have  resulted  from  this  practice,  are  very  large  and 
often  show  that  all  interests  become  subservient  to  that 
of  the  production  of  wool.    The  station  owner  has 
much    to     perplex    him.      There    are    the  rabbits 
and  the  sundowner ;  and  there  were  the  kangaroos. 
The  sundowner  is  one  "who  toils  not  neither  doth  he 
spin."    He  wanders  from  station  to  station  always  de- 
claring himself  to  be  in  search  of  work  but  seldom 
choosing  to  accept  it  when  offered.    For  his  rations 
and  shelter  he  relies  entirely  upon  the  special  travellers' 
huts  which  are  a  demanded  institution  on  the  stations. 
At  these  places  these  wanderers  receive  as  rations, 
and  at  the  owner's  expense,  tea,  sugar,  flour  and 
occasionally  even  meat.     Although  not  infallibly  the 
custom,  they  usually  do  their  own  cooking.  They 
may  well  be  added  to  the  curses  of  Australia,  for  should 
a  grazier  have  the  courage  to  refuse  to  feed  and  shelter 
these  aimless  creatures,  they  would  immediately  set 
fire  to  the  grass,  burn  the  fences  and  destroy  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  land.    In  speaking  of  his 
impression  as  to  the  origin  of  this  custom  Mr.  Murray 
says  :  "  In  the  early  days  of  settlement  convicts  were 
assigned  to  some  outlying  squatter  ;  it  was  a  recognised 
thing  that  people  en  route  should  accommodate  and 
assist  them  on  their  journey  ;  and  rightly  so,  for  they 
were  really  going  to  obtain  work,  different  from  the 
wandering  class  above  referred  to." 

For  Australia,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the  sundowners  should  greatly  decrease  in 
numbers  as  has  the  once  ubiquitous  kangaroo. 
Apparently  Mr.  Murray  saw  but  few  kangaroos  on 
his  trip.  "They  were  very  wary,"  he  says,  "  and  gave 
no  opportunity  of  shooting  them."  They  had  come 
down  to  the  river  to  drink.  All  animal  and  bird  life  is 
forced  to  the  rivers  and  swamps  from  the  inlaying 
plains,  when  they  are  devastated  by  the  not 
infrequent  droughts.  A  welcome  break  to  the 
sameness  of  the  vast  stretches  of  land  along  the  river 
is  the  approach  to  places  that  have  been  irrigated. 
This  is  the  chief  charm  at  Maldura,  the  garden  spot  of 
the  river.  Mr.  Murray,  speaking  of  his  halt  at  this 
point,  gives  a  glimpse  of  what  irrigation  and  develop 
ment  might  eventually  do  for  the  country.  "  A  man," 
he  says,  "with  a  small  holding,  rabbit-proof  netted,  of 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  acres  thus  improved, 
could  carry  and  fatten  eight  sheep  to  the  acre ;  his 
comparatively  small  holding  would  be  more  valuable 
than  ten  thousand  acres  unirrigated,  rabbit  infested, 
and  subject  to  repeated  droughts." 

The  principal  feature  of  the  book  is  the  numerous 
coloured  illustrations  which  well  represent  the  parti- 
cular phase  of  Australian  landscape.  Several,  portray- 
ing the  sunset  glow  when  the  ashen  tints  that  have 
prevailed  during  the  day  have  turned  to  golden  and 
purple,  are  full  of  atmosphere  and  spirit.  They  greatly 
relieve  the  book  from  the  strain  of  monotony  and  want 
of  incident,  which  Mr.  Murray  must  have  felt,  as  per- 
severingly  he  rowed  on. 


LATIMER. 

"Hugh  Latimer"  (Leaders  of  Religion  Series).  By 
R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  J.  Carlyle.  London  : 
Methuen.     1899.    y.  6d. 

IF,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  remarks,  there  were  few 
loftily  beautiful  characters  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  were  some  men,  on  both  sides,  of  transparent 
simplicity  and  honesty.  Latimer  was  hardly  a  great 
leader  of  religion,  though  Ridley  styled  him  the  "  very 
apostle  of  our  English  race,"  and  he  played  little 
part  in  Convocation.  But  he  figured  prominently 
in  the  public  mind,  and  was  especially  singled  out 
for   banishment   in   the   demands    of    the  northern 
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rebels.  Though  no  theologian,  his  great  gifts  as 
a  popular  preacher  and  the  homely  matter  of  his  ser- 
mons, hitting  just  those  nails  on  the  head  about  which 
the  mind  of  the  average  man  was  exercised,  gave 
him  an  extraordinary  influence  with  his  countrymen, 
who  saw  in  Latimer  no  pliable  courtier  like  Cranmer 
but  almost  the  only  man  who  durst  stand  up  to  the 
terrible  Henrv.  He  is  said  to  have  given  the  King  for 
a  New  Year's  present  a  New  Testament  with  the  leaf 
doubled  down  at  the  words  "Adulterers  God  will 
judge."  He  certainly  reproached  him  openly  for  for- 
bidding the  Bible  to  be  read  in  English,  and  for  putting 
his  horses  where  poor  men  ought  to  be,  namely,  in  the 
abbeys,  using  words  like  these  :  "  Gracious  King,  re- 
member your  selfe  ;  have  pitie  upon  your  soule,  and 
thinke  that  the  daie  is  even  at  hand  when  you  shall 
give  account  of  your  office  and  of  the  bloud  that  hath 
been  shed  with  your  sword."  Fox  may  well  speak  of 
"  the  great  boldnesand  divine  stoutnesse  in  this  man," 
and  Henry,  who  loved  an  Englishman,  swallowed  his 
choleric  resentment.  Rather  than  conform  to  the  Six 
Articles  Latimer  prepared  to  go  overseas,  and  laid 
aside  his  episcopal  vesture,  saying  he  had  never  found 
his  shoulders  so  light  before.  At  a  later  date,  when 
given  by  Mary  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  kingdom, 
the  old  man  would  not  avail  himself  of  it,  but  waited  for 
his  doom.  Against  this  must  be  put  his  unwilling  sub- 
scription in  prison  to  the  propositions  laid  before  him  by 
the  bishops  in  1532.  But  these  were  framed  with  modera- 
tion, and  Latimer's  protestantism  (to  use  a  term  incorrect 
in  England  till  the  next  century)  was  not  at  that  time 
very  pronounced.  Prior  Hylsey  reported  :  "  He  is 
much  more  against  the  abuse  of  things  than  the  things 
themselves."  Latimer's  subscription,  as  our  authors 
remark,  made  no  difference  in  his  teaching.  This  was 
often  coarse,  abusive  and  irreverent,  after  the  manner 
of  the  times,  but  his  tirades  were  directed  not  against 
doctrines  but  against  practical  abuses.  "  I  have 
never,"  he  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  in  1532,  "  preached 
anything  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  Fathers,  nor, 
as  far  as  I  know,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith.  I  have 
desired,  I  own,  a  reformation  in  the  judgment  of  the 
vulgar."  His  teaching  was,  he  wrote  to  Morice  in 
1533,  that  images  of  saints  are  not  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  way  of  prayer,  "and  yet  they  may  be  wel 
used  when  they  be  applied  to  that  use  that 
they  were  ordeined  for,  to  bee  lay  men's  bookes  for 
remembrance  of  heavenly  things.  ...  I  never  denied 
but  that  [saints]  might  be  worshipped  and  be  our 
mediatours,  though  not  by  way  of  redemption  (for  so 
Christ  alonelie  is  a  whole  mediatour  both  for  them  and 
for  us)  yet  by  the  way  of  intercession.  .  .  .  And  I  never 
denyed  pilgrimage.  And  yet  I  have  said  that  much 
scurfe  must  be  pared  away  ere  ever  it  can  be  wel  don. 
As  for  the  Ave  Maria  who  can  thinke  that  I  would  deny 
it?  I  said  it  was  an  heavenly  greeting  of  our  blessed 
lady,  but  I  said  it  was  not  properly  a  praier,  as  the 
Pater  nosier.  .  .  .  He  that  sheweth  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  Purgatorie  doth  not  denie  it.  .  .  .  But  con- 
sider whether  provision  for  purgatorie  hath  not  brought 
thousands  to  hell.  Debts  have  not  been  payd,"  &c. 
As  it  is,  it  "fats  and  trickes  up"  countless  "idle  and 
slothful  lubbers."  He  would  prefer  Jack  of  the 
Skullery's  suffrage  for  him  when  dead  than  the  venal 
pardons  of  the  Pope.  And  he  would  sooner  be  in 
purgatory  "than  in  Lollard's  Tower,  the  bishops' 
prison,  for  divers  skils  and  causes."  In  this  he  might 
be  starved  to  death,  or  strangled  and  said  to  have 
hanged  himself;  in  that  he  could  not.  "In  this,  I 
might  lacke  charity ;  there  I  could  not.  In  this  I 
might  be  a  member  of  the  divell  ;  in  that  I  could  not  ; " 
and  so  forth.  Fox  considered  that  Latimer's  eyes  were 
only  partly  opened  in  those  days.  He  certainly  did  not 
abandon  high  Eucharistic  views  till  his  old  age.  But 
his  protest  all  through  had  been  against  popular 
corruptions  rather  than  authorised  dogmas  or  time- 
honoured  institutions.  His  dying  appeal  was  to 
a  General  Council.  It  would  be  an  absurd  anachronism 
also  to  think  of  Latimer  and  his  fellow-victims  as 
martyrs  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Latimer  more 
than  once  presided  at  a  burning.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle  have  dealt  with  their  subject  in  a  candid 
and  impartial  way,  though  their  sympathies  are 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the   New  Learning    a  title 


applied  properly  not  to  the  secular  renaissance  but  to 
the  reformed  divinity.  Not  the  least  interesting  matter 
of  their  book  consists  in  the  extracts  from  Latimer's 
discourses  on  current  economic  evils  caused  by  the 
abolition  of  the  guilds,  fraternities  and  monasteries,  the 
substitution  of  rack-renting  for  feudal  relations,  the 
turning  of  tilth  into  grass,  enclosures,  debased  coinage, 
and,  not  least,  the  disendowment  of  the  poor  scholar. 


NICOLAS  POUSSIN. 

"  Nicolas  Poussin,  his  Life  and  Work."  By  Elizabeth 
H.  Denio.  London  :  Sampson  Low.  1899.  125-.  6d. 
net. 

NICOLAS  POUSSIN  prided  himself  on  "  neglecting 
nothing"  in  painting;  here,  according  to  him,  was 
the  secret  of  his  success.  Interpreted,  this  means  that  he 
was  an  eclectic,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  his  failure  to 
command  the  wannest  kind  of  devotion.  Revered  in 
his  own  country,  admired  in  all,  his  supremacy  is  too 
much  that  of  the  supremely  well  behaved.  He  belongs 
to  a  type  of  French  genius,  the  academic,  represented 
later  by  David  and  Ingres,  an  angry  authoritative  type, 
jealous  of  the  recognition  of  art  bent  on  emotional 
expression  at  the  cost  of  what  Delacioix  constantly 
recurred  to,  "sacrifices."  The  man  who  "neglects" 
or  "sacrifices"  is  to  these  at  best  dangerous,  at  worst 
a  charlatan.  Caravaggio  was  dangerous  to  Poussin, 
Rubens  to  David.  "  Saluez  messieurs,  mais  ne  re- 
gardez  pas"  said  the  latter  to  his  pupils,  as  they  passed 
by  the  Luxembourg  decorations.  A  man  of  Poussin's 
temper  believes  he  can  admit  the  colour  of  Titian  in 
moderation,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  drawing  of  Raphael. 
If  Raphael  himself  must  suffer  because  he  shared  this 
temper,  how  much  more  his  imitators !  But  to  the 
humbly  nurtured  Frenchman  of  Poussin'stype,  oppressed 
by  reverence  for  a  classical  art  and  literature  of  which 
he  has  not  been  made  free  by  early  education,  Raphael 
must  appear  the  king  of  an  aristocracy  in  art  alone 
worth  striving  towards.  Such  is  the  ambition  and 
calculation  that  throws  a  chill  over  his  artistic  nature, 
a  nature  capable  of  imagining  a  wonderful  French 
grace  in  figures  and  a  noble  richness  in  landscape. 

In  England  we  do  not  readily  appreciate  the  French 
attitude  towards  him.  He  is  the  French  classic,  the 
great  schoolmaster,  the  door  opened  towards  Raphael 
and  the  authority  of  the  masters.  We  have  no  such 
figure,  no  real  academic  type.  Reynolds  and  the 
founders  of  the  English  academy  saluted  authority,  but 
in  their  own  works  followed  the  promptings  of  a  native 
impulse ;  Leighton  and  the  present  head  of  our 
Academy  have  represented  the  idea  after  a  fashion,  but 
too  late  in  the  day  to  affect  the  genial  absurdity  of  the 
institution.  Poussin,  a  great  painter,  a  true  artist,  has, 
in  virtue  of  his  gifts,  laid  on  the  imagination  of  his 
countrymen  something  of  the  pedant  in  him  also. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  painstaking  record  of  facts 
and  works  by  a  writer  evidently  trained  on  German 
models.  From  documents  unearthed  by  French  anti- 
quaries and  other  sources  she  supplements  or  corrects 
previous  biographies  ;  in  English  the  existing  authority 
was  Maria  Graham's  "  Memoirs  "  published  in  1820. 
With  a  care  perhaps  excessive  so  far  as  Poussin  is  con- 
cerned, she  traces  the  life  and  works  of  Quentin  Varin, 
his  first  teacher,  and  the  same  care  is  expended  in 
tracing  later  influences.  In  an  appendix  is  given  what 
survives  of  Poussin's  sayings  about  his  art,  rather  thin 
and  pompous  as  such  salvage  is  apt  to  be.  There  are 
useful  lists  of  pictures  and  bibliography  ;  the  book  is 
admirably  printed  and  contains  eight  photogravures. 


NOVELS. 

"Nude  Souls."  By  Benjamin  Swift.  London:  Hcine- 
mann.  1900.  6s. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Swift  has  gathered  together  some 
oddments  of  his  old  philosophical  studies  and  imagined 
a  microcosm  of  horrors.  His  very  strenuousness  is 
pathetic.  Not  for  him  the  "  exquisite  drivel  "  ot 
romance.  He  feverishly  warns  us  to  expect  no  such 
"nonsense."  But  no  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Swift's 
earlier   work   could    have   expected   him   to  be  the 
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perpetrator  of  such  "  nonsense"  as  appears  in  M  Nude 
Souls."  He  is  troubled  with  some  of  the  ideas  under- 
lving  modern  German  pessimism.  He  is  much  con- 
cerned for  example  with  the  relations  of  conduct  and 
physiology.  There  was  something-  of  the  same  note  in 
Mr.  William  Sharp's  "Silence  Farm."  It  is  not  a 
note  we  would  care  to  find  often  repeated.  But  the 
author  of  "  Nude  Souls  "  has  not  for  all  his  pains  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting-  animation  to  his  conception. 
Where  he  would  call  up  horror  there  arises  only  re- 
pulsion. His  tragedy  is  grotesque.  His  men  and 
women  are  the  most  inexpertly  manipulated  marionettes. 
Save  for  a  few  descriptive  passages  which  disclose  the 
power  with  which  we  had  become  agreeably  familiar, 
the  book  before  us  lacks  most  things  we  look  for  in  a 
novel  if  we  further  except  tediousness.  The  idea  of 
fixing  the  axis  of  the  microcosm  amidst  the  breezy 
downs  of  Sussex  causes  us  no  rhapsody  of  contrast. 
The  conversation  is  frequently  artificial.  Some  of  the 
episodes  verge  on  the  absurdly  improbable.  Was  it 
likely,  for  instance,  that  the  cannibal  chief,  when  he 
found  the  villainous  little  ex-print-seller  and  his  wife 
within  his  power  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Australia, 
would  have  consented  to  make  terms  with  the  man  for 
the  possession  of  the  woman?  We  ventured  to  suggest 
of  "Siren  City"  that  its  author  tired  of  his  work  ere 
he  had  carried  it  half  way  to  completion.  With  regard 
to  "  Nude  Souls  "  we  can  only  conclude  either  that  Mr. 
Swift  was  tired  when  he  began  to  write,  or  else  gave 
himself  no  time  in  which  to  let  his  ideas  take  adequate 
form.  Perhaps  the  greatest  blot  on  his  latest  work  is 
that  he  has  forgotten  the  limitations  placed  upon  him 
by  the  rules  of  taste. 

"The  Purple  Robe."  By  Joseph  Hocking.  London: 
Ward,  Lock.  1900.  6s. 
We  have  rarely  perused  so  ridiculous  a  book  and  are 
quite  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  of  its  title.  Duncan 
Rutland  was  a  young  dissenting  minister  in  Lancashire. 
He  challenged  Father  Sheen,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  the  locality,  to  a  public  debate  on  the  essentials 
of  religion  and  easily  put  him  to  confusion.  This 
distressed  Lady  Neville  (also  spoken  of  as  Lady  Mary 
"Neville  by  the  author)  and  her  daughter,  Alizon,  scions 
of  an  ancient  Roman  Catholic  house.  Father  Sheen 
called  in  Father  Ritzoom,  the  typical  Jesuit  of  melo- 
drama, and  they  concocted  a  plot  to  convert  the  young 
Dissenter.  Alizon  was  to  play  cat's-paw  by  making 
him  fall  in  love  with  her.  Lady  Neville  approved  and 
the  conspirators  devoted  their  energies  to  the  supreme 
task  of  converting  this  foolish  and  insignificant  youth. 
They  even  persuaded  him  to  visit  Rome  and  observe  the 
Roman  ritual  in  its  metropolis.  Endless  dissertations 
•on  points  of  dogma  display  the  crudity  of  the  author's 
ideas.  In  the  end  the  proud  and  beautiful  Alizon 
abandoned  the  religion  of  her  fathers  and  married  the 
young  ranter.  In  spite  of  its  tedium  and  vulgarity,  we 
confess  to  a  certain  enjoyment  of  this  book.  It  is 
almost  refreshing  to  see  such  wild  prejudices  so  frankly 
proclaimed.  But  the  grammar  would  disgrace  a  board- 
school,  the  style  is  terrible,  and  the  taste  is  about  on  a 
level  with  the  probability. 

"Dora  Myrl,  the  Lady  Detective."  By  M.  McD. 
Bodkin.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1900. 
35.  6d. 

Dora  Myrl  will  surpass  Paul  Beck  in  the  estimation 
of  all  lovers  of  detective  fiction,  though  Mr.  Bodkin  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  bending  the  bow  of  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle.  In  ingenuity  and  resource  Dora  is  far  behind 
Sherlock  Holmes,  but  all  her  adventures  save  one  are 
original  and  well  told  ;  the  first,  which  explains  her 
introduction  to  her  career,  is  a  clumsy  piece  of  work 
which  should  be  omitted  in  any  future  edition. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Social  and  Political  Dynamics/'  By  Malcolm  Mackenzie. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.  1900.  10s.  6d. 
For  a  century  the  successors  of  Adam  Smith  have  been 
•working  at  his  system  ;  but  the  result  is  vanity.  Their  defini- 
tions are  all  erroneous,  their  science  is  founded  on  a  false 
.philosophy.    Their  lucubrations  must  be  swept  away  :  they  can 


be  condemned  unread.  We  must  go  for  our  economic  science 
to  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  to  Locke  for  our  definitions.  We 
must  recognise  that  trade  is  a  supernatural  law  and  its  pheno- 
mena supernatural  events.  That  money  is  not  a  commodity 
but  a  measure  of  freedom  and  the  explanation  of  the  unity 
homogeneity  and  universality  of  one  all-pervading  law  of 
dynamics  in  the  universe.  Every  social,  political,  ecclesiastical 
and  military  question  is  finally  resolvable  into  silver  which  alone 
is  the  true  money.  Price,  silver  and  money  are  identical  ex- 
pressions ;  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  them  is  absurd. 
To  deny  that  silver  is  universally  the  price  of  labour  is  to  deny 
the  principle  of  identity  which  requires  that  the  predicate  must 
agree  with  its  subject.  Our  commercial  system  is  utterly 
vicious.  Let  us  draw  a  sponge  across  the  amount  of  the 
national  debts  of  the  world,  abolish  our  bad  system  of  banking, 
credit  and  paper  promises  ;  no  one  will  be  the  poorer  by  a 
penny  and  the  world  of  commerce  will  make  a  new  start, 
realising  its  wages,  profits  and  rents  in  silver  and  gold— an 
indestructible  positive  property  constituting  its  real  riches. 
Above  all,  let  us  eschew  Aristotle  and  all  his  works  and  open 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  system  speaks  for 
itself.    Criticism  is  superfluous. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Man  of  the  People."  By  Norman 
Hapgood.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1899. 

f  Mr.  Hapgood  has  been  much  more  successful  in  this  sketch 
of  Lincoln's  career  than  he  often  is  in  the  criticisms  of  our  own 
public  men  with  which  he  favours  us  from  time  to  time  in 
English  magazines.  The  irritating  tone  of  detached  superiority 
into  which  he  is  too  apt  to  fall  is  absent  here.  It  may  be  that 
he  is  more  in  sympathy  with  his  subject.  Certainly  he  appears 
to  understand  it  better.  The  result  is  a  very  judicious  and 
impartial  study  of  a  great  man.  We  know  of  no  work  of 
reasonable  dimensions  which  can  compete  with  Mr.  Hapgood's 
as  a  record  of  an  extraordinary  career.  Lincoln  was  as  com- 
pletely the  man  for  the  situation  in  the  United  States  as  Cavour 
was  in  Italy  and  Bismarck  in  Germany.  Being  obliged  to 
employ  the  methods  of  American  politicians  to  obtain  his  ends 
he  used  them  without  scruple,  but  admirers  of  the  other  two 
statesmen  mentioned  cannot  cast  stones  at  him  for  making  use 
of  the  instruments  which  lay  nearest  to  his  hand.  How  far  his 
work  may  prove  lasting  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  future. 
Had  he  lived  to  complete  his  second  term,  and  carry  through 
the  settlement  after  the  Civil  War,  its  permanence  might  have 
been  more  assured.  Mr.  Hapgood's  method  of  judging 
English  statesmen  may  be  gauged  from  his  statement  that 
Disraeli  eulogised  Lincoln  after  his  death  "no  doubt  hypo- 
critically." Everyone  knows  that  Disraeli's  judgment  of  his 
contemporaries  was  probably  less  biassed  than  that  of  any  other 
statesman  and  his  eulogy  of  Lincoln  as  that  of  Cobden  was 
"  without  doubt  "  sincere.  A  doughty  warrior  himself  no  one 
valued  more  highly  the  fighting  capacity  in  others. 

"  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  First  Dutch  War  :  1652- 
54."  Edited  by  S.  R.  Gardiner.  Vol.  II.  London: 
Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society.  1900. 

This  second  instalment  of  letters  and  papers  connected  with 
the  first  war  with  the  Dutch  is  singularly  uninteresting.  The 
account  given  of  Sir  George  Ayscue's  battle  with  Ruyter  in 
the  Channel  is  meagre  and  mainly  derived  from  Dutch  sources. 
Ruyter  claimed  a  victory,  and  this  seems  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  his  antagonist  returned  to  Plymouth  after  the  action  and 
did  not  evince  any  burning  desire  to  take  the  sea  again  while 
Ruyter  continued  to  cruise  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  for 
some  time  after.  Parliament  did  not  consider  Sir  George  was 
"  as  victorious  as  he  might  have  been,"  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  employed  again  until  after  the  Restoration.  Blake 
who  had  gone  north  now  returned,  and  we  have  an  account  of 
his  battle  with  De  With  near  the  Kentish  Knock  in  which  the 
Dutch  had  decidedly  the  worst  of  it,  and  night  coming  on  they 
retired  to  their  own  coast.  The  editorial  introduction  to  these 
events  is  not  of  great  assistance  to  the  non-professional  reader, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  letters  dealing  with  trivial  matters 
could  have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  In  fact  judicious 
compression  is  needed  in  such  compilations. 

"  Grant  Allen  :  a  Memoir."  By  Edward  Clodd.  London  : 
Richards.  1900. 

Mr.  Edward  Clodd  in  this  tribute  to  one  who  had  in  him 
the  makings  of  greater  things  than  circumstance  permitted, 
shows  himself  as  keen  to  grasp  and  as  able  to  explain  the 
realities  of  Grant  Allen's  career  as  Grant  Allen  himself  was 
to  seize  and  expound  hardly  more  subtle  psychological  and 
scientific  problems.  Grant  Allen's  story  was  a  pathetic  one. 
His  soul  was  in  science  and  research  ;  bread  and  cheese 
demanded  that  he  should  devote  to  more  or  less  sensational 
story-writing  talents  intended  for  higher  and  worthier  work. 
Imagine  a  man  of  Allen's  scholarship  and  capacity  for  original 
work  writing  to  a  friend  :  "  I  write  to  ask  whether  you  happen 
to  know  of  any  work  that  I  could  do.  ...  It  strikes  me  you 
may  probably  know  of  some  literary  hackwork — index-making, 
cataloguing,  compiling  or  anything  of  that  sort --which  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  do."    Had  Allen  not  been  compelled  for  ever 
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to  concern  himself  with  the  claims  of  the  butcher  and  the 
landlord,  he  might  have  been  really  great.  As  it  was  the 
wonder  is  that  he  did  so  much  so  well. 


In  our  notice  last  week  of  "  S.  Jerome  "  occurred  two  mis- 
prints. "  Nerceuil :'  should  be  "Verceuil"  and  "  Hieroso- 
lomylanum"  should  be  "  Hierosolomytanum." 


THE  JULY  REVIEWS. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  find  the  important 
reviews— the  "  Fortnightly,"  the  "  Nineteenth,"  and  the 
"  Contemporary1' — pleasant  reading  this  month.  They  indulge 
in  some  very  plain  talk  about  matters  in  the  Far  East  ; 
""Blackwood's  "  stands  alone  in  regarding  the  crisis  from  an 
exclusively  Chinese  point  of  view.  In  the  "Contemporary," 
Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger  holds  that  the  British  Government 
is  to  blame  for  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Dowager 
Empress;  in  the  "Fortnightly"  "  Diplomaticus  "  attacks  the 
British  Government  for  ignoring  plain  warnings  that  the  storm 
was  about  to  burst,  and  in  the  "  Nineteenth "  Mr.  Henry 
Norman  vigorously  denounces  British  vacillation,  especially  in 
dealing  with  Russia  in  Manchuria.  There  is  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  mischief  synchronised  with  the  Reform 
movement  and  the  growth  of  societies— of  which  the  Boxers  has 
become  the  most  notorious— aiming  at  the  summary  stamping 
out  of  all  ideas  of  reform,  together  with  the  foreigner,  whether 
missionary,  diplomatist  or  trader.  Mr.  Arthur  Sowerby,  who 
has  lived  in  China  for  twenty  years  and  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as  an  authority,  points  out  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  that 
the  Reformers  were  ill  advised  in  their  methods.  They  procured 
the  dismissal  of  the  men  of  the  ancient  regime,  who  were  dis- 
graced and  ruined  instead  of  being  pensioned  off  with  honours. 
Naturally  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  formidable 
anti-reform  and  anti-foreign  movement.  The  Dowager  Empress 
has  seized  the  occasion,  as  "Blackwood"  shows,  to  attack 
Europe  and  Western  civilisation,  and  a  nice  collection  of 
rogues  she  has  about  her  to  support  her  or  run  away  as  the 
fortunes  of  war  may  dictate.  The  settlement  will  be  a  greater 
difficulty  than  the  suppression  of  the  rising,  considerable  though 
that  promises  to  be.  It  will,  says  Mr.  Boulger,  be  the  most 
involved  business  that  ever  drew  together  a  conclave  of  Powers. 
"  Diplomaticus  "  suggests  that  we  must  keep  our  hands  free.  Our 
policy  should  be  "  to  take  our  stand  by  the  integrity  of  China 
and  the  open  door,  and  we  have  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of 
the  legitimate  Emperor,  with  a  guarantee  of  his  absolute  inde- 
pendence. It  is  not  likely  that  this  programme  will  be  seriously 
contested,  but  if  it  is,  we  shall  have  lost  nothing  by  keeping  our 
hands  unfettered."  Russian  ambitions  are  patent,  but  Russia 
is  not  the  only  Power  beside  England  with  interests  in  China, 
and  not  England  alone  but  Europe,  America  and  Japan  will  be 
concerned  in  a  fair  settlement.  In  order  that  the  British  Fore  ign 
Office  may  escape  a  repetition  of  past  blunders  Mr.  Henry 
Norman  proposes  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  possessing 
special  qualifications— beginning  with  Prof.  Douglas  and  includ- 
ing we  suppose  Mr.  Henry  Norman — should  form  an  advisory 
committee  which  might  assist  the  Secretary  of  State. 

From  China  to  Africa  :  The  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  invites 
its  readers  to  join  a  new  association  which  will  study  the 
lessons  of  the  war  and  insist  that  they  are  laid  to  heart  by  our 
administrators.  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  first  signatory,  and  as 
there  is  to  be  no  subscription  the  roll  of  membership  is  likely 
to  be  an  extensive  one.  On  the  military  side  the  lessons  of  the 
war  are  discussed  by  Herr  J.  Biirde,  who  seeks  to  show  that  the 
battle  of  Colenso  does  not  prove  the  unwisdom  of  frontal 
attacks,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  general  to  take  his  place 
in  or  near  the  firing  line.  "A  general  who  goes  to  the  front 
himself  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  local  occurrences  and 
thereby  loses  the  ability  of  conducting  a  battle  as  an  organic 
whole."  In  the  "  Fortnightly"  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  is  concerned 
with  the  political  side  of  the  South  African  situation.  He  urges 
that  it  is  an  imperative  necessity  to  increase  the  British  element 
in  the  population  of  South  Africa  and  that  the  mining  interest, 
the  chief  source  of  the  State's  prosperity,  must  be  placed 
on  a  footing  which  will  encourage  men  to  take  part  in  it, 
rather  than  to  take  up  farms  the  work  of  which  they  have  yet  to 
learn.  Mr.  Dicey's  idea  seems  to  be  roughly  that  the  Boers 
will  continue  to  be  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  British  the 
occupants  of  the  towns  which  have  grown  up  around  the  mines. 
In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  Colonel  J.  G.  B.  Stopford  pro- 
poses that  irrigation  farms  on  co-operative  principles  should  be 
started  by  soldier  settlers  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Beckles 
Willson  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  with  a  special  eye  on  the  Cape 
<  on  .idcrs  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  overworked  and  pro- 
poses as  a  remedy  that  there  should  be  special  secretaries  for 
Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa.  In  the  same  review  Dr. 
Kai  l  Blind's  article  on  "  France,  Russia  and  the  Peace  of  the 
World,"  resolves  itself  into  a  proclamation  of  the  horror  and 
concern  with  which  the  civilised  world  has  regarded  Great 
Britain's  brutal  attack  on  the  innocent  and  unoffending  Boer 
Republics.  ',' More  than  one  stormrcloud  is  already  in  course 
of  formation,"  he  says.  "  The  time  may  not  be  too  far  when 
those  answerable  for  what  is  done  now  will  appear  before  history 


not  as  the  Makers  of  new  I  mperial  Glories  but  as  the  thoughtless 
Unmakers  of  England."  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  over- 
capitalised peroration  to  Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris  on  "The 
Morocco  Scare  "  in  Blackwood's  and  to  be  assured  that  there  is 
no  need  for  any  scare  at  all.  "  Briefly,"  he  says,  "  the  French 
have  not  invaded  Morocco  ;  the  country  is  not  disturbed  ;  a 
holy  war  has  not  been  proclaimed  ;  and  as  far  as  the  mind  of 
mortal  man  can  perceive,  Morocco  is  not  going  to  collapse." 
Neither  French  nor  Spanish  ambitions  are  likely  soon  to  be 
gratified  in  that  part  of  Africa  though  Mr.  Harris  is  of  opinion 
that  under  certain  guarantees  there  is  no  reason  why  Morocco 
should  not  ultimately  go  to  France.  Spain  will  not  be  allowed 
to  find  compensation  there  for  the  losses  she  has  recently  sus- 
tained elsewhere.  England,  he  says,  will  stand  in  her  way  as- 
she  stood  in  the  way  of  a  pro-Spanish  coalition  in  1898.  How 
much  England  did  to  secure  America  a  freehand  in  the  Spanish 
war  is  explained  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  by  Mr.  Maurice  Low 
who  contributes  "An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  American  Diplo- 
macy." The  United  States  Government,  he  says,  are  conscious 
of  what  they  owe  to  English  action.  They  may  be,  but  they  do> 
not  show  it.  Is  it  because  of  the  ignorant  masses  whom 
American  politicians  are  bound  to  "  placate  ?  " 

There  is  comparatively  little  that  is  noteworthy  in  the  general 
articles  in  the  reviews.  "  Blackwood's  "  and  the  "  Nineteenth" 
both  deal  with  the  British  officer,  the  former  byway  of  showing 
what  an  excellent  fellow  he  is  on  the  whole ;  while  the 
latter  insists  that  generals  in  the  autumn  manceuvres  this 
year  should  apply  some  of  the  lessons  which  the  war  has 
taught.  In  the  "  Contemporary  "  Mrs.  Norman  writes  "  In  the 
Haunted  Crimea  ;  "  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott 
gossips  on  modern  hosts  and  hostesses,  and  Professor  Lewis- 
Campbell  writes  on  "  Climax  in  Tragedy."  In  the  lighter 
magazines  we  have  in  the  "  Cornhill  "  a  paper  by  Mr.  Basil 
Worsfold,  forcibly  stating  the  case  in  favour  of  the  late  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  the  most  maligned  of  South  African  statesmen. 
To  the  same  magazine  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  contributes  an 
amusing  paper  on  judges  who  joke  and  the  people  who  laugh 
at  their  alleged  wit.  "  Macmillan's  Magazine  "  contains  an  inte- 
resting literary"  and  political  essay  on  the  relations  of  Italy  and 
England  in  the  past  century;  "Longman's"  reproduces 
Professor  Stanley  Lane  Poole's  lucid  lecture  delivered  recently 
before  the  Royal  Institution.  "The  Humanitarian"  devotes 
no  less  than  four  articles  to  "  The  Economic  Position  of 
Women,"  while  the  "  Humane  Review" — the  second  number  of 
which  is  quite  as  good  as  the  first — has  characteristic  contri- 
butions by  Ouida,  who  writes  on  the  culture  of  cowardice,  in> 
other  words  the  scares  induced  by  science,  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame  Graham,  who  sketches  the  luckless  history  of  "  London," 
the  Cingalese  baby  born  at  Earl's  Court  and  named  as  is  the 
native  custom  after  the  city  in  which  it  first  saw  the  light. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Gnmdriss  dcr  allgemeinen  Volkswirtschajtslehrc.  Von  Gustav 
Schmoller.  First  (larger)  Part.  Leipsic  :  Duncker  and) 
Humblot.  1900.  12m. 
Gustav  Schmoller,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Berlin. 
University,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  actually  the  greatest,, 
of  living  economists.  The  work  before  us  is  the  result  andi 
epitome  of  thirty-six  years'  continuous  teaching  and  study.  It 
is  the  first  and  larger  half  of  Professor  Schmoller's  literary- 
monument,  and,  as  such,  it  will  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of 
reverent  awe,  not  merely  by  those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting,  even  for  a  short  time,  at  the  feet  of  the  master, 
but  by  all  alike  who  believe  that  the  study  of  the  economy 
of  States  is  the  foundation  of  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  nations.  We  do  not  propose — elementary  piety  would 
restrain  our  hand— to  attempt  to  criticise  these  labours.  A 
book  which  professedly  contains  "the  sum  of  the  scientific 
and  personal  convictions  "  of  a  man  of  Schmoller's  reputa- 
tion has  a  title  to  respect  which  no  critic  would  presume 
to  question.  The  reviewer's  office  is  reduced  to  the  pleasant, 
complimentary  function  of  introducing  the  work  to  the  public 
and  explaining  the  nature  of  its  contents.  The  present  instal- 
ment comprises  about  five-eighths  of  the  contemplated  whole, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  second  volume  is  likely  \.o- 
be  taken  up  by  indices.  The  rest  will  treat  of  the  social 
process  of  the  circulation  of  goods  and  the  division  of 
income,  and  will  apply  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  light 
of  historical  evolution.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  in  that 
volume  something  in  the  nature  of  a  prophecy.  The  contents 
of  the  book  may  be  summarised  as  follows :  There  is- 
an  introduction  in  three  parts  on  the  conception  of  political 
economy,  its  psychological  and  moral  basis,  and  its  liteiature 
and  methods.  This  takes  us  in  a  scries  of  well-arranged  sections, 
numbering  in  all  about  125  pages,  through  the  means  and  ends- 
of  social  combination  the  pairing  of  the  sexes,  the  communities 
of  war  and  peace,  settlements  and  industries — to  the  influence 
of  language  and  writing,  the  collective  conscience  and  the 
individual  passions,  self-preservation  and  competitive  rivalry, 
labour,  its  virtues  and  its  evils,  the  moraHity  of  commerce  and 
the  distinctions  of  law,  custom,  and  morality,  till  we  reach  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  modern   systems  of  philosophic 
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thought.  A  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  leads  us  on 
to  Book  I.  This  treats  of  the  land,  the  population,  and  the 
arts  ;  and  here  we  may  depart  from  our  self-denying  ordinance 
to  quote  Professor  Schmoller's  estimate  of  the  Englishman 
among  the  nations  :  "  His  insular  position,  and  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  his  political  and  economic  development,  have 
lent  the  Englishman  his  firm,  self-contained  national  character. 
It  is  marked  by  a  definite  decision,  a  temperate  force  of  action, 
and  a  solid  power  of  will.  Proud  and  indifferent  to  others,  the 
Englishman  pursues  his  own  way.  Inaccessible,  honest,  cold 
and  abrupt,  he  approaches  his  work,  his  politics,  and  the  serious 
business  of  his  life.  The  world  and  mankind  may  come  to  him. 
He  brutalises  and  maltreats  the  weaker  races  and  classes,  but 
at  home  he  is  noble,  dutiful,  and  honourable,  in  family  and 
State.  His  obstinate  sense  of  freedom  has  created  a  system  of 
self-government,  unparalleled  elsewhere.  Laboriously  he  obeys 
his  self-taught  ethical  code  which  he  thinks  it  w  rong  to  offend. 
.  .  .  With  robust,  well-nourished,  four-square,  characteristic 
bodies  and  heads,  with  a  large  share  of  sound  commonsense, 
with  unrefined  pleasures  and  a  cold  indifference  to  the  back- 
ward and  the  beaten,  they  fight  their  struggle  for  existence  with 
the  motto — the  world  belongs  to  the  brave.  ...  It  is  not  to  no 
purpose  that  the  Englishman,  with  his  political  liberty,  his 
personal  freedom,  his  domestic  discipline,  his  respect  for  order, 
his  civil  constitution,  and  his  ability  to  govern  and  to  colonise,  has 
become  the  heir  of  Dutch  commerce  and  of  the  riches  of 
Holland.''  At  p.  229,  to  continue  our  description  of  this  work, 
we  pass  to  Book  II.,  on  the  application  to  society  of  the 
science  of  political  economy.  The  seven  chapters  of  that 
book  bring  the  present  volume  to  a  close  at  p.  482,  the  last 
twenty-five  pages  being  devoted  to  a  provisional  index.  Espe- 
cially valuable,  perhaps,  will  be  found  the  last  chapter  of  all,  on 
"  The  Development  of  Forms  of  Business  and  Intercourse,"  in 
which  the  author  has  incorporated  much  of  the  experience  he 
has  gathered  from  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  inter- 
national conditions  of  labour  and  recent  legislation  in  the 
Fatherland.  When  we  add  that  each  chapter  of  the  book  is 
headed  by  a  brief  but  extremely  useful  bibliography,  we  shall 
have  said  enough  to  introduce  a  really  great  modern  monograph 
to  the  welcome  of  readers  in  this  country. 

Archdologische  Studien  zu  den    Tragikem.     Von  Richard 
Engelmann.    With  28  Illustrations.    Berlin  :  Weidmann. 
1900.    London  :  D.  Nutt. 
This  attractive  volume  is  an  experiment   in  comparative 
criticism.     Dr.  Engelmann  is  of  opinion  that,  though  the 
collectors  of  ancient  Greek  vases  have  a  show  of  reason  on  their 
side,  yet  the  neglect  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  Southern 
Italy  is  a  regrettable  circumstance,  inasmuch  as  the  painting  on 
the  vases  is  a  frequent  source  of  evidence  for  the  arguments  of 
lost  Greek  tragedies.    In  other  words,  the  art  of  vase-painting 
was    inspired    for    a    long    while    by   the    dramatists  of 
Greece,  and  especially  by  Euripides.    Following  this  stream 
of  inspiration   backwards,   it   is   obvious  that  the  contents 
of  the  dramas  will  be  found  to  be  to  some  extent  reproduced  on 
the  vases  of  lower  Italy  ;  and,  where  the  original  is  wanting, 
(Continued  on  page  24.) 

ROYAL    INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIEE.  LIFE. 
Royal  Insurance  Buildings.  Royal  Insurance  Buildings. 

1  NORTH  JOHN  ST.,  LIVERPOOL.    |     23  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON. 

EXTRACTS  from  the  Company's  ANNUAL  REPORT  fop  the  Year  1899. 

TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS   £9,722,885 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NET  FIRE  PREMIUMS  for  the  Year    £2,026,553 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

NEW  LIFE  ASSURANCES  completed  during  the  Year  ..       ..  £^012,345 

NET  LIFE  PREMIUMS  for  the  Year    479,295 

INCOME  for  1899   £2,880,434 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AND 

PROGRESS.                  »894.  1899. 

Capital  paid  up  £375,702  £375, 702 

Lite  Funds   4,9*M7o  5,956,47' 

Superannuation  Fund                                                            +3,575  51,683 

Fire  Reserve  Funds,  including  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss     2,874,974  3,339,029 

Total  Funds   8,274.621  9,722,885 

The  QUINQUENNIAL  VALUATION  shows.-.  SURPLUS  of  £636,549,  out 
of  which  a  BONUS  of  £1  10  s.  per  Cent,  per  Annum  has  been  declared,  together 
with  an  INTERIM  BONUS  of  £1  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  POLICIES  becoming 
Claims  before  the  next  Division  of  Profits. 

Absolute  Security.    Moderate  Rates  of  Premium.    Liberal  Policy  Conditions. 
CHARLES  ALCOCK,  Manager,       F.  J.  KINOSLEY,  Sub-Manager. 

JOHN  H.  CROFT,  Secretary  in  London. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 

PREMIUM    INCOME,    1899    £366,899. 

See  Prospectus  just  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment, 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  BmWings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  iop.  Agencies  invited. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head  Office  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 
50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C.;  105  Piccadilly,  W. ; 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNIIILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1899,  £802,509.  Net  Premium  Income,  £250,074  3s.  5di 

Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,411,107  19s.  3d. 
New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 
SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED    BONUS  PLAN. 

With -profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit  Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  of  .Special  Schemes. 
WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  183/.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL  -  £1,000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 
Chief  Office  :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt..  Chairman. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
J  as.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shppheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 
son, K.C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter.  . 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE 


ASSETS.  £7.250,000. 


established  1848. 


OFFICE 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION.  

PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  PUNDST.  ■   £87,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total' 
Funds  over  £1,500,000.  g  COZENS  SMITHi  General  Manager. 

The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
FIRE,  LIFE,  ENDOWMENTS,  ANNUITIES. 

INVESTED  FUNDS        -         -  £9,711,112 

LIFE  DEP.  I RTMENT.— BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to 
Sums  Assured. 

FIR  I:  DEPARTMENT—  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL ;  7  CORN  ON. 
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the  reproduction  may  help  us  to  construct  it.  Dr.  Engelmann, 
working  on  these  lines,  has  written  the  present  series  of 
"  Archaeological  Studies  in  the  Tragic  Poets."  With  twenty- 
eight  illustrations  from  recently  discovered  vases,  he  brings 
considerable  light  to  bear  on  the  lost  "  Laocoon "  and  other 
plays  of  Sophocles,  and  on  four  Euripidean  dramas,  the 
"  Alcmene,"  "  Andromeda,"  "  Meleager,"  and  "  Sthenobcoa."  It 
is  intended  shortly  to  collect  all  the  vase-paintings,  due  to  the 
influence  of  tragedy,  in  a  so-called  "  Tragic  Atlas." 

Die  Litteratur  dcs  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderis  in  ilircn  Haupt- 
stromungen.  Von  Georg  Brandes.  Vol.  I.  Die  Emi- 
grantenlitteratur.  Leipsic :,  Veit.  1900.  London  :  D. 
Nutt. 

This  new  edition  of  a  well-known  work  requires  a  biblio- 
graphical, rather  than  a  critical  note.  More  than  one  German 
translation  of  Brandes'  "  Hauptstromungen "  has  been  pub- 
lished since  the  first  part  of  the  first  Danish  edition  appeared 
in  1 87 1.  We  gather,  however,  from  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
preface  that  the  work  in  its  present  form  has  been  composed 
by  the  author  himself.  It  is  at  least  an  authoritative  edition, 
for  the  preface  speaks  of  it  as  "  for  the  first  time  complete,  and 
besorgt  by  the  author."  The  precise  meaning  of  besorgt  in 
this  context  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  German  readers,  and 
•others  to  whom  German  is  more  familiar  than  Danish,  will 
interpret  it  to  mean  that  the  present  edition  is  the  best.  Dr. 
Brandes  adds,  writing  from  Copenhagen  in  December  1S99, 
.that  "  the  complete  work  is  a  fragment  of  the  psychological 
history  of  Europe.  It  relates  the  course  of  literary  development 
in  the  three  chief  countries  of  Europe  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century."  For  the  benefit  of  weak  memories, 
we  may  add  that  Part  I.  treats  of  Chateaubriand,  Rousseau, 
Werther,  Senancour,  Obermann,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Coppet, 
Eerney,  and  the  protest  against  national  "  prejudices."  It  is 
curious  how  largely  the  national  element  has  been  reinstated  at 
the  end  of  this  century. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    July  1900.    Berlin  :  Paetel. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  new  number  of  Dr. 
Rodenberg's  famous  review  is  a  collection  of  "  Bliicher's  Letters 
in  the  year  1809,"  discovered,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  in  the 
Record  Office  in  Chancery  Lane.  How  the  great  generaFs 
correspondence  ever  came  to  be  entombed  in  that  mausoleum 
of  State  papers  can  only  be  explained  conjecturally.  Dr. 
Alfred  Stern,  of  Zurich,  who  edits  them  for  German  readers 
from  the  calendar  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  suggests  that  the 
solution  of  the  riddle  must  be  sought  in  Bliicher's  schemes  for 
the  year  1809.  "He  was  hoping,"  we  are  told,  "to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  England  in  the  German  war  of  liberation.  He 
had  a  tentative  idea  of  himself  entering  the  British  service,  and 
in  June  he  sent  his  elder  son,  Major  Franz  von  Bliicher,  to  treat 
with  the  authorities  in  London."  Gneisenau  followed  Major 
Franz  in  the  following  August,  but  Dr.  Stern's  theory  is  that 
the  letters  now  excavated  from  the  Public  Record  Office  were 
directed  to  Bliicher's  envoys  after  their  departure  from  England, 
and  were  deposited  for  safety  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Anyhow, 
there  the  letters  are,  and,  as  deciphered  by  the  present  editor, 
they  afford  extremely  interesting  reading.  Another  article  in 
■the  Rundschau  which  merits  careful  attention  is  Herr  von 
Eckhardt's  review  of  "  Islam  Experiments  in  Reform  during 
the  last  Hundred  Years."  He  concludes  that  "hitherto  the 
party  of  the  obscurantists  has  overborne  the  friends  of  light.'' 
The  serial  history  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  deals  this 
month  with  its  brilliant  epoch  under  Frederick  the  Great  ;  and 
among  other  contents  may  be  mentioned  Herr  von  Brandt's 
somewhat  inconclusive  paper  on  Colonial  politics,  a  short  story 
from  the  Caucasus  by  Use  Frapan,  and  the_  usual  temperate 
editorial  matter. 

Die  Inscl.    May  1900.    Berlin  :  Schuster  and  Loeffler. 

We  continue  to  receive  the  successive  numbers  of  this 
fantastic  review  ;  and,  while  we  endeavour  to  be  appropriately 
grateful,  we  could  wish  that  its  conductors  would  consent  to  be 
a  little  less  precious.  They  really  have  very  pretty  ideas  and 
very  neat  terms  of  expression,  but  they  always  seem  to  be 
writing  with  a  pen  in  one  hand  and  a  looking-glass  in  the  other. 
However,  we  are  glad  to  read  the  text  of  the  prologue  to  the 
"Antigone,"  written  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  and  produced 
last  March  by  the  students  of  Berlin  University.  It  is  more 
grown-up  in  many  ways  than  the  prologues  of  the  Westminster 
/plays,  but  it  is  a  witty  and  fair  piece  of  work.  Johannes 
Schlaf—  the  shadow  of  the  shadow  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann— 
contributes  what  he  calls  "  A  Spring  Posy  "  from  the  note-book 
of  that  peculiar  product  of  Berlin,  the  Grossstadter,  or  inhabitant 
of  a  great  town.  It  is  touching  to  see  that  the  Berliner  still 
thinks  it  grand  to  count  his  fellow-townsmen  by  the  million. 
•One  of  the  editors,  Herr  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum,  shows  the  way 
to  his  contributors  by  a  poem  entitled  "A  Prayer  among 
Blooming  Horse-chestnuts."  A  curse  among  dripping  plane- 
trees  might  be  submitted  by  a  London  correspondent. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  Pas  Littcrarischc  Echo 
■for  15  June  and  1  July,  and  the  June  numbers  of  Die  Nation, 
none  of  which  calls  for  particular  comment. 

For  This  Week's  Book*  see  page  26. 


"THE  CREAM  OP  OLD   IRISH  WHISKIES.' 

"It  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
Medicinal  purposes." 

Lancet,  March  28,  1896. 

"  Is  evidently  of  high  quality." 

British  Medical  Journal, 
May  30,  1896. 


THE  FINEST 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 
SOLD. 

GUILDFORD  STREET,  YORK  ROAD,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 


A  PERFECT 
FLOW  of 
INK  which 
Contributes 
immeasurably 
to  Celerity 
and  Comfort 
in  writing. 


Made  in  3  Sizes 

AT 

10/6,  16/6, 
25/-, 

UP  TO 

£18  18s. 

Post  Free. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

MABIE,  TO  DO  &  BARD, 

|93  CHEAPSIDE.  E.C.;  95a Regent  St..  W.,  LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO'S,  37  Avenue  ae  l'Op6ra,  Paris. 


THE      FRAUD    of   having    other  tyres 
palmed  off  as  genuine 


Duniop  Tyres  * 


can  be  prevented  by  forwarding  doubtful  tyres  to  any  of 
our  depots. 
Examination  and  report  free  of  charge. 


Alma  Street,  Coventry  ;  14  Regent  Street,  S.W. 

160  to  166  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 


SCHWEPPES'  MINERAL  WATERS. 


SCHWEPPES,   LIMITED,  beg  to  announce  that 
they  have  removed  their  London  Ofjice*  from  51  Bernen  Street,  W.,  toj 

more  convenient  premises  :it  No.  40  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

SCHWEPPES,  LIMITED,  49  Pail  Mali,  S.W. 
Work* :— Hendon  :  ami  at  Malvern,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  GlaigoW,  Sydney  (N.S.W.), 

land  Melbourne. 
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PRINCE'S  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY, 

The  Leading  Restaurant  of  London. 

-  Cool  and  well-ventilated.  Luncheons,  4s.  6d.  :  Dinners  a  la  Carte  or  prlx  fixe, 
from  10s.  6d.  ;  Suppers,  5s.  Finest  Wines  and  Cuisine.  Kocchi's  superb  Orchestra. 
Grill  Room  now  open  at  ordinary  prices.  Banqueting  Rooms  and  Picture  Galleries 
for  Banquets,  Balls,  and  Receptions.    Prince's  Hotel  Annexe  for  quiet  and  comfort. 

G.  FAURALT,  Managing  Director. 

Y.  BKNOIST,  Administrator. 


JJJEDOC.— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14/6 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


8/3 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6  9/9 


3  Dozen  Bottles  op  6  Pozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriae-e  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regTet  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


THE  MOST  DEIICSG3J3  SAUCE  IN  THE  YV08LD 

YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 

Makes  the  Plainest  Viands  Palatable,  and  the  Daintiest  Dishes  more  Delicious. 

ENRICHES  SOUPS,  STEWS,  CHOPS,  STEAKS,  FISH,  dc. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 


Jleware  of  Substitutions. 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS— 


G000&LL,  BACKHOUSE  &  00.,  LEEDS. 


Made 

In 
Cairo. 


Cigarettes, 


Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 

157a,   NEW    BOND  STREET. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J-  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OJt  AOnJVXS. 


ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Lessees:  THE  GRAND  OP1CRA  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 
GRAND  OPERA  EVERY  EVENING. 
For  full   articulars  see  Daily  Papers.    Box  Office  open  10  to  6. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW    BALLET:  ROUND  THE  TOWN  AGAIN. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  tor  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbor-n. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "Birkbeck,  London." 


2  fo 
2^  /0 


2% 
2s  /0 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Orace,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Sireet,  London,  li.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899)    ..  ^4,959,400 
Paid-up  Capital     ..        ..        ..       ..        ..  ,61,239,850 

Reserve  Fund       ..       ..       ..       ..,       ..  ^1,167,820 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  a::d  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

}.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 


ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL 

AVE   LONDON  EVERY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling 


MAIL  STEAMERS 

ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 


MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 
» .  .  J  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers  .  -j  ANrjI£RSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

Rowland's 
macassm  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  ihe  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  6;  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  FURNISHING 

BY    MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE,  M.P., 

in  TR  UTH,  writes  : — 
"  NORMAN  &  STACEY  have 
introduced  in  their  business  an 
ingenious  safeguard  against  the 
risk  of  loss  to  his  widow  or  family 
through  the  death  of  the  hirer. 
They  give  an  insurance  upon  his. 
life,  so  that  if,  for  instance,  a  man 
gets  6200  worth  of  furniture  on 
the  hire-purchase  system,  and  dies 
when  instalments  to  the  amount  of 
^190  have  been  paid,  not  only  does 
the  furniture  become  the  property 
of  his  representatives,  BUT  THE 
^193  IS  ALSO  REPAID  TO 
THEM." 

N.B.— Cash  Buyers  are  also  given  a  Free  Life  Insurance  Policy  (for  two  years) 
equal  to  the  amount  they  have  spent. 

NORMAN    &,    STACEY,  IL.tcl., 

118    QDEEN   VICTORIA    STREET,  E.C. 

Moderate  Prices.    Free  Delivery  Town  or  Country.    Call  and  view  Stock  before 
Furnishing  locally. 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 

THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 
THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 
THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 
The  Sequel  to  "The  School  for  Saints.'' 

ROBERT  ORANGE.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
ROBERT  ORANGE.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
ROBERT    ORANGE.    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  6s. 
IUST  PUBLISHED.  6s. 
JUST  PUBLISHED.  6s. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SAINTS.  Cheap  Edition.  514  pages 

and  Portrait  Cover.    6d.  [Now  ready. 

THE   PARIS   SALON   OE  1900.    In  4  Parts.     Part  2, 

with  24  Full-page  Pictures  and  descriptive  letter-press,    is.         {Just  ready. 
By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
BROWN,  V.C.    By  the  Author  of  "  Through  Fire  to  Fortune." 
Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  CRICKET  BOOK. 

CRICKET     By  Lord  Harris,  Albert  Ward,  M.  A.  Noble, 

F.  G.  Bull,  P.  F.  Warner,  T.  C.  Collings,  Tom  Hearne,  F.  E.  Lacev. 
Profusely  Illustrated  (Sports  Library).    Cloth,  2S.  6d. 

London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


T.  NELSON  &  SONS,  PUBLISHERS. 

NELSON'S    NEW    CENTURY  LIBRARY. 

Suitable  alike  for  the  pocket,  library,  or  knapsack. 
Each  work  complete  in  One  Volume  and  unabridged. 
NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

DOMBEY    AND     SON.    By  Charles  Dickens. 

Smallest  size  (6$  by  4I  by  \  inch).  Thinnest  Paper  (Royal  India). 
Largest  Type  (Long  Primer).  Lightest  Weight  (undei  8  ozs.). 

Already  Published. 
THE  NEW  CENTURY  DICKENS.— Pickwick,  Nicholas 

Nickleby,  Oliver  Twist  and  Sketches  by  Boz,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  Barnaby  Rudge,  Dombey  and  Son. 

THE   NEW   CENTURY   THACKERAY. -Vanity  Fair, 

Pendennis,  The  Newcomes,  Esmond. 

%•  Other  Volumes  in  both  Series  to  follow  Monthly. 
Prices  :  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  and  3s.  net. 
THOMAS   NELSON  &  SONS,  35  &  36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  ; 
Parkside,  Edinburgh  ;  and  New  York.    And  all  Booksellers. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

IVo.  ti~ for  ,71  I  Y. 

THE  PEEP  OF  DAY— THE  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BILL. 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY  AND  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOLBOY. 

J.  J.  FlNDLAY. 

CONSCRIPTION  IN  SCHOOLS. 

WHAT  IS  MUSIC  ?   C.  F.  Abdy  Williams. 

ART  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE.   T.  C.  Horsfall. 

THE  DEMOCRAT  IN  LITERATURE.    Geraldine  Hodgson. 

MAETERLINCK'S  PLAYS :  A  Point  of  View. 

Headmasters  in  Council— The  Education  Estimates— The 
New  University- Salaries  in  Girls'  High  Schools- 
Lack  of  Secondary  Schools  —  American  Women 
Teachers  in  South  Africa— Summer  Holiday  Courses 
—The  Agamemnon  at  Bradfield  —  Sunday  Amuse- 
ments, &e. 

TWO-GUINEA  TRANSLATION  PRIZE. 

EXTRA  PRIZE  FOR  EPIGRAM. 


Price  6d. ;  per  post,  71d. 


Offices:    3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


Best  News. 


Reliable  News. 


MILITARY    MEN    AND  CIVILIANS 

ALIKE 

SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE." 

(The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 

Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Official  News. 
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Personal  News. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

Madame  Dame  Dianne  de  Poytiers,  la  Grande  Seneschale  de- 
Normandie,  Duchesse  de  Valentinois  (a  Monograph  by  Marie 
Hay).    J.  and  E.  Bumpus. 

Fiction. 

The  Wonderful  Career  of  Ebenezer  Lobb  (Allen  Upward).   Hurst  and 

Blackelt.    3s.  6d. 
A  Diplomatic  Woman  (Iluan  Mee).    Sands.    3s.  6d. 
The  Ladysmith  Treasury  (Edited  by  Eveleigh  Nash).  Sands. 
The  Crimson  Weed  (Christopher  St.  John).    Duckworth.  6s. 
Ram    Dai    (Khwaja    Ali   Mohamed    Sind  Mudresseh-Tue-Islam, 

Karachi).    James  Blackwood  and  Co. 
The  Vanishing  of  Tera  (Fergus  Hume).    White.  6.f. 
The  Married  Miss  Binks  (John  Strange  Winter).    White.    2s.  6d. 
A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday  (E.  Phillips  Oppenheim).    Ward,  Lock. 

6s. 

The  Voice  of  the  People  (Ellen  Glasgow).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Robert  Orange  (John  Oliver  Hobbes).    Unwin.  6.?. 

The  Dewy  Morn  (Richard  Jefferies).    Macmillan.    3^.  6d. 

The  Avenging  of  Ruthanna  (Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan);  Native  Born. 
(William  S.  Walker  ["Coo-ee"]).    John  Long.    6s.  each. 

Dombey  and  Son  ;  Barnaby  Rudge  (Charles  Dickens.  New  Century- 
Library).    Nelson.    3J.  each. 

The  Increasing  Purpose  (James  Lane  Allen).    Macmillan.  6s. 

"  Before  Good-night1'  [Being  a  Little  Story  told  by  a  Little  Child]  and 
"  From  Door  to  Door"  [A  Sequel  to  the  Above]  (George  H.  R. 
Dabbs).    Deacon  and  Co.    2s.  6d. 

Bowery  Tales  (Stephen  Crane).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
The  Birds  of  My  Parish  (Evelyn  H.  Pollard).    John  Lane.    $s.  net. 
The  Sports  Library  : — Cricket  (T.  C.  Collings,  T.  A.  Hearne,  A. 

Ward,  M.  A.  Noble,  P.  F.  Warner,  Lord  Harris,  C.  W.  Alcock, 

F.  G.  Bull,  &c).    Unwin.    2S.  6d. 

Theology. 

The   Picture  of  Jesus  (The  Rev.  H.    R.  Haweis).     Burnet  and 

Isbister.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Ships,  Part  I.  :  Wooden  Sailing  Ships  (George 

C.  V.  Holmes).    Chapman  and  Hall.  4s. 
Beautiful  Lie  of  Rome,  The  (Richard   Le  Gallienne).  Simpkin, 

Marshall,  is. 

Lohnpolitik  und  Lohntheorie,  mit  besonderer  Beruchsichtigung  des 

Minimallohnes    (von    Dr.    Otto    von  Swiedineck-Siidenhorst). 

Leipzig  :  Duncker  und  Humblot.    9  marks. 
Mafeking  :  A  Diary  of  the  Siege  (Major  F.  D.  Baillie,  late  IVth. 

[Q.O.  ]  Hussars).    Constable.  6s. 
Russland    und   Finnland :   ein   Beitrag   zu  der    Lehre   von  den 

Staatenverbindungen  (von  Conrad  Bornhak).    Leipzig  :  Duncker 

und  Humblot.     im.  20. 
Seven  Gardensand  a  Palace  ("E.  V.  B.").    John  Lane.    $s.  net. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  (Her  Majesty's  Solicitor-General,  1886-1892)  ; 

Public  Speeches,  1890-1900.    Routledge.  2s. 
War  with  the  Boers  (Harold  Brown.    Vol.  II.)  Virtue. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June  and  July  : — The  Anglo-Saxon, 
21s.  net  ;  The  Badminton  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Ludgate,  6d.  ; 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3!.  ;  Revue  des  Revues,  if.  30c.  ; 
Mercure  de  France,  2f.  25c.  ;  Cassiers  Magazine,  is.  ;  The 
Humanitarian,  6d.  ;  The  Argosy,  is.  ;  The  Genealogical 
Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  ;  The  Home  Counties 
Magazine,  is.  6d.  net ;  Das  Litterarische  Echo,  3m.  ;  Lippincott's, 
25c.  ;  The  Ladies'  Kennel  Journal,  is.  ;  The  United  Service 
Magazine,  2s.  ;  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  65c.  ;  Jubilee 
Magazine  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  La  Revue  Miniere 
Illustree,  60c.  ;  The  Artist,  is. ;  The  Humane  Review,  is. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  tke  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   182    ...       .„      I  10  4 

Half  Year   O  14    I    0  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...      071    ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  tht 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  woula  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed  immediately. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad: — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Kivoli. 

 Messrs.  Boy  WWII  &  C'hevillct,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

11   Le  Kiusque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

„   Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  I.azare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  6.  Lehegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Beki.in  W.  H.  kiild,  Jiigerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  S  Slcfansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappcrt. 

Rome   Messrs.  I.oeseher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

MaSSID   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Eel),  45;  Grande  Rue  de  Mm, 

HomiiuKG  Schick's  Library. 

Caiko  The  Anglo  American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York   The  International  News  Company,  S3  &  85  Dnane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). .Maun.  Damrell  &  Upborn,  sSj  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yongc  Street. 

 The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  is  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canapa  ....The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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MESSRS.  BELLS  NEW  BOOKS. 


Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


Large  post  8vo.  with  41  Illustrations,  5s.  net. 

VELASQUEZ.    By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 

"Stevenson's  'Velasquez'  is  no  new  book,  it  has  had  some  years  of  life,  and  if 
»ood  work  count  for  ought  in  time  and  achievement,  as  I  believe  it  does,  it  must 
•ertainly  endure  while  painters  paint,  and  men  delight  or  are  interested  in  their 
vorlc    I  know  but  one  book  to  place  beside  it  in  English,  and  that  is  the  author's 

Rubens  '  the  sole  pieces  of  '  art  criticism,'  in  the  right  sense  of  the  phrase, 

hat  we  have  Stevenson  is  dead  but  now.    But  what  is  called  art  criticism  can 

carce  ever  be  the  same  it  was  when  he  began  his  work  of  suggestion,  edification, 
aspiration.  '—Mr.  W.  E.  Henlev,  in  the  Pall  Mali  Magazine,  July,  1900. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MY  DIOCESE  DURING  THE  WAR:  Ex- 

tracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Right  Rev.  ARTHUR  HAMILTON 
Baynes,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Illustrated  with  Sketches  hy 
the  Author  and  Photographs  by  Clinton  T.  Dent,  F.R.C.S., 
and  others. 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  undertook  to  act  on  several 
occasions  as  chaplain  to  some  of  the  forces  under  Sir  Redyers  Buller.  The  Diary 
now  published  contains  an  account  of  his  experiences  during  some  of  the  most  ex- 
citing episodes  of  the  attacks  on  the  Boer  positions  at  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop. 

"  The  Author  was  at  the  front,  and  saw  many  things  from  a  point  of  view  somewhat 
different  from  that  either  of  a  soldier  or  of  the  war  correspondent.  And  what  he 
writes  is  in  the  best  taste,  simple,  unaffected,  and  graphic,  without  the  least  attempt 
it  fine  writing.    We  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers." — Spectator. 


SELL'S  HANDBOOKS  TO  THE  GREAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  specially  designed  cloth  cover,  copiously  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

FIRST  VOLUMES  OF  THE  SERIES. 

RUGBY.    By  H.  C.  Bradby,  B.A.,  Assistant- 

Master  at  Rugby  School.  With  44  Illustrations,  chiefly  from 
Photographs. 

"  Mr.  Bradby's  book  has  been  well  done.  He  tells  the  history  of  the  school  in  an 
ibstract  that  could  scarcely  be  better,  and  his  account  of  the  school  buildings  and 
pounds,  which  is  very  well  illustrated,  is  excellent.'' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  If  successive  foundations  are  dealt  with  in  the  delightful  and  masterly  manner 
hat  characterises  Mr.  Bradby's  share  in  the  undertaking,  the  success  of  the  issue  is 
issured." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

CHARTERHOUSE.    By  A.  H.  Tod,  M.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  Assistant-Master  at 
Charterhouse.  With  58  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Photographs  by 
L.  Marshall,  Assistant-Master  at  Charterhouse. 

"  Of  his  nine  chapters  eight  are  devoted  to  the  new  Charterhouse,  and  six  of  these 
o  the  plain  facts  concerning  school  life  at  Charterhouse  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
rle  tells  us  all  about  the  curriculum,  the  school  exhibitions,  the  prizes  and  scholar- 
hips,  the  games,  the  '  tuck  '  shop,  and  the  Charterhouse  mission,  and  he  goes  into 
he  question  of  expenses  with  wonderful  completeness  ;  so  much  so  that  he  has  been 
it  the  pains  not  oi  ly  to  give  samples  of  bills,  highest  and  lowest,  but  also  to  make 
nquiries  of  boys  how  much  pocket-money  they  have  brought  with  them  from  home, 
r  have  received  during  the  term." — Times. 


THE  CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW.    NEW  VOLUMES. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net  each  ;  leather,  2s.  net  each. 

rWELFTH  NIGHT.     RICHARD  II.  ry^i. 


CHEAPER  RE-ISSUE,  2  vols.  8vo.  15s. 

rEUFFEL'S  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITE- 

RATURE.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Ludwig  Schwabe. 
Authorised  Translation  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition  by  Goerge 
C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.,  Ex-Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 

This  monumental  work,  which  stands  beyond  all  praise  for  profound  learning 
nd  general  sobriety  of  judgment." — Oxford  Magazine.  • 

These  two  volumes  are  indispensable  to  every  scholar  and  everybody  who 
fishes  to  become  or  would  like  to  be  thought  one." — Saturday  Review. 

"The  book  is  a  monument  of  learning  and  industry.  Indeed,  a  more  richly 
amished  storehouse  of  facts  could  not  be.  The  judgments,  too,  are  sound  and 
obex.    The  scholar,  in  short,  will  find  it  simply  invaluable." — Spectator. 

PART  III.  NOW  READY,  4to.  9s.  net. 

:0RPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM,  a  se 

aliisque  denuo  recognitorum  et  brevi  lectionum  varietate  instruc- 
torum,  edidit  JOHANNES  PERCIVAL  POSTGATE,  Litt.D. 
Contents. — GRATTIUS.    Edited  by  J.  P.  Postgate.— MANILIUS. 

Sdited  by  Malvin  Bechert.— PH/EDRUS.    Edited  by  James  Gow. — 

ETNA.    Edited  by  Robinson  Ellis — PERSIES.    Edited  by  W.  C. 

jammers. — LUCAN.     Edited  by  W.  E.  Heitland. — VALERIUS 

LACCUS.    Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

2SSAYS   AND   ESSAY   WRITING  FOR 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS.    By  A.  W.  Ready,  B. A.,  Army 
and   University  Tutor;  formerly  Scholar  of  Wadham  College, 
I  Oxford. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  contains  rules  and  directions  for 
■eginners.  Part  II.  contains  twelve  complete  Essays,  preceded  by  an  analysis  and 
.Ketch  of  each,  and  followed  by  notes  and  explanations.  Part  III.  contains  articles 
Ijc  advanced  pupils.  An  Appendix  contains  a  list  of  subjects  set  for  Woolwich  and 
■  andhurst. 

'A  manual  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  candidates  for  any  examina- 
On  in  which  essay  writing  is  included  as  a  test." — Glasgow  Herald. 

■Ofidon  :  GEORGE  BELL  fx  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden- 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  a?id  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34   NEW   OXFORD  STREET; 
412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 
'  London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


MILLAISS  "  BREATH  FROM  THE  VELDT." 


New  Edition  just  published,  with  all  the  original  Illustrations. 

11  Its  special  value  at  this  moment  is  his  testimony  on  Boer  character  and  Boer 
ideas  about  the  English." — Daily  News. 

One  volume  410.,  Two  Guineas  net. 
H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  140  Strand,  and  37  Piccadilly. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


IBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 

prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c. — Myers 


&  Co.,  Booksellers'  Row,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKS.  —  THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  of  90  gs.,  ONE  EXHIBITION  of  50  gs.,  SIX  of 
30  gs.  (including  Four  for  Army  and  Navy  Classes)  will  be  COMPETED  FOR  on 
AUGUST  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  next. 

Candidates  must  be  between  13  and  15  on  August  1st,  1900. 

Also  Two  Exhibitions  of  20  gs.  (Navy  Class  only)  for  Boys  between  ir  and  13. — 
Apply  to  the  SECRETARY. 


BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKS. — NAVY  CLASS. — BOYS 

have  TAKEN  the  following  PLACES  in  the  Examination  for  Naval  Cadetships 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Navy  Class  : — 7th,  8th,  14th,  26th,  29th,  38th,  42nd, 
50th,  53rd,  62nd,  63rd. 


/^UY'S      HOSPITAL     PRELIM.  SCIENTIFIC 

V_T  (M.B.  London).— The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for 
this  Examination  will  begin  on  October  1st.  Candidates  entering  for  this  Course 
can  register  as  Medical  Students. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

The  DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 

AN    EXAMINATION  for  filling  up  about  Sixteen 
Vacancies  on  the  Foundation  will  be  held  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
10th  September  next. 

For  information  apply  to 

The  BURSAR  of  St.  Paul's  School,  West  Kensington. 
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GREENING  &  CO.'S  NEW  AND  POPULAR  BOOKS 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 


S0.V3E  NOTABLE  ISABV3LETS 


HER  MAJESTY'S  EDITION". 

DID  VAU  IMS  M  WO  F  together  with  "THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY 
Isllr  Vnn  VVINi\iLE,  HOLLOW,'  by  Washington  Irving,  and  the 
complete  Literary  and  Theatrical  History  of  the  Story,  by  S  J.  Adair 
Fitz-Gerai.d  (Author  of  "frame  the  Fiddler  ).  With  Portraits  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  Company,  and  Illustrations  by  W.  G.  Mein.  Dedicated 
to  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm-'lree.  Crown  Svo.  art  cloth,  decorative  cover  by  Will 
Smart,  top  edge  gilt,  2s. 

of  the  Present  Time  (Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Henry  Irving,  Wilson 
Barrett,  Beerbohm-Tree,  and  Forbes-Robertson),  liy  Clement  Scot t.  With 
Illustrations  by  Will  G.  Mein,  and  an  Appreciation  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott 
by  L.  Arthur  Greening.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  top  edge  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

N'ERA  ■  'I  he  Merchant  of  Susa.  A  Drama  in  Three  Acts.  By  A.  J  Ferreira. 
IVCDV  ■   Small  8vo.  hand-made  paper,  art  cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

IDEAL  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  ^£2**fi&S2Sl 

Hercules  and  Sandow's  Challenger).  Profusely  Illustrated,  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
35.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  very  sensible  book,  and  Apollo  knows  what  he  is  talking  about." 

To-Day. 

"A  BOLD  EXPERIMENT." 

FROM  THE  BOOK  BEAUTIFUL :  jjffffifTS 2*1565 

of  11  The  Hypocrite  "  and  11  Miss  Malevolent."    Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

"  Biblical  stories  re-written— and  \ery  cleverly  re-written— in  the  language  of 
modern  fiction." — Outlook. 

"  Full  of  reverence,  yet  glows  with  vivid  imagination  Th<se  are  Bible  stories 

in  a  most  novel  and  attractive  form,  never  intvertnt,  but  lull  of  the  keenest 
in  terest. " — L  loyd '  s. 


GREENING'S  MASTERPIECE  LIBRARY. 


R9NCAN  CILHAIZE: 


THE  BLACK  TULSP: 


a  Romance  of  the  Covenanters.     By  John 
Galt.    Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Geo.  Douglas.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
'*  The  splendid  panorama  it  gives  of  some  of  the  most  stirrring  and  far-reaching 
events  in  Scottish  history,  and  the  skill  shown  by  the  author  in  so  arranging  his 
materials  that  the  historic  is  always  subordinated  to  the  human  interest,  render  the 
book  in  every  way  worthy  of  revival." — Sr.  James's  Gazette. 

VATHEK  "   *  R°mar,ce'    By  William   Beckford.    Edited  with  an  Intro- 
S  B\  ■   duction  by  Justin  Hannaford.      Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Rogers. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  cd. 
"A  work  of  vivid  and   picturesque  imagination,  great  power,  and  no  small 
originality.    It  is  saturated  w  ith  the  fragrance  and  voluptuousness  of  the  East." 

Saturday  Review, 

"  In  the  way  of  Eastern  romances  '  Vathek  '  has  always  easily  stood  first.  The 
present  edition  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  contains  several  well-executed  illustra- 
tions."— Outlook. 

a  Bomaree.  By  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Newly  done  into  English,  with  Introduc- 
tion by  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald.  Illustrated  by  John  Hassall.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  Cd. 

"A  delightful  edition  artistically  bound  and  attractively  got  up.  Mr.  John 
Hassall  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the  illustrations."—  Sun. 

"We  recommend  it,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  interesting,  but  as,  without 
*:.xception,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  most  readable  of  Dumas's  works." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

RAC^FB  fl©  ■    a  Romance.    By  Dr.  Johnson.    Edited  with  an  Introduc- 
nnai)tbn«  ■        tion  by  Justin  Hannaford.    Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Rogers. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 
"  Well  printed  and  pleasant  to  handle."— Morning  Leader. 

"  A  very  acceptable  edition.  T  he  text  is  set  forth  in  large,  bold  type  ;  Mr.  W.  S. 
Rogers  supplies  eight  graphic  illustrations  ;  while  Mr.  Justin  Hannaford  furnishes 
.an  introduction  in  which  the  literary  history  of  the  story  is  pleasantly  recounted." 

Globe. 

FUNNY  BOOKS  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING. 

A  volume  of  Frivolities  :  Autobiogra- 
phical,    Historical,  Philosophical, 
Anecdotal,  and  Nonsensical,  written  by  Dan  Leno.     Profusely  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition  now  ready.    Crown  Svo.  sewed,  is.    Special  Edition,  bound  in 
art  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 
11  Bombshells  of  fun."  -Scotsman. 
"  Full  of  exuberant,  harmless  fun." — Globe. 
"  One  long  laugh  from  start  to  finish." — Lloyd's. 

TUE   DflTTI  F   PADFRQ       A  rcal,y  funny  nooI<-     By  Tristram 
lnt   rul  1  "   mrtno.     Coutts  (Saul  Smiff),  Author  of  "A 
Comedy  of  Temptation,"  &c.    Illustrated  by  L.  Raven  Hill.    Fourth  Edition 
now  ready.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"  Humour  that  is  genuine  and  spontaneous." — l'all  .Vail  Gazette. 
11  Who  says  the  sense  of  humour  is  dead  when  we  have  1  The  Pottle  Papers  '  ?  We 
'an  put  the  book  down  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  .'pent  a  very  enjoyable  hour 
and  laughed  immoderately.  '  The  Pottle  Papers'  will  be  in  everybody's  hands  before 
long."— .S7.  James's  Budget. 

\  new  Humorous  Book 
>y      Druid  Gkayl. 
Illustrated  by  YV.  J.  Morgan.    Crown  Svo.  art  cloth,  js.  6d. 
"  This  is  a  lively  book  of  comical  yarns. .  . .  The  book  is  frivolous,  but  it  is  funny, 
y  reader  will  like  it  who  enjoys  a  hearty  laugh."-  Scotsman. 


DAN  LENO,  HYS  BOCKE. 


THE  PILLYPINCLE  PASTORALS. 


and 


BACHELOR  BALLADS,  &£ij£  !r  \  t 

Arcadia.      With  so  Illustrations  by  John  Hassall.    Crown  8vo.  art  cloth, 

|s.  Cd. 

JJ  The»€  '  Bachelor  Ballads  '  arc  excellent  fim."—  Weekly  Sim, 

_  Delightfully  droll   This  book  can  be  prescribed  as  a  certain  cure  for  low 

Spirit*.    Thi  illustrations  by  John  Hassall  are  distinctly  clever." 

Glasgow  Citizen. 


NEW  FICTION 

DAUGHTERS  OF  PLEASURE;  .LS.lti 

Author  of  "  A  Son  of  Alrica,"  "  The  Gentleman  Digger,"  &c.    Cloth  gilt,  6& 
"  Brisk  and  spicy  without  being  blatant  and  salacious,....  a  very- good- boo 
which  says  a  lot  of  things  that  wanted  saying  frankly  but  delicately.    It  is,  at  t' 
same  time,  an  tngrossing  romance." — 1  epical  'Limes. 

By  the  Author  of  "Twu 
the  Devil  and  the  De 


THE  DERELICT  AND  TOSWMV. 

Sea."    Cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  2s. 
"  A  capital  tale.    Entertaining  reading."— Glasgow  Times. 
"  A  romance  which  holds  one's  interest  enthralled." — Nottingham  Guardian. 
BY  A  CANADIAN  AUTHOR. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  NORTH :  t*£Z£^i£cA 

Edition.    Cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"It  is  piquant  and  up-to-date.  Miss  Milecete's  style  is  engagingly  direct  an 
simple,  and  she  has  a  natural  talent  for  story-telling." — Saturday  A'ivitw. 

"  There  is  some  clever  writing  in  this  novel,  and  the  Canadian  chapters  are  pa 
cularly  fresh  and  picturesque." — Outlook. 

OUTRAGEOUS  FORTUNE:  |^N*S rfA SSl^ 

of  To-day,  founded  on  fact.    By  A  New  Writer.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"Set  forth  with  graphic  and  unspaiing  bluntness,  and  the  realistic  fidelity 
enhanced  by  powerful  and  vivid  oiciicn.     There  is,  however,  a  pleasing  lo 
interest,  and  many)  Hashes  of  humoious  relief  lighten  this  sombre  but  cle\erlj 
written  story." — Sunday  Chronicle. 

THE    TRAGEDY   OF  THE    LADY  PALMIST: 

A  Story.  By  W.  Luther  Longstaff,  Author  of  "  Weeds  and  Flowers,"  &c. 
Art  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

M  This  story  strikes  the  fresh  note  of  having  been  lived,  experienced,  and  does  nol 
come  to  one  as  a  stale  invention.  There  is  human  nature  in  it,  and  passion,  and; 
tragedy.    We  should  say,  read  the  book  hy  all  means." — Littrature. 

A  VIRTUE  OF  NECESSITY,  i^tl^l^l 

"  A  powerful,  stirring  tale  of  the  present  day.  Jrom  start  to  finish  it  is  interest' 
ing,  especially  to  lady  readers."  —Sun. 

BOYCOTTED,  BUT  CLEVER 
CUAUC!    A_  Brilliant  Society  Novel.     By***51**?     Fourth  Editiont 
vnmiSw  ■    wJtjj  ntw  preface,  now  ready.    Boycotted,  but  clever.    Cloth  giltj 
3s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  of  a  most  daring  character,  but  the  author  has  treated  his  theme  ir 

a  very  clever  manner        Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  refuse  to  circulate  '  bhams, 

objecting  to  it  on  moral  grounds.  This  act,  cn  their  part,  however,  will  not  greath 
interfere  with  the  sale  oi  the  book,  which  really  castigates  vice.  We  believe  it  wif 
be  as  widely  read  as  the  works  of  Ouida  and  Marie  Lorelli." — The  North  Star.  ,. 

THF  WFIRIl  UfFI  I  A  Tale  of  To-day.  By  Mrs.  Alec  McMillajV 
inC    IIEIBlU    *■  Author  of  the  "Evolution  of  Daphne,"  "Sc 

Runs  my  Dream,"  &c.    Art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  An  interesting,  brightly-written  story." — Literary  World. 
"  Very  powerfully  written.    Will  be  read  with  breathless  interest." 

Weekly  Times.  , 

A CRY  IN  THE  NIGHT  ■  a  Dramat'c  Tale.  By  Arnold  Cols' 
OH  I     in     fnt    IllUni   .    WOKTHv,  Author  of  "Death  and  thl 

Woman,"  &c.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  ingenious  and  cleverly  constructed,  very  dramatic,  and  relieved  bj 

gleams  of  the  humour  characteristic  of  Mr.  Golswortby."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ASHES  TELL  NO  TALES:  ByA£ 

Gods,"  "The  Gates  of  Temptation,"  "  Wife  or  Slave?"  &c.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  The  book  is  considerably  above  the  average,  and  bears  evidence  of  insight  intc 
character  and  skill  in  plot  construction  of  no  mean  order.    The  story  has  a  tin  ill  in 
interest,  and  is  dramatically  told." — North  Star. 

MR.  BART  KENNEDY'S  NEW  BOOK. 
Just  published  in  America  with  the  Greatest  Success. 

AM  Ail  Afl  RIFT  •  being  leaves  from  a  Nomad's  Portfolio.  By  Bar 
III  nil  nuniri  .  Kennedy,  Author  of  "  Darab's  Wine  Cup."  "  Th 
Wandering  Romanoff,"  &c.  A  narrative  of  adventure  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Cloth  gilt.  6s. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  .Gai.lienne,  in  the  Idler,  says  :— "  '  A  Man  Adrift '  has  held 
me  as  few  recent  books  have  power  to  do.  The  book  is  1  real  '  because  it  has  firsi 
been  really  lived,  and  then  been  really  written.  Mr.  Kennedy's  book  has  held  me 
not  only  by  its  reality,  but  by  its  courage,  its  pity,  its  humour,  its  all-cmbracinf 
humanity,  its  quiet  fierceness.    '  A  Man  Adrift '  is  a  brave  book." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  POTTI.E  PAPERS." 

A  COMEDY  OF  TEMPTATION:  Co™es.  M 

*' A  very  bright  and  breezy  little  story,  wholesome  and  amusing." — Daily  News. 

"  May  be  heartily  recommended.  A  really  ingenious  story,  and  provides  quilt 
pleasurable  excitement,  w  hile  throughout  the  book  runs  a  vein  of  facetious  humou 
which  will  make  it  doubly  welcome." — Athenceum. 

"The  author  of  the  unquestionably  humorous  and  conspicuously  successfu 
'  Pottle  Papers  '  has  given  the  novel-reading  public  another  '  taste  of  his  quality  '  ii 

this  fantastic  story  The  element  of  surprise  predominates  throughout  this  emi 

nently  entertaining  narrative  ;  unexpectedness  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  al 
its  more  salient  incidents,  comical  or  tragical ;  its  dialogue  sparkles  with  genuine 
irresistible  fun."— Daily  Telegraph. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OK  "THE  HYPOCRITE." 
MRCC  MAI  BUm  PIT  ■  »  Realistic  Studj  ol  Modem  Lifein  I  oi 
HI  II OO  MnLEiULCH  ■  .  Second  Edition,  with  new  Prefaci 


undon 
Ar 

doth,  3s.  6d. 

"  Its  profusion  of,  shall  I  say,  Oscar-isms,  its  trenchant  study  of  an  unscrupulon 
person  who  commits  suicide  in  sheer  boredom  and  despair,  and  its  amusing  sketel 
of  a  certain  naughty  set  of  old-young  and  young-old  men  are  sufficient  to  ball-mar] 

'  Miss  Malevolent '  as  the  work  of  the  author  of  '  The  Hypocrite.'        But  while  th 

analysis  of  Kitty  Nugent's  tenipeiaimnt  is  a  very  searching  and  stimulating  piec 
of  work,  it  will  scarcely  of  itself  give  '  Miss  Malevolent  '  its  title  to  a  success  0] 
either  popularity  or  scandal*  What  should  afford  the  book  a  big  'boom'  is  it 
friendly  but  frank  presentment  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  our  younger  poet* 
The  sketch  of  Guy  is  exceedingly  well  done,  absolutely  life-like.  The  hools 
dedicated  to  the  very  man  who  is  so  clearly  delineated  in  its  pages." — Echo. 


Com  {dele  Catalogue  I'ost  Free  on  Application. 
London:    ( \  RE  K  N I NC  &  CO.,  LTD.,  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road. 
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HE  HANF8TAENGL  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  EAST 


(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


Reproductions 


in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 


ravure  and  Squarellgravure  from  the  works  of  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

omprising  the  Pictures  in  the  . 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

nd  many  others  of  the  

MOST    IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS. 


IRT   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


Lists  and  Prospectuses  Pest  Free.       Illustrated  Catalogues,  is. 
INSPECTION  INVITED 

HARDINGS   ART  GALLERY, 


18  ST.  JAMES'   SQUARE,  S.W. 


Fine  Collection  of  MAIOLICA  now  on  View  and 

Objets  d'Art  of  the  XV.  and  XVI.  Centuries. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Maiolica  on  Application 

j8  ST.  JAMES'  SQUARE,  S.W. 


i-he  "STANDARD''  PEN 

"THE    PRIZE  WINNER 

IN    FOUNTAIN  PENS." 


THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  FOUNTAIN  PEN,"  Warranted. 

This  Pen  has  a  Substantial  14-carat  Gold  Nib  in  it. 
Every  Variety  of  Points  to  suit  all  writers. 
Holder  is  of  the  best  grade  and  finish. 
The  Ink  Feed  and  Ink  Supply  absolutely  reliable. 
Fully  Warranted  in  every  particular. 

Retail  Price,  10/6, 

In  box  complete.     Fine,  medium,  or  broad  points. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  quality  we  will  send  Sample 
Pens  to  anyone 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  5/- 

Money  Returned  if  Pen  i;  not  what  we  say. 


rHE  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO. 

17    NICHOLAS    STREET,  BRISTOL. 


THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN " 


is  the  same  style,  but  with 
a  Cheaper  Nib,  at  a/6. 


QUEENSLAND  GOVERNMENT 

£3  per  Cent.  Inscribed  Stock. 

ISSUE  OF  £1,400,000  STOCK. 

Part  rf  a  Sum  of  £2, 725, 680  authorised  to  be  raised  by  the  Queensland 

Government  Loan  Act,  63  Vict.  No.  14,  1894. 
To  be  in  addition  to,  and  to  rank  pari  passu  with,  the  Queensland  Governmhnt 
£\  PER  Cent.  Stock  already  existing. 

Repayable  at  Par,  1st  January,  1947; 

but  may  be  redeemed  on  or  after  1st  "January,  1922,  upon  twelve  months'  notice 
being  given. 

First  Dividend,  being  a  full  Six  Months'  Interest,  payable  1st  January,  1901. 

Minimum  Price  of  Issue  £94  per  Cent. 

The  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  ok  the  HANK  OF  ENGLAND  give 
notice  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Agent  appointed  for  raising  and  managing  the  Loans 
of  the  Colony,  they  are  authorised  to  receive  Tenders  for  ,61,400,000  Queensland 
Government   £3    per  Cent.   Inscribed  Stock,  repayable  at  par  on  the 
1st  January,  1947,  but  which  may  be  paid  off  at  par  on  or  after  the  1st  January, 
1922,  upon  twelve  months'  notice  being  given  to  the  holders  of  the  Stock.  This 
Stock  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  will  rank  pari  passu  with,  the  Queensland  Govern- 
ment ,63  per  Cent.  Stock  already  existing. 

The  Loan  is  secured  upon  the  Consolidated  Revenues  of  Queensland,  and  is  part 
of  a  Loan  of  ,£2,725,680  required  for  :  — 

Railways       ..       ..        ..       ..       ..        ..       ..  .£1,097,280 

Harbour  Improvements     ..        ..        ..       ..        ..  399,500 

Loans  to  Local  Bodies      . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  275,000 

Defence  of  the  Colony      . .       . .        . .       . .        . .  58,700 

Buildings      . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  250,000 

Electric  Telegraphs . .       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  75,000 

Agriculture    ..        ..        ..        ..       ..       ..        ..  7,200 

Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Acts      . .       . .        . .        . .  100,000 

Deficit  on  Loans     . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  463,000 

£2, 725,680 

By  the  Act  40  &  41  Vict.  ch.  50.  the  Revenues  of  the  Colony  alone  will  be  liable 
in  respect  of  this  Stock  and  the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  will  not 
be  directly,  or  indirectly,  liable,  or  responsible,  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of 
the  Dividends  thereon,  or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto. 

The  Books  of  the  Stock  are  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where  all  assignments 
and  transfers  will  be  made.  Holders  of  the  Stock  will  be  able,  on  payment  of  the 
usual  fees,  to  take  out  Stock  Certificates  to  Bearer,  with  coupons  attached,  which 
Certificates  may  be  re-inscribed  into  Stock  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 

All  Transfers  and  Stock  Cenificates  will  be  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

The  Dividends  on  the  Stock  will  be  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England  half-yearly, 
on  rst  January  and  1st  July.  A  full  six  months'  interest,  calculated  upon  the 
nominal  amount  of  Stock,  will  be  payable  1st  January,  1901. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  transmitted  by  post  unless  otherwise  desired. 

Tenders  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Stock  in  multiples  of  £100.  No 
Tender  must  be  for  less  than  £ico  Stock.  Each  Tender  must  state  what  amount 
of  money  will  be  given  for  every  £100  of  Stock.  The  minimum  price,  below  which 
no  Tender  will  be  accepted,  has  been  fixed  at  £94  for  every  ^100  of  Stock.  Al 
Tenders  must  be  at  prices  which  are  multiples  of  sixpence. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Bank  of  England,  before 
2  o'clock,  on  Monday,  the  9th  July,  1900.  Tenders  at  different  prices  must  be  on 
separate  forms.  The  amount  of  Stock  applied  for  must  be  written  on  the  outside 
of  the  Tender. 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  Tenders  for  a  larger  amount  of  Stock  than  that 
proposed  to  be  issued,  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  the  Tenders  at  the  lowest 
price  accepted  will  be  subject  to  a  pro  rata  diminution. 

A  deposit  of  ,65  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Stock  tendered  for  must  be  paid  at 
the  same  Office  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  Tender,  and  the  deposit  must  not 
be  enclosed  in  the  Tender.  Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be 
returned,  and  in  case  of  partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied 
towards  the  first  instalment. 

The  dates  at  which  the  further  payments  on  account  of  the  Loan  will  be  required 
are  as  follows  :  — 

I  so  much  of  the  amount  tendered  for  each 
i~\    tm       j  ,1   t  1  Hundred    Pounds    of    Stock  as,  when 

On  Thursday,  the  19th  July,  zqoo  *     added  (Q  the  deposit)  „;„  ,eave  'Eighty 

I     Pounds  (Sterling)  to  be  paid  ; 

On  Thursday,  the  16th  August,       1900,  /30  per  cent.  ; 

On  Monday,    the  24th  September,  1900,  £-$o  per  cent.  ; 

On  Thursday,  the  25th  October,      1900,  £20  per  cent.  ; 
but  the  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  19th  July,  under  discount  at 
the  rate  of  £2  per  cent,  per  annum.     In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  any 
instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  instalments  previously  paid  will  be 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts. 

The  Stock  will  be  inscribed  in  the  Hank  Books  on  or  after  the  25th  October,  but 
Scrip  paid  up  in  full,  in  anticipation,  may  be  inscribed  forthwith. 

Applications  must  be  upon  the  printed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the- 
Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Bank  of  Eng'and,  and  at  any  of  its  Branches  ;  of  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co  ,  4  Lombard  Street  ;  and  of  the  Agent-General  for  the 
Government  of  Queensland,  Westminster  Chambers,  1  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Bank  of  England,  London,  2nd  July,  1900. 

HAKLUYT  SOCIETY. 

President — SIR  CLEMENTS  MARKHAM,  K.CB. 


THE  third  volume  for  1899,  viz.  THE  VOYAGE 
OE  ROBERT  DUDLEY  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES,. 
1594-95,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Warner,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  the  first 
for  1900,  viz.  THE  TOURNEY  OF  WILLIAM  OF  RUBRUCK 
TO  THE  EASTERN  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  1253-55, 
translated  and  annotated  by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  are  now 
being  distributed  to  members  through  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch. 

The  annual  subscription  is  one  guinea.  Particulars  may  be  obtained 
from 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Clifden  House,  Earlham  Grove,  Forest  Gate. 

TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  Librarians  of  Free 
Libraries. — The  July  Catalogues  of  valuable  Second-Hand  Works  and 
New  Remainders,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  Library  Department, 
186  Strand,  London,  W. 

THE  DUKE'S  HEAD  HOTEL,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
Sandringham  and  Hunstanton.  Good  fishing  and  shooting,  and  boating  on  the 
river  Ouse.    Proprietor,  Svdnev  Airev. 
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HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House, 

Publisher.  Salisbury  Square, 

Fleet  Street. 


MR.  HENRY  J.  DRAKE  has  recently  published  the  following 
Books  which  can  be  had  at  all  Booksellers7,  Bookstalls,  and 
Libraries  :— 

READY  ON  MONDAY  NEXT. 

AN  AMERICAN  YENUS.    By  Elliot  Preston,  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Cloth 

extra.     Price  6s. 

SIR  WALTER'S   WIFE.    By  Emily  Richings.    An  Historical  Romance.     Illustrated  with  Portraits  of 

Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Raleigh.      Large  crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Price  6s. 
"  Of  exceeding  interest."— Saturday  Review.  "Admirable,  and  evidently  trustworthy." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  romance  of  marvellous  interest."  —  Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

THE   WAY   OF   THE   WORLD.     By  Gilbert  Croft.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

"  Carefully  polished  will  he  found  agreeable  to  read." — Athenceum.  "  Smartly  written  of  high  merit." — The  Scotsman. 

THE   ROBBER  TROOPS   OF  CIRCUMSTANCES.     By  Lillie  C.  Hosie.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

WHILE  THE  LOTUS  IS  CLOSED.     By  Michael  Grant.     A  Love  Sketch.    Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

"  A  study  of  considerable  cleverness." — The  People.  "  Distinctly  above  the  average." — Leeds  Mercury. 

"The  work  is  an  entertaining  book  for  a  reader  fond  of  a  sentimental  story." — The  Scotsman. 

IN  THE  COILS  OF  THE  SERPENT.     By  Marguerite  Rosso.     A  Hypnotic  Novel.    Crown  8vo 

Cloth.    With  Frontispiece.    Price  6s. 
"When  the  reader  gets  a  grip  of  the  story  he  will  soon  find  it  gets  a  grip  of  him." — Weekly  Sun. 

"  Those  who  once  take  up  the  work  will  not  willingly  lay  it  down  till  they  have  arrived  at  the  denouement." — Carlisle  Journal. 
"  Might  do  no  discredit  to  the  authoress  of  the  '  Sorrows  of  Satan.'  " — Glasgow  Herald. 

NEW   EDITION  OF  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY,  containing-  practical  directions  for  every  branch 

of  Photographic  Work.    By  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.    256  pp.    Cloth,  6d.;  leather,  is. 
"  250  pages  full  of  really  practical  information." — Pharmaceutical  Journal. 
"Few  manuals  contain  such  complete  instructions." — Glasgow  Herald. 
"  Acceptable  alike  to  expeit  and  amateur." — The  Gentlewoman. 


MR.  DRANE  also  has  in  the  press,  and  will  publish  as  soon 
as  ready,  the  following  important  Books: — 

AN   OLD   WOMAN'S   TRAGEDY.     By  E.  M.  Thompson.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Price  3s.  6d. 

A   YE&R  WITH   NATURE.    By  W.  Percival  Westell,  Author  of  "  All  About  Birds,"  "A  Handbook; 

of  British  Breeding  Birds,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  from  Nature  and  Still  Life,  by  J.  T.  Newman,  G.  Watmough  Webster,' 
H.  Stone,  and  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Over  170  Illustrations.    Royal  Svo.    Cloth  extra,  gilt.    320  pp.    Price  10s.  6d. 

BOOKS  TO  BUY  AND  KEEP.    DRANE'S  UNIVERSAL  MANUALS 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

POEMS  OF  PASSION.    By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  ;  rvi713vnMT,  UTQ  nww  nnrTnp  .        _    „  ... 

Crown  8v0. 50th  thousand.  Price  is.  EVERYONE  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR  ',  or,  The  Household 

"  Mrs.  Wilcox's  poems  are  all  rich  in  ideas.    She  often  condenses  a  whole  page  in   I         Medical  Guide.    By  Dr.  Ambrose.    254  pages.    60th  Thousand, 
a  stanza  and  leaves  the  great  truth  sparkling  and  clearer  than  the  orator  would       n.IIf  mn.T     .  »Trk    nrnrnuc      i-i     •    *r     •    .•         ,  , 

make  it  in  a  laboured  argument."  POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS:  Their  v  aneties,  Manage- 

"  May  he  read  with  distinct  pleasure."— Manchester  Guardian.  ment,  Breeding,  and  Diseases.    By  Hugh  Piier.    A  New  and  Thoroughly 

Revised  Edition.    By  James  S.  Gould,  Author  of  "  My  Canary  Book." 

THfEROLi^  By  E-  ,  ev|RJOne;shand^ 


"A  very  good  example  of  the  verse  that  celebrates  the  fashionable  emotions  of 
the  period." — Court  Circular. 

POEMS  OF  PLEASURE.    By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Price  is. 

tl  Mrs.  Wilcox  in  this  collection  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  the  emotions.    She  is 
decidedly  the  most  successful  of  the  poetesses  of  the  present  day." 

MAURINE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Ella  Wheeler 

Wilcox.    Price  is. 

Just  published,  price  5s.  net. — HANDSOME  PRESENT. 

SIR  HENRY  IRVING  AND  MISS  ELLEN  TERRY: 

a  Record  of  over  20  years  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.    By  Walter  Calvert.   I         occurrence,  Translated  and  Explained.    By  Charles  Hartley. 
With  76  choice  Illustrations.    Edition  limited  to  300  copies,  and  cannot  be  re- 
produced.   Only  a  few  left. 


all  Birds  known  to  Breed  in  the  British  Isles,  their  Habits,  Nests,  Eggs,  &c. 

FRENCH  MADE  EASY  FOR  SELF-LEARNERS.  By 

C.  E.  Hartley.  Comprising  the  most  Essential  Parts  of  the  Grammar,  a  Full  1 
Explanation  of  the  Correct  Pronunciation,  Lessons  in  Conversation,  and  a  List 
of  over  s, 000  French  Words  and  Phrases  in  Common  Use. 

COTTAGE  AND   DAIRY   FARMING;  or,  How  to 

Cultivate  from  Two  to  Twenty  Acres,  including  the  Management  of  Cows 
Pigs,  and  Poultry,  and  the  Making  of  Butter  and  Cheese.    By  Martin  DoylS  ] 
and  J.  Darton. 

THE    NEWSPAPER    DICTIONARY,   Classical  and 

Foreign  Quotations,  Proverbs,  Words,  Expressions,  and  Phrases  of  frequent  I 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  LIVING  DEAD.    A  Startling 


THE    GARDENER'S    RECEIPT    BOOK,  containing 

Methods  for  Destroying  all  Kinds  of  Vermin  and  Insects  injurious  to  the 
Garden,  with  Preventives  and  Cures  for  the  different  Diseases  of  Plants,  and  I 


Tale  of  Adventure.     By  Neai.  Fvne.     With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by   [  Directions  for  the  Preservation  of  Trees,  Fruit,  Flowers,  &c,  &c.    By  William 

E.  A.  Holloway.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
u  As  thrilling  a  story  of  struggle  and  peril  as  we  have  read  for  along  time  past. 


It  will  keep  the  reader  in  breathless  suspense  until  he  reaches  the  end 

The  Speaker. 

"  I  would  as  readily  walk  with  Mr.  Neal  Fyne  as  with  any  Mr.  Haggard  now 
horrifying  the  millions."  -Morning  Leader. 

LOVE'S  USURIES.    By  Louis  CresWICKE,  Author  of 

"  Magnetism  and  Mystery."    Crown  8vo.  244  pp.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Jones.    Eighth  Edition. 

CUTHILL  (JAMES)— THE  GARDENER'S  MANUAL 

of  the  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  the 
Vine. 

MY    CANARY   BOOK.     Contains   Chapters   on  the 

Choice  of  a  Bird,  Varieties,  Cages,  Food  and  Management,  Diseases,  Breed*  ] 
ing,  Mules,  &c.(  and  Short  Articles  on  the  Management  of  the  Siskin,  Gold"  ' 
finch,  Citril  Fined,  Serin  Fttich,  and  Linnet.    By  James  S.  Gould. 


All  t/ic  above  Books  may  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  ivill  be  sent  direct  from  the  Publisher 

on  receipt  of  published  price. 

HFNRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
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Jl  inarming  <£nft  £Soofc! 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Sketch.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.    Illustrated.  ! 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 


London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  from  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
a  copy  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Bournemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen.  The  Wye  Valley. 

Ross,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Weston  super-Mare. 
Brighton,  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl.  Bangor,   Bettwsycoed,  and  Snowdon. 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth.  Dolgally,  Harlech.   Criccieth,  and  Pwllheli. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Llandrlndod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 


THIRD  EDITION.  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans. 
_  "  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
Trolumes?  " — The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  references  to  all  streets  nd 
places  of  interest. 


London 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers'. 


REVUE  DES  REVUES 

Un  Numero  specimen  ET  24  Numeros  par  an. 

SCR  DEMANDE.        Rgygg  $\m^  ft.  011161^116  ^'^'"^^^ 

J'eu  de  mots,  beaucoup  d'ide'es.  Peu  de  mots,  beaucoup  d  'ide'es. 

Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fP.  a  l'etranger  on  a  un 
abonnement  d'un  an  pour  la  Revue  des  Revues,  RICHEment 

ILLUSTREE. 

"Avecelle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite"  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "la  Revue 
des  Revues  est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  des  plus 
interessantes,  des  plus  passionnantes  "  (Francisque  Sarcey)  ;  "rien  n'est  plus 
mile  que  ce  resum6  de  l'esprit  humain"(E.  Zola);  "  elle  a  conquis  une  situation 
brillante  et  preponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  £trangeres"  (Les 
Dibats) ;  "  la  Revue  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  "  (Figaro)  ;  etc. 

La  ReVTie  parait  le  V  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois,  publie  des  articles 
itUdits  signes  par  les  plus  grands  noms  francais  et  etrangers. 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus 
dans  les  periodiques  dll  monde  entieP,  caricatures  poliliques,  des 
romans  et  nouvelles,  dernieres  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.,  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  la  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedie 
de  4  gros  volumes,  ornes  d'environ  1,500  gravures  et  contenant  plus 
de  400  articles,  etudes,  nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Tons  les  abonnes  pour  1900  recevront  gratuilement  la  Grande 
Revue  de  TExposition  de  1900,  richement  illustree,  et  autres 
primes  de  valeur.    ( Consulter  nos  prospectzis. ) 

On  s'abonne  sans  frais  dans  tons  les  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  et 
de  l'etranger  chez  tous  les  principaux  libraires  du  monde  entier  et  dans 
les  bureaux  de  la  Revue. 

Redaction  et  Administration :  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 
Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 
UNENDOWED.        SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-I'atrons-H.RM.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H   THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President -THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer— AEF RED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee— THE  EARL  OK  HARDWICKE. 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
l*st  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  i,on  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4  500,  while  the  Reliable 
•"Come  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

10  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
aemands  tor  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
oeen  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  STILL  required,  towards 
wnicti  Contributions  are  earpestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBU1  IONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
vrojs,  S.W. ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


MR.  UPCOTT  GILL'S  LIST. 


Aquaria,  Book  of.    A  Practical   Guide   to   the  Construction, 

Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Fresliwater  and  Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing 
Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs,  Insects,  &C.,  How 
and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  Health.  By  Rev. 
Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.and  Reginald  A.  R.  Bennett,  11.  A.  Illus- 
trated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,by  post,  5s.  iod. 

Dogs.  Breaking  and  Training  :  Being  Concise  Directions  for 

the  proper  education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second 
Edition.  By  "  Pathfinder."  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dai.ziel.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Game  Preserving,  Practical.  Containing  the  fullest  Direc- 
tions for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game,  and  Destroy- 
ing Vermin  ;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver.  By 
W.  Carnegie,  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  demy  8vo.  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

Gardening,  The  Book  of :  a  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

well-known  Specialists.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drurv  (Author  of  "  Home  Garden- 
ing," "  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  &c).  Very  fully 
Illustrated.    I  vol.  demy  8vo.  about  1,200  pp.  price  16s.  net,  by  post  17s. 

Gardening,  Dictionary   of.     A   Practical   Encyclopaedia  of 

Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  2,440  En- 
gravings. Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.  ;  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S., 
W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  4  vols.  large  post  4W.  Cloth 
gilt,  price,  £3,  by  post  £3  2s.    Half  morocco,  £3  3s.,  by  post  £3  5s. 

Horse-Keeper,  The  Practical.    By  George  Fleming,  C.B., 

LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British  Army, 
and  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Orchids  :  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of  all 

the  Kinds  in  General  Cultivation.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and  En- 
gravings. By  W.Watson,  Assistant-Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ; 
assisted  by  W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  -we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  tin's 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  Europe  and  America  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  the  safety  of  the  Peking  Lega- 
tions. Another  week  has  passed  and  further  communi- 
cations have  not  been  of  a  sufficiently  authentic 
character  to  disprove  the  earlier  pessimistic  reports. 
The  same  state  of  uncertainty,  in  short,  prevails  at  this 
moment  as  existed  up  to  the  24th  June,  when  the  latest 
message  direct  from  the  Europeans  in  Peking  was 
despatched  by  Srf*Robert  Hart  announcing  the  des- 
perate state  of  the  foreign  colony.  It  is  on  telegrams 
from  Mr.  Warren,  Acting  Consul-General  at  Shanghai, 
and  from  Rear-Admiral  Bruce  at  Taku  embodying 
statements  put  about  by  native  officials  and  especially 
by  Sheng,  the  Director  of  Telegraphs,  that  the  news  of 
the  safety  of  the  Legations  rests.  They  are  dated  the 
7th  July  and  bring  down  information  to  the  3rd. 
Sheng's  own  telegram  to  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington  is  to  the  same  effect  :  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  food  and  ammunition  to  the  Legations  being 
the  chief  source  of  danger.  In  Sheng's  telegram  he 
states  that  the  Imperial  troops  are  protecting  the  Lega- 
tions. Admiral  Bruce's  statement  is  that  there  are 
grounds  for  hoping  that  Prince  Ching  with  his  army 
at  Peking  was  protecting  the  Legations  against  Prince 
Tuan  and  his  army  and  "  Boxers." 

This  latter  detail  suggested  a  change  in  the  situation 
at  Peking  on  which  whatever  hope  there  is  must  be 
founded.  There  are  all  sorts  of  rumours  of  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  which  have  resulted,  it  is  said, 
in  re-establishing  the  Empress  with  the  nominal 
Emperor,  and  the  effective  support  of  Prince  Ching, 
against  Prince  Tuan's  usurpation,  in  something  like 
her  old  position.  We  are  told  that  she  is  now  pre- 
paring to  dissociate  herself  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Boxers  and  Prince  Tuan,  and  to  plead  that  recent 
events  have  occurred  through  her  helplessness  and  not 
from  her  policy.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  Imperial 
Edict  issued  from  Peking  on  the  29th  and  communicated 
to  the  United  States  Government  by  the  Chinese  envoy. 
The  drawback  to  all  this  is  that  while,  whether  with  or 
without  Prince  Ching's  aid,  the  forces  besieging  the 


Embassies  are  said  to  be  relaxing  their  efforts  and  to 
be  disheartened  because  their  "mystic  powers"  have 
been  broken  by  the  foreigners,  no  message  has  been 
allowed  to  come  through  from  any  member  of  the 
Embassies.  In  short,  this  one  fact  practically  justifies 
the  least  hopeful  view  of  the  situation. 

While  no  more  is  known  of  what  is  happening  at 
Peking  than  has  been  known  since  the  failure  of 
Admiral  Seymour's  relief  force,  there  remains  the  help- 
lessness of  the  allied  forces  atTient-sin  and  Taku  as  a 
too  evidently  demonstrated  fact.  With  30,000  troops 
it  is  possible  according  to  some  accounts  that  an 
advance  might  be  made,  but  though  with  the  troops 
already  in  China  and  the  forces  coming  from  India  which 
are  due  this  week,  and  the  force  of  20,000  Japanese 
troops  which  the  Powers  are  now  agreed  shall  be  sent, 
there  will  soon  be  more  than  that  number  available, 
there  is  every  probability  that  owing  to  the  physical 
difficulties  caused  by  the  rainy  season  the  advance  will 
have  to  be  postponed  until  September.  The  most  satis- 
factory item  of  what  for  want  of  a  better  word  must  be 
called  "intelligence"  is  that  so  far  the  Provincial 
Governors  appear  to  be  inclined  to  preserve  peace  in 
their  provinces,  and  to  assist  in  checking  the  spread  of 
anarchy  to  the  South. 

At  present  these  important  personages  are  so  many 
General  Monks,  and  they  hold  in  their  hands  the 
destinies  of  China.  If,  as  the  United  States  Circular  to 
its  representatives  abroad  says,  they  are  not  in  overt 
collusion  with  the  rebellion,  and  use  their  power  to 
protect  foreign  life  and  property,  they  represent  the 
Chinese  people  with  whom  other  Powers  are  as  un- 
willing to  make  war  as  the  United  States  itself. 
Except  for  its  too  emphatic  insistence  on  the  view  that 
affairs  at  Peking  are  due  to  a  rebellion  against  the 
Government  and  a  resulting  anarchy  which  probably 
frees  the  Government  from  moral  responsibility  for  the 
outrages,  this  Circular,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  American 
action  at  the  present  crisis,  contains  nothing  to  which 
all  the  Powers  would  not  be  as  willing  to  subscribe  as 
the  United  States  itself.  As  an  apology  for  taking 
part  with  the  Powers  it  even  ought  to  satisfy  hostile 
critics  in  America.  As  a  statement  of  policy,  of  an 
intention  to  seek  a  solution  which  will  preserve  China 
as  a  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect 
treaty  rights  and  safeguard  to  the  world  "  the  principle 
of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,"  Lord  Salisbury  might  have  written 
the  document  for  a  warning  to  any  Power  whomsoever 
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who  might  be  supposed  to  entertain  opposite  views. 
This  so  obviously  must  be  American  policy,  as  it  is 
British,  and  as  it  is  German  according  to  Count  von 
Billow's  Circular  to  the  Federal  Governments,  that  the 
Circular  appears  to  be  almost  supererogatory. 

A  sharp  reverse  has  overtaken  British  arms  eighteen 
miles  from  Pretoria  at  a  moment  when  indications  that 
the  end  of  the  war  is  near  are  many.  True  De  Wet 
still  remains  in  the  field,  Commandant  Botha  has 
shown  that  he  is  still  capable  of  striking  hard,  and 
the  movements  of  our  troops  are  still  unaccount- 
ably slow.  Every  day  makes  more  apparent  the 
risks  Lord  Roberts  ran  in  his  rapid  advance  from 
Kroonstad  to  Pretoria,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  he  then  anticipated  as  much  resistance 
in  the  Orange  Colony  as  has  been  offered.  His  lines 
of  communication  have  again  been  threatened  :  and 
hearing  that  the  Boers  were  trying  to  work  round  his 
right,  he  despatched  General  Hutton  on  the  5th  to 
reinforce  Colonel  Mahon,  and  with  orders  to  drive  the 
Boers  eastwards  beyond  Bronkerspruit.  This  it  was 
believed  he  did  during  the  two  following  days.  On  the 
8th  an  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  by  the  Boers. 
Having  failed  in  their  attempt  to  get  to  the  British 
right  rear,  they  attacked  the  British  right  flank  on  the 
nth,  captured  Nitrals  Nek,  which  was  held  by  the 
Scots  Greys,  and  took  two  guns  and  some  hundreds  of 
prisoners.  In  other  directions  there  is  little  but  success 
to  report.  A  Boer  attack  on  Rustenburg  was  frus- 
trated, and  General  Baden-Powell,  when  he  reached 
that  town  on  the  8th,  was  able  to  report  that  all  was 
quiet.  An  attack  on  our  outposts  near  Derdepoort 
would  have  involved  but  slight  loss  had  some  of  our 
men  not  mistaken  a  body  of  the  enemy  for  friends  ; 
near  Krugersdorp  the  Boers  have  been  beaten  with 
heavy  loss,  and  General  Buller  has  disposed  of  the  force 
menacing  his  communications  near  Paardekraal. 

The  line  to  Heidelberg  has  been  restored,  and  the 
railway  communication  between  Pretoria  and  Natal 
is  now  reopened.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  himself  arrived  at  Pretoria.  This  piece 
of  information  was  given  us  by  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary official  telegrams  ever  penned.  Among  other  things 
we  were  told  "Sir  Redvers  looks  very  well"!  We 
have  already  called  attention  to  what  can  hardly  be 
described  otherwise  than  as  the  levity  with  which 
official  telegrams  have  sometimes  been  written  during 
the  war,  and  this  is  a  case  in  point.  In  this  particular 
instance,  however,  Lord  Roberts  may  not  have  in- 
tended the  telegram  for  publication,  for  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  he  could  have  thought  such  trivialities 
were  worth  advertising  in  an  official  document. 

In  the  Orange  Colony  the  release  of  British  prisoners 
is  significant  of  the  straits  to  which  the  enemy  has 
been  reduced.  The  Boers  were  engaged  with  General 
Paget  at  Pleisfontein  on  the  3rd,  and  were  defeated. 
On  the  4th  Mr.  Steyn  once  more  left  one  of  his  pied- 
a-terre  capitals,  and  started  for  Fomiesberg  accom- 
panied by  3,000  troops.  Three  days  later  Generals 
Clements  and  Paget  entered  Bethlehem.  A  flag  of 
truce  had  previously  been  sent  to  demand  its  sur- 
render, but  as  this  was  refused,  General  Paget  made 
a  wide-turning  movement,  and  obtained  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  Boer  position  which  covered  the  town. 
The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  following  day.  As  the 
country  was  rough  and  difficult,  the  cavalry  were  unable 
to  operate  effectively.  Two  positions  were  attacked 
simultaneously  by  Generals  Clements  and  Paget  with 
the  result  that  by  noon  the  town  was  in  our  hands,  and 
the  enemy  in  full  retreat.  Meanwhile  on  the  8th 
General  Hunter's  cavalry  also  reached  Bethlehem,  his 
main  body  being  close  behind.  The  position  of  General 
Hunter  on  the  Senekal-Winburg  line  appears  to  have 
changed  little.  He  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  attack 
the  Boers  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  unable  to 
break  through  southwards. 

Mr.  Sydney  Holland,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  of 
Thursday  last,  corrects  the  impression  produced  by  his 
former  letter  that  Mr.  Wyndham  was  wrong  in  claim- 
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ing  that  the  death-rate  from  typhoid  amongst  men  of 
the  soldier  age  at  Bloemfontein  did  not  exceed  that  in 
the  civil  hospitals  in  London.  Mr.  Holland  now  points 
out,  giving  in  support  a  full  table  of  figures  for  a  period 
of  four  years  (1895-1899),  that  the  civil  hospital  death- 
rate  amongst  males  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age 
works  out  at  22 '35  per  cent,  as  against  21  per  cent, 
the  death-rate  from  typhoid  at  Bloemfontein.  Thus  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  war,  in 
the  peculiarly  aggravated  difficulties  consequent  on  the 
forced  march  to  Bloemfontein,  a  less  proportion  of 
typhoid  patients  died  than  that  which  usually  obtains  in 
the  London  Hospital  in  conditions  of  peace  in  England, 
with  every  medical  appliance  and  every  other  advantage 
at  hand,  to  any  extent  required.  And  to  appreciate  the 
full  force  of  this  testimony,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
London  is  one  of  the  best  managed  hospitals  in  the 
world,  as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  its  having 
Mr.  Sydney  Holland  as  chairman.  Mr.  Holland  has 
profited  by  much  experience  in  the  working  of  social 
institutions,  especially  in  East  London.  It  would  be 
well  if  letter- writers  to  the  press  usually  had  the 
honesty  shown  by  Mr.  Holland  to  correct  the  false 
impressions  created  by  their  own  misapprehensions. 

Anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson's 
attempt  to  cut  his  way  through  the  rebel  forces  round 
Kumasi  is  finally  removed  by  a  telegram  of  11  July 
stating  that  the  Governor  and  Lady  Hodgson  arrived 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  10th.  A  telegram  from 
Mr.  Low  on  the  Gold  Coast  was  published  on  Saturday 
last  forwarding  a  dispatch  from  the  Governor  who  had 
arrived  at  Ekuanta  on  the  26  June,  relating  the  story  of 
the  remarkable  march  from  Kumasi  beginning  on  the 
23  June.  The  column  was  600  strong,  and  the  rebel 
forces  on  the  Prahsu  road  were  evaded  by  a  rumour 
that  it  was  intended  to  take  that  road,  though  the  route 
actually  decided  on  was  westward  to  Ekuanta.  The 
stratagem  was  successful  but  there  was  no  evading  the 
constant  fighting  at  every  village  on  the  route. 
Captains  Marshall  and  Leggett  were  severely  wounded 
and  six  men  were  killed.  The  column  was  short  of 
ammunition,  lost  all  its  provisions,  and  suffered 
severely  from  hunger.  The  Governor  speaks  highly  of 
Major  Morris,  who  carried  out  the  march.  On  the 
facts  as  we  know  them,  it  seems  a  wonderful  per- 
formance. Kumasi,  he  says,  must  be  relieved  by  the 
15th  July  as  there  is  terrible'  starvation  and  mortality. 
We  noted  last  week  that  Col.  Willcocks,  who  is  in 
command  of  the  relief  forces,  has  stated  that  he  will 
by  that  date  be  in  Kumasi  where  Assistant  Inspectors 
Bishop  and  Ralph  with  a  force  of  100  men  are  guarding 
the  fort. 

The  question  put  by  General  Laurie  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday  whether  in  the  new  commercial 
treaty  now  being  negotiated  with  Germany  Canada 
was  to  be  specially  exempted  from  the  favourable  rates 
therein  given  to  the  remainder  of  the  British  Empire, 
is  a  reminder  that  the  German  agrarians  seized  on  the 
opportunity  of  Canada  giving  Great  Britain  special 
tariff  rates  to  strengthen  their  own  protective  system. 
It  appears  now  that  the  new  treaty  will  be  fashioned  on 
the  lines  that  any  colony  following  in  Canada's  steps 
will  be  excluded  from  the  most  favoured  nation  clause, 
unless  it  desires  to  be  included.  We  do  not  suppose 
Canada  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  ask  for  inclusion.  It 
knew  perfectly  well  what  was  likely  to  happen  and  was 
prepared  to  make  its  sacrifice  for  Imperialism  if  that 
were  necessary.  But  Canada  did  not  believe  that  its 
action  in  drawing  nearer  the  Mother  Country  would  be 
followed  by  loss.  On  the  contrary,  it  believed  the 
action  was  sound  commercially,  and  Mr.  Balfour  poinl> 
to  the  great  increase  of  Canada's  trade  in  the  last  two 
years  in  proof  that  what  was  predicted  has  happened. 

The  French  Government  will  rest  from  its  Parlia- 
mentary labours  during  the  next  three  or  four  months. 
It  has  struggled  during  the  session  which  ended  on 
Tuesday  against  enemies  who  sought  not  merely  to 
oust  a  ministry  but  to  create  a  revolution.  For 
eighteen  months  it  has  carried  on  a  contest  in 
which  at  every  stage  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
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defeat  and  has  yet  prolonged  its  existence  beyond  the 
term  of  most  modern  French  ministries.  It  has  lived 
in  a  whirlpool  of  crises,  conspiracy  crises,  amnesty 
crises,  army  crises,  supplied  with  inexhaustible  ingenuity 
by  every  variety  of  Nationalist  every  section  of  which 
could  be  relied  on  to  furnish  from  time  to  time  material 
for  any  kind  of  crisis  which  might  happen  to  be  most 
dangerous  for  the  particular  occasion.  Down  to  the 
latest  sitting  of  its  latest  session  this  has  been  the 
Opposition  policy,  as  the  incidents  of  the  last  ten  days 
over  the  supersessions  of  Generals  Delanne  and  Jamont 
show.  So  far  as  can  be  yet  judged,  this  latest  stab 
at  the  Ministry  by  the  manufacture  of  factitious  army 
grievances  will  also  fail.  The  strength  of  two  men, 
M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  and  M.  Delcasse,  has  carried 
the  Ministry  to  the  present  stage  of  rest,  rest  for  the 
benefit  alike  of  itself  and  France.  M.  Delcasse's 
admirable  speeches  on  foreign  affairs,  especially  his 
most  recent  speech  on  the  Chinese  situation,  have 
shown  the  temperament  which  Englishmen  require  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  admitting  any  kind  or  degree 
of  ability  in  statesmanship. 

The  Radicalism  of  Radicals  as  the  debates  on  the 
Tithes  Bill  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  wound 
their  slow  lengths  along  became  gradually  more  and 
more  furious.  Elementary  justice  to  Irish  landlords 
assumed  _  the  cast  of  rampant  injustice  to  Irish 
tenants  :  injustice  to  English  landlords  was  described 
as  elementary  justice  to  English  tenants.  But  not 
until  the  Wednesday  afternoon  did  the  real  Simon 
Tappertism  of  Radicalism  display  itself  when  Mr. 
Balfour  acquiesced  in  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
at  4  o'clock  instead  ot  5.30.  Then  all  Radicals  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  going  to  the 
Queen's  Garden  Party  began  to  make  invidious  com- 
parisons between  Royal  Garden  Parties  and  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Bills — a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  that 
charming  subject  being  according  to  them  worth  a 
cycle  of  garden  parties  ;  especially  to  the  working 
people  of  the  country.  This  was  the  saying  of  Mr. 
Maddison,  a  member  for  Sheffield,  a  rural  constituency 
which  naturally  takes  an  absorbing  interest  in  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.  Mr.  Maddison  has  grasped 
the  essential  principle  of  all  Radical  agricultural  legis- 
lation ;  no  strawberries  and  cream  for  English  or  Irish 
landlords. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday. 
Nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  ourselves  than  a 
really  forward  step  in  the  settlement  of  the  housing 
question,  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  we  believe  to  be 
the  most  serious  social  problem  England  has  at  this 
moment  to  face.  This  Bill,  we  have  to  admit  with  regret, 
we  cannot  welcome  with  even  a  show  of  enthusiasm,  for 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject  enables  us  to  perceive 
that  the  kindest  criticism  of  the  Bill  is  to  say  that  it  can 
hardly  do  much  harm.  It  is  right  that  local  authorities 
should  have  power  to  acquire  land  and  build  outside 
their  existing  areas  ;  but  the  Bill,  while  giving  this 
power,  stops  short  of  the  provisions  necessary  to  induce 
the  local  authorities  to  turn  their  new  power  to  account. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think  the  destructive 
criticism  of  Messrs.  Steadman,  Robson,  and  Burns 
justified.  We  note  with  pleasure  Mr.  Burns'  admis- 
sion that  large  landlords  are  better  than  small. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Trade  has  made  at  least  one  useful  amendment 
to  the  Companies  Bill.  The  Saturday  Review 
pointed  out  that  section  9,  which  compelled  a  com- 
pany to  make  a  very  voluminous  return  within 
seven  days  of  allotment,  imposed  a  physical  impos- 
sibility. The  period  has  been  extended  to  fourteen 
days,  though  it  should  have  been  three  weeks.  The 
section  compelling  the  disclosure  of  underwriting  com- 
missions has  been  left  as  it  is,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Banbury's 
sensible  protest,  but  Mr.  Lawson  Walton  has  shown  us 
how  easily  this  kind  of  legislation  may  be  evaded. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill,  as  this  eminent  lawyer 
says,  to  prevent  the  promoter  from  paying  what  he  likes 
for   underwriting;   or,  as   Mr.   Banbury  remarks,  a 


company  may  sell  all  its  shares  to  a  banker,  who  will 
re-sell  them  to  the  public. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  company  law 
than  Mr.  Francis  B.  Palmer,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Ritchie 
will  consider  his  letter  in  the  "  Times  "  of  last  Wednes- 
day. Clause  12  according  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Palmer  will 
impose  on  directors  "a  heavy,  if  not  intolerable,  burden, 
and  will  assuredly  in  many  cases  involve  honest  direc- 
tors in  danger  and  litigation."  How  can  a  director 
possibly  know  all  the  vendors  and  sub-vendors  through 
whose  hands  a  property  may  have  passed  ?  Take  a 
Russian  petroleum  property,  for  instance  :  it  invariably 
passes  through  the  hands  of  at  least  two  Russians 
before  it  comes  to  the  intermediary  who  brings  it  to 
London.  Yet  if  a  director  makes  a  misstatement  as  to 
vendors  and  sub-vendors  and  the  consideration  they 
receive,  he  may  be  ruined.  This  sort  of  legislation  will 
end  in  directors  being  clerks,  with  a  qualification  of 
^5,  a  remuneration  of  ^50,  and  a  guarantee  of  indem- 
nity from  the  promoter.  Mr.  F.  B.  Palmer  does  but 
endorse  the  warning  which  we  addressed  to  the  authors 
of  this  Bill  on  the  subject  of  directors'  penalties. 

The  address  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Conference,  while  intended  to  bless  organi- 
sations calling  themselves  charitable,  really  involves 
them  in  a  dilemma  which  neither  they  nor  the  Bishop 
seem  to  see.  If,  as  the  Bishop  says,  the  spontaneity  of 
the  grace  of  charity  cannot  be  trusted,  because  it  does 
more  harm  than  good,  which  we  have  often  heard 
before  and  only  half  believe,  then  all  contributions 
must  be  handed  over  to  some  organisation  which 
undertakes  to  supply  the  common  sense  that  the 
private  benefactor  is  supposed  to  be  without.  But 
when  a  society  manages  one's  charities  for  one,  the 
whole  thing  is  reduced  to  a  piece  of  machinery  ;  and 
the  committees  and  officers  of  the  society,  as  they  do 
not  administer  their  own  benefactions  but  other 
people's,  become  mere  unofficial  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  relieving  officers.  It  is  absurd  in  that  case  for  a 
society  like  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  claim 
any  merit  over  State  administration.  It  is  practically 
the  same  thing  in  an  inchoate  form,  and  with  the 
additional  disadvantage  that  the  public  has  no  control 
over  it.  The  "Charity"  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  is  not  a  grace,  and  its  system  has  as  many 
defects,  and  not  as  much  merit,  as  the  State  aid,  the 
"  Socialism,"  it  decries. 

Was  it  in  grim  jest  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
suggested  the  idea  of  Ritualist  prosecutions  against 
crucifix-breakers  under  the  Act  of  "  bloody  Mary,"  the 
one  relic  of  the  Counter-Reformation  that  still  adorns  or 
degrades  the  Statute  Book  ?  The  Act  with  its  fierce 
penalties  is  still  at  least  printed  in  the  Revised  Statutes 
and  strangely  the  Legislature  in  passing  the  present 
Brawling  Act  of  i860  went  out  of  its  way  to  enact  that 
the  Marian  statute  shall  still  remain  in  force.  Elizabeth 
we  know  had  a  weakness  for  crucifixes,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  statute  may  indicate  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  our  reformers  or  rather  of  their  Sovereign 
Lady  that  the  crucifix  should  continue  to  adorn  our 
churches,  though  one  of  our  Chancellors  who  seemingly 
has  never  read  this  Act  or  heard  of  Elizabeth's  crucifix 
(about  which  most  schoolgirls  could  have  told  him) 
opined  differently  the  other  day.  Any  way  if  the  Act 
can  be  used  to  stop  the  doings  of  sacrilegious  brawlers, 
lovers  of  order  will  owe  more  to  Queen  Mary  than  they 
ever  supposed  they  owe. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  in 
schools  (for  which  the  Gaelic  League  is  now  agitating) 
is  one  wh;ch  Tories  (for  whom  the  methods  of  French 
bureaucrats  and  English  Cromwellians  are  no  precedents) 
should  approach  in  the  same  sympathetic  spirit  as  they 
do  the  more  important  question  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
University.  To  teach  the  language  compulsorily  to 
children  in  the  English-speaking  parts  of  Ireland  would 
be  of  course  absurd  ;  but  in  the  few  districts  where 
the  ancient  tongue  remains  the  language  of  the 
home,  the  teacher  should  be  at  liberty  to  use  it  for  the 
exp'anation  of   English  words.     Otherwise  English 
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itself  cannot  be  properly  taught.  While  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  teachers  do  not  enjoy  this  liberty, 
we  of  course  recognise  that  it  is  a  controversial 
point.  To  decide  whether  the  teaching  of  Irish  as  a 
voluntary  subject  should  be  allowed  involves  more 
difficult  considerations. 

As  to  the  political  side  of  the  question,  the  history  of 
every  Keltic  country  shows  that  the  forcing  of  a  foreign 
tongue  on  a  Keltic  people  increases  rather  than  weakens 
political  discontent.  The  decline  of  the  Irish  language 
has  been  followed  by  the  growth  of  separatist  sym- 
pathies among  the  peasantry.  The  Welsh  Tithe 
League  voter  has  found  some  of  his  happiest  hunting 
grounds  in  the  districts  of  Wales  where  English  has 
beaten  back  the  Cymric  tongue.  In  Brittany  where 
French  officialism  wages  an  insensate  war  on  the 
Breton  language  it  is  French-speaking  Morbihan,  not 
Keltic-speaking  Finisterre,  that  has  elected  General 
Mercier.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that — so  long  as 
a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  English  is  also  im- 
parted— there  is  much  to  be  said  for  permitting  illus- 
tration in  the  Irish  language  in  any  place  where  the 
children  can  possibly  hear  Irish  spoken.  A  bi-lingual 
people  in  the  battle  of  life  has  an  enormous  pull  over 
a  monogtot  one,  as  is  shown  by  the  great  difficulty 
which  purely  monoglot  peoples  like  the  English  and 
French  experience  in  learning  a  foreign  language. 
Children  accustomed  to  speak  two  languages  from  the 
cradle  readily  acquire  a  third. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Astor  in  using  the  "Pall  Mall 
Gazette"  to  announce  that  Captain  Milne  had  appeared 
in  his  house  as  an  uninvited  guest  is  not  merely  a  social 
outrage,  or  we  would  not  notice  it.  It  is  a  gross 
violation  of  the  etiquette  and  the  respectable  traditions 
which  have  hitherto  governed  the  conduct  of  the  British 
press.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  country  like  England  the 
power  of  a  newspaper  proprietor  is  very  great,  but  it  is 
limited  by  the  condition  that  it  is  wielded  as  a  public 
trust,  and  not  as  a  vehicle  of  private  rancour.  If  the 
owners  of  newspapers  were  to  imitate  Mr.  William 
Astor  by  using  their  property  to  insult  individuals  with 
whom  they  had  quarrelled  and  to  advertise  their  own 
want  of  breeding  and  hospitality,  the  influence  of  the 
press  would  rapidly  disappear  and  our  journals  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  "kept"  organs  of  the  boulevards. 
Captain  Milne  is  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank  and  dis- 
tinguished service,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  Mr.  Astor, 
with  all  his  millions,  is  not  worthy  to  untie.  We  only 
regret  that  this  gallant  servant*  of  Her  Majesty  so  far 
forgot  his  dignity  as  to  accept  at  second  hand  an  invita- 
tion to  the  house  of  a  purse-proud  American,  whose 
dollars  could  not  save  him  from  the  contempt  of  his 
countrymen.  Mr.  Astor  wishes  his  entertainments  to 
be  exclusive  :  his  desire  is  likely  to  be  gratified  in 
future  beyond  his  expectations. 

Stock  Exchange  markets  so  often  move  in  an 
irrational  manner  that  it  is  quite  a  surprise  to  find 
them  reflecting  the  feelings  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
Those  feelings  are  naturally  depressed  and  irritated 
by  the  news  from  China  and  South  Africa.  Prices 
have  fallen  all  round,  but  not  very  much,  and  it  is 
rather  due  to  disinclination  to  buy  and  genuine  sales 
of  stock  than  to  anything  like  a  widespread  bear 
movement.  On  Friday  morning  American  rails,  which 
had  been  firm  on  Thursday,  all  opened  a  dollar  below 
parity,  while  South  African  and  Westralian  Mines 
were  all  fractionally  lower.  The  various  classes  of 
Chinese  bonds  relapsed  three  points,  though  of  course 
the  fate  of  the  Legations  cannot  affect  their  value, 
which  depends  upon  the  resumption  of  business  at  the 
treaty  ports.  Delagoa  Bay  first  debentures  rose  to 
125,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  distribution  of  the  award 
cannot  he  far  off.  Gilt-edged  securities  have  suffered 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  speculative  shares,  as  it 
is  e  vident  that  all  the  Governments  of  the  world  will  be 
obliged  in  the  immediate  future  to  incur  heavy  expendi- 
ture. On  Friday  morning  National  War  Loan  was 
quoted  at  \  to  J  discount,  the  New  Local  Loans  issue 
at  \  premium,  County  Council  scrip  at  i;j  premium, 
and  Consols  fell  to  98J,,  afterwards  recovering  to  99]. 


THE  CHINESE  DRAMA. 

ANOTHER  week  has  passed  without  a  word  of 
direct  intelligence  to  lessen  our  anxiety  in  regard  of 
the  Legations  at  Peking.  All  that  can  be  predicated 
with  confidence  regarding  the  situation  is  that  it  does 
not  absolutely  exclude  all  hope.  The  Legations'  fate 
appeared,  last  week,  to  be  sealed.  If  their  position  was 
"  desperate  "  on  24  June,  and  the  allied  commanders  felt 
unable  to  attempt  their  relief,  they  must,  it  was  argued, 
succumb  by  exhaustion.  Their  store  both  of  food  and 
of  ammunition  must  be  limited  ;  and  when  the  limit  was 
reached  they  must  be  overborne  by  numbers.  Prince 
Tuan  was  apparently  master  of  the  situation,  and  was 
preaching  extermination  to  willing  ears.  The  soldiery- 
had  joined  the  Boxers  in  attacking  the  Legations  as 
well  as  the  foreign  settlement  at  Tien-tsin.  They  have 
failed,  so  far,  of  success  at  Tien  tsin  ;  and  we  are  at 
least  without  certain  knowledge  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded at  Peking.  The  Governor  of  Shantung,  who 
is  the  nearest  of  the  provincial  magnates  to  the 
theatre  of  disturbance,  affirms  that  the  Legations 
were  still  standing  on  5  July  ;  and  rumour  indicates 
vaguely  that  moderating  influences  are  beginning  to 
make  themselves  felt.  To  last  week's  depressing 
message  from  Yung  Lu  that  his  endeavours  to  protect 
the  Legations  were  at  the  point  of  failure,  has  suc- 
ceeded a  report  that  heavy  losses  have  discouraged  the 
assailants  and  led  to  a  slackening  in  the  attack. 
Rumour,  indeed,  goes  farther  ;  declaring  that  Prince 
Ching's  men  are  fighting  against  the  assailants,  and 
that  the  besieged  have  been  able  to  occupy  an  adjacent 
palace.  All  this  emanates  from  native  sources,  and 
lacks  the  confirmation  of  a  single  line  of  writing  from  a 
foreign  pen.  It  is  difficult  not  to  augur  ill  from  the 
silence  ;  if  those  in  authority  can  send  messages  to  the 
Provincial  officials,  why  can  they  not  forward  a 
message  from  the  inmates  of  the  Legations  that  would 
set  doubt  at  rest?  On  the  other  hand  it  is  suggested 
that  the  whole  city  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  that  the 
Legations  may  be  still  too  closely  beleaguered  to  permit 
communication. 

It  is  true  that  the  reports  which  seemed,  last  week,  to 
point  to  the  worst  were  despatched  during  the  first  fury 
of  the  attack.  If  it  be  true  that  the  besieged  succeeded 
in  repelling  assault  after  assault,  we  may  fairly  allow 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  assailants  would  be 
discouraged.  A  belief  that  they  were  able  magically  to 
render  themselves  invulnerable  was  a  leading  article  in 
the  "Boxer"  creed.  The  "North  China  Herald"  of 
23  May  relates  how  a  propagandist  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  spread  his  tenets  at  Shanghai  "loaded  a 
revolver  before  his  audience  and,  after  murmuring  an 
incantation,  fired  all  six  shots  into  his  bare  chest — 
which  showed  not  even  a  scratch  !  "  To  a  foreign 
sceptic  the  explanation  may  be  obvious;  but  on  Chinese 
coolies  "the  effect  was  prodigious."  The  very  ex- 
istence of  such  a  delusion,  however,  may  strengthen 
our  belief  that  the  losses  sustained  in  attacking  the 
Legations  would  be  discouraging.  A  tale  is  told  in 
the  "Chinese  Illustrated  News"  of  a  certain  intelligent 
Prefect  who  seized  a  Boxer  and  asked  him  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people  if  it  were  true  that,  by  magic, 
knives  could  not  hurt  members  of  his  sect.  On 
receiving  an  affirmative  reply  he  ordered  a  man  to  take 
a  sword  and  try  to  cut  off  the  Boxer's  head— which 
fell  ;  whereupon  the  people  understood  that  Boxer 
magic  was  nonsense  and  calm  in  that  district  was 
restored.  A  host  of  dead  and  wounded  outside  the 
Legations  would  be  equally  convincing  testimony  that 
against  foreigners,  at  least,  their  magic  was  of  none 
effect.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  practical  good  sense  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Nanking  that,  in  a  proclamation  de- 
nouncing the  Boxers  as  ruffians,  he  has  appealed  to 
these  losses  as  evidence  of  their  delusion. 

Rumour  has  also  pointed  to  a  change  in  the  balance 
of  parties  in  Peking.  Without  staying  to  criticise 
the  dramatic  picture  which  has  been  presented  to  us 
of  Prince  Tuan  rushing  from  the  Council  Chamber 
and  urging  his  hearers  to  kill  all  foreigners  forth- 
with, we  may  conceive  that  the  party  with  which  he 
has  identified  himself  did  gain  the  upper  hand  and 
place  the  Empress  under  constraint.  Nothing  would 
be  more  likely  to  convince  that  imperious  lady  that 
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she  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  wisdom  lay  with 
the  moderates  represented  by  Prince  Ching  and 
Yung  Lu.  Those  two  have  been  spoken  of  lately, 
as  rivals ;  and  the  Empress  removed  Prince  Ching 
only  the  other  day  from  the  presidency  of  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen  to  make  room  for  Prince  Tuan.  Such 
differences  are  easily  sunk,  however,  in  presence  of  a 
common  danger  ;  and  all  three  may  have  felt  it  wise  to 
combine  in  presence  of  the  pandemonium  which  had 
been  let  loose.  The  combination  moreover  would  be  a 
powerful  one.  We  know  enough  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  to  be  sure  that  she  at  least  can  never  be 
regarded  as  an  extinct  volcano  ;  and  both  Prince  Ching 
and  Yung  Lu  are  certain  to  have  a  considerable  follow- 
ing. It  is  said  of  the  former  that — to  one  who  inquired 
about  the  prospect  of  getting  any  business  settled  at 
the  Tsung-li-Yamcn,  Li  Hung-chang  replied:  "Go 
only  when  you  are  sure  Prince  Ching  is  present ;  the 
rest  are  all  blockheads  :  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  affairs  ; "  while  Yung  Lu  has  been 
Generalissimo,  since  1898,  of  the  Chinese  troops  in  the 
so-called  "  Army  of  the  North."  It  was  to  save  his 
own  head,  apparently,  rather  than  from  any  ingrained 
antagonism  to  progress  that  he  helped  to  place 
the  Empress  in  power  ;  and  he  has  been  reputed 
since  to  stand  for  moderation  against  extremists 
like  Prince  Tuan  and  Kang  Yi.  A  woman  so 
clever  even  as  the  Empress  and  so  well  versed  in  Palace 
intrigue  might  miscalculate  the  forces  she  was 
willing  to  evoke.  Palace  training  does  not  make 
always  for  wisdom  of  that  kind  ;  while  it  is  certain  that 
she  would  resent  being  swept  off  her  feet  by  the  storm 
she  thought  to  direct.  There  is  nothing  unlikely  in  her 
turning  to  Yung  Lu  when  she  found  his  warnings 
verified  ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  scenes  have 
been  enacted  lately  in  Peking  that  would  incline  all  but 
the  fanatics  to  rally  to  his  side. 

If  we  have  ventured  upon  this  speculative  analysis,  it 
is  because  Chinese  rumours  and  "  official  statements  " 
afford  the  only  material  out  of  which  one  can  pretend  to 
frame  an  estimate  of  the  situation.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  course  of  events  at  Tien-tsin.  A  disaster 
in  that  quarter  might  have  grave  consequences  both 
at  Peking  and  elsewhere,  but  every  day  saved  is  a 
day  gained.  The  garrison  is  hard  pressed,  but  every 
day  adds  to  its  strength.  Very  soon  it  will  be 
reinforced  by  the  division  which  is  approaching  from 
India  and  by  20,000  Japanese  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
hoped  that  the  Allies  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
till  these  reinforcements  arrive.  They  will  then  be  able, 
presumedly,  to  assume  the  offensive  ;  and  a  crushing 
defeat  of  the  besiegers  would  go  far  to  tilt  against 
Prince  Tuan  and  his  friends  the  balance  which, 
according  to  rumour,  is  trembling  upward  just  now  at 
Peking.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  in  the  meantime, 
that  ihe  Yiceroys  continue  loyal  to  their  obliga- 
tions, and  appear  able  to  keep  the  forces  of  disorder 
under  control.  That  there  should  be  undercurrents  of 
sympathy  with  a  party  representing  antagonism  to 
foreigners  and  to  change  was  to  be  expected,  and  the 
danger  increases  as  the  tension  is  prolonged.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  feeling  in  the  provinces  seems  to 
be  one  chiefly  of  fear  lest  the  movement  should  spread. 
Insurrection  in  China  means  widespread  desolation  ; 
and  an  impression  of  the  horrors  endured  during  the 
Taeping,  Nienfei  and  Mahommedan  rebellions  is  still 
vivid  in  the  Chinese  mind. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  PROGRAMME. 

T_7  VEN  in  times  of  peace  the  Presidential  Election  in 
^— "  the  United  States  excites  but  a  languid  interest 
in  this  country.  Many  Englishmen,  who  take  an  other- 
wise intelligent  view  of  foreign  policy,  take  less  interest 
in  the  probable  fate  of  the  candidates  than  does  the 
non-sporting  public  in  the  destinies  of  racehorses. 
The  same  mystification  settles  over  the  "programs," 
"  platforms  "  and  political  records  of  the  competitors 
in  the  one  case  as  on  the  pedigrees,  weights,  and  start- 
ing prices  in  the  other,  and  the  whole  business  is  re- 
garded by  the  se  indifferents  as  involving  a  good  deal 
of  dishonesty  and  on  the  whole  as  a  distinctly  de- 
moralising influence.    The  ludicrous  extravagance  and 


subsequent  collapse  of  the  "Anglo-Saxon"  agitation 
in  this  country  will  only  tend  to  accentuate  this  attitude, 
while  the  strain  of  Asiatic  and  African  affairs  will  draw 
away  what  little  attention  had  been  already  attracted 
to  the  approaching  struggle  in  America.  Yet  it  will  be 
one  of  the  deepest  import  for  the  future. 

We  pointed  out  a  fortnight  ago  the  essential  features 
of  Mr.  McKinley's  programme  and  record,  and  indicated 
our  belief  that  the  Democratic  Convention  would  find 
little  to  change  in  the  pronouncement  of  policy  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  pages  of  the  "North 
American  Review."  We  confess  that  we  hardly  believed 
his  obstinate,  and  obviously  sincere,  convictions  as 
to  the  sixteen  -  to  -  one  standard  would  so  nearly 
become  the  principal  inscription  on  the  party  banner. 
Yet  it  only  failed  to  obtain  the  official  sanction  of 
absolute  pre-eminence  on  the  platform.  It  has  been 
accepted  as  an  issue.  The  explicit  declaration  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  recommending  it  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  two.  There  the  complacence  of  the 
party  managers  came  to  an  end  and  the  anti-Imperialist 
and  the  anti-Trust  "planks"  have  prudently  been 
accorded  the  preference.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
how  hopeless  the  purely  bi-metallic  direction  of  the 
democratic  campaign  at  the  present  time  would  be. 
When  the  current  of  prosperity  runs  smooth  and  high, 
the  world  at  large  only  asks  that  it  may  be  allowed  to 
flow  steadily.  It  is  not  the  time  to  threaten  its  diver- 
sion. We  are  far  from  condemning  Mr.  Bryan's 
proposals  from  an  American  point  of  view.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  they  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
the  bankers  of  New  York.  To  read  the  majority  of 
English  newspapers  it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
interests  of  those  gentlemen  and  the  large  trade 
combinations  were  the  only  ones  that  are  to  be 
considered  by  American  statesmen.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  point  of  view.  If  the  West 
honestly  believes  that  it  is  being  sacrificed  to  the  East, 
it  has  a  right  to  make  its  voice  heard  and  there  is 
no  more  "sectionalism"  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other.  The  danger  of  the  situation 
arises  from  the  geographical  configuration  and  industrial 
evolution  of  the  United  States.  The  danger  is  not  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  making  but  is  the  result  of  circumstances 
which  may  ultimately  have  the  gravest  consequences 
for  America.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  McKinley's 
convictions  on  this  very  matter  have  suffered  strange 
fluctuations  in  past  years,  though  they  appear  happily 
to  have  congealed  at  last,  as  cream  ultimately  becomes 
butter,  by  continuous  revolution.  Right  or  wrong 
Mr.  Bryan's  views  are  now  seen,  even  by  his  declared 
opponents,  to  be  the  result  of  strenuous  convictions, 
honestly  held  and  promulgated  with  a  force  and  ability 
which  raise  him  high  above  the  average  of  candidates. 
His  writing  shows  considerable  literary  capacity  and  his 
oratory  has  the  grip  and  power  which  stir  masses  of 
men  to  the  depth  of  their  being.  He  is  therefore  no 
ordinary  man  but  a  character  of  remarkable  capacity. 
He  has  both  ideals  and  ideas.  We  may  not  wish  to 
see  them  prevail,  but  we  respect  their  existence  and 
gladly  recognise  that  they  do  something  to  redeem  the 
barren  materialism  of  American  politics. 

His  opponent  is  of  a  type  wholly  different.  We 
have  not  disguised  our  view  of  his  statesmanship  as 
that  of  the  Opportunist  pur  sang.  It  is  singularly 
unfortunate  for  the  United  States  that  Mr.  McKinley 
should  have  presided  over,  though  he  can  hardly  be 
held  to  have  directed,  their  destinies  at  so  critical 
a  period  of  their  history.  He  has  been  called  upon 
to  inaugurate  a  Colonial  Civil  Service,  while  his  own 
record  in  such  matters  at  home  is  far  from  spot- 
less. We  do  not  speak  of  bad  appointments.  Under 
the  American  system  Washington  himself  might  go 
wrong,  but  Mr.  McKinley  has  made  a  distinct  retro- 
gression in  broad  principles.  The  tendency,  ever  since 
the  death  of  Garfield,  has  been  for  Presidents  to  widen 
the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service.  Mr.  McKinley  has 
deliberately  removed  an  enormous  number  of  civil 
servants  from  their  application.  He  and  his  friends 
claim  that  the  number  is  only  4,000,  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  say  it  is  nearer  10,000.  What- 
ever the  number,  the  example  set  is  equally  deplorable. 
The  Philippine  imbroglio  is  not  only  an  instance  of  sin- 
gular ineptitude  but  also  the  result  of  deliberate  perfidy. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  glaring  instance  of 
political  fraud  than  General  Otis'  "editing"  of  the 
President's  declaration  1o  the  Senate  to  bring  it  "  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  Filipinos."  The  Treaty  of 
Paris  once  accepted  and  the  time  for  effectual  protest 
passed,  the  true  situation  was  allowed  to  clawn  on  those 
unfortunate  islanders.  The  squalid  and  demoralising 
struggle  still  proceeding  is  the  result.  The  Demo- 
cratic managers  have  been  well  advised  to  make 
Imperialism  a  leading  issue.  Even  in  Ohio,  the  Presi- 
dent's own  State,  there  is  a  strong  dissatisfaction 
growing  up  under  the  leadership  of  distinguished 
citizens,  which'  will  probably  diminish  enormously  his 
majority  in  that  stronghold. 

In  all  his  attacks  on  the  Imperialist  position  Mr. 
Bryan  has  the  advantage.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  he  can  count  on  the  support  of  the  "Anti- 
Imperialists"  who  decided  to  postpone  their  national 
convention  until  the  Democrats  had  declared  their 
views.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  withhold  it 
logically  and,  if  they  fall  into  line  with  the  Democrats, 
Mr.  Bryan  may  make  up  in  that  way  what  he  loses  on 
silver.  But  Governor  Roosevelt's  popularity  will  be  of 
inestimable  tenefit  to  the  Republicans  to  play  against 
a  policy  of  surrender  and  Piatt's  manoeuvres  to 
jockey  the  one  stable  influence  for  political  purity  into 
the  candidacy  for  Vice-President  may  be  justified  by 
their  effect  on  the  party  fortunes  as  well  as  on  those  of 
that  arch  wire-puller  himself.  The  Democratic  declara- 
tion against  Monopolies  and  Trusts  is  clear  and 
decisive  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  matter  we 
shall  have  a  duel  to  the  death  between  Mr.  Bryan  and 
the  corrupt  influences  which  emanate  from  these  com- 
binations. It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  sympathy 
from  the  protagonist  in  this  crusade  against  the  most 
demoralising  forces  in  American  public  life.  This 
declaration  may  cost  him  the  support  of  Tammany  but 
it  will  not  lose  him  the  respect  of  honest  men. 

Having  indicated  certain  points  of  Mr.  Bryan's  pro- 
gramme where  he  touches  a  high  level  of  sincerity  and 
conviction,  we  cannot  ignore  others  which  are  distin- 
guished by  nothing  but  "flapdoodle"  of  the  most 
blatant  sort.  In  these  developments  the  tone  of  the 
Republican  platform  was  distinctly  more  correct  than 
that  of  the  Democrats.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
what  is  meant  by  a  paragraph  declaring  that  "no 
American  people  shall  ever  be  held  in  unwilling  subjec- 
tion to  European  authority."  It  is  only  possible  to  say 
that  it  means  little  and  probably  means  that  little  ill. 
It  is  another  instance  of  the  curiously  detached  view  of 
"  Weltpolitik  "  taken  by  the  American  politician  and, 
united  with  a  declaration  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  deliberately  ignore  the  most  solemn 
treaty  obligations  regarding  an  Isthmian  Canal,  it  only 
enforces  the  already  too  apparent  incapacity  of  public 
men  in  that  country  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
accepted  limits  of  polite  intercourse  as  understood 
between  civilised  nations.  No  one  objects  to  Tammany 
and  their  friends  "extending  their  sympathy"  to  the 
Boers,  for  they  will  extend  nothing  else.  There  is  no 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  in  such  party  flourishes. 
The  only  possible  danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
leader  has  convictions.  But  all  experience  shows  that 
office  is  an  opportunity  for  modifying  declarations  rather 
than  emphasising  principles.  Closer  acquaintance  with 
the  realities  of  international  relations  would  probably 
remove  some  of  Mr.  Bryan's  prejudices  without  injuring 
his  convictions.  For  the  latter  we  are  bound  to  give 
him  credit. 


VICTIMS  OF  SWISS  ARBITRATION. 

I'HE  Government  of  the  United  States  has  instructed 
its  Ambassador  in  London  to  propose  to  Lord 
Salisbury  a  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
awarded  by  the  Berne  tribunal  in  March  last  as  com- 
pensation to  the  First  and  Second  Debenture  holders  of 
the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway.  The  Swiss  arbitrators  have 
published  their  "Sentence  Finale,"  which  sets  forth 
with  much  elaboration  the  reasons  for  their  judgment, 
but  throws  no  light  on  the  most  interesting',  indeed  the 
only  practical  problem  left,  namely,  the  view  of  the 
tribunal  as  to  the  respective  moral  rights  of  the  first 
and  second  class  of  bondholders.    Wc  use  the  word 


"moral"  advisedly,  because  when  parties  submit  to 
arbitration  strictly  legal  rights  go  by  the  board.  That 
the  arbitrators  intended  the  second  debenture  holders  to 
participate  in  the  fund  is  indisputable,  because  ihey  say 
so.  The  money  is  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
company's  creditors,  "according  to  their  rank."  But 
as  the  amount  of  the  award,  some  ^960,000,  if  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the.First  Debentures  in  full  with  7  per 
cent.  interest,  would,  after  deducting  the  costs,  leave 
nothing  at  all  for  the  second  debentures,  it  is  plain 
that  the  tribunal  -intended  that  the  first  debenture 
holders  should  not  take  their  pound  of  flesh.  Unfortu- 
nately the  arbitrators  do  not  say  so,  but,  as  if  to  crown 
the  exasperation  provoked  by  their  procrastination  of 
nine  years,  leave  it  to  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  fix  the  scale  of  distribution. 
Naturally,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  what 
instructions  Mr.  Hay  has  conveyed  to  Mr.  Choate  : 
but  from  our  knowledge  of  the  published  facts  we  can 
hazard  a  conjecture  of  their  tenour.  The  sole  interest 
of  the  United  States  Government  when  it  joined  the 
British  Government  in  demanding  arbitration  was  to 
secure  a  sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  Mrs. 
Penfield,  the  relict  of  Colonel  McMurdo,  an  American 
citizen  and  the  original  concessionnaire.  Colonel 
McMurdo  left  his  widow  practically  all  he  had  to  leave, 
a  share  of  his  interest  in  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  in 
the  shape  of  shares  and  bonds.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
to  say  so,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 
the  American  Government,  we  fear  that  there  would 
have  been  no  arbitration,  and  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  have  left  the  bondholders  to  be  robbed  by 
the  Portuguese  Government.  It  has  to  be  added  that 
for  nine  years  the  American  lawyers  have  fought  side 
by  side  with  the  English  lawyers  against  Portugal, 
and  that  the  arbitrators  admit  in  their  final  judgment 
that  the  valuation  of  the  lands  at  Lorenco  Marques 
was  raised  from  ^8,coo  to  ^80, coo  in  deference 
to  the  argument  of  "  la  partie  Americaine."  In  view 
of  these  facts,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
American  Ambassador  proposed  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  after  repayment  of  the  first  debentures  at  par  with 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  a  round  sum  should  be 
handed  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  claimant, 
and  that  the  residue  should  be  divided  amongst  the 
second  debenture  holders  in  London.  We  think  that 
this  would  be  an  equitable  settlement,  and  we  trust 
that  after  all  these  years  of  waiting  it  will  not  now  be 
delayed  by  the  pedantry  of '  lawyers  or  the  unreason- 
able demands  of  individuals,  more  especially  as  the 
money  has  been  raised  in  Paris  by  the  Portuguese 
Government  and  will  be  shortly  deposited  in  the  Bank 
of  England  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  Governments. 

The  reasons  which  guided  the  three  Swiss  arbitrators 
to  their  judgment  have  no  practical  interest.  To 
lawyers,  however,  and  more  particularly  to  students 
of  the  practice  of  arbitration,  the  arguments  of 
the  "Sentence  Finale"  possess  a  scholastic  impor- 
tance of  the  highest  degree.  The  arbitrators  admit 
that  the  confiscation  of  the  railway  by  the  Portuguese 
Government  in  1889  was  in  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  concession  and  therefore  illegal.  The  breach  of  a 
contract,  according  to  the  law  of  all  civilised  coun- 
tries, entitles  the  plaintiff  to  damages,  that  is,  in  this 
case,  to  be  repaid  his  money  and  the  profits  he  has 
lost,  upon  a  reasonable  scale.  The  arbitrators  admit 
this  principle,  which  forces  them  to  the  further  admis- 
sion that  the  amount  of  the  award  would  have  been 
double  what  it  is,  had  it  not  been  for  the  following 
astounding  argument.  When  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment seized  the  line  they  were  obliged  to  spend  upon 
its  completion,  maintenance,  and  repair  a  sum  slightly 
in  excess  of  that  already  expended  by  the  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway  Company.  Portugal  therefore  became,  not  a 
robber,  but  a  benevolent  financier,  advancing  to  the 
company  money  which,  but  for  the  confiscation)  it 
would  have  had  to  borrow  in  the  market.  By  a  wave 
of  the  arbitrator's  pen  Portugal  is  transformed  into 
the  partner  of  her  victim,  and  entitled  to  more  than 
half  the  profits.  Upon  a  calculation  of  the  traffic 
receipts  the  arbitrators  admit  that  the  expropria- 
tion value  of  the  line  is  28,156,000  francs,  but  they 
only  award  the  claimants  13,980,000  francs,  be- 
cause the  other  16,000,000  francs  are  Portugal's  share 
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of  the  profits.  This  is  the  first  time,  we  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  a  civilised  tribunal  has  sanctioned  the 
doctrine  that  a  wrongdoer  is  entitled  to  profit  by  his 
wrongdoing.  It  is  like  arguing  that  if  A  brings  an  action 
against  B  for  the  value  of  a  racehorse  wrongfully 
appropriated  by  the  latter,  B  is  entitled  to  deduct  the 
cost  of  the  horse's  keep  and  half  the  prize  money  it  has 
won  !  It  should  be  observed  that  but  for  this  extra- 
ordinary perversion  of  justice  2S,  156,000  francs  would 
have  been  awarded  for  the  line,  and  2,000,000  francs  is 
awarded  for  the  lands.  The  sum  of  30,000,000  francs 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  would  have  exactly  met  the 
claim  of  the  British  Government.  There  would  have 
been  more  than  enough  to  repay  both  classes  of  deben- 
tures at  par  with  their  full  interest,  and  to  pay  the 
shares  at  par.  The  British  and  American  Governments, 
according  to  the  "  Sentence  Finale,"  proved  their  case 
up  to  the  hilt ;  they  were  deprived  of  judgment  by  a 
view  of  contractual  law  which,  we  feel  sure,  will  be 
repudiated  by  the  theorists  and  practitioners  of  all 
countries. 


THE  FUTURE   OF   THE   IRISH  LANDLORDS. 

THERE  have  been  two  debates  in  the   House  of 
Lords  this  week  which  raise  grave  questions  as 
to  the  future  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and  indeed  of 
landlordism   in  the  English   sense   as   a  permanent 
institution  in  Ireland.     The  landlords,  as  some  cor- 
respondence in  our  columns  has  already  indicated,  are 
filled  with  bitterness  against  Lord  Cadogan  and  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  who   they   say   have  "deliberately" 
betrayed  them   to  their  enemies  and  the  enemies  of 
England;  and  they  demand  "compensation"  in  some 
form  or  other  for  this  betrayal,  a  betrayal  involving  as 
it  does  loss  of  income,  loss  of  power,  loss  of  "  places." 
The  loss  of  income,  of  course,  they  put  to  the  charge 
of  the  Irish  land  legislation,  especially  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
last  Act  :  the  loss  of  influence  is  the  fault  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  which  has  given  to  Ireland  County 
and  District  Boards  on  the  English  model  :  the  loss  of 
places — and  this  is  to  some  the  bitterest  grievance  of 
all — is   exemplified   by   the   crowning   crime   of  the 
present   Irish  Government,   the  appointment  of  Mr. 
T.    P.    Gill,    a   Nationalist,    as    Secretary   to  Mr. 
Horace    Plunkett   the    head    of    the    new  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture   and   Industries.     If  the  land- 
lords had  possessed  mere  tact  they  would  have  kept 
these   last   two   grievances  in   the  background,  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  advanced  has  un- 
doubtedly done   much   to   prejudice    English  public 
opinion  against  their  whole  case.    To  say  that  they 
have  been  betrayed  because  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment carried  out  the  distinct  and  reiterated  pledges  on 
which  the   Unionists  obtained   power  is  foolishness. 
There  were   no  doubt   politicians  of  the  baser  sort 
whose  only  cry  during  the  years  when  the  integrity  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  trembling  in  the  balance  was, 
"  put  the  Irish  down  and  keep  them  dow  n  "  but  the 
declaration  of  every  man  of  light  and  leading  was  that, 
while  refusing  even    to  consider   the  question  of  a 
separate  and  rival  Parliament,  British  Unionists  were 
willing  to  grant  to  every  Irishman  the  same  rights  of 
local  government  and  municipal  administration  as  were 
possessed  by  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  Nothing 
has  been  better  in  the  action  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment than  the  way  in  which  that  policy  was  carried 
out.    The  Bill  was  so  thorough  that  it  disarmed  the 
criticism    of    the    Nationalist    members,    whilst  its 
generous  treatment  of   Irish  landlords   in  remitting 
their  half  of  the  poor  rate  deprived  them  of  even  the 
shadow  of  a  grievance.    The  daring  scheme — and  the 
Saturday  Review  admitted  at  the  time  that  it  was  a 
revolution  in    Irish  administration  —  thus   came  into 
operation  without  that  organised  chorus  of  deprecia- 
tion which  has  blighted  most  Irish  reforms  in  the  bud. 
It  had  a  fair  start  and  it  has  on  the  whole,  and  with 
due  allowance  for  the  inevitable  eccentricities  in  con- 
gested and  diseased  districts  like  Mayo,  worked  better 
than  the  most  sanguine  had  dared  to  hope. 

The  grievance  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gill 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  even  more  unreal  and  factious  one 
than  that  relating  to  county  government.  What  are 
the  facts  ?    When  the  new  department  was  inaugurated 


it  was  recognised  on  all  hands  that  the  man  lo  carry  it 
through  was  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  whote  invaluable 
work  as  the  founder  and  head  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  and  as  originator  of  the  "  Kecess 
Committee,"  has  shown  the  way  to  the  Government. 
Mr.  Plunkett  was  offered  the  post  of  vice-president  of  the 
department  and  he  accepted,  but  in  accepting  he  made 
one  condition.     In  his  missionary  and  organising  work 
in  the  South-Western  dairy  district  Mr.  Plunkett,  himself 
a  Unionist  and  of  the  landlord  class,  had  been  thrown 
much  into  contact  with  Catholics  and  Nationalists  and 
soon  found  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  practical  men  from 
the  windbags.    Similarly  when  the  Recess  Committee 
was  formed,   Mr.  Gill,  an  ex-Nationalist  M.P. ,  was 
—  next  to   the   Chairman  —  its  life  and  soul.  Mr. 
Gill  was   in    fact    Mr.    Plunkett's    right-hand  man  : 
he  travelled,  he  corresponded,  he  inquired,  and  the 
result  was  the  Report  of  that  body,  a  document  that 
will  always  be  memorable  as  marking  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  Irish  industrial  development.    When  then 
Mr.  Plunkett  was  faced  with  the  grave  responsibility 
of  forming  and  guiding  a  department  with  such  vast 
possibilities  for  Ireland  he  made  it  a  preliminary  con- 
dition—  knowing  well  the  outcry  that  would  be  raised — 
that  he  should  have  Mr.  Gill  to  help  him.    There  were 
two  good  reasons  for  this.    He  knew  that  Mr.  Gill  was 
well  qualified  for  the  post  and  he  knew  further  that  if 
the  department  was  to  do  its  work  smoothly,  it  must 
win  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people  as  a  whole  and 
that  a  Nationalist  and  a  Catholic  would  be  the  best 
type  of  man  to  help  him  in  winning   and  keeping 
the  confidence  -of  a  nation  preponderantly  Nationalist 
and    Catholic     in     opinion     and    sentiment.  Lord 
Cadogan  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  shared  Mr.  Plunkett's 
view  and  so  Mr.  Gill  was  appointed.    Then  the  storm 
broke.     There   were   letters   in   the    "Times"  and 
intrigues  in  the  lobby.    The  Government  were  ordered 
to    "tremble"   and    Mr.   Balfour  was   compared  to 
Tyrconnell — "lying  Dick  Talbot  "  who  was  sent  over 
by  James  II.  to  destroy  Protestant  ascendency  and 
make  the  streets  run  with  Protestant  blood.    The  fit- 
ness of  Mr.  Gill  for  the  post  was  the  last  thing  that  any 
of  the  excited  controversialists  thought  of  alluding  to. 
One   gentleman   calling   himself  an    "  Irish  Liberal 
Unionist "  declared  roundly  that  such  a  post  was  a 
"gift"  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  give 
it  to  a  Unionist.    One  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
unhappy  Chief  Secretary  who  on  his  return  declared 
that  every  other  man  he  met  in  Ireland  wanted  a  post 
for  self  or  friend  and,  having  got  it,  wanted  a  deputy 
appointed  at  the  public  expense  to  do  the  work  ! 

It  is  their  foolish  and  perverse  insistence  on  these 
two  "  grievances  "  that  has  alienated  so  much  English 
sympathy  from   the   Irish   landlords   and  has  made 
hopeless  their  demand  for  compensation  on  the  rent 
question.     That  demand   is  based  on,  at  any  rate, 
a  show  of  reason.    The  fall  of  prices,  as  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  pointed  out  in  his  singularly  vigorous 
speech  in  reply  to  Lord  Templetown,  has  inevitably 
been  followed  by  a  fall  in  rents   in  both  countries, 
but  there  is  this  important  difference  that  whilst  in 
England  this  fall  was  natural   and   spontaneous,  in 
Ireland  it  was  brought  about  by  force  of  law.  Further 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  tribunal  by  which 
that  fall  has  been  brought  about  has  been  in  some 
cases  hasty  and  capricious  in  its  action,  that  it  has  gained 
the  confidence  of  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  and  that  by 
common  consent  it  is  impossible  to  consider  even  the 
possibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  demoralis- 
ing system  of  rent  fixing.     But  it  is  a  very  long  step 
from  that  to  the  admission  that  the  Irish  landlords  have 
by  law  been  despoiled  of  their  "property."    No  sane 
landlord  will  suggest  that  rents  could  possibly  have 
been  maintained  at  the  standard  of  the  seventies,  There 
was  bound  to  be  a  reduction  and — to  take  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  own  instance — how  can  it  be  alleged  that 
with  a  fall  of  35  per  cent,  in  his  English  rents  he  was  to 
grin  and  bear  it,  whilst  with  a  much  smaller  reduction  in 
Ireland  he  was  to  cry  out  spoliation  and  robbery,  simply 
because  in  one  case  the  fall  was  brought  about  by  law 
and  in  the  other  by  the  higgling  of  the  market  ?  Allow* 
ances  in  aid  of  poor  rate  or  of  tithe  rent  charge  have 
already  been  granted  to  the  Irish  landlords,  and  there 
may  be  other  remissions,  but  to  demand  pistol  in  hand 
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that  the  "property"  of  which  they  have  been 
"  despoiled  "  shall  be  restored  to  them  is  futile.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  common  ground  that  the  present 
system  cannot  go  on.  But  does  anyone  imagine  that  it 
can  be  remedied  by  going  back  ?  Even  an  army  such 
as  we  have  in  the  Transvaal  could  not  collect  the  rents 
of  1876.  We  have  as  practical  men  to  admit  even  that 
the  English  system  of  tenure- — "  England's  fatalist  gift 
to  Ireland"  as  Mr.  Froude  called  it— has  broken  down 
and  that  occupying  ownerships  on  fair  terms  to  the  land- 
lords seem  to  be  booming  up  in  the  immediate  future. 
And  it  may  fairly  be  conceded  that  if  the  landlords  are 
expropriated  by  any  general  scheme  of  this  sort  they  will 
be  entitled  as  were  the  tenants  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme  to  liberal  "compensation  for  disturbance." 
Mr.  Redmond  admits  as  much,  so  does  Mr.  Healy, 
not  to  speak  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  and  those  Northern 
"Tenant  Righters,"  in  some  respects  the  most  impla- 
cable foes  ot  the  landlords.  Lord  Templetown  and  his 
friends  will  be  much  better  employed  in  making  pre- 
paration for  inevitable  future  changes  and  in  gaining, 
by  their  reason  and  moderation,  English  public  opinion 
on  their  side,  than  in  trying  to  drive  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett  from  his  seat  in  South  Dublin  or  in  "calling 
names  "  at  Lord  Cadogan  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 


THE  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT. 
II. — Provincial. 

IN  last  week's  issue  we  discussed  the  constitution  of 
the  Central  Government  at  Peking.  It  now  remains 
to  treat  briefly  the  provincial  administrations  and  the 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Central  Government. 

Excluding  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  the  Central 
Asian  dominions,  China  is  divided  into  eighteen  pro- 
vinces. At  the  head  of  each  is  a  governor,  and  in 
several  cases  two  or  three  are  grouped  together  under 
a  still  higher  official,  whose  proper  title  is  governor- 
general  but  who  is  more  often  spoken  of  as  viceroy. 
The  most  important  viceroyalties  are  the  three  that  lie 
in  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tze,  having  their  headquarters 
at  Nanking,  Wuchang  and  Chengtu  respectively.  The 
first  presided  over  at  present  by  Liu  Kun  yi  controls 
the  three  provinces  of  Kiangsu  Anhwei  and  Kiangsi  ; 
the  second,  with  the  well-known  Chang  Chih-tung  at  its 
head,  controls  the  two  central  provinces  of  Hupeh  and 
Hunan,  and  the  third  controls  the  large  and  wealthy 
province  of  Szechuen  the  head  of  which  is  a  Manchu 
named  Kwei  Chun.  Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the 
viceroyalty  of  Canton,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Li  Hung 
Chang  controlling  the  two  provinces  of  Kwang-tung 
and  Kwang-si.  These  eight  provinces  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  over  200  millions  and  contribute  three-fourths 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Empire. 

For  all  purposes  of  internal  administration  the 
various  provincial  governments  are  practically  inde- 
pendent. Each  collects  its  own  revenue,  pays  its  own 
army  and  Civil  Service,  and  in  the  riverine  and  sea- 
board provinces  maintains  a  flotilla  of  war  vessels 
and  constructs  coast  defences.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  officials,  who 
combine  this  with  their  other  functions.  The  district 
magistrate  for  instance,  who  is  the  lowest  official  on 
the  provincial  scale,  is  at  once  collector  of  revenue, 
judge,  coroner,  head  of  police,  and  public  prosecutor, 
and  he  may  on  occasions  be  required  to  take  the  field 
in  person  against  rebels.  The  same  functions  may  fall 
to  the  lot  of  any  official  on  the  scale  up  to  the  Viceroy 
himself.  Any  officer  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
undertaking  any  public  duty  whatsoever.  Death 
sentences  require  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  be 
ratified  from  Peking,  but  each  viceroy  or  governor  is 
armed  with  extraordinary  powers  which  he  may  use  at 
discretion  in  times  of  public  danger,  and  which  enable 
him  to  deal  out  summary  justice  at  the  shortest  notice. 
He  is  invested  in  fact  with  a  share  of  that  absolute  and 
autocratic  power  which  is  inherent  in  the  Central 
Government,  to  whom  however  he  remains  respon- 
sible. The  charge  of  each  governor  is  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  within  his  own  bounds.  So  long  as 
he  docs  that  and  carries  on  the  government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  rules,  the  Central  Govern- 
ment  does    not   interfere    with     him.     He   is  not 


concerned  with  what  may  be  going  on  in  a  neighbour- 
ing province  nor  bound  to  spend  his  resources  in  its 
defence.  Special  orders  of  course  may  be  sent  from 
Peking  directing  him  to  assist,  but  the  safety  of  his 
own  province  is  his  first  charge,  and  any  steps  he  may 
take  will  be  subordinated  to  that  paramount  considera- 
tion. 

The  principal  hold  which  the  Peking  Government  has 
over  the  provincial  officials  is  the  right  of  appointment 
and  dismissal.  All  officials  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and  can  be  dismissed  at  any 
time  with  or  without  reason  assigned.  No  instance 
has  been  known  of  an  official,  however  highly  placed, 
refusing  to  lay  down  office  and  hand  over  the  seals  to 
his  successor  at  the  bidding  of  the  Emperor  or  Empress. 
This  power  it  should  seem  is  sufficient  to  ensure  prompt 
obedience  to  any  orders  from  the  Court,  but  it  is 
checked  by  the  fact  that  the  successor  to  a  viceroy  or 
governor  so  removed  must  be  selected  from  among 
the  regular  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  are  all 
imbued  with  the  same  traditions  of  government  and 
the  same  bureaucratic  spirit.  The  Crown  has  never 
ventured  to  put  into  high  office  a  mere  creature  of  its 
own,  or  one  who  has  not  regularly  entered  the  service 
by  some  recognised  channel  and  risen  through  the 
ranks.  Such  an  attempt  would  undoubtedly  raise  a 
storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country  such  as  no  government  could  face. 

This  leads  us  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  official  ranks  are  recruited — a  system  which  has 
perhaps  as  much  as  anything  else  contributed  to  the 
general  stability  and  moderation  of  the  Government 
and  prevented  it  from  degenerating  into  a  military 
dictatorship.  Entrance  to  office  is  obtained,  as  is  gene- 
rally known,  by  a  system  of  public  examinations  open  to 
the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest.  Within  recent  years 
a  certain  number  have  been  admitted  by  purchase  but 
only  to  junior  rank.  All  practically  have  to  begin  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  work  their  way  up  and  all 
the  high  posts  in  the  provinces  and  nearly  all  those  in 
Peking  are  filled  with  men  who  have  so  risen.  Admission 
is  free  to  Manchus  and  to  Chinese  alike  and  until  recent 
years  there  has  been  no  preference  shown  in  selection. 

The  great  body  of  officials  thus  forms  a  bureaucracy 
which  stands  in  a  middle  position  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people.  Springing  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
multitude  and  looking  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Crown, 
they  are  friendly  to  both.  As  governing  the  people 
they  are  the  recognised  medium  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  and  for  formulating  fresh  legislation.  As 
a  whole  they  carry  on  the  government  of  China  both 
provincial  and  central,  and  they  constitute  a  check, 
and  a  very  efficient  check,  on  the  vagaries  of  the 
autocratic  power  of  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time 
the  relations  between  them  and  the  Imperial  House 
have  for  many  years  been  thoroughly  cordial.  There  is 
no  question  of  their  loyalty  to  the  dynasty,  and  on  the 
other  hand  advice  tendered  by  the  great  viceroys  and 
governors  has  carried  the  greatest  weight  with  the 
Central  Government.  Until  the  unhappy  events  of  the 
last  few  years  the  distinction  between  Manchu  and 
Chinamen  seemed  to  be  disappearing,  and-even  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  at  the  present  moment  a 
Manchu  emperor  is  the  only  one  who  would  command 
general  recognition. 

The  relations  between  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments  are  well  illustrated  by  the  system  of 
finance.  The  Peking  Government  has  no  revenues 
peculiarly  its  own  but  is  dependent  on  the  sums  it  can 
draw  from  the  provinces.  The  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  revenue  may  be  deemed  an  exception  but 
even  that  is  received  in  the  first  instance  by  the  pro- 
vincial treasuries,  and  in  any  case  the  whole  of  it  is 
now  pledged  to  foreign  bondholders.  The  money  for 
the  support  of  the  Manchu  troops,  as  well  as  for  the 
support  of  the  Imperial  household  itself,  must  be  drawn 
from  the  provinces.  The  customary  practice  has  hitherto 
been  for  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  Peking,  which  has 
nominal  control  over  the  finances  of  the  Empire,  to 
indent  annually  for  such  sums  as  were  required  for  the 
use  of  the  central  government,  a  certain  amount  being 
assessed  on  each  province  according  to  its  supposed 
means  and  so  long  as  the  amount  did  not  vary  greatly 
from   year   to   year   it  was   paid    with  reasonable 
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punctuality,  but  as  more  and  more  was  asked  for, 
it  was  only  got  with  increasing  difficulty.  The  ex- 
penses of  local  government  were  naturally  the  first 
charge  on  the  provincial  exchequer  and  Peking  demands 
could  only  be  met  out  of  the  surplus.  If  there  was  no 
surplus,  demands  could  be  met  only  by  increased 
taxation  with  its  attendant  unpopularity  and  risk  of 
rebellion.  Finance  brings  out  in  a  marked  manner 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. So  far  as  legislation  goes  the  Central  Govern- 
ment can  impose  taxes  to  any  extent.  An  Imperial 
decree  being  the  highest  form  of  legislation,  it  has 
only  to  issue  the  decree  and  the  law  is  complete. 
But  to  carry  such  a  law  into  execution  is  a  different 
matter.  It  can  only  be  done  through  the  constituted 
provincial  authorities  and  if  these  decline  to  co  operate 
or  declare  it  to  be  impossible,  it  cannot  be  done  at  all. 
The  particular  governor  or  viceroy  so  refusing  may  of 
course  be  dismissed,  but  the  solidarity  of  interest  that 
pervades  the  service  will  prompt  his  successor  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  for  the  same  reasons,  though  perhaps  in 
a  more  guarded  form. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  present  position  of 
affairs  in  Peking,  the  pay  for  the  Manchu  troops  and 
the  large  bodies  of  Chinese  troops  now  surrounding 
Tien-tsin  must  be  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  the 
Vang-tze  basin  and  of  the  Canton  River.  If  this  money 
is  not  forthcoming,  as  under  the  present  temper  of  the 
Viceroy  it  is  not  likely  to  be,  the  troops  now  opposing 
the  allied  advance  must  in  no  long  time  dissolve  for 
want  of  food,  or  break  up  into  predatory  bands.  Of 
the  two  forces  which  lie  at  the  back  of  all  governments 
— the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  power  of  the  sword — 
the  Peking  Government  can  only  wield  one,  and  that  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  the  hereditary  Manchu  army 
which  is  at  its  call.  The  power  of  the  purse  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  viceroys  and  is  only  available  to  the 
Central  Government  by  their  concurrence. 


HENLEY  ROWING. 

IF  Henley  Regatta  was  somewhat  less  attractive 
than  usual  as  a  picnic,  it  was  from  the  rowing 
man's  point  of  view  an  extremely  interesting  meeting. 
Three  weeks  before  the  regatta  the  prediction  was  con- 
fidently made  that  Cambridge  would  sweep  the  board,  and 
that  the  Trinity  College  crews  in  particular  would  have 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  and  the  Stewards'  Cup  at 
their  mercy.  At  that  time  Mr.  H.  G.  Gold  had  been 
forbidden  by  his  doctor  to  row,  and  it  appeared  doubtful 
whether  the  Leander  Club  would  be  able  to  get  a  crew 
together.  The  crew  which  eventually  represented  them 
was  by  no  means  entirely  composed  of  first-class  men, 
and  it  was  an  extremely  creditable  performance  on  their 
part  to  defeat  in  the  last  hundred  yards  of  the  course  a 
crew  which  contained  no  less  than  six  members  of  this 
year's  Cambridge  Eight. 

Only  two  of  the  races  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup 
were  of  any  interest.  That  between  Leander  and  the 
Belgians  and  the  final  between  Leander  and  Trinity.  In 
the  former  the  winners  held  their  adversaries  too 
cheap.  They  expected  to  have  to  row  hard  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  then  to  have  an  easy  time,  and 
when  they  found  that  they  were  behind  at  the  half 
distance  they  got  flurried  and  short.  The  Belgians 
stuck  pluckily  to  their  work  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
winning  post  it  appeared  to  be  anybody's  race,  but  the 
pace  was  too  hot  for  them  and  a  supreme  effort  on  the 
part  of  Leander  landed  them  winners  by  half  a 
length.  In  the  final  Leander  appeared  to  have 
benefited  by  their  gruelling  of  the  previous  day, 
as  they  were  much  better  together.  Trinity  led  out 
well  from  the  start,  and  were  still  a  quarter  of  a  length 
ahead  at  the  White  House.  From  this  point  Leander 
spurted  and  gradually  closed  up.  If  Mr.  Gibbon  the 
Trinity  stroke  had  rowed  with  generalship  the  race 
would  have  been  his,  but  he  had  apparently  wasted  the 
whole  of  his  strength  in  forcing  the  pace  during  the 
early  part  of  the  course,  as  he  was  quite  unable  to  spurt  at 
the  finish  and  Leander  went  right  by  him  and  won  a 
capital  race  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  The  wind 
was  blowing  across  the  course  from  the  Bucks  side,  and 
had  the  stations  been  reversed  the  result  would  pro- 


bably have  been  different,  but  on  a  calm  day  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  pick  the  winner.  The 
Stewards'  Cup  resulted  in  a  very  easy  win  for  Leander 
who  were  about  the  best  crew  of  any  kind  at  the 
regatta.  The  Trinity  Four  made  a  good  race  with 
them  to  Fawley,  but  although  from  their  spurt  at  the 
end  they  appeared  to  have  something  left  in  them  at 
the  finish,  yet  they  failed  to  respond  at  the  critical  point 
in  the  race  when  Leander  began  to  draw  away. 

The  rowing  of  the  New  College  crew  in  the  Ladies' 
plate  showed  that  the  future  of  Oxford  rowing  is  dis- 
tinctly hopeful.  They  rowed  in  excellent  form,  worked 
hard  and  were  well  together.  Five  of  the  crew  are  said 
to  be  freshmen  and  should  be  heard  of  again.  The 
Cambridge  crews  which  were  entered  for  this  event 
were  not  fast.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  realise  what 
induced  Christ's  College  crew  to  put  on.  College  crews 
come  to  Henley  either  because  they  are  fast  and  expect 
to  win,  or  else  to  profit  from  the  example  of  the  good 
crews  they  see  there  and  learn  to  row  in  correct  form. 
Christ's  were  very  slow,  and  apparently  made  no 
attempt  to  row  in  anything  but  atrocious  style.  The 
Eton  crew  were  considerably  better  than  that  of  last 
year,  their  paddling  was  neat  and  long,  and  they  made 
a  very  plucky  race  in  the  final. 

The  Visitors'  Cup  only  produced  two  entries,  and  the 
Trinity  Four,  which  had  no  difficulty  in  defeating 
Magdalen,  was  as  good  as,  or  possibly  better  than,  that 
which  entered  for  the  Stewards'  Cup.  Dublin  were 
unfortunate  in  not  carrying  off  the  Thames  Cup,  in 
which  they  were  only  beaten  by  half  a  length  after  some 
very  erratic  steering  ;  they  were  a  neat  and  lively  crew 
but  not  very  strong. 

The  most  sensational  race  of  the  Regatta  was  the 
final  of  the  Diamond  Sculls.  Mr.  Howell  had  every- 
thing against  him.  He  was  extremely  unwell  for  three 
or  four  days  before  the  race,  and  he  had  the  worst  of 
the  station.  His  race,  in  the  circumstances,  was  as 
fine  an  example  of  real  pluck  as  has  ever  been  seen 
over  the  Henley  course,  and  probably  even  Mr. 
Hemmerde  would  admit  that  when  fit  his  opponent  is 
some  four  or  five  lengths  the  better  man.  All  through 
the  latter  part  of  the  race  it  seemed  to  be  a  question 
which  would  stop  before  the  other  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, and  Mr.  Howell's  final  effort,  bringing  him  up 
within  half  a  length  at  the  winning  post,  was  such  a 
strain  on  him  that  he  fell  insensible  from  his  boat. 

The  results  of  the  racing  showed  once  more  that 
University  rowing  is  at  present  immeasurably  superior 
to  that  of  the  Metropolitan  clubs,  and  until  the  latter 
see  the  advantage  of  teaching  beginners  the  rudiments 
of  rowing  by  taking  them  out  on  fixed  seats,  they  will 
not  succeed  in  carrying  off  any  of  the  big  races  at 
Henley. 

A  great  deal  was  said  on  the  last  day  about  the 
advantage  derived  from  the  shelter  of  the  bushes  by 
the  crews  rowing  from  the  Bucks  station.  The  wind 
as  a  matter  of  fact  was  blowing  across  and 
slightly  up  the  course,  and  was  therefore  no 
very  great  hindrance  to  the  crews  on  the  Berks 
side,  and  it  is  probable  that  had  there  been  no  wind  at 
all  the  results  of  the  races,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  Diamonds,  would  have  been  the  same.  A  sculler 
is  much  more  bothered  by  a  cross-wind,  even  if  it  is 
slightly  following,  than  anyone  else  as  his  boat  makes 
more  lee-way  and  so  throws  more  work  on  one  arm 
than  on  the  other.  This  is  the  first  year  that  there 
has  been  a  cross-wind  since  the  course  was  moved 
nearer  to  the  Berks  side,  and  the  shelter  gained  by  the 
Bucks  boat,  if  any,  is  nothing  to  what  it  used  to  be 
some  years  ago. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  offering  a  word  of 
condolence  to  Mr.  Dudley  Ward  and  Mr.  Etherington 
Smith.  They  were  two  of  the  best  individual  oars  at 
the  regatta  and  rowed  in  three  finals  without  winning 
a  single  event.   


THE  UNIVERSITY  CRICKET  MATCH. 

THE  'Varsity  match  of  1900  has  ended  in  the  dullest 
draw  that  the  contest  has  ever  known.  After 
colossally  high  scoring  and  the  establishment  of  several 
records — how  many  we  are  not  sure  but  four  or  five  at 
least — the  game  dragged  "  its  slow  length  along"  till 
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Saturday  evening-  left  both  sides,  as  well  as  the 
spectators,  thoroughly  discontented.  It  was  to  a  great 
degree  a  repetition  of  the  match  of  last  year,  except 
that  the  batting  was  much  more  brilliant,  and  the 
bowling  rather  worse.  The  only  times  during  which 
the  issue  seemed  doubtful  were  those  when  play  was 
not  proceeding.  As  soon  as  the  players  reached  the 
wickets  the  superiority  of  the  bat  over  the  ball  was 
terribly  apparent,  and  those  present  had  to  fall  back 
upon  "  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  cricket,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  theory  of  mishaps,  in  order  to  revive  their 
interest  in  the  game  and  their  hopes  of  a  definite 
conclusion. 

Such  indeed  were  the  general  features  of  the  match, 
but  dull  though  they  appeared  at  the  time,  they  provide 
plenty  of  material  for  reflection  and  analysis.  Broadly 
speaking  there  was  no  question  as  to  which  was  the 
better  team.  We  predicted  weeks  ago  that  Oxford  would 
go  into  the  field  considerably  stronger  than  Cambridge 
and  the  result  proved  the  correctness  of  that  opinion. 
The  Light  Blue  side,  in  the  opinion  of  one  great 
authority,  was  the  worst  since  1878,  while  Oxford, 
though  deficient  in  attack,  had  a  most  formidable  array 
of  batsmen  and  a  wicketkeeper  of  superlative  merit. 
Cambridge  too  were  strong  in  batting  but  their  play, 
partly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  defensive  methods  that 
circumstances  compelled  them  to  adopt,  lacked  alto- 
gether the  brilliant  dash  and  resource  that  characterised 
the  play  of  their  opponents.  Their  fielding  indeed  was 
far  superior,  but  over  their  bowling  we  must  draw  a 
veil.  Commonplace  as  was  the  Oxford  attack — the 
word  seems  almost  out  of  place  in  these  days — it  was 
much  more  varied  and  more  worthy  of  the  name  of 
bowling  than  that  of  Cambridge.  The  one  great 
and  utter  failure  was  Bosanquet's,  and  to  it  we  are 
inclined  to  attribute  in  no  small  degree  the  unsatisfac- 
tory termination  of  the  game.  It  is  understood  that 
a  strain  had  something  to  do  with  his  utter  inability 
to  get  wickets,  but  this  explanation  is  not  an  alto- 
gether complete  one.  Since  we  reviewed  the  chances 
of  the  rival  teams  in  play  the  Old  Etonian  has 
bowled  most  disappointingly.  Then  he  was,  by 
reputation  at  least,  the  best  trundler  on  either  side.  As 
the  season  advanced  however,  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
lost  much  of  his  sting  and  that  his  besetting  sin,  that 
of  bowling  short,  had  grown  upon  him.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  startling  performance  on  a  very  bad 
wicket  against  Sussex,  he  has  proved  of  comparatively 
little  use  to  his  side.  We  think  him  too  fond  of  fancy 
tricks.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  error  that  a  good 
natural  bowler  can  fall  into,  and  Bosanquet  should  re- 
member that  his  old  style  of  last  year  and  the  year 
before  was  the  true  one.  Up  to  the  present  time  he 
has  always  bowled  fast,  or  fast  medium  with  a  tendency 
to  get  up  a  swing  away  or  to  break  back.  At  Lord's 
his  arm  was  low,  his  pace  was  medium,  his  length  nil, 
his  "devil"  non-existent.  His  failure  must  have  been 
a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  Oxford  side. 

The  bowler  whom  the  critics  naturally  watched  with 
the  greatest  interest  was  Dowson.  We  have  rarely 
seen  a  man  with  all  the  outward  appearances  of  a  fine 
bowler  trouble  batsmen  so  little.  His  length  through 
a  long  and  most  trying  day  was  exemplary,  his  patience 
and  pluck  were  admirable,  he  tried  all  theorthodox  tricks, 
he  continually  changed  his  pace,  his  break,  his  direction. 
Yet  in  spite  of  his  obvious  acquaintance  with  his  art  he 
hardly  ever  got  the  batsmen  to  make  a  bad  stroke. 
Champain  was  brilliantly  caught  off  a  beautiful  hit, 
Foster  had  taken  his  life  in  his  hands  and  was  hitting  at 
almost  everything,  Marsham  was  bowled  in  making  a 
pure  "  country  stroke  "  by  a  ball  that  looked  very  like 
a  half-volley.  Crawfurd  indeed  was  fairly  trapped  by 
the  slow-curler,  but  we  may  say  in  passing  that  the 
bowler  would  have  probably  done  better  had  he  sent 
down  fewer  such  balls  to  the  right-handers,  who  never 
seemed  in  the  least  difficulty  with  them.  It  certainly 
appeared  to  us  that  Dowson  was  too  fond  of  his  fast 
ball.  We  do  not  think  that  once  in  the  course  of  the 
day  he  broke  through  between  the  legs  and  the  wicket, 
a  ball  which,  though  it  fails  to  hit  the  stumps,  is  a 
proof  that  the  bowler  is  "  coming  with  his  arm  "  and 
whipping  off  fast.  Indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  play  was  the  rarity  with  which 
the  Cambridge  bowlers  beat  the  bat.    No  one  expects 


great  break  on  so  perfect  a  wicket,  but  if  a  man  has 
real  fire  in  his  ball  it  is  surprising  how  many  batsmen 
miss  it. 

The  Cambridge  captain  had  a  bad  time  and  we  must 
congratulate  him  on  the  way  in  which  he  and  his  men 
worked.  Never  once  did  the  fielding  get  slack  and 
Daniell,  to  mention  one  among  several,  was  extraordi- 
narily brilliant.  On  the  whole  Taylor  used  what  bowl- 
ing he  had  very  judiciously,  though  Hind  might  have 
been  given  a  better  chance,  When  he  was  first  tried  he 
troubled  the  batsmen  more  than  anyone,  and  struck  us 
throughout  as  more  difficult  than  either  Fargus  or 
Fernie.  The  fast  bowler  tried  manfully  and  like 
Dovwson  thoroughly  earned  his  wickets.  Fernie  and 
Wilson  both  came  in  for  heavy  punishment,  and 
appeared  to  rely  for  wickets  more  upon  the  batsmen 
than  themselves.  It  should  however  be  remembered 
in  justice  to  Cambridge  that  Foster  and  Pilkington  are 
not  ordinary  batsmen,  nor  Martin  an  ordinary  hitter. 

Of  the  Oxford  batting  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
Foster's  innings  was  in  every  way  a  great  one  and 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of 'Varsity  cricket.  A 
little  uncertain  at  first  he  soon  settled  down  to  his  true 
game  and  played  throughout  with  a  power,  confidence, 
and  resource  which  marked  him  as  one  of  the  very  best 
batsmen  of  the  day.  Pilkington  too  did  splendidly. 
His  style  is  more  commanding  than  Foster's  and  his  off- 
driving  and  cutting  were  magnificent.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  he  got  out  with  a  bad  stroke  when  so  near  his 
hundred.  Marsham  played  well,  Fisher  was  sound 
though  dull,  and  Bosanquet  batted  capitally.  Martyn 
hit  grandly.  He  would  almost  certainly  have  got  his 
hundred  in  ten  more  minutes  on  Thursday  evening  ; 
next  morning  he  changed  his  game,  played  over- 
cautiously  and  was  well  caught  and  bowled. 

Cambridge  began  their  innings  under  tremendous 
disadvantages  and  never  did  a  side  fight  more  gallantly 
or  successfully.  The  total  of  392  represented  a  lot  of 
excellent  batting,  Moon,  Dowson,  Day,  Taylor  all 
playing  capitally  in  their  own  way,  the  first  finished 
and  dashing,  the  second  strong  and  confident,  the 
third  graceful,  the  fourth  sound  and  hard  hitting 
Hind  and  Wilson  were  also  very  useful,  though  theit 
style  was  not  attractive. 

Of  the  Oxford  bowlers  the  best  seemed  to  be  White, 
Knox,  Fisher  and  More.  Crawfurd  did  not  look 
difficult — we  should  have  liked  to  see  Jessop  play- 
ing him.  White  was  worth  his  two  wickets.  He 
struck  us  however  as  inclined  to  bowl  too  straight  and 
too  many  half  volleys,  though  the  last  is  a  good  fault. 
Knox  bowled  badly  in  the  morning  and  got  heavily 
punished.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  much  better  and 
delivering  a  lower  and  faster  ball  than  last  year 
on  a  good  deal  of  spin.  More  is  not  deadly,  but 
is  not  afraid  of  pitching  them  up  and  comes  quickly 
from  the  pitch.  Fisher  sent  down  some  of  the  best 
balls  of  the  whole  match.  He  ought  to  take  pains 
with  his  bowling,  for  he  appears  to  have  a  deceptive 
flight  and  a  nice  action.  Nevertheless,  everything  con- 
sidered, the  Oxford  bowlers  were  a  moderate  lot, 
though  generally  better  than  their  opponents.  There 
were  besides  more  of  them. 

The  Oxford  fielding  was  not  very  good.  There  was 
a  lot  of  fumbling,  and  some  were  uncertain.  Champain 
ae  usual  showed  himself  a  great  fieldsman.  The 
wicket-keeping  was  a  feature  of  the  game.  Taylor 
of  course  was  excellent,  and  Martyn  kept  magnificently. 
We  venture  to  predict  a  great  future  for  him.  His 
style,  like  that  of  most  great  wicket-players,  is  very 
quiet  and  finished.  Oddly  enough  Foster  never  got  a 
chance  at  short  slip,  and  neither  wicket-keeper  had  a 
catch  during  the  first  two  innings.  On  a  fast  wicket — 
for  the  ground,  though  it  had  none  of  Lord's  fire 
in  it,  was  distinctly  fast— this  somewhat  reflects  upon 
the  quality  of  the  bowling.  Really  good  bowlers, 
whether  swift  or  slow,  get  men  caught  at  the  wicket  by 
accuracy  of  length  and  pace  from  the  pitch.  This 
combination  was  not  frequently  seen  in  the  'Varsity 
match  of  1900. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  bowling  of  the  day  is  to  be 
improved.  All  that  can  bo  said  on  the  game  has  been 
said  long  ago.    Text-books  *  such  as  that  published  by 
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the  Sports  Library  are  of  little  use.  A  treatise  must  be 
exhaustive  to  be  worth  much  and  bowling  is  too  com- 
plicated an  art  to  be  dismissed  in  fifteen  or  twenty  pages. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  modern  trundling 
is  generally  better  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  but  the 
conditions  are  infinitely  more  trying  to  the  average  per- 
former. The  very  great  bowlers  such  as  Richardson, 
Lockwood,  Jones,  Turner,  can  still  get  wickets  where 
ordinary  amateurs  and  professionals  fail.  Unless  really 
good  men  continually  pass  through  the  Universities, 
some  years  are  bound  to  occur  when  the  bat  aided  by 
a  perfect  pitch  will  entirely  beat  the  ball  and  we  shall 
have  again  to  endure  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  last 
Saturday. 


THE  PRIVATE  BAR. 

T^HE  cultivator  of  the  conversazione  (how  well  the  long 
*  pretentious  word  strikes  the  note  of  the  occasion  !) 
must  put  up  with  much  discomfort  ;  but  in  return  he 
enjoys  unrivalled  advantages  for  the  study  of  certain 
aspects  of  human  nature.  Exalted  as  may  be  his  hosts 
who  are  "receiving,"  he  will  not  see  much  of  the 
sublime  side  of  man,  but  he  can  surely  and  leisurely 
examine  all  of  him  that  is  ridiculous.  If  he  can  only 
harden  himself  against  the  disgust  of  much  crowding, 
much  pushing,  and  heavy  atmosphere,  against  the  sickly 
oppression  of  artificial  scents,  the  incessant  crackling  of 
inane  laughter  and  pointless  remarks,  against  the 
appalling  noise  of  the  simultaneous  talking  of  a  multitude 
of  women  and  men,  a  noise  with  which  a  parrot-house 
could  not  hold  its  own  for  a  moment,  if  he  can  stand  up 
against  all  this  volume  of  annoyance,  he  may  learn 
much.  But  he  must  be  in  a  more  or  less  philosophic 
mood.  He  must  be  in  a  good  temper.  A  man  should 
always  dine  very  well  before  he  attempts  one  of  these 
things.  If  he  is  in  the  least  bit  of  an  irritable  mind, 
he  will  not  last  fifteen  minutes  ;  the  first  time  Ms 
toe  is  trodden  on,  he  will  involve  the  whole  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  a  common  curse,  and  flee  away.  But  if  he 
has  taken  our  advice  and  dined  well  before  coming  out 
so  that  he  need  not  enter  into  the  fierce  competition  for 
refreshments,  he  can  amuse  himself  very  well. 

In  a  scene  of  absolute  aimlessness,  amidst  endless 
erratic  motions,  irresponsible  and  frequently  the  reverse 
of  voluntary,  there  is  one  constant  feature.  One  steady 
current  is  always  observable  ;  and  one  knows  at  once  it 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  refreshment-room.  That 
current  sets  in  as  soon  as  a  dozen  people  have  passed 
the  receiver's  barrier,  and  flows  without  ebb  until  nearly 
the  end.  It  is  a  gentle  stream  at  first,  but  soon  it 
becomes  rapid  and  not  infrequently  violent.  You  may 
see  people — ladies  as  much  as  men — edging,  forcing 
their  way  in  to  the  current,  pushing  and  almost  elbow- 
ing others  out  of  their  path.  The  anxiety  to  get  to  the 
food  passes  the  anxiety  to  keep  the  frocks  uncrushed. 
And  when  you  have  got  into  the  room,  there  it  is  often 
pandemonium  itself.  Of  course,  it  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  style  and'scale  of  the  function,  on  the  pro- 
portion between  the  numbers  present  and  the  accom- 
modation, or  on  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  host. 
But  in  different  degrees  the  same  features  always  pre- 
sent themselves  ;  the  same  characters  are  there. 

There  is  always  the  man  (in  this  case  it  is  a  man  and 
not  a  woman)  who  fights  his  way  to  the  front  and 
settles  himself  for  a  square  meal.  And  literally  he  makes 
a  solid  meal.  He  eats  and  drinks  stolidly,  quietly,  un- 
moved, apparently  unconscious  of  the  crowd  behind  his 
obstructive  back,  watching  and  hoping  vainly  that  every 
mouthful  will  be  his  last.  But  he  doggedly  sticks  to 
the  bar.  Buffet  the  guests  prefer  to  call  it ;  but  it  is  a 
bar  none  the  less  ;  and  the  word  tells  the  truth,  as  the 
French  word  does  not.  The  crowd  standing  four  or  five 
deep  at  these  private  bars  are  doing  precisely  what 
working-men  do  at  the  bar  of  a  public-house,  except  that 
the  working-man  is  under  the  unfortunate  necessity  of 
paying  for  his  drink,  while  these  get  it  for  nothing. 
Also  there  is  not  usually  so  much  crowding  in  a  public- 
house.  Then  there  is  the  lady  who  will  spend  twenty 
minutes  dodging  in  and  out  of  the  crowd,  thrusting  her 
head  chicken-wise  into  every  crevice  that  opens,  that  she 
may  not  go  away  without  her  ice.  Others  wait  with 
the  most  admirable  patience,  unmoved,  unruffled,  but 


determined  not  to  go  away  without  refreshment,  if  they 
have  to  stand  the  whole  evening  for  it.  Yet  others 
prefer  to  make  a  succession  of  shots,  snatching 
an  ice  and  retiring,  returning  shortly  and  carrying 
off  a  glass  of  "cup."  These  are  the  considerate 
folk,  for  they  give  others  a  chance  in  the  interval. 
Whatever  the  method,  whatever  the  attraction, 
the  bar  is  never  neglected.  You  may  look  in  twenty 
times  of  an  evening,  and  you  will  always  find  the 
refreshment-room  well  attended.  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  function  is,  what  its  raison  d'etre,  it  may  be 
merely  social,  it  may  be  very  serious,  it  does  not  seem 
to  matter  what  is  the  rank  of  hosts  or  guests,  the 
phenomenon  is  unvarying.  The  enlargement  of  society 
has  only  left  the  "private  bar"  less  chance  than  ever. 
Take  for  instance  the  Queen's  Garden  Party  on 
Wednesday  last  when  the  tables  which  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  afternoon  seemed  in  their  plenty  to  show 
the  fullest  recognition  of  the  gravitation  towards 
refreshments  were  left  absolutely  bare. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  What  is  the  real  attrac- 
tion ?  Is  it  merely  the  naked  love  of  food  and  drink  ? 
Is  it  commercial,  the  satisfaction  of  getting  something 
for  nothing?  Is  it  both  combined?  There  are  of 
course  functions,  general  scrambles,  when,  perhaps,  a 
would-be  politician  gathers  all  his  constituent  "  friends  " 
(friends  he  would  be  much  annoyed  if  a  real  friend 
classed  amongst  his  acquaintance),  where  there  are 
many  who  literally  are  pleased  to  get  a  good  supper 
for  nothing.  And  their  conduct  is  to  our  mind  the  least 
unseemly  of  any.  If  a  man  does  not  often  get  a  glass 
of  champagne,  but  would  like  it  if  he  could  afford  it, 
naturally  he  makes  the  most  of  his  opportunity  when 
he  finds  he  can  get  unlimited  drinks  for  nothing. 

But  that  is  quite  an  exceptional  case.  Why  is  it  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  have  dined  well  and 
plentifully  but  an  hour  or  two  before,  are  drawn  irre- 
sistibly to  the  private  bar?  They  are  not  usually 
gluttons  ;  they  are  not  poor  ;  to  get  ice  and  champagne 
gratis  is  nothing  to  them.  And  yet  they  never  miss  the 
bar  :  at  least  very  seldom.  We  believe  in  all  serious- 
ness that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  those  who  go  to  recep- 
tions and  other  parties  come  away  without  having 
sought  out  and  obtained  refreshment.  What  is  more, 
they  would  think  it  very  shabby,  if  anyone  asked  them 
to  see  pictures  or  hear  music  without  providing  food. 
We  were  going  to  add  "  or  hear  speeches,"  but  in  that 
case  the  need  of  sustenance  is  very  intelligible.  Will 
some  leader  of  society  try  the  experiment  of  an  enter- 
tainment without  food  or  drink  of  any  kind  ?  We 
should  much  like  to  be  there  and  see  how  much  mag- 
netism there  was  in  art,  in  music,  in  conversation,  with- 
out the  accidental  assistance  of  champagne  and  ice. 

On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  real 
fascination  of  the  private  bar  is  that  it  gives  people 
something  to  do.  Those  who  are  there,  having  once 
been  "received,"  are  there  for  no  object  under  the  sun 
(or  the  moon)  but  to  be  there.  The  programme  provides 
nothing  to  do,  to  say,  or  to  see  ;  and  if  it  does,  you  can- 
not see  it  for  the  crowd  or  say  it  for  the  noise.  So  that 
boredom,  except  to  a  Diogenes,  speedily  becomes  in- 
sufferable to  the  point  of  positive  pain,  and  distraction 
must  be  obtained  somehow.  The  obvious  resource  is 
the  bar.  The  more  rational  plan  would,  of  course,  be 
to  go,  but  the  crowd  has  come  there  with  at  any  rate 
the  idea  of  enjoyment,  and  they  shrink  from  thus 
nakedly  confessing  their  failure,  ard  the  pursuit  of 
refreshments  with  all  its  attendant  efforts  provides  the 
required  occupation.  Guests,  already  declining  with 
cnmii,  come  away  after  their  struggles  quite  cheerful 
and  pleased  with  themselves.  Give  some  guests  some- 
thing to  do  and  they  will  be  happy.  Then,  of  course, 
the  bar  is  a  great  resource  as  a  topic  of  conversation. 
If  a  man  could  not  ask  a  lady  to  have  some  refreshment, 
where  would  a  man  be  at  all  ?  It  is  the  one  unfailing 
escape  from  the  stupidest  situation  in  the  world,  two 
persons  put  to  talk  to  one  another  who  have  nothing  to 
say  and  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  say  and 
yet  must  not  preserve  the  dignity  of  silence.  But 
the  word  refreshment  dispels  the  awkwardness  at  a 
touch.  He  proposes  ;  she  agrees.  And  they  can  talk 
about  the  difficulty  of  approach  to  the  bar,  the  ill 
behaviour  of  those  who  have  got  there  before  them,  the 
strange  fondness  for  refreshment  of  everybody  else,  and 
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the  materialism  of  the  age.  From  the  moment  food  is 
proposed,  conveisation  becomes  easy.  What  a  spiritual 
race  we  are  ! 


"  LAST  ACTS." 

IT  is  remarkable  how  many  modern  plays  are  ruined 
by  their  conclusions.  It  so  often  happens  that  all 
goes  well  to  the  end  of  the  penultimate  act.  The 
development  has  been  natural,  and  the  culmination  is 
really  moving,  or  exciting,  or  interesting.  Then  comes 
the  last  act,  and  very  soon  after  the  rise  of  the  curtain 
our  fingers  flutter  to  our  watches,  even  to  our  hats. 
Why  is  this  ?  The  dramatic  critics,  next  morning,  will 
declare  in  chorus  that  "after  the  thrilling  denouement 
which  brings  down  the  curtain  on  the  third  act,  the 
remainder  of  the  play  was  necessarily  something  of  an 
anti-climax."  Their  ideal  in  construction  is  a  play 
where  the  excitement  is  kept  up  to  the  final  fall  of  the 
curtain.  They  want  the  curtain  to  fall  with  a  "bang!" 
and  the  audience  to  leave  the  theatre  as  excitedly  as 
though  it  were  being  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
If  that  does  not  happen,  they  cry  "anti-climax,"  and 
believe  that  they  have  explained  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  last  act.  Foolish  fellows  !  Every  play  should 
end  in  an  anti-climax  ;  and  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
Uiat  anti-climax  ought  not  to  have  a  whole  last  act 
devoted  to  it. 

I  dare  say  that  the  best  modern  dramatists  would,  if 
they  were  appealed  to,  endorse  the  critics'  disparage- 
ment of  anti-climax.  The  truly  creative  artist  never 
knows  how  things  ought  to  be  done  in  his  art.  He  has 
no  theories,  and  is  always  quite  ready  to  accept  such 
theories  as  may  be  dinned  into  his  ears.  Fortunately, 
he  does  not  act  on  those  theories.  He  acts  by 
instinct,  and  instinct  guides  him  in  the  right 
path.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  dramatists  who, 
not  having  the  divine  flame,  are  apt  to  trim  their  work 
to  the  fallacious  standards  of  the  moment  and  so 
To  make  it  even  less  good  than  it  might  otherwise  be, 
that  I  am  going  to  drop  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  of 
anti-climax — a  few  hints,  some  of  which  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell,  in  his  turn,  has  (accidentally)  dropped 
to  me,  from  the  current  number  of  the  "  Fortnightly." 
Certain  modern  critics  have  sought  to  reconcile  their 
reverence  for  the  Greek  and  Elizabethan  dramatists 
with  their  knowledge  that  final  anti-climax  occurred 
invariably  in  Greek  and  Elizabethan  drama  by  a 
theory  that  anti-climax  was  used  simply  because  there 
was  no  curtain  to  the  stage.  Obviously  (they  argue) 
these  plays  could  not  end  on  a  poignant  climax  unless 
a  quick  veil  were  drawn  between  the  stage  and  the 
audience;  for  instance,  the  last  words  in  a  play  could 
not  be  the  last  of  the  dying  hero,  when  the  hero  imme- 
diately after  his  last  gasp,  would  have  to  get  up  and 
make  his  exit  in  full  view  of  the  audience  ;  and,  there- 
fore, some  kind  of  internal  anti-climax — in  a  Greek  play, 
a  chorus  ;  in  an  Elizabethan  play,  a  subordinate 
character— had  to  be  foisted  in.  Professor  Campbell, 
quite  rightly,  believes  that  the  "exodus"  of  the  Greek 
chorus  and  the  entry  of  (say)  Fortinbras  were  not  mere 
makeshifts,  as  these  modern  critics  imagine,  but  were 
inherent  in  the  right  aesthetic  effect.  He  quotes 
Cicero's  "  De  Oratore,"  in  support  of  his  theory.  Why, 
by  the  way,  will  no  professor  ever  rely  on  himself? 
Cicero  was  a  man  whose  word  no  one  would  take,  even 
in  his  lifetime.  How  much  less  weight  can  it  carry 
now  !  Professor  Campbell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
whose  opinion  would  carry  considerable  weight.  How 
much  better  had  he  given  it  to  us  untainted  ! — had  he 
said,  simply,  the  things  which  now  I  must  say  for  him. 

No  drama  is  rightly  wrought  unless  it  decline  from 
its  culminating  point  gradually  to  its  close,  even  as 
gradually  it  rose  to  that  point  from  its  outset.  A 
drama  should  be  like  the  well-rounded  life  of  a  human 
creature  ;  it  should  end  in  as  low  a  key  as  that  in  which 
it  began.  To  end  it  in  an  outburst  would  be  as  great 
an  error  as  to  begin  it  in  an  outburst.  A  drama  must 
descend  as  surely  it  ascended,  and  we  who  follow  it 
must  be  left  on  the  same  level  as  that  from  which  we 
started  on  the  same  level,  though  (of  course)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill.  Despite  the  dubious  formula 
"  in  medias  its"  no  one  has  ever  argued  that  a  work  of 
atjt  ought  to  begin  on  a  high  key.    That  formula  is 


interpreted,  rightly,  as  meaning  "  waste  no  time  over 
irrelevant  preliminaries;  don't  palter;  come  straight 
to  your  material."  No  one  takes  it  to  mean  "come 
straight  to  the  extreme  use  you  are  going  to  make  of  that 
material."  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that 
the  reader  of  a  book  or  the  seer  of  a  play  requires  time 
before  he  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  common  atmosphere 
of  his  own  life ;  the  process  must  be  a  kind  of  gradual 
wooing.  The  other  is  that  he  cannot  be  made  to  feel 
acutely  about  things  which  have  not  been  explained  to 
him,  and  that  a  crisis  of  any  kind  would  be  wasted  on 
him  until  he  were  prepared  for  it.  Thus,  though  a 
novelist  may  begin  with  "  You  brute  !  "  he  is  obliged 
to  add  immediately  "The  speaker— a  girl  with  flashing 
eyes,  was  standing,"  &c,  &c,  and  then  enter  into  an 
account  of  what  led  up  to  the  scene  before  he  can  pro- 
ceed further.  Then  he  will  repeat  the  words  "You 
brute  !  "  The  scene  will  begin  as  though  they  had  not 
been  written  before.  As  in  literature  and  drama,  so  in 
other  arts.  In  music  the  analogy  is  obvious,  In 
painting  it  is  not  so  obvious,  because  the  effect  made 
by  a  picture  is  not  so  definitely  progressive  an 
effect.  But  the  analogy  is  there,  too.  The  painter 
works  up  from  low  tones  to  high,  and,  though 
at  first  sight  it  is  the  high  tones  that  catch  our 
eyes,  we  do,  thereafter,  in  examining  the  picture  for 
our  pleasure,  start  unconsciously  from  the  low  tones. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  we  don't,  and  that  I  am 
out  of  my  depth.  No  matter  ;  the  analogy  of  painting 
is  not  essential  to  my  case.  I  have  shown  clearly 
enough  why  no  play  ought  to  begin  in  a  high  key. 
As  no  one  ever  supposed  that  a  play  ought  to  do  so, 
my  reasons  may  have  seemed  superfluous.  I  gave 
them  merely  because  they  will  explain  equally  why 
a  play  ought  not  to  end  on  a  high  note,  and  will  thus 
confute  the  anti-anti-climax  party.  Even  as  the 
dramatist  has  to  raise  us  gradually  from  ordinary  life, 
so  is  it  his  duty  to  conduct  us  safely  back  into  ordinary 
life,  to  take  leave  of  us  with  a  bow.  He  must  no  more 
dash  us  down  than  he  must  wrench  us  up  ;  else  we  shall 
have  no  aesthetic  pleasure — shall  merely  be  stunned. 
At  both  ends  his  work  must  put  forth  tendrils  on  the 
common  earth.  The  entry  of  Fortinbras  spans  the  gulf 
between  Hamlet  and  reality.  It  sends  us  away  with  our 
illusion  unhurt.  It  brings  the  play,  moreover,  into  rela- 
tion with  the  mimic  world  which  is  its  background  : 
Hamlet  is  dead,  but  he  was  only  one  of  many  men  in 
that  world  ;  his  destiny  was  one  of  many  destinies  xo  be 
yet  fulfilled.  It  soothes  us,  and  makes  more  impressive 
what  has  gone  before,  even  as  does  the  Old  Testament's 
invariable  formula  after  some  kingly  tragedy — "and 

 ,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead  ;  "  even  as  does  Eneas' 

words,  "  Cessi,  et  sublato  montem  genitore  petivi," 
after  the  burning  of  his  city.  That  is  what  the  entry  of 
Fortinbras  does  for  us.  That  irrelevance  is  really  an 
inherent  part  of  the  play's  art.  Accursed  be  that 
manager  who  removes  it  from  his  acting-edition  ! 

Thus  the  first  reason  I  gave  for  ascent  in  plays  holds 
good  for  descent.  So  does  the  second  reason.  Even 
as  you  cannot  be  really  excited  about  matters  not  yet 
explained  to  you,  you  cannot  to  the  full  appreciate  the 
pinnacle  in  a  play  unless  you  are  given  time  to  think 
about  it — to  look  back  at  it.  The  pinnacle  in  "  Hamlet  " 
is  the  Prince's  death,  and  it  is  Fortinbras  who  gives  you 
time  to  mourn  over  him.  But  where  the  highest  point 
in  a  play  is  not  a  death,  but  some  great  situation,  por- 
tending great  consequences,  anti-climax  is  not  merely 
desirable,  but  necessary.  You  must  know  what  the 
consequences  are,  what  the  solution,  how  the  knot  is  to 
be  unravelled.  In  fact,  you  must  have  anti-climax.  In 
most  of  the  serious  modern  plays  the  highest  point 
is  a  situation  of  this  kind — a  catastrophe  to  be  made 
the  best  of.  And  this  scene  comes  usually  at  the  end  of 
the  third  act.  Thus  the  fourth  act  must  be  one 
long  anti-climax.  So  much  the  better,  as  I  have 
suggested.  The  reason  why  the  fourth  act  so  often 
spoils  a  play  is.  not  that  it  contains  an  anti-climax,  but 
that  the  anti-climax  contained  in  it  is  clumsily  or  im- 
probably worked  out  by  the  author.  Sometimes,  the 
trouble  is  that  the  author,  though  he  can  invent  an 
exciting  situation,  does  not  know  enough  of  human 
nature  to  know  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  human 
beings  involved  in  it.  Sometimes  the  trouble  is  that 
Ihe  situation  itself  (though  it  seemed,  at  the  time, 
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dramatically  possible)  was  actual!}  impossible,  and  that 
its  consequences  are  seen  by  us,  in  cold  blood,  to  be 
impossible  accordingly.  Mo>t  often  the  trouble  is  that 
the  author,  having  made  a  situation  that  logically  de- 
mands an  unhappy  ending,  employs  a  cowardly  and 
futile  energy  in  the  up-faking  of  a  happy  one.  (A  skip 
over  twenty  years  into  Christmas  Eve  used  1o  be  the 
favourite  method.  Less  naif  methods  are  in  vogue 
nowadays,  but  they  are  no  more  really  effective.) 

In  future,  let  the  critics  not  shake  their  heads  over  the 
thought  of  an  anti-climax.  Let  them  remember  that  if 
an  anti-climax  is  tedious  the  fault  is  not  its  own,  but 
the  dramatist's.  Max. 


THREE  GALLERIES  AND  A  MEZZOTINT.* 

PRUD'HON  carried  past  the  barking  schoolmasters 
of  his  time,  David  and  Ingres,  a  little  treasure  of 
contraband  painting  taken  from  Correggio,  a  souvenir 
of  soft  cream  pastes  of  colour  modelled  round  upon  a 
firm  backbone  of  drawing.  Millet  fell  heir  to  this.  Put 
his  Amour  Vainqueur  beside  the  little  Bather  of  the 
Wallace  collection,  and  you  see  how  close  the  resem- 
blance is.  Naturally,  at  these  removes,  the  painting 
had  become  more  facile  and  less  searching,  a  rather 
china-like  roundedness  filled  the  well-designed  con- 
tours. When  the  drawings  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  ache  of  home  feelings  stung  Millet  out  of  his  first 
resting  place  in  Boucher,  the  contours  changed  their 
sentiment,  received  a  greater  weight  of  profounder 
significance,  but  the  painting  was  not  transformed  at 
a  blow,  like  the  subject.  The  soul  of  Millet,  that 
perpetual  tender  consciousness  of  the  issues  of  life, 
suddenly  became  critic  of  the  artist  unattached,  and 
held  away  from  delicate  modelling  as  a  voluptuous 
region,  directing  all  his  attention  on  the  outlines  that 
give  the  action,  that  tell  exactly  the  weight  of  the 
burden  or  of  the  body,  that  measure  the  precise 
absorption  or  lassitude  of  the  labourer.  This  may  be 
seen  most  plainly  in  the  drawings,  with  their  empty 
roundness  between  the  lines  that  tell  the  main  facts. 
But  the  paintings  reproduce  this  insistence,  filling  the 
blanks  with  a  tone  or  two  of  the  old  paste.  It  was 
left  for  Puvis  de  Chavannes  to  make  a  strict  system  of 
this  mefiance  in  the  rudely  chopped  contours  of  his 
figures,  flatly  filled.  A  picture  in  the  Hanover  Gallery 
gives  the  early  and  the  later  Millet  in  a  kind  of  balance. 
The  Good  Samaritan  has  a  research  of  action,  at  once 
extreme  and  tender,  in  the  figures  of  the  one  man,  all 
droop  and  stumble,  the  other  all  strong  resistance  and 
support,  and  the  two  unite  in  noble  ihythm.  But  the 
general  aspect  of  the  picture,  with  its  warm  rich  tones, 
differs  little  from  that  of  L  Amour  Vainqueur.  The  light 
has  the  same  pictorial  concentration  out  of  a  shadowy 
conventional  landscape  ;  undistracted  centreing  of  the 
attention,  indeed,  could  not  go  farther.  But  various  im- 
pulses pushed  Millet  to  a  further  disintegration  of  his 
original  painting.  The  bitter-sweet  taste  of  more  real 
clouds  and  skies,  more  homelike  and  more  poignant  for 
his  subject,  and  the  research  of  those  gradations  of  air 
that,  without  atbitrary  darkening,  would  set  his  figures 
at  the  mysterious  instead  of  the  portrait  distance  must 
have  counted  among  them.  In  The  Seaweed  Gatherers 
his  execution  halts  and  waits  upon  the  eye,  varying 
inventively,  pressing  the  reality,  the  blue  of  the  foam 
is  shadow,  the  light  striking  into  the  hollows  of  the 
waves,  the  figure  half  lost  in  twilight  and  spray.  The 
link  between  this  transformed  painting  and  the  old  is  in 
landscapes  like  the  Printemps  of  the  Louvre,  perfectly 
original  in  build  and  effect,  but  with  a  parti  pris  of  fat 
colour  clinging  to  all  the  steps  counted  across  that  mile 
of  plain,  and  clogging  them  a  little.  Never  so  perfect 
in  its  kind  as  the  old  painting,  the  new  is  more  touch- 
ing in  its  humility  and  its  pursuit  of  the  secondary  strains 
that  haunt  about  a  scene  in  life,  like  music  and  incense 
about  the  Mass. 
Most  of  the   pieces  at  the    Hanover   Gallery  are 

*  Hanover  Galleiy.  Ix>an  Exhibition  of  127  pictures  and  drawings 
by  J.  P.  Millet,  from  the  Forbes  and  other  Collections. 

Gutekunst  Gallery,  King  Street.    Etchings  by  A.  Legrog. 

Carfax  Galleiy,  Ryder  Street.    Drawings  by  William  Strang. 

A  mezzotint  by  Frank  Short  after  the  painting  I.ovc  and  Dealh 
\y  George  Watts,  K.A.  London  :  Robert  Dunthorne.  1900. 
£\o  1  os.  and  £2  2s. 


drawings.  One  of  the  finest  is  that  of  the  shepherdess 
standing  on  a  hillock  while  her  sheep  follow  her  up 
through  the  hollow.  This  splendid  design  was  beaten 
out  of  many  studies.  The  drawing  of  the  flock,  of 
their  backs  and  thrust  out  heads  close  packed  down 
in  the  hollow,  of  their  more  straggling  forms  as  they 
reach  the  brow  of  the  hillock,  cropping  as  they  go,  is 
exquisite,  and  its  coil  of  approach  to  the  stationary 
abstracted  figure  falls  into  lovely  concert  with  the  other 
curves  of  the  ground.  In  this  exhibition  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  genesis  of  those  great 
designs  such  as  was  given  by  the  exhibition  at  the 
Beaux-Arts  in  1887.  Necessarily  the  drawings  are 
fewer  here  and  the  pictures  fewer  still,  but  the  exhibi- 
tion proves  that  English  and  Scottish  private  collections 
are  rich  in  Millets,  still  lacking  in  all  our  museums. 

From  Millet  to  his  disciple  Mr.  Legros,  from  Mr. 
Legros  to  his  pupil  William  Strang,  makes  a  natural 
and  interesting  tour  for  a  day's  picture-seeing.  At  the 
Gutekunst  Gallery  may  be  seen  a  number  of  etchings, 
small  compared  with  Mr.  Legros'  total  ceuvre,  but 
including  some  that  are  very  little  known  ;  for  these 
etchings  have  often  been  printed  in  scanty  numbers  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  friends  and  never  seen  in  exhibi- 
tions. Now  that  by  a  reasonable  turn  of  fortune  Mr. 
Legros'  talent  is  disengaging  itself  from  contemporary 
confusions  and  forgetfulness,  these  prints  will  have  less 
chance  of  remaining  obscure.  They  will  not  always 
attract  because  of  the  sensuous  qualities  proper  to  etch- 
ing, their  author  habitually  showing  a  certain  disdain 
for  such  qualities  in  all  mediums,  but  rather  by  their 
sombre,  almost  angry  possession  of  the  thing  seen, 
and  succinct  record.  One  or  two  landscapes  are 
among  the  less  familiar,  poplars  and  sunny  country 
struck  in  with  a  few  rough  touches.  Patience  with 
landscape  nature  is  not  Mr.  Legros'  characteristic; 
when  he  elaborates  it  is  less  in  a  study  of  form  than  to 
increase  the  dramatic  ominous  intensity  of  the  design. 
Among  the  portraits  an  early  head  of  Rodin  is  one  of 
the  finest. 

Mr.  Strang's  drawings  include  a  few  of  his  inventions, 
but  the  strength  of  the  present  exhibition  is  in  portraits 
and  life  studies  (some  of  the  best  are  unframed).  The 
silverpoints,  by  the  reduction  of  scale  from  the  Legros 
model,  seem  to  me  to  reach  the  size  most  natural  for 
the  faint  and  delicate  line  of  the  pencil.  The  Henry 
A'ewbolt  is  better  in  this  respect  even  than  the  Rudyard 
Kipling,  good  as  that  is  in  character.  The  former  is 
about  the  size  of  Ingres'  pencil  drawings,  and  gains  in 
nervous  sharpness  and  vitality  compared  with  those  large 
drawings  which  must  be  modelled  by  combings  of  fine 
line  but  half  visible  at  the  due  distance.  Why  do  people 
encumber  their  walls  with  heavy  mediocre  oil  portraits, 
when  they  might  have  small  intimate  drawings  like  this 
by  a  masterhand  for  so  much  smaller  an  expense  ?  The 
Carfax  Gallery  is  doing  good  work  by  making  a  market 
for  contemporary  drawings. 

Mr.  Dunthorne  sends  us  a  mezzotint  by  Mr.  Frank 
Short  after  the  Love  and  Death  of  Mr.  Watts.  It 
is  with  a  certain  grudging  that  one  sees  an  artist 
spending  himself  on  facsimile  engraving,  now  that 
its  best  faithfulness  is  outdone  by  photography ;  an 
etcher  is  better  employed  when  he  interprets  a  picture 
with  something  of  the  freedom  of  a  painter  before 
a  subject  in  nature,  taking  from  it  an  impressive 
abstract  of  line  or  tone.  But,  granting  the  desire 
for  facsimile  engraving,  Mr.  Short's  work  is  con- 
spicuously skilful  and  sympathetic.  The  plate  is 
wrought  throughout  in  pure  mezzotint ;  that  is  to  say 
there  are  none  of  those  scratches  of  line  to  recover  a  con- 
tour, to  increase  emphasis,  or  make  out  a  detail,  which 
are  so  common  in  mezzotint  work,  and  are  really  a 
confession  of  imperfect  competence.  The  Liber  Studio- 
rum  combination  of  consistent  etched  outline,  with 
veils  of  mezzotint  passed  over  it  to  give  chiaroscuro,  is 
another  matter,  a  logical  and  admirable  convention  ;  it 
is  the  occasional  scratch  that  makes  a  mess  of  a 
mezzotint,  and  is  almost  as  disagreeable  and  destructive 
of  the  illusion  of  that  particular  tissue  as  scratching 
the  paper  is  in  water-colour. 

Mr.  Short  has  worked,  perhaps,  after  one  of  the  later 
versions  of  the  picture.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
compare  his  plate  directly  with  any  version,  but  his 
engraving  renders  very  faithfully  the  look  of  the  drapery 
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in  Mr.  Watts'  later  work.  Instead  of  flowing  it  tends 
to  break  in  ragged  lengths,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  a 
material  stiffened  with  some  kind  of  plaster,  so 
that  it  remains  rigid  or  cracks  when  moulded  to  a 
figure.  One  is  struck  afresh,  on  looking  at  this  plate, 
with  the  distance  between  the  points  at  which  painting 
has  a  vivid  interest  for  Mr.  Watts.  This  curious 
drapery  work  can  hardly  arise  from  an  interest  in 
drapery's  own  forms  or  anything  drapery  expresses  :  it 
implies  forgetfulness  rather  of  all  that ;  it  comes  of  a 
strong  preference  for  a  kind  of  paint,  and  a  manner  of 
plastering  it  on.  Here  is  one  of  the  vivid  points. 
Mr.  Watts  has  always  had  a  strong  sensuous  feel- 
ing for  paint,  an  appetite  for  the  aspect  of  paint 
as  such,  which  has  run  its  course  with  a  good 
many  changes,  the  look  of  a  Titian  predominating 
in  these  tastes.  But  it  we  work  backwards  through 
the  picture  from  this  point,  we  have  to  pass  through 
less  vivid  regions  till  we  come  out  at  the  other 
side  with  the  grandiose  general  design.  Those 
folds  in  the  drapery  do  little  to  express  either  such 
pleasure  as  there  is  in  forms  of  drapery  or  the  life  of 
the  human  form  beneath.  Those  human  forms,  when 
exposed,  are  doubtful  in  structure,  vague  in  modelling, 
and  when  drapery  is  added  it  becomes  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  figure.  Thus  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  leg  Death  is  standing  on,  or  what  is  the 
action  of  the  one  concealed.  Practically,  the  figure  is 
roosting.  The  positive  certain  elements  in  this  figure 
are  its  stark  uprightness  and  the  gesture  of  the  arm  and 
head.  Mr.  Watts  is  the  fragment  of  a  great  painter. 
He  strikes  out  an  impressive  conception,  and  this  pre- 
sides, a  rude  monumental  sketch,  over  the  picture, 
but  does  not  grow  in  the  middle  part  of  designing. 
That  part  is  vague,  unvital  ;  the  springs  of  creation 
do  not  act  on  through  it  into  the  last  part,  the  execu- 
tion, which  depends  rather  on  the  independent  activity 
of  a  connoisseur,  curious,  after  a  fashion,  in  paint.  In 
a  Watts  we  surmise  the  general  and  grand  vision  that 
preceded  the  picture,  and  the  general  aspect  intended  for 
its  completion,  but  the  go-between  art  that  should  marry 
the  first  legitimately  to  the  second  is  missing,  and  both 
intentions  therefore  remain  incomplete.         D.  S.  M. 


PUCCINI'S  "LA  TOSCA." 

THE  pianoforte  score  of  "  La  Tosca  "  now  slumbers 
peacefully  in  my  waste-paper  basket.  I  have 
been  through  it  many  times,  eagerly  looking  for  signs 
of  those  surprising  merits  which  have  won  the  opera 
such  "  great  success  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  Italy  and 
South  America."  I  have  sat  out  the  greater  part  of 
what  Covent  Garden  chose  to  regard  as  the  final 
rehearsal  and  the  greater  part  of  the  first  performance. 
And,  these  labours  achieved,  I  have  to  confess  that  I 
find  absolutely  nothing  in  the  work.  It  is  of  as  little 
value  as  anything  perpetrated  by  the  Young  Italian 
school.  It  is  only  better  than  Perosi  in  point 
of  technical  musicianship.  And  this,  after  all,  is 
to  say  that  one  need  not  be  astonished  by  its 
"great  success  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  Italy 
and  South  America."  I  have  noticed  that  most  of  the 
things  which  have  a  "great  success  in  the  Principal 
Cities  of  Italy,"  if  not  of  South  America,  are  downright 
bad.  But  I,  for  one,  will  be  hugely  astonished,  not 
to  say  disgusted,  if  "La  Tosca"  succeeds  in 
London.  The  season  has  only  two  weeks  more  to 
run,  and  three  of  the  twelve  evenings  are,  I  under- 
stand, to  be  given  up  to  "La  Tosca."  "Tristan" 
has  not  yet  been  given  ;  Jean  de  Reszke  and  Ternina  are 
both  here  and  both  available  for  "Tristan;"  but 
"Tristan"  cannot  be  given  because  the  "Tosca" 
stands  in  the  way.  Whether  the  management  does  not 
care,  or  whether  it  imagines  that  Jean's  voice  will  last 
for  ever,  I  cannot  say  ;  I  only  know  that  through 
stupidity  or  sheer  bad  taste  "  La  Tosca  "  is  inflicted  on 
London  and  "Tristan"  held  back.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  monstrous  of  Covent  Garden's  feats. 

For  this  "  Tosca  "  of  Puccini  is  bad  in  a  way  that 
would  leave  no  excuse  for  its  production  even  if  it  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  much  less  important  work  than 
"  Tristan."  "Cavalkria  "  and  "  Pagliacci  "  were  bad 
too  ;  but  at  least  they  had  energy,  spirit,  go.  They 


actually  were  in  a  certain  degree  novel.  But  "La  Tosca" 
has  no  novelty  ;  it  has  no  energy  or  spirit.  It  has  all 
the  defects  of  the  average  Italian  opera,  and  none  of 
the  qualities  which  render  some  Italian  operas  less  in- 
tolerable than  others.  It  is  made  up  of  scraps;  and 
none  of  the  scraps  have  beauty,  dramatic  significance, 
or  any  touch  of  colour.  The  story,  to  begin 
with,  is  not  a  story  adapted  to  operatic  treat- 
ment. The  librettists,  Messrs.  Illica  and  Giacosa, 
have  simply  taken  Sardou's  play,  cut  out  the  best 
parts,  and  handed  over  the  mutilated  remains  for 
Puccini  to  fit  with  incidental  music.  Puccini  has  fitted 
them  with  incidental  music,  and  at  the  performance  one 
wishes  to  goodness  the  music  were  not  there.  If  it  were 
fine  music  one  would  wish  for  less  of  it ;  and  Puccini's 
is  of  the  sort  that  might  easily  drive  a  man  crazy.  After 
Hummel  had  improvised  on  the  piano  to  Beethoven  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  Beethoven  asked  when  he  was  going 
to  begin.  If  he  could  hear  "  La  Tosca"  I  am  certain 
he  would  ask  Puccini  when  he  was  going  to  leave  oft" 
beginning.  "La  Tosca"  is  all  beginnings.  It  is 
an  interminable  series  of  false  starts.  One  leaves  the 
theatre  with  the  feeling  that  if  only  the  game  could 
go  on  for  a  few  hours  more  the  orchestra  would  at  last 
get  fairly  away  and  launch  out  a  big,  sweeping,  con- 
tinuous stream  of  melody.  Nothing  ot  the  kind  happens. 
Each  scene  is  constructed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
every  other  scene.  The  orchestra  delivers  a  little  unim- 
portant phrase  ;  the  voices  are  given  something  ;  the 
orchestra  comes  out  with  yet  another  phrase,  and 
again  the  voices  strike  in  ;  but  there  is  never  a 
passage,  never  a  fragment  of  tune,  that  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  memorable.  I  don't  know  how 
many  times  the  same  ground  was  gone  over  in  the 
love-duet  in  the  first  act.  Or  rather,  I  don't 
know  how  many  times  Lucia  and  Ternina  set 
out,  hesitated,  stuck,  and  began  their  love-making 
again.  It  was  pretty  to  see  Ternina  lay  her  head  on 
Lucia's  shoulder,  of  course  ;  but  after  she  had  done  it 
half  a  dozen  times  one  felt  like  the  Yorkshireman  who 
tried  to  get  drunk  on  claret  and  could  get  "  nofurrader." 
When  the  bells  commence  in  the  cathedral  scene  Puccini 
really  tries  to  carry  on  the  movement ;  but  he  can  do 
no  more  than  repeat  incessantly,  first  on  one  instrument, 
then  on  another,  first  in  one  key,  then  in  another,  a  most 
trivial  figure  ;  of  development  or  any  attempt  at  de- 
velopment there  is  none.  My  readers  may  remember 
that  when  "  Messaline  "  was  produced  I  complained  of 
its  lack  of  intellectual  fibre.  To  this  Mr.  de  Lara 
replied  that  he  was  an  impressionist  and  did  not  care 
laboriously  to  work  out  his  theme  in  the  symphonic 
style.  But  in  point  of  continuity,  coherence, 
"Messaline"  is  as  far  above  "La  Tosca"  as,  say, 
"  Tristan  "  is  above  "  Messaline."  Besides  in  "  Messa- 
line "  one  could  carry  away  even  the  most  detached  and 
broken  phrases  :  they  had  colour  and  meaning.  But 
any  one  phrase  in  "La  Tosca"  might  take  the  place  of 
any  other  phrase.  Indeed  if  by  some  mistake  a  dozen 
pages  got  transferred  from  the  first  into  the  second  act, 
or  even  into  the  third,  I  am  convinced  that  no  man  in 
the  theatre  could,  without  the  score  in  front  of  him, 
guess  that  there  was  anything  wrong.  In  spite  of  its 
scenes  of  torture,  love-making  and  bloodshed,  "La 
Tosca  "  is  hopelessly  dull.  Without  the  music  it  may 
be  interesting ;  but  the  music  first  irritated  me  on 
Thursday  and  then  set  me  yawning  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

I  am  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  why  so  fine 
an  artist  as  Ternina  made  herself  ridiculous  by 
playing  in  such  stuff.  Has  she  come  under  Melba's 
influence,  or  is  it  that  after  so  often  playing  characters 
whose  clothing  consisted  of  an  irreducible  minimum, 
she  was  desirous  of  masquerading  in  gorgeous  gowns  ? 
Her  motives  I  cannot  divine  ;  but  I  do  know  that  as  a 
tragedy-queen  she  is  not  successful.  She  is  far  too 
much  of  a  genuine  actress  to  make  a  hit  as  a  mere 
milliner's  advertisement  ;  and  she  is  far  too  dramatic  a 
singer  to  do  anything  with  music  which  is  utterly 
undramatic.  Her  voice  scarcely  sounded  like  the  same 
voice  ;  when  she  mounted  to  some  of  the  high  notes 
she  alarmed  me  by  beginning  to  bleat  in  the  true 
Italian  manner.  Her  acting  in  the  second  and 
third  acts  was  on  no  higher  levels  than  those  of  an 
Adelphi  melodrama  ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  critic 
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who  told  me  that  if  he  wanted  that  kind  of  thing  he 
would  prefer  to  pay  a  shilling  and  suck  oranges  in  the 
Adelphi  gallery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the 
last  time  that  Ternina  will  condescend  to  a  work  in 
which  she  looks  mainly  preposterous  and  is  altogether 
ineffective.  The  only  other  artists  who  were  of  any 
account  in  the  piece  were  Gilibert  and  Scotti.  Scotti 
was  the  villain  ;  and  he  sang  and  lived  and  died  most 
magnificently.  Gilibert's  part  was  quite  as  conventional 
as  Scotti's— it  was  that  of  the  inevitable  funny  servant 
— but  he  carried  it  off  deftly  with  inimitable  humour. 
Gilibert  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  best  artists  in  the  service 
of  Covent  Garden  ;  he  does  everything  superbly  ;  he 
has  a  fine  voice  and  uses  it  well  ;  he  can  act  ;  and 
he  should  be  heard  far  more  frequently.  Lucia  bleats, 
and  I  cannot  trouble  to  discuss  him.  Mancinelli  con- 
ducted wonderfully  well.  The  scenery  was  first-rate 
from  beginning  to  end.  But  these  things  could  do 
nothing  for  so  poor,  tedious,  thin  and  threadbare  an 
opera.  The  opinions  of  the  public  matter  nothing  to 
me  ;  but  since  it  is  being  so  widely  circulated  that  the 
opera  was  a  popular  success  I  wish  to  put  it  on  record 
that  its  reception  was  cool.  J.  F.  R. 


kinds.  As  compared  with  the  faulty  Northampton 
Table  we  now  have  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  the 
collection  of  facts  as  to  the  duration  of  human  life,  and 
different  classes  of  people  are  dealt  with  separately,  so 
that  the  tables  based  upon  the  observations  may  be 
suitable  for  various  purposes.  The  mortality  of  men  is 
classified  separately  from  that  of  women  ;  the  duration 
of  assured  lives  is  collected  and  tabulated  separately 
from  the  lives  of  both  annuitants  and  the  general 
population,  while  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the 
effect  upon  the  death  rate  of  recent  medical  examina- 
tion for  Life  assurance.  These  are  only  some  instances 
out  of  many  of  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  base  Life 
assurance  calculations  upon  observations  that  are  as 
definite  and  accurate  as  possible.  In  converting  these 
observations  into  mortality  tables  and  in  combining 
money  considerations  with  them,  mathematical  methods 
are  employed  which  were  to  a  large  extent  developed 
for  their  own  sake,  or  in  connexion  with  some  of  the 
sciences,  notably  astronomy  ;  while  in  turn  the  mathe- 
matics required  for  actuarial  investigations  aid  the 
progress  of  science  in  general,  and  materially  assist 
the  advancement  of  physical  and  other  inquiry. 


THE  WIDER  ASPECTS  OF  INSURANCE.  — I. 

INSURANCE  business  is  a  great  commercial  institu- 
tion and  the  affairs  of  its  principal  exponents  need 
to  be  carefully  criticised  in  detail  from  time  to  time. 
Such  criticism  has  done  more  for  British  insurance  than 
any  system  of  State  supervision  could  have  accom- 
plished, and  to  such  criticism  the  prosperity  of  the  best 
companies  and  the  relative  failure  of  inferior  offices  are 
largely  due.  There  are,  however,  many  wider  aspects 
of  the  subject  of  insurance  of  which  little  has  ever 
been  said,  though  they  possess  many  features  of  great 
interest.  When  these  wider  aspects  of  the  subject  are 
considered,  it  becomes  apparent  that  insurance  is  a 
factor  of  great  importance  in  social  evolution,  and  that 
it  is  as  well  worth  studying  in  this  way  as  any  other 
branch  of  human  activity.  Wages  and  prices,  peace 
and  war,  free  trade  and  protection,  wealth,  machinery, 
land,  monopolies,  demand  and  supply,  have  all  been 
treated  at  length  by  political  economists  and  others, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  and  to  describe 
their  influence.  Something  of  the  same  kind  should 
be  done  for  insurance.  Clear  ideas  of  its  nature  may 
be  obtained  by  comparing  its  progress  with  the  progress 
of  other  phenomena,  while  the  consideration  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  influences,  and  has  been  influenced  by, 
other  aspects  of  social,  and  especially  of  commercial, 
life  will  reveal  many  unsuspected  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  insurance,  and  supply  many  convincing  reasons 
for  regarding  the  whole  system  with  greater  apprecia- 
tion than  any  merely  detailed  examination  of  its  merits 
would  suggest. 

Insurance  has  reached  its  highest  development  in 
connexion  with  the  assurance  of  lives,  and  it  is  with 
the  wider  aspects  of  Life  assurance  that  we  shall 
principally  deal.  One  of  the  first  things  to  notice  is 
the  definite  character  of  Life  assurance  at  the  present 
time  as  compared  with  its  crude  indefiniteness  when  the 
practice  of  assuring  lives  commenced.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  the  custom  to  charge  a  uniform  premium  to 
secure  a  fixed  amount  at  death.  A  difference  in  the 
risk  according  to  the  age  of  the  policy-holders  was  not 
recognised,  and  even  when  mortality  tables  were  intro- 
duced they  were  used  in  a  very  indefinite  way,  and 
safety  was  provided  for  by  quite  other  means  than 
detailed  attention  to,  or  knowledge  of,  the  risks 
involved. 

The  Northampton  Table  of  mortality,  which  was  long 
employed  for  assurance  purposes,  was  faulty  in  many 
important  respects,  but  long  after  its  faults  had 
been  recognised  it  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
assurance  calculations.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  table 
is  only  another  instance  of  the  indefiniteness  charac- 
teristic of  all  beginnings,  and  that  it  was  so  widely 
used  after  its  faults  were  known  is  a  proof  of  the  in- 
difference to  accuracy,  which  is  only  another  word  for 
definiteness,  which  long  prevailed  in  assurance  matters, 
and  is  seen  in  the  earlier  stages  of  progress  of  all 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BATTALION  COMMANDS  IN  THE  FIELD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  point  in  our 
military  organisation  which  in  its  technical  bearings, 
vis-a-vis  our  present  opponents,  appears  to  me  to  merit 
some  attention. 

The  strength  of  battalions  sent  out  to  South  Africa 
has  almost  invariably  exceeded  1,000  of  all  ranks,  and 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  this  streng'th  exceeds  con- 
siderably the  number  of  men  who  can  be  commanded 
effectively  in  the  field  by  one  individual. 

The  want  of  a  thorough  reconnaissance  of  the  posi- 
tions to  be  attacked  has  almost  invariably  brought 
about  the  overlapping  of  units,  and  the  crowding  of 
men  together  (as  in  the  attack  on  localities) ;  for  as 
the  attack  approaches  the  enemy's  position  the  latter 
has  rarely  shown  up  clear,  and  a  few  salient  stone 
entrenchments  have  drawn  on  themselves  a  converging 
attack. 

I  wish  to  offer  no  criticism  on  the  absence  of  definite 
knowledge  of  the  extent,  nature  and  lie  of  the  enemy's 
positions.  It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  it  with  our 
present  methods.  The  problem  involved  has  been 
variously  attacked  by  Continental  writers,  who  with 
the  introduction  of  smokeless  powder  recognised  the 
great  difficulty  there  would  be  in  "fixing"  the  enemy's 
positions  ;  and  various  suggestions  were  put  forward 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  most  important 
being  the  recommendation  of  small  parties  of  specially 
trained  men,  to  which  the  title  of  "fighting  patrols" 
was  given. 

Large  units,  such  as  are  our  battalions,  have  been  in- 
variably committed  to  attacks  on  positions  or  parts  of 
positions  where  probably  not  more  than  half  the 
battalion  could  be  ui-efully  engaged.  Consequent  on 
this  there  has  been  considerable  and  avoidable  loss  of 
life,  without  any  commensurate  advantage.  Weight  of 
numbers  has  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  brought 1 
about  the  final  result  where  a  lesser  force  would  not 
have  succeeded  almost  equally  as  well.  I  am  of  course 
speaking  of  a  unit  committed  to  an  attack  on  some 
definite  part  of  the  enemy's  position,  or  let  me  rather 
say  with  some  definite  direction  allotted  to  it.  Naturally, 
weight  of  numbers,  when  part  of  this  weight  is  used  for 
outflanking  purposes,  &c,  may  bring  about  the  success- 
ful result. 

We  are  fighting  against  a  foe  that  has  gradually 
imposed  on  us  some,  if  not  all,  of  their  tactical  pro- 
cedures. A  part  of  their  organisation,  that  of  compo- 
sition in  small  commands  (field  cornetcies),  we  might 
copy  with  advantage  to  ourselves. 

I  would  definitely  urge  that  battalions  be  divided  into 
half-battalion  commands  for  fighting  purposes.  I  have 
seen  attacks  delivered  in  which  a  battalion  has  had 
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allotted  to  it  no  more  than  some  150  yards  of  front.  It 
is  perhaps  unfair  to  use  the  expression  "  allotted  to  it  ;  " 
it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  the  nature  of  the 
ground  has  restricted  the  frontage  to  this  extent. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  have  been  many  such 
instances  and  I  would  suggest  that  were  battalions 
organised  into  half-battalions,  as  fighting  commands 
under  independent  commanders,  the  latter,  if  ener- 
getic and  enterprising,  would  in  the  future  find  many 
opportunities  to  "  push  in  "  at  places  from  which  the 
pressure  might  be  relieved  or  whence  a  final  successful 
result  might  be  obtained. 

Some  such  system  as  I  have  advocated  is  necessary 
to  break  down  our  plan  of  attacking  with  forces  drawn 
up  in  considerable  depth  ;  against  an  enemy  who  places 
most  of  his  available  strength  in  front  line  and  with  no 
regard  to  depth  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
the  attacking  force  need  not  be  forward,  as  it  must 
be  against  an  enemy  entrenched  in  a  position  in  the 
text-book  manner.  What  is  required  is  a  greater 
development  of  front.  To  obtain  this  our  battalions 
should  be  broken  up  into  half-battalion  commands,  and 
to  each  of  these  should  be  allotted  as  much  frontage  as 
the  battalions  are  now  given. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  might  be  done  and  the 
battalion  still  retained  as  a  fighting  unit.  My  reply  to 
this  is  that  a  battalion  extended  over  a  front  of  700  to 
800  yards  would  be  quite  out  of  the  control  of  its  com- 
mander, and  that  the  decision  of  the  fight  would  rest 
on  company  commanders.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  our  company  commanders  are  not  fitted  by 
their  training  to  make  independent  decisions.  Placed 
by  themselves  in  a  tight  corner,  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  assume  full  responsibility ;  but  as  company  com- 
manders in  the  front  line  of  a  battalion  in  contact 
with  the  enemy,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  much 
hampered  in  making  individual  independent  movements 
by  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  their  chiefs,  or  by  the  feeling 
best  expressed  by  the  expression  "the  Colonel  might 
not  like  it." 

For  the  above  reasons  I  consider  that  our  battalions 
might  usefully  for  fighting  purposes  be  split  up  into 
two  independent  commands.  I  am  convinced  that 
thereby  a  more  intelligent  and  useful  employment  of 
the  battalion  would  result. — Yours,  &c,  Centurion. 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS  AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

July  1900. 

Sir, — Your  accomplished  musical  critic  is  rightly 
zealous  in  exposing  the  enormities  of  Covent  Garden  ; 
may  I  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  one  of  its 
monstrosities  ? 

The  curtain  is  a  harmony  in  red  and  gold.  Whether 
it  is  crass  ignorance  or  whether  it  is  that  this  harmony 
may  not  be  disturbed  I  know  not,  but  the  Royal  Arms 
above  the  curtain  are  also  entirely  composed  of  red  and 
gold.  This  is  correct  enough  for  England  and  Scotland, 
but  the  blue  field  of  Ireland  has  given  place  to  a  field  of 
cloth  of  gold,  the  golden  silver-stringed  harp  of  Erin 
has  turned  as  blood  red  as  the  red  hand  of  Ulster,  and 
the  silver  unicorn  of  the  Stuarts  is  as  glittering  gold  as 
the  British  Lion.  And  all  this  in  a  house  which  is 
styled  "  Royal "  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  Royalty. 
Has  not  Earl  Marshal  power  to  remove  the  monstrosity 
and  to  punish  the  iniquity  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Montgomery  Carmichael. 


SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  FOR  BLIND  AND 
CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Sekforde  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 
Sir,— Among  the  vast  army  of  slum  children  who 
are  sent  away  every  year  to  the  sea-side  and  inland 


holiday  homes  none  have  such  a  strong  claim  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  charitable  public  as  the  blind  and 
crippled  who  are  unfortunately  found  in  incredible 
numbers  huddled  away  in  the  pestilential  courts  and 
alleys  of  our  great  city.  Their  pitiable  condition  added 
to  their  poverty  and  destitution  render  their  case  very 
sad,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  send  a  ray  of 
sunshine  into  the  dreary  lives  of  these  sightless  and 
helpless  little  ones  is  surely  a  boon  indeed. 

We  have  erected  at  our  Flower  Village  Orphanage  at 
Clacton-on-Sea  a  suitable  holiday  retreat.  It  is  specially 
fitted  up  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  these  suffering  children  and  they  are  sent  down  in 
small  parties  of  twenty  or  more  all  through  the  summer 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  benefits 
derived  from  even  a  short  stay  at  this  bracing  sea-side 
resort.  Ten  shillings  will  meet  the  entire  cost  of  each 
child  for  a  fortnight. — Your  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  Groom, 
Secretary  of  the  Watercress  and  Flower  Girls' 

Christian  Mission. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE 
NATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Temple,  9  July. 

Sir, — The  article  on  the  Future  of  the  Progressive 
Nations  in  last  week's  Saturday  Review  contained  the 
inevitable  reference  to  Sir  Henry  Maine's  well-known 
opinion  limiting  the  conception  of  progress  to  the 
nations  of  the  West.  This  is  of  course  the  obvious 
argument  of  a  writer  who  is  intent  from  the  beginning 
on  deriding  and  sneering  at  political  changes  in 
the  direction  of  democracy.  Your  own  writer  has 
adopted  this  view  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  such 
an  advocate  to  set  off  the  reasonable  wisdom  of  the 
East  against  the  unreasoning  political  unrest  of  the 
West.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of 
this  attitude.  If  you  are  to  exalt  and  laud  the 
wisdom  of  the  East  and  to  set  it  off  against 
the  crude  progress  of  the  West,  why  is  it  assumed 
when  you  hear  of  changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  China  and  elsewhere  that  change  must  take 
place  on  Western  lines,  that  the  East  will  be  bound  to 
go  under  in  the  process,  and  be  all  the  better  for  the 
operation  ?  It  is  assumed  that,  unwilling  though  the 
Chinese,  and  Orientals  in  general,  may  be  to  come 
under  the  process  of  development  along  Western  lines 
they  will  have  to  do  so  sooner  or  later.  It  is  clear 
therefore  on  your  writer's  own  showing  that  whether 
what  Westerns  assume  to  be  the  only  progress  worth 
considering  is  good  or  bad,  and  as  I  have  said  it  is 
sometimes  called  good  and  sometimes  bad  to  suit  the 
polemical  purpose  of  the  moment,  that  progress  is 
bound  ultimately  to  become  the  law  for  both  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident.  That  is  to  say  for  "  the  whole  round 
world  "  progress  is  the  law  of  nature.  Nature  here  as 
elsewhere  works  slowly,  but  she  carries  out  her  purposes 
in  the  long  run.  If  she  has  been  centuries  in  imposing 
the  West  on  the  East  we  are  now  told  the  inevitable 
process  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  has  come  at  last. 
If  the  lethargy  and  aversion  from  change  is  bound  to 
give  way  to  the  intellectual  love  of  change  political  and 
social  of  the  West,  then  it  is  proved  that  the  theory 
your  writer  begins  with  must  logically  be  dropped  if  he 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  East  is  to  go  down  before 
the  West.  One  may  agree  with  the  view  he  takes  of 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  theologies  and  ethics  of 
European  and  Oriental.  Indeed  that  will  no  doubt 
be  the  most  important  direction  in  which  the  "  new 
progress  "  will  take  place.  —  Yours  faithfully, 

G.  H.  K. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kensington,  W.,  10  July. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  the  Future  of  the  Progressive 
Nations  should,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  called  "  The 
Future  of  the  Unprogressive  Nations."  That  future,  I 
glean  from  your  remarks,  will  be  progressive. 

I  am,  &c. 

Ouserver.. 
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REVIEWS. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  ENLIGHTENMENT. 

"Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages."  By  Gregorovius. 
Translated  by  Miss  Hamilton.  Vol.  VII.  (1421- 
1503).    London  :  Bell.    1900.    9.9.  net. 

PERHAPS  in  no  period  covered  by  his  gigantic  work 
are  the  peculiar  merits  of  Gregorovius  more  ap- 
parent than  in  this.  Details  are  completely  mastered 
and  lucidly  arranged  ;  exactness  of  outline  and  graphic 
expression  are  combined  with  a  firm  grasp  of  principles, 
and  a  statesman's  insight  into  political  tendencies  ; 
characters  are  treated  with  impartial  justice  and  a 
kindly  criticism  (often  much  needed)  ;  and  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  vividness  of  portraiture  in  the  great  and  the 
wicked,  the  writer  avoids  the  too  common  error  of  his- 
torians since  Tacitus,  of  drawing  merely  impossible 
ruffians  without  a  redeeming  point.  We  cannot  com- 
mend too  highly  the  cool  tempered  estimate  of  the 
darkest  and  most  sinister  figure  in  this  age  ;  the 
Spaniard  Alexander  VI.  It  is  precisely  in  such  an 
emergency  that  Gregorovius  is  at  his  best.  We  seem 
to  see  daylight  through  the  clouds  of  malignant  gossip 
and  panic-stricken  fear,  which  distorted  the  features  of 
a  weak  and  pleasure-loving  man  into  the  outline  of  a 
devil  incarnate.  Self-indulgent  and  fond  of  splendour  ; 
ambitious  yet  without  political  principles  or  aims  ; 
fatally  infirm  of  purpose  whether  in  the  discipline 
of  his  family,  or  his  vacillating  relations  with  the 
French  and  the  Neapolitans  ;  step  by  step  he  was  led  on 
by  a  monster  he  had  himself  called  into  being  into  paths 
of  treacherous  cruelty,  of  which  his  early  career  as 
cardinal  gave  no  sort  of  augury.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  imperious  will,  prematurely  developed  by  peril 
and  success,  Alexander  VI.  trembled  at  an  authority 
which  he  hated  and  distrusted,  and  was  yet  compelled 
to  obey.  The  long  career  of  crime  was  no  deliberate 
plan.  His  worst  acts  sprang  from  parental  affection, 
and  issued  naturally  from  his  unscrupulous  zeal  for  his 
children's  happiness,  as  that  age  counted  it  ;  and  by  a 
sad  perversion  of  a  high  virtue,  he  entered  into  a 
terrible  thraldom  to  a  son,  who  was  more  than 
suspected  of  a  brother's  murder. 

It  is  usually  maintained  by  theorists  and  speculators 
on  human  progress,  that  democracy  and  enlightenment 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  an  age  remarkable  for 
culture,  taste,  art,  and  material  comfort  or  splendour, 
must  also  of  necessity  be  an  age  of  freedom.  Such 
is  not  the  verdict  of  history  ;  which,  when  properly 
studied  without  the  vicious  prepossessions  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  will  show  us  that  a  loss  of  popular 
liberty  always  accompanies  a  sudden  glory  of  intel- 
lectual vigour  or  artistic  achievement.  It  has  been 
lately  the  fashion  to  deride  an  "Augustan  Age,"  and  to 
depreciate  the  influence  of  a  "Maecenas;"  but  if  we 
read  aright  the  lessons  of  Periclean  Athens,  of  the 
genius  of  Aristotle,  of  early  Imperial  Rome,  of  the 
epoch  of  the  Italian  Despots,  of  the  Elizabethan  or 
of  the  French  Classical  age,  we  shall  have  to  confess 
that  there  is  some  mysterious  bond  between  genius 
and  service,  between  dulness  and  "emancipation." 
An  even  and  uniform  mediocrity  will  be  found  to 
characterise  democratic  states  :  and  the  surrender  of 
civil  rights  or  privilege  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
past  an  essential  condition  of  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
material  prosperity.  Nor  does  the  present  age  in  any 
way  oppose  the  acceptance  of  this  theory.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Platonic  tyranny  and  the  bloom  of  universal 
genius  are  found  inextricably  connected  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  After  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon, 
after  the  extinction  (save  in  brief  mutinies)  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  we  enter  a  world  from  which  all 
general  principles  have  been  banished.  This  is  the 
deepest  and  ultimate  cause  for  the  splendours  and 
the  horrors  which  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  Italian 
history.  There  is  an  absolute  dearth  of  ruling  ideas. 
The  Papacy  was  a  petty  territorial  principality  struggling 
for  existence  or  prestige.  In  one  dusty  corner  of  its 
chancery  certain  scribes  with  ironical  composure  copied 
documents  and  affixed  seals  ;  exchanging  them  for  the 
good  gold  of  the  still  faithful  North  :  but  the  spiritual 
character  was  utterly  departed.  The  Empire  faded  out 
of  memory  in  the  long  reign  of  Frederick  III.  and 


reminded  Italy  of  its  absolute  claims,  only  by  a  summer 
excursion  to  obtain  with  great  pageant  an  empty  coronet,, 
and  like  the  Papacy  its  sister,  to  sell  titles,  exemptions, 
and  patents  of  nobility,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Strange, 
and  significant  is  the  failure  of  Calixtus  III.  and  Pius  II. 
to  arouse  a  crusade  when  it  was  really  most  needed  ! 
Among  a  people  robbed  of  the  firm  foundations  of 
respect  and  allegiance,  of  national  pride  and  patriotic 
duty,  dazzled  by  the  brilliance  and  charm  of  personality, 
open  to  the  insidious  fascination  of  polished  manner,  of 
artful  speech,  of  splendid  retinue  and  apparel,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  men  fell  back  upon  those  ultimate 
and  barbaric  springs  of  action,  self-preservation  and 
the  struggle  for  primacy  ;  while  the  weaker  or  more  in- 
firm of  purpose  were  contented  to  watch  and  applaud 
the  guile  or  the  ferocity  of  the  combatants,  careless  of 
everything  but  success.  The  downfall  of  principles 
and  ideals  called  forth  the  Despot.  Plato's  unhistoric 
genesis  of  the  "  Tyrant"  was  almost  repeated  in  fact. 
Sophistic  subjectivity  (at  which  the  Pagan  Greeks 
merely  played)  reached  its  culmination  in  Christian 
Italy,  "the  land,"  as  Symonds  tells  us  truly,  "of 
emancipated  individuality."  "  Everywhere  we  find  the 
want  of  a  co-ordinating  principle  ;  "  and  "in  the  nation 
which  had  shaken  off  both  Papal  and  Imperial  authority, 
no  conception  of  law  remained  to  control  caprice." 
Atomism  and  natural  repulsion  ;  rivalry  of  town  and 
lordship,  of  noble  and  burgher,  of  father  and  son  ;. 
suspension  (as  by  tacit  agreement)  of  the  most  funda- 
mental moral  axioms  ;  recognition  of  a  single  rule  of 
life,  safety  at  all  hazards  and  all  costs  ;  deliberate 
cruelty,  not  for  pleasure  but  for  bare  survival  ;  preco- 
cious maturity  of  mere  children  in  intrigue  and  state- 
craft ;  loosing  of  all  bonds  or  scruples  of  natural 
affection  ;  incest  and  fratricide  ;  dramatic  contrasts  of. 
vice  and  superstition,  of  bravery  and  cowardice  ;  life 
wasted  or  exhausted  before  middle  age  is  reached  ;  a 
feverish  greed  of  enjoyment  or  of  power,  which  like  the 
"master-passion"'  in  Plato's  "Tyrannic  Man,"  lures 
its  victim  under  the  promise  of  self-realisation  into  the 
most  terrible  and  inexorable  of  all  dungeons,  the  con- 
demned cell  of  the  successful  Despot,  from  which  as 
from  an  evil  conscience,  there  can  be  no  escape. 

The  records  of  the  early  Caesars  pale  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  Italian  annals  or  biographies  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Every  town  had  its  Nero  and  its 
Caligula  ;  and,  what  is  more  curious,  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  its  tyrant's  wickedness,  while  it  trembled  at  his 
cruelty.  The  true  ages  of  democracy  are  the  ages  of 
faith.  The  turbulence  of  mediaeval  Rome,  the  municipal 
liberty  of  the  Lombard  cities,  had  disappeared.  A  com- 
mercial or  an  artistic  society  requires  order  at  any  price, 
and  gladly  sacrifices  to  the  firm  if  ferocious  government 
of  a  despot  those  higher  interests  of  humanity,  which 
we  associate  with  the  word  liberty.  Only  in  poor  or 
impoverished  communities  can  democracy  exist;  for 
only  these  can  afford  to  be  the  scene  of  public  riot  and^ 
insecurity.  And  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  after 
all,  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe  do  not  (as  under 
Augustus)  still  prefer  in  place  of  civic  or  national  fran- 
chise to  watch  as  safe  spectators,  to  acclaim,  to  taunt,, 
to  ridicule  the  splendid  exhibition  of  trained  gladiators 
in  the  political  arena,  rather  than  to  take  part  themselves 
in  a  dangerous  sport.  Without  the  slightest  sentiment, 
of  respect  for  birth  or  for  authority,  the  Italians  are  in 
spirit  the  most  democratic  nation  in  the  world  (see 
Gregorovius,  124,  169,  176,  278),  and  in  practice  the 
least  fitted  to  exercise  the  rights  of  liberty.  The  Libels 
of  Pasquin  and  Marforio  and  the  cessation  of  law  (a  new 
justitium  !)  on  a  Pontiff's  death,  the  sack  of  a  successful 
Cardinal's  palace  on  his  election  as  their  sovereign,  and 
an  irreverent  scramble  for  the  fragments  of  a  great 
man's  funeral  pall — these  delights  served  the  Romans  of 
this  age  instead  of  the  more  serious  realities  of  inde- 
pendence. We  come  then  to  the  disquieting  suspicion 
that  the  wickedness  of  the  Despots  was  condoned  or 
applauded,  not  only  in  the  sinister  pages  of  Machiavelli, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  an  admiring  populace  ;  and  that 
there  are  times  in  the  world's  history,  in  which  the 
mass  prefers  its  rulers  to  be  as  bad  as  possible.  But 
the  end — a  certain  permanence  of  stability  and  ad- 
ministration—justified all  the  means  :  and  that  most 
demoralising  form  of  rule,  a  succession  of  ephemeral 
Dictators  (raised  by  popular  acclamation  and  sacrificed. 
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again  to  popular  clamour)  is  (so  far  as  we  can  read)  the 
final  form  of  the  pretence  of  government  by  the  people. 
Their  incorrigible  idleness,  their  infatuation  for  an 
Alcibiades,  is  the  real  bar  to  effective  democracy,  at 
least  among  the  Latin  races. 

Turning  from  the  Italian  to  European  politics  in  that 
age,  we  observe  that  Gregorovius  dates  from  the  Council 
of  Constance  the  dissolution  of  the  "fantastic  world  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  and  the  birth  of  secular  nationalities. 
The  last  link  with  the  past  disappeared  with  Constan- 
tine  XIV.  on  the  bastions  of  the  doomed  city  that  bore 
his  name.  In  default  of  any  secure  anchorage  in  the 
present,  men's  minds  went  back  to  forgotten  ideals  now 
unburied,  of  patriotism,  of  Stoic  morality,  of  pagan 
self-indulgence,  of  sophistic  caprice  ;  while  in  the  sterner 
North  the  same  subjective  tendency,  touching  a  deeper 
chord  in  man's  soul,  moved  him  to  search  his  con- 
science and  discover  therein  a  law,  a  guiding  principle, 
which  had  vanished  from  the  Church  as  well  as  from 
society,  Europe  is  preparing  herself  for  the  absolute 
monarchy,  which  will  centralise  and  if  possible  co-ordi- 
nate, the  distracting  elements  of  the  new  society. 
While,  to  return  in  conclusion  to  the  fair  land  which 
our  historian  loves  and  understands  so  well,  the 
very  force  and  keenness  of  this  self-will,  the  very 
delicacy  of  subjective  art,  and  ripeness  of  intellectual 
vigour,  is  making  unity  impossible  (because  unity 
demands  compromise  and  self-denial)  ;  and  is  opening 
once  more  the  gates  to  any  chance  foreign  invader,  to 
any  brave  and  unscrupulous  foreign  mercenary.  The 
servitude  of  Italy  to  Charles  of  France  and  Charles  of 
Spain  is  the  fitting  sequel  and  the  fitting  penalty  to 
this  brilliant  and  corrupt  epoch,  which  we  have  been 
studying  in  the  faithful  pages  of  the  patient  German 
historian. 

THE  FAR   EAST  IN  SOLUTION. 

"The   'Overland'    to    China."     By    Archibald  R. 
Colquhoun.    London  :  Harpers.     1900.  16s. 

IMPRESSED  by  the  immense  changes  that  are 
imminent  in  the  political  and  industrial  conditions 
of  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia  Mr.  Colquhoun  under- 
took in  1898-99  to  "  visit  Siberia  and  the  border  lands 
of  China  on  the  north,  and  to  pass  across  the  latter 
country  from  north  to  south" — starting  from  European 
Russia,  and  completing  his  journey  at  Haiphong  in 
French  Indo-China.  The  book  in  which  he  records  his 
observations  and  experiences  has  the  conspicuous  merit 
of  giving  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume  a  succinct 
picture  of  the  character  and  resources  of  the  vast 
region  which  Russia  is  occupied  in  developing  in 
Northern  Asia,  and  of  the  extraordinary  empire  to 
which  her  ambitions  appear  to  tend  as  a  goal.  Six 
hundred  years  ago  the  Mongols  had  overrun  Muscovy  ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  year  1478  that  the  Tsar  ventured 
to  refuse  homage  to  the  Great  Khan.  The  tide 
has  now  turned,  and  Russia  threatens  to  establish 
her  supremacy  over  the  greater  part  at  least  of  the 
vast  region  which  was  overrun  by  the  successors  of 
Genghis  Khan.  The  contrast  is  heightened  by  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  account  of  the  decadent  descendants  of 
those  conquering  Mongols.  It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  the  ancestors  of  men  so  sunk  in  sloth  and 
gluttony  could  once  have  overrun  the  world  ;  and  the 
question  suggests  itself  whether  the  substitution  of 
Russian  for  Chinese  methods  will  vary  the  result. 
Superior  in  intelligence,  in  civilisation,  and  in  every 
respect  except  courage  and  military  skill,  the  Chinese 
soon  re-established  an  ascendency  over  their  con- 
querors. But  they  feared  their  numbers,  and  en- 
couraged a  monasticism  which  served  to  lessen  the 
population  if  it  did  not  promote  morality.  The  Russians 
have  no  such  fear  ;  but  they  will  have  a  hard  task  to 
raise  their  prospective  subjects  from  the  abysses  of 
ignorance  and  dirt  in  which  they  are  sunk. 

It  is  with  Siberia,  however,  rather  than  Mongolia, 
that  we  are  momentarily  concerned  ;  and  he  who  thought- 
fully reads  the  first  100  pages  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
book  will  rise  with  a  very  much  clearer  conception 
than  he  probably  had  of  the  remarkable  region  across 
which  Russia  is  driving  the  great  railroad  that  is 
destined  not  only  to  open  up  the  resources  of  Northern 
Asia  but  to  revolutionise  the  political  conditions  of  the 


Pacific  Coast.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  by  no  means  a  terra 
incognita  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  taken  on  himself 
to  investigate.  Plenty  of  men  have  traversed  Siberia 
and  have  written  about  it — from  John  Bell  of  Anter- 
mony  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
Mr.  Arnot  Reid  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth — 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  two  books 
exhibiting  more  clearly  the  change  that  has  already 
been  wrought.  But  Siberia  still  is  a  terra  incognita 
to  the  man  in  the  street  ;  just  as  Chinese  politics 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  mystery  soluble  only  by 
the  expert — who  will  confess,  if  he  is  ingenuous,  that 
he  is  himself  often  puzzled  in  turn.  It  is  the 
conspicuous  merit  of  this  book  that  it  brings  together 
these  two  factors  in  the  problem.  Having  described 
Siberia  with  the  intelligence  of  the  scholarly  traveller, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  goes  on  to  state  the  Chinese  problem 
with  which  it  is  politically  connected.  Having  acquired  a 
clear  perception  of  the  immense  natural  resources 
which  require  only  communication  and  good  govern- 
ment for  their  development,  in  a  region  which  was 
practically  savage  when  the  Russian  Government  set 
itself  to  face  the  problem  of  reclamation,  he  gives  us 
within  the  same  covers  a  broad  sketch  of  the  political 
conditions  in  the  great  Eastern  Empire  which  consti- 
tutes the  remaining  glory  of  the  Turanian  race. 
Changes  are  imminent,  in  China,  scarcely  less  sub- 
versive than,  though  different  in  character  from,  those 
that  are  being  wrought  in  Siberia  ;  they  are  changes  to 
which  Great  Britain  with  her  immense  stake  in  Asia 
cannot  be  indifferent  ;  and  it  is  a  bitter  reflection  that, 
in  abandoning  Port  Arthur,  she  threw  away  a  trump 
card.  The  turmoil  which  we  are  now  witnessing  in 
Chih-li  is  a  more  or  less  direct  consequence  of  that 
episode,  and  the  leading  hand  which  Russia  is  able  to 
take  in  the  game  is  a  very  direct  consequence  of  the 
position  she  then  acquired. 

The  picture  of  the  Legations  and  the  social  and 
diplomatic  cross-currents  in  Peking  will  be  read  with 
pathetic  interest  in  view  of  recent  events  ;  and  the 
impression  is  forced  on  one  that  the  glacier-like 
advance  of  Russia  over  the  Amur  region  and  down 
through  Manchuria  will  hardly  be  stayed  by  the 
Great  Wall  which  was  built  more  than  2,000  years 
by  Shi  Hwangte,  in  the  vain  hope  of  preventing  incur- 
sions from  the  North.  It  is  a  stinging  truth  that 
"while  Russian  diplomatists,  quietly  working  with  a 
clearly  defined  end  in  view,  have  effected  the  peaceful 
cession  to  their  country  of  a  territory  so  vast  in  itself 
and  presenting  such  great  commercial  and  political 
potentialities,  the  British  Government  has  been  emulat- 
ing the  ostrich.  It  has  ignored  all  unpleasant  facts 
and,  endeavouring  to  find  protection  under  an  avalanche 
of  words,  opposes  stale,  flat,  unprofitable  discussions 
.  .  .  ■ — which  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  realities  as 
the  paper  sycee  so  plentifully  burned  at  Chinese  funerals 
does  to  solid  silver — to  a  policy  which  aims  at  and 
obtains  absolute  possession,  and  to  a  force  which,  all 
discussion  notwithstanding,  is  hurrying  on  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Chinese  Empire."  It  is  high  time 
that  the  British  people  informed  themselves  of  the  facts, 
if  they  desire  to  safeguard  the  vast  interests  they  have 
at  stake  in  the  Far  East,  and  they  will  do  well  to  study, 
with  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  they 
have  to  face.  We  do  not  altogether  share  his  deprecia- 
tory estimate  of  the  value  of  China's  promise  not  to 
alienate  the  Yangtze  region.  That  pledge  can  be 
made  to  mean  very  much  what  we  choose  to  make  it 
mean.  But  it  is  assuredly  not  by  such  trifling  as  the 
famous  marginal  note  about  bad  grammar  that  we 
shall  stay  the  avalanche  of  the  Russian  advance. 


NEITHER  SHAKESPEARE  NOR  THE  MAN. 

"Shakespeare  the  Man  :  an  attempt  to  find  Traces  of 
the  Dramatist's  Personal  Character  in  his  Dramas." 
By  Goldwin  Smith.  London  :  Unwin.  iqoo.  2s.  6d, 

A BOOK  bearing  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  so 
distinguished  a  man  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  can 
scarcely  fail  to  command  respectful  attention.  And 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim  to 
most  indulgent  consideration  in  this  Review.  During 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  contributors 
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to  its  columns.  We  opened  this  book,  therefore,  with 
the  strongest  prejudice  in  its  favour,  and  we  promised 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  deserving  the  gratitude  of 
our  readers  by  introducing  them  to  a  work  worthy  at 
once  of  its  accomplished  author  and  of  its  singularly 
interesting  theme  :  we  closed  it,  we  say  with  regret,  not 
merely  with  disappointment  but  with  astonishment  that 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  could  accept  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  publication.  The  substance  of  the  book  has 
scarcely  any  connexion  at  all  with  its  title.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  series  of  loose  and  desultory  remarks  on 
the  political,  moral,  and  religious  sentiments  scattered 
up  and  down  the  plays.  Beyond  the  fact  of  deducing 
from  them  that  Shakespeare  was  not  a  Republican  but 
a  Conservative,  that  his  morality  was  sound,  and  that 
his  religious  opinions  appear  to  have  been  remarkably 
liberal  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  leaves  his  subject  exactly  where 
he  found  it  ;  in  other  words  tells  us  no  more  than  what 
would  be  platitudes  to  every  well-informed  Elementary 
School  lad  in  England.  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  volume  must  be  a  republication  of  addresses 
or  lectures  delivered  in  some  primary  school.  If  this 
be  the  case  it  should  have  been  stated.  It  is  not  fair, 
nay,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  repre- 
hensible to  foist,  in  the  guise  of  a  serious  contribution 
to  Shakespearian  study,  such  a  book  as  this  on  the 
public.  Its  title  is  a  mere  misnomer,  and  will  be 
a  perpetually  aggravating  source  of  misguidance  to 
literary  students  when  they  consult  library  catalogues. 
On  the  personality  of  Shakespeare  there  is  not  even  an 
attempt  to  throw  any  light.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  not 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  the  testimony  of  contem- 
poraries to  the  poet's  character.  One  sentence  disposes 
of  the  Sonnets  :  of  the  other  poems  not  one  word  is 
said  beyond  an  absurd  remark  that  the  description  of 
the  horse  in  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  was  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  Vergil's  Third  "Georgic." 

Now  we  would  ask  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  all  kind- 
ness and  with  all  respect,  what  possible  end  can  be 
senved  by  giving  the  sanction  of  an  honoured  name  to 
such  work  as  this,  except  to  encourage  what  we  are 
very  sure  he  cannot  wish  to  encourage,  the  manufacture 
and  multiplication  of  utterly  worthless  books,  and  that 
literary  dissoluteness  and  immorality  which  are  the 
•curse  and  pest  of  our  time.  We  look  to  scholars  like 
him  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  those 
standards  in  aim  and  attainment  which  are  our  sole 
salvation  in  days  like  these.  We  exhort  him  to  ponder 
old  Chaucer's  words — 

"  If  golde  ruste  what  shal  yren  do  ?  " 

or,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a  classical  scholar,  we 
would  suggest  for  his  consideration  Pindar's  words — 

tt  ti  (ecu  tyXavpov  7ra.par.0u(r(T€i,  fieya  rot  ftperai 
iriip  <re$(v.     iroXXwv  ra/jxas  irrai. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

*'  Encyclopedia  Biblica."    Vol.  I.    A  to  D.    Edited  by 

the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland  Black. 

London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.     1899.    205-.  net. 
"A  Biblical  Introduction."    By  W.  H.   Bennett  and 

W.  F.  Adeney.  London  :  Methuen.  1899.  js.  6d. 
■"The  Jonah  Legend."    By  W.   Simpson.  London: 

Grant  Richards.  1899.  7.?.  6d.  net. 
JF  progress  is  a  proof  of  vitality,  Biblical  criticism 
■  shows  evidence  of  very  vigorous  life.  It  has  made 
remarkable  advances  in  the  last  few  years,  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  agreement  has  been  secured  as  to 
its  principles  and  most  important  results  ;  but  the 
specialist  knows  well  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  spoken  on  the  subject.  However  much  has  been 
won  by  solid  conquest,  the  way  must  be  kept  open  for 
the  enterprise  of  the  pioneer:  "there  remaineth  yet 
very  much  land  to  be  possessed."  The  "  Encyclopedia 
Biblica  "  is  being  produced  in  this  spirit,  which  we  cannot 
but  believe  is  the  scientific  one.  The  editors  state  their 
principles  with  candour:  "Their  object  has  been, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  contributors,  not  only  to 
bring  the  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  published 
writings,  but  to  carry  the  subjects  a  little  beyond 
the  point  hitherto  reached  in  print."  Encyclopedias 
as  a   rule   are   apt   to   assume   a   delusive   air  of 


finality ;  the  consequence  is,  they  soon  fall  out  of 
date,  and  the  specialist  hardly  consults  them.  Here, 
however,  we  find  something  more  than  a  summary 
of  existing  information  ;  a  place  is  not  refused  to  work 
which  may  be  called  conjectural,  if  not  adventurous  ; 
but  the  student  will  have  to  reckon  with  it ;  he  will  find 
it  stimulating,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  fruitful.  Taking 
the  Encyclopedia  as  an  indication  of  the  present  state 
of  Biblical  criticism  in  this  country,  we  notice  first  of  all 
that  it  has  reached  a  stage  which  may  be  fairly  termed 
"advanced."  We  can  imagine  a  reader  exclaiming, 
"  Where  is  it  going  to  stop  ?  "  It  is  a  question  which 
does  not  occur  to  the  scholar,  but  considering  that  the 
subject-matter  has  a  serious  interest  for  many  people 
apart  from  its  scientific  one,  the  question  is  natural 
enough.  The  answer  is,  We  must  wait.  In  time  the 
points  under  discussion  will  settle  down,  probably 
neither  entirely  on  the  moderate  nor  on  the  progressive 
side.  Philosophers  speak  of  a  "communis  sensus," 
meaning  not  the  uninstructed  common  sense  of  the 
average  man,  but  the  reasoned  agreement  of  systematic 
thought.  A  "communis  sensus "  among  critics  has 
already  been  reached  to  a  considerable  degree  ;  it  will 
be  gradually  worked  out.  The  truth  is  more  likely  to  be 
won  by  free  investigation  than  by  a  refusal  to  keep 
an  open  mind.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  conjectural  emendation  of  the  original  texts,  which 
is  becoming  a  noticeable  feature  of  advanced  criticism. 
No  doubt  it  has  the  dangers  which  belong  to  all  sub- 
jective methods,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
discredited,  if  handled  with  judgment  and  insight. 
Another  feature  is  the  careful  use  which  is  being  made 
of  our  increased  knowledge  of  Biblical  archaeology  and 
topography.  There  is  an  impression  abroad,  due  to 
certain  popular  writers  who  ought  to  know  better,  that 
criticism  is  destined  to  receive  its  quietus  at  the  hands 
of  archaeology.  So  far  nothing  of  the  kind  has  hap- 
pened. On  the  contrary,  critics  are  showing  themselves 
eager  to  welcome  the  facts,  as  distinct  from  the  fancies, 
of  the  archaeologists,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  vivify 
the  literature.  In  the  region  of  Biblical  theology  a 
good  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done.  There  is  a 
sense  of  inadequacy  about  the  theology  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia. Can  this  mean  that  advanced  criticism  does  not 
yet  feel  sure  of  itself  when  it  applies  its  principles  to  the 
task  of  theological  reconstruction  ?  We  shall  be  able 
to  judge  better  when  the  subsequent  volumes  appear. 
With  regard  to  the  New  Testament  it  is  significant 
that  nearly  all  the  important  articles  have  been 
entrusted  to  Continental  scholars.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  editors  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
has  not  advanced  so  far  as  that  of  the  Old. 

Among  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  bring 
criticism  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  student,  Messrs. 
Bennett  and  Adeney 's  "  Biblical  Introduction  "  must  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  successful  ;  it  is  sound, 
accurate,  and  well  up  to  date.  But  here  again  we  miss 
the  theological  treatment.  After  all,  the  ideas  of  the 
Bible  have  more  interest  for  most  people  than  the 
literary  facts  ;  we  look  to  the  critics  to  teach  us  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other.  A  Biblical  introduction  should 
aim  at  co-ordinating  the  great  ideas  and  tracing  their 
growth  and  influence.  It  does  not  tend  to  clearness  of 
thought  if  we  have  to  collect  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tion, for  example,  from  fragmentary  paragraphs  on 
the  "teaching"  of  the  separate  books.  We  want  a 
connected  account  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  be  told  what 
it  exactly  means.  Literary  and  historical  criticism  is 
only  a  stage  in  the  process  which  leads  up  to  a  historical 
and  critical  theology. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  critic  to  exhibit  accurately 
the  influence  of  ideas  upon  history.  This  influence  is 
exercised  in  many  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  capable  of 
creating  history  which  is  none  the  less  genuine  because 
disguised  in  an  allegory  or  enacted  under  a  symbol. 
On  the  principle — and  no  doubt  it  is  a  true  one — that 
ceremonies  tend  to  become  translated  into  facts,  Mr. 
Simpson  interprets  the  Jonah  legend  with  the  aid  of 
comparative  mythology.  He  has  collected  a  variety 
of  material,  ill  arranged  and  ill  digested,  to  support  his 
theory  that  the  story  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a 
fish  is  really  a  dramatic  ceremony  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  legend.  The  ceremony  was  one  of  initia- 
tion, most  likely  to  the  priesthood,  and  took  place  in  a 
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temple  with  a  convenient  cave  or  pit  at  hand.  The 
neophyte  was  lowered  into  the  pit,  known  as  the  fish  (!), 
or  Sheol  ;  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  if  he 
were  wrapped  in  a  fish-skin,  or  the  imitation  of  one, 
like  the  fish-clad  priests  or  gods  on  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  This  was  a  symbol  of  death  and  burial, 
followed  by  an  imaginary  emergence  to  life  again. 
Initiatory  rites  symbolical  of  death,  burial,  and  rebirth 
are  certainly  to  be  found  in  most  religions.  But  what 
have  they  to  do  with  Jonah  ?  The  swallowing  of  the 
prophet  by  a  fish  was  not  an  initiation  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  a  punishment  for  his  refusal  to  accept  God's 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  his  deliverance. 
It  was  no  doubt  an  extraordinary  form  of  punishment 
for  the  writer  to  have  chosen  ;  but  it  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  popular  belief  in  the  dragon  or  sea-monster, 
sometimes  called  Rahab,  often  alluded  to  in  the  Old 
Testament.  There  is  no  occasion  to  follow  Mr.  Simpson 
in  his  elaborate  excursions  into  comparative  mythology. 
As  the  writer  seems  to  have  founded  his  great  con- 
ception of  God's  merciful  care  for  the  heathen  upon  a 
passage  of  Jeremiah  (xviii.  7,  8),  he  may  well  have 
been  acquainted  with  another  passage  (li.  34,  44^  in 
which  the  same  prophet  alludes  to  the  Babylonian 
captivity  under  the  figure  of  a  dragon  (Nebuchad- 
rezzar) which  has  swallowed  up  Israel  ;  the  release 
from  exile  is  the  disgorging  of  the  dragon's  prey. 
Mr.  Simpson  has  entirely  missed  the  real  significance 
of  the  story  of  Jonah. 


VERSE  THAT   IS  PERVERSE. 

"  Thought  Sketches."    By   Walter   Earle.    London  : 

Allen.     1899.     10s.  bd.  net. 
*'  Vespers  and  Compline  :  a  Soggarth's  Sacred  Verses." 

By  the    Rev.    Matthew  Russell,   S.J.  London: 

Burns  and  Oates.    1900.     3s.  6d. 
"  The  Lute  and  Lays."    By  C.  S.  Welles.  London: 

Bell.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
'"T^HERE  are  few  more  disheartening  occupations  than 
J-  turning  over  the  latest  volumes  of  British  and 
still  more  of  transpontine  verse.  Yet  they  seem  to  be 
written  by  persons  of  some  culture  and  refinement,  who 
would  be  among  the  first  to  condemn  their  own  creations 
if  they  could  but  divest  themselves  of  a  parent's 
fondness. 

Mr.  Earle,  for  instance,  has  evidently  received  a  good 
education  and  should  know  better  than  to  string 
together  humdrum  sentiments  and  imagine  that  punc- 
tuating them  as  poetry  and  introducing  an  occasional 
rhyme  suffice  to  constitute  him  a  bard.  Here  is  a  fair 
sample  of  his  muse,  copied  out  as  prose,  for  that  is 
always  a  good  test,  which  only  real  poetry  can  survive  : 
"  Sometimes  mists  blind  us  on  the  mountain  brow — the 
sheep  are  oxen,  and  the  hooded  crow  an  eagle — then  we 
see  all  clear  again — what  tricks  the  hills  play  with  the 
Sun  and  Rain  ! "  That  is  one  of  his  best  efforts. 
Sometimes  he  is  downright  silly,  as  when,  under  the 
heading  "  A  '  Modiste  '  suggestion  !  (suggested  by 
Giulio  Romano's  Picture  of  'Apollo  and  the  Muses' 
Dance')"  he  exclaims  : 

"  Perhaps  the  heathen,  tho'  of  darker  tint 
Might  give  his  fairer  brotherhood  a  hint  ; 

For  if  they  knew  the  beauty  of  a  Classic  age, 
Apollo  dancing  with  his  Muses  nine, 
Embodiment  of  form  and  grace  divine, 

Some  Christian   '  Fashion  Books  '  would  have  an 
altered  page." 

It  makes  us  despair  of  education  that  a  man,  who 
has  heard  of  Giulio  Romano,  Antaeus,  Cyllene,  ^Eolus, 
Ixion,  Mozart,  and  all  the  other  evidences  of  culture  he 
drags  in,  should  be  capable  of  producing  such  stuff  as 
this. 

Mr.  Russell  is  an  even  more  disheartening  case  in 
point,  for  he  has  real  learning  and  undoubted  abilities, 
but  unfortunately  neither  music  nor  imagination  in  his 
soul.  Our  belief  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  Jesuits 
is  considerably  discounted  by  their  acquiescence  in  the 
publication  of  such  bad  work.  We  would  have  passed 
over  this  volume  but  that  its  preface  announces  a 
further  "  Book  of  Prayers  in  Verse  "  and  "  Eucharistic 
Fervorinos  "  (whatever  they  may  be),  which  it  seems  a 
kindness  to  discourage.    Even  so  inspiring  a  subject  as 


S.  Ignatius  Loyola  induces  in  him  nothing  finer  than 
chaotic  doggerel  of  the  following  tjpe  : 

"When  earth's  war  is  done, 

Ignatius,  what  captive  hosts  you  shall  have  won  ! 

Great  Xavier's  magnificent  soul  your  first  spoil. 

And  so  all  the  marvellous  fruits  of  his  toil  ; 

And  all  who  [sic]  your  flag  to  the  end  shall  uphold — 

Canisius,  Alphonsus,  the  lay-brother  old." 

Of  quite  another  type  is  Mr.  Welles,  who  dates  his 
dedication  from  "  London,  England,"  but  sets  out  with 
ecstatic  invocations  of  his  native  New  England  and  the 
"  freedom  "  to  be  found  there. 

We  observe  that  most  of  these  poetasters  indulge 
freely  in  notes  of  exclamation,  thereby  saving  us  the 
trouble  of  adding  them  to  express  cur  contempt.  We 
should  certainly  have  lavished  many  upon  Mr.  Welles' 
verses,  which  are  full  of  sound  and  almost  empty  of 
significance.  His  favourite  topic  seems  to  be  roses, 
but  noses  would  have  suited  his  rhymes  and  meaning 
just  as  well.  His  wit  and  good  taste  may  be  gauged 
by  an  excerpt  from  "The  Romance  of  a  Rose:  a 
dramatic  sketch  "  in  twenty  lines  : 

"  Act  III. 

Bad  Popinjay,  nursing  his  fingers, 
Stalks  off,  scarcely  saying  Ta  !  ta  ! 

And  Rosebud,  when  all  is  over, 

Cries:  Guess  I'll  run  home  to  mamma! 

Denouement. 
The  King  (-bird),  [cap-a-pie]  arming 

Flies  straightway  his  Rosebud  to  aid  ; 
Saying  :  I  am  your  champion,  darling  ! 

Epilogue. 
This  is  how  matches  are  made." 

At  any  rate  Mr.  Welles  is  fairly  representative  of  his 
compatriots. 


LOYOLA'S  EARLY  YEARS. 

"  The  Testament  of  Ignatius  Loyola."  Translated  by 
E.  M.  Rix.  With  preface  by  George  Tyrrell. 
London  :  Sands.    1900.    2s-  6d. 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  a  little  misleading.    It  is  j 
not  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  founder  of. 
the  Jesuits,  but  the  reminiscences  of  the  earlier  years! 
of  his  religious  life,  dedicated  to  one  of  his  companions, 
Luis  Gonzales.    Gonzales  wrote  them  down  partly  in 
Italian,  partly  in  Spanish  ;  they  were  afterwards  put 
into  Latin,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time  presented  in 
English. 

Contemporary  records  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  world's  greatest  characters  are  always  of  value  and 
interest,  and  when  they  take  the  form  of  an  autobio- 
graphy, though  a  fragmentary  one,  the  interest  is 
doubled.  And  whatever  be  our  opinion  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  greatness 
of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Mr.  Inge  in  his  Bampton  Lectures 
has  reminded  us  that  the  mysticism  of  the  counter- 
Reformation  had  its  centre  in  Spain  ;  and  in  this  book 
we  find  that  in  Ignatius  Spain  prcduced  another  great 
mystic  of  the  type  of  S.  Juan  of  the  Cross.  Like  him 
Ignatius  was  so  stern,  almost  savage  in  his  self-denial 
and  asceticism  that  the  lecord  of  his  self-inflicted 
sufferings  fills  us  with  wonder,  sometimes  with 
repugnance;  like  him  Ignatius  had  his  reward  in 
mystical  visions  of  surpassing  beauty  and  unspeakable 
comfort,  and  indeed  his  mysticism  was  of  a  less  sombre 
nature  than  was  Juan's  ;  with  both  too  the  life  of 
devotion  existed  side  by  side  with  a  life  of  fiery  energy 
and  industry. 

Father  Tyrrell  in  a  thoughtful  introduction  draws 
attention  to  the  side  light  which  the  "  testament  "  throws 
on  the  earlier  years  ot  the  Saint's  religious  career,  and 
the  immaturity  and  imperfections  of  character  it  reveals  ; 
he  seems  to  anticipate  that  this  may  be  a  shock  to  some 
of  his  readers,  and  finds  it  necessary  to  remind  them 
that  the  saints  for  the  most  part  grew  to  sanctity  and 
were  not  born  with  haloes  round  their  heads.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  allow  that  Ignatius  had  his  faults  not 
only  in  earlier  but  even  in  later  years  ;  and  so  the  story 
of  the  Moor  his  companion  on  a  journey,  whom  he 
afterwards   tried  to   assassinate   for    having  spoken 
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slightingly  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  does  not  surprise  or 
shock  us  very  much.  Indeed  the  chivalrous  zeal  of  the 
soldier-saint — who  cannot  brook  an  insult  to  his  Queen 
— is  perhaps  not  the  less  attractive  to  us  from  being 
rather  fiery. 

The  translation  seems  well  done  ;  but  the  notes  to 
each  chapter  might  well  have  been  reduced,  if  not 
altogether  omitted. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Shadow  of  Allah."  By  Morley  Roberts  and  Max 
Montesole.  London  :  John  Long.  19CO.  65-. 
"  B'illah  "  is  the  word  evoked  by  "The  Shadow  of 
Allah,"  for  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Montesole  scorn  to 
say  "Bismillah."  The  story  is  told  by  a  Circassian 
gentleman,  who  has  apparently  passed  through  many 
interesting  adventures  before  the  book  begins.  In  this 
case  the  "songs  unheard  are  sweeter:"  those  of  his 
experiences  which  are  detailed  at  length  are  not  im- 
mensely exciting.  The  story  deals  with  the  brief  reign 
of  the  Sultan  Murad,  and  centres  mainly  round  harem 
intrigues  in  Constantinople.  Mr.  Montesole  seems  to 
possess  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Turkish  life,  and 
his  erudition  at  times  overweights  the  story.  But  at 
such  times  Mr.  Roberts  re- asserts  himself  and  burns  a 
palace  or  kills  a  few  dozen  Kurds.  The  theme  of  the 
book  at  times  suggests  a  comparison  with  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford's  "Paul  Patoff,"  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  The  fact  is  that  "The  Shadow  of  Allah"  is 
rather  dull,  and  that  painting  the  town  red  with  carnage 
is  a  weariness  to  the  reader.  It  might  have  been  a 
good  boys'  book  but  (or  Mr.  Montesole's  erudition. 

"The   Money-sense."      By    John    Strange  Winter. 
London  :  Grant  Richards,     igco.  6s. 

Never  was  there  a  more  thorough  change  in  any 
novelist's  style  than  the  last  year  has  brought  to  Mrs. 
Stannard.  For  years  her  name  has  represented  one 
order  of  book,  made  popular  by  "  Bootle's  Baby." 
Then  she  broke  fresh  ground  with  her  "  A  Name 
to  Conjure  with,"  an  unexpectedly  powerful  study  of 
a  good  woman  who  gives  way  to  the  drink  mania. 
Now  she  has  written  a  somewhat  astounding  history 
of  the  career  of  a  beautiful  girl  in  whom  extravagance 
is  a  vice  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit,  leading  her  from 
the  decency  and  boredom  of  a  country  home  through 
phases  of  many  kinds  of  degradation  to  disgrace  and 
the  brandy-bottle.  It  is  a  little  disquieting  to  think 
that  this  particular  book  is  likely  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  girls,  who  have  always  been  great  readers  of 
"  John  Strange  Winter." 

"The  Quest  of  Mr.  East."    By  John  Soane.    London  : 
Constable.     1900.  6s. 

Mr.  East  is  a  mysterious  person  who  has  dis- 
appeared before  this  story  begins  and  never  makes  his 
bow  to  the  reader  at  all.  The  hunt  for  him  gives  the 
author  an  excuse  for  dragging  the  public  with  him 
through  most  of  the  sects  of  London.  The  book  ought 
to  be  called  "Interviews  with  Religionists,  chiefly 
Oriental."  Chapter  XIV.  is  seductively  headed  "The 
Humanitarian  Deist,  the  Parsee  and  the  Confucian." 
No  wonder  that  one  of  the  minor  characters,  after  a 
dose  of  brandy -and- water,  has  hardly  the  strength  to 
gasp  out  "Thank  you,  sir,  for  this  kind  visit,  from  my 
heart.  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  talk  to  me 
about  religion — I  can  bear  no  more  of  it."  The  "inter- 
views "  are  interesting  enough  in  their  way  ;  but  what 
a  novel  ! 

"The  Despatch  Rider."  By  Ernest  Glanville.  London: 
Methuen.    1900.  6s. 

This  is  perhaps  the  hundred  and  first  Boer  War  novel 
of  the  season,  but  it  justifies  itself  by  being  a  more  in- 
dependently spirited  sketch  than  most  of  the  others.  It 
suggests  someone  who  was  on  the  spot  rather  than  an 
armchair  and  a  file  of  old  newspapers.  Occasionally 
the  author  gives  vent  to  what  are  presumably  his  own 
eelings  as  to  recent  military  censures  and  exposures. 
'  I  tell  you  seriously  .  .  .  that  our  own  folk  are  labour- 
ing, night  and  day,  with  the  power  that  the  Press  gives 


.  .  .  to  sap  the  foundations  of  that  trust  [of  Tommy 
Atkins  in  his  CO.].  ...  It  means  that  British  officers 
will  lead  and  that  the  soldier  will  not  follow,  as  he  has 
been  wont  to  follow,  with  a  will.  They  are  making  him 
sullen,  suspicious,  distrustful."  On  the  whole,  the  book 
repays  a  reading. 

"  The  Mystery  of  Muncraig."    By  R.  J.  Muir.   London  : 
Unwin.     1900.  6s. 

"The  Mystery  of  Muncraig"  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
mystery,  though  it  takes  a  little  buckling-to  to  light  the 
dialect  and  get  into  the  tale.  As  Mr.  Jackson  says,  on 
page  189,  "  I'm  not  very  sure  of  my  own  English  after 
wading  through  that."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  as 
the  book  goes  on — some  of  it  in  our  mother-tongue. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard  in  Japan."  By  Count 
Matsukata  Masayoshi,  H.I.J.M.'s  Minister  of  State  for 
Finance.  Tokio  :  the  Government  Press. 
In  undertaking  to  explain  how  it  came  about  that  Japan  was 
able  successfully  to  adopt  a  gold  standard,  in  1897,  in  lieu  of 
what  was  nominally  bi-metallism  but  de  facto  a  silver  regime, 
Count  Matsukata  as  a  financier  had  exceptional  qualifications 
for  his  task.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment all  along,  dating  from  the  Restoration  in  1868,  to  introduce 
the  gold  standard,  but  not  until  the  receipt  of  an  immense  sum 
in  specie,  as  war  indemnity  from  China,  was  it  possible  to  form 
a  sufficient  resene  to  warrant  this  radical  change  in  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  country.  That  the  Governments  efforts 
have  been  crowned  by  success  is  evident  from  the  present 
healthy  condition  of  Japanese  commerce.  The  exports,  after 
ranking  far  below  the  impoits,  year  after  year,  have  at  last 
expande  d  till  the  balance  of  trade  is  on  the  side  of  Japan.  This 
substantial  advance  has  only  been  made  within  the  last  twelve 
months  or  so,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  ample  indications  that  it 
will  be  permanent  and  beneficial.  Count  Matsukata,  who  was 
then,  as  now,  Minister  of  Finance,  an  office  which  he  has  thrice 
held  under  successive  governments,  whilst  he  has  once  served 
as  Minister-President  of  State,  saw  his  opportunity  when  it 
became  known  in  1896  that  China  intended  to  raise  loans  in 
Europe  in  order  to  provide  money  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
demnity. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki, 
the  Chinese  had  to  pay  in  silver,  and  were  therefore  called  upon 
to  buy  silver  bullion,  as  best  they  could,  and  have  it  transported 
to  Japan.  It  was  easy  for  Baron  Hayashi,  then  Minister  of 
Japan  at  the  Court  of  Feking,  to  convince  the  Chinese  officials, 
at  Count  Matsukata's  instigation,  of  the  very  heavy  losses  China 
would  incur  by  this  mode  of  payment.  Figuratively  speaking, 
they  jumped  at  the  chance  of  paying  in  English  gold,  in  London, 
which  Count  Matsukata  held  out  to  them  as  an  alternative. 
It  was  in  connexion  with  this  payment  that  the  historic  cheque 
for  ^11,926,605  js.  9^.,  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  was 
drawn  by  China  in  favour  of  Japan  in  May  1898.  One  good 
effect  of  the  substitution  of  a  gold  for  a  silver  basis  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  steadiness  of  the  exchange.  The  industrial  classes  in 
Japan,  moreover,  are  no  longer  under  constant  apprehension  of 
a  disastrous  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  trade  of  the 
nation  with  gold-standard  countries  has  been  immensely  facili- 
tated. It  is  hoped  that  capital,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  will 
henceforth  be  attracted  to  Japan,  and  that  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  nation  will  thereby  be  assisted.  And  in  order  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  gold-standard  system,  the 
Government  is  resolved,  as  Count  Matsukata  shows  in  his 
valuable  work,  to  maintain  and  increase  the  Bank  of  Japan's 
gold  reserves,  and  to  encourage  the  development,  by  every 
means  at  its  command,  of  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial 
enterprise. 

"War  with  the  Boers."  By  Harold  Brown.  Vol.  II.  London  : 
Virtue. 

"South  Africa  :  its  History,  Heroes  and  Wars/'  By  Professor 
Douglas  Mackenzie  and  Alfred  Stead.  London  :  Marshall. 
6s.  net. 

"  My  Diocese  during  the  War."    By  the  Bishop  of  Natal. 

London  :  Bell.    1900.  6s. 
"  Mafeking  :  a  Diary  of  the  Siege."    By  Major  F.  D.  Baillie. 

London  :  Constable.    1900.  6s. 

For  months  the  cry  must  be  still  they  come.  Diaries 
from  those  on  the  spot,  histories  from  others  who  may  or 
may  not  have  been  in  South  Africa  since  October  1899,  are 
inev  itable.  The  second  volume  of  Messrs.  Virtue's  khaki-clad 
account  of  past  and  present  conflicts  with  the  Boer  Republics 
covers  the  period  of  the  present  war  down  to  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith.  The  time  has  hardly  arrived  for  a  serious  history 
of  the  conflict,  but  Mr.  Harold  Brown  puts  the  disjointed  nar- 
rative of  the  newspapers  into  connected  form,  and  the  whole  is 
interesting  and  workmanlike.  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Stead's 
volume  was  prepared  for  an  American  audience.    Cheap  and 
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superficial  though  it  is,  it  is  something  that  the  author  seeks 
to  be  impartial.  He  gives  Great  Britain  full  credit  for  all  she 
has  done  in  South  Africa.  The  Bishop  of  Natal's  diary 
supplies  daily  jottings  of  the  heroic  efforts  made  to  relieve  Lady- 
smith,  whilst  Major  Baillie  details  the  incidents  in  the  often 
monotonous  but  none  the  less  sensational  defence  of  Mafeking. 
The  Bishop  shared  the  too  general  view  in  Natal  that  there 
w  ould  be  no  war,  and  he  reports  a  remark  of  General  Symons  : 
"  It  would  indeed  be  a  grievous  thing  :  we  none  of  us  want  to 
be  sent  to  kill  the  ignorant  Boer  farmers."  General  Symons 
and  Natal  were  soon  to  discover  their  mistake.  The  Bishop's 
pages  afford  a  quiet  but  vivid  picture  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
colony  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war,  and  of  the  price  which  lack 
of  foresight  and  of  preparation  have  cost  the  Empire.  Major 
Baillie's  diary  is  of  a  less  gruesome  character.  We  are  con- 
scious throughout  of  the  impotence  of  the  Boers  before  a  hand- 
ful of  brave  men  under  the  most  resourceful  and  entertaining  of 
commanders.  The  good  folk  of  Mafeking  made  the  best  of  a 
bad  time,  but  their  amusements  were  liable  to  rude  interruption. 
Thus  "The  Beleaguered  Bachelors'  Ball,  given  by  the 
bachelors  of  Mafeking  .  .  .  commenced  merrily  enough  and 
had  been  going  on  for  about  an  hour  when  history  and  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  repeated  itself.  The  staff  officer 
arrived,  warning  all  officers  to  fall  in."  Major  Baillie's  diary 
will  no  doubt  be  widely  read. 

"  A  History  of  Bradfield  College."   Edited  by  Arthur  F.  Leach. 
London:  Frowde.    1900.    \os.  6d. 

Bradfield  since  it  successfully  struggled  through  the  crisis  of 
188 1  under  the  headship  of  its  present  Warden  and  eighth 
Headmaster,  Dr.  Gray,  has  won  a  reputation  second  to  none  of 
the  modern  public  schools  founded  within  the  last  sixty  years. 
This  year  is  the  Jubilee  of  the  school  and  it  happens  also  to  be 
a  year  when  a  performance  of  one  of  the  three  Greek  plays  for 
which  Bradfield  and  its  Greek  theatre  have  become  famous, 
has  attracted  as  it  always  does  the  attention  of  literary  as  well 
as  of  strictly  professional  educational  circle?.  The  clever 
shrewdness  which  is  as  conspicuous  as  good  scholarship  at 
Bradfield  was  not  likely  to  overlook  so  favourable  an  occasion 
for  the  issue  of  a  volume  like  the  present,  one  intended  to  tell 
the  public  all  about  the  school  from  its  start  in  1850,  with  only 
three  boys,  down  to  the  present  day  when  it  has  more  than 
three  hundred.  It  is  a  brightly  written  and  lively  record  of  the 
school  in  all  its  departments,  scholastic  and  athletic,  and  old 
boys  will  read  it  with  the  liveliest  interest.  It  will  insinuate 
itself  into  the  sympathies  of  parents  with  sons  for  whom  they 
are  selecting  a  school.  There  are  dozens  of  photographs  of 
persons  and  buildings,  including  the  theatre  :  an  account  of  the 
theatre,  the  plays,  and  the  actors  :  and  there  are  amusing 
stories  in  plenty.  Of  scholarly  Latin  verse  the  rendering  of 
"  And  thou  hast  joined  her  gentle  train  !  "  said  of  Flora  follow- 
ing Spring — by  "Et  placiclam  caudam  duxisti  rursus  in  unum" 
is  not  at  all  a  bad  specimen  ;  especially  as  we  are  assured  it 
was  sent  up  in  all  good  faith  by  its  author. 

"The  Beacon  Biographies."    Edited  by   M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Llowe.    London  :  Kegan  Paul.    5  vols.    2s.  6d.  each  net. 

Five  new  volumes  have  just  been  added  to  this  handy  and 
well-written  series.  Of  these  the  little  monograph  on  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  by  Annie  Fields  is  not  the  least  interesting.  It 
contains  some  letters  written  by  Hawthorne  to  his  publisher 
that  have  not  been  printed  before.  The  complex  character  of 
Aaron  Burr  is  judiciously  handled  by  Henry  Childs  Merwin. 
The  anti-slavery  work  of  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie  is  pictur- 
esquely dealt  with  by  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin  and  the  career 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  "the  noblest  slave  that  ever  God  set 
free,"  is  sympathetically  set  forth  by  Charles  W.  Chesnutt.  A 
generally  successful  attempt  to  do  justice  in  some  150  pages  to 
the  faults  and  virtues  of  Thomas  Paine  is  made  by  Ellery 
Sedgwick.  These  little  biographies  of  eminent  Americans 
though  intended;'  primarily  for  Transatlantic  consumption, 
merit  the  attention  of  English  readers. 

"  Paris  of  the  Parisians."    By  John  F.  Macdonald.    London  : 
Grant  Richards.    1900.  p*. 

Most  of  the  sketches  in  this  volume  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  this  journal,  so  that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that 
the  remainder  are  of  equal  merit  with  those  reprinted  from  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  commiserat- 
ing Mr.  Macdonald  on  the  painfully  garish  and  generally  re- 
pulsive cover  with  which  his  publisher's  taste  has  handicapped 
the  book. 

Of  the  many  delightful  passages  in  the  new  topographical 
volume  of  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library"  (Elliot  Stock. 
1900.  ft.  6d.) — a  volume  devoted  to  the  counties  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex — one  of  the  most  piquant  is  that  describing  Brighton  in 
176O.  At  this  dale  the  "  Queen  of  English  watering-places" 
was  "a  small  ill-built  town,"  but  "one  of  the  principal  places 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  resort  of  the  idle  and  dissipated  as  well 
as  of  the  diseased  and  infirm."  The  references  to  those  portions 
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BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 
Chief  Office  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 
ANNUAL  INCOME     I    CLAIMS  PAID    I  FUNDS. 

at  the  rate  of  EXCEED  Over  £227,000  added  during  last 

£660,000.  |         £2,550,000.        |       two  years  and  eight  months. 

MODERATE  RATES. 
PROMPT  AND   LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency  ter 
very  remunerative. 

EQUITY    AND  LAW 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


a*t 


The  result  of  the  1E99  Valuation  shows  a 

Surplus  of  £466,277  13s.  IdU 

The  largest  ever  shown  by  the  Society,  being  an  increase  of  £122,800 
(35  per  cent.)  over  the  surplus  of  five  years  ago. 

For  Report  and  New  Prospectus  and  Specimen  List  of  some  recent  Claims  paid 

by  the  Society  in  which  the  sums  assured  were 

MORE    THAN    DOUELED    BY    BONUS  ADDITIONS, 

Apply  to  THE  ACTUARY,  18  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  GASH  BONUSES. 

For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 

years'  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL,  PREMIUMS. 
LIFE    INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ETROPOLITA 

LIFE 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHLD  1835. 


ALL  SURPLUS  DIVIDED  BY  WAY  OF 

REDUCTION    OF  PREMIUM. 

The  Rates  of  Reduction  for  current  year  range  from  72  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent 
NEW  RATES  FOR 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  and 

LIMITED  PAYMENT  ASSURANCES 

With  similar  reductions. 
Assets      -      -  £2,043,000. 
NO   AGENTS.  NO  COMMISSION. 

Offices  :  13  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

™l     UNION  t»d 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  A.D.  1714. 

Head  Office— 81  CORN  HILL,  E.C,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.       Subscribed  Capital,  £450,000. 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 

Moderate  Premiums.  Extended  Free  Limits. 

Interim  Bonuses.  Libera!  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.      Non-Forfeitable  Policies. 

Fire  Manager— W.  G.  WILKINS.       Sub-Firc  Manager— A.  F.  BAILEY. 

Actuary- L.  K.  PAGDEN.  CHARLES  DARRELL,  Secretary. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
£1,600,000 


All  belonging  to  the   Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  art 

divided. 

LONDON:   28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Politics  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  bonuses  at  next  Division  of 

Profits  as  at  December  1901. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -     -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office:  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 
LIFE  POLICIES.— Important  Advantages. 
1.  Whole  World.  2.  Unconditional.  3.  Unforfeitable. 

4.  Guaranteed  cash  surrender  values. 
FIRE  POLICIES  AT  LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 
Applications  foe  Agencies  invited. 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
MUTUAL   ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,300,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 
More  than  Oae=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non  =  profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


TEKEE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office  :  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office  :    18    REGENT   STREET,  WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  of  each  Case. 
DIG  BY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH.  Sui- Manage". 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

QUEEN    STREET    PLACE,   LONDON,  E.C. 

WQRLO'WtDE      I     The  Form  of  Policy  recently  adopted  by  the  Com- 
!  pany  is  free  from  all  restrictions  as  to  Foreign  Travel 

UNCONDITIONAL  and  other  conditions. 

.  Whole  Life  Policies  made  payable  in  Lifetime  without 

POLICIES.         I  extra  Premium  by  application  of  Profits. 

IMMEDIATE   PAYMENT   OF  CLAIMS. 

SEPARATE  USE  POLICIES. 

ACCUMULATED  FUND,  £1,749,971.       PAID  IN  CLAIMS,  £2,437,257. 

JOHN  WILKINSON  FAIREY,  Manager. 


Ten  years  ago  a  well-known  English  Banker  wrote  :— 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  Insuring  my  Life,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  your  plan  as  to  Policies  is  as  good  a  way  of  Saving  Money 
as  any  other." 

This  gentleman  now  writes  :— 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  lam  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  Insurance  in  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK." 


Before  insuring  elsewhere,  ascertain  what 


I 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK 

CA-3ST    JDO    FOB,  YOU. 


ESTD.  1443. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


EST».  131  J. 


The  distinctive  Investment  Advantages  offered  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  total  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  Life,  exceeding  £105,000,00';, 
5VCT  £Q0.00O,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

ASSETS  (December  1899),  nearly  £62,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Macaffir. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Iuci>r)ii>r<ili<l  A.I>.  17:;(>. 

Ckiff  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.      CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £39,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  a! ni'     every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE   IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.      Large  Bonuses.      Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

insurances  against  Employer's  Liability  and  Personal  A  ccidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.G.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  urdertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.    Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  Covxty  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Company's 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  )      .  ' 

G.  E.  RATL1FFE,  f  3°'ni  Secretaries. 


LIFE 


LIFE 


OFFICE 

1810-1900. 
"Protection   not  Speculation" 
OR   ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 


"  PERFECT    PROTECTION"  BENEFITS. 

pply  for  Particulars  of  above  New  Scheme  and  last  Report  of  the  Society,  to 
the  General  Manager,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 


LIF 


ANNUITIES.  ACCIDENTS. 


GRESHAM  t*~~~ 

E^vubed  1848.       LalFE  OFFICE 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 

PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMBS  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LGNDON,  E.C. 

Tlu  Grcskam  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  &  14  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

IMPROVED    SYSTEM    OF    BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 

Children's  Endoivments  Payable  at  Age  21. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION,  1900: 

Invested  Funds   £3,271,694 

Annual  Income  £354,425 

Bonuses  Declared  exceed  £3,784,000 

Claims  and  Surrenders  Paid  ..  ..  £11,188,500 
Half  Profits  reserved  in  1898   £299,601 

Prospectus  and  full  information  on  application. 

SGOnisFAMiCABLE 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  18'1G, 

Funds      ....  £4,200,000. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 
  LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

Head  Office :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office :  1  Threadneedle  Street.  E.C. 
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of  Surrey  which  are  now  included  in  the  county  of  London  are 
reserved  for  treatment  in  the  London  volume. 

Messrs.  Bacon  and  Co.  have  issued  a  large-print  map  of 
China  with  large-scale  insert  maps  of  Peking  and  the  forts  at 
Taku  and  other  places  in  China  of  special  importance  in  view 
of  the  crisis  there.  The  map  is  printed  in  colours,  the  scale  is 
large  and  the  lettering  bold  and  distinct.  It  is  a  very  useful 
piece  of  work. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Demi-Rdpublique.    By  C.  Leonzon  Le  Due.    Paris  :  Plon. 
1900.    3f.  50c. 

These,  says  the  author,  are  "notes  and  reflections  upon  the 
politcal  condition  of  France"  of  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  more  important  than  notes  and  more  remarkable  than 
mere  reflections  :  for  M.  Le  Due  begins  his  task  with  a  careful 
examination  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  President  ;  then, 
with  equal  diligence,  discusses  the  state  of  the  Senate,  and 
finally  studies,  even  more  thoroughly,  the  condition  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon  and  the  policy  of  its  leaders.  And  he  does  all 
this  intelligently  and  extremely  well.  The  first  part  of  his  work 
reminds  us  of  Mr.  Bodley's  admirable  book  on  France.  The 
arguments  and  conclusions  are  the  same  :  we  have  the  Presi- 
dent put  before  us  as  a  mere  figure-head  who  is  often  at  the 
mercy  of  his  ministers  ;  we  see  the  Senate  always  drowsy  and 
often  asleep  ;  we  are  introduced  to  ministers  and  politicians 
who  have  triumphed  and  fallen,  and  who  may  be  expected  to 
triumph — in  other  circumstances  perhaps— again.  And  the 
impression  made  upon  us  in  the  end  is  not  a  pleasant  nor  yet  a 
promising  one.  So  is  it,  however,  with  all  political  works  on 
the  Third  Republic  ;  whenever  we  encounter  them  we  are  im- 
mediately and  invariably  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  author  is 
fully  alive  to  the  dangers  that  beset  the  Republic — dangers 
that  only  exist  through  the  turbulence,  inconsistency,  and 
general  incapacity  of  her  statesmen,  and  their  unprincipled 
attempts  to  wreck  any  ministry  that  does  not  fall  in 
with  their  respective  opinions  and  designs  —  and  that, 
while  suggesting  reforms  and  remedies,  he  does  not  look  for- 
ward to  a  brighter  or  a  happier  future.  Leaders  are  wanted  ; 
and  there  are  none.  So,  at  least,  most  Frenchmen  declare  ; 
but  M.  Le  Due  sees  a  strong  personality  in  M.  Charles  Dupuy, 
and  places,  in  our  opinion,  too  much  faith  in  the  man  whose 
career  has  been  more  ambitious  than  principled  and  veritably 
patriotic.  Still,  the  author's  approval  of  M.  Dupuy  yields  one 
good  result — it  inspires  him  to  draw  a  striking  character  sketch 
cf  M.  Loubet's  late  Premier  which,  by  the  way,  affords  an 
interesting  comparison  to  the  capital  picture  of  M.  de  Freycinet. 
Further  on,  M.  Le  Due  discusses  the  "  Demi-Republique  "  and 
what  we  may  term  the  "Vraie  Republique  "  in  a  most  masterly 
style.  Both  essays  prove  him  to  be  a  writer  of  profound  dis- 
cernment and  thought  ;  the  comparison  he  draws  between  the 
Republic  as  it  should  be  and  as  it  is,  should  be  read  by  the 
unruly  patriots  whose  presence  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  and  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  danger  to  the  country  they  pretend  to 
serve  and  love.  The  concluding  pages  on  the  administrative 
abilities  of  other  Fowers  are  further  evidence  of  the  knowledge 
M.  Le  Due  has  of  his  intricate  and  interesting  theme.  Since  he 
has  written  his  book  in  the  midst  of  the  Nationalist  agitation, 
we  regret  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  "patriots."  So 
impartial  a  critic  is  he  that  his  views  on  the  new  movement 
would  be  interesting  ;  it  is  a  pity  he  does  not  touch  upon  anti- 
Semitism  also,  but  he  accomplishes  what  he  promises  in  his 
preface,  and  accomplishes  it  well.  Later  on,  perhaps,  M.  Le 
Due  will  deal  with  the  "patriots"  and  the  anti-Semites  ;  both 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  are  now  occupying  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Bodley. 

Mcmoircs  de  Rossignol,  ex-Inspecteiir  principal  de  la  Siirete. 
Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1900.  3f.  50c. 
Since  famous  detectives  and  retired  officials  like  M.  Goron 
are  given  to  publishing  their  reminiscences  of  crimes  and 
criminals  they  have  captured,  Rossignol  (who  started  humbly 
in  the  police  force)  has  determined  to  follow  their  example.  In 
his  preface  he  apologises  for  any  slips  of  grammar  he  may 
have  made  and  for  his  style,  for,  says  he  :  "  Je  ne  suis  pas  un 
ccrivain,  je  suis  un  homme  el'action."  He  writes  vividly,  how- 
ever ;  he  has  certainly  seen  much  and  done  much,  there  is 
"  incident "  in  each  of  the  355  closely  printed  pages.  Rossignol 
is  in  retirement  now  ;  and  we  wonder  how  he  enjoys  the  tran- 
sition from  danger  to  peace.  We  think  he  must  suffer  from 
ennui  sometimes — for,  in  days  gone  by,  he  was  forever  dogging 
someone  or  chasing  another  or  arresting  a  third  :  the  thieves 
he  has  captured,  the  conspiracies  and  crimes  he  has  brought  to 
light,  are  innumerable.  Now,  in  his  arm-chair,  he  can  only 
enjoy  excitement  vicariously  by  reviewing  the  past  or,  perhaps, 
by  joining  unselfishly  in  the  triumphs  of  his  still  active  brothers. 
More  interesting,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  glimpses  of  official 
routine  given  us  by  Rossignol  than  the  account  of  Parisian  crime 
and  vice.  He  may  be  reproved  by  his  superiors,  perhaps,  for 
he  becomes  exceedingly  frank  at  times,  and  indiscreet.  It 
seems  that  polii  omen  and  detectives  get  a  bonus  for  any  crime 
they  may  discover  ;  the  amount  depends  upon  the  importance 


of  the  crime,  and  so  it  is  that  the  capture  of  a  murderer  en 
flagrant  dclit  is  worth  501.,  of  a  thief  z$i.,  of  a  coiner  25f.,  &c. 
Should  a  policeman  light  on  a  party  of  gamblers  he  only  gets 
4f.,  however.  In  conclusion,  Rossignol  tells  us  that  he  has 
accomplished  27  years  of  service  ;  that  his  pension  is  only  ^48 
a  year  ;  that  he  has  been  "recommended"  19  times;  that 
he  has  never  been  ill  ;  that  he  is  exceedingly  economical  ;  that 
his  only  vice  is  tobacco. 

L 'Art d'etre  Mailressc.    By  Gaston  Derys.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
1900.    3f.  50c. 

In  his  preface  M.  Derys  tells  us  that  he  found  the  present 
book  in  manuscript  just  by  the  statue  of  Catherine  de  Medicis 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  He  advertised  for  the  author  ; 
receiving  no  reply,  he  resolved  to  publish  the  piges  which,  he 
observes,  are  evidently  by  a  very  young  man.  While  we  can- 
not overlook  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  story  are  hardly  fit  for 
publication,  we  must  admit  that,  as  a  whole,  the  book — inso- 
much as  it  presents  the  point  of  view  of  a  young  and  an  average 
Parisian — is  interesting  as  a  document.  Georges  is  not  really 
bad  or  vicious  ;  Petite  Muse,  his  mistress,  is  a  charming 
character  who  reminds  us  of  Murger's  Mimi  and  Musette,  but 
the  story  would  be  cleaner  and  better  if  M.  Derys  had  omitted 
the  other  people  and  only  confined  himself  to  the  doings  of 
Petite  Muse  and  Georges. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    1  juillet.  3f. 

This  is  not  a  number  of  high  interest.  M.  Charmes  for 
once  deserts  the  Boer  in  his  heroic  struggle  and  devotes  himself 
for  some  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  Chinese  imbroglio,  of 
the  precise  genesis,  development,  and  result  of  which  he 
apparently  knows  just  as  much  or  little  as  most  of  us.  M. 
Suares'  study,  "  Visite  a  Pascal,"  shows  a  close  and  loving  study 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  religious  history,  he 
makes  the  reader  live  and  move  for  a  time  in  the  remote  and 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  Port  Royal.  There  is  a  careful  paper  on 
the  development  of  municipal  Socialism  by  M.  Bourdeau. 

Revue  des  Revues:    1  juillet.    if.  30c. 

To  invite  distinguished  people  to  give  their  opinion  on  such 
and  such  a  matter  is  a  favourite  way  with  French  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Since  the  question  under  discussion  is  usually 
an  important  one,  and  since  the  space  allowed  each  contributor 
amounts  only  to  a  few  lines,  the  answers  are  not  brilliant  or 
instructive  as  a  rule  ;  and  this  is  once  more  apparent  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  "La  Fernme  dans  les  Sports  Modernes"  which 
appears  in  the  "  Revue  des  Revues."  "  Carmen  Sylva,"  Michel 
Corday,  Marcel  Prevos*',  Max  Nordau,  Sully- Prudhomme,  all 
send  a  few  vague  and  utterly  uninteresting  lines  ;  only  Zola  has 
something  worth  saying  and  something  worth  thinking  over. 
Further  on,  M.  Georges  Pellissier  has  a  striking  paper  on  the 
role  played  by  politicians  in  fiction.  He  deplores  that  novelists 
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ticians who  appear  in  the  "  Lys  Rouge,"  "  Ceeur  de  Femme," 
"  Numa  Roumestan,"  "Les  Morts  qui  parlent,"  and  Zola's 
"  Paris."  Some  hitherto  unpublished  verses  by  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  a  striking  short  story  entitled  "  Vine  Cause 
Criminelle,"  and  an  article  on  the  works  of  Albert  Besnard  are 
other  features  of  this  popular  review. 
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THE  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

IN  AFRICA.    By  S.  McCal.mont  Hill. 
ELECTION  BETWEEN  ALTERNATIVE  REMEDIES:  A  REPLY.  By 

J.  F.  W.  Galbraith. 
THE  RULE  IN  HADLEY  v.  BAXENDALE.    By  F.  E.  Smith. 
DE  XICOLS  v.   CURLIER  AND  THE   NEW  GERMAN  LAW.  By 

Julius  Hirschfeld. 
CONTEMPT  OF  COURT  AND  THE  PRESS.    By  Arthur  E.  Hughes. 
BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Just  Published.    Sixth  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  16s. 

SHIRLEY'S  COMMON  LAW  CASES.  A 

Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Common  Law,  with  Notes.    Sixth  Edition. 
By  Richard  Watso.v,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1900. 
u  A  sound  knowledge  of  common  law  can  be  gleaned  from  Shirley." — Lazv  Notes. 

Just  Published.    Third  Edition.    Royal  8vo.  cloth,  36s. 

CARVERS   CARRIAGE   OF   GOODS  BY 

SEA.    A  Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to  the  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea.  By 
Thomas  Gilbert  Carver,  Esq.,  Q.C.  1900. 
"  A  recognised  authority." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

This  Day.    Fifth  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LAWRANCE'S  PRECEDENTS  OF  DEEDS 

OF     ARRANGEMENT     BETWEEN      DEBTORS     AND  THEIR 
CREDITORS.    Fifth  Edition.    By  Arthur  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  j  goo. 
"Concise,  practical,  and  reliable." — Law  Times. 

Catalogue  of  Law  Works  {July)  Post  Free. 

STEVENS    A     SONS,  LIMITED, 
119  &  120  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON. 


THOMAS 


NOW  READV. 

GIRTIN  :  his 


Life  and  Works. 


An  Essay  by  Laurence  Binvon. 
Imperial  4to.  cloth,  £2  is.  net. 


With  21   Reproductions  in  Autotype. 


"  It  will  for  the  first  time  put  before  students  of  English  watercolour  an  adequate 
view  of  the  work  of  this  artist."— Literature. 

"  The  book  is  superlatively  well  done,  both  in  general  form  and  printing,  and 
Mr.  Binyon  is  a  critic  of  line  spirit  who  writes  well  things  that  are  worth 
saying.  —Manchester  Guardian. 


Com- 


"A  GREAT  ANGLO-INDIAN.'' -Literature. 

GENERAL     JOHN  JACOB, 

mandant  of  the  Sind  Irregular  Horse,  and  Founder  of  Jacobabad.  By 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.    With  many  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 

"To  Upper  Sind  Jacob  was  everything  —  Providence  included." 

Saturday  Review. 

"  India  was  never  served  by  a  more  gallant  soldier  or  by  a  more  able  adminis- 
trator One  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  I  have  read  for  a  long  time." 

Truth. 

"  Mr.  Shand  reveals  the  striking  personality  of  Jacob  with  remarkable  vivid- 
ness"— St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  It  is  well  that  the  lives  of  such  men  should  be  recorded,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
Jacob  has  waited  so  long."— Outlook. 


London:  SEELLY  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 

Second  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    Price  2s.  6d. 

GOUT    J^1<T1D    ITS  GUIR/IE. 

By  J.  COMPTON  BURNETT,  M.D. 

'  It  deals  in  a  scientific  manner,  yet  not  too  abstrusely  for  the  popular  reader, 
with  the  ailment,  its  various  forms  and  best  method  of  treatment." 

Illustrated  London  News. 
London  :  James  Errs  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threadneedle  Street. 

MILLAISS  "BREATH  FROM  THE  VELDT." 

New  Edition  just  published,  with  all  the  original  Illustrations. 

Its  special  value  at  this  moment  is  his  testimony  on  Boer  character  and  Boer 
«a»  about  the  English."— Daily  News. 

One  volume  410.,  Two  Guineas  net. 
 H.  SOT  HER  AN  &  CO.,  i4oStrar,d,  and  37  Piccadilly. 

LIBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 
prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c— Mvess 
*  Co.,  Booksellers'  Row,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 


11  A  brilliant  book." — Skclch.  "Particularly  good." — Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE   TIME  OF  THE   DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  from  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
a  copy  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap.  Svo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Bournemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen.  The  Wye  Valley. 

Ross,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Weston-super-Mare. 
Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl,   Bangor,   Bettwsycoed,  and  Snowdon. 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth,   Dolgelly,   Harlech,   Criecieth,  and  Pwllheli. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 


THIRD  EDITION.  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

5s.   24  Maps  and  Plans. 

"  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
volumes?" — The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  references  to  all  streets  nd 
places  of  interest. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 
London  :   Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers'. 

THE  TROOPS 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"THE  PUBLISHER  of  the  "ARMY  AND 

NAVY  GAZETTE "  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
Coloured  Pictures  of  each  BRITISH  Regiment,  COLONIAL 
Force,  or  YEOMANRY  Corps,  in,  or  ordered  to,  South 
Africa,  and  will  be  pleased  to  supply  same  on  application. 
Price,  with  a  few  exceptions,  6'd.  each  regiment,  post  free 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 


Apply-The  MANAGER,  "  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE." 

Offices  :   3   YORK   STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN,    LONDON,  W.C. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKS.  —  THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  of  90  gs.,  ONE  EXHIBITION  of  50  gs.,  SIX  of 
30  gs.  (including  Four  for  Army  and  Navy  Classes)  will  be  COMPETED  FOR  on 
AUGUST  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  next. 

Candidates  must  be  between  13  and  15  on  August  ist,  icoo. 

Also  Two  Exhibitions  of  20  gs.  (Navy  Class  only)  for  Boys  between  11  and  13.— 
Apply  to  the  SECRETARY. 

BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKS. — NAYY  CLASS.— BOYS 

have  TAKEN  the  following  PLACES  in  the  Examination  for  Naval  Cadetships 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Navy  Class  :— 7th,  Sth,  14th,  :6th,  29th,  38th,  42nd, 
50th,  53rd,  62nd,  63rd. 

pUY'S      HOSPITAL     PRELIM.  SCIENTIFIC 

V_J  (M.B.  London). — The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for 
this  Examination  will  begin  on  October  ist.  Candidates  entering  for  this  Course 
can  register  as  Medical  Students. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

The  DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

'"THE     DUKE'S    HEAD    HOTEL,    King's  Lynn, 

X  Norfolk.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
Sandringham  and  Hunstanton.  Good  fishing  and  shooting,  and  boating  on  the 
river  Ouse.    Proprietor,  Sydney  Airey. 
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THE  HANF8TAENGL  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  EAST 


(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


Reproductions  in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 

.gravure  and  Squarellgravure  from  the  works  of    .  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the  • 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  others  of  the  

MOST    IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS. 


ART   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


Lists  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.       Illustrated  Catalogues,  \s, 
INSPECTION  INVITED 

HARDINGS   ART  GALLERY, 

18  ST.  JAMES'   SQUARE,  S.W. 


A 


Fine  Collection  of  MAIOLICA  now  on  View  and 

Objets  d'Art  of  the  XV.  and  XVI.  Centuries. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Maiolica  on  Application 

18  ST.  JAMES'  SQUARE,  S.W. 


ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Lessees:  THE  GRAND  OPERA  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 
GRAND  OPERA  EVERY  EVENING. 
For  full   articulars  see  Daily  Papers.    Box  Office  open  10  to  6. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW   BALLET:  ROUND  THE  TOWN  AGAIN. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.         Doors  open  7.30. 

REVUE  DES  REVUES 

"Un  Numiro  specimen  ET  24  Nume'ros  par  an. 


.  Peu  de  mots,  bcaucoup  d 'idecs. 


Peu  ds  mots,  bcaucoup  d' idecs. 


Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  1'etranger  on  a  un 
abonnement  d'un  an  pour  la  Revue  des  ReVU.es,  kichement 

ILLUSTREE. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "la  Revue 
des  Revues  est  extrcmement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  des  plus 
interessantes,  des  plus  passionnantes "  (Francisquk  Sakcey)  ;  "  rien  n'est  plus 
utile  que  ce  resume  de  l'esprit  humain  "  (E.  ZOLA.)  ;  "  elle  a  conquis  une  situation 
brillante  et  prcpondcrante  parmi  lcs  grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres"  (Lex 
Dc'bats)  ;     la  Revue  publie  des  Hudes  magistrals*  "  {Figaro)  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  V  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois,  publie  des  articles 
inidils  signed  par  les  plus  grands  noms  francais  et  Urangers. 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  lcs  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus 
dans  lcs  pcriodiqucs  du  HlOnde  entieP,  caricatures  politiques,  des 
romans  cl  uouvelles,  demieres  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.,  etc. 

La  collection  annucllc  de  la  ReVUO  forme  une  vraic  encyclopedic 
de  4  gros  volumes,  ernes  d'environ  1,500  gravurcs  et  contenant  plus 
de  400  articles,  Etudes,  nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Tons  lcs  abonncs  pout  1900  recevront  gratuilement  la  Grande 

Revue  de  l'Exposition  de  1900,  richtment  illustr/e,  et  autres 

primes  de  valeur.    (Cons alter  nos  prospectus.) 

On  s'abonne  sans  frais  dans  tons  lcs  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  ct 
■de  1'etranger  che/.  tons  lcs  principalis  libraircs  du  mondc  entier  et  dans 

lcs  bureaux  de  la  Revue. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 

So 


MR.  UPCOTT  GILL'S  LIST. 


Aquaria,  Book  of.    A  Practical   Guide   to  the  Construction, 

Arrangement,  and  Management  nf  Freshwater  and  Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing 
Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs,  Insects,  &c,  How 
and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  Health.  By  Rev. 
Gregorv  C.  Bateman,  A.  K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A.  Illus. 
trated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,by  post,  5s.  iod. 

Dogs,  Breaking  and  Training  :  Being  Concise  Directions  for 

the  proper  education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second 
Edition.  By  "  Pathfinder."  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  pott  6s.  iod. 

Game  Preserving,  Practical.    Containing  the  fullest  Direc- 

tions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game,  and  Destroy- 
ing Vermin  ;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver.  By 
W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  demy  8vo.  price  21s.,  by  post  sis.  3d. 

Gardening,  The  Book  of:  a  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

well-known  Specialists.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  "  Home  Garden- 
ing," "  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  &c).  Very  fully 
Illustrated.    1  vol.  demy  8vo.  about  1,200  pp.  price  16s.  net,  by  post  17s. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.    A   Practical  Encyclopedia  of 

Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Profe?s:onals.  Illustrated  with  2,440  En- 
gravings. Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.J  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S., 
W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  4  vols,  large  post  4to.  Cloth 
gilt,  price,  £3,  by  post  £3  2s.    Half  morocco,  £3  3s.,  by  post  £3  5s. 

Horse-Keeper,  The  Practical.    By  George  Fleming,  C.B., 

LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British  Army, 
and  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.    In  cloth  gilt, 

price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Orchids  :  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of  all 

the  Kinds  in  General  Cultivation.     Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and  En*  1 
gravings.    By  W.  Watson,  Assistant-Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ; 
assisted  by  W.  Bean,    Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.      Second  Edition.  | 
Revised  and  with  Extra  Plates.    In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  £1  is.  net,  j 

by  post  £1  is.  6d. 

Parrots,  the  Speaking.    The  Art  of  Keeping  and  Breeding  the 

principal  Talking  Parrots  in  Confinement.    By  Dr.  Kakl  Russ.    Illustrated.  I 
with  COLOURED  PLATES  and  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post 
5s.  4d.  \ 

Pig,  Book  of  the.     The   Selection,    Breeding,  Feeding,  and] 

Management  of  the  Pig  ;  the  Treatment  of  its  Diseases  ;  the  Curing  and  Pre- 
serving of  Hams,  Bacon,  and  other  Pork  Foods  ;  and  other  information  apper-  1 
taining  to  Pork  Farming.    By  Professor  James  Long.    Fully  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  of  Prize  Pigs,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  J 
ios.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

Pigeons,  Fancy.    Containing  full  Directions  for  the  Breeding  and 

Management  of  Fancy  Pigeons,  and  Descriptions  of  every  known  Variety,' 
together  with  all  other  information  of  interest  or  use  to  Pigeon  Fanciers.  Third  1 
Edition.    18  COLOURED  PLATES,  and  22  other  full-page  illustrations.  Byl 
J.  C.  Lyell.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  ios.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

Rabbit,  Book  of  the.    A  Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and 

Rearing  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations,  Uses: 
Points,  Selection,  Mating,  Management,  &c,  &c.     SECOND  EDITION.  I 
Edited  by  Remaster  W.  Knight.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plate*! 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  ics.  6d.,  by  post  ios.  nd. 

Sailing  Tours.    The  Yachtsman's  Guide  to  the  Cruising  Waters  oi  J 

the  English  and  Adjacent  Coasts.   With  Descriptions  of  every  Creek,  Harbour  1 
and  Roadstead  on  the  Course.     With  Numerous  Charts  printed  in  Colours 
showing  Deep  water,  Shells,  and  Sands  exposed  at  low  water,  w  ith  sounding 
By  Frank  Cowfer,  B.A.    In  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt. 

Vol.  I.  The  Coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  from  the  Thames  to  Aldborougb  1 
Six  Charts.    Price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

Vol.  IT.  The  South  Coast,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  Twenty  I 
five  Charts.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    Price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Vol.  II J.  The  Coast  of  Brittany,  from  L'Abervrach  to  St.  Nazaire,  an.  | 
an  Account  of  the  Loire.    Twelve  Charts.    Price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Vol.  IV.  The  West  Coast,  from  Land's  End  to  Mull  of  Galloway,  in  I 
eluding  the  East  Coast  of  Ireland.  Thirty  Charts.  Price  ios.  6d. ,  by  pos  I 
ics.  iod. 

Vol.  V.  The  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  N.E.  of  England  down  to  Aid  j 
borough.    Forty  Charts.    Price  ics.  6d.,  by  post  ics.  iod. 

Sea  Terms,  A  Dictionary  of.    For  the  use  of  Yachtsmen  j 

Amateur  Boatmen,  and  Beginners.    By  A.  Ansted.    Fully  Illustrated.  II 

cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  nd. 

Sporting  Books,  Illustrated.     A  Descriptive  Survey  of 

Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting  and  Racy  Characte 
with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field.    The  whole  value,! 
by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Author  of  Librsii 
Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,  eic.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  ne  • 

by  post  7s.  iod. 

Yivarium,  The.    Beinga  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interestin 

Snakes,  Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  i 
Confinement.     By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman.     Beautifully  Illustrated.     In  clofj 
gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  8s. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for  Collectors,  wij 
some  account    of  Civil   Rewards   for  Valour.     By  D.  Hastings   Irwi  1 


Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
12s.  6d.  net,  by  post  12s.  iod. 


Beautifully  Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  pn 

Wildfowling,  Practical :  a  Book  on  Wildfowl  and  \Yildfo\ 

Shooting.  By  Hv.  Sharp.  The  result  of  25  years'  experience  Wildfo 
Shooting  under  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  locality  as  well  as  circumslanc* 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  pc 
12s.  iod. 

Wild  Sports  in  Ireland.   Being  Picturesque  and  Entertainii 

Descriptions  of  several  visits  paid  to  Ireland,  with  Practical  Hints  likely  to 
of  service  to  the  Angler,  Wiltlfawler,  and  Ynchhunan.    By  John  BickerDI 
Author  of  "  The  Hook  of  the  All- Round  Angler,"  &c.     Beautifully  lllustrat 
from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s. 
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14  July,  1900 


rhe  Saturday  Review. 


3  Throgmokton  Avenue,  London,  E.C.  nth  July,  1900. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  in  the  above  Company  will  be 
sld  at  Winchester  House,  London,  E.G.,  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  24th  day  of  July,  1900.  1.  To  receive  and  consider  the  Report  of 
le  Directors,  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  to  June  30th,  1900.  2.  To  declare  a  Dividend.  3.  To  elect  three  Directors.. 
,  To  elect  Auditors  and  fix  their  remuneration.    By  Order  of  the  Board, 

CHARLES  W.  MOORE,  Secretary. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  MINES~SELECTION  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL       -  £300,000, 

In  300,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 


Third  Annual  Report  for  the  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June,  1900. 


DIRECTORS. 

FRANCIS  MUIR  (Chairman). 
HUGO  ANDREA K. 
MAX  KEMPNER. 
ROBERT  GOER  I  NO. 
-  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  GREEN. 

*  ROBERT  JAMES  FRECHEV1LLE. 

•  WALTER  McDERMOTT. 
CARL  PARCUS. 
JOSEPH  WERMINGHOFF. 
MARTIN  LUEBECK. 

*  Managing  Directors. 

SOLICITORS. 

INGLE,  HOLMES  S:  SONS,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C. 
BANKERS. 

THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  5,  Princes  Street,  E.C. 
AUDITORS. 

DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,  4,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES. 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  MOORE,  F.I.S.,  3,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 

RRANCH  OFFICES. 

JOHANNESBURG.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 
KALGOORLIE,  AUSTRALIA. 

DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 

The  Directors  herewith  present  their  Third  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of 
.  .our.:-  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1900. 

The  accounts  sutmitted,  including  ^14,733  13s.  3d.  brought  forward  from  last 
xount,  show  a  profit  of  £74,701  us.  2d.,  from  which  the  Directors  re;ommend  the 
lyment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.  (4s.  per  Share),  free  of  Income  Tax, 
Shareholders  regi-tered  on  the  30th  June,  which  will  amount  to  £60,000.  They 
rther  recommend  that  the  sum  of  £5,000  (including  £823  12s.  premium  on  new 
hares  issued)  be  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  thus  increasing  it  to  £35,000,  and 
at  the  balance  of  £10,525  3s.  2d.,  subject  to  further  remuneration  to  Directors,  be 
imed  forward  to  next  account. 

The  investments  and  shareholdings  as  set  out  in  the  Balance  Sheet  are,  as  for- 
erly.  taken  at  cost  or  reduced  valuations.  On  balance,  the  \alue  of  the=e  securities 
present  prices  shows  a  large  appreciation. 

The  whole  Share  Capita!  of  the  Company,  amounting  to  £300,000,  has  now  been 
sued.  The  Debentures  outstanding  at  the  date  of  last  report,  viz.,  £20.196,  were 
inverted  during  the  year  (with  the  exception  of  £1.518  paid  off  in  cash),  and  the 
Mders  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  take  Shares  in  exchange  with  rights 
truing.  After  satisfj  ing  Debenture  holders,  the  Shares  remaining  were  otherwise 
a'ed,  and  the  premiums  obtained  carried  to  Reserve  Account. 

Many  mining  propositions  have  been  considered  by  the  Directors  during  the  year, 
id  arising  out  of  one  of  these  the  Anglo-Klondyke  Mining  Company,  Limited, 
as  privately  floated  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  in  which  this  Company  retains  a 
ibstamial  interest. 

Events  in  South  Africa  hive  made  impossible  the  consideration  of  new  business 
that  field,  but  the  Directors  have  availed  themselves  of  the  recovery*  in  prices  in 
cent  months  to  realise  portions  of  their  holdings  in  various  properties  with  satis- 
ctory  results. 

In  the  West  Australian  Market  a  policy  of  abstention  has  been  chiefly  followed, 
he  advices  received  by  the  Board  did  not  appear  to  warrant  extensive  operations, 
at  the  result  of  those  entered  into  has  been  satisfact.ry. 

The  Company  continues  to  be  well  represented  by  its  Agents  in  various  fields, 
id  the  thanks  of  the  Board  are  due  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  assistance  and 
-operation. 


DSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

tn(?£,,th,<vSbove  COLONIES,  calling  at   PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 

ARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

anartr,  ■  \  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices  : 

*        1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue.  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

•  Xr  H  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
•  OG  \J.  SERVICLS. 


"  Xr  Cl  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
\'t  rri  t*  "  r-S'  E£rYPT-  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE 
vSMvvTa'  C,t'«^',r-STRAITS'  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 
\SMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


I  A-  O  C£5££,  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
il'c,     .  r'r  IOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,i22  Leaden- 

II  Street.  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
-cay  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
■ns,  07  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Under  the  Articles  of  Association  three  Directors  retire  at  this  Meeting.  They 
are  Messrs.  R.  Goering,  M.  Luebeck  and  J.  WermingholT,  and,  being  eligible,  they 
offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Auditors,  Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths  &  Co.  retire,  and  offer  themselves- 
for  re-election. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

FRANCIS  MUIR.  Chairman. 
CHARLES  W.  MOORE,  Secretary.. 

3,  Throgmorton  Avenue, 

London,  E.C,  itth  July,  1500. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  1900. 

LIABILITIES. 

Dr.  £      si  d.       £      s.  d.'. 

To  Capital  Authorised  300,000   o  o 

Capital  Issued  300,000  Shares  of  £1  each  fully 

paid  up        *.        ..                ..                 ..  300,000   o  r> 

,,  Sundry  Creditors — 

Including  unclaimed  Dividends  and  Interest  18,128  18  9 

,,  Reserve  Fund  ..       ..        ..        ..        . .        ..  30,823  12  o 

,,  Balance,  Profit          ..        ..  74,701  11  2 

NOTE.— The  Balance  of  Profit  is  subject  to  the 
payment  to  the  Directors  and  the  Local 
Board  at  Johannesburg  of  a  percentage  on 
the  proposed  dividend. 

^423,654    1  ^ 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Los ;  Account  with 
the  Vouchers  and  Books  in  London,  ar  d  certify  that  the  Balance  Sheet  correctly 
sets  forth  the  position  of  the  Company  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1900,  in  accordance 
therewith. 

DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO., 

Chartered  Accountants, 

4,  Lothijurv,  E.C,  6th  July,  1900.  Auditors. 

ASSETS. 

Cr.  £     s.  d.       £      s.  d._ 

By  Sundry  Properties — ■ 

Unnoated  Witwatersrand  Deep  Level  Claims, 
Farms,  &c.  in  the   Transvaal,  and  other 
countries  ..        ..        . .        ..        ..        ••      36*744  17  11 

Investments. — Debentures,  &c,  in  Mining  and 

Railway  Companies  in  South  Africa  ..      37,386    8  10 

 74,131    6  9- 

,,  Shares  in  Australian  Companies     ..  ..      33,626  13  o 

,,       ,,      ,,  American     and      British  Columbian 

Companies,  &c.  ..        ..        ..        ..      27,764    6  o 

,,  ,,  ,,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmanian  Companies  10,526  12  o 
,,       ,,     .,  South  African  Companies         ..        ..    180,560    1  10 

NOTE. — Ihere  is  a  contingent  liability  on  252,477  12  10- 

certain  of  the  above  Shareholdings 
in  respect  of  uncalled  capital. 
,,  Sundry  Debtors     ..        ..       ..       ..        ..       ..        ..        ..       5590    4  2 

„  Office  Furniture — 

London  and  Branches  ..  .  25    n  o 

,,  Cash  in  Bank  and  at  Short  Call         ..        ..       ..  ..      91,429  18  2 

,6423,654  r'TT 

By  Order  of  the  Foard, 

FRANCIS  MUIR,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  W.  MOORE,  Secretary. 

the  "STANDARD"  PEN 

"THE    PRIZE  WINNER 

IN    FOUNTAIN  PENS." 


"THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  FOUNTAIN  PEN,"  Warranted. 

This  Pen  has  a  Substantial  14-carat  Gold  Nib  in  it. 
Every  Variety  of  Points  to  suit  all  writers. 
Holder  is  of  the  best  grade  ;ind  finish. 
The  Ink  Feed  and  Ink  Supply  absolutely  reliable. 
Fully  Warranted  in  every  particular. 

Retail  Price,  10/6, 

In  box  complete.      Fine,  medium,  or  broad  points. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  quality  we  will  send  Sample 
Pens  to  anyone 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  5/" 

Money  Returned  if  Pen  is  not  what  we  say. 

MAKERS — 

THE  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO, 

17    NICHOLAS    STREET,  BRISTOL. 

"THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN "  'VchSplfr  Nyib,'  atUt2/6.'th 
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The  Subscription  List  will  be  closed  at  or  before  4  r.M.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the 
iSth  July,  1900,  for  both  London  and  Country. 

The  Bank  of  England,  London,  and  its  Branches  will  receive  applications 
for  the  undermentioned  Debentures. 

Issue,  at  Pap,  of  £750,000  of  Four  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debentures 

(Part  of  an  authorised  issue  of  £1,500,000). 
The  Debentures  will  be  registered,  and  will  be  transferable  by  Deed. 


SIR  W.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  WMTHHORTH  &  CO. 

LIMITED. 

CAPITA  H- 
Ordinary     .      .      3,210,000  Shares  of  £1  each      .  £3,210,000 
Preference -Authorised,  200,000  Shares  of  £5  each,  £1,000,000. 

Issued       76.970  Shares,  fully  paid      .  £384,850 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ARMSTRONG,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Chairman. 

Sir  ANDREW  NOBLE,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Chairman. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  HENRY  J.  ALDERSON,  K.C.B. 

Admiral  Count  ALBIN1,  R.T.N. ,  Scnatorc  del  Regno. 

H.  S.  CARINGTON,  Esq. 

W.  D.  CRUDDAS,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  E.  F.  LEVESON-GOWER. 

C.  W.  MITCHELL,  Esq. 

SAXTON  W.  A.  NOBLE,  Esq. 

GEORGE  W.  RENDEL,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  RENDEL. 

HENRY  F.  SWAN,  Esq. 

JOSIAH  VAVASSEUR,  Esq.,  C.B. 

W.  A.  WATSON-ARMSTRONG,  Esq. 

PHILIP  WATTS,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

PERCY  G.  B.  WESTMACOTT,  Esq. 

HENRY  WHITEHEAD,  Esq. 

BANKERS. 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  DEES  &  THOMPSON,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  MONKHOUSE,  GODDARD  &  CO.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SECRETARY. 

J.  M.  FALKNER,  Esq. 

REGISTERED  OFFICE. 

ELSWICK  WORKS,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ISSUE  of  ^750,000  of  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES,  bearing  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  either  at  the  Bank  o?  England, 
London,  or  at  their  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Branch,  on  the  ist  January  and  the 
ist  July;  the  first  payment  bsing  on  the  ist  January,  1901,  calculated  from  the 
dates  of  payment  of  the  instalments  of  capital.  The  Debentures  will  be  redeemable 
at  par  on  the  ist  July,  1910,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Company,  at  any  time  after  the 
30th  June,  1905,  on  six  months'  notice. 

Should  the  Company  decide  to  redeem  only  a  pDrtion  of  the  debentures  before 
the  ist  July,  1910,  the  debentures  to  be  redeemed  will  be  decided  by  drawings, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  Bank  of  England,  London. 

PAYABLE. 

On  application    ..       ..       ..  ..  ..    10  per  cent. 

On  allotment       . .        . .        . .  . .  . .    40  ,, 

On  15th  September,  1900        ..  ..         .50  „ 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  at  anytime  after  allotment,  and  interest  will  accrue 
from  the  date  of  payment. 

The  debentures  will  only  be  issued  in  multiples  of  ,6100. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  debentures  form  part  of  an  authorised  issue  of  .£1,5:0,003,  the  whole  of  which 
will  rank  equally,  and  will  form  a  first  charge  on  all  the  property  and  assets  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Company,  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  issue,  at  present,  more  than  the 
^750,000  now  offered  for  subscription. 

This  issue  is  made  .to  meet  the  large  capital  expenditure  rendered  necessary  by  the 
great  expansion  of  the  Company's  business,  and  the  purchases  of  land  and  extension 
of  works  and  plant  thus  entailed. 

The  Company  are  erecting,  at  Manchester,  large  Armour-plate  Works  on  the 
most  approved  system,  capable  of  dealing  with  the  heaviest  plates  and  of  producing 
a  very  large  yearly  output,  while,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  great  extensions  and 
improvements  have  been  made  and  are  in  progress,  all  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  Directors  are  confident  that  full  advantage  can  1>3  taken  of  these  develop- 
ments, and  that  they  will  materially  increase  the  earnings  of  the  Company. 

The  assets  of  the  Company,  according  to  its  last  balance  sheet  (30th  |une,  1899), 
amounted  to  £$, 295, 115. 

The  certified  net  profits  of  the  Company  for  the  past  three  years  have  been  as 
follows :  — 

For  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1S97       ..       ..  446,872 
,,  „  ,,        1898       ..       ..  499,519 

11  n  11        1899  ••  658,074 

*  Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  and 
the  form  of  Debenture  may  be  seen  at  the  Company's  Offices,  and  at  the  Offices  of 
Messrs.  Dees  (4  Thompson,  Solicitors,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
A  Stock  Exchange  quotation  will  be  applied  for  in  due  course. 
Appli*  .-iti'Mr,,  wlii.  h  niusl  he  accompanied  hy  n  dep  >sit  of  £10  por  cent.,  will  be 
received  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Hank  of  England,  London,  E.C.  ;  al  the 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Branch  of  the  Band  of  Btaiuuid;  or  at  any  of  the  other 
ISr.'iiM  in  of  tin  i:.,m|<  i,i  England  ;  where  also  printed  forma,  on  wW  b  applications 

must  be  made,  can  lie  obtained. 

If  the  amount  allotted  be  leai  than  thai  applied  for,  the  balance  of  the  deposit 

v.  ill  ,,  applied  toward!  the  payment  due  on  allotment.  If  no  allotment  he  made, 
tnedepoill  will  be  returned  in  mil.  Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will 
render  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Ei.swicis  Works, 

Nl'.W<  ASTI.H  UI'ON.TVNB, 

12///  July,  1900 

•  Copies  of  lb--  M.  111  irandum  of  issoaiatlon  man  also  be  obtained  at  the 
Bank  of  England-,  or  any  of  their  Branches. 
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LOCAL   LOANS  STOCK. 

Not  redeemable  before  ist  April,  1912,  and  bearing  Interest  until  that  date  at 
£3  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  payable  Quarterly. 


Issue    of  £3,000,000. 


Minimum  Price,  99  per  Cent. 

THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  of  ENGLAND  give 
notice  that  they  are  authorised  to  receive  tenders  for  ^3, 000,000  Local  Loans 
Stock,  to  be  created  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  under  the  National  Debt  and  Local  Loans  Act,  1887—50  &  51  Vict.  c.  16. 

The  Stock  will  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  consolidated 
with  the  existing  Local  Loans  Stock. 

As  regards  Security,  quarterly  payment  of  Dividends,  transmission  of  Dividend 
Warrants  by  post,  and  exemption  from  stamp  duty  on  Transfers,  Local  Loans  Stock 
is  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  Consols. 

Trustees  are  empowered  under  the  Act  to  invest  in  this  Stock. 

A  full  quarter's  dividend  on  this  issue  will  be  payable  on  the  5th  Octob'r  next. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Bank  of  England,  on 
Monday,  the  16th  July,  1900,  before  2  o'clock,  and  a  deposit  of  ^5  per  cent,  on  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  Stock  tendered  for  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  the  tender.    The  deposit  must  not  be  enclosed  in  the  tender. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned,  and  in  the  case  of 
partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  first 
instalment. 

Tenders  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Stock  in  multiples  of  £103.  No 
tender  must  be  for  less  than  ,6100  Stock.  Each  tender  must  state  what  amount  of 
money  will  be  given  for  every  ,£100  of  Stock.  The  minimum  price,  below  which  no 
tender  will  be  accepted,  has  been  fixed  at  ,£99  for  every  £100  of  Stock.  Tenders  at 
different  prices  must  be  on  separate  forms.  All  tenders  must  be  at  prices  which  are 
multiples  of  sixpence. 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  tenders  for  a  larger  amount  of  Stock  than  that  to  be 
issued,  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  the  tenders  at  the  lowest  price  accepted  will 
be  subject  to  a  pro  rata  diminution. 

The  dates  on  which  the  further  payments  on  account  of  the  Loan  will  be  required 
are  as  follows  : — ' 

I  so  much  as,  when  added   to  the 
J  deposit,   will  leave  Sixty  Pounds 
]  (Sterling)    to    be    paid  for  each 
\  hundred  pounds  of  Stock  ; 
1900,  ^30  per  cent. 


On  Tuesday,  the  24th  July, 


1900 


On  Tuesday,  the  21st  August, 


On  Tuesday,  the  18th  September,  1900,  ,£30  per  cent. 

The  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  24th  July,  1900,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  default  in  the 
payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  instalments  previously- 
paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer,  with  coupon  attached  for  the  Dividend  payable 
5th  October  next,  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts.  The  Stock 
will  be  inscribed  in  the  Bank  books  on  or  after  18th  September,  1900,  but  scrip  paid 
up  in  full,  in  anticipation,  may  be  forthwith  inscribed. 

Applications  must  be  made  upon  the  printed  forms,  which  maybe  obtained  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  any  of  its  Branches  ;  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ;  and  of  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  4,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


Bank 


England, 

10th  July,  iqoo. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  CITY  OF  QUEBEC. 


CONVERSION   and   Redemption  of  the  following 
STERLING  DEBENTURES  of  the  CITY  OF  QUEBEC,  viz  :-- 

6  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Fund  Loan,  due  ist  July,  1905. 


6  per  Cent.  Debentures 
5  11  11 

41        •■  i> 
4i 
4i 


ist  July,  1908. 
ist  Jan.,  1910. 
ist  Jan.,  1913. 
ist  Jan.,  1914. 
ist  Jan.,  1918. 
ist  Jan.,  1925. 


Messrs.  COATES,  SON  &  CO.  are  authorised  by  the  City  of  Quebec  to 
further  extend  the  time  for  the  conversion  and  redemption  of  the  Debentures  of  the 
said  City  as  herein  specified,  and  invite  Holders  of  the  outstanding  Debentures  of 
the  above  issues  to  exchange  their  present  holdings,  either  for  new  3^  per  Cent. 
Consolidated  Registered  Stock  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  or  Cash,  upon  the  terms  set 
out  in  the  full  Prospectus. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  for  listing  the  Debentures  to  be  lodged  for  conversion  or 
payment  off  in  Cash,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Glvn,  Mills,  Cuerie  &  Co., 
Lombard  Street,  London,  and  of  Messrs.  Coates,  Son  &  Co.,  99  Gresham  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

99  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 
31st  May,  1900. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  I7.S2.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charier,  1885. 

UNENDOWED.        SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron— 1 1ER  MA  TESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vue-ratrons-U.RM.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H   THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President  -THV.  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasure) — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  0/ Committee   THE  EARL  OK  HAUDW1CKE. 

,<incc  the  foundation  ,,f  tl,..  II.  pit.d  i,..,.™  mm;  women  have  keen  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,01 1  were  attended 
at  their  own  1  Ionics. 

The  necessary  Annual  BXPI  NDITUMt  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF    THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  pi  -il  pMISUIB  MI  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  hai  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  creeled.    For  these  well.-,  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  KEouiRSD,  towards 

whn  h  Contributions  are  em  neatly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Biiil.lln  ■  Funds  will  be  thank* 
fnllv  iceciw  d  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  BiDDUi.ru  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  ARTHUR  WATTS,  SeereLiry. 
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WITWATERSRAND  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

INTERIM  REPORT  OF  DIRECTORS 

For  the  period,  1st  October,  1898,  to  31st  May,  1900. 


To  the  Shareholders, 

Gentlemen', — Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  South  African  Republic  on  the  nth  of  October,  1899,  your  Directors  have  been 
unable  to  convene  the  Fouith  Ordinary  Genfral  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  which 
should  have  been  held  in  November  or  December  of  that  year,  or  to  issue  an  Annual 
Report  for  the  Financial  Year  ending  the  30th  September,  1899. 

This  Interim  Report  is  issued  in  order  to  give  Shareholders  as  much  information 
as  possible  regarding  the  Company's  Property  and  Financial  position  up  to  date. 

The  Mine  was  closed  down  a  few  days  before  the  declaration  of  war,  rock  and 
ashes  being  filled  in  for  12  feet  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  shafis,  and  the  property 
left  in  charge  of  a  few  European  caretakers,  who  were  to  be  assisted  by  a  force  of 
Special  Mine  Police,  toward  the  maintenance  of  which  your  Company  contributed. 

Of  the  white  employes  who  remained  at  their  posts  to  the  last,  heads  of  depart- 
ments were  promised  part  pay  for  four  months,  which  period  has  in  some  cases  been 
extended  ;  while  the  others  were  paid  a  bonus  of  £25  each.  Advances  on  account 
of  such  part  pay  have  been  made  to  several  members  of  the  staff  whose  resources 
became  exhausted. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Company's  Title  Deeds  were  removed  out  01 
the  South  African  Republic  ;  the  Claim  Licences  have  been  paid  to  30th  June,  1900, 
and  the  Company's  Title  is  secure  in  every  respect.  Information  received  from  time 
to  time  shows  that  the  Company's  property  has  been  respected,  and  that  up  to  a 
recent  date  the  Buildings,  Works,  &c,  were  intact  and  in  good  order. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Briti-h  flag  is  naw  (6th  of  June)  flying  over  both 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  some  of  the  chief 
officials  will  soon  be  allowed  to  return  to  take  charge  of  the  properly,  and  that  the 
Mine  will,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  be  running  again  in  full  working  order. 

As  already  notified  by  Circular,  your  Directors  (under  the  authority  granted  by 
Shareholders  on  the  5th  of  April,  1898)  issued  a  second  £100,000  (making  £200,000 
in  all)  of  Debenture  Bonds,  bearing  interest  at  5^  per  cent,  per  annum.  Holders  of 
Debenture  Bonds  of  this  Second  Issue  may  at  any  time,  up  to  the  30th  June,  igoi, 
exchange  their  Debentures  for  Fully  Paid  Shares  in  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of 
One  Hundred  £t  Shares  for  every  £3Co  in  nominal  value  of  Debentures. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  holders  of  Debenture  Bonds  of  the  First  Issue  of 
£700,000  have,  up  to  30th  June,  1900,  the  right  to  convert  their  Debentures  into 
Shares  at  the  rate  of  One  Hundred  £7  Shares  for  every  £250  in  nominal  value  of 
Debentures.  Up  to  date  no  applications  for  conversion  of  either  Fir.-t  or  Second 
Jssue  of  Debentures  have  reached  the  Temporary  Head  Office  at  Cape  Town. 

Your  Directors  submit  h°rewith  Reports  from  your  Manager  and  Consulting 
Engineer,  which  give  as  full  information  as  is  available  regarding  the  mining  opera- 
tions for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899 — that  is,  up  to  a  few  days  before  war  was 
declared.  From  these  Reports  it  will  be  seen— as  in  fact  the  Consulting  Engineer  spe- 
cially points  out -that  development  work  upon  five  levels  in  the  West  Shaft  has  on  the 
whole  given  very  satisfactory  results,  and  greatly  improved  the  prospects  of  the 
Company,  so  that  the  erection  of  Reduction  Works  will  have  to  be  considered  at  an 
early  date. 

As  the  Company's  Account  Books  and  Records  were  left  in  Johannesburg,  it  is 
not  possible  to  submit  a  Balance  Sheet  with  this  Report.  The  following  Statement, 
however,  shows  approximately  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  from  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  to  the  31st  May,  igoo. 

RECEIPTS. 

Available  Balance,  30th  September,  1898  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  £52,880   o  2 

Second  Issue  of  Debentures  ..        ..        ..  ..        ..  100,000   o  ° 


EXPENDITURE. 


£i52,3 


On  Mine  Development,  Shafts,  Machinery  and  Plant,  Buildings,  &c. 
Current  Expenditure,  Commission  and  Interest  on  Deben- 
tures, &c  £89,740   3  9 


Balance  on  hand  at  31st  May,  1900,  say    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  £63,139  16  5 

R.  W.  SCHUMACHER,  Chairman. 
J.  E.  SHARP,  1 
W.  AD  YE,  \  Directors. 

M.  G.  WILLIAMS,  ) 

W.  M.  TUDHOPE,  Secretary. 

Cape  Towk, 

6tA  June,  1900. 


MANAGER'S  REPORT. 


Caledon,  Cai'E  Colony, 

May  2fth,  19C0. 

77ie  Cliairman  and  Directors, 

WlT'VATERSRAND  DeEI',  LIMITED, 

Cape  Town. 

Gentlemen-, 

Herewith  I  beg  to  submit  a  summary  of  work  done  on  the  Witwatersrand 
Deep,  Limited,  for  the  period  from  October  ist,  1893,  to  September  30th,  1899. 

EAST  SHAFT. 

The  vertical  portion  of  this  shaft  has  a  depth  of  602  feet  to  where  the  curve  begins* 
The  incline  portion  dipping  at  an  angle  of  54  degrees  was  stopped  at  a  depth  o^ 
532  feet  and  timbered  to  a  depth  of  503  feet. 

A  station  has  been  cut  for  the  6th  Level,  and  a  station  and  ore  bin  for  the 
7th  Level. 

From  the  7th  Level,  a  Double  Cross-cut  has  been  driven  North  a  distance  of 
€40  feet  and  has  still  to  go  another  230  feet  to  intersect  the  North  Reef. 

South  Reef. — All  development  work  in  Drives,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
•Cross-cuts,  was  stopped  in  IJecember,  1898. 

The  reef  exposed  in  sinking  Incline,  cutting  Stations  and  Cross-cuts  is  small  in 
size  and  poor  in  assay  value. 

3RD  Level  Borehole.— A  Borehole  was  put  down  from  the  3rd  Level  Drive 
West,  dipping  North  at  an  angle  of  34  degrees.  The  North  or  Balmoral  Reef  was 
struck  in  December,  189S,  53  feet  south  of  our  North  Boundary  at  a  vertical  depth 
of  773  feet  from  the  surface.  The  core  gave  18  inches  of  reef  which  assayed 
42  dwts. 

WEST  SHAFT. 

The  West  Shaft  has  been  sunk  feet  to  a  depth  of  1,570  feet  and  timbered 

590  feet  to  a  depth  of  1,540  feet.  The  Hanging  Wall  Band  portion  of  the  North 
Reef  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  1,521  bet,  and  the  Footwall  Band  at  7,531  feet  on 
February  25th,  1809.  The  average  assay  of  all  the  samples  taken  across  the  Reef 
in  Shaft  gave  14  dwts.  over  54  inches. 

A  Pump  Station  and  Sump  capable  of  holding  40,030  gallons  of  water  was  cut  at 
a  depth  of  1,050  feet. 

Stations  have  been  cut  at  vertical  depths  of  985,  7,119,  1,253,  '1387,  7,527  feet, 
corresponding  to  the  7th,  2th,  Qth,  70th,  77th  Levels  respectively. 

Ore  bins  have  been  partially  completed  at  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  tilh  Levels. 
These  when  finished  will  each  hold  3  otons  of  rock. 


NORTH  REEF. 

7th  Level.  — A  Double  Cross-cut  has  been  driven  478  feet  to  where  the  Reef  was 
struck.    All  the  rock  from  the  6th  Level  will  pass  through  this  Cross-cut. 

East  Drive. — A  Double  Drive  is  being  driven  East  ;  this  will  connect  with  the 
West  Drive  from  the  7th  Level  Cross-cut  of  East  Shaft. 

The  Reef  so  far  exposed  in  this  Drive  is  large,  usually  in  four  bands  separated  by 
72  to  20  inches  of  sandstone.  There  is  a  small  stringer  on  the  Footwall  whichassays 
from  three  to  fifteen  ounces  over  three  inches. 

West  Drive. — The  Reef  is  also  large,  but  so  far  the  rich  Footwall  stringer  has 
not  been  seen. 

8th  Level.— The  Reef  was  struck  376  feet  from  the  Shaft  in  three  Bands;  the 
upper  portion  assayed  39  dwts.  over  73!  inches,  the  middle  portion  3!  dwts.  over 
76  inches,  and  the  lower  portion  6  dwts.  over  73  inches. 

The  Drive  East  has  been  driven  to  expose  the  lower  band  ;  and  in  many  places 
the  upper  band  is  still  unexposed  in  the  hanging  wall. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  Drive  West  where  the  Reef  is  so  large  that  it  could  not 
all  be  carried  in  the  Drive. 

9th  Level. — The  Reef  was  struck  in  the  Cross-cut  236  feet  from  the  shaft. 

East  Drive. — For  the  first  i88J  feet  the  East  Drive  exposed  very  poor  reef  •  since 
then  it  has  improved,  and  for  the  last  63  feet  the  reef  has  an  average  width  of 
43  inches  assaying  75*7  dwts. 

West  Drive. — A  Dyke  was  encountered  close  to  the  Cross-cut,  and  the  Reef 
West  of  this  is  very  poor. 

10th  Level.    The  Reef  was  struck  in  the  Cross-cut  726  feet  from  the  Shaft. 

East  Drive. — Throughout  the  entire  length  of  this  Drive  the  reef  averages 
49*4  inches,  assaying  i6'9  dwts. 

No.  x  Raise  East. — A  raise  has  been  started  200  feet  East  of  the  Cross-cut. 

West  Drive. — For  the  first  Sgi  feet,  or  until  the  dyke  was  struck,  the  reef  is 
small  but  rich  ;  the  average  assay  is  93^2  dwts.  over  4'2  inches.  Since  then  the  Reef 
is  small  and  poor. 

No.  t  Winze  West. — A  winze  has  been  started  just  West  of  the  Cross-cut  to 
connect  with  the  itth  Level  ;  thejreef  exposed  is  very  rich,  assaying  234  dwts.  over 
to  inches. 

11th  Level. 

East  Drive. — In  this  Drive  the  reef  is  very  patchy,  the  upper  band  is  generally 
very  poor  and  could  be  left  in  the  Hanging  Wall  of  the  Stopes.  In  a  few  places  the 
Footwall  Band  has  not  been  exposed,  so  that  the  true  value  of  the  Drive  is  better 
than  that  shown  by  the  assays. 

The  average  from  the  roth  Level  East,  taken  with  the  average  from  the  17th 
Level  East,  will  give  a  common  average  for  both  Drives  of  73  dwts.  over  42  inches. 

West  Drive. — The  West  Drive  has  been  driven  463  feet  ;  the  reef  for  the  first 
217  feet  (or  in  neighbourhood  of  dyke)  is  unpayable,  the  last  210  feet  of  the  reef  is 
small  ;  it  averages  74  dwts.  over  24  inches.. 

ASSAY  VALUES. 

In  the  following  table  the  distance  sampled  does  not  agree  with  the  distance 
driven  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  assay  report  for  September  9th,  7899,  being  missing. 

Levels,  of Drive.     Length  Length  tfflfa  Average  Remark,_ 

to  Reef.  Dr,ven'  Sampled.  Sandstone.  Assay. 

Feet.  Feet.  Feet.  Inches.  Dwts. 

7th          478  East           72I  6."-'  9i"7  i7'5 

West  27  27  67*0  5'0 

8th  376  East  205  200*  74'o  8*7 

West  146I  146  68'4  5'5 

9th         236         East         248         { $ 

West  125^  77o£  7g'o  3*9 

[  Includes 

10th  725  East  378  389V*        49'4  76'g    J  width  of 

I,  Cross-cut. 

,__         S  MP  4 "2  93 -2 

{  228  9*0  77*0 

(  Includes 

17th  East  457 J         446s         36-9  8'8    \  Shaft 

[  width. 

(277  20*0  4*5 

I  270*  24*0  74*0 

Considering  the  distances  marked  with  the  asterisk  as  payable,  this  shows  that 
of  the  total  distance,  2,370  feet  driven  and  sampled  in  the  West  Shaft,  7,459  feet  is 
payable,  and  917  feet  unpayable. 

General  Remarks. — All  the  Drives  East  of  this  Shaft  show  three  bands  of  good 
size  and  fair  pay  value. 

On  the  West  side  of  the  Shaft  there  is  only  one  stringer  of  reef,  usually  from  2  to 
t6  inches  wide,  on  the  9th,  70th  and  77th  Levels  West.  On  the  7th  and  8th  Levels 
the  Reef  is  so  large  that  it  is  not  all  exposed  in  the  Drive.  On  both  the  toth  and 
t7th  Levels  West,  Cross-cuts  have  been  run  into  the  Footwall.  Upon  the  whole  the 
Footwall  stringer  gives  the  best  assay  value. 

A  Dyke  18  feet  wide,  first  encountered  on  the  77th  Level  West  striking  North- 
east, has  since  been  located  on  the  9th  and  toth  Drives  West,  and  in  the  7th  and 
8th  Main  Cross-cuts,  and  also  in  the  8th  Drive  East.  The  Reef  is  thrown  25  feet 
North  on  the  West  side  of  this  dyke. 

Close  proximity  to  this  dyke  may  account  for  the  smaller  Reef  and  poorer  values 
on  the  gth,  roth  and  77th  Levels  West. 

In  this  section  of  the  Mine  the  Reef  has  a  dip  of  49  degrees.  The  Levels  are  laid 
out  so  as  to  give  about  155  feet  of  backs.  When  the  mine  closed  down,  ore  was 
being  exposed  at  the  rate  of  30,000  tons  per  month  ;  with  both  faces  on  the 
7th  Level  working  and  a  good  crowd  of  machine  men  40,003  tons  can  be  exposed 
per  month. 

Boreholes.— While  the  Shaft  was  being  sunk  a  borehole  was  put  down  at  an 
angle  of  36  degrees,  dipping  North,  from  7,050  feet  Pump  Station,  and  the  Reef 
was  struck  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  9th  Level.  Another  borehole  was  put  down 
dipping  towards  Borehole  "  C"  ;  at  a  depth  of  312  feet  dyke  was  encountered,  and 
the  hole  was  still  in  dyke  when  stopped  at  a  depth  of  727  feet. 

MACHINERY    AND  PLANT. 

At  the  time  of  closing  down,  the  West  Shaft  was  being  equipped  with  the  Per- 
manent Hoisting  Works.  This  consists  of  an  85  feet  Headgear  completed.  A 
20  by  48  inch  Cochrane  Engine  lying  on  the  ground  ;  foundations  for  same  are 
completed.  A  75  by  30  inch  Ruston  Proctor  Engine  has  been  erected,  and  hoists  in 
the  two  Eastern  compartments  of  the  Shaft.  The  Permanent  Boilers  are  finished, 
as  well  as  the  Economiser  and  Smokestack.  The  Boiler  House  is  complete,  while 
the  Engine  House  is  only  partially  built.  Work  was  also  progressing  on  the  Per- 
manent Ore  Bins. 
A  5  cv,  t.  Thwaites  Steam  Hammer  was  added  to  the  Shop  Plant. 

Ycurs  respectfully, 

HENRY  HAY, 

Manager. 
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West 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  Journal  will  be  on  Sale,  not 
only  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  in  every  Travel,  and 
Tourist  Resort  throughout  the  World,  through  the  Agencies  and 
Depots  of  Messrs.  THOMAS  COOK  &  SON. 

Therefore,  Holiday-makers  and  those  who  travel  and  torn-  for  health 
or  pleasure  are  reminded  that  "THE  THAI  ELLER  " 

may  be  bought  in  Lucerne,  Rome,  Venice,  Norivay,  the  Tyrol, 
&c.  iS^c.  —  In  short  wherever  British,  Colonial,  and  American 
Tourists  foregather. 


Price  6d.  Price  6d. 

THE  TRAVELLER 

FOR  WHOM  THE  WORLD  IS  A  PLAYGROUND. 


A  High-class  Illustrated  Sixpenny  Weekly  Journal,  finely  printed  on 
Art  Paper,  profusely  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  and  appealing  at 
all  seasons  to  all  classes  who  travel  and  tour  for  Health,  Business, 
or  Pleasure. 

There  is  do  similar  Pap»r  published  in  any  Country. 


The  business  of  Modern  Travel  has  assumed  such  enormous  propor- 
tions that  it  is  remarkable  no  high-class  weekly  illustrated  newspaper 
has  yet  been  produced  to  reflect  and  represent  this  important  phase  of 
life.  "  THE  TRAVELLER"  is  intended  to  fill  this  conspicuous 
gap.  No  expense  or  trouble  has  been  spared  on  the  Journal,  so  that 
the  Publishers, 

Messrs.  GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd. 

confidently  place  the  FIRST  NUMBER  before  the  Public. 


The  scheme  of  "  THE  TI-iAVELLER''1  is  entirely  novel,  and  the 
system  of  circulation  and  distribution  equally  so. 


SOME   OF  THE  FEATURES. 

TRAVEL  NOTES  AND  NEWS  from  our  own  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  Toi'rist  Centres  of  Europe. 

PRACTICAL  TRAVEL  PAPERS  with  Beautiful  Photos ; 
Facts  about  Fares,  Hotels,  Useful  Hints,  &c. 

MOTOR  CAR,  YACHTING,  PHOTOGRAPHIC, 
GUIDE-BOOK,    PASSPORT,    AND  MONEY, 

and  other  Notes  and  News. 

WHAT   TO   WEAR  ABROAD.    By  Travelled  Experts. 

NEW  ARRANGEMENTS.  Forthcoming  Tours  by  Land 
and  Sea,  with  Fares,  Dates,  Photographs,  &c. 

TRAVEL  REQUISITES.  Useful  Shopping  and  Outfitting 
Hints,  with  Prices,  Addresses,  &c. 

INTERESTING  INCIDENTS  AND  EPISODES 
OP   TRAVEL,  both  grave  and  gay. 

SUNDAY  MORNING  NOTES  from  all  the  Holiday  Chap- 
lains in  the  Tourist  Resorts. 

PARIS  EXHIBITION  HINTS  of  all  kinds,  by  our  Special 
Commissioners.  How  the  Exhibition  may  be  "done"  with 
economy  in  time  and  expense,  with  comfort,  and  without  fatigue 
and  headache.  Day  Excursions  from  Paris  for  tired  Visitors, 
w  ith  all  details,  &c. 

WHAT  THE  DOCTOR  SAYS.  "  Change,"  Health, 
Holiday,  and  "Cure"  Notes  by  one  of  our  leading  Physicians 
who  has  made  this  study  his  own. 

BEAUTIFUL  PHOTOGRAPHS.  PRACTICAL 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  commtmications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

At  some  future  time  more  or  less  remote,  when  the  allied 
Powers  are  in  occupation  of  Peking  and  inquiry  is  made 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  those  who  have  set  China 
against  the  Western  world,  it  may  be  discovered  why  it 
is  that  when  all  the  nations  have  given  themselves  over 
to  despair,  Chinese  officials  through  whom  all  news 
has  come  should  now  be  casting  doubt  on  their  own 
previous  information.  On  13  July  telegrams  were 
handed  byShengthe  Director  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Con- 
sular body  at  Shanghai  from  the  Governor  of  Shantung, 
stating  that  the  Legations  had  been  carried  by  assault 
and  all  the  foreigners  massacred.  The  news  had 
reached  the  Governor  by  a  messenger  who  had 
arrived  at  Chuan  fu  from  Peking  on  8th  July.  The 
same  Sheng,  however,  sends  on  the  17th  to  a  Belgian 
official  in  Shanghai,  and  to  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington,  the  information  that  on  the  Qth  instant 
the  Legations  were  holding  their  own,  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  were  safe,  and  "the  Governor  (of  Shantung) 
again  taking  courage." 

Nobody  believes  anything  that  has  been  reported  by 
the  Chinese  officials.  If  it  is  now  accepted  everywhere 
that  the  massacres  took  place  at  the  end  of  June,  it  is 
the  silence  of  the  Embassies,  and  not  the  lies  of  the 
Chinese  officials,  that  has  been  convincing.  The 
telegram  to  Washington  appears  to  be  a  lie  told  with  an 
incredibly  silly  and  transparent  object.  One  passage  in 
it  is  as  follows  :  "  If  Tien-tsin  city  should  be  destroyed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  restore  the  same  in  a  hundred 
years.  Request  the  Powers  to  preserve  it  as  the  con- 
sequence would  affect  Chinese  and  foreign  commerce." 
On  the  16th  when  this  despatch  was  concocted  in  a 
hurry,  the  fighting  around  Tien-tsin,  which  had  been 
going  for  the  previous  three  or  four  days  in  favour  of  the 
Chinese,  developed  into  a  victory  of  theallieswhostormed 
the  native  town  on  the  14th  and  occupied  it  with  Japanese 
troops.  It  was  while  the  allies  were  fearing  to  be 
driven  from  Tien-tsin  that  Sheng  communicated  the 
news  of  the  massacres.  It  was  when  the  allies  re- 
covered that  he  announced  the  continued  safety  of  the 

I  Legations  to  Washington.  The  only  thing  in  this 
telegram  worth  notice  is  dread  of  the  destruction  of 

1  Tien-tsin.    It  means  that  the  destruction  of  Peking  is 

j  haunting  the  Chinese  imagination. 

1  The  success  at  Tien-tsin  is  of  the  very  last  importance. 
If  the  allies  had  failed  to  hold  their  position  there  the 


risings  against  the  foreigners  throughout  China,  which 
are  evidently  extending,  according  to  reports  which 
come  from  Manchuria  down  to  Canton  and  Hong  Kong, 
would  by  this  time  have  become  vastly  more  serious 
even  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  instead  of  there 
being  a  military  base  to  which  the  thousands  of  troops 
now  being  hurried  up  from  India,  Japan,  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Italy  and  America  mig-ht  be  sent  for 
the  march  against  Peking,  the  military  operations 
would  have  had  to  begin  de  novo.  Such  a  disaster  would 
have  rendered  futile  the  efforts  of  the  Southern  Viceroys 
who  are  resisting  or  at  least  not  willingly  joining 
the  anti-foreign  movement.  That  the  disorder  is 
spreading  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley  is  indeed  the  most 
serious  fact  of  the  situation  ;  and  ominous  deductions 
are  drawn  in  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Hong  Kong  from 
the  departure  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  is  going  to 
Peking  as  Viceroy  of  Chi-Li  his  former  province,  since 
on  his  presence  in  Canton,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
foreign  residents,  the  continuance  of  peace  depends. 
With  him  he  takes  50,000  Black  Flags  overland  to 
Peking,  and  his  purpose  is  too  likely  to  be  the  over- 
awing of  the  Southern  Viceroys  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  objects  of  the  Peking  Government. 

As  things  are  developing  in  China  it  seems  as  though 
before  long  each  Power  will  be  menaced  in  its  own  parti- 
cular sphere,  and  that  joint  action  will  be  paralysed 
or  enfeebled  by  the  necessity  forced  upon  them  of  each 
protecting  its  interests  in  that  sphere.  Danger  of  a 
special  character  seems  impending,  as  just  ment'oned, 
over  British  interests  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley  and  the 
South.  In  the  North  there  is  the  news  from  St.  Peters- 
burg of  the  bombardment  and  occupation  of  Blagoves- 
tchensk  on  15  July  and  the  destruction  of  all  means  of 
communication  in  that  region.  As  the  "  Times  "  cor- 
respondent remarks,  this  means  that  Chinese  troops 
have  invaded  Siberia  and  opened  formal  hostilities 
against  Russia  in  her  own  territory.  Chinese  officers 
have  informed  the  Russian  frontier  Commissary  that 
the  Chinese  commander  had  been  ordered  not  to  permit 
any  further  navigation  on  the  Amur.  In  this  case  how- 
ever there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made.  Long  before  the 
disasters  arising  from  the  outbreak  in  Peking,  we  had 
heard  of  the  mobilisation  of  Russian  troops  and  their 
transference  to  the  borders  of  Manchuria.  It  is  at 
Blagovestchensk  that  these  troops  arrive.  Russia 
assumed  no  doubt,  as  other  nations  assumed,  prior  to 
the  anti-foreign  outbreaks,  that  from  whatever  quarter 
resistance  to  her  movements  came,  it  would  not  be  from 
apparently  helpless  China. 

The  removal  of  another  large  body  of  troops  from 
India  to  form  the  punitive  army  in  China  leaves  a  dan- 
gerously large  gap  in  a  force  whose  normal  strength  is 
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not  in  excess  of  the  work  it  has  to  perform.  Thfc 
brigades  for  China  it  is  true  are  almost  entirely  composed 
of  native  regiments,  and  their  removal  from  India 
restores  the  balance  which  was  disturbed  by  the  transfer 
of  European  troops  to  Africa.  It  is  well  to  recognise  that 
the  army  of  India  is  depleted  to  an  extent  which  might 
involve  serious  risks  if  the  foreign  service  were  long 
protracted.  Not  only  is  the  frontier  weakened  but  the 
internal  garrisons  cannot  be  removed  from  large  tracts 
of  country  without  affording  opportunities  for  the  party 
of  disorder.  The  recrudescence  of  plague  in  Upper 
India  which  must  be  feared  in  the  coming  winter  may, 
unless  wiser  counsels  prevail,  be  accompanied  by  out- 
breaks such  as  those  at  Cawnpur  which  might  have  to 
be  suppressed  by  military  force.  The  Indian  Staff  Corps 
moreover  is  the  only  reserve  from  which  European 
officers  can  be  drawn  for  such  special  duties  as  famine 
and  plague  work.  It  is  now  drained  to  find  officers  for 
the  China  troops.  Such  military  services  as  India  is 
now  rendering  in  places  where  her  own  interests  are 
not  directly  concerned,  should  not  be  forgotten  when 
the  grudging  suggestions  of  the  Commission  on  her 
financial  relations  with  England  come  to  be  considered. 

Affairs  in_  India  generally  have  not  ceased  to  be  ex- 
tremely critical.  The  long-delayed  monsoon  rains  have 
become  more  established  and  more  extended  but  are  still 
defective  in  volume  and  unequal  in  distribution:  the 
tracts  which  want  most  have  often  received  least.  A  very 
disturbing  factor  is  that  the  numbers  on  relief  works, 
which  should  have  melted  away  like  dust  with  the 
advent  of  the  rains,  continue  to  increase.  Even  cholera, 
a  most  powerful  solvent  of  relief  camps,  has  not  affected 
the  totals.  This  indicates  one  of  two  evils.  Either  the 
rains  at  this  late  period  have  been  insufficient  to  start 
field  work  generally  in  the  villages,  or  the  recipients  of 
State  aid  find  their  position  so  favourable  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  abandon  it  and  return  to  the  normal  life 
of  constant  work  and  uncertain  returns.  The  perfec- 
tion of  the  relief  system  threatens  to  call  into  existence 
an  evil  of  public  demoralisation  which  would  be  scarcely 
less  serious  than  famine  itself. 

Not  many  particulars  are  yet  furnished  of  the  relief  of 
Kumasi,  but  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  Colonel 
Willcocks'  force  has  arrived  there,  and  has  communi- 
cated with  the  outside  world  of  Bekwai  in  the  manner 
by  which  it  was  arranged  that  success  should  be  sig- 
nalled. It  will  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Willcocks 
informed  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson  that  he  would  be  able 
to  relieve  Kumasi  on  15  July,  the  latest  date  to  which 
the  garrison  could  hold  out.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  night  referred  to  this 
and  read  a  telegram  from  Cape  Coast  dated  17  July, 
stating  that  on  15  July  information  had  been  sent  from 
Bekwai  to  Fumsu  of  night  signals  from  Kumasi 
having  been  seen,  signifying  that  the  relief  had  been 
effected  ;  and  a  Reuter's  telegram  from  Fumsu  confirms 
this.  Colonel  Willcocks'  advance  began  from  Bekwai 
on  the  13th,  and  he  had  arranged  that  information 
should  be  given  by  five  star  shells  fired  from  the  front. 
These  are  the  night  signals  mentioned.  What  may  be 
the  results  political  and  military  of  this  success  cannot 
yet  be  known  ;  neither  do  we  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  body  of  men  who  cut  their  way  out  of 
Kumasi,  the  garrison  that  remained  under  Captain 
Bishop  and  Mr.  Ralph,  or  the  relief  force  that  rescued 
them  from  imminent  destruction.  It  would  not  have 
been  an  excess  in  generosity  had  Mr.  Chamberlain 
mentioned  Captain  Bishop  and  Mr.  Ralph  in  the  House, 
instead  of  entirely  passing  them  over. 

Lord  Mopetoun  should  make  an  excellent  inaugural 
Governor-General  of  United  Australia.  His  experience 
in  Victoria  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  on  the  larger 
field  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  his  appointment  has 
not  been  hailed  with  quite  the  chorus  of  approval  that 
was  to  be  expected.  The  jealousies  of  provincialism 
which  prevented  the  realisation  of  Federation  during  so 
many  years  were  instantly  aroused  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  Imperial  Government,  it  was  said,  ought  to  have 
understood  that  as  an  ex-Governor  of  Victoria  Lord 
llopctoim's  sympathies  would  necessarily  be  Victorian. 
If  there  is  one  thing  which  Lord  Hopetoun's  reputation 
as  a  representative  of  the  Queen  in  a  self-governing 


colony  should  do,  it  is  to  protect  him  against  insinua- 
tions of  partiality.  Had  Lord  Jersey  been  appointed  as 
many  thought  he  might  be,  New  South  Wales  would 
have  resented  on  his  behalf  any  suggestion  that  because 
he  was  one  of  her  ex-governors,  therefore  he  would 
unconsciously  discriminate  against  the  other  colonies. 
In  agreeing  that  the  Governor-General  shall  land  at 
Sydney,  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  wise.  Sydney  is  the 
oldest  city  in  Australia,  and  history  demands  that  if  it  is 
not  to  be  the  capital,  its  claims  in  other  respects  shall  be 
duly  recognised.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Melbourne  will 
not  now  consider  it  her  turn  to  complain. 

Lord  Brassey  has  lost  little  time  on  his  return  from 
Australia  in  laying  before  Parliament  his  views — and 
they  are  very  weighty — concerning  the  colonies  and 
Imperial  defence.  During  his  term  as  Governor  of 
Victoria  he  did  much  to  promote  Cadet  Corps  and  he 
was  in  the  colony  at  the  time  when  the  Australian  con- 
tingents were  sent  to  South  Africa.  What  the  colonies 
have  done  in  conditions  of  unpreparedness  is  only  an 
earnest  of  what  they  might  do  if  the  material  at  their 
command  were  duly  organised.  As  the  result  of  con- 
ferences with  colonial  officers,  Lord  Brassey  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  5,000  mounted  infantry  could  be 
raised  and  maintained  in  Australia  at  a  small  cost.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  inclined  to  be  alarmist 
as  to  cost,  but  in  matters  of  this  sort  the  calculations 
of  Secretaries  of  State  may  be  discounted.  Only  this 
week  Lord  Roberts  has  found  new  occasion  to  bear 
tribute  to  the  gallantry  and  services  of  the  colonials  in 
the  field,  and  an  arrangement  between  the  colonial  and 
Imperial  Governments,  which  would  not  be  difficult  to 
negotiate,  would  be  as  valuable  to  the  colonies  indi- 
vidually as  to  the  Empire.  The  matter  is  one  which 
may  well  engage  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  and  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

The  German  Government  has  scored  a  success  in  its 
diplomatic  duel  with  the  United  States.  After  a  very 
protracted  discussion  the  latter  have  given  way  prac- 
tically on  all  points.  The  terrible  reprisals,  which  were 
to  follow  on  the  passage  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill, 
appear  to  have  been  warily  abandoned  and  the  Americans 
have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  jeopardise  their 
German  trade  for  the  sake  of  resenting  what  was 
described  as  a  most  insulting  measure.  The  whole 
matter  was  a  business  transaction  in  which  as  usual 
the  United  States  endeavoured  by  superior  "smartness " 
to  obtain  everything  while  yielding  nothing  in  return. 
Germany  had  always  interpreted  the  Treaty  of  182S 
between  America  and  Prussia,  and  taken  over  by  the 
Empire,  as  entitling  each  country  to  the  most-favoured 
nation  treatment.  The  United  States  took  the  charac- 
teristic line  that  they  were  so  entitled  but  Germany  not, 
and  that  in  return  for  special  favours  granted  by  France, 
or  Italy  or  Portugal,  as  the  case  might  be,  they  might 
make  with  them  special  bargains  which  Germany  could 
not  claim  under  the  treaty.  This  old  familiar  process 
of  argument  did  not  prove  so  acceptable  to  the  shrewd 
negotiators  of  the  Fatherland  as  it  has  frequently  done 
elsewhere.  The  result  is  a  sensible  business  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  to  both  sides.  This  matter  and  its 
conclusion  should  not  be  without  its  instructive  side 
for  our  own  statesmen. 

It  is  a  well-known  saying  of  Talleyrand  that  "  La 
Revolution  a  dtisosse  la  France."  Since  then  the 
process  of  "boning"  France  has  gone  on  in  so  many 
different  ways  that  the  wonder  is  that  she  continues  to 
be  ranked  in  the  order  of  vertebrates.  Within  a  very 
recent  period  all  prophecies  were  gloomy,  and  in  the 
bitter  strifes  of  parties  chaos  was  expected  to  come 
again.  Now  it  would  seem  as  if  France  had  been 
celebrating  her  National  Festival  of  the  Fourteenth  of 
July  almost  as  much  in  triumph  over  the  parties  who 
would  have  created  a  new  revolution,  as  in  remem- 
brance of  the  old.  While  all  accounts  agree  that  in 
spectacular  effectiveness  no  Fourteenth  of  July  celebra- 
tions were  ever  more  brilliant,  there  is  equal  agreement 
that  so  far  from  their  having  been  an  occasion  for 
emphasising  the  hostilities  of  parties,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  they  have  been  the  occasion  for  demon- 
strating that  these  hostilities  have  lost  some  of  their 
bitterness,  or  at  least  that  there  is  not  so  widespread  a 
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•determination  to  take  part  in  them  as  was  thought. 
Instead  of  "  Conspuez  Loubet  "  "Vive  Loubet  "  was 
the  popular  cry  :  Dreyfusard  and  Anti-Dreyfusard 
showed  themselves  quite  amenable  to  ordinary  police 
control  :  and  most  significant  of  all  it  is  noticed  that 
"  Vive  l'Armee  "  was  a  cry  uttered  simply  and  sincerely 
and  without  any  arriere  pensce  against  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  specially  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  only  last  week  in  the  Chamber  there  was  a  notable 
effort  of  the  Nationalists  to  exploit  for  their  own  pur- 
poses the  changes  made  by  General  Andre. 

It  is  an  open  secret  in  Paris  that  the  Exhibition  has 
not  achieved  the  success  predicted  for  it.  Seventy 
million  tickets  to  be  sold  at  75  centimes  apiece 
promised  a  rich  return.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  the  price  of  tickets  was  reduced  to  40 
centimes,  and  though  the  Exhibition  has  already  run 
half  its  course  only  some  7,000,000  of  the  70,000,000 
tickets  have  been  sold.  Already  several  of  the 
smaller  exhibitors  have  been  obliged  to  declare 
themselves  bankrupt  ;  important  houses,  it  is  said, 
will  be  bound  to  follow  their  example  later  on,  and 
all  this  is  attributed  to  the  high  prices  demanded  for 
sites  in  the  beginning,  to  the  multitude  of  "  side-shows," 
to  the  insufficiency  of  visitors,  though  the  average 
number  of  visitors  is  over  200,000  per  day,  while  on 
Sunday  more  than  400,000  people  pass  through  the 
Exhibition  gates.  It  has  been  certified,  in  fact,  that  it 
would  cost  a  Parisian  five  hundred  francs  to  visit  all  the 
"side-shows,"  and  that  it  would  require  further  ex- 
orbitant outlay  to  lunch  or  dine  in  any  of  the  reliable 
and  weil-equipped  restaurants.  The  people  who  ex- 
pected to  make  fortunes  by  providing  accommodation 
in  the  town  have  also  been  disappointed.  It  is  true 
that  hotels  were  thronged  in  June  and  that  many  are 
reserving  rooms  for  guests  far  into  September,  but  they 
have  found  that  they  cannot  demand  the  high  prices 
they  had  counted  on  and,  to  their  dismay,  must  now 
reduce  their  tariff.  The  Exhibition,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  too  large,  too  expensive  ;  and  neither  the  State  nor 
the  town  will  benefit  much  from  it. 

Mr.  Goschen  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  night  an  elaborate,  and  not  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful, defence  of  his  naval  policy  on  several  important 
points.  He  again  reiterated  his  complaint  against  con- 
tractors for  machinery  and  armour  in  respect  of  delays  in 
delivery  of  this  portion  of  the  equipment,  and  pointed 
to  the  number  of  ships  under  construction  as  a  reason 
for  not  laying  down  more  until  they  were  nearer  com- 
pletion. Though  we  have  great  resources  for  ship- 
building in  the  private  yards  of  this  country,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  years  indicates  the  risk  of  relying 
too  much  upon  this  auxiliary  to  State  establishments. 
We  are  still  suffering  from  past  strikes  extending  over 
lengthy  periods,  and  it  should  have  been  a  warning  to 
develop  and  increase  our  Royal  dockyards,  especially  in 
view  of  a  fleet  which  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
during  the  last  few  years.  As  regards  the  supply  of 
armour,  makers  have  probably  a  very  good  answer  to 
the  complaint  against  them.  The  plant  to  produce  this 
article  is  costly  and  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  day,  but  if 
the  Admiralty  would  look  ahead,  give  their  orders  in 
time  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  makers  could 
supply  whatever  was  required  promptly  enough.  This 
is  really  the  only  justification  for  the  Government  not 
manufacturing  their  own  armour-plates. 

As  to  water-tube  boilers,  and  the  Belleville  type 
in  particular,  we  have  spoken  before  of  the  advantages 
of  this  steam  generator  for  warships.  The  conditions 
of  service  in  the  mercantile  marine  are  so  different  that 
it  is  useless  to  compare  its  steamers  with  warships. 
That  we  have  not  a  perfect  boiler  may  well  be  admitted, 
but  if  the  principle  is  right  improvement  in  details  will 
follow.  Our  first  breechloading  guns  had  many  defects 
but  these  were  gradually  overcome.  The  principle  was 
right  though  many  maintained  at  the  time  that  we  were 
wrong  in  giving  up  the  muzzle-loading  system.  Mr. 
Goschen  considers,  and  probably  rightly,  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  experienced  with  water-tube 
boilers  will  disappear  when  our  people  know  more 
about  them.  The  French  had  similar  trouble  when 
they  began  to  use  these  boilers,  but  it  was  overcome  by 


efficiently  training  the  engine-room  staff  in  their  use. 
We  must  do  the  same.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not 
realised  that  this  staff  must  be  largely  increased  in  each 
ship  :  the  present  engine-room  complements  are  in- 
adequate to  maintain  engines  and  boilers  in  efficient 
condition.  It  is  skilled  supervision  that  is  chiefly- 
required  and  the  number  of  engineer  officers  is  in- 
sufficient to  provide  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  report  on  the 
Belleville  boiler  will  doubtless  lead  to  this  and  many 
other  useful  points  being  elucidated. 

Mr.  Goschen  did  not  say  anything  on  the  question 
which  is  vexing  the  minds  of  naval  officers,  whether  the 
sailor  shall  continue  to  be  trained  in  a  form  of  seaman- 
ship now  obsolete — masts  and  sails — but  it  seems  to 
have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  engine-room 
complements.  In  the  early  days  of  steam  it  was  viewed 
only  as  an  auxiliary,  engineers  and  stokers  forming  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  crew.  Now  that  masts  and 
yards  have  disappeared  we  have  two  large  bodies  on 
board,  one  for  working  the  weapons  and  the  other  for  the 
machinery  or  propelling  power.  Would  not  the  fight- 
ing capacity  of  the  ship  be  increased  if  the  two  bodies 
were  combined,  all  being  trained^to  machinery  and 
weapons,  while  the  higher  grades  in  each  would  be 
filled  by  those  who  had  shown  a  proficiency  in  any 
particular  branch  ?  In  some  such  dual  capacity  will 
the  seamen  of  the  future  be  probably  found  serving. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  better  description  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  question 
as  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  War  Office  and  the 
army  can  be  given  than  by  saying  that  he  dodged  it. 
The  Duke  wanted  to  know  if  there  would  be  an 
inquiry  ;  a  formal  inquiry,  the  results  of  which  could  be 
placed  before  Parliament,  and  a  new  structure  built 
therefrom  instead  of  a  patching  up  of  an  old  one  with 
which  everybody  is  more  than  dissatisfied.  We  can 
only  infer  from  Lord  Lansdowne's  sneers  at  public 
inquiries  and  Royal  Commissions,  and  at  those  who 
appear  to  him  to  use  the  words  reorganisation  and 
reconstruction  as  a  kind  of  charm,  that  everything 
meant  by  these  terms  will  be  staved  off  if  possible. 
Instead  of  what  he  calls  an  "external  inquiry"  he 
seems  to  contemplate  picking  up  a  few  opinions  here 
and  there  when  the  war  is  over  from  officers  who 
return,  and  making  or  not  making  use  of  them  just  as 
it  may  happen  to  suit  the  convenience  or  interests  of 
those  who  would  find  both  affected,  and  stand,  as  Lord 
Wemyss  put  it,  in  some  danger  of  being  hanged.  He 
gives  no  indication  in  his  speech  of  an  intention  to  pro- 
ceed in  any  other  way.  Lord  Spencer  showed  that  he 
had  quite  understood  the  tone  of  the  speech  when  he 
said  it  was  imperative  that  the  Government  should  look 
facts  in  the  face,  and  must  be  responsible  for  a  complete 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  had 
sufficient  justification  for  pointing  out  significantly  that 
if  the  Government  did  not  deal  with  it  completely 
Parliament  would  have  to  take  vigorous  action  on  its 
own  account. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  right,  and  many  Militia 
officers  know  too  well  he  is  right,  in  his  severe 
criticism  of  the  unintelligent  manner  in  which  the 
training  of  the  Militia  is  conducted.  But  the  defi- 
ciencies of  Militia  officers  are  not  entirely  their  own 
fault,  and  many  excuses  may  be  made  for  them. 
Their  opportunities  of  learning  in  the  past  have  been 
very  few,  and  people  cannot  be  expected  to  teach 
others  well  what  they  have  never  themselves  been 
taught.  Their  deficiencies  have  recently  become  more 
serious  because  the  defences  of  the  country  are  now 
mainly  in  their  hands.  Much  excuse  for  loose  training 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Militia  brigades  are 
frequently  too  large  for  proper  supervision  by  the 
brigadier.  At  Aldershot  some  of  them  consist  of  as 
many  as  eight  battalions.  The  defect  could  easily  be 
remedied.  Several  distinguished  Colonels  are  at 
present  at  home  on  leave  from  Egypt  and  Uganda 
who  have  had  valuable  experience  in  commanding 
brigades,  and  for  the  next  few  months  they  could  be 
most  profitably  employed  in  England  as  Brigadier 
Generals. 
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Mr.  Balfour's  statement  as  to  the  business  of  the 
House  was  not  exciting  either  in  what  it  preserved  or 
what  it  destroyed.  The  Government  have  proposed 
little  legislation  and  they  have  carried  less.  That 
is  not  a  censure  but  almost  an  encomium,  for  the 
usual  way  with  Cabinets  is  to  propose  very  much 
and  to  carry  extremely  little.  This  Ministry's  pre- 
sent frugality  in  the  proposal  of  measures  has 
enabled  them  to  claim  credit  for  passing  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  them.  The  most  satisfactory  item 
in  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  is  the  dropping  of  the 
Factories  and  Workshops  Bill — an  extraordinarily  ill- 
advised  measure,  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  its 
parents  brought  into  the  world  inevitably  to  be 
massacred.  The  Bills  preserved  might  all  be  described 
as  administrative  measures ;  for  we  should  not  feel 
justified  in  describing  the  Money-lending  and  Com- 
panies Bills  as  "  preserved."  In  any  case  the  fate  of 
the  session's  legislative  efforts  must  have  excited  little 
interest  this  year,  for  throughout  attention  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  War  Office. 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth  did  unintended  and  unlooked 
for  good  when  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  last 
he  asked  the  Prime  Minister  to  pass  a  special  Bill  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ritualists.  It  enabled  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  expose  the  mischief  of  these  partisan 
proposals  by  showing  how  little  disobedience  there  is 
amongst  the  clergy,  while  what  little  there  is  is  diminish- 
ing. It  also  enabled  Lord  Salisbury  to  point  the  con- 
trast to  the  crude  violence  of  Lord  Portsmouth  and  his 
friends'  specifics  by  showing  in  his  calm  philosophic  way 
the  evils  that  must  necessarily  flow  from  resort  to  prose- 
cution. "  If  you  trust  to  litigation  you  have  a  very  poor 
prospect  before  you.  It  will  lead  to  a  very  stormy  time. 
Many  evil  passions  will  be  aroused  ;  many  good  works 
will  be  stopped  and  much  combined  effort  for  the 
advancement  of  the  community  in  morality  and  religion 
will  be  arrested."  That  is  an  argument  not  likely  to 
tell  with  Protestant  extremists  ;  but  it  will  tell  with  the 
people  of  England.  We  have  never  concealed  our  view 
that  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  clergy  to  comply  with  the 
Archbishops'  opinion,  but  that  does  not  prevent  our 
seeing  the  crude  unfairness  and  the  grotesque  absurdity 
of  treating  as  common  criminals  men  of  whom  the  Arch- 
bishop could  say  that  they  were  "  good  men,  con- 
scientious men,  and  devoted  men,  and,  although  they 
were  mistaken  men,  yet  deserve  that  kind  of  handling 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  men  of  such  high  religious 
character  and  of  such  devoted  service."  One  is  tempted 
to  say  that  high  religious  character  and  devoted  service 
are  worth  a  mass  ! 

A  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate  had  been  generally  antici- 
pated in  the  City  and  in  consequence  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week  all  markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
with  the  exception  of  American  Rails,  showed  con- 
spicuous weakness.  As  invariably  happens  in  similar 
circumstances  the  selling  was  overdone  ;  thus  when  it 
became  known  on  Thursday  morning  that  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  had  raised  the  rate  from 
3  to  4  per  cent,  a  better  tendency  prevailed.  Some 
attention  has  been  paid  to  American  Rails  during  the 
week,  more  especially  to  Union,  Northern  Pacific, 
Baltimore  and  Atcheson  securities,  which  have  had  a 
marked  rise.  The  fall  in  English  Railway  Ordinary 
Stocks  has  been  phenomenal,  Great  Western  at  146;!, 
London  and  North- Western  at  184 h,  Brighton  A  at 
138,  Dover  A  at  69  being  down  since  last  week 
7,  5,  10  and  6  points  respectively.  Great  Eastern  in 
spite  of  the  declaration  of  a  satisfactory  dividend  also 
fell  from  112),  to  107!,.  Chinese  Stocks  continue  to 
pursue  their  downward  career  though  holders  have 
little  option  but  to  sit  and  suffer,  prices  being  marked 
down  by  dealers  whenever  a  seller  appears.  The  feature 
of  the  week  in  this  department  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  been  the  "  corner"  in  Le  Roi  II.,  a  newly  formed 
company,  the  shares    of  which  were  yesterday 

quoted  at  16.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
opinion  that  it  is  high  time  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  took  some  action  to  prevent  such  discredit- 
able market  manipulations.  The  National  War  Loan 
has  changed  prices  at  2->  discount,  but  was  yesterday 
quoted  at  [|  discount,  and  Consols  closed  97  £*. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  MASSACRE. 

EUROPE  has  been  so  long  expecting  the  news  of  the 
massacre  at  Peking  that  the  conviction  of  its 
certainty  did  not  come  as  a  shock,  but  rather  as  a 
deepening  of  the  gloom.  Last  week  it  was  possible  not 
to  regard  hope  as  finally  abandoned,  but  it  was  hoping 
against  hope,  and  few  imagined  that  there  could  be  any 
other  end  to  the  awful  suspense  of  the  last  three  weeks 
than  the  hideous  deed,  which  in  spite  of  various  rumours 
to  the  contrary,  rumours  which  will  probably  be  flying 
for  many  weeks  yet,  we  must  now  regard  as  done.  The 
stupendous  horror  of  this  appalling  crime  it  is  needless  to 
insist  upon,  as  it  is  idle  to  dilate  upon  it.  It  is  a  time  now 
not  for  weeping  and  lamentation,  but  for  action.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  doing 
it.  The  guilty  parties  in  China  know  very  well  that 
they  have  taken  one  of  those  steps  which  cannot  be 
recalled  or  modified,  and  that  having  done  this  deed 
they  must  either  carry  through  their  whole  plan  or  pay 
for  their  action  with  the  price  of  their  lives.  Therefore 
they  will  not  for  fear  of  further  exasperating  foreign 
Powers  stop  at  any  course  that  may  be  immediately 
advantageous  to  them.  They  will  know  that  the 
time  for  any  such  considerations,  for  any  such  caution, 
has  gone  by.  They  are  playing  a  desperate  game,  and 
know  that  they  must  win  all  or  nothing.  And  this 
simplifies  the  situation  for  Europe  and  Japan,  though  the 
simplification  is  unpleasant  indeed.  It  is  impossible  to 
temporise,  it  is  impossible  to  negotiate.  Prince  Tuan 
and  the  Chinese  Government  have  themselves  put  that 
beyond  our  power.  They  have  in  the  first  place  put  the 
Powers  on  their  defence,  and  in  the  second  place,  im- 
posed on  them  a  mission  of  punishment  that  not  more 
on  moral  grounds  than  on  those  of  material  safety, 
indeed,  of  existence  itself  in  China,  cannot  be  put  by. 
Did  the  people  of  even  the  least  disturbed  pro- 
vinces learn  that  such  an  outrage  on  the  foreigners 
could  pass  unpunished,  they  would  read  it  as  a  signal  to 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  joining  in  a  successful  attempt 
once  and  for  all  to  rid  their  country  of  the  whole  foreign 
element ;  for  North  Chinamen  or  South  Chinamen, 
well  disposed  hitherto  or  badly  disposed  to  foreign 
residents,  they  none  of  them  love  foreigners.  In  the 
end  it  will  be  with  all  of  them  alike  just  a  calculation  of 
who  is  going  to  win. 

The  commonness  of  the  danger  to  the  whole  Western 
world  is  a  hopeful  factor  in  the  situation.  It  compels 
common  action,  and  can  hardly  but  operate  against 
delay.  We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  rival 
Powers  to  make  any  progress  in  diplomatic  co-operation. 
But  the  concert  of  Europe  has  been  a  dilatory  power 
because  it  was  concerned  not  in  defending  itself 
but  in  protecting  an  outside  party,  which  every  Power 
cared  for  only  in  the  sense  of  preventing  it  falling  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  its  rivals.  Therefore  delay  hurt 
no  one  but  the  unfortunate  protege,  while  it  saved 
everyone  else  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  position  in 
China  is  exactly  the  reverse.  There  delay  must  hurt 
every  Power,  even  the  United  States,  if  domestic 
politics  would  allow  them  to  see  it.  So  far  it  must  be 
admitted  that  differences  seem  to  have  been  sunk  fairly 
well,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  surely  not  optimistic  to 
hope  that  until  the  immediate  work  in  hand  is  accom- 
plished, they  will  be  sunk  altogether.  In  the  presence 
of  catastrophe  the  bitterest  private  enemies  forget  their 
hatreds  ;  the  silence  of  the  grave  will  hush  the  feuds 
and  bickerings  of  even  of  expectant  relations.  The 
nations  of  Europe  in  this  supreme  'crisis,  when  the 
honour  of  civilisation  itself  is  at  stake,  will  surely  not 
fall  below  the  standard  of  private  life.  Truly  everyone 
can  say  to  the  other  in  the  words  of  Duke  Humphrey 
that  this  is  "your  grief,  my  grief,  the  common  grief  of 
all."  In  the  requiem  service  at  S.  Paul's  next  Monday 
for  the  martyrs  of  Peking  there  should  not  be  omitted  a 
prayer  for  unity  amongst  the  allies. 

The  immediate  necessity  is  defence,  and  measures  of 
prevention.  There  are  indications  of  the  movement 
spreading  :  Shanghai  and  Canton  are  in  danger, 
and  Chinese  action  in  the  Amur  province  tends  to 
precipitate  the  crisis.  Provided  the  Powers  £throw 
a  strong  force  into  China  in  time  to  prevent  a  general 
concerted  military  movement  on  the  part  of  Tuan's 
faction,  the  situation  will  bo  saved.     It  will  not  require 
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an  overwhelmingly  large  force,  for,  in  spite  of  their 
better  armament,  the  Chinese  are  not  a  fighting  people. 
The  troops  the  Powers  have  met  at  Tien-tsin  are 
probably  the  best  they  can  put  in  the  field,  and  they 
have  been  beaten  by  a  mixed  force  very  inferior  in 
numbers.  Were  it  possible  for  Tuan  and  his  party 
to  go  back,  this  reverse  at  Tien-tsin  would  very 
likely  cause  the  whole  movement  to  collapse  or  rapidly 
fizzle  out.  But  as  they  cannot  go  back,  it  may 
probably  stimulate  them  to  the  most  desperate  steps. 
To  meet  all  contingencies,  it  is  most  necessary  that  the 
Powers  should  agree  formally  on  their  immediate  action, 
on  the  forces  to  be  provided  by  each,  and  above  all, 
they  should  provide  for  the  command  of  the  allied  forces. 
The  note  of  M.  Delcasse  to  the  Powers  seems  a  tenta- 
tive step  in  this  direction.  An  effective  plan  of  campaign 
is  almost  impossible  until  those  preliminaries  are 
formally  settled.  England  certainly  should  provide 
two  or  three  times  as  large  a  force  as  those  we 
now  have  in  China  or  on  their  way  thither ;  and 
that  without  withdrawing  another  soldier,  native,  or 
British  from  India.  It  is  simply  not  safe  to  with- 
draw an}7  more  troops  from  that  quarter,  a  point 
on  which  those  who  know  India  are  all  agreed. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
men  cannot  be  spared  from  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Lord  Roberts  has  in  South  Africa  opposing 
some  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  Boers.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  all  due  preventive  measures  are  taken,  there 
is  no  need  to  hurry  on  the  expedition  against  Peking. 
While  there  was  possibility  of  rescue,  it  was  worth 
while,  it  was  the  Powers'  duty  to  run  great  risks 
in  the  hope  of  being  in  time.  But  now  that  the 
possibility  is  gone,  it  would  be  wrong  to  run  any  risks. 
Delay  is  to  be  regretted,  but  reverse  might  be  disastrous. 

The  Chinese  attack  on  Russia,  resulting,  it  is  said, 
in  a  formal  declaration  of  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, complicates  the  situation  by  making  it  more 
difficult  to  treat  the  crisis  as  local  and  the  anti- 
foreign  movement  as  other  than  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  people.  It  also  militates  against  a  common 
plan  of  action  by  the  Powers.  Russia  will  naturally 
look  first  after  herself ;  and  every  Power  that  has  a 
"  sphere  "  of  any  kind  may  be  inclined  to  concentrate 
its  energies  within  its  appropriated  area.  This  would 
be  injurious  to  the  complete,  and  fatal  to  the  rapid, 
extinction  of  the  anti-foreign  movement.  Nor  would  it 
operate  in  favour  of  an  harmonious  settlement  and  co- 
operation amongst  the  Powers  when  the  present  distress 
is  past.  It  is  permissible,  perhaps,  to  hope  that  the 
mutual  familiarity  attaching  to  constant  co-operation 
in  the  field  for  many  weeks  may  lead  to  good  under- 
standing between  the  allied  nations  and  make  friction 
more  easily  avoidable.  But  on  this  point  it  is  perhaps 
better  at  this  moment  not  to  speculate.  Familiarity 
sometimes  breeds  something  which  is  not  good- 
fellowship. 


THE  GUILTY  PARTIES   IN  CHINA. 

EVIDENCE  is  forthcoming  to  establish  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Empress  Dowager  and 
the  Extremists,  at  least,  among  those  who  have  formed 
her  inner  Council  since  the  coup  d'etat,  have  fostered 
and  carefully  prepared  the  movement  that  has  resulted 
in  the  massacre  which  was  declared  to  the  world  in  a 
Chinese  telegram  last  Monday.  The  reports  which 
reach  us  are  confused  in  detail,  but  they  all  tend  to  fix 
upon  Prince  Tuan  and  Tung  Fuh-siang  the  responsi- 
bility of  urging  on  their  followers  to  the  final  assault 
on  the  Legations  ;  and  the  decapitation  of  those  two 
men  on  the  scene  of  their  crime  will  be  among  the  first 
and  most  obvious  acts  of  retribution.  But  the  execu- 
tion of  those  primarily  responsible  is  not  enough.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  devise  a  method  of  branding  upon 
all  concerned  a  record  of  their  guilt.  There  is  pointed 
out,  we  believe,  to  travellers  on  the  Yang-tse  a  spot 
where  once  stood  a  town  that  has  been  obliterated,  as 
a  punishment  for  some  crime  which  the  Chinese  rulers 
of  those  days  held  too  great  for  ordinary  retribution. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Peking  should  be  similarly 
effaced,  and  that  a  tablet  should  be  erected  to  record 
that  here  once  stood  the  accursed  city  in  which  the 
irites  of  hospitality  due  to  the  stranger  from  afar  were 


violated  by  the  murder  of  men  women  and  children  of  a 
status  which  nations  in  all  ages  have  regarded  as 
privileged  and  inviolable. 

The  diagnosis  of  crime  like  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
is  essential  to  the  adoption  of  proper  measures  of 
treatment  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  kept  in  view 
that  the  hostilities  against  foreigners  in  North  China 
are  the  outcome  of  measures  long  ago  conceived  and 
that  have  been  long  developing.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned so  much  with  the  edict  in  which  the  Empress 
desired  the  Viceroys,  in  November  last,  to  resent 
forcibly  and  without  reference  to  the  Throne  any 
further  acts  of  aggressidn.  War  may  be  wise  or 
unwise  ;  but  it  is  a  recognised  resort  under  given 
conditions.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the 
evidence  of  preparation  for  pillage  and  murder  furnished 
by  the  encouragement  of  the  Boxer  movement,  in 
spite  of  official  remonstrance  and  the  reprehension 
even  of  well-disposed  Chinese.  So  long  ago  as 
10  January  last,  the  "North  China  Herald"  published 
a  letter  addressed  to  a  Chinese  gentleman  living  at 
Shanghai,  by  a  member  of  his  family  domiciled  in 
the  capital  of  Shantung,  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  We  are  having  a  general  panic  caused  by  the 
reign  of  terror  now  running  rampant  through  the 
province,  arising  through  the  depredations  and  atroci- 
ties of  bandits  upon  the  villages  and  towns  where  they 
are  murdering  and  pillaging  all  who  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  foreigners  and  foreign  missionaries.  To  the 
question  Where  is  the  Governor,  and  what  is  he  doing 
that  he  allows  all  this  to  take  place  under  his  eyes  ?  the 
answer  is  :  So  great  and  deep  is  the  hatred  of  Governor 
Yii  Hsien  against  everything  foreign  and  against 
all  Chinese  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
foreigners  that,  flinging  to  the  four  winds  all  pru- 
dential motives  of  maintaining  peace  within  his 
dominion  which  should  be  the  true  duty  of  every 
official,  our  Governor  has  to  the  astonishment  and 
terror  of  all  law-abiding  people  actually  given  open  help 
and  encouragement  to  the  bandits  and  desperadoes  of 
the  province  who  have  joined  themselves  together  under 
patriotic  designations  as  a  cloak  to  their  true  aim  of 
pillage  and  robbery  .  .  .  With  such  countenance  and 
encouragement  from  the  highest  official  of  the  province, 
what  subordinate  officer  would  dare  to  bring  these 
ruffians  to  punishment,  when  the  penalty  is  denuncia- 
tion to  the  Throne  and  loss  of  rank  and  office  ?  .  .  .  So 
far,  although  the  foreigners  in  the  mission  stations 
throughout  the  smaller  towns  are  actually  in  great  fear 
of  attack,  none  of  them  have  been  molested,  but  this 
cannot  last  long  ;  for,  knowing  that  they  have  the 
license  of  the  highest  official  in  the  province,  these 
bandits  are  bound  in  the  near  future  to  try  their 
hand  against  the  missionary  himself  also,  if  he  should 
be  so  unlucky  as  to  meet  them  during  one  of  their 
expeditions  after  victims  and  spoil.  Until  such 
a  thing  happens  and  the  Governor  be  called  to  account 
by  Peking,  I  do  not  think  that  much  will  be  done  at 
present  to  stop  them  in  their  licensed  mission  of  pillage 
and  murder  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  what  will  not 
happen  ?  The  whole  land  will  rise  when  the  people  see 
that  robbery  and  rapine  will  be  actually  condoned  by 
the  Governor,  and  we  shall  soon  see  not  bands  of 
hundreds  but  armies  of  thousands  roaming  throughout 
the  province  after  pillage  and  spoil." 

The  prediction  was  fulfilled,  shortly  after,  by  the 
murder  of  an  English  missionary,  Mr.  Brooks  ;  and  Yii 
Hsien  was  recalled,  in  deference  to  the  representations 
of  Her  Majesty's  Minister.  So  far,  however,  from 
associating  his  recall  with  the  disgrace  attributable  to 
wrongdoing,  the  Empress  received  him  with  favour 
and  appointed  him  to  the  Government  of  Shanse.  Is 
it  surprising  that  we  hear,  now,  of  the  Boxer  movement 
spreading  to  Shanse,  and  of  its  Governor  being  among 
those  who  decline  to  join  the  Viceroys  who  are  in  favour 
of  maintaining  order  and  peace  ?  Yii  Hsien  was 
succeeded  in  Shantung  by  Yuan  Shih-kai,  of  whom  it 
is  related  that  he  perceived  the  danger  and  reported  to 
the  Throne  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  its  re- 
pression. A  private  reply  is  alleged,  however,  to  have 
been  sent,  to  the  effect  that  if  trouble  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  such  action,  he,  the  Governor,  would  have 
to  bear  the  consequences  ;  and  concluding  :  "  Let 
the  good  people  be  dealt  with  in  a  merciful  and  generous 
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way,  to  the  benefit  of  all."  We  need  only  refer  to  the 
Peking  letter  quoted  by  the  Saturday  Review  a  fort- 
night ago,  in  which  the  whole  tragedy  that  has  been 
enacted  was  predicted  in  detail,  and  resume  our 
synopsis  of  more  recent  testimony  to  the  complicity 
of  the  Reactionary  clique.  So  recently  as  last  May, 
the  Empress  promoted  to  the  Governorship  of  Peking  a 
Censor,  Wang  Pei-yi'i,  who  was  an  avowed  chief  of 
the  I-ho-chuan  and  who  set  forthwith  to  work  to 
encourage  and  develop  the  movement  in  Chih-li.  It  was 
this  that  led  primarily  to  the  recall  of  Li  Hung-chang. 
The  acting  Viceroy  of  Chih-li  having  resigned  his  post 
avowedly  because  all  his  attempts  to  maintain  order  and 
suppress  the  Boxers  were  checkmated  by  Wang  Pei-yii, 
Yung  Lu  suggested  that  Li  Hung-chang  should  be  called 
up  to  fill  the  vacancy.  That  he  was  thwarted  at  the  time 
by  Kang  Yi  explains  the  interval  between  the  first  report 
of  Li's  contemplated  journey  and  its  realisation.  It  was 
about  a  week  later  (10  June)  that  Sir  Claude  Macdonald 
telegraphed  to  H.M.  Consul-General  at  Shanghai 
— for  public  information — details  of  the  outrages 
that  had  occurred  ;  adding  "  The  Chinese  Government 
has  been  affected  by  these  events  so  far  as  to  send  high 
officials  to  parley  with  the  Boxers,  but  does  not  show 
any  intention  summarily  to  suppress  them.  Probably 
it  still  has  power  to  do  so  ;  but  the  Throne  is  strongly 
influenced  by  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  troops  is  doubtful." 

We  have  narrated  these  among  other  incidents 
related  in  the  last  mail  papers  from  Shanghai,  because 
they  throw  light  upon  much  that  had  been  obscure  in 
the  brief  telegraphic  statements  which  reached  us  at 
the  time  ;  and  because  they  clearly  establish  the  guilt 
of  the  Empress  and  her  accomplices  for  the  Boxer 
rising  and  all  that  has  ensued.  It  is  a  Manchu  move- 
ment originating  in  the  North,  and  tending  to  spread  : 
not  a  national  movement  of  which  Manchus  have  taken 
the  lead.  If  it  were  a  Chinese  movement  that  had  broken 
out  incidentally  in  Chih-li,  we  should  not  have  found  the 
great  Viceroys  bent  on  maintaining  order  and  willing  to 
resist  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  Peking. 
That  there  is  a  latent  element  of  dislike  to  foreigners 
elsewhere  than  in  the  two  provinces  implicated,  is  of 
course  true.  But  the  sympathy  is  not  sufficient, 
evidently — or  has  at  any  rate  not  yet  been  sufficient — to 
induce  the  Viceroys  to  discard  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency and  plunge  the  great  regions  they  control 
into  turmoil.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  promise  them 
support  in  all  contingencies;  becomes  clear.  The 
defeat  of  the  Government — we  presume  we  must  call 
them — the  "  Government"  forces  at  Tient-sin  will  tend, 
it  may  be  hoped,  to  discourage  insurrection  among 
their  sympathisers  elsewhere  ;  but  it  will  not  be  till  the 
flags  of  the  Allies  float  over  the  gates  and  palaces  of 
Peking  that  the  lesson  will  have  been  driven  finally 
home.  A  secretary  of  one  of  the  Peking  boards  is  said 
by  the  "  Peking  and  Tient-sin  Times  "  to  have  remarked, 
not  long  ago,  to  a  high  official — "What  does  China 
fear,  and  why  does  she  give  way  to  these  foreigners  ? 
They  are  supposed  to  be  rich  and  powerful  because  they 
live  in  tall  houses,  drive  in  carriages,  and  feed  delicately. 
But  if  they  were  really  wealthy  they  would  not  come  to 
China  and  beg  us  to  buy  their  goods  ;  and  if  they  are 
not  wealthy,  then  their  armies  are  only  a  myth.  When 
anything  happens  and  a  foreigner  is  killed,  what  do  we 
see?  They  only  ask  for  money  or  a  new  church.  If 
they  were  really  strong  they  would  attack  and  punish 
us.  China  is  richer  and  stronger  than  they  all,  and  she 
should  not  give  way  to  them."  That  is  the  delusion 
which  has  to  be  dispelled. 


THE  PROGRESS  OE  THE  WAR. 

T  OR  I)  ROBERTS'  decisive  blow  has  been  long 
-1— '  delayed,  but  now  at  last  there  are  indications  that 
it  is  about  to  be  struck.  Already  General  Ian  Hamilton 
—  than  who  no  better  leader  of  an  advanced  guard 
could  be  found— has  started  at  the  head  of  a  newly 
formed  division,  and  important  developments  may 
momentarily  be  expected.  The  progress  of  affairs 
during  the  past  fortnight  has  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory.      More     "regrettable"   incidents  have 


occurred,  and  a  party  of  Boers  have  broken  through' 
General  Rundle's  cordon.  This  however  was  almost  to 
be  expected.  In  such  a  difficult  country,  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  guard  every  avenue  of  approach.  Though 
Lord  Roberts  has,  since  the  occupation  of  Pretoria, 
apparently  been  inactive,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend  have  been, 
considerable. 

It  is  the  lines  of  communication  which,  during 
the  last  fortnight,  have  occasioned  most  trouble. 
Hearing  that  the  Boers  were  trying  to  work  round  his 
right,  with  the  railway  as  their  main  objective,  Lord 
Roberts  on  the  5th  attempted  to  drive  them  eastwards 
with  the  combined  forces  of  Generals  Hutton  and 
Mahon.  During  the  next  two  days,  this  object  was 
apparently  achieved  by  General  Mahon,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  operations  was  attacked  by  3,000 
Boers  with  guns.  Similarly  on  the  8th  General 
Hutton  was  also  attacked  without  success.  But 
these  failures  did  not  dishearten  the  enemy.  For 
on  the  nth  another  determined  attack  was  made  on 
Lord  Roberts'  left  at  Nikral's  Nek — about  eighteen 
miles  from  Pretoria  and  near  the  spot  where  the  road 
crosses  the  Crocodile  river.  This  post  was  held  by  a 
squadron  of  the  Scots  Greys,  five  companies  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Regiment  and  two  horse  artillery  guns 
w'ith  the  object  of  maintaining  intact  communication 
with  Rustenburg.  The  force  was  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Roberts.  It  appears  that  the  latter  had 
neglected  the  ordinary  military  precautions,  and 
that  the  heights  on  either  side  of  the  Nek  had 
been  left  unoccupied.  A  disaster  was  therefore  more 
than  probable.  The  attack  was  delivered  in, 
superior  numbers,  and  a  heavy  fire  from  guns  in 
commanding  positions  was  soon  brought  to  bear  on, 
the  small  force  in  the  Nek.  The  fighting  lasted  more 
or  less  throughout  the  day,  and  although  reinforce- 
ments were  dispatched  from  headquarters  on  receipt 
of  the  news,  the  garrison  was  overpowered  before  the 
latter  could  reach  the  spot.  At  the  same  time  an 
attack  was  made  upon  our  outposts  on  the  north  of 
the  town.  But  this  was  fortunately  not  successful, 
and  our  losses  would  have  been  small  had  not  a  party 
of  Boers  been  mistaken  for  our  men.  At  Rustenburg — 
sixty  miles  west  of  Pretoria — a  Boer  force  under  Com- 
mandant Zimmer  appeared  about  the  same  time  before 
the  town,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  Getting  the 
brief  and  pertinent  reply  that  Rustenburg  was  held  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government  who  intended  to  continue 
holding  it,  the  enemy  opened  fire  and  attempted  to  gain 
possession  of  the  heights  which  command  the  town. 
This,  however — owing  to  the  admirable  arrangements 
which  had  been  made — was  frustrated,  while  finally, 
owing  to  the  timely  assistance  of  a  force  under  Colonel 
Holdsworth,  the  Boers  were  dispersed.  General  Baden- 
Powell  reached  Rustenburg  on  the  8th,  where  he  found 
everything  progressing  satisfactorily.  On  the  16th  Lord 
Roberts  once  more  assumed  the  offensive,  and  on  that 
day  a  force  under  General  Ian  Hamilton,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  newly  formed  brigade  under  Colonel 
Cunningham  and  Colonel  Hickman's  mounted  infantry 
as  well  as  some  guns,  advanced  to  Waterval  without 
opposition,  and  on  the  following  day  to  Hammerskraal. 
At  Krugersdorp  on  the  nth  General  Smith-Dorrien 
had  a  successful  engagement  with  the  enemy 
when  he  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  them  ;  and 
on  the  17th  Lord  Methuen  left  Krugersdorp  in 
order  to  clear  the  district  between  there  and 
Rustenburg.  The  enemy  were  again  active  on  the 
17th  when  a  determined  attack  was  delivered  on  the 
left  of  the  position  occupied  by  General  Pole-Carew's 
division,  and  along  the  left  flank  which  was  occupied 
by  General  Hutton.  The  flank  was  held  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Fusiliers  and  the  Canadian  Mountain  Infantry. 
Repeated  attacks  were  made  on  our  position,  which 
resulted  in  heavy  loss  to  the  Beers.  As  regards  Sir 
Redvers  Buller's  movements  little  is  known.  From 
the  Orange  Colony  we  learn  that  on  the  3rd  the  Boers 
were  successfully  engaged  by  General  Paget  at  Pleis- 
fontein,  and  driven  out  of  a  strong  position.  Fol- 
lowing them  up  General  Paget  on  the  4th  reached 
Blauwkopje — fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Bethle- 
hem ;  where  Mr.  Stcyn  was  reported  to  have 
been,  but  on   the   approach   of   our   forces   he  left 
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tor  Fouriesberg.  The  combined  forces  of  Generals 
Paget  and  Clements  entered  Bethlehem  on  the  7th, 
and  on  nearing  the  town  they  demanded  its  sur- 
render. This  being  refused  by  Christian  de  Wet, 
General  Paget,  by  a  wide  turning  movement  obtained 
possession  of  the  strongest  part  of  the  Boer  posi- 
tion, and  on  the  following  day  the  town  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  broken 
and  difficult.  Consequently  the  action  of  the  cavalry 
was  somewhat  ineffective.  An  attack  on  two  separate 
positions  was  simultaneously  delivered  by  Generals 
Clements  and  Paget,  and  the  former  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  retaking  a  British  gun  which  had  been  captured 
at  Stormberg.  On  the  8th  the  advanced  guard  of 
General  Hunter's  division — the  one  commanded  until 
recently  by  General  Ian  Hamilton — reached  Bethlehem. 
An  official  telegram  dated  the  17th  informed  us  that 
1,^00  Boers  with  five  guns  had  managed  to  break 
through  the  cordon  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
divisions  of  Generals  Hunter  and  Rundle  between 
Bethlehem  and  Ficksburg.  They  made  off  in  the 
direction  of  Lindley,  and  on  the  following  day  were 
reported  to  be  half  way  between  Bethlehem  and 
Lindley  closely  followed  by  General  Broadwood's 
cavalry  and  General  Ridley's  mounted  infantry.  Gene- 
rally, the  position  of  affairs  in  General  Rundle's 
neighbourhood  has  changed  but  little.  But  doubtless 
now  that  serious  operations  are  recommenced  in  the 
North,  we  may  soon  hear  of  stirring  events  in  the 
South. 


THE  HALF-YEAR'S  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

GOODS  of  native  produce  were  exported  from  this 
country,  according  to  the  Custom  House  compu- 
tation, to  the  value  of  over  144  millions  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year  ;  this  represents  an  increase  of 
nearly  eighteen  millions,  or  14  per  cent.,  upon  the  value 
of  the  exports  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  increase,  regarded  thus  simply,  affords  good  reason 
for  satisfaction  ;  and  even  when  a  more  detailed 
examination  is  made  there  remains  cause  for  some 
measure  of  congratulation.  Nevertheless,  as  one  pro- 
ceeds with  an  examination  of  the  figures  and  their 
significance,  the  Englishman's  self-congratulation  at 
these  swelling  returns  must  needs  be  whittled  away 
to  a  considerable  degree.  We  have  no  special  love 
for  the  part  of  the  candid  friend,  and  in  this  time 
of  manifold  anxieties  one  would  wish  rather  to  mini- 
mise the  causes  for  depression  ;  the  more  so  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  year  must  have  cured  the 
most  easy-going  Englishman  of  his  national  vice  of 
complacency.  Whether  it  be  the  Empire's  defences 
or  the  Empire's  trade  which  is  under  discussion,  the 
Englishman  to-day  is  mainly  concerned  and  desirous  to 
know  the  exhaustive  truth.  First,  then,  let  us  regard 
these  trade  figures  in  the  light  of  the  monetary  wealth 
of  the  country — a  view  of  particular  importance  now 
that  Imperial  responsibilities  are  entailing  great  increase 
in  the  national  expenditure.  As  we  have  said,  the 
growth  in  the  value  of  the  home  exports  during  the 
past  six  months  amounts  to  nearly  eighteen  millions. 
But,  simultaneously,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
nearly  nineteen  millions  in  the  value  of  the  imports. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  money  in  the  country  earned 
by  foreign  trade,  therefore,  the  half-year's  over-seas 
commerce  has  left  us  a  million  to  the  bad. 

A  leading  fact  in  connexion  with  the  increase  in 
money  value  is  that  the  higher  figures  of  our  exports 
are  much  more  the  result  of  higher  prices  than  of  a 
bigger  volume  of  trade.  The  main  factor  in  the 
present  situation  Is  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
prices  of  raw  materials.  Coal  is  the  conspicuous 
— the  clamant — instance.  English  railway  companies 
during  recent  weeks  have  been  renewing  their  contracts 
at  an  average  advance  of  full  50  per  cent.  In  some  cases 
the  new  contract  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  old.  The  price  of  coal  affects  the  price  of  every 
other  commodity — from  pig-iron  to  bread — and  either,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  railways,  eats  woefully  into  the  profits 
of  the  industry,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  goods,  is 
echoed  in  a  correspondingly  higher  price  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  manufactured  article,  though  the  seller  of 
that  article  gets  no  advantage  out  of  the  bigger  price  he  is 


obliged  to  ask  for  it.  So  we  find  that  more  than  six  and  a 
half  millions — over  a  third,  that  is — of  the  total  increase 
in  the  export  values  for  the  half-year  is  under  the  head 
of  coal  sold  abroad.  This  does  not  mean  an  equivalent 
increase  in  price  :  we  wish  it  did  in  this  connexion  ;  for, 
despite  the  coal  famine  in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  depletion  of  our  coal  reserves,  notwith- 
standing the  need  in  particular  for  conserving  for 
British  use  the  precious  steam  coal  which  is  the  very 
life-blood  of  navies,  we  have  sent  out  of  the  country 
during  the  past  six  months  over  a  million  tons  of  coal 
more  than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  although  in  the 
first  half  of  last  year  we  supplied  the  foreigner  with 
four  and  a  quarter  million  tons  more  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1898.  This  continuously  accelerated 
depletion  of  our  irreplaceable  mineral  wealth,  and  the 
continuous  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  coal  sent 
abroad,  make  one^of  the  mostserious  facts  in  our  national 
economy  to-day.  We  have  pointed  to  it  over  and  over 
again  in  these  columns,  but  so  important,  so  growingly 
important,  is  it,  that  even  at  the  risk  of  wearisome 
reiteration,  we  must  again  press  it  upon  the  public. 
For  some  months  past,  and  particularly  just  now,  every- 
one is  seriously  concerned  with  the  high  price  of  coal, 
and  asking  helplessly  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  force  a 
reduction.  There  is  one  thing  which  can  be  done,  and 
only  one.  Put  a  five-shilling  duty  again  upon  every  ton 
of  coal  exported.  Up  in  the  North,  when  railway  and 
gas  companies  and  other  consumers  object  to  the  unpre- 
cedented prices  demanded  of  them  by  the  coal-owners, 
the  reply  is,  "  If  you  won't  have  it  at  this  price,  we 
have  customers  abroad  who  will  be  glad  to  take  it." 
A  five-shilling  duty  added  to  the  price  and  the  freight 
would  heavily  discourage  the  foreign  purchaser,  and  if 
he  were  out  of  the  market  the  coal-owner  would  no 
longer  have  his  excuse  for  raising  prices.  And  if  the 
foreign  customer  did  even  then  buy  the  English  coal, 
two  welcome  results  would  follow  :  his  cost  of  production 
would  go  up,  rendering  him  less  able  to  compete  with 
English  manufactures,  and  for  every  ton  sold  abroad 
five  shillings  would  go  into  the  national  Exchequer  in 
relief  of  taxation. 

But  to  return  to  our  export  trade  figures.  A  calcu- 
lation of  the  quantities  and  values  in  the  coal  exports 
for  the  half-year  and  for  the  first  half-year  of  1899 
shows  that  the  price  obtained  for  the  coal  sold  abroad 
is  fully  50  per  cent,  greater  this  year  than  last  ;  the 
average  price  was  10s.  ^d.  per  ton  last  year,  and 
15s.  io\d.  per  ton  this  year.  Of  the  6|  millions  increase 
in  the  coal  figures  about  5-5  millions  is  due  to  the 
increased  price.  How  much  of  the  nl  millions  increase 
in  the  export  of  other  articles  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause  ?  Clearly,  with  a  50  per  cent,  advance  in 
the  price  of  coal,  a  very  great  deal.  We  cannot 
eliminate  a  single  article.  In  the  case  of  iron  and 
machinery  the  proportion  must  be  very  great,  but  in 
every  class  of  export — not  excepting  even  "living 
animals  " — the  higher  cost  of  coal  must  have  had  its 
influence.  Nor  has  coal  been  the  only  cause  of  higher 
prices.  Owing  to  a  phenomenal  boom  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  throughout  the  world,  the  makers  of  pig- 
iron  have  been  reaping  a  harvest  only  less  abundant 
than  that  of  the  coal-owners.  Of  course  the  iron- 
masters have  had  to  pay  a  fearfully  heavy  tribute  to  the 
collieries,  because  the  chief  factor  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  pig-iron  is  the  cost  of  the  coal  which  feeds 
the  furnaces  ;  but  even  so  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  more  than  recouped  themselves 
for  the  higher  cost  of  fuel.  There  has  been  an  insati- 
able demand  for  pig-iron,  as  the  dwindling  stocks 
witness.  Now  the  average  price  of  pig-iron  has  been 
35!  per  cent,  higher  this  past  half-year  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1899 ;  and  in  consequence 
ship-builders,  machinery-makers,  hardware  manufac- 
turers, all  in  fact  who  have  to  use  iron  or  steel 
in  their  work,  have  had  to  pay  more  than  a  third 
as  much  again  for  raw  iron,  as  well  as  half  as 
much  again  for  coal.  There  is  however  some  satis- 
faction to  be  found  in  respect  of  coal  and  iron  in  the 
fact  that  though  the  manufacturers  have  not  reaped  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  prices  of  their  wares,  the  money  has 
been  kept  in  the  country  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the 
textile  manufactures  we  lack  even  this  satisfaction. 
During  the  past  half-year  the  import  of  raw  cotton,  for 
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instance,  has  decreased  from  8|  to  i\  million  cwts.,  but 
the  price  paid  for  raw  cotton  has  increased  from  16  to 
\S\  millions  sterling.  Our  manufacturers  have  there- 
fore had  to  pay  nearly  40  per  cent,  more  for  their  raw 
material,  as  well  as  50  per  cent,  more  for  their  fuel. 
The  value  of  the  export  of  cotton  manufactures  mean- 
while has  only  increased  by  2\  millions,  or  by  a  little 
under  8  per  cent.  Upon  a  wide  survey  of  the  items 
composing  cur  foreign  trade  during  the  past  half-year  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  either  for 
lamentation  or  congratulation  ;  but  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  period  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering has  been  "  a  period  of  boom  "  and  that  many 
indications  are  apparent  that  the  boom  is  more  than  on 
the  wane.  Indeed,  in  some  industries,  particularly  in 
the  textile  trades,  it  has  already  been  succeeded  by 
depression,  and  stories  come  from  the  iron  and  steel 
districts  of  a  lack  of  forward  orders  which  indicates  that 
in  those >  quarters  too  the  day  of  the  boom  is  far 
spent.  Meanwhile  our  foreign  competitors  have  been 
consolidating  and  extending  their  industrial  capacities 
to  an  extent  which  will  make  England  less  prepared 
than  before  to  withstand  the  coming  days  of  depression. 


SOME   RUSSIAN  IMPRESSIONS. 

TO  me,  when  I  was  in  Russia,  in  the  summer  of 
1897,  Russia  seemed  the  country  of  freedom.  I 
was  a  foreigner,  I  did  not  concern  myself  in  questions 
either  of  politics  or  religion  ;  I  went  at  the  time  of  the 
Medical  Congress,  and  with  a  friend  who  was  a  member 
of  that  congress  ;  so  that  I  had  certain  advantages  in 
my  favour.  After  the  stories  I  had  heard  of  the  Russian 
custom-house,  I  was  in  some  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
my  manuscripts  :  my  bags  were  not  even  opened  at  the 
frontier.  My  friend  was  carrying  a  book  by  Edward 
Carpenter  for  Count  Tolstoi,  a  book  forbidden  by  the 
Russian  censor  ;  and  the  book  reached  Tolstoi  in  safety. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  so  orderly  or  discreet  as 
the  collection,  examination,  and  return  of  passports  at 
the  railway  station  on  the  Russian  frontier.  Wherever 
I  went,  in  Moscow  and  in  S.  Petersburg,  I  found,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  a  delightful  absence  of 
officialism  ;  I  could  go  where  I  liked,  do  as  I  pleased, 
was  not  expected  at  every  moment  to  conform  to  some 
unknown  regulation,  as  one  is  expected  in  Germany, 
for  instance  ;  the  same  freedom  seemed  to  exist  even 
among  the  natives.  Peasants  would  clamber  up  against 
the  windows  of  a  royal  palace,  the  coachman  would 
turn  to  the  prince  whom  he  was  driving,  and  light  his 
cigarette  from  the  cigarette  of  his  master. 

And  I  think  I  never  saw  people  so  friendly  with  one 
another,  except  perhaps  in  Spain.  And  this  friendliness, 
in  Russia,  goes  somewhat  further,  becomes  a  more 
definitely  helpful  thing,  than  it  does  in  Spain.  No  doubt 
it  is  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  to  the 
necessary  dependence  of  people  upon  each  other  in 
their  struggle  against  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer. 
But  it  has  become  an  earnest  helpfulness,  which  has 
stamped  itself  upon  the  very  faces  of  the  people.  And, 
after  all  one  has  heard  of  Russian  brutality,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  for  oneself  the  signs  of  gentleness  which  are 
to  be  found  not  only  in  these  grave,  bearded,  patient 
faces,  but  in  many  little,  unexpected  ways.  One  hardly 
thinks  of  Russia  without  thinking  of  the  knout.  Well, 
the  Russian  cabmen  drive  without  whips,  using  only  the 
end  of  their  reins,  and  the  reins  finish  in  a  mere  bunch 
of  ribbons. 

When  the  Russian  is  cruel,  he  is  cruel  just  as  the 
barbarian  always  is,  because  he  is  indifferent  to  pain, 
his  own  or  another's.  He  does  not  spare,  because  he 
would  not  complain.  And  he  has  the  Mohammedan's 
readiness  to  sacrifice  everything  for  a  cause,  which  to 
him  is  that  spiritual  and  temporal  power  which  is  his 
religion,  and  which  has  taken  far  deeper  root  in  him 
than  any  mere  sentiment,  essentially  a  modern  one, 
of  tolerance  or  of  sympathy  with  suffering.  In  the 
Roumiantsof  Museum  at  Moscow  there  is  the  cage 
in  which  Emilian  Pougatchef  was  imprisoned  ;  it  is  a 
cage  only  very  slightly  higher  and  wider  than  the  height 
and  size  of  an  average  man  ;  it  has  chains  for  fastening 
hand  and  foot  together,  so  that  the  man  can  only  stand 
upright,  without  even  moving,  inside  the  iron  bars  of 


his  portable  prison.  But  Pougatchef  was  a  religious 
revolter,  and  to  spare  one  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  religion  would  have  been  to  spare  a  dangerous 
enemy  of  God. 

The  word  which  I  should  use  to  represent  the  main 
impression  made  on  me  by  the  average  Russian,  the 
soldier,  the  railway-porter,  the  labourer,  is  uprightness; 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  contrast  very  favourably  with  a 
quality  perhaps  equally  strong  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  faces  and  the  bearing  of  the  average  German.  To 
the  German,  discipline  and  obedience  are  painful  duties  ; 
he  appreciates  them  and  he  acquires  them,  but  he 
becomes  something  of  an  automaton  in  the  process. 
To  the  Russian  they  are  the  duty  which  is  itsown reward, 
a  sort  of  religion,  which  it  is  a  delight  to  fulfil. 

The  Russian  has  a  genius  for  self-sacrifice  ;  self- 
sacrifice  has  made  him  a  martyr  and  a  conspirator  ;  it 
has  given  him  strength  and  weakness.  He  can  resign 
himself  to  anything,  and  resignation  can  just  as  easily 
be  heroism  or  mere  apathy.  The  heroic  side  of  it  we 
all  know  ;  the  other,  at  times  comic,  side,  may  be  seen 
any  day  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  by  watching  a 
cabman  who  has  been  paid  too  small  a  fare.  He  does 
not  explode  into  anger,  like  a  cabman  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  ;  he  does  nor  contest  the  matter,  he  does 
not  even  remonstrate  :  he  looks  at  the  money  in  his 
open  hand  with  a  woebegone  expression,  closes  his 
hand  upon  it  in  a  gesture  of  weak  despair,  and  seems 
to  say,  "  Well,  it  has  happened  to  me  again  !  " 

In  Russia  everything  is  large  and  everything  is  loud. 
Moscow  is  like  an  immense  village,  and  everything  in 
in  it  is  built  broad,  not  high,  because  there  is  so  much 
space  to  cover.  The  public  squares,  unpaved  and 
surrounded  by  a  little  rim  of  cobbles,  are  as  big  as 
meadows.  The  arcades  and  passages,  with  their 
cellars  below,  their  shops  above,  their  glass  roofs,  are 
so  enormous  that  they  could  hold  the  Passage  des 
Panoramas,  and  the  Burlington  Arcade,  and  the 
galleries  at  Milan,  without  filling  more  than  a  corner  of 
them.  Colours  shriek  and  flame  ;  the  Muscovite  eye 
sees  only  by  emphasis  and  by  contrast ;  red  is  com- 
pleted either  by  another  red  or  by  a  bright  blue.  There 
are  no  shades,  no  reticences,  no  modulations.  The 
restaurants  are  filled  with  the  din  of  vast  mechanical 
organs,  with  drums  and  cymbals  ;  a  great  bell  clashes 
against  a  chain  on  all  the  trams,  to  clear  the  road  ; 
the  music  which  one  hears  is  a  ferocity  of  brass.  The 
masons  who  build  the  houses  build  in  top-boots,  red 
shirts,  and  pink  trousers  ;  the  houses  are  painted 
red  or  green  or  blue  ;  the  churches  are  like  the  temples 
of  savage  idols,  tortured  into  every  unnatural  shape 
and  coloured  every  glaring  colour.  Bare  feet,  osier- 
sandals,  and  legs  swathed  in  rags,  pass  to  and  fro 
among  the  top-boots  of  the  middle  classes,  the  patent 
leather  boots  of  the  upper  classes,  like  the  inner 
savagery  of  a  race  still  so  near  barbarism,  made 
evident  in  that  survival  of  the  foot-gear  of  primitive 
races. 

But  if  we  would  see  what  is  really  at  the  root  of  the 
national  character,  the  actual  nature  of  the  peasant,  it 
is  not  even  in  Moscow  that  it  must  be  sought,  but  in 
such  a  place  as  Sergievo,  and  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Troitsa  Monastery,  on  the 
day  of  the  Assumption.  The  monastery,  bulbous  and 
angular,  with  its  red  walls  and  gold  and  green  domes 
and  spires,  is  set  on  the  triangular  point  of  a  small 
hill  ;  all  about  it  are  bright  coloured  sheds  and  shops 
and  booths,  and  little  village  houses  of  painted  wood  ; 
a  village  fair  was  going  on,  in  honour  of  the  pilgrimage, 
and  a  stream  of  men  and  women  in  bright  clothes 
wandered  up  and  down  all  the  roads  incessantly,  and 
gathered  in  groups  about  the  tea-shops  and  the  booths 
of  the  fair.  Inside  the  monastery  walls,  in  the  churches 
and  along  all  the  paths,  this  immense,  quiet,  ugly  crowd 
wandered  on,  or  waited  patiently  at  gateways.  It  was 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  women,  and  these  women 
were  all  old,  or  looked  old,  and  they  were  all  ugly,  and 
all  shapeless,  dressed  in  a  patchwork  of  bright  colours, 
their  skirts  looped  up  about  their  red  and  wrinkled 
legs,  bare  to  the  knee,  or  above  their  osier  shoes  bound 
about  with  cords.  They  were  shapeless  and  uncouth, 
with  bodies  that  seemed  as  if  they  had  never  known 
even  the  animal  joys  of  life  ;  but  there  was  none  of  the 
dirt,  disease,  and  violence  of   a  French   or  Italian 
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pilgrimage,  of  Lourdes  or  Casalbordino.  They  were 
clean  and  sturdy,  and  they  passed  slowly,  leaning  on 
their  staves,  or  waiting  two  and  two  in  long  lines,  to 
«nter  the  church  and  kiss  the  relics,  with  a  dogged 
patience,  without  noise,  or  talking,  or  laughter;  with 
a  fixed  sense  of  the  duty  to  be  done,  then  of  the  need 
of  rest,  and  then  of  the  long  journey  home.  They  went 
in  order  into  the  large  room  by  the  refectory,  took 
their  bread  and  salt,  which  they  ate  in  the  refectory,  and 
then  sat  down,  like  great  grown-up  school  children, 
at  long  wooden  tables  in  the  open  air,  where  the  monks 
served  them  with  bread  and  soup.  Then  they  flung 
themselves  down  on  the  ground  wherever  they  happened 
to  find  a  little  free  space,  and  slept  heavily.  They  lay 
there  with  their  heads  on  their  bundles,  themselves  like 
big  bundles  of  rags  ;  some  of  them  lay  in  the  grave- 
yard, upon  the  graves  and  the  turf,  like  a  dead  army, 
waiting  to  be  buried.  And  in  all  this  there  was  no 
fervour,  no  excitement,  a  perfectly  contained  emotion, 
a  dogged  doing  of  something  which  they  had  set  out  to 
do.  They  had  come  from  all  parts  of  Russia,  walking 
all  the  way,  and  they  had  come  simply  to  kiss  the 
relics,  and  then  to  go  home  again,  because  it  was  their 
duty.  They  were  all  good-humoured,  cheerful,  con- 
tented ;  they  accepted  discomfort  as  they  accepted 
poverty,  labour,  their  bodies  which  had  never  known 
happiness  or  beauty.  Contentment  in  them  was 
strength,  but  it  had  in  it  also  something  lamentable. 
Here,  in  this  placid  and  vigorous  herd  of  animals,  were 
women  who  had  never  discovered  that  women  could  be 
beautiful,  human  beings  who  had  never  discovered  that 
life  could  be  a  desirable  thing  in  itself. 

Arthur  Symons. 


THE  CHARM  OF  QUOTATION. 

MOST  of  us  are  probably  aware — whether  we  have 
commented  on  the  fact  or  no— of  a  tendency  in 
ourselves,  or  in  some  or  many  of  our  friends,  to  express 
our  own  thoughts  in  what  is  avowedly  the  phraseology  of 
others.  A  classical  example  of  this  tendency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  immortal  Sam  VVeller,  especially  in  his 
reference,  as  a  witness,  to  what  "  the  soldier  said  when 
they  ordered  him  three  hundred  lashes."  But  it  is,  we 
need  hardly  say,  not  confined  to  conversation.  We  find 
it  with  equal  frequency  in  certain  kinds  of  literature. 
The  most  remarkable  literary  example  cf  it  is  Burton's 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  which  from  beginning  to 
end  is  a  mosaic  of  recondite  and  whimsical  quotations 
set,  like  tesserae,  in  the  cement  of  the  writer's  own 
caustic  prose.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  considerably 
astonished  Mr.  VVeller,  had  he  been  told  thathis  own  easy 
conversational  method  resembled  the  literary  method 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  of  English  authors  ;  but 
such  is  nevertheless  the  case.  In  the  cockney  repartees 
of  the  one,  and  in  the  scholarly  pages  of  the  other, 
the  magic  of  quotation  plays  precisely  the  same  part  ; 
and  communicates  to  each  a  certain  peculiar  charm. 

In  what,  then,  does  the  charm,  which  quotation  gives, 
reside  ?  The  use*;  of  quotation  are,  in  many  cases,  of 
course,  obvious.  In  controversial  works  it  is  essential  ; 
sometimes  in  order  to  support  the  views  of  the  writer 
himself  ;  sometimes  in  order  to  convey  to  his  readers  a 
precise  idea  of  the  views  which  he  is  engaged  in 
refuting.  It  has  sometimes  in  controversy  another 
function  also,  in  which  the  useful  is  united  with  the 
pleasurable,  and  which,  from  the  fpoint  of  view  of  the 
controversialist,  whether  he  is  writer,  or  orator,  makes 
argument  the  most  exhilarating  and  delightful  exercise 
in  the  world.  This  occurs  on  those  choice,  those 
supreme  occasions  when  he  is  able  to  quote  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  his  antagonist,  with  the  result  of 
making  his  antagonist  contradict  his  own  assertions, 
and  thus  placing  him  absurdly  and  hopelessly  in  the 
wrong.  The  pleasure  thus  produced,  indeed,  is  far 
from  being  as  selfish  as  it  may  seem.  It  is  not  confined 
to  the  victorious  controversialist  himself ;  but  it  is 
shared— as  the  experience  of  the  House  of  Commons 
shows  us — by  every  member  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  not  infrequently  by  many  belonging  to 
the  party  that  is  opposed  to  him  :  so  true  is  the  saying 
of  the  great  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  that  there  is 
always  something  which  does  not  displease  us  in  the 
misfortunes  of  our  friends.    But  beyond  the  pleasures 


referred  to,  and  beyond  these  obvious  uses,  the  habit 
of  quotation  has  something  to  recommend  it  which 
is  yet  more  generally  recognised,  though  it  is  not 
generally  understood.  When  people  praise  an  author 
as  being  a  master  of  "  apt  quotation,"  they  do  not 
mean  that  he  is  a  man  of  such  wide  and  well-digested 
knowledge  that  he  can  always,  when  occasion  requires, 
fortify  his  own  opinions  by  citing  the  authority  of  other 
experts  in  favour  of  them  :  nor  do  they  mean  that 
he  is  constantly  providing  others  with  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  those  who  disagree  with  him  refuted  out  of 
their  own  mouths.  The  pleasure  of  the  apt  quotation 
is  of  quite  a  different  character. 

In  regard  to  books.  The  three  explanations  of  it, 
which  lie  nearest  to  the  surface,  are  as  follows. 
In  the  first  place  the  apt  quotation  sometimes  gives 
us  a  pleasure  which  is  analogous  to  the  pleasure 
of  wit.  It  exhibits  to  us  the  words  of  some  well- 
known  writer  adroitly  taken  from  his  hands,  as  though 
it  was  a  tool  or  weapon,  and  applied  to  some  pur- 
pose surprisingly  different  from  his  own,  and  yet 
applied  to  it  with  equal,  or  perhaps  even  more 
success.  A  feat  of  this  kind  gives  us  an  agreeable 
shock  by  its  unexpectedness  ;  it  excites  our  admiration 
by  its  skill  ;  and  often  excites  us  to  laughter  by  its  com- 
bination of  fitness  with  incongruity.  Another  kind  of 
pleasure  which  an  apt  quotation  gives  us,  is  one  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  quoted  passage  takes  up  ideas 
which  the  writer  quoting  it  has  expressed  in  one  way, 
and  in  one  mood,  and  exhibits  them  to  us  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  another  mind — illumined  by 
other  ideas,  and  perfumed  with  other  associations. 
An  idea,  for  example,  which  has  just  been  expressed  in 
prose,  is  often  greatly  enriched  by  being  expressed  over 
again  in  some  other  writer's  verse,  or  in  the  prose  of 
some  other  writer  belonging  to  a  different  age.  A  third 
kind  of  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  apt  quotation  is 
as  follows — only  in  this  case  the  quotations  must  be 
not  apt  only,  but  abundant.  It  consists  not  in  the 
sense  that  the  ideas  of  any  given  author  are  amplified 
and  elucidated  by  means  of  the  words  of  others  ;  but  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  being  brought  into  contact  with, 
and  surrounded  by,  many  minds  whose  ideas  as  to  the 
same  subjects  are  different.  For  example,  the  moment 
we  dip  into  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  we 
feel  not  so  much  as  if  we  were  reading  the  work  of  one 
writer — namely  Burton  ;  but  as  if  Burton  were  leading 
us,  as  Dante  led  Virgil,  into  a  shadowy  world  peopled 
with  all  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  past,  who 
speak  to  us,  indeed,  only  on  the  subject  as  to  which 
our  guide  interrogates  them,  but  give  us  their  own 
opinions  about  them,  instead  of  merely  illustrating  his. 

But  let  us  turn  from  quotation,  as  we  are  most 
familiar  with  it  in  books,  to  quotation  as  we  are  most 
familiar  with  it  in  our  friends'  conversation  or  in  our 
own.  Most  families  have  a  store  of  traditional  sayings 
which  are  entirely  cryptic  to  the  profane  world  at 
large,  but  which  members  of  the  family  constantly 
employ,  in  preference  to  the  language  which  they  would 
naturally  use  themselves.  The  family  is  blessed  with 
recollections  of  a  choleric  uncle,  by  whom  any  man 

obnoxious  to  him  was  called  "  a  d  d  unpleasant 

fellow  ;  "  and  his  nephews  and  nieces,  when  expressing 
their  own  antipathies  not  only  to  their  male,  but  also 
their  female  acquaintances,  habitually  hide  them  under 
this  privately  historical  formula.  An  ancient  Scotch 
great-grandmother  talked  about  "  changing  our  feet," 
when  she  meant  changing  our  shoes.  Her  descendants 
do  the  same  not  because  it  is  their  natural  idiom,  but 
because  it  is  not  — because  while  expressing  their 
meaning  it  at  the  same  time  disguises  it.  In  addition 
to  family  sayings,  there  are  others  of  a  semi-public 
character — sayings  uttered  by,  or  attributed  to,  certain 
well-known  members  of  society.  A  lady,  once  well 
known  in  the  fashionable  world  of  London,  was 
celebrated  for  her  candour  in  saying  boldly  what 
other  people  only  think.  She  was  accustomed,  in 
the  matter  of  entertaining,  only  to  ask  those  to  dine 
with  her,  who  had  asked  her  to  dine  with  them,  or 
who  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  so  :  and 
she  summed  up  her  principle  in  the  phrase  "  cutlet  for 
cutlet."  She  had  also,  from  long  experience,  learnt 
the  important  truth  that  a  pleasant  ball  can  be  given 
in  spacious  rooms  only;  that  rooms  are  also  essential 
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in  which  dowagers  can  rest  at  ease  ;  and  a  large  enough 
number  of  supper-tables  to  allow  of  their  sitting  before 
a  quail  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  least,  without 
feeling  that  the}'  are  execrated  by  others  wanting  their 
places.  This  wisdom  the  lady  in  question  summed 
up  in  the  pithy  statement,  "  I  never  go  to  a  ball  in  a 
two-roomed  house."  Both  these  sayings  have  since 
become  proverbial  ;  and  are  used  by  people  in  the  happy 
consciousness  that  they  are  quotations,  who  would 
never  think  of  uttering  them  as  original  observations 
of  their  own.  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  quotation, 
which  in  conversation  is  more  frequent  still.  This 
is  quotation  by  persons  of  a  superior  class,  of 
phrases  current  in  a  class  that  is  greatly,  or  even 
slightly  inferior.  Thus  some  people  after  dinner,  if 
they  want  another  glass  of  sherry,  are  impelled  by 
some  subtle  influence  to  ask  for  some  "  sherry  wine." 
Others,  if  they  want  to  say  that  a  watering-place  has 
become  fashionable,  will  say  that  it  has  become  "  what 
the  newspapers  would  call  aristocratic  :  "  whilst  if 
one  lady  wishes  to  insinuate  that  the  dearest  of  her 
friends  is  dowdy,  she  will  say  that  "she  is  not  exactly 
what  the  maids  call  stylish."  Again  there  is  the  word 
"genteel,"  the  serious  use  of  which  has  long  become  a 
vulgarism  ;  but  which  as  a  quotation  from  the  vulgar 
has  recovered  something  of  its  lost  station,  and  made  its 
appearance  again  in  the  language  of  polite  society,  with 
its  meaning  changed  only  by  carrying  with  it  a  flavour 
cf  irony. 

Now  what  is  the  significance  of  quotation,  as 
employed  thus  in  our  daily  intercourse  ?  Why  do  we 
so  constantly  seek  to  clothe  our  meaning  in  a  garment 
of  expression  which  admittedly  was  not  made  for  it? 
The  reason  is  not,  in  ail  cases,  the  same.  Sometimes 
we  express  our  thoughts  in  the  phraseology  of  other 
people,  because  there  is  something  in  them  of  which, 
though  we  desire  to  express  it,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
half  ashamed  ;  as  when,  for  example,  we  use  the 
phrase  "  cutlet  for  cutlet,"  and  declare  that  we  never 
will  go  to  a  ball  in  a  two-roomed  house.  We  know 
that  the  sentiment  is  wise  ;  yet  we  do  not  wholly 
approve  of  it  ;  and  we  are  consequent!}'  anxious  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  it  on  another  person,  and  to 
suggest  that  we  are  ideally  superior  to  it,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  guides  our  actions.  In  other  cases 
we  make  use  of  quotation  because  we  are  the  victims 
of  a  certain  kind  of  shyness,  and  desire,  whilst  avowing 
our  opinions,  to  do  so  in  a  form  that  will  enable  us  to 
disavow  any  part  of  them  that  will  not  commend  itself 
to  our  audience.  Quotation,  in  fact,  in  conversation, 
when  it  is  not  a  species  of  wit,  a  species  of  illustration, 
or  a  species  of  social  satire,  is  a  species  of  diffidence  ; 
it  is  an  armour  in  which  diffidence  hides  itself.  Diffi- 
dence in  itself  is  a  hindrance  to  agreeable  and  polite 
intercourse.  The  conventional  habit  of  quotation  there- 
fore may  be  welcomed  on  two  grounds — firstly  because 
it  vindicates  the  nobility  of  human  nature  by  showing 
that  we  are  ashamed  of  many  of  the  sentiments  that  we 
express  ;  and  secondly  because  it  invests  many  senti- 
ments which  we  shrink  from  uttering  with  a  semblance 
or  a  reality  of  wit,  which  excuses  us  for  having  uttered 
them,  and  enables  our  friends  to  applaud  what  they 
otherwise  would  have  been  constrained  to  condemn. 


SAINT  AMBROSE. 

SOME  men,  says  the  Abbe  Baunard  in  his  "St. 
Ambroise,"  are  "first  men,"  creators  of  impulsions. 
From  the  great  Bishop  of  Milan  "an  entire  world 
proceeds."  Not  one  of  the  world's  few  supreme 
thinkers,  S.  Ambrose  enchained  the  grander  intellect  of 
Augustine,  and,  bringing  him  to  the  Font,  gave  the 
Church  her  loftiest  uninspired  doctor.  The  "  father  of 
Church  song  "  in  its  severest  form,  the  rigid  ecclesiastic, 
he  is  no  convent-bred  seminarist,  but  a  secular  magis- 
trate, a  cultured  patrician,  who  mixes  the  classics  with 
his  divinity,  a  good  Grecian  too  and  well  seen  in  the 
science  of  his  time.  An  ascetic,  we  know  his  secret 
heart  and  the  inner  thread  of  his  public  policy  through 
his  tender  letters  to  a  nun,  his  sister  Marccllina, 
"dearer  to  me  than  eyes  or  life."  Passionately 
In.  mane,  almost  humanitarian,  in  his  abhorrence  of 
bloodshed,  in  his  zeal  as  a  peacemaker,  in  his  mercy 


towards  the  poor,  the  fugitive  and  captive — those 
treasures  of  the  Church,  those  treasurers  and  stewards 
of  his  own  substance,  for  whom  he  melted  the  conse- 
crated vessels,  asking,  "  If  the  Blood  of  Christ  redeemed 
their  souls,  shall  not  the  vessels  which  hold  that  Blood 
be  used  to  redeem  their  bodies?" — Ambrose  was 
sternly  intolerant  towards  heresy,  the  destroyer 
of  his  children's  souls.  Sweet,  courteous  and 
lovable,  "weeping  with  them  that  wept"  in  the 
tribunal  of  penitence,  he  awed  and  bowed  the  spirit  of 
powerful  transgressors  by  his  uncompromising  present- 
ment of  the  law  of  holiness.  Yet  in  the  De  Pcenitentia 
he  resolutely  combats  the  hard  teaching  of  Novatian 
about  sin.  Stranger  to  us,  yet  thoroughly  of  that  time, 
was  the  blending  of  an  often  strained  and  fanciful 
mysticism  with  masculine,  practical  sense  and  Latin 
genius  of  rule.  A  bishop  among  consulars — "  Vade, 
age  non  ut  judex  sed  ut  episcopus,"  was  Probus' 
counsel  when  he  sent  him  to  take  up  the  government 
of  his  presidency — Ambrose,  when  a  child's  voice  and 
a  tumultuary  election  had  designated  him,  an  un- 
baptized  layman,  for  the  mitre,  proved  himself  a 
governor-general  among  bishops.  It  is  amazing  that 
in  spite  of  the  immense  political  and  pastoral  activities 
of  his  comparatively  short  career,  learning,  as  he  said 
himself,  while  he  taught,  he  should  rank  with 
Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  as  one  of  the  Four 
Latin  Fathers  and  a  master  of  the  devotional  life. 
,  S.  Ambrose  is  the  earliest  and  noblest  of  the  line  of 
western  statesmen-prelates,  a  protector  ot  princes,  the 
column  of  the  Imperial  State,  the  delimiter  of  frontiers, 
a  churchman  to  whom  the  Emperor  Valentinian  declared 
that  his  soldiers,  if  Ambrose  did  but  lift  a  finger,  would 
hand  him  over  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  to  whom,  as 
to  the  leading  man  in  the  Empire,  the  usurper  Eugenius- 
formally  notified  his  accession.  The  day  of  his  death, 
Stilicho  prophesied,  would  be  the  destruction  of  Italy, 
and  friendship  with  him,  as  with  a  man  who  said  to- 
the  sun  Stand  thou  still  and  it  standeth,  was, 
in  the  belief  of  the  Frankish  chiefs,  the  secret 
of  Arbogastes'  victories.  But  he  won  this  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  his  generation  entirely  through  the 
weight  of  a  large  and  unworldly  character,  and^  the 
simple  assertion  of  the  awful  claims  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom.  If  he  resisted  the  Imperial  authority,  it  was 
in  the  spirit  of  a  S.  Hugh  rather  than  with  ban  and 
interdict,  enforced  by  the  power  of  a  mighty  ecclesi- 
astical domination.  The  striking  incident  of  the 
Penance  of  Theodosius  was  not  a  Canossa-like  and 
humiliating  abasement,  but  a  real  "victory  in  the 
inmost  citadel  of  the  heart."  From  the  duel  between 
the  episcopate  and  the  empire  the  former  emerged  the 
stronger,  and  Ambrose,  says  the  Due  de  Broglie,*  in 
bringing  the  world's  autocrat  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
"inaugurated  the  long  series  of  events  that  culminated 
when  Leo,  by  the  simple  power  of  his  word,  drove 
Attila  back  from  Rome."  But  this  came  about  through 
no  deep-laid  statecraft  or  earthly  terrors.  "  Episcopum, 
excepto  Ambrosio,  novi  neminem,"  said  Theodosius. 
Was  then  the  ideal  of  S.  Ambrose  that  of  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State,  the  State  confining  itself  to  temporal 
matters  and  the  Church  using  no  weapon  but  impres- 
sive influence  and  persuasion?  By  no  means.  In  the 
consecration  by  the  Church  of  the  greatest  of  all 
ethical  agencies,  the  object  of  which,  according  to 
Aristotle,  is  to  "  make  men  good,"  Christianity 
attained  in  the  fourth  century  its  true  develop-' 
ment,  and  Ambrose,  from  whom  the  murder  of  the 
youthful  Gratian  had  snatched  the  hope  of  training  up 
the  first  thoroughly  Catholic  prince,  saw  afterwards  if 
the  warrior  Theodosius  the  "  envoy  whom  God  com- 
missioned to  form  the  ideal  prayed-for  Christian  empire."' 
And  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  prince  was  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Trinity  and  the  true  Church.  In  the  contest 
over  the  Altar'  of  Victory  Ambrose  denounced  any 
recognition  by  the  State  of  the  dethroned  paganism. 
In  his  refusal  to  yield  to  the  Empress-Dowager's 
threatening  -"  the  holy  man  smil'd  at  it  as  a  vain 
scarecrow,"  says  Cave  quaintly -by  giving  up  a  church 
for  the  use  of  the  aggressive  Arian  minority,  he  pro- 
tested  against   concurrent  endowment   of  a  schism 
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which  denied  divine  worship  to  the  Saviour.  But  he 
went  beyond  this  negative  and  defensive  position  in 
formulating  the  demand  of  the  Council  of  Aquileia  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  heretical  assemblies, 
and  the  banishment  of  heresiarchs.  With  S.  Martin  he 
recoiled  in  horror  from  the  execution  of  the  Priscillianists 
—  more  modern  herein  than  More  or  Latimer,  who 
carried  out  autos-da-fe  on  heretics,  or  than  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  put  to  death  harmless  priests  and  friars  ; 
but,  short  of  bloodshed,  a  Christian  emperor  was  bound 
to  purge  the  Church  "  ab  omni  sacrilegorum  labe."  S. 
Augustine,  by  the  bye,  says  that  all  Christians,  Catholic 
and  schismaticai  alike,  approved  the  death  penalty 
enacted  against  sacrificers  to  Venus.  It  is  to  be  observed 
however  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Fathers  is  rather  a  pro- 
test against  State  indifferentism  and  the  syncretism  of 
the  age  than  any  feeling  that  the  faith  could  not  stand  by 
itself  unless  propped  by  the  arm  of  the  flesh.  It  was 
not  imperial  favouritism  for  the  Church  that  was  asked 
so  much  as  an  official  stigma  upon  what  dishonoured 
God.  We  must  thus  interpret  the  successful  remon- 
strance, condemned  by  all  his  modern  biographers, 
addressed  by  S.  Ambrose  to  the  devout  Theodosius  on 
his  ordering  the  rebuilding  by  the  culprits  of  a  syna- 
gogue wrecked  in  a  kind  of  Priestley  riots  at  Callinicum. 
He  regarded  it  much  as  we  might  possibly  regard  a 
mandamus  to  rebuild  a  gaming-hell  or  murderous  baby- 
farm,  demolished  by  a  mob.  Certainly,  as  Milman 
says,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  met  in  S.  Ambrose. 

An  even  greater  stumbling-block  to  modern  senti- 
ment is  the  miraculous  element  in  S.  Ambrose's  life, 
elaborately  discussed  in  Newman's  introduction  to 
Fleury.  Newman,  in  his  kill  or  cure  method,  argues 
that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  miracles 
of  the  first  and  those  of  the  second  or  later 
centuries,  that  the  promise  of  the  signs  that  should 
"follow  them  that  believe"  was  not  limited  to  one 
generation,  and  that  the  evidence  for  such  super- 
natural events  as  those  connected  with  the  relics  of 
SS.  Gervase  and  Protasius  is  inexpugnable.  On  the 
other  hand  Ambrose  himself,  and  Augustine  too, 
regarded  these  events  as  more  properly  belonging  to  a 
past  age— "  reparata  vetusti  temporis  miracula,  quo  se 
per  adventum  Domini  Jesu  gratia  terris  major  in- 
fuderat."  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  appeal 
made  by  the  Prayer  Book  in  all  good  faith  to  Catholic 
antiquity  is  too  often  limited  by  controversialists  to 
patristic  anti-papalism,  while  the  highly  sacramental, 
mystical,  authoritative  and  ascetic  teaching  of  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  is  conveniently  ignored.  And  may 
not  the  reflexion  be  suggested  by  the  extraordinary 
influence  exerted  by  S.  Ambrose  upon  society,  that  the 
Church  of  our  day  would  perhaps  be  more  loved  if  she 
were  more  feared  ? 


THE  GLORV  OF  JULY.* 
PHROUGH  all  the  changes  of  the  seasons  Nature 
-1-  _  with  unchanging  voice,  if  we  would  but  listen,  is 
calling  to  us,  her  forgetful  ungrateful  children,  to  come 
and  partake  of  her  plenty.  She  would  have  us  come  to 
her  and  feast  upon  the  beauties  and  delights  she  spreads 
over  the  earth  these  summer  davs  even  up  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  city,  "  on  a  scale'  of  splendid  waste. 
Such  noble,  broadcast,  open-armed  waste  .... 
delicious  to  behold."  When  the  first  bright  days  of 
Spring  arrive,  we  hear  the  voice  calling  to  us  and 
often  sincerely  long  to  follow  it.  Later,  too,  in  the 
wonderful  season  of  early  June,  when  energy  in  all 
green  things  and  feathered  creatures  is  so  abounding, 
we  may  hear  and  be  drawn  by  it.  The  nightingale's 
song  is  our  reward  and  the  sight  of  the  hyacinths 
covering  over  the  dead  hazel  and  oak  leaves  with  sheets 
of  blue,  and  almost  putting  out  the  green  of  the  dog 
mercury  which  is  in  its  mvriads  at  that  season. 
But  a  few  days  at  Easter,  a  few  davs  at  Whitsuntide, 
are  all  perhaps  we  tell  ourselves  we' can  afford  to  give 
up  to  the  woods  and  wilds.  And  we  deceive  ourselves 
into  thinking  that,  after  the  nightingale  has  ceased 
and   the   anemone  and   hyacinth  and  kingcup  have 
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gone,  the  freshness  and  the  glory  of  the  season 
are  over.  Never  was  there  a  greater  delusion. 
We  welcome  the  pile  of  new  books  on  country 
life  which  lies  before  us,  in  that  the  authors  do  at  least 
evidently  believe  in  the  gospel  they  strive  to  spread. 
You  cannot  dip  into  their  pages  without  seeing  that 
they  are  true  lovers  of  the  country,  and  its  wild  and 
human  life  alike,  and  can  see  beauty  and  feel  delight  in 
it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  "  Pageant  of  the 
Summer  "  is  far  indeed  from  its  close,  when  the  king  of 
the  singing  birds  has  grown  silent  and  the  spring 
flowers  have  ceased  to  blow.  If  we  will  only  listen  and 
follow  the  voice  that  we  slight  when  "  the  world  "  has 
hold  of  us,  it  will  lead  us  to  scene  upon  scene  of  radiant 
beauty.  A  glorious  month  is  July  by  day  and  by 
night.  July  flowers  in  garden  and  wild — how  splendid 
and  yet  how  homely  and  familiar  these  are  !  The  tall 
delphinium,  bolt  upright,  blazes  in  two  shades  of  blue 
in  the  garden  of  cottage  and  of  stalely  hall  and  park. 
It  is  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  her- 
baceous garden  at  the  moment  we  write.  A  gorgeous 
plant  this  delphinium,  and  yet  rivfl.ii'sd  in  colour,  sur- 
passed in  delicate  beauty  and  scent,  by  some  of  the 
flowers  that  have  pushed  up  and  are  blossoming  now  in 
the  dust-sprinkled  hedgerow.  Perhaps  in  the  thick 
hedgerow  just  without  the  very  garden  this  delphinium 
dominates,  there  is  the  tufted  vetch  climbing  high,  and 
showing  a  close  cluster  of  bright  blossoms,  the  blue- 
ness  of  which  compares  by  no  means  ill  with  the  hue 
of  the  gay  foreigner.  In  a  ditch  under  the  same  hedge 
there  is  meadow  sweet,  only  less  heavily  perfumed  than 
the  hawthorn  in  its  wedding  raiment  of  a  month  ago. 
And  then  there  are  bedstraws,  the  best  of  them  and  the 
sweetest  to  smell  being  the  yellow,  and  great  cow 
parsnips  and  rose-coloured  pyramidal  orchids  springing 
from  the  turf — and  best  of  all  perhaps  the  clematis 
or  traveller's  joy  :  until  the  clematis  comes  there  is 
always  something  wanting  in  the  English  hedges  :  it 
comes  late  and  stays  long.  Jul}7,  too,  is  the  month 
of  the  fox-glove,  a  flower  which  seems  to  know 
its  own  beauty  and  to  desire  to  show  it.  The  fox- 
glove grows  in  thickets  and  forest  among  the  bracken, 
though  even  there  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  ob- 
scured. You  will  see  it  rearing  its  dappled  bells,  as 
the  poet  called  them,  high  up  over  the  surrounding 
undergrowth.  But  it  will  grow  on  the  open  turf  by 
the  road.  On  many  a  Surrey  lane  and  by-road,  and 
even  by  the  highway,  you  may  see  this  flower,  which 
is  as  one  that  affects  the  public  gaze. 

Up  on  the  downs  and  high  places,  especially  where 
there  is  a  little  shade  from  the  beech  trees,  one  may 
lie  for  hours  and  yet  not  have  enough  of  it.  The 
greenfinches,  their  activities  far  from  stilled. by  the 
heat  of  summer,  twitter  low  glad  songs,  and  the 
sound,  too,  of  their  whistling  call-note  is  incessant 
through  the  month.  In  the  hedges  below  some  of  the 
greenfiches  are  still  warming  their  eggs,  as  are  the  fly- 
catchers and  turtledoves.  It  is  bare  under  the  beeches, 
and  the  seeds  must  lie  decades,  centuries  perhaps, 
in  the  earth  before  they  can  spring  up  and  flourish 
through  the  overthrow  of  the  great  trees  which  have 
denied  them  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  sun.  There 
only  such  shade- loving  plants  as  the  helleborines  and 
the  uncouth  monotropa  and  the  fawn-coloured  bird's- 
nest  orchid  will  grow.  But  on  the  open  down,  wind 
and  sun  caressed,  there  is  flower  wealth  for  all  who 
will  listen  to  the  voice  that  calls  us  to  come  and  rejoice 
exceedingly.  Bird's-foot  trefoil,  yellow  dashed  with 
blood-red  ;  shining  yellow  cistus,  the  rose,  and  the  true 
rose  too,  of  the  grassy  bank  and  the  mound  ;  frail 
harebell,  and  frailer  mill-mountain  with  tiny  bell- 
shaped  blossoms,  the  whole  so 

"  Exquisitely  minute, 
A  miracle  of  design  !  " 
Yet  perhaps  it  is  the  wild  thyme,  some  pink,  some 
verging  on  red,  which  is  best  of  all,  gratifying  two 
senses  where  the  scentless  flowers  of  the  down  gratify 
but  one.  Intensely  aromatic  is  this  wild  thyme,  with 
a  fragrance  of  an  entirely  distinct  order  from  that  of 
hawthorn,  or  meadow-sweet,  or  the  syringa  which  was 
still  white  as  driven  snow  but  yesterday  in  some  of  the 
backward  gardens.  We  know  indeed  that  the  scents 
of  these  flowers  are  very  far  from  objectless  :  still  there 
is  a  temptation  to  contrast  them  with  the  thymes  and 
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sages  and  mints  as  one  contrasts  the  merely  sweet  per- 
fumes with  which  the  little  lace-bordered  pocket  hand- 
kerchief of  the  lady  of  fashion  is  sprinkled,  with  the 
useful  and  wholesome  fragrance  of  eau  de  Cologne. 
We  feel  somehow  that  it  must  be  wholesome  to  sniff 
at  the  thyme,  and  even  when  we  press  our  faces  to 
the  turf,  where  it  grows  so  plentifully,  we  can  scarcely 
satisfy  ourselves.  One  scarce  variety — the  learned  call 
it  Thymus  citriodorus — of  the  creeping  wild  thyme  has 
an  odour  of  lemons.  It  was  a  pleasant  old  tradition 
that  even  the  mutton  of  sheep  fed  much  in  wild  thyme 
pastures  had  a  distinctly  agreeable  flavour — though 
whilst  revelling  in  this  herb's  aroma  we  would  be  vege- 
tarian and  forget  for  a  while  our  carnivorous  appetites. 

By  night,  as  well  as  day,  Nature's  slighted  voice  calls 
us  to  dale  and  down.  A  July  night  among  the  woods, 
or  even  on  the  dusty  highway,  or  down  by  the  gleam- 
ing water,  is  too  good  for  sleep  when  a  large  cold 
moon  shines  benignly  from  an  unclouded  heaven.  In 
the  oak  and  fir  woods  the  night-jar  for  a  month  or 
so  after  the  middle  of  June  takes  the  place  of  the 
nightingale.  His  crooning  is  a  feature  of  the  great 
night  scene  in  the  woods  one  will  miss  in  August,  when 
the  silence  which  precedes  decay  seems  always  to  be 
deepening.  The  night-jars  will  croon  and  hawk  the 
night  through,  whether  it  be  dark  or  light.  You  may 
open  your  window,  or  far  better  go  out  of  doors,  and 
hear  their  song,  which  rises  and  falls  so  rhythmically,  at 
midnight,  and  again  in  the  dusk  of  the  dawn.  It  is  not 
only  when  the  moon  is  up  that  we  should  be  abroad  on 
a  summer  night.  By  starlight  it  is  well  sometimes  to 
have  no  roof  save  the  sky  above  our  heads.  A  star- 
lit summer  night  spent  with  Nature  is  a  sure  dis- 
peller  of  the  day's  unquiet  thought.  Those  are  great 
moments  in  the  short  parts  of  our  lives  we  devote  to 
the  things  we  ought,  when  we  stand  and  watch  the 
stars  going  out  and  the  East  lightening.  Impercep- 
tibly at  first,  anon  gathering  power  with  surprising 
swiftness,  comes  the  dawn  of  the  July  day.  The  first 
glimmer  arouses  the  lark,  which  rushes  up  into  his 
beloved  element  with  a  pagan  of  joy  brimming  over  ;  and 
i.he  heart  of  the  wise  man,  who  is  abroad,  is  uplifted  with 
the  bird's.  There  is  beauty  as  great  as  the  beauty  of 
the  morning,  but  there  is  no  joy  in  day  or  night  which 
in  freshness  and  vigour  can  be  likened  to  it.  During 
those  minutes  when  lark  is  following  lark  into  the  faint 
blue,  and  the  rising  sun  is  putting  out  the  light  of  the 
last  stars  that  linger,  all  Nature  animate  and  inanimate, 
is  as  fresh  as  though  it  were  the  morn  of  the  very  Day 
of  Creation.  We  greet  the  rising  sun  and  the  young 
day  with  the  exceeding  great  joy  with  which  the  wise 
men  of  the  East  saw  and  followed  the  star  that  told  of 
the  birth  of  the  Son  of  Man. 


DEMOS'  MIRROR. 

'THE  tardy  sun  will  have  no  difficulty  in  scorching 
the  life  out  of  such  plays  as  have  survived  in 
London  the  excitement  of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
The  pallid,  exhausted  managers  are  all  summoning  up 
strength  for  one  final  effort — to  close  their  doors, 
through  which  no  one  passes.  Yet,  night  after  torrid 
night,  the  Music  Halls  are  packed  with  uproarious 
humanity.  There  is  not — there  never  is — any  need  for 
the  manager  of  any  Music  Hall  to  close  his  doors, 
except  during  the  interval  spent  by  him  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  premises.  The  public,  now  as  ever,  tilts 
aver  his  treasury  an  inexhaustible  cornucopia.  His 
not  to  offer  a  wistful  lure,  but  merely  to  prevent  the 
place  from  being  overcrowded.  And  the  cause  of  this 
queer  difference  ?  You  need  not  seek  far  for  it.  The 
entertainments  in  Music  Halls  have  grown,  feature  for 
feature,  from  the  public's  taste.  They  arc  things  which 
the  public  itself  has  created  for  its  own  pleasure  ;  they 
know  no  laws  of  being  but  those  which  the  public  gives 
them.  Drama,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  art,  and  bound 
by  an  art's  traditional  laws.  It  may  try  to  attract  the 
public,  to  obey  the  public's  laws  rather  than  its  own, 
to  be  an  entertainment  rather  than  an  art.  (The 
modern  commercial  necessity  for  it  to  do  so  or  he  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  tragically  inferior  to  the  other  arts.) 
Kilt  it  never  can  succeed  completely  in  its  effort.  Try 
as  they  may  to  debase  themselves,  dramatists  never 
can  quite  put  away  the  last  vestige  of  their  self-respect. 


They  are  working  in  an  art-form,  and  they  would 
not,  even  if  they  could,  forget  all  that  is  due  to 
it.  A  still  small  voice  is  always  urging  them  to  save, 
for  art's  sake,  something  from  the  havoc  to  which,  for 
sake  of  cash,  their  material  is  destined.  No  play  ever 
belongs  wholly  to  the  public.  And  the  public,  un- 
consciously knowing  this,  leaves  drama  to  fall  more  or 
less  violently  between  the  two  stools  on  which  the 
dramatists  enthrone  it,  and  flocks  to  the  Halls.  There 
the  poets  and  the  mimes  have  no  secondary  allegiance. 
Every  "  turn  "  there  has  but  one  aim:  to  please  the 
public  in  the  quickest  and  most  obvious  way.  If  (as 
not  often  happens)  a  "  turn  "  fail  to  do  this,  out 
it  goes,  an  awful  example.  There  is  no  nonsense 
about  the  Halls,  no  pretence.  The  mirror  is  held 
up,  and  in  it  the  face  of  Demos  is  reflected,  whole 
and  unblurred.  Thus,  for  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
the  misfortune  to  hate  humbug,  a  Hall  is  preferable  to 
a  theatre.  It  has  an  air  of  honesty  and  freshness  not 
to  be  found  in  a  theatre.  It  is  nearer  to  life.  The 
average  song,  maybe,  does  not  distort  life  less  than  the 
ordinary  play  ;  but,  at  least,  it  distorts  life  exactly  as 
the  public  likes  to  see  life  distorted.  It  shows  us,  in 
fact,  what  are  the  tastes  and  sentiments  of  the  public. 
It  is  an  always  trustworthy  document.  And,  in  this 
sense,  it  is  near  to  life. 

An  intelligent  foreigner  will  learn  more  about  the 
soul  of  the  English  people  in  one  visit  to  (say)  the  Tivoli 
than  in  a  hundred  excursions  to  this  or  that  "  typical  " 
locality.  He  will  find  in  the  Tivoli  a  perfect  microcosm, 
enabling  him  to  leave  England  next  morning  with  all 
the  materials  for  a  really  accurate  and  exhaustive  book 
about  us.  His  first  and  most  obvious  impression  will 
be  that  we  lack  sense  of  beauty.  He  will  see  Mr.  Dan 
Leno,  Mr.  George  Robey,  Mr.  Harry  Randall  and  all 
the  other  most  popular  male  "  artistes  "  coming 
on,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  guise  of  unwashed 
drunkards.  Seedy  frock-coats,  battered  and  greasy 
top-hats,  broken  and  amorphous  boots,  crimson 
noses,  wigs  of  sparse,  lank  hair — these  and  all 
the  other  invariable  details  will  be  a  revelation  to  him. 
At  first,  perhaps,  he  will  find  reason  for  them  in  the 
quality  of  the  characters  impersonated.  But  then  he 
will  see  that  even  the  performers  who  do  not  impersonate 
at  all,  but  merely  tell  stories  or  sing  songs  at  large, 
are  dressed  in  a  similar  way.  He  will  contrast  them 
with  the  trim  creatures  who,  in  scarlet  swallow-tails 
and  black  knee-breeches,  illustrate  nightly  the  con- 
vention of  the  cafe  chantant.  He  will  remember 
that  in  France  even  the  impersonators  of  low-class 
types  are  never  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  never  grotesque 
in  an  ugly  way,  never  aiming  at  the  illusion  of 
uncleanliness.  The  French  people  have  a  sense  of 
beauty  in  costume,  as  in  all  the  other  details  of  life. 
The  poor  are  not  less  seemly  clad  than  the  rich,  having 
found  and  accepted  a  convention  which  makes  beauty 
cheap.  The  ouvricre — the  coster  girl  !  But  the  foreigner 
need  not  go  nearer  to  Whitechapel  than  the  Tivoli  to 
understand  that  not  only  have  we  no  sense  of  beauty, 
but  that  we  revel  in  ugliness  for  its  own  sake. 
"  Nay  !  "  you  exclaim.  "  But  he  will  admit  that 
we  have  a  great  sense  of  beauty,  when  he  finds  that 
most  of  the  female  artistes  are  chosen  for  their 
good  looks  rather  than  for  their  talent,  and 
that  they  come  upon  the  stage  attired  in  satins  and 
diamonds  and  everything  else  that  can  accentuate  the 
handsomeness  of  their  limbs  and  faces."  Granting 
(insincerely)  that  the  costume  of  the  "  serio  "  is  not 
always  hideous,  garish,  and  absurd,  I  reply  that  your 
objection  is  off  the  point.  Every  "average  sensual 
man  "  exercises  a  sense  of  beauty  in  regard  to  women  ; 
and  the  fact  that  he  admires  handsome  women  and  likes 
to  see  them  showing  themselves  off  in  handsome  dresses 
does  not  imply  that  he  has  any  sense  of  beauty  what- 
ever in  any  other  connexion.  Show  to  the  "average 
[English]  sensual  man"  anything  hideous,  except  a 
woman,  and  he  will  not  be  at  all  put  out.  Indeed,  if  the 
thing  is  but  hideous  enough,  he  will  be  very  much 
pleased  by  it.  He  is,  for  example,  very  much  pleased 
by  the  comedian's  seedy  frock-coat  and  crimson  nose. 

The  intelligent  foreigner,  pursuing  his  investigations, 
will  be  struck  by  the  ugliness  of  the  humour  not  less 
than  by  that  of  its  purveyors.  He  will  find  that  mosl 
of  the  jokes  are  made  about  ugly  things.    I  need  not 
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give  examples;  they  would  be  familiar  to  anyone 
who  has  frequented  Halls.  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to 
indecent  things.  There  is  very  little  indecency  in  the 
Halls  ;  but  the  love  of  ugly  details  of  life  is  ever 
rampant,  and  will  strengthen  the  conclusions  of 
our  intelligent  foreigner.  Another  thing  which 
will  instruct  him  is  that,  whereas  in  France  the 
comic  impersonator  usually  comes  on  in  high  spirits, 
in  England  he  almost  invariably  comes  on  in  the  depth 
of  gloom  or  in  a  paroxysm  of  resentment.  In  France, 
something  pleasant  has  happened  to  him,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  sing  his  song  about  it  gaily.  In  England,  he 
has  some  tale  of  sordid  woe  to  unfold  :  the  upstairs 
lodger  has  assaulted  him,  or  he  has  just  been  expelled 
from  a  public-house,  or  his  wife  has  left  him.  In  both 
cases,  the  aim  and  the  result  are  laughter.  But,  in  the 
striking  difference  of  means,  our  intelligent  foreigner 
will  find,  rightly,  a  proof  that  despondency  is  as  much  the 
normal  state  of  existence  in  England  as  is  cheerfulness  in 
France.  In  England  we  make  our  own  sufferings  tole- 
rable by  laughing  at  other  people's  ;  in  France  personal 
gaiety  is  increased  by  sympathising  with  the  personal 
gaiety  of  others.  Yet  another  point  of  interest  to 
our  visitor  will  be  the  enormous  amount  of  attention 
paid  to  drink.  Hardly  a  song  that  has  not  at  least  a 
passing  reference  to  inebriation  ;  many  that  have  that 
state  as  an  exclusive  subject.  Again,  perfectly  legitimate 
conclusions  will  be  drawn. 

Indeed,  there  is  not  one  peculiarity  of  our  race,  good  or 
bad,  that  is  not  well  illustrated  in  the  Music  Halls.  Were 
I  to  attempt  a  full  list  I  should  far  exceed  my  space.  I 
must    content    myself    with    one    further  instance. 
Hypocrisy  !     Where  would  you  find  that  quality  of 
ours    more   obvious   than   at   the   Tivoli   and  such 
resorts?    Part  of  the  Englishman's  pleasure,  like  the 
Frenchman's,  is  strictly  sensual.    Handsome  women, 
dressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  fewest  possible  number 
of  their  good  points  shall  be  missed,  come  upon  the 
stage  and  sing  songs.    As  I  suggest,  they  do  not  often 
sing  well,  or  wittily,  or  wisely  ;  but  that   does  not 
matter:   the  "average  sensual  man,"  of  whom  the 
audience  is  composed,  is  there  not  to  admire  their  art, 
bnt  to  have  a  good  look  at  them.     In  France,  the 
situation  is  frankly  accepted.    The  women  sing  songs 
in  accord  with  it.    But  this  would  never  do  in  England. 
A  touch  of  "  verbal  impropriety"  is  permitted,  now  and 
again,  to  a  male  comedian,    or  to   a   plain  female 
comedian.      But  the   pretty  female    comedian  must 
never  sing  anything  that  is  not  purely  patriotic,  or 
sentimental,  or  infantile  ;  else  the  audience  would  be 
outraged  by  being  reminded  what  it  is  there  for.  A 
few  years  ago,  I  heard  Mdlle.  Anna  He'd  singing  in 
London  a  rather  suggestive  song,  whose  refrain  was 
"  For  I  have  such  a  way  with  me,  a  way  with  me,  a 
way  with  me."    The   audience  was   obviously  dis- 
tracted between  horror  and  joy.    Joy  got  the  upper 
hand  ;  the  applause  was  fairly  loud,  yet  with  a  note 
of  resentment  in  it.    Mdlle.  Held  stood  bowing:  her 
acknowledgments,  and  then  sang  an   encore  verse. 
Suddenly  a  voice  from  the  gallery  cried,  "  Yes  !  Away 
with  you  !  "    The  situation  was  saved.  Puritanism 
had  triumphed.    The  audience  was  able  to  applaud 
the    encore-verse,    whole-heartedly,    on    pretext  of 
applauding  that  wrathful  voice.    At  the  Tivoli,  lately, 
there  was  a  "  sketch  "  which  exactly  illustrated  how 
far  an  English  audience  likes  things  to  go.   It  was  called 
"  Rose  Ponpon  " — the  name  of  "  an  infamous  woman." 
Soon  after  the  curtain  rose,  a  woman  appeared,  cloaked 
and  bonneted  as  a  hospital  nurse.    She  threw  off  her 
covering— behold  Rose  Ponpon  in  all  her  attractive 
vileness  !   She  was  not  really  vile,  however  ;  she  had 
reformed,  become  a  hospital  nurse,  worked  miracles 
of  tenderness  and  endurance,  and  only  revealed  herself 
in  the  old  light  "  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  man 
she  loved."   She  continued  to  reveal  herself  in  that 
light  throughout  the  "  sketch,"  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience.    Finally,  of  course,  she  resumed  her  cloak 
and  bonnet. 

Well  !  though  I  dislike  hypocrisy,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  very  valuable  asset  for  a  nation.  National 
license  means  national  decay.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  true  virtue  is  not  generally  possible.  The 
next  best  thing  to  virtue  is  that  active  form  of  respect 
for  virtue  which  is  called  hypocrisy.    A  bad  day  for 


England  when  she  no  longer  practises  it !  On  that  da^ 
her  downfall  will  begin.  Happily,  there  are,  at  present, 
no  signs  of  its  advent.  Hypocrisy  reigns  supreme  in 
the  places  which  truliest  reflect  the  nation's  spirit.  It 
is  our  duty,  however,  to  keep  our  eyes  constantly 
directed  towards  those  places,  in  order  that  we  may 
detect  the  first  signs  of  vicious  frankness.  Considering 
the  vast  importance  of  Music  Halls  as  indices  of  national 
character,  I  cannot  understand  why  every  newspaper 
seriously  interested  in  politics  does  not  keep  a  Music 
Hall  critic.  The  dramatic  critic,  that  mere  luxury, 
might  well  be  jettisoned.  Max. 


PUCCINI  AND  KUBELIK. 

"  T   A  TOSCA  "  is  the  only  new  work  (to  England1) 
J — '    produced  at  Covent  Garden  this  season  ;  its 
production  has  been  gorgeously  advertised  ;  the  whole 
world  has  been  told  how  the  determination  to  produce 
it  was  due  to  one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  the  operatic 
stage  ;  cash  and  brains  have  not  been  spared  (some- 
one must  have  spent  huge  sums  on  lining  the  gallery 
alone).    Therefore,  although  I  had  already  taken  infinite 
pains  to  do  justice  to  the  music,  it  seemed  well  worth 
while  listening  to  a  great  part  of  the  opera  once  again 
to  correct  any  false  impression  that  might  have  been 
received,  any  false   opinion   that   might   have  been 
formed.    I  have  corrected  my  first,  second,  and  third 
impressions  to  a   certain    degree,   and    my  previous 
opinion  as  well.   That  is  to  say,  Monday  night's  perform- 
ance convinced  me  that  the  music  was  worse  even  than  I 
had  supposed.    "  La  Tosca  "  may  indeed  be  reckoned  a 
classic  in  one  respect :  it  grows  upon  one  the  longer  one 
listens  to  it.    But  whereas  a  fugue  of  Bach,  a  Wagner 
scene,  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mozart  movement,  seems  more 
and  more  splendid  every  time  it  is  heard,  every  repre- 
sentation of  "La  Tosca"  reveals  fresh  defects,  new 
weaknesses.    As  a  psychological  experiment  it  might 
be  worth  hearing  every  time  it  keeps  "  Tristan  "  or 
another  fine  work  out  of  the  bills  this  season,  and  then 
when  Covent  Garden  has  finally  closed  its  doors  asking 
oneself  where  it  is  to  be  placed.    I  already  count  it 
amongst  the  worst  Italian  operas :   it  is  as  bad  for 
1900  as  "Favorita"  or  "Norma"  was  for  the  early 
part  of  the  century ;   and  goodness  knows  where  I 
should  have  to  set  it  if  I  heard  it  half  a  dozen  times 
more.    The  brain  reels  before  such  a  problem.  The 
public  has  not  yet  accepted  it,  which  is  so  much  the 
better  for  "Tosca,"   for   the   public   seldom  jumps 
at   a   really   fine   work.      But   the  public   is  being 
persuaded     hard     that     it     is     a     masterwork  of 
the    first   water.      Besides  that   ridiculous  and  de- 
spicable nonsense  about  its  "success  in  the  Principal 
Cities  of  Italy  and  South  America,"  there  are  being 
industriously  circulated  the  usual   types   of  fatuous 
anecdotage  about  the  composer  and  his  experiences. 
And  besides  the  anecdotage,  the  applause  at  the  per- 
formances is  being  ingeniously  engineered  by  experts. 
All  this  only  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  tell  the 
truth.     To   me   the   truth   is   this :   that   the  man, 
woman  or  child  who  owns  to  liking  "La  Tosca" 
shows  his,  her  or  its  unfitness  to  judge  any  work  of 
art  whatever.    It  contains  not  an  original  or  memorable 
phrase  ;  it  is  a  mass  of  shreds  and  patches  carelessly 
heaped  together  ;  poor  as  the  melodrama  is,  the  music 
never  rises  even  to  its  height.   I  have  seen  as  good  melo- 
drama at  the  Adelphi  and  heard  it  accompanied  by  more 
appropriate  music.  And— this  is  the  sad  point  about  the 
whole  affair — I  have  seen  better  melodramatic  heroines 
than  Ternina  at  the  Adelphi.    As  an  Adelphi  heroine, 
she,  one  of  our  most  magnificent  and  conscientious 
artists,  proves  an  utterly  hopeless  failure.    She  cannot 
even  carry  her  skirts  across  the  stage.     It  was  a 
ludicrous  sight  when  she  gathered  up  her  long  flowing 
garments  somewhere  about  the  knee  and  made  curious 
waddling  rushes  here  and  there.    She  is  far  too  real 
and  sincere  an  actress  ever  to  compete  on  their  own 
floor  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  peers.  Further, 
after  listening  very  carefully  to  her  a  second  time  I 
declare  that  she  cannot  sing  bad  Italian  music.    I  had 
hoped  that  after  her  undoubted  fiasco  on  the  first  night 
she  would  leave  "Tosca"'  alone;  but  since  she  con- 
tinues to  try  to  play  it — play  it  she  cannot — I  can  only 
pray  fervently  that  we  may  never  see  the  "Barber" 
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announced  with  Tornina  as  Rosina.  and  under  the  cast 
the  statement  :  "  Mme.  Ternina  will  sing,  in  the  Lesson 
Scene,  The  Mad  Scene  from  '  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.'  " 
Covent  Garden  has  already  fallen  so  low  as  to  make 
that  announcement  in  respect  to  an  artist  much 
inferior  to  Ternina ;  may  Ternina  preserve  sufficient 
self-respect  to  refuse  to  allow  Covent  Garden  ever  to 
make  it  about  her. 

With  this  I  dismiss  "  La  Tosca"  from  my  mind  and 
from  these  columns.  I  should  certainly  not  have 
devoted  so  much  time,  trouble  and  space  to  it  if  its 
success  here  had  meant  anything  less  than  a  recrudes- 
cence of  the  villainous  old  Italian  traditions  at  Covent 
Garden,  Otherwise  I  might  have  treated  it  as  a  bad 
dish  is  treated  in  a  restaurant.  It  may  be  said  :  Send 
away  the  dish  if  you  like,  but  why  throw  it  at  the 
waiter's,  or  the  cook's,  head  ?  The  answer  is  that  in 
art,  or  at  any  rate  in  art  in  England,  neither  cook  nor 
waiter  can  be  persuaded  that  you  don't  want  the  dish 
until  it  is  thrown  at  his  head.  Doubtless  Puccini  is  a 
very  estimable  and  charming  person  ;  doubtless  he 
works  honestly  for  what  he  considers  good  art.  Never- 
theless he  represents  an  evil  art — Italian  music,  to  wit — 
and  his  success  would  have  meant  the  preponderating 
influence  in  England  of  that  evil  art.  Wherefore  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  throw  back  his  score  at  him,  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  portion  of  the  truth  about  it. 
Farewell,  Puccini :  may  you  prosper,  but  in  other 
climes  !  Continue,  my  friend,  to  sketch  in  scrappy 
incidental  music  to  well-known  plays  and  call  the  results 
great  and  novel  operas.  Continue  to  delight  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  Italy  with  operas  written  round  luncheon- 
baskets  and  dealing  mainly  with  victualling  and  com- 
missariat arrangements.  But  spare  England  :  this 
country  has  done  neither  you  nor  your  nation  nearly  so 
much  harm  as  she  has  done  other  nations  :  disturb  not 
the  existing  peaceful  relations  ! 

Kubelik,  Kubelik,  Kubelik,  all  the  world  was  saying 
when  I  went  to  hear — and  see — Kubelik.    I  found  a 
hall  crammed  with  panting  ladies  who,  if  they  knew 
the  difference  between  B  flat  and  a  boiler  explosion, 
might  be  reckoned  on  to  prefer  the  boiler  explosion. 
After  hearing — and  seeing — Kubelik,  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  tell  what  all  the  ladies  came  to  hear — and,  of 
course,  to  see.    He  is  an  ordinary  clever  violinist  who 
plays  a  good  deal  of  Paganini.    Now,  Paganini  is  not 
worth  playing  at  all,  but  if  it  is  played,  for  goodness 
sake  let  it  be  played  in  tune.    To  play  it  out  of  tune  is 
easy  enough.    Amongst  the  bandsmen  of  London  there 
are  scores  who   can  play  it  out  of  tune  ;  amongst 
the  best  violinists  in  the  world  there  are  few,  very  few, 
who  can   play  it  absolutely  in  tune.     In   point  of 
technique  Kubelik  stands   a   little   higher  than  the 
ordinary  bandsman  ;  and  as  yet  he  is  very  far  below 
the  few  really  great  violinists.     His  technique  does 
not  take  one's  breath  away ;   and  when  he  plays  a 
piece  in  which  mere  technique — mere  rapidity  of  finger 
— counts  for  little  one  perceives  him  to  be  by  no  means 
a  fine  artist.    What  the  fuss  is  about  I  neither  know 
nor  care.    If  the  admiration  of  a  crowd  of  foolish 
women  brings  money  into  his  pocket  I  shall  be  very 
pleased,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  of  hoping  that  he  will 
use  it  with  the  purpose  of  turning  himself  intoa  fine  artist. 
I  have  seen  too  many  of  these  prima  donnas  of  the 
concert-hall  come  and  go  to  feel  any  great  interest  in 
them.     Within   the   last   ten   years  at  least  half  a 
dozen     have     appeared,     have     drawn     mobs  of 
hysterical     women,    then     have    played     to  empty 
halls  and  fallen  on  their  long  night  of  utter  oblivion. 
The  male  prima  donna,  unless  he  be  a  singer,  has  a 
brief  public  life.     Paderewski  has  lasted  longest  of 
them  all  ;  and  he  would  have  passed  away  years  ago  if 
he  had  by  too  frequent  playing  made  himself  cheap  as 
Sauer  and  others  made   themselves   cheap,  and  as 
Kubelik  is  making  himself  cheap.  I  beg  Kubelik  to  relin- 
quish such  monkey-tricks  as  tuning  his  G  string  up  to  A 
or  B  flat,  and,  if  he  wishes  to  be  considered  as  an  artist, 
to  set  to  work  to  make  himself  an  artist.    Whether  he 
will  succeed  I  cannot  guess  :  nothing  that  he  has  yet 
done  affords  me  the  slightest  hint.    For  the  present  I 
can  only  marvel  that  such  crowds  should  crush  into 
St.  James's  Hall  to  hear  -or  see— him  and  hope  that 
Mr.  Kubelik  is  enjoying  the  warmth  while  the  brief 
sun  of  prosperity  shines  on  him.  J.  F.  R. 


THE  SONG  OF  CHE  I  RON. 

NDER  the  mountain  lawn 

Are  caverns,  yea,  there  are  many 
On  no  cliff  face  that  yawn, 
Nor  may  be  reached  by  any 
Fissure,  or  crevice,  or  chink 
Through  which  the  stoat  might  slink, 
Or  winter-dreading  snake 
His  way  to  their  vastness  make. 

Lakes  in  those  rock-halls  sleep, 
Huge  cisterns,  water  lanes, 
Pure  in  black  darkness  and  deep, 
The  storage  of  old  rains  ; 
In  corridor,  aisle,  and  transept 
As  pure  and  as  long  have  slept 
Vast  volumes  of  night  air, 
For  wind  was  never  there. 

Beautiful  on  the  lawn 

The  hoofs  of  the  centaur  sound, 

Thrilling  the  peaceful  dawn 

And  echoing  under  ground  ; 

Beautiful,  making  mad  his  ears, 

And  brimming  his  eyes  with  luscious  tears, 

That  four-fold,  triumphal  thud, 

So  mellow,  reverberant,  grand, 

At  moments  commanding  his  blood 

In  ecstasy  pale  to  stand 

Pulseless  ; — but  lovelier  far, 

More  maddening,  grander,  divine, 

In  the  air,  o'er  the  lakes  of  the  mine, 

Those  sounds  of  his  trampling  are  ! — 

More  than  song,  ay,  more  and  other 

Than,  in  concord  with  each  other, 

A  thousand  harps  and  lyres 

Responding  to  sweet  choirs, 

When  Helios,  treading  down  the  west, 

Enters  golden  halls  to  rest  : 

That  music  unenjoyed,  I  deem, 

Is  deeper  bliss  than  ear  can  dream 

Save  when,  high  on  that  lawn  by  night, 

Round  a  dome  that  has  all  things  spanned, 

In  the  silence  of  delight, 

The  stars  unnumbered  stand. 

I  am  the  centaur  who  knows, 
The  beauty  of  hooves  is  sound, 
And  not  like  the  horse  that  goes 
Unenraptured  over  the  ground. 
The  wisest  of  men  I  track, 
And  take  them  upon  my  back. 
Pitying  their  steps  so  weak, 
But  entranced  to  hear  them  speak. 

They  say  the  adventurous  mind, 
Where  thought  has  yet  no  roads 
Holds  there  are  yet  to  find 
Vast  and  divine  abodes 
In  the  central  secret  soul, 
Where  purpose  and  grace  do  roll 
Like  music  tombed  in  the  lawn, 
When  I  gallop  for  joy  at  dawn  ; 
Like  silence  of  stars  by  night, 
When  their  beauty  exerts  her  might. 

T.  Sturge  Moore. 
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THE   TROUBLES   OF   SHARE  CAPITAL. 

THERE  are  two  Life  offices  which  especially  suffer 
from  the  possession  of  too  much  share  capital. 
These  two  are  the  Guardian  and  the  Law  Life.  Each 
of  them  possesses  a  paid-up  capital  of  one  million,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Life  assurance  policy-holder 
this  capital  is  purely  superfluous,  and  may  even  be 
detrimental.  Both  these  companies  have  made  a  quin- 
quennial valuation  up  to  31  December,  1S99,  and  in 
both  cases  the  inconvenience  of  too  much  capital  is 
abundantly  apparent. 

The  Guardian  values  its  liabilities  by  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries'  Tables  with  interest  at  3  per  cent,  throughout, 
and  states  that  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  on 
the  funds  has  been  ^3  17^.  2d.  percent.  This  provides 
a  margin,  which  while  abundant  for  purposes  of  security, 
can  scarcely  provide  anything  very  handsome  in  the 
way  of  bonuses.  The  provision  set  aside  for  expenses 
is  187  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  the  average 
percentage  of  premiums  absorbed  in  commission  and 
expenses  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  14  per  cent., 
to  which  it  is  appropriate  to  add  6*4  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  for  dividends  to  shareholders,  a  payment 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  participating 
policy-holders  receive  any  benefit  whatever.  The  pro- 
prietors take  20  per  cent,  of  the  surplus,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly too  much,  and  it  is  mere  special  pleading  to  try 
to  make  out,  as  the  actuary  does,  that  this  very  sub- 
stantial payment  is  compensated  for  by  the  profit  on 
the  non-participating  business,  which  is  said  to  be  to  a 
great  extent  attracted  by  the  security  offered  by  the 
paid-up  capital.  A  company  that  values  by  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries' Tables  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  and 
still  more  a  company  that  values  at  2\  percent,  or  2  per 
cent,  as  some  mutual  offices  do,  is  so  abundantly  strong 
that  the  additional  security  of  share-capital  practically 
adds  nothing  to  the  security  afforded.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  mutual  office  doing  a  large  non- 
participating  business,  and  there  are  some  mutual 
offices  whose  proportion  of  non-participating  business 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  Guardian,  and  to  state  in 
italics,  as  the  actuary  does,  that  "the  policy-holders  in 
the  Guardian  have  practically  the  security  of  a  pro- 
prietary company,  combined  with  the  profits  of  a 
mutual  society,"  is  to  suggest  that  some  advantage 
results  from  an  absolutely  superfluous  capital,  and  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  payment  by  the  policy-holders 
of  nearly  67  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  yields  them  no 
benefit  of  any  kind,  while  involving  to  some  extent  the 
management  of  the  office  in  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders, which  may  sometimes  be  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  policy-holders. 

The  policy-holders  of  the  Law  Life  are  in  no  better 
plight,  since  they  pay  the  shareholders  7^3  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums,  in  addition  to  11  "5  per  cent,  for  com- 
mission and  expenses,  thus  absorbing  18  8  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  as  compared  with  a  provision  set  aside 
for  expenses  to  the  extent  of  167  per  cent.  The  Law 
Life  has  however  decided  to  give  nine-tenths  of  the 
total  surplus  to  policies  effected  since  1896,  and  for 
such  policies  the  cost  to  the  shareholders  is  conse- 
quently only  about  3^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and 
the  total  expenditure  is  within  the  provision  made  for 
it.  Such  points  as  those  we  have  mentioned  are  un- 
questionably detrimental  to  the  offices,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  question  of 
expenditure  is  only  one  fact  out  of  many  in  deter- 
mining the  merits  or  demerits  of  Life  offices.  Other 
things  being  equal  such  a  consideration  would 
be  decisive  against  the  companies,  but  other  things 
are  not  equal,  and  both  the  Guardian  and  the  Law  Life 
give  their  policy-holders  a  better  return  for  a  uniform 
premium  of  say  ^100  a  year,  than  can  be  obtained 
from  many  mutual  offices,  but  at  the  same  time,  when 
their  results  are  compared  with  mutual  Life  assurance 
at  its  best,  it  has  to  be  recognised  that  policy-holders 
can  do  better  elsewhere.  Nobody  is  to  blame  for  this 
state  of  things.  The  original  shareholders  risked  their 
money  in  order  to  found  the  business,  many  existing 
proprietors  have  bought  their  shares  at  very  substantial 
premiums,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  them  to  diminish 
unduly  the  amount  of  profits  they  receive.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  to  be  recognised  that  since  these 


companies  were  started  some  seventy  years  ago, 
many  changes  have  taken  place,  share  capital  has 
become  superfluous,  and  assurers  have  become  critical, 
hence  it  seems  probable  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
volume  of  new  business  it  is  necessary  to  grant  as  a 
minimum  nine-tenths  of  the  surplus,  as  the  Law  Life 
now  does,  and  as  the  Guardian  will  doubtless  find  it 
prudent  to  do  in  the  near  future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   FUTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  LANDLORDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — At  the  risk  of  wearying  you,  may  I  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  your  article  of 
14  July  dealing  with  the  future  of  the  Irish  landlords?  It 
is  a  somewhat  surprising  utterance  for  the  Saturday 
Review  :  one  had  looked  for  such  bias  in  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle." 

I  do  not  want  to  "call  names,"  and  I  have  no  par- 
ticular sympathy  for  Orange  irreconcilables  as  such. 
Further,  I  have  no  wish  to  pursue  the  Mr.  Gill  red- 
herring  further  away  from  the  main  issue.  A  previous 
letter  of  mine  has  been  somewhat  misunderstood  :  I 
deprecated  the  outcry  against  Mr.  Gill's  appointment, 
but  said  that,  in  view  of  Mr.  Gill's  former  connexion 
with  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  that  outcry  was  perfectly 
intelligible.  You,  Sir,  promised  in  an  editorial  note  to 
reconsider  the  position  if  you  were  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Gill  was  connected  with  the  Plan.  The  correspondence 
of  the  last  few  weeks  must  have  convinced  you  of  the 
connexion.  The  result  is  that  you  repeat  the  old 
charge  of  intolerance  against  the  Irish  landlords,  and 
ignore  the  Plan. 

This  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  general  English 
attitude  towards  Irish  Conservatives.  When  we 
advance  a  grievance,  the  stereotyped  reply  is  that  we 
do  not  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  If  we  prove 
that  we  speak  with  knowledge,  the  alternative  retort  is 
that  we  are  bigoted  and  tactless,  and  that  we  ought 
to  thank  God  for  being  allowed  to  live.  Three  years 
ago  Lord  Salisbury  advised  us  to  advertise  our  griev- 
ances :  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  do  so,  every  good 
English  Conservative  asks  us  how  we  can  be  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  complain.  This  by  way  of  clearing  the 
ground  :  I  hope  to  show  that  your  article  is  as  mis- 
leading in  substance  as  it  is  ungracious  in  spirit. 

First,  for  the  "  distinct  and  reiterated  pledges  on 
which  the  Unionists  obtained  power."  Do  you  expect 
to  convince  anybody  that  the  electorate  of  Great 
Britain  insisted  on  an  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  ? 
Even  if  they  did  expect  one,  is  it  not  a  trifle 
dangerous  for  the  party  that  played  with  the  Old  Age 
Pension  idea  to  dwell  upon  its  election  pledges  ?  You 
say  the  Bill  was  "  so  thorough  that  it  disarmed  the 
criticism  of  the  Nationalist  members."  Now  that  the 
South  African  War  has  shown  even  incredulous 
Englishmen  what  the  spirit  of  the  Nationalist  members 
is  (a  long  career  of  nursing  outrages,  and  a  striking 
instance  of  currish  disloyalty  to  their  own  chosen  leader 
on  the  part  of  these  worthies  having  failed  to  drive  the 
lesson  home) — can  you  now  seriously  pretend  that 
Nationalist  support  is  a  recommendation  of  any 
measure?  Again,  you  speak  of  "  the  generous  treat- 
ment of  Irish  landlords  in  remitting  their  half  of  the 
poor  rate."  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  aware  that  if  the 
Land  Commission  continue  their  present  policy  they 
will  undoubtedly,  in  future  revisions  of  rents,  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  landlords  are  relieved  of  this 
burden,  and  will  cut  down  rents  proportionately,  thus 
leaving  landlords  as  they  were  before  the  Bill,  with  the 
important  difference  that  they  have  ceased  to  have  any 
voice  in  the  spending  of  the  rates  ? 

As  for  the  fall  in  rents,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  the 
market  value  of  good  English  land  has  fallen  greatly, 
that  of  gcod  Irish  land  has  during  the  last  ten  years 
actually  risen,  judging  by  the  prices  paid  for  tenant 
right?  Of  course  the  rise  has  not  benefited  the  Irish 
landlord  :  he  cannot  sell  his  estate  to  an  outsider  while 
capricious  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  be  feared,  and  his  chance  of  selling  it  to  his  tenant 
is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  believes  with 
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reason  that  his  rent  will  be  periodically  lowered  by  the 
land  Court. 

But  it  is  useless  to  accumulate  protests,  and  I  must 
remember  that  I  belong  to  a  very  bigoted  class,  and 
that  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  being  allowed  to  retain 
enough  money  to  buy  my  Saturday  Review.  There 
is  just  one  positive  point  which  deserves  notice.  See- 
ing— as  you  admit — that  the  Irish  landlords  are  in  a 
bad  way,  seeing  that  they  have  been  sacrificed  to 
electoral  exigencies,  seeing  that  they  have  done  very 
much  for  the  Empire  which  the  Nationalists  love  to 
revile,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Treasury  should 
refuse  to  lend  them  money  on  good  security  to  redeem 
their  mortgages  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  lend 
money  to  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Future  Irish  Landlord. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Estate  Office,  Market  Hill,  co.  Armagh, 

18  July,  1900. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  "The  Future  of  the  Irish 
Landlords"  you  say  "no  sane  landlord  will  suggest 
that  rents  could  possibly  have  been  maintained  at  the 
standard  of  the  seventies  "  and  you  cite  the  instance  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  English  and  Irish  estates 
where  in  one  country  the  reduction  caused  by  the 
"higgling  of  the  market"  is  35  per  cent,  and  the 
others  "by  law"  very  much  less.  I  admit  that  rents 
that  were  fair  in  1870  according  to  "  the  higgling 
of  the  market  "  would  not  be  fair  now,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Irish  property  is  grass  land,  the  rents  of  which 
were  originally  fixed  when  beef  and  mutton  could  be 
bought  for  half  the  present  price  ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  rise  that  took  place  in  the  value  of  land  the  rents 
were  not  increased,  and  instead  of  his  grace's 
rents  being  now  reduced  they  might  very  fairly 
be  increased.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1894,  speak- 
ing of  fair  rent  Judge  Bewley  stated  "  In  valuing 
anything  else  that  I  know  of,  the  test  is  market  value, 
and  the  test  would  be  the  letting  value  to  an  outsider, 
but  we  are  excluded  we  believe,  under  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  from  fixing  the  fair  rent  at  anything  at  all  like 
the  market  value."  No  doubt  Judge  Bewley's  view  of 
the  law  was  incorrect,  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Land  Commission  on  a  question  of 
value,  the  Land  Commission  are  still  reducing  rents  on 
the  principle  that  the  "fair  rent"  must  be  considerably 
less  than  a  "fair  market  rent  "  making  due  allowance 
for  any  improvements  the  tenant  may  have  made,  yet 
Her  Majesty's  Government  decline  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Fry  Commission,  or  to  take  any 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  in  the  practice  of  the 
Land  Commission  which  Mr.  Morley's  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  Royal  Commission,  reported  exist. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  A.  Johnston. 


MR.  LONG'S  DOG  REGULATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

151  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  13  July,  1900. 

Sir, — The  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  proclamation  concerning  the  importation  of 
dogs,  in  which,  after  quoting  the  wildly  improbable  and 
transparently  false  statistics  of  rabies  (so-called)  on  the 
Continent,  he  insults  the  British  public  by  a  spiteful  threat 
of  further  oppression  of  dogs  and  their  owners  should  he 
foe  given  more  trouble  by  persons  having  the  audacity  to 
bringtheirown  dogs  back  with  them  when  returningfrom 
abroad.  In  view  of  this  threat,  allow  me  to  place  before 
your  readers  certain  facts  connected  with  Mr.  Long's 
present  quarantine  regulations  for  dogs.  Dogs  taken 
out  of  this  country  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  and 
brought  back  in  the  same  healthy  state,  even  from 
Ireland,  where  rabies  (so-called)  is  officially  declared 
extinct,  or  from  Norway,  where  that  disease  is  said  to  be 
unknown  are,  even  though  provided  with  veterinary 
certificates  of  health,  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  be  isolated  for  six  months,  forbidden  to  be  exercised 
on  any  "public  highway,"  in  some  cases  are  confined 


during  the  period  of  isolation  without  exercise  in  any 
shape  or  form,  and  are  sometimes  compelled  to  wear  the 
barbarous  wire  muzzle  for  six  months,  day  and  night, 
indoors  and  out  for  six  months  ;  these  last  mandates 
being  so  heartlessly  and  revoltingly  cruel  that  their 
authors  ought  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  R.S.P.C.A.  The 
unfortunate  owners  of  imported  dogs  are  forbidden  to 
take  their  dogs  with  them  when  moving  from  one  house 
or  town  to  another,  or  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
homes  after  an  unavoidable  temporary  absence,  and 
are  ordered  either  to  leave  the  dogs  in  empty  houses  or 
to  send  them  to  veterinary  establishments,  while  the. 
owners  have  to  pay  heavy  bills  to  the  veterinary 
surgeons  for  their  keep  for  prolonged  periods.  Dog 
owners  have  been  refused  permission  to  land  their  dogs 
in  this  country  under  any  conditions  whatsoever, 
detained  abroad  during  three  months'  correspondence 
with  the  Board,  and  then  told  that  their  English 
residence  is  "unsuitable,"  so  are  unable  to  return 
home  ;  they  have  been  refused  permission  to  bring  a 
dog  unless  a  declaration  was  signed  that  the  dogs 
would  never  again  leave  the  shores  of  England,  and 
have  been  annoyed  and  insulted  by  frequent  domiciliary 
visits  from  police,  who  even  force  themselves  into 
ladies'  bedrooms  at  night,  to  see  if  the  dogs  are 
muzzled  !  Those  who  decline  to  torture  their  dogs 
or  are,  owing  to  uncontrollable  circumstances,  unable 
to  fulfil  all  the  unreasonable  and  tyrannical  demands 
of  the  Board  are  prosecuted  and  heavily  fined. 
Now,  Sir,  I  submit  that  edicts  and  action  such  as  I  have 
exposed,  and  which  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  National  Canine  Defence  League  in  bitterly  indig- 
nant letters,  are  unworthy  of  a  Government  department 
and  of  a  civilised  and  professedly  free  and  humane 
nation,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  England.  Between 
Ireland  and  this  country  there  should  now  be  no 
quarantine  for  dogs  ;  and,  no  matter  where  a  dog  comes 
from,  a  veterinary  certificate  should  clear  both  him  and 
his  owner  from  all  further  trouble  and  restrictions.  The 
British  public  which  pays  the  salaries  of  Mr.  Long  and 
his  board,  and  contributes  over  half  a  million  yearly  to- 
the  revenue  in  dog  licences,  with  its  bitter  experience 
of  Mr.  Long's  dog  legislation,  all  of  which  has  been 
throughout  characterised  by  pitiless  cruelty  towards- 
dogs  and  callous  disregard  of  the  wishes  and  rights  of 
dog  owners,  is  unquestionably  in  no  mood  for  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Dogs  Bill,  by  which  Mr.  Long  would  be 
granted  further  and  greater  powers  for  the  persecution 
of  dogs  and  their  owners,  than  those  which  he  has 
already  so  grossly  abused. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  C.  A.  M.  Bailey, 

Member  of  Executive  Committee,  National  Canine 
Defence  League. 


A  REWARD  FOR  BRAVERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Madras,  India,  27  June,  1900. 
Sir, — A  recent  picture  in  "  Punch  "  ought  to  suggest 
a  serious  duty  to  Parliament  and  the  Ministry.  It 
would  be  not  merely  a  grateful  and  graceful  recognition 
of  the  nation's  debt  to  those  who  give  up  their  lives  in 
its  service,  but  an  act  of  plain  and  imperative  justice,  to 
relieve  their  families  from  the  cruel  burden  of  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  dubbed  the  Death-duties.  The  estates 
of  some  of  our  oldest  families,  those  for  instance  of  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  and  General 
Wauchope,  will  be  seriously  crippled,  and  may  even  be 
brought  to  the  hammer,  through  the  patriotic  devotion 
of  their  last  owners.  Sir  William  Harcourt  doubtless 
designed  the  crushing  estate-duty  for  the  extinction  of 
the  peer  and  the  squire,  who  hold  him  in  just  contempt. 
But  the  present  Ministry  is  in  no  way  pledged  to  carry 
out  his  amiable  intentions.  And  the  least  it  can  justly  do 
is  to  modify  the  Finance  Act  with  retrospective  effect, 
by  exempting  from  estate-duty,  settlement-duty,  and 
legacy  or  succession-duty,  the  estates  of  all  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  fall  in  action,  or  who  die  within  a  year  from 
wounds  or  diseases,  which  have  befallen  them  while  on 
active  service.  It  is  incredibly  mean  for  a  rich  nation 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  its  noblest 
servants. — Yours  truly, 

A  Landless  Civilian. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  LOST  POET. 

'  Lucretius  on  Life  and  Death,  in  the  Metre  of  Omar 
Khayyam."   By  W.  H.  Mallock.    London  :  Black. 
1900.    lOi".  net. 
1  T_T  OW  good  a  poet  was  in  Mallock  lost "  is  an 

JTl  echo  of  eighteenth  verse  which  may  commend 
(self  to  some  of  those  who  can  think  back  to  the  early 
lavs  of  the  "  New  Republic" — a  book  which  the  critics 
or  some  reason  or  other  never  laid  themselves  out  to 
iraise,  but  which  the  public  has  never  allowed  to  be 
ut  of  print.  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
iublic  ever  will.  Epigram  and  parody  are  buoyant 
hings  in  the  stream  of  time,  and,  apart  from  its 
nduring  interest  as  a  picture  of  religious  and  social 
hought  twenty-five  years  ago,  enough  feeling  underlay 
lie  epigrams  to  prevent  our  mistaking  them  for  the 
lere  facetiae  which  are  too  flippant  not  to  be  ephemeral. 
!ut,  to  keep  to  what  we  have  more  immediately  in 
lind,  there  seemed  also  to  be  evidences  of  no  little 
ommand  of  verse. 

"  One  was  Queen  Venus,  blown  for  my  delight 
Across  the  blue  sea  in  a  rosy  shell." 
"he  author  of  the  melodious  sonnet  in  which  that 
hrase  occurs — the  author  of  the  lines  which  we  may 
all  "  Margaret,"  and  of  other  snatches  of  song,  seemed 
j  be  telling  the  dogs  of  that  day  that  he  who  wrote 
lese  could  write  more.  Nevertheless  anyone  who 
astened  in  that  faith  to  buy  Mr.  Mallock's  subsequent 
olume  of  poems  was  much  disappointed.  The  volume 
dmittedly  consisted  merely  of  primitiag  retrieved  from 
chool-boy  note-books,  and 

"The  long  loose  laugh  of  the  wild  woodpecker  " 
i  the  only  line  which  our  memory  at  this  moment 
etains.    And  there  too  upon  the  title-page  was  the 
jgubrious  motto  from  Matthew  Arnold — "  The  mount 
5  mute  the  channel  dry  " — warning  us  to  expect  no 
nore  poetry.     Matthew  Arnold,  who  had  a  way  of 
writing  with  one  foot  on  prose  and  one  on  verse,  com- 
ileted  the  quatrain  in  his  characteristic  manner —  : 
"The  mount  is  mute  the  channel  dry — 
And  down  he  lays  his  weary  bones  !  " 
Jr.  Mallock  has  unhappily  permitted  himself  to  exem- 
lify  a  phrase  which  he  would  hardly  have  brought 
limself  to  write.    Like  Clough  he  laid  down  his  weary 
ones  halfway  up  the  hill  of  Helicon,  and  one  can  only 
onclude  that  he  did  so  for  the  reasons  given  in  a  set 
f  joco-serious  verses  which  he  addressed  some  eight 
ears  ago  to  the  Miss  Margot  Tennant  of  that  day  : — 

For  you  Life's  a  garden,  whose  vista  discloses 

The  Heavens  at  the  end  ;  but  it  looms  on  our  sight 
.ike  a  thicket  of  briars  with  a  few  withered  roses, 

And  beyond  is  the  night,  is  the  night,  is  the  night  !  " 
1  Nox  dormienda" — "  linquenda  Tellus  " — these  are 
he  sad  headings  to  our  psalms  of  life  which  would 
eem  to  have  disheartened  the  muse  of  Mr.  Mallock 
nd  set  him  upon  his  curious  task  of  persuading  other 
eople  to  hide  an  ostrich  head  in  the  sands  of  Romanism, 
hat  the  inability  to  unravel  the  "  master  knot  of  human 
ite  "  does  not  necessarily  still  the  voice  of  poetry  Omar 
vhayyam  and  many  others  bear  witness,  but  we  are 
onvinced  of  its  benumbing  effect  upon  some  minds, 
-ewis  Carroll  in  the  preface  to  "  Sylvie  and  Bruno  " 
tent  so  far  as  to  express  surprise  that  a  man  who  held 
he  beliefs  of  Horace  should  ever  have  smiled  again, 
•ut,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Edwardes  in 
'  Boswell  "  tried  to  be  a  philosopher  "  cheerfulness  was 
lways  stepping  in,"  and  it  is  wonderful  what  logical 
ifficulties  a  congenital  twist  of  nature  can  surmount. 

Readers  who  agree  with  us  in  our  estimate  of  Mr. 
lallock's  powers  of  verse  will  share  our  pleasure  that 
-ucretius  has  withdrawn  him  for  a  moment  from  the 
aths  of  prose.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  Mr.  Mallock 
as  already  edited  Lucretius  in  the  "Ancient 
-lassies "  series,  and  to  make  this  close  poetical 
'araphrase— mostly  from  the  third  book— must  have 
een  to  him  a  pleasant  and  familiar  occupation.  We  do 
ot  think  that  he  has  been  judicious  in  using  such 
-hristian  phraseology  as  the  "peace  that  passeth 
nderstanding  "  or  "  come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour." 
11s  idea  has  been  to  emphasise  the  "strange  contrast 
etween  the  gospel  of  science,  which,  in  the  days  of 


Lucretius,  as  in  our  own,  had  no  hope  to  offer  us  but 
that  of  eternal  death,  and  the  gospel  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  offers  us  eternal  life."    We  think  how- 
ever the  contrast  is  obvious  enough  without  this  bizarre 
way  of  calling  attention  to  it,  and  the  biblical  quotations 
not  only  have  to  our  ears  the  ring  of  anachronism  and/ 
falsetto  but  may  also  mislead  English  readers  into  con- 
jecturing this  paraphrase  to  be  much  less  faithful  to  the 
original  than   it  really  is.    We  have  noticed  little  for 
which  a  Lucretian  equivalent  might  not  be  found.  The 
sonorous  and  forcible   rhetoric  of  this  version  is  very 
enjoyable  and  when  we  come  upon  such  a  phrase  as 
"  and  other  seas  in  turn 
Mow  with  their  scythes  of  whiteness  other  bays" — 

we  can  but  revert  to  the  lament  with  which  we  began 
this  review. 

RHETORIC  ABOUT  RUSSIA. 

"The  Rise  of  the  Russian  Empire."    By  Hector  H. 

Munro.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1900.  10s.  6d.. 
"\17E  agree  with  Mr.  Munro  as  to  the  need  for  a. 

*^  good  history  of  Russia.  It  would  throw  much 
useful  light  upon  a  political  system  which  remains 
imperfectly  understood,  and  it  should  possess  a 
romantic  interest  capable  of  competing  with  the  best 
efforts  of  fiction.  So  far  we  have  had  various  dramatic 
portraitures  of  sensational  characters  and  episodes,  but 
no  lucid  consecutive  narrative  of  the*  birth  and  life  of 
the  Empire.  Mr.  Munro's  book  is  an  attempt  to  fill 
this  gap  and  we  are  bound  to  recognise  his  patient 
industry.  But  the  taking  of  infinite  pains  does  not 
always  constitute  genius,  and  we  dare  not  hope  to  see 
him  a  useful  historian  until  he  shall  contrive  to  master 
a  more  readable  style.  At  first  he  seemed  to  havei' 
modelled  himself  on  Freeman,  but  after  much  plodding 
perseverance  we  could  not  credit  him  with  more  than  a 
caricature.  He  has  a  habit  of  diluting  heavy  informa- 
tion until  it  wears  a  delusive  appearance  of  lightness  ; 
he  builds  up  pictures  with  all  the  unnecessary  detail  so 
dear  to  the  talse  prophets  of  realism  ;  he  inflates  his 
superficial  knowledge  and  a  superficial  reader  would 
vote  him  profound  ;  he  has  all  the  loose  inaccuracy 
which  claims  indulgence  on  the  score  of  picturesque- 
ness  among  many  modern  historians  ;  he  builds  up 
Brobdingnagian  sentences  until  it  is  necessary  to  take 
breath  more  than  once  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  he  has 
no  sense  of  proportion,  no  imagination,  no  power  of 
analysis  ;  he  proves  nothing,  depicts  nothing,  convinces 
nobody.  Where  he  is  most  irritating  is  in  his  absurd 
affectations,  which  have  not  always  even  the  excuse  of 
precious  accuracy.  It  is  bad  enough  to  find  "  Petr  the 
Great,"  "  Aleksandr,"  "  Lit'uanians,"  "Moskva"  for 
Moscow,  "  Skandinavian,"  and  other  barbarous  eccen- 
tricities of  spelling,  but  when  he  goes  on  to  allude  to 
"  Moscovy,"  which  is  of  no  language,  to  transliterate 
"jh"  and  "  ovitsch,"  to  quote  a  familiar  phrase  as 
"  II  Allah  illah  Allah,"  he  adds  a  painful  ignorance  to 
his  other  shortcomings.  Here  is  a  typical  sentence, 
with  which  he  begins  a  chapter  on  "  The  Coming  of 
the  Mongols:"  "As  an  advancing  tide,  engulfing  in 
its  progression  the  stretches  of  ooze  land  which  lie  in 
its  onward  path,  sends  scurrying  before  it  flights  of 
waders  and  other  shore-haunting  birds,  driven  from 
their  feeding-grounds,  so  the  great  Mongol  wave  which 
was  creeping  upon  Eastern  Europe  drove  before  it  dis- 
ordered troops  of  the  Polovtzi  nomads,  seeking  among 
their  old  enemies  the  safety  which  their  desert  fastnesses 
no  longer  afforded."  This  sort  of  would-be  fine  writing 
is  lavished  not  only  upon  events  of  secular  importance 
but  upon  trivial,  parenthetical  incidents,  so  that  all 
possibility  of  light  and  shade  is  sacrificed.  Often  he 
soars  to  the  most  extravagant  high-falutin  in  his 
endeavours  to  parade  the  versatility  of  his  learning  : 
"it  was  a  silent  city  that  they  left  behind  them — a  city 
peopled  by  24,000  corpses,  meet  gathering  ground  for. 
wehr-wolf,  ghoul,  and  vampire,  a  wild  Walpurgis 
Nacht  for  the  Yaga-Babas  of  Slavonic  lore."  How 
much  simpler  to  have  said  "  the  town  was  destroyed  "  I 
And,  intermingled  with  such  stuff  as  this,  we  have 
familiar  quotations,  which  we  hoped  had  ere  now  been 
discarded  even  by  the  tiros  of  literature.  Here  are 
two  actually  culled  from  one  page  :  "  '  Under  which 
King?'  was  undisguisedly  the  issue  which  was  before 
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the  Novgorodskie  at  this  juncture  .  .  .  .  '  cherchez  la 
temme1  would  scarcely  hold  good  with  regard  to 
Russian  troubles." 

We  do  not  of  course  pretend  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Munro's  task  was  an  easy  one.  Indeed  even  a  capable 
historian  might  well  shrink  from  it.  So  much  of  the 
beginnings  of  Russia  is  shrouded  in  obscurity  that  it 
might  almost  have  been  dismissed  in  a  few  lines  as 
conjectural  history.  No  one  seems  to  have  any  concrete 
idea  who  were  the  aboriginal  Russ  or  whence  they 
came.  To  describe  them  as  "like  ocean  demi-gods 
riding  out  from  the  sea  into  the  ken  of  mortal  men  " 
may  be  all  very  fine  and  poetical,  but  it  is  not  convin- 
cing as  history.  We  need  at  least  a  few  legends  and 
traditions,  even  though  they  be  but  homely  fairy-tales 
like  that  of  Canute  and  the  waves  or  Alfred  and  the 
cakes,  to  vivify  the  dry  bones  of  "conjectural  history." 
Nor  is  Mr.  Munro  more  illuminating  when  he  emerges 
into  the  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  has  not 
digested  his  researches  and  we  are  confronted  by  a 
long,  confusing  chronicle  of  aimless  and  inconsequent 
feuds,  the  pettiest  of  which  loom  as  largely  as  those 
which  bear  upon  the  development  of  the  nation.  It  is 
only  half-way  through  the  book  that  we  approach,  at 
the  accession  of  Ivan  III.,  any  semblance  of  com- 
prehensible history,  and  even  then  the  garrulous  diction, 
the  long  parenthetical  digressions,  the  relays  of  forced 
similes  maintain  the  reader's  bewilderment.  All  through, 
the  really  important  clue  to  the  character  of  Russian 
development  is  persistently  ignored  or  misunderstood. 
The  author  actually  attributes  the  backwardness  of 
Russia  to  her  rejection  of  the  Roman  communion,  and 
adduces  as  a  contrast  the  superior  civilisation  which  he 
claims  to  have  found  in  Roman  Catholic  Hungary. 
This  would,  of  course,  be  very  easy  to  answer,  but  his 
various  obiter  dicta  place  him  quite  out  of  court  as  an 
authority  on  theology.  Indeed,  we  cannot  altogether 
absolve  him  of  a  profanity,  which  often  comes  peri- 
lously near  to  blasphemy.  Carping  ignorantly  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  capital  of  Constantine,  he  permits 
himself  to  say  that  "  in  upholstery  and  artificial  land- 
scape gardening,  and  its  gilded  gates  and  rooms  of 
porphyry,  its  jewelled  trees  with  mechanical  singing- 
birds,  it  might  well  challenge  comparison  with  the 
golden  streets  and  walls  of  precious  stones  and  sea  of 
glass  that  adorned  the  Holy  City  of  the  Apocalypse." 
He  sums  up  the  Byzantine  religion  with  the  quotation 
about  "  cold  Christ  and  tangled  trinities."  Describing 
the  approach  of  "the  death-dealing  Horde,"  he  in- 
dulges in  this  touch  of  atheism:  "From  cathedral, 
church,  and  roadside  shrine  wails  the  pitiful  litany, 
'  Save  us  from  the  infidels  !  '  Candles  burn  and  incense 
swings,  and  anguish-stricken  hearts  yearn  out  their 
prayer,  '  Save  us  from  the  infidels  ! '  Call  Him  louder. 
Perchance  He  sleepeth."  In  perusing  this  history  of 
the  rise  of  a  Christian  Empire,  we  too  are  tempted  to 
exclaim,  "  Save  us  from  the  infidels  !  "  Nor,  despite 
his  belief  in  the  civilising  influence  of  Rome,  is  it 
merely  the  Orthodox  Church  that  he  ridicules.  The 
title  of  "the  gentlemen  of  God,"  he  supposes  with  a 
sneer,  must  have  been  applied  satirically  to  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  the  intervention  of  a  Pope  as  a  peace- 
maker is  dismissed  as  "  the  apparition  of  this  very 
[sic]  soiled  dove  masquerading  with  an  olive  branch 
in  its  crimson  beak."  In  fact  Mr.  Munro  has  evidently 
mistaken  his  vocation. 


CHURCH  HISfORY. 

"A  Short  History  of  the  Church  in  Great  Britain."  By 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton.  London  :  Rivingtons. 
1900.    3s.  6d. 

"The  English  Church  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  (597-1066)."  By  William  Hunt. 
London  :  Macmillan.     10,00.    5.9.  net. 

"  Popular  History  of  the  Church  of  England."  By  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.     London  :  Murray.     1900.  6s. 

"  The  Genius  of  Protestantism  :  a  Book  for  the  Times." 
By  the  Rev.  R.  M'Cheyne  Edgar.  Edinburgh  : 
Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier.     1900.  6s. 

'""PO  tell  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  island  from 
*      the  martyrdom  of  S.  Alban  to  the  accession  of 

Archbishop  Temple  in  283  pages  is  no  mean  achieve- 


ment. Mr.  Hutton  has  done  this,  and  done  it  well. 
He  is  a  thoroughgoing  Anglican  of  the  modern  school 
and  an  apologist  of  Archbishop  Laud,  as  becomes  a 
distinguished  alumnus  of  S.  John's.  The  judicious 
reader  will  remember  and  allow  for  these  facts  as  he 
reads.  We  cannot  profess  to  approve  the  present 
fashion  of  small  books,  but,  if  small  books  on  great 
subjects  are  to  be  written,  we  could  not  wish  the 
work  better  done  than  by  Mr.  Hutton  in  this  book. 
Necessarily  he  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  the 
late  Mi'.  Wakeman  in  his  Introduction,  but  he  evidently 
writes  independently,  and  follows  a  larger  plan. 

The  "  History  of  the  English  Church  "  which  the 
Dean  of  Winchester  is  editing  has  made  an  excellent 
start  in  "The  English  Church  from  its  Foundation  to 
the  Norman  Conquest"  (597-1066)  by  William  Hunt. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and  scholarly  piece  of  work. 
The  earlier   part  covers   ground  already  familiar  to 
English  Churchmen  in  Canon  Bright's  excellent  and 
popular  "Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History," 
but  that  work  stopped  at  the  death  of  Wilfrith  in  709, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  pre-Conquest  period  we  had  no 
satisfactory  book.    An  admirable  feature  in  Mr.  Hunt's  ' 
volume  is  the  list  of  authorities  appended  to  each 
chapter.    It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  no  maps  ;  that  is 
the  only  criticism  we  have  to  make.    We  cordially 
recommend  this  book  to  the  study  of  that  increasing 
public  which  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  eccle- 
siastical  history  of   England.     The  two  books  just 
noticed  are  the  work  of  trained  historical  scholars, 
and,  though  neither  is  lacking  in  literary  excellence, 
yet  the  conditions  under  which  both  were  written  did 
not  admit  of  that  "popularity"  at  which  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  avowedly  aims  in  his  "  Popular  History  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  and  which,  we  think,  his  work 
will  deservedly  obtain.    The  Bishop  is  plainly  not  an 
historical  expert,  but  he  is  an  acute,  experienced,  well- 
read  man  with  a  fine  natural  faculty  for  easy  and 
eloquent  expression,  and  he  has  produced  a  book  which,  ■ 
though  certainly  superficial  and  occasionally  warped  by: 
prejudice,  is  always   readable,  sometimes  even  fasci- ' 
nating,  and  marked  everywhere  by  that  conversational 
simplicity,  which  the  public  for  which  it  is  designed  values  I 
beyond  all  graces  of  style.    The  most  serious  defect  in  ■] 
the  Bishop's  work  is  his  attitude  towards  the  See  of  I 
Rome  in  the  chapters,  which  treat  of  our  pre-Reforma-' ; 
tion  history.    He  adopts,  and  exaggerates,  the  view"; 
which  has  too  long  prevailed  in  Anglican  circles,  and' 
which  has  been  popularised  by  Mr.  Nye  and  his  friends/  ■ 
To  speak   of  "a  free,  independent  national  Church 
possessed  of  its  own  laws,  customs,  and'  rights"  as  I 
existing  in  England  at  any  time  before  the  sixteenth 
century  involves  a  dangerous  anachronism  :  and  to  call 
the  Pope  "  the  foreigner"  in  the  reign  of  John  argues  a  I 
really  serious  misconception  of  mediaeval  Christendom. 
The  Bishop  seems  to  think  that  the  very  mark  of 
spiritual  excellence  in  a  Churchman  of  those  times  was 
resistance  to  the  Papacy.    It  would  not  be  very  far 
from  the  truth  to  affirm  the  precise  contrary  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  mediasval  epoch.    The  plain  truth  is 
that  the  national  Church  theory  of  our  pre-Reformation 
history  is  as  unhistorical  as  the  view  of  the  modern 
Roman  Catholic,  and  it  is  a  grave  misfortune  that 
popular   writers   persistently  ignore   the   fact.  The 
hackneyed  clause  in  Magna  Carta — "Quod  Anglicana 
Ecclesia  libera  sit" — has  nothing  to  do  with  indepen- 
dence of  Rome  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  phrase.  On 
p.  230  the  Bishop's  account  of  what  he  calls  "the 
Church  Societies "  gives  no  adequate  notion  of  the 
formidable  attempt  to  establish  Presbyterianism  within 
the  organisation  of  the  Elizabethan  Church  :  and  the 
paragraph  about  Hooker  on  p.  232  approaches  danger- 
ously  near    to    claptrap.      There    is    an  Erastian 
ring  about  Chapter  XXII.  which  alarms  us,  and  will  we 
fear  serve  the  adversary  with  some  useful  weapons.  We 
catch  too  distinctly  the  echoes  of  current  controversy 
in  the  frequent  denunciations  of  "  extreme  men,"  and 
the  rather  servile  eulogies  on  "faithful  laymen  ;"  but 

•  •  • 

the  book  steadily  improves  as  it  gets  towards  the 
modern  period,  in  which  the  Bishop  is  plainly  both 
better  informed  and  more  keenly  interested.  The 
publisher's  duty  has  been  well  performed.  Printing, 
paper,  and  especially  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  a  work  with  so  many  merits  will,  in 
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pite  of  the  faults  to  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
all  attention,  enjoy  a  large  circulation,  and  do  much 
ood. 

The  author  explains  that  the  work  entitled  "The 
ienius  of  Protestantism  :  a  Book  for  the  Times  "  has 
Town  out  of  studies  designed  for  "a  class  of  Senior 
'reshmen  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,"  which  for  fifteen 
ears  past  he  has  been  "  taking  over  the  history  of  the 
Information."  He  rather  arrogantly  "cherishes  the 
elief  that  he  has  expounded  the  inner  meaning  of 
'rotestantism  with  some  measure  of  freshness."  There 
i  nothing  original  in  the  volume,  but  the  case  against 
Lome  is  presented  from  the  platform  of  a  fin  de  siecle 
'resbyterian  with  freshness  and  force.  The  writer 
ever  misses  an  opportunity  for  gibing  at  the  Ritualists, 
ad  refers  to  Mr.  Walter  Walsh  as  an  authority, 
•ccasionally  he  degenerates  into  vulgarity,  and  the 
totnotes  do  not  give  an  exalted  idea  of  his  reading, 
'he  book  illustrates  the  atmosphere  of  Trinity  College, 
0  which  Mr.  Balfour  convincingly  points  as  an  excuse 
>r  Roman  Catholic  abstentions  from  a  theoretically 
jutral  institution. 


AMONG  HORSES. 

"Among  Horses  in  Russia."  2.  "Among  Horses 
in  South  Africa."  By  M.  H.  Haves,  late  Captain 
"The  Buffs."  London:  R.  A.  Everett  and  Co. 
1900. 

wT  O  man  is  more  at  home  among  horses  than  Captain 
B  Hayes.  When  serving  in  India  he  went  in  for 
icing,  chasing,  pigsticking  and  polo  :  his  home  is  in 
>e  Shires,  where  he  is  in  the  habit  of  hunting  :  and 
nee  he  left  the  army,  like  the  gentleman  who  turned 
'avid  Copperfield  out  of  the  box-seat  in  the  Yarmouth 
sach,  he  may  say  literally  that  "  'orses  has  been  wittles 
ad  drink  "  to  him.  He  has  traded  with  dealers  in 
lany  countries  :  he  has  qualified  and  practises  as  a 
;terinary  surgeon  :  and  he  has  given  lectures  and  exhi- 
itions  of  horse-breaking  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
loreover  he  has  written  many  books,  and  as  he  has  paid 
iradry  professional  visits  to  Russia,  he  has  naturally 
jcorded  his  experiences  there.  They  tell  us  much  that 
1  new  and  worth  knowing  about  Russian  horses  and 
le  mounting  of  the  cavalry,  and  as  Captain  Hayes 
ever  sticks  too  closely  to  his  special  subjects,  his 
speriences  are  the  more  lively  reading.  Not  the  least 
itertaining  part  is  the  brief  autobiographical  preface  in 
'hich  he  is  so  charmingly  frank  as  to  extenuate  any 
discretions  as  to  the  antecedents  of  his  friends.  For, 
ore  especially  in  the  companion  volume  on  South 
frica,  he  is  perpetually  being  reminded  how  small  the 
orld  is  by  running  up  against  acquaintances  who 
ere  repairing  broken  fortunes,  or  scapegraces  who  had 
>me  to  irretrievable  grief. 

His  first  visit  to  the  Tsar's  dominions  was  in  the  way 
f  business,  having  had  previous  dealings  in  horseflesh 
ith  Russian  officers.  While  in  St.  Petersburg  he  gave 
1  exhibition  of  horse-breaking  in  presence  of  the 
rand  Duke  who  commanded  the  cavalry.  His  Im- 
;rial  Highness  was  so  gratified  with  what  he  saw 
tat  Captain  Hayes  was  subsequently  engaged  to  go  on 
tour  of  instruction  among  the  cavalry  depots  in  the 
suth.  His  business  relations  with  the  Russian  aris- 
cracy  were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  He  sold  a 
)rse  to  the  Grand  Duke  which  suited  him  admirably, 
nbsequently  he  heard  that  it  had  been  condemned  as 
nsound,  and  in  fact  it  had  gone  completely  out  of 
)ndition.  He  sold  another  to  a  cavalry  colonel  who 
id  enthusiastically  taken  him  up,  and  some  months 
terwards  the  colonel  would  have  returned  it  as  a 
>arer.  In  both  cases  he  declares  that  the  ailments 
ere  attributable  to  slovenly  grooms  and  the  insanitary 
>ndition  of  the  stables.  He  says,  in  fact,  that  the 
ussians  are  no  sportsmen  :  they  take  no  genuine 
terest  in  horses  and  know  little  about  them.  Even 
le  officers  of  the  cavalry  seldom  ride  when  they  can 
ilp  it ;  narrow  means  forbid  them  costly  indulgences, 
)d  they  have  no  such  school  of  practical  equitation 
i  poor  Englishmen  who  draw  good  pay  in  India.  The 
ticers  of  the  Guards  and  other  crack  corps  dislike 
ding,  detest  walking,  but  love  to  drive  showy  animals. 
I  the  race  of  the  Orlof  trotters  established  by  Count 
lexis   Orlof   more  than   120   years  ago,    has  been 


perpetuated  :  though  somewhat  coarse  and  common 
looking,  they  have  quick  pace,  but  little  staying  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Cossack  troopers  are  fearless 
horsemen  :  they  handle  the  untamed  animals  of  the 
steppes  in  the  most  dare-devil  fashion,  and  when  they 
have  broken  them  hint  bien  que  mat,  they  fondle  them 
into  friendship.  The  Cossack  cares  for  his  horse  as  for 
himself,  and  is  never  to  be  tempted  to  tamper  with  the 
forage. 

Russia  has  almost  inexhaustible  breeding-grounds  to 
draw  upon,  and  if  it  pays  to  send  English  horses  to 
St.  Petersburg,  it  is  only  because  there  is  some  demand 
for  high-bred  animals.  The  horses  of  the  Asiatic 
steppes  are  low,  though  tough  and  wiry,  but  they  are 
the  better  fitted  for  campaigning  that,  before  being 
caught  at  three  years  old  and  upwards,  they  have  been 
acclimatised  to  rough  weather  and  accustomed  to  fend 
for  themselves.  Those  brought  from  the  wide  plains 
bordering  on  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  are  almost 
equally  hardy,  but  in  better  condition,  for  they  are 
helped  with  forage  through  the  severity  of  the  winter 
and  are  given  some  sort  of  shelter.  In  all  of  them 
Captain  Hayes  detected  a  strong  infusion  of  Arab 
blood.  In  more  northern  regions  the  breeds  have  been 
improved  by  the  importation  of  foreign  sires  and  the 
heavy  cavalry  is  chiefly  mounted  from  Lithuania. 
Many  wealthy  landowners  have  also  done  much  in 
their  private  haras,  and  Captain  Hayes  has  given  a 
favourable  report  of  what  he  saw  in  one  of  these 
establishments  which  was  managed  by  Americans. 

The  system  of  breaking  is  rough  in  the  extreme  : 
a  dozen  men  rush  simultaneously  on  the  colt  :  seize 
him  by  anything  that  will  give  a  hold  to  keep  his  head 
down  :  saddle  and  bridle  him  by  sheer  force  and  pitch 
a  rough  rider  into  the  saddle.  The  liberated  savage 
bucks  furiously  at  first,  and  the  rider  is  thrown  or 
sticks  on.  Captain  Hayes  astounded  them  by  his  more 
scientific  methods,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  they 
combine  firmness  with  gentle  persuasion,  and  demand 
judgment,  presence  of  mind  and  indomitable  pluck. 
The  Russian  authorities  did  their  best  to  baffle  him  by 
supplying  the  most  vicious  brutes  procurable  ;  but 
though  repeatedly  he  nearly  had  his  brains  knocked 
out,  he  assures  us  that  he  always  came  off  triumphant. 

In  fact  Rarey's  famous  exploits  with  Cruiser  were  in 
the  order  of  the  Captain's  every-day  performances,  and 
in  South  Africa  his  great  difficulty  was  to  get  intract- 
able brutes  for  his  exhibitions.  Tameness,  he  says,  is 
the  characteristic  of  all  the  South  Africans,  which  he 
attributes  to  rough  living  and  low  diet.  He  describes 
them  as  serviceable  and  docile  slaves,  with  neither  fire 
nor  spirit.  Yet  forty  years  ago  there  were  horses  in 
the  country  worth  exporting  to  India  for  our  cavalry 
mounts,  and  as  the  conditions  of  existence  have  not 
changed,  we  should  have  liked  him  to  explain  why  the 
breed  has  deteriorated.  Now,  he  says,  the  average 
unbroken  Cape  horse  fetches  about  jQj,  which  is  little 
more  than  half  the  price  of  the  raw  Russian  material, 
lassoed  on  the  steppes.  The  African  farmers  have  not 
only  to  contend  with  the  droughts  which  often  bring 
their  stock  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  but  they  are 
always  in  dread  of  the  fatal  "horse-sickness,"  which 
numbers  its  many  thousands  of  victims  every  year. 
With  the  terror  of  such  a  scourge  before  their  eyes, 
the  importation  of  foreign  blood  is  too  speculative.  He 
remarks,  by  the  way,  that  with  the  change  of  climate, 
imported  racehorses  never  regain  condition  under  two 
years,  and  if  that  be  the  case,  it  goes  far  to  explain  the 
inefficiency  of  our  cavalry  in  the  opening  of  the  present 
campaign  and  the  terrible  wear  and  tear  of  horseflesh. 
It  was  the  war,  by  the  way,  which  evidently  suggested 
the  publication  of  this  flimsy  little  narrative  of  a  visit 
paid  some  eight  years  ago,  for  Captain  Hayes  is  not 
the  man  to  miss  a  chance.  It  is  pleasant  reading, 
though  it  tells  us  little  about  the  horses,  except  so  far 
as  they  figured  in  the  author's  performances.  But  he 
explains  the  South  African  fashion  of  breaking  to  the 
saddle,  which  is  significant  of  the  methods  of  the 
phlegmatic  Boer  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
energetic  Cossack.  The  head  of  the  novice  is  tightly 
secured  to  that  of  a  steady  old  stager  by  a  cord  which 
is  gradually  slackened  as  the  excitement  calms  down, 
till  at  last  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  So  long  as  the 
head  is  held  fast,  bucking  or  other  vicious  pranks  are 
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impossible,  and  as  both  animals  are  mounted,  the  young- 
one  by  example  and  experience  is  gradually  broken  to 
the  saddle. 


GEORGE  SELWYN. 

"George  Selwyn,  his  Letters  and  his  Life."  By  E.  S. 
Roscoe  and  Helen  Clergue.  London  :  Unwin. 
1899.     10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  joint  editors  of  the  latest  book  about  Selwyn 
cannot  be  congratulated  on  the  use  to  which  they 
have  turned  the  material  recently  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal through  the  labours  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.  The  selection  they  have  made  from  the 
Letters  printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  that  body  has 
been  arranged  on  no  intelligible  principle.  The  book 
might  either  have  been  light  and  amusing  or  illustrative 
of  social  life  and  the  inner  side  of  politics  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  It  is  hardly  ever  entertaining  and  only 
towards  the  end  does  it  become  instructive.  Whole 
blocks  of  pages  are  filled  with  Sehvyn's  letters  to  Lord 
Carlisle  containing  not  a  single  sentence  that  could 
interest  any  human  being  twenty  years  after  they 
were  written — mere  personal,  pointless  gossip  which 
will  never  be  valuable  except,  perhaps,  in  assisting 
some  biographer  to  fix  a  date.  Selwyn  was,  as  we 
knew  before,  an  admirable  correspondent.  He  heard 
all  the  talk  of  the  Town  and  delighted  in  repeating  it  to 
his  absent  friend,  who  was  thus  enabled,  either  from 
Castle  Howard  or  Dublin  Castle,  to  keep  himself  as 
well  posted  in  the  news  of  the  day  as  if  he  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  White's  or  Almack's.  But  it  is  just  because 
Selwyn's  letters  were  so  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
temporary  purpose  that  they  are  as  a  rule  unsuitable 
for  preservation.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  editors 
have  spared  no  trouble  in  their  attempt  to  revive  the 
obsolete.  The  explanatory  foot-notes  are  copious  and 
always  to  the  point  ;  and  the  introductions  are  pleasant 
and  lucid  besides  being  well  informed.  Indeed,  it  seems 
likely  that  Mr.  Roscoe  and  Miss  Clergue  would  have 
made  a  much  better  book  if  they  had  been  less  the  slaves 
of  their  text.  Taking  the  Letters  as  a  basis,  they  might 
have  produced  an  attractive  monograph — supplemented, 
of  course,  from  other  quarters — and  thus  presented  a 
complete  picture  of  a  many-sided  man. 

As  it  is,  they  have  practically  ignored  Selwyn  the 
wit,  and  we  do  not  see  much  of  Selwyn  the  free-and- 
easy  man-about-town  except  from  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  gains  and  losses  in  gambling.  They  pass 
rather  lightly  over  his  notorious  craze  for  being  present 
at  executions,  which  got  such  a  hold  on  his  mind  that 
he  made  an  express  journey  to  France  in  order  to 
witness  the  specially  horrible  tortures  which  were  pre- 
pared for  the  author  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Regent.  This  morbid— not  to  say  brutal — passion  was 
constantly  satirised  in  his  own  time,  for  instance  in 
the  "  Diaboliad,"  and  Walpole  ihought  it  necessary 
to  excuse  him.  "George,"  he  says,  "is  a  humane 
man."  So,  in  other  respects,  he  seems  to  have  been, 
and  nothing  apparently  gave  him  more  pleasure  than 
doing  a  kindness  to  some  friend — without  much  regard 
for  the  cost  or  trouble.  And  he  was  forbearing  even 
to  those  who,  like  Fox,  had  not  used  him  very  well. 
Selwyn  was  one  of  those  self-indulgent  persons  who 
are  equally  generous  to  others  :  he  sunned  himself  in 
friendship,  returning  with  interest  all  the  affection  he 
received.  His  sympathies  were  not  satisfied,  bachelor 
though  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days,  without  a 
home  life  ;  and  his  solicitude  for  the  little  girl  whom 
he  adopted— the  "Mie-Mie"  of  doubtful  paternity — 
becomes  at  times  almost  ridiculous.  The  lady  to  whom 
he  entrusted  this  precious  charge  had  evidently  been 
pestered  with  needless  inquiries  when  she  presented 
her  compliments  to  Mr.  Selwyn  and  assured  him  that 
"dear  Mademoiselle  Fagniani  is  as  well  to-day  as  her 
good  friend  could  possibly  wish  her  to  be.  She  is  at 
this  minute  engaged  in  a  party  at  high  romps."  In 
fact,  if  Mr.  Selwyn  is  not  satisfied  he  can  come  and 
see  for  himself.  If  that  were  not  enough  Mrs.  Terry 
would  resign  her  charge  !  Selwyn's  heart  was  always 
open  to  children.  One  of  his  greatest  treats  in  old 
age  was  to  entertain  the  young  people  from  Castle 
Howard,  and  Lady  Carlisle's  only  anxiety  was  lest  he 
should  make  too  much  fuss  over  them — as  he  always  did. 


Politics  he  detested  except  for  what  he  got  out  of 
them.  The  men  he  did  not  believe  in,  the  measures  he 
did  not  trouble  about.  When  the  policy  of  George  III. 
and  Lord  North  resulted  in  the>  war  that  lost  us  the 
best  of  our  Colonies,  Selwyn  was  chiefly  concerned 
because  the  incoming  Administration  was  pledged  to 
a  Bill  that  would  abolish  his  comfortable  sinecure  of 
^3,000  a  year.  His  groans  were  deep  and  sincere, 
but  they  ceased  two  years  later  when  he  was  pro- 
vided with  another  berth  of  equal  value  and  similar 
responsibility.  He  is  shocked  when  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Oxford  put  up  the  borough  for  open 
sale — but  only  because  such  action  gave  an  opening 
for  nabobs  and  other  parvenus,  and  robbed  the  nobility 
and  landed  gentry  of  their  traditional  privileges.  He 
felt  much  aggrieved  not  only  when  opposition  was 
started  in  his  own  borough  but  even  if  he  was  called 
upon  to  pay  civilities  to  some  of  his  chief  constituents. 
In  fact  he  was  never  so  wretched  as  when  he  went  to 
reside  now  and  then  at  his  Gloucestershire  seat. 
Country  life  had  no  charm  for  him,  or  rural  scenery. 
The  nearest  approach  to  either  that  he  could  tolerate 
was  to  drive  and  saunter  about  Richmond — which,  at 
that  time,  was  a  sort  of  riverside  St.  James'.  Yet  he 
clung  tenaciously  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  slept  religiously  through  the  debates — the  debates 
in  which  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Burke  and  Sheridan  took 
part.  None  of  these  men,  none  of  the  memorable 
events  to  which  they  contributed,  stirred  the  pulse  of 
this  shrewd,  unimpressionable,  observant  worldling. 
Perhaps  he  lived  too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  feei 
any  interest  in  the  play.  Yet  there  was  nothing  blase,, 
nothing  cynical  about  Selwyn.  The  things  he  cared 
about  in  youth  he  still  cared  about  in  old  age.  To  t*he 
end  he  loved  gambling,  loved  his  joke,  but — more  than 
all — loved  his  friends.  An  unprofitable  career  ?  Wasted 
talents?  Perhaps.  But  that  is  the  handicap  oa 
humour — thou  shalt  not  take  any  man  seriously,  not 
even  thyself  ! 


TRIGGERCRAFT. 

"  Experts  on  Guns  and  Shooting."    ByG.T.  Teasdale- 
Buckell.     London  :  Sampson  Low.     1900.  14-y. 
net. 

SHOOTING  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  compre- 
hends so  much,  and  suggests  such  diverse  subjects 
to  different  men,  that  Mr.  Teasdale-Buckell  cannot  be 
complimented  on  choosing  "  Experts  on  Guns  and 
Shooting"  as  the  title  of  a  book  wholly  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  sporting  firearms.  Yet,  if  the 
title  of  the  book  suggests  Woolwich  or  Shoeburyness- 
rather  than  a  London  gunshop  or  a  Scotch  grouse  moor,, 
the  name  of  the  author  is  so  well  known  to  sportsmen, 
even  other  than  the  readers  of  "  Land  and  Water,"  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  mistake  his  meaning.  Although 
not  ostensibly  written  for  young  sportsmen,  nor  upon 
the  model  of  Colonel  Peter  Hawker's  classic  work, 
beginners  may  study  it  with  profit.  All  interested  in 
field  sports  will  find  it  informative  and  useful,  as  the 
author's  chief  object  is  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
the  greatest  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  gun  under  the  conditions  rendered  imperative  by 
modern  methods.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  con- 
ditions are  ever  changing  ;  no  doubt  some  of  the  changes- 
are  due  to  the  improvements  made  in  weapons,  but, 
as  often,  other  changes  have  rendered  these  improve- 
ments necessary.  Early  in  the  century  if  a  sports- 
man provided  himself  with  a  duplicate  gun,  it  was- 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  season's  shooting 
without  interruption,  should  the  weapon  in  daily  use 
break  down  ;  later  two  guns  were  used  alternately  ;. 
still  later  the  pair  was  superseded  by  the  "  set  "  of 
three.  Already  the  quickness  of  fire  is  becoming  so 
rapid,  and  the  consequent  heating  of  the  barrels  a 
matter  of  such  importance,  that  the  author  devotes 
thereto  a  chapter  correctly,  if  somewhat  clumsily, 
headed  :  "The  heat  of  gun  barrels  and  the  effect  upon 
them  of  various  powders."  Probably  the  addition  of 
another  gun  to  the  battery  is  the  best  solution  of  this 
difficulty  ;  one  which  sorely  besets  such  as  would  kill 
more  than  1,000  head  of  game  in  a  single  day.  This 
record  has  been  several  times  approximated  and  once 
surpassed  in  this  country  of  late  years.     From  the 
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figures  of  game  registers  alone  many  of  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  conditions  of  shooting  may 
be  surmised  ;  but  other  details  are  required  to  trace 
with  accuracy  the  development  of  sport  during  the 
century,  whilst  its  evolution  cannot  be  determined 
without  going  much  further  into  the  past.  As  yet  there 
is  no  history  of  shooting  in  England,  such  as  those 
published  in  France  and  Germany  treating  of  the 
local  beginnings  of  La  Chasse  and  Die  Jagd.  Lord 
Walsingham's  bag  of  1,070  grouse  is  the  record  for 
one  day;  Lord  De  Grey's  316,699  mixed  bag,  made 
during  twenty-nine  years,  probably  eclipses  any  per- 
sonal score  that  has  been,  or  will  be,  made — whether 
in  regard  to  the  number  or  the  variety  of  game  killed. 
In  comparison  Lord  Malmesbury's  38,475,  made  during 
forty-two  years'  shooting  almost  entirely  on  his  own 
estate,  seems  paltry  enough,  yet  Colonel  Hawker,  ex- 
cellent and  keen  sportsman  though  he  was,  with  punt 
guns,  flock  shooting,  and  firing  into  the  brown  of  coveys 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  shot  only  1 7,753  head  in  his 
long  career.  A  satisfactory  record  the  Colonel  thought, 
yet  Lord  De  Grey  killed  more  in  a  single  season  than 
the  great  wildfowler  did  in  over  half  a  century.  Lord 
De  Grey's  bag  includes  rhinoceros,  tigers,  buffaloes, 
deer  by  the  hundred,  snipe  and  woodcock  each  by  the 
thousand,  tens  of  thousands  each  of  rabbits,  hares, 
grouse  and  partridges,  and  of  pheasants  alone  111,190. 
These  be  big  figures,  but  they  do  not  show  Lord  De 
Grey  a  better  sportsman  than  Colonel  Hawker  ;  and 
certainly  they  do  not  represent  a  larger  equivalent  in 
pleasure.  Luckily  the  manner  of  shooting  is  the 
criterion  of  sport  rather  than  repetition  to  satiety,  and 
one  who  has  varied  his  sport  is  more  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  recollections  of  past  achievements  than  he  who 
has  only  shot  more  often.  But  a  store  of  pleasant 
memories  is  not  the  object  of  shooting,  or  target  practice 
would  bring  no  pleasure.  The  fascination  of  shooting 
lies  in  the  gratification  that  results  from  doing  something 
that  is  difficult ;  therefore,  it  gives  private  and  personal 
sport,  not  public  diversion — a  point  those  anxious  to 
promote  rifle-shooting  among  the  people  would  do  well 
to  consider. 

Success  in  marksmanship  is  due  first  to  personal 
qualities  in  the  shooter;  after  them,  to  the  elimination 
of  the  disturbing  element  of  chance  in  the  use  of  the 
weapon.  The  aim  of  experts  in  guns  and  shooting  is, 
broadly  stated,  to  make  constant  and  uniform  such  actions 
as  in  the  natural  order  of  things  are  unstaid  and  variable. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  erratic 
action  in  the  ignition  and  combustion  of  explosives, 
and  to  remove  them  ;  indirectly  to  increase  accuracy  of 
aim  by  lessening  recoil  ;  to  reduce  liability  of  error  by 
quickening  the  mechanism  which,  on  the  pressure  of 
the  finger,  fires  the  charge  ;  and  in  a  thousand  other 
ways  artfully  to  aid  the  shooter  to  master  more 
difficult  tasks.  In  the  course  of  years  it  has  happened 
that  craftsmen  have  specialised — the  users  as  well  as 
the  makers  of  weapons — and  each  at  his  own  work  is 
good,  though  prone  to  overrate  the  value  of  that  work. 
To  Mr.  Teasdale-Buckell  it  appeared  that  the  opinions 
of  those  who  know  most  of  their  own  division  of  a 
large  subject  would  be  of  great  value  if  gathered 
together  into  a  single  volume.  The  result  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been.  What  the  skilled 
craftsman  learns  by  practice,  whether  it  be  barrel- 
boring  or  snap-shooting,  he  cannot  impart  by  verbal 
description,  so  that  the  practical  value  of  his  disclosures 
is  small.  Some  points  will  get  out  of  focus  and  have 
greater  attention  than  their  merits  deserve  ;  and  some- 
times the  opinions  of  experts  escape  criticism  and  too 
lightly  become  accepted  as  matters  of  fact.  Moreover, 
no  person  is  so  predisposed  to  bias  as  is  the  expert — 
whether  in  shooting  or  anything  else.  Even  the  gun- 
makers,  whose  personal  views  are  here  given,  consci- 
ously or  unconsciously  reveal  what  particular  branch  of 
their  trade  they  favour ;  often,  of  course,  it  is  the 
branch  to  which  as  youths  they  were  apprenticed.  It 
would  be  possible  from  this  book  alone  to  ascertain 
whether  any  one  expert  had  been  a  gun-barrel  maker 
or  a  locksmith  ;  a  filer  of  furniture  or  a  borer  of  barrels  ; 
whether  this  one  was  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  the 
other  but  a  graduate  of  the  counting-house.  Rightly, 
therefore,  to  appraise  their  opinions,  one  must  know 
the  men,  and    Mr.   Buckell  is  a  stranger  to  none  ; 


his  opinion  of  them  makes  his  book  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  technical  literature  of  shooting. 


NOVELS. 

"Jem  Carruthers  :  the  Extraordinary  Adventures  of 
an  Ordinary  Man."  By  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  6s. 
The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  the  adventures 
of  Jem  Carruthers  is  that  anyone  should  have  written  a 
book  about  them.  He  was  an  amiable  and  common- 
place young  man  who  was  stirred  out  of  his  hum-drum 
life  by  an  erratic  cousin  of  a  kind,  and  led  a  wild-goose 
chase  across  Europe  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  her  friends.  The  cousin  in  question  is  an  alarming 
young  person  with  a  painful  habit  of  calling  a  spade  a 
spade  and  making  her  conversation  centre  round  spades, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  figure.  She  was  brought  up 
unconventionally  in  Paris  :  Jem  was  educated  im- 
peccably in  England.  She  was  considered  by  the 
author  and  the  hero  to  be  fascinating.  There  is  plenty 
of  incident  in  the  book,  and  the  minor  characters  are 
well  drawn.  But  "  Jem  Carruthers  "  is  not  an  extra- 
ordinary novel. 

"An  American  Venus."  By  Elliott  Preston.  London  : 
Drane.  1900.  6s. 
Dr.  Preston  has  written  an  extraordinary  novel  which 
will  no  doubt  appeal  to  a  certain  cast  of  mind,  and  he 
has  written  an  equally  extraordinary  preface  in  which 
he  realises  the  aspiration  of  Burns.  He  sees  himself 
as  others  will  see  him.  He  anticipates  what  "  the  dear 
critic"  will  say  of  his  book  in  these  terms: — "The 
volume  before  us  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary pieces  of  egotistical  folly  (sz'c)  which  it  has 
ever  been  our  duty  in  our  critical  capacity  of  censor  of 
the  public  press  (sic)  to  peruse  or  rather — wade  through. 
From  start  to  finish,  its  uniform  and  laboured  dulness 
is  unrelieved  by  one  single  iota  either  of  originality  or 
of  intellect."  We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Preston.  He 
saves  us  much  trouble.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to 
his  premonitory  criticism  of  "  An  American  Venus." 

"A  Man:  his  Mark.  A  Romance."  By  W.  C. 
Morrow.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1900.  35-.  6d. 
We  should  call  this  little  book  an  episode  rather 
than  a  romance.  As  an  episode,  it  has  great  merit. 
A  man,  heart-broken,  has  found  refuge  in  a  hermit 
life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  An  accident  to  a 
travelling  party  throws  into  his  care  a  girl,  maimed 
and  helpless.  An  avalanche  cuts  them  off  from  the 
world  for  a  time.  She  is  worldly,  cynical,  in  a  word 
snobbish.  Gradually  she  finds  in  the  man  to  whom 
she  owes  her  life  a  cure  for  the  faults  in  her  character. 
But  he  learns  that  she  is  the  person  who  had  ruined  his 
happiness.  The  episode  is  treated  with  a  singular 
charm  and  delicacy,  and  the  end  is  not  commonplace. 
The  lady's  conversion  is  perhaps  impossibly  sudden. 
But  Mr.  Morrow  has  more  than  a  notion  of  the 
elements  of  tragedy. 

"A  Plain  Woman's  Part."  By  Norley  Chester. 
London  :  Arnold.  1900.  6s. 
Commonplace  but  with  just  a  touch  of  the  "  risque  " 
in  it,  "A  Plain  Woman's  Part"  is  a  story  that  will 
surely  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  shelves  of 
the  circulating  library.  With  the  aid  of  a  sultry 
summer's  afternoon  itshould  prove  an  excellent  soporific. 
The  main  theme  is  the  power  of  one  woman's  love  for 
another  saving  the  other  from  sin  and  a  married  man 
from  social  and  moral  suicide.  The  style  is  loose  and 
digressive  ;  the  sentiment  is  thin  ;  but  at  least  one 
chapter  may  prove  useful  in  that  it  is  calculated  to  send 
some  perhaps  for  the  first  time  and  others  to  read  yet 
once  again  Matthew  Arnold's  "The  Forsaken  Merman." 
The  paraphrase  of  the  poem  is  in  some  respects  the  best 
thing  in  the  book. 

"The  Avenging  of  Ruthanna."  By  Mrs.  Coulson 
Kernahan.  London  :  Long.  1900.  6s. 
Ruthanna  is  a  pretty  and  pathetic  little  character, 
but  hardly  an  original  one.  The  handsome  young 
man  who  is  too  weak  to  be  either  wicked  or  good  has 
wearied  us  before  now.  When  Ruthanna  kills  herself 
the  novel  should  cease.    For  the  sake  of  reproducing 
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a  post-mortem  examination,  Mrs.  Kernahan  drags  in 
a  doctor  who  has  nothing-  to  do  with  the  story,  and 
makes  him  commit  suicide,  with  the  same  trivial  self- 
consciousness  that  overtakes  some  people  on  walking 
into  a  crowded  room.  The  characters  are  confused  and 
purposeless  and  the  story  meanders  through  some 
three  hundred  pages  to  an  illogical  end. 

"  The  Accused  Princess."  By  Allen  Upward.  London: 
Pearson.  1900.  6s. 
In  "  The  Accused  Princess  "  are  blended  very  skilfully 
the  elements  of  a  detective  story  and  of  one  of  those 
diplomatico-political  novels  that  are  so  popular  at 
present.  The  story  deals  with  the  disappearance  of  a 
wonderful  ruby,  offered  to  the  king  of  a  small  European 
State  by  an  Indian  prince  who  had  no  business  to  dis- 
pose of  it  without  the  sanction  of  the  Empress  of  India. 
The  reader  will  not  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  from 
this  theme  a  series  of  exciting  incidents  amusingly  told. 
There  is  really  very  little  for  the  critic  to  say  :  the  book 
is  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  it  certainly  fulfils  its 
purpose  of  entertaining. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Social  Philosophy  of  Rodbertus."  By  E.  C.  K.  Gonner. 
London:  Macmillan.  1899.  Js.  6d.  net. 
The  fate  of  a  thinker  who  scatters  his  ideas  in  magazines  and 
pamphlets  is  to  be  neglected  by  posterity.  A  sympathetic 
editor  merits  the  thanks  alike  of  the  author  and  of  the  busy 
student.  It  is  possible  that  in  introducing  system  where  system 
is  lacking  the  editor  may  add  something  of  his  own.  The 
specialist  may  not  find  the  full  originality  which  he  demands, 
but  the  ordinary  reader  is  more  than  content  with  a  clear 
exposition  at  secondhand  of  the  thoughts  of  a  somewhat 
obscure  philosopher.  He  is  likely  to  find  more  benefit  in  the 
study  of  the  ideas  of  Rodbertus,  as  represented  in  the  present 
volume,  than  in  the  weary  search  among  original  sources. 
Somewhat  old-fashioned  these  ideas  may  seem,  but  none  the 
less  interesting.  An  idealist,  controlling  his  theories  by  a 
strong  historical  sense,  is  a  phenomenon  not  too  common  in 
the  economic  world.  Yet  such  is  Rodbertus.  Economic 
Socialism  is  his  ideal,  but  he  rarely  confuses  the  possible  with 
the  actual.  The  social  system  must  work  with  the  imperfect 
machinery  at  its  command  here  and  now.  The  attempt  to 
impose,  by  political  forces,  an  economic  system  for  which 
society  is  not  prepared,  is  foredoomed  to  disaster.  Society  is 
to  be  the  sole  possessor  of  capital,  the  sole  arbiter  of  the 
conditions  of  labour,  but  it  must  first  develop  the  necessary 
qualities.  The  organisation  must  grow  to  perfection  before  it 
can  perform  its  highest  function.  The  enthusiast  for  sweeping 
reform  will  find  little  inspiration  in  one  who  reminds  us  that 
the  progress  from  slavery  to  the  present  economic  system  was 
a  matter  of  a  thousand  }ears,  and  hints  that,  with  all  our 
modern  hurry,  centuries  may  be  needed  for  a  further  transition. 
The  economist,  whatever  be  his  opinions,  will  not  find  his  time 
ill-spent,  in  studying,  wi  h  the  aid  of  Professor  Conner's 
criticism,  the  economic  philosophy  of  a  thinker  who  is  alike 
original  and  practical. 

"  Dante  Interpreted."    New  York  :  Putnam's.  6s. 

Dante  among  all  the  world's  great  writers  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly a  victim  of  misdirected  admiration.  An  incipient  student 
of  Homer,  say,  or  Virgil  or  Goethe  or  Shakespeare,  does  not 
celebrate  the  completion  of  a  first  or  second  reading  of  his 
author  by  publishing  some  of  the  contents,  or  what  might  be 
such,  of  his  notebook,  under  some  such  title  as  "Homer  Inter- 
preted," "Wild  Life  in  Virgil,"  "How  Faust  climbed  the 
Blocksberg,"  "  Shakespeare's  Similes."  Yet  not  a  year  passes 
without  the  appearance  of  half  a  dozen  little  books  of  this  kind 
on  Dante  ;  every  one,  it  may  be  added,  showing  clearly  that 
its  author  would  have  found  a  much  more  profitable  employ- 
ment of  the  time  occupied  by  its  composition,  in  extending 
his. studies.  Mr.  Epiphanius  Wilson  of  New  York  is  the  latest 
recruit  to  this  force.  He  seems  quite  unaware  that  a  good 
many  people  have  already  tried  their  far  more  competent  hands 
at  "interpreting"  Dante;  or  that  before  he  can  make  any 
material  advance  on  their  work  he  should  at  least  know  how 
far  they  have  gone.  "Instead  of  which  "  he  has  studied  so 
superficially  as  to  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  outrage  com- 
mitted on  Boniface  VIII.  at  Anagni  was  in  some  way  a  "retri- 
bution" on  the  part  of  "imperial  autocracy"  for  "the  pre- 
sumptuous display  of  arrogance  at  Canossa;"  or  to  suppose 
that  in  Purg.  xxvi.  6 — the  sun's  rays  "  turning  the  west  from 
blue  to  white"— an  effect  of  morning  is  depicted.  The  best  we 
can  say  of  his  book  is  that  some  of  the  translations  (into  the 
Spenserian  stanza)  arc  fair.  Mr.  Henry  Kingslcy's  friends, 
by  the  way,  will  be  interested  as  well  as  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  look  all  Ins  Australian  details  from  books,  and  himself 
"never  crossed  the  line  ;"  perhaps  even  more  at  finding  his 
supposed  method  used  to  illustrate  Dante's. 


"Thompson's  Gardener's  Assistant."    New  Edition.  Ed;ted> 

by  William  Watson.    London  :  The  Gresham  Publishing 

Company.  1900. 
Gardening  is  necessarily  allied  to  many  natural  sciences. 
Those  that  touch  it  most  closely,  and  to  the  average  gardener 
as  nearly  as  does  the  science  of  botany,  are  chemistry,  geology, 
meteorology,  entomology  and  mycology,  and  though  many  a 
good  gardener  acquires  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  craft  by 
rule  of  thumb  through  long  and  laborious  practice  and 
observation  yet  he  may  easily  waste  years  of  effort  in  many 
directions  and  after  all  not  have  gained  any  definite  knowledge 
of  the  causes  that  produce  the  effects  that  day  by  day  he  has  to 
combat  or  to  guide.  Forty  years  ago  when  the  large  quantity 
of  horticultural  literature  now  available  had  no  existence,. 
"Thompson's  Gardener's  Assistant"  appeared  and  was  at  once 
hailed  as  the  soundest  and  best  guide  to  practical  gardening. 
But  then  science,  as  connected  with  gardening,  was  much  less 
directly  applied,  and  the  life  history  of  many  a  garden  pest  and 
insidious  fungoid  enemy  being  still  almost  unknown,  could  not 
be  decisively  dealt  with.  For  instance  the  nature  of  the  canker 
so  destructive  to  apple  trees  was  accepted  as  a  mysterious 
disease  whose  pathology  was  inscrutable.  Now  we  know  all 
about  canker  and  its  treatment.  The  whole  book  is  full  of 
matter  of  practical  utility  and  is  absolutely  trustworthy. 
"The  Rifle  Brigade  Chronicle."     Compiled  and  edited  by 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Willoughby  Verner.     London  :  John 

Bale.  i<)co. 

Some  regiments  possess  monthly  chronicles  ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  matter  at  hand  is  of  too  slight  a  character  to  relieve  such 
publications  from  padding  and  dulness.  The  Rifle  Brigade 
plan  is  a  much  better  one.  A  year's  regimental  history  usually 
contains  some  interesting  material.  The  regiment  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  possessing  so  able  and  experienced  an  editor: 
and  all  must  sympathise  with  Colonel  Verner  on  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  which  caused  him  to  return  home  early  in 
the  South  African  campaign,  and  deprived  our  field  army 
of  a  most  Valuable  staff  officer.  In  the  preface  he  apologises 
for  such  shortcomings  as  the  book  may  have,  and  he  points  out 
how  difficult,  owing  to  his  absence  in  South  Africa,  it  was  to 
compile  the  chronicle.  But  in  truth  there  is  very  little  need 
for  apology.  The  book  generally  is  one  more  example  of  the 
care  with  which  such  matters  are  "  run  "  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  ; 
it  shows  how  admirable  throughout  is  the  system  in  the  force,, 
and  how  deep  its  sentiment  of  esprit  de  corps. 

"  Regimental  Duties  Made  Easy."  By  Captain  S.  T.  Banning. 
London  :  Gale  and  Polden.    1900.  $s. 

A  clear  and  painstaking  compendium  of  the  various  matters- 
which  form  the  subject  of  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
The  work  is  well  done,  and  should  prove  of  considerable  use  to 
those  concerned. 

"Robert  Browning"  by  Arthur  Waugh  (London:  Kegan 
Paul.  2s.)  belongs  to  the  Westminster  Biographies  Series. 
Mr.  Waugh  writes  lucidly  on  one  whose  obscurity  is,  for  most 
people,  his  chief  characteristic.  Much  of  Browning's  un- 
popularity especially  in  early  days  Mr.  Waugh  traces  to  his 
"  disinclination  to  come  down  into  the  market  place  with  his 
singing  robes  about  him  and  make  great  ballads  of  the  day  to 
the  chorus  of  the  crowd."— "  Tales  from  Tennyson"  by  the  Rev. 
G.  C.  Allen  (Westminster  :  Constable,  y.  6d.  net)  has  at 
least  one  aim  in  common  with  Mr.  Waugh's  "Browning:" 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of  turning  readers- 
to  the  original.  Mr.  Allen  has  done  for  "  Idylls  of  the 
King"  what  Lamb  did  for  Shakespeare.  There  is  however 
little  of  the  charm  of  Lamb's  treatment  in  Mr.  Allen's  "  Tales."— 
"Romantic  Edinburgh "  by  John  Geddie  (London:  Sands)  is- 
an  interesting  record  of  some  of  the  ancient  features  and 
attractions  of  Edinburgh  which  are  being  swept  away  by  the 
builder  and  improver.  As  the  author  says  Edinburgh's  "present 
can  be  read  only  in  the  light  of  its  past."—"  The  Temple 
Church"  by  T.  H.  Bayliss  (London  :  Philip,  is.  6d.  net)  is 
now  in  its  third  edition. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

The  stately  quarterlies  were  as  unprepared  for  the  crisis  in 
the  Far  East  as  the  European  Governments  themselves. 
Except  in  an  incidental  way,  neither  the  "  Edinburgh  "  nor  the 
"Quarterly"  comments  on  the  new  world-problem  which  has 
suddenly  become  acute  in  China.  The  situation  is  so  compli- 
cated and  so  little  is  known  as  to  what  has  happened  that  the 
discretion  of  silence  is  perhaps  the  better  part  of  editorial 
valour.  For  Far  Eastern  matters  we  have  to  turn  to  the 
"Asiatic  Quarterly,"  which  contains  among  other  opportune 
papers  an  .article  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  on  "  The  Revolt  of  the 
boxers."  But  Mr.  Parker's  article  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
possible  risks  of  formulating  opinions  on  insufficient  infor- 
mation as  to  the  latest  events.  He  suggests  that  the 
"degenerate  Manchu  dynasty  which  began  so  well  will  have 
disappeared  before  the  summer  is  out."  The  '  ■  Yellow  Corpse  1 
however  is  still  fairly  vigorous,  whilst  the  idea  that  the  Powers 
should  commission  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  it  is  to  be  feared  is 
among  the  victims  of  the  outbreak,  to  carry  on  the  government 
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of  China  or  some  portion  of  it,  is  only  a  painful  reminder  of  the 
entire  miscalculation  of  the  forces  latent  for  mischief  in  and 
around  Peking.  •'Shareholders,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "  need  not  in 
any  case  be  particularly  anxious  about  their  dividends  !  "  Mr. 
Archibald  Colquhoun's  recent  lecture  on  "  Afghanistan,  the 
Key  to  India  '1  is  reprinted  in  the  "  Asiatic  Quarterly."  He 
urges  that  Great  Britain  should  take  steps  to  check  Russia 
in  her  progress  "southwards  and  sunwards."  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  reports  of  Chinese  movements  in  Siberia,  Russia 
is  likely  to  have  her  hands  pretty  full  in  other  directions  than 
India  for  the  next  few  year.--.  The  respite  is  all  in  Great 
Britain's  favcur  so  far  as  India  is  concerned.  Imperial  matters 
occupy  rather  less  space  than  usual  in  the  "Edinburgh"  and 
the  "Quarterly."  Both  deal  in  special  articles  with  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  and  both  comment  more  or  less  vaguely  on  the 
subject  of  Imperial  Federation.  The  "Quarterly"  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  party  system  on  Imperial  affairs, 
and  contends  that  what  has  to  be  arrived  at  "  is  not  the  aboli- 
tion, were  that  at  present  conceivable,  of  the  party  system  but 
the  withdrawal  of  its  operations  from  the  Imperial  sphere." 
The  present  stage  in  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without  resulting  in  some 
closer  understanding  in  regard  to  defence  if  not  in  regard  to 
matters  of  a  political  and  economic  character.  "  There  can  be 
no  desire  in  England,"  says  the  reviewer,  "and  it  would  be 
alike  ungracious  and  unwise  to  assume  that  the  colonies  are 
committed  to  anything  in  future,  in  the  way  of  participation  in 
Imperial  responsibilities  by  their  patriotic  conduct  during  the 
last  few  months.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  would  we  believe 
involve  quite  as  serious  a  misconception  of  colonial  feeling  and 
an  entirely  groundless  reflection  on  colonial  intelligence,  if  the 
Mother  Country  were  to  abstain  from  calling  the  colonies  into 
council,"  with  regard  especially  to  military  and  naval 
defence.  The  "Quarterly"  we  expect  to  be  animated  by, 
to  quote  its  own  words,  "what  Matthew  Arnold  might  have 
called  the  sense  for  Empire."  We  cio  not  expect  so  much  in 
the  "  Edinburgh,"  which  has  always  opposed  Federation. 
Even  the  "  Edinburgh,"'  however,  is  not  superior  to  its  environ- 
ment ;  its  tone  is  less  critical  and  unsympathetic  than  it  used 
to  be,  but  the  utmost  which  it  thinks  should  now  be  done  does 
not  amount  to  much.  "  What  is  needed  among  the  various 
States  within  the  Empire  is  consultation  inter  se  rather  than 
joint  control  ;  and  the  true  ideal  at  which  to  aim  would  seem 
to  be  rather  a  Great  British  League  under  one  sovereign  and 
one  flag  than  a  Supreme  Federal  Government."  Many  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Federation  would  disappear  if  the 
subject  were  properly  grappled  with,  whilst  many  that  had  not 
been  foreseen  would  doubtless  speedily  assert  themselves. 

Curiously  enough,  the  "Quarterly  "  and  the  "  Edinburgh  " 
give  the  chief  place  to  articles  in  criticism  of  two  well-known 
historians.  While  finding  much  to  approve  in  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smitlvs  work  on  the  United  Kingdom,  the  "Edinburgh"  dis- 
covers many  grounds  of  difference  "  in  a  work  largely  made  up 
of  opinions  and  interpretations."  There  is  nothing  in  the 
"Edinburgh"  criticisms  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  so  crushing  as 
the  "Quarterly's"  attack  on  Dr.  Theal,  the  historian  of  South 
Africa.  Dr.  Theal's  second  thoughts  have  made  his  works  such 
that  partisans  on  either  side  can  quote  him  in  support  of  their 
case.  "  Few  of  those  who  have  been  content  to  base  their  histori- 
cal and  political  conclusions  upon  the  uncompromising  statements 
which  abound  in  Dr.  Theal's  'History  of  South  Africa'  are 
likely  to  be  aware  that  in  the  first  draft  of  that  'History,' 
published  before  the  outbreak  of  the  political  disturbances 
which  have  divided  the  Cape  Colony  into  two  hos^le  camps, 
the  same  author  expressed  diametrically  opposite  opinions 
upon  almost  all  the  vexed  questions  of  South  African  history." 
Xor  apparently  is  it  a  case  of  fuller  information  warranting  the 
revision  of  former  and  mistaken  opinions.  The  reviewer 
confronts  Dr.  Theal  with  his  earlier  self  in  the  assurance  that 
the  eariier  self  was  right  and  the  later  wrong.  Of  the  general 
articles  in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  the  more  notable  are  on  such 
diverse  subjects  as  "  Knights  Templars,"  "Paris  in  1900,"  and 
"The  Hudson's  Bay  Company."  The  "Quarterly"  is  very 
strong  in  miscellaneous  and  literary  papers.  "The  Country 
Mouse"  is  a  delightful  essay,  suggested  by  Mr.  Geo.  Dewar's 
"Hampshire  Highlands"  and  other  recently  published  or 
newly  reissued  books,  on  the  charm  of  the  country  which 
( Continued  on  page  9  2. ) 
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Total  Invested  Funds,  £1.411,107  ISs.  3d. 
New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 
SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  fur  Life. 

DEFERRED    BONUS  PLAN. 

With-profit  Policies  at  praciically  non-profit  Rates. 
Write  for  Prospectus  0/  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL  -  £  1 ,000,000.         FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 
Chief  Cffice:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 


WM.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
I     Hf.nkv  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Sukpheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 
son. K.C.B. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Et..  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grev. 
Hon.  K.  C.  Grosyenor. 
Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 
Double  adYantage  policies  issued  securing  Two   payments  of  the  amount 
assured -one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  ReYersions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


GRESHAM 


ASSETS.  £7,250,000. 


Established  1848. 

LIFE  OFFICE 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  II.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED   FUNDS   £37,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.-1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall.  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  total 
Funds  over  £,,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
FIRE,   LIFE,   ENDOWMENTS,  ANNUITIES. 

INVESTED  FUNDS        •        -  £9,711,112 

LIFE  DEP.1RT.11EXT.—UOSUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to 
Sums  Assured. 

FIRE  DEPAETMEXT.—  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
Head  Offices  :  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL.  LONDON. 
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"  has  exercised  an  abiding  influence  on  the  genius  of  ruder 
ages  than  ours."  "  Lord  Byron,"  "  Japanese  Literature," 
"The  Conditions  of  Great  Poetry,"  "John  Donne  and  his 
Contemporaries,"  and  "  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,"  are  a  remarkable 
collection  of  purely  literary  papers.  Great  poetry  we  glean 
from  a  long  and  able  analysis  of  the  subject  is  the  outcome 
of  a  fortunate  combination  of  the  man  and  the  circumstance. 
"  The  man  v  ith  the  greatest  congenital  gift  for  poetry  maybe  un- 
able to  produce  any  poetry  that  is  really  great  if  he  lives  in  an  age 
that  is  unsuited  to  its  production,  but  the  age  most  suited  to  its 
production  will  be  barren  unless,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  it 
chance  to  possess  the  man  whose  exceptional  poetic  powers 
will  respond  to  the  stimulus  which  it  applies  to  them."  In 
other  words,  "  Rome  would  never  have  possessed  an  '.Eneid' 
if  it  had  not  possessed  a  Virgil  ;  but  no  Virgil  could  have 
written  an  '  ALne\d '  if  he  had  not  been  a  citizen  of  Rome." 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio' s  work  is  less  well  known  in  England  than 
it  deserves  to  be.  The  "Quarterly"  article  will  turn  many  to 
his  pages.  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  belongs  to  a  school  which 
boasts  of  "its  indifference  to  the  mob;"  it  is  undemocratic 
and  breathes  the  air  "  of  disquieting  romance,  of  antinomian 
audacity,  mingled  with  some  strange  attraction  for  what  was 
pathetic  or  mysterious  in  the  Christian  usages."  That 
d'Annunzio  deserves  to  rank  with  the  masters  will  hardly  be 
disputed  by  any  reader  of  the  "  Quarterly."  "Amid  the  chaos 
of  journalism,  with  its  piebald  jargon,  its  vulgarities  of  thought 
and  tone,  he  has  fulfilled  his  own  message  which  declares  that 
'the  word  is  life  and  perfection.'  Submitting  to  what  seems 
a  law  of  human  growth  he  takes  the  prose  which  is  on  men's 
lips,  since  they  will  not  endure  rhyme  or  formal  poetry,  and 
refines,  adorns,  deepens  it,  until  it  astonishes  yet  charms  as  if 
it  were  the  style  of  the  gods."  His  six  tragedies  "  are  intended 
'to  shake,  to  inebriate,'  if  not  the  crowd,  yet  the  choice  spirits 
of  our  time,  'as  with  the  spectacles  of  sky  and  sea,  with  dawns 
and  tempests,'  and  thus  in  good  measure  to  revive  the  dying 
energies  which  no  babble  of  enlightenment  will  protect  against 
a  universal  but  most  shallow  education,  itself  destructive  of 
ancient  legend,  not  in  touch  with  nature,  as  abstract  and  unreal 
as  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  taught." 

With  its  present  issue  the  "  Church  Quarterly  "  attains  its 
icoth  number,  and  may  be  congratulated  on  25  years  of  solid 
useful  work.  It  seizes  the  opportunity  to  review  that  work  in 
an  interesting  article.  The  number  is  as  usual  a  pleasant  blend 
of  serious  Church  discussion,  of  literary  survey  and  of  personal 
appreciation.  Among  its  contents  are  Dr.  Pusey  as  a  corre- 
spondent and  a  spiritual  guide,  Ambrose  Phillipps  de  Lisle,  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon  as  historian  — a  capacity  in  which  the  Review 
shows  that  Dr.  Carpenter  is  hardly  a  success — and  the  Arch- 
bishops on  Reservation.  In  the  "English  Historical  Review" 
we  find  an  article  on  "  The  Regulation  of  Wages  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century  "  by  Miss  E.  A.  McArthur  who  compiles  her 
data  from  the  repertories,  journals  and  books  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  City  of  London  Corporation 
and  "  Humanism  under  Francis  I."  by  Mr.  A.  Tilley. 
The  "  Law  Quarterly  Review  "  has  an  article  on  "  The  Near 
Future  of  Law  Reform  "  in  which  Mr.  Snow  traces  the  histori- 
cal process  which  seems  to  have  for  its  end  the  establishment 
of  the  "Imperial  Court  of  Appeal"  which  has  come  into 
prominence  over  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Bill.  The 
article  by  Mr.  S.  McCalmont  Hill  on  "The  Growth  and 
Development  of  International  Law  in  Africa"  is  a  careful 
statement  of  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  peculiar  modifi- 
cations of  international  law.  The  remarks  on  the  influence  of 
missionaries  in  carrying  the  law  of  their  countries  into  the 
countries  they  evangelise  are  suggestive  in  regard  to  the 
missionary  question  in  China.  Of  the  Notes,  which  as  usual 
are  very  good,  that  on  the  decision  that  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Shop  Hours  Act  the  Savoy  Hotel  is  a  shop  is  worth  considera- 
tion, for  its  "  points "  are  the  extension  of  the  Act  to  the 
domestic  servant  class. 

The  "Anglo-Saxon  Review"  contains  an  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  VV.  H.  Mallock,  which  purports  to  treat  of  the  "  Limita- 
tions of  Art."  It  should  rather  have  been  called  " The  Novel 
with  a  Purpose"  when  its  own  purpose  would  have  been  more 
easily  perceived,  and  the  charge  of  superficiality —a  just  charge 
as  it  is— avoided.  As  a  summing-up  of  the  novel  with  a 
purpose,  nothing  could  surpass  this  : — "  It  makes  the  writer's 
opinions  play  the  part  which  should  be  played  by  his  characters  ; 
and  the  characters  play  the  part  which  should  be  played  by 
his  convictions.  Instead  of  showing  us  how  men's  lives  appear 
in  the  light  of  a  presupposed  theory  of  life,  he  shows  us  the 
adventures  of  some  theory  that  is  in  dispute  illustrated  by  the 
lives  of  men  which  are  manipulated  for  that  special  end."  Mr. 
Mallock  is  in  this  essay  a  gentle  critic-  -feeling  perhaps  that 
he  was  talking  in  a  drawing-room  rather  than  writing  in  a 
review-  -and  he  leaves  unsaid  the  truths  underlying  his  very 
apt  expression— "  manipulated."  That  is  a  courteous  way  of 
saying  that  the  novelist  with  a  purpose  is  a  fraud  and  his  or  her 
methods  profoundly  immoral.  To  write  a  book  which  purports 
to  give  a  picture  of  life  and  make  all  the  characters  who  hold 
your  opinions  attractive  and  all  who  hold  your  opponent's  views 
repellent  is  to  lie  —and  to  lie  in  a  peculiarly  cowardly  and  offen- 
sive manner.  Compared  w  ith  such  falsity,  the  mere  categoric 
assertion  of  the  thing  which  is  not  becomes  almost  honesty. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CATALOGUE, 

Introducing 

10   NEW  MODELS, 

Free  on  Application  to 

JOHN  BKINSMEAD  6c  SONS,  LTD. 

18,  no  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

"  THE  CREAM   OP  OLD   IRISH  WHISKIES." 


KINAHAN'S 


"  It  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
Medicinal  purposes." 

Lancet,  March  28,  1896. 

"Is  evidently  of  high  quality." 

British  Medical  Journal, 
May  30,  1896. 


THE  FINEST 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 
SOLD. 

GUILDFORD  STREET,  YORK  ROAD,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 


When  Buying  a  Cheap  Bicycle 

look  at  the  tyres.    If  they  are  not 


DuNigp  Tyres 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Alma  St.,  Coventry.! 

160  to  166  Clerkenwell  Uoad,  London,  E.C. 
liranches  :— Birmingham,  Wolverhampton.  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


Made 

In 
Cairo. 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 

Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 


157a,  NEW    BOND  STREET. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THREE   CHEERS   FOR  THE 


RED, 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


COFFEE. 


DolicioiiH  for  Break f&St  a&d  ai'tor  Dinner. 
In  makirg,  use  rather  less  unamiiv,  U  heine,  ■  <  much  stronger  than  ordinary  COnWi 
Solil   E W  rgwl  err. 
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IflEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  1-Bots. 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually    14/6  o/«S 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  VJIR  Q/Q 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con-  -"i0  Vis 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  op  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriae-e  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regTet  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 

i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3;  POST  FREE,  2  6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR  AGENTS. 


SUMMER  HOLIDAYS  AND  THE  LONG  VACATION. 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 

49s.    PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS  : 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


"  What  with   Safe  Deposits  there  is  no  reason  why  clients  should  not  keep 

their  own  Secutities." — Daily  Mail,  May  9,  1900. 

The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  (entrance  at  61-62 
Chancery  Lane)  provides  means  of  placing-  in  absolute 
safety  under  the  Depositor's  own  control,  and  open 
to  daily  inspection,  all  kinds  of  Securities,  Bonds, 
Plate,  Jewels,  Manuscripts,  and  Valuables  of  every 
description. 


Safes  from  £1  1  s.  per  annum. 
Strong  Rooms  from  £5  5s.  per 
ai  num. 

Deposits  for  Safe  Keeping  from  5s. 


Special  arrangements  made  for  storing 
Property  during  owner's  temporary  absence. 

DEPOSIT  BANK.— Money  received  on 
deposit  for  short  periods  at  2J  p.  c.  Interest. 


THE  CHANCERY  LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
OFFICES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Visitor?  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,  which  is  open  free  from  g  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  Descriptive  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
E.  Vincent  Evans,  Manager  and  Secretary,  63-64  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C 


ROYAL  PALACE  HOTEL, 

OSTEND. 


— .  n'r  A  ITj  ;:'\         »flfj 't  ■f*-i\  V  r»«  --■ 


1F5 


A    HIGH-CLASS    MODERN  HOTEL. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  in  the  Hotel.     Salon  de  Coiffure.     Electric  Omnibuses  meet  Passengers  at  the  Pier  and  Station, 
tlectric  I  ram  ways  run  from  Casino  to  Hotel  up  to  i.o  a.m.       Special  arrangements  made  for  long  visits  and  for  large  parties. 

i  1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1  m.i 11  Li.j  1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1  ■  1 1 1  ■ ,  1 1 1  1  ■  n  1 , 1 , , , , . , , 

Opened  1893.    Sitcatcd  on  tee  Digue.    Tariff  Moderate.    Pension.    Restaurant  Fin.    Every  Modern  Improvement. 

M  M  I  I  I  I  I  1  1  1  ,  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  ,  I  I  I  n  I  II  n  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  I  . 

Director:  Mons.  LUIQI  STEINSCHNEIDER,  of  the  Ghezireh  Palace,  Cairo. 

INTERNATIONAL  SLEEPING  CAR  GO  ,  14  Cockspur  St.,  W. 
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MR.  MACQUEEN'8  NEW  BOOKS 

A  STRIKING  BOOK. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  CHARWOMAN.  As 

chronicled  by  Annie  Wakeman.    With  6  Full-page  Illustrations  by  "  Rip." 

Crown  8vo.  6s.    An  extraordinary  Revelation  of  the  Inner  Life  of  the  Working 

Classes,  made  by  one  of  themselves. 
The  book  is  as  thrilling  as  a  Romance,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  Scientific  Human 
Document.    It  appeals  equally  to  the  Novel-reader,  the  Politician,  the  Sociologist, 
and  the  Clergyman.    Any  man  who  wants  to  know  what  the  poor  are  in  their  own 
homes  must  read  this  book. 

Glasgow  Herald. — Is  a  book  worth   reading  ...as  the  reader  proceeds  the 

interest  of  the  story  grows  upon  him,  and  by  and  by  he  forgets  the  unloveliness  of 
the  dialect. 


NOW  READY. 

MIS'ESS  JOY. 


A  NEW  ROMANCE. 

By  John    Le   Breton,    Author  of 


"Unholy  Matrimony,"  11  Miss  Tudor,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Glasgow  Herald, — We  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Le  Breton  on  having  given  us  a 
piece  of  sound  and  Strenuous  work  in  his  new  story,  which  rivets  the  attention  from 

first  to  last  The  characterisation  is  admirable,  and  some  of  the  descriptions  of 

Kent  scenery  are  exquisite  in  their  colour  and  feeling.  Altogether  Mis'ess  is  a 
capital  story. 

NOW  READY.  SPLENDID  ROMANCE. 

THE   SIN    OF    ATLANTIS.      By   Roy  Horniman. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  CHINESE  CRISIS. 

ALL  INTERESTED  IN  CHINA  SHOULD  READ 

THE  RIVER  OF  PEARLS.    A  Chinese  Romance. 

By  Renk  de  Pont-Jest.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Times  says  : — ;  *'  Quite  apart  from  its  vivid  pictures  of  Chinese  manners,  '  The 
River  of  Pearls  '  is  a  capital  detective  story,  full  of  exciting  melodramatic  incidents. 
M.  Felix  Regamey  draws  Chinese  to  the  life,  and  his  illustrations  greatly  help  the 
reader  to  realise  the  persons  and  scenes  of  the  drama." 

The  Outlook  says: — "The  author  has  given  an  accurate  picture  of  China's 
antediluvian  legal  system,  and  of  the  folk-life  of  the  mandarin,  merchant,  scholar, 
and  workman,  as  well  as  of  the  pirates  w  ho  ravage  the  Chinese  Coast." 

BREAKING  THE  SHACKLES.    By  Frank  Barrett, 

Author  of  "  The  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Fane,"  &C.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Athenaum. — lt  Mr.  Barrett  has  constructed  a  plausible  story,  and  the  unravelling 
of  the  web  is  artfully  postponed." 

Scotsman. — "  The  fresh  and  vigorous  manner  in  which  the  story  is  written  gives 

a  peculiar  charm  The  novel  is  a  notably  good  one,  and  will  be  read  with  the 

keenest  interest  and  satisfaction.'" 

SEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

FAST  AND  LOOSE.     By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths, 

Author  of  "  Ford's  Folly,  Ltd.,"  "  Chronicles  of  Newgate,"  &c.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Morning  Post. — "  '  Fast  and  Loose  '  is  so  unmistakably  one  of  the  best  of  its  class 
that  it  will  assuredly  become  popular.    There  is  not  a  page  in  this  clever  book  that 
is  not  well  worth  reading  ;  it  has  not  a  single  dull  chapter.    Its  tone  is  forcible 
without  being  painfully  realistic,  and  its  incidents  are  both  varied  and  dramatic." 


JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 


No.  C. 


CHURCH 


JULY  1900. 
THE 

QUARTERLY 


Price  6s. 


REVIEW. 


Twenty-five  Years  of  the  Church  Quar- 
terly Review. 

Dr.  Pusey  as  a  Correspondent  and  a 
Spiritual  Guide. 

Ambrose  Philiipps  De  Lisle. 

Evolution,  Biology,  and  Human  Guid- 
ance. 

Memorials  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Church  Dedications. 


The  Bishop  of  Ripon  on  the  Church  of 
England. 

Mr.  Leighton  Pullan  on  the  Book  of 

Common  Prayer. 
The  Eve  of  the  Reformation. 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Epis- 
copate. 
Jacopone  Da  Todi. 
The  Archbishops  on  Reservation. 


Short  Notices. 

London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  New-street  Square. 


OPEN  LETTERS  TO  LORD  CURZON 

ON  FAMINES  AND 
LAND  ASSESSMENTS  IN  INDIA. 

By  R.  C.  DUTT,  CLE. 

Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


This  work  contains  a  History  of  Indian  Famines  from  1770  to  1900,  Chapters  on 
Land  Assessments,  Famine  Grant,  Railways  and  Irrigation,  and  Opinions  of 
Lords  Salisbury,  Northbrook,  Ripon,  Lansdowne,  Cromer,  Wolscley,  Roberts  and 
others  on  Indian  questions. 

London:  KEGAN  FAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Lm., 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

LOVE  IS  IN  THE  STOMACH,  NOT  THE  HEART. 

By  JOHN  M.  DAGNALL. 
Its  Curious  Mystery  :  How  Solved.   In  1  vol.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

:  IMI'KIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 

WANTED.— A  READER,  with  a  Classical  know- 
ledge, in  a  larKe  CITY  PRINTING  OFFICE.— Apply  by  letter— 
•tating  age,  previous  experience  and  where  gained,  wag«s  required— to  Cl.AVS, 
Ureud  Street  Hill,  EjC, 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

Builders  of  Greater  Britain  :  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (Hugh  E.  Egerton). 

Unwin.  55. 

Fiction. 

An  Eye  for  an  Eye  {William  Le  Queux).    White.  6s. 

Town  Lady  and  Country  Lass  (Florence  Warden).    White.  6*. 

The  Shield  of  his  Honour  (Richard  Henry  Savage).    White.  6s. 

Chestnuts  ('•  Swears  ").    Sands.  6s. 

A  Prince  of  Swindlers  (Guy  Boothby).    Ward,  Lock. 

For  Britain's  Soldiers  (Edited  by  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne).    Methuen.  6s. 

An  American  Venus  (E.  Preston).    Drane.  6s. 

History. 

China :  the  Long-lived  Empire  (Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore).  New 

York  :  The  Century  Company.    8f.  6d.  net. 
Fort  St.  George,  Madras  :  a  Short  History  of  our  First  Possession  in. 

India  (Mrs.  Frank  Penny).    Sonnenschein.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  German  Empire  (Julius  Langghaus).    Sonnenschein.    2s.  6d. 
Famines  in  India  (Romesh  E.  Dutt).    Kegan  Paul.    "js.  6d. 
Natal  and  the  Boers  :  the  Birth  of  a  Colony  (T.  Rowell).  Dent- 

2s.  6d.  net. 

The  South  African  Conspiracy  (F.  W.  Bell).    Heinemann.    $s.  net. 
The  Boer  Invasion  of  Natal  (Clement  H.  Stott).    Partridge.    2s.  6d. 
net. 

Fulham  Old  and  New  :  Being  an  Exhaustive  History  of  the  Ancient 
Parish  of  Fulham  (Charles  James  Feret.  Three  vols.).  The 
Leadenhall  Press.    £4  4s. 

Science. 

Text-Book  of  Zoology  (Dr.  Otto  Schmeil).    Black.    3*.  6d. 
The  Philosophy  of  Voice  (Charles  Lunn.    Ninth  [Standard]  Edition). 
Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox.    $s.  net. 

Theology. 

Prayers  for  the  Departed  (The  Rev.  Eustace  T.  d'E.  Jesse).  Skeffing- 
ton.    7.?.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

European  Settlements  in  the  Far  East.    Sampson  Low.  6s. 
A  School  Geography  of  the  World  (Lionel  W.  Lyde).  Black.    2s.  6d. 
net. 

Verse. 

The  Soliloquy  of  a  Shadow-Shape  (Arthur  H.  Scaife).  Karslake. 
is.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Chiswick  Shakespeare,  The:    King  Richard  II.;  Twelfth  Night. 

(2  vols.)    Bell.    is.  6d.  each. 
Cravenpark  :  a  Play  in  Four  Acts  (Bryan  Templemore).     Richmond  t 

Hiscoke  and  Son.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Golden  Legend,  The  (William  Caxton.    Vols.  III.  and  IV.).  Dent. 

is.  6d.  net  each. 

Highlanders  at  Home,  or  Gaelic  Gatherings  (Mclan).  Glasgow  r 
Bryce.    6s.  net. 

Theory  of  International  Trade,  The,  with  some  of  its  Applications  to 
Economic  Policy  (C.  F.  Bastable.  Third  edition.  Revised). 
Macmillan,    35.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3fr.  ;  Revue  'des  Revues,  lfr.30  ;  The  Edinburgh  Review,  6s.  j 
The  English  Historical  Review,  6.f.  ;  The  Labour  Gazette,  id.  j 
The  Picture  Postcard  (No.  I.),  2d.  ;  The  North  American  Review,, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Quarterly,  6s.  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  2s.  ;  The  Studio,  is.  ;  The  Open  Court,  10c.  ;  The 
Law  Quarterly,  51. 

For  August  : — The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  is. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  .'— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...       ...      I    8    2    ...       _      I  10  4 

Half  Year   0  14    I    O  IJ  2 

Quarter  Year        ...      071    ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  tht 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  tht 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  t»  be  in. 

formed  i?n  mediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad 

Paris  The  Galignnni  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

 Messrs.  Boyvcau  &  Cnevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banqut. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Le  Kiosque  Dupcrron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  I.ebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine.  I 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jiigerstrassc  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Stciansplati. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappcrt. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Coiso  307. 

Madrid   I.ibreria  Gutenberg,  1'h.ia  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Kcil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

HOMBUM  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depfit. 

New  York   The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). . Messrs.  Damiell  &  Upliam,  2S3  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  43  Yon^c  Street. 

,,   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  . .  ..The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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UNA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST -BOOKS  TO  READ. 

Ready  shortly. 

UNA  AND  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS.    With  Notes 

on  a  Visit  10  Japan  (including  a  large  Map  of  China).  By  Josei  h  Walton,  M.P. 
Just  ready.    Pric**  7s.  6d.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra. 

JROPEAN  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST: 

China,  Japan,  Corea,  Indo-Cbina,  Straits  Settlements,  Malay  States,  Siam, 
Netherlands,  India,  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  &c.  With  Map  and  32  Illustra- 
tions. 

lthor's  Prefatory  Note.  — "The  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Press,  on  both 
s  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the  phrases  4  Spheres  of  Influence  '  and  1  The  Open  Door  '  ; 
great  prominence  given  10  the  Far  East,  both  politically  and  commercially,  and 
prominent  part  it  seems  destined  to  play  in  European  politics  in  the  near  future, 
s  the  compiler  to  believe  that  this  brief  account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
Far  East  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the  political  student,  the  merchant,  and 
public  generally.  It  is  also  hoped  that  it  will  be  of  value  to  the  ever-increasing 
y  of  travellers  as  a  giiide-bcok  to  many  places  which,  although  they  lie  out  of 
ordinary  route,  will  well  repay  a  visit." — D.  \V.  S.  Hong  Kong,  April  tood. 
All  interested  in.  tlie  immense  area  0/ China  now  in  the  British  sphere  of 
injluence  should  7-ead 

*.    ARCHIBALD    LITTLE  S    THROUGH  THE 

YANGTSE  GORGES. 

[lis  Cheap  Edition  has  been  so  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  and  newly  illu?- 
:d  throughout  as  to  be  practically  a  new  book.  With  a  Map  and  Thirty-five 
r  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

i*  The  Yangtse  region  is  the  heart  of  China,  and  comprises  an  area  of  six 
Ired  thousand  square  miles,  inhabited  by  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
te  most  industrious  and  peaceable  people  of  the  world.  It  opens  up  a  magnifi- 
prospec:  for  British  enterprise. 

All  those  who  »  ant  to  know  about  the  Yangtse  should  read  Mr.  Little's  book, 
here  is  no  one  who  can  compare  with  him  in  knowledge  of  the  facts;  while 
,  Littlt's  photographs  are  a  charming  feature  of  the  volume." — St.  James's 
ttte. 

JSSIA  ON  THE  PACIFIC  AND  THE  SIBERIAN 

RAILWAY.  By  Vladimir,  Author  of  "'Ihe  China-Japan  War."  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.    8vo.  cloth,  14s.  [New  ready. 

The  book  is  sure  to  attract  attention  owing  to  the  inherent — and  permanent — 
rest  of  the  important  subject  with  which  it  deals.'' — Observer. 
It  is  a  story  little  known  to  British  readers  ;  and  it  is  well  worth  their  study,  on 
WDt  of  the  many  incidents  of  adventure  and  heroism  that  have  marked  the 
ward  progress  of  the  great  Slav  Power,  and  the  lessons  of  policy  which  it 
reys. '  — Scotsman. 

IE  CHINA-JAPAN  WAR.  Compiled  from  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Foreign  Sources.  By  Vladimir.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.  4C0  pages,  16s. 

IROIC  JAPAN :  an  Authentic  and  Complete  Description  of 
the  War  between  China  and  Japan.  By  Dr.  F.  W.  Eastlake  and  Mr.  Yamada 
Voshi-Aki.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    3vo.  400  pp.  18s. 

THOUSAND  YEARS   OF  THE   TARTARS.  By 

E.  H.  Parker.    8s.  6d. 

[INESE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OPIUM  WAR.  By 

E.  H.  Parker.    8vo.  is.  6d. 

iWFOUNDLAND    TO    COCHIN    CHINA,    by  the 

Golden  Wave,  New  Nippon,  and  the  Forbidden  City  By  Mrs.  Howard 
Vincent.    With  Illustrations.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d 

HISTORY  OF  CHINA.   By  Frederick  Wells  Williams, 

Instructor  in  Oriental  History  in  Vale  University.    Demy  8vo.  14s. 

mdon :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E  C. 


&  farming  tfjtfi  j&ook! 

I A  brilliant  book."— Sketch.  41  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

SDON  IN  THE   TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.         Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 

ARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  f,om  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
py  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

M  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guide>." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

ited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Jurnemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands, 

le  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight, 

lester  and  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.         The  Wye  Valley. 
5ss,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Weston  super-Mare. 
Brighton.  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl,  Bangor,   Bettwsycoed,  and  Snowdon. 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth,  Dolgclly,   Harlech,   Criccieth,  and  Pwllheli, 
alvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Eay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


THIRD  EDITION,  ENLARGED.    5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans. 

"What  would  not  the  intelligent  touri>t  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
le-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
lines  ?  " —  The  Times. 

The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,300  references  to  all  streets  and 
places  of  interest. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 
idem  :  SiMi-KiN,  Marshall,  Ham i lion,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers'. 


THE  HANFSTAENGL  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  EAST 

(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 

Reproductions  in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 
gravure and  Squarellgravure  from  the  works  of    .  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the    .    .  . 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  others  of  the  

MOST    IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS. 


ART  BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


Lists  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.       Illustrated  Catalogues,  is. 
INSPECTION  INVITED 


SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE. 


MONTHLY  LIST  of  newly-purchased  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 
No.  599,  JUST  PUBLISHED  for  JULY, 

Post  free  on  application  to 

HENRY  SOTIIERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


LIBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 
prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c— Myeks 
&  Co.,  Booksellers'  Row,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Best  News.  Reliable  News. 

MILITARY    MEN    AND  CIVILIANS 

ALIKE 

SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE 

"  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE." 


{The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 
Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 

OFFICF.S  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Official  News.  Personal  News. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 

AN    EXAMINATION  for  filling-  up  about  Sixteen 
Vacancies  on  the  Foundation  will  be  held  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
vioth  September  next. 

For  information  apply  to 

The  IiURSAR  of  St.  Paul's  School.  West  Kensington. 


C'UY'S  HOSPITAL.— Entrance  Scholarships  to  be 
JT  competed  for  in  September,  igoo.  —  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one  of 
the  value  of  £100  open  to  candidates  under  20  years  of  age,  and  one  of  £$0  open  to 
candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Science,  one  of  the 
value  of  ^150  and  another  of  £60  Open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  One 
Open  Scholarship  for  University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  value  of  ,£50. —  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  llridge,  S.E. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 

2l2/n 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

-STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Otlice,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  1£.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  So'ith  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899;    ..  ,£4,959,400 

Paid-up  Capital     ..   239,850 

Reserve  Fund       ..         .        ..        ..        .  •  £1,167,820 

This  Bank  grants  dralts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  ot  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHTTMLKY,  London  Manager. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE    LONDON    EVERY    ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-L'   for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 
.1  .  1  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Manners  .  }  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  rirm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Rranch  Office.  16  Cocksour  Street.  Charing  Cross.  S  W. 

Rowland's 
Macassar  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

REVUE  DES  REVUES 

Un  Numiro  specimen  ET  24  Numeros  par  an- 

SUR  DEMANDS.         ggyfjg  ft^M^  6l  011161^116 

Pen  de  mots,  beaucoup  d'idees.  Peu  dc  mots,  bcaucoup  d'idees, 

Au  prix  de  20  fP.  en  France  et  de  24  fp.  a  l'etranger  on  a  un 
abonnement  d'un  an  pour  la  Revue  des  Revues,  RICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

'  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "la  Revue 


brillante  et  preponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  ^trangeres"  (Lex 
Dfbals)  ;  "  la  Revue  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  "  (Figaro)  ',  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  V  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois,  publie  des  articles 
inedits  signes  par  les  plus  grands  noms  francais  et  etrangers. 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus 
-dans  les  periodiques  du  monde  entieP,  caricatures  politiques,  des 
romans  ct  nouvelles,  demiercs  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.,  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  la  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic 
de  4  gros  volumes,  ornes  d'environ  1,500  gravures  et  contenant  plus 
de  400  articles,  Etudes,  nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Tons  les  abonnes  pour  1900  recevront  grattiitement  la  Grand© 
Revue  de  l'Exposition  de  1900,  richement  illustrh,  et  aiitres 
prifties  de  valeur.    (Cousulter  uos  prospectus.) 

On  s'abonne  sans  frais  dans  tons  les  bureaux  de  pos/c  de  la  France  et 
de  l'etranger  chez  tOUS  les  principaux  libraires  du  niondc  cntier  et  dans 
les  bureaux  de  la  ReVUC 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L 'OPERA,  PARIS. 

THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LTD. 

NOTICK  IS  HEREBY  C.IVEN  that  the  Rate  of 
Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  at  seven  days'  call,  at  the  Head  Office  and 
•  l/inilon  Branches,  will  he  Two  and  I  Half  per  Cent,  until  further  notice. 

I.  M.  MADDERS,     )  loint 
S.  11.  MURRAY,  General 
D.  0.  II  POLLOCK,  )  Managcis. 

No.  5  Thread i ncdlc  Street,  K.C. 
July  19th,  1900. 
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THE  OLDEST  HORTICULTURAL  NEWSPAPEI 

The  "TIMES"  of  HORTICULTURE. 

FOR  SIXTY  YEARS 

THE  LEADING  JOURNA 


Its  contributors  comprise  the  most 


5 


and  many  of  the  most 

Eminent  Rfien  of  Science 

at  home  and  abroad. 


IT  HAS   AN   INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION  FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS. 


Specimen  Copy  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 
II.  G.  COVE,  41  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDOi 

ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Lessees:  THE  GRAND  OPERA  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED.  -141 

GRAND  OPERA  EVERY  EVENING. 
For  full    articulars  see  Daily  Papers.    Box  Office  open  10  to  6. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW   BALLET:  ROUND  THE  TOWN  AGA1 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.         Doors  open  7.45. 


the  "STANDARD"  PEr 

"THE    PRIZE  WINNER 

IN    FOUNTAIN  PENS." 


"THE  AMERICAS  STANDARD  FOUNTAIN  PEN,"  Warrantfl 


This  Pen  has  a  Substantial  14-carat  Gold  Nib  in  it. 
Every  Variety  of  Points  to  suit  all  writers. 
Holder  is  of  the  best  grade  and  finish. 
The  Ink  Feed  and  Ink  Supply  absolutely  reliable. 
Fully  Warranted  in  every  particular. 

Retail  Price,  10/6, 

In  box  complete.      Fine,  medium,  or  broad  points. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  quality  we  will  send  Sau>| I 
Pens  to  anyone 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  5/" 

Money  Returned  if  Pen  is  not  what  we  say. 

MAKERS— 

THE  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  O 

17    NICHOLAS    STREET,  BRISTOL. 


THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


II  is  the  same  style,  but  Jj 
a  Cheaper  Nil),  ot  a/a 
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-ONDON    HOSPITAL,  E 

The  Committee  appeal  for  £40,ooo  a-year  from  voluntary  contributions. 

The  number  of  IN-PATIENTS  treated  in  1897  was  11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS  „  161,033 

Total  number   of  Patients  treated   at   the    Hospital — 172,179 


rXTISTIDS     J^T^JEl     URGEITTLY  NEEDED. 

Thoroughly  Trained  Private  Nurses  to  be  had  immediately  on  application  to  the  Matron. 
ble.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  Chairman.  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House  Governor. 


I  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

ARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 

WED.        SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron — HER  MA  TESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
yice-Patrons-H.R.U.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President- THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer — ALF RED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
'hairman  of Committee- THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

s  foundation  of  the  Hospital  roo,oco  poor  women'  have  been  relieved. 
1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
n  Homes. 

essary  Annual  Expenditlte  exceeds  £4.500,  while  the  Reliable 
about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF    THE  HOSPITAL. 

re  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
»r  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
ed.  For  these  works  upward*  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
tributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

:IBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
ed by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks.  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
r. ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


YAL    FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

t,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
rtters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Neeo  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
oco,  whereas  the  expenditure  i*  over  £12, coo  per  annum.  Contributions, 
mall,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
:  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
S,  Secretary. 


I  LOKDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

IL  Expenditure  exceeds  j£i3,ooo.  Income  from  all  sources,  ,67,500 — 
Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.     Annual  Subscriptions  and 


earnestly  solicited.    Present  e'ebt  .£5,000. 


:  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand 


NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 


CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

V.— Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
lanon.    A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 

■fa  CONTRIBUTION'S  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
OM,  J. P.,  Chairman.    Bankers :  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.    F.  W. 

Secretary. 


ST.   MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

FADDIBTGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 
Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions, 

AND 

NOW    IN    GREAT    NEED    OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  ^22,000,. 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  l~ss  than  ,610.000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  Of  £12, 000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  ordinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 
Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 
Donations  and   Subscriptions  will   be   thankfully  received   by   the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary, 
at  the  Hospital. 


SEAMEN'S   HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

"  DREADNOUGHT  "  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 
Branch  Hospital:    ROYAL   VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    DOCKS,  E. 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries:  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  Wkole  Maritime  Worlds 
Open  Driv  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL.  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 

NORTH     LONDON     HOSPITAL    FOR  Con- 
sumption and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fiuroy  Square,  W. 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 
,£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  Irom  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL,   Broad  Sanctuary, 
S.W. — Instituted  1719.    The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  arnnial  expenditure  is  not  less  than    ..       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ,£14,000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at   . .        . .       6, oco 

leaving  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ••  £8.000 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
are  urgently  REOUIRED. 

SIDNEY'  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


E  FOB  SCARLET  FE 

STANMORE. 

Established  1885  by  a  lady  working  amongst  the  London  poor. 


other  existing  Convalescent  Home  will  admit  persons  recovering-  from  Scarlet  Fever  except  those  connected 
e  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals.  FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED  to  clear  the  Home  of 
nd  to  meet  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  required  by  the  District  Council, 
i  is  needed  immediately.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  i  Pall  Mall  East;  or  to- 
Iarv  Wardell,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 
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The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  wilt  OPEN  on  MONDAY,  the  23rd  July,  and  CLOSE  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  25th  July,  1900, 

for  Town  and  Country. 

THE  BLACKHEATH  &  GREENWICH  DISTRICT 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  f 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893. 

SHARE    CAPITAL    AUTHORISED  ~    ~    -    ~  £300,000, 

Divided  into 

150,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each   £150,000 

150,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each    150,000 

£300,000 

Share  Capital  Issued  and  Fully  Paid  Up : 
101,200  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each    £101,200 

(100,000  of  the  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  are  reserved  for  the  subscribers  to  the  present  issue  of  Debenture  Stock,  under  the  terms  I 

of  conversion  mentioned  below.) 


ISSUE  of  £100,033  (part  of  an  authorised  issue  of  £120,003)  FOUR  AND  A  HALF 
PKR  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK  (convertible  at  par 
into  Seven  Per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  after  June,  1905), 
Which  is  OFFERED  for  SUBSCRIPTION  at  par,  payable  as  follows  : 
£5  per  cent,  on  Application. 
£20  per  cent,  on  Allotment. 
£ 25  per  cent,  on  1st  September,  19C0. 
£25  per  oenc  on  1st  January.  1901. 
£25  per  cent,  on  l>-t  J  uly,  1901. 

£103 

Instalments  may  be  paid  up  in  advance  of  the  due  date?  under  discount  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  stock  will  be  aUotted  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £5P,  and  in  multiples  of  £10 
above  that  amount,  and  will  be  transferable  in  any  sums  not  Involving  a  fraction  of 
a  pound. 

Any  stockholder  may,  after  the  30th  June,  193%  exchange  his  stock  for  an  equal 
nominal  amount  of  7  per  cent.  Cumulative  Pr<  ference  Shares  of  the  Company,  part  of 
a  total  authorised  issue  of  £150,000.  Such  Preference  shares  will  be  preferential  a? 
to  capital,  and  will  rank  pari  passu  with  the  Ordinary  shares  on  a  division  of  surplus 
assets. 

Any  stock  not  converted  into  Preference  share?  will  be  paid  off  at  par  on  the 
1st  July,  1931,  and,  subject  thereto,  will  be  redeemable  at  1C5  per  cent,  if 

(a)  The  Company  should  go  into  voluntary  liquidation  : 

(b)  The  Company  should,  at  any  time  after  1st  July,  1910,  give  six  months' 

notice  in  writing  to  redeem. 
The  interest  on  the  Debenture  Stock  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  April  and 
1st  October  in  each  year,  the  first  payment,  calculated  from  the  dates  fixed  for  pay- 
ment of  the  several  instalments,  being  made  on  the  1st  April,  1901. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCK  HOLDERS. 

HENRY  R.  BEETON,  6a  Austin  Friars.  Loudon,  E.C. 
W.  R.  DAVIES,  44  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Solicitors  to  the  Trustees.— DEACON,  GIBSON,  MEDCALF  &  Co.,  9  Great 
St.  Helens,  London,  B.C. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir  JOHN  A.  WILLOX,  M.P.,  Queen  Anne  Mansions,  Loudon,  S.W.,  Chairman. 
HENRY  W.  BOWDEN,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Langham  Mansions,  Earl's   Court,  S.W., 
Managing  Director  (Manager  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Brompton  and  Ken- 
sington Electricity  Supply  Company,  Limited). 

HENRY  ST.  JOHN  WINK  WORTH,  12  Curzoii  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  W. 
Bankers.— PARR'S  BANK  (Limited),  Head  Office,  4  Bartholomew  Lane,  London, 
E  0.,  and  Branches. 

Solicitors  to  the  Company—  F.  J.  LESLIE  &  CO.,  15  Union  Court,  Liverpool, 
and  15  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

FENN  &  CROSTHWAITE,  44  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 
WOOLSTON  &  BEETON,  6a  Austin  Friars,  Loudon,  E.C. 
Auditors.— CHALMERS.  WADE  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  5  Fenwick  Street, 

Liverpool,  and  18  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G. 
Secretary  and  Manager  and  Registered  Offices. — S.  H.  WEBSTER, 
37  Tranquil  Yale,  Bhickheatb,  S.E. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  was  formed  in  1E96,  and  obtained  a  provisional  order,  confirmed  by 
Parliament  In  1897,  for  the  supply  of  electrical  energy  In  the  parish  of  Greenwich, 
and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Charlton,  Elthaui,  Kidbrooke,  Lee,  and  Lewisbam 
(including  Blacklicath),  all  in  the  county  of  London,  and  in  1899  a  further  order, 
comprising  those  part9of  {Charlton,  Bltham,  Kidbrooke,  and  Lcc  not  included  in  the 
previous  order. 

Under  the  Oompany's  provisional  orders  a  local  authority  has  power  to  purchase 
at  any  time  on  a  year's  notice  that  part  of  the  undertaking  which  is  within  its 
district  at  a  premium  of  33  percent,  over  and  above  the  capital  expended.  A  further 
premium  of  5  per  cent,  is  payable  if  the  power  is  exercised  within  the  first  21  years, 
anleu the  average  dividend!  to  the  date  of  purchase  bave  been  equal  to  5  per  cent. 
PCI  annum.  The  order  contains  an  alternative  power  to  the  local  authority  to 
purchase  after  the  first  21  years,  on  paying  the  then  value  of  the  undertaking, 
plus  a  sum  for  goodwill  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  These  are  considered  to  be 
rvi-pl.ioiially  favourable  terms  for  the  Company. 

The  I  lompany'l  authorised  area  of  supply  comprises  a  Wide  and  populous  district, 
extending  from  the  river  Thames  on  the  north  to  (.hislchurst  and  Bromley  on  the 
south,  and  covers  about  lb  square  miles.  The  western  boundary  of  the  area  Is  less 
than  four  miles  from  London  Bridge.   The  population  is  large,  and  Is  rapidly 

Inoreuing. 

The  generating  Station,  OB  the  OoVpany*!  freehold  laud  at  Rlackwall  Point,  Is  now 
finished  ami  equipped  with  plinl  of  a  rapacity  for  supplying  about  50,000  8-eandlo 
power  lamp!  Installed.  'I  he  bnUdlOfl  tie  capable  of  accommodating  plant  lor  sup- 
plying 83,000  B-Otndlt-pOWeT  lamps  Installed.    [The  Company's  private  wharf  on 


the  riverside  gives  special  facilities  for  the  economical  handling  of  fuel  and  otntl  i 

supplies. 

The  supply  of  current  from  the  station  commeuced  on  14th  February,  lSOOjll ' 
which  date  5,957  lamps  were  connected  to  the  mains.   The  lamps  now  connect! 
number  over  10,000,  and  a  still  more  rapid  rate  of  progress  may  confident™!  , 

expected. 

In  part  of  the  district  a  large  demand  for  motive  power  is  expected,  and  sesjjl  j 
good  contracts  for  the  supply  of  electr'c  energy  for  this  purpose  have  already*! 

arranged. 

The  station  having  been  so  recently  opened  the  business  has  not  yet  reached*!  / 
profit-earning  stace,  but  the  general  experience  of  electric  lighting  and  the  acal  1 
results  already  obtained  in  this  instance  justify  the  belief  that  the  Compafll  j 

assured  of  a  prosperous  future. 
Up  to  the  30th  June,  1900.  tin    ollowing  i  xpenditure  has  been  incurred  en  cam!  i 

account  : — 

Freehold  land  and  buildings  (including  wharf,  sub-stations,  &c.)  ..  £33,077  jl 

Machinery  and  boilers   28,716  I , 

Mains    . .       . .       . .       . .       •  •       •  •       •  •       •  •       •  •       •  •    58.333  J 

Meters,  instruun  nts,  and  pro-,  is'oual  order   3,32RiB1 

£128,45$  'I 1 

The  present  issue  of  Debenture  stock  is  required  for  the  equipment  of  the  Mil  ] 
added  by  the  provisional  order  of  last  yi  ar,  for  the  repayment  of  bankers'  and  otfcl  ( 
temporary  advances,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company. 

The  Debenture  stock  will  be  secured  by  a  trust  deed  to  be  rn.de  between  the  On  r 
pany  of  the  one  part  and  Messrs.  Henry  It.  Beeton  and  W.  R.  Davies,  as  the  trara  • 
of  the  other  part,  and  will  be  a  first  charge  over  the  whole  of  the  property  and  trill  _ 
taking  of  the  Company,  both  present  and  future,  or  in  the  event  of  purchased!  • 
local  authority,  a  first  charge  upon  the  purchase  money. 

The  trust  deed  provides  tin  t  after  the  30th  June,  10(5,  any  stockholder*!  , 
exchange  bis.  stock  tor  an  e^ual  nominal  amount  of  seven  per  cent.  CumulM 
Preference  shares. 

Thus  the  Debenture  stockholders,  while  holding  an  ample  present  security  fosnH  I 
principal  ami  interest,  will  benefit  by  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Company, 

The  draft  i  f  the  trust  deed  for  securing  the  Debenture  stock,  and  a  priut 
memorandum  and  articles  of  association,  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  t] 
pany  or  of  the  solicitors. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  in  due  course  for  an  official  quotation  for  the  Del 
stock  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the  Prospectus,  or 
form  apptnded  to  the  newspaper  advertisements,  and  be  forwarded  to  the  bf 
together  with  a  remittance  for  the  amount  payable  on  application. 

If  a  less  amount  of  stock  is  allotted  than  is  applied  for,  the  balance  of  tha  sui 
on  application  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  sum  due  on  allotment.  Where 
allotment  is  not  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  fufi. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Cc 
pany,  or  from  tae  brokers,  bankers,  solicitors,  or  auditors. 

19th  July,  1900. 


Allotment  No. 


THE 


THIS  FORM  MAY  BE  CUT  OUT  AND  USED. 
DEBENTURE  STOCK. 
Application  No   .. 

BLACKHEATH  AND  GREENWICH  DISTRIC 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

FORM    OF  APPLICATION. 
FOUR  AND  A  HALF  PE1!  ('EN  1'.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STO 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 
ISSUE  of  £100,000  FOUR  AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MOR 

DEBENTURE  STOCK  at  par. 
Default  In  payment  0J  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  the  amounts  pr 

paid  liable  to  forfeiture. 
To  the  TRUSTEES  of  the  DEBENTURE  STOCKHOLDERS  of  the  BLACK  1 
and  GREENWICH  DISTRICT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  COMPANY  (Limit 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  bankers  the  sum  of  £  i 

deposit  of  £5  per  cent,  on  an  application  for  £   Four  mid 

per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  stock,  I  hereby  request  you  to  al 
amount  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Company's  prospectus,  date- 
1900,  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  that  or  any  less  amount  allotted  tc 
pay  the  instalments  thereon  as  the  same  become  due.    In  the  event  of 
receiving  an  allotment  the  amount  deposited  to  be  returned  to  mo  iu  full. 

Name  (In  full)   

Address   « 

Occupation  or  Description  

I  Pli  BBC  «-,)•  If  Mr-.,  Mis-,  Rev.,  or  other  distinctive  de-crlplio: 

l'sual  Signature.  

Date  


I  19thJ 
me, «n 


.1930. 
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EXPERT  ANALYSTS, 

Navy  and  Army  Surgeons,  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health  will  tell  you  that] 


iHTCPD 


HE-FRUIT  JUICE 


is  the  PUREST  and  BEST,  and  the  most  Cooling, 
Refreshing,  and  Healthful  Drink.  It  has  the  Real 
Taste  and  flavour  of  the  Fresh  Fruit,  being  pressed 
from  the  famous  "  MONTSERR AT "  Cultivated 
Lime-Fruit. 


LORD  KITCHENER, 

The  hero  of  Omdurman,  selected  "Montserrat"  for  the  Troops  in  the 

Soudan  Campaign. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  ALSO  OBTAINED  SUPPLIES  FOR  PHILIPPINE 

AND  CUBAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

"Montserrat"  Lime-Fricit  Juice  and  Cordials  are  Sold  by  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Wine  Merchants  everywhere. 
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rhe  LIST  of  APPLICATIONS  will  OPEN  on  TUESDAY,  24th  July,  at  10  a.m.,  and  will  CLOSE  on  the  following  day, 

WEDNESDAY,  25th  July,  at  3  p.m.  or  earlier. 

BLEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 


(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  il 

SHARE  CAPITAL      -      ~  £6,000,000. 

£2,250,000   4z\   per    Cent.    First   Mortgage    Debenture  Stock. 


Tbe  Share  Capital  is  divided  into  6.CCO.O0O  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  3,000.000 
re  Ordinary  Shares,  2.250.0C0  are  &i  p°r  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares,  and 
be  remainder  may  be  issued  either  as  further  Preference  Shares,  ranking  pari  passu 
rtth  and  carrying  dividend  at  the  same  rate  as  the  original  Preference  Shares,  or  as 
Tdinary  Shares. 

The  Preference  Shares  are  preferential  as  to  capital  as  well  as  dividend. 

PRESENT  ISSUE  : 

4J  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  £2.250,0C0 

£*  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  ..  2,260,000 
Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each    2,250,CC0 


£6,750,000 

Of  the  above  issue  £710,310  Debenture  Stock,  £710,310  Preference  Shares,  and 
£710,310  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  issued  to  the  Vendors  in  part  payment  of  purchase 
noneys,  and  the  remainder,  viz.  :— 

£1,539.690  Debenture  Stock, 
£1.539.690  Preference  Shares, 
£1,539,690  Ordinary  Shares, 
ire  now  offered  for  public  subscription  at  par,  payable  as  follows  : — 

On  Application      ..       ..     2/6  per  Share      10  per  cent. 
On  Allotment        . .  7/6      „  40  „ 

On  3lst  October,  1900       ..    10/-      „  50  „ 


TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK 
HOLDERS. 

•ir  PRANK  FORBES  ADAM,  Kt.C.I.K.  (William  Graham  and  Company),  Mere 
Old  Hall.  KimUford. 

■'RANK  HOLLTNS  (Chairman  of  Horrockses,  Crewdson  and  Co.,  Ltd.),  Crcyfriars, 
Preston. 

3LEMKNT  MOLYNEUX  ROYDS,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  Williams  Deacon  and  Man- 
Chester  and  Salford  Bank,  Limited),  Greenhill,  Rochdale. 

DIRECTORS. 

H.  SHEPHERD  CROSS,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
FRANK  HARDCASTLE,  Vice-Chairman. 
JOHN  BRENNAND,  I  ,  „ 

JOHN  8TANNINO.  ,  fJeneral  Managers. 

Edward  Thwaites  (R.  Ainsworth,  Son  &  Co.; ;  Oswald  Thorn  (Birkaore  Co.,  Ltd.)  ; 
Harry  Brid^on  (T.  R.  Rridson  it  Sons-) :  James  Prockter(R.  &  A.  Chambers,  Ltd.): 
fanes  Percival  Cross  ("Thomas  Cross  it  Co.,  Lt/I.) ;  James  Eckersley,  Arthur 
Knowles  Davie*  (Daviei  it  Kckersley,  Ltd.; :  George  Norris  Mid  wood  (Eccles  Bleacb- 
rogO,.,  Lt/1. j ;  Thomas  Herbert  TliwaiU  -  (  K-Kn  <V.  Tliwaites,  Ltd.);  Thomas  Scott 
rarest  (Forrest,  Gillies  <fc  Co.;  ;  Andrew  Greenhalgh  ;  Edward  Hall  (Edward  Hall 
k  Brother,  Ltd.; ;  George  Hamilton  (Adam  Hamilton  <fc  Sons) ;  Henry  Allen 
Thorns-  If.-.  !-  fi  Son):  Thomae  Hardcastlc  ("James  Hardcastlc  it  Co.); 
William  Archibald  Hepburn  (Hepburn  Is,  Co.,  Ltd.) ;  Robert  Heywood  ;  Charles 


Hunter  (Irkdale  Bleach  Works  Co.,  Ltd.):  James  Grime  (Kersal  Bleaching  Co.) ; 
Alfred  J.  King  (A.  J.  King  &  Co.);  John  Johnston  Kirkpatrick  (Kirkpatrick 
Brothers);  Nathaniel  Morris  Barnes  (Knowlcs  &  Green);  John  Drinkwater 
Kay  (Kay  &  Smith):  Henry  Huggins  (Longuorth  &  Co.);  John  Ander- 
son M'Haffie  (James  M'Haffle  &  Son);  Edward  Coward  (Melland  &  Coward, 
Ltd.);  John  McNab  (John  McNab  &  Co.);  James  Rostron  (George  Murtou 
&  Co.) ;  Richard  Henry  Marsden  (H.  Milner  &  Co. ) ;  William  Mosley,  junr.  (William 
Mosley)  ;  Thomas  Kenyon  (Rawtenstall  Bleaching  Co.,  Samuel  Walch)  :  Joseph 
Howarth  (T.  Ridgway  &  Co.);  Robert  Knowles  Roberts:  Samuel  Hoyle  Rothwell 
(Exors.  of  S.  Rothwell) :  Richard  Bennett,  Thomas  Warburton  (John  Smith,  junr., 
&  Co.) ;  John  Whewell  Simpson  (Simpson  &  Jackson) ;  John  William  Slater  (G.  &  J. 
Slater  and  Horridge  &  Co.);  Samuel  Tslierwood  (G.  &  J.  Slater);  Frank  Sykes, 
Alan  John  Sykes  (Sykes  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  :  Henry  Whitehead  (John  Whitehead,  J.  &  H. 
Bleackley)  j  Charles  Waterhouse  ( John  Waterhouse  &  Co  ) :  Richard  Hough,  junr., 
(John  Whittaker  &  Co.) ;  Frederick  Whowell  (Charles  Whowell). 

BANKERS. 

WILLIAMS   DEACON    &   MANCHESTER   &    SALFORD  BANK,  LIMITED, 

London,  Manchester,  and  Branches. 

MANCHESTER  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  LIMITED,  ) 
MANoHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT  BANK,  LIMITED,    |  Manchester 

UNION  BANK  OF  MANOHESTER,  LIMITED.  f  and 

LANCASHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  BANK,  LIMITED,  I  Branches. 

OUNLIFFES.  BROOKS  &  CO.,  ) 
BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

LINTON,  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Bartholomew  House,  London,  E.C. 
LUMSDEN  &  MYERS,  29  Cornhill,  London,  E.G. 
LAWSON  &  ORMROl),  Half  Moon  Street,  Manchester. 
AITKEN,  MAOKENZIE  &  OLAl'I'ERTON,  2  Wc*t  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

SOLICITORS. 

WILSON,  WRIGHT  &  WILSONS.  44  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  6  Chapel 
Street,  Preston. 

ADDLESHAW,  WARBURTON  &  C<>.,  15  Norfolk  Street.  Manchester. 
MONORIEFF,  BARK,  PATERSON  &  Co.,  45  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

AUDITORS. 

JONES,  CREWDSON  &  YOU  ATT,  7  Norfolk  Street,  Manchester;  and  17  Oolemaii 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
P.  &  J.  KEVAN,  Acresfield,  Bolton. 

Secretary  (/»»  tem»J. — R.  HOWARD  EC0LES. 

Registered  Office. —2  Charlotte  Street,  Manchester. 

Full  Prospectus  will  be  advertised  on  Monday,  July  23rd.  Prospectuses  with 
Application  Forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  Auditors, 
or  from  the  Office  of  the  Company,  2  Charlotte  Street,  Manchester. 
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AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  UNICORN, 

7  CECIL  COURT,  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON. 


The  undermentioned  New  Books  and  Magazines  will  be  published  IN  A  FEW  DAYS, 
and  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller  or  direct  from  the  Publishers.  To  addresses  in 
the  United  Kingdom  they  can  be  sent  post-free,  but  foreign  remittances  should  include  One 
Penny  for  each  Shilling  of  the  published  price  for  postage  and  registration. 

THE  DOME :  an   Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  and 

Review  of  Literature,  Music,  Architecture,  and  the  Graphic  Arts.    Fcap.  4to. 

SUMMER  DOUBLE  NUMBER.    Price  Two  Shillings  Net. 

This  Number  of  THE  DOME  is  illustrated  Entirely  by  Woodcuts,  including  twenty  old  and  ten 
quite  new  examples.  Many  of  the  cuts  are  separately  printed,  cut  out,  and  mounted.  The  Number  also  contains  an 
Ode,  by  Laurence  Binyon,  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  novel  by  Arthur  H.  Holmes  and  several  critical  papers. 

THE  CHORD:  a  Quarterly  Devoted  to  Music. 

Imp.  i6mo.  in  brown  boards  ready  for  the  Bookcase.    Price  One  Shilling  Net. 

J:\  Number  Five  begins  the  second  year  of  THE  CHORD.    It  contains  a  Plate  after  Israel  von  Meckenhem, 
and  articles  by  W.  Tappert,  W.  J.  Henderson,  R.  R.  Terry,  Cuthbert  Hadden,  Thomas  Casson,  &c. 

ALTDORFER,    by   T.    Sturge    Moore:   and    GOYA,    by   Will  Rothenstein. 

%*  ALTDORFER  and  GOYA  are  new  volumes  of  the  ARTIST'S  LIBRARY,  Edited  by  Laurence  Binyon.  Each  volume 
contains  twenty  full-page  separately  printed  plates,  the  engraved  surface  averaging  over  30  square  inches.  The  size  is 
Fcap.  4to.  and  the  binding  white  cloth  with  blue  sides.    Price  2s.  6d.  each,  net. 

The  following  works  are  in  active  preparation  and  will  shortly  be  published : — 
THE  FIRE  SPIRIT.    By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland.    Fcap.  8vo.    6cl.  net.    No.  4  of  "  Sixpenny 

Belles  Lettres." 

VAN  DYCK,    by  Lionel  Cust  :      and      CONSTABLE,    by  C.  ].  Holmes. 

V  Yolumes  Y.  and  VI,  of  THE  ARTIST'S  LIBRARY. 

ODES.    By  Laurence  Binyon.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

THE   MEETING   OF   THE   CREEDS.    A  Poem  by  Douglas  Ainslie.    Fcap.  8vo. 

5s.  net. 

POEMS.    By  Percy  Osborn.    Med.  i6mo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

VIGIL  AND  VISION.    Poems  by  W.  H.  Phelps.    Med.  i6mo.  2s.6d.net. 

THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE:   their  Arrangement,   Furniture,  and 

Decoration.    By  Joseth  Cronet  and  Edmund  Butler. 

This  important  new  work,  written  by  practical  architects,  has  been  some  time  in  preparation.  It  treats  of  the  apartments  of  the 
modern  house  one  by  one.  It  is  not  a  text-book  for  architectural  students,  but  an  attempt  to  explain,  in  the  modern  spirit 
and  without  technical  language,  how  the  house  should  be  arranged,  decorated,  and  furnished.  The  volume  is  a  Fcap.  4to.T 
with  more  than  a  hundred  illustrations.    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

Illustrated  Prospectuses  will  be  sent  on  application. 


The  following  BOOKS  are  ON  SALE  at  all  Booksellers  .— 

HAND  AND  SOUL.    By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    Reprinted,  without  notes  or  decora- 
tion, on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  lambskin.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

RUE.    Poems  by  Laurence  Housman.    Imp.  i6mo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  VINEDRESSER,  and  other  Poems.     By  T.  Sturge  Moore.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth 

gilt.    2s.  6d.  net. 

OLD  SCORES  AND  NEW  READINGS.      Discussions  on  Musical  Subjects.     By  John 

1''.  Run ci man.    Imp.  i6mo.  gilt  top.    5s.  net. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI.    By  Roger  E.  Fry.    With  Twenty-three  full-page  Plates,  including 

Three  Photogravures. 

HOKUSAI.     By  C.  J.  HOLMES.    With  Twenty  full-page  Plates,  including  Four  Plates  printed 

in  Colours. 

QUINFORD.     By  Arthur  II.  Holmes.    Crown  8vo.  in  a  decorated  and  gilt  linen  binding. 

Price  6s. 

REGISTERED   A8  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  (or  the  Proprietors  by  SroTTiswooiui  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  K.C.,  nnd  Published  by  FREDERICK  Duncan  Wai.kkr,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covcnt  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  11  July,  1900. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  com?>utnications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

I'ntil  Tuesday  morning  the  only  news  from  Peking 
which  was  not  tainted  at  its  source  and  raised  more 
disbelief  than  credence  was  still  the  message  from  Sir 
Robert  Hart  of  the  24th  June,  stating  that  the  situation 
of  the  Legations  was  desperate.  On  Tuesday  however 
the  Foreign  Office  received  a  telegram  from  the  British 
Consul  at  Tien-tsin  stating  that  he  had  on  21  July 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  C.  Macdonald  dated  4  July 
appealing  for  relief.  At  that  time  there  were  enough 
provisions  to  last  a  fortnight,  but  the  garrison  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  out  against  determined  attack  for 
many  da\s.  There  had  been  forty-five  deaths  and  about 
double  that  number  wounded  but  he  mentions  none  by 
■name  ;  though  the  last  communication  from  him  nearly 
a  month  ago  mentioned  the  murder  of  the  German 
Minister  Baron  von  Ketteler.  It  was  to  the  succeeding 
three  or  four  days  that  the  telegrams  related  which  were 
circulated  by  Sheng  from  Shanghai  on  the  13th  July, 
announcing  the  assault  on  the  Legations  and  the 
massacre  of  all  foreigners  ;  and  the  telegrams  that  he 
began  to  issue  on  the  17th,  denying  what  he  had  pre- 
viously asserted,  related  to  the  same  period. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  during  the  week  has 
provided  any  means  of  knowing  positively  in  which 
sheaf  of  telegrams  the  lie  is  enclosed.  We  pointed  out 
last  week  that  affairs  at  Tien-tsin,  in  the  first  place 
favourable  to  the  Chinese  and  in  the  next  unfavourable, 
would  account  for  the  different  news  on  the  different 
dates.  When  it  was  found  the  best  policy  to  encourage 
if  possible  the  Allies  to  believe  in  the  safety  of  the 
Legations,  then  the  Governor  of  Shantung,  from  whom 
Sheng  said.he  had  received  the  news  of  the  massacre, 
denied  that  he  had  given  any  such  information.  There 
is  only  one  real  test  but  this  is  evaded  ;  and  every 
substitute  that  ingenuity  can  devise  is  proposed.  All 
the  Governments  concerned  demanded  as  a  preliminary 
to  any  discussion  with  the  Chinese  Government  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  communication  with  their 


representatives  in  Peking.  The  challenge  of  America 
was  professedly  accepted  and  an  alleged  message  of 
Mr.  Conger,  the  American  Minister  at  Peking,  was 
communicated  on  the  21st  to  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment. It  stated  that  he  was  in  the  British  Legation 
which  was  under  continued  shot  and  shell  and  that  only 
quick  relief  can  prevent  a  general  massacre.  This 
message  naturally  produced  a  profound  sensation  wheij 
it  was  known  to  be  accepted  as  genuine  by  the  officials 
of  the  State  Department.  Though  the  message  bore 
no  date,  the  fact  of  its  being  in  cipher  was  regarded  in 
America  as  conclusive.  The  message  from  Mr.  Conger 
subsequently  received,  also  dated  4  July,  relates  to  t/foe 
earlier  period  and  is  of  no  assistance  in  settling  (tike 
mystery. 

If  the  Conger  telegram  threw;  any  light  on  the  ques- 
tion at  all  it  should  relate  to  some  date  between  the 
nth  and  18th.     But  it  happens  that  amongst  the 
"proofs"  that  have  been  sent  to  all  the  European 
Governments  is  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  dated  the 
18th,  professedly  in  reply  to  the  petition  of  the  Souther® 
Viceroys  for  the  protection    of  foreigners.     In  tins 
document  it  is  said  that  all  the  foreign  Ministers  with 
the  exception  of  the  German  "are  under  the  care -and 
protection  of  the  Court   and   are   happily  safe  and 
sound."    In  the  House  of  Commons   Mr.  Bjodrick 
pointed  out  the  discrepancy  between  the  Cotter  tele- 
gram and  the  Edict.    His  statement  that  no  credence 
can  be  attached  to  any  statements  or  decrees  attributed 
to  the  Emperor  or  the  Chinese  Government  unless 
fortified  by  letters  signed  and  dated  by  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald  or  other  British  official  or  by  telegrams  in 
our  cipher  only  expresses  the  opinions  which  other 
nations  have  plainly  declared  to  the  Chinese  representa- 
tives  at   their  Courts.     Of  the  value   of  soi-disant 
Imperial  edicts  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  we  have  a 
good  instance  in  the  apologies  of  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  hostilities  on  the  Siberian  frontier, 
which  he  says  were  begun  in  consequence  of  forged 
edicts  falsely  attributed  to  the  Chinese  Government 

We  are  not  carried  a  step  further  by  all  the  assurances 
of  Li-Hung-Chang  and  other  Chinese  officials  to  Euro- 
peans in  China  and  European  Governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited  which  profess  to  bring  down  the 
news  of  safety  beyond  the  7th  or  8th  July  to  the  date  of 
the  Emperor's  edict.    The  most  audacious  of  such 
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statements  is  that  of  Li-Hung-Chang  to  the  "  Times" 
correspondent  at  Shanghai,  proposing  that  a  telegram 
from  the  Governor  of  Shangtung  should  be  sent  to  the 
allied  commanders  at  Tien-tsin  with  an  intimation 
that  an  advance  on  Peking  was  now  unnecessary  since 
the  Ministers  would  shortly  be  leaving.  The  creation 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty  amongst  the  allies  seems  to  be 
the  very  intelligible  motive  of  all  the  bewildering  com- 
munications and  protestations  of  Chinese  officials.  They 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  the  appeals  from  the 
Emperor  to  Germany,  Russia,  Japan,  and  America  to 
assume  the  office  of  friendly  intervener  between  China 
and  the  Powers.  The  motive  is  too  obvious  for  com- 
ment. Amidst  much  that  is  uncertain  about  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  allies  there  is  at  least  so  much  of 
unanimity  in  the  answers  of  Germany,  Japan,  and 
America  to  the  hypocritical  and  fawning  attempt  to 
make  each  of  them  suspect  that  they  all  alike  refuse 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  terms  of  settlement  with 
the  Chinese  Government,  until  it  has  proved  its  asser- 
tions as  to  the  safety  of  the  Ministers.  But  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  United  States  and  Japan  had 
simply  done  what  Count  von  Billow  did  and  merely  curtly 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  appeal,  instead  of 
writing  despatches  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Everyone  is  growing  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  and 
the  thought  that  an  enormous  army  has  remained  so 
long  at  a  deadlock  in  front  of  a  much  weaker  foe  is 
humiliating.  However,  a  general  advance  has  at  last 
begun  from  the  position  Lord  Roberts  has  been  hold- 
ing east  of  Pretoria  since  12  June.  At  present  the 
main  point  of  interest  is  General  Ian  Hamilton's  opera- 
tion. Rustfontein — seven  miles  north  of  Bronker's 
Spruit  station — -was  reached  on  the  22nd  ;  and  there 
General  Ian  Hamilton  so  effectually  menaced  the  Boer 
line  of  retreat  that  the  position  which  had  been  held 
in  front  of  General  Pole-Carew  was  abandoned.  Lord 
Roberts  was  at  Balmoral  on  the  25th  and  Generals 
French  and  Hutton  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  and 
about  to  cross  Oliphant's  River  at  Naauwpoort.  In  the 
meantime  a  body  of  the  enemy  has  recently  appeared 
between  Krugersdorp  and  Potchefstroom,  and  there  on 
the  19th  a  train,  carrying  sick  to  Krugersdorp,  was 
wrecked. 

The  irrepressible  De  Wet  still  continues  to  be  a  thorn 
in  our  side.  On  the  19th  General  Little,  with  the 
3rd  Brigade,  came  in  contact  with  him  near  Lindley. 
Fighting  lasted  until  dark,  and  then  we  were  told  that 
the  Boer  force  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  after 
being  repulsed.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
accurate  to  say  that  it  scattered  into  twos  and 
threes,  to  reform  again  when  the  opportunity  occurred. 
General  Broadwood's  cavalry  brigade  has  been  follow- 
ing a  commando — presumably  the  one  which  broke 
through  General  Rundle's  cordon — since  the  16th. 
Three  days  later  a  sharp  engagement  was  fought  ;  and 
Vaalkrants — ten  miles  west  of  Paardekraal  and  between 
Heilbron  and  Kroonstad — was  reached  on  the  22nd. 
But  it  was  then  found  that  the  Boers  had  doubled  back 
to  Paardekraal  during  the  night.  General  Broadwood  in 
a  message  to  General  Knox  at  Kroonstad  asks  for  more 
men  and  horses.  General  Little  and  he  have  now 
joined  hands,  and  both  are  following  De  Wet  who  is 
moving  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  There  has  been 
severe  fighting  near  Bethlehem  in  which  General 
Hunter's  force  was  engaged. 

Railway  and  telegraphic  communication  between 
Kroonstad  and  Pretoria  has,  during  the  past  week, 
once  more  been  interrupted.  On  the  night  of  the  21st 
the  line  was  cut  some  few  miles  north  of  Honing 
Spruit,  and  a  supply  train  with  100  Highlanders  was 
captured.  A  later  telegram  speaks  of  the  capture  of 
200  Welsh  Fusiliers.  But  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether 
both  statements  refer  to  the  same  episode  or  not.  The 
line  was  only  slightly  damaged,  and  communication  has 
now  been  restored.  From  further  north  conies  the 
news  that  Lord  Mcthuen  was  engaged  with  the  Boer 
rearguard  at  Zandslontcin  on  the  20th.  Early  on  the 
following  day  he  attacked  them  again  at  Oliphant's  Nek, 
ami,  as  always  happens  after  one  of  Lord  Methuen's 
so-called  victories,  we  were  told  that  the  Boers  had 


been  completely  dispersed.  Lord  Methuenand  General 
Baden-Powell  have  now  joined  hands  at  Rustenburg, 
and  the  latter  reports  a  successful  action  near  Majato 
Pass. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  Mr. 
Labouchere  and  Sir  Henry  Campell-Bannerman  would 
be  worthy  coadjutors  of  Mr.  Merriman.  This  gentle- 
man has  proposed  in  the  Cape  Parliament  that  martial 
law  should  be  abolished  in  the  Colony,  and  it  is  quite 
intelligible  that  he  should  the  more  enthusiastically 
maintain  his  proposition  the  greater  the  danger  would 
be,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  splits  the  dif- 
ference as  usual  and  in  his  hands  the  proposition 
becomes  hypothetical.  He  will  make  no  assertion, 
but  "if"  the  procedure  in  South  Africa  under  martial 
law  is  being  abused  then — why  of  course  all  sorts  of 
dreadful  consequences  are  suggested.  Unfortunately 
he  has  to  confess  there  is  nc  available  evidence.  What 
a  parody  of  constitutionalism  to  apply  to  the  circum- 
stances in  South  Africa,  as  Mr.  Merriman  does,  the  rule 
that  military  rule  must  cease  with  active  resistance  ! 
No  wonder  such  nonsense  fell  flat.  Mr.  Rose  Innes 
gave  the  conclusive  answer  that  the  Executive  must 
decide  on  practical  grounds  when,  where,  and  how 
martial  law  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  acting  in  this, 
the  only  sensible  way  possible,  it  had  already  since  June 
suspended  martial  law  in  three  out  of  five  districts. 

Wednesday's  debate  on  the  Colonial  Office  vote 
revolved  round  three  points,  the  punishment  of  the 
rebels  in  Cape  Colony,  the  annexation  of  the  conquered 
Republics,  and  the  future  settlement  of  South  Africa.  It 
is  settled  that  the  rebels  are  to  be  tried  by  a  special 
commission  of  judges,  and  that  on  conviction  they  are 
to  be  punished  by  five  years'  disfranchisement.  To  the 
mode  of  trial  no  objection  is  offered,  as  it  is  recognised 
that  trial  by  jury  is  in  the  circumstance  impracticable. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain  effectively  reminded  those  who, 
like  Mr.  S.  Buxton,  object  to  five  years'  disfranchise- 
ment that  by  the  Cape  law  persons  convicted  of  treason 
may  be  put  to  death,  or  imprisoned  for  life,  or  fined  to 
the  full  amount  of  their  possessions,  but  they  must  be 
disfranchised  for  life.  The  penalty  is  therefore  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  law  of  Cape  Colony,  and  most  people  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Balfour  that,  unless  rebels  who  had 
no  grievance  of  any  kind  are  to  go  unpunished,  the 
penalty  errs  "  on  the  side  of  leniency  not  of  harshness." 

Sir  Robert  Reid  and  Mr.  Courtney  are  apparently 
the  only  "intellectuals"  who  oppose  the  annexation 
of  the  Republics.  But  here  again  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary conclusively  answered  his  opponents.  Sir  Robert 
Reid  as  a  lawyer  ought  to  know  that  one  weak  argu- 
ment destroys  the  effect  of  preceding  good  ones.  The 
ex-Attorney-General  quite  spoiled  a  well-constructed 
speech  by  arguing  that  annexation  would  raise  fears 
in  our  great  self-governing  colonies  as  to  the  security 
of  their  political  rights.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  never 
misses  an  opportunity  in  debate,  replied  that  the 
Governments  of  our  colonies  had  spontaneously  in- 
formed him  that  in  their  opinion  no  result  but  annexa- 
tion could  follow  the  war.  With  regard  to  the  future 
settlement,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  had  a  special 
value,  as  it  was  explicitly  a  manifesto  to  the  elec- 
torate. We  gather  that  the  military  administration 
will  be  of  the  briefest  duration  that  is  compatible  with 
security,  a  policy  recommended  in  these  columns  some 
weeks  ago,  and  that  some  form  of  Crown-Colony 
government  will  intervene  between  the  rule  of  the 
sword  and  the  establishment  of  responsible  self- 
government.  The  interregnum  of  absolutism  will 
naturally  be  kept  within  reasonable  length,  for,  as  Sir 
Edward  Grey  said  in  his  statesmanlike  speech,  "in 
the  long  run  it  is  impossible  for  any  large  number 
of  white  men  to  be  kept  within  the  British  Empire 
without  representative  government." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  by  his  straightforward  vote  on 
Wednesday  has  gone  far  to  redeem  his  political  position 
and  the  influence  it  ought  to  carry  from  the  suspicion 
of  hesitation  and  timidity  which  his  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  in  January,  as  also  more  than  one 
subsequent  speech,  had  inevitably  created.    It  must  be 
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admitted  that  it  is  not  very  easy— in  truth  it  is  im- 
possible— to  reconcile  his  attitude  of  Wednesday  and 
the  arguments  wherewith  he  supported  it  with  his  vote 
on  the  amendment  to  the  Address,  but  it  is  the  more 
to  his  credit  that  having-  got  himself  into  a  false  posi- 
tion by  one  vote  he  should  have  had  the  sense  and  the 
strength  to  get  out  of  it  by  another  instead  of  sinking 
into  yet  further  difficulties,  as  perhaps  most  men  in  the 
circumstances  would  have  done. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  him  to  follow  the 
unheroic  example  of  his  leader,  whom  Sir  Robert  Reid 
and  he  were  "both  so  anxious  to  follow."  That 
observation,  entirely  superfluous  for  the  needs  of  the 
argument,  must  surely  have  been  meant  humorously. 
Any  way  the  situation  was  very  humorous.  Here  were 
two  gentlemen,  both  of  them  protesting  their  anxiety 
to  follow  their  one  and  only  leader,  who  proved  their 
devotion  by  taking  a  course  not  only  opposed  to  him 
but  exactly  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.  In  fact  on  this 
occasion  these  three  distinguished  members  of  the 
Opposition  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  difference  open 
to  three  members  of  Parliament  ;  one  voting  with  the 
Government  one  against,  and  one,  the  leader,  not 
voting  at  all.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  a  party  leader 
to  make  a  more  pitiable  figure  than  did  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  on  Wednesday.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  there  are  rumours  of  his  resignation. 

Colonel  Willcocks  has  sent  a  report  to  the  Colonial 
Office  from  Bekwai  dated  20  July  giving  an  account  of 
the  relief  of  Kumasi  on  15  July.  This  expedition  has 
been  a  small  affair  but  it  has  been  very  skilfully  and 
gallantly  carried  out  and  a  success  on  even  a  small 
scale  in  these  days  is  welcome.  A  bayonet  charge 
formed  the  principal  feature  in  the  fighting  and  Colonel 
Willcocks  expresses  pride  in  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
the  Yoruba  native  soldiers  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
charging  force.  Any  misgivings,  he  says,  as  to  their 
qualities  which  may  hitherto  have  been  felt  by  those  who 
only  believed  in  the  Hausas  have  vanished.  Kumasi 
was  entered  at  six  in  the  evening  and  Colonel  Willcocks 
describes  the  scene  around  the  fort  as  one  of  desolation 
and  horror.  Most  of  the  native  soldiers  in  the  garrison 
were  too  weak  to  stand  and  the  British  officers  thanked 
God  for  relief,  since  a  few  days  more  would  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  defence.  Two  days  after,  Colonel  Willcocks 
left  Kumasi,  bringing  away  the  old  garrison,  most  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  large  numbers  of  unarmed 
natives.  The  new  garrison  will  before  long  be  re- 
inforced sufficiently  to  make  it  self-supporting  with 
supplies  from  surrounding  villages.  A  march  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  three  days  brought  the  party  to  Bekwai 
without  molestation  ;  the  fighting  of  the  15th  which 
caused  terrible  havoc  amongst  the  Ashantis  had 
apparently  dispersed  and  frightened  them.  We  may 
hope  that  with  the  construction  of  the  contemplated 
railway  between  the  coast  and  Kumasi  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  Ashanti  relief  expeditions. 

Three  months  ago  the  Saturday  Review,  discuss- 
ing the  Cawnpur  plague  riots,  criticised  the  wisdom  of 
repressive  rules  opposed  to  all  the  habits  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  and  indicated  the  impossibility 
of  enforcing  them  without  creating  greater  evils  and 
dangers  than  those  of  the  plague  itself.  A  telegraphic 
summary  of  a  resolution  just  published  in  India  shows 
that  the  same  view  has  now  been  formally  adopted  by 
the  Government  there.  It  is  admitted  that  the  plague 
measures  have  so  far  been  a  failure.  Their  danger  is 
recognised  in  the  withdrawal  of  all  those  which  offend 
native  susceptibilities— a  fairly  sweeping  reform  because 
so  far  as  such  measures  could  be  effective  they  are 
offensive.  The  prohibition  of  compulsory  examination 
of  corpses,  of  the  employment  of  spies  and  quarantine  of 
travellers  from  all  infected  places  does  not  exhaust  the 
category  of  offence.  Forcible  segregation,  evacuation 
of  all  infected  premises  and  isolation  of  suspected 
persons  will  doubtless  be  abandoned  with  the  other 
measures  that  excite  popular  hostility.  Lord  Curzon 
has  shown  himself  a  better  statesman  than  his  provin- 
cial governors  by  withdrawing  before  too  late  from  a 
false  position.  It  is  an  act  not  of  weakness  but  of 
strength. 


Our  old  friend,  the  Alaska  Boundary,  has  made  its 
reappearance  not  perhaps  at  a  very  convenient  juncture 
either  for  ourselves  or  the  American  Government.  A 
Commission  was  appointed  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
troversy was  acute  to  arrive  at  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  demarcation  between  Alaska  and 
Canada.  This  body  has  now  reported  and  assigns 
half  the  Porcupine  Gold  Mines  to  British  territory. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  "  the  general  opinion  "  that  the 
whole  of  these  mines  would  be  adjudged  in  American 
soil,  but  then  in  controversies  with  the  United  States 
experience  tells  us  that  such  always  is  the  "general 
opinion  "  of  the  other  side.  No  good  American  ever  is 
satisfied  unless  he  gets  the  whole  of  his  claim  however 
preposterous.  The  usual  protest  is  already  on  its  way 
to  President  McKinley  who  will  have  to  walk  warily  or 
he  will  easily  find  himself  charged  with  abandoning 
American  interests  for  the  sake  of  the  English  Alliance. 
It  will  be  well  for  our  Government  to  remember  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  on  which  Canadian  public  opinion 
will  tolerate  any  sort  of  weakness  on  our  side  and  there 
is  some  considerable  resentment  arising  there  already 
over  the  delay  in  connexion  with  the  Pacific  Cable 
tenders. 

The  consideration  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  of  the  Companies  Bill  as  amended  by  the 
Standing  Committee  was  valuable,  not  because  of  any 
fresh  amendments,  for  they  were  all  rejected  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  but  because  it  elicited  the 
opinion  of  some  eminent  business-men  and  lawyers 
upon  the  measure.  Sir  James  Joicey  is  a  large  colliery- 
proprietor  and  a  business-man  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  Sir  James  appealed  to  the  Government  to  drop 
the  Bill  altogether,  "as  it  would  only  cause  endless 
litigation  ; "  and  speaking  of  one  of  the  many  clauses 
which  submit  directors  to  the  chance  of  ruin  for  a 
clerical  error  in  a  return,  he  said,  "  he  should  be  much 
surprised  if  any  honest  man,  unless  he  was  a  fool, 
would  submit  to  come  under  such  conditions  as  these." 
We  quite  agree  with  Sir  James  Joicey,  and  we  have 
emphatically  said  so  in  discussing  the  Bill  as  a  whole. 
Sir  Robert  Reid  and  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  expressed  the 
feelings  of  distrust  with  which  a  great  many  lawyers 
regard  this  attempt  to  make  men  honest  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  How,  for  instance,  are  the  public  pro- 
tected by  making  it  legal  for  a  company  to  issue  its 
shares  at  a  discount  ?  The  promoter  may  still  pay 
what  underwriting  commission  he  chooses.  Again, 
what  constitutes  an  offer  of  shares  to  the  public?  At 
what  point  does  a  private  circu'ar  become  a  public 
prospectus  ?  The  persons  who  will  chiefly  benefit  by 
this  Bill  are  the  company  solicitor  and  the  City 
"  wrecker." 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  somehow  succeeds  in  making 
a  number  of  very  sensible  remarks  when  he  speaks  on 
matters  of  education.  He  has  none  of  the  pedantry  of 
the  professed  "  educationist"  while  he  knows  the  world 
and  the  men  and  women  who  are  in  it  well.  His  apology 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  Dunmow  on  Wednesday 
for  the  farmer  and  the  squire,  who  have  been  described 
most  truthfully  by  Sir  John  Gorst  as  not  generally 
friendly  to  education,  was  very  sensible.  Both  squire 
and  farmer  have  observed  that  the  most  educated 
children  in  the  village  drift  away  to  the  towns,  the 
boys  especially  giving  up  country  for  clerical  work. 
This  they  can  see  is  bad,  but  they  cannot  see  that  it  is 
due  not  to  education,  but  to  defective  education  ;  so 
they  condemn  schooling  altogether.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  they  should  resent  the  results  of  education  under 
the  grant-earning  system  ;  but  now  that  cramming  is 
no  longer  stimulated  by  Government  and  proper  freedom 
is  allowed  to  the  teacher,  the  squire  and  the  farmer 
really  ought  to  take  more  interest  in  the  schools,  if 
only  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  change — but  that 
involves  their  understanding  it. 

It  appears  that  the  real  cause  of  the  threatened 
strike  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  which  may  still 
be  averted  by  Mr.  Ritchie  having  arranged  a  conference 
between  the  company  and  its  servants,  was  the  dislike 
of  the  company  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
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Servants  as  the  organ  of  the  men's  grievances.  The 
question  of  wages  had  not  up  to  the  point  so  far 
reached  been  the  question  at  issue.  The  demand  of 
the  men  may  perhaps  be  unreasonable  in  view  of  the 
position  of  the  railways,  though  the  company  has 
promised  to  several  grades  of  the  men  certain  advances 
on  their  present  wages.  If  these  advances  are  not  all 
the  men  demand,  and  if  they  are  not  made  to  the 
grades  which  seem  to  have  a  better  claim  than  those 
who  have  received  the  promise,  that  again  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  company  may  have  as  good  a  case  as 
the  men. 

Moreover  it  is  possible  to  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  men  were  altogether  wrong  in  timing  their  strike 
purposely  to  take  place  on  the  next  Bank  Holiday  ;  and 
they  would  have  needed  a  much  stronger  case  than  they 
seem  to  have  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with 
their  action.  But  we  cannot  hold  that  the  company 
would  have  had  no  responsibility  for  the  strike,  if  it 
refused  to  meet  delegates  appointed  by  the  men  unless 
a  body  of  workmen  chosen  by  the  company  itself  were 
joined  with  them.  The  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  denies  that  the  society  has  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  movement  from  the  beginning  ;  but  at 
any  rate  if  the  men  choose  to  make  it  its  organ  and 
representative,  that  is  a  position  which  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  take  up.  The  delegates  to  discuss 
matters  with  the  company  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
men  themselves  in  public  meeting. 

The  "Lancet"  Special  Commission  Report  on  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply  we  should  imagine  was  in- 
tended to  appear  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  we  are 
expecting  the  usual  annual  breakdown  of  the  water 
supply.  During  the  sweltering  weather  of  this  week, 
which  judging  by  personal  feelings  and  without  minute 
references  to  meteorological  reports  should  be  unprece- 
dented, most  people  must  have  been  rather  surprised 
that  "  Water  Famine  in  the  East  End  "  has  not  been  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  newspaper  headlines.  But  the 
dread  of  it  is  always  present  ;  and  it  is  not  only  in  towns 
that  hot  weather  involves  the  miseries  of  scarcity  of 
water  and  consequent  disease.  In  many  villages  and 
country  districts  people  are  drinking  what  is  practically 
sewage,  and  this  within  the  area  of  "Water  London." 
The  "  Lancet's  "  Report  is  a  very  valuable  document  but 
we  regret  that  it  looks  rather  to  stricter  control  of  the 
companies  than  to  the  proposal  for  a  Water  Board 
made  by  Lord  Llandaff's  Commission. 

There  has  seldom  been  such  a  combination  of  adverse 
conditions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  during  the  past 
week.    The  courage  of  the  most  hardened  "  bull  "  has 
been  oozing  out  of  his  finger-tips  under  the  rays  of 
a  tropical  sun,  while  the  Peking  mystery   and  the 
exasperating  set-backs  in  South  Africa  have  frightened 
away  the  more  timid  operators.     The  account  which 
ended     yesterday    showed    that     in     spite    of  the 
increase  in  the  Bank  rate  on  Thursday  week  money  was 
plentiful  for  Stock  Exchange  purposes  at  4J  per  cent., 
and  carrying  over  rates  were  correspondingly  stiffer. 
The  fall  in  Home  Rails,  to  which  we  alluded  last 
week,   did   not   touch   bottom   till   Thursday,  when 
the   low   prices  tempted    the    small   investor,  with 
the   result   that   on.   Friday   morning   there   was  a 
general  recovery  in  this  market.     Only  those  who 
study  the  working  of  railways  realise  what  dear  coal  is 
going  to  cost  the  companies  during  the  coming  year, 
and  unless  this  expense  is  countervailed  by  a  great 
increase  of  traffics  the  prospect  of  dividends  is  not  rosy. 
The  Foreign  market  on  the  whole  has  been  steady,  and 
Chinese  securities  have  risen  above  the  worst  prices, 
the  Fives  being  quoted  at  84 I  and  the  Four-and-a-Halfs 
at  70),.    In  mines,  both  South  African  and  Westralian, 
the  same  weary  sagging   up   and   down  continues, 
there  being  practically  no  business  in  either  market, 
although  as  regards  Kaffirs  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  immediate  future  is  to  them,  as  the  speculative 
account  is  small,  and  peace  cannot  be  far  off.  The 
fluctuations  in  gilt-edged    securities   have   not  been 
important,  the  War  Loan  closing  yesterday  at  ijj  dis- 
count and  Consols  at  97;]. 


THE   CHINESE  MYSTERY. 

A FEW  uncertain  gleams  have  pierced  the  gloom 
that  has  for  nearly  six  weeks  enveloped  Peking  •-. 
but  they  leave  the  prevailing  darkness  as  extra- 
ordinary and  well  nigh  as  impenetrable  as  before. 
Written  messages  from  Mr.  Conger  and  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald  inform  us  that  they  were  holding  out  still  on 
4  July,  when  they  had  been  besieged  for  two  weeks  and 
there  was  "grave  danger  of  a  general  massacre  by  the 
Chinese  soldiers  who  were  shelling  tha  Legation 
daily."  The  pregnant  appeal  in  Mr.  Conger's  message 
for  "  relief  soon  if  at  all  "  leaves  us  poignantly  anxious 
as  to  what  may  have  happened  since.  If  the  city 
was  without  government  then,  "except  by  the 
Chinese  army  which  was  determined  to  massacre 
all  foreigners  in  Peking,"  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  the  defence  can  have  been  sustained.  True  we 
have  plenty  of  assurances  from  Chinese  sources  that 
the  Ministers  were  alive  and  well  a  few  days  ago  ;. 
and  Li-Hung-Chang  adds  anfaffirmation  that,  "  If  the 
Manchu  party  had  been  guilty  of  the  horrible  treachery 
of  their  deaths  he  would  absolutely  refuse  to  attempt  "' 
the  negotiations  he  had  been  ordered  to  undertake. 

It  is  odd  to  contrast  the  old  Viceroy's  pretended, 
estimate  of  the   crime   with  the   almost  apologetic, 
attitude  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in   the  letter 
which  we  print  in  another  column.    We  do  not  suggest, 
that  Mr.  Shaw  actually  approves  of  the  proceedings 
of  Prince  Tuan   and   his   followers,  but  his  indig- 
nation   at  the  punishment   we  advised  is   so  great 
that  he  seems  to  contemplate  the  murder  of  foreign 
Ministers  and  their  families  with  comparative  equa- 
nimity.   He  is  angry  with  us  for  suggesting  decapita- 
tion, which  he  appears   to   think   incompatible  with. 
civilisation.    Mr.  Shaw  himself  may  prefer  hanging,, 
but  on  grounds  of  civilisation  beheading  has  at  least  as 
much  to  recommend  it.    Are  the  French  not  civilised  ?' 
Are  they  less  humane  than  ourselves  ?    What  would 
any  cultivated  Frenchman  say  to  Mr.  Shaw's  assumption, 
that  a  nation  that  was  capable  of  decapitating  a  mur- 
derer must  naturally  be  capable  of  torturing  him?  Mr, 
Shaw's  other  charge  against  us  is  that  in  advising, 
the  destruction  of  Peking  we  were  indulging  merely  in 
a  savage  revenge.     So  far  as  the  hardship  to  the 
inhabitants  goes,  those  more  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  Chinese  soldiers  than  Mr.  Shaw  appears  to  be  will' 
recognise  that  by  the  time  the  allied  forces  are  in  a> 
position  to  destroy  the  town,  there  will  not  be  much 
left  to  destroy.   But  that  will  not  lessen  the  significance 
to  the  whole  Chinese  population  of  the  formal  blotting 
out  of  the  city  by  the  Powers.    Peking  is  an  idea  to- 
Chinamen  even  more  than  a  fact ;  and  the  uprooting  of 
that  idea  from  their  minds  will  make  them  realise 
the  wickedness  of  Tuan  and  his  followers'  deed  as 
nothing  else  could  do.     Treat  it  as  a  little  thing, 
and   the   people  will  think   it  a  little   thing;  treat 
it    as   a   wickedness   almost   without    parallel,  and. 
the    people    will    catch    something    of    its  horror. 
"What  foreigners  need  to  realise,"  as  an  American 
missionary  wrote  last  month  to  the  "North  China 
Herald,"  "  is  that  there  is  a  Chinese  people  which  in  time 
of  peace  has  to  suffer  from  the  Mandarins,  and  in  time 
of  disturbance  has  to  suffer  from  the  worst  elements  of 
the  community  which  have  gathered  head  under  the 
misgovernment  of  the  same  Mandarins.    And  any  in- 
tervention by  foreign  nations,  whether  it  leads  to  the 
dismemberment  of  China  or  not,  is  as  much  in  the 
interest   of  these  people  as  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
foreigners.  .  .  .  Foreign  intervention  at  this  time  will 
help  the  Chinese  who  are  worth  anything  against  their 
oppressors,  and  tend  to  bring  to  an  end  the  monstrous- 
system  of  cruelty  and  injustice  tempered  by  rebellion 
that  has  been  the  state  of  this  country  so  long."    It  is 
well  to  clear  our  minds  when  we  are  dealing  with  China,, 
and  to  remember  that   maxims  which  may  deserve 
respect  as  sublimated  ideals  are  inapplicable  to  the 
ruffians  who  were  "  determined,"  three  weeks  ago,  "to 
massacre  all  foreigners  in  Peking." 

The  picture  which  Mr.  Conger  draws  of  the  situation 
is  one  of  anarchy  and  conflict,  in  which  the  forces  ot 
disorder  led  by  Tuan  and  Fung  had  gained  the  upper 
hand  :  it  is  a  picture  of  a  city  in  which  civil  authority 
has  been  submerged;  and  we  have  to  surmise  rathe 
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•  ;han  to  infer  that  it  is  now  beginning  to  recover  foot- 
hold. The  significant  hint  given  to  the  Shanghai 
Correspondent  of  the  "Times"  that  Li-Hung-Chang 
awaits  further  assurance  that  the  Empress  is  convinced 
of  the  folly  of  her  recent  policy,  may  mean  either  that 
she  is  under  constraint,  or  that  she  is  oscillating  still 
between  the  two  parties  to  the  internecine  strife.  The 
Boxer  craze  might  subside  and  the  military  carnival  be 
Terminated  without  necessarily  implying  that  the  mode- 
crates  had  gained  ascendency  in  her  councils.  We  do 
not  even  know  the  authorship  of  the  remarkable  appeals 
which  have  been  addressed  to  the  British  Government 
and  certain  foreign  Powers.  That  the  fear  of  conse- 
quences which  they  betray  is  real,  we  can  believe  very 
easily  indeed  ;  and  it  is  as  consistent  with  the  Chinese 
character  to  cringe  and  whine  in  times  of  adversity  as 
it  is  to  be  insolent  and  overbearing  in  success.  The 
voice  and  tone  are  very  unlike  those  of  the  auto- 
crat who  offered  Tls.  100,000  reward,  lately,  for  the 
assassination  of  Kang  Yii-wei,  besides  ordering  the 
desecration  of  his  ancestors'  graves.  Both  decrees 
and  appeals  seem,  however,  to  be  accepted  as  genuine 
by  Chinese  officials  able  to  judge  ;  and  the  avowal 
to  the  United  States  that  "China,  driven  by  the 
irresistible  course  of  events,  has  unfortunately  incurred 
well  nigh  universal  indignation "  is  as  significant  as 
that  to  the  Kaiser  that  "  the  force  of  circumstances  has 
placed  it  [the  Government],  to  its  great  regret,  in  a 
position  where  it  is  not  free  to  act  as  it  would  wish." 
Both  statements  imply  full  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on,  and  of  free  intercourse  therefore  with  the  outside 
world.  The  riddle  why  that  freedom  is  not  extended 
to  the  Ministers,  if  they  are  still  alive,  is  one  to  which 
no  answer  is  forthcoming.  It  is  possible  that  the 
attack  has  slackened  but  that  the  Ministers  are  still 
encircled,  or  that  they  are  held  as  hostages  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  lenient  terms.  But  far  more  probably  the 
crime  has  been  consummated,  and  the  whole  story  of  their 
-  safety  fabricated  in  order  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  or  to 
obtain  time  to  collect  fresh  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Peking.  It  is  all  conjecture,  and  will  be,  probably, 
till  Peking  is  reached.  The  one  thing  clear  is  the 
urgent  duty  to  strain  every  nerve  to  attain  that  end. 
Attempts  of  all  kinds  will  be  made  to  hinder  us,  as 
many  will  feel  that  their  safety  is  concerned  ;  but  no 
compromise  should  be  listened  to,  nor  negotiations 
opened  till  the  goal  has  been  reached.  The  whole 
progressive  party  in  China  will  desire,  with  us,  that  the 
present  regime  should  be  swept  away  ;  and  it  will  not 
be  till  the  allied  flags  float  over  Peking  that  Sven  the 
data  for  a  solution  can  be  ascertained. 


THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  IMPERIALISM. 

THE  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Empire  League  on  Monday 
hardly  offered  the  convincing  apology  for  the  existence 
of  that  excellent  society  which  some  of  its  members  may 
have  desired.  It  may  be  objected  by  scoffers  that  the 
League  is  a  missionary  body  without  a  programme,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sneer  is  a  superficial  one.  It  had 
a  good  deal  more  point  when  aimed  at  the  Imperial 
Federation  League.  As  at  present  constituted  the 
Empire  League  holds  itself  out  only  as  a  focus  and 
rallying-point  for  all  Imperialists.  Much  must  be  for- 
given to  a  statesman  who  had  to  spend  some  hours  of 
the  day  under  our  present  climatic  conditions  in  a 
railway  train,  but  we  think  the  Duke  was  hardly  fair 
to  his  countrymen  in  insinuating  that  "  many  of 
us"  only  discovered  in  1897  that  our  colonies  were 
"great  self-governing  communities  enjoying  political 
institutions  similar  to  our  own."  If  the  League  has 
been  really  instrumental  in  awakening  its  countrymen 
to  such  elementary  facts  it  deserves  all  that  can  be  said 
for  it,  but  we  venture  to  think  its  President  would  have 
spoken  more  to  the  point  had  he  boldly  attacked  the 
whole  question  of  Imperialism  and  examined  his  own 
position  therein  and  that  of  his  audience.  But  that 
would  have  required  thought,  and  the  railway  journey 
had  not  been  conducive  to  thought. 

Magniloquent  talk  about  "Empire"  has  been  so 
much  the  fashion  of  late,  while  we  have  seen  so  much 
that  is  admirable  in  sentiment  degenerate  into  vulgar 


swagger  and  rodomontade,  that  it  is  desirable  to  ask 
whether  after  all  the  sentiment  is  worth  cultivating 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  deal  that  is  seemly  and 
dignified.  Is  "Imperialism"  justifiable  as  a  popular 
cry  ?  To  this,  allowing  for  all  the  manifest  draw- 
backs, we  believe  the  answer  must  be  "yes." 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion  we  do  not  desire  to  be 
swayed  by  the  considerations  of  commercial  expansion 
and  growth  of  trade  which  form  a  staple  argument 
in  "Imperialistic"  apologetics.  We  are  content  to 
accept  them  as  part  of  the  case  for  the  Empire,  but  the 
opponents  of  the  larger  patriotism  are  so  anxious  to 
treat  them  with  contempt  as  mean,  narrow,  and  petti- 
fogging, that  it  is  necessary  to  see  whether  faith  in  the 
Empire  and  its  destiny  can  be  justified  on  other  and  less 
material  grounds,  though  we  are  far  from  acquiescing 
in  the  theory  that  the  material  welfare  of  our  population 
is  to  be  ignored  when  it  clashes  with  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  other  races. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  the  advocates  of  a 
Little  England  expatiating  on  the  criminal  materialism 
of  their  opponents.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  charge 
as  brought  against  the  big  Englander  of  to-day  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  in  it  when  brought  against  the 
Manchester  School  of  the  past.  Material  prosperity 
was  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  their  doctrines  though 
often  it  was  masked  beneath  a  fair  show  of  philan- 
thropy, and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the 
cant  of  cosmopolitanism  is  less  contemptible  and 
repulsive  than  the  cant  of  patriotism.  As  for  the 
sane  Imperialist,  he  holds  his  faith  because  he  honestly 
believes  it  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  that  he 
should  be  the  citizen  of  a  great  State  rather  than  of  a 
small  one,  of  a  community  that  is  expanding  its  borders 
rather  than  contracting  them,  provided  always  the 
danger  is  avoided  foreseen  by  Bacon  that  the  "  trunk 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  tree  of  Monarchy  be  great  enough 
to  beare  the  Branches  and  the  Boughes." 

If  the  reproach  of  materialism  is  to  be  thrown  at 
those  who  desire  Empire,  we  may  pertinently  ask, 
where  is  life  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  more 
material  than  among  small  nations  which  have  either 
ceased  to  be  great  or,  from  the  conditions  of  their 
existence,  never  have  any  chance  of  attaining  to  great- 
ness. No  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  Holland, 
Belgium  or  Switzerland  can  deny  that  views  of  life  are 
at  least  as  materialistic  there  as  they  are  in  Russia, 
Great  Britain  or  Germany.  It  is  not  a  bad  but  a  good 
thing  for  a  man  to  know  that  he  is  a  member  of  a 
State  which  is  world  wide,  where  occasionally  some 
event  occurs  which  brings  the  fact  home  to  him  in 
concrete  form.  It  certainly  gives  him  a  very  proper 
pride  that  helps  his  sense  of  responsibility  more  than  a 
retrospective  pride  drawn  from  a  bygone  greatness,  or 
that  which  springs  from  merely  his  own  material  pos- 
sessions in  the  present.  It  has  its  ridiculous  side  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  better  than  apathy  for  the  man  in  the 
street  to  be  inquiring 

"  Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro 

Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors," 

and  argues  a  wider  outlook  than  if  "  his  shop  were  all 
his  house."  Beyond  this  there  is  the  unquestionable 
sense  of  wider  opportunity  which  is  never  otherwise 
than  good  for  men.  It  is  just  as  good  for  them  as 
citizens  as  it  is  for  them  in  their  individual  capacity. 
It  leads  to  the  awakening  and  development  of  faculties 
which  would  otherwise  lie  dormant  having  no  field  for 
their  exercise.  Can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  with 
India  struck  out  of  our  records  we  should  stand  as 
high  in  the  estimation  of  history  as  we  do  to-day  ? 
Yet  the  same  arguments  were  applied  against  every 
advance  in  India,  as  were  brought  to  bear  against  our 
enterprises  in  Egypt  yesterday  and  are  being  brought 
against  them  in  South  Africa  to-day.  It  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  say  that  the  individual  Briton  is  not  the 
better  for  knowing  what  his  countrymen  have  done  in 
war  and  administration,  and  for  knowing  that  a  similar 
career  still  lies  open  to  him  and  his  descendants. 

As  for  the  State  itself  mere  magnitude  may  not  be  a 
test  of  greatness  and  therefore  not  a  thing  to  be  aimed 
at  for  itself.  This  is  insisted  on  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Seeley,  whose  admirers  may  justly  claim  that  he  was 
the  prophet  of  expansion  and  the  saner  imperialism. 
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ndeed,  on  this  basis  we  might  be  forced  to  admit  that 
an  elephant  is  superior  to  a  man.  But  after  all  the  true 
test  of  greatness  in  a  State  is  its  power  of  continued 
existence  in  the  face  of  rivals,  in  short  its  stability,  and, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  politics  of  the  world, 
no  State  has  any  chance  of  real  permanence  which 
cannot  satisfy  the  condition  of  magnitude.  It  is  the 
consciousness  of  this  law  which  is  urging  the  more 
active  nations  of  Europe  to  the  race  for  empire.  It  is 
both  false  and  unjust  to  pretend  that  any  especial 
depravity  in  the  modern  Englishman  urges  him  on  to 
the  conquest  of  the  globe,  though  it  is  a  common 
complaint  of  French  as  well  as  English  critics  that  our 
political  ideals  have  ceased  to  be  cosmopolitan.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  same  phenomenon  exactly  is  to  be 
seen  making  its  appearance  in  French  politics  and 
literature.  For  many  years  a  powerful  school  of 
writers  and  politicians  existed  in  France  whose  whole 
energies  were  directed  to  pointing  out  the  horror  of 
war,  and  the  crimes  against  civilisation  involved  in 
Imperialism.  The  novels  of  Erckmann-Chatrian  which 
gave  us  "  l'apotheose  de  la  peur"  as  Sainte-Beuve 
bitterly  put  it,  and  Lanfrey's  "  Histoire  de  Napoleon" 
are  examples  in  point.  A  very  different  school  reigns 
now  as  it  does  here,  but  they  are  both  products  of  the 
same  international  situation,  they  are  both  merely  the 
expressions  of  the  same  deep-lying  sentiment  as  to  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  States.  Bulk  in  the  future  will 
undoubtedly  make  for  security,  and  therefore  must  be 
sought  for  so  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  capacities 
of  the  race.  That  some  nations  may  ignore  their  own 
limitations  is  no  argument  against  the  general  sound- 
ness of  this  view. 

While  we  hold  then  that  imperialism  is  good  both 
for  the  State  and  the  individual  where  the  capacity 
for  Empire  exists,  we  must  not  be  taken  to  approve  of 
all  its  recent  expressions.  We  suppose  that  all  demon- 
strations of  force  involve  a  certain  amount  of  brutality, 
but  the  brutality  has  been  unfortunately  very  strongly 
in  evidence  among  us  of  late.  It  may  be  well  to  make  it 
known  that  we  intend  to  hold  our  own,  but  it  is  no 
incentive  to  the  highest  patriotism  to  hear  a  hall  full  of 
Englishmen  yelling  in  chorus  : 

"  Our  realm  it  is  the  ocean  wave, 
Our  Empire  is  the  earth." 

Apart  from  their  ridiculous  aspect,  such  manifestations 
are  hurtful  to  the  national  dignity  and  the  more  so  in 
that  they  are  not  confined  to  our  native  island.  Our 
"Imperialism"  when  exported  and  displayed  without 
tact  or  reticence  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  much  of 
the  "  spontaneous  aversion  "  we  excite  in  the  foreigner. 
It  may  be  forgiven  in  any  man,  indeed  it  is  worthy  of 
approval  to  desire  the  first  place  among  nations  for  his 
own  countrymen,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  many  of  us 
were  reluctant  to  leave  even  the  second  to  those 
unfortunates  who  had  not  the  felicity  to  be  born  beneath 
the  Union  Jack.  Hatred,  the  result  of  such  sentiments 
on  our  part,  is  easily  explained  without  referring  it  to 
envy.  Our  music-hall  Imperialists  must  become 
reconciled  to  the  conviction  that  the  whole  earth  is  not 
destined  to  become  Anglo-Saxon  and  that  if  it  were 
reduced  to  such  a  situation  it  would  be  a  very  dull 
place. 


INDIA  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

nrTIE  shadow  of  famine  which  coloured  the  Indian 
Budget  has  grown  deeper  since  it  was  framed.  The 
financial  position  of  the  country  as  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  this  week  does  not  possess  the 
strength  or  promise  which  Lord  Curzon  was  able  to 
claim  for  it  in  his  Council  at  Calcutta  last  March.  Even 
then  the  famine  was  a  dominating  influence  and  its 
possible  developments  were  not  overlooked.  The 
reality  has  proved  worse  than  the  anticipation.  The 
intensity  of  the  distress  has  exceeded  the  fore- 
cast while  the  character  of  monsoon  rains  which 
should  have  been  well  established  a  full  month  ago 
is  still  so  unsatisfactory  over  a  large  area  as  to 
create  a  state  of  painful  anxiety.  The  Viceroy  has 
found  it  necessary  himself  to  proceed  at  this  unusual 
season  to  inspect  the  affected  tracts.  Even  a  partial 
failure  must  cause  disaster  which  will  tax  the  utmost 


resources  of  the  country.  The  expenditure  has  outrun 
the  estimate  for  the  months  already  passed.  There  is 
grave  reason  to  fear  that  the  drain  may  be  prolonged 
beyond  September,  the  extreme  period  anticipated  when 
the  estimates  were  framed.  At  a  date  when  the  relief 
works  should  have  been  closed,  the  numbers  upon  them 
have  continued  to  increase.  These  unhappy  conditions 
not  only  add  to  the  direct  and  indirect  outlay  on  famine 
but  they  must  materially  affect  the  income  from  Land 
Revenue  and  certain  other  sources.  There  will, 
it  is  true,  be  compensation  in  some  directions.  Rail- 
ways, for  instance,  promise  to  yield  increasing  profits 
and  irrigation  may  be  trusted  for  a  larger  return. 
A  substantial  profit  may  be  expected  from  the 
fresh  coinage  of  silver.  The  removal  of  a  large 
force  to  China  and  the  further  retention  of  troops 
now  in  Africa  will  materially  reduce  military  charges. 
On  the  other  hand  the  complications  in  China  must 
seriously  threaten  the  opium  revenue.  The  spread  of 
plague  over  Northern  India  which  must  be  feared  when 
the  cold  season  sets  in  would  involve  fresh  expense  as 
well  as  fresh  danger.  These  circumstances  cannot  but 
disturb  the  finances  of  the  current  year.  It  would 
be  useless  at  this  stage  to  discuss  precise  figures. 
Equilibrium  in  the  budget  was  only  obtained  by 
providing  a  loan  of  2\  millions.  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  compelled  to  announce  that  as  matters 
even  now  stand,  instead  of  the  small  surplus  which 
was  provided  for,  the  year  will  end  with  a  deficit  of 
over  ^800,000,  and  he  will  have  to  exercise  the  borrow- 
ing powers  which  he  possesses  to  raise  an  immediate 
loan  of  three  millions.  The  extra  expenditure  for  relief 
alone  is  estimated  at  ^1,200,000.  These  figures  are 
some  indication  of  the  proportions  the  calamity  has 
assumed.  There  is  unhappily  no  certainty  that  they 
reveal  all  that  it  threatens. 

Though  the  immediate  outlook  is  gloomy  and  uncer- 
tain a  review  of  the  past  year  discloses  reason  for  regard- 
ing the  future  with  confidence  in  the  financial  strength 
and  recuperative  power  of  the  country.  The  late  cur- 
rency reforms  have  stopped  the  progressive  exhaustion 
due  to  meeting  sterling  obligations  with  a  depreciating 
silver  coinage.  Thus  relieved  the  natural  resources  of 
India  have  enabled  her  to  meet  extraordinary  demands 
without  fresh  taxation.  The  direct  and  indirect  drain 
on  the  finances  of  last  year  from  the  famine  is  placed 
at  about  \\  millions.  The  great  earning  departments, 
railways  telegraphs  mints  post  offices  and  the  opium 
industry,  came  to  the  rescue.  Even  the  war  which 
added  a  clumsy  fourpence  to  the  income-tax  at  home, 
relieved  the  Indian  treasury  by  the  withdrawal  of 
European  troops.  The  year  closed  with  a  balance  of 
over  25  millions,  only  ^69,000  below  the  anticipated 
surplus. 

The  permanent  interest  of  the  year  lies  in  the 
currency  reforms  which  it  saw  inaugurated.  Famine 
war  and  pestilence  have  indeed  made  a  mark  on  the 
finances  which  it  will  take  a  long  return  of  sustained 
prosperity  to  efface.  These  however  are  transitory 
evils  and  their  effects  will  pass  away.  The  financial 
landmark  by  which  the  period  will  be  remem- 
bered is  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  its  permanency,  the  partial 
introduction  of  a  gold  currency  and  the  formation  of 
a  strong  gold  reserve  in  both  countries.  The  relief 
thus  obtained  from  the  mischief  of  an  unsettled  ex- 
change is  alone  sufficient  to  make  an  epoch  of  Lord 
Curzon's  Viceroyalty.  The  fixture  of  exchange  has 
permitted  a  change  in  the  form  of  accounts  which  will 
be  welcome  even  to  experts.  The  double  notation  in 
rupees  and  sterling  will  cease  from  troubling.  A 
symbol  has  been  adopted  which  expresses  both  and 
displaces  the  Rx.  which  had  long  become  a  bewildering 
anachronism.  The  familiar  j£  means  a  sovereign  when 
applied  to  sterling  and  Rs.  15  when  applied  to  Indian 
currency.  It  is  of  course  not  an  exact  equivalent  but 
with  a  rupee  expected  to  hover  with  the  "  gold  points" 
it  is  sufficiently  close  to  permit  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment without  making  exchange  a  perplexing  factor  at 
every  point  of  the  accounts.  The  sovereign  which 
meandered  between  ten  rupees  and  twenty  has  found  a 
resting  place  at  fifteen. 

There  were  those  who  prophesied  that  the  fixture  of 
the  rupee  at  what  they  called  the  high  rate  of  sixteen- 
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pence  would  prove  ruinous  to  Indian  trade.  They  will 
find  little  comfort  in  the  facts  and  figures  now  supplied. 
The  famine  naturally  checked  the  export  of  food  grains. 
But  the  other  important  staples  filled  the  vacuum 
leaving  only  a  fractional  decrease  in  the  totals.  Even 
opium  improved  in  amount  and  price  notwithstanding 
the  fall  in  Chinese  exchange.  The  economists  who 
confused  a  falling  exchange  with  a  low  exchange  have 
now  an  excellent  opportunity  for  reconsidering  their 
fallacy.  A  stable  exchange  has  naturally  added  stability 
to  trade  though  it  has  robbed  certain  branches  of  the 
speculative  element  which  invested  them  with  an  un- 
wholesome attraction. 

The  debate  on  this  occasion  centred  round  the  ques- 
tion of  a  grant  from  the  home  Exchequer  in  aid  of  the 
Indian  treasury  or  the  Indian  people.  The  little  group 
of  self-appointed  friends  of  India  who  do  so  much  to 
frighten  away  sympathy  and  interest  in  her  affairs 
refrained,  with  one  notorious  exception,  from  their 
annual  denunciation  of  the  iniquities  of  all  Indian 
go%'ernments  and  officials.  They  found  themselves  in 
unusually  good  company  in  urging  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  subsidy  which  he  had  already  declared  to  be 
unnecessary  and  objectionable  at  the  present  stage. 
The  attack  was  sufficiently  serious  to  call  up  the  leader 
of  the  House  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
bluntrefusal  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  might  have  been 
tempered  by  more  sympathy  and  a  wider  consideration  of 
its  effects  outside  the  House.  From  his  conclusion  it  is 
impossible  to  dissent  though  the  whole  of  his  reasons, 
or  even  of  his  facts,  cannot  command  unqualified 
support.  His  view  of  the  relations,  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  Native  States  was  wanting  in 
breadth  and  generosity,  his  estimate  of  the  services 
India  is  now  rendering  to  the  Empire  lacked  cordiality, 
while  his  demonstration  of  the  relative  wealth  of  India 
and  of  England  was  an  arithmetical  exercise  which 
belied  the  obvious  and  recognised  general  truth  con- 
cerning the  two  countries.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
adopted  an  equally  just  and  more  conciliatory  position. 
It  will  be  quite  time  for  England  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
India  when  she  asks  for  it.  The  Government  of 
the  country  has  not  yet  made  such  an  appeal. 
The  only  Indian  native  on  the  Viceroy's  Council 
who  touched  the  subject  repudiated  the  suggestion  of  a 
public  grant.  If  the  time  does  come,  the  aid  would 
appropriately  be  associated  with  a  recognition  of  the 
just  claims  of  India  for  permanent  relief  on  a  far  larger 
scale  than  the  beggarly  ^250,000  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  already  whittled  down  the 
grudging  suggestions  of  Lord  Welby's  Commission. 
Mr.  Dawkins  was  a  fortunate  Finance  Minister.  In 
his  single  year  of  office  he  benefited  largely  by  the 
moderation  of  his  predecessor.  He  inherited  a  magni- 
ficent surplus  and  in  spite  of  a  death  duty  in  the  shape  of 
a  famine  outlay  which  swallowed  it  all  up  and  half 
a  million  besides  he  was  able  to  bequeath  his  in- 
heritance almost  unimpaired  to  his  successor.  Sir 
Edward  Law,  less  fortunate,  has  to  face  a  position  for 
the  moment  of  debt  and  difficulty.  It  is  not  however 
without  hope.  The  ease  with  which  the  finances  of 
the  country  bore  the  previous  famine  and  the  extra- 
ordinary strain  of  the  past  year  encourages  the  belief 
that  the  return  of  better  seasons  will  lighten  the  burden 
which  the  lean  years  have  imposed  on  the  patient  tax- 
payer. Two  years  ago,  when  the  accounts  showed  an 
actual  and  anticipated  surplus  of  eight  crores,  there  was 
some  natural  grumbling  that  no  part  of  it  was  diverted 
to  reduce  taxation.  Events  have  justified  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  which  led  the  Viceroy  and  Finance 
Minister  of  that  day  to  reject  the  temptation  of  a 
popular  budget. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  IMPROVEMENT. 

THE  arrogance  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  found  in- 
-L  tolerable  by  the  Radicals  of  the  London  County 
Council.  This  is  the  crime  which  a  Committee  of  that 
House  has  perpetrated.  It  has  ventured  to  prefer  the 
scheme  for  the  Westminster  Improvement  originally 
submitted  to  the  Council  by  its  Improvements  Com- 
mittee to  that  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Bill  placed 
before  Parliament.    Both  schemes  provide  for  the  em- 


bankment of  the  Thames  from  Victoria  Tower  Gardens 
to  Lambeth  Bridge,  the  widening  of  Millbank  Street  to 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  good 
deal  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  for  recoupment 
purposes  ;  but  they  differ  as  regards  the  line  of  the 
proposed  new  street.  Under  the  scheme  in  the  Bill 
more  land  would  be  available  for  recoupment,  and  by 
arrangement  with  the  Government  a  strip  of  land 
which  at  present  forms  part  of  the  Victoria  Tower 
Gardens  would  be  thrown  into  the  public  way.  The 
effect  of  the  scheme  which  finds  favour  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords  was  thus  frankly  stated  by  the 
Improvements  Committee  of  the  Council.  It  would  be 
"  to  add  to  the  garden  an  area  of  about  jjths  of  an  acre 
the  greater  part  of  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
available  for  recoupment  "  while  "  the  line  of  the  street 
would  have  a  bend  near  the  southern  end  of  the  present 
garden  with  the  result  that  in  approaching  from  the 
south  a  finer  view  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would 
be  obtained  and  conversely  anyone  going  south  would 
obtain  a  better  view  of  any  buildings  to  be  erected  upon 
the  southern  portion  of  the  new  street.  The  Victoria 
Tower  garden  would  be  scarcely  touched  and  a  fine 
row  of  trees  would  be  preserved."  The  latter  scheme 
is  admittedly  the  better,  and  the  sole  argument  in 
favour  of  the  former  was  that  it  would  cost  about 
^56,000  less.  When  this  argument  was  urged  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Lords  the  chairman  pertinently 
asked,  "But  in  a  great  national  improvement  what  is 
that?"  The  answer  proposed  to  be  given  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Progressive  party  when  the  matter  came 
before  the  Council  was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Little 
Peddlington  and  was  to  this  effect  ;  that  the  improve- 
ment being  a  national  one  ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  national  exchequer,  that  ^56,000  was  more  than 
the  Council  could  afford  for  "a  garden  for  the  House 
of  Lords,"  and  that  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  to 
allow  the  non-representative  Chamber  to  tamper  with 
the  Council's  schemes.  Abandonment  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill  was  accordingly  urged.  The  notion  that  the 
municipal  authority  of  the  capital  city  of  the  Empire 
might  execute  a  local  improvement  which  could  fairly  be 
described  as  of  national  importance  seemed  beyond  the 
perception  of  some  counciflors  ;  while  the  facts  were 
ignored  that  the  garden  would  be  a  public  open  space, 
and  that  the  Government  were  making  what  a  Radical 
speaker  called  a  generous  contribution  towards  the 
scheme.  Fortunately  some  Progressives  rose  to  a  higher 
level  than  their  leaders  and  exhorted  their  friends  with 
engaging  frankness  not  to  drag  politics  into  a  discus- 
sion about  an  Improvement  Scheme,  and  not  to  abandon 
the  scheme  from  a  "  mistaken  sense  of  self-importance." 
In  the  result  these  counsels  so  far  prevailed  as  to  secure 
a  majority  in  favour  of  swallowing  the  supposed  affront 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  and  of  proceeding  with 
the  improvement  substantially  in  the  form  suggested 
by  that  Committee.  The  Conservative  members  of  the 
Council,  who  have  consistently  advocated  the  execution 
of  necessary  improvements,  voted  in  the  majority. 

Several  points  of  interest  were  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  The  necessity  for  the  Improve- 
ment was  made  clear  by  the  statement  which  was  not 
disputed  that  Lambeth  Bridge  must  before  long  be 
rebuilt.  It  would  be  useless  to  make  a  new  bridge 
unless  the  approaches,  which  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  present  traffic,  were  improved.  The  main  object 
indeed  of  the  scheme  in  question  is  to  pro- 
vide better  means  of  communication  between  West- 
minster and  districts  south  of  the  Thames.  This 
is  what  makes  the  scheme  a  county  improvement, 
though  incidentally  it  is  both  national  and  local 
in  character  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey  to  the 
scene  of  operations,  and  of  the  advantage  which  will 
accrue  to  the  locality  by  the  substitution  of  new  and 
valuable  buildings  for  old  and  dilapidated  property. 
But  these  characteristics  are  recognised  in  the  scheme 
which  provides  for  the  surrender  of  certain  houses  by 
the  Government,  and  for  a  contribution  of  _^ioo,ooo 
by  the  new  Borough  of  Westminster,  when  it  comes 
into  existence.  The  serious  result  of  delay  in  carry- 
ing out  an  improvement,  when  it  has  once  been  made 
public,  is  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  present  instance. 
The   valuer  of  the  Council  advised   that   owing  to 
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contemplated  extensions  of  existing  premises  and  to 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  upon  land  which  is 
now  vacant,  either  of  the  Westminster  schemes,  if 
delayed  for  another  year,  would  cost  fully  ^100,000 
more  than  is  at  present  estimated.  To  practical 
men,  thinking  only  of  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers, this  would  be  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favour  of  proceeding  immediately  with  an  improve- 
ment which  must  sooner  or  later  be  carried  ou  t. 
But  the  argument  fell  upon  deaf  ears  so  far  as  those 
Progressives  are  concerned  who  have  already  placed 
unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  ratepayers  by  postponing 
schemes  such  as  the  street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand 
and  thus  adding  to  the  cost.  They  dread  that  they 
may  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  past  blunders  at  the 
elections  in  March  next,  and  they  accordingly  sought 
to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Westminster 
Improvement  of  at  once  gratifying  political  spite  against 
the  House  of  Lords  and  obtaining  a  character  for 
economy  by  abandoning  the  scheme.  Fortunately  they 
failed,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  spite  of  the  late 
period  of  the  Parliamentary  session,  the  Council's  Bill 
with  the  necessary  modifications  may  be  safely  passed 
into  law. 

A  notable  argument  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  prompt 
prosecution  of  the  improvement  was  that  it  would  pro- 
vide a  site  for  a  county  hall.  Indeed  from  what  was  said 
it  would  appear  that  a  site  is  actually  under  considera- 
tion, presumably  by  the  Special  Committee  appointed 
in  March  last  to  consider  the  question  of  office  accom- 
modation. This  is  a  piece  of  information  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  made  public.  Indications  have 
pointed  to  the  Strand  Improvement  as  likely  to  be 
chosen  as  a  permanent  abode  for  the  Council,  but  the 
Westminster  Improvement  is  apparently  a  rival  in  the 
field.  The  latter  would  undoubtedly  afford  a  cheaper 
site  but  scarcely  one  equal  in  attractiveness  to  that 
offered  by  the  island  block  to  be  formed  in  the  Strand  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  new  street.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  site  would  leave  that 
in  the  Strand  available  for  a  National  Opera  House, 
worthy  of  the  British  Empire.  For  that  purpose  it  is 
an  ideal  position. 


A  PARADOX  OF  TH£  CHINESE  CHARACTER. 

THE  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  character,  so  far 
as  strangers  can  judge  of  them,  have  always 
excited  the  puzzled  wonder  of  Europeans  ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  this  feeling  has  been  naturally  stimu- 
lated anew.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
condition  of  grotesque  perplexity  produced  in  the  mind 
of  an  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or  American,  by  the 
thought  of  a  nation  who,  on  the  one  hand,  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  modern  artillery,  and  are  them- 
selves capable  of  manufacturing  ammunition  for  it,  and 
who  are  yet,  as  a  nation,  in  a  state  of  such  abject 
superstition  as  to  think  that  the  most  appalling 
calamity  that  could  possibly  befall  their  country, 
would  be  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  the  ruling 
family's  ancestors.  But  a  yet  more  puzzling,  or  at  all 
events  a  better-known  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese 
character  is  to  be  found  in  the  singular  fact  that  it 
is  possible  in  China  for  a  criminal  condemned  to  death 
to  buy  a  substitute  who  shall  suffer  the  supreme 
penalty  in  his  place.  The  devotion  of  the  Chinese  to 
their  families,  and  their  views  as  to  a  future  state,  may 
supply  us  with  a  logical  explanation  of  conduct  which 
seems  so  paradoxical.  This  aspect  of  the  question  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss.  But  such  conduct, 
whatever  its  logical  explanation  may  be,  shows  at  all 
events  that  the  Chinese  general!}'  fear  death  much  less 
than  the  Western  nations.  Nevertheless — and  here  is 
the  point  on  which  we  desire  especially  to  insist — the 
Chinese  are  said  to  be  by  no  means  exceptionally 
courageous.  That  such  should  be  the  case  seems  to 
many  people  inexplicable.  If  death  seems  to  a  man  so 
tittle  to  be  dreaded,  that  he  will  sell  his  life,  in  cool 
blood,  in  order  that,  the  price  of  it  may  go  to  his 
relations,  wc  may  reasonably  ask  why  he  should  not 
be  absolutely  reckless  in  battle.  Wc  may  ask  how  the 
idea  of  danger  can  have  any  possihle  meaning  for  him. 
And  in  asking  this,  we  shall  be  justified  by  the  conduct 


of  certain  other  nations.  The  Mohammedan  idea  that 
death  in  battle  against  the  infidel  is  a  sure  passport  to 
an  eternal  Cremorne  or  Mabille,  where  there  is  no 
satiety  and  nothing  whatever  to  pay,  does  as  a  fact 
produce  amongst  the  soldiery  of  the  prophet  the 
precise  effect  which  in  logical  fitness  it  ought  to  do. 
It  invests  them  with  the  courage  that  arises  from  a 
true  indifference  to  death.  Why  then  do  not  the  Chinese, 
to  whom  death  in  itself  is  not  more  formidable,  exhibit 
courage  of  the  same  spontaneous  kind  ?  To  many 
minds  this  question  appears  unanswerable.  We  venture 
to  think  that  it  is  not  as  mysterious  as  it  seems  or  at 
any  rate,  the  fact  to  which  it  refers,  if  mysterious  at 
all,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  merely  an 
example — somewhat  bizarre  in  its  details — of  a  certain 
paradoxical  trait  common  to  human  nature.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  fact  that  although,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  action  is  governed  by  conscious  or  un- 
conscious belief,  just  as  one  piece  of  machinery  may  be 
governed  by  another  piece  to  which  it  is  geared,  yet 
there  are  many  important  kinds  of  conduct,  action,  or 
behaviour,  with  regard  to  which  this  gearing  breaks 
down  or  becomes  disconnected. 

That  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  ethical  conduct 
is  attested  by  authorities  as  different  as  Ovid  and 
S.  Paul  ;  and  they  both  take  note  of  the  fact  in  almost 
the  same  language.  But  the  phenomenon  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  what  is  commonly  called  ethics. 
It  is  equally  observable  in  the  sphere  of  self-interest  and 
common-sense.  Many  preachers,  dwelling  solemnly  on 
the  four  last  things,  tell  us  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Christians  to  continue  in  habitual  sin,  if  they  only 
believed,  with  a  living  belief,  in  Hell.  And  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  certain  superficial 
philosophers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fear  of  future 
punishment  has  had  an  immense  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  however  equally  true  that 
great  as  this  effect  has  been,  it  ought  on  logical  grounds 
to  have  been  very  much  greater  ;  and  that  though  the 
efficacy  of  this  fear,  within  certain  limits,  is  indubitable, 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  failed  to  be  efficient  is  of 
all  facts  connected  with  it  the  most  remarkable.  It 
deters  some  men  from  forbidden  courses,  but  it  does  not 
deter  others.  It  deters  the  same  man  from  this  for- 
bidden course  without  deterring  him  from  that.  This 
irregularity  of  action  no  doubt  in  part  depends  on 
the  different  degrees  of  belief  in  different  men,  or  in 
the  same  man  at  different  times.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  only  partial.  It  may  ea^'ly  be  shown 
that  in  the  efficacy  of  a  belief  in  Hell  the  vividness  of 
the  belief  is  by  no  means  the  main  determining  factor. 
The  belief  is  constantly  disregarded  by  those  who  have 
no  doubt  of  its  truth,  whilst  it  constantly  influences 
others  who  by  no  means  consider  it  as  a  certainty. 
Should  any  reader  be  inclined  to  receive  this  statement 
with  incredulity,  we  may  convince  him  of  his  error 
most  easily  by  asking  him  to  direct  his  attention  to 
analogous  examples  of  the  influence  of  belief  in  action, 
taken  from  the  sphere  of  ordinary  thought  and  conduct. 
Let  us  begin  with  a  man's  expenditure  on  his  establish- 
ment, or  on  his  personal  pleasures.  If  men,  when  they 
hired  houses,  engaged  servants,  and  ordered  furni- 
ture, food,  wine,  carriages,  clothes  and  so  forth,  were 
not  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  them,  or  would,  if  they 
failed  to  pay  for  them,  be  what  is  called  "ruined," 
every  householder  would  try  to  live  like  a  millionaire  ; 
everybody,  tradesmen  included,  excepting  millionaires, 
would  be  bankrupt;  and  society,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, could  no  longer  hold  together.  And  yet, 
obvious  as  this  fact  is,  it  is  equally  notorious  thai 
individual  men  are  constantly  living  in  a  way  which 
must,  in  a  few  years,  reduce  them  to  complete  beggary. 
They  know  that  this  result  must  ensue  they  believe  it 
to  be  absolutely  inevitable,  as  vividly  as  any  Christian 
in  the  mediaeval  age  of  faith  believed  that  hell  would  be 
the  portion  of  those  who  deliberately  lived  in  sin.  Yet 
their  knowledge,  founded  as  it  is  on  intellect,  on  common 
sense,  on  their  personal  observations  of  the  retribution 
that  is  daily  overtaking  others,  has  on  their  own  conduct 
no  restraining  influence.  There  is  another  set  of 
examples  even  more  forcible  than  this  those  offered  by 
the  conduct  of  many  men  in  respect  of  their  own  diet. 
Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  see  intelligent  persors- 
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who  follow,  in  many  respects,  the  dictates  of  reason 
ignore  reason  altogether  in  its  bearing  on  what  they 
■eat  and  drink.  On  a  hot  day  in  summer  they 
may  know  that  a  draught  is  pleasant  to  them  ;  but  they 
will  forego  the  momentary  pleasure  if  they  know  that  it 
will  be  followed  by  rheumatism.  They  may  feel  a  strong 
inclination  to  recommend  themselves  to  some  married 
lady  ;  but  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  divorce  court 
will  do  what  religion  cannot,  and  keep  them  true 
to  the  practice,  if  not  to  the  principles,  of  virtue. 
But  these  same  men  may  know  with  absolute 
•certainty  that  this  drinking  of  some  wine,  or  the 
eating  of  some  diet  overnight,  will  ensure  for  the  next 
day  all  the  tortures  of  gout  or  dyspepsia  ;  and  yet  they 
will  eat  and  drink  of  the  forbidden  things,  just  as  reck- 
lessly as  if  no  such  knowledge  existed.  We  have 
spoken  of  gout  and  dyspepsia  ;  but  we  need  not  end 
with  these.  Men  will  constantly  eat  and  drink  of  what 
is  forbidden  to  them  both  by  their  doctor  and  by  their 
own  conviction  as  certain  not  only  to  make  them  ill, 
but  to  kill  them  at  no  distant  date.  It  is  not  that  they 
doubt  that  death  will  be  the  result  of  their  indulgence. 
Still  less  is  it  that  they  do  not  fear  to  die.  The  class  of 
man  who  dares  death  for  the  sake  of  his  port  or  his 
pudding  is  precisely  the  man  to  whom  death,  when  it 
does  occur,  is  most  terrifying.  If  then  the  dictates  of 
common  prudence,  based  as  they  are  on  the  certainties 
of  the  commonest  knowledge  and  experience,  fail  so 
often  to  produce  their  logical  result  on  action,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  the  certitudes  of  religious  faith,  fail 
similarly  with  an  equal  or  even  with  a  greater  fre- 
quency. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been  made  with  re- 
ference to  individuals  ;  but  the  same  sort  of  phenomenon 
which  we  witness  in  men  and  women  individually,  we 
witness  in  masses  of  individuals,  of  races,  or  of  nations, 
■collectively      The   units,  or  at  all  events   the  vast 
majority  of  them,  which  make  up  these  several  aggre- 
gates, are   distinguished   in  each  case   by  common 
racial  peculiarities,  which  in  some   respect  or  other 
interfere  with  the  logical  action   of  certain  of  their 
faiths  or  convictions  on  their  behaviour  in  ordinary 
life.   Is  there  anything  more  mysterious  in  the  fact  that 
a  Chinaman,  who  will  sell  himself  for  execution  in 
times  of  peace,  should  flinch  from  death  on  the  battle- 
field, than  there   is  in   the  fact  <  that   many  an  en- 
lightened   European,    who    surrounds    himself  with 
doctors  in  order  to  keep  death  at  a  distance,  should 
deliberately  brave  it  for  the  sake  of  an  ortolan  or  a 
fresh  truffle  ?    The  true  explanation  of  this,  as  of  all 
similar  paradoxes,  is  to  be  sought  in  a  trait  of  human 
nature  which  is  in  itself  neither  more  nor  less  explicable 
than  any  other  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  life.  We 
refer  to  the  effect  upon  conduct  of  what  we  commonly 
call  temperament,  as  distinguished   from  immediate 
inclination   or  appetite  on  the  one  hand,  and  belief 
and   reason   on   the   other.     What  temperament  is 
is   so   large   and   complicated   a    question,    that  we 
can   but   indicate  the   answer   to   it  in  the  briefest 
and   the    most   general    way ;    but   even    such  an 
answer  as  this  may  not  be  without  suggestiveness. 
We  believe  it  will  not  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  tem- 
perament consists  of  those  elements  in  the  human 
character   which   are   due   to   idiosyncrasies  of  the 
nerves,  the  organs  and  the  constituents  of  the  body 
generally,  as    distinguished    from    the    brain,  which 
is  the  organ  of  thought  and  consciousness.    Not  only 
does  knowledge,  and  all  the  matter  on  which  thought 
exercises  itself  come  to  the  brain  through  the  nerves 
and  the  organs  of  sense,  and  not  only  do  bodies,  differ- 
ently constituted,  give  to  the  brain  considerably  varying 
records  of  the  relative  values  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  of 
life,  but  the  body  as  distinguished  from  the  brain  is  full 
of  appetites,  impulses,  and  aversions,  which  lead  to 
action,  or  at  all  events  tend  to  lead  to  it,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  logical  process  at  all.    Now  though 
all  men's  brains,  in  a  logical  sense,  think  alike,  and 
though  they  all  remember  alike,  the  bodies  and  nerves 
of  all  men  are  very  far  from  feeling  alike  ;  and  these 
appetites,  inclinations,  tendencies,  impulses,  and  aver- 
sions, which  constitute  what  we  call  temperament,  are 
different  in  some  individuals  from  what  they  are  in 
others  ;  and  there  are  analogous,  though  more  general, 
differences  between  the  temperaments  of  various  races. 


Hence  since  the  conduct  of  all  men,  and  of  all  races,  is 
only  in  part  governed  by  reason  and  conscious  purpose, 
the  conduct  of  all  races  will,  in  certain  respects,  be 
inconsistent  with  their  logic  and  their  beliefs  ;  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  contradictory  attitudes  of  the 
Chinese  with  regard  to  death  more  mysterious  than 
many  similar  anomalies  which  are  daily  observable 
amongst  ourselves. 


A  RELATIVE. 


HP  HE  folly  of  a  fond  mother  had  warped  his  life.  No 
career  was  good  enough  for  my  relative,  so  he, 
like  a  good  son,  remained  without  one  to  the  last  day 
of  his  existence.  Report  had  it  that  when  young  he 
was  a  personable  man,  though  whether  from  modesty 
or  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  painter  skilled  enough 
to  depict  him,  no  record  came  down  to  my  time  of  his 
appearance  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth.  When  first  I 
recollect  him  personal  beauty  was  not  what  suggested 
itself  to  the  impartial  observer  of  his  countenance. 
"A  lang  backit,  sort  o'  bandy  leggit,  duck  footed 
body,  wi'  a'  his  duds  in  rags,  and  wi'  his  waiscoat 
hangin'  a'  in  threads,  I  thocht  he  had  been  ane  o' 
they  burglars  frae  up  aboot  England,"  was  the  way 
in  which  a  servant  girl  described  him  to  her  mistress, 
upon  whom  my  relative  had  called.  She  added  "  he 
was  "  aye  keekin  at  the  window,  and  when  I  turned 
awa'  he  took  me  round  the  waist  and  ettled  to  kiss 
me,  a  dirty,  snuffy  loon  ;  ca'  ye  yon  man  a  gentleman, 
I  just  ca'  him  naething  better  than  a  tink." 

Certainly  few  were  the  sacrifices  he  made  to  outward 
grace.  A  pair  of  hunting  breeches,  loose  at  the  knees, 
grey  worsted  socks  and  high-lows,  a  tartan  waistcoat 
(hangin'  a'  in  threads),  and  round  his  neck,  summer 
and  winter,  he  wore  a  worsted  comforter.  An  ancient 
Scottish  chronicler  relates  that  the  spearsmen  of  Upper 
Annandale  wore  round  their  necks  a  similar  adornment, 
and  adds  mysteriously  that  they  thus  wore  it,  "not  so 
much  for  cold  as  cutting."  This  latter  reason  could 
have  weighed  but  little  with  my  relative,  for  history 
does  not  relate  he  ever  engaged  in  any  wars,  or  ran 
much  risk  of  cutting,  but  from  the  finger  nails  of  some 
west-country  servant  lass  whose  cap  he  had  pulled  off 
as  she  was  carrying  coals  or  water  up  a  stair. 

Summer  and  winter,  year  in  year  out,  he  wore  a  tall 
silk  hat,  brushed  the  wrong  way,  so  that  by  accident  or 
by  design  it  looked  like  beaver.  He  kept  it  in  its  place 
by  a  piece  of  common  twine,  and  seemed  contented 
with  the  effect  it  produced  on  all  and  sundry  who  beheld 
and  marvelled  at  it.  Most  commonly  his  shirt  was 
scarlet  flannel  (which  he  called  fiannin'),  and  sometimes 
when  the  rare  northern  sun  peeped  out  for  a  week  or 
two  in  August  or  Jul)'  he  wore  a  smockfrock  over  all, 
and  walked  about,  a  cross  between  an  old-time  southern 
counties  hedger  and  a  scarecrow  ;  but  still  a  gentleman. 
Both  in  and  out  of  season  he  took  snuff,  daubing  it  on 
his  face  and  clothes,  carrying  a  supply  of  it  loose  in  his 
pocket,  as  well  as  in  a  well-filled  silver  box  ;  dropping 
it  into  tea  and  coffee,  or  in  the  soup,  mixing  it  with  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  and  turning  tender  stomachs  by  its  omni- 
presence whilst  he  was  in  the  house.  Man  doth  not 
live  by  snuff  alone,  but  yet  my  relative  would,  I  believe, 
have  given  up  his  food  rather  than  stint  himself  in  this 
ingredient  to  his  happiness. 

Sent  by  his  loving  parents  to  a  university,  he  cer- 
tainly learned  Greek,  which  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  did  not  know  him  well  he  quoted  freely, 
especially  when  drunk.  A  horseman  from  his  youth, 
although  he  looked  more  like  a  sack  of  coals  upon 
his  horse  than  like  a  man,  he  yet  had  hands  of  silk. 
Leaning  well  back  upon  the  saddle  his  broken  high- 
lows  jammed  into  the  stirrups  as  he  had  been  in  irons, 
he  rode  in  the  first  flight,  sticking  at  nothing  ;  or  on  a 
four-year  old  would  ride  him  through  the  streets, 
laughing  and  talking  to  himself  as  the  unmade  colt 
stumbled  and  slithered  on  the  stones. 

If  his  exterior  was  strange  and  wonderful,  his 
inward  spiritual  graces  were  no  less  whimsical.  Most 
people  at  first  sight  would  have  set  down  my  relative 
as  mad.  Often  in  Scotland  where  personal  originality 
is  pushed  to  the  verge  of  lunacy  ;  where  people  cherish 
and  cultivate  those  tricks  of  manner,   gesture  and 
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deportment,  which  in  most  other  countries  men  fight 
against,  and  though  knowing  they  possess  them  deny 
them  with  an  oath,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  judge. 
Certain  it  is  my  relative,  for  the  possessor  of  a  shrewd 
brain  and  mordant  wit,  yet  went  as  near  to  madness 
as  was  possible.  A  calculated  madness  though,  and 
near  allied  to  that  of  those  malevolent  fools  of  history 
who,  when  the  world  laughed  at  them,  returned  the 
compliment  by  mocking  at  humanity.  It  seemed  as  if 
humanity  itself  was  what  my  relative  had  set  up  as 
his  target ;  not  that  he  was  a  misanthrope,  still  less  a 
woman-hater,  for  he  liked  company  and  sitting  drink- 
ing at  the  dinner  table  after  the  antique  Scottish 
fashion,  and  as  for  women  any  created  thing  that  wore 
a  petticoat  he  turned  the  light  of  his  snuffy  countenance 
upon  with  Satyrlike  content. 

Few  ever  knew  him  guilty  either  of  a  kind  or  cruel 
action,  but  yet  his  humour  was  to  offend,  disgust,  and 
above  all  revolt.  So  in  his  sister's  house,  where  he 
would  pay  long  visits,  he  used  to  come  dressed  as  I 
have  described,  or  for  a  change,  in  what  we  call  in 
Scotland  "  a  stan  o'  black,"  with  frilled  white  shirt  and 
collar,  the  ends  of  which  stuck  up  like  gills,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  hideous  soft  hat  of  the  species  known 
as  wideawake  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  made  of 
tweed,  sewn  into  many  ridges,  and  lined  with  green  or 
scarlet  silk.  In  the  poor  maiden  lady's  drawing-room 
he  sat,  reading  "  Bell's  Life,"  his  feet  stuck  into  slippers 
of  a  kind  which  in  those  days,  I  think,  were  made  in 
Paisley,  and  in  Paisley  only  and  called  "bauchles,"  all 
down  at  heel,  and  the  cheap  leather  cracked.  All  round 
him  was  a  rampart  made  of  snuff,  which  befouled  every- 
thing, and  so  he  sat  talking  and  singing  to  himself, 
retailing  Rabelaisian  anecdotes,  or  singing  songs  half 
jocular  and  half  indecent,  for  his  own  edification,  and 
to  pass  the  time.  No  one  seemed  to  him  half  so 
good  an  audience  as  he  was  himself ;  at  times  he 
had  long  conversations  sotto  voce,  in  which  he  held 
his  best  friends  up  to  ridicule  ;  or  sometimes  passed 
remarks  on  all  and  sundry  before  their  faces,  being 
half  conscious,  half  unconscious  what  he  said,  and  if 
remonstrated  with,  chuckling  and  laughing,  and  saying, 
"  Eh,  did  I  though,  well,  well,  where's  the  snuff-box, 
have  any  of  ye  seen  my  box  ?  "  His  sotto  voce  psalmody 
was  not  much  varied,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  "Joseph 
Muggin's  Party "  (all  his  friends  he  did  invite),  and 
an  old  Scottish  lyric,  "Jack  and  his  Master,"  quite 
democratic  in  its  sympathy,  and  setting  forth  at  the  end 
of  every  verse,  that  "  Jack  was  as  good  as  his  master," 
which  he  gave  in  a  crooning  minor  key,  like  that 
adopted  by  old  Highland  women  spinning,  or  by  a  sea- 
man keeping  the  anchor  watch  aboard  a  tramp. 

Mysterious  business  used  to  take  him  into  Glasgow 
now  and  then,  when  he  would  lunch  at  a  good  club, 
and  then  sink  out  of  sight  no  one  knew  where  or  why. 
His  relations  and  his  friends,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind  attributed  all  kinds  of  vices  to  him,  though  if  the 
truth  were  known,  I  fancy  there  was  nothing  more 
awful  than  a  left-handed  wife  perhaps  some  country 
girl,  and  a  knock-kneed,  "  short-backit  "  family,  in  the 
dim  regions  of  his  private  life.  In  spring  about  the 
month  of  April  he  regularly  appeared  in  Leamington  to 
drink  the  waters  of  that  ineffable  stucco  resort  of  Irish 
colonels  and  Scotch  generals,  partly  because  his  sisters 
lived  there,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  fame  the 
waters  had  enjoyed  in  Dr.  Jephson's  time.  Although 
he  spoke  the  English  language  with  nothing  of  his 
native  country  in  the  accent,  but  that  faint  intonation 
which  reminds  one  of  the  air  escaping  from  the  chanter 
of  a  bagpipe,  yet  generally  at  Leamington,  and  with  all 
those  he  looked  on  as  stuck  up,  he  discoursed  in 
broadest  Scotch.  An  English  lady  being  displeased 
with  the  genial  showers  of  our  northern  summer 
remarked  to  him  "It  always  seems  to  rain  whenever  I 
come  to  Scotland,"  to  which  he  answered  "  Yes,  but 
it  whiles  rains  when  you  do  not  come,  Mem."  It 
was  his  humour  usually  to  address  a  man  as 
"Mem,"  a  lady  by  the  style  of  "Sir,"  and  end 
his  sentences  no  matter  what  the  sex  of  him  with 
whom  he  talked,  "  No,  Sir  ;  yes,  Mem  ;  "  thus  showing 
his  contempt  or  his  respect  for  both  the  sexes  quite  im- 
partially. At  breakfast  time  he  sat  with  his  teacup 
making  a  ring  upon  the  newspaper,  silent  but  commina- 
tive,   upon  the  extracts   which   he  read,  raising  his 


snuff-smeared  face  at  times  to  say,  "  I'll  take  aw  egg- 
Yes  Sir,  No  Mem,  I  think  I  will  take  aw." 

And  so  he  passed  his  life  in  alternation  between 
Leamington  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  growing  each' 
day  more  snuffy,  more  untidy,  and  more  cynical.  Then 
came  a  period  of  nomadism,  and  to  his  relatives' 
amazement  they  heard  he  had  attached  himself  to  a 
travelling  circus  ;  whether  from  love  of  some  young 
lady  who  in  short  petticoats  and  tights  danced  on  a 
barebacked  horse  ;  from  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the 
horses  or  the  clown,  or  simply  from  the  amusement 
he  derived  from  scandalising  all  his  friends,  no  one 
could  tell.  But  with  the  circus  for  a  year  or  two  he 
roamed  about,  appearing  now  and  then,  when  it 
chanced,  either  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Scotland,  to  perform 
near  to  a  country  house  where  he  was  known,  and 
dropping  in  to  lunch.  On  such  occasions  his  sharp 
wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world  atoned  for  his  strange 
dress,  his  dirty  habits,  and  the  trail  of  snuff  which,  as  a 
snail  leaves  slime  upon  a  window  pane,  he  left  where'er 
he  went. 

But  this  phase  like  the  others  had  its  turn,  and  tired 
of  his  nomadic  life  he  settled  down  at  Largs.  There  in 
the  semi-fishing  village  semi-watering  place  he  passed 
his  time,  sauntering  about  artistically  draped  in  his 
white  smock-frock  or  pinafore,  worn  over  white  duck 
trousers,  muttering  to  himself,  and  cracking  jests  alone 
upon  the  beach. 

A  terror  to  the  unprotected  nursery-maids,  a  frequent 
visitor  in  church  where  he  sat  critically  scanning  the 
preacher  with  disfavour,  putting  a  halfpenny  into  the 
plate,  which  in  old-fashioned  Scottish  churches  used  to 
stand  at  the  church  door  upon  a  pine  or  maple  pillar 
simulating  a  stick  of  barley-sugar,  and  focussing  all 
eyes  upon  himself  by  his  loud  criticisms. 

But  as  the  most  of  us  have  in  our  heart  of  hearts 
some  person  or  another  before  whom  our  cynicism 
melts,  our  knowledge  of  the  world  becomes  of  no  avail, 
and  kindness,  love,  or  custom,  makes  us  regard  them 
as  perhaps  a  wayward  dog  regards  its  master  whom  it 
runs  off  from  but  returns  to  when  it  is  hungry,  so  had 
my  relative,  hidden  below  the  crust  of  snuff  and  whim- 
sicality, with  which  he  was  well  pitched  inside  and  out, 
a  feeling  of  regard,  respect  or  something,  for  the  older 
of  his  sisters,  with  whom  he  sometimes  lived.  No 
sentimental  feeling  seemed  to  unite  them,  in  fact,  his 
sister  criticised  with  .  frank  outspokenness,  reproved 
him  for  his  sloth,  for  dirtiness  and  for  other  matters 
about  which  modern  ladies  do  not  often  reprehend  their 
brothers,  but  he  took  it  in  good  part.  He  seldom 
ventured  to  indulge  in  any  of  his  coarse  sallies  in  her 
presence,  whether  restrained  by  fear  or  by  affection  no 
one  knew.  Towards  his  other  sister  he  had  no  such 
scruples,  and  when  she  talked  of  hunting,  being  like 
himself  a  rider  from  her  youth  up,  he  used  to  say  "  To 
hear  my  sister  talk  you  would  think  there  never  was  a 
woman  who  could  ride,  and  hardly  any  men." 

Death  in  its  foolish,  blundering,  inexorable  way  first 
took  the  hunting  sister,  who  with  her  last  breath  en-- 
joined  upon  her  heirs  not  to  allow  a  spavined  horse  to 
take  her  to  the  grave.  Her  brother  bore  her  loss 
quite  philosophically,  and  as  the  hearse  came  to  the 
door,  exclaimed  that  the  near  leader  had  a  thoroughpin, 
and  that  his  sister  never  could  bear  to  see  a  hearse 
horse  decked  in  petticoats. 

After  a  year  or  two  spent  between  snuff  and  news- 
papers by  my  relative,  the  other  sister  went.  He  gave 
no  sign  of  grief,  unless  by  taking  a  double  dose  of 
snuff,  and  at  the  funeral  behaved  himself  more  decently 
than  was  his  custom.  All  through  the  lines  of  stucco- 
villas,  semi-detached,  each  with  its  garden  plot  and 
araucaria,  its  air  of  desolate  respectability,  and  its 
tent  in  summer  on  its  little  lawn,  the  cortege  took  its 
way.  My  relative  was  more  subdued  than  usual,  but 
took  his  snuff  at  proper  intervals,  and  talked  a  little 
with  himself  of  horses  he  had  known,  and  dogs  which 
in  their  day  had  drawn  more  badgers  than  the  degene- 
rate dogs  of  modern  times. 

Under  the  elm  trees  in  the  corner  of  the  quiet 
English  churchyard,  the  rooks'  nests  swinging  in  the 
March  east  wind,  the  tardy  buds  of  the  late  spring 
forming  themselves  like  drops  of  amber  on  the  twigs, 
the  hard,  old,  upright,  kindly  Scottish  lady's  grave  was 
dug.    On  the  one  side  a  cheap  Carrara  monument, 
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commemorating  all  the  virtues  of  some  prosperous 
citizen  reared  its  head.  Upon  the  other,  a  mouldering 
elm  board  with  "  affliction  sore"  marked  out  the  grave 
of  some  poor  cottager.  In  his  canonicals  the  clergy- 
man mumbled  his  prayer,  and  on  the  coffin  fell  the 
Warwickshire  red  loam.  Friends  and  acquaintances 
walked  off  in  pairs,  leaving  my  relative  almost  alone 
before  the  grave.  To  say  he  was  affected  outwardly 
would  be  untrue,  for  he  took  snuff  with  regularity.  But 
as  I  turned  to  go  he  drew  from  the  recesses  of  his  "  stan 
o'  black  "  a  rose  all  smeared  with  snuff,  holding  it  in 
his  hand,  as  a  man  holds  a  bird  caught  in  a  window, 
half  cautiously  as  if  he  feared  it  might  escape.  Then 
stooping  forward  he  laid  it  on  the  grass,  and  turning 
round  said,  "  Did  you  spot  the  gurrl  with  the  pink 
flowers  in  her  hat  ?  " 

Fortune  did  not  arrange  I  was  to  see  his  funeral, 
therefore  I  cannot  say  if  in  his  coffin  his  relations  had 
sense  enough  to  place  his  snuffbox.  If  they  omitted 
so  to  do,  or  if  a  spavined  horse  was  in  his  hearse,  their 
sin  was  great.  For  me  he  is  a  memory  of  childhood, 
so  quaint,  at  times  I  think  that  I  evolved  him  from  my 
own  brain  could  I  not  swear  I  saw  him  in  the  flesh,  and 
testify  to  his  strange  mutterings,  his  singings  to  him- 
self, his  quips,  his  cranks,  his  quiddities,  and  to  his 
snuffy  rose.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 


THOMAS  GIRTIN. 

MR.  BINYON  has  added  to  his  work  on  Crome 
and  Cotman  a  study  of  Thomas  Girtin.*  It  is 
written  with  that  care  for  facts  and  their  relation  to  one 
another  that  might  be  looked  for  from  one  in  Mr. 
Binyon's  office,  but  the  historian  is  doubled  with  the 
poet,  who  shows  himself  in  the  glow  and  felicity  with 
which  this  eulogy  is  expressed.  Girtin  has  never  wanted 
praiscrs.  Xo  criticism  upholds  a  name  so  surely  as  the 
rare  word  dropped  by  a  great  artist.  Constable's 
word  about  Cozens  will  always  maintain  a  stream  of 
the  curious  up  one  quiet  path  ;  those  drawings,  so 
naive  in  many  ways,  and  tinted  with  a  kind  of  private 
timid  moonlight,  will  hold  their  votaries  by  their  qualities 
of  spaciousness,  disposition  of  light,  grave  and  tender 
importance  given  to  the  objects  chosen,  as  by  a  speaker 
neither  copious  nor  glib  nor  witty,  but  fastidious  and 
steadfastly  bent  on  the  point  to  be  expressed.  In  like 
manner  two  gruff  admissions  of  Turner's  are  notable 
guideposts  to  Girtin  for  those  who  might  miss  his  not 
very  public  address.  "If  Tom  had  lived,  I  should 
have  starved,"  and  the  "  Then  I  don't  know  what  it  can 
be  unless  it's  Tom  Girtin's  White  House  at  Chelsea " 
are  thumping  testimonials.  Writers  have  not  been 
grudging  either.  Messrs.  Redgrave,  Roget,  Monk- 
house,  have  given  Girtin  his  place  in  their  histories. 

Mr.  Binyon  is  not  able  to  add  much  in  the  way  of 
fact  to  these  previous  accounts  ;  but  inscriptions  have 
to  be  cleaned  and  pointed  from  time  to  time,  and  a  new 
voice  must  summon  a  new  generation  to  remember.  It 
does  something  for  a  man's  fame,  moreover,  to  put  his 
name  singly  on  the  back  of  a  book,  and  still  more  to 
print  a  number  of  his  drawings  beside  the  written  word. 
Here  is  Girtin  provided  with  a  single  monument  instead 
of  occupying  a  niche  in  the  chronicles,  and  here  is  his 
talent  published  to  speak  for  itself,  so  far  as  it  can,  in 
black  and  white,  and  that  is  some  three-fourths  of  the 
way.  His  reputation  will  depend  less  on  hearsay  now 
and  more  people  will  be  tempted  to  look  up  the 
originals  of  some  of  these  photographs  at  the  Print 
Room  ;  but  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  com- 
memorate the  centenary  of  Girtin's  death  two  years 
hence,  as  Mr.  Binyon  suggests,  by  an  exhibition,  and 
to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  one  or  two  of  his  finest 
works  for  a  public  gallery.  It  is  a  long  time  now  since 
the  Burlington  Club  exhibition  ;  ten  years,  I  fancy,  since 
Girtins  were  shown  at  the  Old  Masters,  and  the  examples 
at  South  Kensington  are  not  very  good.  Can  the  Tate 
Gallery  spare  none  of  its  vast  space,  or  pious  donors 
their  money  for  such  English  masters  now  that  Mr. 
Dicksee,  and  other  great  moderns,  are  so  amply  in- 


*  "  Thomas  Girtin  :  his  Life  and  Works."  By  Laurence  Binyon. 
With  twenty-one  reproductions  in  iv.itotype.  London  :  Seclcyand  Co. 
1900. 


stalled  ?  Crome  is  secure  with  his  masterpieces  at  the 
National  Gallery,  though  he  has  not  yet  anything  like 
his  due  repute  in  European  art ;  Cotman,  fortunate  in 
having  used  oils,  gives  his  measure  in  the  Wherries  on 
the  Yare,  but  Girtin  and  Cotman  have  not  been  honoured 
yet  for  their  drawings  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  are 
unknown  to  foreign  admirers  of  our  school. 

Mr.  Binyon  makes  no  small  claim  for  his  subject,  but 
he  writes,  as  might  be  expected,  without  certain 
curious  superstitions  about  English  water-colour  that 
linger  among  writers  on  the  subject.  He  points  out 
that  water-colour  painting  was  not  an  English  eigh- 
teenth-century invention,  and  that  the  dull  tinting  of  its 
early  practitioners  of  that  time  was  not  a  matter  of 
technical  necessity.  Brightly  coloured  water-colours 
had  been  produced  long  before,  and  the  reason  for  the 
sober  tinting  was  that  in  the  hands  of  the  topographical 
draughtsman,  the  water-colour  was  the  preface  to  an 
engraving,  and  the  tints  a  mere  indication  of  tone. 
Nor,  again,  must  we  think  of  those  early  water- 
colourists  as  working  out  the  problems  of  landscape 
art  from  the  beginning,  as  if  they  were  the  first  to 
notice  that  trees  are  green,  skies  blue,  and  the  earth 
brown.  Their  timid  advances  out  of  grey  into  blues 
and  yellows  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  momentous 
discoveries.  This  is  to  suppose  that  they  never  looked 
at  oil-paintings  and  connected  that  version  of  the  world 
with  their  own.  The  odd  thing  really  is  how  separately 
two  such  arts  may  run  side  by  side,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  difference  of  professional  origin  in  the  artists  who 
practise  them  as  well  as  of  medium.  The  architect's 
office,  then  as  now,  did  not  require  a  very  deep  view  of 
nature  from  its  assistants  in  rendering  backgrounds  ; 
but  the  moment  two  such  assistants,  Girtin  and  Turner, 
pushed  out  and  fell  into  rank  with  painters,  some  of  the 
limits  disappeared.  Even  then,  however,  two  streams 
joined  without  quite  mingling,  and  in  Turner's  work  it 
was  the  water-colour  influence  that  won  in  the  end,  a 
tissue  of  new  brilliancies  patched  on  arbitrary  contradic- 
tions. It  may  be  noticed  too,  that  Turner's  expounder 
Mr.  Ruskin  naturally  thinks  in  water-colour,  when  he 
does  not  expressly  direct  himself  to  the  other  medium. 

Among  the  painters  who  influenced  Girtin  Mr. 
Binyon  singles  out  Canaletto  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. We  know  that  Girtin  studied  him,  for  the 
copies  still  exist,  and  at  Sir  George  Beaumont's  he  may 
well  have  seen  the  magnificent  View  in  Venice  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  and  taken  lessons  from  its  grand 
manner  of  seeing  a  group  of  buildings  along  with  un- 
matched skill  in  the  rendering  of  architectural  facts. 
But  to  all  the  influences — of  Gainsborough,  Wilson, 
Canaletto,  Dutchmen — we  must  suppose  added  Girtin's 
definite  birth  as  an  artist  in  the  discovery  of  what  might 
be  made  of  a  scene,  whether  of  town  or  mountain-land, 
by  the  powers  of  cloud  and  shadow,  and  the  hour  of 
the  day.  Something  of  the  sort  is  related  by  an 
informant  whom  Redgrave  quotes.  Girtin  had 
sketched  the  picturesque  part  of  an  ancient  town, 
drawing  the  outline  in  broad  daylight,  and  proposed  to 
colour  the  scene  as  it  then  appeared,  "  but  in  passing 
near  the  spot  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and 
perceiving  that  the  buildings  under  the  influence  of 
twilight  had  assumed  so  unexpected  a  mass  of 
shadow  on  the  fading  light  of  the  sky,  and  that  the 
reflections  in  the  water  still  increased  the  vastness  of 
the  mass ;  moreover,  that  the  arches  opposed  their 
distinct  forms,  dark  also,  to  a  bright  gleam  of  the 
horizon  ;  he  was  so  possessed  with  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  composition,  which  had  gained  so  much  in 
sentiment  by  the  ahange  of  light,  that  he  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  at  imitation  and  by  ardent  application 
accomplished  the  object.  The  piece  was  wrought 
with  bold  and  masterly  execution,  and  led  to  the 
daring  style  of  effect  which  he  subsequently  practised 
with  so  much  success."  The  whole  secret  of 
Girtin  lies  in  this  discovery.  Thames-side  with  Wren's 
steeples  flashing  or  glooming  against  the  smoky  sky, 
Bridgenorth  piled  up  dark  against  the  dawn,  the 
counter-change  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  sweeps  of 
the  Seine,  the  passage  of  mountainous  clouds  over 
mountain  and  stream,  all  these  masterpieces  follow 
on  Girtin's  step  from  the  region  of  fact  lit  by  ex- 
planatory light  into  that  of  effect  charging  the  scene 
with  grave  and  solemn  feeling.    Girtin's  grasp  in  such 
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composition  is  extraordinary.  We  can  estimate  it  best 
when  we  see  him  deal  with  these  long:  panoramic  slips 
of  view  that  he  took  in  London  and  Paris.  The  per- 
spective difficulty  alone  is  considerable,  when  a  space  of 
so  wide  an  angle  is  included  ;  but  all  seems  natural  and 
comfortably  fitted  in  these  views,  and  their  elements  are 
bound  together,  phrased  like  groups  of  notes,  by  the 
splendidly  conceived  skies. 

It  we  are  to  praise  Girtin  with  discrimination,  it  is  in 
these  points,  the  management  of  scale,  perspective  and 
chiaroscuro,  that  we  shall  find  his  supremacy,  but  we 
must  avoid  going  on  to  speak  of  his  colour  as  if  it  were 
the  colour  of  nature,  or  of  his  technique  as  if  there  were 
anything  miraculous  in  that.  Mr.  Binyon's  account 
leaves  the  door  open  to  misunderstanding  on  the  first 
head.  In  comparison  with  his  predecessors  Girtin 
seemed  to  contemporaries  (as  did  Cimabue  and  many 
since)  to  give  Nature  herself.  His  power  of  tone  per- 
suaded the  delighted  eye  to  see  true  colour  also.  But 
his  colour  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  very  conventional  brown 
colour.  Cotman,  who  was  the  formaliser  of  Girtin, 
emphasising  his  noble  disposition,  simple  masses,  and 
firmly  plotted  light  and  shadow,  made  a  prettier,  more 
conscious  use  of  some  of  the  umbers  and  yellows,  but 
he,  like  Girtin,  betrayed  himself  when  he  stepped  out  of 
brown  into  anything  bright  and  positive.  Girtin's 
colour  is  sometimes  agreeable,  sometimes  not,  but  never 
natural.  His  technique,  again,  appeared  to  his  con- 
temporaries wonderfully  daring  and  dashing,  we  hear 
of  his  "sword  play"  of  execution  and  of  rich  blots 
of  colour.  There  is  little  of  this  in  Girtin.  His 
work  is  rather  marked  by  great  deliberation,  the 
boldness  is  boldness  of  design  ;  the  chiaroscuro  is 
plotted  definitely  from  the  first  and  laid  down 
as  we  see  in  the  unfinished  Thames  drawing 
at  the  Print  Room.  Over  this,  wash  after  flat 
wash  was  passed  with  plenty  of  time  for  drying. 
Technical  difficulty  really  begins  in  water-colour  in  the 
attempt  to  model  within  a  wash  ;  that  is  not  Girtin's 
way.  His  hand  is  very  light  and  sure,  but  the  triumph 
rs  one  of  design,  not  of  very  difficult  execution.  The 
much-praised  waterfall  drawing,  for  example,  given  in 
this  book,  was  not  a  very  difficult  feat,  seeing  that 
colour  hardly  enters  into  it,  and  that  a  waterfall,  unlike 
a  wave,  is  practically  a  stationarv  object.  If  we  speak 
of  Canaletto  in  connexion  with  Girtin,  it  must  be  with 
the  caution  that  to  draw  architectural  detail  as 
Canaletto  did  in  oil  paint  is  a  real  miracle  of  execution. 
What  is  barely  possible  in  that  medium  (in  the  precise 
drawing  of  mouldings  for  example,  with  a  rich  quality 
of  paint)  presents  no  difficulties  with  the  pencil  and 
wash,  and  even  so  the  beauties  of  Girtin  do  not  lie  in 
the  execution  of  such  details.  Freed  from  these  pos- 
sible misconceptions  Mr.  Binyon's  estimate  of  Girtin 
seems  to  me  no  more  than  just,  making  him  the  master 
of  that  moment  of  solemn  contemplation  whose  influ- 
ence held  the  youthful  Turner,  and  extended  to  Cotman 
and  De  Wint.  D.  S.  M. 


DRAMA   OF   THIS  YEAR. 

COMES  the  end  of  July.  At  this  time,  before  crushing 
my  trusty  quill  under  heel,  usually  I  look  back  and 
write  a  review  of  the  past  "  theatrical  season."  This 
year,  I  can  do  no  such  thing.  I  am  engaged  here  not 
as  a  creative  artist,  but  as  a  critic,  as  one  who  deals 
with  materials  ready-made.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  invent  what  does  not  exist.  No  past  "  theatrical 
season  :  "  no  review  of  it  by  me. 

The  theatres  have  been  open,  of  course.  Some 
interesting  plays  have  been  revived.  Shakespeare  has 
nourished.  So  has  Sheridan.  Many  uninteresting  plays 
have  been  revived  by  the  managers  who  were  originally 
responsible  for  them.  But  a  season  of  revivals  is  no 
season  at  all.  Here  and  there,  certainly,  one  has  seen 
;\  new  play.  But  I  do  not,  unluckily,  recall  any  new 
plays  that  have  been  interesting.  .  .  .  Yes,  there  was 
"  Lady  Huntworth's  Experiment  "  .  .  .  and  of  course, 
M  You  Never  Can  Tell."  For  the  rest,  no  echo  comes 
to  me  but  of  my  own  footsteps.  The  long  corridor  lies 
dark  and  empty  behind  me.  May  the  door  of  the  next 
one,  when  it  opens,  show  me  a  bright  vista  of  entranc- 
ing revelations  ! 


Two  plays  by  a  young  poet  are  to  be  produced  in 
the  course  of  next  season.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  whether  Mr.  Tree  and  Mr.  Alexander  succeed  in 
persuading  the  public  that  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is,  like 
Shakespeare,  so  edifying  that  he  must,  in  spite  of  his 
poetry,  be  accorded  a  respectfully  rapt  hearing.  In 
any  case,  one  will  be  glad  to  see  new  poetic  drama 
actually  on  the  stage.  Not  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a 
general  renascence  of  it.  In  these  times,  poetic  drama 
can  but  be  a  happy  survival,  a  beautiful  little  back- 
water remote  from  the  main  current  of  the  stream. 
That  main  current,  as  I  have  often  said,  is  of  realistic 
modern  comedy  and  tragedy.  Regret  it  as  you  may, 
modern  realism  is  the  only  direction  in  which  our  drama 
can  really  progress.  And  in  that  direction  it  had  been 
slowly  progressing  till  the  South  African  dam  stopped 
it;  and  in  that  direction,  when  the  dam  is  removed,  it 
will  again  be  progressing  slowly.  But  for  the  public, 
the  progress  would  be  quick  enough.  If  only  the 
dramatists  could  banish  the  public  from  their  minds,  we 
might  have  already  a  fine  drama  of  the  modern  realistic 
kind.  The  dramatists  have  been  doing  the  best  they 
could,  having  regard  to  the  necessity  of  luring  the 
public  along  with  them.  Every  decade  has  brought  us 
perceptibly  nearer  to  something  fine.  I  calculate  that 
in  sixty  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  we  ought 
really  to  be  in  the  midst  of  that  something  fine.  Mean- 
while, though  the  public  is  being  slowly  educated  in 
serious  drama — for  "  though,"  on  second  thoughts,  read 
"because" — it  is  becoming  more  and  more  fond  of 
music-halls  and  musical  farces.  If  it  would  only  be- 
come so  fond  of  them  that  it  would  utterly  abstain  from 
patronage  of  drama,  and  so  necessitate  a  drastic  revolu- 
tion in  the  commercial  system  which  clogs  the  modern 
dramatist's  every  footstep,  then  I  should  not  have  to 
bide  my  sixty  long  years.  A  mere  decade  would  be 
needed  for  the  dramatist  to  realise  the  new  con- 
ditions —-to  realise  that  he  was  free,  like  the  painter, 
to  do  his  best  work,  for  his  own  pleasure  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  a  few  patrons.  You  doubt 
whether  any  patrons  would  be  forthcoming?  But  a 
taste  for  good  drama  is  not  more  rare  than  a  taste  for 
good  pictures.  The  reason  why  subsidies  are  not  now- 
offered  for  any  theatre  is  that  no  one  is  imaginative 
enough  to  conceive,  in  the  present  state  of  drama,  the 
existence  of  a  drama  worth  subsidising.  So  soon  as  our 
dramatists  were  rid  of  the  public's  yoke,  they  would  be 
able  to  prove,  in  their  new  MSS.,  that  such  a  drama 
did  actually  exist.  Subsidies  would  forthcome  then, 
quickly  enough.  Good  dramatists  would  be  able  to 
live  by  doing  good  work.  The  better  their  work,  the 
larger  their  income.  Of  course,  that  income  would 
never  be  so  large  as  the  income  they  now  make  by 
doing  half-good  work.  But  then  they  would  not  be 
selling  their  self-respect  with  their  work. 

I  wrote  nothing  last  week  about  "  Madame 
Delphine,"  a  little  play  by  Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
privately  produced  at  Wyndham's  Theatre.  My  silence 
was  not  due  to  defective  admiration,  but  to  an  idea 
that  I,  dramatic  critic,  had  been  admitted  to  the 
theatre  rather  to  receive  a  foretaste  of  the  things  which 
will  happen  when  Mrs.  O'Connor  becomes  a  profes- 
sional dramatist  than  to  criticise  her  first  guarded 
flight  among  her  friends.  However,  now  that  I  have 
seen  notices  of  the  play  in  various  public  journals,  1 
hasten  to  insert  my  belated  little  sprig  of  laurel  in  Mrs. 
O'Connor's  wreath.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  many 
more  plays  like  "  Madame  Delphine,"  equally  deft  and 
well  written.  Mrs.  O'Connor  ought  certainly  not  to  let 
slip  that  future  which  she  proves  herself  to  possess. 
As  the  play  was  privately  produced,  adverse  criticism 
would  be  out  of  place,  though  favourable  criticism,  as 
I  am  glad  to  find,  is  in  place.  If  I  did  not  sincerely  like 
the  play,  I  should  preserve  my  silence.  Likewise,  i  f  I 
did  not  think  it  had  been  acted  well  by  its  cast  of 
volunteers,  I  should  say  nothing  about  them.  Fortu- 
nately, they  acted  very  well  indeed — with  one  excep- 
tion— and  I  may  waft  them  my  compliments.  But  there 
was  the  one  exception,  and  I  care  not  what  laws  ol 
good  taste  I  trample  on  in  calling  attention  to  it.  I 
stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Mr.  Laurence  Irving.  I 
have  described  him,  here  in  these  columns,  very 
solemnly  and  fervidly,  as  a  genius.  I  have  made 
myself  a  kind  of  Godfather  to  him,  and  1  must  not  let 
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him  run  wild.  1  must,  at  any  cost  of  good  manners, 
not  allow  him  to  labour  under  the  impression  that  I  did 
Dot  think  his  impersonation  of  an  old  French  priest  in 
"Madame  Delphine  "  the  most  appallingly  bad  piece 
of  acting-  I  had  ever  seen.  Indeed,  his  performance 
confirmed  me,  more  than  ever,  in  my  opinion  that  he 
is  a  genius.  To  act  so  badly  as  all  that  postulates  a 
power  almost  supernatural.  Had  I  never  seen  Mr. 
Laurence  Irving  before,  I  should  have  exclaimed 
"Here  is  one  whom  the  gods  have  endowed 
with  a  gift  vouchsafed  to  none  other  of  their 
creatures.  Never  let  me  see  him  again  ! "  Having 
seen  him  act  amazingly  well  in  other  plays,  I  conclude 
my  outburst  with  a  hope  that  I  shall  see  him  again  as 
soon  as  possible,  wildly  wondering  whether  he  will  be  on 
the  heights  or  in  the  depths.  To  describe  what  I  saw  of 
those  depths  is  quite  beyond  my  power  in  writing.  I 
am  not  Dante.  But  my  impression  was  not  the  less 
awful  because  it  is  incommunicable.  He  who  should 
have  been  a  benign,  quiet,  tender  old  creature  with  a 
French  accent,  a  mere  spectator  of  the  play's  action, 
became  a  croaking,  grunting,  shrieking,  raving  lunatic 
with  an  accent  for  which  every  nation  in  Europe  had 
been  held  in  fee,  and  with  the  combined  gestures  of 
a  windmill,  an  octopus,  and  a  monkey-on-a-stick — 
horrific  gestures  which,  even  when  the  gesticulator 
himself  had  nothing  to  say,  were  continuously  em- 
ployed in  order  to  explain  to  the  audience  the  true 
meaning  of  what  the  other  mimes  were  saying.  .  .  . 
Those  poor  other  mimes  !  For  their  sake,  for  mine, 
for  his  own,  for  all  sakes,  let  Mr.  Irving  cultivate 
a  sense  of  proportion  and  restraint,  a  sense 
of  the  when  and  the  when  not,  of  the  how  and 
the  how  far.  To  make  really  tremendous  failures  is 
one  of  the  sure  signs  of  genius.  Only  by  genius  can 
such  failures  be  made.  Nevertheless,  genius  should 
try  hard  not  to  make  them. 

It  seems  that  my  article  in  last  week's  number  of 
this  Review  produced  an  effect  of  inconsistency.  At 
any  rate,  five  separate  readers  of  it,  polite  strangers, 
have  written  to  me,  complaining  that  in  the  first  para- 
graph I  credited  the  Music  Hall  with  "  an  air  of 
honesty  and  freshness  not  to  be  found  in  the  theatre," 
whereas  in  the  last  paragraph  I  twitted  it  with  the  fact 
that  "hypocrisy  reigns  supreme"  over  it.  I  hasten 
to  answer  these  signals  of  distress.  Let  my  five 
correspondents  read  the  article  again,  more  carefully, 
and  they  will  find  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  in 
the  collated  passages.  The  Music  Hall  is  honest,  be- 
cause, as  I  said,  it  makes  its  appeal  straight  to  Demos 
without  any  side-reference  to  art.  It  is  a  "trust- 
worthy document"  of  Demos' soul.  Now,  as  I  also 
demonstrated,  Demos  in  England  is  a  hypocrite. 
Therefore  the  Music  Hall  provides  entertainments  in 
strict  accordance  to  the  various  pretences  which  he 
likes  to  keep  up.  It  panders  to  the  disingenuous 
tyrant — panders  frankly,  and  with  all  its  might.  But 
the  theatre  panders  both  to  Demos  and  to  art.  Serving 
two  masters,  it  betrays  (and  is  found  out  by)  both  of 
them.  But  the  Music  Hall  is  honest  (and  thrives) 
because  it  has  only  one  allegiance  ;  nor  is  its  honest 
single-heartedness  less  apparent  because  its  master 
seems  to  you  and  me  contemptible.  "  Paula 
Tanqueray  "  is  a  less  honest  creation  than  "Rose 
Ponpon,"  even  as  half  a  lie  is  worse  than  a  lie  whole. 

Max. 


"THE  BARBER"  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

UOR  me  the  opera  season  closed  on  Monday  night 
1  with  Rossini's  "Barber;"  for  the  majority  of 
opera  lovers  it  had  closed  some  time  before  with  the 
"Dusk  of  the  Gods;"  for  the  remnant  that  is  still 
faithful  to  Baal  it  will  close  next  Monday  with  "  Faust" 
and  an  old  German  melody  known  in  England  as  "  God 
Save  the  Queen."  I  am  in  rather  a  difficult  position 
with  regard  to  the  whole  matter.  I  began  the  season 
by  summing  it  up;  and  not  for  the  life  of  me  can  I 
think  of  a  method  of  ending,  of  pulling  off  a  kind  of 
undertaker's  notice.  It  would  be  easy  to  sing  a 
requiem  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  this  last 
season  should  rest  for  ever  in  peace.  Rather  one  hopes 
that  the  memory  of  it  may  rankle  in  the  minds  of  all 


concerned,  and  that  they  may  be  stung  to  do  or  try  to 
do  better  in  future.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  not 
to  end,  to  write  no  obituary  notice,  damnatory  or  other- 
wise, but  simply  to  leave  off  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then 
proceed  to  make  comparisons  more  or  less  odious  with 
any  other  opera  houses  of  Europe  which  I  may  visit 
during  my  impending  so-called  holiday. 

This  plan  leaves  me  in  the  awkward  position  of 
having  to  write  about  the  "Barber.''  Now  the 
"Barber"  is  interesting,  but  not  in  a  way  that  pro- 
vokes one  to  speak  much  about  it.  Moreover,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told  (and  in  this  instance  there  is  no 
cogent  reason  why  it  should  not  be  told),  on  Monday  I 
heard  very  little  of  the  "  Barber,"  and  could  have 
wished  to  hear  less.  The  "  Barber  "  is  by  no  means  a. 
hot-weather  opera.  At  one  time  it  was.  But  now  the 
old  melodies,  once  so  fresh,  so  cool,  seemingly  so  ever- 
green and  the  very  thing  for  tropical  days  or  nights,  are 
more  than  a  trifle  stale  and  faded.  Lemonade  is  (I  am 
informed  on  trustworthy  authority)  a  very  excellent 
drink  for  the  young  in  the  warm  days.  But  if  the  bottle 
has  stood  open  for  more  than  half  a  century,  if  all  the 
fizz  and  sparkle  are  gone  out  of  the  liquor,  if  it  is  warm 
and  decidedly  flat,  would  the  youngest  of  us  drink  with 
any  pleasure?  There  were  days  when  the  "  Barber  of 
Seville  "  used  to  be  compared  not  with  bourg'eois  lemon- 
ade but  with  the  finest  aristocratic  brand  of  champagne. 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  ever  was  cham- 
pagne or  simply  lemonade.  Certainly  it  was  never 
champagne  of  the  sort  that  Mozart  knew  the  secret  of 
making.  Still,  if  you  compare  it  with  other  vintages 
of  the  period — with  Donizetti  or  Bellini — it  is  not  hard 
to  perceive  that  it  *vas  better  than  the  best  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  Italian  vineyards  ;  and  more  curious  still, 
if  you  compare  it  with  any  of  the  modern  Italian  pro- 
ducts, you  find  that  where  Rossini  pressed  his  juices 
from  something  resembling  grapes,  the  modern  Italian 
men  squeeze  their  stuff  from  the  poorest  quality  of 
gooseberries.  The  fact  is  that  Rossini,  with  his  super- 
natural fluency,  his  incessant  flow  of  pleasantly  piquant 
melody,  was  the  close  of  the  school  of  old-fashioned 
Italian  opera,  and  that  since  his  day  Italy  has  had  no 
composer  worth  naming,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Verdi,  who  is  in  all  respects  much  inferior  to  Rossini. 
Whether  you  hear  "Cavalleria"  or  "  Pagliacci "  or 
"  Boheme  "  or  "  Tosca,"  you  listen  to  echoes  of 
Rossini,  and  you  will  find  nothing  in  them  that 
Rossini  did  not  do  more  skilfully  and  effectively. 
Further,  you  will  find  nothing  in  them  that  Rossini 
could  not  have  done  a  million  times  better  if  only 
Richard  Wagner  or  someone  else  had  persuaded  him 
to  take  his  pen  in  his  hand  seriously  for  once.  It  was 
because  he  never  worked  seriously  that  his  light  and 
funny  music  is  now  so  tedious  and  monotonous.  Jokes 
that  are  to  last  for  a  few  centuries  require  to  be 
worked  at  as  carefully  and  conscientiously  as  any 
other  artistic  jobs,  especially  if  they  are  musical 
jokes.  In  music  everyone  jokes,  as  the  Scotchman  did, 
with  difficulty.  I  could  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
gentleman  who  told  me  the  other  night  that  he  con- 
sidered the  Mad  Scene  the  best  part  of  the  "  Barber," 
partly  because  the  remnants  of  a  careful  education  that 
still  cling  to  me  left  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  Mad  Scene  does  not  belong  to  the  "Barber,"  and 
partly  because  I  think  any  one  bar  of  the  "  Barber"  is 
worth  the  whole  of  "  Lucia."  Yet,  as  I  have  admitted, 
I  found  the  "Barber"  same,  dull,  tiresome.  The 
melodies  still  trip  merrily  ;  from  beginning  to  end  the 
orchestra  is  sprightly  ;  the  voices  are  sent  gaily  from 
one  end  of  the  scale  to  the  other  in  ancient  voice-break- 
ing manner  that  used  to  be  considered  good  writing  for 
the  voice.  But  the  sprightly  tripping  and  skipping  of 
a  pretty  young  girl  is  one  thing  :  it  is  quite  another 
when  a  painted  old  dowager  indulges  in  the  kittenish 
romps  proper  to  no  later  age  than  sweet  seventeen. 
On  Monday  the  Basilio  of  Edouard  de  Reszke  was 
great  fun  ;  Melba  sang  beautifully  and  entered 
into  the  game  with  spirit  ;  even  Lucia  annoyed 
me  a  little  less  than  usual.  But — the  evening 
was  a  warm  one,  and  in  fancy  I  could  see  the  per- 
spiration melting  the  paint  off  the  wrinkled  dowager's 
face  :  I  could  not  forget  that  Rossini's  muse,  however 
charming  she  may  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  was  altogether  passee  now.     Wherefore  sootz 
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it  seemed  wiser  to  discuss  the  music  in  a  cool  place 
than  to  listen  to  it  in  a  hot  one  ;  and  while  the  music 
was  going  on  I  reflected  that  Rossini  utterly  exhausted 
the  Italian  inspiration  that  gave  it  life.  If  the  young 
Italians  want  to  produce  any  genuine  art — a  thing  they 
have  not  yet  achieved — they  will  have  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  fresh  inspiration.  That  is  precisely  what  the  Latin 
obstinately  refuses  to  do  :  it  is  indeed  what  every  race  in 
Europe  at  present  obstinately  refuses  to  do.  It  is  odd 
that  while  most  men  are  brave  and  can  be  relied  on  to 
face  death  without  shrinking,  most  men  also  lack  the 
courage  to  face  life  :  they  dare  not  live.  They  make 
with  undignified  haste  for  the  beaten  tracks  on  the 
shore  :  they  dread  to  take  boat  and  make  for  the  open 
sea.  In  music  there  are  thousands  of  discoveries  to  be 
made  ;  but  all  the  musicians  are  laboriously  at  work 
trying  to  do  the  thing  that  has  been  superbly  done  be- 
fore. In  England  there  is  a  steady  output  of  oratorios 
and  cantatas  constructed  according  to  well-tried  designs  ; 
France  is  no  further  advanced  than  she  was  fifty  years 
ago  ;  from  Germany  we  get  little  else  than  symphonies, 
overtures,  symphonic  poems  that  date  back  to  pre- 
Wagnerian  days  ;  the  young  Italians — at  least  whatever 
things  are  good  in  the  young  Italians — are  as  old  as 
Rossini.  And  if  we  find  Rossini  quite  boring  to-day, 
what  will  be  thought  to-morrow  of  Puccini,  Leoncavallo 
and  Mascagni  ?  How  one  longs  for  a  man  who  will  be 
done  with  the  formula,  who  will  come  off  the  beaten 
track.  J.  F.  R. 


THE  WIDER  ASPECTS  OF  INSURANCE.— II. 

\li  TK  have  already  seen  that  the  progress  of  insurance 
*  *  has  been  characterised  by  a  change  from  indefi- 
nite to  definite.  Among  other  indications  of  its  progress 
we  find  also  a  change  from  simple  to  complex.  In 
the  well-known  scientific  phrase  it  has  passed,  in  the 
course  of  development,  from  a  state  of  homogeneity  to  a 
state  of  heterogeneity.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
changes  exhibited  in  social  and  business  progress. 
"  Among  barbarous  tribes  every  man  is  warrior,  hunter, 
fisherman,  toolmaker,  builder.  Every  woman  performs 
the  same  drudgeries.  Every  family  is  self-sufficing, 
and,  save  for  the  purposes  of  aggression  and  defence, 
might  as  well  live  apart  from  the  rest."  From  this 
primitive  state  of  affairs  we  have  gradually  changed  to 
the  vast  complexities  of  modern  life.  Science,  literature, 
newspapers,  industries,  government,  fighting,  all  exhibit 
highly  developed  specialisation.  Complexity  is  apparent 
everywhere,  and  is  constantly  becoming  still  more 
complex. 

Nowhere  is  this  change  from  simple  to  complex 
more  manifest  than  in  connexion  with  insurance. 
Commencing  with  marine  insurance  we  come  to  the 
introduction  of  insurance  against  loss  by  fire,  and  in  life 
assurance  to  provision  against  financial  loss  by  death. 
In  each  of  these  three  branches  of  the  business  the 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  stages  has  given  place  to  the 
complexity  of  modern  arrangements,  and  miscellaneous 
forms  of  insurance,  such  as  sickness  and  accident,  hail- 
storm, burglary,  plate-glass,  cattle,  and  almost  count- 
less others  have  been  introduced.  As  an  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  one  part  of  modern  life  reacts  upon 
other  parts  we  have  as  a  direct  result  of  the  publicity 
recently  given  to  frauds  by  solicitors  and  others  the 
introduction  by  the  Ocean  Accident  Corporation  of  a 
system  of  Trust  Insurance  of  a  novel  character,  the 
need  for  which  is  obvious  so  soon  as  mentioned,  and 
which  is  doubtless  destined  to  grow  to  large  propor- 
tions. Scarcely  a  month  goes  by  without  some  fresh 
scheme  being  brought  out,  some  new  addition  being 
made  to  the  complexity  of  modern  insurance  business. 

The  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  insurance  companies 
are  managed  is  a  further  instance  of  the  same  principle. 
There  is  a  head  office  with  many  branches  and  agencies, 
there  are  many  departments  in  each  office,  and  many 
specialists  in  each  department.  Outside  the  companies 
themselves  there  are  institutes  of  various  kinds  esta- 
blished for  many  different  purposes,  such  as  improving 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  insurance,  regulating 
the  common  action  on  different  companies,  educating 
the  workers,  and  promoting  social  intercourse  among 
them.  There  is  an  extensive  insurance  press,  a  larjje 
amount  of  insurance  literature,  and  there  are  specialists 


devoting  theit  energies  to  writing  and  designing  the 
pamphlets  and  prospectuses  published  by  insurance 
companies. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  many  offices  which 
formerly  only  transacted  life  assurance  business  have 
commenced  transacting  accident  insurance,  and  within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  Commercial  Union,  an  important 
company  formerly  transacting  life,  fire,  and  marine 
business,  has  obtained  powers  to  transact  all  other 
kinds  of  insurance.  Every  branch  of  the  business 
exhibits  the  same  growing  complexity  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  insurance  as  a  whole.  Life  assurance, 
which  was  primarily  a  provision  for  a  payment  at 
the  death  of  the  assured  in  return  for  an  annual 
premium  payable  throughout  life,  now  provides  not 
merely  payments  after  death,  but  also  payments 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  policy-holder,  and  in  many 
different  ways  incomes  for  beneficiaries  after  the  death 
of  the  assured.  Policies  are  issued  both  with  and  with- 
out participation  in  profits,  premiums  can  be  paid 
throughout  life,  or  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
innumerable  combinations  of  different  schemes  have 
been  introduced,  and  it  needs  an  uninterrupted  study 
of  insurance  matters  from  day  to  day  to  obtain,  even 
to  an  approximately  complete  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
the  complexities  of  modern  insurance,  which  have 
grown  by  a  natural  process  out  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
earlier  stages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"THE  GUILTY  PARTIES  IN  CHINA." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  the  article  with  the  above  title  in  your  issue 
of  21  July,  which  is  not  signed,  and  might  therefore  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  policy  of  the  Saturday 
Review  if  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it  were  less 
monstrous,  the  writer  observes  in  passing,  with  a  calm 
worthy  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  Mikado,  that  "  the  decapita- 
tion of  Prince  Tuan  and  Tung  Fuh-siang  on  the  scene 
of  their  crime  will  be  among  the  first  and  most  obvious 
acts  of  retribution."  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
Peking  should  be  "effaced,  and  a  tablet  should  be 
erected  to  record  that  here  once  stood  the  accursed  city 
in  which  the  rites  of  hospitality  due  to  the  stranger  from 
afar  were  violated  by  the  murder  of  men,  women  and 
children  of  a  status  which  nations  in  all  ages  have 
regarded  as  privileged  and  inviolable." 

May  I  ask  why,  if  we  accept  the  "  obviousness  "  of 
retaliation  and  terrorism  as  a  necessary  part  of  English 
policy,  we  are  to  let  Tuan  and  Tung  off  with  mere 
decapitation  in  a  country  where  an  offender  is  not  held 
to  be  really  severely  punished  unless  he  is  cut  into  a 
thousand  pieces  ?  What  has  become  of  the  humour 
and  invention  of  the  Saturday  Review,  that  it  makes 
so  tame  a  proposal  ?  Why  not  inoculate  the  two 
foreign  devils  with  cancer  or  hydrophobia,  or  sew  up 
glass  tubes  of  croton  oil  in  them  and  then  break  the 
tubes,  or  rack  them  with  electric  currents,  or  drag 
them  to  pieces  with  motor  cars,  or  otherwise  prove 
to  the  Chinese  how  far  our  civilisation  excels  theirs  in 
the  intensity  of  its  torments  and  the  modernity  of  its 
methods  ?  And  when  we  undertake  the  "  effacement  " 
of  "  accursed  cities,"  is  it  wise  to  indulge  in  sentimental 
inscriptions  about  women  and  children  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  cities  of  a  million  inhabitants  cannot  be  effaced 
without  inflicting  considerable  inconvenience,  amount- 
ing in  many  cases  to  death,  on  the  women  and  children 
who  inhabit  the  city  ?  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
a  writer  should  be  as  careful  not  to  mix  his  religions 
and  moral  systems  as  not  to  mix  his  metaphors.  If  we 
are  going  back  to  the  methods  of  Peter  the  Blackguard 
and  Timour  the  Tartar,  let  us  face  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  take  the  humanitarian  sympathies  and  indigna- 
tions of  Lord  Shaftesbury  back  with  us.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  desire  to  be  troubled  with  them, 
since  they  must  needs  seem  the  most  snivelling  weak- 
ness to  a  stalwart  whose  great  revenge  has  stomach 
for  effaced  cities  and  chopped-off  heads.  Why,  Imperial 
Peter  put  pregnant  women  on  the  rack,  and  hung  to 
the  window  bars  of  his  sisters'  prison  cells  the  decom- 
posing corpses  of  their  accomplices.  He  had  the 
courage  and  logic  of  your  contributor's  passions. 
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There  is,  however,  one  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  points 
of  view  which  deserves  a  little  more  consideration  from 
■the  Satu  rday  ;  and  that  is  the  high  Tory  point  of  view. 
If  our  foreign  policy — or  for  the  matter  of  that  our 
domestic  policy — is  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  retaliation, 
terrorism  and  bad  blood,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  most 
violent  criminal  at  present  in  our  prisons  is  more  fit  to 
be  our  Foreign  Minister  than  Lord  Salisbury,  who  is  pro- 
bably more  or  less  weakened  by  humanitarian  supersti- 
tions. For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  Lord  Salisbury 
may  be  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  civilized  government, 
and  the  reason  for  its  being  aristocratic,  is  that  without 
it  the  world  would  be  abandoned  to  the  passionate 
delusions  and  rancours  of  the  fighting,  flogging,  duel- 
ling, torturing,  foreigner-hating,  retaliating,  human- 
sacrificing,  sentimentalising  plebeians  who,  if  they  were 
allowed,  would  spend  their  lives  in  savagely  punishing 
with  one  hand  the  atrocities  which  they  are  savagely 
committing  with  the  other.  An  English  gentleman 
may  hold  that  opinion  without  being  a  Christian,  or 
anything  eccentric  or  impracticable  of  that  sort.  The 
Socialists  are  very  emphatic  on  the  subject  :  in  these 
days  of  democracy  it  is  only  the  Socialists,  from  Karl 
Marx  forward,  who  are  still  Tory  enough  to  impartially 
denounce  the  "lumpen-proletariat"  and  "canaille"  as 
no  less  politically  immoral  than  the  bourgeoisie. 
Events  have  now  ripened  sufficiently  to  force  all  men  of 
any  character  to  ask  themselves  whether  modern 
democracy  means  that  all  the  ability  and  nobility  in  the 
nation  is  to  be  employed  in  holding  a  candle  to  its 
mediocrity  and  its  mob,  instead  of  in  genuine  leader- 
ship. If  the  English  nation  is  going  to  treat  the 
Chinese  nation  as  a  drunken  English  navvy  would  treat 
a  drunken  Chinese  one  who  had  injured  him,  then  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  give  the  navvy  Lord 
Salisbury's  portfolio,  and  leave  Lord  Salisbury  free  to 
study  in  his  laboratory.  But  don't  call  that  Toryism  or 
Conservatism.  It  is  nothing  but  the  most  horrible, 
most  cowardly  mobocracy  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and 
the  mob  itself  will  be  the  first  to  despise  it. 

The  war  in  China  is  part  of  a  series  of  inevitable  wars 
for  the  establishment  of  an  international  level  of  civili- 
zation. If  the  Western  level  of  civilization  gets  reduced 
by  the  passions  which  war  excites  to  the  level  of  the 
refractory  civilizations  which  it  attacks,  the  world-force 
which  is  flinging  the  West  on  the  East  will  vanish  ;  and 
the  victory  will  be  to  the  hardiest  and  skilfullest  slayer 
— a  distinction  which  we  may  hope  belongs  to  the  China- 
man rather  than  to  the  Englishman.  We  are  already 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  we  have  disgraced  our- 
selves by  frightful  relapses  from  the  little  eminence  we 
have  struggled  to.  We  blew  men  from  the  cannon's 
mouth  in  the  ecstasy  of  our  terror  and  vindictive  rage 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  We  dug  up  the  Mahdi's 
corpse  the  other  day  and  mutilated  it  :  an  offence 
against  civilization  which  no  Chinaman  could  underbid. 
During  the  South  African  war  we  have  listened  with  far 
too  much  tolerance  to  the  delirious  rancours  and  terrors 
of  writers  who  have  wrought  themselves  to  the  pitch  of 
believing  that  the  world  consists  of  a  fox  called  the 
British  Empire  and  a  pack  of  hounds  called  the  Powers, 
who  will  tear  it  to  pieces  unless  it  buys  a  dozea  more 
sets  of  false  teeth.  All  these  relapses  are  symptoms  of 
cowardice,  a  complaint  with  which  we  are  greatly 
afflicted  nowadays  in  consequence  of  the  nervous 
modern  ways  of  living,  which  have  made  an  end  of  our 
old  stolidity.  And  the  more  nervous  we  grow,  the  more 
we  asseverate  our  indomitable  courage,  and  throw 
Victoria  Crosses  about  until  they  become  the  reward, 
not  of  valour,  but  of  the  unexpected  and  reassuring 
absence  of  positive  pusillanimity.  We  are  belying  the 
ground  on  which  all  our  wars  must  now  be  fought : 
to  wit,  the  superiority  of  British  civilization  to  the 
civilizations  that  come  into  conflict  with  it.  That 
ground  is  cut  from  under  our  feet  by  every  act  and 
impulse  of  ours  that  is  a  common  act  and  impulse 
instead  of  being  a  noble  one.  War  being  in  itself  a 
degradation  to  civilization,  it  is  when  war  begins  that 
the  standard  of  civilized  instinct  must  be  most  jealously 
upheld.  The  customary  terms  of  morality  :  namely, 
that  the  Englishman  will  behave  quite  humanely  as  long 
as  nobody  provokes  him  to  be  a  savage,  will  not  do  for 
a  nation  under  arms  ;  for  there  is  a  martial  law  of 
morals  which  is  far  more  important  than  the  martial 


law  of  discipline.  Revenge,  under  any  extremity  of 
provocation,  must  be  absolutely  barred  ;  for  there  is  no 
end  to  it  but  the  destruction  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Unless  a  nation  can  keep  its  head  and  its  heart  when 
its  men  are  being  shot  from  beneath  white  flags,  when 
its  women  are  being  ravished  and  its  children  slaughtered 
by  foreigners  drunk  with  its  blood,  then  that  nation  has 
not  the  moral  grit  nor  the  intellectual  self-control  that 
will  win  in  the  long  run  ;  and  its  reliance  on  its  pluck, 
or  whatever  other  schoolboy  name  it  may  give  to  its 
rage,  will  save  it  no  more  than  Dervish  pluck  saved 
the  Khalifa. 

I  am  sorry  to  sermonise  in  this  fashion,  Mr.  Editor; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  many  readers  who  do 
not  want  to  decapitate  their  enemies  and  efface  foreign 
towns,  and  who  are  growing  more  and  more  alarmed  at 
the  license  now  accorded  to  the  expression  of  passions 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  would,  in  Saturday 
Review  society,  have  stamped  their  propagandists  as 
buccaneers.  Please  remember  that  only  the  other  day 
we  actually  executed  an  elephant  in  London  for  murder; 
and  that  from  executing  animals  to  burning  witches, 
torturing  witnesses,  and  sacking  towns,  is  a  much 
shorter  step  than  any  that  lay  between  the  British 
Empire  and  barbarism  twenty  years  ago. — Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE    IRISH  LANDLORDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rathmines,  Co.  Dublin. 
Sir, — Everybody  knows  that  "  rent  "  is  a  "  remainder 
over  "  after  certain  necessary  and  essential  deductions 
are  made  from  the  money  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.  With  a  decline  in  this  money  value  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  arithmetic  that  the  "remainder  over"  or 
"surplus" — which  is  the  rent — must  diminish.  Irish 
landlords  of  the  type  of  your  correspondent  "  A  Future 
Irish  Landlord  "  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Johnston  cannot  see 
this,  and  argue  ad  nauseam  that  because  tenants  con- 
tinue to  pay  high  prices  for  the  possession  of  land 
— it  being  the  only  outlet  most  of  them  have  for  their 
energies — their  rents  should  not  be  reduced.  The 
meaning  of  this  is  that  to  give  landlords  their  full 
rents  the  tenants  should  be  compelled  to  reduce 
the  share  that  economically  belongs  to  them,  and  of 
course  to  a  corresponding  degree  lower  their  standard 
of  comfort.  Is  it  not  evident  that  your  correspon- 
dent "  A  Future  Irish  Landlord  "  does  not  under- 
stand even  the  elements  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes  when  he  states  that  the  Land  Commission 
will  undoubtedly  in  future  reversions  of  rent  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  landlords  are  relieved  of  the 
payment  of  poor  rate  "  and  will  cut  down  rents  pro- 
portionately "  ?  He  forgets  that  the  benefit  to  the 
landlord  is  distinctly  and  carefully  safeguarded  in  the 
Local  Government  Act.  —  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Political  Economist. 


AN  INDIAN  FINANCIAL  MYSTERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Calcutta,  31  May,  1900. 
Dear  Sir, — The  belated  Report  of  the  Indian  Ex- 
penditure Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Welby 
has  omitted  to  furnish  some  needed  and  desired  details 
of  a  financial  affair  of  importance  to  the  Indian  Treasury, 
regarding  which  the  Indian  taxpayer  and,  indeed,  all 
those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  may 
have  accepted  Sir  H.  Fowler's  invitation  to  consider 
themselves  members  for  India  might  reasonably  have 
looked  for  enlightenment.  Few  intelligently  interested 
readers  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
15  May,  1893,  on  the  Indian  "Home  charges,"  can 
have  forgotten  the  feeling  aroused  by  strange  state- 
ments from  Lord  Northbrook,  which  nothing  has  since 
divested  of  the  quasi  -  official  complexion  acquired 
from  his  former  tenure  of  the  office  of  Indian 
Viceroy  and  his  later  position  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  protests  of  the 
Indian  Government  against  the  English  adjust- 
ment of  military  charges.  These  protests  were  not 
aimed  at  any  genuine  military  expenditure  held 
by  responsible  authorities  to  be  necessary.  They 
only  questioned  the  fairness  of  the  allotment  of  the 
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respective  shares  of  the  English  and  the  Indian  Trea- 
suries in  indispensable  expenditure,  and  were  thus  at 
once  taken  out  of  the  range  of  party  contests  at  home 
and  the  tactics  of  the  Congress  faction  in  India.  The 
growing  sense  of  English  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  India,  which  has  been  stimulated  by  the  famine, 
makes  it  both  appropriate  and  seasonable  to  recall 
Lord  Northbrook's  statements  and  to  realise  the 
nature  of  the  singular  omissions  of  the  Expenditure 
Commission.  What  Lord  Northbrook  stated  was  as 
follows: — "In  1870  ...  a  most  complicated  and 
extraordinary  plan  was  imposed  upon  India,  under 
which,  year  by  year,  the  actual  pensions  India  was 
supposed  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  British  Army  were 
capitalised,  and  the  capital  value,  year  by  year,  was 
charged  upon  India  by  the  British  Exchequer.  This 
arrangement  lasted  for  fourteen  years,  until  1884, 
and  the  effect  had  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  charges  on  the  revenue  of  India,  an  in- 
crease which  was  not  less  than  ,£4,000,000  in 
those  years  for  pensions  and  so  on.  The  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  at  that  time  made  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  Treasury  on  the  subject.  ...  It  was 
urged  that  it  was  exceedingly  unjust  that  the  Indian 
Revenue  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  any  charge  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  that  peculiarly  English  abuse,  and 
the  granting  of  pensions  to  officers  on  compulsory 
retirement.  .  .  .  He  could  not,  throughout  all  the 
papers  laid  before  Parliament,  find  any  answer  to  the 
argument  on  behalf  of  India.  The  arrangement  for 
capitalisation  of  the  purchase  pensions  ceased  in  1884." 
Lord  Northb-ook  may,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  February  1879,  be  credited  with  sufficient  intimacy 
with  his  subject  to  have  been  kept  from  any  ignorant 
blunder  in  his  description  given  in  1893,  nine  years 
after  the  large  payments  had  ceased.  It  seems  clear 
from  his  language  that  pensions  "supposed  to  be"  due 
from  India  at  the  time  of  the  aboiition  of  the  Purchase 
system  were  "capitalised,"  and  that  this  "capital 
value,"  and  not  merely  the  pensions  actually  paid  or 
payable,  was  exacted  annually  from  India  for  fourteen 
years.  The  capital  value  of  a  pension,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out,  is  ordinarily  a  sum  which,  invested  at 
a  specified  rate,  will  provide  the  pensions  agreed  upon. 
Supposing  that  the  aggregate  pension  charges  calculated 
to  fall  due  in  any  one  year  would  amount  to  the  interest 
receivable  on  ,£4,000,000,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  single 
payment  of  that  amount  would  suffice  to  form  a  fund  of 
which  the  annual  interest  would  meet  the  average 
pension  charges  accruing  from  year  to  year  ;  though, 
even  then,  as  there  is  no  question  of  the  security  of  the 
Indian  Government,  the  capital  would  remain  in  the 
wrong  hands.  A  preferable,  and  the  more  business- 
like, plan  would  have  been  to  set  down  actual  payments 
of  pensions  made  to  British  officers  serving  in  India, 
whatever  they  might  be,  as  they  were  paid  from  year  to 
year,  like  any  other  regularly  recurring  military  charge. 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  charge  of  ,£4,000,000  a 
year  could  be  fairly  made  for  fourteen  years  against 
India  on  any  pretext  of  being  claimable  for  pensions. 
Payments  so  made  would  amount  up  to  ,£56,000,000  ; 
and  it  is  incredible  that  the  interest  on  this  large  sum 
could  be  needed  to  meet  only  the  pensions  of  British 
officers  lent  to  England  for  fourteen  years  or  any  other 
now  definitely  determined  period.  At  the  same  time 
when  this  extraordinary  transaction  occurred,  the  British 
Treasury  was  called  on  to  meet  heavy  demands  for  com- 
pensation for  the  abolition  of  Purchase,  and  was  in  urgent 
need  of  large  sums  of  money  such  as  cannot  unhappily 
be  taken  by  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  from  the 
pockets  of  British  taxpayers  without  incurring  an 
amount  and  a  kind  of  odium  which  no  British  Cabinet 
lightly  challenges.  In  case  this  way  of  stating  the  case 
may  be  thought  to  involve  suspicions  of  artful  dodging 
obviously  inapplicable  to  British  statesmanship,  even 
under  the  stress  of  appetite  for  office  or  party  loyalty,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  allow  the  British  statesman  at  the 
time  at  the  head  of  the  India  Office  to  give  his  own 
version  of  the  business.  Lord  Kimberley  in  replying  to 
Lord  Northbrook  candidly  confessed  that  "  increased 
burdens  of  that  kind  might  reasonably  be  thought  to 
constitute  a  grievance,  but  he  feared  that  the  imposition 
of  such  burdens  was  not  likely  to  cease.  .  .  .  The 
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Indian  Government  was  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
having  these  matters  settled  for  it  by  the  Govern- 
ment  at   home,    and   the    India   Office   found  that 
schemes   involving  a  large   increase   of  expenditure 
were   frequently   pressed    upon    the   Department  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     He   concluded   that  the 
reason  why  proposals  that  must  throw  fresh  burdens 
on  the  Government  of  India  were  so  frequently  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  that  those  who  made  them 
knew  that  their  own  pockets  would  not  suffer.  The 
India  Office  had  no  particular  desire  that  the  question 
should  be  reopened  and  discussed  anew,    for  bitter 
experience  had  taught  the  department  that  the  reopen- 
ing of  a  question  of  this  kind  generally  resulted  in  the 
imposition  of  an  additional  charge."    So  long  as  it  is 
not  required  of  stewards  in  politics  that  a  man  should 
be  faithful  to  any  charge  which  is  not  a  Party  palla- 
dium, or  a  seal  of  office,  a  wink  may  be  as  good  as  a  nod 
to  any  politicians  not  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
chance  of  being  recalled  to  a  place  of  power.    But  the 
cynical  frankness  of  these  confessions  would  be  hard  to 
beat.    Nevertheless,  even  the  type  of  official  conscience 
described  by  Lord  Kimberley  apparently  shrank  from 
facing  further  public  portrayals.    It  only  needed  the 
indignant    remonstrances     of    the    Indian  Govern- 
'ment   to  cause   the   plan    defined    by   Lord  North- 
brook   as    "complicated    and    extraordinary"  and 
as    resulting    in    "  an    enormous    increase    in  the 
charges   on    the   revenue    of   India " — to   snuff  out 
like  a  candle.     The  Home  charges  of  India  which 
had   stood   at  ,£17,599,000   in  1883,  quietly  fell  to 
,£13,758,000  in   1884;   and  so  industriously  has  the 
slate  on  which  the   figures  were  worked    out  been 
sponged   that   the  traces  of  them,  for  which  Lord 
Northbrook  looked  in  vain  in  1893,  are  not  even  now 
to  be  found  in  the  Expenditure  Commission's  Report. 
It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  methods  of  Sir  W. 
Wedderburn  and  his  coadjutors  in  their  mission  of 
embarrassing  in  turn  all  Governments  alike  that,  while 
pottering  about  details  of  expenditure   as  to  which 
any  practical  divergence  from  the  established  order  of 
things  is  held  by  all  informed  and  responsible  opinion 
to  be  impossible,  they  should  have  overlooked  this 
particular  transaction  which  demands  searching  inquiry. 
Two  questions  seem  naturally  to  emerge  from  all  these 
considerations.    One  is  whether,  if  the  protests  of  the 
Indian   Government   had   been   made   at   an  earlier 
period,  say  seven  years  before  it  actually  came,  the 
preposterous  charge  of  ,£4,000,000  a  year  would  have 
ceased  seven  years  before  it  did.    The  other  is,  what, 
if  that  were  so,  would  be  the  precise  quality,  either 
in   a  political  or  in   an  economic   analysis,  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the   charge  made  for  fourteen 
years,  which  would  clearly  owe  its  continuance  to  the 
accident  of  not   having  been  earlier  resented  ;  and 
appears  to  resemble  spoliation.    It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  from  a  commission  specially  appointed  to 
investigate  the  very  field  in  which  the  challenged  trans- 
actions lie   buried   not  far  from  the   surface,  some 
satisfactory  and  indeed  exhaustive  explanation  might 
have  been  expected.    Any  expectation  of  the  kind  has 
been  doomed  to  disappointment.     What  the  Report 
says  on  page  109,  in  paragraphs  291  and  292,  is  this  : — 
"  From  1870-71  to  1883-84,  the  Government  of  India 
capitalised  and  paid  down  its  share  of  the  pensions 
granted  in  each  year  to  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
Army.    Capitalisation  then  ceased,  and  from  1  April, 
1884,  the  Government  of  India  has  paid  the  proportion 
attributable  to  service  in  India  of  the  pensions  granted 
subsequently  to  that  date."    But  if  the  arrangement 
prevailing  since  1  April,  1884,  when  the  Home  charges 
fell  suddenly  by  about  ,£4,000,000,  is  an  obviously  fair 
one — is,  indeed,  the  only  honest  one  possible,  since,  in 
actuarial  calculations,   it  is  impossible  to  have  two 
correct  results — it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  not 
adopted  from  the  beginning  ;  and  why  reparation  should 
not  be  made  for  the  confiscations  of  the  alternative 
course  actually  taken.     But  the   Report  proceeds  : — 
"  Up  to  the  year  1870,  commissions  were  bought  and 
sold  in  the  British  Army,  and  under  the  Purchase 
system  a  large  proportion  of  officers  left  the  service  by 
sale  of  their  commissions  and  without  pensions.  Thus 
under  Purchase,  the  amount  of  pensions  paid  to  officers 
of  the  Army  was  small,  and  the  Indian  Government,. 
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employing  a  part  of  the  British  Army,  shared,  in  due 
proportion  with  the  Imperial  Government,  the  benefit 
of  this  economy.    But  after  long  discussion,  the  Im- 
perial Government  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Purchase  system  was  bad  .  .  .  and  they  abolished  it. 
But    when     Purchase    was    abolished,    it  became 
necessary  (1)  to  compensate  the  Purchase  officers,  and 
(2)  to  provide  pensions    for  officers  who  no  longer 
retired    by   the    sale    of    their    commissions.  The 
Imperial  Government  thought   the  measure  so  im- 
portant that  they  laid   on    the    British   taxpayer  a 
burden   of   several    millions    for   the   first   objects  ; 
but  they   did  not  ask  the  Government  of   India  to 
contribute  to  this  compensation  charge."  Whatever 
technical  definition  has   since   been  attached  to  the 
^56,000,000  said  to  have  been  paid  from  1870  to  1884, 
Lord  Xorthbrook's  clear  impression  of  it  in  1884  and  in 
1S93  was  that,  under  the  title  of  a  capital  charge,  it  was 
paid  as  Purchase  compensation  money.    If  the  "  several 
millions,"  conveniently  slipped  off  the  pen's  point,  as 
the  estimate  of  the  British  taxpayers'  share  of  the 
burden,  had  been  stated  in  plain  figures,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly ought  to  have  been,  both  classes  of  taxpayers, 
the  English  and  the  Indian,  would  have  been  in  a 
position,  by  comparing  the  "  enormous  "  payment  of  the 
Indian  Treasury  with  the  unnumbered  millions  of  the 
British,  to  judge  whether   Lord   Northbrook  or  the 
Commission  was  in  the  right.    As  has  already  been 
pointed   out,    it    is    out    of    the    question    that  the 
^56,000,000  taken  from  India  can  represent  any  sums 
rightly  claimable  from  this  country  on  the  sole  account 
of  military  pensions  for  nineteen  years  ;  for  at  3  per 
cent,  that  amount  would  yield  as  interest  no  less  than 
,£i,6So,ooo  a  year,  while  each  of  the  instalments  of 
,£.4,000,000  of  which  it  was  composed  would  itself  yield 
an  interest  of  ,£120,000  a  year.  "  Under  the  new  system 
also,"  to  go  on  with  the  Report,  "they  granted  an  in- 
creased scale  of  pensions  to  officers  of  the  British  army, 
involving  an  increased  charge  on  the  taxpayer,  and 
India   has  been  required  to  take  her  share  of  this 
burden.    The  increased  pension  charge  was  a  part  of 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  effecting  a  great  reform.  .  .  . 
The  Indian  Government  .  .  contend  that  Purchase  was 
a  purely  English  abuse,  and  that  it  was  not  right  to 
make  India  pay  for  the  pensions  that  followed  abolition 
of  the  abuse.  .  .  .  This  argument  might  have  been  put 
forward  with  some  force  if  the  Imperial  Government 
had  asked  India  to  provide  a  part  of  the  compensation 
paid  to  Purchase  officers,  but  India  was  not  asked  to 
share  that  burden."    The  general  indifference  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  whole  subject  of  Indian 
finance  as  evidenced  in  the  numbers  who  attend  the 
annual  farce  played  over  it,  and  called  by  courtesy  a 
debate,  is  now  one  of  the  recognised  traditions  of  the 
House  about  which  it  is  growing  impossible  perhaps  to 
make  a  fresh  jest  or  point  a  new  sarcasm.    But  it 
would  prove  an  instructive  side-light  on  the  psycho- 
logical attitude  of  the  thin  minority  which  does  affect 
some    interest    in    that     performance    to  discover 
whether  any,   and   how  many,   have  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  consider  the  explanation  of  the  Report,  we 
do  not  say,  satisfactory,  but  relevant.    There  is  no 
charge  made  on  India  for  the  higher  pensions  given  to 
British  officers  since  the  abolition  of  Purchase,  that 
can  also  claim  to  be  fairly  made,  to  which  any  objection 
can  be,  or,  so  far  as  the  public  know,  has  ever  been, 
offered.    But  there  is  one  obvious  feature  of  this  charge 
that  cannot  be  overlooked.    It  must  be  of  a  consistent 
kind  and   of  only   slightly   varying   amounts,  from 
beginning   to   end.    There   can   be   no   reason  why 
,£4, 000,000  a  year  should  have  been  demanded  from 
1870  to  1884  under  some  capital  pretext,  and  a  very 
different   amount   demanded,  in   consequence  of  an 
indignant  protest  from  India,  from  1884  to  the  present 
time.    The  whole  point  of  the  accusation  made  by 
Lord  Northbrook,  and  not  only  not  denied  but  virtually 
admitted  at  the  time  by  Lord  Kimberley,  has  been 
either  carelessly  or  else  carefully  evaded  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission.     If  anything  like  a  systematic  mis- 
appropriation, deliberate  or  inconsiderate,  of  Indian 
funds  has  taken  place,  it  might  occur  to  various  orators 
that  the  rhetorical  energy  used  in  conjuring  up  sympathy 
for  suffering  India,  might  be  not  less  worthily  employed 
in  advocating  restitution.— Yours,        W.  C.  Madge. 


TEXEBR.E  AMORIS. 

A.  S  when,  at  evening,  river,  field,  and  tree 

Are  rapt  away  and  rendered  up  to  night, 
So  pass  my  thoughts  and  my  desires  to  thee. 

Awhile,  under  thy  whelming  heaven,  they  cease  : 
Then  are  re-born  to  an  enchanted  light, 
Permitting  of  them  nothing  but  the  peace. 


REVIEWS. 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  ANGLICANISM. 

"Church  Problems:  a  Review  of  Modern  Angli- 
canism." By  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Hensley  Henson.  London  :  John  Murray. 
1900.  12s. 

AFTER  all  is  there  a  Church  of  England?    Is  there 
anything  more  than  a  combination  of  religious 
parties,  held  together  by  the  artificial  bond  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  of  a  Liturgy  which  all  have  agreed  to 
accept  but    which  all  interpret  as  they  please  ?  Is 
there  a  Church  with  real  principle  and  a  real  character  of 
its  own  ?    If  one  were  to  judge  merely  by  Church  historv 
in  the  past  and  Church  controversy  in  the  present,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  very  prompt  answer. 
There  seems  to  be  a  perpetual  and  futile  struggle  to 
viake  the  Church  of  England  something  definite,  to 
give  it  a  distinctive  character.    The  very  energy  and. 
failure  of  the  effort  seem  to  suggest  that  after  all  the 
only  real  self  of  the  Church   is  an  impalpable  and 
evasive  legal  fiction.     But   a  deeper   knowledge  of 
history,  and  a  wiser  insight  into  controversy,  show  that 
in  this  very  evasiveness  rightly  considered,  is  the  mark 
for  a  very  real  and  true  character.    Truth  evades  the 
strictness  of  definitions  :  ideas  in  proportion  to  their 
depth  and  fruitfulness  evade  the  symmetry  of  systems  ; 
life  evades  the  logic  of  theory.    The  character  of  the 
Church  of  England — the  ideal  which  it  has  set  before 
itself,  or  which  Providence  in  the  shaping  of  history  has 
set  before  it — is  to  present  and  preserve  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  form  which  recog- 
nises the  width  of  its  truth  :  which  leaves  scope  for  the 
development  of  its  ideas  and  for  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  its  life.    Character  is  called  out  and  revealed 
in  great  crises  :  and  in  the  century-long  crisis  of  the 
Reformation   the   Church  of  England,  painfully  but 
surely,  came  to  know  itself,  to  discern  its  true  character. 
The  Reformation,  says  Dean  Church,  "  sprang  from  an 
idea,  a  great  and  solid  one,  even  though  dimly  com- 
prehended, but  not  from  a  theory  or  a  system."  The 
idea  was  to  take  the  existing  historical  Church,  to  re- 
lease it  from  usurpations  and  corruptions,  to  set  it 
in  touch  with  the  new  forces,  national,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  which  were  arising,  and  so  to  give  it  freedom 
to  develop.    In  the  days  of  stress  and  conflict,  when 
"the  spirit  of  fight  drove  men  into  opposite  camps  and 
led   them   to   entrench    themselves   behind  opposite 
systems,  few  men  were  calm  or  patient  enough  to 
appreciate  or  even  to  discern  such  an  idea.    The  men 
of  religion  derided  and  the  men  of  politics  accepted  it, 
as  a  mere  compromise,  without  any  inherent  principle 
of  its  own.    But  those  who  had  the  time  to  think,  and 
a  temper  for  detachment  from  the  more  vulgar  quarrels 
of  the  day,  grasped  the  idea  and  set  to  work  to  vindicate 
it.    This  was  the  work  of  Hooker,  of  Andrewes,  of  the 
great  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Their  argu- 
ments showed  that  the  idea  was  reasonable  :  their 
learning,  that  it  was  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Primitive 
Church  :  their  lives  that  it  was  capable  of  producing  a 
very  real  and  noble  type  of  piety.    The  Prayer  Book  as 
it  finally  emerged  from  the  throes  of  the  Reformation 
was  its  most  adequate  expression  ;  and  moulded  the 
lives  of  generations  of  "  sober  and  peaceable  "  sons  of 
the  Church  into  conformity  with  it.    But  it  carried 
with  it  the  penalty  of  its  own  greatness.    It  left  room 
for  development  :  consequently  it  forfeited  the  surface 
security  and  artificial  peace  of  a  complete  and  authori- 
tative system.    It  desired  to  meet  and  if  possible  incor- 
porate what  was  best  in  new  movements  of  mind  and 
spirit:  consequently  it  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  constant 
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■crises.  Its  aim  was  the  widest  comprehension  pos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  fidelity  to  the  main  stream 
of  historic  Christianity :  consequently  it  could  never 
satisfy  the  partisan  temperament.  Its  spirit  was  quiet 
and  peaceable  :  consequently  it  gave  the  indolent  an 
excuse  for  sloth,  and  the  excitable  a  provocation  to 
discontent.  In  fact  for  its  full  realisation  it  required  a 
temperament  possessed  of  just  those  qualities  which  the 
ordinary  man — especially  when  to  his  ordinariness  is 
added  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  religious  questions — 
finds  most  difficult,  the  qualities  of  zeal  tempered  by 
patience,  of  moderation  combined  with  strength,  of 
enthusiasm  controlled  by  patience,  of  faith  sobered  by 
reasonableness.  It  follows  that  whenever,  as  at  pre- 
sent, the  spirit  of  controversy  is  aroused  the  true  idea 
— the  essential  character — of  the  Church  of  England  is 
driven  into  the  background.  It  is  not  one  which  can 
strive  and  cry  and  make  its  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
street.  Hence  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  When  rival 
factions  are  proclaiming  what  the  Anglican  Church 
ought  to  be  and  what  they  intend  to  make  it,  men  lose 
sight  of  what  after  all  it  is. 

The  aim  of  the  essays  which  Mr.  Henson  has  edited 
is  to  recall  men's  minds  to  this  neglected  fact — •"  to 
bring  under  the  public  view  a  worthier  version  of 
Anglicanism  than  that  which  is  provided  by  the  con- 
troversies of  the  hour."  The  aim  is  thus  both  excel- 
lent and  timely.  It  is  a  public  service  to  recall  men's 
minds  from  the  narrow  and  fragmentary  issues  of 
current  controversy  to  the  real  character  of  the  Anglican 
ideal.  In  many  respects  the  aim  is  admirably  carried 
out.  Mr.  Henson,  with  the  nervous  style  and  vigorous 
logic  which  he  always  shows,  and  with  a  modera- 
tion which  he  does  not  always  show,  sketches 
the  main  outlines  of  the  historical  position  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and  its  bearings  on  the  vexed  incident 
of  its  establishment.  Mr.  Burrows  dwells  on  the  reserve, 
the  recurrence  to  first  principles,  the  fidelity  to  facts, 
and  the  breadth  of  view  which  mark  the  best  Anglican 
theology,  and  on  the  principles  of  its  worship  which 
commend  themselves  to  the  sober  and  reserved  English 
nature.  Mr.  Strong  illustrates  with  clearness  and  force 
one  application  of  the  Anglican  desire  to  meet  new 
increments  of  thought — the  relation  between  the  Bible 
and  modern  criticism.  Mr.  Bernard  Wilson  shows  that 
the  Church  has  at  least  begun  to  meet  the  expansion  of 
national  life  into  the  Empire.  Mr.  Beeching  in  one  of 
the  best  essays  in  the  book  illustrates  the  spirit  and 
temperament  of  Anglicanism  as  it  is  mirrored  in  litera- 
ture— in  the  writings  especially  of  Hooker,  Andrewes, 
Isaak  Walton,  John  Donne  and  George  Herbert.  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  makes  some  trenchant  observations  on  the 
danger  of  organised  parties  to  the  true  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  Church.  Professor  Collins  and  Mr.  Headlam 
very  clearly  describe  the  relationship  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  other  great  branches  of  the  historic 
Church — the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of  the  Orthodox 
East.  It  is  obvious  that  the  attempt  to  cover  a  ground 
so  wide  by  a  series  of  short  essays  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  :  and  criticism  of  details  both  of  style,  notably 
in  Mr.  Burrows'  essays,  and  of  argument  would  be 
easy.  But  we  can  heartily  commend  the  book  to  the 
educated  laity  who  wish  to  keep  their  heads  in  the 
strife  of  tongues,  and  to  base  their  instinctive  dislike 
of  contending  parties  on  grounds  of  reason  and  history. 

There  is,  however,  one  defect  which  such  a  collection 
of  essays  almost  inevitably  displays.  There  is  some- 
thing in  itself  contradictory  to  the  true  ideal  of  Angli- 
canism in  any  attempt  to  take  up  a  brief  for  Anglicanism 
as  at  any  particular  period  it  happens  to  be.  It  is  no 
mere  paradox  to  say  that  there  are  two  attempts  alike 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Anglicanism  -the  attempt 
promptly  and  hurriedly  to  make  it  perfect,  and  the 
attempt  to  justify  its  actual  imperfections.  The  latter 
attempt  is  the  flaw  of  this  book.  For  example,  the 
actual  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State  at  the 
present  time  are  manifestly,  perhaps  glaringly,  im- 
perfect. It  is  one  thing  to  deal  with  them  patiently, 
quietly,  with  a  just  sense  of  the  complicated  issues  in- 
volved :  it  is  another  thing  to  acquiesce  in  them.  The 
great  blank  in  these  essays  is  any  adequate  treatment 
of  Church  Reform.  The  Vicar  of  Leeds  is  almost  the 
only  writer  who  faces  its  necessity.  Mr.  Henson  (as  on 
p.  66)  seems  to  treat  "  the  Christian  state  "  as  if  it  were 


at  this  day  a  fact,  whereas  it  is  obviously  a  fiction,  fruitful 
of  portent  and  unnecessary  anomalies.  Again  Mr.  Burrows 
(p.  204)  is  entitled  to  praise  "the  sobriety,  the  reserve 
of  Anglican  worship,"  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  cover 
with  this  praise  its  "dull  respectable  uniformity." 
That  is  precisely  the  fault  into  which  it  tends  to  drift  : 
and  no  good  can  come  of  any  attempt  to  defend  it. 
Mr.  Whitmore  need  not  spoil  his  effort  to  prove  the 
value  of  endowments  by  implying  that  the  laity  of  the 
English  Church  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the  liberality 
of  nonconformist  bodies.  The  one  hope  for  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  present  day  to  realise  its  ideal — to 
meet  new  conditions  and  find  scope  for  development — 
is  that  the  men  who  are  most  attached  to  its  character- 
istic moderation  should  be  frank  to  admit  defects  and 
obstacles,  and  strenuous  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is 
because  they  are  moderate  that  they  ought  to  be  zealous 
in  reform,  otherwise  they  leave  reform  to  the  fanatic 
and  the  partisan. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  such  a  book  as 
this  makes  very  plain.  It  is  this  :  let  any  layman  of 
average  intelligence  and  seriousness  read,  say,  Mr. 
Beeching's  essay  on  Anglicanism  in  Literature.  He 
will  probably  say  "The  Church  as  these  men  describe 
it  is  the  Church  for  me."  But  it  cannot  be  too 
emphatically  asserted  that  this  is  a  Church  which  the 
modern  political  Protestant  and  Puritan — with  his 
Liverpool  Bill — would  destroy.  He  is  the  enemy  to-day 
as  he  was  three  hundred  years  ago  to  the  spirit  of 
Hooker  and  Herbert.  He  asks  not,  as  his  antagonists 
with  all  their  faults,  liberty  to  exist  but  power  to  pro- 
scribe, and  to  bind  the  historic  Church  of  England  to 
the  limits  of  a  narrow  and  negative  sect. 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

"  A  History  of  Russian  Literature."     By  K.  Walis- 
zewski.  (Literatures  of  the  World.)  Heinemann.  6s. 

THERE  is  nothing  harder  in  the  way  of  criticism 
than  to  treat  intelligently  of  a  whole  literature  in  a 
single  volume;  though  the  thing  can  be  done — Mr.Gosse, 
for  example,  who  edits  this  series  of  Mr.  Heinemann's, 
has  done  it  himself  for  modern  English  literature,  and 
Professor  Murray  has  done  it  for  the  Greek.  And  if 
M.  Waliszewski  appears  to  us  to  have  failed  we 
recognise  ungrudgingly  that  the  attempt  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  forlorn  hope.  Russian  literature  is  a  living 
fact  for  Europe ;  they  who  study  the  art  of  fiction 
know  that  it  has  no  more  accomplished  master  than 
Tourgu6nieff ;  and  it  is  evident  to  all  that  Count 
Tolstoi  is  not  merely  a  great  writer,  but  a  great 
influence.  Still,  in  spite  of  that,  an  interest  in  the  two 
or  three  great  names  hardly  extends  itself  beyond 
them.  We  recognise  the  works  of  Russians,  we  do 
not  recognise  a  Russian  culture,  and  this  is  where  M. 
Waliszewski  might  have  helped  yet  does  not  help  us. 
Such  a  book  as  he  has  written  ought,  one  would  think, 
to  envisage  the  national  literature  as  a  continuous  effort 
of  the  race  towards  expression  ;  he  ought  to  help  us  to 
understand  the  mind  of  Russia  and  he  does  not.  We 
make  every  allowance  for  a  foreigner  writing  our 
tongue  with  a  foreigner's  imperfect  sense  of  literary 
fitness  ;  and  for  a  critic  set  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  conveying  to  us  general  ideas  of  a  literature 
of  which  we  value  only  a  few  products  and  those 
almost  the  latest.  But  we  are  obliged  to  record  the 
fact  that  he  leaves  us  very  little  wiser  than  we  were 
before  reading,  just  because  he  lacks  the  art  of 
selecting  in  a  huge  subject  only  the  illuminating  facts. 
In  so  far  as  concerns  the  literature  of  this  century  we 
had  hoped  to  find  in  him  an  elucidating  commentary 
upon  Tourguenieff  s  story  of  "  Punin  and  Baburin '' 
which  suggests  so  well  the  contrast  of  the  old  and  the 
new,  and  the  violent  reaction  of  a  mind  nurtured  upon 
Lomonossov  against  what  seemed  then  at  least  the 
poisonous  ferment  of  Pushkin. 

And  yet  if  one  reads  him  with  sympathy  M. 
Waliszewski  can  explain  a  good  deal.  Russian  popular 
poetry,  epic  and  ballad,  was  created  in  an  age  before 
Christianity,  and  when  the  Church  was  established  the 
Church  controlled  writing  and  printing  from  the  first. 
Thus  the  old  songs  and  sagas  went  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  by  word  of  mouth,  an  intimate  and 
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peculiar  heritage  of  which  no  sense  could  penetrate  to 
the  outside  world.  This  literature  has  been  and  is  being- 
collected  and  for  its  value  we  may  take  M.  Waliszewski's 
word.  It  has,  as  yet,  no  value  for  Europe  but  to 
establish  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  always  something. 
Nothing  comes  of  nothing,  and  if  the  race  had  always 
been  dumb,  we  should  ill  account  to  ourselves  fcr  such 
a  flowering  of  the  national  genius  as  has  given  within 
this  century  a  high  place  to  the  Russian  among  modern 
literature.  But  M.  Waliszewski  can  explain  readily 
enough  the  apparent  silence.  Voice  after  voice  was 
silenced  in  exile  ;  and  when  a  so-called  liberalism  or 
enlightenment  reached  the  throne,  there  was  a  welcome 
only  for  borrowed  ideas.  Karamzine,  whose  influence 
on  literature  M.  Waliszewski  likens  to  that  of  Catherine 
on  Russian  society',  was  the  favoured  writer  of  the  Court 
but  his  models  were  the  English  sentimentalists.  And 
even  Krylov  the  "first  national  poet  of  Russia  "  was 
an  imitator  of  La  Fontaine,  while  Pushkin  himself 
deliberately  followed  the  example  of  Byron. 

But  in  Krylov  as  in  Pushkin  the  national  tempera- 
ment asserted  itself;  Europe  supplied  only  the  shape 
of  the  bottle  in  which  the  liquor  was  to  be  poured.  So 
much  at  least  we  are  well  content  to  take  on  faith, 
for  it  is  hopeless  to  read  the  Russian  poets  in  any 
translation  known  to  us.  But  the  characteristic  of  all 
Russian  literature  as  we  know  it  at  its  best  is  an 
extraordinary  consciousness  of  alien  models  and  yet  a 
potent  originality  of  its  own.  In  Tolstoi  as  in  Tourgue- 
nieff  the  Russian  idea  and  the  Russian  character 
develop  themselves,  one  might  say,  deliberately  by 
representing  their  own  conflict  with  Western  ideals. 
Always  the  writers  are  conscious  of  their  position 
midway  between  the  cultured  classes  of  Europe  on  the 
one  side  (whose  language  and  whose  thoughts  are 
familiar  to  them  as  no  foreign  language  or  culture  is 
familiar  to  the  average  Englishman  or  Frenchman) 
and  the  peasants  on  the  other,  tillers  of  Russian  soil  ; 
and  always  they  are  asserting  directly  or  by  implication 
their  true  kinship  with  the  peasant  not  with  the  alien. 
Tourguenieff,  living  in  Paris, writesendlesslyof  the  broad 
plains  of  black  earth,  the  waving  corn  crops,  the  slow- 
running  rivers,  the  wide  diffusion  of  sunshine  ;  Tolstoi, 
describing  Levine  the  proprietor  at  work  to  introduce 
among  his  moujiks  European  machinery,  European 
•skill,  and  European  desire  for  advancement,  shows 
Levine  finding  in  the  old  peasants  who  meet  him  at  the 
mowing  a  fulness  of  sympathy  and  a  natural  companion- 
-ship  that  he  seeks  vainly  in  his  own  cosmopolitan  class. 

Russia  is  certainly  not  now  the  silent  sister  ;  she  has 
tongues  enough  to  expound  her  hopes,  her  instincts, 
and  her  qualities  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  another  critic 
might  by  concentrating  his  attention  on  a  more  limited 
field  do  something  that  M.  Waliszewski  has  not  done 
to  bring  Russian  literature  home  to  us  as  a  whole.  For 
the  moment  what  strikes  us  is  everywhere  throughout 
it  a  curious  uneasy  self-consciousness  as  if  the  race  and 
its  writers  were  continually  concerned  to  justify  their 
ideals  and  even  their  existence  before  unfriendly  judges. 
But  perhaps  the  defects  of  M.  Waliszewski's  book  are  of 
race.  He  does  not  in  the  least  understand  the  public 
he  writes  for  and  his  illustrations  of  his  own  meaning 
are  cosmopolitan  not  English.  Books  of  this  kind 
ought  decidedly  to  be  written  by  a  man  taken  from  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

AMONG  THE  BIRDS  IN  NORTHERN  SHIRES. 

-"Among  the  Birds  in  Northern  Shires."    By  Charles 

D  ixon.  London  :  Blackie.  1900.  js.  6d. 
YX,TE  envy  men  like  Mr.  Dixon,  with  whom  the  study 
»  »  of  natural  history  is  become  a  passion.  For 
them  the  country  has  a  perennial  charm  ;  the  bleakest 
seasons  and  the  most  dreary  days  are  abounding  in 
interest  and  excitement.  The  latest  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
many  books  on  the  subject  professes  to  devote  itself  to 
the  Northern  Shires,  but  the  picturesque  frontispiece — 
Bird-life  in  Hande— shows  that  his  remarks  take  a 
far  wider  range.  He  carries  us  up  to  the  colonies  of 
clamorous  sea-birds  on  the  Scottish  coasts,  and  takes 
us  down  to  the  breezy  moorland  and  sheltered  dells  of 
the  South-West.  Apropos  of  that  striking  frontis- 
piece, we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Dixon  on  finding  an 


illustrator  so  spirited  and  intelligent  as  Mr.  Charles 
Whymper.  Mr.  Whymper  is  singularly  happy  in  in- 
dicating the  idiosyncrasies  of  birds  with  a  few  telling 
strokes  of  the  pencil.  Take  the  pensive  sandpiper  ;  the 
smouldering  truculence  in  the  keen  eye  of  the  merlin  ; 
the  irrepressible  gaiety  of  the  sprightly  grey  wagtail  ;  or 
the  savage  misanthropy  of  the  ill-boding  raven,  as  he  sits 
bunched  up  on  the  blasted  crag,  keeping  a  lively  look- 
out for  booty. 

Naturally  Mr.  Dixon  makes  his  moan  over  the  deso- 
lation of  once-favourite  bird  haunts  and  the  destruc- 
tion or  extermination  of  interesting  species.  His  home  for 
many  years  seems  to  have  been  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sheffield,  and  there  he  has  seen  strange 
and  sad  changes.  Prosperity  and  industrial  develop- 
ment are  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  the 
wild  and  beautiful  in  nature.  Such  progress  is  not 
avoidable  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  regretted  ;  indis- 
criminating  game  preservation  has  much  more  to 
answer  for.  Ignorant  keepers  have  carte  blanche  to 
shoot  and  trap,  and  shortsighted  farmers  are  betrayed 
into  suicidal  folly.  Mr.  Dixon  pleads  for  many  much- 
maligned  birds,  and  seldom  has  counsel  made  out  more 
plausible  cases.  Sometimes  his  enthusiasm  may  carry 
him  too  far,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hen-harrier  which  nests 
on  the  grouse  moors.  He  pronounces  it  harmless,  and 
it  may  be  guiltless  of  young  grouse-blood,  but  he  gives 
himself  and  his  argument  away  when  he  admits  that  it 
is  the  most  inveterate  of  egg-hunters.  But  as  a  rule 
his  reasoning  has  irresistible  force  :  few  of  the  species 
he  defends  may  have  stainless  characters,  but  in 
most  instances  the  evil  they  may  do  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  good.  And  after  all,  our  great 
landowners  should  rise  to  something  more  than  mere 
pecuniary  considerations.  It  is  well  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  a  few  brace  of  grouse,  or  the  trifling  reduction  in 
the  rent  of  a  sheep  farm,  to  preserve  such  ornaments 
of  the  mountain  as  the  eagles  or  the  peregrines. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Dixon  that  the  shepherds  were 
in  the  habit  of  setting  down  all  missing  lambs  to  the 
score  of  the  golden  eagles,  but  happily  the  extension 
of  the  deer  forests  is  doing  much  towards  restoring 
the  race.  The  osprey  like  the  ill-fated  night-jar  was 
the  victim  of  an  unscientific  sobriquet.  He  was  called 
the  fishing-hawk,  was  persecuted,  and  is  well-nigh  ex- 
terminated. Even  so  good  a  sportsman  and  naturalist 
as  Frederick  St.  John  disgraced  himself  by  his  shame- 
less raid  on  the  pillar-eyries  in  the  Sutherlandshire 
lochs,  for  the  ospreys  and  their  eggs  were  greatly 
coveted  for  museums.  Monstrous  as  it  is,  it  seems  to 
be  hardly  in  sporting  nature  to  resist  taking  a  shot  at 
a  rare  specimen.  There  should  be  more  sanctuaries  in 
the  British  islands,  whither  migrants  returning  year 
after  year  could  feel  absolutely  safe  from  disturbance. 
Mr.  Dewar  in  his  delightful  volume  on  the  Hamp- 
shire Highlands  has  shown  how  much  has  been 
done  in  marsh  and  meadowland  by  simply  warning 
trespassers  off  the  Hampshire  trout  streams,  and  Mr. 
Cornish  tells  a  similar  story  as  to  the  wild  swannery  on 
Lord  Ilchester's  domains.  Keepers  are  too  often 
ignorant  or  prejudiced,  but  shrewd  farmers  ought  to 
know  better.  When  they  are  scaring  the  rooks  off  the 
spring  sowings,  they  forget  that  they  would  grow  no 
crops  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  rooks'  consumption  of 
the  wire-worms.  They  put  a  price  on  the  heads  of  the 
barn  owls,  those  insatiable  mousers,  which  are  worth, 
as  Mr.  Dixon  remarks,  any  number  of  cats  in  their 
stackyards.  So  anglers  show  no  mercy  to  the  dippers 
or  water-ousels,  because  they  are  supposed  to  feed  on 
the  trout  spawn.  Whether  they  occasionally  tamper 
with  the  spawn  or  not,  it  is  certain  they  clear  the 
streams  of  noxious  insects  which  would  otherwise 
leave  them  troutless.  The  only  remedy  for  hurtful 
ignorance  is  better  education,  but  undoubtedly  the 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  nature  by  the  game 
preserves  has  sometimes  done  the  farmers  serious 
injury.  The  destruction  of  the  hawks  has  multiplied 
the  wood-pigeons  prodigiously,  though  even  these 
pigeons  do  good  service  in  keeping  down  the  rag- 
weed ;  and  since  the  sparrow-hawk,  in  particular,  has 
virtually  disappeared  in  many  districts,  the  sparrows, 
always  prolific,  have  increased  most  mischievously. 

We  have  perhaps  done  Mr.  Dixon  some  injustice  in 
dealing  with  his  book  rather  from  the  utilitarian  point 
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of  view.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  poetry  in  his  classifica- 
tion of  bird-regions  which  strikes  the  keynote  to  the 
fascination  of  the  chapters.  We  follow  him  "  By 
Upland  Streams,"  where  the  water-ousel  is  singing 
even  through  the  chill  of  the  winters.  "  On  Mountain 
and  Loch" — "On  Moorland  and  Roughs"  tell  their 
own  romantic  tales  of  the  birds  that  are  ever  on  the 
search  for  solitude.  In  "  Forest  and  Copse  "  and  in 
"  Farm  and  Garden,"  we  meet  with  the  familiar  birds 
and  songsters  of  our  rambles.  They  are  interspersed 
with  charming  individual  sketches — of  the  skulking 
landrail  ;  of  the  jackdaws  who  have  their  homes  in 
the  clefts  of  the  Derbyshire  cliffs  and  in  the  hollow 
trunks  of  the  oaks  in  Sherwood  Forest  ;  of  the  moth- 
hunting  night-jar  on  the  flutter  between  dusk  and  dark, 
of  the  Solan  geese  of  the  Bass,  and  the  fulmars  of  S. 
Kilda.  With  regard  to  the  night-jar,  a  special  favourite 
of  ours,  we  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dixon  a  question.  Is 
it  certain  that  as  he  and  other  naturalists  assert,  it  never 
lays  more  than  a  couple  of  eggs?  We  know  that  once 
in  the  pine  woods  near  Bournemouth  we  almost  stepped 
into  a  nest,  when  four  young  night-jars,  barely  full- 
fledged,  fluttered  up  and  asunder  like  the  bursting 
fragments  of  a  shell.  If  they  were  not  from  the  eggs 
of  the  same  mother,  two  broods  must  have  hatched  out 
side  by  side  and  simultaneously. 


THE  HERO  OF  TWO  NATIONS. 
'Heroes  of  the  Nations  : —Charlemagne  (Charles  the 
Great),  the  Hero  of  Two  Nations."    By  H.  W. 
Carless  Davis.    London  and  New  York  :  Putnam's 
Sons.     1900.  5s. 

THE  biographer  of  Charlemagne  has  special  diffi- 
culties to  face.  Even  if  he  confines  himself  to 
biography  of  the  narrowest  sort,  to  discovering  facts, 
defining  his  hero's  aims,  making  a  readable  yet  honest 
narrative,  his  task  is  anything  but  light  ;  for  the  eighth 
century  after  Christ  remains  a  dark  age  in  spite  of  the 
patient  work  of  a  score  of  learned  men.  The  facts 
once  ascertained  need  a  setting ;  the  biographer  must 
explain  the  political,  social,  and  religious  conditions  of 
an  age  particularly  unlike  his  own.  If  he  is  a  wise 
man  he  takes  very  little  knowledge  for  granted  in  his 
readers.  Charlemagne,  the  great  Frank  who  made  the 
first  comprehensive  attempt  to  restore  unity  in  the 
West  after  the  break  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
wanderings  of  the  German  peoples,  "  was  not  a  French- 
man ;  he  was  not  a  German."  He  lived  before  the 
nations  of  the  West  came  into  being,  in  an  age  that 
was  neither  ancient,  that  is  classical,  nor  mediaeval  as 
that  word  is  commonly  understood.  The  narrative  of 
his  life  must  therefore  be  unusually  rich  in  explanation  ; 
its  writer  must  forget  his  own  knowledge,  and  make  no 
attempt  to  write  for  specialists.  If,  like  Mr.  Davis, 
he  wishes  further  to  "give  some  idea  of  the  first 
Western  Emperor's  .  .  .  influence  upon  European 
history,"  a  very  natural  wish,  and  to  say  something  of 
the  Charlemagne  of  legend,  as  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  if  the  "  heroic  "  side  of  his  theme  is  not  to  be 
neglected,-  and  to  do  all  this  within  the  limits  of  three 
hundred  odd  pages,  he  may  be  thankful  if  he  escapes 
the  bog  of  dulness  in  which  historians  who  try  to  set 
down  as  many  reasonably  accurate  statements  as 
possible  in  a  given  space  are  sometimes  lost.  These 
difficulties  Mr.  Davis  has  faced  and,  broadly  speaking, 
overcome.  Now  and  again  he  overloads  his  chapters 
to  the  injury  of  his  narrative.  Here  and  there  he  gives 
abstracts  of  learned  discussions  which  should,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  either  have  been  omitted  or  greatly  ex- 
panded. Sometimes  he  slips  into  that  too  allusive 
stylo,  which  is  the  scholar's  snare.  But  these  defects 
do  not  occur  often  enough,  nor  in  a  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced form,  to  injure  seriously  an  excellent  piece  of 
work. 

The  opening  chapter,  which  contains  a  sketch  of 
European  society  in  the  eighth  century,  is  admirably 
clear  and  restrained.  "  All  men  lived  by  the  land. 
Even  kings  studied  the  economy  of  their  demesnes  as 
minutely  as  the  administration  of  their  realms.  A 
murrain  meant  privation,  a  short  harvest  brought  the 
pinch  of  famine,  untimely  frosts  or  droughts  were 
noted  by  careful  annalists  in  the  same  register  with  the 
campaigns  of  emperors."    "  The  minds  formed  by  such 


a  life  are  slow  and  heavy,  suspicious  of  change,  un- 
inventive,  unaspiring."  "The  Dark  Ages  mourned 
despondently  over  their  own  decrepitude.  Their  writers 
sighed  for  the  vanished  'youth  of  the  world,' when 
energies  were  fresher  and  the  senses  keener.  .  .  . 
Most  of  all  the  Dark  Ages  loved,  as  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  vanished  unity,  the  old  Imperial  capital — 
'  Rome  the  golden,  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world.'  " 
It  was  Charlemagne's  task  to  utilise  this  reverence  for 
the  old  Roman  world  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  some 
sort  of  unity  into  the  dislocated  and  politically  aimless 
world  in  which  the  men  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies lived  out  their  dull,  uncertain  lives.  His  own 
people  were  the  Eastern  Franks,  whose  headquarters 
lay  in  the  lands  immediately  south-west  and  west  of 
the  Rhine,  a  German  race  professing  Christianity  and 
just  tinged  with  Roman  civilisation.  Mr.  Davis  deals 
with  the  early  history  and  institutions  of  the  Franks 
in  a  necessarily  crowded  but  most  successful  chapter. 
Difficult  constitutional  and  social  problems  are 
lightly  touched,  and  explained  sufficiently  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand  without  any  pretence  at  scientific  com- 
pleteness. We  learn  all  that  we  need  of  those  Franks 
who  under  Charlemagne  built  up,  and  for  a  few  years 
held  together,  an  empire  that  reached  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Elbe  and  from  the  Channel  to  Rome  and  Vienna. 

The  ground  being  prepared  Mr.  Davis  plunges  into 
his  narrative  and  the  manifold  activities  of  his  hero — 
the  struggle  with  his  brother,  the  alliance  with  the 
Popes,  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kings  of  Italy 
and  the  vassal  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Aquitaine,  the 
long,  weary,  and  bloody  crusades  against  the  heathen 
Saxons  of  North-west  Germany  and  the  Moors  of 
Spain.  All  is  well,  often  most  vigorously,  told.  The 
chapters  that  deal  with  the  lawgiving  of  Charles,  with 
the  life  of  his  Court,  with  his  strenuous  if  not  very  dis- 
creet attempt  at  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  his  sturdy 
patronage  of  the  learning  of  his  day,  are  all  sound  and 
readable.  When  Mr.  Davis  comes  to  handle  the  cir- 
cumstances, inner  meaning,  and  results  of  the  great 
event  of  Christmas  Day,  800,  the  coronation  of  Charles 
as  Emperor  by  Pope  Leo  before  the  high  altar  of  S. 
Peter's,  he  has  to  stand  comparison  with  those  pages  of 
Mr.  Bryce  of  which  it  has  been  written  by  one  fitted  to 
speak  confidently  that  it  is  a  marvel  "that  a  young 
Oxford  student  should  have  left  so  little  to  be  said  by 
those  who  come  after  him."  The  new  book  comes  out 
of  the  test  well,  although  its  author  stumbles  once  or 
twice  over  the  obstacles  of  which  we  have  spoken,  whilst 
dealing  with  the  break  up  of  the  dominions  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  later  history  of  the  mediaeval  Empire. 

We  thank  Mr.  Davis  for  a  good  book.  We  regret 
a  rather  defective  index  and  see  no  reason  for  calling 
Cologne  Koln  ;  but  we  are  grateful  for  excellent  maps, 
for  illustrations  which  are  a  real  help  to  the  text,  and 
for  the  noble  old  title  of  "  Charlemagne,"  which  has 
fallen  somewhat  into  discredit  of  late. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

"Social  Life  in  the  British  Army.''    By  An  Officer. 
London  :  Long.     1900.  6s. 

THIS  is  a  very  unpretentious  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
fairly  accurate  endeavour  to  acquaint  civilian 
readers  with  some  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  British 
officer  in  peace-time.  Such  a  book  cannot  fail  to  re- 
produce the  language  and  views  of  the  particular  branch 
of  the  service  with  which  the  author  himself  has  been 
most  in  contact,  and  this  may  account  for  the  peculiarity 
of  some  of  the  expressions  employed.  Thus  in  the 
frontispiece  we  have  a  picture  of  "Guest  Night  at 
Mess,"  and  on  p.  56  follows  a  description  of  this  same 
function.  Here  we  learn  that  "  it  is  de  rigueur  in  every 
well-ordered  regiment  that  everyofficer,  whether  married 
or  single,  present  with  the  regiment,  should  dine  at 
mess  on  guest  nights."  This  is,  indeed,  news  to  us. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  author  on  another  occasion  we 
might  truly  say,  "Woe  betide  the  unfortunate  youth 
who  is  unwary  enough  "  to  talk  of  a  guest  night,  if  he 
belongs  to  any  regiment  with  any  pretensions  to  be 
considered  a  "crack''  one.  11c  might  as  well  adopt 
the  detestably  vulgar  jargon  of  the  day,  sanctified  by 
the  cheap  pros;  and  Kiulyatd  Kipling  and  talk  of  the 
men  of  his  regiment  as  "  tommies" — for  in  either  case 
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his  "correction  "  would  be  both  swift  and  sure  !  This 
repugnance  to  the  expression  "guest  night"  un- 
doubtedly arises  from  the  unpleasant  ideas  it  suggests 
of  a  body  of  officers  who  usually  live  anyhow  and  eat 
anything  they  can  get,  and  who  once  a  week  indulge 
in  an  ostentatious  banquet  to  which  they  invite  their 
"  o-uests  "  with  the  vain  hope  of  making  them  believe 
that  such  is  their  ordinary  mode  of  life. 

The  preface  contains  some  sensible  remarks  on  the 
•danger  which  may  lie  before  us  if,  in  our  anxiety  to 
•reform  our  army  system  after  the  war,  we  depart  from 
the  type  of  young  Englishman  who  has  hitherto  supplied 
the  officer  class.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
present  "  rough  material  "  from  which  our  officers  are 
evolved  are  well  aware  that  even  now  a  certain  minority 
•come  from  a  class  which  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  stamp  of  officer— one  that  the  men  will  have 
confidence  in  and  will  follow  anywhere.  The  author 
apologises  for  what  he  fears  may  be  considered  "  snob- 
bish "  in  saying  that  "  the  British  soldier  will  follow  a 
gentleman."  If  we  have  learnt  anything  in  our  past 
wars  it  is  this  undoubted  trait  in  our  gallant  soldiers,  and 
■hence  their  general  dislike  for  the  "  ranker  "  officer — one 
•of  themselves.  Any  system  of  cheapening  the  living  in 
■the  army  or  increasing  the  paymight,  and  probably  would, 
flood  it  with  a  highly  ineligible  cla^s  of  young  officer. 
Having  got  the  right  class  of  young  Englishman,  we 
must  in  the  future  see  that  his  training  is  such  as  at 
least  to  save  him  from  the  charge  of  being  considered 
"stupid."  The  author  considers  that  any  system  of 
•nomination  could  not  be  contemplated  seriously  for  a 
moment.  We  ask,  why?  It  is  a  system  that  has 
worked  admirably  in  the  sister  service. 

On  the  delicate  subject  of  officers'  wives  who,  by  the 
way,  are  described  as  "regimental  ladies" — a  terrible 
-expression  calling  to  mind  Peggy  O'Dowd  and  Glorvina 
— the  author  speaks  with  amusing  confidence.  His 
endeavours  to  outline  certain  rules  of  etiquette  as  re- 
gards officers'  wives  in  general  are,  to  say  the  least,  a 
trifle  venturesome.  It  is  here  that  we  learn  how  "  the 
married  officers  of  the  A  S.C.  see  that  their  wives  are 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  ladies  of 
the  regiment  in  the  garrison."  It  would  be  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  study  this  operation.  The 
neglect  which  he  describes  as  experienced  by  army 
doctors  and  more  especially  by  their  wives,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  it  seem  hard  to  believe.  We  can 
only  say  that  we  have  never  met  with  instances  where 
neglect  was  due  to  the  military  position  of  the  husband. 

The  book  contains  sixteen  admirable  drawings  by 
Mr.  R.  Caton  Woodville.  The  only  fault  we  find  with 
them  is  that  in  a  book  dealing  with  the  British  army  as 
a  whole,  about  half  the  pictures  are  devoted  to  our 
household  troops,  whereas  in  only  two  does  the  British 
private  soldier  of  the  line — "  the  man  who  wins  our 
battles" — figure.  Mr.  Woodville  evidently  still  in- 
dulges in  the  belief  that  an  eyeglass  is  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  British  officer. 


MORE  VERSE  THAT  IS  PERVERSE. 

<f  Wild  Eden."    By  G.   E.  Woodberry.    New  Vork  : 

The  Macmillan  Company.     1899.  5s. 
"  Christus  Victor:  a  Student's  Reverie."    By  H.  N. 

Dodge.    New  York  :  Putman's.    1899.  55-. 
"  Lyrics   of  Nature."    By    John    Bernard  O'Hara. 

Melbourne:    Melville,    Mullen    and     Co.  1899. 

3*  6cl. 

*'  Selected  Poems  :  Old  and  New."  By  Annie  Matheson. 

London  :  Frowde.    1899.    zs.  6d. 
**  Rhymes  Old  and  New."     Collected  by  M.  E.  E. 

Wright.    London  :  Unwin.     1900.    35-.  6d.  net. 
A/I  R.  WOODBERRY'S  fine  poetic  frenzy  threatens 
to   overstep  the  borders  of  sanity.     He  has 
a  partiality  for  roses  and  drags  them  in  with  wanton 
exuberance : 

"  To-day,  in  the  rose,  the  rose, 

For  my  love  I  have  perilled  my  heart ; 
Now,  ere  the  dying  glows 

From  the  placid  isles  depart, 
The  rose-bathed  planet  knows 
It  is  hers,  my  rose,  my  heart !  " 


We  wonder  whether  "in  the  rose"  should  have  been 
"under  the  rose,"  but  Mr.  Woodberry  cares  little  for 
sense.  He  talks  even  of  "the  rose  of  an  Arctic 
night."  All  this  is  sad  gibberish  enough,  but  in  the 
verses  entitled  "he  ate  the  Laurel  and  is  Mad"  the 
laurel-madness  is  even  more  conspicuous  : 

"  I  shall  go  singing  up  ice  and  snow  : 
'  Blow  soon,  dread  angel,  greatly  blow, 
Break  up,  ye  gulfs,  beneath,  above, 
Peal,  time's  last  music — "  love,  love,  love  "  !  '" 

To  "  sing  up  "  anything  does  not  sound  very  nice,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  dread  angel  should 
be  invited  to  blow,  greatly  or  otherwise.  The  word 
"syllabling"  would  also  be  unmusical  to  any  but  a 
Yankee  ear,  and  the  following  line  too  long  even  for 
prose  : 

"  And  all  the  spirits  rush  to  his  heart,  and  the  fragrant 
world,  save  her,  turns  dim." 

What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

Mr.  Dodge's  "Argument"  represents  a  student 
sitting  "in  an  old  New  England  farmhouse  in  medita- 
tion. .  .  .  Falling  into  a  train  of  reflection  upon  the 
human  form,  he  is  led  to  think  of  the  undeveloped 
powers  and  the  future  life  "  of  a  skeleton  beside  him. 
He  is  "overawed  by  the  immensity  of  the  thought. 
.  .  .  The  writer's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  but  frag- 
mentary, as  indeed  befits  so  vast  a  theme,"  we  are  told, 
"  so  vast  that  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  cramped 
.  .  .  but  rather,  like  drifting  fragments  of  a  wondrous 
vision,  kindles  the  imagination  with  faint,  disjointed 
glimpses  of  the  mighty  whole  which  may  not  yet  be 
grasped  in  the  fulness  of  its  majesty."  How  a  half- 
educated  and  unimaginative  American  will  wrestle  with 
such  a  theme  as  that  may  easily  be  imagined.  He  is 
very  long,  very  dull  and  generally  incoherent,  so 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  complete  accord  with  his 
"  epilogue  :  " — 

"  Ah,  why  prolong 
My  futile  song  ?  " 

The  book,  with  true  American  modesty,  is  dedicated  to 
the  Saviour. 

With  Mr.  O'Hara  it  is  less  easy  to  be  annoyed,  for 
he  is  quiet  and  modest,  but  he  is  monotonous  and  fails 
to  convince  us  of  any  reason  for  the  publication  of  his 
work.  Sometimes  he  strikes  a  good  note,  but  not 
often  enough  to  warrant  his  assumption  of  an  orchestra 
all  to  himself. 

Miss  Matheson,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  no  little 
of  herself.  She  has  written  a  pointless  little  hymn  in 
what  she  admits  to  be  "  faulty  and  imperfect  verses" 
and  she  excuses  it  with  the  plea  that  it  has  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  wholly  her  own,  having  passed  out  of  her 
hands  "  into  those  of  the  children  in  widely-varying  reli- 
gious communities."  She  prates  in  a  preface  about  "  all 
that  is  most  positive  in  a  noble  Positivism  ;  "  she  grows 
garrulous  over  "  London,  my  birthplace  ;  Oswestry, 
my  first  home  ;  Nottingham,  always  kind  to  me  for  my 
father's  sake  ;  New  York,  Knutsford  and  Manchester, 
that  long  ago  helped  me  to  my  only  years  of  compara- 
tive leisure  ;  and  Oxford,  the  giver  of  more  than  can  be 
written  ;"  and  claims  that  her  poems  are  "a  sheaf  in 
which  the  red  poppies  may,  if  offered  to  friends,  seem 
to  the  passer-by  good  for  little  but  to  send  him  to  sleep, 
and  the  ears  of  corn  hardly  worthy  to  be  laid  upon  the 
Altar."  We  confess  we  agree  with  the  passer-by. 
This  is  the  kind  of  poppy  : 

"  Obey  then  the  Master  ! 
The  furnace  is  steady, 
The  bruised  metal  ready  ; 
Strike,  welding  it  faster. 

No  hurry  will  speed  it. 

Yet  cease  not,  nor  tarry  : 

For  this  chain  must  carry 
As  long  as  men  need  it." 

And  for  ears  of  corn  we  have  "  A  Song  of  Handicrafts," 
consisting  of  pointless  remarks  by  "  the  mason,"  "the 
weaver"  and  "  the  carpenter."  The  walrus  is  inexplic- 
ably absent. 

After  such  stuff  it  is  almost  with  relief  that  we  turn  to 
fresh  local  versions  of  nursery  and  other  rhymes.  Most 
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of  them  are  quite  as  silly  as  their  more  familiar  originals, 
as,  for  instance, 

"  Little  Mary  was  given  a  woolly-nosed  lamb 
And  she  fed  it  on  ginger  and  gooseberry  jam," 

but  some  may  appeal  to  students  of  folk-lore. 


NAVAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

"  Our  Fleet  To-day  and  its  Development  during  the 
Last  Half-Century."  By  Captain  S.  Eardley 
Wilmot,  R.N.    London  :  Seeley.    1900.  5s. 

WITHIN  the  limits  of  some  280  pages  the  author  of 
this  book  gives  a  simple  history  of  the  amazing 
development  of  the  Navy  since  1840.  He  has  refrained 
from  entering"  into  severe  technicalities,  and  the  large 
number  of  readers  who  now  interest  themselves  in  naval 
matters  will  be  able  easily  to  follow  the  rapid  strides 
made  in  shipbuilding  and  the  reasons  which  made  each 
successive  step  necessary. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  our  successes  in  the 
great  wars  with  France  that  we  should  be  inclined  to 
cling  to  the  type  of  ship  with  which  we  had  achieved 
them.  And  so  it  came  about  that  the  French  led  the 
way  in  the  new  departure  of  iron  shipbuilding  by  the 
construction  of  "  La  Gloire,"  while  we  tardily  and  re- 
luctantly followed  with  the  "  Warrior."  It  is  remark- 
able that,  even  in  these  very  earliest  examples  of  iron 
naval  architecture,  our  authorities  differed  from  the 
French  in  the  important  question  as  to  whether  the 
armoured  belt  should  be  partial  or  complete.  "  La 
Gloire"  was  protected  from  end  to  end,  while  the 
"  Warrior"  trusted  to  a  fragmentary  patch  amidships  for 
the  protection  of  the  vital  parts.  In  the  "  Bellerophon  " 
and  "Hercules"  classes,  it  is  true,  we  adopted  the 
principle  of  continuous  protection  ;  but  it  has  since  then 
been  largely  departed  from,  and  the  climax  of  concen- 
tration was  exemplified  in  the  "  Inflexible,"  which 
was  left  wholly  unprotected  with  the  exception  of  the 
exaggerated  citadel  amidships.  The  advantages  of 
protection  even  when  in  its  most  elementary  form,  are 
shown  by  the  impunity  with  which  the  U.S.  ship 
"  Kearsage  "  was  able  to  bear  the  gun  fire  of  the 
notorious  "Alabama"  simply  because  she  had  pro- 
tected her  vital  parts  by  a  temporary  defence  con- 
structed of  spare  chain  cables. 

From  the  handsome  broadside  ships  we  are  carried 
forward  to  the  "Devastation"  and  "Dreadnought" 
with  their  powerful  turrets,  and  then  to  the  barbette 
system,  imitated  again  from  those  able  ship-con- 
structors, the  French.  The  barbette  system,  once 
accepted,  was  rapidly  adopted,  and  is  to  be  seen  to-day 
in  many  of  our  finest  battleships.  The  advantage 
afforded  by  the  barbette  in  its  greater  elevation  above 
the  water-line  is  unquestionable,  but  probably  only 
actual  experience  will  be  able  to  determine  whether  that 
advantage  is  not  dearly  bought  by  the  great  exposure 
of  the  guns. 

Ships  intended  exclusively  for  coast  defence  have 
found  but  little  favour  in  this  country,  it  being  an  accepted 
principle  that  our  true  defence  consists  in  having  plenty 
of  sea-going  ships  large  enough  and  fast  enough  to 
lock  up  the  enemy  in  his  own  ports.  This  may  be  very 
right,  but  Captain  Eardley  Wilmot  points  out  that  in 
France  some  of  the  vessels  described  merely  as  coast- 
defence  ships  are  quite  capable  of  coping  with  our 
battleships. 

The  ram,  of  which  so  much  has  been  expected,  has 
hitherto  played  but  a  small  part,  except  indeed  when  it 
has  been  brought  into  operation  accidentally,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  "Vanguard"  and  the  "Victoria."  If  in 
actual  practice  the  ram  and  the  torpedo  achieve  all  that 
is  expected  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  naval  war- 
fare of  the  future  will  be  much  more  wasteful  than  was 
that  of  the  past.  In  the  old  days  a  beaten  ship  as  a 
rule,  even  after  a  heavy  engagement,  could  be  repaired 
and  added  to  the  victor's  fleet.  But,  whether  it  be  the 
work  of  gun,  ram  or  torpedo,  the  probability  seems 
that  in  the  serious  naval  battle  of  the  future,  the  ship 
which  is  worsted  will  have  received  a  mortal  blow,  and 
thus  be  lost  to  both  sides  alike. 

Discussing  1  lie  question  of  armour  plating,  Captain 
Eardley  Wilmot  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  con- 


clusion that  we  should  not  exceed  a  maximum  of 
12  or  14  inches,  and  in  view  of  the  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  it  seems  probable 
enough  that  such  a  maximum  may  prove  sufficient. 
The  old  story  of  the  action  between  the  "  Shah  "  and 
the  "  Huascar  "  is  cited  to  prove  that  no  unprotected 
ship,  however  superior  in  speed,  however  dexterously 
handled,  can  hope  to  hold  its  own  against  an  armoured 
vessel  even  of  relatively  inconsiderable  fighting  value. 

In  later  chapters  Captain  Wilmot  discusses  ordnance, 
torpedoes  and  boilers,  but  these  are  all  historical  rather 
than  polemical.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  some  simple 
tables  which  will  do  much  to  explain  to  the  puzzled 
newspaper  reader  the  relation  between  calibres,  weights 
of  guns  and  weights  of  projectiles,  and  there  is  also  a 
classified  list  of  the  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

"The  Real  French  Revolutionist."   By  Henry  Jephson. 

London  :  Macmillan.    1899.  65-. 
"The    French    Revolution."      By   Thomas  Carlyle. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard.    2  vols.    ("  The  Library 

of  English  Classics.")  London:  Macmillan.  1900. 

75.  net. 

THERE  has  never  been  any  great  tendency  to  blazon 
La  Vendee  among  the  Revolutionary  triumphs. 
In  that  connexion  the  voices  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Terror  have  generally  been  raised  in  excuse  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  to  canonise  Carrier. 
Mr.  Jephson,  however,  has  considered  it  well  to  en- 
lighten English  readers  as  to  the  latest  results  of  French 
research  into  the  massacres,  rapes,  and  arson  of  which 
that  unhappy  district  was  for  so  long  the  scene  ;  and  the 
result  is  depressing.  There  is  hardly  a  page  out  of 
four  hundred  where  we  do  not  find  recorded  some  deed 
of  blood.  We  have  rarely  supped  so  full  of  horrors, 
and  the  painful  process  produces  little  or  no  result,  for 
the  picture  of  that  lamentable  struggle  remains  what  it 
was.  The  peasants  of  La  Vendee  who  rose  against 
the  conscription  in  1793  were  the  same  with  those  who 
had  plundered  and  burned  chateaux  in  1789.  They  had 
no  illusions  about  the  King,  his  execution  moved  them 
but  little,  and  they  did  not  revolt  because  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  priests  who  refused  the  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Utterly  inexcusable  as  were  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  the  representatives  of  the  Convention, 
the  rebels  of  La  Vendue  themselves  opened  the  ball  by 
massacres.  In  the  horrors  which  followed  we  have  the 
worst  types  of  the  French  Revolutionist  naked  and 
unashamed.  Mr.  Jephson  correctly  urges  that  the  Con- 
vention was  responsible  for  wholesale  executions.  He 
might  have  pointed  out  that  it  was  fighting  for  its  life. 
Civil  war  was  raging  in  other  districts  besides  La 
Vendee,  several  of  the  great  cities  were  in  revolt  and 
the  foreigner  was  on  the  soil  of  France.  We  do  not 
believe  the  Convention  assented  to  and  encouraged  the 
debaucheries  and  atrocities  of  Carrier  and  his  associates. 
They  wanted  murder  for  political  purposes,  but  some 
of  their  emissaries  were  rendered  insane  by  the  posses- 
sion of  supreme  power.  There  were  many  kinds  of 
revolutionaries,  mostly  very  bad,  but  there  stands  out 
occasionally  a  young,  heroic,  and  sympathetic  figure, 
like  Barnave  or  Marceau. 

We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Jephson  had  been  gifted  with 
less  industry  and  more  imagination.  If  we  wanted  to 
be  convinced  of  the  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution,  at 
this  time  of  day  a  fourth  part  of  these  atrocities  would 
have  proved  sufficient.  He  has  almost  ignored  the 
many  instances  of  heroism  on  both  sides,  the  pathos 
and  the  thrilling  details  of  the  campaigns.  A  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  the  Vendean  war  founded  on  the 
latest  research  might  have  produced  a  book  of  abiding 
interest.  Mr.  Jephson  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  no- 
thing save  a  dull  catalogue  of  crime.  Even  statistics 
of  murder  pall  on  the  jaded  senses  after  a  time. 
Whether  this  book  can  correctly  be  described  as  useful 
we  very  much  doubt,  but  unquestionably  it  is  dull,  as 
dull  as  it  is  horrible  ;  therein  markedly  difi'ering  from 
Carlyle's  great  story  of  the  Revolution,  which,  we  are 
glad'  to  see  included  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  Library 
of  English  Classics." 
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NOVELS. 

"The  Autobiography  of  a  Charwoman."     By  Annie 
Wakeman.    London  :  Macqueen.    1900.  6s. 

We  confess  to  a  prejudice  against  books  written  in 
dialect,  for  it  is  an  obstacle  to  easy  reading.    But  this 
book  is  so  lifelike,  so  pathetic,  so  humorous,  so  philo- 
sophical, so  entirely  charming,  that  even  the  dialect 
becomes  acceptable.    It  becomes  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance  to  an  appreciation  of  character.    The  story 
is  full  of  dramatic  interest  and  points  many  morals  in  a 
way  which  the  most  eloquent  preachers  might  envy. 
All  the  details  are  depicted  so  naturally  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  convincing.    We  are  introduced  intimately  to 
classes,  whose  intimacy  we  rarely  win  in  real  life  ;  we 
meet  with  a  conventional  code  which  differs  from  our 
own ;   but  we  receive  many  lessons  in  self-sacrifice, 
patience,  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  a  very  high  order. 
One  of  the  most  exquisite  portraits  in  this  work  of 
genius  is  that  of  an  Anglican  priest.    "  She  arsked  no 
questions,  only  talked  cheerful  and  most  grateful  of 
'the  Father.'  'Wot,' says  I,  '  is  'ee  a  Romin  Cartholic  ? ' 
'  No,'  she  says,  "ee's  a  Puseyite.'    It  was  all  double 
Dutch  to  me  wot  that  meant,  but  by  a  little  siftin'  I 
learned  it  was  just  next  door  to  Romin  Cartholics,  that 
their  Reverences  had  no  wives,  and  lived  only  for 
Gawd  and  a-doin'  of  'is  work.  ...  I  never  could  call 
'im  Father,  but  I  wusshipped  'im  from  that  hour.  .  .  . 
A  feelin'  flooded  over  me  that  was  love  in  a  manner  of 
speakin'  yet  it  wasn't  the  kind  of  love  I'd  'ad  once 
afore.    It  was  dotin'  love,  equal  to  what  one  gits  fur 
a  sweet'eart,  yet  it  was  different.    It  was  love  that 
would  'ave  bore  the  soul    upwards,  yet  never  'ave 
moved  the  body.  .  .  .It  was  a  love  that  made  me  rest 
in  'im  and  respec'  meself  all  together  like.  .  .  .  Me 
walk  'ome  was  full  o'  rejoice.    'Ee  'ad  trusted  me  and 
give  me  proofs.    Wen  I  got  'ome  I  couldn't  tell  Aunt 
Bayley  quick  enough  me  good   news.     Me  openin' 
words  was,  '  Aunt,  you  often  talk  about  saints.  Well, 
I  'ave  the  hadvantage  of  you.    This  very  evenin'  I've 
made  pussonal  acquaintance  of  one.'"    We  are  taken 
through  many  a  valley  of  the  shadow,  but  we  breathe 
a  healthy  atmosphere  of  pluck  and  hope  and  our  admira- 
tion supports  the  sorrow  of  our  sympathy.  Altogether 
this  is  a  wonderful  book  and  we  commend  it  as  cordially 
to  those  who  crave  for  new  sensations  as  to  those 
who  aspire  to  be  numbered  among  the  philanthropists. 
And  we  must  express  our  surprise  at  the  excellence 
of  the  illustrations,  for  the  pictorial  novel  is  usually  an 
eyesore. 

"  Resurrection."  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated  by 
Louise  Maude.  London  :  Francis  Riddell  Hender- 
son.   1900.  6s. 

It  has  been  said  of  Tolstoy  that  he  is  a  great  writer 
until  he  tries  to  think.  "Resurrection"  goes  far  to 
justify  the  criticism.  As  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
sordid  side  of  Russian  life,  the  book  is  very  powerful. 
But  it  is  meant  to  be  an  elaborate  philosophical  defence 
of  anarchy,  and  the  abuses  of  the  Russian  convict 
system  are  paraded  as  examples  of  the  inevitable 
working  of  all  human  attempts  at  civilised  government. 
The  administration  of  "justice  "  by  the  State  becomes 
a  machine  for  the  degradation  of  the  individual  ;  and 
yet  the  natural  impulses  of  the  individual  are  shown  to 
bring  equal  misery  upon  himself  and  his  fellows.  It  is 
an  eloquent  gospel  of  pessimism,  purporting  to  repre- 
sent  the  successful  struggles  of  a  repentant  man  to 
attain  moral  peace.  We  cannot  here  deal  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  book,  and,  judging  it  as  a  story, 
must  lament  its  unworthy  taunts  at  the  genuine  religious 
convict.ons  of  the  author's  less  enlightened  countrymen, 
and  the  mistaken  "  realism  »  which  spares  the  reader 
no  physical  detail  of  the  moral  degradation  that  stamps 
most  of  the  characters.  The  translation  goes  easily, 
and  the  illustrations  by  Pasternak  are  of  unusual 
merit. 

"The  Wonderful  Career  of  Ebenezer  Lobb."  By  Allen 
Lpward.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1900.  3s.  6d. 
Mr.  Upward'*  humour  is  so  heavily  laboured  that  his 
jokes  cry  aloud  for  labels.  This  book  is  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  satire,  but  a  careful  perusal  leaves  us  quite 
ignorant  of  what  is  meant  to  be  satirised.    The  butt  is 


not  in  any  sense  a  type  but  merely  a  confused  jumble  of 
silliness.  Once  or  twice  there  are  approaches  at  humour 
of  that  "new"  variety  which  depends  chiefly  on  ex- 
aggeration for  its  salt.  Mr.  Lobb's  game  of  billiards, 
for  instance,  raises  a  smile  and  there  is  an  element  of 
broad  farce  about  his  adventures  in  a  country  house,  to 
which  he  has  obtained  access  by  styling  himself  "Sir 
Ebenezer  Lobb,  K.P." — K.P.  meaning  Knight  of  the 
Primrose  League.  But  the  details  are  so  improbable 
that  our  amusement  soon  melts  into  impatience.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  at  once  so  ponderous  and  so  vulgar 
that  it  can  inspire  nothing  short  of  tedium  or  disgust. 

"Ashes  Tell  no  Tales."  By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Bradshaw. 
London  :  Greening.  3.9.  6d. 
This  medley  of  grotesque  and  incongruous  sensa- 
tionalism can  only  cause  a  regret  that  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
does  not  share  the  reticence  of  ashes.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  a  heroine,  with  eyes  that  could  assume  a  violet 
haze  or  shine  with  a  peculiar  greenish  tinge,  who 
"  carried  life  or  death  in  her  pocket  or  from  {sic)  her 
chatelaine  ;  "  to  a  girl  who  is  described  in  one  place  as 
depending  on  anyone's  judgment  rather  than  her  own 
and  in  another  as  of  a  keenly  independent  spirit ;  to  a 
sham  deaf-mute  who  has  all  the  impossibility  without 
any  of  the  charm  of  Scott's  Fenella.  Mrs.  Bradshaw's 
grammar  is  almost  as  faulty  as  her  conceptions. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Claude  Bernard.''    By  Sir  Michael  Foster.    London  :  Unwin. 
1899.    2s.  bd. 

Claude  Bernard's  lifework  was  a  series  of  brilliant  investiga- 
tions into  physiology,  the  results  of  which  made  him  one  of  the 
three  or  four  most  famous  physiologists  of  the  century.  Sir 
Michael  Foster  describes  and  explains  with  a  luminous  simpli- 
city the  long  scries  of  advances  in  physiology  made  by  the  subject 
of  his  memoir.    Of  these,  two  far  exceed  in  importance  all 
the  others.    The  first  was  the  discovery  of  the  formation  and 
importance  of  glycogen  in  the  animal  body.    When  Bernard 
began  the  investigations  which  led  to  his  discovery,  the  nutri- 
tive processes  of  the  animal  body  were  understood  only  vaguely. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  animals  and  plants  stood  in- 
marked  contrast,  from  the  point  of  view  of  organic  chemistry. 
Plants,  it  was  known,  were  able  to  build  up  organic  compounds 
such  as  starch  and  sugar  from  the  simple  inorganic  consti- 
tuents of  the  air,  but  it  w  as  believed  that  animals  were  purely 
destructive  in  their  chemical  metabolism,  merely  breaking  down 
the  food  materials  into  chemically  simpler  bodies.  Liebig, 
however,  had  shown  that  while  animals  were  being  fattened, 
more  fat  was  deposited  in  their  bodies  than  was  taken  in  as 
food,  the  inference  being  that  some  elaborating  chemical  process 
took  place  in  the  animal  body.    Bernard  resolved  to  study  care- 
full)-  the  fate  and  career  of  three  great  groups  of  food  substances 
in  the  animal  body,  the  fats,  the  sugar-like  or  carbohydrate 
bodies,  and  the  proteids.    He  began  with  sugar,  partly  because 
it  appeared  to  be  the  simpler  of  the  three  problems,  and  there- 
fore the  most  convenient  to  attack,  partly  because  he  was 
specially  interested  in  the  serious  disease  known  as  diabetes, 
the  leading  phenomenon  of  which  was  an  undue  production  and 
elimination  of  sugar.    The  problems  raised  in  his  study  of  sugar 
took  him  so  far  that  he  did  not  proceed  with  the  other  problems 
of  metabolism.    He  soon  found  that,  however  an  animal  was 
fed,  whether  or  no  it  were  supplied  with  sugar,  the  blood 
coming  from  the  liver  contained  large  quantities  of  sugar.  The 
liver,  in  fact,  was  a  metabolic  organ,  receiving  substances  which 
were  not  sugar  and  preparing  from  them  sugar.    Later  on,  he 
found  that  this  internal  secretion  of  the  liver  was  in  the  form  of  a 
peculiar  substance  which  he  called  glycogen,  and  that  glycogen 
formed  in  the  liver  could  be  transformed  by  the  action  of  a  ferment 
into  a  soluble  sugar  and  so  released  into  the  general  circulation. 
Finally,  he  discovered  that  the  liberation  of  sugar  from  the  liver 
was  under  the  control  of  a  particular  nerve  centre  in  the  brain 
and  that  disease  of  this  centre  with  the  accompanying  undue 
release  of  sugar  was  at  the  root  of  diabetes.    His  second  great 
discovery  was  that  of  the  vaso-motor  functions  of  nerves.  When 
he  began  that  series  of  investigations,  there  was  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  the  walls  of  arteries  being  elastic  but  not 
actively  muscular.     One  physiologist,  Stilling,   had  indeed 
argued  on  theoretical  grounds  that  there  must  be  nerves  with 
control  over  the  blood  vessels  and  had  called  such  nerves  vaso- 
motor, but  had  supplied  no  experimental  proof  of  his  thesis. 
Bernard  set  out  with  the  intention  of  studying  the  relation  ot 
the  sympathetic  nerves  to  heat,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that 
artificial  section  of  certain  nerves  was  attended  by  a  rise  ot 
temperature  and  not  as  he  had  expected  by  a  fall  of  tempera- 
ture.   The  rise  of  temperature  was  associated  with  a  dilatation 
of  the  blood-vessels  over  the  area  under  observation.  This 
observation  was  the  beginnaig  of  actual  proof  as  to  the  influence 
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of  nerves  on  blood-vesse's.  After  a  long  period  of  work,  in 
which  many  other  physiologists  took  a  part,  Bernard  completed 
the  discovery  by  showing  experimentally  that  arteries  were 
under  the  control  of  two  sets  of  nerves  acting  antagonistically, 
one  set,  the  vaso-dilators,  expanding  the  vessels  and  so  allowing 
a  greater  flow  of  blood,  the  others,  vaso-contractors,  having  the 
opposite  effect.  The  completion  of  this  discovery  marked  an 
enormous  advance  in  knowledge  of  the  complicated  processes 
of  the  living  body  and  although  other  investigators  had  a  share 
in  the  work  it  was  by  the  actual  experiments  of  Bernard  that 
exact  demonstration  of  these  processes  was  given. 

"Essays  on  Naval  Defence."  By  Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb- 
Third  Edition.  London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1899.  6j. 
Few  men  did  more  than  the  late  Admiral  Colomb  to  produce 
a  true  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  as  to  Imperial 
defence  ;  efforts  which  we  fear  met  with  scant  recognition  from 
the  country — or  rather  successive  Governments  who  select  the 
recipients  of  honours.  These  essays  clearly  show  how  we 
departed  after  the  peace  of  1815  from  the  principles  established 
by  the  old  wars  as  to  the  proper  method  of  securing  our  shores 
against  attack.  Frequently  has  the  scare  of  invasion  been 
raised,  and  the  danger  we  are  supposed  to  have  been  in 
during  the  summer  of  1805,  when  Nelson  went  off  to  the 
West  Indies  and  our  Channel  Fleet  was  outside  Brest.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  we  had  then  nothing  left  in 
home  waters  to  oppose  the  French  had  a  fleet  escorting  an 
invading  flotilla  appeared  on  our  coasts.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  had  a  considerable  force  of  ships  in  the  Downs,  North  Sea 

■  and  in  western  ports  available  for  such  an  eventuality  ;  and  we 
must  have  suffered  serious  defeat  elsewhere  to  have  rendered 
such  an  operation  at  all  feasible.  Even  now  we  find  the  same 
alarm  created  if  the  Channel  Fleet  goes  to  Lisbon,  and  Liver- 
pool begins  to  clamour  for  fixed  defences.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  make  people  understand  that  the  Admiralty  must  always 
keep  a  strong  squadron  in  home  waters  ;  not  to  guard  towns 
from  attack  but  to  protect  the  commerce  which  is  approaching 
them,  and  for  which  forts  will  not  avail.  That  is  why  we 
require  more  ships  because  our  commerce  is  the  most  vulner- 
able point.  This  collection  of  essays  should  remove  many 
misconceptions. 

"  Wimborne  Minster  and  Christchurch  Priory."  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Perkins.  London  :  Bell.  1899.  is.  6d. 
Side  by  side  with  the  monographs  on  English  cathedrals, 
■which  Mr.  Gleeson  White  and  Mr.  Strange  eiit,  is  a  series  of 
books  on  our  chief  abbeys  and  priories,  the  latest  of  which  is 
•''Wimborne  Minster  and  Christchurch  Priory"  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Perkins.  Mr.  Perkins,  being  a  Dorsetshire  clergyman, 
naturally  prefers  to  give  Wimborne  the  place  of  honour  in  his 
little  volume,  and  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  on  that  account. 
Among  the  places  of  worship  under  the  rank  of  cathedrals, 
however,  Christchurch  Priory  must  always  take  an  exceedingly 
important  place,  and  in  point  of  size  it  surpasses  the  minster 
•of  the  adjoining  county.  Next  year  will  see  the  Millenary 
•  celebration  at  Winchester  of  England's  darling,  as  one  or  two 
of  the  old  chroniclers  called  the  wonderful  King  whom  we  have 
named  Alfred  the  Great,  and  seeing  that  the  oldest  portions  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  and  the  lovely  hospital  church  of 
S.  Cross  are  pure  Norman,  there  should  be  not  a  little  interest 
taken  in  that  glorious  age  of  architecture.     This  volume, 

■  dealing  with  Christchurch  Priory  in  the  same  county,  has 
appeared  there'ore  at  a  good  time. 

'"The   Officer's    Pocket-Book."     By   Captain   W.  Plomer. 
London  :  Gale  and  Polden.    1900.  5.S-. 
A  most  useful  pocket-book  into  which  a  lot  of  solid  informa- 
tion has  been  condensed.    Memory  is  often  defective,  and  on 
•occasions  officers  often  want  something  small  to  assist  them  in 
this  respect.    Nothing  could  be  better  suited  for  the  purpose 
than  the  little  book  now  before  us.    It  is  unfortunately  bound 
in  the  painful  Khaki  colour. 

"An  Outline  Sketch  of  Psychology  for  Beginners."  By  H.  M. 
Stanley.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 
1899.  2,f. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  psychology  should  be  taught  in 
sacondary  schools,  as  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  suggests,  but  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  its  appropriateness  as  a  class  subject 
were  the  teacher  as  clear  and  suggestive  as  Mr.  Stanley  is. 
His  book  is  of  course  a  mere  outline  sketch,  yet  it  is  thoroughly- 
practical  and  should  make  more  than  one  of  its  readers  wish  to 
'know  more  about  what  is  too  often  voted  a  dry  subject. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

,La  Peinture  Allemande  au  XIX*  Siicle.    By  the  Marquis  dc 
la  Mazeliere.    Paris :  Plon.    2of.  1900. 
Parisians  have  been  able  to  obtain  an  excellent  idea  of 
modern  German  painting  from  the  room  allotted  to  it  in  the 
.great  palace  that  rises  proudly  in  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition. 

(Continued  on  page  I  26.  J 


BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTAliLISHED  1866. 
Chief  Office:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

ANNUAL  INCOME     I    CLAIMS  PAID    I  FUNDS. 

at  the  rate  of  EXCEED  Over  £227.000  added  during  last 

£660,000.  I         £2,550,000.  two  years  and  eight  months. 

MODERATE  RATES. 
PROMPT  AND   LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGEN'CIES  INVITED. 
Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency  terms 
very  remunerative. 


EQUITY  AND    LAW  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Jlesult   of  IHtlU   Valuation   shown  a    SVllPLVS  of 

£466,277  s  19  :  1 

3.~  per   cent,   in   excess   of   Prevlotta    Valuation  (I8i)4). 


For  Report  and  New  Prospectus  and  Specimen  List  of  Recent  Claims  paid  by 
the  Society  in  which  the  sums  assured  were  more  than  doubled  by  Bonus  Additions, 
apply  to 

THE  ACTUARY,  18  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 

For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years'  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 
LIFE    INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 
Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


METROPOLITAN 

LB  PET    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
I  H     Sana  Established  1835. 

ALL  SURPLUS  DIVIDED  BY  WAY  OF 

REDUCTION    OF"  PREMIUM. 

The  Rates  of  Reduction  for  current  year  range  from  72  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent. 
NEW  RATES  FOR 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  and 

LIMITED  PAYMENT  ASSURANCES 

With  similar  reductions. 
Assets       -       -  £2,044,000. 
NO   AGENTS.  NO  COMMISSION. 

Offices:  13  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


E!5L         UNION  ^ 
assurance:  society. 

Established  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  A.D*  1714. 

Head  Office— 81  CORNHILL,  E.C,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.       Subpcribcd  Capital,  £450,000. 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 

Moderate  Premiums.  Extended  Free  Limits. 

Interim  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.      Non-Forfeitable  Policies. 

Fire  Manager—  W.  G.  WILKINS.       Sub-Fire  Manager— A.  F.  BAILEY. 

Actuary— L.  K.  PAGDEN.  CHARLES  DARRELL,  Secreta 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Accumulated  Funds  -  -  -  £15,000,000 
Annual  Revenue   -  £1,600,000 

All   belonging  to  the   Members,  among  whom  the  Whole   Profits  realised  are 

divided. 

LONDON:   28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Policies  issued  dining  igoo  will  receive  two  full  years'  llonuscs  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.       (Established  180S.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL.      -     -  £1,200,000 

Hkad  Office  :  9-2  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East.  S.W. 
LIFE  POLICIES.— Important  Advantages. 
1.  Whole  World.  2.  Unconditional.  3.  Unforfeitable. 

4.  Guaranteed  cash  surrender  values. 

FIRE  POLICIES  AT  LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

Applications  for  Agf.ncif.s  invited. 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
MUTUAL   ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREKJ 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,300,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 
More  than  One=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non=profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRi 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1££2. 


CAPITAL 


THBFE  KILL-IONS. 


PjM-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  01,  IS99,  £1,G1S,4C4. 

Head  Office:  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End   Othce  :    i3    REGENT    STREET,   WAlEkl.OO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.   Itfo  Eestriotions. 
Firs  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  or  each  Case. 
TJIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  VOX \Yi.  Sub-Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED;. 
HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


IWVTC3TF1T)   FTmnS   e»7  ^Of'/l'W. 

SPECIAL   ADVANTAGES  TO   PRIVATE  INSURERS 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.-1  Old  Rroad  Street,  EC;  2?  Pall  Mall.  S.W.  :  and  ti 
Chancery  Lane,  WC.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  Genern  I  Manager. 


I 


Ten  >ears  ago  a  well-known  English  Banker  wrote  :— 

"  1  had  no  intention  of  Insuring  my  Life,  hut  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  your  plan  as  to  Policies  is  as  good  a  way  of  Saving  Money 
as  any  other." 

This  gentleman  now  writes:  — 

M  1  have  p'.easure  in  stating  that  Tarn  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  Insurance  in  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK.'' 


J 


Before  insuring  elsewhere,  ascertain  what 

THE  MOTOAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK 

CeVILT    T3Q    IFO*V,  YOTJ. 


ESTD.  ]143. 


President,  RICHARO  A.  r.IcCURDY. 


CSfD  1343. 


The  distinctive  Investment  Advantages  offered  may  be  infer  red  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  total  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  Life,  exceeding  £106,000,000, 
o'^r  £60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

ASSETS  (December  1899),  nearly  £62,000,000. 

Heao  Office  for  the  Unitf.d  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


^OYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.l).  17'40, 
FOR    SEA,    FIRE,    LIFE    AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £39,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Properly 
oi  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.       Large  Bonuses.       Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

insurances  against  Employers  Liability  and  Personal  A  ccidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  EX.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 

THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.    Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Company's 
Agents. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  |  „  .      .       .  . 
G.  E.  RATL1FFE,  I  7<"nt  Secretaries. 


SUN  LIFE 


OFFICE 

1810-1900. 
"Protection  not  Speculation" 
LIFE    OR   ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 


"PERFECT    PROTECTION"  BENEFITS. 

Apply  for  Particulars  of  above  New  Scheme  and  last  Report  of  the  Society,  to 
the  General  Manager,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 


LIFE.      ANNUITIES.  ACCIDENTS. 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000. 


Esiahlished  1848. 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 

PROSPECTLTS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON.  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50- REGENT  ST.,  W.,  &  14  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

IMPROVED    SYSTEM   OF    BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 

Cltil<lren\s  Endowments  Payable  at  Age  21. 

FINANCIAL    POSITION,  1900: 

Invested  Funds   £3,271,694 

Annual  Income  £354,425 

Bonuses  Declared  exceed  £3,784,000 

Claims  and  Surrenders  Paid  ..  ..  £11.188,500 
Half  Profits  reserved  in  1898   £299,601 

Prospectus  and  full  information  on  application. 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  JS'JO. 

Funds       ....  £4,200,000. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 
  LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

Head  Office :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office:  1  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
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Many,  indeed,  have  proclaimed  this  section  to  be  one  of  the 
three  most  remarkable  and  interesting ;  after  France  and 
America,  Germany,  they  say,  should  be  the  most  applauded, 
and  so  crowds  come  daily  to  see  what  pictures  have  been  pro- 
duced by  "  ces  rapins  allemands."  Were  they  to  view  the 
really  beautiful  book  before  us,  national  prejudice  and  all  dreams 
of  revenge  would  fade  for  the  moment  and  leave  them — veritable 
artists  that  they  are — lost  in  admiration.  Too  high  praise, 
indeed,  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  vast  work  which  the 
Marquis  de  la  Mazeliere  has  undertaken  so  successfully.  With 
admirable  energy,  he  has  studied  the  galleries  of  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  Magdeburg,  Nuremberg,  Weimar  and 
principally  Munich  ;  the  happy  result  is  the  reproduction  of 
some  hundred  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  to  be  seen  in 
those  cities,  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill.  A  text,  of  course, 
accompanies  the  pictures  ;  and,  after  discussing  the  painters 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Germany,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Mazeliere  examines  those  of  a  later  school.  The 
"  idealists "  are  reviewed,  of  whom  Overbeck  and 
Cornelius  are  held  to  be  the  most  brilliant  representatives. 
Then  the  author  analyses  the  works  of  portrait-painters  such  as 
Lenbach  ;  of  "  les  peintres  de  mceurs  "  like  Menzel  and 
Liebermann  ;  of  the  "religious"  school  with  Gebhardt  and 
Uhde  at  the  head  ;  and  finally  of  those  eerie  symbolists 
Bocklin,  Klinger,  and  Stuck.  And  he  does  all  this  intelligently, 
clearly  :  extremely  well.  Further  on,  the  author  tells  us  that 
"  revolution  picturale  de  l'Allemagne  correspond  a  celle  de  la 
nation  elle-meme  ;  Fart  d'un  peuple  reflete  ses  crises  philoso- 
phiques,  sociales  et  politiques."  Finally,  he  attempts  to  show 
by  an  ingenious  comparison  and  appreciation  of  German, 
French,  English,  Dutch,  and  Italian  painters  that  the  Germans 
to-day  are  the  strongest  of  all  :  but  that  is  a  problem  we  would 
rather  leave  to  an  accomplished  critic  like  "  D.  S.  M."  to  discuss 
and  decide.  Handsomely  "  got  up,"  equipped  moreover  with  an 
admirable  index  and  a  useful  chronological  table,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Mazeliere's  book  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  and 
win  the  applause  it  so  thoroughly  deserves. 

Les  Finances  de  la  France  sous  la  Troisihne  Republiquc.  By 
Leon  Say.  Third  Volume.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  j{.  50c. 
1900. 

The  third  volume  of  this  admirable  and  exhaustive  work 
covers  a  period  of  thirteen  years  (1883- 1896)  ;  and  contains, 
among  other  features,  a  record  of  M.  Leon  Say's  doings 
in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  during  that  time,  as  well  as  the 
reproduction  of  his  most  important  speeches  on  financial 
affairs.  It  is  unfortunately  quite  out  of  the  question  to  give 
even  a  condensed  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  bulky  volume 
in  a  short  notice.  Over  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages  confront 
us  ;  and  they  deal  principally  with  the  complicated  financial 
problems  that  most  engrossed  the  time  and  attention  of  M. 
Leon  Say.  The  book,  moreover,  should  be  read  as  a  sequel  to 
its  two  predecessors  ;  while  we  would  advise  those  who  intend 
to  study  it  to  wait  even  until  the  fourth  and  last  volume  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  may  say,  however,  that  Leon  Say's 
speeches  in  1884  and  onwards  are  of  even  greater  depth  than 
those  made  during  the  time  he  was  minister.  He  took  no  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  after  he  had  lost  his  post  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  so  he  had  time  to  observe  and  to  criticise  and  to 
map  out,  in  his  comparative  retirement,  many  a  useful  reform. 
As  a  result,  he  found  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  was  deplorable  and  critical ;  and  that  expenses  in- 
creased every  day,  and  that  other  questions  (not  so  important) 
received  more  attention  than  this  one.  To  politicians,  finan- 
ciers, and  political  economists  we  imagine  that  these  volumes 
will  be  of  exceptional  and  extreme  interest.  They  are  published 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  M.  Andre  Liesse,  whose 
valuable  work  at  the  Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  has  no  doubt  prompted  MM.  Calmann  Levy  to  entrust 
him  with  the  important  task  of  "arranging"  M.  Leon  Say's 
speeches  and  papers. 

Revue  Brilannique.    24  juillet.  5f. 

The  popularity  of  Gladstone  in  France  was  (and  is)  almost 
universal  ;  even  those  who  did  not  approve  of  his  policy 
recognised  and  appreciated  the  merits  that  gained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  "(hand  Old  Man."  And  M.  R.  Privas  (who  studies 
the  career  of  the  departed  Premier  in  the  "Revue  Britannique" 
with  great  care  and  skill)  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
admiration  for  this  "scholar,"  this  "statesman,"  this  "  man." 
Sympathy,  also,  for  the  Irish  has  always  been  expressed  in 
France.  Nationalists,  of  course,  are  the  first  to  aid  any  move- 
ment or  cheer  any  speech  that  is  directed  against  England's 
treatment  of  Erin  ;  only  the  other  day  (after  welcoming  the 
Hoc  1  delegates  with  unnecessary  uproar)  they  "  received"  other 
delegates  from  Ireland  who  arrived  in  Paris  under  the  "presi- 
dentship" of  their  "charming  camarade,"  Miss  Maud  Gonne, 
but— and  we  arc  thankful  for  it — M.  R.  Privas  spares  us  the 
usual  eulogies  of  Ireland  and  the  invariable  attacks  on  the 
policy  of  the  English  Parliament.  Mis  paper,  indeed,  is 
extremely  interesting  and  well  written  ;  it  is  above  all  moderate 
and  dignified,  and  fully  deserves  the  place  of  honour  allotted 
to  it  in  this  important  review.  Among  other  articles  wc  may 
mention  "La   Fiance  et  1'AngIcterre   pendant    la  Premiere 


Moitie  du  Siecle" — which,  in  reality,  is  a  capital  review  of  the 
"Reminiscences  and  Recollections  of  Captain  Gronow" — and 
an  admirable  paper  on  the  interests  of  England  in  China. 

Revue  de  Paris.    15  juillet.    2f.  50c. 

M.  M.  A.  Francois  (who  was  French  Consul  at  Long-Tchou 
from  1896  to  1898)  received  orders  from  M.  Delcasse  to 
"  poursuivre  une  enquete  commerciale  et  economique  dans  les 
provinces  de  Tonkin  (Kouang-Toung,  Kouang-Si,  Koudi- 
Tcheon  et  Yun-nan)."  The  expedition  took  almost  a  year  to 
accomplish  ;  en  route,  M.  Frangois  wrote  many  a  vivid  letter 
to  a  great  friend,  and  these  letters  are  now  reproduced  in  the 
"  Revue  de  Paris"  for  15  July.  Since  they  extend  over  thirty 
pages  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  what  they 
contain,  but  we  have  to  say  that  they  are  invariably  instructive 
and  interesting  and  that,  where  they  do  not  dwell  too  much  on 
the  squalor  and  filth  of  Chinese  towns,  they  are  also  most 
picturesque.  Another  appropriate  paper,  "Le  Sourire  Japonais," 
by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  is  a  charming  bit  of  work  ;  it  comes  as  a 
relief  after  the  last  and  highly  depressing  instalment  of  Gabriel 
d'  Annunzio's  "  Le  Feu." 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs.    1 5  juillet. 

M.  Etienne  Lamy  supplies  an  interesting  study  of  the 
"  Memoires  of  Comte  de  la  Ferronays  "  which  have  recently 
appeared,  and  clearly  demonstrates  their  great  importance  in 
the  records  of  the  royalist  emigres.  M.  de  Wyzewa  dis- 
courses sympathetically  of  Sienkiewicz's  last  romance.  There 
is  a  graceful  study  of  Martial  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gaston 
Boissier  and  M.  Charmes  pours  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on 
General  Andre  for  his  efforts  to  root  out  Nationalism  among  the 
members  of  the  General  Staff.  It  is  evidently  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  for  a  soldier  to  please  Republicans  in  endeavouring  to 
serve  the  Republic. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  128. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW  are  :— 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom. 

£  s.  d. 
182... 
o  14    1  ,M 
071... 


Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 
1  10  4 
o  15  2 

077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad :  

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Kivoli. 

,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Eoulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople   Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  !<ue  de  Pera. 

Homburg  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  DepSt. 

New  Youk   The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). . Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

„  ,,   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada   The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."—  The  Lancet. 

Cadfomra 

COCOA 

Absolutely  Pure— therefore  Best. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

When  asking  for  Cocoa  insist  on  having  CADBORY'S — sold 
only  in  Packets  and  Tins  — as  other  Cocoas  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  sake  of  extra  profit. 
On  receipt  of  Post  Card  giving  name  and  address,  and  mentioning 
the  "  Saturday  Review," 

A    FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Cocoa  will  be  sent  by  CADliUKV  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
Uournville,  near  Birmingham. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CATALOGUE 

Introducing 


10   NEW  MODELS, 

Free  on  Application  to 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

18.  20  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


f^=<5^  a^^^pfe  peerless  conrribution 

fo  modem  luxury " 


M  ESTOR 
GlANACLIS 

Cigarette^ 

0 FALL TOBACCOM I5T5  .  7a  ?  ,?.-87 


\57A  NEW  BO/ID  5TREET,  LONDON.  W. 


Dp.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3 ;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OB  AGENTS. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle  ..  ..  5  6 
Ivory  Handle  ..  ..  7'6 
Kropp  Duplex  Strop      . .  7  6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in  Russia 

Leather  Case  . .  . .  21  /- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  . .        . .  6d. 


WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET,  "Shaver's  Kit  or  Outfit,"  Post  Free. 
Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


DR.  J,  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhcea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
pill  nnnnuup  effectually  cuts    short  all    attacks  of 
UilLUnUU YNt  EPilePsyi    Hysteria,   Palpitation,  and 

Spasms. 

PLli  nOnnUUF  '5  the  on'y  Pall'at>ve  'n  Neuralgia, 
UnLUllUlJ  I  Pi  t  Rne"">atism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

Meningitis,  &c. 


CHLORODVNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODVNE 
CHLORODYNE 


Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
riespatch  from  Her  Majesty  s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne."— See 
Lancet,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION" -Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say.  had  been 
sworn  to.  —See  Timet,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iid.,  2s.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  us.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne"  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwnelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  1 


I 


1  bottle 
Sole  Manufacturer — 
T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Lessees:  THE  GRAND  OPERA  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 
GRAND  OPERA  EVERY  EVENING. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.    Box  Office  open  10  to  6. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET:  ROUND  THE  TOWN  AGAIN. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.         Doors  open  7.45. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
Decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 


AUSTRALIA, 

ORIENT  LINE 

EAVE 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO, 
a,  IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers .  ■(  ANDERS0N,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross.  55. W. 

Pp    f\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  Vj.  SERVICES. 

Po  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE,. 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


P.  &  O.  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  1 22  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FBANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 


2% 

21% 


2% 
21% 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOOTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Ofhce,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899)    ..  £4,959,400 
Paid-up  Capital     ..        ..       ..       ..       ..    £1, 239,850 

Reserve  Fund       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    £1, 167,820 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

  J.  CHUMLEY,  Lsndon  Manager. 

City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINGDOM. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


28  July,  1900 


MACMILLAN   &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


CHINA. 
CHINA. 
CHINA. 


THE    CRISIS    IN  CHINA. 

CHINA. 
CHINA. 
CHINA. 


CHINA. 
CHINA. 
CHINA. 


THE  LONG-LIVED  EMPIRE. 

By  ELIZA   R.  SCIDMORE. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  over  50  other  Illus- 
trations.   Extra  crown  Svo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

St.  James's  Gazttte. — "  Her  book  is  certain  to  be  widelv  read,  and  it  is  deserving 
of  study  in  all  respects.  The  portraits  and  other  illustrations  are  extremely 
interesting." 


o5,000  Copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and 
A  merica. 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Author  of  "  The  Choir  Invisible  "  (213th  Thousand). 
Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 
THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 
THE    INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields. 

Westminster  Gazette.  —  "  Such  a  book  as  this  is  a  rare  event,  and  as  refreshing  as 

it  is  rare.    This  book   is  a  beautiful  one — beautiful  alike  in  thought,  tone,  and 

language,  leaving  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  succession  of  delicately  painted  and 
utterly  truthful  pictures  of  nature  and  country  life  in  Kentucky  during  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  character  study  of  extraordinary  breadth,  power, 

and  interest   To  our  readers  we  say,  Get  this  book,  read  it,  and  ponder 

over  it." 

SECOND    EDITION    NOW  READY. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ANALYTICAL 

CHEMISTRY  TREATED  IN  AN  ELEMENTARY  MANNER.  By 
Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
Translated  with  the  Author's  sanction  by  George  M'Gowan,  Ph.D. 


Co. 

12. 


MACMiL  LAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.    Contents  for  AUGUST  : 

A  SUBALTERN  IN  THE  BUSH.    By  Captain  Slessor  (the  Derbyshire 

Regiment). 
TH  E  SINS  OF  LORD  SALISBURY. 
A  SCHOLAR'S  CONSCIENCE. 

STUDIES  IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  HISTORY.  By  J.  L.  Etty.  II.  Henry 
the  Fifth. 

THE  DOMESTIC  PROBLEM.    By  Mrs.  Ma  [OR. 
THE  POPLAR. 

OUR  MATCH  AT  THE  PARK. 

THE  RICHEST  GOLDFIELD  IN  THE  WORLD.    By  S.  C.  Norris. 
ANTHONY'S   FORTUNE.     By  Arthur  Beckford.    Chapters  XXIII.- 
XXVI. 

THE   TEMPLE    BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.   Contexts  fo^  AUGUST  : 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK.    By  W.  E.  Norris.  Conclusion. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SEA. 

"MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  HIGHNESS." 

ST.  EVREMOND  AND  THE  DUCHESS  MAZARIN. 

CECIL  RHODES  AND  THE  GOVERNOR. 

DR.  IOHNSON  AS  LOVER  AND  HUSBAND. 

PROFESSOR  HERON'S  MISTAKE. 

SQUARING  THE  CIRCLE. 

HOW  I  DIDN'T  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR. 

AN  INDIAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  CAMP  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 
CORBAN.    By  Constance  Smith.   Chapters  XIV.-XVI. 

THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 
The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains :- 

The  Palace  of  the 


Bridge   to  St. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  PARIS   EXPOSITION.—  i. 

Dance.    By  Jean  Schoffer. 
THE   RIVERSIDE  OK  EAST   LONDON.     From  Londt 

(Catherine's  Docks.   By  Sir  Walter  Bf.sant. 
DR.  NORTH  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.    VI.    By  the  Author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne." 

S.  Whir  MITCHELL. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL.— X.    By  John  Morlev. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 


n 


THE 
PR  E  I 

nil; 
i  Hi'; 


uslratcd.    Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains: 
SULTAN'S  VERSES.    Story.    By  Tudor  Junks. 
"I  V  POLLY  PERKINS.    Serial.    By  Gauribl'le  E.  Jackson. 
"I.I  <  KV  LIEUTENANT."    A  True  Story.    By  Reginald  Gouri.av. 
GREATEST  EXPLOSION  OF  HISTORIC  TIMES.    By  Dr.  EUGENE 
Murray-Aaron. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Landscape  Painting  in  Water-colour  (lohn  Macwhirter).  Cassell.  $s. 
Monographs  on  Artists:  Diirer  (II.  Knackfuss).    Grevel.    4*.  net. 

Classics. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I.  (E.  C.  Marchant),  Hell. 
The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (G.  H.  Wells).    Bell.    3*.  6d. 

Fiction. 

The  Descent  of  the  Duchess  (Morley  Roberts).    Sands.    3*.  6d. 
The  Catacombs  of  Paris  (E.  Berthet).    Constable.  6s. 
Fitzjames  (Lilian  Street).     Methuen.    35.  6d. 
Crimson  Cryptogram  ( Fergus  Hume).    John  Long.    35.  6d. 
The  Uttermost  Farthing  (B.  Paul  Neuman).    Blackwood.  6s. 
Our  Cove  (J.  Henry  Harris).    Truro  :  Joseph  Pollard. 
The  Banker  and  the  Bear  (Henry  Kitchell  Webster).    New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.  6s. 

History. 

A  Review  of  Irish  History  (John  Patrick  Gannon).    Unwin.  6s. 
Pictures  of  the   Old    French   Couit  (Catherine  Bearne).  Unwin. 
los.  6d. 

Law. 

The  Law  relating  to  the  Remuneration  of  Commission  Agents 
(William  Evans.  Second  Edition  by  W.  de  Bracy  Herbert). 
Cox.    Js.  6d. 

Music. 

The  Pianist's  ABC  (W.  PI.  Webbe).  Forsyth. 

Science. 

First  Stage  Botany  (Alfred  J.  Evvart).    Give.  2S. 
Students'  Dynamics  (G.  M.  Minchin).  Bell. 

Sport. 

Sport  in  War  (Major-General  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell).  Heinemann. 

3*.  bd. 

Theology. 

Christianity  and  Mythology  (John  M.  Robertson).  Watts.  8s.  (id. 
net. 

Travel. 

Handbook  to   British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  (John  B.  Purvis). 

Sonnenschein.    2s.  6d. 
China,  Wanderings  in  (Constance  F.  Gordon  Cumming).  Blackwood. 

European  Travel  for  Women  (Mary  Cadwalader  Jones).  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    4^.  6d. 

Verse. 

Yvonne  (John  Cornwaile).    Burleigh,     is.  Oaf.net. 

Miscellaneous. 
A  Day  in  the  Cloister  (Dom  Bede  Camm).    Sands.  6s. 
Classification  and  Uses  of  Finger  Prints  (E.  R.  Henry).  Routledge. 

2S. 

Dartmoor,  A  Book  of  (S.  Baring-Gould).    Methuen.  6s. 

La  Malaria  propagata  esclusivamente  da  peculiari  zanzare  (B.  Grassi). 

Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves. 
Liberalism  and  the  Empire  (Francis  W.  Hirst,  Gilbert  Murray,  and 

J.  L.  Hammond).     Brimley  Johnson.    3*.  6d.  net. 
LTncomprensibile,  Romanzo  (Cordelia).     Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves. 

Tre  lire. 

Old  English  Churches  (George  Clinch).     Gill.    6.?.  6d.  net. 
Principles  of  Chess,  The  (James  Mason).     Horace  Cox.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Storia  e  Fisiologia  dell'  Arte  di  Ridere  (Tullo  Massarani.  Volume 

Primo,  l'Antichita  e  il  Medio  Evo).    Milano:   Ulrice  Hoepli. 

L.4.50.  _      _  J 

Temple  Cyclopxdic  Primers,  The  :  Judgment  in  Literature  (W.  Basil 

Worsfold).    Dent.     is.  net. 
The  Problem  in  China  and  British  Policy  (Archibald  R.  Colquhoun). 

King.  2s. 

Westminster  Abbey  (G.  E.  Troutbeck).    Methuen.  3s. 
Witchery  of  Books  (John  F.  Crump).    Simpkin.    3^.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  : — The  Universal  Magazine 
(July),  6d.  ;  The  Jewish  (Quarterly  Review  (July)  ;  The  Journal 
of  Theological  Studies  (July)  ;  Longman's  Magazine  (August)  ; 
Windsor  Magazine,  Humanitarian  Magazine,  Cornhill  Magazine, 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Fortnightly 
Review  (August). 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


INTERESTED    IN   CHINA   OR   THE  TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 

NAVY  GAZETTE. 
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MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


[The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 

Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Official  News. 


Personal  News. 


2S  July,  1900 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 


THE  TROUBLES  IN  CHINA. 
CHINA.    By  Prof.  R.  K.  DOUGLAS.    New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  brought  up  JO  date.    Now  Ready.    Fully  Illustrated.    ("  Story  of 
the  Nations  "  Series).  s». 

<\N  IMPORTANT  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORK. 

PICTURES    OF    THE    OLD    FRENCH    COURT : 

I eanne  de  Bourbon,  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  Anne  de  Bretagne.  By  Catherine 
A.  Bearne,  Auth-r  of  "The  Lixes  and  Times  of  the  Early  Valois  Queens." 
Illustrated  by  Edward  H.  Bearne  from  Ancient  Prints,  Original  Drawings, 
&c.    Cloth,  tos.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  IN"  THE  "BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN  " 
SERIES. 

SIR   STAMFORD   RAFFLES  :    England  in  the  Far  East. 

By  H.  E.  Egerton',  M.A.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Cloth,  5s. 
SECOND  EDITION. 

SIDELIGHTS    ON    THE    WAR.    Being  Sketches  based 

on  Personal  Nursing  Experiences  at  the  Front.  By  Lady  Sykes.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

A  REVIEW  OF  IRISH  HISTORY  IN  RELATION 

TO    THE    SOCIAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF    IRELAND.     By  John 
Patrick  Gannon.   Cloth,  6s. 
THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900.    In  Four  Parts.    Part  3, 

with  24  Full-page  Illustrations.    lust  Ready,  is. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  "  LOOKING  BACKWARD." 

MY    AFTERDREAM.     By  Julian   West.     Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  es. 

A  continuation  of  the  story  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  in  "  Looking 
Backward." 

KOBERT    ORANGE.    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  6s. 

SKETCHES  OF  FAMOUS  OXONIANS. 

MEMORIES  OF  SOME   OXFORD  PETS.    By  their 

Friends.    3s.  net. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
Ready  \st  of  August. 

THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

AUGUST  1900.  6d. 

THE  SENTRY  ON  THE  LIFEBUOY.    By  Walter  Wood. 

THE  CLEVEREST  CHILD  IN  THE  WORLD.    By  Professor  H.  Olerich. 

A  MODERN  GELERT.    By  Walter  Raiige. 

FROM  BEHIND  THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
DEEDS  OF  DARING  AND   DEVOTION   IN  THE  WAR.     By  Alfred 
T.  Story. 

THE  TYPEWRITER  GIRL.    By  Robert  Barr. 
ANIMAL  ACTUALITIES.    A  Five-Stranded  Cord  of  Love. 
THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.    Chapters  XVI.  and  XVII.    By  F.  Anstey. 
THE   STRUCTURE   OF  THE  SIDEREAL   SYSTEM.     By  Sir  Robert 
Ball. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PICTURES.    By  Frederick  Dolman. 
SAM'S  BOY.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

THE   TOPSY-TURVY    HOUSE  AT   THE   PARIS   EXHIBITION.  By 
Meta  Hens. 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  JOSHUA  PUSH.    By  George  G.  Farquhar. 
SECRETS  OF  THE  ZOO.    By  Albert  H.  Broadwell. 
CURIOSITIES. 

 GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd.,  London,  W.C. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  1018.       AUGUST  1900.       2s.  6d. 

HOW  WE  ESCAPED  FROM  PRETORIA.  (With  Plan.)  By 
Captain  HALDAXE,  D.S.O.,  2nd  Batt.  Gordon  Highlanders. 
—A  GLIMPSE  OF  ERIX  :  SORLEY  BOV'S  TOWN.— MORE 
ABOUT  RETRIEVERS.  Bv  Lt.-Col.  Sir  HENRY  SMITH, 
K.C.B.— PRISCILLA  HOBBES.  By  GILFRID  W.  HARTLEY. 
—THE  WARDEN  OF  THE  MARCH.— LORD  JIM  :  A  Sketch. 
By  JOSEPH  CONRAD. — THE  ELDER  BROTHER  OF  THE 
SHAH.  By  WILFRID  SPARROY.— THE  WAR  OPERATIONS 
IX  SOUTH  AFRICA  ;  The  Cost  of  Rapidity— A  Sneaking 
Foe— Woman's  Work— Doctors  Disguised— Settling  Down  in 
Pretoria— A  Tightening  Coil— Capture  of  Bethlehem. — 
DISTRACTED  CHINA:  II.— THEIR  SIXTH  SESSION. 

WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

Edited  by  W.  L.  Courtney. 
AUGUST,  1900. 
WHAT  IMPERIALISM  MEANS.   By  J.  H.  Muirhead. 
THE  ART  OF  WATTS.  By  Arthur  Symons. 
PEKING -AND  AFTER.    By  Demetrius  C.  Boulcer. 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  CORNER.    By  J.  I).  Whelpley. 
PAPERS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION.    By  Andrew  Lang 
THE  ARMAMENTS  OF  SEVEN   NAVIES.     By  John  Holt  Schooling. 
SETTLERS   AND   SETTLEMENTS   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  H.  A. 

OUR    NAVAL  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  THE   OTHER  HEMISPHERE. 

By  Sir  John  C.  R.  COLONS,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P 
A  FIW  FRENCH  FACTS.    By  Richard  Davev. 
THE  DECREASE  OF  THE  SALMON.    By  Horace  Hutchinson. 
THE  CRUX  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY. 
FROM  LADYSMITH  TO  STANDERTON  (with  Map). 
CONTEMPORARY   IRELAND.    By  His  Honour  Judge  O'Connor  Morris 
HAVE  WE  A  POLICY  IN  CHINA  ?    By  DIPLOMATICS. 
BY  T  HE  IONIAN  SEA  (Chaps.  IX.-XIL).    By  George  Gissing. 
THE  STAGING  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    By  William  Poel. 

CHAPMAN  Sc  HALL,  LIMITED,  London. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST, 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

THE  INTRUDERS:  a  Novel. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  &c. 

Crown  3vo.  2s.  6d. 

New  Volume  of  the  "SILVER  LIBRARY." 

THE    HEART    OF    PRINCESS  OSRA. 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

With  q   Illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 
NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

AUGUST  1900.    Price  Sixpence. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES.    By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  &c. 
(Continued.) 

ENGLISH  MIDSHIPMEN  AND  FRENCH  PRISONS,  1807.    By  Eveline 

C.  GODLEY. 

EL  DORADO.    By  May  Kendall. 

THE  EVANGELIST.    By  Mary  Penguin. 

A  NATURALIST'S  RAMRLES.    By  George  A.  B.  Di-.war. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN.    By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont,  Author  cf 

"  By  Right  of  Sword,"  "A  Dash  for  a  Throne,"  &c.  (Continued.) 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


Price  2s.  6d. 


Price  2s.  6d. 


The  AUGUST  Issue  of 


THE    CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Contains  the  following  Articles  : — 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  His  Work.    By  F.  Edmund  Garrett. 
China  and  the  Powers.    By  Emerson  Bainbridge,  M.P. 
The  United  States  in  China.    By  Josiah  Quincy. 
Eleonora  Duse.    By  Arthur  Symons. 
The  War  *nd  the  Drill  Book.    By  A  Staff  Officer. 
Sharks.    By  Matthias  Dunn. 

Municipal  Trading. — A  Defence.    By  Robert  Donald. 
Tolstoy's  Theory  of  Art.    Bv  Avlmer  Maude. 
Who's  Who  in  China     By  D.  C.  BoULGER. 

Australasia  :  Her  Resources  and  Foreign  Trade.    By  Sir  Robert  Stol  r_ 
Salaries  in  Secondary  Schools.    By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
A  Progressive  Viceroy.    By  Civilis. 

Hospital  Scandals  in  South  Africa.    By  Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.D., 
D.C.L.,  M.P. 

Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 

THE    COLUMBLJS    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Columbus  House,  43  and  43A  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO, 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  PRIVATE    BO0KBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

LOVE  IS  IN  THE  STOMACH,  NOT  THE  HEART. 

By  JCHN  M.  DAGNALL. 
Its  Curious  Mystery :  How  Solved.   In  1  vol.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON.. 

THE  WITCHERY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  F.  CRUMP.     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Few  will  take  it  up  without  feeling  the  fascination  of  the  subject,  and  the 
masterly  way  in  which  the  author  has  treated  it." — Birmingham  Gazette. 

"  In  a  collection  of  thirty  short  essays  Mr.  Crump,  with  the  ardour  of  a  true 
lover,  sings  the  praises  of  books  in  almost  every  imaginable  key." 

 Staffordshire  Advertiser. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON.  KENT  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Walsall  :  W.  HENRY  ROBINSON,  The  Walsall  Press. 

Just  published,  cloth  elegant,  price  4s.  6d. 

ATTEMPTS  IN  VERSE" 

By    CHARLES    H.  HOOLE, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS  :  34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

LIBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 
prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c. —  M  •«!.»> 
&  Co.,  Booksellers' Row,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  HANF8TAEN6L  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  EAST 

(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


Reproductions  in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 
gravure and  Squarellgravure  from  the  works  of    .  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the  . 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  others  of  the  

MOST    IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS. 


ART   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


Lists  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.       Illustrated  Catalogues,  is. 
INSPECTION  INVITED 


the  "STANDARD"  PEN 

44  THE    PRIZE  WINNER 

IN    FOUNTAIN  PENS." 


"  THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  FOUNTAIN  PEN,"  Warranted. 


This  Pen  has  a  Substantial  14-carat  Gold  Nib  in  it. 
Every  Variety  of  Points  to  suit  all  writers. 
Holder  is  of  the  best  grade  and  finish. 
The  Ink  Feed  and  Ink  Supply  absolutely  reliable. 
Fully  Warranted  in  every  particular. 

Retail  Price,  10/6, 

In  box  complete.     Fine,  medium,  or  broad  points. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  quality  we  will  send  Sample 
Pens  to  anyone 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  5/" 

Money  Returned  if  Pen  is  not  what  we  say. 


MAKERS— 

THE  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO. 

17    NICHOLAS    STREET,  BRISTOL. 

"THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN"  * gS^^Jfi?* 


T    G.    CHANCKLLOR,  M.A.  (ist  Class,  Classical 

I  •  Tripos),  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  prepares 
Pupill  for  the  Universities  and  all  preliminary  Examinations,  at 
his  residence,  CROSS  DEEP,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  fine  old 
house  beautifully  and  healthily  situated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent 
references. 


THE     DUKE'S     HEAD    HOTEL,    King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk.    Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  in  close  proximity  to 

Stndriagham  and  Hunstanton.  Good  Ashing  and  shooting,  and  boating  on  the 

river  Otisc.    Proprietor,  Svdnkv  Aihkv. 
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"A  brilliant  book."— Sketch.  "  Particularly  good."— Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London-:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.         Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  f,om  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
a  copy  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Bournemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chester  and  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.         The  Wye  Valley. 
Ross,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Weston  super-Mare. 
Brighton.  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl,   Bangor,   Bettwsycoed,  and  Snowdon. 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth.   Dolgelly,  Harlech,   Criccieth,  and  Pwllheli. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfeehan. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


THIRD  EDITION,  ENLARGED.    5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans. 

"What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
volumes?" — The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  references  to  all  streets  and 
places  of  interest. 


Llangollen :  Darlington  &  Co. 
London  :   Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers'. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE   ROAD,   LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 
UNENDOWED.        SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron — HER  MA  TESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Ficc-Patrons-HM.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President  —THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer-ALTRET)  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Eso. 
Chairman  of  Cowmittee-THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

o'ince  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  roo,ooo  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliaclh 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Hiddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


WEST  HEATH  SCHOOL,  HAM  COMMON, 
SURREY  S.W.— Miss  BUCKLAND  and  Miss  PKRCIVAL  have 
transferred  their  School  to  Miss  LAWRENCE  and  Miss  MARGARKT  SKKAT 
(Modern  Languages  Tripos,  Cambridge),  who  will  be  happy  to  furnish  full  parti- 
culars of  the  curriculum  and  to  supply  references. 


PALL  MALL  CLUB, 

12    ST.    JAMES'S    SQUARE,  S.W. 

The  CLUB  being  now  installed  in  its  new  quarters,  the  COM- 
MITTEE propose  10  ELECT  SOME  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS, 

Candidates  desirous  of  inspecting  the  Premises  can  do  so  from 
II  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  from  5  to  7  p.m.,  or  if  accompanied  l>y  a 
Member  at  any  other  time. 

For  Terms  of  Subscription,  &c,  and  further  particulars,  address  to 
THR  SECRETARY,  at  the  Club  House,  12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.-T.ibr.yies 
entirely  Pitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  nnd  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  1'iayci  -books,  Sc.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents,  lost 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM 

MR.  HENRY  J.  DRAKE'S 

CATALOGUE. 

DRANE'S  USEFUL  LIBRARY 

Price  Half-a-Crown  each. 
POULTRY  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Choice  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Management  of  all  descriptions  of  Fowls,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Fowls, 
Ducks,  and  Geese,  for  Profit  and  Exhibition,  with  accurate  and  beautifully 
coloured  plates,  illustrating  all  the  different  varieties.  By  Hugh  Piier 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant. 

THE  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANUAL;  or,  The  Honey-Bee, 

its  Management  and  Preservation,  with  a  description  of  the  best  aDproved 
Hives,  and  other  appliances  of  the  Apian-.  By  Henry  Taylor.  Revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  to  the  present  time  by  Alfred  Watts.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  150  wood  engravings.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
"  We  consider  this  edition  of  Taylor,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Watts,  as  good 
a  manual  for  the  bee-keeper  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  language." 

Jintrnal  of  Horticulture. 
"A  classic  work  among  apiarian  literature.    A  thoroughly  trustworthy  guide." 

Land  and  Water. 

THE  NEW  PRACTICAL  WINDOW  GARDENER,  being 

Practical  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants  in 
Windows  and  Glazed  Cases  and  the  Arrangement  cf  Plants  and  Flowers  for  the 
Embellishment  of  the  House.  By  John  R.  Mollison,  illustrated  with  numerous 
wood  engravings.    Crown  Svo.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 

THE  TELESCOPE,  combining  a   Special    Notice  of 

Objects  coming  within  the  range  of  a  Small  Telescope,  with  a  Detail  of  the 
most  interesting  Discoveries  which  have  been  made  with  the  assistance  of 
powerful  Telescopes  concerning  the  Phenomena  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By 
the  Hon.  Mr-.  Ward.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant. 


DRANE'S  UNIVERSAL  MANUALS 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

FRENCH  MADE  EASY  FOR  SELF-LEARNERS.  By 

C.  E.  Hartley.  Comprising  the  most  Essential  Parts  of  the  Grammar,  a  Full 
Explanation  of  the  Correct  Pronunciation,  Lessons  in  Conversation,  and  a  List 
of  over  5,000  French  Words  and  Phrases  in  Common  Use. 

COTTAGE  AND   DAIRY  FARMING;  or,  How  to 

Cultivate  from  Two  to  Twenty  Acres,  including  the  Management  of  Ccws, 
Pigs,  and  Poultry,  and  the  Making  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  By  Martin  Doyle 
and  J.  Darton. 

THE    NEWSPAPER    DICTIONARY,    Classical  and 

Foreign  Quotations,  Proverbs,  Words,  Expressions,  and  Phrases  of  frequent 
occurrence,  Translated  and  Explained.    By  Charles  Hartley. 

CARVING   MADE   EASY;    or,  Practical  Instructions 

whereby  a  Complete  and  Skilful  Knowledge  of  the  Useful  Art  of  Carving  may 
be  attained.    By  A.  Merrythought. 

THE    GARDENER'S    RECEIPT    BOOK,  containing 

Methods  for  Destroying  all  Kinds  of  Vermin  and  Insects  injurious  to  the 
Garden,  with  Preventives  and  Cures  for  the  different  Diseases  of  Plants,  and 
Directions  for  the  Preservation  of  Trees,  Fruit,  Flowers,  &c,  &c.  By  William 
Jones.    Eighth  Edition. 

CUTHILL  (JAMES)— THE  GARDENER'S  MANUAL 

of  the  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  the 
Vine. 

MARKET  GARDENING  :  Giving  in  detail  the  various 

Methods  adopted  by  Gardeners  in  growing  the  Strawberry,  Rhubarb,  Filberts, 
Early  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Sea  Kale,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Beans, 
Peas,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Water  Cress,  &c.    By  James  Cuthill,  F.R.H.S. 

MY  CANARY  BOOK.     Contai  ns   Chapters   on  the 

Choice  of  a  Bird,  Varieties,  Cages,  Food  and  Management,  Diseases,  Breed- 
ing Mules  &c,  and  Short  Articles  on  the  Management  of  the  Siskin,  Gold- 
finch,  Utril  rinch,  Serin  Finch,  and  Linnet.    By  James  S.  Gould. 

EVERYONE  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR  ;  or,  The  Household 

Medical  Guide.    By  Dr.  Ambrose.    254  pages.    60th  Thousand. 

POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  :  Their  Varieties,  Manage- 
ment, Breeding,  and  Diseases.  By  Hugh  Piier.  A  New  and  Thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.    By  James  S.  Gould,  Author  of  "  My  Canary  Book." 

EVERYONE'S  HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  BREEDING- 

Jiy  W'  P£RCIYAI-  Westell.    Containing  a  complete  description  of 
all  Birds  known  to  Breed  in  the  British  Isles,  their  Habits,  Nests,  Eggs,  &c. 


All  llu  above  books  car  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  be 
sent  direct  from  the  Publisher  on  receipt  of  published  price. 


HENRY  /.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


MR.  UPCOTT  GILL'S  LIST. 


Aquaria,  Book  of.    A  Practical   Guide   to   the  Construction, 

Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and  Marine  Aipiaria  ;  containing 
FuM  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs,  Insects,  &c,  How 
and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  Health.  By  Rev. 
Grecokv  C.  BATSMAN,  A.K.Cand  Reginald  A.  R.  Bennett,  IJ.A.  Illus- 
trated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,by  post,  5s.  iod. 

Dogs.  Breaking  and  Training  :  Being  Concise  Directions  for 

the  proper  education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second 
Edition.  By  "  Pathfinder."  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  IJai.ziel.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Game  Preserving.  Practical.  Containing  the  fullest  Direc- 
tions for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game,  and  Destroy- 
ing Vermin  ;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver.  By 
W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  demy  8vo.  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

Gardening,  The  Book  of:  a  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

well-known  Specialists.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of"  Home  Garden- 
ing," "  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  11  Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  &c).  Very  fully 
Illustrated.    I  vol.  demy  8vo.  about  1,200  pp.  price  16s.  net,  by  post  17s. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.    A   Practical   Encyclopedia  of 

Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  2,440  En- 
gravings. Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.  ;  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S., 
W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  4  vols,  large  post  4to.  Cloth 
gilt,  price,  £2,  by  post  £3  2s.    Half  morocco,  £3  3s-i  DY  P°st  £3  5s- 

Horse-Keeper,  The  Practical.    By  George  Fleming,  C.B., 

LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British  Army, 
and  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Orchids  :  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of  all 

the  Kinds  in  General  Cultivation.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and  En- 
gravings. By  W.  Watson,  Assistant-Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ; 
assisted  by  W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition. 
Revised  and  with  Extra  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  £1  is.  net, 
by  post  £1  is.  6d. 

Parrots,  the  Speaking.    The  Art  of  Keeping  and  Breeding  the 

principal  Talking  Parrots  in  Confinement.  By  Dr.  Kakl  Russ.  Illustrated 
with  COLOURED  PLATES  and  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post 
5s.  4d- 

Pig,  Book  of  the.     The   Selection,    Breeding,  Feeding,  and 

Management  of  the  Pig  ;  the  Treatment  of  its  Diseases  ;  the  Curing  and  Pre- 
serving of  Hams,  Bacon,  and  other  Pork  Foods  ;  and  other  information  apper- 
taining to  Pork  Farming.  By  Professor  James  Long.  Fully  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  of  Prize  Pigs,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

Pigeons,  Fancy.    Containing  full  Directions  for  the  Breeding  and 

Management  of  Fancy  Pigeons,  and  Descriptions  of  every  known  Variety, 
together  with  all  other  information  of  interest  or  use  to  Pigeon  Fanciers.  Third 
Edition.  18  COLOURED  PLATES,  and  22  other  full-page  illustrations.  By 
J.  C.  Lvell.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

Babbit,  Book  of  the.    A  Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and 

Rearing  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations,  Uses, 
Points,  Selection,  Mating,  Management,  &c,  &c.  SECUND  EDITION. 
Edited  by  Kempster  W.  Knight.  Illustrated  w  ith  Coloured  and  other  Plates. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  ics.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

Sailing  Tours.    The  Yachtsman's  Guide  to  the  Cruising  Waters  of 

the  English  and  Adjacent  Coasts.  With  Descriptions  of  every  Creek,  Harbour, 
and  Roadstead  on  the  Course.  With  Numerous  Charts  printed  in  Colours, 
showing  Deep  water,  Shcals,  and  Sands  exposed  at  low  water,  with  sounding. 
By  Frank  Cowper,  B.A.    In  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt. 

Vol.  I.  The  Coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  from  the  Thames  to  Aldborough. 
Six  Charts.    Price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

Vol.  II.  The  South  Coast,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  Twenty- 
five  Charts.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    Price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Vol.  III.  The  Coast  of  Brittany,  from  LAbervroch  to  St.  Nazaire,  and 
an  Account  of  the  Loire.    Twelve  Charts.    Price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Vol..  IV,  The  West  Coast,  from  Land's  End  to  Mull  of  Galloway,  in- 
cluding the  East  Coast  of  Ireland.  Thirty  Charts.  Price  10s.  6d.,  by  post 
10s.  iod. 

Vol.  V.  The  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  N.E.  of  England  down  to  Aid- 
borough.    Forty  Charts.    Price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

Sea  Terms,  A  Dictionary  of.    For  the  use  of  Yachtsmen, 

Amateur  Boatmen,  and  Beginners.  By  A.  Ansted.  Fully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  nd. 

Sporting  Books,  Illustrated.     A  Descriptive  Survey  of  a 

Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporling  and  Racy  Character, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field.  The  whole  valued 
by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Author  of  "  Library 
Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net, 
by  post  7s.  iod. 

Yivarium,  The.    Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting 

Snakes,  Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  in 
Confinement.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bate.man.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  Bs. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for  Collectors,  with 
some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By  D.  Hastings  Irwin. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
12s.  6d.  net,  by  post  12s.  iod. 

Wildfowling,  Practical :  a  Book  on  Wildfowl  and  Wildfowl 

Shooting.  By  Hv.  Sharp.  The  result  of  25  years'  experience  Wildfowl 
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rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Salisbury's  tribute  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
was  very  just,  and  it  gauged  with  singular  accuracy  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  national  feeling  at  the  Duke's 
death.  "  He  was  a  man  who  stood  high  in  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  belonged — a  profession  which  is  the 
most  honoured  of  all  among  us  ;  and  who  had  an 
influence  and  a  reputation  in  that  profession  which  was 
well  earned  by  his  capacity.  For  this  and  for  many 
other  personal  reasons  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt.  But 
to  us  there  is  another  and  a  closer  call  upon  our  sym- 
pathy in  that  the  bereavement  affects  the  Sovereign  who 
has  been  more  beloved  than  any  other  who  has  sat  on 
the  Throne  of  this  country.  We  have  to  offer  our  con- 
dolence to  the  Queen  on  this  lamentable  loss.  In  doing 
so  we  assure  her  that  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  loss 
which  she  has  sustained  in  the  valuable  life  which  has 
been  taken  away  from  her  ;  that  her  sorrows  in  these 
matters  are  our  sorrows,  her  loss  is  our  loss."  That  is 
the  way  in  which  the  whole  people  looks  at  this  melan- 
choly event,  which,  sudden  as  it  was,  was  not  wholly 
unexpected  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the 
truth.  Of  course,  the  Duke's  adoption  of  another 
country  and  another  title  had  caused  him  to  pass  out  of 
English  life,  nor  was  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha  ever  so  much  in  the  thoughts  of  Englishmen  as 
had  been  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

The  assassination  of  King  Humbert  is"  one  of  those 
pieces  of  gratuitous  wickedness  which  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  characteristic  of  the  age.  The  faults  of  the 
present  Parliamentary  systems  in  Italy  are  many  and 
grave,  but  for  none  of  them  was  the  late  monarch 
mainly  responsible.  The  chief  of  his  faults  was 
that  he  insisted  too  little  on  the  part  of  ruler.  In  the 
performance  of  the  ceremonial  duties  of  constitutional 
King  he  was  blameless  and  in  his  sympathy  with  the 
lower  classes  he  was  011  all  occasions',  if  anything,  too 
lavish.  His  return  from  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  a 
gymnastic  fete  was  selected  'by  a  miscreant  to  perpe- 
trate a  deed  for  which  it  is  inconceivable  to  find  any 
motive  save  diseased  vanity.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Brussels,  the  victim  seems  to  have 
ignored  too  fully  the  protection  of  the  police  cordon. 
That  the  attempt  was  successful  in  one  case  and  not  in 
the  other  was  due  rather  to  steadiness  of  aim  than  to 
lack  of  opportunity.    Bresci  was  not  a  resident  in  Italy, 


and  had  not  the  excuse  of  personal  suffering  or  the 
contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  others  to  plead  in 
explanation  of  resentment  against  the  existing  frame- 
work of  Italian  society.  On  the  contrary  he  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  decent  situation  in  America. 

The  attempt  in  Paris  on  the  Shah's  life,  following 
so  closely  on  the  murder  of  King  Humbert,  once  more 
demonstrates,  what  no  one  will  surely  now  be  found  to 
question,  that  the  disposition  to  commit  crime  of  that 
class,  crime  actuated  not  by  fanaticism  but  a  mad 
morbid  vanity,  is  highly  contagious.  An  attempt  on  a 
distinguished  man's  life  in  one  place  suggests  a  similar 
attempt  in  another,  and  the  excitement  and  baleful 
eclat  following  on  all  such  deeds  provides  stimulus 
enough  to  convert  the  suggestion  into  an  act.  The 
Shah  has  happily  escaped,  as  did  the  Prince  in  Brussels  ; 
but  the  warning  must  not  be  disregarded.  A  private 
individual  may,  if  he  will,  take  his  life  in  his  hands,  but 
the  life  of  a  ruler  is  in  a  very  grave  sense  not  his 
own  to  play  with.  We  pointed  out  at  the  time  the 
danger  the  Prince  would  run  if  he  visited  the  Paris 
Exhibition.    The  warning  was  plainly  not  ill  placed. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  of  the  leaders  in  trie 
Commons  alluded  to  the  Anarchist  question.  In  the 
matter  of  political  assassination  civilised  society  seems  to 
be  rapidly  descending  to  the  level  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  for  widely  different  reasons.  In  the  case  of 
Booth,  Guiteau,  Sipido,  Bresci  and  the  present-day 
assassins,  the  patent  cause  is  uniformly  personal, 
fancied  injury  or  desired  fame.  Fanaticism  instigated 
the  murderer  of  Henri  III.,  Henri  IV.,  and  William  the 
Silent.  It  is  quite  clear  that  an  assassin  of  the  latter 
sort  who  relies  on  some  kind  of  diseased  conviction, 
religious  or  political,  is  a  very  much  more  difficult  danger 
to  ward  off  than  a  seeker  after  notoriety  who  is  not  a 
madman  pure  and  simple.  It  may  well  be,  as  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Kimberley  suggested  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  civilised  governments  of  the  world  have 
been  too  lenient  in  their  attitude  towards  these  monsters 
whose  actions  are  evidently  not  dictated  by  religious 
zeal  or  political  oppression. 

Another  stage  of  the  game  which  the  Chinese  official 
personages  at  Peking  are  playing,  with  the  lives  of  the 
Europeans  as  pieces,  has  been  reached.  First,  at  the 
time  when  the  allies  seemed  a  iout  to  collapse  at 
Tien-tsin,  the  news  was  spread  that  the  Europeans  had 
been  murdered,  the  Ministers  being  included  in  the 
massacre.  Next,  when  the  allies  recovered  themselves  at 
Tien-tsin,  the  Ministers  were  restored  to  life  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Sheng  who  had  before  murdt  rid  them 
to  order,  and  a  period  of  uncertainty  follows  purposely 
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prolonged  by  the  Chinese  who  await  what  they  hope 
will  happen  through  the  jealous  dissensions  of  the 
Powers.  Hints,  suggestions,  statements  are  made  that 
the  advance  of  the  allies  will  mean  the  massacre  of  the 
Ministers  and  Li-Hung-Chang  appears  on  the  scene 
evidently  prepared  to  negotiate  on  these  lines.  Last  of 
all  comes  the  stage  when  in  view  of  the  demands  of  the 
Powers  direct  communication  with  the  Ministers  is 
permitted  and  the  intention  becomes  clearer  than  ever 
that  as  hostages  they  shall  be  turned  to  account  in 
obtaining  the  most  favourable  terms. 

This  last  stage  was  reached  when  the  contents  of  a 
letter  from  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  dated  21  July  was 
telegraphed  to  the  Admiralty  on  30  July  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Bruce  who  had  received  it  at  Taku  on  28  July. 
Other  similar  messages  of  ahout  the  same  date  have 
been  received  from  Sir  Robert  Hart  and  Mr.  Bredon, 
Mr.  Conger  the  American  Minister  and  Dr.  Morrison 
the  "Times"  correspondent,  as  well  as  from  the 
German  and  Japanese  Legations.  The  effect  of  most 
of  them  may  be  stated  as  in  Sir  Claude  Macdonald's 
message  ;  that  from  20  June  to  16  July  the  Legations 
(for  it  appears  that  the  British  is  not  the  only  Legation 
building  standing  as  was  reported)  were  attacked  with 
both  artillery  and  rifle  fire  but  that  after  the  16th  there 
was  what  is  called  by  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  an 
armistice.  All  the  women  and  children  were  in  the 
British  Legation.  The  casualties  which  include  sixty- 
two  killed  are  apparently  those  of  the  Legation  Guards 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  David  Oliphant  and  Mr. 
Warren  of  the  British  Legation. 

Sir  Claude  Macdonald's  message  does  not  lay  any 
special  stress  on  the  danger  of  the  present  situation  of 
ihe  Europeans  in  Peking  but  the  Japanese  message  of 
the  2::nd  and  one  from  Captain  Sheba  the  United 
States  military  attache  both  mention  the  shortness  of 
ammunition.  The  latter  says  "We  are  daily  waiting 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcing army  and  if  you  cannot  reach  here  in  less  than 
a  week's  time  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  be  unable  to 
hold  out  any  longer,"  and  Mr.  Conger  in  a  note  to 
Tien-tsin  says  "  If  they  continue  to  shell  us  as  they 
have  done,  we  cannot  hold  out  for  long  and  a  complete 
massacre  would  follow."  A  private  message  received 
at  the  same  time  and  place  remarks  that  the  great 
danger  is  considered  to  be  from  the  Chinese  army 
outside  entering  the  city  if  they  are  defeated  by  the 
relieving  force. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  in  a  message  also 
from  Peking  that  the  failure  of  the  relief  expedition 
?nade  the  siege  far  more  perilous  and  the  issue  of  the 
Edict  of  1 8  July  enjoining  protection  of  foreigners  and 
promising  compensation,  is  attributed  to  the  report  that 
a  large  relief  force  was  reported  as  about  to  leave 
Tien-tsin.  This  quite  agrees  with  the  effect  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  was  produced  on  the  Chinese,  as 
shown  in  the  messages  published  by  Sheng  as  to  the 
deaths  or  the  safety  of  the  Ministers.  The  early 
advance  of  the  relief  force  makes  it  natural  that 
Admiral  Courrejolles  should  have  telegraphed  to 
Paris  from  Chifu,  that  one  of  the  symptoms  of  pacifica- 
tion is  an  edict  in  which  the  Government  declares  it  is 
not  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things,  that  it 
has  done  all  in  its  power  to  maintain  peace,  that  it  still 
means  to  observe  the  treaties  as  to  foreigners  and  the 
missionaries.  The  comment  of  the  private  message 
ihat  the  foreign  Governments  should  beware  of  being 
hoodwinked  is  one  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  the 
evident  object  of  all  the  Chinese  diplomacy,  both  in 
China  itself  and  at  the  various  Courts,  is  to  staveoff  by 
every  possible  means  the  advance  on  Peking. 

We  do  not  find  anv  indications  in  the  official  messages 
of  any  of  that  dread  of  massacre  consequent  on  the 
approach  of  the  relief  force  which  the  Chinese  officials 
ar<»  so  anxious  to  spread.  One  American  message  says 
"We  are  all  waiting  impatiently  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
iioforcinjparnvr.  When  are  you  coming?"  Mr.  Conger's 
Dope  is  thai  relief  can  come  soon.  Chinese  messages 
may  Speak  of  the  Government  giving  the  Legations 
fcheir  protection,  of  furnishing  supplies  and  generally 


acting  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  to  the  unfor- 
tunates fallen  among  thieves,  but  of  all  that  there  is 
nothing  said  in  the  messages.  "  High  Chinese  officials 
in  London  "  or  elsewhere  may  profess  that  these  predic- 
tions of  danger  are  not  merely  diplomatic  but  a  serious 
statement  of  facts  :  but  the  foreign  residents  in  Peking 
have  already  formulated  the  dilemma  for  themselves. 
They  can  hold  out  if  the  relief  force  arrives  quickly, 
and  a  successful  march  would  save  them.  Even  an  un- 
successful effort  however  disastrous  otherwise  would 
not  increase  their  actual  present  peril. 

Tuesday  brought  important  news  from  South  Africa. 
It  was  announced  that  General  Prinsloo  and  5,000 
Boers  had  surrendered  to  General  Hunter  ;  this  was 
modified  on  Wednesday  when  we  learned  that  the  num- 
ber was  under  1,000.  There  are  still  therefore  con- 
siderable bodies  of  the  enemy  at  large  in  that  district 
with  several  guns,  but  the  ultimate  surrender  of  the 
majority  cannot  long  be  delayed,  though  doubtless 
some  will  escape.  Major-General  Baden-Powell  is  in 
Rustenburg  with  about  1,800  men  surrounded  by  a 
larger  force  of  the  enemy  under  Delarey,  but  he  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  holding  his  own  and  may  count 
on  speedy  relief.  De  Wet's  opportunities  for  mischief 
are  now  greatly  circumscribed.  He  has  a  small  body 
with  him  and  would  seem  to  have  only  the  chance  of 
joining  Delarey  to  save  him  from  the  alternatives  of 
surrender  or  the  dispersal  of  his  force.  But  that 
chance  is  a  very  slender  one  for  Lord  Methuen  should 
intervene,  to  say  nothing  of  General  Broadwood. 

All  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  present  campaign 
know  that  there  has  been  little  scouting  on  our  side  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  reason  being  probably 
the  lack  of  trained  scouts.  Scouting  proper  is  the 
function  of  trained  men  working  singly,  in  pairs  or 
threes,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  reconnoitring. 
The  scout  should  not  only  be  specially  trained,  but  must 
ride  lighter  than  cavalry  or  mounted  infantry.  His  duty 
being  solely  to  obtain  and  carry  information,  his  only 
weapon  should  be  a  revolver.  Men  in  South  Africa 
have  been  sent  out  nominally  to  scout  so  loaded  with 
rifles  and  other  impedimenta  as  to  suggest  the  White 
Knight  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  There  ought  to  be 
formed  a  special  corps  of  Imperial  Guides,  mounted  on 
light,  active  horses,  and  trained  to  no  other  work  but 
scouting  ;  and  the  different  companies,  British  and 
Colonial,  being  interchangeable,  every  type  of  country 
in  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  carry  on  military 
operations  would  be  thoroughly  understood  by  each 
individual  company. 

As  we  indicated  last  week,  the  Alaskan  Boundary  is 
cropping  up  again  at  a  highly  inconvenient  juncture. 
Driven  "by  the  exigencies  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
the  Republican  journals  will  soon  find  themselves  obliged 
to  take  up  an  attitude  no  less  irreconcilable  than  that  of 
their  opponents.  The  old  cry  that  did  duty  when  the 
Maine  and  Oregon  boundaries  were  under  discussion  is 
being  raised  again,  that  not  an  inch  of  American  soil,  or 
rather  soil  in  the  occupation  of  American  citizens,  must 
be  surrendered  to  the  foreigner.  This  we  are  told 
would  take  place  in  the  event  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  for  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  being 
acted  upon.  It  is  no  consolation  to  our  statesmen 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  the  present  condition  of 
things  is  the  result  of  drift,  and  neglect  to  define  our 
rights  years  ago  before  any  claims  to  consideration  by 
individuals  had  been  established.  Attacks  are  already 
being  made  by  Republicans  on  Mr.  Hay  as  too  English 
in  his  sympathies.  Englishmen  might  with  more  justice 
resent  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  mamvuvred  our 
diplomatists  into  siding  with  America  in  the  Spanish 
war.  But  this  is  the  penalty  for  possessing  some 
claims  to  statesmanship  where  politics  are  the  sport  ot 
Bosses. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  supplied  by  the 
"  Standard  "  as  to  the  results  of  the  preferential  tariff 
in  Canada  on  trade  with  the  Mother  Country.  The 
tariff  came  into  effect  in  1894.  In  1897  Canadian 
purchases  from  Great  Britain  entered  for  cons-mntion 
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In  Canada  stood  at  #29,412,000.  In  1898  the  figure 
had  risen  to  #33, 500,000  and  in  1899  to  #37,000,000. 
The  fiscal  year  just  closed  shows  a  further  rise  to 
over  #40,000,000.  The  ad  valorem  duty  exacted  on 
English  goods  entering  Canada  in  1896  was  30'ig  per 
cent.,  under  the  preferential  tariff  now  existing  it  has 
fallen  to  22  per  cent.  The  exports  of  Canada  to  this 
country  also  show  a  considerable  increase  under  the 
new  conditions.  In  1897  they  stood  at  $69,532,000,  in 
18^8  they  increased  to  #93,065,000  and  in  1899  to 
#85,114,000.  The  exports  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain 
in  animals  and  agricultural  products  in  1897  amounted 
to  #47,108,000  and  in  1899  to  #60,052,000.  The  new 
tariff  would  appear  therefore  to  be  gradually  achieving 
the  result  for  which  it  was  instituted  and  from  every 
point  of  view  the  improvement .  is  one  of  the  highest 
interest. 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  with  all 
their  differences  are  alike  in  planning  to  appear  unex- 
pectedly and  mysteriously  as  the  saviours  of  their 
country.  That  is  their  own  conception  of  their  role,  but 
in  fact  these  sudden  appearances  as  dei  ex  machina 
after  long  intervals  of  neglect  of  their  ordinary  duties 
in  Parliament  are  quite  futile,  and  they  leave  matters 
exactly  where  they  found  them.  We  need  only  refer  to 
Lord  Rosebery's  recent  emergence  from  his  Olympian 
cloud  to  make  the  speech  on  what  we  may  call  Lord 
Wemyss'  Attache  vaticination,  and  to  the  vastly  clever 
and  amusing  but  equally  abortive  speech  of  Sir  William 
on  the  new  war  loan.  When  these  reappearances 
become  mere  repetitions  of  previous  performances  then 
the  trick  is  given  away  and  the  effect  spoiled.  Lord 
Lansdowne  found  the  exact  description  of  the  second 
edition  of  Lord  Rosebery's  former  alarmist  speech  in 
the  phrase  "  infructuous  criticism."  Lord  Rosebery  did 
not  even  bring  his  speech  up  to  date  by  adopting  the 
prediction  of  November  disasters,  accompanied  by 
portents  of  shooting  stars.  Nervous  though  he  may  be 
about  military  matters,  certain  electoral  events  that  may 
happen  before  that  month  were  evidently  giving  him 
more  concern. 

Sir  William's  speech  is  even  more  plainly  an  electioneer- 
ing effort,  and  very  amusing  it  is  to  see  these  rival  Achilles 
emerging  from  their  tents  one  after  the  other,  each  with 
his  different  and  inconsistent  set  of  complaints  against 
their  rival  Agamemnon.  For  the  purpose  of  chaffing 
Sir  Wiliiam,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  identified  himself 
with  the  Greek  King  of  Men  but  we  take  leave  to  see 
in  Lord  Salisbury  the  real  Agamemnon.  But  let  it  be 
Agamemnon,  or  simpler  still  just  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  both  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir 
William  have  their  eyes  on  the  approaching  elections. 
Hence  their  Box-and-Cox-like  appearances  on  the  scene 
at  the  present  moment  when  the  session  is  just  coming 
to  an  end.  Lord  Rosebery  is  more  alarmist  than  Lord 
Wemyss  and  more  penurious  than  Mr.  Labouchere. 
Lord  Rosebery  when  he  happens  to  wake  up  is  ultra 
Liberal  Imperialist  ;  and  when  Sir  William  notes  that 
his  rival  is  awake,  this  stirs  him  to  his  utmost  exertions 
to  become  the  greatest  Little  Englander  of  them  all,  and 
to  save  the  situation  by  promises  to  save  the  revenue. 

The  political  quidnuncs  have  been  much  exercised 
during  the  past  week  over  the  position  of  the  Liberal 
Imperialist  section  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  legitimate  surprise  that  those  gentlemen 
should  at  length  have  deliberately  revolted  from  the 
ignominious  attitude  of  their  so-called  leader,  nor  that 
he  should  resent  their  independent  action,  though 
in  what  way  their  conduct  is  more  reprehensible  from  a 
party  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  extremists  who 
also  refused  to  run  away  from  their  convictions  and 
voted  against  the  Government  is  not  obvious.  Those 
who  predicted  the  retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  as  the  result  of  the  incident  little  knew  how 
high  a  value  it  is  possible  for  a  roi  faineant  to  put  upon 
his  phantom  sovereignty.  The  position  was  greatly 
complicated  for  all  parties  by  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Times"  on  27  July,  and  immediately  received 
a  good  deal  more  attention  than  its  writer  hoped  for  it, 
if  we  are  to  take  the  explanation  he  now  puts  forward 
as  the  true  one. 


He  claims  to  have  put  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  those 
who  think  with  him  that  the  war  is  the  only  issue 
before  the  country  in  a  dilemma  by  insisting  that  in 
that  case  no  opposition  should  be  offered  by  the 
Unionists  to  the  return  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists  with 
the  Government.  Following  the  lead  of  the  "Times  " 
politicians  in  general  have  treated  the  suggestion  as 
serious,  the  writer  says  it  was  ironical.  Irony  is  apt  to 
be  a  two-edged  weapon  in  English  politics  and  has 
proved  so  in  this  case  It  has  only  injured  the  Liberal 
Imperialists  and  helped  the  Little  Englanders.  But  if 
the  proposal  were  serious  we  cannot  too  strongly 
repudiate  it.  We  have  never  hesitated  to  point  out 
that  the  most  desirable  factor  at  the  present  time  is  a 
strong  Opposition.  A  course  of  action  which  would 
lead  to  the  weakening  of  an  Opposition  already 
dangerously  feeble,  and  the  addition  of  a  fresh  centre  for 
faction  in  the  present  overcharged  majority,  would  be  a 
grievous  enlargement  of  an  already  too  ponderous 
machine.  Compactness  is  wanted  on  both  sides,  not 
new  material  in  which  to  form  flaws  and  fissures.  The 
Liberal  Imperialists  should  be  left  to  leaven  their  own 
party  which  will  not  be  effected  by  further  efforts  to 
smother  the  Tory  element  in  the  party  now  in  power. 

The  London  County  Council  is  in  an  adventurous 
mood.  A  Thames  steamboat  service,  a  rifle  range  for 
Volunteers,  and  new  tramways  estimated  to  cost  with 
the  necessary  street  widenings  nearly  ^2,000,000  are 
amongst  its  latest  projects.  The  steamboat  scheme 
does  not  look  promising  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
and  it  evidently  needs  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled.  If 
the  service  is  properly  equipped  and  organised  it 
ought  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  but  Progres- 
sive methods  of  business  must  be  ruled  out.  The  pro- 
posal to  provide  a  rifle  range  met  with  hot  opposition 
from  Radicals,  but  fortunately  there  were  enough 
"Liberal  Imperialists"  in  the  Council  to  enable  the 
Conservatives  to  get  it  adopted.  The  War  Office  will 
contribute  half  the  net  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  for  the 
range,  and  no  appreciable  charge  will  be  placed  upon 
the  rates  as  the  Council  will  receive  the  rents  paid  by 
the  Volunteers ,  The  tram  way  proposals  are  not  all  likely 
to  be  carried  out,  as  they  include  schemes  for  tramways 
down  the  Embankment  and  over  Westminster  Bridge 
which  have  recently  been  rejected  by  Parliament,  and 
also  schemes  which  are  certain  to  be  blocked  by  the 
veto  of  the  local  authorities. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton's  language  about  the  dignity 
of  his  Company,  the  Great  Eastern,  and  the  "mis- 
chievous body  called  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants,"  was  neither  dignified  nor  wise.  It 
spoiled  the  real  dignity  and  sense  shown  in  accepting 
the  delegates  chosen  at  the  meeting  of  the  men  on 
Saturday  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Ritchie's  suggestion, 
and  the  acceptance  in  the  general  body  of  delegates  of 
the  seventeen  men  previously  elected  who  would  not 
join  the  nominated  representatives  of  the  directors.  As 
the  men  have  acted  discreetly  so  far  they  will  no  doubt 
withdraw  the  election  of  a  certain  delegate  to  attend 
each  of  the  representative  grades  to  which  the  directors 
object.  The  way  therefore  lies  clear  for  the  discussion 
of  the  substantial  question  at  issue,  that  of  wages,  about 
which  we  offer  no  opinion.  As  to  this  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  is  very  absolute,  but  that  seems  to  be  natural 
to  his  temperament.  In  spite  of  his  protests  against 
the  Society  he  and  the  directors  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  accept  the  results  of  the  meeting  which  was 
just  as  much,  or  as  little,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Society  as  the  first  meeting  was.  And  what  does  it 
amount  to?  Just  this  that  the  Society  represented,  as 
the  meeting  showed,  both  the  Society  men  and  the  non- 
society  men  ;  the  general  body  of  the  Company's  work- 
men. This  is  frequently  the  case  in  labour  disputes, 
though  some  employers  will  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  draw  a  distinction  that  does  not  really  exist. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  Cambridge  on  Thursday  discussed 
the  nineteenth  century  and  other  centuries,  their  be- 
ginnings and  their  endings,  on  a  philosophical  method 
as  different  from  the  arithmetical  calculations  with 
which  the  end  of  the  century  controversies  recently 
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made  us  familiar  as,  say,  speeches  on  second  readings 
are  from  speeches  in  committee.  The  real  divisions  of 
time  are  the  great  periods  of  philosophy,  literature, 
science  and  art.  These  and  not  dates  are  history,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  illustrated  this  conception  by  a  number  of 
interesting  generalisations  from  events  such  as  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General  in  France  in  1789,  the 
"Lyrical  Ballads"  in  1798,  the  "  G6nie  du  Christi- 
anisme"  in  1802,  Laplace's  "  Mecanique  Celeste"  in 
1825.  It  is  "centuries"  such  as  these  that  we  admire 
or  detest  according  to  our  personal  sentiments.  We 
are  charmed  even  though  we  may  happen  to  differ 
when  Mr.  Balfour  says  "  I  dislike  the  seventeenth 
century  and  like  the  eighteenth."  Such  likes  and  dis- 
likes form  that  intellectual  atmosphere  which  cultivated 
men  breathe  in  common,  the  larger  world  suffused 
with  a  light  brighter  than  that  of  the  common  day. 
The  greatest  idea  in  the  nineteenth  or  the  twentieth 
century  to  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  probable  synthesis  of  all 
physics  into  one  dynamic  force  and  the  influence  of  this 
on  the  religious  idea.  It  is  the  greatest  conception 
of  unity  ever  yet  presented  to  the  human  mind  and 
gives  a  nearer  view  of  Christian  theism  which  dis- 
coveries in  several  branches  of  science  have  some- 
times confused.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr. 
Balfour  rejects  the  view  that  the  conception  will  foster 
a  new  and  refined  materialism. 

The  accident  on  the  Matterhorn  is  one  of  those  un- 
happy catastrophes  of  Alpine  climbing  which  no  prudence 
can  avert.  The  risk  of  a  stone  shower  is  one  that  must 
be  incurred  in  some  localities.  The  adventure  on  the 
Weisshorn,  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  experienced 
mountaineer,  cannot  be  included  in  the  same  class. 
All  experience  of  expeditions  without  guides  goes  to 
show  that  the  best  amateur  is  inferior  to  the  experienced 
professional,  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  complicated 
situation.  As  is  usual  these  unhappy  occurrences  have 
given  the  journalist  "  en  vacance  "  a  fine  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  ignorance.  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  has 
with  commendable  promptitude  exposed  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  a  writer  in  the  "  Daily  News  "  who  sup- 
plied a  column  of  cheap  pathos  on  the  relations  of  guides 
and  their  employers.  This  gentleman  was  inexpressibly 
shocked  to  find  that  the  guide  and  his  employers  are 
not  allowed  even  to  sleep  together  in  the  churchyard  at 
Zermatt,  forgetting  or  rather  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  due  solely  to  the  guides  being  Roman  Catholics 
while  their  employers  were  not.  The  correspondent  is 
of  course  quite  unaware  that  the  late  Herr  Leiter  was 
the  object  of  excommunication  by  local  clergy  for  his 
complaisance  towards  the  demand  for  an  English 
Church  ;  he  is  also  quite  ignorant  of  the  close  friendship 
existing  between  all  lovers  of  the  mountains  and  their 
guides. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  state  of  business 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  than  the  fact  that  an  un- 
paralleled series  of  sensations  during  the  week  has 
not  produced  any  violent  fluctuations.  At  another 
period  of  the  year,  or  with  a  big  speculative  account 
open,  the  news  from  Peking,  South  Africa,  and  Italy 
would  have  caused  ups  and  downs.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Chinese  bonds  have  only  risen  slightly,  while 
South  African  mines  have  been  firm,  but  not  buoyant. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  best  markets  are  those 
unaffected  by  political  news,  namely,  the  copper 
market  and  Westralians.  Rio  Tintos  rose  to  57, 
Anacondas  to  9,  and  Lake  Views  to  14^.  In 
American  rails,  with  the  exception  of  Union  Pacifies 
which  have  been  strong  on  the  declaration  of 
the  2  per  cent,  dividend,  there  has  been  absolutely 
nothing  doing.  The  Central  London  Railway,  which 
was  formally  open  to  the  public  on  Monday,  has  begun 
its  career  well,  some  89,000  passengers  having  travelled 
by  it  on  the  first  day.  It  is  estimated  that  too.ooo  pas- 
sengers a  day  are  sufficient  to  ensure  good  dividends, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Ordinary 
shares  have  risen  from  g\  to  io^.  The  new  Indian  Three 
per  Cent.  Loan,  which  early  in  the  week  was  quoted 
at  \  premium,  is  now  quoted  no  better  than  95^,  the 
issue  price.  Dear  money  continues  to  depress  gilt- 
edged  securities,  including  Home  Railway  debentures 
and  Consols,  which  closed  at  07L1  for  cash,  and  97^  for 
the  account. 


PEKING  -A  RIFT  IN  THE  CLOUD. 

*  I  "HE  Imperial  authorities  have  at  last  seen  the 
wisdom  of  confirming  their  assurances  that  the 
Ministers  were  safe  by  the  only  evidence  that  Europe 
would  accept.  It  was  the  mystery  of  their  absolute- 
silence  that  crushed  hopefulness  even  in  the  most 
sanguine,  and  confirmed  pessimists  in  their  despair. 
It  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald's  message  of  21  July  and  others  which  have 
come  since  in  quick  succession  were  received  through- 
out Europe  with  a  gasp  of  relief.  The  anxiety  of  the 
British  Empire  may  have  been  less  universal  than  that  felt 
about  Ladysmith,  because  the  national  honour  was  not 
similarly  engaged.  Here  were  representatives  of  all 
civilised  nations  concerned  !  But  we  were  oppressed 
by  the  certainty  that  their  fate  would  be  barbarous  if 
the  assailants  succeeded  in  carrying  the  position. 
How  the  small  garrison  contrived  to  withstand, 
behind  their  improvised  defences,  twenty-six  days  of 
continuous  assault,  is  a  story  that  remains  to  be  told. 
There  are  men  inside  Peking  who  will  know  how  to 
tell  it  if  they  succeed,  after  all,  in  emerging  from  the 
inferno  into  the  light  of  day.  For  the  end,  be  it  noted, 
is  not  yet.  All  we  know  is  that  the  Legations  were 
safe  on  the  22nd  July,  and  that  the  attack  had  then 
been  suspended  for  a  week.  They  who  believe  in 
the  superior  efficacy  of  persuasion  may  be  invited  to 
note  that  the  cessation  followed  close  upon  the  allies' 
success  at  Tien-tsin.  Edict  after  edict  had,  up  to  that 
time,  approved  the  doings  of  the  Boxers,  commended 
the  "gallantry"  shown  in  besieging  the  Legations, 
and  urged  the  Viceroys  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game. 
Then,  on  18  July,  another  decree  was  issued,  making 
a  complete  volte-face. 

The  danger  is  not  ended  ;  but  it  is  much  that  a  halt 
has  been  called.    The  Chinese  are  as  excitable  as  super- 
stitious ;  but  excitement  tends  to  subside,  and  exploded 
superstitions   tend   to   react.     We  hear  of  soldiers, 
who  had  joined  the  Boxers  in    attacking  Tien-tsin, 
since  revenging  themselves  on  the  Boxers  for  having 
led  them  into  a  bad  job.    It  is  conceivable  that  some- 
what similar,  though  varying,  considerations  are  affect- 
ing the  Imperial  councils  in  Peking.    The  Extremists 
carried  all  momentarily  before  them.    The  retreat  of 
the  allied  relief  force   gave  them  strength,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Chinese  army  at  Tien-tsin  gave  them 
pause.    If  they  could  not,  with  their  best  available 
troops  in  vastly  superior  numbers,  prevail  against  the 
comparatively  small  force  which  foreigners  had  been 
able  in  the  emergency  to  land  at  Tien-tsin,  what  would 
happen  when  the  latter  had  collected  their  strength  ? 
The   effect   of  these   reflections   became   evident  in 
Yung   Lu's   proffer    of   an   armistice,  in    the  issue 
of    an   edict   disclaiming   responsibility,   and   in  an 
order  to  Li-Hung-Chang  to  negotiate  for  peace.    It  is 
the  fashion  to  decry  Li-Hung-Chang — which  is  another 
case,  perhaps,  of  recoil.    He  was  the  recipient,  when 
in  Europe,  of  somewhat   excessive   adulation  ;  and 
excessive  anticipations   of  progress   were   based  on 
the  clever  speeches  made  on  his  behalf  by  Sir  Chichen 
Lofenglo.    Then,  when  these  great  expectations  were 
disappointed,  people  reversed  their  attitude  ;  they  failed 
to   recognise   the   difficulties   of   the   situation,  and 
they  failed  to  remember  that  Li  was  a  Chinaman,  old, 
and  under  a  cloud.    Disappointed  in  their  anticipa- 
tions of  the  transformation  which  he  was  to  effect, 
as  magician  or  dictator,  directly  on  his  return,  they 
were  ready  to  censure  him  for   selling  his  country 
to  Russia,  when  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  ships  from 
Port  Arthur  left  China  no  alternative  but  to  worship 
the  crescent   Power.    Li  has   since  been  slowly  re- 
covering  a   measure  of  the  influence  which  he  lost 
through   the  issue  of  the  war  with  Japan  ;   and  in 
now  turning  to  him   in  its  difficulty,  the   Court  is 
following  the  precedent  which  Courts  always  love  to 
find.     It  was   always    "  Li  "   when   he   was   in  his 
heyday.     It  was  Li  who,  after  playing  an  important 
part  in  quelling  the  Taipings,  was  set  to  extinguish  the 
Nienfei  rebellion  in  Shantung.  It  was  Li  who  negotiated 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wade  the  Convention  designed  to 
atone  for  the  murder  of  Margary  in  Yunnan  ;  Li  who 
persuaded  Korea  to  make   treaties   with  foreigners, 
and  Li  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  1S71  and  various 
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subsequent  conventions  with  Japan.  Li  has  held  nearly 
all  the  chief  Viceroyalties  in  China  :  the  Two  Kiang, 
and  the  Two  Hu,  Shantung,  Chih-li,  and,  now,  the 
Two  Kwang.  He  is  old  and  evidently  unwilling  to 
face  the  worry  of  unravelling  a  terrible  complication. 
Buc  he  is  probably  the  one  man  in  China  who  has  some 
pretension  to  statesmanship  in  the  European  sense. 
The  Court  has,  in  calling  upon  him,  given  evidence  of  a 
perception  that  instead  of  being  on  the  high  road  to 
victory  it  has  landed  itself  in  difficulties  whence  only 
men  of  a  very  different  type  from  its  Manchu  princes 
and  placemen  can  extricate  it. 

The  point  we  would  emphasise  is  that  this  followed 
in  time  upon  the  success  of  the  allies  at  Tien  tsin. 
The  corollary  is  inevitable  ;  and  it  is  strengthened  by 
the  remark,  in  one  of  the  communications  that  have 
been  allowed  to  issue,  lately,  from  Peking,  that  "  the 
report  of  a  large  relief  force  leaving  Tien-tsin  has  been 
productive  of  the  change."  Sir  Michael  Seymour, 
writing  shortly  after  the  events  of  1857-8,  affirmed  that 
"nothing  but  the  conclusive  evidence  of  irresistible 
force  will  ever  fully  satisfy  the  Chinese  Government;" 
and  the  aphorism  is  eternally  true.  There  are  some 
who  condemn  the  bombardment  of  the  Taku  Forts, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  relief  party  had  been  cut  off, 
that  the  garrison  was  being  strengthened,  and  that  pre- 
parations were  being  made  evidently  to  attack  the  foreign 
settlement  at  Tien-tsin.  Relief  could  approach  only 
from  a  naval  base  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  if  command  of  the  approaches  from  that  base  had 
not  been  obtained,  we  now  should  have  to  record 
another  "  massacre  of  Tien-tsin."  We  contend  for 
the  same  reason  that  wisdom  consists  in  hastening 
forward  to  Peking.  That  the  Chinese  should  attempt 
to  use  the  Ministers  as  hostages  to  ward  off  a  con- 
summation which  they  dread  is  characteristic.  It  is 
characteristic  also,  in  some  degree,  of  a  tone  of 
thought.  In  China  the  iniquity  of  theft  depends 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  loss.  The  punishment  when 
the  stolen  goods  are  recovered,  is  much  less  than 
when  they  are  not.  The  idea  is  retaliation.  Western 
jurisprudence  adds  the  principle  of  deterrence.  And 
the  opportunity  must  be  taken  to  impress  on  the 
Chinese  a  lesson  in  the  consequences  of  massacre 
and  outrage,  which  is  calculated  to  endure.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  Legations  alone.  There  are 
congregated  now  at  and  around  Peking,  besides  the 
soldiery  of  Tung  Fuh-siang,  hordes  of  Boxers  who 
have  swept  in  a  tornado  of  arson,  murder  and  pillage 
over  Chih-li  and  the  adjacent  regions.  If  we  do  not 
crushingly  defeat  and  disperse  these,  and  bring  home 
by  the  fact  of  occupation  that  the  defeat  is  com- 
plete, the  boast  will  spread  that  foreigners  have  been 
overcome  and  that,  if  the  envoys  were  spared,  it  was 
out  of  Imperial  benignity  and  from  a  persuasion 
that  they  had  been  sufficiently  frightened  and  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  their  ways.  The  Chinese 
Minister  in  London  is  reported  to  have  said,  at  the 
close  of  a  recent  interview  : — '*  The  allies  should  co- 
operate as  much  as  possible  with  the  Throne  in 
putting  clown  Tung  Fuh-siang.  He  stands  between 
the  Ministers  and  safety."  The  task  set  Li-Hung- 
Chang  is,  apparently,  to  dissuade  the  allies  from 
advancing,  on  condition  that  the  Ministers  are  sent 
safely  to  Tien-tsin.  He  is  an  old  ally  of  the  Empress, 
and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  try  to  obey  her 
command  ;  but  he  really  knows  that  Sir  Michael 
Seymour's  proposition  is  true.  The  Legations  are 
asking  not  for  negotiations  but  for  relief.  The  attack 
may  be  renewed  at  any  moment,  through  a  new  tilt 
of  the  scales  in  the  Imperial  Council,  or  a  fresh  out- 
break of  savagery  among  the  ill-disciplined  beleaguer- 
ing force. 

The  task  before  the  allies,  moreover,  is  twofold.  They 
have  not  only  to  release  the  inmates  of  the  Legations, 
but  to  dispel,  by  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Imperial 
soldiery,  any  doubts  that  may  linger  among  reaction- 
aries in  the  provinces  as  to  the  possibility  of  eventual 
success.  The  attitude  of  the  Viceroys  has  been  ex- 
cellent; it  must  have  required  courage  as  well  as 
strength  and  wisdom  to  resist  the  appeals  which 
have  been  addressed  to  them  to  emulate,  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  the  carnival  of  persecution  inaugurated 
in  the  North.    Speaking  six  weeks  ago  at  Shanghai  the 


chairman  of  that  important  branch  of  the  China  Associa- 
tion affirmed  once  more  that  "the  Peking  Government 
is  regarded  as  hopeless  both  by  the  Chinese  people 
and  by  those  foreign  Powers  which  have  the  welfare  of 
China  at  heart.  But  the  climax,",  he  continued,  "  of  the 
Empress  Dowager's  policy  must  have  come  upon  us  all 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  We  were  all  quite  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  that  the  utterly  rotten  state 
of  the  Peking  Government  was  such  that  impor- 
tant changes  must  sooner  or  later  come  about  ; 
but  it  was  felt  that  either  internal  rebellion,  or 
foreign  pressure,  or  both  were  the  influences 
which  would  bring  about  a  change.  No  one  imagined 
that,  even  in  its  colossal  ignorance,  the  Manchu  party 
would  have  committed  such  an  act  of  midsummer  mad- 
ness as  to  ally  itself  with  the  rabble,  and  challenge  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  world.  That  has  been  done  :  a 
state  of  war  exists  at  the  capital,  but  fortunately  the 
nation  at  large  has  not  lost  its  reason  ;  and  whilst  the 
reactionary  party  of  the  North  are  now  engaged  in 
actual  hostilities  with  the  Great  Powers,  the  local  Vice- 
roys and  provincial  administrations  are  looking  on  with 
pity  not  unmixed  with  contempt."  The  event  has 
demonstrated,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  actuality  of  the 
great  power  of  the  Viceroys  which  the  Association  has 
long  been  concerned  to  assert.  It  will  bode  ill  for  the 
future  if  that  truth  is  forgotten  when  the  great  day  of 
settlement  arrives. 


A  MARTYR  TO  CONSTITUTIONALISM. 

THE  cowardly  murder  of  the  second  King  of 
United  Italy  is  as  tragic  an  event  as  any  in  this 
century.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  first  instance 
of  regicide  in  the  ancient  house  of  Savoy,  but  tragic 
as  it  is  and  heartrending,  deep  as  is  our  sympathy 
with  the  Royal  widow,  for  the  son,  for  the  nephews, 
for  the  better  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  mere 
human  sympathy  is  for  the  moment  almost  swamped 
by  the  singular  significance  of  the  fact.  In  past 
days  a  king  was  assassinated  for  his  virtues  or 
his  vices  ;  after  the  unhappy  divisions  in  religion  the 
dagger  of  the  fanatic  struck  at  him  for  his  religious 
convictions  ;  but  King  Humbert  is  the  first  Royal 
martyr  of  Constitutionalism.  He  has  been  murdered 
because  he  was  a  "constitutional"  King,  perhaps  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  embodiment  of  that  figure- 
head monarch  so  dear  to  modern  notions  of  monarchy. 
Poor  King  !  he  strove  so  hard  to  reign  and  not  to 
rule  ;  he  succeeded  so  completely  in  the  part ;  and  yet 
even  this  could  not  save  him  from  the  bullets  of  that 
extreme  faction  which  is  but  a  logical  outcome  of  the 
principles  and  methods  that  placed  him  and  his  dynasty 
upon  the  revolutionary  throne  of  United  Italy. 

Who  would  not  weep  for  this  King  ?  He  was  such  a 
gallant  stout-hearted  gentleman,  he  had  such  a  fund  of 
chivalry  in  the  depths  of  his  innermost  being,  and  a 
heart  so  easily  moved  to  lovingkindness  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  others.  In  the  days  of  his  border-land  ancestors 
he  would  have  been  like  one  of  them,  and  his  name 
would  have  come  down  to  us  without  stain  or  reproach, 
covered  with  all  the  glory  of  saintly  and  chivalrous 
deeds.  But  he  was  born  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  his  inheritance  was  a  Latin  Constitutional  Crown. 
What  should  a  son  of  Savoy  do  with  so  tinsel  and 
flimsy  a  gewgaw  ?  Humbert  strove  with  pathetic 
loyalty  to  be  faithful  to  his  pinchbeck  inheritance,  and 
he  lost  first  character  and  energy,  then  life  itself,  in 
the  endeavour.  So  constitutional  had  he  become  that 
he  tolerated  the  most  unconstitutional  practices  of 
factious  deputies,  so  constitutional  that  he  murmured 
not  at  uncongenial  and  unprincipled  Ministers,  so  con- 
stitutional that  he  was  never  once  known  to  raise  his 
voice  in  defence  of  the  ancient  faith  of  his  fathers. 
Indeed,  when  some  years  ago,  he  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  call  upon  the  name  of  God  in  a  speech,  those 
people  who  call  themselves  "  the  country  "  were  gravely 
shocked  at  so  unconstitutional  a  reference.  Alas  !  poor 
King  !  he  should  have  lived  in  ancient  days  and  not  at 
the  end  of  this  century. 

They  who  are  living  in  Italy  tell  us  that  the  news  of  the 
murder  was  received  with  singular  quiet  for  so  excitable 
a  people.    The  shops  were  closed,  the  theatres  shut, 
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the  church  bells  rung  ;  flags  flew  at  half-mast  from 
many  buildings,  and  each  military  division  in  the 
kingdom  fired  a  salute  of  a  hundred  and  one  guns. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  absence  of  that 
convulsive  grief  characteristic  of  Italians  when  they  feel 
deeply,  and  there  was  none  at  all  of  the  dignified  heart- 
felt mourning  due  to  the  sovereign  of  an  ancient  dynasty. 
We  can  define  the  feeling  in  the  Peninsula  at  best  but 
as  one  of  excitement  mingled  with  apprehension. 
Strange  tales  are  in  the  air,  and  much  flying  gossip, 
which  in  Italy  is  always  interesting.  It  is  again  pointed 
out  that  no  member  of  the  Savoy-Carignans  lives  to 
be  sixty  :  Charles  Albert  died  at  fifty-one  ;  Victor 
Emmanuel  at  fifty-eight  ;  Humbert  has  been  struck 
down  at  fifty-six.  How  these  little  facts  impress 
imaginative  Italians  !  Then  it  is  pointed  out  that  as 
Victor  Emmanuel  died  before  Pius  IX.,  so  Humbert 
has  died  before  Leo  XIII.,  and  so  will  every  King  of 
Italy  die  before  the  Pope  who  follows  after  him.  Pius  IX. 
survived  Victor  Emmanuel  by  just  twenty-nine  days, 
and  so  Leo  XIII.  is  now  given  but  a  brief  further  lease 
of  life — quod  Deus  avertat !  'Tis  indeed  a  singular 
thing  that  a  sovereign,  sixty-eight  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  should  have  reigned  twenty-two 
years  and  yet  survived  a  sovereign  who  succeeded  at 
the  same  time  and  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
These  are  but -trifles,  and  if  we  mention  them  at  all,  it 
is  because  they  are  so  characteristic  of  the  country  and 
the  people. 

Will  this  terrible  calamity  affect  the  prospects  of  a 
dynasty  which  is  after  all  but  brand-new  in  its  present 
possessions  ?  The  answer  rests  with  King  Humbert's 
successor.  All  eyes  are  now  turned  upon  Victor 
Emmanuel  III.,  the  new  sovereign  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Italy.  As  Prince  of  Naples  he  has  been  a 
complete  enigma,  and  never,  perhaps,  did  any  nation 
know  so  little  of  its  sovereign's  heir-apparent.  He  is 
known  to  be  an  efficient  soldier  with  a  turn  for  strategy  ; 
he  is  a  good  shot,  a  fair  horseman,  a  constant  yachts- 
man ;  his  hobby  is  numismatics  and  he  is  a  good 
herald  and  genealogist.  But  he  has  never  courted 
popularity  and  has  never  been  popular,  and  the  sort  of 
knowledge  of  him  that  is  public  does  not  help  us  to 
estimate  his  potentialities  as  a  ruler.  In  infancy  and 
boyhood  his  health  was  weak  :  hence,  perhaps,  the 
vague  general  impression  that  he  is  also  weak  in 
character.  There  are  those  who  think  that  he  will 
prove  even  more  of  a  figurehead  than  his  unfortunate 
father  ;  and  again  there  are  those  who  think  that  he  is 
a  "dark  horse"  and  will  do  strong  and  great  things, 
and  even  things  autocratic.  At  the  time,  he  was  freely 
credited  with  separating  his  father  from  Signor  Crispi's 
influence  and  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  strong 
man.  This  was  his  one  reported  interference  in  affairs 
of  State.  Of  late  months,  when  the  Extreme  Left 
turmoil  was  at  its  height,  there  was  talk  of  King 
Humbert  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son,  who  was  to 
appear  as  the  saviour  of  the  situation  and  the  dynasty. 

But  be  all  this  as  it  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain  ; 
that  a  great  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  III.  His  task  is  twofold  and  is  herculean  : 
to  make  Italy  the  great  and  prosperous  nation  she  de- 
sires to  be  and  might  be,  and  to  reconcile  Church  and 
State  without  which  she  can  never  know  either  great- 
ness or  prosperity.  Instead  of  the  insignificant  driblets 
of  men  now  being  sent  to  China,  let  Victor  Emmanuel 
boldly  send  20,000  picked  men  and  five  more  ships  of 
his  fine  navy.  The  Left  would  be  troublesome  :  there 
would  be  an  outcry  about  the  cost  and  the  empty 
exchequer  :  let  him  meet  that,  in  the  teeth  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  by  temporarily  reducing  his  cumbrous 
army,  and  so  saving  the  expenditure.  If  Italy  takes  a 
leading  share  in  stamping  out  Chinese  savagery,  she 
will  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  world  and  the  fear  of  all 
the  enemies  of  civilisation.  She  will,  in  fact,  at  a  bound, 
become  a  nation  considered  of  all  other  nations.  The 
reconciliation  of  his  State  with  the  Church  of  his 
ancestors  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter.  But  since  the 
State  is  not  wholly  without  blame,  let  the  ruler  of  that 
State  freely  acknowledge  the  State's  share  of  the  blame. 
Let  him  boldly  set  out  for  Canossa  with  a  loyal  and  clear 
programme  of  conciliation,  and  the  Church  must  come 
out  to  meet  him  half-way  upon  the  road.  If  the  Church 
do  not  then  meet  him  half-way,  she  will  put  herself 


wholly  in  the  wrong  and  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the 
civilised  world  and  of  foreign  Catholics.  We  appre- 
ciate to  the  full  all  the  thorny  difficulties  of  this  task, 
we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  real  power  which  the  bitter 
blatant  anti-clericalism  of  Italy  possesses.  But  we  are 
going  back  in  spirit  some  hundreds  of  years,  and  are 
appealing  to  the  son  of  a  Royal  house  that  never  knew 
fear  or  the  shadow  of  unrighteous  compromise.  If 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.  fail  in  such-like  noble  endeavours 
to  redeem  the  fairest  portion  of  God's  universe,  he  will 
at  least  have  vindicated  his  character  as  a  man  and 
have  saved  his  honour  as  the  sovereign  representative 
of  an  ancient  and  glorious  house.  Better  this,  by  far, 
than  to  be  handed  down  to  history  as  the  figurehead  of 
ignoble  and  destructive  factions. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  WAR  LOAN. 

IT  is  the  nature  of  all  estimates,  whether  framed  by 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  or  by  builders  or  by 
lawyers,  to  be  exceeded.  But  if  anyone  had  asserted 
this  time  last  year  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  would 
cost  us  ^69,323,000  and  would  endure  for  eleven  or 
twelve  months,  he  would  have  been  requested  to  sail 
for  Anticyra.  Yet  even  now,  as  we  are  embarking 
upon  the  eleventh  month  of  fighting  in  the  Transvaal, 
no  man  with  a  reputation  to  lose,  and  least  of  all  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  will  dare  to  promise  the 
nation  that  the  war  will  be  over  in  the  next  two  months. 
It  is  true  that  the  last  supplementary  estimate  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  provides  for  bringing  home 
the  troops  and  giving  gratuities  to  the  men.  But 
everybody  has  made  such  gross  miscalculations  about 
this  war  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  the 
Government  is  not  still  too  sanguine  in  its  forecast. 
As  for  the  cost,  does  anyone  imagine  that  this 
,£8,500,000  is  really  the  last  supplementary  estimate 
that  will  have  to  be  voted  for  the  cost  of  reconquering 
South  Africa?  We  have  heard  nothing  as  yet  about 
the  claims  for  compensation  to  loyalists,  which,  as  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  practically  admitted  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  are  certain  to  run  into  many  millions  of 
pounds.  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  money 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  our  operations  in 
China,  does  it  not  seem  almost  farcical  that,  having 
spent  ^69,000,000,  in  our  struggle  with  an  army  of 
Boer  farmers,  which  probably  never  exceeded  50,000 
in  the  field,  we  should  think  ^3,000,000  sufficient  to 
make  any  impression  upon  400,000,000  Chinese  ?  Of 
course  we  go  into  the  Chinese  business  in  company  with 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 
and  we  admit  that  the  situation  in  China  has  been  much 
improved  by  news  that  was  not  known  to  or  was  dis- 
believed by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  when  asking  the 
House  of  Commons  for  money.  Still,  as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said,  everything  is  uncertain  in 
China,  and  the  questions  to  be  solved  are  such 
that  we  might  at  any  moment  find  an  ally  trans- 
formed into  an  enemy.  We  do  not  ourselves  antici- 
pate any  such  untoward  development,  as  we  have  always 
considered  that  where  all  the  Great  Powers  are  con- 
cerned a  public  opinion  is  created  sufficient  to  check 
the  selfish  aims  or  warlike  proclivities  of  any  one 
Power.  But  a  war  arising  out  of  the  Chinese  crisis  is 
a  possibility,  and  we  can  only  nurse  the  sincere  hope 
that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  right  in  thinking  that 
^3,000,000  is  enough.  The  other  two  items,  ^200,000 
for  the  Ashanti  expedition,  and  ^1,250,000  for  the 
Navy,  call  for  no  comment.  The  borrowing  powers 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obtains  under 
the  Supplemental  War  Loan  Bill  are  for  ^13,000,000, 
and  he  has  in  hand  an  unexpended  balance  from 
previous  loans  of  ^6,000,000,  making  ^19,000,000  in 
all.  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  a  capital  electioneering 
speech  on  Wednesday,  a  very  vigorous  and  effective 
answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  performance  on  a  previous 
evening.  In  a  country  ruled  by  parties  it  is  as 
"inevitable"  (to  use  a  word  Sir  William  Harcourt 
dislikes)  that  electioneering  speeches  should  precede 
an  election  as  that  the  dawn  should  precede  the  day. 
The  onlooker  is  merely  amused  by  the  pious  protesta- 
tions on  both  sides  that  there  is  no  intention  of  making 
party  capital  out  of  what  must  be,  like  everything  else, 
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a  party  issue,  or  there  would  be  no  contested  seats. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  opened  the  ball  by  objecting  to 
the  method  by  which  this  supplemental  expenditure  is 
to  be  met.  The  ^13,000,000  should  be  provided, 
according  to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not 
by  borrowing  the  principal  and  paying  the  interest  out 
of  the  taxes,  but  by  simply  increasing  the  taxes  of  the 
year  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  sum.  This,  at  all 
events,  is  a  perfectly  clear  and  legitimate  issue  between 
the  two  parties,  and  we  hope  the  electors  will  realise 
that,  had  Sir  William  Harcourt  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  their  taxes — presumably  the  income  tax 
and  the  beer,  tea  and  tobacco  duties — would  have  been 
increased  by  ^13,000,000.  This  question  whether  war 
expenditure  is  to  be  met  by  borrowing  or  out  of  current 
taxation  is  a  very  old  one,  and  it  is  one  which  crops  up 
in  almost  every  business  of  any  magnitude,  in  every 
railway,  mining,  and  shipping  company,  for  instance, 
and  in  the  affairs  of  every  municipal  corporation. 
It  is  simply  the  question  of  what  expenditure 
ought  to  be  charged  to  revenue  and  what  to  capital 
account.  The  broad  principle  on  which  the  ques- 
tion is  generally  answered  is  well  known.  Where 
expenditure  is  productive  and  is  directed  towards 
permanent  results,  it  is  generally  considered  business- 
like to  charge  it  to  capital.  It  is  impossible  to  contend 
that  the  reconquest  of  South  Africa  is  not  an  Imperial 
work  that  will  have  permanent  results  and  will  benefit 
posterity.  With  regard  to  war  expenditure  (for  the 
analogy  between  a  Government  and  a  commercial 
corporation  is  not  perfect),  the  practice  has  hitherto 
been  to  divide  the  cost  between  capital  and  revenue, 
that  is,  to  meet  some  of  it  by  adding  to  the  National 
Debt  and  some  of  it  out  of  the  national  revenue.  How 
does  the  account  stand  on  the  present  occasion  ?  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  showed  Sir  William 
Harcourt  on  Wednesday  that  of  the  total  of 
^69,323,000,  there  had  been  provided  by  taxation 
^25,460,000  and  by  loan  ^43,863,000.  We  think 
that  this  is  a  fair  proportion,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  most  of  the  borrowing  is  not  an 
addition  to  the  permanent  debt,  but  consists  of  loans 
for  short  periods,  the  longest  of  which  is  the  ten  years 
for  which  the  National  War  Loan  runs.  Indeed,  given 
that  the  money  should  be  raised  by  borrowing  and  not  by 
taxation,  Sir  William  Harcourt  agrees  with  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  that  the  loans  should  be  temporary, 
and  that  they  should  be  effected  in  whatever  way 
is  most  practicable  at  the  moment,  whether  by  means 
of  Treasury  bills,  or  Exchequer  bonds,  or  a  fresh  issue 
of  the  War  Loan.  The  reason  for  this  agreement  is 
obvious  :  both  statesmen  expect  to  recover  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  from  the  mining  industry  in  the 
Transvaal. 

But  finance  depends  upon  policy,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  not  the  man  to  pass  so  splendid  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  Government  all  along  the  line. 
He  reviewed  at  large  their  whole  career,  which  he 
symbolised  by  the  fall  of  Consols  from  114  to  97.  An 
expenditure  as  large  as  that  of  the  Crimean  War  and 
as  certain  to  be  condemned  by  posterity,  "a  syndicate 
of  European  hatred,"  declining  trade,  a  Chinese  crisis 
to  be  confronted  with  our  hands  tied  behind  our  backs 
— these  were  some  of  the  strokes  which  the  broad  and 
practised  brush  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  laid  upon 
the  canvas  to  be  shortly  presented  to  the  constituencies. 
We  have  never  claimed  for  the  Government  an  im- 
munity from  criticism  :  we  have  never  echoed  the  foolish 
cry  that  he  who  blamed  their  blunders  was  the  enemy 
of  his  country.  The  Unionists  have  no  monopoly  of 
patriotism  :  the  Radicals  love  "  our  rough  island  story  " 
just  as  well  as  they.  It  is  but  too  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment entered  upon  the  war  in  South  Africa  with  "a  light 
heart  and  a  lighter  purse."  There  is  much,  very  much  to 
blame  in  their  miscalculation  of  means  to  end,  and  in  the 
relations  that  have  been  produced  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  supplementary  estimates 
by  Mr.  Wyndham  showed  that  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, at  all  events,  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  There  is  indeed 
no  reason  why  the  muzzling  order  should  not  now  be 
revoked,  for  though,  as  we  have  said,  the  war  may 


drag  on,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  disarming  the 
peasants  by  degrees.  We  agree  with  Colonel  Welby 
that  the  facile  and  repeated  surrender  of  large 
bodies  of  our  troops  with  arms  in  their  hands  is  a 
novel  and  unpleasant  feature.  Nor  shall  we  refrain 
from  expressing  our  annoyance  and  humiliation  at 
seeing  a  really  great  soldier  like  Lord  Roberts  hampered 
and  thwarted  at  every  turn  now  by  the  personal 
jealousies  and  now  by  the  inexplicable  inertness  of  seme 
of  the  generals  under  his  command.  With  regard  to 
one  of  these,  who  ought  to  be  the  right  hand  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  it  is  common  talk  that  his 
invincible  reluctance  to  move  without  twenty-five  days' 
provisions  has  almost  driven  Lord  Roberts  to  despair. 
Apart  from  the  defence  of  the  three  beleaguered  towns, 
we  have  derived  no  glory  from  the  war :  we  can 
derive  none  ;  and  what  is  worse  we  cannot  re- 
sent the  impertinence  of  certain  Continental  organs 
in  using  South  Africa  as  an  argument  against 
placing  a  British  general  in  command  of  the  allied 
troops  in  China.  We  have  had  to  pay  enormously  for 
the  optimism  of  the  Cabinet  in  disbelieving  in  war  until 
the  delivery  of  the  ultimatum,  and  unfortunately  the 
cost  cannot  be  measured  by  budgets  and  supplemented 
estimates.  The  drain  upon  the  labour  market,  espe- 
cially as  regards  farm  hands,  has  been  severe,  and  can- 
not be  prolonged  without  causing  serious  pecuniary  loss. 
The  country  wishes  and  expects  the  war  to  be  brought 
to  an  immediate  conclusion,  and  perhaps  the  end  might 
be  hastened  if  Lord  Roberts  were  to  harden  his  heart 
and  replace  another  general  or  two  by  those  younger 
officers,  whose  discernible  competence  has  been  the  one 
reassuring  feature  of  the  campaign. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAY  PROSPECTS. 

THERE  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
prospects  for  English  railway  shareholders  are 
not  good.  So  much  is  apparent  in  the  lately  issued 
half-yearly  reports  and  the  speeches  of  railway  chair- 
men, as  well  as  in  the  news  about  coal  prices  and  the 
accumulating  proofs  of  a  slump  in  the  national  indus- 
tries, upon  the  carriage  of  whose  materials  and  pro- 
ducts the  railways  depend  largely  for  their  revenue. 
The  City  has  already  appreciated  the  change.  It  was 
matter  of  common  remark  there  during  1899  and  the 
early  months  of  this  year — but  particularly  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1899 — that  the  Home  Railway 
market  was  lifeless,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  traffic 
returns  which  were  being  published  week  by  week.  The 
City  is  proving  wise  in  the  event.  Prudent  heads  used  to 
shake  when  railway  traffics  were  mentioned,  and  from 
their  lips  would  issue  the  words  "increasing  expenses." 
And  this  would  be  frequently  heard  months  before  the 
great  rise  in  coal  prices.  If  these  critics  were  justified 
then,  they  are  more  than  justified  now,  when  coal  is  50 
percent,  dearer,  and  traffics  are  wobbling  between  small 
increases  and  actual  declines  with  a  prospect  of 
general  declines.  It  is  no  matter  for  wonder,  then, 
that  within  the  past  few  weeks  financial  news- 
papers should  have  been  occupying  themselves  with 
the  alarming  "slump  in  home  rails."  A  notion  of 
the  extent  of  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  English  railway 
stocks  may  be  gained  from  a  comparison  of  the  quota- 
tions for  three  typical  stocks  on  Tuesday  last  with 
those  ruling  at  the  end  of  July  last  year.  The 
London  and  North-Western  had  its  Ordinary  stock 
quoted  at  204  at  the  end  of  July,  1899,  and  at  1605 
this  week  ;  the  London  and  South- Western  Com- 
pany's stock  stood  at  212^  a  year  ago,  and  now  at 
1874  ;  the  Brighton  Company's  Deferred  stock  was  at 
i8oi,  and  is  now  at  132.  All  round,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  railway  securities  has  been 
substantial  and  ominous. 

The  dividends  recently  published  justify  the  gloomy 
view  taken  by  the  Stock  Exchange  of  the  value  of 
English  railway  securities.  To  select  three  instances  : 
the  Great  Eastern  declared  a  dividend  for  the  past  half- 
year  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.,  against  2\  per  cent, 
a  year  ago ;  the  Great  Northern  has  maintained  its 
dividend  rate  of  3  per  cent.  ;  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  pays  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  against 
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5  per  cent,  last  year.  These  instances  are  selected  at 
random.  In  each  case,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other 
railway,  the  gross  receipts  were  higher,  though  the 
dividend  was  the  same  or  lower.  That  is  to  say,  the 
expenses  of  working  the  lines  were  greater.  Let  us 
take  three  other  railways  to  illustrate  this  increase  in 
expenditure.  The  London  and  South-Western  half- 
yearly  report  makes  a  better  showing  than  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  other  companies.  But  though 
its  gross  revenue  increased  during  the  half-year 
by  ^89,984,  the  expenditure  was  increased  by  so 
much  more  as  to  leave  a  decrease  in  the  net  receipts  of 
,£7,612.  The  expenses  of  working  the  railway  were  in 
ratio  to  the  receipts  6o*o8  percent.,  an  increase  of  1*82 
per  cent,  upon  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  half  of  last 
year.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  within  recent 
years  has  been  raised  from  the  position  of  the  railway 
Cinderella  of  this  country  to  an  honourable  rank.  Its 
profits  have  been  progressive,  but  now  for  the  first 
time  a  set-back  has  to  be  recorded,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  gross  revenue  was  in  the  half-year  just  closed 
,£65,649  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  the  expenses  were  ,£118,579  higher,  making 
the  ratio  of  expenses  to  receipts  62-91  per  cent.,  as 
against  59  79  per  cent,  a  year  ago.  The  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Company  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  "  heavy"  lines— the  railways,  that  is,  which  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  conveying  coal  and  iron  and  the 
other  weighty  merchandise  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. With  regard  to  these  railways,  owing  to  the 
prosperous  trade  of  the  past  year,  the  result  should 
Be  much  better  than  in  the  case  of  the  more  southerly 
lines  ;  but  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  report 
shows  us  that  though  the  gross  receipts  increased  by 
^49»i47»  expenses  grew  by  .£77,293.  It  is  further  to 
be  remembered  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  railways  that 
their  capital  charges  have  also  been  growing,  and  are 
likely  to  go  on  growing. 

This  last  remark  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
future.  When  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  addressed  the 
Great  Eastern  shareholders  on  Tuesday  last,  he  told 
fchem  that  they  were  not  to  expect  a  return  to  prosperity 
during  the  present  half  year,  and  that  several  half-years 
would  probably  elapse  before  the  tide  turned  again. 
He  was  not  anticipating  lighter  traffic  returns  ;  indeed, 
we  gather  that  he  expected— and  in  the  case  of  this 
line,  most  probably  rightly  expected — an  increase  of 
traffic  :  he  was  simply  regarding  the  growth  of  working 
expenses.  _  The  main  item  is  coal.  Writers  upon  the 
recent  dividends  and  reports  have  dwelt  a  good  deal 
upon  the  increased  coal  bills  disclosed  in  the  accounts 
just  published.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  increases  are  comparatively  slight.  The  railway 
companies  buy  their  coal  upon  long  contracts,  and 
though  the  fuel  which  they  used  in  the  past  half- 
year  was  bought  upon  higher  priced  contracts  than 
were  in  operation  in  the  first  half  of  '99,  the  contracts 
entered  into  now  are  very  much  higher.  The  huge 
increases  of  which  we  have  been  hearing  so  much 
lately  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  last  half-year's 
accounts.  Their  influence  is  to  come  ;  and  how  great 
it  must  be  is  deducible  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
contracts  are  in  no  cases  less  than  40  per  cent, 
above  the  old  contracts,  and  in  some  cases  are  as 
much  as  60  per  cent,  above  them.  The  chairman  of 
the  Great  Eastern  anticipates  that  the  coal  bill  of  his 
company  will  in  the  current  half-year  be  .£100,000 
more  than  in  the  second  half  of  last  year.  Now  this, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
Christmas  dividend  of  It?  per  cent.  And  the  coal  bill 
is  not  the  only  bill  which  is  likely  to  increase.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  materials  generally  will  not  go  any  higher 
—there  are  already  symptoms  of  a  decided  break  in  iron 
and  steel — but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  wages 
bill  will  increase.  And  against  this  largely  in- 
creased cost  of  working  there  is  no  ground  for 
expecting  a  corresponding  increase  in  revenue,  or 
indeed  any  increase  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  companies,  like  the  Great  Eastern,  which  are 
specially  situated.  Unhappily  for  the  country  but 
happily  for  some  companies  a  good  deal  of  their  revenue 
depends  upon  the  carriage  from  port  to  market  of 
foreign  produce,  and  this  source  of  revenue  wilfnot  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  coming  trade  depression  ;  but 


still  the  companies  depend  heavily  upon  local  industries, 
and  the  prospective  decline  in  their  output  will  diminish 
the  traffic  returns.  Upon  a  general  survey  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  prices  paid  for  railway  securities  in 
recent  years  have  not  been  justified,  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  recent  decline  has  more  than  discounted  the 
gloomiest  of  prognostications. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

*~~PHE  war  still  drags  on  its  weary  way.  But  at 
J-  last  the  end,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  seems  to  be  in  sight.  It  is  however  wise 
not  to  be  too  certain  on  that  point  in  view  of  the  many 
surprises  the  Boers  have  had  in  store  for  us.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  question  that  a  lack  of  plan  and  cohesion 
has  been  noticeable  in  the  operations  of  late,  and  that 
the  want  of  a  competent  strategist  on  the  headquarter 
staff  has  recently  been  severely  felt.  No  doubt  trans- 
port difficulties  have  been  responsible  for  much.  The 
main  point  to  look  to  now  is  the  prospective  possession 
of  Koomati  Poort  and  the  consequent  diversion  to  our 
own  uses  of  supplies  from  Europe  intended  for  the 
Boers.  The  official  news  which  has  reached  us  during 
the  past  fortnight — and  little  else  has  come  through — 
has  been  of  p.  confused  and  scrappy  nature,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
progress  affairs  have  been  making. 

On  the  19th  we  were  informed  that  General  Ian 
Hamilton  and  Colonel  Mahon  had  continued  their 
march  "along  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Delagoa  Bay  railway."  Advancing  from  the  north 
the  former  reached  Rustfontein — seven  miles  north  of 
Bronkerspruit  station— on  the  22nd.  The  Boer  line  of 
retreat  was  then  completely  commanded,  and  as  a 
result  the  position  in  front  of  General  Pole-Carew  was 
abandoned.  Our  right  was  protected  by  General 
French's  cavalry,  and  our  left  by  the  mounted  infantry. 
On  the  following  day  Lord  Roberts  himself  marched  to 
Balmoral  without  encountering  the  enemy.  Meanwhile 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  the  Boers  were 
engaged  with  General  French's  forces  about  six  miles 
south  of  Balmoral.  The  mounted  infantry  attacked  on 
the  right,  while  the  cavalry  made  a  wide-turning  move- 
ment on  the  Boer  left ;  and  the  enemy,  seeing  their  line 
of  retreat  once  more  threatened,  broke  and  fled.  The 
pursuit  was  at  once  commenced,  and  Naauwpoort  was 
the  point  selected  for  crossing  the  Oliphant.  On 
reaching  the  high  ground  on  the  eastern  bank,  General 
French  was  able  to  see  the  Boers  retreating  on  Middel- 
burg  in  great  disorder.  Indeed  the  road  north  of  the 
railway  was  for  some  miles  completely  blocked  with 
waggons  and  horses.  Unfortunately  the  tail  of  the 
Boer  rearguard  was  still  seven  miles  distant,  and  as  at 
nightfall  rain  was  falling  heavily  and  our  mounted 
infantry  was  still  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
pursuit  was  out  of  the  question.  The  night  was  a 
terrible  one,  and  our  troops  suffered  severely  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  On  the  26th  or  27th 
Lord  Roberts  apparently  made  his  way  back  to 
Pretoria,  where  he  must  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  conduct  the  complicated  series  of  operations  now  in 
progress.  General  Ian  Hamilton's  column  marched 
through  Pretoria  on  the  30th  on  their  return  from  the 
front,  but  whither  they  are  bound  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  On  the  27th  General  French  occupied 
Middelburg — 80  miles  east  of  Pretoria  and  45  west  of 
Machadodorp — without  opposition.  He  is  stated  to  be 
still  at  Middelburg,  and  has,  it  is  said,  greatly 
strengthened  the  position  he  had  been  holding.  General 
Pole-Carew  similarly  is  holding  the  railway  line  which 
is  said  to  be  clear  from  Pretoria  to  Middelburg,  a 
circumstance  largely  due  to  the  commendable  rapidity 
with  which  General  French's  advance  was  carried  out. 
A  body  of  the  enemy  recently  appeared  between 
Krugersdorp  and  Potchefstroom,  where  on  the  ujth 
they  wrecked  a  train  which  was  carrying  sick  to 
Krugersdorp.  A  reconnaissance  of  the  railway  from 
this  point  to  Bank  Station  was  afterwards  made  by 
General  Barton  on  20  July.  Subsequently  he  was  able 
to  replenish  the  supplies  of  Lord  Methucn's  column 
which  afterwards  moved   on   Potchefstroom.  From 
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Lord  Methuen  himself  comes  the  news  that,  continuing 
his  march  after  the  occupation  of  Heckpoort,  he  engaged 
the  Boer  rearguard  at  Zandsfontein  on  the  20th,  and 
that  early  on  the  following  day  he  attacked  them  again 
at  Oliphant's  Nek,  where  — according  to  his  account  of 
this  and  of  his  other  battles — the  Boers  were  completely 
dispersed.  General  Baden-Powell  afterwards  joined 
hands  with  him  at  Rustenburg.  It  is  said  that  before 
long  the  latter  expects  to  try  conclusions  with  Com- 
mandant Delarey,  and  that  Lord  Methuen  moved  to 
Potchefstroom  on  the  30th.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  reports 
two  attacks  made  on  his  post  at  Vlaklaagte  Station 
during  the  night  of  the  26th,  during  which  the  enemy 
were  driven  off.  He  also  reports  an  attack  on  Amers- 
fort  by  General  Hildyard  on  the  25th,  in  which  our 
troops  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  During  the 
past  fortnight  communication  between  Pretoria  and 
Kroonstad  has  not  been  maintained  intact.  From 
the  night  of  the  21st  the  line  was  cut  at  Win- 
drow near  Honning  Spruit,  and  there  a  supply  with 
an  escort  of  one  hundred  Welsh  Fusiliers  was  captured 
by  the  retreating  De  Wet.  The  line,  however,  was 
only  slightly  damaged,  and  communication  has  been 
restored.  De  Wet  and  his  small  band — which  General 
Broadwood  estimates  at  2,000  men  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Steyn — remains  at  large.  On  the  19th  General 
Little  with  the  3rd  brigade  came  in  contact  near  Lindley 
with  this  force.  Fighting  lasted  until  dusk,  and  then 
it  is  said  De  Wet's  force  broke  into  two  parts.  More 
probably  it  scattered  in  small  bodies,  prepared  to  re- 
form on  the  first  suitable  opportunity.  It  is  being 
followed  by  General  Broadwood's  cavalry  brigade, 
which  on  the  19th  fought  with  it  a  sharp  engagement, 
subsequent  pursuit  being  checked  by  the  darkness. 
General  Broadwood  reached  Vaal  Krants — between 
Heilbron  and  Kroonstad  and  ten  miles  west  of  Paarde- 
kraal — on  the  22nd.  But  it  was  there  found  that 
the  enemy  had  "  doubled  back  "  to  Paardekraal 
during  the  night.  De  Wet  has  now  taken  up  a 
position  on  some  high  ground  near  Reitzberg — seven 
miles  south  of  the  Vaal  River — where  he  is  being 
watched  by  General  Broadwood.  As  Reitzberg  is  but 
twenty-three  miles  south  of  Potchefstroom,  where  Lord 
Methuen  should  now  be,  De  Wet's  chances  of  escape 
seem  small. 

The  main  interest  of  the  past  week  has  undoubtedly 
been  centred  in  the  doings  of  General  Hunter.  On  the 
23rd  he  attacked  the  Boer  position  on  the  hills  south  of 
Bethlehem.  After  a  hard  day's  fighting  the  Black 
Watch  captured  a  hill  to  the  left  front  of  the  British 
force  from  which  General  Hunter  intended  to  turn 
Retief's  Nek.  To  this  end  also  the  Sussex  Regiment, 
after  a  hard  night's  march,  made  a  bold  attack  on  the 
right  of  the  Nek,  which,  though  well  carried  out, 
did  not  succeed.  On  the  24th,  however,  General 
Hunter  succeeded  in  getting  two  b?tttalions  in  rear  of 
the  Nek,  while  his  main  force  moved  towards 
the  junction  of  the  Retief's  and  Stubbart's  Nek 
roads,  neither  of  which  is  shown  on  the  maps.  The 
enveloping  scheme  was  also  being  carried  out  by 
Generals  Paget,  Clements,  Macdonald  and  Bruce 
Hamilton,  with  the  result  that  the  Harrismith  line  of 
retreat  was  the  only  one  left  open,  and  that  presented 
considerable  difficulties.  Fouriesburg — thirty  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem— was  occupied  on  the  26th,  and  on 
the  same  day  General  Macdonald  fought  a  rearguard 
action  about  nine  miles  from  Naauwpoort  in  the 
Bethlehem  district,  and  succeeded  in  blocking  Naauw- 
poort Nek  to  the  Boer  waggons.  Twice  on  the  28th 
the  Boers  succeeded  in  checking  General  Hunter's 
advance  by  holding  two  strong  positions  on  two  neks, 
one  of  which  was  captured  before  dark  and  one  after. 
As  the  outcome  of  these  highly  successful  operations, 
General  Prinsloo,  who  commanded  the  Boer  forces, 
sent  on  the  29th  a  request  for  a  four  days'  armistice  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  peace  negotiations.  General 
Hunter's  reply  was  that  nothing  but  unconditional 
surrender  could  be  accepted.  Not  content  with  this 
reply,  however,  the  Boer  commander  next  sued  for  the 
retention  by  his  men  of  their  horses,  saddlery  and  other 
possessions.  Again  the  reply  was  unconditional  sur- 
render. Meanwhile  Lord  Roberts  sent  word  that  these 
negotiations  were  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
military    operations.     Eventually    General  Prinsloo 


accepted  the  inevitable  and  surrendered  unconditionally. 
His  delegate  had  stated  that  the  Boer  forces  amounted 
to  5,000  men.  But  the  actual  number  which  in  the  first 
instance  surrendered  to  General  Hunter  numbered  only 
986  with  1,432  horses.  This  discrepancy  is  due  to 
the  action  of  certain  Boer  leaders  who  maintained 
that  they  were  independent  of  Commandant  Prinsloo. 
General  Hunter  was  directed  to  resume  hostilities,  to 
take  no  excuses,  and  to  warn  Prinsloo  that  he  would  be 
held  responsible  for  all  the  guns  in  his  force  being  given 
up.  As  a  result  1 , 200  more  Boers  surrendered  on  the  3 1  st, 
and  General  Hamilton  has  also  collected  1,200  rifles 
and  650  ponies.  General  Hunter  hopes  that  the  total 
will  eventually  reach  4,000  men. 

These  gratifying  events  mark  the  virtual  close  of  the 
Southern  campaign.  De  Wet  remains  in  the  field,  but 
the  resistance  of  this  resourceful  commander,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  difficulties  he  must  encounter 
in  obtaining  supplies,  cannot  long  be  maintained.  His 
capture  is  especially  desirable  in  view  of  General 
Botha's  reputed  statement  that  the  Northern  forces 
would  fight  until  he  had  been  captured.  In  the  North 
the  burghers  seem  mainly  to  be  held  together  by  the 
outrageous  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Kruger. 


LES  CHINOIS. 

APRES  les  Boeres,"  says  Paul,   "  les  Chinois." 
Pierre  agrees  ;  so  does  Mdlle.  Mimi — according 
to  all  three   the   day  of  civilised  warfare   is  over. 
Chivalrous  times  rise  before  them  ;  Paul,  for  instance, 
can  almost  "assist"  at  the  Crusades  and,  growing 
eloquent,  fancies  himself  on  a  magnificent  charger  ; 
while  Pierre,  not  to  be  eclipsed,  draws  a  startling 
picture  of  a  warrior  clad  in  steel,  brandishing  a  shield, 
distributing  thrusts  right  and  left  with  a  brilliant  lance, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  employ  bis  bow  and  arrow. 
And  the  warrior  is  Pierre  himself :  Pierre  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.    Amazing  days  !    Then,  mighty  nations  con- 
fronted one  another,  and  took  hostages  and  prisoners. 
Banquets  were  held  in  tents,  at  which  the  conquerors- 
stood  behind  the  chairs  of  the  conquered.    They  drank 
out  of  the  same  glass.    They  shook  hands  before  re- 
tiring.   Once  the  fight  finished,  there  remained  no  ill 
feeling  whatsoever.    "On  etait  gentil  jadis,"  observes 
Mdlle.  Mimi ;  "  on  serait  bien  heureux  avecj  ces  types- 
la."    Civilisation  set  in,  however  ;  and  put  an  end  to 
courteous  customs.    Inventors  arrived  ;  and,  installed 
in  laboratories,  worked  day  and  night  in  order  to  make 
a  rifle.    So  successfully  did  others  improve  upon  it  that 
a  cannon  was  produced,  then  powder  upon  powder. 
Still  they  laboured,  infamously.    Still  they  sought  out 
new  means  of  slaughter.     Still  they  toiled  and  tri- 
umphed until  a  modern  murderer — more  sinister  than 
the  rest — came  forward  proudly  with  the  "dum-dum," 
and  praised  it  and  sold  it,  and  boasted  that  the  bullet 
would   shriek   as   it   flew,   and  that    the   smoke  it 
gave  up  would  be  green,  and  that  its  fumes  would 
prostrate  and  poison.    And  Great  Powers  feared  this 
"  dum-dum."    And  they  resolved  never  to  face  it  them- 
selves.   And  they  decided  also  that  they  would  only 
invade  primitive  lands  and  attack  primitive  peoples  : 
leaving  white  men  alone,  assailing  men  who  were 
black  or  brown  or  a  sallow  yellow.    "  But  the  Boeres 
are  not  black,"  protests  Mdfle.  Mimi,  "for  Musette 
and  I  saw  the  portraits  of  the  delegates  in  the  '  Petit 
Parisien  '  !  "     "  N'importe,"   replies  Paul,   "they  are 
certainly  not  white — how  could   they  be  with  their 
gigantic  sun?    They  are  like  Hindoos;  brown.  But 
in  battle,  of  course,  they  become  black."    And  Paul, 
pleased  with  his  plausible  response,  smiles  upon  Mdlle. 
Mimi,  and  calls  for  bock.     The  Chinese,  in  spite  of 
their  parasols  and  paper  fans,  have  also  suffered  from 
the  sun — four  hundred  millions  of  them,  rich  and  poor, 
from  the  Empress  downwards.    No  one  can  say  why 
they  are  yellow  instead  of  a  brown  :  "  c'est  un  vrai 
mystcre."  They,  themselves,  cannot  explain  the  thing  ; 
and  were  Mdlle.  Mimi  to  question  great  ministers  like 

To-Ong  and  Li-Fo  and  .    "Comment  s'appellent- 

ils  ?"  asks  Mdlle.  Mimi.  "N'importe,"  answers  Paul 
quickly,  "  ils  ont  des  noms  k  eux."  Black  men  then, 
brown  men,  and  now  yellow  men — these  are  the  peoples 
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who  are  attacked  to-day.  Battles  are  everywhere  ! 
The  "  dum-dum  "  still  cuts  figures  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  is  about  to  give  up  fumes  in  China.  Generals 
command  everywhere  !  An  etat-major  occupies  Pre- 
toria, and  officers  from  every  Power  plot  together  at 
Canton.  Et  pourquoi  ?  Pierre  cannot  say.  Mdlle. 
Mimi  does  not  know.  Only  Paul  understands  why 
there  is  war  in  China.  "  Explique  done,"  cries  Pierre. 
"Je  veux  bien,"  answers  Paul.  "Tell  us,"  says 
Mdlle.  Mimi,  "  about  les  Chinois." 

So  ancient  are  the  Chinese  that,  according  to  Paul, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  when  these  yellow  men 
first  toyed  with  a  fan.  No  historian  has  ever  dis- 
covered their  origin  ;  no  records  of  the  first  Chinese 
king  remain — but  old  gods  have  been  found  in  the 
earth  and  wise  men  say  that  they  are  the  oldest  of  all 
things.  "Les  Buddhas?"  inquires  Mdlle.  Mimi, 
"  No,"  answers  Paul,  "les  Buddhas  came  afterwards. 
But  many  Chinese  prefer  the  old  gods  (who  have  no 
feet),  and  worship  them  still."  And  these  gods  and 
these  Buddhas  are  wholly  responsible  for  the  invasion  of 
China  and  the  arrival  of  the  English  with  the  "  dum- 
dum." .  .  .  "Were  there  no  old  gods  and  no 
Buddhas,"  explains  Paul,  "the  Chinese  would  go  to 
confession  and  swing  incense  and  have  chapels.  They 
would  be  christened.  They  would  come  to  the  Latin 
Quarter  to  rejoice  and  study,  comme  les  Anglais. 
They  would  be  civilised.  Eventually,  they  would  be 
buried  in  graves.  Your  Paul  would  let  them  worship 
as  they  like  ;  but  pious  societies,  pitying  their  state, 
resolved  to  change  it  by  sending  out  missionaries.  But 
the  Chinese  welcomed  them  coldly,  and  killed  a  few. 
More  missionaries  came — hundreds  of  them — and  said, 
'Abandon  your  Buddhas,  bury  your  old  gods,  worship 
with  us.'  It  was  as  though  a  pale  pastor  came  up  to 
Mimi,  saying,  '  Abandon  BuHier's,  forsake  your  Paul, 
rejoice  only  in  a  church.'  And  the  Chinese  killed 
more  missionaries  ;  and  put  jewels  on  their  gods 
and  Buddhas,  and  adored  them  day  and  night. 
And  when  the  pious  societies  sent  out  still  more 
missionaries  the  Chinese  became  enerves,  and  brought 
forth  their  scimitars  again.  And  as  the  missionaries 
still  continued  to  come  the  Chinese  grew  more  and 
more  enerves,  and  appealed  to  their  gods  who  told 
them  ."  "lis  parlent  done?"  "  N'importe,"  re- 
plies Paul  somewhat  crossly,  "en  tous  cas  il  m'est 
impossible  de  t'expliquer  I'affaire  si  tu  me  coupes  la 
parole.  ..."  Silence  ensues  for  a  few  minutes  ;  Paul 
waits  for  Mdlle.  Mimi  to  ask  him  to  go  on.  He  expects 
her  to  say,  "Continue,  done."  Then,  as  before,  he 
will  remark,  "  Mais  ca  ne  t'amuse  pas,  ma  petite,  9a 
t'embete."  And  then,  as  always  happens,  she  will 
plead  and  he  will  say  no  ;  and  she  will  urge  and  he  will 
protest ;  and  she  will  call  him  brutal  and  he  will  reply, 
"  Eh  bien,  ma  chere,  puisque  tu  insistes.  ..."  But, 
on  this  occasion,  Mdlle.  Mimi  has  nothing  to  say.  She 
gazes  dreamily  before  her,  she  is  so  lost  in  thought  that 
Paul  grows  uneasy.  She  shows  no  signs  of  asking  for 
more  about  the  missionaries,  and  so  Paul  inquires 
bitterly  whether  she  is  pining  for  nougat.  "  T'es  bete," 
replies  Mdlle.  Mimi  ;  and  Paul  learns  at  last  that  she  is 
weary  of  the  gods  and  Buddhas,  and  that  she  would 
hear  of  the  Chinese  women,  and  of  their  clothes — and 
hears  consequently  that  no  European  has  ever  seen 
them  because  they  live  behind  screens  or  in  harems, 
and  because  they  are  veiled  when  they  go  out,  and  that 
even  he,  Paul — who  has  read  so  much  about  China — 
cannot  say  whether  they  wear  pig-tails  like  the  men 
and  whether  they,  also,  are  yellow.  All  he  knows  is 
that  they  eat  sweetmeats  every  day  ;  that  they  lie  on 
divans  ;  that  they  never  dance  ;  that — dreadful  detail — 
they  must  be  buried  with  their  husbands  if  these  die 
first.  "Comment?"  asks  Mdlle.  Mimi  with  a  gasp. 
"  N'importe,"  answers  Paul,  "  e'est  trop  triste,  trop 
terrible." 

At  other  tables — we  are,  of  course,  in  the  Taverne 
Lorraine — talk  has  turned  upon  the  Boxers.  Mdlle. 
Mimi  hears  the  name,  and  would  grasp  its  significance. 
"  Ce  SOtlt  des  fous,"  replies  Paul  ;  "en  France  on  les 
enfermerait."  And  he  explains  how  they  hear  voices 
hailing  them  from  above,  and  that  their  faith  in  spirits 
and  mahatmas  is  so  profound  that,  when  they  under- 
take a  thing,  they  declare  they  have  been  inspired  by 
those  occult  bodies  and  that,  if  they  fail,  they  wish  to  be 


cut  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  And  when  Mdlle.  Mimi 
asks  if  they  ever  do  fail,  Paul  says  "  n'importe  "  again, 
and  inquires  whether  she  wishes  to  hear  anything  more 
about  China.  She  does  ;  she  would  know  when  the 
war  will  be  over  and  what  will  happen  when  it  is,  and 
so  Paul  tells  her  that  it  may  last  a  month  or  a  year  or 
several  years,  and  that  when  it  is  finished  Europe  will 
take  possession  of  every  Chinese  town  and  destroy  all 
the  gods  and  Buddhas,  and  introduce  telephones,  pho- 
nographs, automobiles,  and  everything  that  is  amazing 
and  modern.  It  will  be  another  country;  after  awhile 
Peking  will  resemble  Paris,  and  Hong  Kong  Berlin.  It 
will  have  a  Conseil  Municipal  ;  a  Bon  Marche  ;  a  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  It  will  become  the  playground  of  tourists  ; 
the  resort  of  invalids,  the  goal  of  all  those  who  are  weary 
of  country  chateaux  and  bains  de  mer.  "  And,"  con- 
cludes Paul,  "  guides  will  show  them  streets  where 
opium  dens  once  flourished,  and  corners  where  the  old' 
gods  and  Buddhas  stood.  Great  brakes  will  go  about 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  infamous  Maison 
Cook.  English  papers,  German  papers,  French  papers 
will  be  sold  in  kiosks.  All  languages  will  be  spoken, 
except  Chinese.  In  the  distance  the  pious  societies,  re- 
joicing, will  point  proudly  at  their  work.  They  will 
have  won  ;  les  Buddhas  will  have  been  abandoned,  the 
old  gods  buried,  but — there  will  be  no  Chinese  left  for 
the  missionaries  to  civilise  and  convert."  "Where," 
asks  Mdlle.  Mimi,  "will  the  Chinese  go?"  "Those 
who  are  not  buried,"  answers  Paul,  "  will  still  refuse  to 
chant  hymns  in  a  church.  They  will  go  where  they  may 
worship  as  they  please  :  to  Thibet." 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN.* 

\  "X  7  H  AT  has  the  Master  of  Balliol  to  do  with  the 
*  V  average  man  ?  The  master  of  Balliol  had  very 
little  to  do  with  him.  And  Dr.  Caird,  though  standing 
sponsor  for  him,  recommends  "The  Average  Man" 
precisely  because  its  author  was  not  an  average  man, 
but  something,  as  these  sermons  themselves  sufficiently 
show,  very  far  above  him.  The  preacher  in  this  case 
was  evidently  a  man  of  large  heart  and  fine  sympathies, 
which,  joined  to  high  intellectual  powers,  removed  him 
so  far  from  the  average  man  that  he  simply  did  not 
know  him,  and  so  was  brought  by  the  breadth  of  his 
charity  to  describe  him  in  favourable  terms.  As  is  often 
the  case,  the  greater  and  therefore  the  simpler  man 
took  the  inferior  at  his  own  estimate  and,  doing 
out  of  generosity  what  other  writers  and  talkers  do  out 
of  self-recommendation,  described  the  average  man  as 
the  prime  mover  of  everything  that  happens,  the  winner 
of  every  battle,  the  pillar  of  every  State,  the  backbone  of 
every  Church,  the  peculiar  object  of  God's  favour. 
Cassar  is  not  in  the  running  with  him  ;  S.  Augustine  is 
of  no  account  beside  him.  Great  men  in  fact  are  a 
trifle  ;  the  real  thing  in  the  whole  world  is  just  the 
average  man.  Were  it  not  that  the  finer  souls  disdain 
sarcasm  in  the  pulpit,  while  the  ordinary  souls  are 
unequal  to  it,  we  should  unhesitatingly  put  down  all 
such  sermons  as  these  to  irony.  As  such  it  would  be 
very  effective  rhetoric,  though  lost  on  all  but 
those  for  whom  it  was  not  intended  :  for  every  quite 
ordinary  man  present  would  take  it  as  obviously  true, 
and  go  away  from  church  soothed  and  comfortable 
at  hearing  what  a  fine  fellow  he  was.  The  peculiar 
insidiousness  of  this  very  favourite  sermon  (popular 
alike  with  congregation  and  preacher)  is  that  it  is- 
truth  with  a  twist.  That  the  average  man  is  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  of  the  world  in  these  democratic  days 
is  abundantly  true,  but  the  preacher's  way  of  stating  it 
suggests  that  he  is  so  because  he  deserves  to  be  ;  and 
that  it  is  his  abiding  misfortune  that  his  importance  is 
not  recognised.  Fancy  a  spiritual  teacher  imagining 
that  it  is  good  for  a  man's  soul  to  be  told  that  he  is  the 
special  object  of  Heaven's  solicitude,  and  that  the  world 
neglects  him  only  because  it  has  not  the  Divine  intui- 
tion to  perceive  his  worth.  And  yet  that  is  exactly 
what  the  "we  cannot  all  be  great"  sermon  amounts  to. 
Its  ethics  are  appalling  ;  its  ignorance  of  human  nature 
astounding. 

*  "  The  Average  Man  :  and  other  sermons."  By  the  late  Rev. 
William  Granger.  With  a  preface  by  the  Master  of  Halliol.  Paisley 
and  London  :  Alexander  Gardner.  1899. 
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The  average  man  neglected  !  The  average  man 
unhappy  at  his  lot  !  Why,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  he  stands  to  be  of  all  men  the  most  pleased  with 
himself.  Not  high  enough  to  "  look  down  upon  the 
hate  of  those  below,"  no  contending  tempests  blowing 
round  his  head,  he  is  yet  at  a  comfortable  altitude 
which  enables  him  pleasantly  to  realise  that  there  are 
others  less  fortunate  than  he.  He  is  not  lonely  for  the 
great  majority  are  like  himself.  His  one  real  trouble  is 
that  there  are  his  betters  ;  to  their  existence  he  is  not 
quite  stupid  enough  to  be  blind.  It  is  the  one  thing 
which  mars  his  equanimity,  for  it  compels  him  to  have 
an  idea,  the  idea  of  reducing  these  superior  beings  to 
his  own  level.  That  becomes  the  average  man's  life 
work  from  age  and  age,  and  slowly  he  succeeds.  Not 
because  of  his  own  ability  ;  but  from  time  to  time, 
amongst  the  more  than  average  men,  one  arises  base 
enough  to  buy  the  commonplace  man's  support  by  assist- 
ing him  with  his  superior  ability  to  pull  down  the  nobler 
sort  to  the  average  level.  Such  traitors  abound  in  this 
day. 

But  apart  from  that  perennial  disturbance,  the 
average  man  is  a  slow  animal  ;  he  can  comprehend 
nothing  but  himself  and  wants  only  to  meet  himself. 
Hfa  particular  aversion  is  the  clever  man.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  an  insult  that  there  should  be  anyone  so  unlike 
himself;  in  the  second  place  the  clever  man  troubles 
him  by  the  suggestion,  not  successfully  stifled,  that  his 
fixed  persuasion  that  the  clever  man  is  of  no  account 
compared  with  the  average  man  may  not  be  quite  sound. 
Similarly,  a  book  or  a  journal  which  requires  thought  to 
be  understood  is  an  offence  to  him.  Of  course  if  he  cannot 
understand  it,  it  is  a  worthless  book,  but  still  there  it 
is,  there  is  something  he  can't  understand.  It  has 
ruffled  the  stagnant  waters  of  his  mind  ;  his  brain  has 
almost  been  put  in  motion,  and  he  is  annoyed.  What  he 
likes  is  his  halfpenny  daily  and  his  weekly  Moraliser. 
This  is  the  average  man's  rule  of  life.  Eat  well, 
drink  well,  sleep  well  ;  don't  work  if  you  can  help 
it,  but  if  you  must,  do  it  regularly  and  make  it 
square  with  your  habits.  Outside  your  daily  work 
never  do  anything  but  amuse  yourself,  and  never  let 
amusement  have  any  connexion  with  mind.  Perhaps 
the  supreme  moment  of  satisfaction  to  the  average 
man  of  the  settled  time  of  life  comes  about  three  o'clock 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  Having  lunched  solidly,  with 
the  prospect  of  thirty-six  hours'  inaction  before  him, 
he  takes  up  The  Moraliser.  There  he  finds  himself 
faithfully  reflected  week  by  week ;  he  can  read  and 
understand  without  even  an  attempt  at  thought.  There 
he  finds  every  one  of  his  worldly  ambitions  recom- 
mended on  the  most  moral  grounds,  so  that  his  con- 
science is  soothed  and  yet  not  a  desire  forbidden.  He 
reads  :  "  Let  it  be  remembered  that  if  the  world  were  flat 
it  would  not  be  round."  He  pauses  for  a  moment  to 
ponder  the  striking  generalisation.  "  Yes,"  he  says, 
"it  is  true,  if  the  world  were  that,  it  would  not  be 
round.  What  a  wonderful  paper  the  Moraliser  is  !  " 
He  reads  on:  "Depend  upon  it,  if  the  world  were 
made  flat  to-morrow,  extraordinary  things  would 
happen."  Then  follows  bold  speculation  and  descrip- 
tion exactly  suited  to  the  average  man's  capacity, 
being  in  its  improbable  and  absolutely  irresponsible 
adventure  just  broad  farce  told  in  solemn  language, 
suggestive  of  much  wisdom.  Finally,  the  reader  sinks 
to  sleep  a  happy  and  wholly  self-satisfied  man. 

So  far  from  the  average  man  being  neglected  or 
made  little  of,  it  is  just  he  who  calls  the  tune  to  which 
the  world  hastens  to  dance.  It  is  the  average  man 
who  makes  good  drama  well  nigh  impossible  on  the 
stage  ;  who  makes  the  path  of  a  Marie  Corelli  broad 
and  easy,  of  a  George  Meredith  steep  and  narrow  ;  who 
makes  '*  Answers  "  and  "  Comic  Cuts,"  "  Tit-Bits  "  and 

Snap-shots"  the  royal  road  to  fortune;  who  crowds 
the  Academy  and  thinks  Sir  William  Richmond  has 
improved  S.  Paul's  ;  who  rejoices  when  a  prima  donna 
steps  to  the  footlights  and  stops  the  whole  action  of  the 
opera  for  an  encore.  For  the  average  man,  the  genius 
must  clip  his  wings,  and  be  content  to  crawl  instead  of 
fly  ;  the  man  of  original  thought  must  give  up  thinking 
and  take  to  platitudes  ;  the  poet  must  write  "  Absent- 
minded  Beggars"  ;  the  statesman  must  give  up  govern- 
ing, and  grovel  and  temporise  and  apologise. 

The  "  noble  few"  who  insist  on  standing  up  against 


this  grinding  tyranny  win  their  reward  in  the  end,  may  be, 
but  if  victorious  in  the  struggle  with  the  average  man, 
they  come  out  of  it  not  the  less  broken,  exhausted, 
spent  ;  as  one  whom  a  fever  has  left,  but  left  weak  unto 
death.  It  is  very  nearly  true,  as  Carlyle  has  said,  that 
the  drill-sergeant  is  the  one  soul  the  average  man  has 
left  free. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

THE  examination  season  is  now  over  and,  the  agony 
past  and  the  prizes  awarded,  it  may  be  lawful  to 
expose  the  secrets  of  the  working  of  the  boy  mind 
under  the  spell  of  that  painful  and  reactionary  process, 
the  modern  examination.  The  examination  is  the  last 
surviving  example  in  this  country  of  inquiry  by  torture, 
and  the  following  anthology  of  answers  speaks  volumes 
for  the  efficacy  of  the  process,  a  process  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  is  in 
reality,  as  Mr.  Balfour  once  pointed  out  in  a  Rectorial 
address,  an  aid  not  to  knowing  but  to  making  others 
know  (or  think)  that  you  know.  Doubtless  that  is  an 
art  much  more  conducive  to  success  in  this  world  than 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  itself;  so  we  may  compliment 
our  schoolmasters  and  examiners  on  their  worldly 
wisdom. 

The  boys  whose  answers  are  here  recorded  have  been 
pupils  of  the  different  great  Public  Schools  ;  and  these 
examples  have  been  culled  from  School  and  Army 
papers,  and  some  also  from  University  entrance  exami- 
nations. 

On  one  occasion  the  English  Constitution  was  de- 
scribed thus: — "The  English  Constitution  is  a  very 
comprehensive  style  of  governing,  founded  on  the  in- 
numerable laws  of  England.  In  Early  Briton  times 
there  were  no  laws,  but  people  walked  about  naked,  and 
painted  blew  [sic]  all  over  with  wode  [sic].  In  Saxon 
times  there  were  not  above  from  six  to  a  dozen  laws 
altogether,  wherefore  there  were  not  any  lawyers 
needed.  But  now  there  are  so  many  laws  that  men 
have  to  learn  them  for  a  business.  The  main  body  of 
people  could  never  find  time  to  learn  all  the  laws  of 
England."  Again,  "  What  is  a  Limited  Monarchy  ?" — 
"  A  Limited  Monarchy  is  a  government  by  a  monarch, 
who  in  case  of  bankruptcy  would  not  be  responsible 
for  the  entire  national  debt.  In  private  life  you  have 
the  same  thing  with  a  Limited  Liability  Company." 
What  is  a  Heretic? — "A  Heretic  is  one  who  never 
would  believe  what  he  was  told,  but  only  after  seeing 
it  and  hearing  it  himself  with  his  own  eyes."  The 
boy  who  wrote  the  next  was  a  bit  mixed  but  he  had 
thought.  "The  Court  of  Chancery  is  called  this, 
because  they  take  care  of  property  there  on  the  chance 
of  an  owner  turning  up."  Again — "  The  Whip  with  the 
Six  Strings  was  how  idle  pupils  were  punished  in  the 
cruel  days  of  the  Norman  times."  There  is  some- 
thing sympathetic  about  that  ! 

Here  is  a  vigorous  analysis  of  an  important  period  of 
history,  with  circumstantial  and  original  details  of  the 
facts! — "Charles  I.  had  his  own  notions  of  how  to 
be  a  king.    He  did  not  think  common  Englishmen's 
idea  was  much  of  a  king  at  all.    He  said  they  wanted 
to  tell  him  what  a  king  is.    But  he  said  they  must 
leave  it  to  him  to  show  them  rather.    This  angered 
people.    So  Cardinal  Wolseley,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir 
George  Wombwell,  and  General  Lesley  had  him  tried 
by  the  Inns  of  Court  for  exceeding  himself,  and  put  to 
death  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the   City  of   London,  where  the  Aquarium  now 
stands."     "Sir  George  Wombwell"  is  the  muddled 
echo    of    Oliver's    name  !     Another   youthful  philo- 
sopher disposes  thus  of  the  first  of  the  Stuarts  : — 
"James  I.  had  so  much  learning  that  he  could  not 
make  any  use  of  it.    In  fact  he  had  been  crammed  by- 
Scottish  tutors.    He  would  have  learned  more  wisdom 
at  an  English  public  school,  where  learning  is  kept  in 
its  own  place  and  not  allowed  to  run  wild."  This 
sounds  like  the  distortion  of  some  master's  half-under- 
stood remark.    Another  youth  has  added  this  appendix 
to   the  greatest  Saxon  reign: — -"The   provisions  of 
Oxford  were  the  money  banked  by  Alfred,  the  good  and 
great  King  of  England,  to  feed  the  students,  when 
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fee  first  built  the  college.  Formerly  there  was  hardly 
any  Latin  north  of  the  Thames." 

The  following  answer  is  in  the  manner  of  Tom  Hood, 
but  quite  serious  :— "  The  Diet  of  Worms  is  the  grubs 
fed  on  by  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  that  will  eat  up 
the  crops  and  fruits  if  they  live  longer.  It  is  not  very 
wise  of  a  gardener,  when  he  shoots  the  birds  and 
smashes  their  nests  and  eggs."  That  boy  had  been  well 
taught  in  some  things,  if  not  in  history.  He  who  pro- 
duced the  following  might  reasonably  claim  copy- 
right in  it  :—"  A  papal  Bull  gave  you  the  alternitive 
[sic]  of  obedience  or  of  being  excommunicated  from  the 
privileges  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  Bull,  with  reference 
to  the  horns  of  a  Dilemma.  So  an  Irish  Bull  is  a 
choice— you  may  believe  it,  or  you  may  not  believe  it." 
This  is  definite— and  new  : — "The  Five  Mile  Act  was 
passed  by  Queen  Victoria  to  prevent  loafing  and 
drunkenness  in  public-houses.  People  must  prove 
that  they  had  travelled  five  miles  before  they  would 
be  supplied  with  beer  and  spirits.  This  made  people 
;ishamed  to  get  so  drunk  as  before."  Who  were  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  ?— "  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  the 
parents  of  the  young  men  who  took  journeys  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  Crusades.  They  had  to  give  an 
allowance  to  their  godly  sons  while  they  were  away  in 
the  east.  But  they  never  grudged  it,  because  it  was  an 
honour  to  be  a  Pilgrim's  father."  Here  a  famous  act 
of  generosity  receives  an  hitherto  unrecorded  recog- 
nition :— "  Sir  Philip  Sydney  gave  the  last  drop  of 
water  in  his  jug  to  a  dying  soldier  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's despatches." 

Examinees  are  especially  fearless  and  frank  in  deal- 
ing with  the  biographies  of  great  men.  Of  Milton  one 
wrote  :— "  John  Milton  was  the  author  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  He  is  more  famous  as  the  master  of  Hobson, 
who  managed  his  livery  stables.  You  had  always  to 
hire  the  horse  next  the  door  of  the  stable,  or  go  with- 
out a  horse.  That  was  Hobson's  choice.  Few  names 
of  William  III.'s  reign  are  so  ilustrious  [sic]  as  John 
Milton."  Another  wrote  :  —  "John  Milton  is  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  excursion,  and  lived  chiefly 
in  the  lake  country  near  Carlyle."  Another  furnished 
equally  original  information  about  Shakespeare  :  — 
"  William  Shakespeare  was  a  careless  boy  and  a 
poacher  almost  before  he  was  a  man.  He  did  better 
later  on.  He  has  written  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Macbeth,  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
He  is  full  of  great  sentences  like  proverbs.  So  when 
anyone  speaks  sort  of  learnedly,  people  cry  out  in 
fun— Shakespeare."  Is  this  the  bard  of  Erin? — 
"  Thomas  Moore  studied  under  Platto  [sic],  the  great 
Professor,  at  Rome,  and  became  the  author  of  Euclid, 
a  very  stiff  schoolbook."  On  one  boy's  page  Gilbert 
Burnet  masqueraded  thus  : — "  Sir  Isambard  Brunei 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Salisbury  by  William  III. 
He  wrote  the  History  of  the  Times."  Here  is  another 
.strange  mixture  of  epitaphs: — "Sir  John  Moore  was 
the  author  of  Cornicopia  [sic].  Since  that  publication 
money  has  had  more  meanings.  Now  corn,  vegetables, 
horses,  art,  science,  and  pictures,  as  well  as  cash  itself, 
are  said  to  be  really  money." 

Here  is  an  ideal  definition  of  an  interjection  : — "An 
interjection  is  a  shout  or  scream  raised  by  a  person 
too  surprised  or  pained  or  frightened  to  make  a 
sentence  with  his  thoughts.  It  is  not  quite  a  human 
language.  The  lower  animals  say  nothing  else  but 
interjections.  Accordingly  ill-natured  and  cross  people 
by  their  interjections  come  very  near  to  beasts." 
Now  hear  youth  on  Summer  : — "  Summer  of  course  is  a 
very  pleasant  season,  when  it  is  a  good  summer,  and 
one  has  a  country  place  to  live  in,  near  the  seaside,  or 
a  nice  river.  Then  to  feel  its  niceness  you  must  not  be 
burdened  with  work.  Work  is  double  hard  in  summer, 
indeed  three  times  harder.  It  has  its  own  hardness  - 
that  is  one.  There  is  the  fatiguingness  of  the  heat  of 
the  air  and  of  the  broiling  sun-  that  is  two.  Besides 
nobody,  unless  a  scorcher  on  his  cycle,  wants  to  bustle 
or  fag  in  summer  that  is  three.  The  games  are  quite 
enough  for  a  schoolboy  in  summer,  I  can  tell  you.  If  a 
boy  plays  three  matches  of  cricket,  or  rows  hard  in  the 
river  ihrice  a  week  in  the  afternoons  of  the  half- 
holidays,  he  is  not  in  it  much  for  writing  or  reading 
stuff  for  the  rest  of  his  time.     At  our  school  we  had 


three  half-holidays  that  way  every  week  in  summer. 
Books  were  a  disgust  after  the  hard  goes  at  the  sports, 
and  a  sleep  or  a  loll  was  more  one's  due.  Winter  is 
many  ways  jollier.  Neither  work  nor  play  wearies  half 
so  much  then.  My  own  certain  opinion  is  that  summer 
has  nothing  equal  to  a  good  skait  [sic]  or  a  hearty 
snowball  fight.  How  one  can  eat  and  enjoy  himself  in 
dear  old  winter  !  " 

The  patient  under  examination  has  no  dread  of  re- 
sorting to  imagination  when  memory  fails.  Hence 
this  boldness  : — "  Pride's  Purge  was  the  confinement  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  He  had  filled  Europe,  but  he 
had  to  live  in  a  few  miles'  space."  In  answering 
geographical  questions  such  boldness  is  especially  in 
evidence.  One  wonders  how  a  boy  could  concoct 
this: — "The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  big  flow  of  water. 
It  starts  from  the  Magnetic  Pole  at  the  north  end 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  reverbirates  [sic]  back  and 
forward  from  there  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  coast  of  Guinea  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  a 
day.  If  you  follow  it  close,  you  find  plenty  of  herrings, 
haddocks,  and  cods  sweeping  along  in  it.  This  stream 
is  a  kind  of  gold  mine  to  fishing  vessels."  Much  more 
graphic  than  the  explanations  of  the  text-books  of  the 
day  is  the  following  :  "The  axis  of  the  earth  is  like  the 
spoke  of  an  umbrella.  No — rather  of  two  opened 
umbrellas,  without  sticks.  Join  them  together  at  the 
ends  of  the  ribs,  you  will  have  the  shape  of  a  ball  like 
the  earth.  If  the  umbrella  globe  was  loose  in  the  air 
like  the  earth,  it  would  be  spun  the  way  the  earth  is  on 
its  axis  by  the  magnetism  jerking  on  the  axis  and  work- 
ing the  globe  round."  Was  the  head  as  clear  as  the 
language  of  the  boy  who  wrote  this  ? — "  An  isthmus  is 
a  slip  of  land  barring  out  the  water  that  completely 
girdles  the  land  where  the  slip  sticks  out."  For  close- 
packed  blunder  the  next  would  be  difficult  to  beat : 
— "The  North-East  [sic]  Passage  was  a  short-cut  to 
India  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  It  is  of  little  importance  since  America  has 
been  discovered."  This  definition  of  a  table-land  is 
only  remarkable  for  its  delightful  boy  language  : — 
"  A  table-land  gets  its  name  from  its  steep  sides  and 
flat  top.  It's  all  right  when  once  you  are  up  on  the 
top,  but  it's  no  joke  getting  up." 

In  this  explanation  of  the  tides  schoolboy  and  science 
primer  struggle  for  the  mastery: — "The  tides  are  a 
fight  between  the  earth  and  the  moon.  All  water  tends 
towards  the  moon,  because  there  is  no  water  in  the 
moon,  and  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Gravitation  at  the 
earth  keeps  the  water  from  rising  all  the  way  to  the 
moon.  I  forget  whether  the  sun  joins  in  this  fight." 
But  the  next  boy  is  a  real  wit  : — "  A  vacuum  is  notJiing 
shut  up  in  a  box.  They  have  a  way  of  pumping  out 
the  air.  When  all  the  air  and  everything  else  is 
shut  out,  naturally  they  are  able  to  shut  in  nothing, 
where  the  air  was  before."  Then  we  have  : — 
"  Chemistry  tells  you  what's  in  things.  For  instance 
we  kr.ow  that  a  loaf  of  bread  has  in  it  flower  \sic],  east 
[sic],  water,  and  salt,  but  chemistry  would  tell  you  how 
much  weight  of  each,  and  perhaps  potatoes  and  some- 
thing else  as  well.  Chemistry  is  great  on  sausages  and 
wine.  Sometimes  such  strange  things  are  put  in  that 
goverment  [sic]  puts  the  shopmen  in  jail."  A  practical 
youth  that  !  Compare  the  next  with  the  other  boy's 
play  on  the  word  "Chancery;"  it  is  not  so  good  as 
more  obvious  :  —  "  Plumbago  is  a  sharp  pain,  like  a 
toothache  in  the  hips  and  back."  Here  we  have  a 
promising  medical : — "A  drug  is  any  wholesome  vege- 
table good  for  taking  once  in  a  way,  but  not  for  regular 
food."  Very  quaint  is  another  boy's  definition  of  elasti 
city  : — "  If  you  bend  a  stick  of  sealing  wax,  or  pull  it 
hard,  you  break  it  into  some  pieces,  at  least  two.  If 
you  bend  a  bit  of  india  rubber,  or  pull  it  just  as  hard, 
you  have  not  been  pulling  it  a  bit.  When  you  let  go, 
it  is  just  where  it  was.  If  you  pull  and  bend  anything 
so,  and  you  do  not  pull  it  at  all,  that  is  being  elastic." 

What  could  possibly  be  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  who 
wrote  ? —  "The  barometer  was  invented  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
Kneller.  He  had  found  in  Holland  by  looking  through 
glass  at  the  end  of  a  pipe  that  things  look  upside 
down."  Not  quite  so  befogged  but  still  curious  enough 
is  this  answer: — "Molasses  are  the  mules  and  small 
donkeys  used  to  carry  provisions  up  the  Andes  in 
California."     The  echo  of  a  master  or  some  other 
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elder's  imperfectly  digested  witticism  may  be  heard 
here  : — "  A  mammoth  is  a  dead  elephant  that  has  kept 
fresh  for  1,000  years,  and  perhaps  for  more.  Dogs  eat 
it  as  it  comes  out  of  the  ice.  It  is  more  ancient  than 
the  oldest  Army  preserved  meat." 

Turning  to  a  few  specimens  of  translation,  it  may 
safely  be  held  that  the  blame  does  not  lie  entirely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  boys.  What  boy  who  had  not 
been  systematically  allowed  to  flounder  at  will  among 
hazy  ideas  could  ever  write  such  a  version  of  a  well- 
known  passage  as  this? — "The  shepherd,  when  he 
faithlessly  dragged  the  hostess  Helen  over  the  firths 
in  Idasan  ships,  buried  the  swift  winds  in  thankless 
leisure,  that  Nereus  might  be  hoary  as  to  his  wild 
facts  : — You  are  leading  home  the  apples  of  a  grand- 
father, which  Greece  with  much  soldering  \sic]  will 
demand  back,  forsworn  to  burst  thy  wedding  and  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Priam."*  A  boy  trained  to  intelli- 
gence would  surely  have  scorned  to  write  : — "  Tiberius 
wrote  back  to  the  rulers  of  the  provinces  when  they 
wrote  for  them  to  be  honoured  with  some  tribute  : — It 
is  a  mark  of  a  good  shepherd  to  stretch  the  cattle,  not  to 
scalp  them."f  It  is  painful  even  to  read  such  stuff 
as  the  next  translation  : — "  It  will  be  shameful  among 
wretched  persons  to  have  brought  no  help  at  no 
part  in  things  to  myself,  a  friend.  Shameful  to  carry 
back  his  foot,  neither  to  stand  with  a  clasping  pace. 
Shameful  to  have  deserved  a  labouring  rat,  and, 
unless  he  may  be  happy,  to  deny  that  your  one  is 
friendly."  J  This  is  indeed  all  very  shameful,  and  no 
less  so  is  this  outburst  : — "  I  have  made  these  warts  ; 
another  hero  brought  me  his  honour ;  so  you  do  not 
strip  yourselves,  O  birds  ;  so  you  do  not  bring  your  own 
valleys,  O  sheep  ;  so  you  do  not  mollify  yourselves,  O 
wild  boars  ;  so  you  do  not  bring  your  own  joints,  O 
cows."§  Boys  who  write  stuff  like  this  are  merely 
floundering  and  wasting  their  time,  and  are  not  even 
in  sight  of  any  means  of  ultimately  helping  themselves 
out  of  their  difficulties.  Their  earlier  classical  training, 
if  it  can  be  so  dignified,  has  been  graspless  and  in- 
effective. 

Translations  from  English  to  Latin  are  commonly 
appalling  in  the  height  of  their  absurdity,  but  it  might 
be  expected  that  versions  from  French  to  English  would 
observe  some  bounds  of  sanity.  But  take  this  from 
Fenelon  : — "  In  this  state  he  runs  outside  the  camp  to 
enliven  the  fires  of  it ;  he  drives  to  him  with  a  brave 
force  all  the  heads  of  the  army,  and  that  force  ransacks 
already  all  the  forsaken  allies.  A  divine  fire  flashes  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fasting  healer.  He  appears  every  day 
sweet,  every  day  free  and  tranquil,  always  applying  to 
give  his  orders,  as  if  he  would  be  able  to  make  a  wise 
watcher  applying  to  regulate  his  family  and  instruct  his 
infants.  But  he  is  prompt  and  rapid  in  the  execu- 
tion, similar  to  an  impetuous  wave  which  not  only  rolls 
with  precipitancy  its  scaly  billows,  but  which  also 
entrains  the  most  peasant-like  vessels,  of  which  there 
has  been  a  charge."      Such  a  construing  is  really  a 


•  Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.  15  :  — 

Past 01  quum  Iraheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perlidus  hospitam, 
Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 

Ventos,  (it  caneret  fera 
Nereus  fata  :  "  Mala  duds  avi  domum, 
Quain  multo  repetet  Grrecia  milite, 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 

Et  regnum  Priami  vetus." 

t  Suetonius  :  Tiberius  rescripsit  ptresidibus  provinciarum  onerandas 
esse  tributo  provincias  scribentibus  boni  pastoris  esse,  tondere  pecus,  non 
deglubere. 

X  Ovid,  Jailers  from  Pontits,  II.  6  :— 

Turpe  erit  in  miseris  veteri  tibi  rebus  amico 

Auxilium  nulla  pane  tulisse  tuum. 
Turpe  referre  pedem,  nec  passu  stare  tenaci  ; 

Turpe  laborantem  deseruisse  ratem  ; 
Turpe  sequi  casum,  et  fortunae  cedere  ;  amicum 
Et,  nisi  sit  felix,  esse  negare  tuum. 

$  The  famous  lines  attributed  to  Virgil  :  — 

Hos  ego  versiculos  feci  ;  tulit  alter  honores  : 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis,  aves  ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis,  oves  ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis,  apes  ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  ferlis  aratra,  boves. 

||  Fenelon,  /.es  Avcnlurts  de  Telemaqiic,  Hook  XIII.  paragraph  40  : 
En  cot  etat,  il  court  liors  du  camp  pour  en  eviter  les  flammes ;  il 


digrace  to  any  school.  However,  most  of  the  startling 
answers  we  have  cited  do  not  depress  us  at  all,  for  if 
they  reveal  a  quite  magnificent  disregard  of  fact,  many 
of  them  involve  distinct  capacity  for  thought. 


INSURANCE. 

'T'HAT  magnitude  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  merit 
J-     in  life  assurance  matters  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  reports  of  some  small  offices,  which  we  notice 
to-day. 

The  University  Life  Assurance  Society  has  a  pre- 
mium income  of  only  .£57,000,  and  funds  that  only 
just  exceed  one  million,  but  its  valuation  returns  show- 
that  it  systematically  gives  excellent  results  to  its 
policy-holders,  and  that  it  occupies  a  position  of  ex- 
ceptional strength.  The  premiums  that  it  charges  at 
the  younger  ages  are  slightly,  and  the  bonuses  it 
declares  greatly,  above  the  average.  They  were  at  the 
rate  of  zps.  per  cent,  per  annum  in  1890,  6o.v.  in  1895, 
and  505-.  in  1900.  The  fact  that  on  the  present  occasion 
the  bonus  is  less  than  it  was  five  years  ago  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  liabilities  having  been  valued  on 
the  stronger  basis  of  z\  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
3  per  cent,  previously  adopted.  By  dividing  the  whole 
of  the  surplus  a  larger  bonus  even  than  £3  per  cent, 
could  have  been  declared,  but  the  wiser  course  has 
been  adopted  of  carrying  forward  an  undivided  balance 
°f  £57>000>  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  half  the 
distributed  profits.  By  acting  in  this  way  the  Society 
not  only  retains  very  strong  reserves,  but  practically 
makes  sure  of  large  bonuses  for  the  future. 

Another  excellent  small  office  is  the  Marine  and 
General.  This  society  has  also  recently  completed  a 
valuation,  but  the  details  have  not  yet  been  published. 
Its  premium  rates,  at  the  lower  ages  especially,  are 
below  the  average,  and  for  many  years  past  it  has 
declared  a  bonus  at  the  high  rate  of  50s.  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  company  has  been  growing  fairly  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  but  its  premium  income  still  falls  short 
of  £100,000,  and  its  funds  are  less  than  one  million. 
One  striking  feature  of  its  working  is  that  while  its 
bonuses  have  been  persistently  maintained  at  this  high 
rate  its  expenses  have  frequently  exceeded  25  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums.  They  are  now  below  20  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums,  and  if  it  could  do  so  well  for  its  policy- 
holders when  its  expenditure  was  abnormally  high,  the 
inference  is  that  it  will  do  still  better  for  them  now  that 
its  expense  ratios  have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
6  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

The  Yorkshire  is  another  office  deserving  little  but 
praise  from  its  policy-holders.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
two  companies  already  mentioned  the  present  year  sees 
the  close  of  another  valuation  period  and  the  results 
of  the  valuation  show  that,  while  the  company  has 
strengthened  its  reserves,  it  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  bonus  at  the  same  substantial  rate  as  it 
declared  five  years  ago.  Its  total  premium  income  at 
the  present  time  is  under  £77,000,  and  the  life  funds 
are  less  than  £900,000.  In  recent  years  it  has  shown 
a  relatively  large  development,  but  there  is  happily 
no  tendency  to  lessen  the  profits  for  its  policy-holders 
by  seeking  a  large  new  business  at  an  extravagrant 
cost. 

Another  company  which  is  little  but  good  is  the 
United  Kent.  The  office  has  an  annual  premium 
income  of  less  than  £40,000  and  life  funds  which  at 
the  present  time  are  less  than  £700,000.  The  premiums 
it  charges  are  just  about  the  average  rates  of  British 


appelle  a  lui,  d'une  voix  forte,  tons  les  chefs  de  l'armee,  et  cette  voix 
ranime  deja  tous  les  allies  epcrdus.  Un  feu  divin  etincelle  dans  les 
yeux  du  jeune  guerrier.  II  parait  toujours  doux,  toujours  libre  et 
tranquille,  toujours  applique  a  donner  les  ordres,  comme  pourrait  faire 
un  sage  vieillard  applique  a  regler  sa  famille  et  a  instruire  ses  enfants. 
Mais  il  est  prompt  et  rapide  dans  l'execution  :  semblable  a  un  fleuve 
impetueux  qui  non  seulement  rouleavec  precipitation  ses  (lots  ecumeux, 
mais  qui  entraine  encore  dans  sa  course  les  plus  pesants  vaisseaux  dont 
il  est  charge. 
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companies,  and  the  bonuses  it  declares  look  small  until 
its  system  of  bonus  distribution  is  taken  into  account. 
Policies  that  have  been  but  a  short  time  in  force  receive 
a  bonus  of  only  12.?.  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  this 
rapidly  increases,  and  we  find  that  policies  of  long 
duration  receive  a  reversionary  addition  exceeding  £6 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Policy-holders  who  die  shortly 
after  effecting  their  assurance  could  therefore  have 
taken  policies  to  better  advantage  elsewhere  ;  but 
assurers  who  survive  for  many  years  would  find  the 
results  given  by  the  United  Kent  difficult  to  surpass. 

It  is  pleasant  in  these  days  of  big  things  to  find 
quiet-going  little  offices,  managing  their  business  on 
high-class  lines,  and  careful  chiefly  for  the  welfare  of 
existing  members,  meeting  with  such  conspicuous 
success  as  these  four  companies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FIGHTING  AFTER  SURRENDER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
16  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.,  2  August. 

Sir, — In  your  note  on  Wednesday's  debate  on  the 
Colonial  Office  vote  the  following  remark  occurs : 
"The  case  of  those  who,  on  surrendering  their  arms, 
had  been  allowed  to  return  home,  but,  under  Boer  com- 
pulsion, had  again  joined  the  enemy's  ranks,  is,  of 
course,  one  for  special  treatment."  Since  my  return 
from  South  Africa  a  few  days  ago  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  most  sweeping  criticisms  of  and  decided 
opinions  on  the  above  subject  from  persons  who,  I  feel 
sure,  cannot  have  realised  how  hard  it  is  for  those  in 
authority  to  choose  the  most  just  and  the  wisest  course 
in  this  and  similar  matters.  Throughout  the  campaign 
the  whole  question  of  receiving  arms  and  granting  passes 
to  surrendering  burghers  has  been  beset  with  difficulties 
to  those  called  upon  to  deal  with  it. 

It  was  my  lot,  during  many  weeks,  to  assist  (unoffi- 
cially) in  this  particular  business.  For  that  reason  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
and  possibly  enable  the  public  to  judge  fairly  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  question. 

At  first  sight  no  treatment  seems  too  harsh  for  the 
burgher  who,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Roberts'  pro- 
clamation, has  laid  down  his  arms,  taken  the  oath  of 
neutrality,  and  is  subsequently  found  to  be  again  serving 
on  commando.  As  a  question  of  general  policy  it  may 
perhaps  be  inadvisable — in  existing  circumstances — to 
admit  any  extenuating  circumstances  in  such  cases. 
Undoubtedly  very  stern  measures  are  required  to 
repress  the  tendency  of  the  "slimmer"  Boers  to  take 
advantage  of  English  love  of  fair  play,  and  to  run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  Apart  from  the 
military  considerations  of  the  moment,  however,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  show  how,  as  a  rule,  a  delinquent  of 
this  class  endeavours  to  justify  his  action.  It  is  hard  to 
deny  that  he  has  some  show  of  reason  on  his  side.  For 
the  sake  of  example  let  us  imagine  a  prisoner  of  this 
sort  confronted  with  the  Provost-Marshal  in  his  office 
at  Pretoria.  Some  such  conversation  as  the  following 
would  probably  take  place  : — ■ 

Provost-Marshal  :  "  It  is  now  the  8th  of  June.  I  see 
by  the  register  that  you  voluntarily  surrendered  at 
Kroonstad  on  the  18th  May.  You  handed  in  a  Martini- 
Henry  rifle  and  ammunition  and  signed  the  oath  of 
neutrality,  in  which  you  swore  that  you  had  laid  down 
all  the  arms  in  your  possession,  and  that  you  would 
remain  quietly  on  your  farm  and  take  no  further  part  in 
the  war.  In  consideration  of  so  doing  you  received 
a  pass  to  return  to  your  home,  and  the  promise  that 
you  would  not  be  molested  in  the  occupation  of  your 
farm  :  that  no  further  notice,  in  fact,  would  be  taken  of 
your  having  fought  against  the  British  forces.  How 
comes  it  thai  you  are  now  re-arrested  bearing  arms 

against  us  in  the  field  in   's  commando?" 

Prisoner  :  "  It  is  quite  true  that  I  laid  down  my  arms, 
signed  the  oath,  and  received  my  pass  as  you  state.  I 


then  went  from  Kroonstad  to  my  farm  which  is  forty- 
five  miles  away.  I  understood  that  English  troops 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  place  ;  but  when  1 
arrived  I  found  that  they  had  passed  on.  Shortly  after 
I  reached  home  a  party  of  burghers  in  arms  appeared. 
They  threatened  to  shoot  me  as  a  traitor  who  had 
trafficked  with  the  enemy,  to  burn  my  farm,  and  to 
take  all  my  stock.  What  could  I  do  ?  My  only  alter- 
native was  to  rejoin  them  on  commando." 

Now,  here  are  difficulties  on  both  sides. 

The  vast  extent  of  country  to  be  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  advancing  troops  precluded  the  possibility 
of  protecting  individual  farms  ;  therefore  there  may  be 
much  truth  in  this  story.  Still  how  dangerous  obvi- 
ously toJ]admit  these  excuses  on  every  occasion  !  The 
Provost-Marshal  has  neither  the  time  nor  means  to 
investigate  all  such  cases,  and  the  prisoner  must  be 
dealt  with  at  once.  Whatever  he  may  think  privately, 
the  officer  in  authority  will  probably  have  to  send  the 
man  down  as  a  prisoner  charged  with  a  grave  offence. 
Other  burghers,  hearing  of  this  and  similar  cases,  have 
no  doubt  pondered  over  these  things  and  hit  on  an 
ingenious  plan  for  "  sitting  on  the  fence." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  in  Pretoria, 
Johannesburg,  &c. ,  the  Boer  of  the  district  presents  him- 
self and  declares  his  willingness  to  surrender  and  lay 
down  his  arms.  The  weapon  in  question  is  probably  not 
his  fighting  Mauser,  but  it  may  be  a  good  sound  Martini- 
Henry  or  even  a  Lee-Metford  or  "  Geddy  "  rifle.  The 
proclamation  has  promised  him  a  pass  on  the  condition 
of  his  complying  with  the  above  conditions  and  taking 
the  oath  of  neutrality.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  would 
be  questionable  policy  to  refuse  a  pass  absolutely  on 
the  ground  of  the  rifle  not  being  a  Mauser.  Many 
other  genuine  surrenders  might  thus  be  prevented,  for 
there  are  endless  agents  about  ready  to  say  to  the 
ignorant  Boer  "You  see,  the  English  do  not  keep  their 
word  and  abide  by  their  proclamation."  So  the  pass  is 
granted  and  the  burgher  returns  to  his  farm,  where  his 
able  dispositions  enable  him  to  be  at  peace  with  both 
sides.  The  English  pass  or  the  buried  Mauser  is  pro- 
duced accordingly  as  the  Boer  commando  or  the  British 
patrol  appears  on  the  scene.  This  is  only  one  instance 
of  the  practical  difficulties  attending  the  surrender  of 
arms.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  many  more,  but  this 
will  suffice  to  prove  that  these  matters  are  not  so  easily 
settled  as  the  irresponsible  critic  may  imagine. 

The  Colonial  Secretary's  speech  dealt  with  the  larger 
question  of  the  treatment  of  colonial  rebels.  This  is  a 
point  which  will  be  anxiously  watched  by  all  loyalists, 
not  only  in  the  Cape  Colony,  but  in  Australia,  Canada 
and  elsewhere.  These  men  will  want  to  be  assured  that 
England  is  strong  enough  to  protect  those  who  remain 
faithful  to  her  even  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of  her 
Empire,  and  that  she  will  not  hesitate  to  punish  open 
rebellion.  I  believe  that,  in  some  cases  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  where  farms  were  subject  to  confiscation 
under  Lord  Roberts'  proclamation,  the  owners  were 
allowed  to  reoccupy  on  the  condition  that  the  Government 
retained  a  lien  on  the  property.  This  remained  in  force 
as  security  for  good  behaviour.  The  Cape  Colony  law 
does  not  provide  for  such  confiscation.  It  is  also 
doubtful  whether  the  present  Parliament  would  confirm 
the  decision  where  property  has  been  forfeited  under 
martial  law.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  some 
more  material  guarantee  for  future  loyalty  cannot  be 
exacted  from  the  Cape  Colony  rebels,  in  addition  to  the 
mild  penalty  of  five  years'  disfranchisement. 

Yours  obediently, 

Rohert  White. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  LANDLORDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

94  Piccadilly,  W.,  15  July. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  answer  part  of  your 
article  on  the  above  subject  in  the  S  \  n  RDAY  Re\  tEW  of 
the  14th  ?  1  agree  with  the  greater  part  of  this  article 
inasmuch  as  1  think  Irish  landlords  have  a  much  more 
crying  grievance  on  which  to  base   their  agitation. 
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recommended  by  Lord  Salisbury,  than  either  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Gill,  or  the  Local  Government  Act. 
I  must  say  of  the  latter,  however,  that  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  make  such  a  point  as  you  do  of  "  the  generous  treat- 
ment of  Irish  landlords  "  considering  that  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  grant  given  in  connexion  with  the  Act  has 
.gone  to  remit  the  county  cess  for  the  tenants,  and  also 
•that  a  similar  grant  had  already  been  made  in  favour  of 
England  and  Scotland.  So  much  for  the  landlords' 
ii  Relief  Bill."  But  the  grievance  of  Irish  landlords  is 
that  rents  have  been  lately  cut  down  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  fall  in  prices.  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
figures  quoted  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  to  his 
own  property,  in  what  you  describe  as  his  "singularly 
vigorous  speech,  in  reply  to  Lord  Templetown,"  are 
somewhat  misleading.  The  reduction  of  35  per 
cent,  on  his  English  property  is  at  least  double 
the  average  reductions  made  in  the  grazing  dis- 
tricts of  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.  And  the 
■i6  per  cent,  reduction  on  his  Irish  property  can  only 
refer  to  rents  fixed  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  ;  it  is 
the  reductions  being  made  now  which  go  beyond  all 
bounds  of  justice.  Allow  me  to  briefly  allude  to  my 
own  case  which  is  typical  of  many  others.  Rents  fixed 
■in  1852  at  about  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  ;  never 
raised  after,  and  paid  regularly  for  the  next  twenty-seven 
years,  thus  more  than  fulfilling  Mr.  Gladstone's  defini- 
tion of  a  fair  rent.  Reduced  in  1884-85  partly  by  agree- 
ment, 20  per  cent.  ;  now  again  reduced  in  many  cases 
33  per  cent.  I  must  point  out  that  these  reductions 
were  made  on  rents  fixed  in  1852,  when  prices  were  in 
many  cases  at  least  as  low  as  now.  Can  it  possibly  be 
■shown  that  the  fall  in  price  of  produce  of  farms,  mostly 
grazing,  has  even  distantly  approached  these  reduc- 
tions ?  My  agent  tells  me  "  I  know  no  reason  for  these 
reductions  except  injustice ;  the  commissioners  were 
gentlemen  from  the  North  of  Ireland  who  hate  land- 
lords, and  everything  connected  with  them.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  farms  have  been  evidently  much 
deteriorated,  but  the  commissioners  stated  they  could 
not  consider  that  ;  but  must  take  the  farms  as  they 
found  them."  So  much  for  tenants'  improvements,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much.  Now  I  venture  to  ask  is  the  above 
consistent  with  justice  ?  And  here  is  the  Irish  landlords' 
incontrovertible  grievance  against  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 
Government.  Mr.  Balfour  states  that  as  the  Commis- 
sioners act  in  a  judicial  capacity,  their  action  cannot  be 
interfered  with.  But  this  would  be  an  equally  good 
argument  if  rents  were  being  swept  away  altogether. 
Is  it  not  an  elementary  duty  of  a  civilised  Government 
to  see  that  justice  is  done?  Mr.  Balfour  thinks  not 
apparently,  but  you  admit  this  in  your  article  by  stating 
that  "it  is  common  ground  that  the  present  system 
-cannot  goon."  We  do  not  dream  of  asking  to  go  back 
to  "the  rents  of  1876."  But  we  do  ask  that  a  fair 
rent  should  be  defined,  somewhat  as  it  is  defined  by  the 
Fry  Commission  ;  and  that  above  all  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
declared  over  and  over  again  "  the  rent  should  not  be 
reduced  on  account  of  the  tenant's  interest."  It  is  on 
this  account,  and  not  on  account  of  the  fall  in  prices, 
that  the  present  most  unjust  reductions  are  being  made 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Gill  indeed  speaks  truly  when  he  talks 
of  "  the  wrongs  wrought  by  English  statesmen  to  buy  off 
agrarian  agitation. "—I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Desdichado." 


"THE  GUILTY  PARTIES  IN  CHINA." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

74  Grosvenor  Road,  Highbury. 

Sir,—  The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Shaw's  para- 
doxes is  calculated  to  blind  most  of  his  readers  to  the 
seriousness  which  underlies  his  flights  of  fancy  and 
to  the  truth  inherent  in  the  extreme  and  sometimes 
bizarre  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  by  the  easy 
process  of  pushing  too  far  the  logic  of  his  arguments  ; 
as  when  he  deduces,  from  a  given  hypothesis,  itself 
reasonable  enough,  the  superior  fitness  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  Foreign  Minister,  of  the  most  violent 
•criminal  at  present  in  our  prisons. 

He  has  recently  explained  that  his  apparent  flippancy 
is  only  a  pose  to  prevent  the  English  people  from 
discovering  that  he  is  really  in  earnest.    It  must  be 


admitted  that  his  attempt  at  mystification  is  almost 
entirely  successful,  but  it  is  not  a  great  triumph,  for 
where  intellectual  perception  is  concerned,  the  public, 
fed  on  paralogisms  and  guileless  of  tropes,  are  sure  to 
go  wrong. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  whatever  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  retribution  to  be  meted  out  to  China, 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe  will  sanction  and  approve 
it,  but  there  are  perhaps  better  reasons  than  Mr.  Shaw's 
appeal  to  the  high  Tory  point  of  view  of  the  late  Lord 
Shaftesbury  for  preserving  the  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  China  from  the  reproach  of  undue  severity 
and  revengefulness. 

First. — As  we  (i.e.  Europe)  are,  in  the  last  resort, 
more  than  a  match  for  China,  and  can  reduce  her  to 
submission,  our  superior  strength  imposes  upon  us  the 
obligation  of  clemency. 

Secondly. — It  is  better  policy,  from  the  practical  or 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  so  to  treat  China  in  the  settle- 
ment of  terms  of  peace  as  to  leave  as  little  rancour  as 
possible  behind. 

And  lastly,  we  owe  China  some  reparation  for  the 
flagrant  violation  of  the  moral  law  and  the  law  of 
nations  of  which  the  Powers  have  been  guilty  in  their 
dealings  with  her. 

The  action  of  the  Powers  in  1897  amounted  to  theft 
by  violence,  and  involved  a  shameful  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  China  as  a  sovereign  Power.  To  that  action 
may  be  traced  the  immediate  cause  of  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  Pekin. 

The  Chinese  are  vindictive.  That  is  one  of  the 
strongest  traits  of  their  character,  and  one  of  the 
worst.  They  never  forget  an  injury  or  a  wrong  until 
it  is  avenged,  and  that  statesmanship  must  have  been 
shortsighted  indeed  which  did  not  foresee  that  the 
high-handed  dishonesty  of  the  Powers  in  exacting  from 
China  territorial  concessions  at  a  time  when  she  was 
not  in  a  position  to  repel  the  aggression  could  only  end 
in  an  outbreak  of  national  feeling  as  soon  as  the  Chinese 
felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  those  whom  she  rightly  regarded  as  marauders. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  China  should  feel 
active  dislike  amounting  to  positive  hatred  of  a  religion 
which  is  thrust  upon  her  at  the  sword's  point,  and 
which  she  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  exercises  no 
visible  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Western 
nations  who  profess  it. 

It  may  be  inevitable  that  the  exclusiveness  of  ancient 
civilisations  should  be  broken  down  by  more  advanced 
nations,  but  in  the  doing  of  it  it  would  be  wiser  to 
regulate  our  diplomacy  more  by  the  moral  law  and  less 
by  the  supposed  necessities  of  purely  selfish  interests. 

The  unhappy  consequences  of  European  diplomacy 
in  China  do  not  furnish  a  favourable  occasion  for  the 
display  of  a  spirit  of  jubilation  or  pride,  Jingoism  or 
revenge.  —  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  Samson. 

THE  ARMY  UNIFORM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Naval  and  Military  Club,  3  August. 
Sir, — The  War  Office  after  having  at  last  decided  to 
put  the  troops  at  home  into  khaki  serge  is  said  to  be 
intending  to  retain  the  scarlet,  the  helmets  and  the  pipe- 
clay for  parade  purposes.  If  this  is  the  case  half  the 
advantage  of  the  reform  from  the  taxpayer's  point  of  view 
will  be  lost.  There  will  be  a  great  waste  of  public  money 
for  no  practical  purpose.  The  showier  uniforms  would  be 
very  rarely  seen  and  therefore  their  influence  on  recruit- 
ing whatever  that  may  be  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  much-debated  question  of  a  uniform  head- 
gear would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement,  if  the  slouch 
hat  should  replace  the  present  unworkmanlike  helmet 
and  busby  worn  by  the  line.  Every  soldier  knows  that 
the  helmet  is  an  incumbrance  when  its  wearer  is  firing 
in  the  lying-down  position,  since  it  is  impossible  to  aim 
without  taking  it  off.  The  slouch  is  not  only  comfor- 
table, light,  and  convenient,  but,  with  regimental  badges, 
smart  and  soldierly.  It  has  the  recommendation  not 
only  of  being  popular  with  the  men,  but  also  economical 
for  the  taxpayer.  But  it  must  entirely  supersede  the 
present  headgear  both  for  home  and  foreign  service. — 
Yours  obediently,  Back  from  South  Africa. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  HENLEY   AS  PATRIOTIC  POET. 

"  For  England's  Sake  :  Verses  and  Songs  in  Time  of 
War."  By  William  Ernest  Henley.  London  : 
David  Nutt.  1900. 

1\ /T  R.  HENLEY'S  verse,  whenever  it  has  been  good, 
-L'-l-  has  always  been  a  whisper,  or  a  pathetic  cry,  or 
a  lilt  which  seems  to  come  from  a  long  way  off,  like 
the  sound  of  dance-music  in  a  village  fair,  heard  across 
the  fields.  His  brave  lamentings  over  himself,  and  the 
pains  of  his  body,  in  the  "  Hospital  "  poems  ;  his 
impressions  of  streets,  and  parks  and  water,  and  the 
City  seasons,  in  the  "  London  Voluntaries  ;  "  all  the 
flitting  snatches  of  song  which  he  has  scattered  up  and 
down  his  pages,  have  a  personal  quality,  and  strike  a 
personal  note.  They  are  often  speech  rather  than 
song  ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  room  for  speech  in  poetry, 
when  it  is  the  utterance  of  an  interesting  personality, 
and  really  says  something.  Some  of  them  are  quite 
evanescent  song,  giving  us  the  delight  of  music, 
with  the  least  possible  accompaniment  of  words. 
But  in  much  of  his  verse,  and  notably  in  the 
patriotic  pamphlet  which  he  has  just  published,  Mr. 
Henley  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  his  voice  is 
not  suited  for  shouting.  His  favourite  Byron,  it  is  true, 
often  shouted,  and  Mr.  Henley  has  been  telling  us  that 
Byron  is  the  only  modern  English  poet  worth  reading  ; 
or,  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  same  thing,  the  only 
modern  English  poet  whom  he  himself  cares  to  read. 
But  though  Byron  would  have  been  a  better  poet  if  he 
had  never  shouted  at  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
shouted  to  uncommonly  good  effect,  and  that  his  voice 
carried  to  an  uncommonly  long  distance.  Mr.  Henley 
is  an  exquisite  poet  with  many  limitations.  He  has  not 
written  much,  but  he  has  written  too  much.  If  he  had 
given  us  only  his  very  best,  how  good  it  would  have 
been  !  But  like  most  people  whose  range  is  limited,  he 
seems  to  wish  above  all  things  to  produce  an  effect  of 
breadth.  At  his  best  naturallya  delicate  poet,  he  would  be 
a  vigorous  and  even  ferocious  poet.  He  comes  to  us  now 
with  a  little  book  of  verses  in  which  there  are  a  few 
good  lines,  a  few,  as  it  were,  accidental  glimmerings  of 
imagination,  but  not  one  poem.  Some  of  it  is  like 
boyish  verse  done  for  play,  some  like  journalistic  verse 
done  for  an  occasion,  some  like  verse  done  as  a 
challenge  to  Mr.  Kipling.  Now  Mr.  Kipling's  verse, 
even  where  it  is  not  slang,  is  rarely  poetry  ;  but  it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  clean  and  neat  in  its  rhythmical 
swing,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  music-halls, 
easy  to  remember,  even  without  tunes,  praiseworthy  in 
its  control  of  the  means  of  charity,  and,  in  short,  a 
genuine  article  of  its  kind.  But  Mr.  Henley  has  been 
too  good  a  poet  to  be  able  to  compete  with  Mr.  Kipling 
on  the  level  of  this  particular  kind  of  platform.  Mr. 
Kipling  is  like  a  practised  musician  on  that  strange 
orchestra  which  we  see  sometimes  in  the  street,  clinging 
around  one  performer:  he  nods  his  head,  and  the  bells 
tinkle  about  his  pagoda-shaped  hat,  he  stamps  his 
foot,  and  the  drum-stick  bangs  the  drum  and  sets  the 
cymbals  clapping  on  his  back,  and  all  the  while  he  is 
playing  a  concertina  with  both  his  hands,  and  perhaps 
blowing  into  a  pan-pipe  with  his  mouth.  But  Mr. 
Henley  has  not  got  accustomed  to  his  orchestra  before 
coming  out  into  the  street.  The  drum-stick  falls  on 
the  wrong  beat,  the  cymbals  will  not  clash,  the  con- 
certina loses  its  way  in  the  tune.  He  should  have  been 
playing  on  a  flute  in  the  fields,  and  here  he  has  strayed 
into  a  noisy  profession,  which  does  not  suit  him. 

And  then,  the  most  lamentable  part  of  the  whole 
siness  is,  that  even  if  Sidney  Dobell  had  perhaps 
some  excuse  for  writing  "Sonnets  in  Time  of  War" 
during  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  no  one  has  any  excuse 
for  writing  "Verses  and  Songs  in  Time  of  War" 
during  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The  war  in  South 
Africa  is  a  sad  necessity  ;  it  has,  no  doubt,  given 
numerous  occasions  for  individual  instances  of  British 
heroism.  But  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  chastising 
a  small  nation,  wherever  the  right  or  wrong  may  be,  is 
not,  in  itself,  a  spectacle1  which  lends  itself  to  poetry. 
We  must  "  muddle  through,"  in  the  phrase  now  classic  ; 
and  when  it  is  over,  let  us  be  very  thankful  that  a 


troublesome  piece  of  work  has  been  done.  Mr.  Henley 
himself  suggests  that  the  kind  of  satisfaction  which 
many  people  will  be  likely  to  feel  is  somewhat  that  of 
"the  man  in  the  street  "  when  he  has  smashed  in  a 
door  : — 

"  And  they  carry  you — where  ?  Does  it  matter  a  straw  ? 

You  can  look  at  them  out  of  your  pride  ; 
For  you've  had  your  will  of  a  new  front  door,  and  your 

foot  on  the  mat  inside." 

Well,  that  is  not  the  heroic  point  of  view,  any  more  than 
the  lines  we  have  quoted  are  of  the  nature  of  heroic 
poetry.    When  Mr.  Henley  says  : — 

"  Ours  is  the  race 
That  tore  the  Spaniard's  ruff," 

he  unwittingly  emphasises  the  point  against  himself, 
and  against  the  writing  just  now  of  patriotic  poetry. 
When  England  overthrew  the  Spanish  Armada,  she 
was  a  weak  nation  fighting  against  the  strongest  nation 
in  Europe.  There  was  national  heroism,  there  was  the 
stuff  for  heroic  verse.  Just  now,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  a  Boer  poet,  writing  in  Dutch,  might  write  some- 
thing which  would  really  be  poetry  by  singing,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  the  hopeless  struggle  of  his 
country  against  an  overwhelming  force.  On  our  side, 
exultation  in  verse  could  not  possibly  be  poetry,  because 
it  could  only  be  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that  a 
large  force  had  crushed  a  small  force  for  political 
reasons  with  which  sentiment  has  very  little  to  do. 
There  is  no  appeal  to  the  imagination,  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  at  almost  its 
highest  may  well  be  heroic  beauty.  Is  it  then  so  very 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Henley,  attempting 
an  impossible  achievement,  should  have  made  a  com- 
plete failure  ? 


THEODORE  BEZA. 

"Theodore  Beza,  the  Counsellor  of  the  French  Refor- 
mation, 1519-1605."  By  Henry  Martin  Baird,  Pro- 
fessor in  New  York  University.  New  York  and 
London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1899.  6s. 

A MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  the  French 
Reformation.  It  promised  so  much  and  it  achieved 
so  little.  Elsewhere  the  Reformation,  however  stained 
with  excesses,  justified  itself  at  last.  Even  Germany, 
which  was  condemned  to  the  long  agony  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  found  ultimately  in  the  intellectual  pri- 
macy of  the  Western  World  an  ample  compensation. 
The  political  liberties  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
America  are  so  closely  related  to  the  Reformation  as  to 
seem  by  no  extravagant  metaphor  its  true  progeny. 
But  France,  which  suffered  most,  has  gained  nothing. 
The  Huguenot  movement  seemed  to  have  all  the 
elements  of  success.  It  had  produced  in  John  Calvin 
the  intellectual  chief  of  Protestantism,  in  Theodore 
Beza  a  religious  statesman  of  the  first  rank,  in  Coligny 
a  hero.  It  secured  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  bravest 
hearts  and  keenest  intelligences  which  the  French 
nobility  could  boast.  It  wielded  an  immense  political 
influence,  not  merely  as  representing  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  French  nation,  but  also  as  expressing  the 
vigorous  national  sentiment  which  was  offended  equally 
by  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Jesuilised  Papacy 
and  by  the  militant  orthodoxy  of  Spain.  It  embodied 
the  protest  of  the  French  conscience  against  the  un- 
speakable debasement  of  the  Valois  princes  and  their 
entourage  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sanguinary  Machia- 
vellianism of  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  Guises  on 
the  other.  It  was  rich  in  heroism.  The  martyrology  of 
the  Huguenots  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  splendid 
of  the  martyrologies  of  Christendom.  Yet  it  failed  not 
only  to  conquer  France  for  the  Reformation,  but  even 
to  maintain  itself  within  the  nation.  Its  leaders  were 
seduced  by  the  wiles  of  the  Italianised  Court.  Its 
princes  mounted  to  power  by  means  of  its  sacrifices 
only  to  betray  its  cause.  In  the  continuous  conflict 
with  the  State  it  became  itself  contaminated,  and  lost 
at  once  the  purity  of  its  motives  and  the  orthodoxy  of 
its  belief.  Persecution  won  its  completest  and  most 
disastrous  triumph  over  the  Huguenots,  and  forced  into- 
the  service  of  foreign  nations,  notably  of  England,  the 
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energy,  skill,  and  character  which  to  the  last  enriched 
the  French  Reformation.  The  whole  story  is  the 
saddest  and  most  scandalous  chapter  of  European 
history. 

A  satisfactory  account  of  Theodore  Beza  has  long 
been  wanted  by  students  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  book 
before  us  goes  far  to  supply  the  want.  Professor 
Baird  has  made  the  history  of  the  Huguenots  his  special 
study,  and  this  volume  is  properly  an  appendix  to  the 
series  of  admirable  works  in  which  he  has  traced  the 
course  of  the  French  Reformation  from  the  beginning  in 
Francis  I.'s  reign  to  the  disastrous  finish  in  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  The  series  cf 
biographies  issuing  from  the  Knickerbocker  press 
under  the  title  "  Heroes  of  the  Reformation,"  deserves 
a  more  careful  notice  on  the  part  of  historical  students 
than  perhaps  they  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  give 
to  anything  which  has  so  "  popular  "  an  aspect.  In 
spite  of  a  gaudy  red  binding  and  many  illustrations, 
these  books  are  sound  and  scholarly  productions, 
written  from  the  sources  by  competent  historians.  If 
the  remaining  volumes  of  the  series  maintain  the  high 
standard  which  marks  the  volumes  that  have  already 
appeared,  the  English  public  will  owe  to  the  enterprise 
of  Messrs.  Putnam  a  considerable  historical  work, 
supplementing  in  a  most  serviceable  way  the  general 
writers  on  the  sixteenth  century. 

Beza  is  perhaps  the  least  known  of  the  Continental 
Reformers.  He  stood  towards  Calvin  in  the  same 
position  of  subject  friendship  as  that  which  the  amiable 
Melancthon  held  towards  Luther.  His  name  indeed 
has  by  an  accident  become  very  familiar  in  this  country, 
where  it  has  been  attached  to  the  famous  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament  which  he  presented  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge — the  Codex  Bezae — but  his  character  and 
life  lie  outside  the  course  of  English  Church  history, 
and  are  except  to  professed  students  comparatively 
little  known.  He  was,  indeed,  closely  interested  in  the 
ecclesiastical  fortunes  of  England  in  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  addressed  himself  very  earnestly 
to  Bishop  Grindal  on  behalf  of  the  Puritans.  When 
Cartwright  was  deprived  of  his  university  office  and 
forbidden  to  preach  in  England,  it  was  to  Geneva 
that  he  bent  his  steps,  and  there  he  was  welcomed 
by  Beza,  and  encouraged  to  continue  the  fight 
against  the  English  Bishops.  Vet  the  authority 
wielded  by  Calvin's  successor  was  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  of  Calvin  himself,  for  though  Beza  was 
in  no  respect  original,  and  never  impressed  men  with 
that  sense  of  overwhelming  intellectual  force  which 
Calvin  inspired  in  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  was  far 
less  exasperating,  and  far  more  a  man  of  the  world. 
His  breeding  had  been  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
courtier  :  his  first  literary  venture  had  been  a  volume 
of  amatory  poems  which  he  would  have  given  anything 
to  recall  in  later  years,  but  which  certainly  commended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  literary  society  of  France,  and 
helped  to  secure  for  him  the  courteous  audience  which 
he  used  to  such  effect  at  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy.  His 
poetic  gifts,  if  not  of  the  highest  order,  were  respec- 
table, and  in  completing  the  French  version  of  the 
Psalter,  which  Clement  Marot  had  begun,  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  co-religionists  their  most  effectual 
weapon.  It  is  unquestionable  that  "  in  the  popular  use 
of  the  Psalms  lay  a  most  attractive  feature,"  perhaps 
the  only  attractive  feature  of  the  Protestant  Service. 
Moreover  Beza  lived  long  enough  to  survive  all  the  great 
Fathers  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  hard  to  realise  that 
the  man  who  had  stood  forth  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  French  Protestants  in  1561,  and  succeeded 
by  an  unquestioned  title  to  the  authority  of  Calvin  in 
1564,  was  living  and  vigorous  as  late  as  1605.  It  is 
curious  that  the  graves  of  both  the  honoured  divines  to 
whom  the  little  Swiss  town  owes  its  imperishable  fame 
have  been  lost  to  human  knowledge.  "  It  is  as  im- 
possible for  the  visitor  to  Geneva  at  the  present  time  to 
discover  the  last  resting  place  of  Theodore  Beza,  the 
pupil,  as  to  identify  the  humble  and  unmarked  grave  of 
his  master,  John  Calvin,  at  Plainpalais."  There  is 
something  sublime  in  this  contempt  of  the  human 
agent,  ft  indicates  the  grand  side  of  Calvinism.  Man 
is  nothing.    God  is  all. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  CHINESE  CRISIS. 

"  China,  the  Long-Lived  Empire."    By  Eliza  Ruhama 
Scidmore.    New  York :   The  Century  Company. 
1  goo.    8.?.  6d,  net. 
"  Wanderings  in  China."    By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 

Blackwood.  1900.  Js. 
"AS  the  West  is  only  now  awakening  to  China, 
nothing  need  [Miss  Scidmore  pleads]  be  dis- 
couraged that  helps  on  acquaintance  with  any  of  its 
features  or  phases.  Each  book  of  the  moment  is  an  aid 
to  comprehending  the  incomprehensible,  deciphering 
the  undecipherable,  and  working  at  the  puzzle  which 
other  centuries  may  solve."  There  are  two  rare  experi- 
ences in  life.  We  never  attained  to  seeing  a  dead 
donkey  ;  but  we  have  known  a  man  who  professed  that 
he  understood  the  Chinese.  Wingrove  Cooke,  whose 
hook  came  almost  as  a  first  revelation  of  China  to  the 
British  public,  avowed  that  he  did  not.  So  does  Miss 
Scidmore  ;  and  as  her  readers  cannot  expect  her  to 
impart  knowledge  which  she  does  not  possess,  they 
must  not  be  disappointed.  She  has,  however,  studiously 
and  evidently  somewhat  laboriously  acquired  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  which  will  "  help  on  the 
acquaintance  "  that  is  so  rare  and  so  much  to  be  desired. 
Her  style  is  a  little  uneven — rather  strained,  for  instance, 
when  she  tells  us  (p.  6)  that  "  everywhere  on  their  tenth 
of  the  globe,  from  the  edge  of  Siberia  to  the  end  of 
Cochin  China,  the  same  ignoble  queue  and  the  senseless 
cotton  shoe  are  worn  ;  everywhere  this  fifth  of  the 
human  race  is  sunk  in  dirt  and  disorder,  decadent, 
degenerate,  indifferent  to  a  fallen  estate,  consumed  with 
conceit,  selfish,  vain,  cowardly  and  superstitious, 
without  imagination,  sentiment,  chivalry  or  sense  of 
humor  (sic),  combating  with  most  zeal  anything  that 
would  alter  conditions  even  for  the  better,  indifferent  as 
to  who  rules  or  usurps  the  throne" — rather  slipshod 
when  she  tells  its  (p.  134)  that  "  while  they  (the  Re- 
formers) had  written  essays  and  memorials  £.nd  inspired 
edicts,  she  (the  Empress)  had  quietly  mustered  an  army 
to  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  unsuspecting  reformers 
confided  in  this  Tartar  general  of  hers,  who  immediately 
informed  the  dowager  ;  " — and  doubtfully  accurate,  we 
fancy,  when  she  speaks  of  "two"  Ming  Emperors 
having  been  buried  at  Nanking,  and  says  (p.  254)  of 
the  northern  tombs  that  "The  Marquis  Chu,  last  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Mings,  might  have  worshipped  there 
only  four  days  previously,  burned  incense  and  made 
offerings  on  the  dingy  table  ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
it."  Now  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the 
Chinese  are  a  distinctly  humorous  people.  As  to  not 
caring  who  usurps  the  throne,  the  recent  outburst  ot 
protest  against  the  attempted  deposition  of  Kwang  Su 
proves  distinctly  that  they  do.  And  we  say  advisedly 
that,  if  Miss  Scidmore  can  produce  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Mings,  she  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  a 
great  difficulty.  Our  own  impression  is  that  the  family 
was  exterminated,  in  accordance  with  the  gentle  prac- 
tice of  Oriental  nations,  when  the  Manchus  conquered 
China.  Having  said  enough,  however,  to  warn  the 
student  that  the  book  is  not  one  that  can  be  taken 
quite  as  gospel,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  that 
the  casual  reader  to  whom  China  is  still  an  unknown 
quantity  may  derive  a  great  deal  of  general  information 
from  the  author's  well-packed  pages.  It  is  a  little 
undigested  ;  but  it  is  there. 

Miss  Gordon  Cumming's  book  is  a  reprint  of  letters, 
describing  a  series  of  visits  to  certain  ports  and  places 
on  the  coast  of  China,  which  were  first  published  ten 
years  ago,  but  which  have  lost  very  little  of  their 
freshness  in  the  interval.  The  author  has  an  easy 
style  well  adapted  to  this  form  of  composition  ;  and 
she  gossips  pleasantly  about  many  features  of  Chinese 
life.  A  great  many  of  her  countrymen  and  country- 
women would  have  shared  her  astonishment,  probablv, 
at  the  beauty  of  the  harbour  into  which  she  steamed  on 
Christmas  day  1878,  as  well  as  at  the  picturesque 
residences  and  great  commerce  which  British  enterprise 
has  known  how  to  create  on  what  was,  fifty  years  ago, 
a  barren  rock.  We  hope  that  most  English  barristers 
and  ladies  of  position  know  better,  now,  than  to 
surmise  that  Hongkong  is  "somewhere  in  Japan;" 
but  we  fear  that  few  even  yet  appreciate  the  wealth  and 
strategic  importance  of  the  island  as  they  deserve. 
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From  Hongkong  she  went  of  course  to  Canton,  where 
she  saw  many  things — from  the  Cathedral  which 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  erected  with  such  striking 
disregard  of  Chinese  prejudices,  to  the  flocks  of  ducks 
and  geese  which  their  owners  manage  with  such 
curious  skill  ;  and  where  she  heard  the  system  of 
domestic  slavery  described  in  terms  which  strike  us  as 
over-severe.  At  Foochow  she  is  charmed  with  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  Min,  and  chats  pleasantly 
about  cormorant  fishing  and  medicines,  and  theatres 
and  matrimony,  and  missionary  work — with  which  she 
has  evidently  much  sympathy. 

She  notes  also,  in  passing,  the  curious  fact,  which  is 
familiar  of  course  to  Oriental  students,  that  the  Emperor 
receives  on  bended  knee  the  "Cup  of  Blessing"  and 
the  "Meat  of  Blessing,"  as  a  feature  of  certain  sacra- 
mental services  (p.  201).  The  good  work  done  by 
medical  missionaries  is  fittingly  praised  ;  and  opium  is 
denounced  (p.  480)  with  a  vigour  that  leaves  little 
doubt  whence  the  inspiration  was  derived.  It  will 
surprise  most  people,  we  fancy,  to  learn  that  there  are 
alleged  to  be  20,000  "white"  smokers  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  apprehension  that  the  habit  will  ever 
become  common,  either  there  or  in  England,  ma}'  be 
dismissed  as  chimerical.  Two  highly  interesting 
chapters  describe  visits  to  the  well-known  Snowy 
Valley,  in  the  hills  above  Ningpo,  and  to  the  famous 
Summer  Palace  which  the  Allies  deliberately  looted  and 
destroyed  as  a  punishment  for  the  treacherous  seizure 
and  cruel  treatment  of  Parkes,  Loch  and  others  in  1858. 
How  she  found,  at  Chefoo,  a  little  Danish  brig  that 
was  about  sailing  for  Nagasaki  ;  how  nearly  she  was 
wrecked  on  certain  rocky  islets  fifty  miles  outside 
Nagasaki,  and  how  opportunely  a  breeze  sprang  up,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  gather  from  the  concluding  pages. 


THE  ART  OF  NAVIGATION. 

"  Self-Instruction  in  the  Practice  and  Theory  of  Naviga- 
tion." By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  2  vols.  London: 
Macmillan.    1900.    21s.  net. 

LORD  DUNRAVEN,  as  a  keen  yachtsman  and  one 
who  has  taken  out  an  Extra  Master's  Certificate, 
appreciates  the  difficulty  of  those  who  desire  to  under- 
stand the  art  of  navigation  without  mastering  all  the 
problems  of  higher  mathematics  and  astronomy  upon 
which  the  science  is  based.  He  has  therefore  com- 
piled this  work,  not  for  the  highly  educated  nor  for 
the  totally  uneducated,  but  for  the  ignorant  of  advanced 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  possessed  of  intelligence 
and  a  certain  amount  of  rudimentary  knowledge.  Yet 
he  explains  in  the  preface  that  his  object  is  to 
assist  people  to  instruct  themselves  in  navigation, 
especially  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  mate's  or 
master's  certificate ;  and  the  author  trusts  that  his 
work,  though  written  by  an  amateur  mainly  for 
amateurs,  may  prove  of  assistance  to  those  whose 
business  is  upon  the  sea. 

We  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  Lord  Dunraven 
has  succeeded  in  his  object.  He  mentions  Leckie's 
"Wrinkles  on  Navigation"  as  a  valuable  book  but 
states  that  it  presupposes  a  considerable  amount  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student.  A  comparison 
however  between  that  and  these  volumes  is  not 
favourable  to  the  latter.  Too  much  is  attempted 
with  the  result  that  several  important  matters  receive 
scant  attention.  If  it  is  desirable  to  give  an  elementary 
treatise  on  arithmetic  and  some  space  to  algebra  and 
trigonometry,  such  a  useful  instrument  as  the  station 
pointer  should  receive  more  explanation  than  is  found  in 
the  chapter  dealing  with  instruments  used  in  chart  and 
compass  work.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  chapter 
on  tides  there  is  much  of  unnecessary  calculation, 
while  in  the  diagram  to  illustrate  the  method  of  cor- 
recting soundings  for  a  stated  tide  the  useful  formula 
illustrating  the  hourly  rise  of  tide  by  the  diameter  of 
a  circle — six  hours  of  the  tide  being  represented  upon 
equal  parts  of  the  circumference  is  admitted.  It  is 
capable  of  being  easily  worked  out,  is  the  most  prac- 
tical method  of  doing  it,  and  is  sufficiently  correct  for 
all  purposes.    Again  if  there  is  one  problem  more  than 


another  which  is  of  absolute  value  for  finding  the  ship's 
position  it  is  that  known  as  the  four-point  bearing :  but 
it  is  not  explained  here,  nor  do  we  find  mention  of  the 
method  of  ascertaining  a  ship's  position  by  compass 
bearing  and  a  vertical  angle  of  some  known  height 
as  a  headland  or  lighthouse.  These  are  serious 
omissions.  The  various  uses  of  the  sextant  should 
have  received  more  attention,  and  the  use  of  ex- 
meridian  tables  for  finding  the  latitude  made  more 
clear.  Ex-meridian  observations  have  in  a  great  mea- 
sure taken  the  place  of  the  old  meridian  altitude  ; 
and  there  are  few  liners  where  the  noon  position  is  not 
accurately  known  long  before  the  meridian  altitude  is 
taken.  That  is  nowadays  regarded  more  as  a  check 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  forenoon  work  than  anything 
else.  Here  the  use  of  Johnson's  ex-meridian  tables  is 
of  the  greatest  value  and  should  be  made  as  clear  as 
possible. 

Lord  Dunraven  devotes  considerable  space  to  various 
stellar  problems  and  to  finding  the  position  by  lunar 
observation.  Star  navigation  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  these  days  of  rapid  passages,  and  it  offers  facilities 
for  obtaining  correct  positions  with  which  all  who  are 
in  charge  of  vessels  should  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted.  On  the  other  hand  vhe  lunar  problem  is 
not  really  worth  any  great  amount  of  trouble  to  the 
master  from  a  practical  navigator's  point  of  view, 
owing  to  the  want  of  accuracy  of  ordinary  lunar 
observations. 

In  the  chapter  on  great  circle  sailing  a  considerable 
amount  of  calculation  is  given,  but  practically  it  may 
be  summed  up  by  the  few  lines  at  the  end  wherein  the 
author  states  that  he  has  "  reason  to  believe  that  the 
little  manual  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Tomson  is  more 
generally  adopted  by  the  British  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  better  known  to  the  Board  of  Trade  than  any 
other."  It  gives  everything  that  can  possibly  be 
wanted. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  storms  we  are 
on  very  debatable  ground.  Lord  Dunraven  states  that 
the  navigator  once  in  the  centre  of  a  cyclone  would  be 
lucky  if  his  vessel  emerged  from  it  without  serious 
damage,  if  indeed  she  got  out  at  all.  He  points  the 
moral — ■"  Therefore  keep  clear  of  the  centre  and  to  do 
so  you  must  find  out  where  the  centre  is."  Excellent 
advice  but  it  cannot  always  be  followed,  nor  do  we 
think  the  commander  of  a  Cunard  or  White  Star  liner 
in  the  North  Atlantic  would  trouble  his  head  much 
about  the  particular  course  a  cyclone  was  taking. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  small  and  ill-found  vessels 
it  is  as  well  to  keep  clear  of  cyclones  if  possible.  The 
best  chapter  is  that  dealing  with  compensation  for  devia- 
tion of  compass,  which  is  well  written.  The  two  volumes 
are  however  overloaded  with  calculation  and  theory 
while  many  practical  and  useful  points— as  already  indi- 
cated— are  omitted.  The  author  states  in  his  preface 
that  as  mariners  have  to  work  in  a  hurry  in  adverse 
circumstances  the  formula  should  be  reduced  to  the 
simplest  possible  dimensions  ;  but  this  is  just  what,  it 
seems  to  us,  he  fails  to  do.  The  book  smacks  too  much 
of  the  professor  and  not  enough  of  the  practical  navi- 
gator who  often  works  by  rule  of  thumb.  Reduced  to 
a  single  volume  by  the  omission  of  superfluous  matter, 
but  including  the  points  we  have  said  should  be  added, 
the  work  can  be  made  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
written. 


SCOTTISH  HERALDRY. 

"  Heraldry  in  Relation  to  Scottish  History  and  Art, 
being  the  Rhind  Lectures  on  Archaeology  for  1S0S. " 
By  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul.  Edinburgh  :  Douglas. 
1900. 

THESE  lectures,  six  in  number,  purport  to  present 
the  subject  of  heraldry  as  a  useful  study  for 
archaeologists.  In  his  preface  to  their  republication  the 
author  describes  his  work  as  "a  suggestive  sketch  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying 
(heraldry)  more  thoroughly."  We  confess  to  being 
rather  tired  of  suggestive  sketches  and  introductions. 
If  heraldry  is  a  subject  worth  the  attention  of  archae- 
ologists the  question  of  its  antiquity  seems  to  require 
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/careful  consideration.  And  when  the  lecturer  is  a 
'  king  of  arms,  head  of  the  heraldic  executive  of  his 
f  country,  and  his  hearers  are  students  of  archaeology, 
the  occasion  has  surely  arisen  for  some  analysis  of  the 
evidence  adduced  by  older  authors  for  and  against  the 
antiquity  of  heraldic  symbols.  But  Lyon  King  of  Arms 
dismisses  this  initial  question  at  the  commencement  of 
his  first  lecture.  He  refers  to  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Ellis'  great  work  merely  to  indicate  where  the  student 
may  find  a  splendid  plea  for  the  real  antiquity  of  heraldry, 
but  does  not  conceal  his  own  preference  for  the  theory 
that  heraldry  as  now  understood  is  modern  ;  in  which 
case  it  can  have  had  no  real  influence  on  the  history  of 
man.  It  is  no  doubt  true  as  he  states  that  there  has  been 
some  revival  of  interest  in  heraldry  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  those  who  desire  to  possess  by  law  and  record 
armorial  bearings  of  their  own  ;  but  this  revival  of 
interest  will  not  long  survive  the  repeated  admissions 
of  heralds  that  their  mystery  is  a  modern  accident, 
having  no  other  basis  than  that  of  indicating  the 
identity  of  a  person  who  has  chosen  to  make  his  face 
invisible. 

The  second  of  these  lectures  opens  with  a  refe-ence 
to  the  feudal  and  tribal  systems  which  distinguished 
the  Highland  and  Lowland  portions  of  Scotland — the 
effect  of  which  as  interacting  on  each  other  was  to  make 
the  number  of  surnames  in  Scotland  far  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  than  in  England.  The  compara- 
tive paucity  of  surnames  resulted  in  a  restriction  of  the 
number  of  distinct  coats  of  arms.  On  the  other  hand 
the  excellent  practice  of  enforcing  differences  for  cadets 
added  to  the  number  of  recorded  variations  of  each 
original  coat.  Lyon  King  of  Arms  is  forced  by  his 
premises  to  deny  antiquity  of  heraldry  to  Highland 
clans,  because  they  did  not  wear  armour.  There  are 
however  some  who  believe  the  use  of  heraldic  symbols 
to  be  far  olderamong  Keltic  tribes  than  among  feudalised 
nations.  Possibly  Lyon  is  right,  but  an  interesting 
example  is  here  afforded  of  the  importance  of  archaeo- 
logical premises. 

An  analysis  follows  of  the  relative  popularity 
in  Scotland  of  the  ordinaries,  and  we  learn  that 
the  Chevron  greatly  predominates.  There  is  to  our 
mind  no  heraldic  symbol  more  unintelligible  on  the 
utilitarian  theory  and  more  suggestive  of  mystery  than 
the  Chevron.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  know  what 
the  ordinaries  are  alleged  to  have  meant.  Did  they 
symbolise  divinities,  virtues,  origins  ?  The  suggestion 
that  they  are  the  material  supports  of  a  shield  is  to  us 
far  from  plausible  and  the  Chevron  would  appear  to 
have  the  opposite  effect. 

While  the  history  of  the  more  important  heralds  of 
former  centuries  given  in  Lecture  3  is  interesting,  the 
lectures  on  the  use  of  heraldry  in  artistic  design  will 
appeal  to  a  larger  number  of  inquirers.  Armorial 
ensigns  have  been  largely  employed  in  architectural 
sculpture  and  for  funeral  monuments,  and  some  know- 
ledge of  them  is  certainly  necessary  to  an  accom- 
plished architect.  It  is  to  some  extent  important  also 
for  the  knowledge  of  portraits.  Scotland  however  is 
poor  compared  to  other  countries  in  these  relics,  for 
the  country  was  never  rich  nor  luxurious,  and  the 
iconoclasm  of  the  Presbyterians  was  disastrous  to  what 
existed.  There  is  not  and  never  was  in  Scotland  a 
church  like  Tewkesbury  ;  if  there  had  been,  not  a  stone 
of  it  would  have  been  suffered  to  remain. 

The  concluding  lecture  on  armorial  manuscripts  is 
very  well  constructed  and  deals  with  a  subject  of  very 
general  interest.  The  combined  work  though  wanting, 
as  perhaps  could  not  be  helped,  in  unity  of  design 
is  well  worth  reading,  being  the  deliverance  of  a 
competent  scholar.  The  book  is  handsome,  well 
printed  and  well  illustrated  and  has  a  satisfactory 
index. 

In  one  respect  the  work  is  feeble.  Sir  James  Balfour 
Paul  does  not  comprehend  the  intense  religious  senti- 
ment formerly  associated  with  coat  armour.  His  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  heraldic  symbols  on  vestments  and 

(altars  is  quite  inadequate.  Their  use  was  we  think 
closely  connected  with  a  belief  in  Sacraments  and 
perhaps  for  this  reason  they  were  prohibited.  Heraldry 
in  religion  long  survived  its  supposed  utilitarian  epoch 
and  not  impossibly  preceded  it. 


FICTION. 

"  A  Prince  of  Swindlers."  By  Guy  Boothby.  London  : 
Ward,  Lock.  5s. 
One  need  not  take  Mr.  Boothby  seriously.  Probably 
he  does  not  expect  to  be  taken  seriously.  He  is  a  sort 
of  first  juggler  in  sensational  fiction.  His  public 
admires  his  tricks  without  troubling  to  inquire  how 
they  are  done.  In  "A  Prince  of  Swindlers"  he  is  seen 
at  his  best.  He  has  kept  to  his  proper  role.  He  has 
attempted  no  "problems."  Simon  Carne,  art  connois- 
seur, reputed  millionaire,  orator,  author,  detective,  and 
burglar — with  a  countenance  the  contour  of  which 
"  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  bust  of  the  Greek  God 
Hermes " — deludes  a  Maharajah  and  a  Viceroy,  is 
introduced  to  London  Society,  and  in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  months  wins  the  Derby,  secures  the  Queen's 
Cup  at  Cowes,  and  amasses  something  like  ^300,000 
by  a  series  of  audacious  robberies.  Unsuspected  by 
his  victims,  he  disappears  into  space  to  write  out  the 
story  of  his  adventures  and  presumably  to  rejoin  a 
notorious  and  equally  handsome  Eastern  adventuress, 
Trincomalee  Liz,  who  advanced  him  the  capital  for  his 
enterprise.  Mr.  Boothby's  power  lies  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  incident.  Thus,  when  it  is  stated  that  each 
of  the  six  great  escapades  of  his  impostor  is  given 
distinct  treatment,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  author 
has  availed  himself  of  a  method  that  was  likely  to 
afford  him  the  maximum  of  opportunity  and  a  useful  one 
where  serial  publication  was  in  view.  There  is  a  glint 
of  what  is  perhaps  unintentional  humour  in  the  idea  of 
a  brilliant  sunshine  and  the  songs  of  birds  being  taken 
as  "an  excellent  augury"  for  a  burglarious  project. 
Such  phrases  as  "  On  proceeding  to  the  window  I  found 
a  perfect  morning"  and  "when  he  was  called  next 
morning  he  discovered  a  perfect  summer  day,"  remind 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  style  so  noticeable  in  "  Love 
Made  Manifest."  But  on  the  whole  "A  Prince  of 
Swindlers  "  is  agreeably  free  from  the  iteration  of 
phraseograms. 

"  For  Britain's  Soldiers. "  By  Fifteen  Writers.  London: 

Methuen.     1900.  6s. 
"The   Ladysmith  Treasury."      By    Sixteen  Writers. 

London  :  Sands.  1900.  6s. 
Familiarity  with  bazaars  induces  the  belief  that  pur- 
chase money  destined  to  benevolent  works  seldom  buys 
pleasure  for  the  charitable  person.  Speaking  frankly, 
we  confess  that  it  would  have  been  unpalatable  to  look 
closely  and  sternly  at  the  work  of  thirty-one  more  or 
less  popular  writers  who  have  given  a  story  apiece  for 
the  benefit  of  the  war  funds  :  when  charity  comes  in  at 
the  door,  criticism  flies  out  of  the  window.  But  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  at  least  to  say  that  each  book  is  very 
readable,  and  each  is  far  more  worthy  of  purchase  than 
most  new  books,  if  the  purchaser  wishes  for  agreeable 
reading-matter  by  the  sea  or  in  the  train.  In  the  Lady- 
smith  volume  are  stories  by  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Capes, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Norris,  "  Zack,"  and  others,  while  Mr. 
Kipling  has  done  something  to  atone  for  the  "  Absent- 
minded  Beggar "  in  his  contribution  to  the  collection 
published  by  Messrs.  Methuen.  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne's 
"  Renegade  "  in  the  same  volume  is  far  better  than  any- 
thing by  him  which  we  have  yet  seen.  Mr.  Frankfort 
Moore,  Mr.  Morley  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Percy  White 
have  given  stories  to  both  collections.  Even  an  un- 
charitable critic  will  be  glad  to  see  that  the  work  men 
do  for  charity  is  as  good  as  the  work  they  do  for  gold. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  "jumble-sale  "  about  either  of 
these  books — and  the}'  are  not  bound  in  khaki. 

"Where  the  Shoe  Pinches."  By  L.  T.  Meade  and 
Clifford  Halifax,  M.D.  London:  Chambers.  1900. 
35.  6d. 

These  are  tales  of  the  slum — but  rather  of  the  some- 
what sentimental  slum  of  our  youth  than  the  lively 
quarter  we  all  now  enjoy  reading  about,  where  broken 
bottles  are  used  for  "jabbing"  and  where  people  con- 
verse with  a  convincingness  that  gives  us  delicious 
"  creeps  "  of  the  spine.  Mrs.  Meade  and  Dr.  Halifax 
write  of  the  decent  small-tradesman  class  of  the  Borough 
for  the  most  part.  Their  characters  seldom  forget 
themselves  so  far  as  to  drop  their  h's.  However,  some 
of  the  tales  ring  j^rue  and  are  good  reading.  Others, 
such  as  "The  Satin  Slipper,"  are  far-fetched  to 
absurdity. 
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•'The  Father  Confessor :  Stories  of  Death  and  Danger." 
By  Mrs.  Clement  Shorter.  London  ;  Ward,  Lock. 
1900.    3^.  6d. 

Mrs.  Shorter  gives  us  the  impression  of  having  rushed 
too  hurriedly  into  print.  She  is  occasionally  promising, 
but  her  lack  of  reticence,  her  contempt  of  common 
sense  and  the  ease  of  her  self-satisfaction  are  against 
Tier.  She  is  deficient  in  imagination,  she  inclines 
•morbidly  to  the  decadent  school,  and  she  mistakes 
melodramatic  rant  for  poetic  instinct.  We  have  read 
worse  stories,  but  we  believe  she  is  capable  of  better 
composition.  Our  advice  to  her  is  to  read  more  and 
write  less. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

'  Rudyard  Kipling."  A  Criticism.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
With  a  Bibliography  by  John  Lane.  London  :  John  Lane. 
1900.  3j\  6d.  net. 
What  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  really  has  to  say  in  this  volume  of 
162  pages  might  easily  have  been  condensed  into  a  magazine 
article.  Resumes  of  Mr.  Kipling's  books,  and  quotations  from 
them,  are  here  carried  to  so  superfluous  and  suspicious  a 
length  that  the  author  will  have  only  himself  to  thank  if  his 
readers  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  volume  has  been  made 
to  sell.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  main  contentions  are  two.  In  the 
first  place  he  holds  that  Mr.  Kipling's  books  have  a  brutalising 
tendency  because  he  glorifies  the  profession  of  arms.  There 
are  many  to  whom  it  seems  such  an  obvious  fact  of  experience 
that  men  come  out  of  a  campaign  better  and  kinder  beings 
than  they  went  into  it  that  this  part  of  Mr.  Lc  Gallienne's 
indictment  will  fail  to  interest  them.  They  would  listen  more 
readily  to  an  explanation  of  how  it  is  that  war,  and  we  may  add 
sport,  which  ought  a  priori  to  be  brutalising,  are  not  so  in 
reality.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  second  point  is  by  no  means 
unfamiliar.  Mr.  Kipling  according  to  l.im  is  a  mere  music-hall 
banjo-strummer.  "  The  Recessional  "  is  not  poetry  at  all,  but 
"political  catchwords  embodied  in  a  rather  spirited  hymn." 
Well,  we  know  what  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  means,  just  as  we  know 
what  Bowles  and  Warton  meant  when  they  said  that  Pope  was 
not  a  poet,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  revive  in  this  new  connexion 
that  most  futile  of  controversies.  Whether  the  "  Recessional" 
be  poetry  or  not  we  cannot  see  any  particular  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  just  as  good  to  read  a  hundred  years  hence  as  it 
is  now,  and  we  will  leave  the  question  of  nomenclature  to  some 
Bowles  of  the  future.  Mr.  John  Lane  has  appended  to  this 
book  an  elaborate  bibliography,  and  remarks  that  "it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  exciting  to  a  true  biblio- 
grapher than  Kiplingiana." 

"■Greek  Melic  Poets."  By  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Professor 
of  Greek  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1900.  7s.  6d. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  increased  interchange 
of  books  between  England  and  America  would  lead  to  an  abso- 
lute identity  of  style  and  vocabulary,  but  we  have  been  struck 
of  late  by  many  little  signs  of  an  increasing  divergence. 
Professor  Smyth  "justifies  the  complexion  of  his  critical  appa- 
ratus" by  various  considerations,  amongst  others  by  "dialectal 
difficulties."  "Dialectal"  though  unknown  we  fancy  to  our 
forefathers,  and  rather  barbarously  formed,  may  perhaps  be 
useful  by  way  of  distinction  from  "  Dialectic,"  but  "  complexion  " 
for  "complexity"  is  a  stranger  we  really  cannot  welcome. 
Neither  are  we  much  enamoured  of  "  Melic" — an  unusual  term 
concerning  which  Professor  Smyth  surely  goes  too  far  when  he 
says  that  it  was  the  "  term  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
classic  age."  If  "  lyric"  was  good  enough  for  Quintilian,  to  say 
nothing  of  Bergk,  it  might  surely  be  good  enough  for  us. 
Professor  Smyth  is  not  of  course  in  the  least  responsible  for  the 
wretched  and  illogical  pedantry  which  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  read  in  the  same  sentence  of  Homer  Theokritos  and 
Horace.  Very  many  would  sooner  read  of  Mark  Tully  and 
"Antony  Pie"  than  be  vexed  with  the  stupid  spelling  of  Grote. 
For  the  rest,  Professor  Smyth  has  made  a  most  desirable  antho- 
logy- which  is  unfortunately  able  to  include  in  the  case  of 
several  of  them  all  that  has  survived — from  the  Poetas  Lyrici 
Graeci.  Perhaps  information  which  may  be  found  in  standard 
books  of  reference  is  here  too  lengthily  re-written,  and  perhaps 
also  the  illustrative  quotations  from  other  poets  are  overdone. 
Apropos  of  Alcman's  poem  on  "Night"  we  have  quotations 
from  Euripides,  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
Wordsworth—  winding  up  with  an  English  translation  of "  Uber 
alien  Gipfeln  !  "  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  book  is  not  thicker 
than  it  is.  The  print,  if  in  places  small,  is  of  that  excellent  type 
wlii<  1i  we  have  learnt  to  associate  with  the  name  of  Macmillan. 


THE  AUGUST  REVIEWS. 
This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  popular  magazines 
have  their  vogue,  and  the  heavier  reviews  are  keen  to  relieve 
■their  pages  with  contributions  of  a  character  lighter  than  usual. 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  this  year  whilst  "  Longman's"  and 


"  Macmillan's,"  "  Scribner's  "  and  the  "  Strand'"  will  no  doubt 
enjoy  the  suffrages  of  the  holiday-making  and  peripatetic 
reader,  the  "Fortnightly"  and  the  "Nineteenth,"  the  "Con- 
temporary" and  "Blackwood's"  find  little  or  no  room  for 
articles  of  a  holiday  nature.  "Blackwood's"  is  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  a  quite  thrilling  piece  de  resistance  on  a 
topical  subject  in  the  shape  of  Captain  Aylmer  Haldane's 
account  of  "  How  We  Escaped  from  Pretoria."  The  manner 
in  which  the  prisoners  sent  the  guards  and  detectives  scour  ing 
the  veldt  and  kopjes  in  search  of  them  whilst  they  were  in  hiding 
in  their  prison  is  as  interesting  to  read  about  as  the  experience 
must  have  been  uncomfortable.  This  article  apart,  the  essays 
in  the  reviews  to  which  the  holiday-maker  will  chiefly  turn  are 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy's  "Glimpse  of  Erin"  in  "Blackwood's"- 
"See  Naples  and  die  !  see  Ballycastle  and  live"  he  says— and 
Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson's  "The  Decrease  of  the  Salmon"  in 
the  "  Fortnightly."  The  decline  in  the  supply  of  salmon, 
which  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  is  a  very  serious  problem  whether  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  industry,  the  table  or  the  sportsman.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
seeks  to  find  out  how  to  combine  the  minimum  of  interference 
with  the  netting  with  the  maximum  of  advantage  to  the  salmon 
stock.  He  says  that  the  question  has  become  so  urgent  that 
netsmen  and  rodsmen  must  put  aside  their  jealousies  and  he 
suggests  legislation  to  still  further  suppress  overnetting.  "  It 
is  principally  by  the  runs  of  grilse  coming  up  in  an  occasional 
wet  year  when  in  a  flooded  river  many  fish  escape  the  nets  that 
the  stock  is  recuperated.  Give  them  this  chance  of  getting  up 
as  often  as  they  make  the  attempt  by  closing  the  fishing  in  the 
late  summer  months  when  its  results  are  least  profitable,  and 
you  will  inflict  but  little  loss  on  the  netsmen  (though  the  outcry 
will  no  doubt  be  to  heaven)  and  will  admit  a  rush  of  new  life- 
blood  into  the  impoverished  and  rapidly  dwindling  salmon 
stock."  For  students  of  philosophy  and  art  there  are  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  "  and  "  Contemporary  "  respectively  articles  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons  and  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude,  the  former 
treating  with  his  usual  charm  of  style  the  art  of  Watts,  the 
latter  seeking  to  correct  certain  critics  who  have  misappre- 
hended Tolstoi. 

China  looms  as  large  in  the  reviews  this  August  as  the  South 
African  situation  loomed  at  this  season  last  year.  Events  have 
rather  upset  the  calculations  of  some  writers,  the  news  of  the 
safety  of  the  Legations  being  received  too  late  to  permit  revi- 
sion. Mr.  Boulger  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  assumes,  as  on  the 
telegrams  he  had  no  option  but  to  assume,  that  the  massacre 
had  taken  place.  His  conclusions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  after 
Peking  has  been  razed  are  hardly  less  to  the  point  than  they 
would  be  if  the  worst  had  happened.  He  does  not  doubt  that 
China  (will  have  now  to  be  partitioned,  practically  if  not 
nominally.  »  There  will  have  to  be  a  conference  to  settle  matters, 
and  this  he  insists  should  meet  in  London.  He  hopes  that  the 
crisis  will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the  European  Powers 
bv  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  jealousies  and  intrigues, 
and  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  common  interest. 
"  Diplomatics  "  in  the  same  review  wonders  whether  we  have 
a  policy  in  China.  He  is  against  annexation,  our  military 
responsibilities  elsewhere  being  so  great,  but  he  favours  a  pro- 
tectorate over  those  parts  of  Central  and  Southern  China  which 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  the  British  sphere.  Neither  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood  nor  Mr.  Dicey  in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  helps 
us  much  in  his  survey  of  the  situation,  though  both  articles  are 
moderate  and  statesmanlike  in  tone,  and  both  show  cause  why 
Great  Britain,  while  prepared  to  defend  her  honour  and  exact 
retribution  for  outrage  on  her  subjects,  should  not  plunge  into 
far-reaching  schemes,  until  she  knows  where  she  stands.  In 
the  "  Contemporary  "  Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge  contends  that 
"  England  can  afford  to  intimate  to  Russia,  Germany  and  France 
that  if  they  will  indicate  the  extent  of  country  they  are  prepared 
to  administer  and  develop,  a  liberal  view  will  be  taken  of  such 
apportionment,  with  the  following  general  understanding  :— 
(1)  An  international  board  to  be  appointed  to  agree  upon  a 
general  scheme  to  be  adopted  over  each  district  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  reformed  system  of  government,  the  haying  out 
of  railways  and  waterways,  and  the  collecting  of  maritime  and 
internal  customs.  (2)  The  railways  and  other  improvement 
works  to  be  undertaken  in  the  various  areas  by  the  govern- 
ments who  administer  such  areas,  with  due  regard  to  the  exist- 
ing rights  of  concessions,  the  FInglish  sphere  of  influence  being- 
administered  by  a  system  similar  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
(3)  In  cases  where  concessions  are  granted  to  private  parties 
the  administration  should  have  the  right,  upon  terms,  of  pre- 
emption at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  as  in  the  case  ot  the 
Indian  railways..  14)  One  fundamental  principle  in  the  scheme 
should  be  the  establishment  of  the  'open  door'  throughout  the 
whole  of  China,  by  international  agreement." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Muirhcad  writing  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  on  "  What 
Imperialism  Means"  traces  the  expansion  movement  at  home 
and  abroad  to  Goethe  and  Carlyle.  He  is  not  sure  to  • 
whom  belongs  the  credit  in  England  for  the  departure  from  ■ 
Manrhestcrism.  "A  common  opinion  is  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Disraeli;  Lord  Salisbury  attributes  it  to  the  Primrose 
League;  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  to  the  Fabian  Society."  The 
truth  is  it  belongs  to  the  Colonies  as  Mr.  Disraeli  made  clear  in 
his  speech  in  1872.    Mr.  Muirhead's  survey  of  the  forces  which  J 
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gathered  up  and  propagated  the  Colonial  sentiment  is  incom- 
plete. No  one  did  more  than  Mr.  VV.  E.  Forster,  whose  lecture 
on  the  Colonial  Empire  in  1S76  was  the  beginning-  of  a  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  Imperial  Federation  agitation  of  the 
early  eighties.    Mr.  Muirhead  ignores  Mr.  Forster's  work,  but 
in  an  article  in  the  "Nineteenth"  where  we  should  hardly 
expect  to  find  it  referred  to— Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott's  on  "The 
Imperial  Note  in  Victorian  Poetry" — it  is  duly  acknowledged. 
Mr.  Muirhead's  paper  however  is  suggestive  and  serves  to 
remind  us  of  our  obligations  to  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire,  whether  its  inhabitants  be  white  or  coloured.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  discharge  these  obligations  without  rousing 
racial  feeling  is  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Edmund  Garrett  in  an  able 
account  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  work  in 
South  Africa.    The  Afrikander  Bond  has  played  a  double 
game,  and  Mr.  Garrett  defends  the  High  Commissioner  from 
charges  of  responsibility  for   the  war  and  "the  unfortunate 
fissure  of  race  feeling  which  gaped  to  heaven  "  before  he  or 
even  Mr.  Rhodes  set  foot  in  South  Africa.    Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden 
in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  not  less  emphatically  demands  that  "the 
shackles  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  "  and  all  that  they  imply  must 
be  broken  in  the  interests  of  "  settlers  and  settlements  in  South 
Africa."     Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  "Contemporary"  deals 
at  length  with  the  hospital  scandals  and  urges  that  lack  of 
foresight  and  organisation  cost  hundreds  of  lives  and  a  great 
deal  of  suffering  which  might  have  been  spared.  Australasia 
figures  in  both  the  "Contemporary"  — in  which  Sir  Robert  Stout 
writes  on  her  resources,  her  foreign  trade  and  her  views  of 
foreign  affairs  as  affecting  the  Empire — and  in  the  "Nine- 
teenth," in  which  Mr.  A.  G.  Berry  explains  some  of  the  points 
of  "The  New  Commonwealth  Constitution."     Mr.  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt  in  the  "  Nineteenth"  makes  the  important  sug- 
gestion that  in  breeding  horses  for  war  we  should  utilise  the 
resources  of  the  Colonies.     Government   studs   should  be 
started  in  India  and  the  Colonies  where  small  animals,  whose 
merits  have  been  proved  in  the  present  war,  would  be  reared 
for  the  service  of  the  army.    Apparently  the  days  of  the  big 
cavalry  horse  are  numbered.    An  ingenious  and  we  hope  sound 
calculation  made  by  Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling  in  the  "Fort- 
nightly" will  reassure  some  pessimists  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Navy.    An  elaborate  tabular  examination  of  the  armaments 
of  seven  navies  shows  that  our  ships  are  particularly  strong  in 
■quick-firing  guns  and  that  the  muzzle-loading  gun  agitation  is 
mere  moonshine.    Mr.  Schooling  has  certainly  not  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  after  superficial  inquiry. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Lohnpolitik  und  Lohntheorie.  Von  Dr.  Otto  von  Zwiedineck- 
Sudenhorst.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  und  Humblot.  1900.  9m. 
Recently  we  had  occasion  to  review  in  this  column  the 
monumental  treatise  by  Dr.  von  Nostitz  on  "The  Rise  of  the 
Working  Classes  in  England."  Yet  more  recently  we  have 
reviewed  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Gustav  Schmoller's 
apologia  pro  vita  sua,  in  the  form  of  his  final  collection  of  his 
studies  in  political  economy.  We  come  to-day  to  a  third 
example  of  this  kind  of  literature,  and  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we 
introduce  it  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  works  of  its  type  are  so 
frequent  in  Germany  and  Iuly  but  so  rare  in  this  country. 
There  may  be  compensating  circumstances  in  the  belief  that 
though  our  political  economists  are  vastly  outnumbered  by  the 
Continental  professors,  yet  our  political  economy  works  more 
smoothly  thaa  most  others.  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to 
look  for  the  causes  of  things,  and  the  cause  of  the  re- 
markable amount  of  industrial  literature  in  Germany  may 
conceivably  be  found  in  the  ferment  of  industrial  affairs. 
Certainly  it  is  to  be  noted  that  one  of  the  longest  sections  in 
this  book  is  devoted  to  a  discjssion  of  the  wages  question  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  as  German  readers  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity this  year  of  finding  out  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  that 
subject  in  the  above-mentioned  work  by  Dr.  von  Nostitz,«  and 
as  German  publishers,  it-may  be  assumed,  are  tolerably  good 
business  men,  the  conclusion  is  forced  on  us  that  a  large  public 
exists  to  take  an  interest  in  problems  of  this  nature.  Their 
essential  dryness  renders  the  corollary  probable  that  the  state 
of  labour  in  the  Fatherland  makes  it  advisable  to  study  them. 
Dr.  von  Zwiedineck  Sudcnhorst  is  concerned  with  a  special 
department  only  in  the  field  of  political  economy,  but  he  culti- 
vates his  own  allotment  with  considerable  skill  and  care,  and 
his  work  will  be  found  a  satisfactory  introduction  to  the  history 
and  theory  of  wages.  It  is  written  with  special  reference  to 
the  '  minimum  wage,"  and  the  author  takes  an  enlightened 
view  of  the  reciprocal  rghts  of  workman  and  employer. 

Russlnnd  und  Finland.     Von  Conrad  Bornhak.     Leipzig  : 
Duncker  und  Humblot.    1900.    im.  20. 
The  Finnish  Question  is  one  of  the  many  political  problems 
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which  have  suffered  this  year  on  account  of  the  absorption  of 
public  interest  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  all  the 
elements  of  sensation,  and  we  are  inclined  to  condole  with  the 
Finns  on  having  missed  their  appeal  to  the  public.  There  is 
on  the  one  part  Russia,  the  great  autocratic  Empire,  with  an 
uninstructed  peasantry,  with  no  parliamentary  government,  and 
with  a  jealous  determination  to  assimilate  the  countries  that 
she  rules.  And  on  the  other  part  is  Finland,  the  small,  inde- 
pendent Grand  Duchy,  with  a  tradition  of  free  institutions,  with 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  education,  and  with  a  wholesome 
desire  to  save  what  privileges  she  may  out  of  the  wreck  of  her 
liberties.  The  conflict  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  successive 
Russian  Emperors,  including  his  present  Majesty,  have  bound 
themselves  by  a  Coronation  oath  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Finns,  and  to  leave  intact  the  representative  character  of  the 
popular  assembly  which  they  found  when  they  took  the  king- 
dom over  from  the  Swedes.  On  grounds  of  law  and  sympathy 
we  can  hardly  help  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Finns,  but  it  is 
not  for  us  to  discuss — still  less  to  condemn — the  reasons  which 
have  guided  the  Russians  in  the  attitude  they  have  now 
assumed.  Might  is  certainly  on  their  side,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  independence  of  the  Finns  is  at  an  end.  Still, 
there  is  literary  authority  for  recommending  Herr  Bornhak's 
work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  "  Men  are  we,"  wrote 
Wordsworth,  "  and  must  grieve  when  e'en  the  shade  of  that 
which  once  was  great  has  passed  avvay,:'  and  they  who  desire 
to  listen  to  the  plea  of  the  Finns  before  the  passing  of  the  last 
shadow  of  their  charters  cannot  do  better  than  invest  in  this 
pamphlet.  Herr  Bornhak  writes  as  a  partisan,  but  it  is  greatly 
to  his  credit  that  he  does  not  in  any  wise  shriek  ;  and  though 
the  authorities  at  S.  Petersburg  might  not  call  his  book  exactly 
temperate,  we  think  that  unprejudiced  readers  will  rind  in  it  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case. 

Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau.    July  1900. 

The  current  number  of  this  leading  review,  which  is  published 
in  the  middle  of  each  month,  contains  another  instalment  of  the 
inexhaustible  private  correspondence  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche 
and  his  friends.  The  letters  in  this  collection  were  inter- 
changed between  the  philosopher  and  his  friend,  Heinrich  von 
Stein,  during  the  early  'eighties.  Nietzsche  had  plainly  already 
formulated  to  himself  the  ideal  which  he  was  to  pursue,  and  in  the 
sad  story  of  his  own  later  sufferings  it  is  pathetic  to  read,  under 
the  date  December  1882,  "  I  want  to  take  away  from  human 
existence  something  of  its  cruel  and  heartrending  character. 
But  were  I  to  continue  this  theme,  I  should  have  to  disclose  to 
you  what  I  have  not  disclosed  to  anyone,  the  task  before  which 
I  stand — the  task  of  my  life."  Among  other  interesting  con- 
tents of  the  review  is  a  paper  by  Georg  Simmel  on  "  Personal 
and  Material  Culture."  Dr.  Simmel  is  attached  to  Berlin 
University  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  of  economics  ;  and  the 
contention  he  sustains  is  that  the  advance  we  have  made  in 
material  civilisation,  in  surrounding  ourselves,  that  is  to  say, 
with  objects  of  luxury  and  comfort,  is  far  in  excess  of  our 
progress  as  individuals  towards  the  higher  life.  "  This  dis- 
crepancy," he  writes,  "  between  our  objective  and  our  subjective 
culture  seems  to  be  steadily  widening,"  and  he  is  inclined  to 
indict  as  its  cause  the  rigid  subdivision  of  labour.  His  essay 
is  an  inspiriting  piece  of  writing,  though  it  does  not  flatter  the 
modern  man. 

Die  Nation.    Nos.  40-43. 

We  have  received  the  July  numbers  of  Dr.  Barth's  Liberal 
weekly,  which  we  note  accepted  the  Peking  massacre  as 
an  accomplished  fact  as  recently  as  the  end  of  last  week. 
Taking  this  view,  the  conductors  of  the  "  Nation"  were 
absolutely  decided  that  the  German  Empire  should  not  be  a 
consenting  party  to  any  break  in  the  solidarity  of  the  Powers. 
Even  at  the  expense  of  withdrawing  altogether  to  the  narrow- 
strip  of  German  territory  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  this  attitude  was 
to  be  maintained. 

Das  littcrarische  Echo.    July  15. 

This  is  really  a  most  industrious  fortnightly  publication,  and 
we  must  congratulate  the  editor  on  the  efficiency  of  his  staff. 
"Echoes"  are  given  from  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  England,  Norway,  and  other 
countries  ;  there  is  a  paper  in  German  by  Mr.  Frank  Shaw  on 
Australian  literature,  and  there  are  original  articles  and  reviews 
of  especial  interest  to  German  readers.  One  of  these,  by  Max 
Meyerfeld,  of  Berlin,  deals  with  the  "  Kipling  Translations." 
It  appears  that  "Das  Licht  erlosch"  (literally,  the  light  went 
out,  i  q.  "  The  Light  that  Failed  ")  is  now  in  its  third  edition  in 
the  new  version  by  L.  Rosenzweig ;  "Eine  Manoverflotte " 
("A  Fleet  in  Being")  has  been  rendered  into  German  by  a 
naval  captain  ;  Herr  Lindauhas  translated  "  Many  Inventions," 
and  the  "  Second  Jungle  Book"  with  the  original  illustrations 
appears  under  the  portentous  title  of  Das  neue  Dschun^clbuch. 
Herr  Meyerfeld,  the  present  reviewer,  inclines  to  think  that 
"  Love-o'-women "  is  Kipling's  finest  achievement  in  story- 
writing;  "the  kind  is  great,"  he  says,  "and  it  is  great  in  its 
kind." 
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160  to  166  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— Birmingham,  Wolverhampton.  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


/  s   /   /   s  ■■-■/■  /   /  ■  /   s   /  /   /  s  /  /  /  / 


^■w-  Maae 

Nestor  ci 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 

Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 


157a,  NEW    BOND  STREET. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  156. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THREE   CHEERS   FOR  THE 


RED, 


WHITE 


COFFEE. 

Delicious  for  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 
In  making,  use  rather  less  quantity,  il  being  so  much  StTOngd  than  ordinary  Codec. 
Sold  II vi  ri/ifUrrc. 
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A  PERFECT 
FLOW  of 
INK  which 
Contributes 
immeasurably 
to  Celerity 
and  Comfort 
in  writing. 


Made  in  3  Sizes 

10/6,  18/6, 
25/-, 

UP  TO 

£18  18s. 

Post  Free. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 

t  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St. 

OR  AGJBNTS. 


Leicester  Sq.,  W. 


SOLD  By  ALL  STATLOXERS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  oa  application. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

[93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C.;  95a  Regent  St..  W.,  LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO'S,  37  Avenue  de  l'Opera,  Paris. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
KVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET:  ROUND  THE  TOWN  AGAIN. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.         Doors  open  7.45. 


YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  SAUCE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sold  everywhere.  6d.,  is.  and  2s.  bottles.  Beware  of  substitutions 
Sole  Proprietors  :  GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE  &  CO.,  LEEDS. 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


ROYAL  PALAC 


HOTEL, 
OSTEND. 


A    HIGH-CLASS    MODERN  HOTEL. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  in  the  Hotel.     Salon  de  Coiffure.     Electric  Omnibuses  meet  Passengers  at  the  Pier  and  Station. 
Electric  Tramways  run  from  Casino  to  Hotel  up  to  1.0  a.m.       Special  arrangements  made  for  long  visits  and  for  large  parties. 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1  f  1 1 1 1  n  1 1  u  1- 


U  I  I  I  '  I  1  U  I  It  1  ' 


Opened  1899.    Situated  on  the  Digue.    Tariff  Moderate.    Pension.    Restaurant  Fin.    Every  Modern  Improvement. 

I  ■  I  .  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  .  I  I  I  I  ,  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1 1  I  I 

Director:  Mons.  LU1GI  STEINSCHNEIDER,  of  the  Ghezireh  Palace,  Cairo. 

To  reserve  At  com  modal  ion,  for 
urlher  Details       Tariffs,  apply— 


INTERNATIONAL  SLEEPING  CAR  CO.,  14  Cockspur  St.,  W. 
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CHINA  AND  MONGOLIA. 

SOUTHERN    CHINA.    By  Rev.  J.  Maccowan, 

of  the  London  Mission,  Amoy.  With  77  Illustrations.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth, 
gilt  top. 

"  He  who  has  lived  beyond  the  China  seas  is  made  to  feel  the  East  a-callin'  to  a 
painful  degree  by  the  Rev.  J.  Macgowan's  '  Picture*  of  Southern  China.'  The 
description  of  the  scenery  round  about  Hong  Kong  and  the  open  ports  of  Amoy, 
Canton,  and  Foochow  is  delightful,  the  sketches  of  Kurooean  life  faithful,  and  the 
appreciation  of  Chinese  character  just.  A  feature  of  the  book  is  its  many  hi.^h-class 
illustrations."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

AMONG  THE  MONGOLS.    By  James  Gilmour, 

M.A.,  of  Pekin.    With  Engravings.    2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 
"  No  one  who  begins  this  book  will  leave  it  till  ths  narrative  ends,  or  doubt  for 
an  instant  that  he  has  been  enchained  by  something  separate  and  distinct  in  litera- 
ture, something  almost  uncanny  in  the  way  it  has  gripped  him,  and  made  him  see 
for  ever  a  scene  he  never  expected  to  see." — 'I he  Spectator. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  MONGOLS.    By  James 

Gilmour,  M.A.,  of  Pekin.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  cloth  boards. 
"  The  experiences  of  a  devoted  missionary,  whose  gifc  of  circumstantial  narration 
has  not  inaptly  been  likened  to  Defoe's."  -  Tin  Times. 

GILMOUR     OF     MONGOLIA  :    his  Diaries, 

Letters,  and  Reports.     Edited  and  Arranged  by  Richakd  Lovett,  M.A. 
With  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
"  We  gladly  welcome  another  notable  addition  to  the  number  of  impressive  and 
fascinating  missionary  books — a  volume  fit  to  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  the 
biographies  of  Paton  and  Mackay." — British  Weekly. 

GILMOUR    AND    HIS    BOYS.     By  Richard 

Lovett,  M.A.  With  Map,  Facsimile  Letters,  and  many  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 
cloth  gilt. 

FOR   HIS   SAKE.     A  Record  of  a  Life  Conse- 

crated  to  God,  and  Devoted  to  China.    Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Elsib 
Marshall,  martyred  at  Hwa-Sang,  China,  August  1,  1S95.    With  Portrait. 
8vo.  2s.  cloth  boards. 
"  A  more  fittine  title  could  not  well  have  been  chosen  for  the  intensely  interesting 

volume  of  letters  of  Miss  Elsie  Marshall.    They  breathe  a  deep  devotional  spirit. 

and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  reverently  thanking  God  for  her  life  and 

work." — The  Record. 

GLANCES   AT    CHINA.    By  the  Rev.  Gilbert 

Reid,  M.A.,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Board.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  2s.  cloth. 

AMONG  THE  DARK-HAIRED  RACE  IN 

THE  FLOWERY  LAND.  By  Samuel  B.  Drake,  of  the  Baptist  .Mission 
in  North  China.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  2S.  cloth  boards. 


THE 


Published  by 

RELIGIOUS    TRACT    SOCIETV,  INCORPORATED, 
56  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


New  Volume  of  the  "SILVER  LIBRARY." 
With  9  Illustrations  by  JOHN  WILLIAMSON. 
NEW  AND   CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS  OSRA 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

St.  James's  Gazette: — "  1  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra  '  contains  the  material  for 
several  pleasant  afternoons." 

Scotsman  ." — "  The  book  is  but  a  series  of  variations  on  the  old  theme  of  woman's 
wilful  fancies.    But  it  is  done  with  a  light  and  masterful  hand." 

Obsemer : — <l  Full  of  romance,  poetry,  and  whimsicality — altogether  a  most  deli- 
cious blend.    The  Princess  Osra  is  a  most  lovable  and  fascinating  heroine  Her 

■  coquetry,  coyness,  and  changes  of  humour  are  natural  and  charming." 

Daily  Chronicle  : — "  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  is  never  so  much  himself  as  when  he  is 
depicting  a  beautiful,  capricious,  baffling,  adorable  woman.  His  living  portrait 
of  Princess  Osra  will  rank  with  the  best  of  the  masterpieces  in  this  gallery  of 
fascinating  femininity." 

Daily  Telegraph  :  —  "  And  the  moral  of  it  all  ?  We  do  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  grave 
injustice  to  ask  for  so  tedious  and  trivial  a  thing.  There  is  no  moral  in  the  history 
of  a  woman's  heart  ;  or  if  there  be  aught  to  learn  from  these  constant  shiftings  and 
turnings,  these  dangerous  experiments  carried  out  with  unfailing  gaiety,  this  per- 
petual playing  on  strings  which  might  echo  a  tragic  note,  but  as  a  lule  only  respond 
to  the  light  ballads  of  romance,  it  is  that  men  should  be  thankful  that  Heaven  has 
made  women  as  they  are— an  enigma,  a  labyrinth  of  moods,  an  endless  puzzle,  an 
endless  joy."  vi 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
NOW  READY,  the  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

€HINA   IN  DECAY. 

Contains  a  complete  Account  of  the 

MODERN  HISTORY  OF  CHINA,   BRITISH  AND  RUSSIAN  RIVAL  AIMS, 
SECRET  SOCIETIES  OF  CHINA, 
THE  BOXER  REBELLION,  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS, 

AND  THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK. 

420  pages,  5  Maps  and  15  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo.  5s. 
CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd. 
Just  published,  cloth  elegant,  price  4s.  6d. 

ATTEMPTS  IN  VERSE. 

By    CHARLES     H.  HOOLE, 

Stfidtnt  of  Christ  Church,  O.xfortt. 


RIVINGTONS  :  34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
»S6 


THIS 


WEEK'S 

Fiction. 
and  "  Swears  ") 


BOOKS. 


(G.  E.  Green).  Dent. 


2$s.  net. 


A.    Shenstone).  Arnold. 


Baedeker. 


The  Scarlet  City  ("  Pot  "  and  "  Swears  ").    Sands.    y.  bd. 
Lorna  Doone  (K.  D.  Blackmore).    Low.  2s. 
A  Gift  from  the  Grave  (Edith  Whavlon).  Murray. 
Influence  of  Mars  (Eva  Anstruther).    Richards,    y.  bd. 
Belle  of  Toorak  (E.  W.  Hornung).    Richards.    3J.  bd. 
Mesmerists  (B.  L.  Farjeon).     Hutchinson.  6s. 

The  Dean's  Apron  (C.  T.  Wills  and  Godfrey  Burchett).  Ward,  Lock. 
3*.  bd. 

History. 

A  Short  History  of  the  British  Empire. 
y.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

Ruling'Cascs  (Robert  Campbell).  Stevens. 

Science. 

Elements  of  Inorganic   Chemistry  (W. 
4j-.  6d. 

Travel. 

South  Wales  (C.  S.  Ward).    Dulau.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.    Macmillan.    3.?.  bd.  net. 
Northern  Germany    (Karl    Baedeker).      Leipzic  :  Karl 
London  :  Dulau. 

Miscellaneous. 
A  Walk  Through  the  Zoological  Gardens  (F.  G.  Aflalo).  Sands. 
Chaucer  Memorial  Lectures  (Percy  W.  Ames).    Asher.  6s. 
Fortune-Telling  (Cicely  McDonell).    Dean.  is. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  (George  F.  Warner). 

British  Museum. 
Letters  of  Cicero  (Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh).    Bell.  y. 
Smoke  Room  Tales  (S.  C.  Arnold).    Dean.  is. 
Stable  Managements  and  Exercise  (M.  Horace  Hayes).    Hurst  and 

Blackett.    I2.T.  net. 
Surveying  and  Exploring  in  Siam.    James  McCarthy. 
Trinidad  Reviewer  (T.  Fitz-Evan  Eversley).    Robinson  Printing  Co. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August  : — Temple  Bar,  is.  ; 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  Is.  ;  Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  is.  <\d.; 
St.  Nicholas,  is.  ;  School  World,  6d.  ;  Genealogical  Magazine, 
is.  ;  United  Service  Magazine,  2S.  ;  Nineteenth  Century,  2.r.  6d.  ■ 
Argosy,  is.  ;  Sunday  Strand,  6d.  ;  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ; 
Captain,  6d.  ;  Wide  World  Magazine,  6d.  ;  Badminton  Magazine, 
is.  ;  Musical  Times,  4d.  ;  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  Cassier's 
Magazine,  is.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3ft.  ;  Lippincott's, 
25c;  Scribner's  Magazine,  if. 


FAMINES   IN  INDIA: 

Open   Letters  to   Lord  Curzon  on  Famines  and 
Land  Assessments  in  India. 

By  R.  C.  DUTT,  CLE. 

Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


This  work  contains  a  History  of  Indian  Famines  from  1770  to  1900,  Chapters  on 
Land  Assessments,  Famine  Grant,  Railways  and  Irrigation,  and  Opinions  of 
Lords  Salisbury,  Roberts,  Northbrook,  Ripon,  Lansdowne,  Cromer,  Wolseley  and 
others  on  Indian  questions. 

London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  art  :— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...       ...      182    ...  I  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    I    ...       ...  0152 

Quarter  Year        ...      o    7    I    O    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  heing  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,   Messrs.  boyvenu  &  Clievillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Le  Kiosque  Huperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussrls  Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Slefansplatz. 

Buda-Pksth   A.  l.appert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Coiso  307. 

Madrid   Libraria  Gutenberg,  Pla/a  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Kuc  de  Pcra. 

HoMiiUKU  Schick's  Library. 

Caiho  The  Anglo  American  Bookselling  Dcpflt. 

New  York   The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.). .  Messrs.  Damrell  it  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

„  ,,   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.'s 


j 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Just  Ready.    Crown  Svo.  with  Map,  cloth  e\tra,  price  6<. 

CHINA   AND    THE    PRESENT  CRISIS. 

With  Notes  on  a  Visit  to  Japan  and  Korea.    By  Joseph  Walton,  M.P. 
•a*  Mr.  Walton  has  only  recently  returned  from  an  eight  months'  journey  in  the 
Kar  East  ;  he  had  interviews  with  many  of  those  who  figure  so  prominently  in  the 
present  crisis,  and  his  work  will  be  found  as  interesting  as  it  is  opportune. 


Now  Ready.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  6d. 

EUROPEAN  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  FAR 

EAST  :  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Indo-China,  Straits  Settlements,  Malay  States, 
Siam,  Netherlands,  India,  Borneo,  the  Phili[  pines,  &c.  With  Map  and  32 
Illustra'ions. 

M  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  at  the  present  moment  of  this  excellent 
n-ortr,  the  Chinese  section  of  which,  in  particular,  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied 
l>y  all  who  desire,  at  this  critical  period,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strength  and 
resources  of  European  settlers  in  various  regions  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  It 
contains  a  good  map  and  a  large  number  of  interesting  illustrations." 

The  World. 

THE  COLOMBIAN  AND  VENEZUELAN 

REPUBLICS.  With  Notes  on  Other  Parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 
P.y  William  L.  Scruggs,  late  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  Colombia  and  to  Venezuela.  With  three  Maps 
and  ten  Full-page  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

MECHANICAL  TRACTION  IN  WAR  FOR 

ROAD  TRANSPORT.    With  Notes  on  Automobiles  generally.    By  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Otfpied  Lavriz,  of  the  German  Army.  Translated  by  R.  B.  Marston. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Royal  Svo.  cloth  extra,  price  5s.  net. 
"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  mechanical  traction  will  in  future  form  an  import- 
ant feature  in  military  operations,  and  many  readers  connected  with  the  Army  will 
thank  Mr.  Marston  for  the  translation  of  this  useful  work,  to  which  he  has  added  so 
much  valuable  materi..!." — The  English  Mechanic. 


HORSELESS  VEHICLES,  AUTOMOBILES, 

AND  MOTOR  CYCLES  Operated  by  Steam,  Hvdro-Carbon,  Electric,  and 
Pneumatic  Motors.  By  Gardner  D.  Hiscox,  M.E.,  Author  of  "  Mechanical 
Movements,  Powers,  Devices,  and  Appliances."  A  Practical  Treatise  for 
Automobilists.  Manufacturers,  Capitalists,  Investors.  Promoters,  and  every  one 
interested  in  the  development,  care,  and  use  of  the  Automobile.  Large  8vo.  432 
page*,  315  Illustrations,  cloth,  price  14s.  net. 

Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 


Now  Ready-Price  One  Shilling-August.  Fiction  Number  of 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Contents  : — 

riIV^VING  (t0  accomPar|y  "  The  Green  Pigs  ').  By  A.  P,.  Frost.  Frontispiece. 
rlTO  :  "The  Story  of  the  Coyote  that  Learned  How."    Ey  Ernest  Seton- 

Thomison.    Illustrated  by  the  Author. 
riOSSIP.    By  Oliver  Herford 

OLD  CARNATIONS.     By  Albert  Bicelow  Paine.    Illustrations  by  C.  S. 
Chapman. 

THE  DUCHESS  AT   PRAYER.     By  Edith    Walters.     Illustrations  by 

Maxfield  Parrish. 
THE  GREEN  DANCERS.    By  Bliss  Carman. 

MIDSUMMER.    Eight  Illustrations  in  Colour.    Drawn  by  Henry  McCarter. 
PRETORIA  IN  WAR  TIME.    By  Richard  Harding  Dams.  Illustrations 

from  photographs. 
HOW  GRANNY  READS  HER  OMAR.    By  Mary  Youngs. 
rOBINS  MONUMENT.    By  Arthur  Colton. 

PLAN    UP    PIPER.     By  Josephine  Preston   Peabodv.     Illustrations  by 
Maxfield  Parrish. 

THE  GREEN  PIGS.    Ey  Sydney  Herman  Preston.     Illustrations  by  A.  B. 
Frost. 

MY_LOVE   STORY.    By  JAMES  Raymond  Perry.    Illustrations  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy. 

TOMMY  AND  GRIZEL.    By  J.  M.  Barrik.    Chapters  XXV.,  XXVI.    (To  be 

continurd.)    Full-page  Illustrations  by  Bernard  Partridge. 
WHOM  THE  GODS  LOVE.    By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

A  MATTER  OF  OPINION.    By  George  Hibbard.    Illustrations  by  Henry 
Hutt. 

I.OCHES.    Ey  Ernest  C.  Piexotto.    With  the  Author  s  Drawings. 

&C  &c.  &c. 

Price  One  Shilling  Monthly.   Annual  Subscription,  15s.  post  free. 

London  :  SAMPSON'  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 

NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 

Patroness:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

THIS  Association,  which  has  several   Branches  in 
India,  was  founded  in  1871,  with  the  followin"  objects  I— 
..  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  in  the  people 
of  that  country.  r  1 

a.  To  co-operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  social 

reforms.  0 
3.  To  Promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  of 

The  Committee  (Chairman,  Sir  Steuart  C.  Bavi.ky,  K.C.S.I.)  organise 
T\   «  *  I0"  r  subJe,c,,;and  occasional  Soirees,  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine, 

rd '"Ration  and  advice  to  Indians  in  England.    They  also  make  grants 
rorn  a  Special  fund  to  the  Branch  Committee,  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
*  JE*"™?™!  Hom,:  Classes,  &c,  in  encouragement  of  Education  for  Women. 
Ue  principle  of  non-interference  with  religion  is  strictly  maintained. 
Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  ;  Life-Membership  payment.  Ten  Guineas. 

~  '*<'"'*  Magazine  and  Review  is  supplied  to  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
1  ^num,  post  free,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips,  121  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  :  or 

Archibald  Constable  k  Co.,  a  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 
(Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  LoNDOM  and  WESTMINSTER 
Vi£:  '.  Mamel*  ;?'|,iarc'  S  W..'-  «o  Stephen  N.  Fox,  Esq..  Treasurer,  New 
Z    X,] S'W-:       to  Miss  E.  A.  Manm  ...  //„„.  Sec.,  5  Pembridge 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  282.   AUGUST  1900. 

THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR  :  a  Proposed  Association. 

'•  ORDINARY  BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES."  Ey  Sir  James  IIi.yth,  Bart.. 
Sin  Wemyss  Reid,  Sir  Andrew  Faikbairm,  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barky, 
K.C.B.,  Alfred  Harmsworth,  Major  McCkEA,  and  Henry  BlRCHENOUCH. 

OUR  INFANTRY.    Ey  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  OF  NORTHBROOK. 

HOW  TO  l'.RF.ED  HORSES  FOR  WAR.    By  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blum. 

MISSIONARIES  IN  EGYPT.    By  Arnold  Ward. 

THE  NEW  COMMONWEALTH.  By  ALBERT  Graham  Berry  (late  Secre- 
tary to  the  Australia*  Federal  Delegates). 

THE  SLOW  GROWTH  OF  MORAL  INFLUENCE  IN  POLITICS, 
the  Right  Rev-  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

THE    IMPERIAL    NOTE    IN    VICTORIAN    POETRY.     By  J.  A. 
Marriott. 

NOTES  ON  PLAVERS  AND  OLD  PLAYS.    By  Frederick  Wedmore. 
THE  SMALL  INDUSTRIES  OF  BRITAIN.    Ey  Prince  Kropotkin. 
AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  BOER  WAR.    By  Edward  J.  Hodgson. 
SOMK  UNSEEN  STARS.    By  the  JRe»r.  Edmund  Ledger,(0-«>S<ww  Lecture*. 

on  A  stronomy). 

IN  THE  BYE-WAYS  OF  RURAL  IRELAND  (concluded).     By  MICHAEL 

MacDonagh. 
THE  NEWSPAPERS.    By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 
THE  CHINESE  REVOLT.    l!y  Frederick  Greenwood. 
VENGEANCE  AND  AFTERWARDS.    Ey  Edward  Dicey,  C.E. 


By 
R. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34   NEW   OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C, 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


INTERESTED   IN   CHINA   OR  THE  TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
"ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

{The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 


It 


Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON.  W.C 


Official  News. 


Personal  News. 
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3  §  farming  <|>tff  pSook! 

"  A  brilliant  book. "— Sketch.  "Particularly  good."— Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 


London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  f.om  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
a  copy  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  tor."— British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides.'  —  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Bournemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chester  and  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.         The  Wve  Valley. 
Ross,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Weston  super-Mare. 
Brighton.  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl.   Bangor,   Bettwsycoed,  and  Snowdon. 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth.   Dolgellv,   Harlech,   Criceieth,  and  Pwllheli. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr-.  Llanfairfechan. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


THIRD  EDITION,  ENLARGED.    5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans. 

_  "  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
•guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
volumes  ?  " —  The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Linlrfool  Daily  Post. 

"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic, 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  references  to  all  streets  and 
places  of  interest. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 
London  :   Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers'. 

the  "STANDARD"  PEN 

"THE    PRIZE  WINNER 

IN    FOUNTAIN  PENS." 


"THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  FOUNTAIN  PEN,"  Warranted. 


This  Pen  has  a  Substantial  14-carat  Gold  Nib  in  it. 
Every  Variety  of  Points  to  suit  all  writers. 
Holder  is  of  the  best  grade  and  finish. 
The  Ink  Feed  and  Ink  Supply  absolutely  reliable. 
Fully  Warranted  in  every  particular.  » 

Retail  Price,  10/6, 

In  box  complete.      Fine,  medium,  or  broad  points. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  quality  we  will  send  Sample 
Pens  to  anyone 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  5/" 

Money  Returned  if  Pen  is  not  what  we  say. 

MAKERS— 

THE  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO. 

17    NICHOLAS    STREET,  BRISTOL. 

"THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN "  if chL^Ni^K 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 


ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

EAVE    LONDON    EVERY   ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

*"f  (or  the  above  COLONIES.  caMing  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 


L 


Managers  : 


I  F.  ('.KEEN  &  CO. 


1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. }  FenchurcS  Avenue,  London. 
For  pan*.ige  apply  to  the  lntter  firm  nt  5  Fenchur^ri  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Coekspur  Street,  Chitting  Cross,  S.W. 

■5« 


Heml  Offices  : 


THE  HANFSTAENGL  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  EAST 


(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


Reproductions  in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 
gravure and  Squarellgravure  from  the  works  of    .  , 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the  . 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 


and  many  others  of  the  

MOST    IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS. 


ART   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


Lists  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.       Illustrated  Catalogues,  is. 
INSPECTION  INVITED 


H.  SOTHE  RAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE    BOOKBUVERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "Bookmen,  Lonuon."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

LIBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 
prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c. — Mvess 
&  Co.,  Booksellers' Row,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 


21  /o 
22% 


2% 

2^  A 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  lor  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANi  IS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager.  I 

Telephone  No.  5  Iloibom. 

Telegraphic  Address  S  "  BliiKIirxK,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  01  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Otfic",  tu  Clement  s  Lane,  Lombard  Sweat,  London,  ii.C,  and 
00  Branches  in  S-iutti  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  iXgyJ    ..  .£4,059,400 
Paid-up  Capital     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..     C 1 , .'  ;>),:  .0 

Reserve  Fund       ..  ..  £1,167,820 

This  Bank  grants  limits  on,  and  transacts  every  description  ol  .-.inking  business] 
•"lib,  tlie  pritieip.il  towns  in  ('ape  Colony,  Natul,  South  African  Republic,  OrangiJ 
River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  mude.  Deposit! 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager.  I 
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EXPERT  ANALYSTS, 

Navy  and  Army  Surgeons,  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health  will  tell  you  that 


OHTSE 


is  the  PUREST  and  BEST,  and  the  most  Cooling, 
Refreshing,  and  Healthful  Drink.  It  has  the  Real 
Taste  and  flavour  of  the  Fresh  Fruit,  being  pressed 
from  the  famous  "  MONTSERRAT "  Cultivated 
Lime-Fruit. 


LORD  KITCHENER, 

The  hero  of  Omdurman,  selected  "Montserrat"  for  the  Troops  in  the 

Soudan  Campaign. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  ALSO  OBTAINED  SUPPLIES  FOR  PHILIPPINE 

AND  CUBAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

" Montserrat '"  Lime- Fruit  Juice  and  Cordials  are  Sold  by  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Wine  Merchants  everywhere. 


T  G.  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.  (1st  Class,  Classical 
J  •  Tripos),  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  prepares 
Pupils  for  the  Universities  and  all  preliminary  Examinations,  at 
his  residence,  Cross  Deep,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  fine  old 
house  beautifully  and  healthily  situated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent 
■references. 


THE  DUKE'S  HEAD  HOTEL,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
'Sandringham  and  Hunstanton.  Good  fishing  and  shooting,  and  boating  on  the 
river  Ouse.    Proprietor,  Sydney  Airev 


WEST  HEATH  SCHOOL,  HAM  COMMON, 
SURREY,  S.W.— Miss  BUCK  LAND  and  Miss  PERCIVAL  have 
•transferred  their  School  10  Miss  LAWRENCE  and  Miss  MARGARET  SKEAT 
•{Modern  Languages  Tripos,  Cambridze),  who  will  be  happy  to  furnish  full  parti- 
-colars  of  the  curriculum  and  to  supply  references. 


flJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually    147b  0/0 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6  9/9 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 


'THE  WINTER  SESSION  of  1900-1901  will  OPEN 

1  on  TUESDAY,,  October  2,  when  the  Prizes  will  be  distributed  at  three  P.M., 
by  Sir  William  MacCdrmac,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  in  the  Governors'  Hall. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  viz., 
one  of  Z150  and  one  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany  or  Zoology  for  first  year's  students  ;  one  of  ,£50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry  (any  two)  for  third  year's  students  from  the  Universities. 

Scholarships  and  mdney  prizes  of  the  value  of  ,£300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals.  _  , 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  preliminary  scientific  and 
intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

AH  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 

Club  rooms  and  an  athletic  ground  are  provided  for  students. 

The  school  buildings  and  the  hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  medical 
secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  p'aid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice,  and  special  arraneements  are  made  for 
students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 

A  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  medical  secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen  and  others  who  receive  students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  medical  secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 

f^UY'S      HOSPITAL     PRELIM.  SCIENTIFIC 

\JJ  (M.B.  London).— The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for 
this  Examination  will  begin  on  October  1st.  Candidates  entering  for  this  Course 
can  register  as  Medical  Students. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

The  DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MAKYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Foundid  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 
UNENDOWED.        SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Pa(r<m—HRK  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vicc-Patrons-WMM.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.K.H   THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President  —THE  VISCOUNT  POSTMAN. 
Treasurer -ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman,^  Co»i»iittee-THK  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 
Jince  the  foundatfcrri  of  the  Hospital  100,000  rooR  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes.  _a 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £i,500,  while  the  Reliahle 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE  HOSPITAL. 
To  relieve  the  grea't  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nuises'  Home  has 
been  erected.    For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  STILL  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  BiDDUi.ru  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W. ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 
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LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Registered  under  "  TJie  Companies  Acts."      Established  in  1836. 


CAPITAL    £8,000,000,     IN     100,000    SHARES    OF     £80  EACH 


REPORT  adopted  at  the   Half-Yearly   Ordinary   General   Meeting,   the   2nd  August,  1900. 

W.  McKEWAN,   Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June  last,  have  to  report  that,  after 
paying  interest  to  customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  ^35,338  14s.  o,d.  for  rebate  on  bills 
not  due,  the  net  profits  amount  to  ,£370,583  9s.  4c!.  From  this  sum  ,£125,000  has  been  carried  to  Reserve  Fund,  leaving  ^245, 583  9s.  4c]., 
which  with  ^69,176  9s.1  iod.  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account,  leaves  available  the  sum  of  ^314, 759  19s.  2d. 

The  Directors  have  declared  a  Dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  per  cent.,  together  with  a  Bonus  of  One  per  cent.,  which  will  require 
,£220,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £94,759  19s.  2d.  to  be  carried  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus,  amounting  together  to  £2  4s.  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the 
Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  13th  August. 

BALANCE-SH  EET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company Limited,   30///  June,  1899. 


Dr. 

To  Cap'tal  subscribed  ,£3, 000,000 

Paid  up  

Reserve  Fund  

Due  by  the  Hank  on  Current  Accounts,  on 
Deposit  Accounts,  with  Interest  accrued, 

Circular  Notes,  &c  

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Cash,  or  Securities  or  Hankers'  Guaran- 
tees   

Rebate  on  Hills  not  due  carried  to  next 

Account  

Net  Profit  for  the  Half- Year,  after  making 
provision  for  Had  and  Doubtful  Dibts... 
Carried  to  Reserve  Fund   .. 


Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 
Account  


370,583 
1 25,000 


2450S3  9 
69.176  9 


2,000,000 
1,500,000 


45,609,675    3  6 

1,317,507  *9  4 
35,338  14  9 


9  4 


314,759  19  2 


^50,807,281  16  9 


By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and  branches,  and 

with  Hank  of  England   7,336,983 

Loans  at  Call  and  at  Notice,  covered  by 

Securities    2,842,853 


Investments,  viz.  : — 
Consols  (2;'  per  Cent.)  registered  and  in 
Certificates,  New  2.V  per  Cents,  and 
National  War  Loan  2$  per  Cent. 
,66,831,901  7s.  1  id.  ;  Canada  4  per  Cent. 
Bonds,  and  Egyptian  3  per  Cent.  Bonds, 

Guaranteed  by  the  British  Government      7,446,349  18  6 

India  Government  Stock  and  India  Gov  ern- 
ment Guaranteed  Railway  Stock  and 
Debentures    1,083,904    4  10 

Metropolitan  and  other  Corporation  Stocks, 
Debenture  Bonds,  English  Railway  De- 
benture Stock  and  Colonial  Bonds   1,906,246  13  ir 

Other  Securities    4,334  10  o 


Discounted  Bills  Current    10,254,018 

Adv  ances  to  Customers  at  the  Head  Office 
and  Branches   18,149,42.) 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted 
by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra)  

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard  Street  and 
Nicholas  Lane,  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Property  at  the  Branches,  with  Fixtures 
and  Fittings  


Cr. 


10,179,836  2 


',44°,»35    7  3 


28,403,442  4 


i>347,507  19  4 


435,660  3  1 
,£50,807,281  16  9. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


Dr. 


£    s.  <i. 


To  Interest  paid  to  Customers    '95,378  5 

Salaries  and  all  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches,  in- 
cluding Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries   273,801  6 

Carried  to  Reserve  Fund   125,000  o 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account    35, 338  14 

Dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half-Vear   ,£200,000    o  o 

Bonus  i  per  cent   20,000   o  o 

Balance  carried  forward   94,759  '9  2 

  3!4,759  19 


.£944,278    5  6 


Cr. 

£  s.  d. 
,176    9  10 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account    69. 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad  and 
Doubtful  Debts,  and  including  Rebate  ,664,355  16s.  3d.  brought 
from  31st  December  last    875,101  15  8 


^944,278    5  6 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 


(Signed)  HANBURV  BARCLAY,  1  Audit  Coin- 

J.  ANNAN'  BRYCE,  [  mittee  of 
J.  J.  CATER,  1  Directors. 

II.  DEAN,  Head  Office  Manager. 
J.  B.  JAMES,  Country  Manager. 
WM.  HALL,  Chief  Accountant. 


London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
13th  Jul)',  1900. 


We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  have 
verified  the  Cash-Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stocks  there  registered,  and 
the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  We  have  also  examined  the  several  Hooks  and 
Vouchers  showing  the  Cash- Balances,  Bills,  and  other  Amounts  set  forth,  the  whole 
of  which  are  correctly  stated  :  and  we  are  of  opinion  this  Balance-sheet  and  Profit 
and  Loss  Account  are  full  and  fair,  properly  draw  n  up,  and  exhibit  a  true  and  correct 
view  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  E.  H.  CUNARD,  ) 

IIY.  GRANT,  I  Auditors. 

'I'll OS.  HORWOODJ 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
19th  July,  1900. 


LONDON    &   COUNTY    BANKING    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  I  >i\  idrnd  On  the  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  to  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June,  1900,  together  with  a  Bonus  of 
1  p«  (  •  nt.,  »ill  Ik-  payable  to  the  Shareholder*  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company's  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  13th  insl. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

J.  H.  ATKINSON,  Secretary. 

21  Lombard  Street,  ird  August,  1900. 


REGISTERED   AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  lite  Proprietors  bj  Srn  1  1  im\..oi,i   ,\  C, >.,  5  New -street  Square,  K.C.,  anil  Published  by  FrBDSHICK  William  Wylv,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  Parish  ol  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.    Satnri/nj;  4  August,  1900. 
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W e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  session  of  1900  has  been  very  trying1  to  the  repu- 
tations of  our  leading  parliamentarians.  The  course  of 
foreign  affairs,  what  with  China  and  South  Africa,  has 
been  a  series  of  shocks,  and  this  tests  the  mettle  of 
statesmen.  We  cannot  say  that  the  chief  personages 
have  emerged  successfully  from  the  ordeal.  To  begin 
with  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  our  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Balfour's  dialectical  skill  and  general  intel- 
lectual distinction  only  increases  our  regret  at  the 
petulance  which  he  has  so  often  displayed.  There  are 
two  theories  about  Mr.  Balfour's  outbursts  of  temper, 
the  one,  that  his  rage  is  merely  rhetorical  and  used  as  a 
weapon  to  beat  down  an  opponent ;  the  other,  that  too 
long  a  spell  of  office  has  spoilt  what  used  to  be  the 
sweetest  disposition  in  the  world,  and  that  the  philoso- 
pher is  genuinely  angry  with  those  who  venture  to 
criticise  him  or  his  colleagues.  We  do  not  know 
which  of  these  theories  is  correct  ;  we  only  know  that 
Mr.  Balfour's  increasing  irritability,  of  which  his  attitude 
towards  the  hospital  inquiry  is  the  last  specimen,  is 
doing  him  harm  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
country. 

Whether  in  imitation  or  not,  Mr.  Chamberlain  adopts 
a  somewhat  similar  method  of  dealing  with  his  assail- 
ants. The  Colonial  Secretary  has  naturally  been  a 
good  deal  in  evidence  this  session  ;  but  whenever  an 
assault  is  made  upon  his  South  African  policy  Mr. 
Chamberlain  persists  in  treating  it  as  a  vindictive  attack 
upon  him  personally,  an  attitude  which  is  neither  effec- 
tive nor  dignified.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  probably  appeared 
at  the  table  oftener  than  any  other  Minister,  and  as  the 
Under-Secretary  for  War  is  still  in  his  parliamentary 
youth,  considerable  interest  has  centred  on  him.  Mr. 
Wyndham  began  the  session  very  well  ;  and  his  fame 
as  a  speaker  is  distinctly  increased.  But  in  a  rather 
subtle  way  he  has  lost  ground  morally.  People 
imagined,  foolishly  no  doubt,  that  here  was  a  new 
man,  of  unblemished  character  and  established  social 
position,  who  would  not  be  the  mouthpiece  of  official- 
dom, but  would  take  his  own  line.  The  unfortunate 
affair  of  the  Spion  Kop  despatches  and  several  of  Mr. 
Wyndham's  answers  to  questions  have  shattered  this 
illusion,  and  it  is  sorrowfully  recognised  that  with  all 
his  charm  of  manner  and  mind  the  Under-Secretary  for 
War  is  only  an  official. 

On  the  Front  Opposition  bench  the  most  noticeable 
fact  has  been  the  complete  failure  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  It  often  happens  that  a  man, 
who  is  thrust  into  the  leadership  as  a  stop-gap  or 


because  nobody  is  jealous  of  him,  turns  out  a  great 
parliamentary  success.  Such  was  the  case  with  Lord 
Althorp,  with  Lord  Hartington,  and  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  who  without  any  power  of  speech  were  obeyed 
and  followed  unhesitatingly,  even  enthusiastically. 
Such  has  certainly  not  been  the  case  with  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  can  neither  lead  nor  follow 
Radical  opinion,  because  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind. 
To  a  politician  the  luxury  of  doubt  is  sternly  denied, 
and  so  it  happens  that  a  wealthy,  witty,  and  amiable 
gentleman,  with  more  than  a  tincture  of  letters,  has 
only  succeeded  in  exciting  a  mild  derision  on  all  sides. 
Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Asquith 
have  simply  effaced  themselves.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
rather  damaged  his  position  by  a  tendency  to  hedge 
once  or  twice  in  his  speeches.  It  is  not  easy,  we  admit, 
to  run  with  Lord  Rosebery  and  hunt  with  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  times,  as  has  been  said,  are  very 
trying  to  the  nerves  of  those  who  aspire  to  guide  the 
chariot  of  the  sun.  But  if  there  is  one  character  which 
Britons  despise  more  than  another  it  is  that  of  the 
trimmer,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  should  be  warned  by 
the  example  of  his  elders.  On  one  of  the  last  days  of  the 
session  Sir  William  Harcourt  showed  us  that  he  is  still 
head  and  shoulders  above  everybody  else  as  a  House  of 
Commons  gladiator. 

What  was  perhaps  the  last  sitting  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  this  Parliament  was  distinguished  by 
ridiculous  language  and  ridiculous  acts.  When  we 
mention  that  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  Mr.  MacNeill, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  were  the 
principal  performers,  we  say  all  that  is  necessary  to 
characterise  the  kind  of  performance  that  took  place. 
Sir  Ellis'  pretensions  to  an  amazingly  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese  question  we  may  pass.  But  we 
think  one  passage  of  his  rhetoric  should  be  singted  out 
for  admiration.  For  his  tropes  and  figures  he  is  famous 
but  he  will  find  it  hard  to  beat  the  following.  It  is 
marvellously  satisfactory  to  know  that  "  the  Govern- 
ment amongst  other  things  has  given  the  coup  de  grace 
to  the  cuckoo  cry  of  the  concert  of  Europe  which  was  a 
chimsera  the  pursuit  of  which  only  injured  ourselves." 
This  is  the  most  unintelligible  bit  of  news  even  about 
China  that  we  have  met  with  anywhere. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  War  Office 
Contracts  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  document.  Its 
recommendations  are  mostly  of  the  obvious  kind  and 
have  very  little  in  them  of  specific  value.  The  com- 
mittee have  inquired  into  the  question  of  bribes  without 
being  able  to  prove  any  particular  instances,  and  they 
venture  to  go  no  further  than  to  say  that  there  is  a 
widespread  belief  in  the  existence  of  bribery,  and  that 
this  is  very  likely  to  be  true  from  the  prevalence  of 
secret  commissions  in  private  commerce.  They  are 
more  definite  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  cordite 
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contracts  which  they  are  satisfied  were  allocated  with 
the  single  object  of  securing  the  best  results  to  the 
public  service.  The  sentence  in  the  report  that  "  when 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  allow  a  tender  to  be  modified 
a  like  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  all  the  firms 
tendering  "  forms  the  pretext  though  not  the  excuse  of 
the  violent  attack  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  on 
Wednesday  based  on  his  brother's  chairmanship  of 
the  Kynoch  Company.  This  is  the  kind  of  attack  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  rarely  meets  with  dignity.  His  tone 
becomes  as  artificial  as  that  of  his  accusers.  He  is  too 
ostentatiously  impeccable. 

This  fault  was  not  quite  so  conspicuous  in  his  reply 
to  the  preposterous  charges  in  respect  of  the  cor- 
respondence found  at  Bloemfontein  and  alleged  to  have 
been  written  by  several  members  of  Parliament.  This 
correspondence  was  discovered  in  circumstances  which 
made  the  whole  matter  public  property,  and  there 
needs  no  supposition  of  put-up  questions  in  the  House 
for  electioneering  purposes.  Questions  were  bound  to 
be  asked,  and  whatever  answer  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
made  would  have  been  as  obnoxious  to  misinterpreta- 
tion, and  have  thrown  as  much  suspicion  on  a  certain 
well-known  group  of  pro-Boers,  as  the  answer  that  was 
made.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  this  would  have  been 
by  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  alleged  correspon- 
dence and  this  would  have  been  a  falsehood.  In  justice 
to  the  members  implicated,  one  of  whom  is  an  occupant 
of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  the  correspondence 
ought  to  be  published  in  any  event.  As  Mr.  Chamber- 
fain  said,  the  letters  may  be  forgeries.  In  that  case  it 
is  due  to  the  implicated  members  that  this  should  be 
publicly  established  :  and  if  not  it  is  due  to  the  public 
that  they  should  know  how  far  members  have  ventured 
to  go  in  encouraging  their  friends  and  our  enemies. 

The  note  of  the  Queen's  Speech  is  Imperial.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.  The  session  which  closed  on 
Wednesday  admittedly  has  "not  been  favourable  to 
legislation  upon  internal  questions."  In  phraseology 
that  is  not  remarkable  for  its  novelty,  we  are  told  that 
the  Companies  Bill  "will  supply  a  want  that  has 
long  been  felt,"  and  we  are  impressed  with  the  singular 
modesry  and  exactness  of  the  statement  as  to  the 
Housing  Act  that  it  will  afford  "some  assistance  in 
thesolution  of  a  problem  of  which  the  difficulty  appears 
to  increase  with  every  succeeding  year."  Australian 
Federation,  the  war  in  South  Africa,  the  outbreak  in 
China,  the  rising  in  Ashanti,  the  famine  and  the  plague 
in  India  make  up  a  formidable  list  of  oversea  responsi- 
bilities which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  belong  to  no 
other  nation.  In  paying  a  tribute  to  the  heroism  and 
the  high  military  qualities  of  the  troops  which  have  been 
brought  together  under  the  Union  Jack  in  South 
Africa,  the  Colonial  forces  are  wisely  linked  with  the 
Imperial.  Nor  is  it  altogether  an  accident  that  the  first 
place  is  given  in  the  Queen's  speech  to  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Act.  Apart  from  the  Ashanti  Expe- 
dition, which  was  entirely  successful,  Australian 
Federation  is  the  one  complete  Imperial  event  of  the 
session.  Fittingly,  the  new  commonwealth  has  been 
rounded  off  in  the  last  few  days  as  the  result  of 
the  West  Australian  referendum.  Sir  John  Forrest 
congratulates  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  West  Australia 
joins  the  Federation,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  quite  properly 
returns  the  compliment. 

Another  regrettable  incident  and  apparently  the 
further  escape  of  De  Wet  are  the  features  of  the  war 
news  of  the  week.  We  now  know  that  General  Ian 
Hamilton  was  withdrawn  from  the  East  to  assist 
General  Baden-Powell  —  about  whose  capture  the 
Boers  have  evinced  considerable  and  perhaps  injudi- 
cious activity.  General  Ian  Hamilton  left  Pretoria  on 
the  1st.  His  prisoners  have  stated  that  only  soft-nosed 
bullets  had  been  issued  to  them,  and  Lord  Roberts  has 
very  rightly  protested  to  General  Botha  against  so  gross 
an  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations.  Rustenburg 
was  readied  on  the  5th,  and  there  firing  was  heard  at 
Bland's  River.  It  seemed  to  be  more  distant  on  the 
following  day,  and  it  was  then  hoped  that  the  garrison 
had  been  relieved.  On  the  4th  an  attack  was  made  on 
Eland's   River,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  Sir  F. 


Carrington  who  was  on  his  way  thither.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  hope  of  relief  has  proved  delusive,  since 
General  Delarey,  hearing  of  General  Ian  Hamilton's 
approach,  hurried  off  to  Eland's  River.  Lord  Roberts 
fears  that  the  garrison  after  ten  days'  resistance  has 
been  captured — a  most  regrettable  episode,  and  one 
calculated  to  give  the  Boers  an  erroneous  impression 
of  our  progress. 

From  Sir  Redvers  Buller  we  have  had  no  official 
news,  but  from  General  Smith-Dorrien  comes  the  report 
of  another  treacherous  but  unsuccessful  Boer  attack  at 
Frederickstad.  Lord  Kitchener  has  gone  south  to  give 
Commandant  De  Wet  his  coup  de  grace,  it  is  hoped. 
The  latter  has  crossed  the  Vaal,  with  Lord  Kitchener 
in  hot  pursuit.  Meanwhile  on  the  north  of  the  river 
Lord  Methuen  engaged  part  of  De  Wet's  force  and 
drove  it  off  a  succession  of  hills.  From  Kroonstad 
we  hear  that  General  Knox,  who  had  proceeded  north- 
wards, attacked  the  enemy  at  Rhenoster  Kop  on  the 
2nd,  that  upon  this  they  fled,  and  that  they  left  in 
his  hands  five  waggons  and  some  cattle.  On  the 
same  day  a  British  train  was  attacked  near  Kroon- 
stad, and  some  forty  men — who  were  subsequently 
liberated- — captured.  General  Hunter  reports  that 
4,140  men  and  over  4,000  horses  have  been  taken. 
Harrismith  has  surrendered  to  General  Macdonald,  and 
railway  communication  between  that  place  and  Natal 
has  now  been  restored. 

Everything  is  so  illusive  in  the  news  about  China 
that  one  only  notes  with  a  mild  surprise  the  statement 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  that  whether  the  British  Minister 
and  his  family  have  been  amongst  the  victims  of  the 
Peking  Legation  is  still  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty. 
But  Mr.  Brodrick  had  shortly  before  the  reading  of  the 
Speech  read  a  telegram  from  Sir  Claude  Macdonald 
dated  from  Peking  on  3  August.  This  telegram 
naturally  enough  could  not  be  in  the  speech,  but  as 
nothing  special  had  occurred  to  cast  doubts  on  the 
prevalent  impression  produced  by  the  more  favourable 
telegrams  of  last  week  it  would  seem  as  though  this 
passage  in  the  Queen's  Speech  had  been  composed  at 
an  earlier  date  and  not  been  subsequently  revised. 
From  this  telegram,  and  telegrams  sent  by  Mr.  Conger 
the  United  States  Minister  and  M.  Joostens  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  2  August,  it  appears  that  though  shell  and 
cannon  fire  ceased  on  16  July  rifle-firing  has  been 
kept  up  daily  by  the  Imperial  troops.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  the  stories  sent  by  Chinese  officialdom  ot 
the  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  Legations  are  Chinese 
chansons.  Provisions  as  well  as  ammunition  are  in 
fact  said  to  be  almost  exhausted. 

The  most  important  item  however  is  that  the  advance 
on  Peking,  upon  which  depends  the  ultimate  safety  of 
the  imprisoned  residents,  has  actually  begun,  and  that 
fighting  on  a  large  scale  has  already  taken  place. 
How  much  depends  on  the  speedy  success  of  this 
advance  may  be  seen  from  a  remark  in  Mr.  Conger's 
message  that  the  situation  is  more  precarious,  and  that 
the  Chinese  Government  is  insisting  upon  the  ministers 
leaving  Peking  "  which  means  certain  death."  That  is 
a  very  practical  answer  to  the  professions  of  Li-Hung- 
Chang  and  his  confreres  that  the  ministers  would  be 
conveyed  under  escort  to  Tien-tsin  if  the  advance  on 
Peking  were  abandoned.  This  at  any  rate  is  one 
advantage  of  the  restored  communications  with 
ministers  and  especially  of  the  use  of  the  cipher  which 
the  Chinese  had  been  refusing  for  a  time  to  forward. 
Mr.  Conger's  comment  on  the  insistence  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  the  proposal  to  the  Powers  that  they 
should  accept  what  the  ministers  themselves  dread, 
throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  mala  fides  of  the  scheme 
so  ostentatiously  paraded  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
tender  solicitude  with  which  the  Government  had 
watched  over  the  safety  of  the  ministers. 

From  details  of  the  fighting  at  Peitsang  on  Sunday 
it  is  evident  that  the  allies  have  had  good  reason  for 
the  prolonged  delay  of  the  advance.  Twelve  thousand 
men,  which  seems  to  be  almost  their  numerical 
strength,  are  few  enough  to  attack  the  large  bodies  ot 
Chinese  troops  barring  the  way  in  scientifically  con- 
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structed  entrenchments  furnished  with  modern  guns 
and  who  have  not  hesitated  to  turn  the  country  into  a 
morass  by  cutting  the  canals.  Yet  it  is  a  favourable 
omen  that  the  first  serious  conflict  since  Tien-tsin  was 
left  has  resulted  in  a  success  which  has  not  been  dis- 
counted by  too  prolonged  a  resistance.  Peitsang  has 
been  occupied,  and  the  allies  seemed  prepared  at  once 
to  cross  the  Peiho  to  the  left  bank  and  march  upon 
Yang-tsun,  and  the  result  of  this  is  the  news  of  which 
we  shall  next  hear.  The  losses  of  the  allies  at  Peitsang 
are  greater  than  any  loss  in  one  engagement  during  the 
South  African  war  except  at  the  battle  of  Colenso. 
They  are  put  at  1,130:  the  British  loss  at  120,  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  being  four  or  five  times  that 
number. 

It  is  curious  that  at  the  moment  when  this  success  is 
gained  by  the  concert  of  British,  French,  Russian, 
German,  American  and  Japanese  troops,  the  most 
important  appointment  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
allied  forces  should  be  announced  "  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  differences  between  the  Powers  with  regard 
to  the  command  in  chief."  Parliament  had  adjourned 
before  this  announcement  appeared  in  the  papers  and 
there  has  been  no  official  confirmation  of  what  seems  to 
be  regarded  in  all  the  European  capitals  as  not  the  less 
authentic.  As  the  account  comes  from  Berlin  we  hear 
of  a  telegram  received  from  the  German  Emperor  on 
Monday  night  asking  Field  -  Marshal  Count  von 
Waldersee  if  he  would  be  willing  to  go  to  China  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  should  the  Emperor  propose  his 
appointment,  and  that  the  Count  accepted.  This  is 
understood  to  mean  that  as  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  Powers  it  had  been  left  to  the  Emperor  to 
propose  a  Commander-in-Chief.  The  appointment 
however  must  not  be  taken  as  absolutely  an  accom- 
plished fact.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  acquiescence  of  the 
English  Government  has  yet  been  obtained.  For  our- 
selves we  sincerely  hope  that  difficulties  will  not  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  a  difficult  and 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  complete  success  of  the 
Peking  expedition. 

Lord  Curzon's  visit  to  the  famine-stricken  districts 
is  likely  to  add  to  his  reputation  in  an  unexpected  way. 
It  happily  coincided  with  the  satisfactory  rainfall  which 
promises  at  last  to  bring  the  distress  within  manage- 
able limits  or  even  remove  it  altogether.  The  super- 
stitious and  courteous  Indians  are  sure  to  declare  that 
the  Viceroy's  presence  has  caused  the  rain.  A  reputa- 
tion of  this  sort  is  a  valuable  asset  to  an  Indian  ruler. 
The  people  are  ready  to  obey  and  follow  a  leader  when 
they  believe  in  his  good  fortune,  which  is  to  them 
another  way  of  expressing  his  command  of  divine 
protection.  When  this  influence  is  exerted  on  behalf 
of  a  suffering  population,  it  almost  qualifies  for  a  place 
in  the  Pantheon.  At  any  rate  Lord  Curzon  deserved 
his  good  fortune  if,  being  a  mortal,  he  could  not  com- 
mand it.  It  would  be  too  soon  to  say  that  the  danger 
is  over.  But  if  the  monsoon  development  now  re- 
ported is  fairly  sustained  so  as  to  ensure  the  late 
autumn  harvest  and  permit  a  favourable  sowing  of  the 
spring  crops,  a  speedy  return  to  normal  conditions  will 
be  assured. 

The  employment  of  Imperial  Service  troops  from 
India  under  their  own  chiefs,  to  reinforce  the  army  in 
China,  is  a  measure  not  less  significant  than  the  famous 
appearance  of  a  Sepoy  regiment  in  Malta.  The  great 
Indian  feudatories  now  take  line  with  the  colonies  in 
the  defence  of  the  Empire  and  become  identified  with 
its  interests  outside  India.  Their  enthusiasm  marks  in 
a  gratifying  way  their  recognition  of  the  wider  position 
and  importance  which  they  gain  by  this  measure.  The 
selection  of  these  fine  regiments  for  foreign  service 
lessens  the  drain  on  the  regular  army.  Nevertheless 
the  detachment  of  a  further  force  from  India  to  China 
cannot  be  regarded  without  apprehension.  A  great 
Empire  cannot  indeed  be  maintained  without  some 
risks  but  there  seems  to  be  a  danger  that,  in  the  wider 
interests  involved,  the  requirements  of  the  country 
itself  may  be  overlooked.  The  strength  of  the  Indian 
Army  has  not  been  regulated  with  a  view  to  foreign 
-service  on  an  extensive  scale.    If  large  bodies  of  troops 


are  to  be  withdrawn  for  indefinite  periods,  it  will  be- 
come necessary  to  increase  the  standard  army  propor- 
tionally and  to  reconsider  the  system  and  terms  of 
recruitment.  Prolonged  and  repeated  service  outside 
India  would  not  be  popular  with  some  of  the  native 
races  which  now  enlist  in  our  regiments,  though  they 
accept  the  liability  to  foreign  service  as  a  term  of  their 
enlistment.  If  India  is  to  become  an  Eastern  reserve, 
it  may  be  well  to  create  a  special  foreign  legion  for  service 
across  the  seas.  Meanwhile  it  is  only  bare  prudence 
that  the  garrison  transferred  to  Africa  should  be  re- 
turned the  moment  events  in  that  quarter  render  such 
a  step  possible. 

Herr  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  whose  death  leaves  Herr 
Bebel,  the  leader  of  the  Socialists  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  the  survivor  of  a  friendship  which  endured 
for  over  half  a  century  through  the  troubled  politics  of 
Germany,  was  by  no  means  the  greatest  of  the  German 
Socialists,  but  no  name  is  more  representative  than  his 
of  the  principles  and  history  of  Social  Democracy. 
His  career  began  when  Lassalle  and  Marx  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  great  party  which  is  now  the 
greatest  single  political  group  in  Germany,  and  has 
revolutionised  all  modern  economical  teaching.  Bebel 
was  a  working-man  :  Liebknecht  was  a  learned  man  of 
the  middle  classes  and  a  descendant  of  Martin  Luther. 
Both  were  revolutionaries  in  the  days  of  1848  and 
retained  the  tradition  more  than  the  party  at  large  has 
done  or  will  do  in  future,  since  it  has  learned  how  much 
can  be  achieved  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  methods. 
The  foolish  people  who  suppose  Socialism  means 
creatures  like  Sipido,  and  Bresci,  and  Salson  should 
learn  something  of  the  history  of  Social  Democracy  in 
Germany.  True  Hodel  and  Nobiling  mere  madmen 
made  attempts  in  1878  on  the  Emperor's  life.  Social 
Democracy  suffered  for  this  by  the  antisocialistic  legis- 
lation of  that  year,  but  it  never  dreamed  of  retaliating 
with  assassination.  It  made  the  mistake  of  opposing 
the  Bismarckian  creation  of  the  Empire  and  was 
repressed,  but  came  victorious  out  of  the  struggle  in 
i«go  without  having  ever  resorted  to  illegal  methods. 
Liebknecht  dies  honoured  even  by  his  opponents,  for 
his  mistakes  were  generous,  as  a  sincere  patriot  who 
worked  devotedly  throughout  his  life  and  suffered  for 
a  cause  which  some  of  the  best  elements  in  German 
society  have  adopted  as  that  of  their  country. 

The  death  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  was  an- 
nounced with  so  terrible  an  abruptness  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  yet  to  accept  the  startling  news.  The  legal 
profession  and  the  public,  whose  interest  was  easily 
aroused  in  whatever  related  to  the  man  whom  they  had 
known  as  the  great  advocate  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
were  aware  that  he  was  laid  aside  from  his  ordinary 
duties,  but  absolutely  there  was  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  he  was  suffering  from  anything  that 
threatened  death.  In  Friday's  morning  papers  it 
was  said  that  an  operation  had  been  performed 
on  Lord  Russell  and  that  he  was  progressing  satis- 
factorily :  in  the  earliest  edition  of  the  eveniug  papers 
appeared  the  curt  announcement  that  Lord  Russell  was 
dead.  The  Temple  and  the  street  alike  were  shocked. 
Lord  Russell  has  adorned  his  great  office  for  so  short  a 
time,  he  was  so  recently  conspicuous  as  arbitrator  on 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  question,  and  has  been  within 
a  few  days  so  strenuous  in  the  Courts,  that  his  life 
would  seem,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-eight  years,  to  be 
properly  symbolised  by  the  broken  column.  Yet  a 
man's  life  is  not  incomplete  because  he  does  not  outlive 
the  reputation  of  his  greatest  years.  This  is  what  can 
truly  be  said  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen. 

Is  religion  with  all  the  deepest  things  of  the  spiritual 
life  to  be  made  the  sport  of  party  politics  in  the 
coming  General  Election  ?  Is  a  ring  of  persons  obscure 
in  every  sense  except  as  rancorous  partisans  of  extreme 
Protestantism  to  be  allowed  by  playing  off  one  party 
against  another  to  soil  the  Church  with  the  trail  of  the 
wire-puller  ?  That  is  a  question  which  every  Church- 
man, indeed  every  Christian,  must  put  to  himself  at  this 
moment.  The  correspondence  in  the  "Times"  seems 
to  show  that  men  of  religious  conviction  are  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  the  degrading  methods  of  spreading 
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their  propaganda  to  which  the  Church  Association  is 
now  resorting.  Honest  men  and  women,  no  matter 
what  their  particular  school  of  religious  thought,  have 
only  to  be  made  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  the  game 
these  Low  Church  extremists  are  playing  to  repudiate 
it  wholly.  This  is  no  question  of  Low  or  High  Church  : 
it  is  a  question  of  keeping  religion  pure  from  the 
contamination  of  caucus-mongering  and  corruption,  of 
preventing  it  being  made  a  pawn  in  the  political  game. 
We  know  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Evangelical 
clergy  are  entirely  opposed  to  this  degradation  of 
sacred  things,  and  we  look  anxiously  for  a  declaration 
from  them  on  the  point.  In  the  meantime  we  note  with 
much  satisfaction  that  the  English  Church  Union  is 
not  allowing  itself  to  be  betrayed  by  the  grotesquely 
extravagant  proceedings  of  the  Church  Association 
into  any  counter  political  demonstration.  We  trust 
that  no  High  Churchman  ever  will  think  of  promoting 
by  political  agitation  the  interest  of  his  ecclesiastical 
party. 

We  do  not  question  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
wisdom  in  placing  half  his  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds 
in  New  York,  particularly  if  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
gold  from  the  United  States  to  London.  But  a  wise 
thing  may  be  done  in  a  foolish  way,  and  in  his  desire 
to  be  "smart"  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  gratui- 
tously offended  the  City,  and  committed  a  blunder 
which  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  The  Government 
has  just  passed  a  new  Companies  Act,  of  which  the 
chief  object  is  to  ensure  that  "the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  "  shall  be  disclosed  in 
the  prospectus.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  the  first 
person  to  evade  this  obligation.  Late  on  Friday 
afternoon  a  prospectus  was  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  inviting  applications  for  ^10,000,000  Ex- 
chequer bonds.  As  ,£5,000,000  of  those  bonds  had 
previously  been  offered  to  and  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Morgan  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Barings  Brothers  and  Co. 
for  placement  in  New  York,  such  an  invitation  was 
misleading,  and  a  material  fact  was  not  disclosed. 
On  Saturday  and  Monday  the  Stock  Exchange  was 
not  open,  and  at  10.50  on  Tuesday  morning  the  list  of 
applications  was  closed.  The  irritation  may  be 
imagined,  and  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
nothing  worse  than  tactless  to  the  last  degree,  the  pro- 
moter of  a  company  in  similar  circumstances,  under  the 
new  law,  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  graver  offence. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  above  incident  a  more 
featureless  week  in  the  world  of  finance  than  the  past 
would  be  very  difficult  to  imagine,  unless  indeed  the 
miserable  weather  may  be  considered  a  factor  helping 
to    intensify  the  general  stagnation   in   all  markets 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.    News  from  South  Africa 
and    the    Far    East    has    failed    to    produce  any 
effect  on  prices  one  way  or  the  other.    The  holidays 
have  begun  in  earnest  and  interest  has  centred  more 
in  rifle,  gun,  or  rod  than  in  stocks,  shares,  or  bonds. 
In  the  English  railway  market  changes  have  been  un- 
important.   The  London  and  North- Western  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  as  against  6h  per  cent,  last 
year  about  tallied  with  the  expert's  anticipation,  but  the 
stock  has  declined  to  175,  and  the  announcement  that 
the  Caledonian  Railway  is  about  to  issue  a  million  and 
a  half  deferred  stock  has  brought  the  price  down  from 
42i  to  38h    The  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Central  London  Railway  at  its  annual  meeting  was 
satisfactory    from    every    point    of    view    and  the 
public    are    beginning   to    make    inquiries   for  the 
.shares,  which  remain  at  ioj.    The  sharp  rise  in  copper 
securities  to  which  we  referred  last  week  has  been 
maintained,  and  while  South  African  Mines  have  hardly 
varied  in  price,  Australians  have  fallen  steadily— the 
recent  disappointing  return  from  the  Lake  View  Mine 
being  the  cause.     Movements  in  American  Railway 
shares  have  been  merely  nominal,  and  for  the  time 
being  this  market  seems  as  absolutely  dead.  Dealings 
in  the  new  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds  have  not  been 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  premium  which  early  in 
the  week  stood  at  •'  was  yesterday  no  better  than  )>. 
Gilt-edged  securities  have  been  firm,  and  Consols  closed 
yesterday  <j8. 


RUSHING  THE  LORDS. 

THE  session,  whose  inglorious  but  not  mute  career 
closed  on  Tuesday  last,  goes  as  unregretted  as 
it  came  unwelcomed.  Save  for  the  passing  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Bill,  it  leaves  not  a  mark 
behind  it.  Hardly  has  it  affected  even  the  fortunes  of 
the  party  game  ;  for  if  the  Government  began  dis- 
astrously, the  Opposition  have  ended  worse.  "  A 
weak  Government  and  a  weaker  Opposition,"  is  the 
verdict  which  best  sums  up  the  impression  left  by 
this  session  on  those  who  have  followed  its  proceed- 
ings. Its  unequalled  dulness  is  more  its  misfortune 
than  its  fault,  for  so  great  have  been  the  rival 
attractions  outside  that  not  the  most  brilliant  play 
within  the  House  could  have  had  any  counter-effect  as 
a  draw.  We  can  sympathise  with  the  Government,  the 
wearied  showmen  of  this  very  dull  drama,  in  their 
anxiety  to  stop  the  performance  and  be  rid  of  the  whole 
thing  as  soon  as  possible.  That  they  should  use  their 
peculiar  position  in  the  Upper  House  to  rush  through 
public  business  at  an  almost  indecent  speed  at  the  last 
moment  of  the  session  was  natural  and  might  almost  be 
excusable  this  year,  were  it  an  exceptional  proceeding 
when  a  Conservative  Government  is  in  power.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not.  Unfortunately  it  has  long  been  the 
regular  practice  of  Conservative  Governments  to  bring 
up  important  measures  at  the  fag  end  of  a  session  and 
then  put  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  unpleasant  choice 
between  wrecking  Bills  and  supporting  the  Government 
by  leaving  them  undiscussed.  We  are  bound  to  say  that 
in  our  view  Lord  Kimberley  was  thoroughly  entitled  to 
protest  against  the  rushing  through  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Bill  on  Friday  week.  His  objection  was  an 
absolutely  sound  one  and  we  say  so  with  the  less  hesi- 
tation that  we  entirely  disagree  with  the  argument  he 
wanted  to  urge  against  the  Bill.  Such  proceeding  is 
disrespectful  to  the  Upper  House,  injurious  to  the 
measures  proposed,  and  inconsistent  with  political 
fairness. 

For  what  is  the  device  ?  Bills  involving  matter  of 
grave  importance  are  discussed  at  great  length  in  the 
Commons  and  not  introduced  into  the  Upper  House 
until  one  or  two  days  before  the  date  when  Ministers 
have  announced  that  the  session  is  expected  to  close. 
They  are  then  introduced  with  a  few  perfunctory  or 
rather  valedictory  remarks  and  read  a  second  time  practi- 
cally without  debate.  Committee  follows  on.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  puts  the  clauses  seriatim  and  in  a  voice 
hardly  audible  even  to  his  nearest  neighbours  declares 
the  House  to  be  content  with  every  section  before  any- 
one can  even  discover  what  is  going  on.  If  any  unfor- 
tunate peer  wants  to  move  an  amendment,  by  the  time 
he  has  found  his  place  in  the  Bill  Lord  Halsbury  has 
left  it  far  behind.  Except  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  per- 
haps the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  one  or  two  other  of 
the  Olympians,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  never 
too  easy  a  task  ;  the  environment  is  not  encouraging. 
What  chance  then  has  the  ordinary  peer  who  has  some 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  Bill  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
talking  about,  and  in  the  flying  passage  of  the  clauses 
simply  does  not  know  where  he  is  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
he  will  rise  and  attempt  to  pull  up  Lord  Halsbury  only 
to  be  told  that  he  is  several  clauses  too  late  ?  But,  the 
Government  apologist  will  say,  that  is  just  the  object. 
No  one  is  wanted  to  speak.  That  is  so;  but  it  is  an 
unfair  and  indecorous  method  of  silencing  him  who  does 
want  to.  It  is  also  an  unworthy  party  trick.  The 
Unionist  majority  in  the  Lords  is  so  enormous  that  it  is 
useless,  as  Lord  Kimberley  pointed  out,  for  the  Oppo- 
sition to  protest,  while  the  Ministerialists  are  coerced  by 
the  Government  Whip  and  the  threat  of  dropping  Bills 
altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  Radical  Govern- 
ment is  in  power,  all  the  dogs  of  Unionism  in  the 
Upper  House  are  let  loose  on  the  Government's  Bills, 
and  the  Ministry  put  to  every  inconvenience  with  the 
damaging  election  between  lengthening  the  session  and 
dropping  their  measures.  We  are  quite  aware  that  this 
may  be  very  smart  tactics,  it  may  be  the  party  game, 
but  it  strikes  us  that  it  is  not  playing  it  straight. 

It  is  also  injurious  to  the  measures  themselves. 
There  are  very  few  Bills  come  to  the  Lords  with  whose 
subject  some  peer  or  another  has  not  a  practical 
acquaintance  ;  and  his  view  on  some  of  the  details  of  the 
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proposal  is  always  worth  having-.  Most  of  the  peers 
are  men  of  affairs,  and  are  of  wider  experience  than 
the  average  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  which 
makes  them  very  competent  to  discuss  a  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. They  may  not  speak  well  ;  usually  they  do 
not  ;  but  the  Committee  stage  is  not  oratory,  it  is 
business.  We  believe  that  the  most  unqualified  Radicals 
will  admit  that  most  Bills,  especially  such  as  are  non- 
contentious,  are  improved  in  some  detail  or  another  in 
the  Lords.  In  our  own  view,  if  the  peers  were  given 
a  fair  chance,  they  would  do  the  committee  work  far 
better  than  the  Commons.  Party  spirit  runs  less  high 
with  them  ;  the  political  game  is  less  absorbing  and 
leaves  more  energy  for  the  business  to  be  done. 

Quite  as  serious,  too,  is  the  effect  of  this  sessional 
rushing  of  the  Lords  on  the  Upper  House  itself  and 
its  status  in  the  country.  Is  it  not  curious  that  the 
party  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  special  champion  of 
the  House  of  Lords  should  show  such  supreme  con- 
tempt for  their  counsels  ?  If  the  views  of  the 
Lords  are  so  unimportant  and  of  so  little  value  that  the 
session's  few  dying  hours  are  all  that  can  be  spared  for 
them,  while  they  are  jockeyed  or  dragooned  into 
spending  even  those  few  hours  in  silence,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  preserved  as  a 
deliberative  assembly  at  all.  What  other  inference  can 
the  country  possibly  draw  from  a  Unionist  Government's 
treatment  of  the  Upper  House  ?  And  if  a  Conservative 
Ministry  thinks  the  Lords  not  worth  consulting,  still 
more  so  should  a  Radical  Government.  And  if  both 
sides  are  agreed  that  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  not  worth  having,  is  it  likely  that  both  are  wrong  ? 
Then  why  not  settle  an  old  dispute  and  end  them  ? 
Surely  no  elector  who  knows  what  happened  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  week  in  the  Lords  can  be  blamed 
or  thought  stupid  if  he  adopt  this  train  of  reasoning. 

We  advise  the  peers  to  take  matters  rather  more 
into  their  own  hands.  The  House  of  Lords  is  not  the 
preserve  of  any  Conservative  leader  :  as  an  institution, 
apart  from  party  and  government,  it  is  a  more  self- 
contained  entity  than  the  Commons.  A  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Peers  does  not  address  the  Chancellor  or  any 
kind  of  chairman;  he  addresses  "their  lordships." 
The  Conservative  peers  should  insist  on  their  right  of 
debate.  They  should  brave  the  Olympian  thunderbolt, 
when  they  might  find  that  it  was  more  thunder  than 
lightning.  We  happen  to  know  very  well  that  very 
many  Unionist  peers  strongly  resent  the  dragooning 
process  to  which  their  Chamber  is  constantly  subjected. 
They  should  have  the  courage  to  resist  and  the  indus- 
try to  act.  By  their  indolence  and  supineness  they 
have  largely  brought  about  their  own  effacement.  For 
one  thing,  the  attendance  of  peers  is  anything  but 
creditable  to  them.  Very  many  never  go  to  the  House 
at  all,  while  those  of  them  who  take  some  interest  in 
their  public  duties  think  it  enough  to  attend  for  one 
hour  from  about  4.30-5  to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
After  6  the  House  must  give  way  to  the  club.  To  this 
rule  peeresses'  nights  make  the  only  exception  ;  which 
looks  as  though  the  peers  cared  for  their  work  only 
when  their  womenfolk's  eyes  were  upon  them.  That 
may  be  very  much  to  their  ladies'  credit,  but  it  would 
be  more  to  their  praise  could  their  influence  keep  the 
peers  at  work  even  in  their  absence.  "  My  Lords  "  will 
do  well  to  consider  that  if  they  do  not  take  their  work 
seriously,  the  country  will  not  take  the?n  seriously. 


THE  ADVANCE  ON  PEKING. 

V\7HAT  we  may  trust  will  prove  the  final  act  of  the 
*  v  great  drama  that  is  being  played  in  North  China 
began  with  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  on  6  August  at 
Peitsang.  It  can  be  allowed  to  close  only  with  the 
occupation  of  Peking.  In  the  meantime  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  fate  of  the  Legations  cannot  but  be  extreme.  A 
fresh  telegram  from  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  gives  us 
assurance  that  they  were  still  safe  on  3  August ;  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  allowed  to  resume  the  use  of  cipher 
may  be  taken  perhaps  as  a  slight  indication  of  improve- 
ment in  their  position.  That  cannon  fire  had  not  been 
resumed  since  16  July,  but  rifle  fire  had  continued 
intermittently,  may  be  explained  possibly  by  the  com- 
posite character  of  the  besieging  force.    The  artillery, 


who  are  necessarily  among  the  most  highly  trained, 
would  naturally  be  most  under  control,  while  sniping 
would  as  naturally  be  kept  up  by  the  mixed  mass  of 
"men  with  rifles  "  who  maintain  the  siege.  Chinese 
statements  that  the  inmates  had  been  supplied  with 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  that  friendly  relations  had 
been  established,  are  somewhat  discounted  by  Mr. 
Conger's  report  that  they  had  little  ammunition  or  pro- 
visions, and  that  two  progressive  members  of  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  had  been  recently  beheaded.  The  fact 
probably  is  that  the  fruit  and  vegetables  represent 
presents  of  courtesy  rather  than  supplies,  and  that  the 
Extremists  have  been  persuaded  to  suspend  the  attack, 
and  permit  communication,  without  loosening  their  grip. 

We  are  still  left  to  surmise  what  is  actually  taking 
place  within  the  huge  walls  that  screen  the  Forbidden 
City  from  the  outer  world.    Certain  inferences  may, 
however,  be  reached  by  collating  Chinese  reports  with 
the  messages  of  the  ministers  and  with  the  avowed 
Edicts  of  the  Palace  itself.    We  have  before  us  two 
Edicts  dated  25  and  26  June  that  have  been  allowed 
to  find  publicity  in  a  Chinese  newspaper  published  in 
Canton.    The  Chinese  saying  that  "  Edicts  cannot  lie  " 
is  somewhat  discounted  by  the  allegation  that  Prince 
Tuan  held  supreme  power  at  the  date  of  their  issue ; 
but  the  knowledge  that  that  was  so  may  lead  us  to 
read  between  the  lines.    They  are  in  reply,  seemingly, 
to  Memorials  from  Li-Hung-chang  and  other  great 
Provincial  officials  deprecating  the  hostilities  that  have 
occurred,   and  are  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  that  the 
Imperial  Authority  has  been  overborne.    "  That  all  the 
Viceroys  and  Governors  [the  Empress  says,  or  is  made 
to  say]  taking  the  strength  and  position  of  China  into 
consideration  do  not  like  to  enter  on  war  is  a  wise 
course  for  the  protection  of  the  country ;  but  by  now 
the  Boxers  who  arose  only  a  few  months  ago  have 
spread  all  over  the  city  of  Peking,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  more  thousands.    The  common  people, 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  attendants  in  the  houses 
of  Princes   and   Dukes,  are  swelling  their  numbers 
and  uttering  the   same   threats  of  butchering  their 
enemies,  the  foreign  missionaries.    They  can  never  be 
made  to  stand  together  with  the  foreigners.    If  we  are 
going  to  suppress  them  the  calamity  will  be  upon  us  at 
once,  and  very  many  lives  will  be  lost.    We  therefore 
try  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case  and  to  solve  the 
difficulty  gradually.    The  telegraphic  Memorials  speak 
of  our  trusting  the  magic  of  the  Boxers  to  protect  the 
country  ;  but  you  must  understand  that  the  Throne, 
being  hard  pressed,  cannot  help  letting  the  Boxers 
alone.    If  you  Viceroys  and  Governors  know  that  the 
present   crisis   is   so   severe,    you   will  feel  no  rest 
in  your  sleep  and  be  unhappy  at  your  dinners.  You 
must  therefore  make  careful  inquiries  about  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  position,  and  use  no  more  such  language 
in  your  Memorials.    The  present  position  is  destined 
by  Heaven  in  conjunction  with  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
so  that  we  cannot  help  going  to  war.     You  Viceroys 
and  Governors  of  different  provinces  should  not  hesitate 
to  organise  soldiers  and  raise  war  funds  to  protect 
boundaries.    The  Viceroys  and  Governors  are  respon- 
sible for  any  loss  of  land."     Nothing  can  absolve  the 
Empress  and  her  reactionary  confederates  from  respon- 
sibility for  the  movement  which  has  assumed  such 
portentous  dimensions.    It  is  alleged  indeed  that,  at  a 
Cabinet  Council  held  on  16  June  at  which  proposals  of 
relentless  war  against  all  foreigners  were  opposed  by 
Hsu  Ching-cheng  (who  has  since  been  executed  for  his 
opinions)  and  others,  she  frankly  espoused  the  side 
of  the  Extremists.    We  are  concerned  only  with  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  arcana. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  June  that  Yung  Lu  warned 
the  Viceroys  that  edicts  purporting  to  issue  from  the 
Palace  emanated  really  from  Prince  Tuan  ;  and  a  para- 
graph in  the  "  North  China  Herald  "  of  27  June  affirms 
that  Prince  Tuan  did  then  hold  supreme  power ;  that  he 
had  divided  the  Boxers  into  eight  corps  or  Banners, 
after  the  Manchu  style  ;  that  the  Emperor,  Empress- 
Dowager,  Yung  Lu  and  others  of  moderate  policy  were 
at  his  mercy  ;  that  so-called  Imperial  Edicts  since  the 
18th  instant  had  been  issued  at  his  initiative  ;  and  that 
a  large  body  of  Manchu  troops  under  his  command 
guarded  the  Palace  preventing  ingress  or  egress  of 
those  not  under  him.    That  the  war  party  are  still  in 
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the  ascendent  is  proved  by  the  appointment  of  the 
notorious  Li-Ping-heng  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
field  forces  in  Chih-li  ;  but  the  cessation  of  the  attack 
on  the  Legations  may  indicate  a  measure  of  success  in 
"solving  the  difficulty  gradually"  which  the  Edict 
indicates  as  the  object  in  view.  Whether  Prince 
Tuan  had  cognisance  of  it  before  it  went  forth,  or 
whether  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  semi-official  commu- 
nication from  the  Empress  to  Li,  must  be  matter  of 
surmise. 

In  a  country  where  everything  narrows  back  from 
precedent  to  precedent  and  where  it  is  a  maxim  that 
wisdom  lies  in  the  past,  history  may  be  expected  to 
repeat  itself  with  more  than  usual  accuracy  ;  and  we 
shall  not  perhaps  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the 
account  given  by  a  Chinese  official  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
of  what  went  on  during  his  imprisonment  in  Peking  in 
company  with  Lord  Loch  and  others,  in  i860,  repre- 
sents approximately  what  is  going  on  now.  "  Every- 
thing, he  was  told,  was  in  confusion  ;  there  had  been 
daily  discussions,  the  majority  of  the  Council  being 
in  favour  of  the  prisoners  being  put  to  death  and  the 
war  being  carried  on  with  vigour ;  and  this  policy 
was  only  hindered  by  the  activity  of  the  minority,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Hang-ki.  .  .  .The  Emperor,  who  had 
retired  to  Jehol,  was  surrounded  by  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-progressive  party  who  were  in  favour  of  a  war 
policy,  and  they  constantly  urged  the  execution  of  the 
prisoners  as  they  considered  that,  if  this  were  done,  it 
would  commit  men  of  all  parties  and  be  the  means  of 
obliging  them  to  combine,  for  their  common  safety,  to 
resist  the  allied  armies.  Two  or  three  times  this  policy 
was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  out,  but  the  active 
resistance  offered  to  it  by  the  leaders  of  the  minority  had 
been  successful  in  procuring  delay."  At  last  Hang-ki 
received  private  information  that  the  Emperor  had  con- 
sented, and  thereupon  made  the  representations  to 
Prince  Kung  which  led  to  their  release.  "  The  sudden 
advance  of  the  Anglo-French  troops  and  the  capture  of 
Yuen-min-yuen  had  greatly  alarmed  him,  and  made  him 
more  willing  to  listen  to  Hang-ki's  statements  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Allies  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on 
Peking  for  any  injury  done  to  the  prisoners."  Their 
deliverance  was  accomplished,  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  decree  ordering 
their  execution  arrived.  They  were  placed  in  covered 
carts,  escorted  by  a  powerful  body  of  troops  to  the  city 
gates,  put  outside,  and  turned  adrift.  Happily  the 
allied  forces  were  in  close  proximity  and  they  were 
able,  after  an  interval  of  anxiety,  to  rejoin  their  friends. 
But  here  the  parallel  ceases.  There  is  no  such  acces- 
sible haven  of  refuge  for  the  ministers  at  present,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  Mr.  Conger's  conclusion  that 
acquiescence  in  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Government 
that  theyr  would  leave  Peking  would  have  meant  "  certain 
death."  Is  it  in  the  least  degree  likely  that  the  inmates 
of  the  Legations,  embarrassed  with  two  hundred  women 
and  children,  would  have  been  able  to  pass  safely 
through  an  eighty-mile  zone  occupied  by  Boxers  and 
soldiers  commanded  by  men  of  the  type  of  Tung  Fuh- 
siang?  We  are  tempted  to  sum  up  the  situation  in  the 
words  of  another  Edict  (dated  25  June)  which,  after 
alluding  to  the  bombardment  of  the  Taku  Forts  as 
having  aggravated  the  situation,  concludes:  "The  Lega- 
tions are  in  a  most  dangerous  position.  ...  It  is  too  far 
off  to  forecast  whether  the  position  will  turn  out  ill  or 
well."  The  one  clear  duty  before  the  allied  troops  is  to 
press  forward  to  the  capital.  There  will  be  two  periods 
of  great  danger.  There  is  danger  that  the  war  party 
may  procure  the  destruction  of  the  Legations  and  their 
inmates  in  the  hope  of  committing  all  parties  irre- 
trievably to  war.  There  will  be  another  period  of 
danger  when  the  Chinese  troops,  defeated  and  driven 
back  upon  the  capital,  may  seek  revenge  for  their 
defeat.  There  is  danger,  in  fact,  all  round ;  but 
experience  and  analogy  tend  to  show  that  the  best  hope 
lies  in  a  prompt,  energetic  and  sustained  advance. 

ADVERTISEMENT  AND  ANARCHISM. 

SINCE  1865  two  reigning  sovereigns  and  the  consort 
of  another,  three  heads  of  Republican  States,  and 
at  least  one  leading  statesman  have  been  the  victims  of 
common  murderers.     In  fact  the  occupation  of  high 


stations  is  already  little  less  dangerous  than  it  was  ir> 
the  days  of  the  Reformation  when  the  "taking-off  "  of 
opponents  was  a  recognised  form  of  political  activity. 
The  late  King  of  Italy  did  not  exaggerate  the  condi- 
tions when  he  remarked  after  his  escape  from  a  previous 
attempt  on  his  life  that  such  occurrences  were  among 
the  risks  of  his  trade.  If  the  witticism  had  been 
recorded  of  Henri  IV.  we  should  have  smiled  at  the 
singular  urbanity  of  his  cynicism,  but  when  it  is- 
uttered  and  found  appropriate  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  is  a  scathing  sarcasm  on  the  vaunted 
civilisation  of  the  century  itself. 

Saving  the  Nihilist  plots,  which  stand  apart,  there 
is  no  palliation  or  explanation  of  these  latter-day 
assassinations,  or  attempted  assassinations,  to  be  found 
in  religious  fanaticism  or  any  coherent  political  creed. 
In  this  respect  we  are  forced  to  place  our  Brescis  of 
to-day  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Jacques  Clements  and 
Balthazar  Gerards  of  three  centuries  ago.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  Italy  has  produced  more  than  its 
fair  proportion  of  such  monsters,  but  it  would  be  idle 
to  argue  that  exceptional  misery  in  Italy  is  responsible 
for  exceptional  crime.  The  statements  of  the  assassins 
themselves  are  quite  enough  to  disprove  any  such 
theory.  Murder  in  all  its  varieties  is  painfully  rife  in 
Italy,  where  the  statistics  of  violent  death  bear  an 
alarming  disproportion  to  those  of  other  countries. 
Can  the  phenomenon  seriously  be  put  down  to  bad 
economic  conditions  or  over-taxation  ? 

The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  and  the  compara- 
tive leniency  with  which  Italian  public  opinion  regards 
crime  are  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  danger  to 
public  order  and  private  safety,  while  the  theories  of 
Lombroso  and  his  followers,  inviting  society  to  see  in 
the  criminal  a  victim  of  circumstances  to  be  pitied 
rather  than  an  enemy  of  society  to  be  eliminated, 
cannot  be  left  out  of  the  calculation.  They  prepare 
the  ground  in  which  the  seed  of  anarchism,  as  well 
as  other  noxious  weeds,  flourish.  When  a  vicious 
and  half-crazy  individual  finds  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  criminal  accepted  all  around  him  and  the  Press 
filled  with  inflammatory  appeals,  some  of  which  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  incitements  to  murder, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  welcomes  in  the  assassination 
of  some  royal  or  distinguished  person  a  safe  and  easy 
form  of  self-advertisement.  Such  crimes  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics  or  with  any  social  or  religious 
propaganda.  To  dub  them  "Socialistic"  is  a  sheer 
absurdity.  How  loosely  ideas  are  held,  and  how  vague 
are  the  views  of  men  passing  for  intelligent,  when  to 
urge  the  destruction  of  all  society  and  to  advocate  its 
supremacy  over  the  individual  are  held  to  be  one  and 
the  same  thing  !  There  is  perhaps  not  a  more  striking 
instance  of  the  ignorant  and  childish  readiness  with 
which  the  diner-out  discusses  serious  questions. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  set  up  any  consistent 
theory,  save  one,  which  will  satisfactorily  account  for 
these  assassinations.  In  the  case  of  all  the  criminals 
in  question  there  is  one  marked  feature  always  present, 
and  that  is  a  diseased  vanity  swollen  to  proportions  of 
madness.  Any  remedy  proposed  or  severities  suggested 
will  have  little  effect  unless  they  have  relation  to  this 
salient  fact.  Unfortunately  the  attitude  of  the  public, 
and  even  of  the  authorities  in  some  countries,  seems 
calculated  at  present  to  feed  this  disorder  rather  than  to 
repress  it.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  courage  of  the 
Belgian  Government  in  the  case  of  Sipido,  or  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Swiss  functionary  who  visited  in  his  cell  the 
murderer  of  the  late  Empress  of  Austria  and  announced 
to  him  the  successful  perpetration  of  another  crime  like 
his  own  ?  Not  only  have  we  this  most  inept  pro- 
ceeding duly  recorded  in  the  public  prints  but  the  com- 
ments of  the  prisoner  are  also  set  forth  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  readers.  Thus  the  morbid  interest  of  this 
kind  of  monster  is  kept  alive  and  fostered,  and  when 
a  stimulus  is  wanting  it  is  actually  supplied  by  the 
agency  of  the  officers  of  the  law.  "  Interviews  "  with 
their  relatives,  associates,  and  even  the  criminals  them- 
selves are  supplied  to  their  readers  by  the  newspapers 
while  we  are  deluged  with  details  of  moral  madmen 
whose  principal  object  in  their  crime  is  to  obtain  the  very 
notoriety  thus  afforded.  Hence  one  attempt,  successful 
or  otherwise,  is  usually  followed  by  others,  and  we 
have  an  outbreak  of  that  epidemic  which  the  news- 
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papers,  having  done  their  best  to  propagate,  afterwards 
proceed  to  deplore.  Only  the  other  day  a  halfpenny 
morning  paper  in  London  had  a  leading  article  depre- 
cating the  notoriety  given  to  these  "Anarchist" 
criminals  on  one  page,  and  an  interview  with  Bresci  on 
the  next. 

If  any  serious  and  concerted  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
class  of  crime  is  to  be.  made  by  civilised  Governments, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  a  prominent  feature  in  it  will  have 
to  be  a  general  "press  law"  which  will  bridle  the 
exuberance  of  the  journalistic  imagination  or  an  undue 
pursuit  of  "  copy."  The  briefest  record  of  such  crimes 
and  the  least  possible  notice  of  the  criminal  himself  and 
his  surroundings  must  be  insisted  on.  It  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  King  Humbert's  assassin  has  repeatedly 
asked  for  newspapers  and  for  information  as  to  what 
the  public  think  of  him.  A  press  law  such  as  we  have 
suggested  would  remove  the  principal  incentive  to  these 
crimes. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  highly  desirable  that  as  little 
detail  as  possible  should  be  furnished  to  the  world  as 
to  the  legal  process  and  the  subsequent  disposal  of  these 
criminals.  Their  trials  and  executions  should  be  accom- 
panied with  as  little  of  publicity  as  possible.  Ordinary 
murderers  are  executed  privately  in  England  and  if 
abuses  might  attend  such  executions  in  countries  less 
free  than  our  own,  we  might  in  agreeing  to  take 
common  action  with  other  nations  procure  the  adoption 
of  the  necessary  safeguards.  The  Spanish  Government 
has  set  a  sensible  example  by  its  stringent  suppression  of 
press  comments  on  the  doings  of  these  vulgar  regicides. 
Lord  Salisbury's  proposal  made  in  1894  to  give  the 
Ministry  power  to  expel  dangerous  foreigners  might 
perhaps  be  revived,  but,  even  if  accompanied  by  the 
wholesale  closing  of  Anarchist  clubs,  it  can  do  little 
unless  prurient  publicity,  the  only  atmosphere  in  which 
the  germs  of  this  disease  can  live  or  at  any  rate  thrive, 
is  scrupulously  denied  to  those  whose  moral  system  is 
infected  with  them. 

THE  CHINESE  ARMY. 
I. — Imperial  or  Central  Forces. 

THE  dual  administration  which  pervades  the  civil 
government  of  China  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
military  and  naval  organisation.  As  there  is  a  central 
government  and  a  series  of  provincial  governments 
each  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  others,  so 
there  is  a  central  or  Imperial  army  and  a  number  of 
provincial  armies.  The  Imperial  troops  are  paid  by  and 
are  under  the  control  of  the  central  ^government,  while 
the  provincial  forces  are  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
several  provinces  and  their  primary  duty  is  to  repress 
disorder 'and  ward  off  attack  within  their  particular 
province.    The  same  is  in  a  measure  true  of  the  navy. 

As  originally  constituted,  the  Manchu  troops  were  the 
only  Imperial  forces.  These,  divided  into  eight  corps 
or  banners,  were  quartered  partly  in  Peking  and  partly  as 
garrisons  in  the  principal  provincial  capitals.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  each  garrison  was  and  is  known 
as  the  Tartar  general.  He  holds  equal  rank  with  the 
Viceroy  but  is  totally  independent  of  him  and  respon- 
sible only  to  the  Crown.  He  exercises  sole  jurisdiction 
over  all  persons  enrolled  as  Bannermen  within  his  district 
and  is  armed  with  summary  powers  of  life  and  death. 
As  distinguished  from  Manchus,  the  Chinese  forces  of 
the  Empire  are  called  the  LuYingorArmy  of  the  Green 
Standard,  and  were  originally  all  provincial  troops. 
Military  service  was  compulsory  for  all  Manchus  but 
Chinese  soldiers  were  enlisted  voluntarily  and  usually 
for  life.  The  pay  was  poor  but  the  duties  were  easy 
and  as  they  lived  a  sedentary  life  in  small  camps,  there 
was  not  much  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 
peasant.  In  the  troublous  times  that  prevailed  from 
1850  to  1870  occasioned  by  the  Taiping  and  other 
rebellions  this  organisation  utterly  broke  down  in  both 
branches  and  a  third  class  of  soldiers  had  to  be  called 
into  existence.  These  were  termed  in  Chinese  "Yung" 
meaning  "  braves  "  or  irregulars  and  on  them  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  fallen.  The 
recruiting  ground  for  this  class  of  men  has  been  mainly 
the  province  of  Hunan  which  has  long  had  a  reputation 
for  bravery.    They  are  enlisted  for  short  service,  are 


better  paid  and  better  armed  than  the  others,  and  now 
form  the  main  strength  of  the  Chinese  army  such  as  it  is. 

The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  now  confronting  the  allied  troops  in  their 
advance  on  Peking  consists  of  two  distinct  elements 
—first  the  Manchu  army  and  second  the  so-called 
grand  army  of  the  North.  The  old  Manchu  organisa- 
tion having  fallen  into  decadence,  a  new  system  has 
sprung  up  viz.  the  formation  of  separate  corps  of 
picked  Bannermen,  each  under  the  leadership  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood  or  other  high  noble.  The  corps 
best  known  and  longest  in  existence  is  the  Peking  Field 
Force  now  or  recently  undeg  the  command  of  Prince 
Ching.  The  men  are  well  armed  with  modern  weapons 
and  the  corps  possesses  an  efficient  park  of  artillery. 
The  strength  of  this  body  is  nominally  20,000.  The 
whole  ; strength  of  the  various  corps  of  Manchu  troops 
may  be  put  at  50,000  to  60,000.  In  the  conflicting 
accounts  which  have  recently  come  forward  it  does  not 
appear  certain  who  is  in  supreme  command  of  the  com- 
bined force  nor  whether  the  various  sections  are  acting 
with  a  common  purpose.  Prince  Tuan  would  appear 
to  be  asserting  himself  in  the  position  of  dictator,  but 
on  the  other  hand  if  it  is  correct  as  reported  that  he 
and  Prince  Ching  have  come  into  collision  there  must 
be  a  serious  split  among  the  Manchus  themselves, 
which  would  gravely  impair  their  powers  of  offering 
resistance  to  the  allied  advance. 

The  Chinese  section  of  the  Imperial  forces  has  been 
called  the  grand  army  of  the  North  and  consists  of 
five  corps  or  divisions  under  the  supreme  command  of 
Yung  Lu,  a  Manchu.  Its  present  constitution  is  of 
quite  recent  origin,  having  indeed  been  reconstructed 
by  the  Empress  Dowager  out  of  the  debris  of 
Li-Hung-Chang's  troops  such  as  they  were  left  at  the 
close  of  the  Japanese  war.  We  say  Li-  Hung-Chang's 
troops  because  the  creation  of  a  body  of  purely  native 
soldiery,  not  being  part  of  the  provincial  garrisons,  was 
due  to  the  initiative  of  that  officer  during  the  long 
period  when  he  was  Viceroy  of  Chihli.  Li-Hung-Chang 
had  himself  borne  the  chief  part  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Taiping  rebellion  and  knew  better  than  anybody 
else  the  value  of  soldiers  of  the  "brave"  class  when 
well  armed  and  drilled  and  officered  by  foreigners  such 
as  was  Gordon's  "Ever  Victorious  Force."  On  the 
advice  of  Gordon  and  Sir  Harry  Parkes  he  formed  at 
the  close  of  the  Taiping  war  a  camp  of  instruction  near 
Shanghai  under  two  English  officers.  Later  he  trans- 
ferred the  camp  to  Tien-tsin  and  substituted  German 
for  English  instructors.  Being  well  supplied  with 
funds  from  Peking  he  built  up  an  army  of  50,000  or 
more  men  all  of  whom  were  supposed  to  have  been 
drilled  and  armed  on  foreign  principles.  One  thing 
however  he  neglected  which  the  example  of  Gordon's 
force  might  have  taught  him.  He  put  no  foreign  officer  in 
any  position  of  trust,  with  the  result  that  while  the  men 
were  being  drilled  the  officers  learned  nothing  and  pecu- 
lation and  corruption  continued  to  work  as  a  canker. 
As  a  consequence  the  army  went  to  pieces  when  con- 
fronted by  the  Japanese  troops. 

After  the  war  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  reconsti- 
tute the  force  as  the  first  line  of  defence  of  the  capital. 
While  every  other  department  was  being  pinched  and 
starved  the  Empress  Dowager  insisted  on  money  being 
forthcoming  for  the  pay  of  these  troops.  Large  numbers 
of  the  provincial  forces  were  disbanded  and  the  money 
thereby  set  free  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Peking. 
Immense  supplies,  as  we  now  know,  both  of  arms  and 
ammunition  were  ordered  from  Europe,  particular 
attention  being  devoted  to  field  artillery.  The  force 
was  made  up  by  combining  four  divisions  to  which  a 
fifth  was  afterwards  added,  each  bearing  a  high-sound- 
ing designation  in  Chinese  ;  the  whole  force  was  put 
under  the  command  of  Yung  Lu  who  is  or  was  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  The  total  strength 
of  the  force  is  reported  to  be  from  50,000  to  70,000,  the 
smaller  number  probably  being  nearer  the  truth. 

The  several  divisions  are  best  known  by  the  name 
of  the  generals  in  command.  Of  these  the  most  pro- 
minent are  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  General  Nieh,  a  General  Ma, 
and  the  notorious  Tung  Fu  Siang,  or  Brigadier-General 
Tung.  The  first  three  are  Chinese,  not  Manchus  ; 
Generals  Nieh  and  Ma  were  both  employed  in  the 
Japanese  war  and  presumably  have  had  some  military 
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experience.  Yuan  Shih  Kai  is  a  pure  civilian,  which 
however  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view  is  no  objection. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  Resident  or  Consul- 
General  in  Korea,  where  he  developed  diplomatic  talents 
of  a  high  order.  His  recent  appointment  to  the 
governorship  of  Shantung,  which  he  appears  to  hold 
along  with  his  military  functions  and  which  is  extremely 
rapid  promotion  for  his  age,  marks  him  out  as  a  coming 
man.  The  part  he  played  at  the  time  of  the  coup 
d'etat  in  1897  points  to  his  being  somewhat  of  a 
trimmer,  though  in  the  present  state  of  Chinese  politics 
he  may  be  none  the  less  useful  on  that  account. 

Tung  Fu  Siang  is  a  Manchu  and  the  most  thorough- 
going of  the  lot.  There  is  nothing  of  the  trimmer 
about  him,  for  his  single  advice  since  his  arrival  in 
Peking  two  years  ago  has  been  war  to  the  knife 
against  the  foreigner.  He  commands  some  10,000  or 
1 2,000  so-called  Mohammedan  troops  who  were  recruited 
in  the  Western  provinces  of  Shansi  and  Kansuh  and 
have  been  actively  employed  there  for  some  years 
In  putting  down  rebellions  and  risings.  The  term 
Mohammedan  has  reference  rather  to  their  place  of 
origin  than  to  their  religion.  A  large  section  of  the 
population  of  the  two  provinces  named  call  themselves 
"  H  wei-hwei "  which  is  usually  translated  Mohammedan, 
but  they  would  be  the  very  last  to  admit  that  they  owe 
any  allegiance  to  the  head  of  that  faith.  Their  loyalty, 
such  as  it  is,  means  devotion  to  their  chief  General 
Tung  who  seems  to  have  inspired  them  with  a  full 
share  of  his  hatred  of  foreigners. 

This  is  the  flower  of  the  Imperial  army.  The  full 
strength  of  the  forces  now  available  to  oppose  the 
allied  advance  is  thus  at  the  outside  about  120,000  men 
made  up  in  equal  moieties  of  Manchus  and  Chinese. 
There  are  scattered  garrisons  of  Manchus  and  Mongols 
both  infantry  and  cavalry  in  Manchuria  who  might  be 
called  in  for  the  defence  of  Peking  but  as  they  seem  to 
be  fully  occupied  nearer  home  their  aid  is  not  to  be 
counted  on.  Requisition  on  the  provincial  troops  is  the 
only  other  method  of  augmenting  the  defending  forces. 


LITERATURE   AND  INTERNATIONAL 
GOOD  FEELING. 

LITERATURE  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  The  man 
who  is  merely,  or  even  distinctively  literary — 
whether  his  literary  pre-occupation  be  that  of  a  reader 
or  a  writer — is,  as  a  rule,  a  much  more  incomplete 
character  than  the  man  who  has  seen  much  of  life,  and 
knows  very  little  of  literature.  Certainly  in  society 
he  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  duller,  and,  as  to  practical 
matters,  his  judgment  is  most  worthless.  We  shall 
not  be  thought  guilty  of  undervaluing  literature  when 
we  assert  that  those  literary  persons  who  are  supposed 
to  attach  more  importance  to  it,  are  the  very  persons 
who  realise  least  how  great  its  importance  is.  Just  as 
they  know  but  little  of  England  who  only  England  know, 
so  they  know  little  of  literature  whose  knowledge  is 
only  literary.  Literature  is  valuable  not  because  it  is  a 
substitute  for  life,  but  because  it  illuminates  life,  and 
enriches  it.  It  depends  on  practical  experience,  even 
when  serving  as  a  refuge  from  it.  What  is  love-poetry 
to  a  man  who  has  never  loved  ?  The  love-poem  is  the 
oracular  dream  which  assists  us  to  interpret  the  pas- 
sion ;  but  it  is  only  through  experience  of  the  passion 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  dream  is  to  be  found. 
Macaulay,  commenting  on  the  allusive  character  of 
Milton's  poetry,  said  that  "  it  acts  like  an  incantation," 
and  that  at  its  spell  all  the  burial  places  of  the  memory 
give  up  their  dead."  A  similar  thing  may  be  said  of 
all  imaginative  literature.  At  its  spell  all  the  burial 
places  of  experience  give  up  their  dead,  and  they  are 
given  up  to  judgment.  But  the  relations  of  literature 
to  life  are  not  confined  to  relations  of  the  kind  we  have 
just  indicated — that  is  to  say  relations  to  the  life  and 
experience  of  the  individual.  It  has  analyses  relative 
to  life  of  a  wider  kind  ;  and  these,  we  think,  have  been 
very  imperfectly  apprehended.  It  has  relations  to  the 
life  of  each  nation  within  itself.  It  reacts  on  it,  helps  to 
mould  it,  modify  it,  and  gives  it  consistency.  This  is  a 
function  of  literature  to  which  criticism  has  often  drawn 
attention  ;  but  besides  its  relations  to  national  life,  it 


has  relations  to  international  life  also  ;  and  it  is  to  these 
that  we  would  draw  special  attention. 

Literature,  regarded  thus,  is  a  kind  of  moral  and 
social  heliograph,  which  overcomes  racial,  historical, 
and  geographical  obstacles,  and  makes  millions  who 
never  know  each  other  through  personal  intercourse, 
and  might,  for  various  reasons  fail  to  understand  each 
other,  if  they  did,  familiar  acquaintances,  and  mutually 
sympathetic  friends.  The  passionate  admiration,  for 
example,  which  Shakespeare  has  met  with  in  Germany, 
constitutes  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  English 
and  the  German  nations,  which  is  certainly  not  confined 
to  the  domains  of  literary  taste  and  philosophy.  It 
forms,  for  both  nations,  a  constant  witness  to,  and  a 
constant  reminder  of,  the  fact  that  there  subsists  between 
them  a  deep  moral,  and  a  deep  intellectual  brotherhood, 
which  tends  to  neutralise  the  prejudices  arising  from 
differences  of  manners  and  temperament,  and  even  to 
mitigate  those  arising  from  differences  of  political 
interest.  Nor  has  this  literary  influence  been  due  to 
England  only.  If  England  has  given  Shakespeare  to 
Germany,  Germany  has  given  Goethe  to  England. 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  have  created  a  common  world, 
of  which  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Englishmen  and  Ger- 
mans are  alike  citizens  ;  and  hence  there  must  in  each 
country  be  a  large  class,  and  a  class  influential  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  numbers,  to  which  war  between  the 
two  nations  would  seem  not  only  war,  but  civil  war. 
And  if  literature  forms  such  a  bond  between  England 
and  Germany,  it  forms  a  bond  between  England  and 
France,  which  is  stronger  and  more  striking  still.  It  is 
more  striking  because  of  our  greater  propinquity  to 
France  ;  and  the  stronger  and  more  familiar  character 
of  the  mutual  antipathy  between  the  French  tempera- 
ment and  the  English.  It  is  stronger,  because  the 
French  language  is  more  widely  known  in  England  than 
the  German,  and  a  knowledge  of  French  literature  more 
widely  diffused.  It  may  very  likely  be  true  that  there  is 
between  France  and  England  less  literary  reciprocity 
than  there  is  between  England  and  Germany.  The  great 
French  writers  may  be  better  known  in  England,  than 
the  great  English  writers  are  known  in  France  ;  but 
though  it  takes  two  nations  to  make  a  quarrel,  the 
temper  of  one  nation  may  do  much  to  prevent  one,  and 
English  familiarity  with  and  admiration  for  the  great 
literature  of  France  is  a  force  which  undoubtedly  makes 
for  peace  with  our  nearest  neighbours,  even  should  there 
be  no  corresponding  influence  acting  similarly  on  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  certain  of  our  English 
writers  enjoy  in  France  a  popularity  which  is  not  only 
great,  but  important ;  the  novels  of  Scott  having  had, 
for  a  certain  time  at  all  events,  a  distinct  influence  on 
the  social  and  political  temper  of  the  nation,  and  having 
re-aroused  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  a  stable  conserva- 
tism, a  love  for  the  past,  and  a  reluctance  to  break  with 
its  traditions,  which  the  genius  of  Dumas  did  much  to 
perpetuate. 

We  prefer,  however,  on  the  present  occasion  to  speak 
not  for  France,  but  for  ourselves  ;  and  we  can,  for  our- 
selves, speak  with  no  uncertain  sound.  The  cultivated 
class  of  this  country  regard  French  literature,  as  a 
whole,  with  a  profound  and  often  envious,  admiration. 
It  is  true  that  in  ordinary  conversation  the  term  "  French 
novel"  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  novels  which  are  liked 
because  they  ought  not  to  be  liked.  But  novels  such  as 
these  are  not  the  great  literature  of  France.  Balzac, 
Dumas,  and  Victor  Hugo — and,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  M. 
Zola— it  is  novelists  such  as  these,  that  we  English  read 
and  remember,  and  as  we  read  them  we  insensibly  become 
citizens  of  France.  We  love  the  Paris  with  which  they 
make  us  familiar,  the  provincial  town,  and  the  infinitely 
varied  country  ;  and  seeing  the  kindly  likeness  between 
the  French  nature  and  our  own,  the  difference  between 
it  and  our  own,  does  but  add  piquancy  to  our  sympathy 
with  it.  Of  all  the  forms  of  literaturejwhich  make  nations 
acquainted  with  one  another,  the  novel,  during  the 
present  century,  has  been  certainly  the  most  important  ; 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  novels  that  our  present 
observations  are  confined.  With  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cation they  apply  to  French  literature  generally. 
Cultivated  Englishmen,  who  have  any  true  taste  for 
poetry,  though  they  see  in  their  own  poetry  much  thai 
in  the  poetry  of  France  is  wanting,  see  a  certain  charm 
in  the  latter,  which  is  not  attainable  in  their  own — a 
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plaintiveness,  a  sonority,  a  union  of  the  gay  with  the 
pathetic,  an  exquisite  and  classical  simplicity,  which 
only  escapes  banality  by  being  its  brilliant  opposite.  If 
anvone  wishes  to  see  how,  within  certain  limits,  the 
French  Muse  is  superior  to  her  English  sister,  let  him 
•compare  Mr.  Swinburne's  poem — exquisite  as  it  is — 

11  We  are  in  love's  hand  to-day, 
When  shall  we  go  ?  " 

with  the  original  which  it  attempts  to  reproduce  :  and 
he  will  understand  something  of  what  we  mean.  He 
will  see  the  flight  of  the  bird  attempting  to  emulate  the 
Bight  of  the  butterfly.  And  in  poetry  of  a  more  serious 
order  the  French  Muse  tantalises  the  English,  by  other 
kinds  of  charms  and  power,  possessed  by  herself  alone. 
The  recognition  of  this  by  the  cultivated  English 
reader  does  something  to  increase  our  admiration  of 
the  French  genius,  and  to  deepen  our  sympathy  with 
the  French  nation.  Another  form  of  literature,  pre- 
eminently French,  does  more — the  literature  of  corre- 
spondence and  memoirs  ;  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  literature  of  French  history.  The  French  them- 
selves cannot  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  history  of 
France  during  the  past  century  and  a  half  than  do  the 
English  :  and  all  this  means  a  sympathy  with  the 
French  nation.  Again,  the  singular  success  of  the 
French  in  the  cultivation  of  style,  appeals  to  English 
taste,  and  through  taste  to  English  sympathy.  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  injudicious  to  dwell  too  much  on 
English  appreciation  of  the  French  drama;  because  it 
might  be  argued,  with  considerable  show  of  truth,  that 
this  testified  to  lack  of  invention  amongst  English 
writers  of  plays,  rather  than  to  any  national  sympathy, 
on  our  part,  with  French  writers.  And  yej  few  plays 
in  London  have  been  more  successful  than  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  ;  "  and  the  destruction  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise  in  Paris  was  felt,  almost  as  though  it  had 
been  an  English  calamity,  in  London. 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  make  too  much  of  the 
influence  of 'literature  in  fostering  international  amity, 
and  softening  international  prejudice.  Between  civilised 
nations,  when  friction  leads  to  war,  there  is  generally  at 
the  bottom  of  the  quarrel  some  real,  or  supposed,  con- 
flict of  interest  between  them — some  real  or  supposed 
menace  to  the  practical  prosperity,  or  the  political 
prestige,  of  one  or  other  of  them.  But  assuming  the 
existence  of  some  ground  of  practical  disagreement,  the 
probability  of  an  amicable  adjustment  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  not  on  the  reason,  but  on  the  temper  of  the 
two  nations  implicated.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  moment,  that  the  temper  in  which 
the  two  nations  regard  each  other,  should  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  all  groundless  prejudice,  and  rendered  as 
friendly  as  possible,  by  liberal  and  clear-sighted  sym- 
pathy. And  to  such  sympathy  few  things  contribute  so 
much  as  literature.  Many  Frenchmen  imagine  that  the 
English  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  animated  by  some  tradi- 
tional and  unswerving  hostility  to  France.  Of  sections 
of  the  English  nation  this  may  perhaps  be  true.  But  in 
respect  of  Englishmen  as  a  whole,  this  idea  is  very  wide 
of  the  truth  ;  and  in  respect  of  cultivated  English- 
men, it  is  a  grotesque  inversion  of  the  truth.  In 
a  war  with  France,  whether  England  were  victor  or 
vanquished,  every  cultivated  Englishman  would  feel 
it  a  personal  calamity  to  be  forced  to  regard  as  an 
enemy  a  country  whose  writers  and  literature  have 
created  for  him  a  mental  world,  in  which  he  lives  as 
though  it  were  his  own,  only  knowing  that  it  is  not  his 
own  by  the  freshness  of  the  admiration  which  it  excites 
in  him,  and  in  which  Frenchmen,  despite  a  variety  of 
estranging  accidents,  become  to  him  as  familiar  and 
sympathetic,  as  the  members  of  his  own  household. 


HEIRS  OF  THE  AGES. 

XiyHAT  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
**  being  born  in  one  century  rather  than  in 
another  ?  In  the  one  of  which  we  have  actual  experience 
compared  with  any  others  in  the  long  backward  and 
extent  of  time,  whose  conditions  we  only  know  histori- 
cally, and  can  only  reconstitute  by  an  effort  of  imagi- 
nation ?    The  question  is  one  which  is  not  put  with  any 


intention  of  furnishing  an  answer  to  it.  As  Mr.  Balfour 
said  in  a  recent  address  on  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
as  Lessing  said  before  him  on  the  pursuit  of  truth  in 
general,  it  is  not  the  conclusion  so  much  as  the  inquiry 
that  makes  the  question  worth  asking  at  all.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  which  everybody  is  agreed  to  distinguish 
as  the  age  of  science,  in  the  age  of  steam  and  on  the 
threshold  of  the  age  of  electricity.  There  is  hardly  a 
Philistine  politician  or  writer  who  would  not  be  pre- 
pared at  short  notice  to  compose  speech  or  article, 
after  a  glance  at  the  famous  passage  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
review  of  Southey's  "  Colloquies  on  Society,"  to  prove 
that  before  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  the 
lighting  of  the  streets  with  gas,  life  was  not  worth 
living.  And  indeed  it  is  hard  for  the  nineteenth-century 
man,  and  probably  it  will  be  harder  for  the  man  of  the 
twentieth  century,  to  whom  the  physical  comfort  of  life 
is  the  test  of  civilisation,  as  it  is  the  standard  of  happi- 
ness for  the  middle-aged,  to  repress  a  shudder  at  the 
bare  possibility  of  his  being  transplanted  by  some 
miracle  into  the  discomforts  of  the  pre-steam  or  pre- 
gaseous  periods.  With  his  feelings  it  would  make  little 
difference  into  what  age  the  transference  might  be. 
In  any  age  but  that  division  of  the  age  of  iron  in 
which  he  has  been  born  and  bred,  bronze  age  or  stone 
age  or  even  the  age  of  gold,  it  would  be  all  the  same 
and  he  feels  he  would  be  an  unhappy  man.  Yet  this 
is  not  conclusive.  The  modern  who  is  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages,  and  has  inherited  the  wealth  of  material 
comfort  which  has  been  so  long  accumulating,  is  like 
the  individual  rich  man  who  fears  poverty  more  than 
the  poor  man  does  who  has  been  on  familiar  terms 
with  it  all  his  life.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
Englishmen  were  practically  destitute  of  almost  all  the 
luxuries  and  refinements  which  most  classes  now  except 
the  poorest  look  on  as  the  necessities  of  existence.  Yet 
that  very  short  step  backward  takes  us  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  Mr.  Balfour  characterises 
as  being  distinguished  by  unity  and  finish.  Supposing 
Mr.  Balfour  could,  while  retaining  the  consciousness 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  wake  up,  in  the  manner  of 
one  of  Mr.  Wells'  heroes,  some  morning  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  say  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
inquire  in  vain  for  his  bath,  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
would  not  be  so  profoundly  impressed  with  the  unity 
and  finish  of  the  century  in  which  he  found  himself. 
But  that  would  never  occur  to  the  man  born  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Our 
predecessors  got  on  very  well  lacking  baths  and  many 
other  appliances  without  being  aware  of  any  depriva- 
tion, and  we  cannot  therefore  claim  that  we  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  the  immense  advantage  over 
them  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming  we 
possess.  Besides,  every  additional  means  of  comfort 
implies  a  new  source  of  annoyance,  of  discomfort,  and 
possibly  of  danger.  Beauty  disappears,  and  the 
purity  of  stream  and  air  is  polluted,  new  diseases 
are  introduced,  dangers  to  life  and  limb  increase, 
squalor  increases  in  quantity  if  not  in  intensity 
amongst  the  growing  masses  of  the  lower  ranks. 
In  short  we  have  to  endure  all  the  accompanying 
disadvantages  of  modern  life,  and  many  of  us  doubt, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  evidently  does,  whether,  while  in  the 
midst  of  it,  we  can  balance  one  group  of  facts 
against  another  group  with  such  accuracy  as  to  arrive 
at  any  positive  conclusion  regarding  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living  in  the  present 
rather  than  in  some  previous  century. 

This  is  a  somewhat  depressing  result  for  those  who 
believe  that  the  march  of  the  human  race  is  to  a 
millennium  of  ineffable  material  comfort.  But  in  fact 
it  should  give  the  benevolent  mind  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion that  les  pauvrcs  diables  of  former  generations 
were  no  unhappier  than  we  are  ourselves,  and  it  should 
give  the  philosophic  mind  a  fresh  proof  of  the  great  law 
of  nature  that  there  is  compensation  in  everything. 
Mankind,  started  with  very  little  but  the  less  men  had  the 
more  they  economised  and  made  the  most  of  it.  Lord 
Avebury  in  his  "Prehistoric  Times"  shows  how  the 
primitive  man  whose  wealth,  judging  from  that  and 
similar  books,  apparently  mainly  consisted  of  flint, 
made  the  most  of  it  by  delicately  slicing  off  every 
flake  that  a  flint  could  possibly  yield.  Mr.  Balfour 
in  the  address  we  have  mentioned  showed  that  our 
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wealth,  which  we  need  hardly  say  consists  of  coal  is  so 
largely  wasted  that  if  we  could  find  out  some  way  of 
wasting  only  80  per  cent,  we  should  at  once  double  the 
advantage  we  get  from  it.  That  is  to  say  that  now,  when 
the  reign  of  the  steam  engine  seems  to  be  almost  over, 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  get  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  good  we  might  a  priori  have  thought  it 
would  be  to  us.  And  this  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  man  all  through  the  ages  has  been  wast- 
ing his  heritage.  He  has  been  like  the  inexperienced 
heir  to  a  fortune  who  has  muddled  it  away  through 
sheer  ignorance,  and,  with  a  confused  feeling  that  he 
was  richer  than  the  grandfather  who  first  began  to 
accumulate  it,  has  not  had  the  sense  to  make  half  as 
much  use  of  it  as  was  possible.  Probably  the  same 
thing  will  happen  in  the  era  of  electricity,  and  we  shall 
be  using  it  in  a  similar  blundering  fashion  to  that  in 
which  we  now  use  steam  when  the  next  new  motive 
power  is  discovered.  This  is  the  fallacy  of  the 
progressive  ages  ;  there  are  so  many  new  theories  and 
new  discoveries  that  not  half  of  them  can  be 
digested  and  turned  to  practical  account.  We 
should  perhaps  be  blessed  if,  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  the  industries  that  depend  on  them,  we  had 
arrived  at  that  point  which  we  have  admittedly 
reached  in  regard  to  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts. 
It  has  been  observed  that  modern  philosophy  con- 
sists in  saying  in  bad  German  what  was  said  in  good 
Greek  two  thousand  years  ago.  What  an  advantage 
it  would  be  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  still 
commenting  in  their  military  treatises  on  the  com- 
paratively simple  armaments  of  the  phalanx  and  the 
trireme  !  In  this  we  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  Chinese 
who  many  centuries  ago,  having  got  tired  of  making 
brilliant  discoveries  which  threw  into  confusion  all 
the  fixed  customs  and  comfortable  prejudices  without 
which  life  becomes  a  mere  hubbub  of  sound  and  fury 
signifying  nothing,  resolved  to  settle  down  quietly  and 
work  out  the  old  truths  to  their  natural  conclu- 
sions. This  is  hardly  the  time  for  saying  much 
in  praise  of  the  Chinese,  but  we  may  remark  that 
there  are  European  writers  that  have  lived  amongst 
them  who  maintain  that  they  have  much  to  teach 
Europeans  in  the  art  of  living  well  and  happily.  This 
after  all  is  an  art  for  which  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said,  though  we  Europeans  have  not  yet  been  con- 
spicuously successful  in  mastering  it,  our  time  having 
been  too  much  occupied  in  making  the  discoveries  and 
applications  of  the  discoveries  for  which  the  nineteenth 
century  is  so  famous. 


GROUSE  AND  GASTRONOMY. 

HHHE  red  grouse  should  be  doubly  dear  to  patriotic 
J-  gourmands,  for  he  is  a  speciality  of  the  British 
islands,  and  it  is  only  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  he  is 
to  be  enjoyed  in  perfection.  Till  very  lately  he  was 
never  inscribed  on  the  long  roll  of  delicacies  in  Parisian 
restaurants,  and  the  great  French  masters  who  have 
left  immortal  treatises  on  gastronomy  have  nothing  to 
say  about  him.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  he  never  graced 
the  board  of  Cambaceres,  and  that  Brillat  Savarin  who 
breaks  out  in  impassioned  eloquence  over  the  snipe- 
stuffed  and  truffled  pheasant,  the  wild  turkey  of  America, 
the  beccafico  of  the  fig-gardens,  and  the  red  partridge  of 
the  Sologne,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  without  tast- 
ing a  grouse.  But  even  Southrons  and  Londoners  not 
so  long  ago  were  in  much  the  same  benighted  condition. 
Among  the  many  blessings  which  we  owe  to  rail  and 
steamboat  is  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  the 
grouse.  As  communications  were  improved,  moors 
became  worth  preserving  :  the  vermin  were  killed  down 
and  the  grouse  nourished.  Now,  ere  the  close  of  the 
second  week  of  August,  the  platforms  at  Aberdeen, 
Perth  and  Inverness  are  encumbered  by  trucks, 
laden  with  game  boxes  :  every  sportsman  sends 
souvenirs  to  distant  friends  of  the  hill-fowl  embedded 
in  their  native  heather  :  poachers  who  are  sadly 
previous  in  snaring  and  shooting  have  anticipated 
the  earliest  consignments  by  express  for  Her  Majesty's 
dinner  table  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  warm,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the    month,   there  is  a  glut  with 


the  poulterers  in  the  cheap  City  restaurants.  In  short,, 
the  grouse  has  been  popularised  from  the  palace  down 
to  the  semi-detached  suburban  residence.  In  our 
opinion  he  is  out  of  sight  the  best  of  game  birds, 
and  good  judges  agree.  Yet  we  have  known  men  of 
undeniable  taste  who  have  actually  avowed  a  pre- 
ference for  the  partridge,  Of  course  it  is  proverbial 
that  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes — the  lamented 
Miss  Kingsley  enjoyed  well-hung  crocodile,  at  which 
her  cannibal  carriers  turned  up  their  noses.  The  fault 
may  not  have  been  altogether  in  our  unfortunate 
friends'  palates.  Much  depends  upon  early  impres- 
sions, and  though  grouse  will  bear  transport  as  well  as 
most  birds,  unlike  ingenuous  youth  they  are  seldom 
improved  by  travel.  Plucked  and  suspended  in  an  airy 
larder  in  cool  weather,  they  will  keep  well  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  but  with  hasty  packing  in  an  hermetically 
closed  case,  naturally  in  hot  weather  they  will  turn 
fusty.  Moreover  there  are  grouse  and  grouse,  and 
unless  you  can  absolutely  trust  the  poulterer,  buying  a 
brace  in  London  is  a  speculative  gamble.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  Yorkshire  or  Northumbrian 
birds  :  they  are  excellent  and  succulent  in  their  way — 
fine,  fat  and  well  favoured.  But  they  have  little  in 
common  with  their  northern  kinsfolk,  and  .  the  wild 
flavour  has  been  toned  down  by  the  luxuries  of  civili- 
sation. The  birds  of  the  North,  the  wild  nurslings 
of  the  mist  and  the  mountain,  have  been  feeding  from 
chickenhood  on  the  tender  heather  shoots,  till  they  are 
impregnated  with  the  scents  of  the  moorlands  as  the 
capercailzie  with  the  turpentine  of  the  pines.  Their  con- 
geners of  the  Yorkshire  wolds  have  been  taking  daily 
flights  to  the  wheatsheaves,  and  lose  in  flavour  and  rich 
colour  what  they  gain  in  flesh. 

However,  we  have  no  desire  to  revive  international 
animosities — in  the  days  of  the  old  border  raiding  the 
Cheviot  grouse  were  as  savage  as  the  birds  of  Ross — 
and  much  depends,  as  we  said,  on  early  impressions. 
When  you  have  been  born  and  brought  up  near  the 
Highland  line,  you  are  apt,  as  they  say  in  the  Scotch 
Kirk,  to  overestimate  your  privileges,  and  look  down- 
with  Calvinistic  contempt  on  those  who  have  been  less 
highly  favoured.  One  ought  to  have  revelled  in  the 
rude  profusion  of  a  Highland  shooting  box,  a  score  of 
miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  butcher,  when  week 
after  week  you  ring  the  changes  on  grouse,  salmon  and 
sea-trout,  sea-trout,  salmon  and  grouse,  with  soup  made 
after  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  receipt,  of  half  a  dozen 
blue  hares  to  the  tureen.  Salmis  of  grouse  or  grouse 
pie  for  breakfast  :  cold  grouse  stowed  away  in  the 
panniers  for  luncheon  :  grouse  as  the  orthodox  roll,  the 
piece  de  resistance  for  dinner.  We  have  done  some 
rough  cooking  on  the  hillside  ourselves,  when,  having 
missed  the  luncheon  party  or  been  belated  in  a  mist,  we 
roasted  a  delicate  young  bird  on  a  ramrod,  and  very 
well  it  tasted.  We  have  superintended  the  spatch- 
cocking or  brandering  in  some  shepherd's  shealing, 
and  if  butter  for  basting  were  forthcoming — which 
was  by  no  means  invariably  the  case — have  had 
cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  triumph  of 
cookery.  To  be  sure,  when  you  bring  a  mountain 
appetite  to  such  a  meal,  it  is  worth  all  the  condiments 
that  were  ever  patented. 

And  insinuations  go  for  as  much  as  early  impressions. 
There  is  nothing  like  some  cherished  fragrance  to- 
awaken  the  chords  of  memory,  and  in  our  experience, 
memorable  meals  are  the  milestones  of  an  earthly 
pilgrimage.  Doubtless  they  are  capriciously  dis- 
tributed, and  not  a  few  may  be  missing.  But 
frizzled  parsley  that  used  to  be  served  with  the  fresh 
sardines  always  conjures  up  all  the  beauties  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  with  Capri  floating  on  the  horizon,  between 
the  azure  of  sea  and  sky.  Pig's  fry  reminds  us  of  the 
Matterhorn  in  storm,  because  we  feasted  on  that 
delicacy,  when  we  dropped  in,  fasting,  on  Herr  Seiler 
at  Zermatt,  the  first  guest  of  the  season.  Smoked 
cutlets  a  la  Maintenon  bring  up  the  Bedouin  and  the 
sands  of  Ismailia,  when  Ismail  Pacha  was  entertain- 
ing all  and  sundry.  But  to  come  back  to  the  North, 
from  which  we  have  wandered  far  afield,  as  fresh 
herrings  reach  the  Sound  of  Mull  and  the  sea-girdled 
Hebrides,  so  the  scent  of  roast  grouse,  like  a  pair  of 
seven-leagued  fools  or  the  enchanted  carpet  of  the 
Arabian  magician,  sends  us  ranging  in  fancy  through 
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the  Northern  desolation.  A  generation  ago  there  were 
few  fashionable  hotels  in  the  Highlands,  and  none  of 
those  detestable  Hydropathic  establishments,  which 
are  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  red  herrings.  But  when 
on  a  walking  tour,  with  fishing-rod  and  knapsack,  you 
could  always  arrange  for  quarters  in  some  decent  inn. 
With  short  warning,  and  on  the  second  evening  at  all 
events,  you  could  generally  fare  sumptuously.  There 
were  trout  from  the  loch  and  grouse  from  the  hill, 
followed  by  a  potful  of  preserved  cranberry,  with  plenti- 
ful libations  of  rich  yellow  cream,  corrected  by  the 
genuine  Islay  or  Glenlivat.  And  those  modest  land- 
ladies, though  they  might  not  boast  the  skill  of  Meg 
Dodds,  had  sound  notions  of  good  old-fashioned 
cookery.  Bread  sauce,  to  our  mind,  is  a  solecism  with 
grouse  :  admirable  as  an  accompaniment  to  pheasant 
or  partridge,  with  grouse  it  is  an  insipid  superfluity. 
Though  bread  crumbs  are  unobjectionable,  we  have  no 
opinion  of  them.  Potato  chips  are  neither  here  nor 
there  :  but  they  are  worthless  unless  very  delicately 
fried.  The  true  way  to  dress  a  grouse,  like  most 
excellent  methods,  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  Roast 
quickly  before  a  brisk  fire.  Ten  minutes  before  serving, 
dredge  with  baked  flour  and  baste  freely  with  butter. 
But  this  is  the  point : — Serve  on  bread,  toasted  under  the 
birds  while  roasting,  and  thoroughly  saturated  with 
butter. 

Of  course  the  special  charm  is  in  the  bitter  of  the 
trails,  and  the  bitter  only  comes  to  perfection  with 
Highland  breeding.  We  own,  to  our  shame,  when 
woodcocks  were  selling  for  next  to  nothing  in  Gibraltar 
market,  to  ordering  half  a  dozen  for  breakfast,  keep- 
ing ourselves  strictly  to  the  trails.  If  we  were  a 
Highland  Heliogabalus,  we  should  have  a  dozen  or  so 
of  grouse  for  dinner  and  stick  to  the  backs.  The  bodies 
need  never  be  wasted,  when  there  are  so  many  of  the 
necessitous  poor.  But  that  is  a  fond  counsel  of  the 
fancy,  and  the  whole  of  the  bird  is  admirable,  barring 
the  drumsticks,  for  the  grouse  takes  a  deal  of  walking 
exercise.  The  cooking  should  always  be  characterised 
by  severe  simplicity,  for  the  rare  richness  of  the  juicy 
flavour  is  not  lightly  to  be  tampered  with.  Pie  is  good, 
when  lined  with  bacon  from  Morell  in  Inverness,  and 
padded  with  mushrooms.  Naturally  when  birds  are 
abundant,  some  must  be  made  into  soup,  which  may  be 
either  clear — with  delicate  morsels  of  the  meat  floating 
in  it — or  the  more  satisfying  puree,  flavoured  with 
celery,  or  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  And  a  salmi  comes  in 
well,  by  way  of  variety,  though  the  game  essence  is 
drowned  in  the  red  wine  sauce. 

You  always  know  where  you  are  with  the  red  grouse, 
who  in  the  Highlands,  at  least,  diets  himself  on  the 
heather.  With  the  black  grouse  it  is  different,  for 
living  between  the  rushy  hollows  and  the  firwoods,  they 
take  the  flavour  of  their  food.  But  a  plump  grey  hen 
is  often  delicious  eating,  and  with  her  we  consider  that 
bread  sauce  is  admirable.  As  for  the  old  cock  which 
you  knock  down  in  the  winter  shoots,  nothing  can  be 
more  exhilarating  than  the  heavy  thud  when  the 
bird  goes  crashing  through  the  brushwood  at  the 
bottom  of  some  ravine.  But  our  interest  in  him 
would  end  when  we  have  picked  him  up,  were  it 
not  that  he  may  hang  indefinitely  in  the  larder,  and  can 
always  be  kept  in  reserve  for  the  stock-pot  or  cock-a- 
leekie.  As  for  the  white  grouse — the  ptarmigan — 
who  are  always  either  on  the  wing  or  on  the  run, 
and  pick  up  a  scanty  existence  on  the  lichens,  being 
necessarily  somewhat  dry,  they  are  chiefly  good  for 
soup  or  stews.  Yet  the  native  Scots  are  not  altogether 
to  be  despised,  and  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
Russians  or  Scandinavians,  which  of  late  years  have 
been  imported  to  our  markets  by  the  hundredweight. 
Finally,  and  it  is  another  grand  recommendation  of  the 
grouse,  he  brings  out  the  full  bouquet  of  Bordeaux  or 
Burgundy.  There  are  experts  who  say  it  is  a  mistake, 
even  a  sacrilege,  to  drink  anything  better  than  second 
growths  during  dinner.  From  these  authorities,  where 
grouse  is  in  question,  we  venture  respectfully  to 
differ.  Give  us  the  very  best  wine  we  can  get — 
Romance  Conti  or  Chambertin,  Chateau  Lafite  or 
Haut  Brion.  The  savoury  roast,  wedding  itself  lovingly 
to  the  silky  wine,  is  perpetually  rousing  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  palate,  and  the  happy  union  is  worth  all 
the  olives  in  the  world. 


THE  GRENADIERS. 
From  II kink. 

'TWO  grenadiers  for  France  were  bound  ; 

In  Russia  prisoners  taken. 
When  once  they  reached  the  German  ground, 
They  drooped  their  heads  forsaken. 

There  both  of  them  learned  hbw  the  game  had  been 
lost, 

How  France  had  been  beaten  and  shaken, 
How,  battered  and  scattered  her  mighty  host, — 
And  Napoleon,  Napoleon  taken  ! 

Then  sobbed  together  the  grenadiers, 

Such  gruesome  tidings  learning. — 
"  Woe's  me,"  cries  out  the  first  that  hears, 

"  My  old,  old  wound  is  burning." — 

The  second  cries  "  A  fig  for  life — 

Here  ends  a  soldier's  tether  ; 
Yet  have  I  child  at  home  and  wife, 

Or  fain  we'd  die  together." — 

"  What  boots  me  wife  or  child  or  home  ; 

Higher  longings  my  breast  awaken. 
If  they  want  for  bread,  let  them  beg  and  roam  ! 

Napoleon,  my  Emperor  taken  ! 

"  Ah !  Brother,  now,  as  die  I  must, 

Do  one  last  errand  for  me. 
My  body  bear  to  France's  dust, 

And  let  French  earth  close  o'er  me. 

"  Lay  on  my  heart  the  ribbon  red, 

The  cross  that  hath  renowned  me. 
My  musket  give  these  fingers  dead, 

And  gird  my  sword  around  me. 

"  Like  a  sentry  I'll  wait  in  that  silent  grave, 

And  listen  the  green  sod  under, 
Till  the  cannons  roar  and  the  chargers  rave, 

And  I  catch  the  trample  and  thunder. 

"  Never  doubt  it,  my  Emperor  will  ride  o'er  my  grave 

'Mid  the  clash  and  the  flash  and  the  quiver, 
Then  I'll  rise  from  my  ambush  with  musket  and 
glaive, 

And  Napoleon,  Napoleon  deliver." 

W.  SlCHEL. 


THE  WIDER  ASPECTS   OF  INSURANCE.— III. 

THE  Institute  of  Actuaries  has  done  and  is  doing  much 
in  combining  into  a  coherent  whole  the  scattered 
experience  of  individual  companies.  It  brings  together 
the  best  thought  of  the  actuarial  progression  and  makes 
possible  united  action  on  many  points.  Other  associa- 
tions connected  with  insurance  act  in  a  similar  way  in 
different  directions.  The  Life  Offices' Association  guides, 
and  to  a  large  extent  renders  uniform  and  coherent,  the 
action  of  the  associated  companies  on  many  points  of 
practice,  such  for  instance  as  the  extra  to  be  charged 
for  insurance  against  war  risks.  The  Tariff  Asso- 
ciation among  fire  offices  produces  united  action  in 
regard  to  fire  risks  and  so  practically  makes  possible 
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Ihe  continuance  of  fire  insurance  business  on  some  lines. 
Marine  insurance  companies  have  a  corresponding' 
organisation,  and  provincial  institutes  exhibit  the  same 
feature.  For  many  years  past  insurance  institutes  in 
provincial  towns  have  done  much  to  bring  together  the 
local  insurance  officials,  and  two  or  three  years  ago 
ihese  local  bodies  associated  themselves  into  a  Federa- 
tion of  Insurance  Institutes,  holding  examinations  and 
doing  much  to  improve  the  status  of  insurance  officials 
by  causing  increased  coherence  among  them  and  giving 
greater  definiteness  to  their  position. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  insurance  is  only 
possible  when  combination — coherence — begins.  By 
combination  in  insurance,  individuals  are  able  to 
average  their  losses.  Death,  fire,  accident,  may  at 
any  moment  involve  individuals  m  financial  loss,  but  all 
events  when  observed  on  a  large  scale  exhibit  average 
results,  and  by  combination  with  others  any  individual 
can  substitute  for  a  sudden  great  loss  a  number  of 
smaller  fragments  of  known  amount.  Combination — 
coherence — is  seen  in  all  departments  of  social  life. 
Every  great  business,  every  newspaper  is  an  example 
of  it,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  coherence  has  ever 
been  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  it  is  in  connexion 
with  insurance. 

The  coherence  that  is  the  very  foundation  of  insur- 
ance is  also  exhibited  in  all  its  details.  Scarcely  a 
month  goes  by  without  seeing  some  new  policy  intro- 
duced that  is  a  combination  of  older  schemes  of  insur- 
ance. A  provision  for  a  payment  at  death  has  long 
been  combined  with  a  payment  on  reaching  a  certain 
age  provided  death  does  not  happen  before  the  age  is 
reached.  Many  policies  provide  for  annual  payments 
to  beneficiaries  after  the  death  of  the  assured  in  place 
of  a  cash  payment  at  his  death,  thus  combining  two  or 
more  lives  in  one  policy  as  is  done  also  in  assurance 
on  joint  lines.  A  further  example  has  come  to  hand 
while  this  article  is  being  written.  The  Mutual  of  New 
York  combines  in  one  policy  life  assurance  and  an 
annuity.  For  a  payment  at  any  age  of  ,£10,526  it 
guarantees  an  income  for  life  of  ^350  per  annum  and  a 
cash  payment  at  death  of  ^10,000.  This  is  an  admirable 
investment  which  carries  out  suggestions  we  have  our- 
selves made  before  now,  but  it  has  the  additional  con- 
venience of  requiring  no  medical  examination  and  of 
giving  the  whole  scheme  in  the  most  simple  form. 
Like  all  other  improvements  it  has  been  dictated  solely 
by  practical  considerations  of  its  utility  and  attractive- 
ness, but  at  least  to  many  minds  this  development  like 
all  others  will  be  the  more  attractive  when  it  is  recog- 
nised that  all  unconsciously  it  is  seen  to  conform  to  the 
great  principles  that  characterise  progress  in  general. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FUTURE    OF  THE    IRISH  LANDLORDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  proof  that  the  Saturday  Review  desires 
to  be  impartial  on  the  Irish  Land  Question  that  you 
admit  into  your  columns  the  letters  of  "  A  Future  Irish 
Landlord  "  and  of  "  A  Political  Economist."  May  "  A 
Present  Irish  Landlord  "  state  some  of  his  experiences, 
on  the  ground  that  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of 
theory,  and  also  because  his  case  is  typical  of  hundreds 
of  others.  My  father  (a  physician)  invested  his  pro- 
fessional savings  in  the  small  property  that  I  now  hold. 
In,  a  course  of  fifty  years  rents  have  never  been  raised 
and  no  tenant  has  ever  been  evicted.  Rents  were 
punctually  paid  and  mutual  goodwill  existed.  Then 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  wisdom  passed  the  Land  Acts — 
Acts  which  he  stated  "  would  never  injure  any  Irish 
owner  to  the  extent  of  one  penny."  (Comment  on  this 
statement  is  now  needless.)  Then  came  the  first 
reduction  of  rents,  which  left  me  25  per  cent,  a  poorer 
man.  The  second  reduction  is  now  gaily  proceeding — ■ 
indeed  with  monotonous  and  automatic  regularity — 
;md,  when  completed,  I  shall  certainly  have  lost  one- 
half  of  the  annual  rental  of  my  little  property — but 
seventeen  tenants  in  all.  In  the  meantime,  four  tenants 
have  sold  their  farms  for  capital  sums  ranging  from 


^150  to  ,£500,  all  of  which  goes  into  the  tenant's 
pocket.  Now,  sir,  what  are  the  "compensations"  for 
all  this  loss  ?  You  stated  them  the  other  day.  The 
"compensations"  are  three  in  number,  viz.  : — Abolition 
of  Poor  Rate,  the  Tithes  Act,  and  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts.  Let  us  see  how  I  am  "  compensated  "  by  these 
measures.  By  Abolition  of  Poor  Rate  I  gain  ,£12  a 
year,  by  the  Tithes  Act  I  shall  probably  gain  ^3  a  year, 
and  if  I  avail  myself  of  the  blessings  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
one-third  less  annual  income  than  I  even  now  receive 
under  the  most  unjust  Land  Laws  that  were  ever 
enacted  in  any  land.  The  above  statement,  Sir,  is 
literally  true,  and  I  should  think  that  even  Macaulay's 
schoolboy  would  be  able  to  strike  the  balance  between 
my  "compensations"  and  losses.  "Audi  alteram 
partem  "  is  a  sound  motto,  much  needed,  but  I  am 
afraid  not  much  heeded.  Dante's  immortal  line  should 
be  engraved  over  every  Land  Commissioner's  Court — 
"  Abandon  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Present  Irish  Landlord. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Estate  Office,  Market  Hill,  Co.  Armagh, 
5  August,  1900. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "Political  Economist" 
complains  that  I  argue  "  because  tenants  continue  to 
pay  high  prices  for  the  possession  of  land,  their  rents 
should  not  be  reduced."  The  question  the  Land  Courts 
have  to  ascertain  is,  what  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
land  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  holding  and  district,  in  other  words  what  is  the 
"  market  value,"  and  from  the  amount  so  ascertained 
must  be  deducted  the  value  of  the  tenant's  improve- 
ments if  he  should  have  made  any.  "  The  scheme  of 
the  Legislature  is,  first  they  are  to  ascertain  what  would 
have  been  a  fair  rent  on  the  basis  of  the  improvements 
being  the  property  of  the  landlord,  then  they  are  to 
ascertain  the  fair  rent,  and  if  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  two  sums,  that  difference  must  appear  on 
the  schedule.  Sub-sec.  9  enacts,  that  no  deductions 
shall  be  made  except  those  that  appear  on  the  schedule  " 
per  Chief  Baron  Palles  in  Cope  v.  Cunningham.  Judge 
Bewley  stated  to  Mr.  Morley's  Committee  "that  sub- 
commissioners  and  the  valuers  of  the  parties  estimate 
the  gross  rent  prior  to  deduction  for  improvements  as  a 
rent  to  be  paid  by  the  sitting  tenant  as  he  has  been 
called  and  not  by  a  stranger  is  a  matter  as  to  which  I 
do  not  entertain  any  doubt."  Mr.  W.  F.  Bailey 
was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  same  Committee 
"  Has  the  fair  rent  no  proportion  to  the  market 
rent?"  His  reply  was  "We  never  work  it  out 
on  that  basis."  .  .  .  "I  would  say  that  fair 
rent  of  a  holding,  as  a  rule,  would  be  roughly  about 
two-thirds  of  the  competition  rent."  ..."  In  many 
cases  the  fair  rent  would,  of  course,  be  less  than  two- 
thirds."  In  a  memorandum  furnished  by  Judge  Bewley 
to  the  Fry  Commission  in  which  the  practice  of  the 
Land  Commission  is  described,  he  states  "If  as  laid 
down  in  the  same  case  [Tottenham  v.  Carneenl  the 
true  value  of  a  tenancy  is  '  what  a  thoroughly  solvent 
and  prudent  tenant  would  give  for  the  holding  intending 
to  make  the  rent'  [i.e.  a  fair  rent]  out  of  it,  and  a  fair 
profit  besides  on  his  capital  expended,  it  appears  clear 
that  a  fair  rent  should  be  such  a  rent  as  will  not  destroy 
or  diminish  the  value  of  the  tenancy.  But  if  a  fair  rent 
is  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  commercial  rent  payable  by  a 
stranger  less  only  by  an  allowance  in  respect  of  the 
tenant's  improvements,  the  true  value  of  the  tenancy 
must  necessarily  be  cut  down.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Land  Law  Acts  to  warrant  the  idea  that  the  fair  rent  is 
to  be  fixed  on  any  such  basis."  The  Court  of  Appeal 
has  however  decided  that  Judge  Bewley's  opinion  is 
entirely  erroneous,  yet  the  Land  Commission  persist  in 
adhering  to  a  practice  which  is  illegal.  The  result  is 
that  "  tenants  continue  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  pos- 
session of  land  "  because  they  get  not  only  the  improve- 
ments, but  the  land  in  perpetuity  at  a  rent  considerably 
under  the  letting  value. 

Your  correspondent  "  Desdichado  "  complains  that 
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the  Land  Commission  have  made  reductions  "  on 
rents  fixed  in  1852,  when  prices  were  in  many  cases 
at  least  as  low  as  now."  I  enclose  a  statement 
showing  the  prices  current  in  1852,  on  which  Sir 
Richard  Griffith's  valuation  was  based,  and  the  average 
prices  according  to  the  Land  Commission  returns  from 
1881  to  1895.  It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wheat  the  prices  are  higher  than  in  1852  : — 


Prices. 

Average 

1852 

1881-1S95 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

Wheat,  per  cwt. 

 07 

6 

0    6  11 

Oats  do. 

  0  4 

10 

059 

Flax,  per  stone 

  0  5 

i§ 

063 

Pork,  per  cwt. 

  1  12 

0 

240 

Butter,  per  112  lb. 

 ,a  5 

4 

4  16  1 

Beef  do. 

  1  is 

6 

2  16  9 

Mutton  do. 

  2  1 

0 

3    4  11 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  A.  Johnston*. 


FIGHTING  AFTER  SURRENDER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.Y.  Catania,  Oban,  S  August,  1900. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  Hon.  Robert 
White's  instructive  letter  in  your  issue  of  4  August.  The 
prolongation  of  hostilities  in  the  Boer  War  can  to  a 
great  extent   be  accounted  for   by  "Fighting  after 
Surrender."    I  will  quote  an  instance  where  I  tried  to 
plead  for  one  Bill  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Irish- 
American   Brigade,    an    erstwhile    "rigger"   in  the 
Johannesburg  mines,  who  was  found  as  caretaker  in 
(I  believe)  Mr.  Samuel  Marks'  house  at  Hatherley  and 
taken  prisoner  though  unarmed.     He  had  told  me, 
before  the  British  entered,  that  he  wished  to  cease 
fighting  and  asked  me  what  the  British  would  do  with 
him  if  he  laid  down  his  arms.     I  told  him  "nothing, 
though  he  deserved  a  worse  fate."    It  was  he  who 
gave  me,  during  a  conversation  between  another  friend 
of  mine  in  captivity  and  Colonel  Blake,  the  fullest 
details  of  the  Boer  plans  and  whereabouts  which  I  tried 
to  transmit  to  Lord  Roberts  by  native  runner.  That  was 
my  reason  for  pleading  for  Bill  Thompson  with  General 
Pole-Carew,  whose  prisoner  he  was.  I  was  justly  laughed 
at,  but  as  an  American  citizen  Thompson  successfully 
pleaded  before  the  Provost  Marshal  with  whom  he  was 
confronted  and  obtained  his  pass  to  Johannesburg. 
With  him,  though  not  a  confederate,  travelled  another 
Boer  passenger  in  the  same  coal-truck  train  in  which 
I  left  Pretoria.    That  "  gentleman  "  had  a  pass  to  quite 
another  place  than  Johannesburg  and  yet  I  discovered 
he  was  one  who  had  slipped  through  our  fingers  and 
has  probably  by  now  rejoined  the  commando  to  which 
he  informed  someone  that  he  was  going.    There  was 
in  fact  no  system  for  seeing  these  burghers  home.  I 
quite  agree  with  Major  White  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  those  who  surrender  a  Martini  and  con- 
ceal a  Mauser  ;  still  it  was  astounding  to  see  almost  as 
many  fighting  burghers  in  the  streets  of  Pretoria  after 
its  occupation  as  there  were  British  to  garrison  it. 
Having   satisfactorily   handed   over   their    rifle  and 
taken   the  oath  of  neutrality  they  should  have  been 
sent  elsewhere  than  to  their  farms,  pending  a  more 
satisfactory  moment  for  their   home  coming.  What 
has   been    the    result?     Small    detachments   of  our 
troops  have  been  cut  up   owing   no  doubt   to  the 
information  of  spies,  who  had  at  some   time  been 
left  behind  to  surrender  "  with  a  purpose."  Through- 
out the  war  we  have  acquired  towns,  villages  and 
districts  and  then  evacuated  them  or  left  them  insuffi- 
ciently garrisoned  to  the  detriment  of  the  would-be- 
subdued  burgher  who  has  been  compelled  to  continue 
the  war  or  lose  his  life  and  property.  Ladybrand, 
Wupener,    Dewetsdorp   and    Thaba   Nchu    were  all 
instances  of  unfulfilled  bargains  on  our  part  with  the 
wretched  burghers.    Turning  to  the  latter  paragraph  of 
Mr.  White's  letter,  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  strong 
feeling  of  the  loyalists  against  our  lenient  treatment  of 


rebels.  We  shall  have  another  war  or  at  any  rate  dis- 
quiet if  this  continues. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir. 
your  obedient  servant,  Rossi. vv. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  EXAMINATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Chawton  Lodge,  Alton,  Hants,  6  August,  1900. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  an  article  both  diverting  and 
instructive  on  "The  Fruits  of  Examination"  puts  a 
sic  to  an  examinee's  spelling  skait  for  skate.  Had  I  a 
brief  for  that  examinee's  defence  I  should  suggest  that 
he  might  be  a  keen  student  of  "  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  Pickwick  Club  by  Charles  Dickens  "  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  of  which  (in  the  first  edition)  he  would 
have  observed  that  the  word  was  eleven  times  spelt 
ska  it. 

May  I  make  an  addition  to  the  instances  of  mis- 
translation from  Latin,  which  may  be  new  to  some 
readers?  It  is  related  of  an  undergraduate  examinee 
that  he  was  confronted  with  a  line  in  Latin  comedy, 
spoken  by  a  slave  who  had  been  sent  to  market  to  his 
master.  "  Piscis  (pedantic,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
spelling  for  piscis)  ex  sententia.  nactus  sum."  The 
ingenious  rendering  submitted  to  the  examiners  was 
"  i  was  purposely  born  a  fish." — I  remain,  &c. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


CRUELTY  TO  DOGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ealing,  25  July. 
Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  Bailey's  letter  on  the  Impor- 
tation of  Dogs  which  you  have  recently  published. 
Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  allow  me  to  state  my  own 
case  ? 

Last  autumn  my  family  and  I  visited  Ireland,  taking 
with  us  a  little  pet  dog.  The  Muzzling  Order  was  in 
operation  in  the  district  in  which  we  resided  during  our 
visit,  and  our  dog  and  all  other  dogs  with  which  he 
came  in  contact  were  muzzled  with  the  regulation 
muzzle.  In  April  I  obtained  a  permit  to  bring  the  dog 
back  with  me  to  my  London  residence,  on  condition  of 
keeping  him  isolated  on  the  same  premises  for  six 
months,  and  having  him  muzzled  with  a  wire  muzzle, 
and  accompanied  by  a  responsible  person,  when  taken 
off  the  premises  for  exercise.  While  in  London  these, 
conditions  were  rigidly  observed.  It  became,  however, 
necessary  for  me  to  remove  from  London,  and  I  applied 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  permission  to  take  my 
dog  to  my  present  residence  in  Ealing.  This  was 
curtly  refused,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  that  the  dog  must  remain  on  the  premises. 
I  wrote  again,  pointing  out  that  the  house  would  be 
unoccupied  after  5  June,  and  as  it  did  not  belong  to  me, 
I  could  not  leave  the  dog  there,  and  asked  for  further 
advice.  The  reply  I  received  was  that  I  should  either 
have  the  dog  returned  to  Ireland  (where,  of  course,  he 
has  no  home),  or  sent  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  the 
remainder  of  the  period  of  detention.  Again  I  appealed, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  allow  me  to  keep  the 
dog  in  my  present  residence  under  the  same  conditions 
that  had  been  observed  with  reference  to  him  in  London, 
and  pointing  out  that  these  premises  were  better  adapted 
for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Board  than  the 
former  had  been,  and  that,  if  necessary,  I  would  keep 
him  isolated  and  muzzled  for  six  months. 

Not  having  received  any  reply,  I  removed  the  dog( 
chained  and  muzzled,  on  5  June.  On  the  9th  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Board  reiterating  their  previous 
refusal.  I  then  sent  the  dog  to  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
On  Sunday,  the  10th  inst. ,  I  was  visited  by  a  police 
officer,  who  subjected  me  to  a  rigorous  examination, 
and  suggested  fines  and  imprisonment.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  went  further.  They 
sent  an  inspector  to  forbid  the  surgeon,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  to  take  the  dog  off  the  premises  for  his  accus- 
tomed exercise,  even  when  muzzled  with  the  regulation 
wire  muzzle  approved  by  the  Board,  led  by  a  responsible 
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person  and  attached  to  that  person  by  a  chain.  I  pro- 
tested against  the  cruelty  of  denying  the  dog  exercise, 
and  inquired  why  it  should  be  refused  in  Ealing  when 
it  had  been  permitted  in  London,  but  without  effect.  I 
was  merely  referred  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

I  may  mention  that  while  in  London  the  dog  was 
visited  at  intervals  of  ten  days  by  an  officer  of  police, 
who  frankly  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing  of  dogs, 
and  had  no  veterinary  training.  On  such  occasions  he 
took  a  notebook  from  his  pocket  and  carefully  com- 
pared the  description  of  the  dog  with  the  original,  and 
when  he  had  assured  himself  that  the  "black  tip  on 
tail "  and  the  brown  ears  had  not  changed  during  the 
interval,  his  official  responsibility  was  ended. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  distress 
caused  both  to  the  dog  and  to  his  owners  by  such  red- 
tape  tyranny,  and  for  myself  I  find  it  difficult  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  still  live  in  a  country  which 
prides  itself  upon  individual  liberty. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Hinkson. 


TASTE  IN  HYMNS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Frieston,  Stonebridge  Park,  N.W.,  31  July,  1900. 

Sir, — I  read  with  surprise  and  regret  your  review  of 
a  volume  of  poems  by  Annie  Matheson  in  your  last 
issue.  I  nev^r  so  fully  realised  how  widely  taste  in 
reading  may  vary.  The  two  items  your  reviewer 
selects  for  condemnation  are  those  which  afforded  me 
special  pleasure.  One  is  the  Preface.  He  says  that 
the  writer  therein  "prates"  about  one  thing,  "grows 
garrulous"  over  another,  and  makes  some  "claims" 
about  a  third.  The  terms  can  hardly  be  accurate. 
The  whole  Preface  could  be  said  aloud  in  four  or  five 
minutes.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  accomplish  all  this  in 
so  short  a  period.  The  objection  he  raises  is,  that  the 
authoress  [sic]  in  recording  her  gratitude  has  referred 
to  herself.  Since  dedications  passed  out  of  fashion  the 
Preface  has  become  the  place  where  an  author  may  be 
personal.  If  your  reviewer  could  always  have  applied 
his  principle,  he  would  have  warned  his  readers  from 
"  Friends  in  Council "  because  of  the  first  page  ; 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  would  be  condemned  because  Milton 
speaks  of  his  own  blindness  ;  and  Socrates,  also 
charged  with  prating  and  garrulity,  being  tried  by  him, 
would  not  have  been  saved  from  the  hemlock. 

The  other  matter  is  a  child's  hymn,  which  your 
reviewer  describes  as  "  pointless."  Editors  of  hymnals 
do  not  agree  with  him,  for  it  has  a  place  in  most 
hymnals  compiled  since  this  child's  tender  prayer  has 
become  known.  If  the  work  of  such  a  composition  can 
be  judged  by  the  success  it  attains  among  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  then  this  hymn  must  take  high 
rank,  for  now  there  are  few  better  known  or  liked 
among  children.  It  needs  strong  justification  for  alter- 
ing a  hymn  when  it  has  become  common  property.  Most 
readers  feel  this  one  has  no  need  of  altering,  even  if  the 
composer  think  it  to  be  "  faulty  and  imperfect."  It  is 
not  yet  a  literary  offence  for  a  writer  to  be  modest. 
One  writer  in  republishing  his  works  says  in  the  preface 
that  parts  are  "overloaded  with  gaudy  and  ungraceful 
ornament,  and  have  scarcely  a  paragraph  which  his 
mature  judgment  approved."  I  can  even  imagine  your 
reviewer  turning  to  his  own  criticism  at  some  future 
time,  and,  after  the  example  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor just  quoted,  regarding  it  as  "faulty  and  im- 
perfect." Yours  sincerely, 

H.  Le  Marciiant. 

I  Our  correspondent  shows  a  want  of  experience, 
strange  in  a  public  (and  pulpit)  speaker,  in  doubting  if 
prating,  garrulity,  and  unwarranted  claims  can  be  com- 
pressed into  a  period  of  five  minutes.  Equally  simple 
is  his  supposition  that  because  most  hymnals  include  a 
particular  hymn  it  must  necessarily  be  a  good  one. — 
l£n.  S.  R.| 


REVIEWS. 

TENNYSON'S  FIRST  EDITOR. 

"The  Early  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson."  Edited 
with  commentaries  and  notes  together  with  the 
various  readings,  a  transcript  of  the  poems  sup- 
pressed, and  a  bibliography.  By  John  Churton 
Collins.    London  :  Methuen.    1900.  6s. 

AN  amateur  of  poetry  who  chances  to  have  been  born 
during  the  last  fifty  years  of  Tennyson's  life  will 
be  able  to  say  of  his  first  editor  that  "  he  shines  upon 
a  hundred  fields  and  all  of  them  I  know."  Surely  of 
no  other  English  poet's  verses  can  memory  ever  have 
retained  so  many.  It  is  probable  that  the  late  James 
Payn  could  have  done  for  a  great  part  of  Tennyson 
what  Macaulay  was  believed  capable  of  doing  for 
"Paradise  Lost,"  and  if  by  some  imaginary  malignity 
of  chance  the  text  of  Tennyson  were  to  disappear,  it 
might  in  all  likelihood  be  restored  line  for  line  by  any 
newspaper  of  wide  circulation  which  chose  to  make  a 
public  appeal  to  the  common  memory.  Many  a  reader 
will  pounce  at  once  in  virtue  of  this  familiarity  upon 
the  misquotation  from  "The  Gardener's  Daughter" 
which  we  notice  in  the  preface — 

"  As  black  as  ashbuds  in  the  front  of  March." 

"  As  "  before  "  ashbud  "  would  have  been  to  Tennyson 
of  all  poets  an  impossible  collocation.  Of  course  there 
are  some  even  of  these  early  and  best-known  poems 
which  few  probably  can  quote  or  repeat— among  them 
the  "  Adeline"  and  "  Madeline"  series  of  effusions — to 
which,  however,  we  happen  to  be  grateful  at  this 
moment  because  they  have  put  us  in  mind  of  Bon 
Gaultier's  Cousin  Caroline  and  her  burnt  cork.  As  far 
as  unfamiliarity  goes  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of 
the  suppressed  primitiae  and  of  the  prize  poem,  here 
appended,  on  Timbuctoo,  full  as  it  is  of  Miltonic 
reminiscence  and  by  no  means  empty  of  Tennysonian 
promise. 

It  is  naturally  a  salient  point  in  this  primary  edition 
that  it  takes  full  note  of  Tennyson's  many  variants — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  familiar  and  felicitous  substi- 
tution of  "  pear"  and  "  gable-  wall  "  for  "  peach"  and 
"garden-wall"  by  which  he  added  a  characteristic 
touch  at  once  of  homeliness  and  desertion  to  the 
Moated  Grange.  A  good  many  of  these  variants  were 
inserted  by  way  of  correcting  slips  in  natural  history. 
We  have  always  thought  that  the  phrase  "sudden 
laughters  of  the  jay,"  which  was  the  original  reading 
for  "  sudden  scritches,"  took  us  back  to  a  time  when 
the  young  poet  had  not  yet  discriminated  between  the 
notes  of  the  jay  and  the  woodpecker,  since  the  scritch 
of  the  jay  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  similitude  be  likened 
to  a  laugh  ;  but  it  may  be  noted  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  same  volume,  that  of  1833,  contained  the  lines — 
"  Her  rapid  laughters  wild  and  shrill 
As  laughters  of  the  woodpecker 
From  the  bosom  of  a  hill  " — 

which  seem  to  make  the  point  doubtful.  Another  cor- 
rection was  "The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  fly." 
Up  to  1889  the  reading  was  "  bee,"  an  insect  which  Mr. 
Churton  Collins  thinks  that  the  swallow  "  for  obvious 
reasons  does  not  and  could  not  hunt."  Well,  in  the 
southern  county  in  which  this  is  written  bees  and 
swallows  must  be  continually  meeting  above  the 
heather,  and,  waiving  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  thing,  we  are  not  persuaded  that  "bee"  might 
not  have  been  justified  as  a  vague  generic  term. 
At  all  events,  if  swallows  do  not  hunt  bees,  neither  do 
they,  barring  the  so-called  "  crane-fly,"  hunt  what  we 
commonly  call  flies.  Apropos  of  swallows  the  phrase 
in  "Maud"  "  the  swallow  is  speared  by  the  shrike" 
suggests  the  reflection  that  a  swallow  albeit  a  con- 
ceivable is  a  very  unlikely  victim  to  find  in  a  shrike's 
larder.  Did  Tennyson  make  another  slip  when  he 
wrote  in  "  Ginone  " 

"  The  golden  bee 
Is  lily-cradled  :  I  alone  awake  "  ? 
A  siesta  on  the  part  of  the  bee  is  clearly  intended  ;  but 
it  is  precisely  in  the  hot  high  noon  that  bees  are 
busiest,  and  as  Vergil  had  it,  "  fervet  opus  redolentque 
thymo  fragrant ia  mella."  It  would  seem  to  be  rather 
during  inclement  days  that  bees  creep  into  crannies  or 
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drowse  clinging  in  a  torpid  posture.  The  phrase  "  and 
the  cicala  sleeps  "  in  the  same  passage  had  long  been 
noted  as  inaccurate — "  sole  sub  ardenti  resonant  arbusta 
cicadis "  was  the  noonday  phrase  of  Corydon — but 
Tennyson  let  it  stand  till  1884  when  he  substituted 
"  and  the  winds  are  dead,"  thus  securing  accuracy,  says 
Mr.  Churton  Collins,  "  at  the  heavy  price  of  a  pointless 
pleonasm."  But  why  pleonasm  ?  Is  it  pleonastic  in  a 
poet  to  mention  the  winds  merely  because  he  has  just 
said  that  "  a  noonday  quiet  held  the  hill"? 

In  point  of  fact  "pleonasm"  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  haste  for  "platitude"  or  some  such  term, 
and  this  brings  us  to  a  passage  in  the  preface  which  has 
occasioned  us  no  little  surprise.  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
begins  by  pointing  out,  rather  superfluously  as  we  think, 
that  most  of  the  stock  figures  of  speech  are  exemplified 
in  Tennyson.  Of  what  voluminous  poet  could  not  the 
same  be  said  ?  But  it  is  his  selection  of  instances 
that  is  so  astonishing.  He  actually  quotes  as  an 
oxymoron — 

"  Behold  them  unbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all." 

The  stock  instance  of  oxymoron  in  Tennyson  is  "faith 
unfaithful  "  &c. ,  and  even  "  antithesis  "  or  "conceit" 
would  be  big  words  to  use  about  the  daily  procedure 
of  men  who  crawl  up  to  stags,  or  trout,  or  Boers. 

"  The  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam  " 

is  given  as  an  instance,  not  of  onomatopoeia,  but  of 
paronomasia !  We  are  no  sticklers  for  pedantry  in 
these  matters  and,  as  regards  "  hyperbaton  "  we  take 
no  shame  that  we  had  to  look  it  out  in  Liddell  and 
Scott.    The  instance  given  by  Mr.  Churton  Collins  is 

"  The  dew-impearled  winds  of  dawn  " — 

and  this  quotation  also  does  not  seem  to  square  with 
the  definition  given  of  hyperbaton  as  "  the  inversion  of 
words  or  clauses  in  a  sentence."  But,  in  any  case, 
that  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  who  is  undoubtedly  and  even 
par  excellence  a  scholar,  should  misuse,  or  suffer  to  be 
misused,  such  words  as  paronomasia  and  pleonasm 
seems  to  betoken  a  want  of  care  somewhere,  and — to 
get  all  our  grumbling  over  in  one  paragraph — it  would 
also  seem  that  the  proof-sheets  have  not  been  over- 
conscientiously  corrected.  Our  eye  ought  not  to  be 
annoyed  by  errors  such  as  Rossetti  with  one  s,  Con- 
futzer  for  Confutzee,  "  superto  "  for  "  superbo," 
"  navilus  "  for  "  navibus,"  and  "  moans  "  for  "  moons." 

For  the  rest,  and  on  the  whole,  Tennyson's  admirers 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  first  editor, 
who  is  fortunately  above  that  rhapsodical  sentimentality 
— twaddle,  to  call  it  by  its  proper  name — which  might 
have  made  this  commentary  so  disgustful  in  other  hands. 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  has  been  under  the  happy  obliga- 
tion of  drawing  largely  upon  his  own  excellent  "  Illus- 
trations of  Tennyson,"  a  collection  of  parallel  passages 
of  which  it  appears  that  some  have  been  found  stupid  and 
perverse  enough  to  say  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  arraign 
Tennyson  as  a  plagiarist.  In  Mr.  Churton  Collins' 
words — "to  apply  the  term  plagiarism  to  Tennyson's 
use  of  his  predecessors  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
resolve  some  noble  fabric  into  its  stones  and  bricks, 
and,  confounding  the  one  with  the  other,  to  taunt  the 
architect  with  appropriating  an  honour  which  belongs 
to  the  quarry  and  the  potter."  Is  there  any  authority, 
by  the  way,  for  a  potter  making  bricks  ?  Perhaps  "  the 
quarry  and  the  brick  kiln  "  might  be  an  improvement  to 
the  sense  though  not  to  the  sound. 

We  cannot  quite  make  out  whether  this  is  meant  to 
be  the  first  volume  of  a  complete  edition.  If  it  is,  we 
think  that  Messrs.  Methuen  would  do  well  to  follow  it 
up  with  a  good  critical  life  of  the  poet.  A  son  can 
seldom  be  his  father's  best  biographer,  and  the  two 
heavy  tomes  which  Lord  Tennyson  gave  us  were  felt  at 
the  time  to  be  unsatisfactory  both  in  their  biographical 
and  literary  aspect.  Mr.  James  Knowles'  two  papers 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  gave,  it  was  observed,  in 
their  brief  compass,  a  more  vivid  presentment.  Much 
material  of  this  kind  was  either  called  forth  by  the  Life 
or  has  since  made  its  appearance  in  contemporary 
memoirs,  and,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
finds  himself  in  the  mood  or  the  position  to  write  such 
a  book,  we  should  like  to  see  it  written. 


CHINESE  JOTTINGS. 

"  China  and  the  Present  Crisis."     By  Joseph  Walton, 
M.P.    London  :  Sampson  Low.    1900.  6s. 

TT  AVING  spent  eight  months  quite  recently  in  travel 
J-  A  through  China,  Japan  and  Korea,  with  the 
special  object  of  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  political 
and  commercial  situation  from  the  best-informed  men 
on  the  spot,  Mr.  Walcon  has  qualified  himself,  in  one 
sense,  to  write  an  opportune  andfinstructive  book.  But 
he  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  proposing  to  himself  very 
much  the  same  objects  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
so  that  he  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  forestalled. 
Tacitly  recognising  the  position,  he  has  produced 
what  may  serve  practically  as  an  abridgment  of  the 
more  important  work.  He  saw  many  interesting 
men,  was  everywhere  courteously  and  hospitably 
received,  and  jots  down  menus  and  conversation  with  a 
frankness  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is  more  or  less  amusing 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Titoff,  the  engineer  of  the  Russian 
Northern  line,  protested  jokingly  against  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's  statement  that  Newchwang  and  its  hinter- 
land were  full  of  Russian  soldiers  ;  avowing  that  he 
had  taken  immense  trouble  to  collect  150  men  from  a 
wide  area  to  receive  him  with  fitting  honours.  But 
about  Mr.  Titoff's  fancy  for  scents  we  care  nothing, 
and  very  little  for  the  details  of  his  abundant  hospi- 
tality. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  at  that  date — 
it  must  be  twelve  months  ago — a  Chinese  gentleman 
with  whom  Mr.  Walton  had  some  conversation  "con- 
sidered that  China  might  be  at  any  moment  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  crisis,"  describing  the  Empress  Dowager 
as  having  "tucked  the  Emperor  under  her  arm,"  and 
going  on  to  say  that,  at  her  death,  there  would  be  three 
factions  striving  for  the  mastery  :  one  under  Yung  Lu, 
a  second  under  Rang  Yi,  and  a  third  under  Prince 
Ching — three  men  who  have  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  crisis  which  has  actually  arisen  before  the  anticipated 
date.  Prince  Tuan  had  not  yet  come  into  notoriety  by  the 
reflected  importance  derived  from  the  heirship  of  his 
son,  and  his  self-identification  with  the  Boxers  and  the 
anti-foreign  campaign.  Mr.  Walton  is  in  accord  with 
everyone  who  has  visited  China — with  everyone  indeed 
we  might  say  who  knows  China,  as  to  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  (1)  our  withdrawal  from  Port  Arthur, 
and  (2)  of  our  acquiescence  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  1898. 
He  heard  from  foreigners  and  Chinese  alike  the  same 
expressions  which  assailed  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  of 
surprised  regret  at  the  weakness  shown  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  throughout  the  crisis.  Prince  Ching 
"made  most  friendly  references  to  England;  said  he 
had  always  regarded  her  as  the  friend  of  China,  but  had 
been  greatly  disappointed  at  the  refusal  of  the  neces- 
sary support  to  the  Chinese  Government  to  enable 
them  to  resist  demands  which  involved  violations 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin."  Mr.  Hillier,  the  manager 
at  Peking  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
"  held  very  strong  views  as  to  the  disastrous  effect 
upon  British  interests  in  China  of  the  want  of  a  firm 
and  definite  policy."  Liu  Kung-yi,  the  Viceroy  of 
Nanking,  was  "  very  friendly  to  England,  but  could  not 
understand  why  the  British  Government  should  have 
allowed  Russia  to  ride  roughshod  over  China,  and 
deeply  regretted  that  our  influence  and  prestige  had 
been  destroyed."  Some  day  we  may  perhaps  hear 
what  Mr.  Kinder  thinks  of  the  Anglo-Russian  railway 
agreement,  and  what  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  thinks  of 
the  withdrawal,  in  face  of  Russian  objection,  of  our 
demand  that  Talien-wan  should  be  made  a  treaty  port. 
Mr.  Walton's  opinion  of  the  new  "port  of  Ching-wan- 
tao  where  there  is  neither  harbour  nor  population  "  may 
be  commended,  in  the  meantime,  to  those  who  include 
it  among  "  concessions  "  obtained.  Criticism  may  run 
riot,  in  fact,  upon  what  the  Government  has  done  and 
has  left  undone  in  the  North.  But  at  Wei-hai-wei  he 
enters  on  more  contentious  ground.  His  assertion  that 
a  railway  could  be  made  from  Wei-hai-wei  to  Chefoo 
does  not  prove  that  one  could  be  made  from  Wei-hai-wei 
inland  ;  nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  merchants  who 
have  vested  interests  at  Chefoo  would  be  anxious 
to  see  a  diversion  of  trade.  Equally  controversial, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  his  proposal  that  Wei-hai-wei 
should  be  handed  over  to  Germany  ;  though  he  puts  it 
forward  without  hesitation  or  doubt.     For  handing 
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back  not  only  We:-hai-wei  but  Kiaochow  and  Port 
Arthur  to  China,  much  might  b  •  said  ;  but  that  is 
another  story,  in  which  place  might  perhaps  be  found 
for  comment  on  his  eulogy  of  the  "  qualities  of  courage, 
energy  and  enterprise  "  which  the  Germans  are  dis- 
playing by  contrast  to  our  own  "policy  of  drift." 

On  his  way  up  the  Yangtze,  Mr.  Walton  had  inter- 
views with  the  great  Viceroys  upon  whose  attitude  so 
much  now  depends,  and  with  whose  capacity  he  was 
favourably  impressed.  He  pays  a  fitting  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  scenery  of  the  gorges,  and  feels  a 
natural  pride  in  being  the  first  to  descend  the  rapids 
in  a  steamer.  His  description  of  shooting  the  Yeh-tan 
rapid  in  Mr.  Archibald  Little's  small  steam  launch  is 
one  of  the  best  bits  of  description  in  the  book.  The 
trip  to  Chung-king  and  back  has  since  been  accom- 
plished by  H.M.  gunboats  "  Woodcock  "  and  "  Wood- 
lark,"  whose  incapacity  for  the  work  Mr.  Walton 
severely  criticises.  They  were  admittedly  not  designed 
or  very  well  suited  for  the  experiment,  but  they  were 
the  best  craft  available,  and  they  at  least  did  the  job. 

At  a  moment  more  favourable  for  its  reception,  Mr. 
Walton  reproduces  the  address  which  he  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  his  return  from  his  trip 
four  months  ago.  Public  anxiety  was  concentrated  at 
that  time  on  South  Africa,  and  was  indifferent  to  a 
topic  which  has  now  eclipsed  even  South  Africa  in  the 
public  mind.  There  is  much  in  it  that  may  be  read 
with  profit,  though  it  fail  to  command  unqualified 
assent.  There  is  in  fact  running  through  this  speech, 
as  through  the  whole  book,  a  denunciation  of  our  own 
Government  and  a  desire  to  exalt  the  policy  of  others 
by  contrast,  which  tends  to  defeat  its  own  end.  Our 
Eastern  policy  has  been  defective  enough,  Heaven 
knows,  and  shows  not  much  sign  of  definite  purpose 
yet.  But  no  man  is  wholly  bad  ;  and  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  proportion  even  in  sin.  He  is  on  safer  ground 
in  condemning  the  placidity  with  which  we  accepted 
the  coup  d'etat  from  which  all  subsequent  troubles  have 
sprung ;  and  is  able,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  remind  us 
with  effect  that  his  statements  in  that  sense  and  the 
policy  indicated  were  ridiculed  by  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  chapter  on  "The  Present 
Crisis,"  in  which  he  recapitulates  his  criticism,  is  indeed 
the  best  in  the  book  and  constitutes  an  indictment 
which  Mr.  Brodrick  will  find  it  less  easy  now  to  put 
aside. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  those  portions  of 
Mr.  Walton's  book  which  relate  to  China  that  we  must 
pass  by  his  comments  on  Saigon  and  Singapore,  and 
dismiss  even  his  visit  to  Colombo  with  the  remark  that 
the  "curious  plant  "  seen  on  the  lawns,  "  the  leaves  of 
which  close  up  immediately  you  touch  them,"  is  the 
familiar  sensitive  plant  of  which  he  might  have  seen 
acres  in  the  Singapore  Botanical  Gardens,  also  growing 
wild. 

On  some  principle  of  topsy-turveydom  imbibed,  we 
presume,  in  the  Far  East,  the  book  ends  with  a  narra- 
tive of  visits  to  Japan  and  Korea  with  which  the  tour 
really  began.  Partly  that  we  have  reached  our  limit  of 
space,  and  partly  that  of  books  upon  Japan  there  has 
been  no  end,  we  must  pass  over  this  section  with  a 
recommendation  to  our  readers  to  examine  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Walton  interviewed  several  leading  Japanese 
statesmen  ;  and  their  comments  on  the  relations  of 
Russia  and  Japan,  and  on  politics  and  prospects 
generally  in  the  Far  East,  derive  interest  from  subse- 
quent events.  Mr.  Walton's  industry  in  acquiring  infor- 
mation was  indeed  phenomenal  ;  and  if  there  is  evidence 
of  superficiality,  we  may  remember  that  a  man  does  not 
master  China  or  the  Far  Eastern  problem  in  an  eight 
months'  tour.  What  he  has  done,  as  he  says  at  the 
outset,  is  to  give  "a  brief  account  of  his  journey  and 
of  some  of  the  information  he  gathered."  Criticism  of 
literary  style  would  be  out  of  place  in  dealing  with  a 
compilation  of  facts  and  of  observations  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men — a  compilation  which  bears 
evident  traces  of  original  epistolary  or  elocutionary  form. 
As  to  views,  though  there  is  a  superabundance  of  poli- 
tical criticism  which  imparts  to  the  whole  book  the 
flavour  of  an  Opposition  speech,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  tlie  criticism  is  prevalently  wrong.  There  are 
an  index  and  a  useful  map  showing  the  various  railway 
concessions  and  the  nationality  of  the  conccssionnaires. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  SURREY. 

"The  Birds  of  Surrey."    By  J.  A.  Bucknill.    London  r 
Porter,     igoo.    21s.  net. 

WE  have  nothing  but  welcome  for  Mr.  Bucknill's 
excellent  volume  on  the  birds  of  Surrey.  Mr. 
Bucknill  has  done  his  work  right  well,  and,  as  the 
result  of  years  of  personal  observation  and  inquiry  and 
correspondence,  produced  a  book  which  is  careful  and 
scientific,  and  yet  not  pervaded,  as  books  of  this 
character  often  are,  by  crushing  dulness.  Mr.  Bucknill 
does  not  attempt  to  write  finely,  still  less  to  tickle  an 
ignorant  section  of  the  public  by  caricatures  of  bird 
life,  which,  in§  another  book  just  published  and  lying 
before  us,  are  introduced  by  such  titles  as  "  Birds 
at  a  Parish  Council,"  "Birds  at  a  Soup  Kitchen" 
and  so  forth.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  pro- 
test against  the  publication  of  books  full  of  these 
puerilities,  not  to  say  inanities.  Who  reads  such 
nonsense  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  and  yet  these  books 
continue  to  appear  from  time  to  time  to  the  annoyance 
of  intelligent  lovers  of  birds  and  bird  life.  Perhaps  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  be  unconscious  of  their 
existence.  We  welcome  all  good  books  on  birds,  no- 
matter  how  numerous  they  may  be,  written  by  purely 
scientific  naturalists  ;  we  welcome  all  good  books  on 
birds,  no  matter  how  numerous  they  be,  written  by 
observers,  who,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  words,  are 
poets  and  artists  :  we  have  no  room  on  our  shelves  for 
books,  no  matter  how  few  they  be,  written  by  the  tire- 
some people  who  would  make  up  by  playfulness  what 
they  lack  in  scientific  knowledge  and  literary  instinct. 

Mr.  Bucknill's  book  treats  largely  of  the  birds  within 
the  Metropolitan  area,  as  well  as  in  what  he  calls  "  the 
country"  part  of  Surrey,  and  many  of  his  notes  con- 
cerning the  species  found  at  Wimbledon  Common, 
Putney  Heath,  Dulwich  and  Streatham  will  delight, 
and  perhaps  astonish  too,  many  Londoners  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  ornithology  of  their  city  and  its 
suburbs.  One  of  the  most  delightful  and,  now  that  the 
public  are  confined  to  the  footpath,  most  secluded  spots 
immediately  around  London  is  Coombe  Wood.  You 
may  see  something  of  Coombe,  though  scarcely  the 
best  part,  by  walking  along  the  private  road  (which  is 
practically  a  public  one)  leading  from  Kingston  Hill  to 
Wimbledon  and  Merton,  and  a  little  more  by  exchanging 
this  road  for  the  footpath  at  the  back  of  Coombe  House, 
which  leads  to  Wimbledon  or  back  into  Kingston  Vale. 
It  is  filled  with  rabbits,  which  are  careless  of  man  either 
walking  or  cycling,  and  feed  close  to  the  road  and 
path  ;  whilst  its  inner  glades  are  frequented  by  many 
birds.  It  was  in  this  charming  wood  that  Constable 
and  Stothard  used  to  roam  in  search  of  scenery  for 
their  canvases,  taking  their  frugal  lunch  there,  and 
quenching  their  thirst  at  a  favourite  spring.  Much 
more  recently  Coombe  was  a  favourite  spot  with 
entomologists,  and  if  you  glance  through  Morris' 
work  on  British  butterflies  you  will  see  it  referred  to  as 
a  locality  for  Iris  and  various  other  choice  or  scarce 
insects.  Iris  has  probably  long  since  disappeared  from 
this  London  wood — looked  at  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  it 
seems  to  be  little  else  — but  uncommon  birds  still  find  a 
blessed  sanctuary  there.  The  cirl-bunting,  which  some 
ardent  south-country  ornithologists  have  never  even 
had  the  fortune  to  see  or  hear,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bucknill 
to  have  actually  nested  at  Coombe  so  recently  as  1898. 
The  cirl-bunting  is  a  near  relation  of  the  yellowhammer. 
Speaking  of  the  latter  as  a  Surrey  bird,  Mr.  Bucknill 
remarks  only  too  truly  that  near  the  Metropolis  it 
gets  scarce.  During  the  present  season  we  have  seen- 
and  heard  close  to  London  a  number  of  birds  not 
commonly  associated  with  the  ways  of  man  and  the 
outskirts  of  great  cities,  amongst  others  the  wood-wren 
near  Bromley,  the  willow-wren  on  Putney  Heath,  the 
turtledove  at  Wimbledon,  the  skylark  and  commonwhite- 
throat  at  Barnes  and  the  titlark  at  Acton.  But  only  once 
or  twice  have  we  heard  the  sizzing  note  of  the  yellow- 
hammer,  that  most  familiar  sound  of  the  real  country- 
side hedges  in  the  heat  of  summer  when  most  other 
birds  have  lost  their  voices  for  awhile.  As  a  songster 
the  yellowhammer  is  not  in  a  high  class,  and  yet  many 
dwellers  in  the  country  would  be  sad  at  missing  its 
monotonous  little  refrain  uttered  from  the  top  twigs  of 
the  roadside  hedge.    The  yellowhammer  nests,  too,. 
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much  later  than  most  British  birds,  frequently  bringing 
off  a  second  brood  in  late  July  or  August,  and  re- 
sembling in  this  respect,  we  are  inclined  to  say  from 
personal   observation,  the  corn-bunting  :    and   it  is 
pleasant  to  find  its  distinctive  eggs,  with  their  curious 
etched  lines  of  black  and  brown,  at   a  time  when 
nests  and  eggs  are  but  memories  of  a  season  gone 
by.    What  is  the  cause  of  the  yellowhammer's  rarity 
about  London?    It  is  not  a  shy  bird,  and  should  ap- 
parently find  plenty  of  food  and  nesting  sites,  too,  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  city.    If  Cocmbe  is  now  a  closed 
Paradise   to   Londoners,   Wimbledon    Common  with 
Putney  Heath  adjoining  is  open  to  all.    Yet  few  have 
the  faintest  idea  of  its  wild  beauty,  the  ground  being 
broken  up  and  irregular,  with  birch-covered  mounds 
and  bosky  dells  where  the  plaintive  note  of  the  willow- 
wren  may  be  heard  any  time  in  May  or  June,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  in   the    later   summer.     Mr.  Oliver 
Aplin  was  one  of  the  first,  if  we  recollect  aright,  to 
point  out  that  these  charming  little  "  leaf  warblers  " 
set  up  singing  and  chiming  against  one  another  in  July 
after  the  end  of  the  breeding  season.    We  fear  we  can- 
not hope  that  some  of  the  uncommon  and  interesting 
species,  which  Mr.  Bucknill  through  reliable  observers 
has  managed  to  identify  as  Wimbledon  Common  birds, 
are  anything-  more  than  mere  stragglers  or  accidental 
visitors:  still  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  during  the  nineties 
there  was  actually  found  at  Wimbledon  a  cirl-bunting's 
nest  with  three  eggs,  which  were  taken,  and  actually 
sold  at  Stevens'  Rooms  in  1896.    Then  on  the  same 
common  the  marsh-tit,  one  of  the  brightest  and  boldest 
of  an   entertaining   family,  has  been  found  nesting, 
and  also  it  is  said  the  long-tailed  titmouse.    We  con- 
fess, however,  that  we  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
accept  Mr.  Buckhill's  statement — based  on  information 
supplied  him  by  one  of  his  regular  correspondents — 
that  "a  few  pairs  nest  in  that  place."    Presumably  by 
this  is  meant  that  they  nest  there  each  season.  There 
may  conceivably  be  nests  built  in  the  forks  of  some 
trees  on  the  Common  :  we  feel  only  too  sure  that  nests 
built  in  bushes,  such  as  this  titmouse  commonly  affects, 
would  have  no  chance  whatever.    It  is  astonishing  to 
be  assured  that  the  wood-warbler  nests  at  Wimbledon 
every  year  ;  still  we  have  less  difficulty  in  accepting 
this,  having  found  the  blackcap  on  Putney  Heath  close 
to  the  houses,  the  willow-wren  during   the  present 
season  quite  common  and  at  home.    "The  Birds  of 
Surrey  "also  tells  us  that  the  chiff-chaff  nests  in  the 
same   place,    and   occasionally    the  garden-warbler. 
Much  more  remarkable   is   the   statement   that  the 
Dartford  warbler,  that  very  retiring  species,  has  been 
seen  there  of  late  in  Spring,  whilst  the  grasshopper- 
warbler,  if  it  has  altogether  deserted  Wimbledon,  has 
been  found  at  any  rate  in  neighbouring  Coombe  so 
recently  as  June  1898.    Some  little  time  ago  comment 
was  made  in  the  Saturday  Review  on  the  fact  that 
the  latest  schedule  of  Middlesex  birds  to  be  protected 
the  whole  year,  whilst  rather  absurdly  including  such  a 
species  as  the  honey-buzzard,  left  out  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  grasshopper-warbler.      We  have  never 
heard  near  London  the   fascinating   "  reel  "  of  this 
creature,  which  for  its  minute  size  has,  like  the  sedge- 
warbler,  an  astonishingly  loud  voice  :  but  if  it  occurs  at 
Coombe  in  Surrey,  it  may  well  do  so  in  some  places  in 
Middlesex.    However,  to  be  candid,  we  have  no  hope 
whatever  of  the  Dartford  or  the  grasshopper-warbler 
coming  and  settling  down  as  a  Londoner,  after  the 
example  of  several  other  less  common  British  birds 
within  recent  years.    In  the  sound  and  modest  Yarrell's 
"  British  Birds,"  which  we  take  up  and  read  nowa- 
days with   all   the  delight  of  past  years  when  the 
book  was  still  the  standard  authority  or  text-book,  there 
are  a  good  many  references  to  Streatham  and  Tooting 
as  localities  favoured  by  various  species.  Tooting 
must  have  been  a  delightful  spot  in  those  days— indeed 
it  was  very  nice  twenty  years  ago— and  it  is  curious  to 
read  of  the  migration  of  the  ring-ousels  there  in  the 
thirties.    Bird  life  at  Tooting  is,  alas,  on  a  somewhat 
restricted  scale  to-day,  but  not  far  off  in  the  thickets  of 
Streatham  Common,  there  are  still  cover  and  attraction 
for  a  good  many  species.    There  you  may  look  not  in 
vain  for  the  nightingale   every  spring— though  Mr. 
Bucknill  does  not  include  Streatham  among  the  sub- 
urban localities  for  that  species— and  there,  too,  the  red- 


start is  still  occasionally  to  be  found.  The  redstart  is, 
to  our  mind,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  smaller 
birds.  The  adult  male  in  full  plumage  is  an  exquisite 
little  creature  both  in  colour  and  form.  He  is  as 
sprightly  a  bird  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  and  his  song 
is  melodious  and  engaging.  It  is  a  pity  the  redstart  is 
not  seen  more  often  about  London. 


POLITICS  AND  HISTORY. 

"An  Introduction  to  English  Politics."  By  J.  M.. 
Robertson.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1900. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

TO  all  students  of  history  who  demand  of  their 
subject  something  more  than  an  accurate  chronicle 
of  events,  Mr.  Robertson's  book  should  be  welcome,  if 
not  for  its  positive  achievement,  at  any  rate  for  its 
method  and  its  aim.  The  author  is,  or  intends  to  be,  at 
once  scientific  and  practical.  It  is  his  purpose  to 
suggest  general  laws  of  development  in  the  past,  and 
to  do  so  with  a  view,  indirectly,  to  guidance  for  the- 
present.  He  complains,  with  justice,  that  "our 
students  are,  apparently,  ceasing  to  be  practical,  and 
our  practical  men  are  apparently  ceasing  to  be 
students,"  and  concludes  that  "such  lopsided  develop- 
ment cannot  but  be  harmful  in  practice."  He  has 
attempted,  accordingly,  in  a  series  of  suggestive  essays, 
to  sum  up  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  history  of  the  chief  European  communi- 
ties ;  and  to  state,  as  the  result  of  his  studies,  certain' 
general  laws  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  all  socio- 
logical development.  The  book  is  loaded  with  learn- 
ing and  bristling  with  controversy  ;  every  page  is  a 
challenge  to  some  widely  accepted  belief ;  and  the  bold 
and  summary  treatment  of  long  periods,  the  schematic 
form  which  brevity  has  imposed  on  the  author,  lay  him 
open  on  every  side  to  attack.  It  is  not,  however,, 
here  proposed  to  offer  criticism  in  detail,  but  rather 
briefly  to  touch  upon  the  wider  issue  of  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  the  method  employed. 

Can  there  be  a  science  of  history  ?  Can  there  be  a 
philosophy  of  history?  These  are  the  questions  pro- 
voked by  Mr.  Robertson's  admirable  venture.  And  we 
may  permit  ourselves,  without  undue  scepticism,  to 
answer  them  both  in  the  negative.  Scientific  method 
may,  of  course,  be  applied  to  historical  facts,  and  the 
more  seriouslv  and  patiently  it  is  applied  the  better. 
But  the  facts  are  too  numerous,  too  intricate,  and  too 
imperfectly  known  and  knowable,  the  recurrences  too-- 
problematic,  the  sequences  too  inconstant,  for  it  to  be 
reasonable  to  hope  ever  to  reach  generalisations  com- 
parable in  certainty  or  universality  to  those  which- 
have  been  achieved  by  the  physical  sciences.  The 
"laws"  of  sociology,  so  called,  are,  and  we  fear  must 
remain,  superficial  and  premature  inductions  from  in- 
adequate data  ;  they  may  be  useful  and  they  may  be 
interesting  (though  commonly  they  are  not)  ;  but  they 
are  not,  in  any  valuable  sense,  scientific.  Historical 
judgments  lose  in  depth  in  proportion  as  they  gain  in 
extension  ;  the  element  of  particular  and  unique  cir- 
cumstance overrides  that  of  general  tendency  ;  and  in 
no  really  profitable  sense  is  it  true  that  "  History  repeats 
itself."  It  does  not  follow  that  nothing  may  be  learnt 
from  historical  study.  History  suggests  point  of  view, 
furnishes  analogies,  opens  the  eyes  to  possibilities  ;  and 
a  mind  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  the  past  will,  if 
intelligence  be  not  lacking,  see  more  in  the  present 
than  one  not  thus  instructed.  But  the  present  must  be 
judged  by  its  own  needs  and  conditions  ;  from  the  past 
may  be  derived  suggestions,  but  not  rules.  Historical 
study  may  and  should  be  scientific,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable there  should  ever  be  a  science  of  history. 

But,  further,  is  or  should  the  purpose  of  history 
be  mainly  or  merely  scientific  ?  Many,  perhaps  most- 
historians  of  the  present  day  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  Their  aim,  they  would  say,  is  simply  to 
discover  what  has  occurred  ;  to  ascertain  the  bare 
facts,  if  they  cannot  ascertain  the  general  laws.  The 
exclusiveness  of  this  aim  (which  is  taking  the  life  out 
of  all  history,  and  reducing  to  a  dreary,  pettifogging 
collector's  hobby,  what  should  be,  has  been,  and  will 
be   again   the   noblest  of  intellectual   pursuits) — the? 
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exclusiveness  of  this  aim  is,  however,  with  our  full 
sympathy,  repudiated  by  Mr.  Robertson.  It  is  his 
object,  by  the  study  of  the  past,  to  prepare  and 
enlighten  the  judgment  for  the  problems  of  the  present. 
He  is  concerned  with  what  ought  to  be,  not  merely 
with  what  has  been  and  is.  He  traverses  history 
not  merely  as  a  student,  but  as  a  critic  ;  with  a 
purpose  in  view  philosophic  rather  than  scientific. 
His  version  of  the  facts  is  therefore  (rightly  and 
inevitably)  coloured  throughout  by  his  personal  pre- 
dilections. These,  in  turn,  no  doubt,  have  been 
ripened  and  informed  by  commerce  with  fact  ;  but 
they  remain,  and  must  remain,  Mr.  Robertson's 
opinions.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  he  is  deter- 
mined by  them  in  his  stresses  and  emphases,  in  the 
relative  proportion  and  weight  he  assigns  to  different 
factors  of  development,  above  all,  in  his  judgment  of 
the  comparative  worth  of  various  aspects  of  civilisa- 
tion. For  the  facts  themselves  do  not  bear  on  their 
face  their  own  evaluation  ;  that  must  be  brought  by 
the  contemplating  mind  ;  and  there  is  thus  always  the 
possibility  of  as  many  histories  as  there  are  minds, 
differing  in  value  according  to  the  depth  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  intelligence  that  produces  them.  On  the 
ultimate  value  of  Mr.  Robertson's  work  from  this  point 
of  view  it  would  be  impertinent  to  pretend  to  pro- 
nounce. The  opinions  which  he  professes,  by  implica- 
tion or  otherwise,  are  those  which,  for  the  moment, 
are  of  all  the  most  unpopular.  He  is  an  enemy  of 
Imperialism,  of  war,  and  of  superstition  ;  and  he  finds 
in  his  historical  studies  ample  reason  for  his  faith. 
That  a  student  of  opposite  temper,  a  Treitschke  for 
example,  might  find  and  has  found  in  the  same  field, 
arguments  that  make  for  opposite  conclusions,  is 
evidence  only  of  the  complexity  of  the  material,  and 
the  diversity  of  judgments  of  worth.  As  Mr.  Robertson 
frankly  says,  "All  of  us  understand  by  Progress  the 
moving  of  things  in  the  way  we  want  them  to  go  ;  " 
and  a  wise  man  is  most  grateful  for  the  views  most 
opposed  to  his  own,  especially  if  supported  and  con- 
firmed, as  in  the  present  case,  by  long  and  patient 
labour  in  the  great  quarry  of  history. 

Does  Mr.  Robertson  suppose  that  the  world  is  moving 
towards  his  ideal — the  small  state,  democratic  in 
politics,  yet  aristocratic  in  intellect  and  character, 
exempt  from  superstition  and  courageous  in  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  problems  of  society  ?  Never, 
perhaps,  has  the  course  of  things  appeared  less  con- 
genial to  such  aspirations  ;  and  so  our  author  himself 
appears  to  feel.  Yet  in  a  fine  rhetorical  passage,  he 
closes  on  a  note,  hardly  indeed  of  hope,  but  of  what 
perhaps  is  better,  the  unflagging  courage  of  convic- 
tion. "While  we  continue  at  all,"  he  says,  "  to  take 
interest  in  knowledge,  we  must  needs  strive  to  act 
upon  that  even  as  we  do  upon  passion  ;  and  be  the  hope 
for  betterment  vain  or  not,  it  is  a  hope  '  that  nature 
makes,'  like  another.  The  alternatives  are  cynicism 
and  conformity,  both  more  burdensome,  and  both 
poorer  states  of  mind." 


SANSKRIT  LITERATURE. 

"A  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature."  By  A.  A. 
Macdonell,  Boden  Professor  at  Oxford.  London  : 
Heinemann.    1900.  6s. 

NO  one  probably  will  deny  that  of  all  ancient  litera- 
tures, next  to  the  Greek,  the  Sanskrit  has  the 
largest  claim  to  our  interest.  It  shows  us  the  earliest 
stages  of  Aryan  belief  and  thought,  and  it  shows  us,  in 
a  continuous  unbroken  stream  of  writing,  undisturbed 
by  foreign  influences,  how  that  belief  and  thought 
developed  through  a  period  of  nearly  three  thousand 
years.  Vet  the  English  reader  who  wished  to  under- 
stand what  this  ancient  literature  was,  had  no  complete 
or  adequate  guide  to  turn  to  until  the  publication  of 
the  present  work.  There  was  indeed  Professor  Max 
Midler's  "  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,"  but 
this  was  wtitten  some  forty  years  ago,  and  Sanskrit 
studies  have  not  stood  still  since  then,  when  the  price- 
less dictionary  of  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  was  not  begun. 
Besides  it  dealt  only  with  the  Vedic  period,  which 
is   as    though  one   wrote  a  history  of  Greek  litera- 


ture and  ended  with  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Then 
there  were  Weber's  "Lectures"  in  their  English 
dress,  but  these  are  almost  equally  antiquated, 
though  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  ever 
become  wholly  obsolete.  Sir  Monier  Williams' 
"Indian  Wisdom"  was  a  popular  selection,  not  a 
history.  So  it  chances  that  this  delightful  subject  has 
been  left  for  the  happy  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
Oxford  to  expound  for  the  first  time  as  a  whole  to  an 
appreciative  public.  No  instructor  more  competent 
than  Mr.  Macdonell  could  be  desired.  As  deputy- 
professor,  he  has  long  been  a  leader  of  Sanskrit  teaching 
at  Oxford.  He  is  also  a  man  of  abundant  energy,  and 
fully  in  touch  with  every  advance  of  German  research. 
The  result  of  his  labours  may  therefore  be  taken  to 
represent  the  present  views  of  the  most  qualified 
authorities  on  the  subject.  The  elaborate  bibliography 
appended  to  the  volume  shows  the  wide  range  of  his 
reading  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  debated 
points,  not  ignoring  the  older  opinions,  but  giving  his 
reasons  for  demurring,  is  proof  of  his  scholarly  fairness 
of  mind. 

The  book  is  not  only  trustworthy,  but  interesting. 
No  doubt  it  is  in  parts  too  learned,  too  full  of  long 
Sanskrit  titles,  too  like  a  bookseller's  catalogue 
raisonne,  to  appeal  to  the  casual  reader  of  the  club  ; 
but  this  very  aspect  is  the  necessary  result  of  its 
supreme  merit— that  it  is  a  complete  history,  not  a 
book  of  elegant  extracts.  Besides,  these  arid  patches 
form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  work.  There 
are  many  chapters  which  the  idlest  reader  may  enjoy — 
chapters  on  the  old  life  and  myths  of  the  Vedic  time, 
which  we  have  all  learned  to  love  in  Max  Miiller's  in- 
spiring pages  ;  chapters  on  the  great  Indian  epics,  on 
the  exquisite  lyrics  of  Kalidasa  which  Goethe  so 
admired,  on  the  dramas  which  gradually  grew  out  of 
the  miming  of  the  nautch  dancers,  all  of  which  needs 
no  Orientalist  to  appreciate.  Moreover,  Mr.  Macdonell 
approaches  his  subject  with  enthusiasm  ;  he  describes 
the  real  beauties  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  the  Indian  love  of 
Nature  and  of  woman,  with  a  warmth  which  excites  a 
corresponding  sympathy  ;  and  whether  he  is  describing 
a  scene  in  a  tropical  forest,  where  Krishna  and  his  milk- 
maids (why  call  them  "  cowherdesses  "  ?)  are  at  sport, 
or  is  attempting  the  adventurous  feat  of  reproducing 
Sanskrit  stanzas  in  the  metre  of  the  original,  he  shows 
considerable  literary  skill  and  poetic  feeling.  We 
realise  all  through  that  we  are  following  a  guide  who 
knows  every  inch  of  his  way  and  who  loves  the  scenery 
through  which  he  is  leading  us. 

We  need  say  nothing  about  the  first  half  of 
the  book,  treating  of  the  Vedas  and  their  successors 
in  the  religious  writings  of  the  Brahman  priest- 
hood :  this  is  the  best  known  portion  of  the  work, 
often  dwelt  on  before,  though  the  author  has  found 
fresh  aspects  and  discussed  or  refuted  traditional  views. 
To  our  mind  the  most  valuable,  because  the  least 
familiar,  part  of  the  history  is  the  second  half,  where 
the  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  the  drama,  fables  and  fairy- 
tales of  ancient  and  mediaeval  India  are  described  with 
a  fulness  and  continuity  never  before  attempted  in 
English.  To  many  people  it  will  come  as  a  revelation 
that  Sanskrit,  instead  of  being,  as  they  thought,  a  dead 
language  before  the  Christian  era,  was  so  much  living 
that  actors  spoke  it  in  plays  as  late  as  the  time  of  King 
Alfred.  They  spoke  the  Prakrit  (or  vernacular)  too, 
according  to  their  parts  :  heroes,  priests,  kings  spoke 
Sanskrit,  whilst  women,  children,  servants,  rogues, 
charcoal-burners  and  herds  spoke  the  various  kinds  of 
vernacular  appropriate  to  their  special  stage  of  degra- 
dation. But  the  audience  manifestly  understood  the 
whole  play,  and  it  follows  that  down  to  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  masterpieces  of  Sanskrit  drama  were 
practically  complete,  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  the  language 
of  the  court  and  the  learned,  and  the  lingo  of  the 
people,  went  on  side  by  side,  each  intelligible  to  the 
other.  Very  few  people,  we  suspect,  at  all  realise  the 
wealth  and  extent  of  this  wonderful  Indian  literature. 
Think  of  an  epic  running  to  more  than  200,000  lines, 
eight  times  as  long  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  put 
together,  wherein  a  battle  of  eighteen  days  takes 
20,000  stanzas  to  describe,  and  a  hero  is  interrupted  in 
the  act  of  advancing  to  fight,  by  having  to  listen  to 
eighteen  cantos  of  a  philosophical  discourse  !    But  all 
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Indian  poetry  is  not  so  long-winded  or  disproportioned 
or  interpolated  as  the  Mahabharata.  There  are  those 
exquisite  lyrics  of  Kalidasa,  the  "  Cloud  Messenger" 
and  the  "  Cycle  of  the  Seasons,"  written  in  the  fifth 
century  a.d.;  there  is  the  "Century  of  Love"  of 
Bhartrihari,  poet,  scholar,  and  philosopher,  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  many  more.  "  In  all  this  lyric 
poetry  the  bright  eyes  and  beauty  of  Indian  girls 
find  a  setting  in  scenes  brilliant  with  blossoming  trees  ; 
fragrant  with  flowers,  gay  with  the  plumage  and  vocal 
with  the  song  of  birds,  diversified  with  lotus  ponds 
steeped  in  tropical  sunshine,  and  with  large-eyed 
gazelles  reclining  in  the  shade.  Some  of  its  gems  are 
well  worthy  of  having  inspired  the  genius  of  Heine  to 
produce  such  lyrics  as  'Die  Lotusblume'  and  '  Auf 
Flugeln  desGesanges.'  "  The  Professor  can  be  eloquent, 
we  see.  as  well  as  learned,  and  he  has  a  subject  which 
calls  forth  all  his  powers.  He  has  produced  an 
admirable  and  most  suggestive  book. 


THE  COMING  ECONOMIC  TERROR. 

Monopolies   and   Trusts."      By    Richard    T.  Ely. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1900.    5s.  net. 

THERE  is  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating the  misfortunes  of  a  friendly  rival.  The 
Englishman  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  regarding  with 
philosophic  calm  the  spectacle  of  the  American  wrest- 
ling with  the  problem  of  monopoly.  The  name,  indeed, 
remains  to  worry  the  economist  who  is  concerned  for 
accurate  definition  ;  the  abuse,  in  its  worst  form,  may 
seem  for  us  to  belong  to  the  history  of  the  past.  It  no 
longer  influences  elections  or  draws  forth  diatribes  from 
the  Bench.  It  is  true  that  we  still  have  the  natural 
monopoly,  the  control  of  local  transport  or  the  supply 
to  small  areas  of  the  necessities  of  civilised  existence. 
But  this  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  dangerous  abuse. 
We  are  confident  in  our  powers  of  control  and  regula- 
tion, and  for  good  or  ill  have  adopted  the  principle  of 
municipal  working.  But  the  application  of  similar 
methods  to  the  monopoly  of  the  future  would  need  an 
unbounded  faith  in  the  socialistic  ideal.  The  type  is  far 
different.  It  arises  from  the  system  of  competition,  and 
belongs  to  a  world  which  defies  the  regulation  of  Statute 
Law. 

The  tendency  towards  concentration  of  capital  in 
modern  industry  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  ;  but  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  be  reminded  from  America,  where 
the  tendency  is  most  evident,  that  mere  mass  of  capital 
does  not  in  itself  constitute  monopoly.  It  may  even  be 
a  sign  of  the  severest  competition.  In  view  of  this  it  is 
•well  to  keep  in  mind  the  definition  of  monopoly  as 
"that  substantial  unity  of  action  which  gives  exclusive 
control,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  price."  This 
expresses  sufficiently  the  ideas  involved  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  term. 

The  real  difficulty  is  to  decide  at  what  point  aggrega- 
tion of  capital  gives  substantial  control  of  the  market, 
and  what  are  the  conditions  which  render  such  con- 
trol permanent.  In  ordinary  circumstances  control  is 
temporary  ;  capital  is  soon  opposed  by  capital  when  a 
good  profit  is  promised.  The  history  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful trusts  in  America  seems  to  point  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sources  of  supply  of  some  limited  commodity 
or  control  of  the  sols  means  of  transport  as  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  permanency. 

As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  first  factor  may  be 
safely  neglected.  Foreign  competition  is  a  bar  only  too 
effectual  to  excessive  profits.  The  question  would 
become  pressing  only  in  the  event  of  the  formation  of  a 
'world-wide  combination  to  control  supplies  of  raw 
material,  such  as  is  promised  us  from  the  land  of  great 
undertakings.  But  in  the  matter  of  transport  our  rail- 
ways are  not  without  accusers.  We  can  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  railway  is  less  as  the 
area  which  it  serves  is  smaller,  and  alternative  means  of 
transport  more  readily  available.  We  have,  too,  in 
•reserve  as  a  last  resort,  an  unlimited  power  of  control 
unhampered  by  the  red  tape  of  a  paper  constitution.  So 
we  may  perhaps  study  the  problem  of  trusts  with  a 
-certain  amount  of  equanimity  and  scientific  impartiality. 


BURMESE  LIFE. 

"Burma."    By  Max  and  Bertha  Ferrars.  London: 

Sampson  Low.     1900.    30.V.  net. 
"  HPHE  Burmese"  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 

A  priate  title  for  this  sumptuous  volume.  Of 
Burma,  no  doubt  it  tells  a  gr%at  deal.  Its  history, 
its  geography,  its  language,  its  religion,  its  politics,  its 
arts  crafts  and  manufactures — all  these  points  and 
many  another  are  touched  in  such  brief  detail  as  the 
space  permits.  Such  matter  however  can  be  found 
more  fully  elsewhere.  The  work  in  this  aspect  comes 
into  competition  with  the  official  gazetteers  and  standard 
histories.  It  would  be  dry  reading  were  it  not  wound 
up  with  the  minute  description  of  the  Burmese  people 
and  their  daily  life  and  surroundings  which  forms  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book.  The  reader  can  follow  the 
life  of  the  Burman  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and 
obtain  an  attractive  picture  of  an  extremely  interesting 
society,  now  in  a  period  of  transition.  It  is  well  that 
the  picture  has  been  drawn  before  the  conditions  which 
create  the  interest  and  attractiveness  have  yielded  to 
the  irresistible  march  of  events.  The  geographical 
isolation  of  Burma  saved  her  for  centuries  trom  the 
intrusion  of  alien  races  and  left  her  to  develop  a 
distinct  national  character  in  purity  and  independence. 
The  only  external  influence  which  left  a  deep  mark  on 
the  Burmese  civilisation  was  the  Buddhist  religion.  It 
found  a  congenial  soil  among  the  gentle  and  joyous 
people  of  this  golden  Chersonese.  The  old  and  happy 
order  of  things  is  changing  under  the  freer  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world  which  has  naturally 
followed  British  rule.  Competition  with  races  of  more 
strenuous  industry  and  lower  standards,  together 
with  an  increase  of  immigrant  population,  are  affecting 
the  very  springs  of  Burmese  life.  Indian  and  Chinese 
cheap  labour  is  underselling  the  easy-going  Burman  ; 
it  is  even  supplanting  Europeans  in  those  branches  of 
commerce  which  are  of  foreign  origin.  Before  long 
Burmese  life  will  have  lost  much  of  its  picturesque 
attractiveness.  How  great  that  loss  will  be  the  present 
volume  amply  demonstrates.  The  average  prosperity  of 
the  Burmese  judged  by  the  Eastern  standard  runs  very 
high.  The  smallest  current  coin  is  thrice  the  value  of  the 
lowest  coin  which  circulates  in  India.  Silk  is  largely 
worn  though  the  culture  of  silkworms  is  banned  by  the 
Buddhist  religion  and  the  stuff  is  nearly  all  imported. 
Consistency  in  such  matters  however  is  impossible. 
Fishing  comes  under  the  same  canonical  objection  but 
fish  is  a  chief  article  of  diet.  Hunting  however  is  not 
a  popular  amusement  and  is  left  to  the  village  agnostic. 
Enjoying  much  leisure,  the  laughter-loving  Burmansare 
devoted  to  games  and  sports.  The  stage  play  is  not  as 
in  India  the  relaxation  of  the  Raja  or  Nawab  but  the 
favourite  delight  of  the  whole  community.  The  position 
of  women  in  Burma  is  exceptionally  favourable  and 
their  influence  has  coloured  the  history  as  well  as  the 
life  of  the  country. 

There  is  much  that  is  lovable  and  admirable  in  the 
Burmese  and  not  the  least  are  their  devotion  to  their 
children  and  the  respect  shown  to  the  aged.  This  is 
how  Mr.  Ferrars  describes  the  evening  of  a  Burman's 
life  :— 

"  When  parents  are  past  their  prime  their  children 
pray  them  to  '  nobo-sat '  which  means  that  they  should 
be  at  the  children's  charge  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  as  the  children  had  first  been  at  their  parents'. 
The  turning  point  is  not  marked  by  any  formality  but 
a  child  approaching  parents  on  a  solemn  occasion 
adopts  the  gesture  of  veneration.  The  aged  are  not 
idle  :  they  preserve  a  great  elasticity  of  mind  and 
interest  in  things  ;  they  study  their  religious  book  and 
occupy  themselves  with  their  grandchildren.  When 
they  are  too  old  to  go  on  pilgrimages  with  the  others 
they  keep  the  house  and  tell  their  beads  alone.  The 
old  people  wear  plainer  clothes  than  the  young  and, 
according  to  old  Burmese  fashion,  less  of  it.  The 
human  dignity  of  the  aged  is  of  a  kind  that  apparel 
cannot  add  to.  Steeped  in  the  spirit  of  Buddhism,  the 
aged  never  yield  to  anger.  Wanting  neither  for  neces- 
saries nor  honour,  the  pathos  of  their  serene  old  age  is 
purely  that  of  years.    A  peaceful  end  is  their  lot." 

The  attractiveness  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the 
profuse  and  beautiful  illustrations  which  pourtray  in 
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nearly  500  photographic  reproductions  every  phase  of 
Burmese  life  and  scenery.  Perhaps  in  all  the  series 
the  most  charming  are  those  which  display  the  various 
aspects  of  child  life  among  a  people  whose  whole  life  is 
picturesque  and  innocent. 


CURRENT  FICTION. 

4 '  Little  Anna  Mark."  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.  1900.  6s. 
"Little  Anna  Mark"  is  a  sensible  reminder  from 
Mr.  Crockett  that  he  can  still  do  good  work.  It  is  as 
great  an  advance  on  "  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  "  as  the 
latter  was  on  "  lone  March."  The  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains  has  not  been  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Crockett 
of  late  years.  To  turn  out  the  record  quantity  of  copy 
is  of  course  an  ambition  of  sorts,  but  it  is  also  calcu- 
lated to  play  havoc  with  the  quality  of  the  work  pro- 
duced. A  certain  idyllic  freshness  in  the  narration  of 
even  weird  and  fantastic  events  was  the  pre-eminent 
charm  of  Mr.  Crockett's  earlier  stories.  The  gift  of 
phantasy  has  always  remained  to  him,  but  as  the 
output  of  a  tired  brain,  it  has  grown  lurid  and  uncon- 
vincing. Happily  much  of  the  first  singular  charm  has 
returned  in  "  Little  Anna  Mark,"  and  for  this  reason 
the  critic  may  marshal  the  faults  more  lightly  under 
review.  A  fine  sense  of  proportion  has  never  been  the 
author's  strong  point,  and  even  in  this  latest  produc- 
tion the  interest  centres  more  in  single  isolated 
episodes  than  in  the  continuous  narrative.  In  the 
most  inconsequent  fashion  "  Little  Anna  Mark  "  and 
her  attendant  Squire  go  through  quite  a  riot  of  adven- 
tures, starting  in  Scotland  and  continuing  in  mid- 
Ocean,  in  the  Carolinas,  in  the  lands  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  in  purely  imaginary  volcanic  isles.  Many  of  these 
incidents  are  related  with  great  power.  Indeed  the 
whole  episode  of  the  concealed  murderer  in  the  packing- 
case  is  in  its  way  quite  a  little  epic  of  thrilling  narra- 
tion and  puts  to  rest  any  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Crockett's 
real  strength  when  he  chooses  to  exert  it.  The  playful 
silliness  of  most  of  Mr.  Crockett's  heroines  is  entirely 
absent  from  Anna  Mark  who  is  a  sufficiently  fascinating 
little  lass.  If  the  author  intended  the  hero  to  serve 
as  her  foil  he  has  certainly  succeeded,  for  surely  never 
before  has  so  colourless  a  being  played  so  many  parts. 

"Paul  :  a  Herald  of  the  Cross."  By  Florence  Morse 
Kingsley.  London  :  Ward,  Lock.  3s.  6d. 
From  such  a  Biblical  student  as  Miss  Kingsley,  the 
announcement  in  the  preface,  that  if  by  means  of  this 
work  we  are  brought  to  contemplate  S.  Paul  as  "a 
Herald  of  the  Cross,"  a  "  prisoner  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
&c,  "we  shall  read  the  Epistles  with  new  eyes"  comes 
as  rather  a  surprise.  From  childhood  upwards  we  have, 
with  undue  intelligence,  understood  the  Epistles  to  ex- 
press all  that  Miss  Kingsley  supposes  that  she  newly 
interprets  in  them.  Fearing  lest  she  should  touch  pitch 
and  so  be  defiled,  the  author  has,  with  a  few  shuddering, 
reluctant  exceptions,  sketched  in  so  artistically  the 
pagan-life  in  the  "great  wicked  cities  "  and  painted  so 
glowingly  the  marble  temples  and  baths,  the  splendid 
luxury,  the  gorgeous  raiment  and  the  jewels,  that  we 
confess  to  being  enormously  attracted  by  them. 
Simple  minds,  of  a  certain  class,  will  be  edified  by  this 
work,  but  we  fancy  that  most  people  would  prefer  to 
read  the  life  of  S.  Paul  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— where  they  have  read  it  before. 

"  With  Sword  and  Crucifix."  By  E.  S.  van  Zile. 
London  and  New  York  :  Harper.  1900.  6s. 
There  is  always  a  halo  of  romance  hovering  over  the 
early  years  of  the  discovery,  development,  and  contests 
of  the  two  large  American  continents.  Golden  sun- 
light, brilliant-hued  foliage,  mysterious  forests,  and 
above  all,  their  mighty  rivers,  all  strongly  appeal  to  the 
weavers  of  tales  of  marvel.  But  the  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  adventures  of  the  soldiers  of  fortune 
between  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago  have  in 
these  days  little  attraction  for  the  ordinary  novel- 
reader.  The  love  story  running  through  the  pages  of 
"With  Sword  and  Crucifix,"  is  without  interest,  forced 
and  unreal.  Sancerre,  the  young  French  soldier,  who 
formed  one  of  the  exploring  party  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sicur  de  la  Salle 


in  1682,  is  an  attractive  figure,  but  does  not  excite 
much  sympathy;  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  wearisome  book. 

"  Lotus  or  Laurel."     By  Helen  Wallace.    London  : 
Arnold.     1900.  6s. 

The  moral  of  this  pleasant,  rather  inconclusive  little 
book  appears  to  be  that  if  you  are  a  budding  violinist 
of  the  marvellous  genius  common  in  fiction,  it  is  better 
for  you  not  to  have  a  full-blown  celebrity  in  the  same 
line  for  a  mother.  The  author  has  got  slightly  con- 
fused in  drawing  Madame  Waldstein.  One  moment  it 
is  a  particular  man  that  she  grudges  to  her  daughter  : 
the  next,  she  all  but  forces  her  into  his  arms  that  she 
may  become  a  county  dame  and  not  a  rival  violinist. 
Not  until  both  the  hands  of  this  energetic  parent  have 
been  destroyed  in  a  r  ailway  accident  does  she  hold  them, 
hibernically  speaking,  from  hustling  her  daughter.  The 
book  hints  vaguely  at  marriage  in  its  last  line  ;  but  we 
have  no  very  clear  idea  as  to  whether  or  no  the  laurel 
was  finally  forsaken  for  the  lotus  or  rather  for  the 
domestic  cabbage  boiled  in  a  "  county  "  household. 

"The  Chains  of  Circumstance."  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
London  :  Dig  by,  Long.  1900.  6s. 
Of  melodramatic  incidents,  blackmailing,  and  other 
villainies  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  in  "  The  Chains 
of  Circumstance."  Our  breath  is  almost  taken  away 
by  the  rapidity,  we  might  say  the  superfluity,  with 
which  Heneage,  the  well-to-do  and  respected  merchant 
with  a  past  (that  inevitable  character  in  this  class  of 
fiction),  forges  links  in  the  chain  of  circumstance 
which  promises  to  fetter  his  career.  But,  despite  the 
energy  with  which  he  so  shapes  his  conduct  as  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  his  blackmailers,  all  ends  happily. 
For  the  originality  of  the  story  we  can  say  little,  and 
though  the  plot  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  ingenuity,  the 
reader  is  never  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  part  played 
by  the  obsequious  but  scheming  head-clerk,  Matthew 
Bax. 

"The  Girl  with  Feet  of  Clay."  By  Edgar  Turner. 
London  :  John  Long.  1900.  6s. 
This  is  rather  a  hotch-potch  of  a  book.  Most  of  it 
consists  of  parodies — a  fairly  smart  one  of  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne,  a  humorous  one  ot  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  with 
only  the  feeblest  laugh  about  it,  an  Anthony  Hope 
which  is  "  good  in  parts,"  like  the  curate's  egg,  and  so 
on.  What  is  not  parody  is  something  rather  worse, 
being  the  conversations  and  narratives  of  an  imaginary 
Blanco  Watson.  Like  the  rest  of  the  book,  this 
gentleman  is  sometimes  entertaining,  never  brilliant, 
and  pretty  often  tedious.  The  articles  probably  served 
their  purpose  excellently  when  they  appeared  in  popular 
papers  and  magazines  and  hardly  can  have  cried  aloud 
to  be  reprinted. 

"The  Devil  and  the  Inventor."  By  Austin  Fryers. 
London  :  Pearson.  1900.  t>s.  6d. 
None  of  the  great  stories  of  the  world  are  copyright, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  a  sense  of  shame  to  prevent 
anybody  from  exploiting  them.  We  prefer  the  old 
legends,  but  no  doubt  there  are  people  who  like  them 
brought  up  to  date.  Mr.  Fryers  takes  his  devil 
seriously,  but  has  not  made  him  either  dignified  or  con- 
vincing. The  inventor  is,  like  many  a  genius,  a  bad 
man  of  business,  and  the  unholy  compact  (quite  of  the 
usual  type)  should  have  ended  in  his  discomfiture. 
But  luck  is  against  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  story 
is  quite  harmless,  but  such  a  story  must  be  either  a 
masterpiece  or  an  absurdity.  Mr.  Fryers'  story  is  not 
a  masterpiece. 

"The  Voice  of  the  People."  By  Ellen  Glasgow. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  6s. 
The  chief  character  in  this  book  is  Nick  Burr,  a  son 
of  the  people,  who  becomes  Governor  of  Virginia. 
He  is  an  admirable  person  ;  strong,  physically  and 
mentally,  full  of  a  deep  patience  and  an  untiring  ambi- 
tion. While  his  principles  are  loftier  than  those  of 
the  people  surrounding  him,  he  is  never  a  prig.  The 
description  of  the  little  town  of  Kingsborough,  the 
Governor's  birthplace,  is  charming,  and  though  the 
chapters  on  political  elections  in  Richmond  are  a  little 
diffuse  for  anyone  who  neither  has  lived  nor  is  going  to 
live  in  Virginia,  the  novel  is  well  worth  reading. 
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"  The  Compleat  Bachelor."  By  Oliver  Onions. 
London  :  Murray.  1900.  2s.  6d.  net. 
For  the  mind  jaded  by  affairs  or  trying  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  and  unequal  to  the  task  of  interest- 
ing itself  in  anything  unessential,  "The  Compleat 
Bachelor  "  is  excellent.  Mr.  Oliver  Onions  has  at  times 
a  pretty  wit  and  the  humour  with  which  he  regards  the 
relations  of  men  and  women,  married  or  to  be  married, 
is  contagious.  Conventional  methods  appeal  only  to 
his  sense  of  the  absurd.  Cupid  for  him  masquerades  in 
cap  and  bells.  The  story  is  slight,  entertaining  and  to 
be  read  without  more  effort  than  is  demanded  by  the 
turning  of  the  leaves. 

"'The  Prison  House."  By  Jane  Jones.  London: 
Blackwood.  1900.  6s. 
To  all  appearance  a  first  attempt  in  serious  fiction, 
"The  Prison  House"  has  depth  and  intensity  of 
thought,  isolated  passages  that  narrowly  miss  marked 
original  strength,  and  a  style  which  though  brisk  is  full 
of  awkward  little  tricks  and  affectations.  With  the 
exception  of  the  passionate  governess  Eve  Hepburn, 
the  characters  form  a  burlesque  of  flesh  and  blood, 
indicating  immaturity  of  observation.  The  satirical 
references  to  the  clergy  are  peculiarly  crude.  But  on 
the  whole  the  book  conveys  an  acute  idea  of  the 
bondage  of  environment. 

"  Mrs.  Jeremie-Didelere."  By  H.  T.  Jennings.  London  : 
Harrison.  1900. 
At  a  moment  when  so  many  of  the  "drawing-room 
apartments  "  of  the  shabbier  London  squares  are  being 
deserted  for  the  uncertain  joys  of  make-believe  in  sea- 
side boarding-houses,  this  record  of  a  scheming  widow's 
successful  efforts  to  raise  money  and  secure  a  second 
husband  may  possess  some  piquancy  for  those  who 
watch  rather  than  play  "the  game."  It  is  in  truth  a 
great  game  and  a  popular— the  hub  of  all  humbug. 
Mr.  Jennings'  exposition  of  it  gains  in  smartness  what 
it  lacks  in  humour. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Symbolism  of  the  East  and  West."  By  Mrs.  Murray- Aynsley. 
With  Introduction  by  Sir  George  Birdwood.  London  : 
George  Redway.  1900.  211  net. 
Mrs.  Murray-Aynsley  was  a  great  traveller,  a  diligent  col- 
lector, and  an  enthusiastic  observer  of  the  customs  and  beliefs 
of  mankind.  She  read,  moreover,  as  well  as  observ  ed,  and  she 
had  the  honour  of  being  made  an  Associate  of  the  Order  of 
Freemasons.  The  results  of  her  observations  and  studies  were 
embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  "  Indian  Antiquary." 
These  have  now  been  republished  in  an  enlarged  and  corrected 
form,  printed  in  sumptuous  type,  and  provided  with  excellent 
illustrations  which  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  A  large 
range  of  subjects  is  covered  in  it— Sun  Worship  and  the 
Swastika,  the  "pre-Christian  cross,"  and  sacred  stones,  the 
ideas  of  primitive  man  about  a  future  life,  snake  worship  and 
the  evil  eye,  even  "  The  Wild  Huntsman  "  of  Northern  Europe, 
and  the  traces  of  Oriental  influence  in  Spain.  Mrs.  Murray- 
Aynsley  was  keen  to  detect  coincidences  of  habit  and  custom, 
and  like  most  other  folkiorists  was  sometimes  inclined  to  extract 
too  much  out  of  them.  Such  coincidences,  however,  by  'no 
means  necessarily  imply  community  of  origin.  On  the  con- 
trary some  of  them  are  due  to  borrowing,  the  larger  number  to 
the  fact  that  similar  conditions  of  life  and  thought  will 
produce  similar  results.  Still,  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Murray- 
Aynsley  is  sober  and  restrained  in  her  conclusions,  pre- 
senting the  facts  without  pressing  them  too  far.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  we  find  her  misinformed.  The  swastika, 
however,  found  on  grave-clothes  from  Egypt  is  not  Egyptian  ; 
the  embroideries  in  which  it  occurs  are  of  the  Roman  period, 
and  it  was,  as  is  well  known,  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
ornament  of  the  Rome  of  the  Empire.  But  it  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  it  was  also  to  the  Babylonians.  This 
fact  alone  disposes  of  any  attempt  to  connect  the  swastika  of 
India  with  the  swastika  of  the  pre  historic  /Egean  ;  the  Indian 
swastika  seems  to  have  been  a  solar  symbol,  while  the 
swastika  which  appears  as  a  mark  on  the  pottery  of  Troy  or  of 
Cyprus  has  been  traced  to  a  conventional  representation  of  a 
bird  in  flight.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  identify  the  Egyptian 
''  Tau  "  or  symbol  of  life  with  the  symbol  of  the  Cross,  whether 
Christian  or  pre-Christian.  It  is  true  that  the  earlier  converts 
to  Christianity  in  Egypt  sometimes  substituted  the  "tau"for 
the  cross  ;  but  this  was  on  account  of  the  likeness  in  shape 
between  the  two  symbols  and  of  the  associations  connected 
1  -with  the  Egyptian  character.  The  symbol  of  life  had  nothing 
!  to  do  with  the  Nile  or  with  supreme  power,  as  Mrs.  Murray- 


Aynsley  supposes,  and  it  was  originally  a  picture  of  the  girdle 
worn  round  the  loins  by  the  primitive  population  of  the  Nile  in 
lieu  of  any  other  dress.  Slips,  however,  are  rare  in  the  book, 
which  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  interesting  information  a  good 
deal  of  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  its  readers.  Who  among 
them,  for  instance,  is  aware  that  stone-worship  had  to  be  for- 
bidden by  law  in  our  own  country  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Canute? 

"  Principles  and  Practice  of  Conveyancing."  By  John 
Indermaur,  Solicitor.  London  :  Geo.  Barber,  Furnival 
Press.  1900.  2o.r. 
Mr.  Indermaur,  although  a  solicitor,  has  had  a  great  success 
in  a  certain  line  of  legal  authorship.  For  a  member  of  the 
"  lower  branch  "  to  perpetrate  a  text-book  is  like  unto  a  strict 
Baptist  venturing  on  an  edition  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  How- 
ever, only  a  select  few  now  face  the  Bar  or  solicitors'  final 
examination  without  perusing  the  readable  and  easily  under- 
stood pages  of  Indermaur's  principles  of  the  Common  Law. 
Their  author  thus  stimulated  has  laid  his  homely  hand  upon 
themes,  consecrated  by  the  august  names  of  Butler,  Fearne, 
Sugden  and  Dart,  and  evolves  a  worthy  manual.  Law  writing 
of  this  sort  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  sermons  for 
children.  Simplicity  is  the  aim,  the  result  unedifying  prattle. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  most  legal  ideas  can  be  much  more 
easily  mastered  by  the  study  of  scientific  expositions.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Indermaur  has  a  gift,  and  his  books  have  their 
place.  The  present  volume  contains  one  really  excellent 
chapter  on  succession  ;  a  subject  curiously  ill  dealt  with  in 
most  books.  The  verses  quoted  from  Longfellow  which  precede 
the  preface  produce  an  effect  singularly  absurd. 

"  Le  Pouvoir  Executif  aux  Etats-Unis."  Par  Adolphe  de 
Chambrun.  Paris  :  Fontemoing.  1899.  iof. 
This  is  a  second  edition  of  M.  Chambrun's  excellent  treatise 
on  a  subject  of  profound  interest  to  all  students  of  political 
philosophy.  The  United  States  Constitution  is  still  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  because,  though  it  has  already  sur- 
mounted serious  civil  disorders,  it  has  never  yet  had  to  deal 
until  now  with  the  administration  of  foreign  possessions.  This 
burden  it  has  now  undertaken  and  the  world  is  anxiously 
inquiring  how  it  will  acquit  itself.  Onlookers  have  hardly  yet 
grasped  the  situation  or  rightly  appreciated  the  immense 
change  which  may  ensue.  The  author  foresaw  these  possibili- 
ties, though  at  the  time  he  wrote  a  policy  of  external  aggression 
seemed  little  likely  to  find  favour  in  America.  He  predicts  an 
immense  increase,  under  such  conditions,  of  the  Executive 
Power  and  a  complete  revolution  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  a  development  in  fact  in  the  direction  of 
Hamilton's  ideal  and  away  from  that  of  Jefferson.  This  issue 
will  be  to  some  extent  that  of  the  next  presidential  election 
and  will  add  to  it  the  interest,  which  is  usually  lacking,  that  of 
a  conflict  of  principles. 

"  University  College  Histories  :  Clare  College,  Cambridge." 
By  J.  R.  Wardall.  London:  Robinson.  1899.  $s.  net. 
Clare  College  has  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  most  con- 
sistently beautiful  buildings  in  Cambridge  and  it  will  be  no 
doubt  a  surprise  to  many,  even  of  its  alumm,  to  learn  that  a 
good  many  years  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  quadrangle  and  the  rest  of  the 
college.  Clare  is  also  the  oldest  college  in  Cambridge  except- 
ing Peterhouse  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  counted 
Latimer  among  its  members.  He  was  by  no  means  always  a 
reformer  for  he  seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  when  pro- 
ceeding to  his  B.U.  degree  by  a  violent  attack  on  Melancthon's 
doctrines.  About  the  same  period  Trinity  Hall  and  Clare 
narrowly  escaped  amalgamation  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
much-abused  Stephen  Gardiner,  then  Master  of  Trinity  Hall, 
and  the  Clare  authorities  that  they  united  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
commissioners.  These  two  colleges  both  now  extensive  and 
flourishing  have  thus  preserved  their  individuality.  The  author 
has  done  his  work  well  and  the  illustrations  are  satisfying. 

"  Christ's    College,   Cambridge."      By   John    Peile,  Litt.D. 
London  :  Robinson.  1900. 

This  is  a  history  of  an  interesting  institution  admirably 
executed,  as  we  should  have  anticipated  from  the  industry, 
devotion  and  ability  which  the  learned  Master  has  always 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  foundation  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. From  the  days  of  the  Lady  Margaret  to  the  present 
Christ's  College  has  never  lacked  association  with  interesting 
names.  Milton,  Cudworth,  Paley,  Calverley,  Seeley  evoke  very 
diverse  memories,  but  they  are  particular  stars  in  a  firmament 
containing  many  lesser  lights.  Dr.  Peile  has  shown  an  ad- 
mirable sense  of  proportion  in  the  distribution  of  his  material, 
not  allowing  any  one  name,  how  ev  er  illustrious,  to  occupy  undue 
prominence  or  interfere  with  the  general  course  of  his  narrative. 
The  book  is  one  on  which  both  the  College  and  the  author  may 
be  congratulated.  It  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
"Heresies."    By  H.  Croft  Hiller.    Grant  Richards.    1900.  5<& 

This  is  a  strange,  and  in  some  ways  a  remarkable,  book.  It 
should  surely  have  come  over  to  us  from  the  German,  for  there 
is  in  it  the  touch  of  Teufelsdrdckh.  The  possibility  of  progress 
lies  somewhat  in  the  consciousness  of  fallibility  ;  science  has  no 
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sacred  priesthood  and  criticism  can  but  destroy  what  is  false, 
what  is  unscientific.  Hence  Mr.  Hiller's  onslaught  upon  our 
notions  of  "  time,"  "  space  "  and  "energy"  will  only  overturn 
what  is  erroneous,  or  break  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  fact.  His 
theories  cover  so  wide  a  field — "Agnostic  Theism,"  "Ethics," 
"  Sociology,"  and  "  Metaphysics,"  to  which  must  be  added 
"Astronomy,"  "Chemistry,"  and  "Science"  in  general — that 
they  can  only  be  properly  dealt  with,  at  length,  by  specialists 
in  these  different  subjects.  But  we  fear  the  "  general  reader  " 
will  have  neither  the  patience,  nor  indeed  the  power,  to  read 
much  of  this  work. 

"Select  Charters  Illustrative  of  American  History,  1606-1775." 

Edited  with  notes  by  W.  Macdonald.    New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Company.  1899.  9s,  6d.  net. 
The  American  school  of  historians  is  doing  useful  work  in 
research  into  the  early  history  of  their  own  country.  Such 
efforts  can  only  do  good  as  tending  to  remove  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  and  substituting  a  sounder  view  of  the  political  con- 
ditions prevailing  before  the  War  of  Independence.  Stubbs 
of  course  has  supplied  the  model  on  which  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
shaped  his  efforts.  This  volume  completes  his  labours  in  this 
field  for  in  his  previous  publication  he  gave  us  the  principal 
documents  relating  to  American  history  from  1776  to  1861. 
The  editor's  judgment  seems  to  have  been  rarely  at  fault  in  his 
selection,  and  his  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point. 

"The  Boroughs  of  the  Metropolis:  a  Handbook  to  Local 
Administration  in  London  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1899."  By  A.  Bassett  Hopkins,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London:  Bemrose  and  Sons.    1900.    js.  6d. 

Handbooks  of  the  kind  can  be  very  easily  produced,  as 
witness  the  crop  of  treatises  which  appeared  in  consequence  of 
the  Local  Government  Act.  Mr.  Hopkins'  edition  of  a  very 
difficult  statute  owes  probably  not  a  little  of  its  excellence  to  the 
authoris  former  experience  as  Chairman  of  the  Highways, 
Water,  and  County  Rate  Committees  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  introductory  chapters  are  very  useful,  and  until 
many  points-  have-  been  judicially  decided,  a  better  guide  to 
London's  new  system  of  government  could  hardly  have  been 
put  together. 

"  A  Son  of  St.  Francis."  By  Lady  Amabel ;  Kerr.  London: 
Sands  and  Co.  1900.  3.9.  6d. 
In  this  short  Life  of  S.  Felix  of  Cantalice  Lady  Amabel  Kerr 
has  incorporated  many  striking  anecdotes.  The  narrative  is 
marked  with  much  devotional  feeling  which  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  account  given  of  the  various  miracles  attributed 
to  the  famous  lay  brother  of  the  Capuchin  order.  In  more  ways 
than  one,  by  reason  of  what  may  be  read  into  it  as  well  as  in  it, 
the  book  is  interesting. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cundall's  compact  little  handbook  to  "  London  : 
a  Guide  for  the  Visitor,  Sportsman  and  Naturalist "  (Greening. 
6d.)  is  now  in  its  third,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. — "  First 
Stage  Botany"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ewart  (London  :  W.  B.  Clive.  2s.) 
has  been  prepared  for  the  elementary  stage  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  a  study 
of  the  science. — "The  Economicsof  Modern  Cookery"  (London  : 
Macmillan.  1900.  3s.  6d.)  by  M.  M.  Mallock  is  the  more 
pretentious  title  given  to  the  third  and  cheaper  edition  of  "  A 
Younger  Son's  Cookery  Book." 


THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

The  Gospel  according  to  S.  Luke  in  Greek."    Edited  by  A. 

Wright.  London  :  Macmillan.  1900.  75.  6d. 
The  Doctors  still  disagree  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  to  suppose  that  two  written 
documents— a  narrative,  and  a  collection  of  discourses— form 
their  basis  and  best  explain  their  combined  agreements  and 
divergences.  Mr.  Wright  makes  a  bold  stand  for  oral  tradition. 
Yet  his  common  oral  tradition  is  somewhat  different  from  what 
Bishop  Westcott  would  understand  by  the  term.  Mr.  Wright 
thinks  of  a  narrative  carefully  taught  in  the  catechetical 
schools  of  the  early  Church,  and  learnt  by  heart  by  the  pupils. 
S.  Mark's  Gospel  represents  this  narrative  pretty  faithfully, 
though  even  that  was  of  gradual  growth,  beginning  with  a 
single  lesson,  expanded  by  accretions  in  different  parts,  and 
carried  to  other  Churches  in  its  incomplete  as  well  as  its  com- 
plete state  ;  so  that  we  have  a  proto-,  deutero-,  and  trito-Mark 
in  true  German  style.  S.  Luke's  strange  "  omissions,"  compared 
with  S.  Mark,  are  due  to  his  having  received  the  oral  Gospel 
in  its  incomplete  stage,  not  in  its  second  or  third  edition.  Hut 
S.  Luke's  own  Gospel  was  also  of  gradual  growth.  Sections 
of  it  were  written  down  early,  and  were  improved,  corrected, 
and  amplified  from  other  sources  during  visits  to  Jerusalem  and  to 
other  prin<  malchutcb.es  ;  then  collections  of  parables  and  other 
sayings  of  Jesus  would  be  incorporated  by  him,  as  by  the  other 
Evangelists,  often  with  great  freedom  or  indeed  carelessness  as 
to  chronological  order  or  historical  setting  ;  while  certain  breaks 


and  interruptions  in  the  flow  of  the  narrative  may  be  explained! 
by  the  probability  that  S.  Luke  from  the  first  arranged  his 
Gospel  as  a  scries  of  church  lessons.  This  is  a  brief  outline 
of  Mr.  Wright's  rather  complicated  theory  ;  it  does  not  answer- 
one  objection  brought  against  the  oral  tradition — the  silence  as 
to  the  Jerusalem  ministry.  It  has  been  urged  that  if  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  represent  the  official  catechetical  teaching 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  at  Jerusalem,  their  absence  of  reference 
to  the  Saviour's  teaching  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  would  have  made 
such  an  omission,  though  it  is  possible  enough  that  the  memoirs 
of  a  single  apostle,  such  as  S.  Peter,  may  have  been  almost 
entirely  concerned  with  Galilee.  The  main  portion  of  Mr. 
Wright's  book  however  is  not  occupied  with  theories  but  with 
facts.  He  has  given  us  not  a  commentary  on  S.  Luke,  but  a 
harmony  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  taking  S.  Luke  as  his 
standard  (we  wonder  why  he  has  printed  him  in  the  second 
and  not  in  the  first  column  ?)  ;  and  round  this  he  has  arranged 
parallel  passages  from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
variant  readings,  a  full  list  of  nil  the  LXX.  texts  quoted  or 
alluded  to,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  useful  matter.  In  his 
preface  he  says  the  book  is  intended  principally  for  use  in  the 
lecture-room  ;  wc  agree  with  him,  and  think  that  the  lecturer 
will  benefit  from  it  as  much  as  his  pupi's. 

"  S.  Peter  in  Rome  and  his  Tomb  on  the  Vatican  Hill "  By 
A.S.Barnes.    London:  Sonnenschein.    1900.  21s. 

There  must  be  few  Protestant  controversialists  who  still 
deny  that  S.  Peter  was  ever  in  Rome  ;  and  though  we  may 
hesitate  to  grant  with  Father  Barnes  that  the  "  other  place"  of 
Acts  xii.  17  to  which  he  went  after  escaping  from  the  power  of 
Herod  was  the  Eternal  City,  the  evidence  for  a  fairly  lengthy 
residence  in  it  and  for  his  martyrdom  there  is  incontestable. 
But  this  book  is  archaeological  rather  than  controversial,  and 
has  mainly  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  S.  Peter's  body  and  the 
successive  churches  built  over  the  sacred  relic.  S.  Peter  was 
crucified  (not  head  downwards  apparently)  in  the  circus  cf 
Nero  ;  but  though  his  soui  found  rest  there  his  body  did  not ; 
together  with  that  of  S.  Paul  it  was  laid  first  in  a  tomb  on  the 
Appian  Way  ;  this  tomb  has  been  quite  lately  discovered.  Then 
after  the  death  of  Nero  more  worthy  resting-places  were  found 
for  the  Apostles  near  the  places  of  their  respective  martyrdoms. 
In  69  A.D.  S.  Peter  was  brought  back  to  the  tomb  where  he  now 
lies  :  it  is  deep  under  the  high  altar  of  the  greatest  church  in- 
Christendom,  and  no  eye  has  seen  it  for  centuries  ;  but  from 
early  descriptions  we  gather  it  must  originally  have  been  a  tomb 
raised  on  a  pedestal  in  a  vau't  of  moderate  size,  sunk  below  the 
ground  and  difficult  of  access,  so  that  Pope  Anacletus  built  a 
mcmoria  or  chapel  above  it  whither  pilgrims  might  resort  and 
where  the  Eucharist  might  be  celebrated.  The  Bishops  of 
Rome  up  to  the  third  century  were  laid  to  rest  round  S.  Peter's 
body,  so  that  when  their  graves  were  laid  open  in  1626  they 
seemed  to  those  who  saw  them  to  surround  him  "  like  bishops 
assisting  at  a  synod  or  council."  But  in  258  A.D.  the  Emperor 
Valerian  forbade  the  Christians  to  use  cemeteries  as  places  of 
meeting,  and  there  was  fear  that  the  tombs  might  be  desecrated  ; 
so  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  were  moved  again  and  laid  near  to, 
though  not  in,  their  original  tombs  ;  there  they  rested  for  half  a 
century,  and  in  306  were  brought  back  to  the  sepulchres  which 
have  preserved  them  ever  since. 

Father  Barnes  has  traced  all  the  chapters  in  this  story  with- 
care  and  learning  ;  the  evidence  he  has  collected  and  discussed 
is  astonishing  in  its  wealth,  and  he  gives  us  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  other  points  of  sacred  archaeology  that  gather 
around  his  main  subject.  Many  readers  too  will  be  attracted 
by  the  later  chapters  of  his  b">ok  with  their  minute  description 
of  the  old  Church  of  S.  Peter,  which  was  destroyed  with  such 
wanton  haste  to  make  room  for  the  new  building  ;  though,  to 
judge  from  the  drawings  preserved,  or  from  Mr.  Brewer's  careful 
reproduction,  which  appears  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume, 
the  historical  associations  of  the  old  church  must  have  been  of 
greater  value  than  its  architectural  features. 

"The  Book  of  Proverbs."  By  Crawford  H.  Toy.  Inter- 
national Critical  Commentary  Series.  Edinburgh  :  T. 
and  T.  Clark.  1899.  12s. 
This  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  a  very  difficult  book,  a 
scientific  piece  of  work,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
scholar  of  Professor  Toy's  eminence.  Excellent  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, it  just  fails  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  excellence.  Pro- 
fessor Toy's  exegesis  of  Chapter  VIII.,  the  "  Praise  of  Wisdom,'' 
is  a  good  example  of  his  treatment  ;  it  is  accurate,  full,  and 
critical  ;  but  it  lacks  freshness  and  fine  susceptibility,  or  we 
might  put  it,  imaginative  sympathy  with  Old  Testament 
thought,  the  sort  of  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a  com- 
mentary of  the  highest  order.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  has 
substantial  merits,  as,  for  instance,  the  independent  thinking  out 
of  the  meaning  of  the  different  aphorisms.  There  are  some 
valuable  generalisations  on  the  Wisdom  Literature  in  the  intro- 
duction. It  seems,  however,  misleading  to  use  the  language  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  say  that  Proverbs  "identifies  virtue  with 
knowledge  »•  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  For 
"knowledge"  i.e.  "wisdom"  in  Proverbs  has  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious, rather  than  an  intellectual  significance  ;  it  carries  out  the 
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teaching  of  the  prophets  and  the  law  under  a  form  peculiar  to 
this  class  of  literature.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  was  compiled 
out  of  at  least  four  different  collections,  which  Professor  Toy 
dates  between  350  and  190  D.c,  i.e.  between  Job  and  Eccle- 
siasticus.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said,  however,  for  a  pre- 
exilic  date  for  the  central  collection,  x.  l-xxii.  16.  Professor 
Toy  does  not  discuss  this  possibility  ;  the  case  is  by  no  means 
so  clear  as  he  puts  it.  For  instance  the  passages  which  refer 
to  "  the  king  "  (as  troublesome  to  critics  in  the  Proverbs  as  he 
is  in  the  Psalms)  are  perfectly  applicable  to  a  genuine  Israelite 
king  before  the  Captivity  ;  according  to  Professor  Toy  they  find 
their  best  commentary  in  the  pictures  of  royal  life  given  in 
losephus  and  other  historians,  i.e.  they  refer  to  non-Jewish 
monarchs  of  the  Greek  period,  or  possibly  to  Maccabrcan 
princes.    We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  this. 

"The  Apocalypse  :  an  Introductory  Study  of  the  Revelation  of 
S.  John  the  Divine,  being  a  presentment  of  the  structure  of 
the  Book  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  Interpre- 
tation/'    By  E.  W.  Benson,   sometime   Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    London  :  Macmillan.    1900.    8j.  6d.  net. 
The  late  Primate  was  wont  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  official 
routine  by  pursuing  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  more  congenial 
studies.    S.  Cyprian  and  the  Apocalypse  were  the  chosen  com- 
panions of  his  private  hours.    They  represent  the  two  most 
conspicuous  traits  of  his  versatile  and  many-sided  character. 
He  was  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  mystic.  Miss  Benson,  in  an  inter- 
esting preface,  explains  the  method  of  her  father's  work,  and 
the  extent  of  her  own  editorial  task.    The  Archbishop  had 
original  notions  on  every  detail  of  arrangement,  down  to  the 
punctuation,  which  is  chaotic.    Ke  excels  himself  in  obscurity. 
Modern  critical  theories  are,  of  course,  entirely  ignored.  Men 
of  the  Archbishop's  type  are  not  friendly  to  criticism.    It  is  not 
easy,  therefore,  to  appraise  the  value  of  this  monograph.  The 
extraordinary  involutions  and  allusiveness  of  the  style  will,  we 
fear,  hinder  devotional  readers  from  deriving  the  edification  and 
enjoyment  which  a  frankly  uncritical  work  of  high  spiritual 
quality  might  be  expected  to  give  them. 

"The  Epistle  of  S.  James,"  with  notes  for  general  readers.  By 
the  Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderley.  London  :  Wells 
Gardner.  1900.  is.  6d. 
We  can  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  any  whose  duty 
it  may  be  to  instruct  Bible  or  other  classes  on  the  Epistle  of 
S.  James.  Mr.  Adderley  has  read  the  larger  commentaries  to 
good  purpose  ;  he  gives  us  a  simple  and  clear  exposition  of  the 
text  with  short  notes  explaining  its  bearing  on  the  problems  and 
dangers  and  sins  of  modern  as  well  as  of  Apostolic  Christianity  : 
he  writes  with  an  earnest  insistence  on  the  fundamental  duties 
and  truths  of  our  religion  that  is  as  good  as  a  volume  of  apolo- 
getics. In  one  case  however  his  desire  to  be  modern  and 
colloquial  in  his  exposition  has  led  him  into  a  piece  of  appall- 
ingly bad  taste  ;  is  anything  gained  in  explaining  the  text  "  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God"  by  saying  "  the 
worldly  man  'cuts'  God  when  he  meets  Him  in  his  everyday 
life  "  ?  We  cannot  help  remembering  Matthew  Arnold's  famous 
remark  about  the  religious  people  who  spoke  of  the  Supreme 
Being  "as  if  he  were  a  man  in  the  next  street ; "  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Adderley  will  excise  this  sentence  should  his  book  reach  a 
second  edition. 

"The  Time  of  Transition."  By  F.  A.  Hyndman.  London: 
The  New  Century  Press.  1900. 
Only  a  geniu?,  according  to  Ue  Quincey,  "  can  write  first- 
rate  nonsense;"  and  Mr.  Hyndman  is  not  a  genius.  He  seems 
to  be  an  amiable  and  well-meaning  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  a  pet  heresy.  His  book  is  a  jumble  of  reflec- 
tions on  social  and  religious  subjects,  ludicrous  "explanations" 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  wholesale  reprints  of  chapters  from  the 
Canonical  and  Apocryphal  Books,  apparently  with  the  object 
of  proving  that  the  Third  Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  to 
be  conceived  of  by  us  as  feminine — as  the  Divine  Mother.  It 
is  the  kind  of  stuff  which  makes  us  doubt  whether  we  ought  to 
laugh  at  the  childish  nonsense  which  the  author  has  written,  or 
weep  because  of  his  obvious  good  faith  and  conviction  that  he 
has  lighted  upon  a  vital  Christian  truth  which  has  been  mis- 
understood from  Apostolic  times.  Reviewers  must  read  these 
books,  but  other  people  need  not. 


SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 

"  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand  von  Helmholtz."  By  Professor 
M'Kendrick.  London  :  Unwin.  1899.  y.  6d. 
Helmholtz  is  rightly  included  among  the  "  Masters  of 
Med  icine"  although  by  temperament  and  achievement  he  was 
more  a  physicist  than  a  physician.  He  had  an  inborn  capacity 
for  mathematics,  especially  in  application  to  physical  problems, 
but  he  was  persuaded  by  his  father  that  there  was  a  more 
certain  career  for  a  medic.il  man.  Like  so  many  great  Germans 
of  this  century,  he  received  his  immediate  inspiration  from 
Johannes  Miiller,  and,  from  the  beginning,  made  original 
research  part  of  his  career  as  a  student.  Throughout  his  life 
he  continued  to  conduct  investigations,  and  these,  along  with 
teaching  and  public  lecturing,  were  his  permanent  occupation. 
For  a  few  years  after  his  graduation  he  held  various  minor 


appointments  in  Berlin,  and  then  became  professor  of  physiology 
successively  in  Konigsbcrg  and  Heidelberg,  and  finally  succeeded 
Magnus  as  professor  of  physics  in  Berlin.  The  story  of  his 
life  is  simply  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  and  Professor 
M'Kendrick  explains  these  in  a  simple  and  interesting  fashion. 
Helmholtz  first  attracted  attention  in  1842  by  a  famous  tract  on 
the  conservation  of  energy,  in  its  application  to  vital  pheno- 
mena. Biology  was  only  olbwly  shaking  off  its  old  metaphysical 
fetters,  and,  at  a  time  before  the  investigations  of  Joule  had 
been  completed,  the  conception  that  the  vital  activity  displayed 
by  a  living  thing  was  merely  a  transformation  of  potential 
energy  received  in  the  form  of  food,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
"animate"  force,  was  an  idea  at  once  startling  and  fertile. 
While  he  continued  to  be  a  physiologist,  Helmholtz's  investiga- 
tions had  always  a  mathematical  and  physical  side.  Perhaps 
his  only  direct  contribution  to  medicine  was  an  experimental 
discovery  performed  on  himself  of  the  value  of  a  solution  of 
quinine  in  destroying  the  organism  of  hay  fever.  His  best 
known  work  was  different  in  character.  He  was  the  first  to 
estimate  the  rate  at  which  nerve  impulses  travel  along  the 
nerves,  and  his  discovery  involved  the  invention  of  a  new  and 
delicate  physiological  apparatus.  He  invented  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, and  so  was  the  first  person  to  see  a  living  human  retina 
and  to  make  possible  the  study  and  treatment  of  a  number  of 
serious  diseases  of  the  eye.  He  invented  the  ophthalmometer, 
a  new  instrument  by  which  many  delicate  studies  on  vision 
became  possible  and  the  first  use  of  which  by  Helmholtz 
brought  about  the  discovery  of  accommodation.  He  made  a 
series  of  remarkable  investigations  into  the  relation  of  the  eye 
and  ear  to  light  and  sound,  employing  physical,  mathematical, 
and  ordinary  physiological  methods  with  a  success  that  almost 
made  a  new  epoch  in  biological  study.  In  his  later  years  in 
Berlin,  and  in  the  great  research  institute  founded  at  Charlot- 
tenburg,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  physical  and' 
mathematical  studies,  with  the  great  results  known  to  every 
student  of  physics.  Helmholtz  certainly  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  the  century,  and  a  popular  account  of  his 
work  was  to  be  desired. 

"  The  Principles  of  Mechanics."    By  the  late  Processor  Hertz. 

Translated  by  D.  E.  Jones  and  J.  T.  Walley.     London  : 

Macmillan.  1899.  10$:  net. 
The  melancholy  interest  we  have  in  Hertz's  work  and  his 
mind  is  even  deeper  and  more  absorbing  as  we  read  the  last 
instalment  given  by  his  able  and  sympathetic  translators.  In 
his  treatise  on  mechanics  we  are  on  far  different  ground  from 
that  in  the  accounts  of  his  work  on  "  Electricity."  The  motive 
and  the  history  of  his  attempt  to  conceive  a  new  systematic 
development  of  the  fundamental  ideas  in  mechanics  are  amply- 
explained  in  his  own  preface  and  Professor  Helmholtz's.  To 
anyone  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  science,  all  suggestive 
discussion  on  the  primary  conceptions  of  mechanics  is  of  the 
greatest  moment  ;  but  this  book  is  more  than  a  discussion,  it  is 
of  the  significance  and  importance  we  call  epoch-making. 
Nevertheless  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  concep- 
tions, Hertz's  treatise  now  tends  to  stand  as  an  isolated  event. 
Once  again  must  we  lament  that  untoward  death  which  has 
prevented  his  reaping  his  own  yield  in  full  maturity  from  the 
seeds  sown  in  this  intensely  condensed  product  of  thought, 
and  has  taken  away  his  personal  stimulus  from  other  men 
desirous  of  following  up  on  the  ground  that  he  has  broken. 
The  "  Principles  "  do  not  form  an  elementary  introduction  to 
mechanics.  They  are  developed  with  the  aid  of  all  the  mathe- 
matics available.  But  it  will  be  comprehensible  to  all  of  us 
that  the  man  whose  original  discoveries  and  ideas  have  given 
us  Wireless  Telegraphy  should  have  been  led  in  the  course  of 
his  electrical  experiments  to  fresh  contemplation  of  our  ideas  of 
force,  of  the  old  puzzle  "action  at  a  distance  ;"  and  the  new 
puzzle  "Can  all  Physics  be  reduced  to  simple  Mechanics?" 
We  can  comprehend  that  this  contemplation  should  have 
impelled  him  to  attempt  a  re-statement  of  such  ideas.  The 
attempt  forms  an  achievement  which  will  be  a  marvel  to  all  his 
compeers  and  followers.  It  is  for  them  to  decide  its  final  value. 
As  usual  extremes  meet.  Nowadays  scores  of  teachers  are 
lightly  and  rashly  ordered  to  teach  thousands  of  children 
elementary  mechanics.  They  are  likewise  supposed  to  under- 
stand a  little  Psychology.  If  some  of  them  have  the  pluck  and 
perseverance  to  read  the  general  introduction  to  this  book,  and 
give  some  hard  thinking  of  their  own  to  it,  they  should  be 
inspirited  beyond  expression  by  finding  their  little  daily  diffi- 
culties and  troubles  with  young  minds  bound  up  closely  with 
great  problems  of  the  human  intellect  ;  with  Newton's  puzzles, 
Faraday's  difficulties,  Hertz's  endeavours. 

"  Milk,  its  Nature  and  Composition."  By  C.  M.  Aikman. 
Second  edition.  London  :  Black.  1899.  3^-  6*/. 
The  second  edition  of  this  useful  little  book  contains  a  series 
of  additions  which  suggest  that  some  of  the  necessary  attention 
is  at  last  being  paid  to  the  scientific  side  of  dairy-work  in 
England.  Even  yet  there  is  no  question  but  that  dairy-work  as 
a  whole,  including  the  collection  and  distribution  of  milk  and 
all  the  processes  of  cheese-  and  butter-making,  lags  behind 
scientific  knowledge  all  over  the  world,  but  especially  in 
England.  Probably,  in  a  few  years  the  use  of  unsterilised  milk 
will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  most  dirty 
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habits  of  the  barbarous  past,  but  as  yet  it  is  still  difficult  and 
■  costly  to  get  regular  supplies  of  it.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
the  dangers  of  unsterilised  milk  and  the  simple  means  of 
avoiding  them  will  find  all  necessary  information  here.  In 

•  cheese-  and  butter-making  the  greatest  progress  that  is  being 
made  is  in  the  direction  of  replacing  by  the  use  of  pure  cul- 
tures the  old  methods  of  starting  the  fermentations  by  the  use 
of  small  quantities  of  soured  material.  All  these  fermentations 
are  due  to  special  bacteria.  These  are  present  in  the  soured 
cream,  but  along  with  them  there  are  also  present  bacteria 
causing  evil  fermentations  or  the  bacteria  of  disease,  while  in 
pure  cultures  all  but  the  necessary  organisms  have  been 
eliminated.  It  is  the  difference  between  sowing  with  cleaned 
seed  and  seed  in  which  occur  weeds  and  thistles  as  well  as 
grain.  The  weeds  and  thistles  of  sour  milk,  however,  do  not 
only  cumber  the  ground  but  are  positively  dangerous. 

"The  Rontgen  Rays  in  Medical  Work."    By  David  Walsh. 
Second   edition.    London  :    Bailliere,  Tindall   and  Cox. 
1900.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  application  of  the  X-rays  to  medical  work  has  passed 

•  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  requires  now  merely  that 
extension  of  methods  which  is  being  made  rapidly.  Since  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  improvements  have  been  numerous. 
The  tubes  and  electrical  apparatus  are  more  convenient  and 
more  certain  ;  devices  for  arranging  the  patient  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  the  actual  photographic  methods  are 
better.  A  difficulty  in  the  practical  use  has  been  that  while 
the  injury  or  foreign  body  to  be  photographed  is  in  space  of 
three  dimensions,  the  photograph  is  a  flat  surface  and  its  pre- 
paration is  only  a  stage  on  the  way  to  localising.  To  aid  in 
<his,  a  whole  series  of  delicate  appliances  have  been  invented, 
consisting  chiefly  of  screens  or  cages  of  wire  which  appear  in 
the  photograph  and  give  fixed  points  from  which  the  position 
in  space  of  the  foreign  body  may  be  calculated.  The  actual 
applications  of  the  method  are  as  yet  chiefly  in  surgery.  Frac- 
tures and  the  position  of  foreign  bodies  can  now  be  studied 
with  considerable  ease.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  employing  the  rays  for  the  detection  of  concretions  such  as 
gall-stones  and  kidney-stones.  Where  these  are  suspected 
there  is  at  present  much  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  operative 
interference.  The  operations  required  are  extremely  grave, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  all  the  usual  symptoms  occur 
without  the  presence  of  concretions  sufficiently  large  to  justify 
the  use  of  the  knife.  The  practical  difficulty  in  using  the  rays 
«for  such  cases  is  the  thickness  of  the  body  through  which  they 
have  to  pass,  but  the  advance  in  the  methods  is  slowly 
•conquering  this.    Dr.  Walsh's  book  is  clear  and  useful. 

"  Curiosities  of  Light  and  Sight."  By  Shelford  Bidwell. 
London  :  Sonnenschein.  1899.  2s.  6d. 
Everyone  who  has  learnt  the  manipulation  of  light  and  of 
lenses  by  the  practical  use  of  a  magic  lantern  or  by  photography 
which  involves  a  little  more  than  the  pressing  of  buttons  and 
the  sending  of  films  to  be  developed,  knows  enough  to  follow 
Mr.  Bidwell's  lectures  on  light  and  sight.  Mr.  Bidwell  is  an 
authority  on  his  subject,  but  he  has  the  special  faculty  of 
explaining  technical  matters  in  simple  language,  and  he  has 
devised  a  series  of  experiments  which  can  be  repeated  or  modi- 
fied easily.  After  a  general  chapter  on  the  nature  of  light,  he 
shows  the  relation  of  the  eye  to  radiations,  and  makes  extremely 
plain  the  troublesome  subjects  of  complementary  colours, 
chromatic  dispersion,  astigmatism  and  so  forth.  Light,  treated 
in  this  experimental  fashion,  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to 
science.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  cultivating  the  powers  of 
observation  and  for  the  faculties  by  which  observations  are 
combined  and  analysed.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  knowledge 
gained  in  this  way,  the  fundamental  problem  of  science  or  of 
philosophy  is  raised  in  a  direct  fashion  ;  the  problem  as  to  how 
far  our  perceptions  correspond  with  what  may  be  called  objec- 
tive facts,  and  how  far  they  are  merely  functions  of  our  perceiv- 
ing apparatus. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  Retrospect. 

After  a  busy  half-year  both  publishers  and  authors  are  rest- 
ing in  France  ;  the  "dead  season,"  in  fact,  has  begun  and  is 
likely  to  last  until  the  end  of  September  or  the  middle  of 
October.  Nothing  new  has  appeared  during  the  last  fortnight  ; 
the  very  magazines  show  symptoms  of  indifference  and  languor, 
and  so  — in  the  midst  of  this  depression— it  only  remains  for  us 
to  look  back  upon  some  novels  that  have  been  published  since 
the  New  Year  and,  while  viewing  them,  deplore  at  the  outset 
thai  not  one  can  be  justly  described  as  a  veritable  masterpiece. 
Here,  in  these  columns,  we  have  called  attention  to  the  charms 
and  merits  of  certain  volumes  from  time  to  time  ;  but  it  has 
been  our  unpleasant  duty  to  condemn  more  often  than  to 
praise,  and  while  allowing  that  "style"  has  never  been 
neglected  or  insulted— to  point  out  errors  in  construction  and 
cvidcix  c  of  bad  taste.  True,  leading  authors  have  been  lying 
by  :   neither   Zola    nor    l.oti.    neither   Analole    France  nor 
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BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 
Chief  Office  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

ANNUAL  INCOME     I    CLAIMS  PAID    I  FUNDS. 

at  the  rate  of  EXCEED  Over  £227.000  added  during  last 

£660,000.  |         £2,550,000.        |       two  years  and  eight  months. 

MODERATE  RATES. 
PROMPT  AND   LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency  terms 
very  remunerative. 

KQUITY    AND  LAW 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  result  of  the  1899  Valuation  shows  a 

Surplus  of  £466,277  19s.  Id. 

The  largest  ever  shown  by  the  Society,  being  an  increase  of  £122,800 
(35  per  cent.)  over  the  surplus  of  five  years  ago. 

For  Report  and  New  Prospectus  and  Specimen  List  of  some  recent  Claims  paid 
by  the  Society  in  which  the  sums  assured  were 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED    BY    BONUS  ADDITIONS, 

Apply  to  THE  ACTUARY,  18  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 

LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 

For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years'  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 
LIFE    INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 
Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
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ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  and 

LIMITED  PAYMENT  ASSURANCES 
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NO   AGENTS.  NO  COMMISSION. 

Offices  1  13  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

E!BL         UNION  ME* 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  the  Reign  0/ Queen  Anne,  A.D.  1714. 

Head  Office— 81  CORNHILL,  E.C,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.       Subscribed  Capital,  £450,000. 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 

Moderate  Premiums.  Extended  Free  Limits. 

Interim  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.      Non-Forfeitable  Policies. 
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MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
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All  belonging  to  the  Member*,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 
divided. 

LONDON  :   28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
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CAPITAL      -     -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 
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Accumulated  Funds,  £11,300,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  One=haIf  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non=profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
ef  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
MEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 
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ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office:    18    REGENT    STREET,   WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.   No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  of  each  Case. 
EIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH.  Sub-Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED    FTTIMDS    £37,000,000. 

SPECIAL   ADVANTAGES  TO   PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall.  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  j£i,5oo,ooo. 

R.  COZKMS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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Ten  >ears  ago  a  well-known  English  Banker  wrote:— 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  Insuring  my  Life,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  your  plan  as  to  Policies  is  as  auod  a  way  of  Saving  Money 
as  any  other." 

This  gentleman  now  writes:  — 

11 1  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  Insurance  in  the  MUTUAL  LIKE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK." 


I 
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Before  insuring  elsewhere,  ascertain  what 


THE  MDTDAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK 

CJ^lST    DO    FOR    YO  TJ- 


CSTD.  I&43. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


ESTD.  1843. 


The  distinctive  Investment  Advantages  offered  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
cf  the  total  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  Life,  exceeding  £105,000,000, 
<tver  £60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

ASSETS  (December  1899),  nearly  £62,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A  ./>.  1 720. 

FOR    SEA,    FIRE,    LIFE    AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £39,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE   IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.       Large  bonuses.       Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.    Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Company's 
Agents. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  )  ~  .  .  c      ,  . 
G.  E.  RATL1FFE,  I  7<"nt  s""ia""- 


SUN  LIFE 


LIFE 


OFFICE 

1810—1900. 
" Protection  not  Speculation" 
OR    ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES 


"PERFECT    PROTECTION"  BENEFITS. 

Apply  for  Particulars  of  above  New  Scheme  and  last  Report  of  the  Society,  to 
the  General  Manager,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 


LIFE.      ANNUITIES.  ACCIDENTS. 


GRESHAM 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000. 


Established  1S4S.  L  |         |^  3  d#  El 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 

PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary ; 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON.  E.C. 

The  Greshain  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  &  14  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

IMPROVED    SYSTEM   OF    BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 

Chilrtreti's  Endowments  Payable  at  Age  21. 


FINANCIAL   POSITION,  1900: 

Invested  Funds   £3,271,694 

Annual  Income  £354,425 

Bonuses  Declared  exceed  £3,784,000 
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Half  Profits  reserved  in  1898   £299,601 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
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ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS. 


Head  Office  :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office:  1  Threadneedle  Street.  E.C. 
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Huysmans,  has  come  forward  with  a  book  ;  and  this,  we  sup- 
pose, is  on  account  of  the  Exhibition.  No  doubt  they  have 
resolved  to  hold  their  volumes  over  until  Paris  is  herself  again, 
remembering  and  fearing  the  chagrin  and  unrest  of  the 
de  Goncourts  who  deplored  the  Franco-Prussian  war  because 
"  it  would  divert  attention 8  from  their  most  recent  work. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  have  spoken  in  the  press ;  nothing 
more  remarkable  has  appeared  in  the  "  Figaro  "  of  late  years 
than  Anatole  France's  masterly  sketches  of  Nationalist 
"salons  "(to  which  he  gave  the  thoughtful  title  of  "Histoire 
Contemporaine :'),  while  Loti's  account  of  some  Indian  cities  in 
the  same  journal,  and  Zola's  magnificent  letter  to  the  "Aurore" 
in  which  he  denounced  the  Amnesty  Bill  and  prophesied  that 
evil  would  ensue  from  the  "n'en  parlons  plus"  programme  so 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Senate,  were  both  brilliant  and 
startling  enough  to  break  the  (literary)  monotony  of  the 
moment. 

Possibly  we  shall  be  credited  with  a  taste  in  literature 
entirely  peculiar  to  ourselves — an  eccentric  taste  or  a  parti 
pris  or  a  puritanical  conscience — for  declaring  ourselves  dis- 
satisfied with  the  French  novels  of  the  last  six  months.  Their 
publishers,  we  fear,  will  think  all  this  ;  and  readers  of  these 
fortnightly  papers  who  have  also  perused  the  Parisian  press 
with  regularity,  may  marvel  at  the  totally  different  judgments 
passed  on  certain  books  by  our  confreres  and  us,  and  wonder 
moreover  how  it  comes  about  that  we  disagree.  It  sometimes 
happens,  for  instance,  that  a  novel  in  our  opinion  should  never 
have  been  written.  Inane  or  immoral,  it  has  no  raison  d'etre 
and  only  draws  attention  to  the  painful  fact  that  the  author 
would  do  better  in  any  other  profession.  We  say  this  ;  and  lo  ! 
a  highly  flattering  critique  appears  in  some  Parisian  journal  on 
the  morrow,  describing  the  book  in  question  as  "graceful," 
"witty,"  "brilliant,"  and  protesting  with  no  little  enthusiasm 
that  the  writer  has  "  surpassed  "  himself.  This,  in  itself,  is  not 
extraordinary  ;  critics  have  various  ways  of  viewing  things  and 
are  sometimes  benign  enough  to  give  not  altogether  merited 
encouragement  ;  but  the  matter  becomes  truly  amazing  when, 
at  frequent  intervals,  the  same  critique  appears  word  for  word 
in  a  dozen  journals  of  all  styles  and  standings.  We  encounter 
it,  in  fact,  everywhere.  We  get  to  know  it  by  heart.  We  feel 
competent  to  recite  it  without  once  faltering  before  all  the 
authors,  critics,  and  publishers  in  Paris. 

A  few  months  go  by  ;  we  have  almost  forgiven  the  author 
when  a  second  novel,  no  better  than  the  first,  calls  for  further 
condemnation  from  us.  And  behold  !  eloquent  critiques  appear 
on  the  top  of  this  one,  all  glowing,  all  grateful,  yet — all  the 
same.  And,  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  author  has  once  more 
"  surpassed "  himself.  Exhilarated,  he  writes  on  and  on. 
Marvel  of  marvels  !  He  "  surpasses  "  himself  a  third  time,  and 
a  fourth,  and  a  fifth.  His  wit  never  forsakes  him,  nor  yet  does 
his  brilliancy.  His  genius  grows  :  is  inexhaustible,  unlimited. 
He  will  never  never  show  signs  of  falling  off.  If  he  writes  a 
thousand  novels  he  will  have  written  a  thousand  masterpieces  ; 
a  thousand  times  will  this  tremendous,  this  overwhelming 
author  have  "surpassed"  himself. 

Still,  these  critiques  do  not  succeed  in  arousing  curiosity  and 
interest.  Parisians,  of  course,  are  fully  aware  that  the  writer 
who  is  for  ever  "  surpassing "  himself  does  not  come  by  his 
praise  in  a  disinterested  and  an  honest  manner,  but  that  he 
obtains  it  through  the  offices  of  his  publisher  who,  in  sending 
out  his  book,  encloses  a  printed  slip  on  which  the  glowing 
epithets  we  have  quoted  are  boldly  put  down  and  which,  sad  to 
relate,  is  unblushingly  inserted  in  almost  all  the  papers.  We 
do  not  suggest  that  the  author  is  a  party  to  the  fraud  ;  in  most 
cases,  we  imagine  that  he  (or  she)  must  object  to  the  circula- 
tion of  improper  "  puffs,"  and  long  for  a  higher  and  a  more 
valuable  criticism.  Only  the  publishers  are  guilty,  and  the 
papers  that  are  unprincipled  enough  to  support  them.  Unfor- 
tunately even  the  most  highly  lespected  organs  insert  the 
"puff;"  and  thus  it  is  that  the  five  or  six  most  remarkable 
novels  that  have  appeared  since  the  New  Year  (and  which  we 
intend  to  notice  again  below)  have  not  been  praised  with  the 
moderation  they  deserve,  but  with  a  shameless  immodesty 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  reasonable  people,  has  only  rendered 
them  and  their  authors  ridiculous. 

Although  we  award  the  place  of  honour  to  Madame  Lescot 
for  her  delightful  "Roman  d'un  Petit  Vieux"  (Calmann 
LeVy.  3f.  50c),  the  "  success  of  the  season "  has  been 
gained  by  M.  Lucien  Muhlfeld's  "  Carriere  d'Andre  Tourette" 
(Ollendorff.  3f.  50c).  The  last,  of  course,  has  been  praised  far 
too  extravagantly,  and  also  "  boomed  "  by  a  quantity  of  long 
(and  presumably  paid  for)  articles.  Still,  M.  Muhlfcld  has  por- 
trayed the  vain,  cynical,  and  selfish  young  man  of  the  world — 
his  hero  with  much  insight  and  humour  ;  while  his  mistress, 
a  kind-hearted  demi-mondaine,  is  a  "  creation  "  of  whom  he  may 
well  be  proud.  Several  other  striking  character  sketches  entitle 
this  volume  to  consideration  ;  but  we  should  never  dream  of 
calling  it  a  masterpiece.  Of  the  "  Petit  Vieux,"  we  spoke  quite 
recently  :  predicting  a  distinguished  future  for  Madame  Lescot, 
and  congratulating  her  on  the  charm  of  her  style  as  well  as  on 
the  skilful  and  sympathetic  way  in  which  she  has  sketched  the 
gentle,  sensitive,  chivalrous  little  man  whose  doom  it  was  to 
pass  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  darkness  and  depression  before 
being  at  last  rewarded.  "  Lcs  Sevriennes  "  (Ollendorff.  3f.  50c), 


also  by  an  accomplished  and  a  cultured  woman,  we  found  ex- 
hilarating and  refreshing — partly  on  account  of  the  admirable 
studies  of  girls  who  inhabited  the  college  at  Sevres  in  the 
author's  early  days  and  chiefly  on  account  of  Berthe  Passy's 
witty  and  amusing  letters  to  her  Bohemian  father,  a  poet  at 
Montmartre.  But  Gyp's  book,  "  Trop  de  Chic  "  (Calmann  LeVy. 
3f.  50c),  came  as  an  unpleasant  shock  after  the  delicate  and 
refined  workmanship  of  the  "Sevriennes"  and  "Petit  Vieux." 
The  dialogue  was  as  cynically  "  smart"  as  ever,  and  the  people 
were  not  more  polite  and  pleasant  than  usual.  Here  and  there 
the  sketches  were  coarse,  particularly  those  chapters  that  dealt 
with  summer  life  by  the  sea.  We  failed  (and  fail  still)  to  see 
any  humour  in  the  offensive  list  of  articles  left  in  bathing- 
machines  and  picked  up  on  the  shore  ;  we  laid  the  vulgar  little 
volume  clown  with  relief. 

More  ambitious  were  M.  Armand  Charpentier's  "Petite 
Boheme"  (Ollendorff,  ^f.  50c.)  and  M.  Paul  Bourget's 
"  Drames  de  Famille "  (Plon.  3f.  5cc).  The  first  described 
the  life  in  a  huge  house  on  one  of  the  exterior  boule- 
vards ;  the  second  dwelt  principally  upon  the  tragedy  of 
an  unhappy  menage,  and  both,  powerful  as  they  were, 
left  an  unpleasant  impression.  M.  Charpentier,  however, 
had  undoubtedly  studied  his  subject  conscientiously.  The 
squalid  atmosphere  of  the  house  ;  the  sordid  professions  of  its 
inmates;  the  marriages,  quarrels,  and  deaths  that  took  place 
in  this  milieu  :  all  these  M.  Charpentier  described  with  remark- 
able if  disquieting  skill.  Not  so  sordid  but  just  as  depressing 
were  M.  Bourget's  characters  and  theme.  With  habitual! 
patience  he  analysed  the  emotions  of  the  woman  who  schemed, 
to  marry  her  sentimental  daughter  to  a  man  she  did  not  love  : 
with  charming  tenderness  he  sketched  the  father  who  pre- 
vented the  match,  and  the  denouement  which  resulted  in  the 
eventual  separation  of  husband  and  wife  was  highly  dramatic. 
The  book  would  give  a  stranger  to  M.  Bourget's  writings  a. 
capital  idea  of  the  high  gifts  of  the  author  of  "  Mensonges  "  and 
"  Cruelle  Enigme." 

Before  passing  on  to  the  books  that  enjoyed  a  "  succes  de 
scandale,"  we  would  pay  a  tribute  of  appreciation  to  M.  Edmond 
Rod's  "Au  Milieu  du  Chemin"  (Charpentier.  3f.  50c.)— which 
dealt  with  the  agitation  of  a  dramatist  who  feared  that  his 
sensational  pieces  would  have  an  immoral  influence  on  the 
people — and  also  to  M.  Jacques  Normand,  whose  admirable 
volume  of  short  stories,  "  Du  Triste  au  Gai "  (Ollendorff. 
3f.  50c.)  reminded  us  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  "  Nouvelles.'r 
His  collaboration  with  the  author  of  '  Pere  Milon"has  had 
excellent  results  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  again 
advising  English  writers  who  wish  to  excel  in  the  art  of  short- 
story  writing  to  obtain  and  study  this  eminently  satisfactory 
little  volume.  Of  M.  Jean  Lorrain's  "  Histoires  de  Masques '~ 
(Ollendorff.  3f.  50c),  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  speak  with 
moderation  and  restraint.  Certainly,  M.  Catulle  Mendes' 
disciple  has  surpassed  himself,  not  in  brilliance,  however,  nor 
yet  in  wit — but  in  producing  a  book  that  is  wholly  and  irre- 
deemably corrupt  from  first  to  last.  Equally  repulsive  was 
"  Les  Mancenilles "  (Plon.  3f.  50c),  but  in  another  way. 
There  was  nothing  particularly  decadent  or  extraordinarily 
vicious  about  it,  it  simply  erred  in  introducing  impossible 
people  and  making  them  commit  the  most  heartless  crimes. 
Here  and  there,  the  author  (whose  name  we  have  forgotten 
and,  indeed,  have  no  wish  to  recall)  displayed  the  most 
startling  ignorance  of  his  monde  ;  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
ministers  and  their  wives  speak  in  the  manner  he  records,  nor 
yet  can  we  think  that  they  behave  publicly  in  the  fashion  he 
describes.  "Lea"  (Lemerre.  jf.  50c),  by  Marcel  Prevost, 
which  we  reviewed  a  few  weeks  ago,  must  be  put  down  imme- 
diately as  an  appalling  failure.  It  did  not  please  those  who 
rejoiced  over  "  Les  Demi-Vierges  "  and  other  nauseous  volumes 
by  the  same  shoddy  author,  nor  yet  did  it  satisfy  that  ever- 
increasing  public  whose  interest  in  the  "question  feministe" 
has  been  aroused  by  MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite's 
"  Femmes  Nouvelles."  Frankly,  we  wonder  that  the  critics 
dared  to  proclaim  that  M.  PreVost  had  "  surpassed  "  himself  : 
for  "  Lea,"  long-winded,  unutterably  dull,  abominably  written, 
is  only  remarkable  for  being  the  very  worst  novel  of  the 
season. 

Memoirs  have  been  as  plentiful  as  novels,  but  far  more 
interesting.  Those  published  by  the  Maison  Plon  (and  there 
have  been  quite  a  dozen)  dealt  principally  with  Court  life  before 
the  Revolution  ;  with  the  Revolution  itself,  and  with  the  time 
of  the  first  Napoleon.  Critical  works  have  been  scarce,  andJ 
this  was  just  as  well— for  no  one  could  have  surpassed  M. 
Emile  Faguet's  admirable  and  exhaustive  study  of  French 
literature  in  two  volumes  from  its  origin  up  to  the  present  day 
(Plon.  7f.  50c).  Nothing  out  of  the  way  has  appeared  in  the 
"  Revue  des  Revues  "  and  "  Revue  de  Paris."  The  caricatures 
of  the  first  have  invariably  been  pointless  and  offensive,  while 
the  articles  on  the  war  in  South  Africa  were  evidently  inspired 
by  that  misguided  agitator  and  journalist,  Mr.  Stead.  The 
war  has  also  been  discussed  by  the  "Revue  de  Paris"  and 
"  Revue  Bleue,"  but  more  intelligently  ;  and  the  "  Revue 
Britannique,"  in  dealing  with  the  same  question,  has  invariably 
displayed  an  honourable  impartiality. 
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SMITH,  ELDEM  CO.'S  LIST. 

MR.  CROCKETT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries.     With  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

LITTLE  ANNA  MARK. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  "  Cleg  Kelly,"  "  The  Red  Axe,"  "The  Black  Douglas,"  &c. 
_  Daily  News.  —  "  In  '  Little  Anna  Mark  '  Mr.  Crockett  is  quite  at  his  best.  Korthis 
is  a  good  rattling  story  of  romantic  adventure  ..  .  Never  once  does  his  invention  flag 
— one  dramatic  incident  succeeds  another  with  lightning  rapidity." 

IV it  Id. — "  A  story  which  is  highly  romantic,  and  as  realistic  as  could  be  desired 

 The  quiet  humour  of  the  author  comes  out  pleasantly  as  a  relief  to  the  tenseness 

of  the  scenes  of  danger  and  suffering,  and  his  vivid  pictures  of  the  wild  and 
melancholy  region  through  which  he  leads  his  readers  will  attract  them  strongly." 

Speaker.  — '"  Romantic  adventure,  especially  in  his  own  country,  is  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Crockett's  strong  point ...  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vigorous  writing  that  does 
not  miss  fire  like  so  much  in  modern  heroical  stuff,  and  '  Little  Anna  Mark'  is  a 
sufficiently  dashing  and  attractive  heroine  to  fill  the  title-role  with  effect.  Alto- 
gether here  is  a  good  tale  to  read." 

THE  CHICAMON  STONE : 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE   YUKON  BASIN. 
By  CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY,  Author  of  "  One  of  the  Broken  Brigade,"&c. 

Punch.—"'  The  Chicamon  Stone'  is  a  succession  of  pictures  of  one  of  the 
weirdest  parts  of  the  world.  In  power,  in  simplicity,  in  occasional  grandeur,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  theme.  My  Baronite,  brought  up  on  Fenimore  Cooper,  ruefully 
admits  what  a  stagey  creature  he  was  compared  with  Give  Phillipps-Wolley." 

Spectator.  — "  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  sportsman  :'hehasa 
keen  sense  of  the  picturesque  and  the  sinister,  a  happy  knack  of  translating  his 
impressions  into  forcible  and  suggestive  language,  and  a  most  artistic  touch  in  the 
portraiture  of  villains,  whether  of  the  pale  or  red-skinned  variety." 

Saturday  Review.  — "  Here  is  an  author  with  a  sense  of  a  style,  and  a  story- 
teller with  a  true  eye  for  dramatic  effect  Mr.  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley  holds  one 

breathless.    Every  little  incident  is  a  picture.    The  book  must  be  read  " 

TO  THE  HEALING  OF  THE  SEA. 

By  FRANCIS  H.  HARDY,  Author  of  "The  Mills  of  God." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.  — "  As  well  done  as  anything  we  have  seen  for  some  time, 
borne  of  the  characters  are  exceptionally  life-like,  while  the  scenes  in  Wall  Street  are 

■full  enough  of  palpitating  excitement  to  satisfy  anybody  the  book  is  good 

•reading  throughout." 

St.  James's  Gazette.  —  "  Mr.  Hardy  has  good  constructive  power,  and  hisstory  is 
readable  and  interesting. " 

Outlook.—"  To  create  a  character  like  'Old  Tom  Brown'  with  such  constant 
sparkle  of  language  and  incident  is  a  real  achievement." 

POPULAR   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

By  ( 

STANLEY  J.   'THE    CASTLE     INN.      With  a 

...  —  •»«..,,  I        frontispiece.    Fifth  Edition. 

WEYMAN.  i 

RODEN'S  CORNER.  Third  Edition. 

Eighth 


By 

HENRY  SETON 
MERRIMAN. 


By 

A.  CONAN 
DOYLE. 


By  Mrs. 
HUMPHRY 
WARD. 

By 
S.  R. 
CROCKETT. 


IN    KEDAR'S  TENTS. 

Edition. 

THE  GREY  LADY.    New  Edition. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations. 

THE  SOWERS.  Twentieth  Edition. 
THE  GREEN  FLAG,  and  other  Tales 

of  War  and  Sport.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  KOROSKO. 

With  40  Full-page  Illustrations. 

UNCLE  BERNAC.    With  12  Full- 

page  Illustrations.     Second  Edition. 

RODNEY  STONE.    With  8  Full- 

page  Illustrations. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  Twenty- 

second  Edition. 

HELBECK  OF  BANNISDALE.  Fifth 

Edition. 

j  SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY.  Fourth 

*  Edition. 

THE  BLACK  DOUGLAS.    With  8 

Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  Third  Edition. 

THE  RED  AXE.   With  8  Full-page 

Illustrations.    Third  Edition. 

CLEG   KELLY,    Arab  of  the  City. 

Third  Edition. 


BOOKS  FOR  SEASIDE  AND  HOLIDAY  READING. 

»»•  Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.  will  be  happy  to  send,  post-free  on 
application,  a  Copy  of  their  Catalogue,  containing  a  List  of  2s.,  2S.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  5s., 
and  6s.  Popular  Novels,  together  with  a  large  number  of  Miscellaneous  Works. 
A  tnong  the  A  uthors  whose  works  arc  comprised  in  several  Novel  Scries  are 
the  following :  — 
James  Payn. 
George  Glssing. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Mrs.  Ollphant. 
The  Author  of  "Molly 

Bawn." 
The  Author  of  "John 
Herring." 


iRlder  Haggard. 
Conan  Dovle. 
S.  R.  Crockett. 
)Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
F.  Anstey. 


W.  E.  Norrls. 
Hamilton  Aide". 
Anthony  Trollope. 
Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Holme  Lee. 
The  Bronte  Sisters, 
&c. 
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A    NEW    VOLUME    OF  POETRY. 

AD  ASTRA. 

IB^T  CHARLES  WHITWORTH  "WYISri^E.. 

Bound  in  full  buckram,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top,  fcap.  4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 

First  Edition  on  Hand-made  Paper. 
A   FEW    EXTRACTS    FROM    EARLY  REVIEWS. 


"  Mr.  Wynne's  poem  is  clear  as  well  as  thoughtful,  and  gives  a 
musical  expression  to  abstruse  considerations  too  often  made  dull  in 
prose,  and  cultured  readers  will  turn  to  it  not  without  interest  and 
admiration. " — Scotsman. 

"  We  have  here  a  sustained  poem  of  some  237  stanzas,  in  which  Mr. 
Wynne  argues  out  the  great  questions  of  Life,  Death,  the  Hereafter, 
and  Religion.  The  opening  verses  are  exceedingly  graceful  and  well 
expressed,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  true  poetry  ;  afterwards,  when  Mr. 
Wynne  gets  more  into  the  complexities  of  his  argument,  the  lines  are 
not  so  smooth,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  keeps  a  good  level. 
Mr.  Wynne,  in  short,  whose  name  is  fresh  to  us,  proves  that  he  has 
power,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  secured  more  easy  recognition  had 
he  first  of  all  ventured  a  smaller  volume.  We  ought  to  add,  in  justice 
to  the  publisher  of  the  volume,  that  the  stanzas  are  beautifully  printed, 
and  the  book,  as  a  book,  is  a  most  attractive  production." 

Birmingham  Gazette. 

"As  a  human  document,  poetically  rendered,  'Ad  Astra'  has  a 
special  interest,  and,  on  this  view,  it  rather  gains  than  loses  from  its 
crudities  and  inequalities.  Love,  Philosophy,  Religion,  all  claim 
authority  and  command  attention  ;  but,  though  Love  is  felt  to  be  all  in 
all,  the  '  unknown  Goddess '  has  not  yet  revealed  herself.  It  is  this 
organising,  but  as  yet  inorganic,  chaos  which  Mr.  Wynne  has  faithfully 
depicted,  and  his  verse  is  likely  to  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who, 
passing  through  a  like  experience,  may  find  it  sympathetically  inter- 
pretative."—^^^ Daily  Telegraph. 


"  Mr.  Wynne  passes  from  subject  to  subject  with  a  due  observance 
of  links,  so  that  we  are  spired  abrupt  transitions,  and,  as  it  were,  fade 
from  one  hue  into  another.  In  speaking  of  nature,  Mr.  Wynne  nearly 
achieves  eloquence,  and  later,  while  emphasising  his  belief  that  the 
world  will  pass  from  religious  cliques  to  a  grand  and  consoling  catho- 
licity, he  rises  to  and  maintains  utterance  worthy  of  his  theme.  Indeed, 
the  weak  verses  in  this  poem  may  b;  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both 
hands. " — Literary  World. 

"There  is  much  in  this  poem  to  admire,  and  shining  couplets  that 
fix  themselves  in  the  memory." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

"There  are  good  lines  in  this  poem,  and  good  material,  both  in 
thought  and  expression." — St.  James 's  Budget. 

"  We  dare  venture  to  say  that  this  poem  would  have  created  quite  a. 
sensation  towards  the  close  of  the  last  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century."  —  Court  Circular. 

"  Mr.  Wynne  writes  of  the  first  and  great  commandment,  which  is 
also  the  last.  It  is  the  last  in  the  quest  undertaken  by  the  soul  whose 
history  is  told  in  these  stanzas,  and  who  sets  forth  with  the  love  of 
nature,  ascends  to  the  love  of  one  chosen  fellow-creature,  and  finally 
climbs  through  sorrow  to  the  love  of  God." — Weekly  Register. 

"  Lovers  of  verse  will  find  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Wynne's  work,  in 
which  he  demonstrates  the  possession  of  a  rich  poetical  gift." 

York  Daily  Herald. 
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REVUE  DES  REVUES 

Un  Numero  specimen  ET  24  Numeros  par  an 

SUE  dem  ande.  fl'gflpQpg  gf  fj'  j^)  gfjqQQ  R ichement  illustres. 

Peu  de  mots,  beaucoufi  d'ide'es.  Peu  de  mots,  beancoup  d  'idces 

Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fP.  a  l'etranger  on  a  un 
abunnement  d'un  an  pour  la  Revue  des  ReVUeS,  RICHEMENT 
ILI.USTREE. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "la  Revue 
des  Revues  est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  des  plus 
interessantes,  des  plus  passionnantes"  (Francisole  Sarcev)  ;  "  rien  n'est  plus 
utile  que  ce  resume  de  l'esprit  humain  "  (E.  Zola);  "  elle  a  conquis  une  situation 
brillante  et  preponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres"  (Les 
Debuts)  ;  "  la  Revue  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  "  {Figaro)  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  V  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois,  publie  des  articles 
inedits  signes  par  les  plus  grands  noms  francais  et  etrangers. 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus 
dans  les  periodiques  du  monde  entieP,  caricatures  poliliqites,  des 
romans  et  nouvelles,  dernieres  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.,  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  la  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic 
de  4  gros  volumes,  ornes  d'environ  1,500  gravures  et  contenant  plus 
de  400  articles,  eludes,  nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 

NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 

Patroness:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

THIS  Association,  which  has  several   Branches  in 
India,  was  founded  in  1871,  wiih  the  following  objects  :— 

1.  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  in  the  people 

of  that  country. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  social 

reforms. 

To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  of 
India. 

Baylkv,  K.C.S.I.)  organise 
publish  a  Monthly  Magazine, 
J°"  anora  iniormation  and  advice  to  Indians  in  England.    They  also  make  grants 
rrom  a  Special  Fund  to  the  Branch  Committees  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
"  t u       ■       t  0me  Cla.tse,>  &c->  ,n  encouragement  of  F.ducalion  for  Women. 
Ihe  principle  of  non-inteiference  with  religion  is  strictly  maintained. 
Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  ;  Life-Membership  payment,  Ten  Guineas. 
The  Irutian  Magazine  and  Review  is  supplied  to  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
for  v.  per  annum,  post  free,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips,  121  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 
Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
BAMC,  1  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  J  to  Stephen  N.  Fox,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New 
University  Clob,  S.W.  ;  or  to  Miss  E.  A.  Manninc,  lion.  Sec.,  5  Pembridge 
Crescent,  W. 


The  Committee  (Chairman,    Sir  Steuart  C. 
Lectures  on  Indian  subjects,  and  occasional  Soirees,  p 
ami  afford  information  and  advice  to  Indians  in  V.ngh 


LIBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 
prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  far  Probate,  &c. — Mvess 
&  Co.,  Booksellers'  Row,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


Just  published,  cloth  elegant,  price  4s.  6d. 

ATTEMPTS  IN  VERSE 

By    CHARLES    H.  HOOLE, 

Student  0/  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


RIVINGTON3    34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED   IN   CHINA  OR  THE  TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
"  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE." 

{The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 

Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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THE  HANFSTAENGL  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  EAST 


(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


Reproductions  in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 
gravure and  Squarellgravure  from  the  works  of    .  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the    .    .  . 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  others  of  the  

MOST    IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS. 


ART   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


Lists  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.        Illustrated  Catalogues,  Is. 
INSPECTION  INVITED 

the  "STANDARD"  PEN 

"THE    PRIZE  WINNER 

IN    FOUNTAIN  PENS." 


"THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  FOUNTAIN  PEN,"  Warranted. 


This  Pen  has  a  Substantial  14-carat  Gold  Nib  in  it. 
Every  Variety  of  Points  to  suit  all  writers. 
Holder  is  of  the  best  grade  and  finish. 
The  Ink  Feed  and  Ink  Supply  absolutely  reliable. 
Fully  Warranted  in  every  particular. 

Retail  Price,  10/6, 

In  box  complete.      Fine,  medium,  or  broad  points. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  quality  we  will  send  Sample 
Pens  to  anyone 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  5/" 

Money  Returned  if  Pen  is  not  what  we  say. 


MAKERS— 

THE  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO. 

17    NICHOLAS    STREET,  BRISTOL. 


"the  invincible  fountain  pen 


is  the  same  style,  but  with 
a  Cheaper  Nib,  at  2/6. 


G.    CHANCELLOR,  M.A.  (ist  Class,  Classical 

J  '  Tripos))  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  prepares 
Pupils  for  the  Universities  and  all  preliminary  Examinations,  at 
his  residence,  Ckoss  DEEP,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  fine  old 
house  beautifully  and  healthily  situated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent 
references. 


THE     DUKE'S    HEAD    HOTEL,    King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk.    Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  ami  in  close  proximity  to 

Sandrlngham and  Hnnitanton,  Good  Aibing  and  shooting,  ami  boating  on  the 

liver  Ousc.    Proprietor,  Svdnev  Aihp.v. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EOUCATION. 

No.  3^3  for  AUGUST. 
A  BRIEF  FOR  DEMOS. 

DR.  WARRE,  THE  WAR,  AND  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  "  SCIENCE." 
REV.  A.  R.  VARDY. 

FEDERAL  EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Education  Bill  — Inspection  and  Inspectors  — 
Dp.  Butlep  on  Specialization— Salaries  of  Assistant- 
Masters— Mistresses  and  Manners— Technical  Edu- 
cation—Safe Novels— Colonial  and  Foreign  Notes— 
Universities  and  Schools. 

TRANSLATION  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

HOLIDAY  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


Price  6d. ;  per  post,  7£d. 


Offices:   3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


Jl  farming  <|>iff  ISooft! 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Sketch.  lt  Particularly  good."— Academy, 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME.  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.         Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 
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EXPERT  ANALYSTS, 

Navy  and  Army  Surgeons,  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health  will  tell  you  that] 

" " ONTSERRAT 

LIME-FRUIT  JUICE 

is  the  PUREST  and  BEST,  and  the  most  Cooling, 
Refreshing,  and  Healthful  Drink.  It  has  the  Real 
Taste  and  flavour  of  the  Fresh  Fruit,  being  pressed 
from  the  famous  "  MONTSERRAT "  Cultivated 
Lime-Fruit. 


LORD  KITCHENER, 

The  hero  of  Omdurman,  selected  "Montserrat"  for  the  Troops  in  the 

Soudan  Campaign. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  ALSO  OBTAINED  SUPPLIES  FOR  PHILIPPINE 

AND  CUBAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

"Montserrat"  Lime- Fruit  Juice  and  Cordials  are  Sold  by  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Wine  Merchants  everywhere. 
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LONDON  (ROYAL  FREE  HOSPiTAL)  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE  FOR  WOMEN, 

8  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  MONDAY, 
October  1,  with  an  Introductory  Address  by  Miss  Aldrich-lilake,  M.S., 
M.  D.,  at  4  p.m.     Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice.  in  one  sum,  or 

.£135  in  four  instalments.    Fees  for  Preliminary  Scientific  Classes,  £21. 

The  prospectus,  giving  full  information  as  to  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships, 
•can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Douie,  M.B.,  Secretary. 

E.  GARRETT  ANDERSON,  M.D.,Dean. 

CUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  MON- 
DAY,  October  1.  1500.  Entrance  Scholaiships  of  the  combined  value  of 
^410  are  awarded  annually,  and  numerous  Prizes  and  Medals  are  open  for  compe- 
tition by  students  of  the  school. 
The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during  last  year  exceeded  7,500. 
All  Hospital  appointments  are  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the 
candidates,  and  without  extra  payment.  There  are  18  resident  appointments  open 
to  students  of  the  Hospital  annually,  without  payment  of  additional  fees,  and 
numerous  non-resident  appointments  in  the  general  and  special  departments.  The 
Queen  Victoria  Ward,  recently  reopened,  provides  additional  accommodation  for 
gynsecodogical  and  maternity  cases. 

The  College  accommodates  60  students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 
The  Clubs'  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  for  residents  in  the  College,  &c,  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  &  COLLEGE. 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  MON- 
DAY,  October  1,  1000. 
Students  can  resioe  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  seriice  of  730  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  X900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Disserting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

The  Amalgamated  Clubs'  Ground  (10  acres)  is  at  Winchmore  Hill,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Hospital. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
■College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Ho-pilal  F..C. 
A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 


Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 


UNENDOWED. 


SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons — H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President  — T H E  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer- ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  0/  Committee- THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

oince  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  POOR  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  :  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 

City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1S07. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINCD0M. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.Q. 


The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Suhscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

J5  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 
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On  Thursday  next,  August  \6th,  Two  New  Volumes  will  be  added  to  the  ARTIST 'S 
LIBRARY.    Edited  by  LAURENCE  BIN  YON. 
ALTDORFER,    by   T.    Sturge    Moore.    With  Thirty-four  Illustrations,  many  of  which 

are  printed  in  tints.  Fcap.  4to.  white  cloth,  blue  sides.    2s.  6d.  net. 

GOYA,    by   Will   Rothenstein.    With  Twenty  full-page  Plates,  including  3  Photogravures. 

and  Nine  Tinted  riates.    Fcap.  4to.  white  cloth,  blue  sides.    2s.  6d.  net. 


NEXT  WEEK.— 

THE  DOME :  an   Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  and 

Review  of  Literature,  Music,  Architecture,  and  the  Graphic  Arts.    Fcap.  4to. 

SUMMER  DOUBLE  NUMBER.    Price  2s.  6d.  Net. 

**...  This  Number  of  THE  DOME  is  illustrated  Entirely  by  Woodcuts,  including  twenty  old  and  ten 
quite  new  examples.  Many  of  the  cuts  are  separately  printed,  cut  out,  and  mounted.  The  Number  also  contains  an 
Ode  by  Laurence  Binyon,  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  novel  by  Arthur  H.  Holmes,  an  article  on  "Shelley's 
Foetry  "  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  many  other  critical  papers,  &c. 

THE  CHORD:  a  Quarterly  Devoted  to  Music. 

Imp.  i6mo.  in  brown  boards  ready  for  the  Bookcase.    Price  One  Shilling  Net. 

Number  Five  begins  the  second  year  of  THE  CHORD.    It  contains  a  Plate  after  Israel  van  Meckenhem,. 
and  articles  by  W.  Tappert,  W.  J.  Henderson,  R.  R.  Terry,  Cuthbert  Madden,  Thomas  Casson,  &c. 

The  following  works  are  in  active  preparation  and  will  shortly  be  published : — 
THE  FINER  SPIRIT.    By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland.    Fcap.  8vo.    6d.net.    No.  4  of  "  Sixpenny- 

Belles  Lettres." 

VAN  DYCK.    by  Lionel  Cust  :      and      CONSTABLE,    by  C.  J.  Holmes. 

%*  Volumes  V.  and  VI.  of  THE  ARTIST'S  LIBRARY. 

ODES.    By  Laurence  Binyon.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

THE    MEETING   OF   THE   CREEDS.    A  Poem  by  Douglas  Ainslie.    Fcap.  8vo„ 

5s.  net. 

POEMS.    By  Percy  Osborn.    Med.  i6mo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

VIGIL  AND  VISION.    Poems  by  W.  H.  Phelps.    Med.  i6mo.  2s.6d.net 

THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE:   their  Arrangement,  Furniture,  and 

Decoration.    By  Joseph  Crouch  and  Edmund  Butler. 

This  important  new  work,  written  by  practical  architects,  has  been  some  time  in  preparation.  It  treats  of  the  apartments  of  the 
modern  house  one  by  one.  It  is  not  a  text-book  for  architectural  students,  but  an  attempt  to  explain,  in  the  modern  spirit 
and  without  technical  language,  how  the  house  should  be  arranged,  decorated,  and  furnished.  The  volume  is  a  Fcap.  4to.,. 
with  more  than  a  hundred  illustrations.    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

Illustrated  Prospectuses  will  be  sent  on  application. 


The  following  BOOKS  are  ON  SALE  at  all  Booksellers  :— 

HAND  AND  SOUL.    By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossettl    Reprinted,  without  notes  or  decora- 
tion, on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  lambskin.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

RUE.    Poems  by  Laurence  Housman.    Imp.  i6mo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  VINEDRESSER,  and  other  Poems.     By  T.  Sturge  Moore.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth 

gilt.    2s.  6d.  net. 

OLD  SCORES  AND  NEW  READINGS.     Discussions  on  Musical  Subjects.    By  John 

F.  Ki  SCI  MAN.     Imp.  iGmo.  gilt top.  5s.net. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI.    By  Roger  E.  Fry.    With  Twenty-three  full-page  Plates,  including 

Three  I'liotogravures.    2s.  6ii.  net. 

HOKUSAI.    By  C.  J.  Holmes.    With  Twenty  full-page  Plaits,  including  Four  Plates  printed 

in  Colours.    2s.  Oct,  net. 

QUINFORD.     By  Arthur  H.  Holmes.    Crown  8vo.  in  a  decorated  and  gilt  linen  binding. 

Price  6s. 

REGISTERED   AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  SpottiswoDpk  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  K.C.,  and  Published  by  Kkkdkkick  William  Wvi.v,  at  the  Office,  j8  Southampton  Street,. 
.Strand,  in  the  Pari»h  oi  St.  Paul,  Covenl  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.    Sa'uniay,  11  August,  1900. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

We  learned  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Lord  Salisbury 
had  suddenly  betaken  himself  to  Schlucht  in  the  Vosges 
district.  From  the  national  standpoint,  first,  it  is 
obvious  that  for  the  next  month,  the  period  of  the 
Premier's  absence,  nothing  very  dreadful  is  going  to 
happen,  and  in  these  times  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
so  small  a  mercy  as  a  certain  respite  of  thirty  days. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  take 
with  him  secretaries  and  papers  and  that  he  will  be 
connected  with  the  Foreign  Office  by  a  private  wire. 
But  with  all  Lord  Salisbury's  absolutism,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  he  should  make  it  impossible  to  call  a 
Cabinet  Council,  if  he  saw  any  possibility  of  a  serious 
crisis  in  China  or  anywhere  else.  Before  leaving,  Lord 
Salisbury  took  every  measure  that  he  regarded  as 
feasible  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Europeans  in 
Peking,  and  he  could  do  no  more  by  remaining.  From 
the  personal  point  of  view,  we  are  sure  that  the  air 
and  seclusion  of  Schlucht  will  do  Lord  Salisbury  good  ; 
and  we  can  well  understand  that  with  the  thermometer 
at  80  in  the  shade,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  worrying 
about  a  dissolution,  the  chief  was  glad  to  escape  from 
Downing  Street. 

The  official  news  yesterday  of  the  relief  of  Peking 
occasioned  no  surprise  as  from  the  accounts  received 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  relief  force  there  seemed 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  allies  would  already 
have  reached  the  capital.  A  telegram  from  Sir  A. 
Gaselee  received  here  on  16  August  stated  that  Ma-tao 
twenty-four  miles  from  Peking  had  been  reached  on  the 
1  ith  and  according  to  telegrams  from  Shanghai  on  the 
15th  it  was  reported  there  that  the  allies  were  close  to 
Peking.  The  occupation  of  Yang-tsun  Sir  A.  Gaselee 
announced  in  one  of  a  series  of  three  telegrams,  two  of 
which  were  undated,  the  first  being  sent  on  5  August  ; 
but  from  the  Russian  General's  official  account  the 
occupation  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  6  August. 
A  telegram  received  in  Paris,  dated  from  Taku  on 
the  8th,  st?tes  that  at  a  council  held  after  the  last 
military  operations,  which  must  mean  those  of  which 
Sir  A.  Gaselee  speaks,  it  was  decided  to  continue 
the  march  on  Peking.  Starting  from  Yang-tsun  the 
next  movement  was  towards  Ho-si-wu  whither  the 
Chinese  had  fled  after  their  abandonment  of  the  former 
town,  and  a  short  telegram  from  the  American  General 


Chaffee  dated  10  August  announced  that  Ho-si-wu  was 
reached  on  that  day.  The  Admiralty  subsequently 
received  through  Admiral  Bruce  telegrams  from  Sir  A. 
Gaselee  at  Ho-si-wu.  There  was  little  resistance  :  the 
Chinese  simply  fled,  and  the  allies  continued  to  push 
forward  ;  so  that  nothing  that  occurred  at  Ho-si-wu  has 
delayed  the  advance. 

The  defence  at  Yang-tsun  was  not  nearly  so  deter- 
mined as  the  previous  engagement  at  Peitsang.  Sir 
A.  Gaselee  only  speaks  of  the  British  and  American 
troops  and  a  battalion  of  Russians  being  engaged  and, 
though  he  says  there  was  a  hot  shell  and  rifle  fire 
during  a  rapid  advance  of  three  miles,  the  lines  of 
defence  seem  to  have  been  carried  with  comparative!}' 
little  trouble,  and  with  a  casualty  list  covering  the  whole 
operation  of  about  fifty  killed  ;  but  this  relates  only  to 
the  loss  of  the  British  troops  who  apparently  took  the 
chief  part  in  the  action.  Again  the  fighting  at  Ho-si-wu 
was  less  determined  than  at  Yang-tsun.  Over  20,000 
Chinese  troops  were  at  Yang-tsun  behind  fortifications 
and  well  armed,  and  if  the  German  Emperor  does  not 
over-estimate  the  bravery  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  their 
half-hearted  resistance  must  be  due  to  the  want  of  a 
capable  leader,  and  in  war  it  is  more  often  a  man  thae 
men  that  is  lacking. 

This  ineffective  leadership  of  soldiers  who  were  good 
enough  to  give  the  allies  much  more  trouble  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  system  on  which  the  Generals  are 
chosen.  Some  years  ago  a  son  of  Li-Hung-Chang  was 
attached  to  the  embassy  in  London.  A  friend  of  Lord  Li, 
as  he  was  usually  called,  asked  him  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  England  what  his  duties  would  be  in  his  own 
country.  He  replied  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
diplomatic  service  and  take  up  his  new  appointment, 
which  would  be  either  that  of  a  General  or  an  Admiral 
— he  did  not  know  which.  He  had  passed  an  exami- 
nation which  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  military  or 
naval  matters  and  he  would  leave  the  only  service  in 
which  he  had  been  trained. 

No  details  are  to  hand  yet  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  Legations.  Sir  Claude  Macdonald's  telegram 
dated  6  August  was  much  like  the  famous  message 
from  Sir  Robert  Hart  so  long  ago  as  24  June  in 
using  the  expression  "  Situation  desperate."  It  stated 
that  ten  days'  food  remained  and  anticipated  a  general 
massacre  unless  relief  came ;  and  it  also  mentioned 
that  a  Chinese  escort  to  Tien-tsin  had  been  refused. 
There  can  now  be  no  doubt,  though  there  are  suspicious 
features  in  these  telegrams,  that  the  cipher  message* 
from  Sir  C.  Macdonald  have  been  authentic.  The  brief 
official  news  from  Berlin  states  that  the  allied  troops 
entered  Peking  without  opposition,  that  the  Embassies 
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were  relieved  and  foreigners  liberated.  As  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  ministers  were  found  it  is 
silent.  All  that  we  can  safely  surmise  is  that 
what  has  been  considered  to  be  the  chief  danger,  that 
the  defeated  Chinese  would  make  for  the  city  and  swell 
the  forces  of  disorder  there  before  relief  could  reach 
the  Legations,  has  been  averted.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  the  reality  of  this  danger  was  proved  by  the 
renewed  attacks  on  the  Legations  in  consequence  of 
the  news  of  the  advance. 

Fortunately  all  the  Powers  have  unanimously  refused 
to  be  led  into  playing  the  Chinese  game  of  delay  and 
have  declined  all  offers  to  negotiate  until  the  occupation 
of  Peking  is  an  accomplished  fact,  nor  have  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Count  von  Waldersee's  appoint- 
ment as  Commander  of  the  Allies  interfered  with  the 
movement  on  Peking.  His  authority  is  limited  to  the 
operations  in  Chih-li  and  will  leave  the  action  of  the 
Powers  free  in  other  quarters.  What  would  happen  if 
the  Empress  and  her  following  removed  the  Court  else- 
where, in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Kruger,  and  military 
operations  continued  on  a  larger  scale  is  a  contingency 
which  the  Powers  hope  they  may  not  have  to  face. 
Independent  action  is  being  taken  by  Russia  in  several 
quarters,  as  for  example  on  the  Mongolian  and  Siberian 
frontier  along  the  borders  of  the  Trans-Baikal  and  Amur 
districts  ;  there  is  also  the  very  suspicious  occupation  of 
Niu-chwang,  one  of  the  free  ports,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "provisional"  government  professedly  in  the 
interests  of  foreigners  and  Chinese  alike.  On  the  other 
hand  the  intention  of  landing  Indian  troops  at  Shanghai 
for  the  protection  of  British  interests  in  the  Yangtse 
provinces  in  the  meantime  has  been  postponed,  owing  it 
appears  to  the  Consuls  of  the  other  Powers  stating  that 
if  the  troops  were  landed  their  governments  would 
follow  the  same  course.  This  looks  painfully  like  a 
repetition  of  our  old  fatuous  proceedings  in  the  matter 
of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur. 

The  value  of  an  organisation  like  the  proposed  China 
League  when  the  future  of  China  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
question  that  has  arisen  since  England  contested  with 
France  in  India  needs  no  more  demonstration  than  a 
reference  to  its  aims.  These  are  set  out  in  a  statement 
just  issued  by  a  committee  containing  such  well-known 
names  as  Professor  Douglas,  Mr.  George  Jamieson,  and 
Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Yerburgh,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Flower  among  other 
members  of  Parliament.  Indifference,  ignorance  and 
the  consequent  want  of  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  Chinese  question  are  the  great  dangers 
at  the  present  time.  The  League  purposes  both  to 
spread  information  and  to  form  a  determined  public 
opinion  in  support  of  the  Government  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  East  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  reformed  government  in  China  that  shall 
be  a  guarantee  of  security.  These  are  the  objects  that 
all  countries  profess  and  they  are  the  objects  that  must 
be  secured.  The  League  should  be  a  new  and  effective 
force  in  politics. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Treason  Bill  will  be  passed  in 
the  Cape  Parliament.  Mr.  Sailer's  motion  as  to 
administration  under  martial  law  has  been  thrown  out 
by  a  larger  majority  than  was  expected  ;  Mr.  Merri- 
man  and  Mr.  Theron's  resolutions  have  been  defeated, 
the  former  being  negatived  without  division  and  the 
latter  by  45  to  41.  The  way  is  therefore  plain  for  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Schreiner  has  acted  quite 
straightforwardly  throughout  and  the  attitude  of  the 
members  or  former  members  of  the  Bond  party  who 
with  Mr.  Schreiner  dissent  from  the  amnesty  proposals 
of  the  Bond  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  All  the  more 
does  it  seem  a  pity  that  Mr.  Schreiner  could  not  see  his 
way  to  form  a  coalition  ministry.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  against  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  but  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Colony  it  would  have  been  better 
for  a  ministry  to  be  in  power  that  did  not  exclusively 
represent  either  party.  The  painful  feature  of  the 
Treason  Bill  debate  has  been  the  unblushing  avowal 
of  sympathy  with  the  rebels  on  the  part  of  more  than 
one  Afrikander  member.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Bond  is  plainly  a  disloyal  party." 


The  pursuit  of  De  Wet  continues,  and  we  seem  no 
nearer  the  end  of  the  war  than  we  were  a  week  ago. 
The  crux  of  the  evil  would  appear  to  be  that,  owing 
to  the  leniency  with  which  we  have  treated  our  enemies, 
the  futility  of  continuing  the  struggle  has  not  as  yet 
been  brought  home  to  them.  It  is  exceedingly  dis- 
appointing to  hear  of  the  increased  activity  which  the 
Boers  have  displayed  in  the  Western  Transvaal,  and  to 
contemplate  that  yet  another  invasion  of  British  terri- 
tory from  this  quarter  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
contingency.  Happily  it  turns  out  that  the  little  garri- 
son at  Elands  River  was  not  captured  after  all.  On 
the  10th  Colonel  Hore  was  holding  out,  and  was  able 
to  send  a  message  through  to  Mafeking.  General 
Carrington  has  been  ordered  to  Zeerust,  and  General 
Ian  Hamilton — who  on  the  13th  hoped  to  be  at 
Blaauwbank  with  his  main  body — has  been  informed  of 
the  necessity  of  assisting  Colonel  Hore. 

Meanwhile  De  Wet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  has 
escaped  all  the  elaborate  toils  which  have  been  laid  for 
him,  and  has  succeeded  in  marching  across  the  Orange 
Colony.  He  fought  a  rearguard  action,  near  Buffels- 
hoek  with  Lord  Methuen  on  the  9th,  when  the 
British  captured  six  waggons.  But  the  main  body  of 
Boers,  as  generally  happens  in  Lord  Methuen's  battles, 
escaped  unhurt.  At  the  same  time  the  plight  of 
De  Wet's  force  must  be  lamentable  in  the  extreme. 
Recently  he  has  been  forced  to  blow  up  three  waggons, 
and  sixty  of  his  British  prisoners  have  succeeded  in 
escaping.  Moreover  he  has  also  been  obliged  to  throw 
away  ammunition,  and  to  leave  behind  him  thirty 
horses.  Mr.  Steyn  is  said  to  be  confined  in  his  camp, 
though  why  this  should  be  so,  is  not  clear. 

As  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  he  is  at  last  making  steady 
if  slow  progress  northwards,  his  objective  presumably 
being  Mr.  Kruger's  last  stronghold  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses.  Amersfoort  was  occupied  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  enemy  had 
retired  northwards  before  his  entry.  Ermelo  was  taken 
without  opposition,  and  now  it  appears  that  General 
Buller  has  joined  hands  with  General  French.  In  any 
case  his  move  northwards  seems  to  be  having  a  good 
effect,  since  a  considerable  number  of  the  Standerton 
commando  have  already  surrendered  to  General  Clery. 
From  Bethlehem  we  learn  that  more  Boers  have  sur- 
rendered to  General  Hunter,  and  that  a  million  rounds 
of  Boer  ammunition  has  been  destroyed  at  Naauw- 
poort.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  majority  of 
the  prisoners  are  now  proceeding  to  Capetown  on  their 
way  to  Ceylon.  Instances  of  Boer  treachery  have  more 
than  once  during  the  past  fortnight  been  brought  to 
notice,  and  recently  a  British  officer  has  been  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  The  conspiracy  to  seize  Lord  Roberts  and 
assassinate  his  principal  officers,  minimised  as  it  is  by 
Lord  Roberts  himself,  certainly  points  to  the  necessity 
for  more  stringent  measures. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  not  shrunk  from  speaking  the 
truth  very  straightly  at  Aldershot  ;  and  for  that  he 
deserves  the  country's  thanks.  The  irresponsible 
critics  of  English  military  efficiency  will  derive  from 
Lord  Wolseley's  reflections  at  least  the  malicious 
consolation  of  being  able  to  say:  "We  told  you  so." 
The  Commander-in-Chief  has  practically  included  all 
whom  he  saw  at  work  at  Aldershot  in  one  condemna- 
tion of  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  inability  to  learn  from 
the  experience  of  others.  Hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter: — "  The  Aldershot  Division  is  not  in  a 
condition  which  would  warrant  its  being  sent  abroad  as 
an  Army  Corps." 

The  despatch  of  troops  from  India  to  China  has  been 
delayed  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera  which  appeared 
among  several  of  the  regiments  selected  for  this  service. 
It  became  necessary  either  to  substitute  others  or  to 
retain  the  infected  regiments  under  observation  till  the 
disease  had  disappeared.  Cholera  is  peculiarly  virulent 
and  widespread  in  the  East  at  present.  Its  appearance 
among  the  armies  in  China  would  be  a  serious,  though 
not  an  improbable  misfortune.  India  has  been  a  terrible 
sufferer.  The  disease  has  ravaged  the  famine  tracts, 
fastening  on  the  large  crowds  collected  on  relief  works 
and  causing  great  disorganisation,  besides  enormous 
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loss  of  life.  In  addition  to  the  deplorable  mortality 
among  natives,  many  European  officers  of  all  grades 
have  fallen  victims  to  it.  The  epidemic  is  not  confined 
to  the  famine  districts,  and  does  not  even  seem  always 
to  have  originated  in  them.  It  is  prevalent  in  most 
parts  of  India  and  also  beyond  the  borders,  has 
appeared  in  Central  Asia  and  fallen  so  heavily  on 
Afghanistan  that  some  sort  of  quarantine  has  been 
imposed  on  travellers  entering  India  from  the  North- 
West.  Judging  by  experience  it  will  probably  last 
through  August — usually  a  bad  cholera  month  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  weather  reports  from  India  continue  favourable. 
The  rains,  which  set  in  when  hope  was  almost  aban- 
doned, continue  to  be  plentiful  and  widely  distributed. 
To  be  fully  effective  they  must  last  until  October,  so  that 
the  cold  weather  sowings  may  get  a  fair  start,  and  the 
exhausted  tanks  and  wells  be  replenished.  It  is  now 
time  to  see  a  large  reduction  of  the  numbers  on  relief 
works.  A  continuance  on  the  present  scale  would  indi- 
cate demoralisation.  Lord  Curzon's  tour  in  Guzerat 
has  shown  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the  administration 
of  relief  in  British  districts.  But  the  staff  there  are  em- 
barrassed by  the  defective  arrangements  in  adjoining 
native  States  which  cause  their  famine-stricken  popula- 
tion to  flock  across  the  border.  This  has  been  a  common 
feature  in  recent  famines.  Baroda  appears  on  this 
occasion  to  be  a  bad  offender.  The  Guikowar  who 
rules  that  State  has  persisted  in  making  a  pleasure 
journey  to  Europe,  where  he  is  now  amusing  himself 
and  being  feted,  while  his  subjects  are  starving  at  home 
and  the  English  Viceroy  is  making  a  hot  weather  tour 
in  his  borders.  He  clearly  wants  a  hint  from  the  India 
Office.  The  conduct  of  Scindhia,  another  and  younger 
Mahratta  Prince,  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
Guikowar's  conception  of  his  duty  as  a  ruler. 

Admirers  of  the  eloquent  and  cultured  M.  Jaures, 
who  is  so  fine  a  representative  of  the  opportunist  or 
possibilist  school  of  French  socialism,  will  regret  that 
his  patience  and  reasonableness  in  attempting  to  win 
over  the  extreme  or  revolutionary  party  to  a  sensible 
and  fruitful  participation  in  everyday  working  politics 
is  likely  to  have  little  success.  The  funeral  of 
Liebknecht  furnished  M.  Jules  Guesde,  who  is  one  of 
the  old  type  of  narrow-minded  socialists  who  see  little 
in  socialism  but  a  means  of  expressing  class  hatreds, 
with  an  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  and  his  party 
would  refuse  to  adopt  any  working  arrangement  with 
■men  like  M.  Millerand,  the  socialist  minister  in  the 
present  French  Government,  and  M.  Jaures,  who,  he 
thinks,  have  been  captured  by  the  bourgeoisie.  Except 
to  fanatics  it  must  be  absolutely  plain  that  it  is  precisely 
in  the  degree  that  socialism  has  ceased  to  be  revolu- 
tionary, and  has  resolved  to  work  out  its  principles 
under  the  conditions  furnished  by  the  historic  political 
and  social  institutions  of  each  country,  that  it  has 
obtained  its  greatest  successes.  This  has  been  so  in 
Germany  and  in  France.  It  was  Liebknecht's  defect 
that  he  never  sufficiently  recognised  this,  but  remained 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  half  a 
century  ago.  He  was  left  behind  by  German  socialism, 
as  M.  Guesde  will  be  by  French  socialism  :  for  the 
future  is  to  M.  Jaures  and  his  ideas. 

A  good  example  of  the  "  opportunism  "  of  an  intelli- 
gent socialism  has  this  week  been  afforded  by  the 
exhibition  of  co-operative  productions  held  by  the 
Labour  Association  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Co-operators 
have  sneered  at  socialists,  and  socialists  have  sneered 
at  co-operators,  and  neither  of  them  have  been  wise,  not 
knowing  that  the  essential  principle  of  a  reconstitution 
of  society  on  another  basis  than  that  of  unrestricted 
competition  is  common  to  them  both.  Many  co- 
operators  may  imagine  that  the  encouragement  of 
thrift,  and  the  development  of  other  important  personal 
virtues,  are  their  chief  or  sole  aims,  but  they  are  helping 
to  realise  in  a  most  practical  way  the  ideal  of  socialism 
— communal  industry.  Some  socialists  have  gibed  at 
co-operation  as  capitalism  in  a  disguised  form  ;  yet  the 
International  thirty  years  ago  recognised  its  importance 
and  encouraged  it.  The  venerable  Mr.  Ludlow,  the 
associate  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  who  was  present  at 


the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  was  the  founder  of 
English  co-operative  associations.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Fourier,  one  of  the  famous  French  socialistic  teachers 
who  was  certainly  not  a  co-operator  as  English  co- 
operators  understand  themselves.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that,  under  the  influence  of  old  prejudices,  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  in  his  interesting  address  not  so 
much  ignored  as  repudiated  the  connection  of  co-opera- 
tion with  any  wider  movement. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  is  an  expert  upon  a  subject 
which  interests  everybody,  and  probably  a  good  many 
people  have  waded  through  the  four  columns  of  postal 
grievances  and  reforms  which  he  addressed  to  "  Dear 
Lord  Londonderry  "  and  published  in  the  "  Times  "  of 
Wednesday.  Some  of  his  suggestions,  derived  of 
course  from  a  study  of  foreign  post-offices,  are  good. 
The  ma>ida(-carte,  a  post-card  with  a  sum  marked  on  it 
which  is  paid  by  the  postman  to  the  payee,  would  be 
an  admirable  substitute  for  the  tiresome  postal  order. 
But  "  the  cash-on-delivery  system,"  by  which  the  letter- 
carrier  collects  payment  for  the  goods  delivered  by 
him  and  remits  to  the  seller,  threatens  to  add  a  new 
terror  to  the  postman's  knock.  Mr.  Heaton  assures  us 
that  the  postman  in  the  guise  of  a  debt-collector  is  "  a 
gigantic  success  and  boon  on  the  Continent  and  India." 
We  are  glad  that  we  do  not  live  on  the  Continent  or  in 
India. 

The  practice  of  fining  the  receiver  of  a  letter  for  the 
sender's  omission  to  stamp  it  properly  is,  as  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton  says,  unconscionable.  But  on  the 
question  of  the  express  delivery  of  letters  we  must 
take  the  side  of  the  Post  Office  against  the  District 
Messengers'  Company.  The  private  company  charges 
exactly  twice  as  much  as  the  Post  Office,  and  the 
latter's  boys  are  cleaner  and  smarter  than  the  district 
messengers.  What  Mr.  Heaton  speaks  of  as  "  the 
voluminous  and  embarrassing  rules "  regarding  the 
express  delivery  set  forth  in  the  Post  Office  Guide  are 
disregarded  in  practice.  In  fact  a  sender  has  only  to 
put  three  extra  stamps  and  write  "  express "  on  any 
envelope  and  drop  it  in  the  nearest  pillar-box  to  insure 
its  being  sent  by  hand,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  an  express 
delivery  office.  The  most  serious  scandals  of  postal 
delivery  occur  in  country  districts  near  London.  It  has 
taken  twenty-four  hours  for  a  letter  to  travel  from 
Swallowfield  to  Ascot,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
question  at  issue  between  the  G.P.  O.  and  the  District 
Messengers  is  the  old  one  whether  the  necessity  of 
earning  dividends  or  State  control  is  the  better  security 
for  efficiency.  Of  one  thing  the  public  may  be  assured  : 
that  we  shall  not  get  all  the  improvement  possible  at 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  unless  and  until  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Londonderry  is  a  capable  and  industrious  man  of  busi- 
ness :  so  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  But  you  want  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  redress 
grievances,  to  enforce  reforms,  and  to  put  the  perma- 
nent officials  in  their  places. 

Zionism  is  a  movement  that  continues  to  grow  both 
in  numbers  and  enthusiasm.  Very  remarkable  statistics 
of  the  manner  in  which  its  societies  are  springing  up 
in  every  country  were  laid  before  the  fourth  annual 
Zionist  Congress  held  in  London  this  week.  The  aims 
of  the  Zionists  are  highly  optimistic,  not  to  say  idealist, 
for  they  are  no  less  than  the  gathering  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  restoring 
them  to  the  ancient  home  of  the  race.  "  Zionism," 
says  Sir  Francis  Montefiore,  "is  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  ever-recurring  and  never-settled  Jewish 
problem."  The  movement  had  its  origin  in  the  persecuj 
tions  to  which  that  singular  people  has  been  subjected  in 
Russia,  Roumania  and  elsewhere  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  thought  that  as  nations  like  Germany  and 
Italy  have  reunited  after  disintegration,  so  may  the 
Jews.  The  conditions  are  however  very  different.  Jews 
who  are  comfortably  settled,  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
in  British  colonies  and  in  the  United  States,  naturally 
are  not  eager  to  seek  a  new  home  in  Palestine.  The 
movement  affects  the  failures  in  the  struggle  with 
hostile  races.  There  would  appear  to  be  well  nigh  in- 
surmountable difficulties  in  reuniting  the  Jews  in  Asia 
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Minor  under  a  charter  from  the  Sultan,  but  it  may  be 
possible  to  plant  Jewish  colonies  there.  Such  settle- 
ments thrive  in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  A  reunion  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  would  be  a  revival  of  Babel. 

Some  ot  the  sharp  things  said  of  the  railway 
employes  recently  when  they  threatened  to  aggravate 
the  woes  of  holiday-makers  by  a  strike  must  deflect 
on  the  companies  themselves  in  their  methods  of  apply- 
ing the  revived  system  of  charges  for  excess  luggage. 
Passengers  apparently  never  know  whether  they  are  to 
pay  for  their  luggage  or  not.  Much  depends  on  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  porters,  officials,  and  travellers  them- 
selves. In  any  case  the  laxity  with  which  the  system 
is  enforced  will  enable  the  rich  man  to  get  his  luggage 
through  without  bother  when  the  poor  man,  whose 
"tip"  is  less  ready  or  less  adequate,  will  be  subjected 
to  delay  and  inconvenience.  The  picture  given  by  a 
"  Times  "  correspondent  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
practice  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  small  weighing 
machine  called  upon  to  cope  with  the  luggage  of  three 
express  trains  on  the  other,  is  suggestive  of  scandal. 
If  the  railways  must  charge  for  excess  luggage,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  for  them  to  do  so,  they 
must  adopt  some  plan  at  once  simple,  uniform  and 
effective. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester's  invitation  in  the  "Times" 
to  our  officers  and  private  soldiers  in  South  Africa  to 
contribute  to  the  natural  history  collections  of  the 
British  Museum  is  commendable  and  yet  risky.  It  is 
eminently  desirable  that  the  gaps  in  the  national 
collections,  which  according  to  Professor  Ray  Lankester 
appear  to  be  many,  should  be  filled.  Nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  suggest  to  a  really  intelligent  officer  or  man  a 
pleasanter  or  more  rational  manner  of  using  his 
enforced  leisure  than  the  collection  of  specimens 
of  local  species  not  at  present  represented  in  the 
Museum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  us  as  dis- 
tinctly dangerous  and  inopportune  for  a  distinguished 
scientist  practically  to  give  every  man  jack  in  our 
African  army  carte  blanche  to  kill  as  much  as  he  likes 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Museum.  Most  persons 
who  have  any  love  for  animals  alive  as  well  as  stuffed 
and  labelled  in  cases  or  bottled  up  in  spirits  think  the 
great  desideratum  at  the  present  moment  is  to  prevent 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  attacks  on  wild  creatures 
— above  all  in  South  Africa.  Has  the  Director  of 
the  Natural  History  Department  already  forgotten  the 
Conference  on  the  Preservation  of  African  Game  ? 

The  masterly  inactivity  that  was  so  conspicuous  last 
week  in  all  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  not 
unnaturally  been  followed  during  the  present  week  by  a 
better  tendency.    If  however  the  tendency  has  been  for 
the  better,  the  general  volume  of  business  has  not  been 
large.    There  has  been  an  evident  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  holders  to  part  with  their  securities  at  existing 
prices,  and  as  speculation  has  for  the  time  being  ceased 
to  tempt  either  the  professional  or  the  unwary  opera- 
tor, a  very  small  demand  creates  a  distinct  effect.  English 
rails  have  commenced  to  emerge  from    their  recent 
depression,  London  and  North- Western  Ordinary  lead- 
ing with  a  rise  of  4  points  at  177^  followed  by  Great 
Western  Ordinary  with  a  rise  of  3]  at    144^,  and 
Midland  Deferred  with  a  rise  of  2  at  765,  these  quo- 
tations being  ex  dividend.    There  have  been  marked 
rises  in  Argentine  Rails,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
the   gain    of    3^    points    in    Buenos    Ayres  Great 
Southern,  3  points  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario,  6  points 
in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  at  1485,  64,  and  61  respec- 
tively.   American  Rails  with  the  exception  of  Southern 
Pacific  which  are  unchanged  have  improved,  Milwaukee 
at  1 18  and  Louisvilles  at  74]  reflecting  the  steady  tone, 
and  Canadian  Pacific  on  the  declaration  of  a  dividend 
of  2],  per  cent,  have  risen  from  89]  to  92.].  Copper 
shares   have    been    firm    but   have   not  maintained 
the  best  price  touched,  Rio  Tintos  being  quoted  yester- 
day at  c;8  j,  but  earlier  in  the  week  they  were  up  to  59. 
Indian  ( iovernment  securities  have  been  a  feature  of  the 
week,  the  New  Loan  especially  being  in  demand  at  if 
premium.    The  National  War  Loan  closed  yesterday 
at  \  discount,  the  New  Exchequer  Bonds  %  premium, 
and  Consols  <)<>• 


THE  STATUS  OF  THF  CHINESE  VICEROYS. 

WHILE   our  anxieties    are  still    centred    on  the 
advance  of  the  relief  force,  and  on  the  pro- 
spects of  safety  for  the  Legations  when  it  reaches  its 
goal,  circumstances  have  combined  to  throw  up  into 
relief  a  feature  of  Chinese  polity  which  is  likely  to 
obtain  more  consideration  in  future  than  it  has  received 
hitherto.     For  reasons  which  appeared  plausible  at 
the    time,  we  adopted   in    i860  as   a  cardinal  rule 
of  policy,  the   strengthening  of  the  Central  Power. 
We  were  going — to    quote   the  words   of  a  recent 
writer — "  to  centralise  the  finances   as  well   as  the 
forces,   and    to   use   a   Government,  which    it  was 
presumed  would   be  grateful  and  docile,  to  impose 
reform  on  the  provinces  from  above."     China  being 
in  case,  things  turned   out,  of  course,   exactly  the 
reverse.      Instead    of    strengthening    the  Imperial 
Government,    we    have    gone    near    to     ruin  the 
Empire    by    enabling    it    to    squander   and  finally 
alienate  the  greater  part  of  its  revenue  for  the  service 
of  an  unproductive  debt.    Instead  of  arraying  on  our 
side   a   supreme    power    which    would   control  the 
vagaries  of  the  viceroys,  we  have  been  upholding  the 
conservatism  of  the  capital  against  the  better  sense  of 
the  provinces  ;  and  have  been  helping  to  deprive  the 
latter  of  their  resources  in  order  to  place  a  weapon, 
which  has  been  turned  against  us,  in  the  hands  of 
Peking.    The  perpetuation  of  the  delusion  in  one  case, 
and  its  rectification  in  another,  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Legations  and 
the  foreign  communities  at  the  Treaty  Ports  as  to  the 
import  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1898,  and  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  subsequent  events.    It  has  been  realised, 
by  this  time,  that  the  former  was  not  the  mere  family 
squabble  which  the  Chancelleries  affected  to  consider  it 
at  the  time,  and  that  the  forecasts  published  in  the 
Shanghai  press  represented  the  truth  more  accurately 
than  views  emanating  from  Peking.  The  real  relations  of 
the  great  satrapies  to  the  capital  are,  like  most  matters 
affecting  China,  too  involved  to  be  explained  in  few 
words.    Suffice  it  to  say  that,  while  an  Imperial  edict 
degrading  the  most  powerful  viceroy  would  be  obeyed, 
there   is   a   degree   of  autonomy  and  independence 
inherent   in   the   provincial   Governments  which  the 
Imperial  authority  knows  that  it  must  recognise.  All 
this  was  obvious  to  consuls  who  saw  cases  which  they 
were  in  duty  bound  to  refer  to  their  Legation,  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Tsungli-Yamen,  referred  back  to  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  in  accordance  with  traditions  which 
the  Yamen  dared  not  override.     It  was  obvious  to 
merchants  who  traversed  the  vast  region,  comprising 
more  than  150,000,000  of  people,  ruled  by  the  three 
great  viceroys  who  govern  Central  China  from  the  sea 
to  the  borders  of  Thibet.    That  a  contrary  tradition 
should  have  prevailed  in  Downing  Street  is  consistent 
with  the  contrariety  and  incongruity  which  result  from 
our  habit  of  looking  into  the  Chinese  microscope  from 
the  wrong  end.  If  it  required  a  cataclysm  to  shake  that 
tradition,  the  cataclysm  has  come.  Neither  are  we  con- 
cerned to  maintain  that  the  cataclysm  itself  was  an  un- 
provoked explosion  of  original  sin.    It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  in  no  small  degree  a  blind  and  blundering  ex- 
pression of  another  quality  which  Europe  had  decided 
that  the  Chinese  do  not  possess.    Chinese  patriotism 
may  not  set  out  from  exactly  the  same  standpoint,  or 
run  along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the  sentiment 
known   by   that    name    in   the    West  ;  but  resent- 
ment  at   the  occupation   of  Chinese   territory  must 
unquestionably  be   reckoned   among  the  motives  of 
outbreak  in   a  region  which  comprises  Port  Arthur 
and  Kiaochow.     What  concerns  us  at  the  moment 
is   that   the    Imperial    authorities,    who  encouraged 
the  movement,  have  been  left  in  the  air  by  the  pro- 
vincial magnates  who  have  protested  against  it  with 
all  their  might.     So  early  as  31  May,  the  Viceroy 
of  Hunan  and  Hupeh— whom  Europeans  identify  most 
easily  in  connexion  with  Hankow — memorialised  the 
throne  adversely  to  the  Boxers,  deprecating  the  counte- 
nance extended  to  them  and  urging  their  suppression. 
A  week  later,  a  conjoint  memorial  in  the  same  sense 
was  sent  up  by  the  Viceroys  of  the  two  Hu  (Wuchang), 
of    the   two    Kiang    (Nanking),    of    Chihli   and  of 
Shantung  ;  while  those  of  the  two  Kwang  (Cantou)i 
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and  of  Fohkien  and  Chekeang  (Foochow)  were 
asked  to,  and  did,  we  believe,  take  a  similar  course. 
The  superior  wisdom  of  these  great  provincial  officials 
over  the  courtiers  and  placemen  who  are  largely 
responsible  for  what  has  since  happened,  may  be 
realised  when  we  remember  that  the  delusion  of  Boxer 
invulnerability  affected  not  only  the  Imperial  soldiers 
but  two-thirds  of  Peking  officialdom  ;  and  that  Prince 
Tuanwas  placing  himself  at  their  head,  while  Li  Hung- 
chang  was  declaring  them  to  be  a  fanatical  rabble. 
The  divergence  reached  a  climax  on  21  June,  when  the 
Taotai  of  Shanghai  transmitted  a  request  to  the  local 
vernacular  newspapers  that  no  notice  might  be  taken 
thenceforward  of  any  so-called  Imperial  decrees,  as 
Prince  Tuan  had  seized  the  supreme  power  at  Peking-, 
and  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces  south  of 
the  Yellow  River  had  come  to  a  decision  to  regard  him 
as  a  rebel.  Whether  this  was  a  plan  to  shield  the 
Empress  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  folly,  or  a 
device  to  screen  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
■disobeying  orders  which  they  disapproved,  we  will  not 
•venture  to  predicate.  A  decree  of  that  date  did,  in 
fact,  nominate  Prince  Tuan  and  Kang  Yi  "  Supreme 
Chiefs  of  the  I-ho-chuan  (Boxer)  patriots  ;  "  and  com- 
mand the  "viceroys  and  governors  south  of  the  Yellow 
River  to  assemble  the  modern  fleet  and  attack  the 
foreign  fleets."  A  decree  of  the  25th  may  be  quoted 
(from  the  "  North  China  Herald  "  of  4  July)  as  a  further 
typical  illustration  of  Peking  folly  and  bombast  :• — 

"  We  are  "  (whether  it  is  the  Empress  or  Prince  Tuan 
who  is  speaking  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide)  "  now  at 
war  with  foreigners  and  we  have  fought  great  battles 
against  them.  The  I-ho-chuan  patriots  and  people 
combined  with  the  Government  troops  have  repeatedly 
been  victorious  in  their  battles  with  our  foreign  enemies, 
and  we  have  already  sent  Imperial  Commissioners  to 
transmit  to  these  patriots  and  Government  troops  the 
Imperial  commendation  and  exhortation  to  repeat  their 
successes  on  the  field.  Now  we  feel  that  there  must 
be  men  of  similar  patriotism  and  bravery  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Empire.  It  is  therefore  our  command 
to  all  our  viceroys  and  governors  to  enlist  such  and 
organise  them  into  troops,  as  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  great  use  and  assistance  in  our  war  with  the  Foreign 
Powers.  Let  this  decree  be  sent  for  the  information  of 
all  the  high  provincial  authorities  of  the  Empire  at  the 
rate  of  600  li  a  day."  Four  days  later  Hsu  Ching- 
cheng  and  another  member  of  the  Tsungli-Yamen 
were  beheaded,  on  the  advice  of  Li  Ping-heng,  for 
having  recommended  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
conciliate  the  Powers  ;  and  the  contrast  between  the 
attitude  of  Peking  and  the  viceroys  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  noting  that  Li  Hung-chang 
presented,  almost  simultaneously,  a  memorial  de- 
nouncing Li  Ping-heng  and  all  his  works.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  add  that  whereas  Kang  Yi,  Hsu  Tung  and 
other  reactionaries  have  advised  the  Empress  Dowager 
to  fly  with  the  Emperor  to  Singan,  and  leave  Prince 
Tuan  to  fight  it  out,  the  three  great  viceroys  who  hold 
the  South  of  China  in  their  hands  have  advised  her  to 
remain  in  the  capital. 

We  have  thrown  these  points  into  relief  because 
they  enable  us  to  realise  certain  considerations  which 
presumably  guided  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  pro- 
mising the  viceroys  of  the  Lower  Yangtse  pecuniary  and 
material  help  in  case  of  need.  They  were  risking  their 
heads  if  the  Tuan  party  gained  the  ascendant.  There 
is  said  to  have  been  trepidation  lest  Li  Ping-heng 
should  respond  to  Li  Hung-chang's  denunciation  of 
himself  by  denouncing  him  and  his  colleagues  to  the 
Throne  in  turn,  with  potential  consequences  to  their 
position  and  the  welfare  of  the  provinces  they  rule 
which  we  can  surmise.  Our  proffer  was  given  concrete 
form  at  Shanghai,  and  bitter  will  be  the  disappoint- 
ment there  if  it  is  in  effect  withdrawn.  That  the 
Chinese  were  ready  to  welcome  the  disembarkation  of  a 
British  force  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  refugees 
began  to  return  directly  it  was  announced.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  sympathise  with  Liu  Kun-yi's  dread  of 
seeing  reproduced,  in  his  district,  the  complications 
which  have  attended  the  allied  operations  in  the  North. 
He  does  not  disguise  the  unrest  which  has  been  created 
by  the  situation  we  have  been  at  pains  to  sketch  ;  nor 
does  he  resent   the  natural  desire  of  Her  Majesty's 


Government   to  secure   the   safety    of  the  immense 
British  interests  in  Shanghai.     It  is    understood  in 
China,  and  it  should  be  understood  in  England,  that 
the  opposition  which   has  been   encountered   at  the 
last  moment  emanates  not  from  him  but  from  Russia 
and  F ranee  ;  and  the  precedent  of  Port  Arthur  should 
convince  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  country 
will  not  accept  lightly  another  such  rebuff  as  the  with- 
drawal of  our   ships  on    that    occasion  was  felt  to 
imply.    It  may  be  pleaded,  of  course,  that  opposition 
is  an  inapposite  word,  as  it  assumed  the  form  merely  of 
a  claim  to  take  similar  steps  ;  but  the  intention  becomes 
evident  when  we  remember  that  it  is  international  oc- 
cupation to  which  the  Viceroy  objects.    That  France  has 
an  exclusive  settlement  at  Shanghai  is  a  fact  which  she 
seldom  permits  us,  unfortunately,  to  forget  ;  but  that  her 
interests  there  are  trivial  compared  to  our  own  is  a  fact 
which  must  also  be  emphasised.    The  foreign  popula- 
tion of  Shanghai  resides  chiefly  in  a  district  which  was 
originally  set  apart  for  English  and  American  settle- 
ments, but  has  since  been  largely  expanded  and  now 
practically  constitutes  a   great   cosmopolitan  whole. 
A  census  taken  last  May  shows  that  2,691  of  the 
6,774   foreigners    residing  in   that  area  are  British, 
562  American,  525  German,  47  Russian  and  176  French. 
There  are  also  residing  within  those  limits  345,000 
Chinese.    The  last  census  'of  the  French  settlement  to 
which  we  have  access  (1895)  showed  a  population  of  430 
foreigners,  of  whom  the   majority  were   other  than 
French,  and  45,000  Chinese.     No  doubt  the  figures 
have  increased    since  that  date  because  the  French 
settlement  has  also  been  enlarged  ;  but  the  proportion 
of  foreigners  is  probably  little  disturbed.     The  gross 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Shanghai  in  1898  was 
Tls.  251,000,000  (about  ,£36,000,000).  The  share  of  the 
British  Empire  in  that  total  was  Tls.  101,000,000,  that 
of  Japan  Tls.  23,000,000,  and  that  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  Tls.  39,000,000.  Out  of  8,000,000  tons 
of  shipping  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Shanghai  in 
that   year   4,500,000   were   under   the   British  flag, 
226,108  French,  and  84,000  Russian.    It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  allow  such 
enormously  preponderating  [interests  to  be  jeopardised 
in  deference  to  jealousies  so  little  justified  by  facts. 
We  lost  prestige  enough  in  China  through  the  episode 
of  Port  Arthur,  which  was  understood  clearly  to  be  a 
retreat  before  Russia.    To  declare  a  purpose  of  under- 
taking the  defence  of  Shanghai  might   sensibly  re- 
habilitate us.    To  retreat  from  that  position  will  be  to 
cover  us  with  contempt ;  and  what  will  be  the  effect,  in 
India,  of  the  tale  which  our  Indian  troops  will  carry 
back,  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 


THE  POLICY  OF  LENIENCY. 

THE  news  of  the  plot  to  seize  Lord  Roberts,  and 
murder  the  high  officers  of  our  army  in  Pretoria, 
has  surprised  no  one  who  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  citizens  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  ;  for  he  can  see  that  it  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  amiable  weakness  we  have  displayed  for  some 
time  past  in  our  treatment  of  the  Boers.  Knowing,  as  we 
now  do,  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  race, 
whatever  be  the  cause,  whatever  the  excuse,  is  an  inno- 
cence of  European  notions  of  honour  and  an  indifference 
to  truthfulness,  we  cannot  read  the  despatches  without 
marvelling  at  the  blind  faith  which  our  military  chiefs 
continue  to  place  in  Boer  protestations  and  assurances 
of  neutrality. 

It  took  our  officers  and  soldiers  many  weeks  to 
realise  that  a  white  flag  displayed  by  a  Boer  meant 
very  much  what  at  the  moment  it  suited  that  slim  indi- 
vidual it  should  mean.  To  treat  such  people  with 
leniency  is  little  short  of  insanity,  for  it  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  endless  prolongation  of  the  war 
with  its  inevitable  daily  roll  of  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  amongst  our  soldiers.  To  put  it  plainly,  the 
latter  are  being  sacrificed  to  a  mock  sentiment  of 
forbearance  and  an  overstrained  anxiety  to  treat  the 
Boers  with  gentleness  so  that  "  after  the  war,  the  race- 
hatred will  rapidly  die  out."  This  aspiration  may  be 
praiseworthy,  but  the  clear  duty  before  us  now  is  not  to 
mould  our  present  actions  with  regard  to  some  future 
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possible  condition  of  affairs,  but  to  devote  all  our 
energies  to  ending  the  war  with  the  least  delay.  It  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  severe  measures  which  resulted  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  fighting  would  leave  half  the 
sting  behind  them  that  must  months  of  desultory  war- 
fare, marked  by  Boer  raids  on  our  communications,  and 
British  confiscations  and  burnings  in  return. 

We  have  a  good  object-lesson  before  us  just  now  ; 
for  months  the  Boers  were  allowed  to  cut  the  railways 
and  inflict  other  petty  annoyances  on  us  with  impunity. 
At  last  things  got  to  such  a  pass  that  Lord  Roberts,  to 
secure  the  very  existence  of  his  force,  was  compelled  to 
decree  that  any  such  conduct  in  the  future  would  be 
met  by  burning  the  farms  within  ten  miles  of  the 
scene  of  the  damage  inflicted.  Such  an  order 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  would  have 
had  ten  times  the  effect,  and  would  have  saved 
much  unnecessary  bloodshed  and  misery.  Its  belated 
issue,  after  the  marauding  parties  of  Boers  had 
from  long  practice  reduced  the  science  of  railway 
destruction  to  a  fine  art,  and  had  already  prolonged  the 
war  for  months,  was  much  like  locking  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  was  stolen.  Our  army  has  been  given 
treble  work  to  do  in  consequence  of  this  mistaken 
leniency  of  Lord  Roberts.  It  is  no  secret  that  many 
officers  were  aghast  at  the  superfluous  civility  shown 
to.  Cronje  on  his  surrender.  There  are  certain  crimes 
which  military  men  can  never  forgive.  One  is  an  act 
of  military  treachery,  and  Cronje's  dishonourable  con- 
duct at  the  siege  of  Potchefstroom  in  1881  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  place  him  outside  the  friendship  of 
honourable  men.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  our  naval 
officers  should  be  none  too  well  pleased  at  learning  that 
to  a  man  with  this  record  had  been  allotted  the  admiral's 
quarters  on  the  flagship  at  Simon's  Town — an  honour 
rarely  granted  and  only  to  the  most  distinguished  of 
guests. 

Leniency  too  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
increase  of  sickness  in  the  army.  Many  whose  opinion 
is  worthy  of  attention  ascribe  the  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  during  the  typhoid  epidemic  at  Bloemfontein  to  the 
punctilious  deference  of  Lord  Roberts  to  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  who  objected  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
houses.  That  scores  and  hundreds  of  British  soldiers 
may  thereby  have  lost  their  lives  through  lying  in  the 
mud  when  in  danger  of  death  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
of.  The  first  so-called  pacification  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  an  obvious 
farce,  even  to  the  most  simple-minded  of  our  officers. 
Any  old  muzzle-loading  rifle  was  accepted  as  a  proof 
that  a  Boer  wished  to  surrender  his  arms,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  take  the  oath  of  neutrality  and  depart  forth- 
with to  his  farm  and  to  his  Mauser.  The  subsequent 
months  of  desultory  warfare  in  the  ' '  pacified  "  Free  State 
and  the  numerous  deplorable  "incidents"  that  marked 
them  are  the  plain  and  natural  outcome  of  this  childish 
treatment  of  a  truculent  and  determinedly  unforgiving 
foe. 

Major  White's  letter  in  our  issue  of  the  4th  inst. 
showed  clearly  that  many  of  the  Boers  who  fight  after 
surrender  are  obliged  to  do  so  by  their  comrades,  owing 
entirely  to  the  British  authorities  allowing  them  to  return 
to  districts  where  they  cannot  be  protected.  They  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  escape  from  our  control. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  partly  from  political  reasons,  and 
partly  from  an  amiable  weakness  and  an  endeavour  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  conquered  Boers,  Lord 
Roberts  has  most  signally  failed  in  his  efforts  to  pacify 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  he  has  occupied.  The 
loyalty  and  affection  of  our  officers  for  the  veteran  Field- 
Marshal  have  for  the  most  part  prevented  any  open 
criticisms  being  made  on  this  subject,  but  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  very  few  of  those  who  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Boers,  or  have  taken  part  in  the 
wearisome  and  apparently  never-ending  operations  of 
the  last  six  months,  are  unconv  inced  at  heart  that  these 
gentle  methods  have  been  a  huge  blunder. 

The  situation  is  one  that  affords  no  parallel  in  modern 
civilised  wars.  In  every  one  of  those  wars  there  has 
been  a  distinct  cleavage  between  the  army  operating  in 
defence  of  a  country  and  its  civilian  population. 
History  proves  to  us  that  whenever  the  people  en- 
deavour to  adopt  the  double  and  dubious  role  of 
soldiers  at  one  moment  and  peaceable  inhabitants  at  the 


next,  enormous  difficulties  are  created,  and  an  invading 
regular  army  finds  its  task  of  subjugating  a  territory 
increased  beyond  all  computation.  How  hard  pressed 
the  victorious  German  invading  hosts  were  in  1870-71 
through  the  by  no  means  universal  efforts  of  the  franc- 
tireurs,  is  best  shown  by  the  terribly  drastic  means 
to  which  the  Germans  had  to  resort  to  stamp  out 
those  methods  of  fighting.  In  the  Transvaal  the  ele- 
mentary conditions  of  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants caused  the  operations  from  the  outset  to 
approximate  more  closely  to  such  irregular  warfare 
than  to  a  struggle  between  two  civilised  races.  The 
break-up  of  the  main  Boer  armies,  with  the  general 
adoption  of  guerilla  tactics  by  the  remainder,  has  prac- 
tically eliminated  any  regular  elements  in  the  war. 
If  this  campaign  is  to  end  at  all  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  must  be  declared,  and  a  date  fixed — the 
sooner  the  better — and  the  people  informed  that  after 
that  date  all  marauding  bands  will  be  considered  as  rebels 
and  disposed  of  accordingly.  A  severe  measure  doubt- 
less— but  the  alternative,  an  indefinite  prolongation  of 
the  war,  would  in  its  attendant  misery,  suffering,  and 
loss  be  a  treatment  of  the  country  far  harsher.  More- 
over it  is  our  duty  to  try  in  every  way  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  English  life  and  of  our  military  strength.  It  is 
neither  an  edifying  spectacle  nor  is  it  business  that 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  English  soldiers  should  be 
locked  up  in  South  Africa  by  an  irregular  force,  about 
one-twentieth  in  number,  very  many  of  whom  have 
already  "  surrendered." 

There  is  no  question  here  of  vindictiveness  or  even 
of  punishment.  War  is  not  an  amusement  nor  is  it  an 
exhibition,  but  a  business  carried  on  for  a  definite 
purpose.  In  some  cases  clemency  will  help  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  it  becomes  the  right  method  to  adopt  ;  in 
other  cases,  it  will  not.  It  depends  mainly  on  the 
nature  of  the  opponents.  As  a  matter  of  sheer  busi- 
ness the  Boers'  object  is  in  every  way  to  hinder  us  in 
the  reduction  of  the  country,  our  object  is  to  accomplish 
that  reduction  as  rapidly  and  surely  as  we  can.  The 
Boers  have  undoubtedly  adopted  the  method  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  their  own  ends,  and  therein  have  shown 
themselves  much  more  businesslike  soldiers  than  we. 
The  policy  we  have  followed — the  line  of  leniency — has 
clearly  not  been  that  best  adapted  to  secure  our 
ends  ;  therefore  it  must  be  changed.  We  rest  the- 
case  for  greater  severity  simply  on  business  grounds — 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  sentimental  dislike  of  the 
Boers,  it  is  not  punitive — but  it  is  merely  the  best 
means  to  promote  the  object  for  which  we  resorted  to 
arms.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  soldier's  business.  The 
statesman  comes  in  after. 


ARE   WE  A  NATION   OF  FOOLS? 

OF  all  the  preachers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Matthew  Arnold  had  the  best  materials  for  his 
sermon.  His  intellectual  meridian  coincided  with  the 
middle  of  the  Victorian  era.  He  saw  the  Crimean  war 
and  the  starting  of  the  volunteer  movement  by  Lord 
Elcho,  now  Lord  Wemyss.  He  witnessed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  fullest  political  rights  to  the  artisan  and  the 
agricultural  labourer,  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
national  education,  and  finally  Gladstone's  attempt  to 
break  up  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  these 
opportunities  of  observation,  which  were  due  to  the 
date  of  his  birth,  Matthew  Arnold's  calling  was 
that  of  an  inspector  of  primary  schools,  a  position 
which  gives  a  man  a  quite  peculiar  insight  into 
the  mind  of  the  generation  that  is  to  succeed 
his  own.  The  conclusion  at  which  Matthew  Arnold 
arrived,  and  which  he  fearlessly  but  with  perfect 
urbanity  imparted  to  his  countrymen,  was  that  the 
weakness  of  the  English  nation  is  its  want  of  intelli- 
gence. Arminius,  the  imaginary  German  visitor  in 
"  Friendship's  Garland,"  is  shown  a  sketch  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  addressing  a  public  meeting  :  over  the 
head  of  the  orator  he  writes  "  Esel,"  and  over  the 
audience  "  Lumpcnpack. "  From  this  text  Arnold 
preached  all  his  life  the  same  sermon  in  many  forms, 
playfully  admitting  that  iteration  was  his  only  method. 
The  brutality  of  our  newspapers,  the  Inconsistency 
of  our  foreign  policy,  sometimes  bullying  and  some- 
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times   supine   or  submissive,   the   exaggeration  and 
diffuseness   of  our   prose   style,    are   all   put  down 
to  the  same  national  defect,  the  lack  of  clear  ideas 
and  of  the  habit  of  precise  thinking.    It  is  impossible 
to  ignore  the  judgment  of  this  great  English  critic, 
with   his   exceptional    advantages   and    his  trained 
faculty  of  observation,  the  more  so  as  Arnold  was 
no  professional  railer,  and  had   the  keenest  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  qualities  of  his  countrymen.  To 
the  upper  class  (for  which  he  had  a  notorious  weak- 
ness) he  ascribed  the  power  of  beauty  or  manners ; 
to  the  middle  class  the  power  of  conduct  ;   and  to 
the  working  class   the  power  of  energy.  Manners, 
conduct,   and    energy   are    great    qualities,  whose 
combination  has  hitherto  been  irresistible.    But  in  the 
competition  of  the  modern  world  it  is  beginning  to  be 
apparent  that   there  is  another   quality   essential  to 
success,  namely,  the  power  of  brains,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  quality  that  our  national  preacher  tells  us 
we  are  dangerously  deficient.     Will  any  thoughtful 
man  deny  that  recent  events  have  done  much  to  justify 
this  annoying  conclusion  ?     Stupidity  may  obviously 
spoil  the  finest  moral  quantities,  for  stupidity  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  many  other  costly  defects.    The  want 
of  sympathy  with  any  but  those  who  dress  and  speak 
like  ourselves,  the  inability  to  perceive  the  point  of  view 
of  other  European  nations,  the  inexpugnable  conviction 
that  whatever  blunders  we  may  commit  we  are  wiser 
and  stronger  than  anybody  else,  are  simply  due  to  a 
failure  of  intelligence  on  our  part.    Take  the  war  in 
South  Africa  :  it  has  been  a  touchstone  of  our  national 
character.    It  has  brought  out  all  our  energy,  and  all 
our  conduct,  and  all  our  manners,  for  bravery  is  but 
good  breeding,  and,  it  must  be  added,  all  our  want  of 
brains.    The  Boers  have  not  outfought  us  :  they  have 
outwitted  us.    Can  any  one  contemplate  the  campaign 
in   Natal   without   seeing   that   from   first    to  last, 
from   the   conference   between  Penn  Symons,  White, 
and   the    Governor   to   Spion   Kop    and  the  escape 
of    the    Boers    before   Ladysmith,   its   conduct  has 
been  marked  by  the  grossest  stupidity  ?    General  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  has  had  an  army  of  30,000  men  under 
his  command  for  over  six  months  :  what  has  he  done 
with  it  ?    We  are  regularly  informed  by  Lord  Roberts 
that  General  Buller  is  advancing  "  without  opposition," 
and  we  were  recently  gratified  by  the  intelligence  that 
he  looked  fit  when  he  visited  Pretoria.    Is  this  kind  of 
thing  calculated  to  inspire  our  neighbours  with  respect 
for  our  generals?     The  march  of  Lord  Roberts  to 
Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria  was  a  splendid  performance, 
worthy  of  the  commander-in-chief's  record  and  the 
traditions  of  our  army.    But  the  other  blunders,  the 
loss  of  the  waterworks  at  Bloemfontein,  the  Sanna's 
Post  affair,  the  capture  of  large  bodies  of  our  men,  the 
starvation  of  Rundle's  division,  and  the  consequent 
daily  loss  of  life,  of  prestige,  and   of  money,  are 
ascribable   to   nothing  else  but  sheer  incompetence. 
Even    Lord   Roberts   is    running   a    risk    of  losing 
his  laurels  by  his  inexplicable  failure   to  bring  the 
war   to   an   end.     Nobody  expects  him  to  hunt  in 
person  small  bodies  of  men  up  and  down  the  Trans- 
vaal.    But  he  might  concentrate  himself  upon  the 
seizure  of  Kruger,  declare  the  war  at  an  end,  and 
treat  the  rest  as  brigands.     However  that  may  be, 
nobody  can  now  pretend  that  we  have  got  or  can 
get  any  credit  out  of  the  war,  and  that   we  have 
failed  to   do   so   has  been   owing   to   the   want  of 
intelligence  that  has  muddled  away  an  opportunity. 
A  few  months   ago   we   should   have  been  howled 
at  for  daring  to  make  remarks  such  as  the  above. 
When  the  campaign  began  the  idea  was  sedulously 
fostered  that  war  was  a  mystic,  or  at  all  events  a  purely 
technical    science,   which   only   professional  soldiers 
were  competent  to   practise  or  to  criticise.     For  a 
mere  black-coated  scribe  in  London  to  judge  the  actions 
of  the  generals  and  their  staffs  was  flat  blasphemy. 
But  the  Boers  and  their  leaders  have  changed  all  that, 
for  the  Boer  general  is  a  gentleman  without  a  staff  in 
a  tweed  suit  and  a  billycock  hat,  who  has  never  been 
to  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst,  and  his  troops  are  farmers 
in   their   workaday   clothes.     The   pomp   and  cere- 
mony of  war  have   been   most   effectually  knocked 
on   the   head   by   this   Boer  business,   and  we  can 
all   see  for  ourselves   that   mother  wit    counts  for 


more  than  high-sounding  titles  and  staff  uniforms. 
We  have  taken  the  South  African  war  to  point  our 
moral  because  it  has  thrown  an  unusually  strong  light 
upon  our  national  character.  But  it  is  not  only  in 
matters  military  that  intelligence  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful for  the  modern  nation.  He  would  be  a  bold  patriot 
who  should  assert  that  the  British  agriculturist  is  con- 
spicuous for  the  alacrity  and  understanding  with  which 
he  applies  science  and  capital  to  the  soil,  or  endeavours 
to  master  the  great  problem  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  food.  Or  to  take  coal,  the  cause  of  most 
of  England's  wealth,  there  are  people  who  say  that 
our  production  of  coal  is  so  costly  and  extrava- 
gant and  slow  that  we  are  bound  to  be  beaten 
by  our  foreign  competitors.  The  subject  of  our  manu- 
factures, our  tariff,  our  exports  and  imports  is  far  too 
large  to  be  gone  into  here.  But  few  who  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  subject  will  deny  that  British  traders 
are  in  danger  of  being  beaten  by  Germans  and 
Americans,  simply  because  the  former  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  languages  and  the  currencies  of  the 
world.  If  a  trader  does  not  know  the  language  or  the 
money  of  a  customer,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  his  wants, 
particularly  when  half-a-dozen  other  people  are  trying 
to  get  the  job.  But  what  are  you  driving  at  ?  we  can 
hear  the  optimist  impatiently  exclaim.  Do  you  mean 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  fools,  and  that  we  are  doomed 
to  be  beaten  in  the  race  ?  Certainly  not  :  but 
we  must  cultivate  our  intelligence.  Fool  is  a  strong 
term  :  we  are  not  quite  so  superior  to  other  nations  as 
we  have  hitherto  believed  ourselves  to  be  :  but  there  is 
plenty  of  mother-wit  in  the  British  race,  which  only  re- 
quires education.  The  groundwork  of  the  national 
character  is  excellent,  but  it  requires  a  treatment  that 
shall  have  some  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  modern 
world. 


LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN. 

THE  death  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
came  as  a  shock  to  everyone.  He  was  not  old 
as  statesmen  and  lawyers  reckon  age.  In  his  public 
comings  and  goings  no  sign  of  abated  energy  or 
weakened  health  was  visible.  There  had  been  some 
comments  on  his  absences — rather  frequent  of  late — 
from  the  bench.  But  these  were  usually  put  down  to 
the  attractions  of  Epsom  or  the  diminution  of  the  cause 
lists  :  and  no  one  who  saw  him  in  the  Courts  at  work 
could  have  imagined  that  his  term  of  judicial  usefulness 
was  likely  to  be  so  short.  Yet  he  has  almost  suddenly 
passed  from  us  :  and  the  world  is  divided  between 
speculation  as  to  his  successor  and  attempts  to  appre- 
ciate the  qualities  which  placed  him  in  his  high  position. 

That  he  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  will  be  chronicled  as  a  sign  of  the 
change  in  political  and  religious  conditions  since  the 
days  of  Penal  Laws  and  the  struggle  for  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation.  But  to  his  contemporaries  and 
perhaps  even  to  posterity  his  claim  to  respectful  recollec- 
tion must  lie  in  the  force  and  virility  of  his  character.  It 
was  by  his  personality  rather  than  by  his  attainments  or 
attractions  that  he  reached  the  eminence  which  he 
undoubtedly  occupied  in  the  esteem  of  men,  and, 
unluckily  for  lawyers,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  judge  however  distinguished  should  under 
modern  conditions  become  a  great  historic  personage. 

As  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lord  Russell  was  in 
almost  all  respects  the  antithesis  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor Lord  Coleridge.  The  latter,  somewhat  un- 
fairly described  by  Disraeli  as  silver-tongued  mediocrity, 
was  a  courtier  and  a  gentleman  of  very  high  ability 
whose  interests  lay  rather  in  style  than  in  matter,  in 
literature  than  in  law.  As  a  judge,  when  awake,  he 
represented  the  suavitcr  in  modo,  as  Lord  Russell, 
never  asleep,  represented  the  fortiter  in  rc.  Neither 
will  Lord  Russell  be  remembered  for  great  achieve- 
ment in  the  moulding  and  development  of  English  law. 
Indeed  of  the  two  Lord  Coleridge  both  by  the  form  ef 
his  judgments  and  the  longer  period  of  his  judicial 
service  has  probably  done  the  more  in  that  direction. 
Still,  while  each  in  his  own  way  was  incomparably 
above  all  his  puisnes,  in  the  view  of  the  litigant  and  of 
the  general  public  Lord  Russell  undoubtedly  surpassed 
his  predecessor. 
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H'e  had  always  absolute  control  of  the  bar,  the 
fury  and  the  witnesses.  Always  alert,  attentive,  and 
determined  not  to  have  time  wasted  unnecessarily,  he 
was  somewhat  of  a  terror  to  prolix  or  unprepared 
counsel :  but  he  so  far  curbed  his  temper,  known  very 
well  to  be  impatient  and  somewhat  overbearing,  that 
litigants  and  their  advisers  were  for  the  most  part 
agreeably  disappointed  in  their  expectations!  of  his 
conduct  as  a  judge.  Yet  he  was  at  all  times  somewhat 
terrible.  For  anyone,  prisoner,  counsel,  or  witness,  to 
be  before  him  was  something  like  being  put  into  the 
den  of  a  dignified  a-nd  placable  but  extremely  wideawake 
lion,  without  any  calculable  certainty  of  coming  out  a 
Daniel.  In  his  public  capacity  he  showed  nothing  of 
the  Irishman  :  for  his  seriousness  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench  was  so  rarely  if  ever  tempered  by  anything  either 
Hibernian  or  humorous  that  but  for  his  accent  he  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  Scotchman. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Russell  did  not 
shine  pre-eminently.  It  was  his  misfortune  or  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  scheme  :  still  his  adhesion  to  Home  Rule  was 
no  death-bed  conversion,  but  rested  on  conscientious 
conviction  and  racial  feeling  :  still  even  in  that  cause  he 
never  achieved  the  success  as  a  Parliamentary  orator 
of  Sir  Edward  Clarke.  From  the  point  of  view  of  his 
constituency  he  was  an  ideal  Member  of  Parliament : 
unwearying  in  his  efforts  in  every  way  to  further  its 
interests  and  take  a  genuine  concern  in  its  local  affairs. 

It  is  as  a  great  advocate  that  Lord  Russell's  claim 
to  b&  remembered  can  stand.  All  his  real  successes 
were-  in  advocacy  whether  before  English  or  inter- 
national tribunals.  He  was  not  a  conspicuous  success 
m  Parliament  nor  great  as  a  platform  speaker  or  an 
after-dinner  orator.  And  even  the  speech  which  has 
won  him  most  renown,  that  in  the  Parnell  Commission, 
Jacked  very  much  of  the  polish  and  style  which  it 
received  from  the  "Times"  reporter  and  in  his  own 
revised  version.  Still,  if  his  forensic  oratory  did 
not  display  the  style  of  Cockburn  or  of  Coleridge, 
there  was  about  it  a  thoroughness  and  massive  force, 
derived  from  his  own  masterful  if  not  quite  magnetic 
personality,  a  completeness,  perhaps  somewhat  chrono- 
logical, in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  an 
earnestness,  which  compelled  both  judge  and  jury  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  strength  if  not  the  attraction  of  the 
©arator. 


THE  JEWS  AND  PALESTINE. 

ENGLISH  public  opinion  regards  the  Jews  with 
benevolence  mingled  with  anxiety.  The  anti- 
Semitic  fanaticism,  which  has  run  to  such  lengths  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  still  unknown  among  us  :  we 
regard  its  excesses  with  disgust  and  perplexity.  The 
English  Jews  have  earned  the  honourable  position  they 
hold.  They  have  shown  themselves  models  of  good- 
citizenship,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  have  risen  to  the 
highest  standard  of  public-spirited  patriotism.  Conti- 
nental observers  refuse  to  recognise  British  tolerance 
towards  the  Jewish  nation  as  altogether  the  product  of 
our  traditions  and  temperament.  Hitherto,  they  say, 
there  has  been  no  Jewish  question  in  England  ;  let  the 
same  problem  face  the  British  people  as  does  face  the 
peoples  of  the  European  mainland,  and  they  will  mani- 
fest the  same  exasperation.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Jews  are  only  beginning  to  be  a  considerable 
factor  among  us,  and  that  already  there  are  ominous 
signs  of  an  anti-Jewish  spirit  in  those  quarters, 
where  the  new  conditions  obtain.  Dr.  Herzl,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Zionist  Conference,  referred  in  terms  which 
sent  a  thrill  of  pride  through  English  readers  to  the  justice 
of  England  towards  his  race.  "Throughout  the  wide 
world  there  was  but  one  spot  left  in  which  God's 
ancient  people  were  not  detested  and  persecuted,  but  in 
this  glorious  land  they  enjoyed  freedom  to  the  full  and 
complete  human  rights."  Other  members  of  the  Con- 
ference are  evidently  apprehensive  that  this  happy  state 
ef  affairs  in  England  may  not  long  continue.  Sir 
Francis  Montefiore  warned  the  delegates  that  this 
country  might  not  always  be  the  Eldorado  of  the  Jews. 
English  newspapers,  he  said,  were  always  commenting 
«n  the  ostentation  and  love  of  display  of  Jews  :  the 
agitation  against  alien  immigration  was  directly  aimed 


at  the  Jews.  This  warning  was  timely  and  useful.  We 
happily  are  free  from  the  disastrous  bigotry  which  re- 
vives and  credits  the  ridiculous  mediaeval  fictions  of 
Jewish  cruelty :  but  in  no  European  country  are  the 
multitudes  of  the  working  folk  more  suspicious  of 
foreigners,  or  more  resentful  of  anything  that  tends 
to  lower  the  standard  of  artisan  life  and  alter  to 
their  disadvantage  the  conditions  of  employment. 
Professor  Mendelstamm's  painful  account  of  the 
Russian  Jews  will  certainly  not  tend  to  allay  the 
popular  alarm  on  the  subject  of  the  pauper  alien  : 
and  the  most  benevolent  politician  cannot  ignore  the 
substantial  justifications  of  the  popular  attitude.  It  is, 
then,  probable  that  within  a  few  years  we  shall  witness 
in  England  a  formidable  anti-Jewish  movement,  inspired 
not  by  religious  fanaticism,  but  by  a  temper  not  less 
remorseless,  nor  less  unreasoning,  the  temper  of  im- 
perilled self-interest.  Our  concern  in  the  solution  of 
the  Jewish  problem,  if  less  immediate  than  that  of  our 
neighbours,  will  be  found  ultimately  not  less  consider- 
able. Zionism  makes  its  appeal  to  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  as  a  serious  attempt  to  settle  once  for  all  the 
Jewish  question,  which  in  France,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Russia  has  become  acute,  and  in  England  threatens 
to  be  so.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to 
review  briefly  the  problem  itself,  and  the  proposed 
solution. 

"  Vous  etes  des  animaux  calculant,  tachez  d'etre  des 
animaux  pensant,"  was  the  insolent  admonition  with 
which  Voltaire  concluded  his  account  of  the  Jews  in  his 
"  Dictionnaire  Philosophique."  There  was  obvious 
point  in  the  gibe  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  but  not  the 
most  prejudiced  anti-Semite  would  now  dispute  the 
intellectual  distinction  of  the  Jewish  race.  Indeed  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Jews  have  largely  sprung  from 
their  amazing  success  in  the  competition  of  society. 
Scarcely  had  the  manacles  which  mediaeval  superstition 
bound  about  the  nation  been  removed  than  the  eman- 
cipated Jews  pushed  to  the  front  in  every  department  of 
intellectual  activity.  Jealousy  among  the  educated  has 
co-operated  with  fanaticism  among  the  ignorant  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  too-successful  alien.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  deeper  and  more  re- 
spectable causes  for  the  bitterness  with  which  the 
Jews  are  nearly  everywhere  regarded.  They  accu- 
mulate so  many  distinctive  titles  to  the  popular 
dislike.  Aliens  in  race,  religion,  often  also  in 
language,  linked  in  an  international  organisation 
which  seems  to  threaten  the  interests  of  every  State 
whose  protection  they  receive,  heirs  of  an  ample 
heritage  of  calumny,  and  themselves  driven  by  a 
malignant  necessity  to  adopt  an  anti-social  attitude  in 
every  society  which  harbours  them,  the  vulgarest  and 
most  insolent  of  parvenus,  the  most  conspicuous  repre- 
sentatives of  capitalism,  money-lenders,  pawnbrokers, 
stockbrokers — the  Jews  are  symbolised  to  the  view  of 
Christendom  by  all  that  is  most  odious,  most  brazen, 
and  most  squalid. 

Zionism  is  in  part  a  protest  against  this  too  sweeping 
and  intolerable  ignominy.  It  represents  the  aspirations 
of  "the  dreamers  of  the  Ghetto."  It  is  the  passionate 
repudiation  by  the  Jewish  conscience  of  the  established 
role  of  the  modern  Jew.  Money-making  is  not  the  true 
vocation  of  Israel  :  the  sacred  nation  is  capable  of  better 
things  :  the  prophets  did  not  write  in  vain.  The  very 
magnitude  of  their  sufferings  is  the  pledge  of  a  worthier 
destiny.  Restoration  to  Palestine  symbolises  the  re- 
covery of  self-respect,  the  re-attainment  of  nationhood. 

Considered  coolly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
politician  what  is  to  be  said  of  this  project,  so  passion- 
ately advocated  and  so  confidently  proclaimed?  Are 
"  the  tragic  issues  of  an  outcast  nation  "  debated  to  any 
effect  in  connexion  with  a  proposal  to  create  "a 
publicly  recognised  and  legally  secured  home  in 
Palestine  for  such  Jews  as  cannot,  or  will  not  assimi- 
late "  with  their  surroundings  elsewhere  ?  The  phras- 
ing of  the  scheme  indicates  its  best  hope  of  success  :  for 
the  European  nations  cannot  for  ever  acquiesce  in  the 
presence  within  them  of  masses  of  nominal  citizens  who 
"  cannot  or  will  not  assimilate  "  with  their  surroundings. 
Many  Jews  can  and  do  enter  frankly  into  the  life  of  the 
nations  to  which  they  are  proud  to  belong.  Tlieir 
Judaism  detracts  nothing  from  their  good  citizenship. 
They  serve  the  State  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  in  the 
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fullest  sense  of  the  word  are  patriots.  These  men  are 
standing  outside  Zionism  in  an  attitude  half  contemp- 
tuous, half  apprehensive.  They  are  wealthy,  and  "it  is 
hard  for  rich  men  to  enter  the  kingdom  :  "  they  are  culti- 
vated, ambitious,  clever  ;  what  attraction  can  they  find  in 
a  scheme  which  would  withdraw  them  from  the  easy  con- 
ditions and  large  possibilities  of  European  life  and 
banish  them  to  the  comfortless  colony  of  Palestine? 
Religious  enthusiasm,  perhaps,  would  make  possible  so 
great  a  sacrifice  ;  but  that  is  notably  absent  from  the 
educated  section  of  the  Jewish  race.  It  is,  indeed, 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  orators  at  the  Zionist  Con- 
gress almost  wholly  abstained  from  religious  appeals. 
The  President  did,  indeed,  speak  in  his  peroration  of 
the  Zionist  movement  as  containing  "the  elements  of  a 
great  prospective  realisation  of  the  reappearance  of 
the  people  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  pro- 
phesied in  Holy  Writ,  sung  by  their  poets,  and 
yearned  for  by  the  Jewish  race,"  but  the  burden  of  his 
speech  was  the  practical  argument  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  Jews  in  Palestine 
would  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  Jews  them- 
selves, but  would  open  up  to  every  country  where 
they  resided  a  prospect  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jewish 
question.  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  with  characteristic  pessi- 
mism, pointed  to  the  signs  of  growing  hostility 
towards  the  Jews  which  are  apparent  in  every  European 
State,  and  advocated  Zionism  as  a  way  of  escape  from 
threatened  destruction.  "Political  Zionism"  —  Mr. 
Zangwill  has  observed  —  "alone  can  transcend  and 
unite  :  any  religious  formula  would  disturb  and  dis- 
sever. Along  this  line  may  all  travel  to  Jerusalem." 
But  that  journey  will  mean  for  many  Jews  great  sacri- 
fices of  comfort  and  property.  Will  any  weaker  force 
than  that  of  religious  enthusiasm  induce  them  to  take 
so  heroic  a  course?  History  does  not  report  well  of 
merely  political  motives  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
miserable  helots  who  emerge  from  their  sweating-dens 
to  acclaim  the  project  of  a  Return  to  Palestine  as  it  is 
displayed  to  them  in  the  bright  colours  of  the  orator's 
rhetoric  have  nothing  to  lose  in  its  failure,  and  nothing 
to  contribute  to  its  success  :  but  the  multitude  of 
thriving  Jews,  who  fill  so  large  a  place  in  European 
life  as  bankers,  doctors,  professors,  savants,  have  all  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  Like  their  ancestors  in 
Babylonia  two  millenniums  and  a  half  ago  they  will 
prefer  to  merge  themselves  in  the  luxurious  society  of 
the  land  of  exile,  rather  than  endure  the  hardships  of 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  However,  the  impatience  of 
the  European  Governments  may  permit  the  Zionist 
experiment  to  be  tried.  There  are  no  overwhelming 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  European  Concert  might 
wring  from  the  Sultan  the  lease  of  Palestine,  and 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  new  Jewish  State.  The 
great  Jewish  financiers  can  certainly  provide  the  requi- 
site funds  vast  though  the  amount  would  be  ;  and  the 
Jews  have  never  been  lacking  in  political  ability  :  but 
the  experiment  once  started,  the  difficulties  will  rapidly 
accumulate.  The  area  of  Palestine  is  limited  and  the 
soil  mostly  infertile  :  there  would  be  little  commerce 
among  a  community  of  poverty-stricken  agriculturists  : 
the  too-familiar  agrarian  difficulties  of  Europe  would 
speedily  make  their  appearance:  and  if  "the  vast 
majority  of  the  Jewish  nation  "  were  to  fulfil  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Marmorek's  expectations,  the  question  of  over- 
crowding could  not  be  long  deferred.  Political  institu- 
tions would  be  difficult  to  establish  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  work  in  an  heterogeneous  community  of 
semi-savage  Jews,  speaking  divers  languages,  with 
variant  customs  ;  social  order  would  be  hard  to 
maintain.  The  new  colonists  would  have  to  be 
adscripti  gleb;e  if  their  domestic  hardships  were  not 
once  more  to  create  a  new  Diaspora.  History  pro- 
vides no  precedent  for  so  vast  a  venture  :  there  are, 
perhaps,  some  people— both  Jews  and  Christians— who 
would  find  in  prophecy  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
history ;  but  statesmen  are  little  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  arguments  drawn  from  that  source  :  and  Zionism 
will  remain  a  "  dream  of  the  Ghetto,"  until  it  can 
justify  itself  to  the  political  intelligence  of  Europe. 
The  Jewish  question— as  we  have  said —has  its  roots 
elsewhere  than  in  the  misery  of  the  Jews.  Let 
the  "  unassimilated  "  Jews  be  taken  away,  and  the 
rock  of  offence  will  remain.    The  envy  of  the  baser  sort 


of  socialist  and  the  malignant  suspicion  of  the  fanatic 
are  provoked  less  by  the  admitted  faults  of  the  perse- 
cuted race  than  by  its  energy,  wealth,  ability,  success 
— the  marks  and  consequences  of  good  citizenship. 
The  most  that  could  be  effected  by  the  largest 
colonisation  scheme  of  which  the  case  admits,  would 
be  the  removal  of  some  causes  of  social  friction  from 
the  great  European  cities,  and,  possibly,  the  gift  of  a 
healthier  and  worthier  existence  to  the  colonists  them- 
selves in  the  huge  international  Ghetto  of  Palestine. 
This  is  in  itself  worth  trying  for,  but  it  hardly  matches 
the  glowing  language  of  the  Zionist  orators,  or  could 
be  reckoned  a  satisfaction  of  the  Zionist  hopes.  It 
certainly  would  not  get  rid  of  the  Jewish  question. 


THE  CHINESE  ARMY. 

II. — Provincial. 

EACH  of  the  eighteen  provinces  being  a  quasi- 
independent  unit  of  the  Empire,  the  law  allows 
and  requires  each  to  keep  on  foot  a  small  standing 
army  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  to  put  down 
rebellions  each  within  the  limits  of  its  own  province. 
The  force  is  paid  out  of  the  resources  of  the  province. 
Appointments  to  the  higher  military  commands  are 
made  direct  from  Peking  but  the  force  as  a  whole 
is  under  the  control  of  the  viceroys  or  governors  and 
cannot  without  their  consent  be  employed  outside  of 
the  limits  of  the  province. 

The  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  provincial  troops 
vary  indefinitely  according  to  the  condition  and  re- 
sources of  the  province.  In  the  wealthier  provinces, 
such  as  those  controlled  by  the  Viceroys  of  Nanking, 
Wuchang  and  Canton,  large  sums  have  been 
paid  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  some  of 
the  brigades  have  had  more  or  less  of  a  smatter- 
ing of  foreign  drill.  But  speaking  generally  the 
great  majority  of  the  provincial  armies  are  miserably 
inefficient  and  little  better  than  an  armed  rabble.  The 
average  pay  of  the  common  soldier  varies  from  five  to 
ten  shillings  a  month.  A  uniform  is  provided  and  a 
musket  and  ammunition,  but  everything  else  he  may 
require  he  must  provide  as  best  he  can.  There  is  no 
commissariat  department,  no  hospital  and  no  trans- 
port. When  on  the  march  he  lives  on.  the  country 
through  which  he  passes.  Transport  when  required 
is  provided  by  impressing  the  boats,  carts,  &c.  of  the 
country  people  and  nothing  is  paid  for  them.  When 
called  out  to  suppress  a  rising  or  brigandage,  which  is 
the  only  service  they  are  required  to  perform,  these 
troops  are  hardly  less  a  terror  to  law-abiding  citizens 
than  the  brigands  they  are  sent  to  suppress.  Dis- 
cipline is  of  the  laxest  and  though  military  punish- 
ments are  severe — usually  decapitation  on  the  spot — 
yet  at  such  times  numberless  crimes  pass  unnoticed  or 
unregarded. 

The  ordinary  form  of  barrack  accommodation  is  a 
series  of  mud  huts  enclosed  by  a  low  mud  wall.  Such 
enclosures  usually  called  camps  are  familiar  to  every 
traveller  in  China,  being  rendered  conspicuous  by  a 
gaudy  display  of  bunting,  proclaiming  in  huge  Chinese 
characters  the  name  of  the  particular  corps  or  the  name 
of  the  commandant.  The  camps  are  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities  and  may  contain  anything 
from  500  to  5,000  men.  Some  sort  of  perfunctory  drill 
is  gone  through  at  intervals,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  is  spent  in  loafing  and  gambling.  Enlistment  is 
voluntary  and  practically  for  life.  Poor  though  the  pay 
is,  the  superabundance  of  labour  is  such  that  there 
is  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  men  that  may 
be  required,  and  once  entered  in  the  ranks  they  hang 
on  until  long  past  active  service,  for  discharge  means 
beggary. 

Except  in  a  few  select  corps  the  arms  supplied  are  of 
a  very  inferior  description.  Discarded  rifles  from 
Europe  of  every  possible  pattern  are  to  be  found  even 
in  the  same  brigade,  while  neglect  and  rust  have  ren- 
dered what  at  best  was  an  indifferent  weapon  practi- 
cally useless  in  the  field.  Target  practice  is  almost 
unknown,  it  being  considered  a  useless  expenditure  of 
powder  and  lead.  At  one  provincial  centre  where  an 
unusually  energetic  authority  had  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  be  exercised  in  firing,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
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using  clay  bullets,  sun-dried,  the  difference  in  cost 
presumably  going  into  the  pocket  of  the  commanding 
officer. 

An  exception  to  this  general  neglect  must  however 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  troops  at  Nanking,  Wuchang 
and  Canton.  At  Nanking  there  is  a  large  corps  of 
Hunan  troops  numbering  10,000  or  12,000,  who  resem- 
ble in  their  equipment  and  training  the  Imperial  troops 
near  Tientsin,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  the  previous  article. 
Altogether  the  Viceroy  at  Nanking  could  put  in  the 
field  25,000  to  30,000  men  reasonably  well  drilled  and 
armed,  in  whom  reliance  could  be  placed.  The 
majority  of  these  men  are  encamped  near  Nanking 
City  ;  four  or  five  thousand  are  at  Soochow,  about 
three  thousand  are  at  the  Woosung  forts  or  at 
the  arsenal  near  Shanghai,  and  the  rest  are  scattered 
about  in  camps  at  various  towns  in  the  province,  there 
being  few  cities  of  any  size  where  a  military  command  of 
some  sort  is  not  to  be  found.  In  the  event  of  a  conflict 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  men  would  obey  the 
Viceroy  rather  than  the  Central  Government  at  Peking. 
They  know  that  they  draw  their  pay  from  the  Viceroy's 
funds,  and  the  motive  which  prompts  men  to  be  true  to 
their  salt  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  keep  them 
straight.  The  Hunan  men  certainly  would  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Viceroy  who  is  himself  a  Hunanese, 
and  their  adhesion  would  tend  to  keep  the  others 
in  line. 

The  provincial  army  under  Chang  Chih  Tung  though 
not  so  numerous  nor  so  well  equipped  as  that  of  his 
confrere  at  Nanking  is  yet  considerable.  He  is  Viceroy 
of  the  combined  provinces  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan — 
collectively  known  as  Hukwang,  and  commands  a 
revenue  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  Nanking. 
Had  he  not  expended  his  resources  a  few  years  back 
on  ironworks  and  cotton  mills  which  might  have 
been  left  to  private  enterprise,  he  would  have  had  his 
army  and  gunboats  in  much  better  condition  than  they 
are.  Still  it  is  computed  that  he  could  furnish  a  con- 
tingent of  20,000  fairly  well  armed  and  reliable  troops. 

The  Viceroy  of  Canton  who  controls  the  two 
Southern  Provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  pro- 
bably disposes  of  about  a  similar  number.  It  was 
stated  in  a  recent  telegram  that  50,000  Black  Flag 
troops  were  about  to  march  from  Canton  to  Peking. 
This  and  many  similar  statements  are  gross  exaggera- 
tions. The  Black  Flags  were  a  body  of  irregulars  who 
under  a  leader  named  Liu  Yung-fu  attained  some  noto- 
riety during  the  Tonking  war.  At  first  rebels  or 
bandits,  they  were  nominally  taken  over  by  the  Chinese 
Government  and  their  leader  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  was  given  the  rank  of  a  General  in  the  Army. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  (1894)  to  Formosa  with  a  few 
thousand  men  to  defend  the  island  against  the 
Japanese,  and  did  hold  out  for  a  time,  escaping  finally 
in  the  disguise  of  a  coolie  on  board  a  British  steamer. 
Since  then  little  has  been  heard  of  him  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  Black  Flag  organisation  any 
longer  exists  except  possibly  on  paper.  It  would  doubt- 
less be  easy  enough  for  Liu  Yung-fu,  who  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  bravery,  to  gather  up  a  crowd  of  riff-raff  if  there 
was  any  prospect  of  pay  or  plunder  ;  but  to  regard  such 
^  crowd*  even  if  it  existed,  as  a  serious  fighting  factor 
is  absurd. 

The  fighting  power  of  the  three  vice-royalties  of 
Nanking,  Wuchang  and  Canton,  if  combined,  would 
thus  amount  to  60,000  or  70,000,  and  this  practically 
sums  up  the  strength  of  the  provincial  armies,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  immediately  ready  to  take  the  field.  On 
paper  the  total  strength  of  the  provincial  forces  works 
up  to  something  like  half  a  million  men — allowing  on 
an  average  25,000  to  30,000  for  each  of  the  eighteen 
provinces.  But  even  as  to  number  very  great,  deduc- 
tions must  be  made  because  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
every  general  draws  pay  for  a  great  many  more  men 
than  he  has  in  the  ranks,  supplying  their  places  by 
hired  coolies  on  an  emergency.  Still  greater  deduction 
must  be  made  on  the  score  of  efficiency  for  reasons 
already  stated.  And  finally  the  men  are  scattered  over 
an  area  almost  as  large  as  Lurope,  and  with  no  rail- 
ways and  no  transport  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
centrate them  or  any  considerable  number  of  them  on 
any  given  point. 

A  consideration  of  these  circumstances  will  show  how 


valueless  is  any  aid  which  the  Central  Government  can 
count  upon  from  the  provinces  in  its  present  struggle 
with  the  foreign  powers.  As  long  as  the  great  Vice- 
roys retain  their  present  attitude  not  a  man  will  go 
from  the  Yangtze  Valley.  And  not  merely  will  they 
decline  themselves  to  send  troops  but  they  might  even 
offer  opposition  to  any  contingents  from  the  Southern 
provinces  which  sought  to  cross  their  territories.  In 
any  case  troops  from  the  South  of  the  Yangtze  could 
not  make  the  journey  in  less  than  a  couple  of  months, 
transport  by  sea  being  in  the  circumstances  debarred  to 
them. 

The  area  on  which  the  Central  Government  can  draw 
is  therefore  confined  to  the  three  northerly  provinces  of 
Chihli,  Shantung  and  Shansi.  The  population  of  this 
area  is  some  50  or  60  millions  and  it  would  doubtless 
be  easy  to  induce  a  very  large  number  of  men  influenced 
either  by  fanaticism  as  the  Boxers,  or  by  the  prospect 
of  pay  or  plunder,  to  come  forward  and  offer  themselves 
as  soldiers.  But  while  a  mob  of  this  sort  can  be  mis- 
chievous enough  against  defenceless  converts  and  in 
destroying  railway  stations,  it  is  manifestly  value- 
less as  a  defensive  force.  Months  would  be  required 
to  drill  them  into  shape  and  it  is  probable  that  by 
this  time  the  Government  has  neither  arms  to  put  in 
their  hands  nor  money  to  pay  their  wages.  A  certain 
number  of  the  ordinary  troops  of  these  provinces  might 
be  forthcoming.  Yuan  Shih  Kai  Governor  of  Shan- 
tung seems  to  be  sitting  on  the  fence  and  by  no  means 
disposed  to  risk  either  himself  or  his  men.  The 
Governor  of  Shansi,  Yu  Hsian,  one  of  the  most  rabid 
anti-foreign  Manchus,  will  doubtless  send  every  man  he 
can  spare,  for  he  must  feel  that  his  fate  depends  on  that 
of  the  Empress  Dowager's  party.  As  Governor  of 
Shantung  he  was  really  responsible  for  the  origin  of  the 
Boxer  movement  and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Brooks. 
Removed  from  Shantung  on  the  demand  of  the  British 
and  American  Ministers,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
governorship  of  Shansi  where  he  has  since  filled  up  the 
cup  of  his  iniquity  by  the  massacre  of  a  number  of  mis- 
sionaries in  his  own  capital  of  Tai-yuan-fu.  It  may  be 
expected  therefore  that,  so  far  as  he  can,  he  will  help 
with  men  and  money. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  Government  of  the 
Empress  Dowager  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  forces  it 
has  already  in  the  field.  The  very  pick  of  these  troops 
were  thrown  against  the  handful  of  foreigners  at  Tien- 
tsin and  not  merely  did  they  fail  in  their  attack  but  they 
were  themselves  dislodged  from  selected  positions,  their 
guns  captured  and  their  arsenals  burnt.  The  Chinese 
debacle  therefore  does  not  come  as  a  surprise. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

I. — The  Great  Western. 

IT  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  not  one  per 
cent,  of  the  thousands  of  holiday  makers  who  are 
now  daily  using  the  railways  of  England  has  any  notion 
of  their  history  or  enough  railway  knowledge  of  any 
kind  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  administration  which  is  enabling  him  to  take  his  trip 
and  return  from  it.  We  propose  for  the  advantage  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  travellers  to  pass  every  one  of 
the  English  companies  successively  in  review  partly 
critical,  partly  historic. 

The  Great  Western  track  was  originally  laid  on  the 
broad  gauge,  and  to  the  wonderful  performances  of  the 
early  broad-gauge  engines  more  than  to  anything  else 
do  we  owe  the  rapid  development  of  locomotive 
engineering  half  a  century  since.  The  battle  between 
the  advocates  of  "broad"  and  "narrow"  was  long 
and  bitter  and  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  narrow 
but  it  was  not  until  May  1892  that  the  broad  gauge 
was  abolished.  Looking  back  on  the  past  with  our 
present  knowledge,  we  can  see  that  whatever  be  the 
ideal  gauge  for  railways  in  England  it  is  certainly 
not  the  wide  gauge  which  Brunei  advocated,  just  as  it 
is  certainly  not  that  which  was  finally  adopted.  Still  one 
cannot  help  feelim;  admiration  for  the  boldness  with 
which  Brunei's  great  scheme  was  conceived  and  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  carried  out. 

The  fact  that   England  Was  before  other  nations  in 
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the  construction  of  railways  has  been  of  immense  value 
to  the  country  in  many  respects  but  unfortunately  it  has 
had  its  counter-balancing  disadvantages.  They  who 
first  took  up  the  great  work  of  construction  failed  to 
foresee  the  indefinite  developments  of  which  the  new 
method  of  transport  was  capable  ;  and  the  adoption  of 
Stephenson's  narrow  gauge  with  small  dimensions  of 
bridges,  tunnels,  and  station  platforms  has  imposed 
restrictions  on  English  engineers  which  prevent  their 
rivalling  the  achievements  of  their  confreres  in  ether 
lands  where  railways  have  been  constructed  at  a  later 
date.  It  is  idle  to  hope  that  these  restrictions  will  ever 
be  removed,  but  they  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
when  comparisons  are  made  with  the  superlatively  good 
performances  of  foreign  railways  which  in  the  all- 
important  matters  of  width  and  height  have  greater 
freedom  than  our  own. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Western  Company 
it  became  evident  that  the  broad-gauge  advocates  could 
not  hope  to  see  their  system  ultimately  triumphant,  but 
though  unable  to  secure  its  adoption  outside  their  own 
territory  they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  abandon  its 
use  themselves.  Thus  it  was  not  until  May  1892  that 
they  swept  it  away.  It  was  frequently  said  that  while 
the  broad-gauge  was  more  expensive  than  the  narrow 
to  lay  and  maintain  it  offered  no  advantages  in  the 
conduct  of  traffic,  that  broad-gauge  engines  could  not 
run  faster  or  pull  heavier  trains  than  their  rivals,  and 
that  no  sound  business  reason  could  be  advanced 
for  maintaining  the  old  svstem  in  operation.  For 
many  years  previous  to  its  final  abolition  the  truth  of 
these  criticisms  could  not  be  denied.  None  the  less 
is  it  clear  that  but  for  adverse  circumstances  the  posi- 
tion might  have  been  very  different.  In  the  sixties  the 
company  fell  upon  evil  days.  The  ordinary  stock 
could  be  purchased  at  something  under  40  and  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  every  department  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  line  was  to  be  kept  going  at  all. 
The  officials  recognised  that  the  narrow  gauge  must 
eventually  prevail  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  their  position  they  refused  to 
expend  money  on  a  system  doomed  to  extinction.  If 
new  passenger  carriages  were  required  they  were  built 
with  narrow-gauge  bodies  on  broad-gauge  axles,  so 
that  at  any  moment  they  could  be  converted,  whilst 
the  engines  and  permanent  way  retained  their  dis- 
tinctive old-world  characteristics  to  the  last.  Conse- 
quently to  compare  the  broad  g?ojge  in  its  latter  days 
with  the  fully-developed  lines  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded is  misleading.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  had  circumstances  permitted  the  broad- 
gauge  system  to  attain  its  natural  expansion,  railway 
managers  would  have  been  relieved  of  the  difficulties 
which  now  press  most  hardly  upon  them,  whilst 
passengers  would  have  enjoyed  a  speed  and  luxury  of 
travel  which  are  now  for  ever  out  of  their  reach. 

Fallowing  on  financial  depression  came  a  long  period 
of  stagnation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany. To  those  who  have  known  the  line  only  as  it  is, 
it  will  sound  incredible  that  so  lately  as  1886  there  were 
not  more  than  three  trains  running  from  Paddington 
daily  which,  even  according  to  standards  then  prevail- 
ing, attained  a  high  rate  of  speed;  and  of  those  three 
trains  two  were  rigidly  limited  to  first  and  second-class 
passengers.  By  this  time  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
pany had  been  restored  and  in  1887  came  the  first  sign 
of  awakening.  By  a  new  train,  leaving  Paddington  at 
one  o'clock,  third-class  passengers  to  the  West  of 
England  were  at  length  given  the  advantage  of  high 
speed  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  precluded.  In 
the  following  year  the  company  took  over  the  Wey- 
mouth boat  service  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  imme- 
diately replaced  the  obsolete  ships  then  running  with 
the  pretty  little  "  Lynx"  "Antelope  "  and  "Gazelle," 
followed  three  years  later  by  the  larger  and  more  power- 
ful "  Ibex."  Then  the  service  to  Oxford,  Birmingham 
and  the  north,  which  had  long  needed  attention,  was 
remodelled,  and  in  the  following  year  came  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  broad  gauge. 

In  the  dark  days  through  which  the  company  had 
passed  the  directors  had  in  an  evil  moment  agreed  to 
stop  all  regular  trains,  except  those  carrying  mails,  for 
not  less  than  ten  minutes  at  Swindon  station  for  refresh- 
ments ;  and  now  that  improvements  were  being  effected 


in  all  directions  it  was  felt  that  this  intolerable  delay 
must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost.  In  due  course  the 
company  purchased  its  freedom  and  soon  made  it  clear 
that  it  had  done  so  with  a  purpose.  On  20  July,  1896, 
the  first  train  was  run  through  from  London  to  Exeter 
without  a  stop,  performing  what  was  then  and  is  still 
the  longest  regular  run  without  a  stop  in  the  world. 
Many  other  improvements  have  been  effected,  the  class 
restriction  has  been  removed,  new  trains  have  been 
added  in  the  early  morning  and  at.  midnight,  besides 
others  leaving  at  ordinary  hours  throughout  the  day. 
If  the  comparative  paucity  of  the  local  population  and 
the  scarcity  of  manufactures  are  taken  into  consideration, 
it  is  evident  that  the  service  to  and  from  the  West  of 
England  has  reached  a  level  of  extraordinary  excellence. 

Nor  has  the  company  confined  its  improvements  to 
one  part  of  its  system.  It  has  carried  out  its  policy  of 
very  long  runs  at  high  speeds  in  every  direction. 
Twice  daily  can  the  traveller  go  through  to  Birmingham, 
129  miles,  in  145  minutes.  The  South  Wales  merchant 
can  lunch  in  his  morning  express  which  conveys  him 
from  Newport  to  Paddington,  143  miles,  without  a  stop. 
Then  since  the  first  of  July  in  thi-;  year  the  tourist  who 
wishes  to  visit  Malvern  or  the  Severn  Valley  has  had 
at  his  disposal  a  train  which  takes  him  from  London 
to  Worcester,  a  distance  of  over  120  miles,  in  an 
unbroken  run  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  ;  appreciably 
quicker  than  the  journey  of  the  same  length  by 
the  East  Coast  Scotch  expresses  to  Newark, 
notwithstanding  that  beyond  Newark  lies  all  the 
trade  of  the  northern  counties  and  Scotland. 
Whilst  thus  attending  to  the  wants  of  its  inland 
passengers  the  company  has  not  neglected  its  steam- 
boat traffic.  The  size  of  the  harbours  at  St.  Helier's 
and  Guernsey  unfortunately  puts  a  strict  limitation  on 
the  dimensions  of  any  boats  intended  to  trade  with  the 
Channel  Islands,  but  the  new  "  Reindeer  "  and  "  Roe- 
buck "  are  ships  with  which  even  the  hypercritical 
passenger  could  not  find  much  fault.  Since  the  loss  of 
the  ' '  Stella  "  last  year  the  company  have  come  to  a  very 
sensible  arrangement  with  their  Southampton  com- 
petitors, which  has  added  to  the  convenience  of  the 
service  without  diminishing  its  efficiency.  It  is  thus 
the  more  strange  that  a  company  which  could  see  the 
necessity  of  a  good  sea-going  service  should  fail  to 
appreciate  the  desirability  of  a  correspondingly  good 
land  service  to  bring  people  to  the  shore.  Even  via 
Swindon  and  Chippenham  the  distance  to  Weymouth  is 
only  168  miles  while  via  Newbury  it  is  considerably 
shorter,  and  to  occupy  four  and  a  quarter  hours  over 
the  journey  certainly  is  not  doing  the  Great  Western 
Railway  credit  or  even  justice. 

The  company  is  also  engaged  upon  several  new 
works  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  1886  was  opened 
the  Severn  Tunnel,  the  longest  tunnel  and  the  greatest 
engineering  work  that  England  has  yet  seen.  From 
the  first  it  has  been  used  for  coal  traffic  from  South 
Wales,  saving  as  it  does  a  detour  of  fifteen  miles  via 
Gloucester,  and  its  opening  brought  about  an  entirely 
new  north  and  south  service  of  express  trains  via 
Shrewsbury  and  Pontypool  Road.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  felt  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  Bristol 
would  always  check  express  trains  running  between 
South  Wales  and  London  by  this  route,  so  the  company 
are  now  constructing  a  new  line  from  a  point  between 
Swindon  and  Bath  direct  to  the  tunnel  which  will  not 
only  have  the  effect  of  avoiding  Bristol  but  will  also 
shorten  the  distance  run  and  will  incidentally  avoid  two 
steep  inclines  on  the  old  main  line  which  have  always 
given  trouble. 

Besides  this  work  the  company  have  in  hand  the  new 
route  to  the  north  ;  the  direct  route  to  Exeter,  which 
has  been  talked  of  for  many  years  but  is  still  far  from 
completion  ;  and  last  but  not  of  least  importance  to 
Londoners,  a  new  route  to  Ascot  ;  so  that,  as  far  as 
appearances  indicate,  the  Great  Western  line  is  likely 
to  make  as  much  progress  in  the  next  ten  years  as  it 
has  done  in  the  decade  which  has  just  passed. 

The  Great  Western  has  long  held  a  high  place  in 
the  public  estimation  for  comfort  of  travelling,  espe- 
cially in  the  smoothness  of  the  going.  In  a  Great 
Western  express  train  it  is  possible  to  write  with  ease  : 
we  speak  from  experience.  The  rolling  stock  was  good 
even  when  the  trains  were  bad,  and  after  experimenting 
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with  a  number  of  corridor  trains  the  company  has  recently 
put  on  to  the  Milford  service  a  train  designed  on  the 
plan  to  which  it  is  probable  that  in  the  end  all  English 
expresses  will  approximate.  In  the  matters  of  lighting 
and  steam-heating  the  Great  Western  are  specially 
gfood  ;  indeed  as  to  heating  they  are  almost  the  only 
English  line  which  treats  its  obligations  seriously.  On 
the  other  hand  the  refreshment  arrangements  are  dis- 
tinctly defective.  To  obtain  a  cup  of  tea  without  leaving 
your  carriage  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Very  fre- 
quently the  thirsty  traveller  who  has  been  anxiously 
watching  the  boy  with  the  tea-truck  coming  down  the 
platform  finds  when  it  has  at  length  reached  his  carriage 
that  the  store  of  tea  is  all  exhausted — a  very  irritating 
discovery.  Especially  is  the  company  backward  in  the 
use  of  dining  cars,  the  addition  of  which  to  many 
of  their  trains  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
public,  while  it  would  probably  bring  in  a  satisfactory 
revenue  to  the  company. 

The  locomotives  of  this  line  have  since  the  abolition 
ef  the  broad  gauge  undergone  a  very  rapid  develop- 
ment. For  many  years  previously  to  1891  the 
mechanical  engineering  department  had  suffered  from 
the  paralysis  which  had  checked  the  growth  of  the 
train  services.  But  at  length  the  time  'came  when 
the  company  were  compelled  to  order  many  new  engines 
to  deal  with  the  new  trains  which  were  being  arranged 
in  rapid  succession  all  over  the  system.  Latterly  engine 
after  engine  and  type  after  type  have  succeeded  one 
another  at  Swindon  in  away  that  is  almost  bewildering. 
For  fifty  years  the  Great  Western  was  faithful  to  what 
is  technically  known  as  "single"  engines,  that  is 
engines  with  one  large  driving  wheel,  generally  plenti- 
fully decorated  with  polished  brasswork,  whose  appear- 
ance never  failed  to  impress  all  who  saw  them.  But 
this  company  has  at  last  followed  the  example  of  its 
neighbours  and  under  the  pressure  of  constantly  in- 
creasing traffic  has  abandoned  the  old  type  in  favour  of 
engines  more  suited  to  modern  conditions,  and  it  is 
understood  that  as  things  stand  at  present  no  more 
single  wheelers  will  be  built. 

***  \Next  week's  article  in  this  series  will  be  on  the 
London  and  North-  Western  .  J 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  SEXTON. 

SEGERSTANE,  segsten,  saxton,  sacristan,  sexton, 
his  name  should  proclaim  our  friend  the  sacristarius 
or  sacrist  of  the  Canon  Law.  But,  alas  !  the  true 
sacristarius  is  the  clerk  to  whom  the  archdeacon  has 
granted  the  care  and  custody  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
ecclesiastical  vestments,  the  books  and  the  like,  which 
are  the  treasures  of  the  Church.  And  he  is  so  called 
from  the  sacred  things  of  which  he  has  the  keeping, 
as  the  place  where  such  things  are  kept  is  in  Latin 
called  the  sacrarium,  or  with  us  the  vestry.  Now  there 
is  with  us  to-day  a  true  sacristarius  in  the  minor  canon 
in  certain  of  our  Cathedral  churches,  on  whom  it  lies 
to  minister  to  the  care  of  the  fabric  and  ornaments  of 
the  edifice,  to  provide  for  the  altar,  and  to  order  and 
direct  the  last  rites  of  the  departed.  But  in  this  sense 
our  sexton  is  no  sacrist.  The  care  of  the  ornaments 
and  fabric  of  the  parish  church  is  primarily  for  the 
wardens,  of  the  graveyard  for  the  parish  priest,  and 
he  intermeddles  with  such  but  as  the  servant  of  one 
or  other,  or  both  of  such  parties.  Nor  is  anything  at 
all  entrusted  to  him  by  the  archdeacon,  nor  has  he  the 
care  of  the  sacrarium. 

The  Church  lawyer  of  more  modern  days  again  has 
vainly  pictured  him  as  the  ostiarius,  the  lowest  of  the 
minor  orders,  whose  duty  it  is  to  open  and  shut  the 
inward  and  outward  doors  of  the  church,  to  admit  the 
faithful,  and  ward  off  the  schismatic  and  infidel.  The 
more  learned  translator  of  our  1603  canons  with 
greater  truth  applies  this  name  to  the  parish  clerk. 
In  truth  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrist  and  ostiarius 
alike  that  they  shall  be  in  orders,  and  our  parish  sexton 
from  the  day  that  we  first  meet  him  in  the  fifteenth 
century  seems  always  a  layman  or  a  laywoman,  and  'tis 
clear  that  the  latter  may  not  hold  a  clerkly  office. 

The  parish  sexton  in  fact  springs  from  the  same 
Causes  that  call  into  being  the  churchwarden.  The 


Canon  Law  gives  no  office  in  the  Church,  not  even  the 
humblest,  to  any  man  not  in  orders,  and  in  our 
cathedral  churches,  where  the  national  custom  comes 
not  into  play,  the  true  sacrist  has  a  proper  place.  But 
in  the  parish  churches  where,  by  the  national  custom, 
the  burden  of  repairing  the  nave  and  of  furnishing  the 
church  ornaments  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lay  folk, 
the  wardens  as  the  lay  folk's  representatives  act  upon  the 
principle  that  calls  the  tune  of  the  piper,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  canonists'  rules  themselves  act  as  the 
sacrist,  while  they  goodnaturedly  leave  it  to  their  and 
the  priests'  servant  to  usurp  his  name. 

What  manner  of  man  though  was  he  to  whom  the 
vestrymen,  whose  grey  goose  feathers  sped  the  white 
shower  of  death  on  Towton  or  Tewkesbury  field,  paid 
the  due  number  of  pence  "  pro  custodia  campanarum  " 
or  "  for  ye  sexteneship  for  ye  halfe  yere"  ?  Perchance 
that  sexton  of  thirty  years'  standing,  who  plies  the 
spade  over  Ophelia's  coffin,  may  make  answer.  The 
dark  horror  of  the  walking  sprite  hangs  heavy  on  the 
merry  England  of  the  knightly  years,  and  something  of 
this  dread  links  itself  to  the  person  of  the  sullen  or  jibing 
clown  who  in  many  a  village  wields  the  sexton's  spade. 
Hence  perchance  it  is  that  they  mention  him  so  little. 
A  sexton,  true,  there  must  be  in  the  parish  and  paid 
somehow  or  other  he  must  be,  generally  from  the  vestry 
money,  though  here  and  there  we  find  him  taking  cer- 
tain fixed  dues,  as  two  pennies  from  each  house  in  the 
parish.  But  how  they  chose  him  they  say  not,  and  the 
true  character  of  his  office  has  been  a  problem  hard  of 
solution  for  our  latter  day  Courts  of  Justice.  Was  it 
for  the  priest  or  was  it  for  the  wardens  to  appoint  to 
him  his  tasks  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  custom 
to  appoint  and  remove  him  varies  in  different  parishes? 
Why  does  the  office  sometimes  seem  to  pass  from  father 
to  son  for  four  generations  ?    We  cannot  say. 

But  probably  the  work  of  the  poor  mediaeval  clown 
varied  but  little  from  that  of  his  modern  representa- 
tive. To  help  the  wardens  to  keep  order  in  service 
hours,  to  provide  at  their  behest  the  bread  and  wine  for 
the  altar  and  the  water  for  the  font,  to  see  that  the 
lights  are  burning,  that  the  bells  chime,  and  the  church 
floor  is  swept,  to  open  the  vaults  and  to  break  the  sod 
in  God's  acre  at  the  bidding  of  the  parish  priest,  these 
have  been  for  four  hundred  years  and  more  the  tasks  of 
the  parish  sexton. 

He  owes  much  indeed  to  those  Tudor  changes  in 
things  ecclesiastical.  From  a  clown  and  servant  he 
blossoms  forth  into  a  grave  public  official.  And  this 
comes  to  pass  in  two  ways.  The  parish  church  under 
a  minister  who  frowns  on  church  ales,  and  ever  orates 
on  the  "wrath  to  come"  is  no  more  the  blithesome 
religious  club  of  yore.  'Tis  all  so  gloomy,  that  the 
sexton  and  his  spade  seem  its  proper  adjuncts.  And 
now  moreover  the  parish  guilds  are  gone,  the  band  of 
jovial  ringers  is  scattered,  for  no  more  may  they  ring 
the  bells  on  the  loved  (and  superstitious)  eves.  There 
is  but  one  of  the  old  servants  left  to  the  church  in  the 
sexton,  and  as  he  nowadays  ofttimes  unites  with  his 
old  functions  those  of  the  parish  clerk,  he  rises  into 
repute,  until  at  last  on  one  great  day  in  the  golden 
years  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench  discover  that  he  holds  his  post  by  a  tenure  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  dread  steward  of  the  Court  Leet. 
No  more  an  underling  or  a  clown,  he  is  judged  in  Banco 
Regis  the  dignified  possessor  of  a  freehold  office,  and 
though  the  spirituality  may  lecture  him,  as  they  will, 
'tis  (save  where  they  can  prove  a  contrary  custom) 
beyond  their  power  to  turn  him  out. 

And  for  the  most  part  he  wears  the  honours  and  the 
official  garb  in  which  he  is  now  often  clad  with  befitting 
dignity.  May  be  that  'mid  the  Somerset  meadows  a 
kindly  fairy  arranged  the  fate  of  that  one  wicked 
sexton,  just  "  pour  encourager  les  autres."  He  was  in 
truth  a  bad  fellow,  and  undignified  withal,  that  sexton. 
Round  the  village  he  went  singing  his  doggerel 

"  All  life  is  grass, 

And  grass  is  hay  ; 
We're  here  to-morrow, 
And  gone  to-day  " 

until  one  hour  it  entered  into  his  wicked  mind  to 
convert  to  his  own  uses  the  jewels  with  which  a 
loving  Romeo  had  bedecked  his  dead  love.  'Twas 
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dark  when  this  ruffian  entered  the  vault,  and  darker 
when  his  sacrilegious  tools  forced  the  coffin  lid,  and  his 
lantern's  light  flashed  on  the  face  of  the  dead.  And 
then  did  the  blue  eyes  of  a  swooning  Juliet  open  on 
the  deed  of  sacrilege,  or  did  ghostly  ringers  clasp  his 
coat  tails  with  an  iron  grasp,  until  he  fled  in  fear  and 
left  them  in  the  open  coffin  ?  The  good  wives  round 
the  blazing  hearth  differ  in  the  details  ;  but  on  this 
thev  all  agree,  that  in  a  few  brief  hours  the  wretch  had 
buried  (or  ever  in  the  village  pond  his  own  villainy  and 
his  order's  shame. 

There  were  after  him  none  others  such  as  he,  or  at 
least  we  hear  not  of  them.  Dignified  seems  the 
sexton's  life  and  long  the  sexton's  years  in  the  days 
that  glide  away  betwixt  the  tea-cups  of  good  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  country  dances  of  gentle  Jane  Austen. 
Thus  you  read  in  the  old  register  : 

April  30th,  1759.  Died  Mary  Hall,  Sexton  of  Bishop- 
hill,  aged  105.  "She  walked  about  and  retained  her 
senses  till  within  three  days  of  her  death." 

Or  again  you  turn  into  an  old  Yorkshire  church- 
vard  and  decipher  on  the  tomb  of  a  sexton  who  "  de- 
parted this  life  August  3rd,  1769,  in  his  70th  year. 

'  Forty-eight  years  strange  to  tell, 
He  bore  the  bier  and  toll'd  the  bell, 
And  faithfully  discharged  his  trust 
In  "  earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust." '  " 

And  he  had  given  seven  thousand  bodies  to  their  last 
rest. 

And  our  Georgian  sexton  blent  the  stateliness  and 
loyalty  of  old-world  rank  with  the  grace  of  humanity. 
If  the  days  for  the  Church  were  dark,  if  the  Methodist 
preacher  was  drawing  away  the  flighty  folk  from  their 
parents'  ways,  if  there  was  a  Jacobin  of  the  London 
reverns  expounding  Tom  Paine's  blasphemies  and 
treasons  to  the  yokels  over  their  ale  at  the  village 
hostel,  there  still  was  the  old  man  in  the  church- 
yard, belauding  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  smiling 
gently  on  those  good  young  women 

"  Who  kept  their  church,  all  church  days  during  Lent," 

and  cautioning  all  and  sundry  that  'twas  wicked  to 
tread  o'er  the  graves  in  sun  or  moon  and  bad  luck  in 
the  dark. 

And  where  there  was  sorrow  his  heart  was  ever  open  : 

"  For  all  the  village  came  to  him, 
When  they  had  need  to  call, 
His  counsel  free  to  all  was  given, 
For  he  was  kind  to  all." 

And  then  he  had  his  hours  of  meditation.  When  the 
fog  was  rising,  and  he  was  alone  in  the  churchyard 
with  the  dead,  he  would  rest  on  his  spade  and  his  aged 
eyes  would  strangely  hover  about  between  that  one 
mound,  which  his  hand  had  not  reared,  for  it  covered 
the  child  of  his  old  age,  and  those  three  lorn  graves, 
wherein  he  had  laid  the  poor  victims  in  that  one  dark 
village  story,  that  had  so  shattered  the  arcadian  peace 
of  his  days  and  had  made  him  put  such  strange  questions 
to  the  vicar.  And  as  he  gazed  it  would  seem  as  if 
those  three  graves  gave  up  their  dead,  and  the  poor 
creatures  all  came  forth  again  and  played  their  parts 
once  more.  And  then  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  young 
poet  standing  before  him,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  old 
heart  broke  into  words  : 

"  Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  one 
That  was  not  dug  by  me, 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  them  all, 
Than  tread  upon  those  three." 

And  the  poet  listed  to  the  tale  and  made  it  immortal. 

Alas  !  the  dear  old  man  is  now  passing  away  forever. 
Our  revival  upon  selfish  hygienic  grounds  of  the  pagan 
cemetery  leaves  him  in  many  a  parish  an  anachronism. 
And  the  church  has  so  many  new  faces  about  it  now, 
organist,  surpliced  choirman,  acolyte,  what  not,  that 
the  old  parish  officer  scarcely  knows  the  place.  And 
then  our  legislative  destruction  of  the  old  parish  system 
has  sorely  perplexed  him  and  upset  his  mind. 

And  worst  of  all  the  parson  is  saying  :  — "  It  is  an  un- 
satisfactory thing  to  have  a  sexton  at  all.  You  cannot 
remove  him,  if  you  wish."  In  many  a  parish  they  do  not 
in  fact  appoint  him  and  in  many  another,  where  they  do, 


they  mock  him  with  their  foolish  name  of  "  verger." 
The  newfangled  world  seems  incompetent  to  under- 
stand, or  utilise  a  freehold  officer  of  the  parish.  They 
may  then  get  whom  they  will  to  dig  the  graves  and  do 
the  work  and  pay  them  how  they  will,  these  new  sort  of 
vicars  and  these  impudent  parish  councillors.  His  old 
friend  Death  has  a  kindly  eye  to  the  parish  sexton, 
and  soon  shall  he  live  only  in  history. 


"GUEUX  DES  CHAMPS." 

NEITHER  pines  nor  rocks  rise  at  Sannois  :  ith 
wood,  in  many  respects,  is  far  inferior  to  the 
forests  of  Fontainebleau  and  Montmorency.  It  does  not 
cover  countless  acres.  It  has  never  been  haunted  by 
wolves.  It  cannot  even  lay  claim  to  a  fox.  Pierced  in 
the  beginning  by  a  wide  road  it  gives  one  the  impression 
of  being  thin,  tame,  delightfully  safe.  Paths,  how- 
ever, soon  lead  off  the  road  ;  and  turn  into  thickets, 
and  grow  narrower  and  narrower.  You  must  stoop  at 
times,  you  must  break  a  branch  occasionally  ;  should 
you  resolve  to  settle  down  you  must  put  aside  a  thistle 
or  a  sharp  twig  or  a  thread  of  thorns.  Then,  installed 
luxuriously  at  last,  you  may  watch  the  insects,  stare  at 
the  trees,  dig  in  the  moss.  Only  surly  natures  will  not 
be  soothed  by  the  silent  charms  and  shady  coolness  of 
the  place.  Nothing  stirs,  nothing  startles  ;  the  very 
insects  are  incapable  of  doing  more  than  hurrying 
across  a  fallen  leaf  or  climbing  up  a  blade  of  grass 
The  leaf  trembles,  so  does  the  blade — but  that  is  not 
enough  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Nor  are  the 
insects  in  themselves  alarming  ;  ten  millions  of  them 
together  would  not  surpass  your  size — for  they  are 
mere  specks,  red  or  green,  and  so  humble  that  they 
make  way  officiously  for  the  biggest  of  them  all,  the  ant. 
If,  by  chance,  they  should  happen  on  your  hand,  they  are 
far  more  terrified  than  you  ;  they  did  not  mean  to  arrive 
there — it  came  about  accidentally,  inexplicably ;  and  if, 
in  their  hurry  to  retreat,  they  lose  their  way  and 
near  your  r.eck,  it  is  simply  because  they  cannot 
always  walk  and  see  quite  straight.  As  time 
goes  on,  a  sense  of  childishness  besets  you.  Over 
there,  some  dozen  miles  away,  men  are  roaring  at  the 
Bourse  ;  tourists  drooping  in  the  Exhibition  ;  petits 
employes  speeding  across  the  bridges  of  the  Seine  with 
heavy  dossiers.  Everyone  is  occupied,  except  yourself. 
Everyone  is  more  or  less  mindful  of  a  worry,  whereas 
you — in  your  isolation — have  forgotten  yours.  Every- 
one is  hot  ;  everyone  is  being  jostled ;  everyone's 
temper  is  detestable  over  there,  while  you — on  your 
moss — are  cool  and  comfortable,  as  careless  as  a  child, 
and  just  as  irresponsible.  Were  it  not  too  much  of  an 
exertion  you  would  no  doubt  grub  in  the  earth  like  a 
happy  "  gosse  :  "  building  up  that  baby  castle  com- 
menced absent-mindedly  half-an-hour  ago,  digging 
deeper  into  that  unfinished  hole.  Soon,  however, 
sleepiness  ensues  ;  you  would  doze  :  and  do.  But 
your  slumber  is  not  so  deep  as  to  render  you  uncon- 
scious of  the  insect  on  your  forehead  who  has  again 
gone  wrong  and  whom  you  brush  away ;  not  proof 
against  the  sound  of  footsteps,  the  breaking  of 
branches,  that  announce  the  arrival  of  a  passer-by. 
Startled,  you  sit  up,  and,  in  the  distance,  on  the  path 
before  you,  see — a  bent  and  weather-beaten  old  fellow, 
burdened  with  a  bundle,  leaning  on  a  stick,  who  is 
slowly  but  very  surely  coming  your  way.  His  face  is 
hidden,  for  he  stoops  so  much.  But  when  he  pauses, 
when  he  scans  the  path,  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  a  ragged 
grey  beard,  and  a  bare  brown  throat  become  visible. 
And  when  he  shifts  the  bundle  ;  leans  still  more  heavily 
on  the  stick;  approaches;  passes  without  so  much 
as  looking  up,  you  recognise  in  him  the  "  Eternel 
Errant  "  of  whom  Richepin  writes  so  wonderfully  ;  the 
"  gueux  des  champs,"  or  Chemineau. 

Bent  and  weather-beaten  he  goes,  the  branches 
swaying  to  and  fro  behind  him.  Now  he  disappears  ; 
soon  he  can  be  seen  again,  once  more  he  pauses.  Then, 
he  takes  another  path  :  and  vanishes.  En  route  he 
may  meet  a  second  idler  by  the  wayside  ;  but  will  pass 
him  without  a  glance,  without  a  greeting.  When  the 
sun  begins  to  sink  peasants  may  cross  his  path  ;  but  he 
will  neither  nod  his  head  nor  ask  about  the  crops. 
Slowly  and  silently  he  goes,  making  a  secret  of  hir 
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mission.  .  .  .  How  infinitely  he  differs  from  that  other 
wanderer,  the  English  tramp!  He,  the  "  Eternel 
Errant,"  is  picturesque,  mysterious ;  while  "  Weary 
William"  and  "Hungry  Harry"  (as  so-called  comic 
papers  dub  the  tramp)  have  never  adorned,  never  lent 
interest  to  a  lane.  One  shuns  mankind  ;  the  others 
seek  it.  One  has  been  influenced  by  the  silence  of  the 
woods  ;  the  others  are  above  all  things  garrulous.  One 
wanders  with  no  goal,  no  purpose  ;  the  others  have  an 
obvious  end,  conduct  a  mercenary  business.  Still,  we 
would  know  more  about  the  Chemineau  before  descri- 
bing him  as  disinterested  and  honest.  In  a  way  he 
suffers  for  his  silence  :  it  renders  one  suspicious.  And 
that  bundle  ;  what  does  it  contain  ?  And  that  stick  ; 
why  is  it  filled  with  lead,  and  very  heavy  ?  Perhaps  it 
is  not  only  through  sheer  pleasure,  that  the  Chemineau 
chemines.  We  do  not  accuse,  be  it  remembered  ;  we 
merely  wonder.  If,  however,  the  bundle  hides  stores 
not  quite  honestly  come  by,  it  certainly  does  not  con- 
ceal a  chicken.  It  is  more  innocent  than  "  Weary 
William's  "  bundle  :  contains  cherries  from  the  fields,  a 
peach  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  lettuce.  And  since  this 
Chemineau  is  old  the  weight  of  the  stick  is  excusable  ;  it 
would  bend  were  it  lighter  and  break,  and  then  the 
Chemineau  who  has  carried  it  for  years  and  got  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  companion  and  with  the  love  that 
richer  people  look  upon  heirlooms,  then  the  Chemineau 
would  be  quite  bowed  down  with  sorrow.  Still,  he 
should  be  more  sociable  ;  sceptics  no  doubt  would  be 
silenced  were  he  to  unfold  his  plans,  disclose  his 
mission.  Another  point  needs  light  :  why  does  the 
Chemineau  shun  the  society  of  his  brethren?  In  pairs, 
they  could  exchange  reminiscences,  compare  adventures. 
It  is  odd  that  they  should  prefer  to  be  alone  ;  odd  that 
.  .  .  .  Footsteps  sound  again,  branches  are  broken 
once  more.    Another  Chemineau. 

"  Salut,"  we  are  bold  enough  to  say  ;  and  he  stops. 
As  he  is  not  enough  of  a  mondain  to  "  make  "  conversa- 
tion, the  next  overture  has  also  to  be  offered  by  us. 
And  so  we  praise  the  weather  ;  and  admire  the  wood  ; 
and  prattle  about  the  insects,  and  get  the  curt  reply, 
"  lis  sont  chez  eux."  Thinking  to  flatter  him,  we 
insist  that  he,  also,  is  "chez  lui  ;  "  and  he  is  good 
enough  to  nod  his  head.  Then  we  more  or  less 
apologise  for  our  presence,  our  intrusion  ;  but  he  is 
not  polite  enough  to  return  our  courtesy  by  declaring 
us  to  be  "chez  nous."  Depressing,  this — and  far  from 
promising.  Alms,  resented  as  an  insult,  would  be 
refused.  Our  position  becomes  painful  ;  we  wish  we 
had  let  him  pass  when,  all  at  once,  the  Chemineau 
inquires  how  long  we  have  been  established  on  the 
moss.  And  we  reply  "for  hours;"  and  protest  that 
we  could  remain  for  hours  more,  and  that  woods  are 
better  than  towns  and  insects  more  interesting  than 
men.  And  the  Chemineau  approves  of  us — for  he 
smiles  ;  and  pointing  with  his  stick  to  the  thicket 
above  and  the  valley  below  ;  to  the  paths  that  start  off 
and  lead  we  have  no  idea  where ;  to  the  insects 
at  his  feet,  declares  with  eloquence  that  the  spectacle 
is  supreme,  and  that  the  devil  made  men  and 
watches  over  towns  while  the  "  bon  Dieu  "  gave 
life  to  insects  and  presides  over  woods.  "  Salut," 
he  concludes  abruptly  ;  before  we  can  reply  he  passes 
on.  .  .  .  Shadows  fall  ;  soon  the  sun  will  set,  then 
darkness  will  descend  upon  the  wood.  During 
these  hot  nights  it  is  no  hardship  to  sleep  in  the  open 
beneath  a  starry  sky  ;  indeed,  we  almost  envy  the 
Chemineau  his  couch  of  moss.  Nature  smiles  upon 
him  ;  he  is  a  veritable  king,  crowned  by  the  sun. 
But  what  will  his  lot  be  six  months  hence  when  snow 
lies  thick  upon  the  ground,  when  everything  is  frozen? 
Will    he   wander    still?     Will    he    still    fulfil  his 

mission  ?    Will  he  ?    A  third  Chemineau  appears  ; 

approaches  ;  passes  by.  And,  shortly  after,  we  per- 
ceive another  on  a  somewhat  distant  path  ;  and  through 
the  trees,  further  still,  what  seems  a  shadow  with  a 
bundle  and  a  stick  ;  and,  at  intervals,  stooping  figures 
now  far  now  near,  now  vanishing  now  reappearing-, 
until  we  think  that  sunset  is  the  signal  for  all  the 
Chemineaux  within  miles  to  start  a-moving. 

And  so  it  is.  Deeper  and  deeper,  they  penetrate  into 
the  wood,  at  least  a  dozen  of  them,  yet  each  one  alone, 
all  divided.  At  no  point  do  they  meet  ;  each  has  his 
path,   his  portion.    Now  and  again  they  peer  into  a 


thicket  or  survey  a  valley ;  half  an  hour  later  they  may 
be  encountered  or  seen  from  a  distance,  seated. 
Mysterious,  moody  fellows !  At  once  natural  would 
it  be  for  them  to  untie  their  bundles  and  take  their 
meal  together.  They  might  share  their  spoils  :  ex- 
changing some  gruyere  for  a  lettuce,  a  cherry  for  a 
strawberry.  They  might  cook  over  one  large  fire  ;  there 
would  be  no  need  for  those  several  smoking  heaps, 
that  give  up  clouds  each  night  in  the  Sannois  woods,  were 
these  strange  wanderers  more  attached  to  one  another. 
And  it  would  be  less  eerie,  a  circle  of  Chemineaux, 
cooking,  chatting,  eating,  than  a  Chemineau  here, 
another  there,  a  third  near  by  cooking  for  himself  and 
by  himself,  munching.  The  stars  come  out ;  the  moon 
rises,  and,  as  we  reach  the  summit  of  a  small  incline, 
throws  light  upon  a  plot  of  heather.  Smoke  mounts 
from  it  ;  we  peer.  Low  voices  echo ;  we  strain  our 
eyes  to  see.  And  lo  !  there,  before  us,  sit  three  old 
fellows,  surrounding  some  vessel  posed  upon  a  fire. 
Beside  them  lie  their  sticks,  their  bundles  now  undone  ; 
and  they  are  chatting,  spreading  forth  their  spoils,  pre- 
paring what  seems  to  be  an  elaborate  dinner.  We 
wait;  the  vessel  is  removed,  its  matter  tasted.  We 
watch  ;  the  Chemineaux  drink  a  toast  from  the  same 
bottle,  one  after  the  other.  We  go  ;  but  look  back 
again  and  again  to  view  the  amazing  spectacle  of  three 
old  gueux  passing  their  bottle  to  drink  a  health,  dining 
beneath  a  starry  sky,  round  a  smoking  fire,  imperturb- 
ably  upon  a  plot  of  heather.  And,  all  at  once,  we 
realise  our  position  and  are  startled  by  it ;  ten  at  night ! 
We  are  in  a  ghostly  wood,  with  mysterious  men  about 
us.  And  we  hasten,  never  straying  from  the  middle  of 
the  way,  yet  casting  suspicious  glances  as  we  pass. 
And  through  the  thickets,  now  and  then,  something 
moves  ;  a  stooping  form  leaning  on  a  stick,  a  shadow 
with  a  bundle  ;  now  vanishing,  now  re-appearing,  now 
pausing.  Restless  spirits  !  "  Eternels  Errants  !  " 
Bent  and  weather-beaten  ;  slowly  and  silently  they  go, 
keeping  the  secret  of  their  mission. 


INSURANCE  :   THE  CLERGY  MUTUAL. 

THERE  are  few  life  assurance  companies,  if 
indeed  there  are  any  at  all,  that  are  better 
managed  than  the  Clergy  Mutual,  few,  if  any,  that 
yield  better  results  to  their  policy-holders  and  yet 
that  are  apparently  appreciated  less  by  the  class 
to  which  they  especially  appeal.  The  Clergy  Mutual, 
as  its  name  implies,  confines  its  business  to  the 
clergy  and  their  relations.  It  is  true  the  relationship 
is  reckoned  as  being  so  extensive  that  nearly  every- 
body ought  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  qualifi- 
cations required  ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  number  of 
policies  issued  each  year  the  figures  for  so  good  a 
society  are  extremely  disappointing.  The  new  policies 
are  only  431  in  number,  and  the  new  premiums  amount 
to  less  than  3^  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums.  This  is  a 
smaller  proportion  than  is  exhibited  by  any  other  office 
with  the  single  exception  of  one  other  excellent  company, 
the,  London  Life  Association.  It  is  true  that  both  these 
offices,  in  common  with  one  or  two  others,  pay  no 
commission  for  the  introduction  of  business,  and  the 
penalty  for  dispensing  with  the  persuasive  agent 
is  the  small  new  business,  and  the  slow  growth 
of  the  office. 

No  doubt  the  Society  with  a  small  new  business 
obtained  at  a  low  cost,  does  better  for  its  members 
than  it  would  with  a  larger  business  more  extravagantly 
managed,  and  we  are  in  no  way  finding  fault  with  the 
Society  when  we  complain  that  its  business  is  so  small. 
The  people  with  whom  we  are  quarrelling  are  the  clergy 
and  their  relations,  who  have  the  right  to  take  a  policy 
with  the  Society  and  who  either  assure  with  other 
offices,  or,  worse  still,  take  no  assurance  at  all,  and 
yet  no  other  company  presents  a  better  means  of  doing 
so  than  the  Clergy  Mutual. 

The  Society  is  a  mutual  office,  so  that  the  whole 
profits  go  to  "the  policy-holders.  It  is  managed  at  an 
expenditure  that  does  not  exceed  6.1  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  as  compared  with  an  average  expenditure 
by  British  companies  in  general  of  more  than  15  per 
cent.  Its  reserves,  and  consequently  its  provision  for 
future  bonuses,  are  quite  unusually  strong.    It  pro\  ides 
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tor  meeting  all  its  liabilities  on  the  supposition  that  its 
funds  will  only  earn  interest  at  the  rate  of  2%  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  as  it  is  actually  earning  more  than  3^ 
per  cent,  there  is  the  substantial  margin  of  more  than 
■4  per  cent,  of  the  funds  to  accumulate  for  bonuses. 

When  we  examine  the  actual  bonuses  that  it  declares 
and  compare  the  amounts  of  assurance  that  may  be 
obtained  for  a  given  premium  in  the  Clergy  Mutual, 
and  in  other  offices,  the  Society  is  seen  to  do  remark- 
ably well  for  its  policy-holders.  The  policies  that  the 
office  issues  are  well  selected,  and  the  premium  rates 
that  it  charges  are  substantially  below  the  average 
at  nearly  all  ages.  It  is  in  fact  an  example  of  life 
assurance  at  its  very  best. 

To  those  familiar  with  insurance  matters  these  state- 
ments are  mere  truisms.  The  reputation  of  the  office 
stands  too  high  to  need  recommendation,  and  what 
does  need  to  be  urged  upon  the  clergy  and  their  con- 
nexions is  not  so  much  the  advantages  of  the  Clergy 
Mutual  Society  in  particular,  as  the  advantages  of  life 
assurance  in  general.  It  is  a  compliment  to  the  clergy 
as  a  whole  to  state  that  they  are  usually  bad  men  of 
business  ;  there  is  perhaps  no  class  that  is  more  easily 
deceived  by  specious  promises  of  high  interest  on  in- 
vestments that  the  ordinary  business  man  knows  to  be 
worthless,  and  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  ninety- 
nine  clergy  out  of  every  hundred  who  have  any  money 
to  invest  would  do  better  to  invest  it  with  the  Clergy 
Mutual,  than  to  trust  their  judgment  in  connexion  with 
other  investments  that  promise  high  rates  of  interest. 
To  those  who  have  no  means  of  saving  or  of  investing 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  the  necessity  for  life 
assurance  is  too  obvious  to  need  dwelling  upon,  and  we 
can  imagine  few  better  results  from  the  publication  of 
an  article  than  inquiry  about  the  Clergy  Mutual  result- 
ing in  the  issue  of  a  largely  increased  number  of 
policies,  either  to  those  who  are  already  assured,  or  to 
those  who  have  hitherto  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
have  done  their  duty  to  those  dependent  upon  them  by 
abstaining  from  life  assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   WAR   AND  COMPENSATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cape  Town,  24  July,  1900. 

Sir, — Christian  de  Wet  is  at  present  leading  several 
of  our  Generals  a  pretty  dance  and  incidentally  causing 
a  good  many  of  us  who  want  very  badly  to  get  back  to 
Johannesburg  to  say  hard  things,  in  our  irritation,  of 
the  "  Glass  Eyes"  ;  but  before  this  reaches  you  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  centre  of  interest  will  have  shifted. 
The  question  of  compensation  for  losses  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  war  is  naturally  one  which  affects 
the  commercial  community  very  deeply,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  Government  have  accepted  the 
principle  so  far  as  the  colonies  are  concerned.  No 
announcement  has  however  as  yet  been  made  in  refer- 
ence to  those  which  have  been  incurred  by  loyal  British 
subjects  in  the  Republics  and  a  petition  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  High  Commissioner  on  the 
subject.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  until  a  definite 
promise  has  been  made  many  people  will  be  unable  to 
obtain  the  credit  necessary  to  enable  them  to  continue 
their  businesses  and  that  without  compensation  very 
many  persons  whose  stocks  of  merchandise  have  been 
commandeered  or  looted  would  be  absolutely  ruined. 

Compensation  cannot  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law — 
it  is  only  granted  as  an  act  of  grace — though  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  precedents  have  been  created  in  the 
Franco-German  war  where  the  German  requisitions 
were  duly  acknowledged  at  the  close  of  the  war  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  ;  and  also  in 
the  former  Boer  war,  though  in  the  last-named  the 
compensation  was  in  many  cases  so  meagre  that  a  good 
deal  of  bitterness  was  caused,  and  I  believe  that  the 
sons  of  one  of  the  British  families  that  suffered  in 
consequence  are  now  fighting  on  the  Boer  side.  In 
business  parlance  we  say  that  if  England  takes  over 
the  assets  of  the  country,  which  are  of  enormous 
value,  she  must  also  take  over  the  liabilities,  and  the 


justice  of  that  position  will  probably  in  due  time  be 
acknowledged. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  the  reason  why  no  pronounce- 
ment has  yet  been  made  is  that  it  was  feared  that  if  the 
Boers  knew  that  England  would  make  the  losses  good 
it  would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  do  as  much 
damage  as  possible,  but  now  that  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria  are  occupied  and  British  interests  are  practically 
secured,  there  should  be  no  further  necessity  for  with- 
holding a  statement  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  urgency  that  such  a  statement  should  be  made  at  a 
very  early  date. 

We  understand  that  no  direct  grant  will  be  made 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  but  that  the  Transvaal 
will  itself  have  to  pay  for  all  compensation:  in  other 
words  the  amount  will  be  added  to  the  indemnity. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  indemnity  will  amount  to  per- 
haps twenty  millions,  and  compared  with  that  the 
amount  required  for  compensation  to  loyalists  in  the 
republics  would  not  be  large  :  the  mines  will  probably 
not  make  any  claims,  and,  if  so,  the  amount  might  not 
exceed  half  a  million. 

Under  an  honest  government  and  more  favourable 
conditions  the  interest  on  a  loan  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  millions  could  certainly  be  provided  together  with 
provision  for  a  sinking  fund  to  extinguish  the  amount 
in,  say,  fifty  years.  It  is  possible  that  by  that  time  the 
Johannesburg  reefs  may  have  been  worked  out,  but  in 
the  meantime  others  will  probably  have  been  dis- 
covered :  I  am  told  that  engineers  making  a  cutting 
near  Pretoria  have  recently  struck  a  very  rich  reef,  and 
it  has  been  generally  understood  that  there  were  rich 
goldfields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pretoria  but  that  the 
President  did  not  want  another  Johannesburg  there. 

In  considering  the  question  of  compensation  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  people  who  have  suffered  are 
almost  without  exception  those  who  locked  up  their 
premises  and  left  the  country.  Few  of  those  who 
remained  and  continued  to  trade  in  the  country — and 
consequently  with  the  enemy — have  suffered  to  any 
extent,  although  it  seems  a  little  doubtful  whether  they 
will  be  allowed  to  retain  the  bar  gold  with  which  their 
accounts  with  the  Boer  Government  have  latterly  been 
paid.  Several  of  these  firms,  it  may  be  mentioned,  have 
done  a  good  business  during  the  war  and  are  further  in  a 
position  to  make  preparations  for  catering  for  the  brisk 
trade  which  is  expected  to  ensue  when  Johannesburg  is 
populated  once  again. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Germans  will  have  a  big 
pull  in  this  way  and  that  they  will  get  their  brands 
on  to  the  market  to  an  extent  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that 
the  British  houses,  which  have  been  shut  out  of  the 
Transvaal  since  last  October,  should  be  able  to  send 
their  representatives  up  as  soon  as  military  exigencies 
may  permit,  so  that  they  may  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements  necessary  for  restarting  their  businesses. 
I  hear,  by  the  by,  that  a  new  railway  is  being  built 
from  Vereeniging  to  Johannesburg  and  that  12,000 
natives  are  employed  on  it.  This  will  relieve  the  traffic 
and  form  a  useful  lever  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
Netherlands  Company.  Yours  truly, 

A  Johannesburg  Merchant. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  LANDLORDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sligo,  13  August,  1900. 

Sir, — "  Desdichado  "  in  his  able  letter  in  your  issue 
of  4th  inst.  does  not  put  his  finger  on  the  real  hardship 
inflicted  on  the  good  Irish  landlords  by  the  Liberal 
legislation  of  the  past,  doing  away  with  all  security  of 
title  and  therefore  of  improvement. 

This  suits  the  picturesque  Celt  who  lives  for  present 
enjoyment,  caring  nothing  for  the  future,  and  besides  he 
is  the  victim  of  his  priest,  who  again  is  the  tool  of  the 
Roman  Curia,  who  wants  undivided  control  in  Ireland. 
Priests  and  politicians  have  hunted  the  same  hare, 
assisted  by  "  The  Liberal  Party  "  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales  which  has  met  with  its  just  punishment  for 
its  fatal  error,  but  it  owes  compensation  to  those  it  has 
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defrauded,  and  it  is  bound  to  make  restitution.  Until 
it  does  this  it  cannot  merit  the  confidence  of  the  English 
nation. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Onlooker. 

DOG  LEGISLATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

151  Strand,  W.C.,  15  August,  1900. 

Sir, — The  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
been  asked,  by  Mr.  Channing,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Griffith, 
M.P.,  whether  the  risk  of  the  introduction  of  rabies  into 
England  from  abroad  would  not  be  avoided  by  an  order 
requiring  that  every  imported  dog  should  be  provided 
with  a  veterinary  certificate  of  health,  and  be  kept  for  a 
short  time  under  observation  by  a  skilled  veterinary 
surgeon  ;  and  no  sane  person  can  doubt  that  such  a 
sensible,  practical  and  perfectly  feasible  system  would 
safeguard  every  imaginable  danger.  The  reply  given 
in  the  House  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long  was  worthy  of  that 
gentleman  and  of  the  best  traditions  of  his  department. 
If  a  veterinary  certificate  is  in  Mr.  Long's  estimation 
nothing  more  than  waste  paper,  what  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  certificates — as  to  rabies  &c. — issued 
by  the  veterinary  officials  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ? 
Mr.  Long  declares,  by  this  statement,  that  they  are 
quite  ivort/t less ! 

The  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Long's  dog  legislation, 
always  astounding,  is,  in  this  Importation  of  Dogs 
Order,  simply  startling.  He  has  the  audacity  to  pre- 
sume in  the  face  of  all  experience  and  of  expert  evidence, 
that  a  dog  who  has  been  "  passed  as  sound  "  would  sud- 
denly burst  forth  in  a  rabid  state  even  when  carefully 
watched  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  ;  he  must,  therefore, 
not  only  be  isolated  for  a  much  longer  period  than  rabies 
takes  to  develop,  but  must  also  be  muzzled  day  and 
night,  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  for  six  months,  and 
must  not  be  exercised,  even  though  wearing  the  pre- 
scribed wire  muzzle.  Now,  sir,  by  forbidding  exercise 
to  a  dog  even  under  the  condition  of  being  led,  and  also 
muzzled  in  accordance  with  his  own  remarkable  and  im- 
possible decree,  Mr.  Long  admits  the  absolute  ?iselessness 
of  the  muzzle  as  a  protection  against  rabies.  Why,  then, 
does  he  order  it  to  be  -worn  ?  And  why  does  he  so 
obstinately  and  arbitrarily  insist  on  the  infringement  of 
this  particular  regulation  being  penalised  by  prosecution 
and  a  heavy  fine  ?  He  has  acknowledged  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  muzzle  as  a  protection  ;  its  enforcement  is, 
therefore,  wholly  unjustifiable  cruelty,  which  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Long  cannot  extricate  himself  from  the  false 
position  in  which  he  has  placed  himself! 

The  Continental  rabies  returns,  dragged  forward  by 
Mr.  Long  in  support  of  his  ridiculous  and  cruel 
quarantine  regulations,  are  so  extravagantly  and  gro- 
tesquely impossible  that  they  ought  not  to  deceive  a 
mind  of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence.  Common 
sense,  reason,  and  knowledge  alike  clearly  demonstrate 
that  if  the  alleged  enormous  numbers  of  rabid  dogs 
had  really  overrun  the  Continent — a  very  pregnant 
"if"  this — few  persons  or  dogs  could  have  escaped  the 
disease.  But  those  returns,  based  upon  the  purely 
fictitious  and  utterly  untrustworthy  statistics  of  the 
discredited  Pasteur  Institutes,  are,  fortunately,  as  com- 
pletely valueless  as  Mr.  Long's  uncalled-for  and  futile 
attempt  to  "  stamp  out  "  a  very  rare  disease,  whose 
prevalence  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  himself 
and  of  those  interested  in  its  manufacture,  and  whose 
extinction  is,  in  consequence,  equally  imaginary.  —  I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  C.  A.  M.  Bailey, 

Member  of  Executive  Committee 

National  Canine  Defence  League. 


THE  NEO-RUSSIAN  MUSICAL  SCHOOL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Ethelden  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W., 
10  August,  1900. 
DBAS    Sir, — The  approaching  Promenade  Concert 
Season  leads  mc  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  musical 


critic  to  an  injustice  which  has  been  done,  alike  to  the 
musical  public  and  to  a  certain  school  of  composers,  in 
the  selection  of  the  works  to  be  performed. 

The  school  I  refer  to  is  that  pleasant  intellectual 
"  coterie  "  of  which  first  Balakirew  and  then  Borodin 
were  the  centre,  and  of  which  Liszt  was  so  warm  an 
admirer  :  the  so-called  Neo-Russian  School,  which  has 
recently  received  much  attention  in  this  country. 

It  is  undeniable  that  these  composers,  following  the 
Berlioz-Liszt  tradition  of  programme  music,  have  often 
chosen  subjects  which,  by  their  sensational  and  barbaric 
character,  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  much  which, 
taken  apart  from  its  programme  basis,  is  open  to  be 
stigmatised  as  cacophony  by  unimaginative  listeners. 

Borodin  laid  the  scene  of  his  "  Prince  Igor  "  amongst 
semi-savage  tribes,  and  strove  to  give  the  music 
an  appropriate  barbaric  "  couleur  locale."  Rimsky- 
Korsakow  took  a  subject  from  the  Arabian  Nights 
demanding  Oriental  modes  of  expression,  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  at  any  rate  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  avoided  the  well-worn  conventional  tricks. 
Moussorgsky's  symphonic  poem  "  Une  nuit  sur  le 
Mont  Chauve  "  is  written  up  to  its  title.  Other  lesser 
lights,  such  as  Liadow,  Cui,  &c,  occasionally  descended) 
to  trickery  of  the  "  Musical  Snuff-box"  order,  charming 
of  its  kind,  but  irrelevant.  Many  of  these  works  have 
been  performed  here,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
public  and  critics  alike  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
these  noisy  exuberances  or  trivial  fooleries  adequately 
represent  the  life-work  of  the  leaders  of  the  school. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  All  of  them  have  pro- 
duced works  of  greater  artistic  value  than  those  referred 
to  :  symphonies,  overtures,  &c,  such  as  those  by 
Balakirew,  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakow,  Glazounow, 
and  many  others,  not  to  speak  of  string  quartettes  and 
innumerable  lesser  works  which  are  rarely  heard.  One 
might  as  well  judge  Tschaikowsky  by  his  "  Danse 
Arabe  "  as  Borodin  by  his  "  Danses  Polovtsiennes,"  and 
yet  this  is  what  those  who  provide  for  our  musical 
wants  ask  us  to  do.  It  is  an  injustice  both  to  the  com- 
posers and  to  the  audiences.  I  am  hoping  against  hope 
that  I  may  some  day  hear  Borodin's  magnificent  sym- 
phonies the  scores  of  which  I  am  acquainted  with.  I 
may  after  all  have  to  go  to  the  Continent  to  do  so. 

Surely  there  is  something  requiring  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  only  the  more  forced  works  of  this  school  have 
been  performed.  It  does  not  rest  with  the  critics,  who 
for  the  most  part  have  been  unmerciful. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  your  musical  critic  can  satisfy 
my  curiosity  on  this  point.  With  apologies  for  tres- 
passing on  your  space,  I  beg  to  remain,  yours  faithfully,, 

Edwin  Evans. 


SWALLOWS  AND  FLIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Odiham,  Hampshire,  12  August,  1900. 

Dear  Sir, — I  must  venture  to  criticise  the  critic's 
critic.  The  writer  of  the  interesting  review  of  Mr. 
Churton  Collins's  new  work  on  Tennyson,  in  referring 
to  the  changing  of  "The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted 
the  bee,"  to  "  The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  fly," 
says  that  swallows  do  not  hunt  "what  we  commonly 
call  flies."  Indeed  they  do.  There  is  scarcely  a  more 
familiar  sight  in  nature  in  England  than  that  of  the 
swallows  and  martins  hawking  up  and  down  the 
streams  and  snapping  up  the  Ephemerid;e  of  several 
species,  such  as — to  give  them  their  popular  names — 
olive  dun,  watery  dun  and  iron  blue,  &c. ,  which  are  all 
"  commonly  called  flies."  Tennyson  had  probably  seen 
this  sight  many  and  many  a  time. 

The  above  is  a  matter  of  fact.  In  regard  to  a  matter 
of  opinion,  may  I  say  that  I  dissent  earnestly  from 
your  reviewer's  statement  that  it  is  time  for  a  "  critical 
life"  of  Tennyson  to  be  written  ?  That  is  distinctly 
a  work  we  do  not  want.  We  have  a  beautiful  and  an 
authoritative  memoir  of  Tennyson,  which,  together 
with  his  complete  works,  is  quite  sufficient  We  know 
quite  well  what  Tennyson's  wishes  in  this  matter  were,, 
and  ought  to  respect  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  A.  B.  Dewar. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  PROSODY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

"  William  Shakespeare.  Prosody  and  Text.  An  Essay 
in  Criticism,  being  an  Introduction  to  a  better 
Editing  and  a  more  adequate  Appreciation  of  the 
Works  of  the  Elizabethan  Poets."  By  A.  P. 
Van  Dam,  with  the  assistance  of  C.  Stoffel. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.     1900.  15i.net. 

THOUGH  this  work  has  a  disagreeably  pretentious 
tone  and  lays  claim  to  an  originality  to  which  it 
has  no  title,  inasmuch  as  it  merely  expands  what 
Dr.  Ingleby,  Dr.  Abbot  and  many  other  English  and 
German  critics  have  long  been  working  at,  it  is  an 
elaborate  and  solid  contribution  to  verbal  criticism  in 
its  application  to  the  texts  of  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries. Few  people  are  aware  of  the  great 
difficulties  involved  in  the  settlement  of  these  texts, 
and  more  especially  in  the  settlement  of  Shakespeare's 
text.  In  the  first  place  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  exact  pronunciation  of  Elizabethan  English. 
We  have  to  deal  with  phraseology  absolutely  inde- 
terminate and  unfixed,  with  a  grammar  so  anomalous 
as  to  be  irreducible  to  system,  with  a  prosody  the 
laws  of  which  can  often  only  be  conjectured, 
or  ascertained  by  dubious  inference,  and  with  an 
orthography  so  purely  capricious  that  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  same  word  spelt 
in  two  or  three  different  ways  on  the  same  page,  and 
even  in  the  same  line.  The  consequence  of  this  has 
been  that  editors  have  frequently  altered  the  text  of 
Shakespeare  as  it  stands  in  the  Quartos  and  the  First 
Folio,  where  there  was  not  only  no  necessity  for  altering 
it,  but  where  alteration  seriously  affects  the  rhythm, 
and  even  the  sense.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  the 
result  of  ignorance  of  the  ancient  inflexions.  In  the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors  "  for  example  we  find 

"  The  venom  clariiours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth," 

and  in  "  Hamlet  " 

"The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourites  flies, 
The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies  " 

where  the  editors  have  almost  universally  altered 
"clamours"  and  "favourites"  into  singulars,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  correcting  obvious  gram- 
matical errors,  whereas  the  text  was  perfectly  right, 
the  "s"  being  the  old  plural  inflection.  So  again  in 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  "Hath  all  his  ventures 
failed  ?  "  has  been  altered  into  "  have,"  but  "  hath  "  is 
the  correct  reading,  being  the  old  plural.  Dozens  of 
impertinent  emendations  have  been  introduced  into 
Shakespeare's  text,  because  editors  have  not  been  aware 
that  the  custom  of  using  the  same  word  in  different 
senses  in  one  line,  or  even  twice  in  contiguous  lines, 
however  repugnant  to  a  modern  ear,  was  deliberately 
affected  by  the  Elizabethan  poets.  Thus  in  "Othello," 
FI.  1,  we  have 

"If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting  " 

and  in  "  Henry  V." 

"  To  England  will  I  steal  and  I'll  steal." 

We  may  therefore  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  First  Folio 
reading  of  the  line  in  "  Macbeth  "  which  editors  have 
always  suspected,  namely 

"  Cleanse  the  stuff' d  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart " 
is  what  Shakespeare  wrote.  It  is  indeed  always  perilous 
to  alter  a  reading  which  we  find  in  the  original  copies, 
that  is  in  the  Quartos  or  in  the  First  Folio,  however 
erroneous  that  reading  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be. 
Let  us  take  one  or  two  examples.  In  the  First  Folio 
text  of  "Julius  Caesar"  we  find 

"  Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lyon 

Who tflaz'd  upon  me  and  went  surly  by." 
All  the  editors,  without  exception  we  believe,  have 
assumed  that  this  is  an  obvious  misprint,  either  for 
"glar'd"  as  Pope  corrected,  or  "  gaz'd  "  as  Johnson 
corrected,  and  have  so  altered  the  text.  And  yet 
r  glaz'd  "  is  almost  certainly  the  right  reading,  "  glaze  " 


or  "  glaize  "  being  an  obsolete  word  meaning  a  steady 
stare,  as  we  learn  from  James  I.'s  translation  of  the 
"  Urania"  of  Du  Bartas  "  I  gave  a  lusty  glaize."  Again 
in  "  Coriolanus  "  it  is  said  of  war  that  it  is  "  spritely, 
waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent."  Here  the  puzzled 
editors  have  supposed  that  "  full  of  vent"  must  be  a 
misprint  for  "  full  of  vaunt,"  and  so  in  innumerable 
editions  of  Shakespeare  we  find  it  printed.  But  "  vent" 
is  perfectly  right.  It  is  a  technical  term  for  hunting  : 
"vent"  meaning  to  scent  the  game,  and  so  "  full  of  vent" 
means  full  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  scent  of  the 
game.  Thus  we  find  in  an  old  poem  "The  Blazon  of 
the  Hart  " 

"And  when  my  hound  doth  straine  upon  the  vent.'" 

It  is  exactly  what  Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  so 
graphically  expressed  in  "  Henry  V."  where  he  repre- 
sents the  King  saying  to  his  soldiers 

"  I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips 
Straining  upon  the  start." 

By  altering  therefore  the  word  full  of  vent  into  full  of 
vaunt  a  splendidly  vivid  image  is  transformed  into 
tame  commonplace.  And  these  are  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  Shakespeare's  text  is  habitually  treated 
by  his  editors. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Ingleby 
published  a  most  interesting  book  under  the  quaint 
title  of  "  Shakespeare  Hermeneutics  or  The  Still  Lion," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  the  danger  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  text  of  the  Quartos  and  First  Folio, 
and  he  gave  several  examples  of  the  ignorance  and 
folly  of  emendatory  criticism.  The  truth  is  that  editors 
cannot  be  too  careful  and  conservative  with  respect  to 
the  text  of  the  original  copies,  a  text  which  ought  never 
to  be  altered,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 
Messrs.  Van  Dam  and  Stoffel  have  done  good  service 
in  directing  attention  to  this,  and  in  showing  how  all 
attempts  to  settle  the  texts  of  our  Elizabethan  poets 
and  dramatists  must  be  based  on  a  scrupulously  exact 
study  of  the  original  editions,  and  of  Elizabethan 
English  generally.  The  essential  connexion  between 
prosody  and  orthography  is  obvious,  and,  before  the, 
laws  of  Elizabethan  prosody  can  be  determined,  it  is 
clear  that  our  study  of  it  must  be  based  on  properly 
established  texts.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  English  of  that  age, 
and  this  can  only  be  deduced  by  a  comparative  study  of 
the  way  in  which  words  are  spelt,  and  of  their  colloca- 
tion in  ascertained  metrical  schemes.  To  this  branch 
of  critical  research  Messrs.  Van  Dam  and  Stoffel  have 
made  a  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  contribution. 
But  here  our  praise  of  their  work  must  end. 

Of  their  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  prosody  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  based  on  an  hypothesis  which  is  radically  un- 
sound. The  laws  of  metre  can  be  ascertained  and  fixed, 
and  canons  can  be  established,  as  precise  and  infallible 
as  Porson's  in  their  application  to  the  Iambic  Senarius. 
But  the  laws  of  rhythm  admit  of  no  such  precise  formu- 
lation. The  only  criterion  is  a  criterion  which  no 
analysis  can  reduce  to  law.  Establish  a  rule,  and  the 
exceptions  render  it  nugatory  :  provide  formulas  and  the 
moment  they  are  applied  they  break  down.  There  is 
much  in  Shakespeare's  versification  which  can  be  reduced 
to  the  laws  of  metre,  particularly  in  the  earlier  plays, 
but  his  most  characteristic  versification  is  purely  rhyth- 
mical, and  as  irreducible  to  formula;  as  the  expression  of 
emotion  on  mobile  human  features,  or  the  tones  in  a 
sympathetically  sensitive  human  voice.  We  do  not 
deny  that  elaborate  tables  noting  instances  of  syncope 
of  "a,"  of  "e,"  of  "i"  and  of  almost  every  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  of  the  dropping  of  consonants,  of  Apocope, 
of  Synalephe,  of  the  dropping  of  entire  words  and  the 
like  are  of  great  use,  if  only  to  demonstrate  that  critics 
have  no  right  to  alter  arbitrarily  the  reading  of  the  First 
Folio.  To  give  one  example.  The  well-known  lines  in 
"Macbeth"  in  which  Macbeth  describes  the  murder 
scene  are  thus  printed  in  the  First  Folio  : — 

"  So  were  their  Daggers,  which  unwip'd  we  found 
Upon  their  Pillows  :  they  star'd  and  were  distracted, 
No  man's  Life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them." 

And  yet  all  the  editors  down  to  those  of  the  Globe 
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'Edition  rearrange  them  needlessly,  and  even  erroneously, 
thus  :— 

"  So  were  their  daggers  which  unwip'd  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows  ; 

They  star'd  and  were  distracted  ;  no  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them." 

Though  there  is  much  which  is  demonstrably  unsound, 
and  more  which  is  questionable,  in  Messrs.  Van  Dam's 
and  Stoffel's  theories  of  Prosody  yet  they  have  done, 
we  repeat,  good  service  in  directing  attention  to  the 
great  liberties  which  have  been  taken — and  quite  un- 
necessarily— with  Shakespeare's  text,  and  we  heartily 
recommend  their  work  to  all  critical  students  of  our 
great  poet.  The  scrupulous  thoroughness  with  which 
they  have  done  what  they  have  done  is  most  creditable 
to  them. 

AN   INVENTORY   OF  DARTMOOR. 

•"A  Book  of  Dartmoor."  By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
London  :  Methuen.    1900.  6.v. 

THIS  is  a  book  which  lacks  but  one  point  of  excel- 
lence. It  is  scholarly  in  substance,  if  not  in 
style.  It  displays  both  sanity  and  shrewdness,  two 
qualities  mournfully  lacking  in  the  work  of  some  past 
writers  on  the  mysteries  of  Dartmoor.  It  is  informed 
with  close  personal  knowledge,  extending  over  many 
years.  In  fair  weather  and  in  foul  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
has  tramped  the  Moor.  In  his  own  person  he  has 
sounded  the  bogs — happily  not  to  the  very  bottom,  or 
we  should  not  have  had  this  book,  yet  far  enough  to 
feel  for  those  who  have  gone  further,  and  to  dread  their 
fate.  He  has  plied  the  shovel  among  the  old  hut 
dwellings,  cleared  out  the  cooking  holes,  and  formed  a 
defensible  opinion  about  their  origin.  He  has  surveyed 
the  stone  monuments,  and  ransacked  literature  for 
analogous  usages  lingering  in  remote  corners  of  the 
earth.  If  we  cannot  wholly  follow  him  to  far  Cathay 
in  the  effort  to  interpret  things  lying  on  the  Dartmoor 
hills,  we  can  at  least  admire  the  energy  with  which  he 
sweeps  into  his  net  the  customs  of  all  nations,  while 
for  his  constant  watchfulness,  his  ceaseless  efforts  to 
stay  the  destroying  hand  of  the  farmer,  and  his  untiring 
attempts  to  arouse  the  interest  of  landlords  in  the 
ancient  monuments  which  they  possess,  we  owe  him 
hearty  gratitude.  The  folklore  he  has  not  disdained  : 
he  has  caught  up  the  old  songs,  hiding  their  nakedness, 
•it  is  true,  with  brand  new  gowns — but  perhaps  that  was 
inevitable.  He  has  noted  traditions,  and  knows,  we 
should  think,  as  many  tales  about  the  Devil  as  most 
men. 

What  then  is  wanting  to  his  book  ?  Why,  only  the 
■supreme  grace — a  touch  of  passion,  or  strong  feeling, 
out  of  place,  of  course,  in  a  scientific  treatise,  but  the 
very  breath  of  life  in  a  diffuse,  work  meant  for  general 
reading.  The  bones  are  here,  but  not  the  blood. 
Dartmoor  is  so  vast,  its  beauty  is  so  strange  and  won- 
derful !  In  most  men  it  stirs  some  consciousness  akin 
to  awe  ;  and  few  who  have  stood  on  the  green  sward 
by  the  rushing  Dart  beneath  Holne  Chase,  in  the 
springtime  when  the  oaks  are  golden,  and  the  bluebells 
fill  the  hollows  as  with  an  azure  mist,  or  in  August  when 
the  blood-red  flush  of  heather  spreads  up  the  hillside 
among  the  granite  boulders,  can  think  of  it  without  a 
sense  of  yearning,  such  as  finds  no  reflection  in  this 
book.  Perhaps  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  who  doubtless  loves 
the  Moor  as  much  as  any  of  us,  is  too  near  it  quite  to 
feel  its  spell.  He  chants  its  praises  with  the  voice  of  a 
husband,  satisfied  and  content.  But  we  should  have 
liked  the  passion  of  a  lover.  If  only  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  could  be  caught  away  from  Devon,  and  made  to 
see  it,  like  the  rest  of  us,  from  exile  !  How  differently 
he  would  touch  the  subject  then  ! 

But  this  is  human  nature.  Would  not  Eden  be  a 
mere  ordinary  garden  to  any  one  of  us,  if  we  dwelt 
in  it?  In  conclusion  let  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Baring- 
•Gould  should  have  used  this  opportunity  to  smite  the 
mighty  in  their  seat,  in  other  words  to  speak  out  what 
is  clearly  in  his  heart  about  the  actions  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  upon  Dartmoor.  All  men  know  how  sore  a 
subject  is  this.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  writes  of  it  in  a 
tone  of  plaintivcness  which  is  little  likely  to  dismay  the 
evildoer.    "The  Duchy,  by  allowing  and  favouring 


enclosures,  is  able  to  throw  common  land  into  private 
property,  and  that  it  is  only  too  willing  to  do."  But 
this  is  just  such  conduct  as  Lord  Acton  told  us  all 
historians  ought  to  condemn  when  they  encounter  it ! 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Baring-Gould  prepare  a  brief?  Many 
tales  are  afloat.  Is  it  not  said — very  possibly  in  jest — 
that  the  Duchy,  not  many  years  since,  claimed  an 
estate  on  the  ground  that,  having  once  been  owned  by 
a  regicide,  it  had  lapsed  to  the  Crown,  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  ?  Why  did  not  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  by 
telling  us  the  bare  truth,  confound  the  oppressor  and 
silence  this  wild  gossip  ? 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  SINGAPORE. 

"  Sir  Stamford  Raffles."  By  Hugh  E.  Egerton. 
"  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  "  Series.  London  : 
Unwin.     igoo.  $s. 

OF  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
builders  of  the  British  Empire  the  name  of  few  is 
so  little  known  to  the  general  public  as  that  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  the  founder  of  Singapore.  It  is 
possibly  more  familiar  to  the  average  Hollander  whose 
grandfathers  looked  upon  it  as  that  of  an  international 
freebooter.  Raffles  cannot  however  remain  longer  in 
obscurity.  Recently  his  Life  was  written  by  Mr. 
Demetrius  Boulger  and  now  Mr.  Egerton  has  con- 
tributed an  excellent  account  of  him,  based  largely  on 
Mr.  Boulger's,  to  the  Builders  of  Greater  Britain 
series.  Mr.  Egerton  has  a  splendid  subject,  the 
interest  of  which  has  only  been  tapped  ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  is  so  carried  away  by  the  heroic  in  Raffles  as  to 
refer  to  him  on  every  other  page  as  "our  hero,"  as 
though  he  were  the  leading  figure  in  a  penny  novelette. 
Raffles'  career  was  as  remarkable  in  many  ways  as  that 
of  Warren  Hastings  and  there  are  several  points  of 
similarity  between  the  two.  His  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  his  employers  is  certainly  reminiscent  of 
Warren  Hastings'  troubles,  and  like  many  another 
empire-builder  he  went  to  his  grave  with  a  broken 
heart.  Raffles  began  life  almost  uneducated.  Most 
of  what  he  learned  he  taught  himself.  As  Mr. 
Egerton  says  "  Raffles  never  knew  the  insouciance 
or  selfish  serenity  of  the  ordinary  schoolboy."  Yet 
Warren  Hastings,  whose  genius  for  despatch-writing 
Macaulay  indicates  in  more  than  one  eloquent  passage, 
hardly  surpassed  Raffles  in  the  brilliant  State  papers 
which  were  turned  off  with  the  ease  of  the  readiest  and 
most  superficial  of  letter-writers.  Nor  was  this  an 
acquirement  so  much  as  a  gift.  At  twenty-seven  Raffles 
wrote  reports  concerning  Malacca  and  other  places  of 
importance  to  Britain's  Eastern  Empire,  which  Lord 
Minto  deemed  worthy  of  close  attention.  He  mastered 
the  Malay  language  and  Malay  history.  He  enunciated 
suggestive  and  valuable  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
"  the  Malay  nation,"  and  was  as  earnest  a  supporter, 
if  not  always  as  intimate  a  student,  of  all  that  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Archipelago 
as  of  political  and  international  arrangements.  But 
for  his  knowledge  of  Malay  history  he  would  never 
have  known  of  Singapore  or  have  been  in  a  position  to 
gauge  its  significance  to  Indo-Chinese  commerce. 

Raffles  was  a  mere  clerk  at  the  time  when  he  began 
to  educate  his  chiefs  in  a  larger  conception  of  the 
opportunities  latent  in  Far  Eastern  seas.  Some  of  his 
proposals  must  have  caused  almost  as  much^  astonish- 
ment as  Clive's  suggestion  to  the  Governor  of  Madras 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  seize  Arcot.  Raffles  had 
not  been  long  in  the  Far  East  before  he  began  to 
evolve  schemes  for  breaking  up  the  Dutch  monopoly  in 
Malaysia.  He  strove  hard  to  secure  the  annexation  of 
Java  to  our  Eastern  Empire  and  for  a  time  the  island 
was  actually  under  the  British  flag  with  Raffles  as 
Lieutenant-Governor.  His  plans  showed  the  most 
wonderful  grip  of  the  conditions.  His  policy  with  rare 
exceptions  was  frankly  anti-Dutch  ;  such  a  policy  could 
hardly  fail,  unless  it  were  to  go  to  the  extreme  of 
barbarity,  to  be  progressive.  In  Java  as  elsewhere  the 
aim  of  the  Dutch  was  to  establish  a  ring  fence  and 
make  within  it  the  highest  possible  profit  compatible 
with  the  continued  existence  of  any  particular  enter- 
prise. They  went  far  to  ruin  all  they  touched  com- 
mercially and  morally.     Raffles  reversed  their  treat- 
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■merit  of  the  natives  and  their  financial  expedients, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  island  was  handed 
back  to  them  their  representatives  adopted  most  of 
his  measures  as  their  own.  Those  measures  were 
severely  criticised  in  England,  but  Raffles'  great  sin 
apparently  was  that  he  could  not  immediately  make 
Java  contribute  to  the  dividends  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  was  curtly  dismissed  from  the  position 
of  Lieut. -Governor  as  a  visionary  and  a  failure. 
It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  a  self- 
sufficient  stay-at-home  officialdom  did  not  succeed 
in  clipping  his  wings  once  and  for  all.  Inter- 
national relationships  regulated  the  rivalries  of  British 
and  Dutch  in  Eastern  waters  to  some  extent,  but 
the  interests  of  directors  and  shareholders  were  often 
a  more  potent  influence.  Java  having  been  given 
back,  Raffles  never  ceased  to  search  for  some  coign 
of  vantage  for  British  trade  on  the  route  from  India 
to  China.  The  Dutch  described  him  as  a  Spirit  that 
would  never  allow  the  East  to  be  at  rest,  and  the 
importance  of  Singapore  is  perhaps  best  gauged  by 
their  annoyance  at  its  seizure.  Raffles  was  however 
careful  to  ascertain  that  they  had  there  no  treaty  rights, 
and  he  managed  to  establish  a  footing  in  Singapore 
sufficient  to  show  what  an  excellent  stroke  of  business 
he  had  accomplished  before  any  decision  could  be 
taken  against  it  by  the  Directors  at  home.  There  were 
serious  menaces  from  the  Dutch,  and  strenuous  and 
even  factious  opposition  from  British  officers,  like 
Bannerman,  the  Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island, 
but  Raffles  did  not  budge,  happily  for  British  interests 
then  and  now.  If  he  was  not  allowed  to  complete 
political  arrangements  which  would  form  a  counter- 
poise to  the  influence  of  the  Dutch,  he  was  at  least  able 
to  keep  a  way  open  for  such  arrangements  when 
Europe  might  please  to  make  them.  Mr.  Egerton 
certainly  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says  that  "at 
the  time  the  power  of  the  Netherlands  stood  like  a  lion 
in  the  path  of  the  open  road  to  the  Far  East.  Without 
the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood  ;  unsupported 
by  ministers  at  home,  criticised,  snubbed,  and  censured, 
Raffles  removed  the  impediment,  and  secured  to  Great 
Britain  her  fair  share  of  the  Eastern  trade.  If  ever  a 
man  had  the  right  to  say  '  Alone  I  did  it,'  it  was  he." 

Raffles  died  on  the  eve  of  his  forty-sixth  birthday  a 
worn-out  and  disappointed  man.  He  crowded  into  his 
brief  life  sorrows  and  work  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
men.  His  constitution  was  undermined  by  the  climate  ; 
his  children  to  whom  he  was  devoted  were  cut  off  one 
after  another  with  appalling  suddenness  ;  the  mass  of 
precious  and  irreplaceable  native  manuscripts  and  docu- 
ments he  had  collected  with  a  view  to  an  elaborate 
history  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  were  lost  in  a  fire  at  sea 
from  which  he  and  his  wife  escaped  only  with  their 
lives  ;  he  lost  ,£16,000  by  the  failure  of  his  East  Indian 
agents,  and  when  he  reached  England  and  applied  for 
some  substantial  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  met 
with  a  contra  account  in  the  shape  of  an  accumulation 
of  claims  by  the  company  which  showed  that  in  doing 
their  work  he  had  incurred  personal  liabilities  to  them 
of  ^22,200.  Philosopher  as  he  was  and  ready  at  all 
times  to  meet  manfully  the  buffets  of  fortune  or  the 
affronts  which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,  his 
great  spirit  was  unequal  to  this  final  blow.  It  is  true 
there  is  not  a  little  in  Raffles'  position  which  is 
difficult  to  explain.  He  started  out  without  a  half- 
penny, but  badly  remunerated  on  the  one  hand  and 
careless  of  money  on  the  other  though  he  was,  he  yet 
managed  to  purchase  properties  and  maintain  a  social 
position  which  men  who  are  reputed  well  off  would  not 
disdain.  His  integrity  was  never  called  in  question, 
though  his  discretion  was  once  sharply  challenged.  His 
resources  such  as  they  were  can  only  be  accepted  as 
characteristic  of  one  who  in  so  many  things  was  not  as 
other  men.  In  these  days  when  empire-builders  are 
the  vogue,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  lived  and  dared  and  died  eighty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Raffles  to-day  would  in  some  respects 
be  handicapped  more  severely  than  he  was  in  1819. 
Singapore  was  described  then  as  "  another  of  Raffles' 
aberrations  ;  "  the  whole  thing  was  done  before  it  could 
be  checked  ;  to-day  a  similar  proceeding  if  deemed 
equally  unwise  or  equally  inconvenient  would  be  repu- 
diated by  cable.    Time  was  on  Raffles'  side  and  happily 


his  personal  enemies  were  not  allowed  to  prevail  to  the 
advantage  of  his  country's  rivals. 


A  NEW  CRITICAL  METHOD. 

"  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  :  a  New  Translation 
with  a  Brief  Analysis."  By  W.  G.  Rutherford. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1900.    35.  6d.  net. 

DR.  RUTHERFORD  opens  his  preface  with  a  chal- 
lenge to  theology  which  his  eminence  as  a  gram- 
marian entitles  him  to  give  : — "This  was  once  a  plain 
letter  concerned  with  a  theme  which  plain  men  might 
understand.  Why  is  it  so  far  from  plain  now  to  many 
who  in  knowledge  and  even  in  spiritual  discernment  are 
at  least  the  equals  of  the  tradesmen,  mechanics  and 
servants  to  whom  it  was  immediately  addressed?" 
Theology  must  admit  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
plain  men  can  understand  it.  There  is,  indeed,  no  por- 
tion of  Scripture  from  which  excerpts  can  more  profit- 
ably be  taken,  and  none  from  which  the  passages 
selected  suffer  less  by  separation  from  their  context, 
than  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  history  of  Pro- 
testant doctrine  and  devotion,  so  much  of  which  has 
been  warped  by  an  exclusive  attention  to  some  parts  of 
it,  is  a  proof  of  its  power  over  plain  minds.  But  the 
Epistle  as  a  whole  offers  a  problem  whose  solution 
demands  the  most  complete  equipment  of  historical  and 
theological  knowledge.  If  we  compare  the  skilful 
analysis  which  Dr.  Rutherford  has  prefixed  to  the  sec- 
tions into  which  he  divides  it  with  that  which  Sanday 
and  Headlam  have  provided  in  their  edition,  we  shall 
find  serious  differences  as  to  the  course  and  scope  of  the 
argument  ;  and  these  are  but  two  of  many  divergent 
explanations.  Grammar,  in  fact,  and  common  sense 
cannot  transport  us  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  first 
readers  ;  the  trained  historical  imagination  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  comprehend,  as  no  modern  yet  has  fully  done, 
the  thoughts  of  these  humble  Christians  who  could  take 
so  vivid  and  intelligent  an  interest  in  the  controversy 
concerning  justification.  As  the  mechanics  of  Athens 
could  follow  the  reasonings  of  Pericles,  and  the  mass  of 
Athanasius'  contemporaries  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  would  put  to  shame  the 
vague  declamation  which  passes  for  dogmatic  statement 
in  many  a  modern  pulpit ;  so  the  converts  whom  S.  Paul 
addressed  were  at  home  in  every  phase  of  a  debate 
which  had  gained  new  reality  in  passing  from  the 
Jewish  schools  into  Christian  thought. 

Still,  though  more  than  a  study  of  grammar  is  needed 
to  bring  out  the  Apostle's  meaning  as  it  must  have 
presented  itself  to  his  readers,  a  fresh  light  upon  his 
language  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  Dr.  Rutherford 
supplies  it.  "Greek,"  he  reminds  us,  "is  not  one 
language  but  several  score  ; "  and  though  he  looks 
down,  with  a  pride  that  is  pardonable  in  a  master  of  the 
Attic,  upon  later  forms,  he  is  ready  to  use  his  skill  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  Christian  documents.  He  gives 
some  amusing  instances  from  Disraeli's  novels  of  care- 
less writing,  which  yet  conveys  its  meaning  ;  and  he  is 
confident  that  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  S.  Paul's 
conversational  Greek  will  make  his  meaning  equally 
clear.  We  may  not  be  convinced,  for  he  does  not  give 
his  reasons,  that  his  explanation  in  every  instance  he 
has  chosen  is  the  right  one.  But  his  method  is  sound 
in  this  as  in  the  other  chief  point  on  which  he  touches. 
The  system  of  uniformly  rendering  a  Greek  word  by 
the  same  English  equivalent,  and  of  pressing  gram- 
matical differences  into  definite  variations  of  meaning, 
is  becoming  in  some  hands  as  artificial  and  as  sterile  as 
mediaeval  allegorism.  S.  Paul,  with  his  meagre  vocabu- 
lary, he  argues,  is  the  last  writer  to  whom  so  rigid 
a  theory  should  be  applied.  "  If  S.  Paul  had  known 
Greek  better,  he  would  have  proved  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  expression  and  style."  As  it  is, 
such  words  as  "wealth,"  "  likeness,"  "  abound,"  have 
to  serve  in  senses  which  vary  with  the  context,  and  a 
mechanical  uniformity  can  only  confuse  the  reader. 
These  are  Dr.  Rutherford's  main  positions  ;  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  nothing  more  suggestive  in  this 
department  has  been  published  of  late  years  than  the 
preface  in  which  he  sets  them  out. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  of  the  translation.  It  is 
clear  and  vigorous,  made  from  an  eclectic  text  which 
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is  nearer  to  the  Textus  Receptus  than  to  that  of 
Westcott  and  Hort.  We  may  doubt  whether  the 
translator  is  justified  in  lightening-  his  task  by  banishing 
into  footnotes  three  important  parentheses.  This  is,  to 
say  the  least,  the  use  of  a  device  of  which  S.  Paul  had 
not  the  advantage  ;  and  a  reader  unfamiliar  with  the 
Epistle  will  probably  imagine  that  these  modest 
sentences  in  smaller  type  are  additions  to  the  argument, 
furnished  by  Dr.  Rutherford  himself.  But  the  interest 
of  his  book  lies  not  in  itself  but  in  the  promise  it 
implies.  He  has  pointed  out  a  new  method,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  will  employ  it.  It  is  within  his 
power  to  perform  a  service  and  to  win  a  reputation  as 
solid  and  as  enduring  as  that  of  Field  and  the  Otium 
Norvicense. 


THE  LATER  TALE  OF  A  MARCHER  TOWN. 

"Cardiff  Records."  Edited  by  John  Hobson  Matthews. 
Cardiff :  Published  by  order  of  the  Corporation. 
1900. 

IN  his  second  volume  of  the  Municipal  Records  of 
Cardiff  the  editor  has  clearly  been  embarrassed  by 
the  mass  of  his  materials.  To  gauge  accurately  the 
success  of  his  selection,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
read  all  the  documents  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  publish.  Taking  the  volume  however  as  it  stands 
we  can  say  that  it  quite  sustains  the  high  level  attained 
by  its  predecessor.  Whatever  remains  to  be  told,  Mr. 
Matthews  has  at  least  enabled  us  to  see  many  a  new 
picture  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  Cardiff  and 
Glamorganshire  during  the  years  that  divide  the 
Reformation  from  the  Reform  Bill. 

His  first  and  third  chapters  deal  with  the  history  and 
records  of  certain  manors  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cardiff,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  fresh  evidence  of 
the  blending  together  of  Keltic  custom  and  Norman 
law  in  the  Marcher  land.  It  was  only  in  the  present 
century  that  the  lord  of  one  of  these  manors  ceased 
to  collect  his  mises.  These  mises  were  a  commuted 
money  payment  for  the  voluntary  gifts  of  corn  pre- 
sented in  the  days  of  free  Wales  by  each  cwmwd  to 
the  native  prince  on  his  accession.  'Tis  also  remark- 
able how  tenaciously  feudal  abuses  dragged  on  here  in 
spite  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  1666  the  men  of 
Cardiff  were  still  grinding  their  corn  at  their  lord's 
mill. 

Chapter  II.  gives  us  a  list  of  the  old  Lords  Marcher 
of  Glamorgan  of  whom  Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bedford 
who  died  in  1495  was  the  last,  and  of  the  more  modern 
Lords  of  Cardiff,  now  represented  by  Lord  Bute,  who 
derive  their  title  from  the  grant  of  Edward  VI.  to  Sir 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke.  It  is 
a  matter  for  regret  however  that  the  editor  has  not  also 
furnished  us  with  the  names  of  the  civic  officials  of  his 
borough  in  times  past.  A  list  of  these  would  be  more 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  and  we  must  add 
(considering  the  origin  of  the  book)  in  better  taste  than 
the  insertion  by  way  of  frontispiece  of  the  portrait  of 
Cardiff's  present  Town  Clerk.  In  Chapter  IV.  how- 
ever we  meet  a  town  clerk  of  Cardiff  who  deserves  a 
place  in  history,  one  John  Wood  who  between  1S18 
and  1825  played  the  part  of  a  civic  Hampden  against 
the  Stuarts  of  Cardiff  Castle.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
in  his  notes  here  published  the  absolute  collapse  of 
municipal  institutions  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  mournful  to  reflect  (as  one  reads 
them)  that  the  Municipal  Act  of  1835  has  banished  to 
the  study  of  the  antiquary  the  burning  questions  as  to 
the  meanings  of  the  mediaeval  charters,  on  which  this 
old  Whig  so  often  took  counsel's  opinion. 

The  Glamorgan  Calendar  of  Rolls  and  Gaol  Fines 
(Chapter  V.)  between  the  years  1548  and  1830  makes 
interesting  and  yet  sorry  reading.  The  loyalty  of 
Wales  to  the  lost  causes  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
convictions  of  Popish  recusants  at  one  period  and 
of  the  gentlemen  who  "wickedly  seditiously  and 
audaciously  drank  and  toasted"  (p.  191)  the  King  over 
the  water  at  another.  With  regard  to  the  first-named 
class  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  the 
persons  whose  convictions  for  the  crime  of  absenting 
"  themselves  from  their  respective  parish  churches  and 
chapels"  arc  here  recorded  were  not  in  fact  Puritans. 


There  is  at  least  nothing  in  the  documents  as  abstracted 
to  show  that  they  were  (as  the  editor  supposes)  in  alJ 
cases  Roman  Catholics.  Further  in  giving  his  notes 
of  the  several  indictments  Mr.  Matthews  should  not 
almost  invariably  have  omitted  the  name  of  the  judge, 
which  in  many  cases  would  be  exceedingly  interesting. 

Chapter  VII.,  entitled  the  South  Wales  Chantry 
Certificate,  shows  the  reformers  of  Edward  VI.  at 
work  on  their  pietistic  plunderings.  The  editor  is  here 
fairly  severe ;  but  none  too  much  so  on  the  hypocrites 
who  in  the  name  of  religion  robbed  the  poor  of  their 
educational  charities.  We  could  wish  by  the  way  that 
he  had  given  us  some  documents  as  to  the  pillage  of 
the  Church  by  the  "  Saints"  of  Cromwellian  days.  On 
the  history  of  Cardiff  however  under  the  Common- 
wealth the  book  is  curiously  silent.  The  same  chapter 
shows  that  in  South  Wales  the  Chantry  priests  were 
removable  by  the  churchwardens.  The  Corporation 
Miscellanea  (Chapter  VIII.)  and  the  Custom  House- 
Records  (Chapter  IX.)  contain  some  curious  informa- 
tion. Thus  we  read  that  in  1793  the  councillors  of 
Cardiff  paid  one  Watkin  Williams  half  a  guinea  for 
hanging  and  burning  Tom  Pain  (in  effigy).  Those  were 
loyal  and  merry  times. 

"ROBERT  ORANGE"  AND  OTHER  NOVELS. 

"  Robert  Orange  :  a  Sequel  to  '  The  School  for  Saints.'  " 
By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.    London:  Unwin.  1900. 

"The  School  for  Saints"  ended  at  a  moment  when- 
Robert  Orange,  M.P.,  after  stirring  adventures  in, 
Spain,  was  about  to  marry  a  young  widow,  Mrs. 
Parfiete,  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Alberia 
by  a  morganatic  marriage.  "John  Oliver  Hobbes" 
hinted  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  disastrous,  and 
promised  a  further  narrative  of  Orange's  political 
career.  The  sequel  opens  abruptly  with  the  appearance 
of  a  new  character,  Lady  Sara  De  Trevetell,  whose 
emotions  are  allowed  to  cross  and  obscure  the  main 
issues.  Orange's  marriage  brings  speedy  disaster,, 
and  then  come  chapter  upon  chapter  of  anti-climax. 
For  one  intense  moment  a  striking  situation  is. 
realised  :  Orange  and  Brigit  Parfiete,  when  they 
find  that  the  wretched  Parfiete  still  lives,  touch  the- 
higher  spheres  of  romance.  Henceforth  the  novel  is 
a  story  of  renunciation,  chequered  at  the  close  by  a. 
return  to  the  adventurous  elements  handled  by  the 
writer  in  the  earlier  volume.  At  intervals  Disraeli, 
crosses  the  stage.  No  attempt  is  made  to  realise 
Orange's  political  life,  for  the  political  interest  centres 
round  his  friend  Lord  Reckage.  The  romantic  interest 
is  somewhat  ineffectually  divided  between  Reckage's- 
amorous  vacillations  and  Robert's  great  passion.  The 
tiresome  Lady  Fitz-Rewes  reappears.  Orange  has  lost, 
vitality  while  Mrs.  Craigie  kept  him  waiting  on  the 
shelf  and  took  the  town  with  "The  Ambassador.'1 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  disparage  a  book  which 
has  evidently  been  written  with  infinite  care.  The  book 
would  have  stirred  the  reader  more  had  it  retained  some- 
thing of  the  slap-dash  of  her  early  work.  And  in  spite 
of  the  careful  writing,  the  occasional  preciosity  of  the 
phrasing,  the  studied  languor  of  long-drawn  periods, 
there  are  curious  slips.  Nor  does  the  writer  know  her 
political  world  as  well  as  she  would  have  us  believe  :  the 
idealist  Roman  Catholic  Tory  M.P.  of  the  'seventies 
would  surely  not  have  been  a  welcome  member  ab 
Brooks'.  These  are  small  matters  perhaps,  but  they 
count  in  a  book  whose  aim  is  so  high.  There  are  happy 
phrases,  and  more,  there  is  a  sympathetic  interpretation 
of  subtle  and  elusive  emotions,  a  sense  of  pathos  un- 
marred  by  any  facile  exaggeration,  a  vision  of  spiritual 
paths  which  lie  far  from  the  common  life.  Vet  the 
book  by  its  faulty  construction  misses  real  dramatic 
success. 

"  The  Seafarers."  By  John  BIoundelle-Burton.  London^ 
Pearson.     1900.  6s. 

This  story  contains  one  good  idea,  that  of  a  whole 
crew  being  stricken  by  blindness,  but  it  is  indifferently 
worked  out.  The  author's  evident  intention  is  to  be 
melodramatic,  but  we  doubt  whether  he  could  evoke 
sympathies  even  on  the  Surrey  side.    His  titles  fou 
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chapters  are  peculiarly  irritating-,  for  instance  "  Sweeter 
than  blue-eyed  violets  or  the  damask  rose  "  is  the  title 
to  his  introduction  of  the  heroine,  And  the  clumsiness 
of  his  style  is  only  surpassed  by  his  verbosity  :  "She 
went  across  the  passage  to  her  mother's  room.  Yet, 
-ere  she  did  so,  let  us  regard  this  young  girl,  whose 
story  and  adventures  we  are  now  to  follow — this  girl 
whose  dreams  of  leering  crocodiles  and  dark,  mystic 
caves,  with  hideous  creatures  gyrating  in  them,  will, 
as  we  shall  see,  be  far  outnumbered  and  outshone  by  the 
actual  realities  that  .  .  .  For  it  has  been  resolved  on  by 
Fate,  or  Providence,  or,  Destiny,  or  whatever  one  may 
term  that  power  which  controls  our  earthly  existence, 
that  to  Bella  Waldron  were  to  come  experiences, 
strange,  horrible,  and  fantastic,  such  as  the  last  decade 
of  our  expiring  century  rarely  assaults  men  with,  and 
women  hardly  ever."  Or  again:  "Wherefore  since 
the  '  Emperor  of  the  Moon '  has  arrived  thus  far  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  there  has  now  to  be  set  down  a  series 
of  strange  events  which  befell  her,  of  so  remarkable 
and  peculiar  a  nature  that  one  wonders  that  those  events 
have  never  been  chronicled  before.  For,  far  different 
from  the  ordinary  stress  and  disasters  which  overtake 
ships  at  sea  were  those  which  have  to  be  described  ; 
far  different  from  those  which  the  recorders  of  maritime 
calamities  are  in  the  habit  of  chronicling  either  in 
romance  or  dry-as-dust  descriptions  of  fact."  Parturiunt 
montes.  .  .  . 

"  The  Catacombs  of  Paris."  By  E.  Berthel.  Rendered 
into  English  by  M.  C.  Helmore.  London  :  Con- 
stable,   iqoo.  6s. 

We  confess  to  having  read  this  exciting  novel 
in  a  single  sitting.  In  spite  of  its  492  pages,  the 
story  never  drags  ;  and,  from  the  day  that  Fhilippe  de 
Caussan  and  his  gay  friend,  the  Abbe  Chavigny, 
descend  into  the  catacombs  of  Paris  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  amazing  moment  when  they  kill  the  idiot 
Medard  who  has  haunted  them  for  years,  we  admire 
the  skill  with  which  M.  Berthel  relates  his  narrative,  and 
the  ability  with  which  Mr.  Helmore  has  rendered  it  into 
English.  No  bones  lay  about  the  catacombs  in  those 
times  ;  Louis  XV.  (and  afterwards  Louis  XVI.)  was  on 
the  throne,  and  the  underground  quarries  were  occupied 
by  a  strange  religious  sect,  a  band  of  coiners,  as  well 
as  by  Medard  the  uncanny.  Want  of  space,  unfortu- 
nately, prevents  us  from  giving  even  a  bare  idea  of  the 
many  stirring  adventures  experienced  by  Philippe, 
Therese  (his  lady  love),  and  the  Abbe  below  Paris  ;  nor 
are  we  able  to  do  more  than  pass  praise  upon  the  capi- 
tal description  of  Therese's  convent  and  the  authentic 
character-sketch  of  a  Governor  of  the  Bastille.  The 
book,  in  fact,  contains  so  much  "incident"  that,  to  be 
appreciated,  it  should  be  read  ;  and  so  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  all  who  are  fond  of 
highly  adventurous  and  exhilarating  tales. 

"  Mis'ess  Joy."  By  John  Le  Breton.  London  : 
Macqueen.     1900.    35.  6d. 

This  story  seems  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  works 
«f  George  Eliot  and  should  appeal  to  the  admirers  of 
her  particular  school.  The  average  modern  novel- 
reader  will  probably  deem  it  somewhat  too  heavy,  but, 
should  he  persevere  with  it,  he  will  be  rewarded  by 
some  striking  character-sketches  and  interesting  situa- 
tions. The  author  has  a  dramatic  instinct  and  a  sense 
of  humour;  if  he  seems  sometimes  a  trifle  slow  in 
coming  to  his  points,  the  fault  is  probably  that  of  the 
present  generation's  impatience.  Our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  are  sure  to  delight  in  it. 

**  The  Increasing  Purpose."  By  James  Allen  Lane. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1900.  6s. 

With  pomp  and  circumstance  of  words  and  argu- 
ments does  Mr.  Allen  set  forth  the  religious  doubts  of  a 
young  and  supremely  uninteresting  Kentucky  farmer. 
If  we  leave  out  the  long  religious  conversations  (which 
we  would  gladly  do)  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
a  friend  of  our  youth.  Who  does  not  recognise  the 
earnest  young  sceptic,  the  shocked  and  narrow-minded 
father  and  mother,  and  the  gentle  sweetheart  who  guides 
the  lost  one  home  !  It  is  very  touching,  but  what  the 
Increasing  Purpose  is,  save  that  the  story  is  increasingly 
dull,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Luton  Church."  By  the  late  Henry  Cobbe.  London  :  Bell. 
1899. 

"  The  half  is  more  than  the  whole  "  would  have  been  true  of 
this  bulky  volume.  Yet  much  gratitude  is  due  to  our  laborious 
and  zealous  clerical  antiquaries,  whose  local  histories  will  be  a 
great  assistance  to  future  archaeologists.  Mr.  Cobbe,  the 
learned  Bedfordshire  rural  dean,  had  a  worthy  subject  in  Luton 
Church,  and  the  interest  of  Luton  centres  round  this  fine 
church,  the  only  thing  left  to  it  which  is  not  commonplace.  On 
its  site  Mr.  Cobbe  thinks  the  first  house  of  God  in  the  shire  was 
planted,  and  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  christened  there 
in  the  Lea.  Five  manses  in  "  Lygetune  "  granted  by  Offa  in 
792  to  his  new  S.  Alban's  Abbey  are  certainly  the  earliest 
recorded  gift  to  Holy  Church  in  that  part  of  England,  and  even 
these  were  a  restitution  to  religion,  for  the  king  describes  the 
land  as  that  which  an  unidentified  abbot  Ahlmund,  "who  had 
deceitfully  neglected  the  fyrd,  gave  me  by  way  of  reconcile- 
ment." The  abbot  and  convent  of  S.  Alban's  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  advowson  and  parsonage  of  Luton  church  about  11 50, 
and  the  profits,  with  others,  were  appropriated  to  the  cellarer 
of  the  abbey  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims  visiting  the 
saint's  shrine.  Mr.  Cobbe  defends  the  impropriating  policy  of 
the  monasteries,  which,  and  not  the  secular  clergy,  had 
evangelised  the  country  and  built  and  served  most  of 
the  churches,  so  that  the  tithes  of  the  shrift-shire  or  district 
were  naturally  brought  to  them  as  to  the  mother  church. 
Luton's  list  of  parsons  goes  back  to  "  Morcar  the  priest,"  who 
was  presented  by  the  Confessor,  and  of  vicars,  perpetual  and 
otherwise,  tr>  1 1 53.  One  incumbent,  Bishop  Adrian  de  Castello 
(1492),  was  cardinal  and  papal  secretary,  himself  aimed  at  the 
papacy,  and  was  accused  of  attempting  the  murder  of  Popes 
Alexander  and  Leo.  As  to  the  church  itself  there  are  no 
remains  of  the  Norman,  and  few  even  of  the  early  English 
building.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  fabric,  with  the  Hoo 
chapel,  was  rebuilt  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  spite  of  the 
mischief  worked  by  Puritans — Camden  found  the  quire 
"roofless  and  grown  over  with  weeds" — by  churchwarden 
stupidity,  and  by  modern  "  improvements  "  and  restorations, 
it  is  still  a  noble  monument  of  the  past.  Mr.  Cobbe  did  not 
live  to  revise  the  later  part  of  this  volume,  but  we  have  noticed 
hardly  any  errors  in  the  great  quantity  of  letterpress.  It  is  a 
fly,  perhaps,  in  the  ointment  when  we  read  of  "  S.  Thomas  k 
Becket,"  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  expression  is  really 
quoted  (p.  73)  from  a  charter  of  5  Edw.  IV.  Surprise  is 
expressed  (p.  332)  at  a  widow  appearing  by  her  maiden  name 
on  a  brass  of  1524.  But  this  was  common.  George  Heriot's 
wife,  for  example  (vide  "  Rob  Roy"),  had  on  her  grave,  "  Hie 
Alicia  Primrose  jacet." 

"  Conversations  with  Prince  Bismarck."  Collected  by  Heinrich 
von  Poschinger.  Edited  by  Sidney  Whitman.  London 
and  New  York  :  Harpers.    1900.  6.r. 

Herr  von  Poschinger's  official  position  afforded  him  unique 
opportunities  for  collecting  authentic  details  and  many  enter- 
taining anecdotes  about  the  Iron  Chancellor.  Mr.  Whitman 
has  made  selections  for  English  purposes  from  five  bulky 
volumes.  According  to  Mr.  Whitman  it  was  not  Bismarck's 
ambition  that  "  Germany  should  domineer  the  world,  nor  even 
that  she  should  excel  other  nations  in  the  tricks  of  the  money 
market,  highly  as  he  valued  a  nation's  prosperity  as  a  means 
and  an  indication  of  progress.  .  .  .  The  foundation  of  the 
State  should  be  one  of  an  ethical  character,  with  unity  for  its 
keystone  and  the  principle  underlying  its  wider  policy, 
'  Niemand  zu  Lieb,  Niemand  zu  Leid.'  "  That,  as  Bismarck's 
motto  late  in  life,  is  a  little  reminiscent  of  the  philanthropy 
practised  by  men  who  have  successfully  fleeced  their  fellows. 
Among  Bismarck's  sayings  was  one  which  might  easily  be 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  putative  party  chief  nearer  home. 
"The  best  preparatory  school  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire  now  would  be  a  circus  trained  under  a  juggler  ;  Con- 
servatives, Liberals,  Centre — one  of  these  must  always  be  in 
the  air  but  only  so  high  that  one  can  catch  him  again,  and 
whilst  doing  so  the  two  others  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall." 

"  Bowery  Tales."  By  Stephen  Crane.  London  :  Heinemann. 
1 900.  6s. 

We  should  hesitate  to  say  positively  that  the  early  work  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Crane  does  not  deserve  republication,  but  when 
he  wrote  "George's  Mother"  he  had  certainly  not  found  him- 
self. It  is  a  story  of  the  familiar  American  kind  :  endless 
trouble  expended  to  explain  how  very  dull  a  dull  woman  can 
be.  "Maggie"  is  in  a  different  shelf.  It  is  undoubtedly 
dramatic,  a  squalid  miserable  drama  played  by  living  human 
creatures.  Mr.  Hubert  Crackanthorpe,  had  he  been  an 
American,  might  have  written  it.  But  it  is  difficult  for  erring 
human  critics,  though  they  would  fain  be  just,  to  like  a  story 
prefaced  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells'  "  Appreciation."  Mr.  Howells 
is  not  seen  at  his  best  when  he  stands  outside  a  penny  gaff  and 
bangs  the  big  drum.  His  most  salient  phrase  is  merely  a  prose 
repetition  of  those  great  lines  in  a  certain  "  Ballad  of  a  Bun  :  " 
"  I  am  sister  to  the  Microbe  now  And  cousin  German  to  the 
Worm."    It  is  hard  on  poor  Stephen  Crane  that  Mr.  Howells 
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should  overstate  the  case  :  "  Maggie  »  was  a  very  remarkable 
work  for  a  young  man,  and,  unpleasant  as  the  theme  is,  there 
is  no  mud  for  mud's  sake  about  it.  It  is  a  piece  of  true 
tragedy,  which  only  a  very  young  man  would  have  had  the 
heart  to  write. 

"  Liberalism  and  the    Empire."     Three  Essays.      London  : 
R.  B.  Johnson.  1900. 

Messrs.  Hirst,  Hammond  and  Gilbert  Murray,  the  authors  of 
these  three  essays,  display  some  cleverness  and  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  bitterness.  We  might  perhaps  confine  this  stric- 
ture to  the  papers  by  the  two  first-named  gentlemen  on 
"Imperialism  and  Finance"  and  "Colonial  and  Foreign 
Policy."  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  makes  no  attacks  on  parties  or 
individuals  in  his  remarks  on  our  relations  with  the  coloured 
races  under  our  control.  We  all  deplore  the  state  of  things  he 
censures,  but  he  suggests  no  remedy  save  more  stringent'laws 
and  a  stricter  application  of  them  and  with  this  every  sane 
Imperialist  agrees.  As  for  the  other  gentlemen  there  is  no 
doubt  much  that  could  be  said  from  their  point  of  view  and 
should  be  said,  there  is  much  in  vulgar  "  Imperialism "  for 
Englishmen  to  regret  and  foreigners  to  resent,  but  it  will  not 
be  cured  by  including  all  "  Imperialists"  under  a  common  ban 
as  desiring  "  the  pageants,  the  excitements  and  the  spoils  of 
foreign  conquests."  It  is  this  sort  of  unreasoning  abuse  that 
has  made  the  critics  of  the  Government  so  weak  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  on  the  platform.  While  it  maybe  forgiven 
in  electioneering,  its  ineffectiveness  is  particularly  exposed  when 
it  appears  in  the  cold  light  of  print. 

"  Natal  and  the  Boers."    By  T.  Rowell.  London:  Dent.  1900. 
is.  bd.  net. 

"The  Boer  Invasion  of  Natal."  By  Clement  H.  Stott.  London  : 
Partridge.    1900.    is.  bd.  net. 

Mr.  Clement  H.  Stott's  little  volume  is  the  complement  of  Mr. 
RowelFs.  The  one  describes  the  birth  of  a  colony  and  its 
career  down  to  the  Boer  invasion,  the  other  tells  the  story  of 
Natal's  share  in  the  war.  Neither  can  lay  claim  to  any  par- 
ticular distinction  ;  both  are  unpretentious  and  will  serve  as 
easy  and  superficial  accounts  of  things  which  most  "people 
should  know  for  themselves  already.  Mr.  Rowell's  reason  for 
writing  is  that  until  he  went  to  Natal  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
country's  interesting  history  ;  having  enlightened  himself  he 
seeks  to  enlighten  others. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

"  Modern  French  Authors  "  (Junior  Course).  By  G.  E.  Kastner. 
"  Modern  French  Authors"  (Advanced  Course).  ByG.  E. 
Kastner.  "A  Compendious  German  Reader."  By  J.  B. 
Beak.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  1900. 
is.  bd.  each. 

Mr.  Kastner  has  prepared  two  very  excellent  books  of  unseens 
for  junior  and  advanced  students.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of 
the  selections  is  their  freshness.  Mr.  Kastner  has  judiciously 
rejected  the  time-honoured  cliches  that  have  so  often  done  duty 
as  unseens  in  the  majority  of  books  of  passages  at  sight.  If 
there  is  a  fault  about  Mr.  Kastner's  analecta,  it  is  that  they 
deal  rather  too  exclusively  with  descriptive  passages.  But 
much  may  be  forgiven  an  editor  who  has  attempted  to  form 
not  only  a  book  of  excerpts  for  translation  but  also  an  antho- 
logy in  prose  and  verse  of  modern  French  literature.  The 
extent  of  Mr.  Kastner's  labours  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
in  his  advanced  course  he  has  laid  no  less  than  fifty-six  authors 
under  contribution.  Mr.  Beak's  volume  is  even  more  encyclo- 
paedic. It  is  an  attempt  to  combine  in  one  a  reading-book, 
a  history  primer,  and  a  literary  text-book.  Much  space  is  saved 
by  the  abolition  of  notes,  whose  place  is  taken  by  an  outline  of 
German  history  and  short  biographies  of  German  authors. 
The  history  is  written  perhaps  too  exclusively  from  the  Prussian 
standpoint,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  veritable  multum 
in  parvo.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  disfigured  with  a  good  many  mis- 
prints, some  of  them  very  bad  ones,  as  indiquitc  (for 
indignitc),  bieu  (for  bien),  Riga  (for  Riigen),  Dumonriez  (for 
Dumouriez),  Moreaux  (for  Moreau),  Davonst  (for  Davoust), 
Yorck  (for  York).  Most  of  these  are  mistakes  in  French.  Mr. 
Beak  ought  to  have  got  Mr.  Kastner  to  correct  his  proofs. 

"  Dent's  First  German  Book."    By  S.  Alge,  L.  Hamburger, 

and  Walter  Rippmann.  is. 
"  Dent's  German  Reader"    By  S.  Alge  and  Walter  Rippmann. 

London  :  Dent.  1899.  2S-  net. 
These  two  books  are  based  on  the  Neue  Methodc.  Pictures 
take  the  place  of  English  by  way  of  explanation.  The  mother 
tongue  is  in  fact  excluded  from  the  class-room,  even  such  a 
useful  mental  exercise  as  translation  being  strictly  "  tabooed  " 
in  these  volumes.  If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom,  the  First  German  Book  should  be  a  prodigy  of  peda- 
gogy, as  it  has  taken  no  less  than  three  persons  to  put  it 
together.  A  novel  feature  in  the  volume  is  a  phonetic  appendix 
wau  h  has  been  added  for  such  as  believe  that  the  pronunciation 
of  a  foreign  language  is  easiest  learnt  through  the  medium  of 
verbal  algebra. 


"  Heine's  Prose."  Edited  by  Albert  B.  Faust.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1899.  2s-  6d. 
This  is  a  very  scholarly  production  which  is  not,  however,, 
above  the  heads  of  schoolboys.  The  extracts  are  well  made 
and  clearly  printed.  There  is  a  good  introduction  which  is  not 
too  academic,  a  capital  portrait  of  Heine,  a  useful  map  of  the 
Harz  district,  notes  which  give  the  right  sort  of  help  and  do  not 
make  a  vain  parade  of  the  author's  erudition,  a  bibliography — 
which  is  still  a  weak  point  in  the  making  of  English  editions — 
and  a  short  index.  In  fact  the  editor  seems  successfully  to 
have  forestalled  all  the  objections  that  the  most  captious  critic, 
if  he  were  "  a  just  beast,"  would  be  likely  to  raise. 

"  Cassell's  Lessons  in  French."  By  Louis  Fasquelle,  Prof,  de 
Lolme,  and  Prof.  E.  Roubaud.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
James  Boielle.    London  :  Cassell.    1899.    3J.  bd. 

The  mere  fact  of  this  book  bearing  the  impress  of  being  the 
145th  thousand  is  a  testimony  to  its  antiquity.  It  has  in  a  way 
been  brought  up  to  date  by  M.  J.  Boielle,  but  none  the  less,  it 
remains  in  many  respects,  especially  in  its  general  construction, 
as  antique  as  ever.  Messrs.  Cassell  would  do  well  to  project 
another  book  on  more  modern  lines.  One  of  the  best  features 
in  the  book  is  the  table  of  Anglo-French  Homonyms  and 
Paronyms,  but  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 

"Schilling's  Spanish  Grammar."  Translated  and  Edited  by 
Frederick  Zagel.    London  :  Francis  Hodgson.  1899. 

"  Good  cloth  sells  in  the  box,"  says  the  Spanish  proverb.. 
This  is  true  indeed  in  the  country  of  origin,  but  not  abroad,, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Zagel  has  done  well  to  draw  attention  to  the 
high  repute  in  Germany  of  Prof.  Schilling's  Grammar  which  he 
has  translated  and  edited  for  the  use  of  English  students.  The 
book  has  the  merit  of  initiating  the  pupil  not  only  into  the 
language  but  also  into  the  manners  and  ways  of  thought  of  the 
inhabitants.  Considering  the  large  amount  of  trade  which  this 
country  carries  on  with  Spain  and  the  Spanish-speaking  States 
of  North  and  South  America,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Spanish 
language  is  unduly  neglected  in  England  by  those  preparing 
for  commercial  life,  while  our  more  cultured  classes  are  wofully 
ignorant  of  its  magnificent  literature,  which  can  boast  of  a  Lope, 
a  Cervantes,  and  a  Calderon. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

Sttidi  e  Ritratti  Letterari.    By  Giuseppe  Chiarini.    Livorno  r 
Giusti.    1900.    Lire  4. 

Professor  Chiarini  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  best  of 
modern  Italian  critics.  His  judgment  is  sound  and  shrewd,  his 
taste  wholesome,  his  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  common 
sense,  and  he  is  yet  a  bit  of  an  idealist.  Moreover  he  has  a 
simplicity  of  style  which  is  essentially  captivating  ;  he  has  the 
gift  of  portraiture,  and  he  has,  beyond  all  his  fellows,  the  art  of 
interesting  us  in  his  subjects.  The  present  volume  is  made  up 
entirely  of  studies  and  portraits  of  English  and  German  writers. 
We  have  chapters  on  Burns,  Shelley,  Swinburne,  Carlyle  and 
his  wife,  Byron  and  his  wife.  Byron  and  the  Countess  Guiccioli, 
and  no  fewer  than  six  chapters — perhaps  the  most  striking  in 
the  book— relating  to  Heinrich  Heine.  It  is  something  of  a 
comfort  to  come  across  an  Italian  critic  who  is  so  thoroughly  at 
home  in  our  literature  :  he  can  even  spell  English  names  and 
has  successfully  rescued  them  from  the  maltreatment  of  the 
printer.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  exaggerates  Shelley's 
lyrical  qualities,  and  he  is  obviously  strongly  influenced  by  the 
English  indiscriminate  adulators  of  Shelley  who  preached  to  us 
unrestrained  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  we  welcome 
his  clear  painstaking  judgment,  and  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  translation  of  this  book  would  be  of  service  to  a  considerable 
number  of  English  readers. 

Storia   e  Fisiologia  dell'  Arte  di  Ridere.    Vol.   I.    Milan : 
Hoepli.    1900.    Lire  4.50. 

The  title  of  this  book,  and  something  too  in  its  composition, 
at  once  recalls  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  for  the  work  under 
review  no  more  scientifically  deals  with  the  physiology  of 
laughter  than  does  Burton's  famous  treatise  systematically 
anatomise  Melancholy.  The  volume  now  published  deals  with 
antiquity  and  the  middle  age,  and  vast  and  entertaining,  if 
somewhat  desultory,  is  the  learning  which  the  erudite  author 
has  brought  together.  Particularly  happy  are  the  pages  on 
Plautus  and  Terence  :  we  are  skilfully  made  lo  feel  that  there  is 
no  gulf  between  them  and  us,  that  they  arc  as  up-to-date  and 
entertaining  as  Moliere  and  Goldoni.  We  regret  the  anti- 
Christian  sentiment  of  the  book,  dragged  in  as  it  is  in  that  pur- 
poseless and  needless  fashion  now  happily  going  out  of  vogue,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  veteran  author's  great  learning  and  his  occa- 
sional brilliant  powers  of  presentation,  we  look  forward  to  the 
two  further  volumes  of  this  work  which  arc  due.  The  one  will 
deal  with  the  Renaissance,  the  other  with  the  modern  world. 

D  Incomftrcnsibilc  :  Roma/izo.    By  "Cordelia"  (i.e.  Virginia 
Treves).    Milan  :  Treves.    1900.    Lire  3. 

We  are  always  very  ready  to  review  Italian  fiction,  and  are 
ever  keenly  on  the  look  out  for  this  somewhat  rare  com- 
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modity.  But  Italy  seems  to  become  every  year  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  novel-reading  : 
the  flood  of  Sienkiewicz  literature  is  at  present  rising  higher 
everv  month.  We  therefore  turn  with  something  like  relief 
to  this  novel  of  Neapolitan  life,  though  it  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  even  what  the  end  of  this  century  esteems  in  the  first  class. 
The  plot  of  Signora  Treves'  novel  is  decidedly  good,  but  it  is 
weighed  down  by  dulness  in  the  dialogue  and  a  truly  incom- 
prehensible fatuousness  in  the  proceedings  of  the  principal 
characters.  We  gladly  attest  that  the  book  is  free  from 
that  offensive  morbidness  which  has  come  to  be  considered 
art  among  so  many  moderns,  and  spoils  a  novel  for  the 
healthy  taste  of  the  majority  of  English  readers.  But  we  lose 
interest  in  the  heroine  when  she  elects  to  marry,  without  any 
particular  compulsion,  the  man  she  does  not  love,  while 
assuring  the  man  she  does  love  that  he  shall  always  be  her 
dearest  and  most  intimate  friend,  and  that  she  is  quite  sure 
that  her  future  husband  will  have  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment.   Truly  an  incomprehensible  compact  ! 

La  Malaria.    By  B.  Grassi.    Milan  :  Treves.    1900.    Lira  1. 

A  book  on  malaria  scarcely  perhaps  deserves  to  rank  as 
literature.  But  the  subject  is  just  now  very  much  in  the  air, 
and  on  account  of  the  solid  importance  of  the  present  little 
work,  we  feel  bound  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  conspectus  of 
Italian  literature.  Professor  Grassi,  with  admirable  clearness 
and  commendable  brevity,  sets  forth  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions into  one  of  the  most  important  scientific  problems  of  the 
day — the  origin  and  prevention  of  malarial  fever.  This  dis- 
ease, he  considers,  is  caused  by  certain  microbes  which  have 
only  two  habitats  :  the  blood  of  man  and  the  stomach  of  a 
species  of  mosquito  known  as  the  Anopheles.  This  insect 
having  sucked  the  blood  of  a  malarious  person  becomes  in- 
fected and  inoculates  the  next  person  it  attacks  with  malaria. 
The  remedy  proposed  by  Professor  Grassi  is  strict  quarantine 
of  all  malarious  cases.  As  the  microbe  can  only  breed  in  the 
stomach  of  the  Anopheles,  if  the  insect  could  be  kept  from 
infection  cases  of  malarial  fever  must  eventually  die  out.  We 
regret  that  want  of  space  imposes  upon  us  so  very  bald  a 
statement  of  Professor  Grassi's  case,  but  we  hope  his  book 
will  be  translated  so  that  his  views  may  obtain  a  hearing  with 
a  larger  public. 

Livorno  nclP  Ottoccnto.    Livorno,  Belforte.    1900.    Lire  3. 

We  gladly  notice  this  bright  and  prettily  got  up  book, 
not  merely  for  the  real  interest  of  its  contents,  but 
because  it  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  kind  of 
historical  work  which  individual  Italian  cities  are  perpetually 
turning  out.  In  spite  of  the  modern  Unity,  local  pride  and 
local  exclusiveness  are  still  strong  in  all  Italian  towns.  A 
citizen  of  Florence  is  first  a  Florentine,  then  a  Tuscan,  then  an 
Italian  ;  a  citizen  of  Preston  is  first  an  Englishman,  then  a 
Lancastrian,  then  a  Prcstonian  ;  that  is  the  great  dominant 
difference  between  an  Italian  and  an  English  citizen,  and  that 
is  why  Italian  local  literature  often  ranks  in  importance  with 
national  literature.  The  city  has,  in  fact,  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  a  ration.  The  present  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  by  prominent  Livornesi — some  three  or  four 
of  whom  are  also  prominent  Italians — and  aims  with  success  at 
giving  a  picture  of  the  literary,  artist;c  and  social  life  of 
Leghorn  during  the  present  century.  Professor  Pietro  Vigo 
opens  the  series  with  a  preparatory  lecture  on  Leghorn  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Guido  Menasci  speaks  of  its 
artists  ;  Targioni-Tozzetti  of  its  dramatists  :  and  there  are 
lectures  on  its  lawyers  and  journalists  ;  its  writers  ;  its 
musicians  ;  and  its  mineral  springs  and  sea-bathing  season. 
The  history  of  Italy  can  only  properly  be  learnt  by  a  minute 
study  of  the  history  of  its  cities,  and  we  recommend  this  book 
to  the  student  of  a  city  which  deserves  a  higher  place  in  written 
history  than  it  holds. 

Antonio  Fogazzaro :  la  sua  Vila  c  le  sue  Opcrc.    By  Pompeo 
Molmcnti.    Milan  :  Hoepli.    1900.    Lire  4. 

To  our  mind  Antonio  Foga/.zaro,  poet,  novelist,  philosopher, 
is  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  figure  of  modern  Italian 
belles-lettres.  Since  it  is  always  interesting  to  read  him,  we 
welcome  the  present  opportunity  of  reading  about  him.  Pro- 
fessor Molmenti  has  given  us  a  just  and  vivid  portrait  of  the 
man,  free  altogether  from  that  superfluity  of  detail  which  the 
vulgar  desire  in  the  portrait  of  a  living  celebrity,  and  his 
analysis  of  Fogazzaro's  writings  and  opinions  is  succinct  and 
luminous.  What  to  us  are  his  two  chief  characteristics — 
healthiness  of  mind  and  the  courage  of  unpopular  opinions 
—are  fully  emphasised  by  his  latest  biographer.  Fogazzaro 
occupies  a  singular  position  in  Italian  thought  :  he  has  earned 
the  dislike.of  superficial  free-thinkers  for  his  frank  Catholicism, 
and  the  condemnation  of  the  "  Civilta  Cattolica  "  for  his  idealistic 
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liberalism.  In  the  realm  of  opinion  the  abiding  influence  of 
that  philosophical  giant,  Rosmini,  is  apparent  in  his  every 
utterance.  We  are  far  from  being  in  complete  agreement 
with  Fogazzaro,  but  all  thought  of  disagreement  seems,  by  some 
magic  quality,  momentarily  to  disappear  in  the  presence  of  his 
•independent  courage  and  his  fine  scorn  of  the  popular  notions 
which  are  doing  so  much  to  demoralise  his  native  country. 
His  whole  character  and  aims  deserve  an  attention  and  con- 
sideration which  they  have  not  yet  received  in  England,  but 
which  will  surely  come  with  time.  The  present  work  is  enriched 
with  a  bibliography  of  Fogazzaro's  writings,  carefully  compiled 
by  "  Sebastiano  Rumor." 

Corso  di  Di7'itto  Commercialc.  By  Ercole  Vidari.  Vol.  I. 
Milan:  Hoepli.    1900.    Lire  12. 

This  is  but  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  is  to  run  to 
nine  volumes.  Moreover  it  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a  manual 
well  known  and  popular  in  the  Peninsula.  But  we  gladly 
accede  to  the  publisher's  request  to  call  attention  to  it.  Italians 
are  fine  lawyers,  and  their  strong  point  is  perhaps  commercial 
law.  In  this  branch  of  law  all  nations  have  much  to  learn 
from  them,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  their  freely  learning  seems 
to  be  the  Italian  language  which  so  few  foreigners  ever  acquire 
profoundly.  If  this  book  had  been  written  in  Latin  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  secured  that  wider  audience  which  it  so  richly 
deserves.  There  are  arguments  against  the  codification  of  all 
the  laws  of  a  country,  but  we  think  that  codification  may  success- 
fully be  attempted  in  some  branches  and  notably  in  commer- 
cial law.  The  principle  has  been  virtually  accepted  in  our  Bills 
.of  Exchange  Act,  and  in  the  consolidation  of  our  Mercantile 
Marine  Statutes.  We  have  been  greatly  struck  in  reading 
Professor  Vidari's  manual  by  the  clearness  which  he  attains 
through  his  work  being  based  on  that  fine  corpus  of  law,  the 
Italian  commercial  code.  Commendation  of  his  book  is  un- 
necessary :  it  is  simply  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  in  a 
.country  which  very  well  understands  such  subjects. 

Studi  Siorici  sul  Cotitado  di  Savoia.  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  By 
Count  Alberto  di  Gerbaix-Sonnaz.  Turin  :  Roux.  1900. 
Lire  2. 

This  deeply  interesting  work  was  commenced  so  long  ago  as 
J 883,  though  the  part  under  review  only  carries  us  to  Count 
Amedeus  V.  and  the  year  1310.  But  Count  di  Gerbaix-Sonnaz, 
after  starting  on  his  historical  enterprise,  became  a  busy 
diplomat,  and  constant  residence  at  foreign  Courts  deprived 
him  of  the  opportunities  of  that  local  research  so  necessary  in  a 
book  of  this  character.  He  informs  us  in  the  prefatory  note  to 
this  part  that  we  may  look  for  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  the  present 
volume  at  an  early  date,  and  that  the  whole  of  Volume  IV.  is 
nearly  written,  all  of  which  is  good  news  to  the  student  of  this 
■striking  borderland  dynasty. 

La  Poesia  Neo-Latina  i?i  Italia  dal  Sccolo  XIV  al  Prcsentc. 
By  Arnoldo  Bonaventura.  Citta.  di  Castello  :  Lapi.  1900. 
Lire  4. 

We  have  received  from  Signor  Lapi  a  copy  of  this  interesting 
book  which  has  been  welcomed  in  Italy,  though  we  doubt  if  it 
would  be  of  much  use  to  English  readers.  It  consists  of  trans- 
lations into  certainly  very  good  verse  of  the  Latin  poetry  of 
Italian  poets  from  Giovanni  del  Vergilio  and  Dante  down  to 
Leo  XIII.  and  Giovanni  Pascoli.  Far  more  Englishmen  are 
able  to  read  Latin  verse  than  Italian  poetry,  and  most  people 
prefer  to  read  a  production  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written.  But  Signor  Bonaventura — no  mean  poet  himself — has 
•doije  his  work  well,  and  we  call  attention  to  the  book  for  the 
benefit  of  the  curious  in  such  matters. 

La  Civilta  Cattolica.  (First  and  third  Saturday  of  every 
month.)    Rome.    Lire  1. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  requires  us  to  accord  a  some- 
what summary  treatment  to  Italian  magazine  literature,  and 
that  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  notice  the  "  Civilta 
Cattolica, "  which,  if  an  organ  of  extreme  opinion,  is  ably 
and  admirably  conducted,  and  is  seldom  taken  up  without 
enlarging  our  circle  of  knowledge  on  subjects  about  which  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  knowledge  elsewhere.  The  "Civilta"  is 
now  in  its  fifty-first  year,  and  appears  to  have  lost  none  of  the 
fighting  qualities  for  which  it  was  distinguished  in  the  past. 
The  Malleus  Libcralium  hits  as  hard  as  ever,  and  refuses 
quarter  to  all  who  trifle  with  religion  or  tamper  with  old- 
.fishioned  morality.  If  it  remains  obtuse  to  some  of  the 
benefits  which  Italy  has  acquired  under  the  new  regime,  if  it 
is  occasionally  harsh,  over-vehement  and  intransigeant,  it  does 
the  State  some  service  by  its  masterly  exposures  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  modern  body  politic.  The  "Civilta"  possesses 
and  cleverly  handles  a  fine  array  of  logic  engines  :  'tis  a 
method  of  attack  obnoxious  to  all  Liberalism,  and  one  which 
the  newer  folk  have  not  yet  learned  effectively  to  repel.  But 
the  fiction  of  our  contemporary  is  of  the  weakest  description, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  robust  intellect  which 
dominates  the  magazine  seems  not  to  have  the  judgment  to 
detect  the  wishiwashincss  of  the  fiction  which  it  prints. 

For  Thia  Week's  Books  see  page  218. 
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La  R6VUe  parait  le  I"  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois,  publie  des  articles 
<injdits  signes  par  les  phis  grands  noms  francais  et  Hrangers. 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus 
■dans  les  periodiques  dll  monde  entieF,  caricatures  politiques,  des 
romans  et  nouvelles,  dernieres  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.,  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  la  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic 
'de  4  gros  volumes,  ornes  d'environ  1,500  gravures  et  contenant  plus 
•de  400  articles,  etudes,  nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 

NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 


Patroness:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THIS  Association,  which  has  several  Branches  in 
India,  was  founded  in  1871,  with  the  following  o'-jects  :— 

1.  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  in  the  people 

of  that  country. 

2.  To  co  operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  social 

reforms. 

3.  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  of 

India. 

The  Committee  (Chairman,    Sir  Steuart  C.  Baylev,  K.C.S.I.)  organise 
Lectures  on  Indian  subjects,  and  occasional  .Soirees,  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  afford  information  and  advice  to  Indians  in  England.    They  also  make  grants 
• from  a  Special  Fund  to  the  Branch  Committees  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
•  of  Teachers,  Home  Classes,  &c,  in  encouragement  of  Education  for  Women. 
The  principle  of  non-interference  with  religion  is  strictly  maintained. 
Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  ;  Life-Membership  payment,  Ten  Guineas. 
The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review  is  supplied  to  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
MM  v.  per  annum,  post  free,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  PHILLIPS,  121  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 
Meters.  Archibald  Constable  fc  Co.,  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
•Sank,  i  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ;  to  Steihen  N.  Fox,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New 
CJniver*ity  Club,  S.W. ;  or  to  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  Hon.  Sec.,  5  Pembridge 
Oescent,  W. 


Rowland's 
macassar  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


"Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3 ;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR  AGHtfTS. 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


INTERESTED   IN   CHINA  OR  THE  TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 

NAVY  GAZETTE." 


(T/ie  Leading  Service  Journal.) 
Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATUEDAY.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Official  News. 


Personal  News. 
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MR.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  CHARWOMAN. 

As  Chronicled  by  ANNIE  WAKEMAN. 

With  6  Full-page  Illustrations  by  "  Rip."  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Saturday  Review.  — "  This  book  is  so  lifelike,  so  pathetic,  so  humorous,  so 
philosophical,  so  entirely  charming,  that  even  the  dialect  becomes  acceptable.  It 
becomes  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  an  appreciation  of  the  character.  The 
story  is  full  of  dramatic  interest,  and  points  many  morals  in  a  way  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  might  envy.  All  the  details  are  depicted  so  naturally  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  convincing.  We  ate  introduced  intimately  to  classes  whose  intimacy  we 
rarely  win  in  real  life  ;  we  meet  with  a  conventional  code  which  differs  from  our 
own  ;  but  we  receive  many  lessons  in  self-sacrifice,  patience,  courage,  and  enthusiasm 

of  a  very  high  order  Altogether  this  is  a  wonderful  book,  and  we  recommend 

it  as  cordially  to  those  who  crave  for  new  sensations  as  to  those  who  aspire  to  be 
numbered  among  the  philanthropists." 

INTERESTING  TO  CLERGYMEN  AND  ALL  THOSE  WHOSE 
WORK  IS  AMONGST  THE  POOR. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  CHARWOMAN. 

The  World. — " A  work  to  rank  with  Mr.  Morrison's  '  Mean  Streets'  and  Mr. 
Whiteing's  '  No.  5,  John  Street,'  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
life  among  the  working  poor  of  London,  and  as  a  literary  feat  of  conspicuous 

excellence  Every  page  of  the  story  of  the  slums,  spoken  in  that  curious  dialect 

in  which  the  author  is  more  perfect  than  Mr.  George  Sims,  makes  us  like  the  char- 
woman, respect  her  sturdy  individuality,  and  understand  her  point  of  view  

There  is  not  a  weak  line  in  the  viva  voce  story  ;  there  is  not  a  concession  to  the 
commonplace  ;  the  means  by  which  the  moral  features  of  Hetty  Dobbs  are  impressed 
upon  the  reader  are  quite  unforced  ;  the  humour  in  which  her  self-revelation 
abounds  is  spontaneous,  quaint,  unconscious." 


MIS'ESS  JOYa 

By  JOHN  LE  BRETON,  Author  of  "Unholy  Matrimony,"  &e. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Speaker.—"  We  hope  this  book  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  Mr. 

John  Le  Breton  is  a  writer  whose  serious  devotion  to  his  art  is  proved  by  the  steady 
advance  he  has  made  since  '  Miss  Tudor  '  revealed  his  natural  abilities.  From  '  Miss 
Tudor  '  to  '  Unholy  Matrimony  '  was  a  great  step,  and  now  '  Mis'ess  Joy  '  shows  an 
even  more  marked  improvement.    It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Le  Breton's  book 

demands  local  and  historical  colour.    Both  are  well  worked  in  The  characters 

are  generally  well  drawn." 

The  Scotsman.—"  The  novel  is  a  notable  success.  We  have  a  fine  picture  of  the 
country  and  the  people  of  this  famous  corner  of  England.  Mr.  Le  Breton  is  a 
master  of  their  peculiar  dialect,  and  has  studied  their  customs,  and  even  physical 
characteristics  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated." 

THE  SIM  OF  ATLANTIS. 

By  ROY  HORNIMAN. 

Glasgow  Herald. — "A  very  readable  story,  which  has  not  only  many  excellent 
qualities,  but  is  full  of  promise." 

JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  HANF8TAEN6L  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  EAST 

(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


Reproductions 


in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 


gravure and  Squarellgravure  from  the  works  of  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the    .    .  . 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  others  of  the  

MOST    IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS. 


ART   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING, 


Lists  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.       Illustrated  Catalogues,  is. 
INSPECTION  INVITED 

21S 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Fiction. 

Isis  (par  Comte  A.  de  Villiers  de  l'Isle-Adam).    Paris :  Librairie 

Internationale.    3f.  50. 
On  Parole  (Mina  Doyle).    John  Long.    3*.  6d. 

The  Silent  Gate  :  a  Voyage  into  Prison  (Tighe  Hopkins).    Hurst  and 
Blackett.  6s. 

A  Princess  of  Vascovy  (John  Oxenham).    Bousfield.  6s. 
The  Vanishing  of  Tera  (Fergus  Hume).    White.  6s. 
The  Goddess  :  a  Demon  (Richard  Marsh).    White.  6s. 
The  Flick  of  Fortune  (Thomas  Parkes).    White.  6s. 
The  Web  of  Life  (Robert  Merrick).    New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  6s. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
The  Haddon  Hall  Library  : — Hunting  (J.  Otho  Paget)  ;  Our  Forests 
and  Woodlands  (John  Nisbet).    Dent.    "js.  6d.  net  each. 

Science. 

Flandbook  of  Photography  in  Colours  (T.  Bolas,  A.  A.  K.  Tallent. 
and  E.  Senior).    Marion  and  Co. 

Theology. 

Text-Book  for  the  Three  Creeds  (Septimus  Buss).    Rivingtons.    Is.  6d. 
Our  National  Church  Trouble  (Andrew  Simon  Lamb).    Nisbet.  is. 
Man  and  the  Spiritual  World  (Arthur  Chambers).    Taylor,    y.  6d. 
net. 

Text-Book  for  the  Church  Catechism  (Septimus  Buss).  Rivingtons. 
is.  4</. 

Travel. 

Over  the  Alps  on  a  Bicycle  (Mrs.  Pennell).    Unwin.  is. 

Miscellaneous. 
Antarctic  Regions,  The  (Dr.  Karl  Fricker).    Sonnenschein.    ys.  6d. 
Cours    de  Grammaire  Francaise  Elementaire  (par  W.  G.  Hartog). 

Londres  :  Black,     is.  net. 
Dent's  Modern  Language  Series  : — Une  Joyeuse  Nichee  (Edited  by 

Walter  Rippmann).    Dent.    y.  6d.  net. 
Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry  (R.  A.    Gregory  and   A.  T. 

Simmons).    Macmillan.     is.  6d. 
Exercises  in  the  Syntax  and  Idioms  of  Attic  Greek  (W.  H.  D.  Rouse 

and  J.  M.  Sing).    Rivingtons.    3s.  6d. 
Golden  Deeds  of  the  War  (A.  T.  Story).    Newnes.  6s. 
Health  Resorts  of  Europe,  The  (Thomas  Linn.  Eighth  year).  London  : 

Kimpton ;  Hirschfeld. 
La  Guerre,  L'Armee  ("  M.  ").    Bordeaux  :  Feret. 
Pedigree  Work  (W.  P.  W.  Phillimore).    Phillimore  and  Co.     is.  net. 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  :  Report  of  Proceedings  (Vol.  XXXI.  1899- 

1900).    The  Institute. 
Russia  against  India  (A.  R.  Colquhoun).    Harpers.  y. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August: — Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3ft. ;  Revue  des  Revues,  ifr.  30 ;  The  Ladies'  Kennel: 
Journal,  is.  ;  The  Book  Buyer,  15c. 


Just  published,  cloth  elegant,  price  4s.  6d. 

ATTEMPTS  IN  VERSE, 

By    CHARLES    H.  KOOLE, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS    34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  art : — 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  5.  d. 

One  Year    ...       ...      182    ...  ...      1  10  4 

Half  Year                     0  14    r  ...  0152 

Quarter  Year        ...      071    ...  ...  077 

Cheques  a?id  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in. 
formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is.  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad :- 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Kivoli. 

,,   Messrs.  Boyvemi  &  Chcvillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

11   Le  Kiosque  Micliel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

1  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  La/are. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebcgue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  J agerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Stei'ansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loeschcr  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Olio  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

Homiiuku  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo  American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York   The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). . Messrs.  Damrel]  ft  Upturn*  2S3  Washington  Street. 

Toron  to,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Vonge  Street. 

11  ,.   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada   The  Montreal  News  Company,  3S6  St.  James's  Street. 
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MACMILLAN   &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THIE     LOITG- LI^EID  EHFIBE. 

By  ELIZA   R.  SCIDMORE. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  over  50  other  Illus- 
trations.   Extra  crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  net. 

Times. — "Fascinating  and  instructive  It  is  much  more  than  a  book  of 

travel.   

oS.000  Copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and 
America. 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields. 

Literature. — "We  may  safely  assert  that  it  will  achieve  a  large  success  and 
achieve  it  on  its  merits." 


A  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
By  WILLIAM  STEARNS  DAVIS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Springfield  Republican. — "A  great  novel  judged  by  severe  standards  at 

n  e  dramatic  and  scholarly." 


New  Novel  by  ROBERT  HERRICK. 


THE 


E  B    OF  LIFE 


Crown  Svo.  6s. 
New  York  Sun. — "A  fine  and  powerful  story." 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS' 

NEW  BOOKS. 


HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS  SERIES. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  each  ;  half-leather,  gilt  top, 
6s.  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

CROMWELL 

AND  THE  RULE  OF  THE  PURITANS  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Charles  II.  Firth. 


TO    BE    PUBLISHED    NEXT  WEEK. 

RICHELIEU 

AND   THE    GROWTH    OF   FRENCH  POWER. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application. 


FOR  THE  QUEEN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

Stories  of  the  War. 

By  Caryl  Davis  Haskins.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


A    NEW  NOVEL. 

THE    SECRET    OF   THE  CRATER. 

By  Duffield  Osborne.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


New  Catalogue  and  Autumn  Annowuements  now  ready. 


24  BEDFORD  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON  ;  and  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY  J.  DRAKE, 

Publisher. 


Salisbury  House, 

Salisbury  Square, 

Fleet  Street. 


MR.  HENRY  J.  DRANE  has  recently  published  the  folloiving 
Boohs  which  can  be  had  at  all  Booksellers',  Bookstalls,  and 
Libraries  :— 

NOW  READY. 

AN  AMERICAN  YENUS.    By  Elliot  Preston,  M.D.    Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Cloth 
extra.    Price  6s. 

You  should  beg,  borrow  or  steal  '  An  American  Venus.'  " — Topical  Times. 


SIR  WALTER'S   WIFE.     By  Emily  Richings.    An  Historical  Romance.     Illustrated  with  Portraits  of 

Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Raleigh.      Large  crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Price  6s. 
"Of  exceeding  interest." — Saturday  Review.  "Admirable,  and  evidently  trustworthy." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  romance  of  marvellous  interest." — Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE   WORLD.     By  Gilbert  Croft.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

"  Carefully  polished  will  be  found  agreeable  to  read." — Athenicum.  "  Smartly  written  of  high  merit." — The  Scotsman. 

WHILE  THE  LOTUS  IS  CLOSED.  By  Michael  Grant.  A  Love  Sketch.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

"  A  study  of  considerable  cleverness." — The  People.  "  Distinctly  above  the  average." — Leeds  Mercury. 

"The  work  is  an  entertaining  book  for  a  reader  fond  of  a  sentimental  story." — The  Scotsman. 

IN  THE  COILS  OF  THE  SERPENT.     By  Marguerite  Rosso.     A  Hypnotic  Novel.    Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    With  f  rontispiece.    Price  6s. 
"  When  the  reader  gets  a  grip  of  the  story  he  will  soon  find  it  gets  a  grip  of  him." — Weekly  Sun. 

"  Those  who  once  take  up  the  work  will  not  willingly  lay  it  clown  till  they  have  arrived  at  the  denouement." — Carlisle  Journal. 

MR.  DRANE  also  has  in  the  press,  arid  will  publish  as  soon 
as  ready,  the  following  important  Books:— 

AN   OLD   WOMAN'S  TRAGEDY.     By  E.  M.  Thompson.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Price  3s.  6d. 

A  YEAR  WITH  NATURE.  By  W.  Percival  Westell,  Author  of  "  All  About  Birds,"  "  A  Handbook 
of  British  Breeding  Birds,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  from  Nature  and  Still  Life,  by  J.  T.  Newman,  G.  Watmough  Webster, 
H.  Stone,  and  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Over  170  Illustrations.    Royal  Svo.    Cloth  extra,  gilt.    320  pp.    Price  10s.  6d. 

JOHN  TOWNLEY  ;  OR,  THE  TREE  AND  ITS  FRUIT.    By  R.  Thynne.    Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 

Price  6s. 

FRIEND  OR  FOE.    A  Tale  of  an  Irish  Heart.    By  E.  M.  Thompson.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Price  3^  6d. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E,C. 
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MR.  UPCOTT  GILL  S  LIST  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 


Aquaria,  Book  of.    A  Practical   Guide   to   the  Construction, 

Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and  Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing 
Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs,  Insects,  &c,  How 
and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  Health.  By  Rev. 
Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,and  Reginald  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A.  Illus- 
trated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  ss.  6d.,by  post,  5s.  iod. 

Autograph  Collecting :  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and 

Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Specimens,  &c,  &c,  to  which  are 
added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an  extensive  Valua- 
tion Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T.  Scott,  M.D., 
L.R.C.P.,  &c.    In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

British  Dragonflies.     Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our 

Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species  ex- 
quisitely printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.  net  ;  by  post  32s. 

Canary  Book.  The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  all 
Varieties  of  Canaries  and  Canary  Mules,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with 
this  Fancy.  By  Robert  L.  Wallace.  Third  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
5s.  by  post  5s.  4d.  ;  with  Coloured  Plates,  6s.  6d. ,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the,  in 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with 
their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thoriiurn.  Third  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  10s.  6d.  net,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

Cookery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.    A  complete 

Dictionary  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited 
by  Theo.  Francis  Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Con- 
fectioners. Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by 
Harold  Furness,  Geo.  Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others. 
In  2  vols,  demy  4to.  half  morocco,  cushion  edges,  price  ^3  3s.  ;  carriage  free, 
£3  5S. 

Dogs.  Breaking  and  Training  :  Being  Concise  Directions  for 

the  proper  education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second 
Edition.  By  "  Pathfinder."  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.    Containing  a  Dictionary  of 

all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition, 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

Ferns,  The  Book  of  Choice :  for  the  Garden,  Conservatory, 

and  Stove.  Describing  the  best  and  most  striking  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  and 
giving  explicit  directions  for  their  Cultivation,  the  formation  of  Rockeries,  the 
arrangement  of  Ferneries,  &c.  By  George  Schneider.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  In  3  vols,  large  post  4to.  Cloth  gilt, 
price  £3  3s.  net,  by  post  £3  5s. 

-Game  Preserving,  Practical.  Containing  the  fullest  Direc- 
tions for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game,  and  Destroy- 
ing Vermin  ;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver.  By 
W.  Carnegie.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  demy  8vo.  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  sd. 

Gardening,  The  Book  of :  a  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By 

well-known  Specialists.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  "  Home  Garden- 
ing," "  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  &c).  Very  fully 
Illustrated.    I  vol.  demy  8vo.  about  1,200  pp.  price  16s.  net,  by  post  17s. 

-Gardening,  Dictionary  of.     A   Practical   Encyclopaedia  of 

Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  2,440  En- 
gravings. Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.  ;  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S., 
W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  4  vols,  large  post  4to.  Cloth 
gilt,  price,  £3,  by  post  £3  2s.    Half  morocco,  ^3  3s.,  by  post  £3  5s. 

Horse-Keeper,  The  Practical.    By  George  Fleming,  C.B., 

LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British  Army, 
and  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Library  Manual,  The.    A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a  Library, 

and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  In  cloth  gilt  price 
7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Needlework,  Dictionary  of.     An  Encyclopaedia  of  Artistic, 

Plain,  and  Fancy  Needlework  ;  Plain,  practical,  complete,  and  magnificently 
Illustrated.  By  S.  F.  A.  Cauliteld  and  B.  C.  Saward.  In  demy  4to, 
528  pp.,  829  Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  plain  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards, 
price  21s.  net,  by  post  21s.  9d.  ;  with  Coloured  Plates,  elegant  satin  brocade 
cloth  binding,  and  coloured  edges,  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Orchids :  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of  all 

the  Kinds  in  General  Cultivation.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and  En- 
gravings. By  W.  Watson,  Assistant-Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ; 
assisted  by  W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition. 
Revised  and  with  Extra  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  £1  is.  net, 
by  post  £1  is.  6d. 

Painters  and  Their  Works.     A  Work  of  the  Greatest  Value 

to  Collectors  and  such  as  are  interested  in  the  Art,  as  it  gives,  besides 
Biographical  Sketches  of  "all  the  Artists  of  Repute  (not  now  living)  from  the 
13th  Century  to  the  present  date,  the  Market  Value  of  the  Principal  Works 
painted  by  them,  with  full  descriptions  of  same.  In  3  vols,  cloth  gilt,  price 
37s.  6d.  net,  by  post  38s.  3d. 

iParrots,  the  Speaking.    The  Art  of  Keeping  and  Breeding  the 

prim  ipal  Talking  Parrots  in  Confinement.  By  Dr.  Kaki.  Russ.  Illustrated 
.villi  (  OLOUKEI)  PLATES  and  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post 

js.  4d. 


Patience,  Games  of,  for  one  or  more  Players.    How  to  Play 

173  different  Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  VVhit.more  Jones.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d. 

Pig,  Book  of  the.     The   Selection,    Breeding,  Feeding,  and 

Management  of  the  Pig  ;  the  Treatment  of  its  Diseases  ;  the  Curing  and  Pre- 
serving of  Hams,  Bacon,  and  other  Pork  Foods  ;  and  other  information  apper- 
taining to  Pork  Farming.  By  Professor  James  Long.  Fully  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  of  Prize  Pigs,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

Pigeons,  Fancy.    Containing  full  Directions  for  the  Breeding  and 

Management  of  Fancy  Pigeons,  and  Descriptions  of  every  known  Variety, 
together  with  all  other  information  of  interest  or  use  to  Pigeon  Fanciers.  Third 
Edition.  18  COLOURED  PLATES,  and  22  other  full-page  illustrations.  By 
J.  C.  Lyell.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive:  A  Practical 

Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classification.  Especially  designed 
for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.    In  2  vols,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d. 

Rabbit,  Book  of  the.    A  Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and 

Rearing  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations,  Uses, 
Points,  Selection,  Mating,  Management,  &c,  &c.  SECOND  EDITION. 
Edited  by  Kempster  W.  Knight.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plates. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  ics.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

Sailing  Tours.    The  Yachtsman's  Guide  to  the  Cruising  Waters  of 

the  English  and  Adjacent  Coasts.  With  Descriptions  of  every  Creek,  Harbour, 
and  Roadstead  on  the  Course.  With  Numerous  Charts  printed  in  Colours, 
showing  Deep  water,  Shcals,  and  Sands  exposed  at  low  water,  with  sounding. 
By  Frank  Cowper,  B.A.    In  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt. 

Vol.  I.  The  Coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  from  the  Thames  to  Aldborough. 
Six  Charts.    Price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

Vol.  II.  The  South  Coast,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  Twenty- 
five  Charts.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    Price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Volt  III,  The  Coast  of  Brittany,  from  L'Abervrach  to  St.  Nazaire,  and 
an  Account  of  the  Loire.    Twelve  Charts.    Price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Vol.  IV.  The  West  Coast,  from  Land's  End  to  Mull  of  Galloway,  in- 
cluding the  East  Coast  of  Ireland.  Thirty  Charts.  Price  10s.  6d. ,  by  post 
10s.  iod. 

Vol.  V.  The  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  N.E.  of  England  down  to  Ald- 
borough.   Forty  Charts.    Price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

Sea  Terms,  A  Dictionary  of.    For  the  use  of  Yachtsmen, 

Amateur  Boatmen,  and  Beginners.  By  A.  Ansted.  Fully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  nd. 

Sleight  of  Hand.    A  Practical  Manual   of  Legerdemain  for 

Amateurs  and  Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Profusely 
Illustrated.    By  E.  Sachs.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Solo  Whist.    Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    A  Progressive  and  Clear 

Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it 
Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  By  C.  J.  Melrose. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Sporting  Books,  Illustrated.     A  Descriptive  Survey  of  a 

Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting  and  Racy  Character, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field.  The  whole  valued 
by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Author  of"  Library 
Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net, 
by  post  7s.  iod. 

Taxidermy,  Practical.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Amateur 

in  Collecting,  Preserving,  and  Setting-up  Natural  History  Specimens  of  all 
kinds.  With  Examples  and  Working  Diagrams.  By  Montagu  Browne, 
F.Z.S.,  Curator  of  Leicester  Museum.  Second  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Yiolins  (Old)  and  their  Makers  :  Including  some  References 
to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M.  Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Fac- 
similes of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
6s.  iod. 

Violin  School,  Practical,  for  Home  Students.  Instructions 

and  Exercises  in  Violin  Playing,  for  the  use  of  Amateurs,  Self-learners,  Teachers, 
and  others.  With  a  Supplement  on  "  Easy  Legato  Studies  for  the  Violin."  By 
J.  M.  Fleming.  Demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  9s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  2d. 
Without  Supplement,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

Yivarium,  The.    Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting 

Snakes,  Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  in 
Confinement.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  8s. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for  Collectors,  with 

some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By  D.  Hastings  Irwin. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
12s.  6d.  net,  by  post  12s.  iod. 

Whist,  Scientific :   Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.     Wherein  all 

Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  the  Reader  being  taken  step  by 
step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations  upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based. 
By  C.  J.  Melrose.    With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt, 

price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d. 

Wildfowling,  Practical :  a  BookV  on  Wildfowl  and  Wildfowl 

Shooting.  By  Hy.  Sharp.  The  result  of  25  years'  experience  Wildfowl 
Shooting  under  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  locality  as  well  as  circumstances. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
12s.  iod. 

Wild  Sports  in  Ireland.    Being  Picturesque  and  Entertaining 

Descriptions  of  several  visits  paid  to  Ireland,  with  Practical  Hints  likely  to  be 
of  service  to  the  Angler,  Wildfowler,  and  Yachtsman.  By  John  Hickkkdykk, 
Author  of  "  The  Book  of  the  Ail-Round  Angler,"  Sc.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  41I. 
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FOR  SUMMER  READING. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

OVER  60,000  ALREADY  SOLD. 

PATRIOTISM  OR  SELF-ADVERTISEMENT? 

the  War  by  Marie  Cokelli.    410.  sewed,  2d. 

DAUCHTERS  OF  PLEASURE : 

Author  of  "  A  Son  of  Africa,"  "  The  Gentleman  Digger,  '  &c.    Cloth  gilt,  6s. 
"  Brisk  and  spicy  without  being  blatant  and  salacious  .....a  very  good  book, 
which  says  a  lot  of  things  that  wanted  saying  frankly  but  delicately.    It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  an  engrossing  romance." — Topical  Times. 

BY  A  CANADIAN  AUTHOR. 

APIPI  flE  THE  IIADTII  ■  A  Story  of  London  and  Canada. 
biKL  ur  int  Nunin.  By  Helen  milecetf..  second 

Edition.    Cloth  gilt,  6s. 

11  It  is  piquant  and  up-to-date.  Miss  Milecete's  style  is  engagingly  direct  and 
simple,  and  she  has  a  natural  talent  for  story-telling." — Saturday  Review. 

H  There  is  some  clever  writing  in  this  novel,  and  the  Canadian  chapters  axe  parti- 
cularly fresh  and  picturesque." — Outlook. 


By  the  Author  of  "  'Twixt 
the  Devil  and  the  Deep 


OUTRAGEOUS  FORTUNE: 


Fourth  Edition, 
ever.    Cloth  gilt, 


THE  DERELICT  AND  TOMMY. 

Sea."   Cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  2s. 
"A  capital  tale.    Entertaining  reading." — Glasgow  Times. 
"A  romance  which  holds  one's  interest  enthralled." — Nottingliam  Guardian. 

MR.  BART  KENNEDY'S  NEW  BOOK. 
Just  published  in  America  with  the  Greatest  Success. 

AM  AM  ADDICT  ■  being  leaves  from  a  Nomad's  Portfolio.  By  Bart 
mnn  nuniri  ■  Kennedy,  Author  of  "  Darab's  Wine  Cup."  "  The 
Wandering  Romanoff,"  &c.  A  narrative  of  adventure  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Cloth  gilt.  6s. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  in  the  Idler,  says  :— "  '  A  Man  Adrift '  has  held 
me  as  few  recent  books  have  power  to  do.  The  book  is  '  real '  because  it  has  first 
been  really  lived,  and  then  been  really  written.  Mr.  Kennedy's  book  has  held  me, 
not  only  by  its  reality,  but  by  its  courage,  its  pity,  its  humour,  its  all-embracing 
humanity,  its  quiet  fierceness.    '  A  Man  Adrift '  is  a  brave  book." 

Being  the  Story  of  Evelyn  Grey, 
Hospital  Nurse.    A  realistic  Tale 
of  To-day,  founded  on  fact.    By  A  New  Writer.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"Set  forth  with  graphic  and  unsparing  bluntness,  and  the  realistic  fidelity  is 
enhanced  by  powerful  and  vivid  diction.     There  is,  however,  a  pleasing  love 
interest,  and  many  flashes  of  humorous  relief  lighten  this  sombre  but  cleverly- 
written  story." — Sunday  Chronicle. 

THE    TRAGEDY   OF  THE    LADY  PALMIST: 

A  Story.  By  W.  Luther  Longstaff,  Author  of  "  Weeds  and  Flowers,"  &c. 
Art  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  This  story  strikes  the  fresh  note  of  having  been  lived,  experienced,  and  does  not 
come  to  one  as  a  stale  invention.  There  is  human  nature  in  it,  and  passion,  and 
tragedy.    We  should  say,  read  the  book  by  all  means." — Literature. 

A  VIRTUE  OF  NECESSITY.  i,*rdS^?£— 

"A  powerful,  stirring  tale  of  the  present  day.  from  start  to  finish  it  is  interest- 
ing, especially  to  lady  readers."—  Sun. 

BOYCOTTED,  BUT  CLEVER 

SHAMS  '    A.  Bri,liant  Society  Novel.     By  51  *  *  *  s  *  ? 
unnmw  .    w;tri  new  Preface,  now  ready.    Boycotted,  but  cl 
3s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  of  a  most  daring  character,  but  the  author  has  treated  his  theme  in 

a  very,  clever  manner  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  refuse  to  circulate  '  Shams,' 

objecting  to  it  on  moral  grounds.  This  act,  on  their  part,  however,  will  not  greatly 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  book,  which  really  castigates  vice.  We  believe  it  will 
be  as  widely  read  as  the  works  of  Ouida  and  Marie  Corelli." — The  North  Star. 

THF  WFIRI1  WFI  I      A  Tale  of  To-day.    By  Mrs.  Alec  McMillan, 
■  lib    Hfcinu    "EhU    Author  of  the  "Evolution   of  Daphne,"  "So 
Runs  my  Dream,"  &c.    Art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  An  interesting,  brightly-written  story'-'' — Literary  World. 
"  Very  powerfully  written.    Will  be  read  with  breathless  interest." 

Weekly  Times. 

A    TRY    IM    THF    II I  PUT  •    a  Dramatic  Tale.    By  Arnold  Gols- 
n   wni     in     int    nlUni    .    worthy,  Author  of  "Death  and  the 
Woman,"  &c.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
'The  book  is  ingenious  and  cleverly  constructed,  very  dramatic,  and  relieved  by 
gleams  of  the  humour  characteristic  of  Mr.  Golsworthy."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ASHES  TELL  ND  TALFS  ■  A  Novel  B>  Mrs  Albert  s. 
nOllCO  I  ELL  NU  IHLCO.  Bradshaw.  Author  of  "False 
Gods,"  "The  Gates  of  Temptation,"  "  Wife  or  Slave?"  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  The  book  is  considerably  above  the  average,  and  bears  evidence  of  insight  into 
character  and  skill  in  plot  construction  of  no  mean  order.  The  story  has  a  thrilling 
interest,  and  is  dramatically  told." — North  Star. 

BY  THF.  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  POTTLE  PAPERS." 

A  COMEDY  OF  TEMPTATION: 

M  A  very  bright  and  breezy  little  story,  wholesome  and  amusing."— Daily  News. 
May  be  heartily  recommended.    A  really  ingenious  story,  and  provides  quite 
pleasurable  excitement,  while  throughout  the  book  runs  a  vein  of  facetious  humour 
which  will  make  it  doubly  welcome."— Athcnaum. 

,  The  author  of  the  unquestionably  humorous  and  conspicuously  successful 
Pottle  Papers '  has  given  the  novel-reading  public  another  '  ta^te  of  his  quality  '  in 
this  fantastic  story  The  element  of  surprise  predominates  throughout  this  emi- 
nently entertaining  narrative  ;  unexpectedness  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  all 
its  more  salient  incidents,  comical  or  tragical;  its  dialogue  sparkles  with  genuine, 
irresistible  fun.  — Daily  Telegraph. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  HYPOCRITE." 
MISS  MALEVOLENT'  a  Realistic  Study  of  Modem  Life  in  London. 
,    ,         .  ,  1  "    Second  Edition,  with   new   Preface.  Art 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  Its  profusion  of,  shall  I  say,  Oscar-isms,  its  trenchant  study  of  an  unscrupulous 
person  who  commits  suicide  in  sheer  boredom  and  despair,  and  its  amusing  sketch 
of  a  certain  naughty  set  of  old-young  and  young-old  men  are  sufficient  to  hall-mark 

Miss  Malevolent  as  the  work  of  the  author  of  '  The  Hypocrite.'  But  while  the 

analysis  of  Kitty  ^ugent's  temperament  is  a  very  searching  and  stimulating  piece 
of  work,  it  will  scarcely  of  itself  give  'Miss  Malevolent'  its  title  to  a  success  of 
either  popularity  or  scandal.  What  should  afford  the  book  a  big  '  boom '  is  its 
friendly  but  frank  presentment  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  our  younger  poets. 
J  he  sketch  of  Guy  is  exceedingly  well  done,  absolutely  life-like.  The  book  i* 
dedicated  to  the  very  man  who  is  so  clearly  delineated  in  its  pages. "—Echo. 

Complete  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  Application. 

London  : 

GREENING  and  CO.,  LTD.,  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road. 


the  "STANDARD"  PEN 

"THE    PRIZE  WINNER 

IN    FOUNTAIN  PENS." 


"  THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  FOUNTAIN  PEN,"  Warranted 

This  Pen  has  a  Substantial  14-carat  Gold  Nib  in  it. 
Every  Variety  of  Points  to  suit  all  writers. 
Holder  is  of  the  best  grade  and  finish. 
The  Ink  Feed  and  Ink  Supply  absolutely  reliable. 
Fully  Warranted  in  every  particular. 

Retail  Price,  10/6, 

In  box  complete.     Fine,  medium,  or  broad  points. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  quality  we  will  send  Sample 
Pens  to  anyone 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  5/" 

Money  Returned  if  Pen  is  not  what  we  say. 


MAKERS— 

THE  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO. 

17    NICHOLAS    STREET,  BRISTOL. 


"THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN"  ^™?£t^tA 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY   ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M^,,,**  •  I F-  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

managers .  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,   AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUVERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALE 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

LIBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 
prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c. — Myers 
&  Co.,  Booksellers' Row,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

20/  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  O/ 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  fr*. 
'O  drawn  below  £100.  'U 

21  O/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  fy\  0/ 

g  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  ^^^2  /Q 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCR0FT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Ofhce,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899)    ..  £4,959,400 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,239,850 

Reserve  Fund       ..       ..        •         ..        •_•  £1,267,820 
This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 
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Jl  §  farming  <|>ifi  ^ook! 

"A  brilliant  book."— Sketch.  "Particularly  good."— Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  from  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
a  copy  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S, 

Foolscap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Bournemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chester  and  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.         The  Wye  Valley. 
Ross,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bristol,  Bath.  Wells,  and  Weston  super-Mare. 
Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl,   Bangor,   Bettwsycoed,  and  Snowdon. 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth.   Dolgelly,   Harlech,   Criccieth,  and  Pwllheli. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


THIRD  EDITION,  ENLARGED.    5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans. 

_  "What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
volumes?" — The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  references  to  all  streets  and 
places  of  interest. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 
London  :   Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers'. 


ST.   MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

FADDINGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions, 

AND 

NOW    IN    GREAT    NEED    OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  2S1  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  .£22,000, 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contribiitions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12,000 — a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  ordinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 
Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  wilt  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary, 
at  the  Hospital. 


ROYAL    FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dui'ferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  £3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Tanson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  K.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
Ge  rman,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 

30-34   NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.VV. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 
Founded  I7S2.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 
UNENDOWED.        SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron-HZV.  MA  TESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons — H . R. H .  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H   THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President -THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasure) — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee— THE.  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  ioo,oco  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

"CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  :  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


LONDON    HOSPITAL,  E. 

The  Committee  appeal  for  ,£40,ooo  a-year  from  voluntary  contributions. 

The  number  of  IN-PATIENTS  treated  in  1897  was  11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS  „  161,033 

Total  number   of   Patients  treated   at   the    Hospital — 172,179 

e  XT  isr  td  s    _a.ir,e    urgently  needed. 

Thoroughly  Trained  Private  Nurses  to  be  had  immediately  on  application  to  the  Matron. 

Honhle.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  Chairman.  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House  Govcrmr. 
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EXPERT  ANALYSTS, 

Navy  and  Army  Surgeons,  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health  will  tell  you  that 


NTSERRAT 


>9 


LIME-FRUIT  JUICE 


is  the  PUREST  and  BEST,  and  the  most  Cooling, 
Refreshing,  and  Healthful  Drink.  It  has  the  Real 
Taste  and  flavour  of  the  Fresh  Fruit,  being  pressed 
from  the  famous  "  MONTSERRAT "  Cultivated 
lame-Fruit. 


LORD  KITCHENER, 

The  hero  of  Omclurman,  selected  "Montserrat"  for  the  Troops  in  the 

Soudan  Campaign. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  ALSO  OBTAINED  SUPPLIES  FOR  PHILIPPINE 

AND  CUBAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

"Montserrat"  Lime-Fruit  Juice  and  Cordials  are  Sold  by  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Wine  Merchants  everywhere. 


FOR  SALE. 

SHARE  in  the  Profits  on  a  new  Technical  Book, 
now  at  Press.  Price  ,£150.  Return  of  Investment  guaranteed. 
Address  "  D.  C,"  care  of  Bates,  Hendy  &  Co.,  81  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


T  G.  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.  (1st  Class,  Classical 
J  '  Tripos),  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  prepares 
Pupils  for  the  Universities  and  all  preliminary  Examinations,  at 
his  residence,  Cross  Deep,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  fine  old 
house  beautifully  and  healthily  situated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent 
references.  • 

WEST  HEATH  SCHOOL,  HAM  COMMON, 
SURREY,  S.W.-Miss  BUCKLAND  and  Miss  PERCIVAL  have 
transferred  their  School  to  Miss  LAWRENCE  and  Miss  MARGARET  SKEAT 
(Modern  Languages  Tripos,  Cambridge),  who  will  be  happy  to  furnish  full  parti- 
culars of  the  curriculum  and  to  supply  references. 

THE  DUKE'S  HEAD  HOTEL,  King's  Lynn, 
_  Norfolk.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
Sandringham  and  Hunstanton.  Good  fishing  and  shooting,  and  boating  on  the 
river  Ouse.    Proprietor.  Sydney  Airev 


MEDOC.— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14/6 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


8/3 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6  9/9 


8  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  Including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 
'"THE  WINTER  SESSION  of  1900-1901  will  OPEN 

X.  on  TUESDAY,  October  2,  when  the  Prizes  will  be  distributed  at  three  p.m., 
by  Sir  William  MacCormac,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  in  the  Governors'  Hal!. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  viz., 
one  of  ^150  and  one  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany  or  Zoology  for  first  year's  students;  one  of  £$o  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry  (any  two)  for  third  year's  students  from  the  Universiti&s. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  ^300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  preliminary  scientific  and 
intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 

Club  rooms  and  an  athletic  ground  are  provided  for  students. 

The  school  buildings  and  the  hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  medica 
secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 

A  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  medical  secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen  and  others  who  receive  students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  medical  secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL.— Entrance  Scholarships  to  be 
competed  for  in  September,  1900. — Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one  of 
the  value  of  £100  open  to  candidates  under  20  years  of  age,  and  one  of  ^50  open  to 
candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Science,  one  of  the 
value  of  ,£150  and  another  of  £60  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  One 
Open  Scholarship  for  University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  value  of  £50. — Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

StTbARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  &  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc. 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on  October  ist,  and 
continue  till  July  iqoi.  Attendance  on  this  Class  counts  as  part  of  the  five  years' 
curriculum. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  £21,  or  £i&  iSs.  to  students  of  the  Hospital ;  or  single 
subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

HTHK   WINTER    SESSION,   1900-01,  will  COM- 

J.  MENCE  on  TUESDAY,  October  2nd,  1900,  at  4  p.m.,  when  LORD 
LISTER,  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Society,  will  deliver  the  Third  Biennial 
HUXLEY  LECTURE. 

The  SCHOOL  PROSPECTUS,  containing  full  information  concerning  the 
Livingstone  Scholarship  (100  guineas)  the  Huxley  Scholarship  (55  guineas)  and 
six  other  Entrance  Scholarships  (total  value  ,6550)  awarded  annually,  and  all 
other  details  connected  with  the  Medical  School,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
Dean,  Chandos  Street,  Strand,  W.C.        H.  MONTAGUE  MURRAY,  Dean. 
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"  This  new  novel  by  '  John  Olivet*  Hobbes  9  is  a  triumph  of  intellectual  creativeness, 
and  it  has  held  me  captive  from  cover  to  cover."— C.  Km  S„,  in  THE  SPHERE. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSTALLS, 

6s.  (In  Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

ROBERT  ORANGE. 

BY  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    SOME    EARLY    REVIEWS : — 

"  This  brilliant  novel  is  written  with  a  distinction  unfamiliar  in  contemporary  fiction.1' — Spectator. 
"  A  book  that  everyone  will  talk  of." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Mrs.  Craigie's  characters — even  the  most  introspective — are,  however,  so  well  drawn  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  too  much  of  them." 

Daily  News. 

"A  piece  of  writing  that  shows  a  very  adroit  mastery  of  many  elements." — Athenccwn. 

"  The  bold  experiment  again  succeeds,  and  its  success  is  a  thing  on  which  Mrs.  Craigie  may  be  especially  congratulated." — Globe. 
"  '  Robert  Orange  '  is  a  remarkable  book." — Standard. 

"  Its  comedy  is  alive  with  the  brilliant,  half-cynical  observation  of  character." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Almost  a  remarkable,  as  it  is  certainly  a  most  conscientious,  study  in  emotion." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  There  is  no  possibility  of  considering  this  remarkable  book  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  complement  of  the  equally  remarkable  book, 
which  preceded  it.    It  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  subtle  essays  on  man  ever  written  by  a  woman." — The  World. 

"  The  average  novel  reader  may  jib  at  certain  pages  of  '  Robert  Orange,'  but  the  whole  book  is  an  interesting  and  powerful  piece  of  work 
by  a  lady  novelist  possessing  a  rare  individuality." — Anglian  Daily  Times. 

"  '  Robert  Orange  '  is  in  the  air,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  it.  Moreover,  not  to  have  read  it  is  to  confess  to  being  '  out  of  the 
movement.'  " — Daily  Express. 

"  A  notable  achievement  in  literary  art  It  is  a  most  interesting  story,  and  it  is  interesting,  not  so  much  for  anything  the  characters  of  it 

do,  or  even  say,  but  for  the  characters  themselves,  and  for  what  they  feel,  for  the  emotional,  the  inner  life  of  them  The  one  demand  we  have 

a  right  to  make  of  a  novelist  is  that  he  shall  interest  us.    That  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  done,  and  done  thoroughly." — Sunday  Special. 

"  A  most  entertaining  book  There  is  no  novelist  living,  except  George  Meredith,  who  can  equal  Mrs.  Craigie  in  the  power  of  making 

striking  and  interesting  personalities  live  in  their  work." — Speaker. 

"  Rarely  can  it  be  said  of  the  sequel  of  a  novel  that  it  equals,  much  less  surpasses,  its  predecessor,  but  such  a  compliment  is  certainly  due 
to  •  Robert  Orange,'  the  new  romance  in  which  'John  Oliver  Hobbes'  continues  the  history  of  the  hero  already  familiar  to  readers  of  '  The 
School  for  Saints.'" — Echo. 

"  Light  the  book  is,  with  never  a  thought  of  levity  ;  '  smart,'  if  that  is  to  be  the  word,  with  no  hint  of  either  vanity  or  vulgarity,  with  no 
strain  after  paradox,  no  paltering  with  truth.  To  say  of  people  that  they  are  very  good  is  often  tantamount  to  saying  of  them  that  they  are  very 
dull.  That,  no  doubt,  is  because  we  live  in  an  imperfect  world.  This  book,  at  any  rate,  gives  no  quarter  to  such  a  reproach.  It  is  the  work  of 
one  whose  wit  is  as  alert  as  her  orthodoxy  is  openly  declared." — Tablet. 

"  'The  School  for  Saints  '  was  good,  but  '  Robert  Orange'  (Fisher  Unwin),  unlike  most  sequels,  is  better." — Star. 

"  '  Robert  Orange'  is  a  sequel  to  'The  School  for  Saints,'  and  a  worthy  sequel ;  but  it  may  be  read  very  well,  by  a  slight  exercise  of  the 

imagination  in  the  concluding  chapters,  as  a  single  production,  and,  so  read,  it  will  produce  an  abiding  impression  on  any  thoughtful  mind  

•  Robert  Orange'  is  an  eminently  religious  book,  but  it  is  conspicuously  bright  also  ;  it  is  political,  but  it  is  also  witty  ;  it  is  philosophical,  but  it 
is  also  shrewd  ;  it  is  an  artistic  collection  of  character  studies,  but  they  are  all  human,  and  nearly  all  of  individual  and  original  type.  But  it  has 
action  also  ;  in  it  many  love  stories  run  their  troubled  course  simultaneously." — Country  Life. 

"  Perhaps  '  Robert  Orange  '  may  best  be  classed  as  being  worthy  to  be  placed  among  those  works  that  we  keep,  not  those  that  we  send  back 
to  the  lending  library  ;  and  for  such  there  is  always  room." — Sunday  Times. 

"  The  great  quality  of  this  book,  however,  as  that  of  most  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  other  books,  is  that,  whether  in  romance  or  comedy  or  analysis 
of  character,  it  is  always  the  opposite  of  the  commonplace— not  with  the  cheap  effects  of  paradox,  but  because  the  author  has  an  eye  for  colour 
and  for  contrasts,  and  a  spontaneous  brilliancy  of  expression.  One  is  so  weary  of  laborious  contrivances  of  adventure,  of  conventional  pictures 
of  '  Society '—the  members  of  which  are  supposed  to  spend  all  their  time  in  restaurants  making  \apid  repartees— of  superficial  and  happy-go- 
lucky  psychology.  Or  one  would  be  weary  if  one  read  them.  Mrs.  Craigie's  books  are  stimulating,  provocative,  always  distinguished,  and 
always  interesting.    And  this  one  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  them." — G.  S.  STREET,  in  The  Londona . 

"  h  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  recognise  the  beauty  and  literary  charm  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  work  It  is  a  book  to  read,  and  cannot 

fail  to  add  greatly  to  Mrs.  Craigie's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  exceptional  ability." — Christian  Worlf. 

"  Its  literary  accomplishment  is  remarkable  ;  and  the  book,  showing  its  author  at  her  best,  ca..aot  fail  to  be  widely  and  eagerly  read." 

Scotsman. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  capture  of  Peking  with  the  relief  of  the  Legations 
closes  one  act,  though  by  no  means  the  last,  in  the 
Chinese  drama.  The  great  objective  which,  in  its 
urgency  and  intensely  human  appeal,  threw  all  others 
at  least  temporarily  into  the  background,  has  been 
secured.  The  arch  horror,  which  has  hung  so  oppres- 
sively over  the  civilised  world  for  now  many  weeks, 
has  been  averted  though  not  without  much  suffering 
and  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Still  so  far  the  air  is 
cleared  and  the  situation  lightened.  The  next  duty 
awaiting  the  Allies  is  that  of  punishment  and  correc- 
tion ;  then  will  come  the  most  difficult  task  of  all,  that 
of  reconstruction.  For  the  moment,  that  is  delayed 
since  the  ringleaders  of  the  anti-foreign  persecution  are 
not  yet  in  our  power  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
anything  in  the  way  of  construction  until  they  have 
been  secured  and  punished.  The  massacre  having  been 
averted,  there  will  be  no  need  to  adopt  measures  of  so 
drastic  a  nature  as  the  destruction  of  the  city.  In  this 
world  we  have  to  reckon  with  acts  not  with  intentions. 
Had  the  deed  been  actually  committed,  the  Chinese 
people  would  have  known  of  it ;  and  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  impress  them  with  its  consequence. 
As  it  is,  however  guilty  the  Chinese  Government  may 
have  been  in  its  intentions,  the  people  as  a  whole  will 
know  nothing  of  these  intentions,  so  that  punishment 
disproportionate  to  crime  actually  committed  would 
miss  its  mark. 

Much  as  we  must  all  rejoice  at  the  results  attained 
thus  far,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember,  certainly 
Governments  cannot  help  remembering,  with  uncom- 
fortable misgivings,  that  the  realisation  of  these  imme- 
diate objects,  as  to  which  there  has  been  no  room  for 
doubt  or  division,  only  brings  us  nearer  to  another 
phase  which  leaves  as  little  room  for  agreement.  If  it 
is  difficult  to  quarrel  in  the  presence  of  death,  it  is 
very  easy  to  do  so  over  a  rich  and  prostrate  foe.  The 
restraining  influence  is  daily  weakening.  The  military 
failure  of  the  Chinese,  the  further  demonstration  that 
they  are  not  a  fighting  people,  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest 
the  feasibility  of  their  exploitation.    And  if  resistance 


cannot  come  from  within,  the  future  of  China  must  de- 
pend on  the  question  whether  the  Powers  will  devote 
their  energies  each  to  keeping  the  others  out  or  each 
to  getting  itself  in.  The  situation  is  an  ugly  one.  A 
country  that  has  wealth  and  cannot  fight  surrounded 
by  others  that  want  wealth  and  can  fight :  the  his- 
torian will  say  that  such  a  situation  is  easily  diagnosed. 
Nor  will  it  be  helped,  rather  it  will  be  very  seriously 
aggravated,  if  the  present  Emperor  of  China  cannot 
be  discovered.  With  him,  at  any  rate  a  very  respect- 
able fiction  can  be  set  up,  a  fiction  that  would  wear  welt 
enough  for  some  considerable  time.  Without  him,  to 
adopt  a  homely  proverb,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire. 

The  German  semi-official  telegram  received  from 
Shanghai  on  the  17th  announcing  that  the  allied  troops 
had  entered  Peking  and  relieved  the  Ministers  was  not 
universally  believed  in  London,  being  based  only  on  "am 
apparently  trustworthy  Chinese  report."  But  on  the 
next  day  all  doubt  was  set  at  rest  by  the  publication  b 
the  Admiralty  of  a  telegram  from  Rear-Admiral  Bruce., 
saying,  "  Peking  captured  August  15.  Legations  safe- 
Details  follow."  A  Russian  official  telegram  of  the 
17th  states  that  Peking  was  entered  on  the  14th.  The 
details  promised  by  Admiral  Bruce  have  come  in  a 
telegram  from  Sir  A.  Gaselee  dated  from  Peking  on  the 
15th  inst.  The  English  force  entered  the  Chinese  city 
by  S.E.  gate  almost  without  opposition.  Cert 
troops  having  been  detailed  to  take  the  Temple  of 
Heaven,  the  rest  made  straight  for  the  Legations, 
which  were  entered  about  3  p.m.  We  are  however  yet 
without  a  connected  story  of  the  operations  as  a  whole- 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  Chinese  made  considerable, 
opposition  and  then  withdrew  into  the  Forbidden  City, 
which  the  allies  bombarded.  On  the  22nd  inst.  the 
Admiralty  published  a  telegram  from  Rear-Admiral 
Bruce,  announcing  that  the  allies  are  reported  to  have 
entered  the  Sacred  City  of  Peking  on  August  17;  bu£ 
this  has  not  been  officially  confirmed.  It  is,  however, 
an  entirely  probable  report  ;  for  the  inner  city  has  no 
special  means  of  defence,  and  with  the  Emperor,  the 
Dowager-Empress,  and  Tuan  fled,  there  would  be  no 
sufficient  stimulus  to  cause  Chinese  troops  or  "  Boxers," 
who  had  failed  entirely  to  defend  the  outer  cities,  to 
make  a  great  stand  at  the  Imperial  Palace. 

The  defenders  of  the  Legations  and  the  relieving 
forces  have  already  and  most  properly  received  con- 
gratulations and  honours  from  their  respective  govern- 
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merits  and  sovereigns.  No  men  have  ever  done  so 
fearful  a  duty  mote  nobly.  The  Queen  has  sent  a 
message  to  the  officer  commanding  the  Royal  Marine 
Guard  of  Peking  and  the  Tsar  has  decorated  General 
Linevitch,  in  command  of  the  Russian  relief  contingent, 
with  the  Order  of  S.  George.  The  Germans  and  French 
were  unable  to  congratulate  their  respective  contingents 
on  the  capture  of  Peking,  as  they  unfortunately  did  not 
get  there.  Had  the  very  swelling  phrases  affected  by 
the  German  Emperor  in  his  address  of  welcome  to 
Count  Waldersee  and  the  officers  of  his  staff  been 
applied  to  those  who  had  done  something,  who  had 
defended  or  relieved  the  Legations,  they  would  appear 
less  foolish.  As  it  was,  their  infelicity  was  only 
equalled  by  the  ill-placed  flattery  of  the  Tsar,  which,  to 
judge  by  the  Russian  press,  was  not  at  all  appreciated. 
Nor  is  it  the  more  excusable,  if  meant  only  as  a  rhetorical 
device  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  studied 
omission  of  all  reference  to  England,  the  only  other 
Power  beside  Russia  which  has  a  really  great  stake  in 
China.  In  all  this  it  seems  rather  strange  that  one 
hears  so  little  of  the  Ministers  themselves.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure.  The  defence  of  the  British 
Legation  has  owed  much  to  Sir  Claude  Macdonald's 
personality.  It  seems  providential  that  our  diplomatic 
representative  should  also  have  been  an  experienced 
military  officer. 

The  main  interest  of  this  week's  war  news  centres 
round  De  Wet.  Having  managed  to  elude  his  pur- 
suers by  the  usual  Boer  trick  of  breaking  up  his  force 
into  small  bodies,  he  turned  up  once  more  between 
Rustenburg  and  Commander's  Nek,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  sent  an  amusing  message  to  General 
Baden-Powell  demanding  his  surrender.  He  then  ap- 
pears to  have  attempted  to  get  away  eastward  but 
finding  his  road  barred  he  has,  Lord  Roberts  believes, 
doubled  back  towards  the  Orange  River  Colony.  He 
is  returning  apparently  with  a  force  of  not  more  than 
300  and  he  will  find  that  four  or  five  thousand  of  the 
men  he  left  are  on  their  way  to  Ceylon.  In  other  direc- 
tions the  record  is  not  unsatisfactory.  Colonel  Hore's 
post  at  Elands  River  was  relieved  by  Lord  Kitchener  on 
the  16th  with  little  loss.  General  Ian  Hamilton's  column 
has  been  making  good  progress.  On  the  17th  he  occupied 
Oliphant's  Nek  in  the  Magaliesberg,  and  there  he  cap- 
tured two  guns  and  some  waggons.  He  has  now 
crossed  the  Crocodile,  and  continues  his  march  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.  General  Baden-Powell  was 
sharply  engaged  with  Grobler's  force  on  the  21st,  the 
enemy  being  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  The  end  of 
the  war  still  seems  remote. 

Lord  Roberts'  proclamation,  imposing  severer  penal- 
ties on  the  violation  of  the  oath  of  neutrality,  and 
announcing  a  generally  severer  military  regime,  comes 
none  too  soon.  We  pointed  out  the  need  of  such  a 
step  last  week,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  advan- 
tageous it  would  have  been,  had  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  South  Africa  taken  this  view  very  much  earlier. 
It  is  now  many  months  ago  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
writing  with  all  the  responsibility  of  his  South  African 
experience,  urged  Lord  Roberts  to  establish  a  mili- 
tary camp  at  Bloemfontein,  where  all  burghers  who 
had  taken  the  oath  of  neutrality  might  be  sent.  Sir 
Alfred  knew  the  Boer  and  warned  the  British  com- 
mander that  the  burghers  would  take  the  oath  and  if 
allowed  to  get  away  would  again  serve  against  us, 
whether  voluntarily  or  under  Boer  compulsion.  Exactly 
what  has  happened  over  and  over  again. 

Hans  Cordua  has  been  found  guilty  by  the  Military 
Court  at  Pretoria  of  breaking  his  parole  and  conspiring 
to  kidnap  Lord  Roberts  and  his  staff.  The  superme 
penalty  for  the  offence  is  death,  which,  it  is  reported, 
has  now  been  passed  after  reference  to  Lord  Roberts. 
Two  things  were  made  clear  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 
First,  as  Lord  Roberts  has  said,  the  plot  was  clumsily 
conceived  ;  second,  the  policy  of  leniency  was  respon- 
sible for  the  attempt  to  go  on  with  it.  Confronted  by 
Dutoit  with  the  possibility  of  discovery,  Cordua  replied 
in  effect  M  What  does  it  matter?  Discovery  means 
nothing  worse  than  banishment  to  Ceylon."  If  the 
scheme  succeeded,  Kuropc  would  at  last  be  staggered  : 


if  it  failed,  the  lightness  of  the  anticipated  punishment 
made  the  risk  involved  worth  running.  The  imposition 
of  the  death  sentence  will  no  doubt  prove  a  surprise  to 
the  convict's  friends,  but  the  Boers  who  have  watched 
the  trial  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  scrupulous 
impartiality  which  marked  the  proceedings. 

The  "treasonable  correspondence"  discovered  at 
Bloemfontein  and  mentioned  on  several  occasions  in 
the  House  of  Commons  has  now  been  published  by  the 
Government.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Clark's 
letters  to  President  Kruger  and  General  Joubert,  the 
correspondence  is  of  no  great  importance  and  incul- 
pates no  one  very  seriously.  There  is  no  need  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Labouchere's  contribution  to  this  dossier,  for 
it  does  not  matter  what  he  says  or  writes.  His  letter 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  whatever  his  defects  is  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State,  is,  of  course, 
insolent  and  vulgar  ;  but  what  can  you  expect?  Some 
amusement  however  may  be  got  from  his  assumption 
of  power  to  commit  the  Liberal  party.  The  Opposition 
is  in  a  bad  way,  we  know,  but  it  is  hardly  reduced  to 
that.  Dr.  Clark's  letters  are  serious,  for  in  advising 
Mr.  Kruger  how  to  act  to  England's  greatest  harm,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  satisfied  that  war  was  inevitable, 
he  was  acting  treasonably,  in  spirit  if  not  technically  in 
law,  and  the  House  will  have  to  take  cognisance  of 
these  letters.  We  desire  in  this  connexion  to  express 
our  view  that  no  blame  attaches  to  Mr.  Harold 
Spender  for  the  part  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  White, 
the  Boer  agent,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Spender  himself. 
Mr.  Spender  is  a  pro-Boer  by  conviction,  and  that  he 
should  try  to  get  the  best  terms  for  the  Boers  by 
advising  Mr.  Kruger's  acceptance  of  the  Commission 
seems  to  us  to  his  credit  rather  than  to  his  discredit. 
To  suggest  that  Mr.  Spender  was  not  justified  in  dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  the  Boer  agent  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity  is  simply  ridiculous. 

Many  newspapers  have  attempted  to  point  the  moral 
of  this  correspondence  by  suggesting  that  it  stiffened 
the  President's  back  by  the  hope  it  held  out  of  political 
support  in  England,  thus  inducing  the  famous  ultima- 
tum. But  the  point  is  a  false  one,  for  the  letters  are 
dated  in  the  last  week  of  September  and  could  not  have 
reached  the  Transvaal  until  after  hostilities  had  com- 
menced. The  causes  of  war  lie  deeper  than  that  ;  and 
this  correspondence  was  not  even  its  occasion.  If  we 
wanted  to  find  an  occasion,  we  might  rather  point  to 
the  celebrated  "rapprochement"  dinner  in  Pretoria,  a 
function  held  at  the  time  when  efforts  were  being  made 
to  bring  together  the  leaders  of  the  mining  industry 
and  the  Transvaal  Government.  Dr.  Leyds  and  Mr. 
Smuts  were  both  present.  Even  then,  months  before  the 
outbreak,  Dr.  Leyds  declared  war  to  be  inevitable  ;  for, 
he  said,  the  President  would  not  make  the  concessions 
England  wanted  and  England  would  not  renounce  the 
suzerainty.  Moreover,  the  English  would  take  Johannes 
burg  and  Pretoria,  but  the  war  would  not  end  there. 
In  that  Dr.  Leyds  showed  himself  a  good  prophet.  It 
is  a  pity  he  should  have  spoilt  his  prophetic  record  by 
his  subsequent  assurances  to  the  Continental  Press  that 
the  Boers  would  win  all  along  the  line. 

The  Cape  Treason  Bill  has  been  read  a  second  time 
by  a  majority  of  nine  votes — 47  to  38.  This  is  a  satis- 
factory result,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  total 
number  of  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly.  Mr.  Schreiner's 
section  followed  him  loyally  with  the  exception  of  two 
members.  It  is  thus  pretty  clear  that  the  present  Cape 
Government  can  count  on  a  fair  working  majority  ;  for 
nothing  is  likely  to  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  session 
that  will  put  so  great  a  strain  on  the  allegiance  of  the 
loyal  Afrikanders  as  the  Treason  Bill.  Mr.  Sauer's 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Queen  praying  her  to  inter- 
vene and  stop  the  war,  though  a  clever  device,  will  hardly 
be  so  difficult  to  resist  as  some  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Treason  Bill.  Such  a  petition  is  so  obviously  idle,  so 
plainly  unpractical,  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
explain  even  to  pro-Boer  constituents  that  to  vote  lor  it 
would  be  merely  obstructive  and  dilatory.  Obstruction 
is  of  course  the  object  of  Mr.  Saner  and  his  friends,  but 
that  is  a  party  game  which,  while  it  is  often  very  attrac- 
tive to  politicians,  seldom  commends  itself  to  the  electing 
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people,  when  once  they  have  been  made  aware  of  what 
is  going  on.  On  the  whole,  we  think  taht  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  may  face  the  future  with  equanimity. 

The  military  hospital  difficulty  is  likely  to  assume  a 
new  aspect  if  the  Indian  troops  are  detained  long  in 
China.  Medical  aid  to  native  soldiers  is  supplied  by 
the  Indian  Medical  Service.  This  is  almost  a  necessity. 
Such  aid  would  be  less  effective  and  less  welcome  if 
rendered  by  doctors  unacquainted  with  the  language  or 
habits  of  their  patients,  especially  in  cases  where 
caste  scruples  might  arise.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
service  is  strong  enough  to  stand  this  fresh  strain  of 
foreign  service.  It  could  not  undertake  the  task  without 
detriment  to  other  interests  which  have  an  earlier  and 
stronger  claim  upon  it.  The  sphere  of  activity  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  is  not  confined  to  military  duties. 
It  has  also  to  supply  civil  surgeons  and  professors  for 
all  India,  while  the  organisation  of  both  the  medical 
and  sanitary  departments  is  in  its  hands.  There  is 
little  hope  that  the  difficulty  can  be  met  by  the  ex- 
hausted device  of  cancelling  and  refusing  leave.  Nor 
is  the  threatened  appeal  to  retired  officers  likely  to  pro- 
duce many  efficient  men.  When  the  British  Army 
Medical  Department  is  reorganised,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  support  a  special  Indian  section  if 
the  Indian  army  is  to  be  treated  as  an  Imperial  Eastern 
Reserve. 

Though  not  so  isolated  from  the  outer  world  as 
Peking  in  a  state  of  siege,  yet  the  Amir  at  Kabul  has 
always  been  the  victim  of  rumours  which  gain  currency 
if  not  belief.  The  dates  of  his  violent  death  would 
fill  an  obituary  column  of  the  "Times"  and  his 
reported  eccentricities  would  supply  the  inhabitants  of 
a  county  asylum.  Every  kafila  that  comes  down  the 
Khyber  or  the  Kurram  seems  to  pack  up  a  story  or 
two  of  the  Amir  along  with  its  grapes  and  assa  fcetida. 
Accordingly  the  last  story — that  he  is  collecting  an 
army  to  invade  Russian  territory  and  levy  war  on  the 
Tsar — may  safely  be  sent  to  the  limbo  where  so  many 
inventions  have  preceded  it.  The  Amir  is  a  prudent 
man  and,  perceiving  a  great  conflagration  at  the  bottom 
of  his  street,  he  may  naturally  be  anxious  to  see  that  his 
own  house  is  secured.  The  fire  is  a  good  way  off  but 
there  is  much  inflammable  matter  between  him  and  it. 
Moreover  military  activity  in  Afghanistan  is  the  natural 
sequence  of  a  movement  of  Russian  forces  to  Khusk. 
Had  not  Russia  her  hands  full  elsewhere,  the  present 
rumour  would  more  likely  be  a  prelude  to  Russian  than 
to  Afghan  aggression. 

Experience  warns  the  British  investor  to  beware  of 
Colonial  budget  statements,  especially  when  cabled  at 
length  to  Europe  with  an  obvious  eye  to  money  market 
susceptibilities.  But  when  all  allowances  are  made  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  both  New  Zealand  and 
Cape  Colony  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  annual 
balance  sheets.  It  is  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  Cape  deficit 
amounts  to  no  more  than  ,£69,000  and  that  the  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  show  a  small  surplus.  Only  the 
severest  retrenchment  can  have  accomplished  so  much. 
New  Zealand's  progress  is  truly  astonishing.  The 
income  of  the  colony  exceeds  the  estimate  by  a  third  of 
a  million  sterling,  while  the  realised  balance  is  ^605,000. 
That  is  a  record  which  will  prepare  the  market  at  home 
for  a  favourable  consideration  of  the  loan  in  contempla- 
tion. In  the  past  year  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand 
has  been  increased  by  nearly  a  million,  of  which  some 
two-thirds  have  been  spent  in  productive  works. 
Though  New  Zealand  has  not  joined  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  the  colony  does  not  take  a  provincial 
view  of  its  responsibilities.  It  is  looking  forward  to 
welcoming  back  the  gallant  fellows  who  have  been 
fighting  for  the  Empire  in  Africa,  it  is  anxious  to 
advance  the  cause  of  preferential  tariffs  within  the 
Empire  and  points  proudly  to  the  fact  that  on  the  first 
of  January  next  it  will  be  the  pioneer  in  Australasia 
of  universal  penny  postage. 

A  recent  copy  of  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  contains 
a  remarkable  despatch  from  its  correspondent  at 
Manila.  As  he  says,  it  is  of  course  extremely  difficult  to 
acquire  a  comprehensive  view  of  present  conditions 


in  the  Philippines,  the  American  forces  being  very  much 
scattered.  A  compact  body  of  troops  can  go  anywhere 
and  rout  a  particular  band  of  insurgents.  This  is  on 
the  surface  and  supplies  just  ground  enough  for  the 
official  assurance  that  the  islands  are  "pacified." 
According  to  the  wiseacres  at  headquarters  a  few 
robber  bands  are  still  roaming  about  the  country  which 
is  otherwise  rapidly  settling  down.  The  real  facts  are 
that  the  towns  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and 
organised  resistance  on  a  large  scale  is  at  an  end,  but 
directly  a  small  force  goes  outside  the  fortified  area  the 
jungles  are  alive  with  riflemen  and  the  new  mode  of 
conflict  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  old  one.  It  is 
now  admitted  by  the  most  capable  American  officers 
serving  in  Luzon  that  the  "  rebels  "  have  still  at  least 
20,000  Mauser  rifles  at  their  command.  Of  the  rifles 
that  have  been  captured  a  very  small  proportion 
appear  to  be  Mausers.  In  the  north  four  "  Generals  " 
still  seem  to  be  active  and  9,000  American  troops  are 
watching  them.  There  are  33,000  American  troops 
holding  the  centre  of  the  island  in  isolated  garrisons 
and  6,000  in  the  south. 

The  conduct  of  the  American  troops  appears  to  be 
rapidly  degenerating  under  the  influence  of  the  climate 
and  semi-savage  warfare.  In  one  case  we  hear  of  an 
officer  instructing  an  outpost  to  fire  a  volley  every  half 
hour.  Surely  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  military 
commands  ever  issued  !  When  Albaz  was  taken  the 
outposts  fired  on  everyone  who  tried  to  enter  the  town 
and  the  commanding  officer  told  the  natives  "there 
were  no  amigos."  It  is  not  surprising  after  this  to 
learn  that  "the  people  show  no  trustworthiness  and 
even  try  to  impede  American  schemes  for  their  benefit." 
Sullen  indifference  characterises  the  occupied  towns, 
and  "  it  is  doubtful  if  they  hated  the  Spaniards  as  they 
hate  the  Americans."  There  was  of  course  some  racial 
tie  between  the  Filipinos  and  their  former  rulers,  but 
after  a  two  years'  occupation  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  an  American  who  speaks  a  single  native  dialect. 
The  insurgents  have  organisations  collecting  taxes  on 
their  behalf  which  get  in  a  good  deal  more  money  than 
the  regular  administration  when  such  is  in  force. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  promulgation  of  such 
facts  as  these  is  beginning  to  sink  into  the  electors' 
minds  and  cause  the  Republican  managers  serious 
misgivings. 

At  a  moment  when  affairs  in  the  Far  East  are  in  a 
state  of  solution  Europe  contemplates  the  complica- 
tions threatened  in  the  Near  East  with  more  than 
customary  concern.  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  are  pre- 
paring for  war,  and  if  Roumania  does  not  strike,  she 
will  hold  her  hand  solely  out  of  deference  to  the 
Great  Powers.  Russia  and  Austria  have  interests  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  which  would  be  jeopardised  by  a 
conflict,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  entanglements 
between  themselves  is  to  insist  that  the  minor  states 
settle  their  differences  without  resort  to  arms.  Austro- 
Russian  action  will  probably  resolve  itself  into  coercion 
of  Bulgaria.  Sofia  has  for  long  been  the  centre  of  an 
agitation  maintained  by  the  Macedonian  Committee 
which  aims  at  the  appropriation  of  Turkish  territory. 
Subjects  of  Roumania  resident  in  Bulgaria  have  been 
blackmailed  in  support  of  the  movement,  and  when 
blackmail  was  no  longer  possible  or  safe  have,  in  the 
euphemism  of  such  organisations,  been  removed. 
There  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  Roumania  has 
a  good  case  against  Bulgaria,  and  is  prepared  to  exact 
retribution  for  an  intolerable  series  of  outrages. 

The  Austrian  Emperor's  seventieth  birthday,  cele- 
brated on  Saturday  last,  brought  into  vivid  relief  the 
lonely  and  pathetic  figure  on  whose  continued  presence 
at  the  head  of  the  dual  Empire  so  much  depends. 
Domestic  sorrows  and  political  troubles  that  would 
have  broken  most  men  so  tenderly  constituted  appear 
only  to  have  aged  the  septuagenarian,  who  a  year  ago 
is  said  to  have  agreed  to  take  a  certain  cure  when  he 
grew  old.  It  is  difficult  not  to  reflect  what  might  have 
happened  had  the  assassins  who  struck  down  both  his 
Empress  and  his  ally  aimed  instead  at  the  venerable 
person  of  Francis  Joseph.  The  succession  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Throne  will,  there  is  too  much  reason 
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to  fear,  hardly  be  accomplished  with  the  ease  that  has 
marked  the  accession  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
Italy. 

Count  von  Waldersee's  appointment  and  the  Paris 
Exhibition  have  one  point  in  common,  if  we  may  accept 
the  assurances  of  Emperor  and  President.  When  pre- 
senting the  Count  with  his  Marshal's  baton  the  Kaiser 
expressed^  belief  that  the  Chinese  expedition  will  prove 
a  guarantee  of  peace  among  the  European  Powers  and 
do  much  to  advance  the  ideal  of  the  Hague  Conference. 
In  distributing  Exhibition  awards  President  Loubet 
declared  that  the  Exhibition — "  this  ephemeral  organi- 
sation " — has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  stronger 
bonds  between  governments  and  peoples.  The  Em- 
peror knows  that  international  harmony  in  China  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  consciousness  of  a  common  danger  ; 
the  President  that  the  Exhibition  so  far  from  exemplify- 
ing international  good-will  has  afforded  evidence  of 
international  resentment.  Not  less  insubstantial  than 
the  Hague  pageant  itself  will  be  the  contribution  of 
China  and  the  Exhibition  to  the  reign  of  peace. 

The  strike  which  has  dislocated  the  business  of 
South  Wales  turns  on  an  issue  which  has  of  late  too 
frequently  been  the  cause  of  what  are  called  "  labour 
conflicts."  Mr.  Ritchie's  statement  of  the  Taff  Vale 
case  shows  that  while  the  ostensible  point  involved  is 
the  re-instatement  of  a  signalman  in  a  particular  signal- 
box,  the  real  question,  as  the  "Times"  special  corre- 
spondent explains,  is  that  of  representation.  Are  the 
men  to  be  allowed  to  negotiate  with  the  directors 
through  the  railway  employes'  organisation  ?  At 
present,  the  directors  decline  to  meet  Mr.  Bell,  the 
secretary,  in  spite  of  the  Board  of  Trade's  advice  to 
them  to  do  so.  On  the  Great  Eastern,  the  employes 
have  delivered  a  statement  of  grievances  which  fills 
163  sheets  of  foolscap.  They  desire  an  immediate  reply 
to  their  representations,  but  163  sheets  of  foolscap, 
dealing  with  matters  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  company,  are  naturally  not  to  be  disposed  of  out 
of  hand. 

The  railway  companies  are  getting  themselves 
thoroughly  disliked  over  the  question  of  excess 
luggage.  Dear  coal  and  troubles  with  their  employes 
have  apparently  soured  the  temper  of  the  directors, 
and,  we  admit,  they  have  been  severely  tried  of  late. 
But  they  make  a  great  mistake  in  trying  to  recoup 
themselves  by  harassing  the  ordinary  traveller.  The 
real  offenders  are  the  wealthy,  who  travel  with  a  retinue 
of  servants  and  mountains  of  luggage.  Anyone  who 
goes  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn — as  who  does  not  ? — 
must  admit  that  the  amount  of  baggage  which  the 
shooting-tenant  has  hitherto  had  carried  for  nothing  is 
out  of  all  reason.  These  are  the  people  who  ought  to 
pay  and  who  can  do  so.  The  companies  should  raise 
the  weight  that  is  allowed  free,  and  then  enforce  the 
scale  systematically.  If  they  are  wise,  the  railway 
companies  will  avoid  worrying  passengers  about  a 
couple  of  portmanteaux.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
Continental  railways  allow  next  to  no  luggage  free. 
But  then  their  fares  are  lower. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Howe  has  invented  a  vote-recording 
machine  which  we  trust  some  returning  officer  will  be 
enterprising  enough  to  try  at  the  general  election  in  the 
autumn.  It  would  be  too  long  to  describe  the  mechanism 
of  "  Eureka,"  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  voter  enters 
a  turnstile,  pulls  a  handle  which  records  his  vote  for  one 
of  the  candidates,  and  is  then  released  and  passes  out. 
The  present  system  of  making  a  cross  against  a  name 
results,  as  everyone  knows,  in  a  percentage  of  spoiled 
papers,  as  a  good  many  near-sighted  or  unsteady  voters 
put  their  mark  opposite  no  name  in  particular,  while 
others  amuse  themselves  by  scrawling  abuse  of  one  or 
both  candidates.  Then  again  Mr.  Howe's  machine 
would  prevent  the  frequency  of  recounts,  as  it  often 
happens  that  through  carelessness  or  malice  bundles  of 
voting  papers  are  overlooked,  or  the  crosses  assigned 
to  one  candidate  when  in  reality  they  have  been 
given  to  another.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
turnstile  and  the  bell  handle  would  solve  to  a  great 
extent  the  illiterate  question,  as  there  are  amongst  this 


class  many  voters  who  can  read  but  who  cannot  write. 
In  Ireland  particularly  "  Eureka  "  would  be  useful. 

"  The  Queen's  Majesty  considers  it  not  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God,  nay  rather  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Church  that  the  image  of  Christ  crucified  together  with 
those  of  Mary  and  John  should  be  placed  as  heretofore 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  church,  where  they 
might  more  widely  be  seen  by  the  lay  people."  So  an 
Elizabethan  Bishop  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  "The  introduction  of  such  an. 
ornament "  (that  is  such  a  rood  screen  as  above 
described)  "  would  mark  the  church  as  a  ritualistic 
instead  of  a  national  Church  such  as  was  contemplated 
at  the  Reformation."  So  the  learned  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  London — Dr.  Tristram — in  refusing  the 
unanimous  application  of  the  Vestry  of  S.  Anselm, 
Pinner,  to  accept  the  gift  of  such  a  rood  screen 
as  Elizabeth  wished  should  adorn  our  churches.  "  No 
Bishop  shall  grant  any  patent  to  any  Chancellor 
for  any  longer  time  than  the  life  of  the  grantee  only, 
nor  otherwise  than  with  express  reservation  to  himself 
and  his  successors  of  power  to  execute  the  said  place 
either  alone  or  with  the  said  Chancellor."  So  the 
Anglican  Church  of  post-Reformation  days  in  the  Canons 
of  1640.  Now  hear  the  Doctor,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  :  "I  have  been  able  to  trace  no  such 
a  right  "  (as  for  the  Bishop  to  make  such  a  reservation 
as  above)  "  since  the  Reformation."  Dr.  Tristram  might 
with  advantage  return  to  his  books. 

We  gather  from  a  letter  in  the  "  Times  "  of  Wednes- 
day that  a  committee  has  been  formed  with  the  object 
of  erecting  memorials  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  John 
Ruskin  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Surely  a 
curious  association  of  names.  Ruskin's  genius  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  a  memorial  in  the  national  Walhalla  ; 
but,  as  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  pointed  out,  the  further 
disfigurement  of  the  Abbey  by  the  inclusion  of  another 
of  these  memorials  is  a  singularly  infelicitous  memento 
of  Ruskin's  work.  In  the  case  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Westminster  there  is  simply  nothing  to  be  said  in 
excuse  of  such  Philistinism.  True,  he  succeeded  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  peerage  and  to  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes  in  a  very  wealthy  country.  To  say  that  the 
late  Duke  bore  his  rank  with  dignity,  that  he  devoted 
a  certain  portion  of  his  enormous  income  to  charitable 
objects,  that  he  was  an  honourable  patron  of  the  turf, 
that  he  improved  his  Mayfair  property,  is  merely  to  say 
that  he  was  an  English  duke.  "  Most  blameless  was 
he,  center'd  in  the  sphere  of  common  duties  :  "  but  our 
Abbey  will  have  to  be  enlarged  as  well  as  disfigured  if 
it  is  to  receive  memorials  of  all  our  public-spirited  and 
philanthropic  peers.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  culture,  seconded  this  proposal  ! 

During  the  past  week  the  City  has  shown  no  sym- 
ptoms of  recovery  from  the  financial  paralysis  from 
which  it  has  been  suffering  for  some  time  past.  From 
one  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  other  stagnation 
has  been  the  one  conspicuous  feature,  and  as  dealings 
have  visibly  decreased,  so  have  dealers.  A  return  of 
activity  cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future,  in- 
deed it  seems  more  than  probable  that  patience  will  have 
to  be  exercised  until  both  the  American  and  English 
elections  are  over.  It  is  not  surprising  that  prices  have 
generally  declined,  for  when  there  is  no  incentive  to 
buy,  the  bear  emerges  from  his  den.  Gilt-edged 
securities,  Home  Rails,  Americans  and  South  African 
Mines  have  all  fallen  fractionally,  but  Australian 
Mines  have  slightly  improved.  While  International 
stocks  have  not  changed,  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  copper  has  adversely  affected  the  price  of  Rio 
Tintos  and  Anacondas.  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  1st 
debentures  have  risen  to  130  on  the  settlement  of 
a  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  award,  that  has 
been  arrived  at  between  the  committees  representing 
the  two  classes  of  debentures.  This  scheme  will  be 
submitted  to  the  bondholders  at  meetings  summoned 
for  6  September  and  if,  as  seems  practically  certain,  it 
is  unanimously  approved,  a  formal  request  will  be  sent 
to  the  Foreign  Office  asking  Lord  Salisbury  to  arrange 
with  the  American  Government  to  accept  the  award. 
Consols  closed  yesterday  98J, 
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THE  RESCUE  AND  AFTER. 

THE  news  for  which  Europe  has  been  waiting-,  in 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  since  the  Legations 
were  first  permitted  to  send  out  news  of  their  survival 
has  at  last  been  received.  By  a  splendid  effort  of 
endurance  as  well  as  of  fighting  power,  the  inmates 
have  been  rescued  veritably  "  from  the  jaws  of  hell," 
when  they  were  within  an  ace  of  being  swallowed  up. 
The  armistice,  which  "had  been  continually  violated," 
was  evidently  thrown  to  the  winds  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  attempt  to  use  the  Ministers  as  hostages  had 
failed.  In  removing  their  own  persons  beyond  reach 
of  immediate  danger,  the  Court  party  abandoned  them 
to  the  mercy  of  their  assailants.  There  ensued,  as  we 
had  anticipated,  a  period  of  great  danger.  The  attack 
was  "renewed  furiously"  as  the  Allies  approached; 
and  it  was  by  a  supreme  effort  that  the  wearied  troops 
— aroused  during  the  night  by  the  sound  of  the  fight- 
ing— made  their  way  into  the  city  in  time.  But  the 
defence  and  the  relief  had  been  conducted  under 
almost  every  conceivable  form  of  mental  and 
bodily  strain — the  certainty  of  massacre  if  the  arms  of 
the  defenders  were  enfeebled  by  starvation  before  the 
relieving  force  could  fight  its  way  through  a  series  of 
prepared  positions,  held  by  troops  exceeding  its  own 
many  times  in  number,  under  conditions  of  physical 
hardship  scarcely  surpassed  during  the  march  to 
Kumasi.  Both  feats  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
impossible  if  the  Chinese  had  been  equal  in  military 
capacity  to  their  adversaries.  But  the  losses  incurred 
show  that  the  resistance  offered  was  not  altogether 
inconsiderable ;  and  though  it  may  be  true,  as  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald  once  told  us,  that  the  besieged  sur- 
vived only  through  the  cowardice  of  the  besiegers,  the 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  more  than  a  third  of  its 
number  is  a  proof  of  the  stress  which  the  garrison 
endured. 

The  first  act  of  the  drama  which  the  Empress  and 
her  clique  have  been  so  long  preparing  is  thus  brought 
to  a  close.  Communication  with  Peking  was  cut  off 
practically  on  6  June,  and  the  siege  of  the  Legations 
began  on  the  20th.  A  decree  of  the  24th  ordered 
"  the  Ministers  of  the  various  Powers  ...  to  leave 
the  capital  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  Legations 
were  then  to  be  sealed  up,  and  the  flagstaffs  cut  down." 
Instead,  the  flags  of  the  various  Powers  float  now  over 
the  walls  of  Peking.  They  who  thought  that  the 
massacre  or  expulsion  of  the  Ministers  would  close  the 
chapter  of  official  relations  with  foreigners  are  them- 
selves in  flight  ;  and  the  Imperial  City  is  in  possession 
of  the  invader.  With  an  eagerness  due  measurably,  no 
doubt,  to  political  anxiety  but  measurably  also  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  conditions,  people  are  asking,  already, 
What  next  ?  When  the  armies  of  a  Western  State  are 
defeated,  and  its  capital  is  occupied,  we  know  what  to 
expect.  The  Government  remains  to  represent  the 
nation,  and  enters  upon  negotiations  for  peace.  But 
Western  Governments  do  not  begin  war  by  trying  to 
massacre  Ministers,  nor  besiege  Legations  as  a  feature 
of  the  campaign.  The  Empress  and  the  gang  who  accom- 
pany her  are  flying  from  the  anticipated  punishment  of 
their  crime.  They  have  copied  the  example  of  their 
predecessors,  in  i860,  in  disregarding  the  sanctity  of 
envoys,  and  are  copying  it  also  in  flying  from  conse- 
quences which  they  measure  by  their  own  standard. 
They  are  right  in  a  sense.  The  incident  is  not  closed 
by  the  rescue  of  the  Legations,  nor  even  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Peking.  It  would  not  have  been  ended  even  if 
the  Ministers  had  been  escorted  previously  to  the  coast. 
If  the  guilt  of  massacre  has  been  avoided,  through  the 
heroism  of  those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  the  guilt 
of  attack  remains.  There  remains  also  the  task  of 
setting  up,  instead  of  the  authority  which  countenanced 
these  crimes,  an  authority  which  may  inspire  confi- 
dence that  they  will  not  be  repeated,  and  which  may 
offer  some  chance  of  progress  and  good  government 
for  China  herself.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the  flight  of 
the  Court.  The  answer  to  the  question  where  power 
in  China  lies  has  been  indicated  in  articles  published 
recently  in  the  Saturday  Review.  That  it  does  not 
reside  solely  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Kwang  Su  has  been  effaced  since  the  coup 


d'etat  of  1898.  How  important,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  personality  is,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  E)mpress 
never  ventures  to  let  him  out  of  her  grasp.  He  accom- 
panied her  in  her  migrations  between  Peking  and  the 
Summer  Palace  ;  and  he  accompanies  her,  doubtless,  in 
her  flight.  If  he  could  escape  and  reach,  say,  the 
Yangtze  region,  he  would  be  acclaimed  as  the  legiti- 
mate ruler  that  he  is.  It  is  said  that  when  the  present 
Viceroy  of  Nanking  took  leave  of  the  Empress,  some 
months  ago,  after  a  visit  to  Peking,  her  parting  request 
was  that  he  would  stamp  out  Reformers  within  his 
jurisdiction  ;  but  he  replied  that  it  was  impossible  ; 
for  though  you  may  prevent  people  speaking  you 
cannot  prevent  their  thinking  !  If  the  tale  is  not  true, 
it  is  well  found  ;  and  it  derives  additional  significance 
from  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Reform  party 
have  been  speaking  out  frankly,  during  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  at  various  places  within  Liu  Kun-yi's 
viceroyalty  and  elsewhere.  Petitions  to  the  Powers  of 
Europe  to  restore  the  Emperor  have  been  drawn  up, 
not  surreptitiously,  but  translated  and  openly  published 
with  the  names  of  the  principal  signatories  appended, 
in  the  "  North  China  Herald,"  within  the  last  two 
months.  That  this  should  be  adventured  by  men 
living  in  Shanghai,  where  the  foreign  municipality 
would  oppose  obstacles  to  their  arrest,  is  less  surpris- 
ing than  that  it  should  be  adventured  in  the  very  vice- 
regal capital  of  Nanking,  and  in  a  province  governed 
by  a  Manchu  nominee  of  the  Empress,  dike  Honan.  No 
one  who  has  observed  the  indications  of  popular  and 
official  opinion  in  China  during  the  last  two  years  will 
doubt  that  the  reinstatement  of  the  Emperor,  with  a 
council  composed  of  progressive  instead  of  reactionary 
officials,  would  be  welcomed.  The  problem  is  how  to 
bring  it  about.  We  desire,  for  widely  divergent 
reasons,  to  get  possession  of  both  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  as  the  only  way,  apparently,  in  which  one  can 
be  detached  from  the  other,  and  one  exalted  and  the  other 
suppressed.  The  anxiety  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
provincial  magnates  for  the  Empress' personal  safety  may 
be  simulated  or  real.  It  is  at  any  rate  unnecessary,  as 
the  Western  Governments  will  not  lower  themselves  to 
her  standard  by  meting  out  to  her  the  fate  she  designed 
for  their  representatives.  Bearing  in  mind  the  state- 
ment in  that  pathetic  letter  from  a  youthful  member 
of  the  British  Legation,  who  has  fallen  since  in  its 
defence,  that  she  had  "come  in  from  the  Summer 
Palace  in  a  towering  rage  ....  and  with  nine  or 
ten  thousand  soldiers  at  her  back  had  decreed  that 
every  foreigner  in  Peking  was  to  be  massacred  that 
night  " — bearing  in  mind  such  evidence  of  an  intent 
which  every  effort  has  since  been  made  to  fulfil — the 
Powers  may  deem  it  necessary  so  to  dispose  of  her  that 
she  shall  not  be  able  to  recommence  similar  intrigues. 
But  the  measures  devised,  whatsoever  they  may  be, 
will  differ  widely  from  those  which  will  properly  be 
applied  to  the  Tuans  and  Tungs  and  Kang  Yis  of  her 
entourage. 

We  have  said  that  the  curtain  was  only  pushed 
aside,  on  the  east,  to  permit  the  entry  of  the  troops. 
It  remains  still  closely  drawn  on  the  west.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Empress  has  really  fled. 
That  she  should  do  so  is  in  accordance  with  precedent; 
and  is  a  natural  consequence  of  her  own  fears.  But 
precedent  does  not  always  hold  good.  It  would  be  in 
accordance  with  precedent  that  she  should  fly  to  Jehol, 
since  that  is  where  Hien  Feng  sought  refuge  in  i860. 
But  rumour  has  it  that  she  is  making  for  Si-ngan. 
Such  a  decision  would  be  momentous,  for  it  would  seem 
to  imply  a  purpose  of  changing  the  capital.  Jehol  is 
simply  a  hunting  palace  in  Mongolia  :  retreat  thither 
would  imply  a  purpose  of  return.  But  Si-ngan  is  far 
away  in  the  interior,  in  the  province  of  Shense. 
Nor  is  the  project  suddenly  conceived.  It  was 
broached  during  the  war  with  Japan  ;  and  would  have 
been  put  in  execution,  probably,  if  the  Japanese  had 
advanced  on  Peking.  We  remarked,  last  week,  that  it 
had  been  urged  again  by  the  Manchu  members  of  the 
Council,  but  opposed  by  the  three  great  Viceroys  of 
Nanking,  Wuchang  and  Canton.  Si-ngan  was  an 
Imperial  city  B.C.  It  had  long  become  only  a  provincial 
capital  in  Marco  Polo's  time  ;  but  he  speaks  with 
admiration  of  its  grandeur,  and  von  Richthofen  and 
others  who  have  visited  it  within  recent  years  echo  his 
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praise.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  four  chief  cities  of  China. 
A  difficulty  has  been  found  in  its  citizens  being  largely 
Mohammedan,  and  that  the  troops  who  were  engaged 
lately,  under  Tung  Fuh-siang,  in  suppressing  a  Moham- 
medan rebellion  in  the  Shin-Kan  viceroyalty  ^  would 
scarcely  be  popular  as  an  escort  or  popularise  the 
advent  of  the  Court.  The  acting  Governor  of  Shense 
is  a  Manchu,  though  reputed  to  be  liberally  inclined  ; 
the  acting  Viceroy  of  the  two  provinces  of  Shense  and 
Kansuh  is  of  the  Empress'  way  of  thinking,  though  a 
Chinese;  and  Viceroys  possess,  as  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  note,  great  power  within  the  limits  of  their 
domain.  Si-ngan  possesses,  moreover,  the  merit  of  in- 
accessibility. If  the  Imperial  Court  were  established 
there,  its  members  probably  think  that  they  would  be 
free  both  from  the  presence  of  foreigners  and  the 
pressure  which  has  rendered  life  hateful  to  them  during 
recent  years.  How  the  Powers  will  set  themselves  to 
deal  with  the  situation  which  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Court  to  such  a  remote  region  would  create,  is  a 
problem  that  will  require  consideration,  if  the  design 
is  realised.  Our  best  advisers  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters  connected  with  the  Imperial  Government  and 
its  doings,  will  be  the  great  Viceroys  against  whose 
advice  the  Imperial  migration  is  being  carried  out. 


THE  NEW  KING  OF  ITALY. 

THE  new  King  of  Italy  descends  directly  in  the  male 
line  from  Humbert  of  the  White  Hand,  Count 
of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1056 ;  his  house  has  had  as 
counts  and  dukes  forty-one  sovereign  rulers  ;  he  is 
himself — we;  leave  out  the  titular  Kings  of  Jerusalem, 
Cyprus  and  Armenia — the  tenth  King  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  and  the  seventh  King  owning  no  over- 
lord. The  house  has  produced  Saints  and  Blessed, 
Popes  and  Cardinals,  fighting  men  of  the  finest  quality, 
statesmen  of  the  subtlest  parts,  and  sovereigns  with 
such  attributes  as  the  Great,  the  Good,  the  Holy,  the 
Peaceful,  the  Venerable,  the  Hunter,  the  Warrior,  the 
Lesser  Charlemagne.  Tough  material  truly,  from 
which  to  fashion  the  monarch  of  a  modern  revolutionary 
throne  with  a  representative  government  that  has  no 
liking  for  kingly  initiative.  There  is  something  incon- 
gruous in  the  contemplation  of  a  son  of  Savoy  in  such  a 
position  ;  the  very  title  of  the  new  King  disquiets  and 
disturbs  the  historical  mind.  He  is  called  Victor 
Emmanuel  III.,  and  he  would  certainly  be  the  third 
Victor  Emmanuel  if  there  were  any  longer  a  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  but  as  King  of  United  Italy  he  is  only 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  If  regard  were  had  to  the  clear 
and  common-sense  niceties  which  help  to  make  history 
easier,  then  he  should  be  styled  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
and  III.  As  it  is  his  style  and  title  convey,  not 
that  his  grandfather  secured  the  rest  of  Italy  by 
the  popular  voice,  but  simply  that  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  forcibly  annexed  the  other  states  of  Italy, 
continuing  the  numeration  of  its  sovereigns  as  if  no 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  had  ever  come  into  being.  But 
accuracy  of  thought  is  out  of  fashion  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  ordering  of  ideas  is  out  of  gear,  and  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  this  obvious  maxim  of  elementary 
history  ever  noted  even  in  a  clerical  journal. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  assassination  of  King 
Humbert  we  pointed  out  that  the  Crown  Prince  had 
been  an  enigma,  that  but  little  was  known  of  him  by 
the  nation  at  large.  The  position  to  which  he  has  now- 
succeeded  has  not  yet  proved  the  key  to  this  enigma. 
The  newspaper  biographies  are  scanty  and  obviously 
padded  :  that  he  was  studious,  methodical,  careful 
of  detail,  chary  of  speech,  with  unquestionable 
energy,  with  resolution  of  a  sort,  with  the  faculty  of 
organisation,  an  adept  at  soldiering,  plucky  like  the 
rest  of  his  house — all  this  we  had  known  before,  and 
his  figure  still  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  certain  vague- 
ness and  incertitude  of  outline,  wanting  at  present  in 
the  essential  royal  quality  of  charm.  It  is  early  yet 
to  speak  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  and  one  might  wish 
to  defer  judgment  until  stirring  events  had  put  his 
powers  to  the  proof.  But  his  reign  has  begun  ; 
he  has  delivered  two  public  utterances;  he  has 
passed  his  Ministers  in  review  in  a  lengthy  Minis- 
terial   convocation.      His    public    utterances  cannot 


escape  comment,  for  while  they  have  satisfied  slipshod' 
Conservatives  and  delighted  professional  Constitu- 
tionalists, the  new  King  seems  to  us  to  have  missed 
in  them  the  first  and  most  natural  opportunity  of  an- 
nouncing that  new  departure  in  the  royal  policy  of 
which  his  kingdom  stands  so  sorely  in  need.  And  with 
the  first  and  natural  opportunity  gone,  only  an  ugly 
and  unnatural  crisis  may  bring  a  second. 

The  King's  first  public  utterance  was  his  proclama- 
tion to  the  Italian  people  dated  at  Monza  on  2  August, 
five  days  after  the  assassination  of  King  Humbert. 
It  is  fit  that  it  be  received  in  respectful  silence  for 
its  touching  references  to  his  murdered  father,  con- 
ceived and  uttered  in  a  strain  of  filial  piety,  inspired 
by  the  sentiment  and  traditions  of  the  best  days 
of  the  House  of  Savoy.  And  we  pass  instead  to 
his  second  public  utterance,  to  the  speech  which  he 
read  from  the  Throne  to  the  senators  and  deputies. 
It  is  an  effectively  worded  document,  written  in  a 
language  rich  in  hyperbole,  addressed  to  a  people 
always  readily  contented  and  momentarily  con- 
vinced by  high-sounding  generalities.  The  speech 
indeed  contains  in  it  nothing  of  concrete,  nothing 
to  show  that  there  is  an  acute  financial  and 
social  problem  eating  out  the  heart's  core  of  the 
country,  that  there  is  a  people  taxed  beyond  the  endur- 
ance of  the  Saints,  that  the  hydra-headed  monster 
Anarchy  runs  riot  in  the  land  and  calls  for  another 
S.  George,  that  the  want  of  all  religious  education  in 
the  elementary  schools  has  helped  to  give  birth  to  this 
and  other  monsters  of  iniquity,  that  the  country  needs 
to  be  ridded  of  half  its  parasite  bureaucrats,  that  there 
is  a  Church  dispute  with  the  most  powerful  of  eccle- 
siastical potentates  whose  example  and  counsel  with- 
draws some  of  the  most  sterling  characters  from  all 
part  in  the  life  of  the  State.  It  is  only  an  old,  a 
prosperous,  a  Conservative  monarchy  that  can  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  formal  and  conventional  King's 
speech  :  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Italy  should  have 
dealt  with  unpleasant  realities  and  eschewed  altogether 
convenient  generalities.  It  is  here  that  the  young 
monarch  has  lost  his  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  is, 
what  we  believe  him  to  be  at  heart,  every  inch  a  King. 
"  Brave  words,  bravely  spoken  !  "  cries  in  a  rapture  a 
contemporary  of  ours  when  commenting  on  the  speech. 
Bravely  spoken  certainly,  for  the  King  has  a  ringing 
voice  and  a  kingly  presence,  but  we  fail  to  see  any 
special  bravery  in  words  which  shirked  the  real  issues 
at  stake. 

The  first  great  opportunity  has  been  lost  then, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  young  King  may 
not  yet  attempt  to  deal  with  the  real  evils  that  afflict 
his  kingdom.  Prudence  may  have  dictated  the  gene- 
ralities of  his  speech,  and  by  quieting  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  professional  Liberalism  he  may  hope  to 
acquire  a  freer  hand  for  a  silent  cleansing  of  the 
Augean  stable.  We  will  hope  that  this  may  be  so, 
though  the  critical  condition  of  Italy  seems  to  us  to 
require  at  present  quite  other  virtues  than  that  of 
prudence.  Meantime  there  is  pleasant  and  not  un- 
hopeful reading  about  the  King  in  the  newspapers. 
His  conduct  at  the  deplorable  railway  accident  of  Villa 
Spada  is  worthy  of  himself  and  the  House  of  Savoy. 
It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  his  surprise  visit  to  the  Guard- 
room of  the  Bersaglieri  at  the  Quirinal,  and  to  note  his 
eminently  Savoyan  demeanour  towards  men  and  officers. 
It  is  hopeful  to  read  of  the  severe  cross  examination  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  subjected  his  Ministers  at  the 
first  Council.  Accustomed  to  an  easy-going  master, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  wholly  satisfied  the  young 
King,  and  there  were  instant  rumours  of  a  Ministerial 
crisis  and  the  resignation  of  Ministers.  This  is  a 
particularly  hopeful  sign,  for  Italy  has  need  of  a  King 
who  by  personal  attention  to  Government  will  make 
government  by  faction  impossible  in  the  future.  Since 
the  assassination  of  King  Humbert,  Signor  Crispi 
has  once  more  come  to  the  front.  He  met  King 
Victor  at  Naples  ;  he  has  had  a  stirring  article  in  the 
"  Tribuna,"  and  a  somewhat  polemic  article  in  the 
"  Rivista  Marittima  ;"  the  "newspapers  are  busy  about 
him.  Rumour,  very  full  of  tongues  at  such  a  moment, 
has  it  that,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  antipathy  between 
the  two  men,  the  King  would  gladly  see  him  once  more 
as  President  of  the  Council.    We   have  no  kind  of 
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sympathy  with  a  politician  of  the  record  and  principles 
of  Francesco  Crispi.  Still  it  is  possible  that  under 
the  proper  control  of  a  strong  Royal  will,  his  courage, 
his  abilities  and  his  knowledge  of  subterranean  politics 
might  prove  most  serviceable  to  the  dynasty  and  the 
country.  Among  other  and  numerous  objections  to 
his  appointment,  it  is  curious  to  note  a  certain  feeling 
of  superstition,  for  Mazzini,  in  his  anger  against  the 
defecting  Republican,  prophesied  that  Crispi  would  be 
the  last  Prime  Minister  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 

As  we  have  implied,  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  has  so  far 
shown  no  sign  of  radically  changing  the  policy  of  the 
preceding  reign.  Great  is  the  work  of  reform  required 
of  him.  He  must  grant  State  aid  to  religious  educa- 
tion ;  he  must  reduce  his  army  and  increase  his  navy  ; 
taxes,  too,  have  to  be  reduced,  and  public  credit 
increased  ;  Italian  bureaucracy  needs  purgation,  and 
many  municipalities  require  Royal  intervention  ;  he  has 
to  bear  in  mind  that  unity  does  not  necessarily  mean 
uniformity  and  should  encourage  all  just  regional  aspira- 
tions ;  the  position  of  the  clergy  is  worthy  of  ameliora- 
tion. But  above  all  he  needs  to  aim  at  an  harmonious 
working  together  of  Church  and  State,  and  this,  in  the 
present  condition  of  Italy,  is  a  task  which  we  recognise 
to  be  as  arduous  as  any  ever  attempted  by  the  greatest 
rulers  of  the  world.  A  very  few  years  will  suffice  to 
show  whether  this  brave  young  monarch  will  have  the 
grit  and  courage  to  grapple  with  real  reforms,  or 
whether  he  will  weakly  succumb  to  wire-pullers  and 
continue  to  champion  a  cause  which  is  leading  to  the 
break  up  of  the  country. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

FOUR  months  have  elapsed  since  President  Loubet, 
heralded  by  the  exhilarating  music  of  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise," passed  into  the  gigantic  Salle  des  Fetes  and 
proclaimed  the  Exposition  Universelle  to  be  open.  It 
was  a  solemn  moment,  and  a  great  one ;  the  troubles 
of  the  past,  the  commercial  depression  of  quite  twenty 
months,  political  hatreds,  anti-Republican  conspiracies, 
widespread  anxiety,  general  unrest  :  all  these,  it  was 
believed,  were  to  be  dissipated  by  the  seven  months'  fete, 
all  these  were  to  give  place  to  peace,  comradeship,  and 
much-needed  prosperity.  In  England,  the  many  friends 
of  France  looked  sympathetically  across  the  Channel, 
hoping  that  the  Exhibition  would  indeed  fulfil  its 
mission  and  usher  in  a  happy,  honourable  future. 
In  France,  scarcely  a  person  doubted  that  he  would 
benefit  somehow  or  another  by  the  splendid  spectacle 
that  was  to  excite  the  world's  wonder.  The  whole  of 
Europe  had  shown  its  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
event  by  raising  national  pavilions  along  the  Seine, 
equipping  them  with  gorgeous  goods  and  the  rarest 
curiosities.  And  yet — in  spite  of  this  universal  effort, 
of  the  almost  universal  expressions  of  goodwill  bestowed 
upon  France  four  months  ago,  of  the  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  the  fairy  city  that  still  stands  to  be  courted 
and  admired — we  have  to  record  the  melancholy  fact 
that,  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  the  Exhibition  has 
been  a  lamentable  failure  ;  and  that  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  State  and  the  exhibitors  themselves  will  have 
increased  twofold  when  the  Exposition  Universelle 
brings  its  career  to  a  close  in  late  November. 

To  begin  with,  the  Exhibition  has  had  difficulties  to 
overcome  from  the  very  outset.  While  allowing  that 
MM.  Millerand  and  Picard  have  been  indefatigable  in 
the  way  of  making  speeches  and  attending  banquets,  we 
must  condemn  the  assurance  given  in  the  Chamber 
before  the  inauguration  that  the  Exhibition  was 
"  entirely  ready  ;  "  and  again  find  fault  with  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  for  lacking  the  courage  to  postpone  the 
opening  when  he  found  that  it  was  not  ready.  Nor 
can  we  overlook  the  fact  that  both  these  gentlemen 
have  been  guilty  of  mercenary  practices  and  much  mis- 
management. Had  they  waited  three  weeks  longer 
Parisians  would  have  been  spared  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
scaffolding,  the  humiliation  of  hearing  foreigners  com- 
plain, the  discomfort  of  stumbling  over  heaps  of  stones 
and  swallowing  clouds  of  dust.  Much,  possibly  all, 
would  have  been  accomplished  in  that  time  if  the  work- 
men had  had  the  Exhibition  to  themselves  ;  but  being 
pestered  by  the  public  and  instructed  by  M.  Millerand 


to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  were  still  engaged  in  hammering  when 
April  gave  way  to  May  and  May  to  June.  Parisians, 
however,  accepted  the  situation  with  admirable  patience, 
and  philosophically  found  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
exhibitions  never  are  finished  by  the  time  of  their  open- 
ing ;  but  provincials  who  had  gone  to  the  expense  and 
discomfort  of  a  long  journey  complained  even  more 
bitterly  than  the  foreigner  and,  like  every  "  special 
correspondent,"  circulated  the  news  that  Paris  would 
not  be  ready  to  "  receive  "  before  July.  This  naturally 
injured  the  Exhibition,  yet  not  so  severely  as  to  prevent 
it  being  well  patronised  after  Easter.  The  crowd  was 
not  cosmopolitan  but  composed  principally  of  Parisians, 
and  there  were  quite  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
satisfactory  show.  The  provinces  remained  stubborn  ; 
Englishmen  and  Americans — some  on  account  of  the 
war,  others  through  a  preposterous  fear  of  being 
insulted — held  back  also  ;  and  thus  the  foreign  element 
came  to  be  represented  chiefly  by  impecunious  Germans. 
But  the  matter  became  graver  when  the  attendance 
declined  rather  than  increased ;  when  the  electrical 
apparatus  (which  was  to  produce  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  fair)  failed  repeatedly  ;  when  complaints  went 
up  on  account  of  the  lack  of  gratuitous  outdoor 
attractions  ;  when  it  became  only  too  apparent  that 
MM.  Millerand  and  Picard  would  have  to  introduce 
countless  innovations  and  bring  about  a  hundred 
changes  if  the  Exhibition  were  really  to  succeed.  And 
here  it  is  interesting  and  amazing  to  note  that,  in  out- 
door recreations,  the  grounds  have  been  almost  barren  : 
for  this  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  fair.  The  "fete  de  nuit "  has  never  been  a 
regular  feature,  which  is  strange.  And  twice  a  week  the 
gardens  have  only  been  illuminated  really  brilliantly. 
Not  more  than  two  bands  have  played  in  this  vast  city 
by  the  Seine,  and  have  played  badly,  with  almost  inter- 
minable pauses.  Rare  music;  few  pleasures  "  en  plein 
air "  indispensable  in  an  Exhibition  ;  and  Paris  with 
her  reputation  for  brilliancy  to  sustain,  her  passion  for 
outdoor  life  to  gratify,  should  have  had  reason  to 
marvel  over  the  spectacle  in  the  grounds  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  admit  that  nights  could  be  spent  more 
pleasantly  on  the  boulevards  as  before.  Perhaps  MM. 
Millerand  and  Picard  believed  that  Parisians  would 
patronise  the  side-shows  in  the  Rue  de  Paris,  were 
there  no  gratuitous  amusements  in  the  grounds.  They 
sold  those  sites  at  preposterous  prices  in  the  beginning  ; 
no  doubt  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  do  their  best  for 
the  unhappy  managers  who,  in  order  to  secure  a  profit, 
were  compelled  to  demand  three,  four,  and  five  francs  for 
admission  and  to  give  several  performances  a  night.  But 
few  visitors  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  pay  so 
much  for  so  little  ;  and  consequently  the  side-shows,  like 
many  a  restaurant  and  cafe,  will  present  a  pitiable 
balance-sheet  in  November  if  they  are  not  reduced  to 
declare  themselves  bankrupt  before.  More  depressing 
still  will  be  the  returns  recorded  by  the  restaurants  ; 
Duval  and  Champeaux  paid  800,000  francs  for  their 
positions,  while  the  concessions  allotted  to  other  houses 
cost  500,000,  600,000,  and  700,000 ;  and,  although 
these  prosperous  concerns  will  not  be  ruined  by  their 
losses,  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  shareholders  who, 
with  thousands  more,  will  have  reason  to  condemn  the 
Exhibition.  Several  bankruptcies,  indeed,  have  already 
been  declared  ;  up  to  now  only  the  smaller  houses  have 
succumbed,  but  it  is  persistently  rumoured  that  many  a 
large  building  is  already  occupied  by  a  "  man  in  posses- 
sion "  and  that  considerable  collapses  are  inevitable. 
For  all  this  unfortunate  insolvency,  MM.  Millerand  and 
Picard  must  be  held  responsible.  Their  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  exhibitors  in  demanding  fabulous  sums 
for  concessions  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned  ;  and 
a  capital  idea  of  their  incompetency  may  be  gained  by 
glancing  at  the  condition  of  Vincennes.  Weeks  after 
the  opening  it  was  still  in  a  state  of  lamentable  con- 
fusion. In  spite  of  the  electrical  and  mechanical 
wonders  displayed  there  later  on,  their  distance  from  the 
Seine  was  so  considerable  that  no  one  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  undertake  the  journey  ;  and,  although 
Vincennes  was  described  as  an  "annex,"  separate  tickets 
were  required  for  that  particular  and  highly  important 
section  of  the  Exhibition. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  convince  MM.  Millerand  and 
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Picard  that  changes  were  imperative  and  to  persuade 
them  to  introduce  the  necessary  reforms,  the  career 
and  fate  of  the  Exhibition  might  have  been  different. 
Promptness  no  doubt  might  have  saved  the  situation  ; 
but  now  it  is  too  late:  Parisians  are  away  out  of  town  and 
foreigners  are  unlikely  to  flock  to  France  after  hearing 
of  the  failure  of  the  fair.  Out  of  the  65,000,000  tickets 
issued  more  than  50,000,000  remained  unused  !  And 
although  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  average 
number  of  paying  visitors  would  amount  to  at  least 
300,000  a  day,  not  more  than  110,000  (of  which  some 
40,000  enter  free  of  charge)  pass  the  turnstiles  now. 
Once,  and  once  only,  400,000  persons  occupied  the 
grounds  ;  but  even  in  the  season  the  average  atten- 
dance rarely  exceeded  200,000  which  (with  40,000  again 
on  the  "free  list")  shows  that  the  Exhibition  has  ever 
failed  to  realise  the  success  so  unhesitatingly  predicted 
for  it.  Assuming  (and  we  are  being  generous)  that 
the  returns  record  a  million  visitors  a  week  up  to  the 
close,  there  will  still  remain  some  30,000,000  tickets 
on  the  market  on  settlement  day.  Stamped  "  1  franc," 
they  never  cost  more  than  seventy-five  centimes  ;  now 
two  are  sold  for  forty  centimes,  while  the  Credit  Lyon- 
nais  is  glad  to  dispose  of  a  hundred  tickets  for  twenty- 
one  francs.  It  is  prophesied  the  tickets  are  likely  to 
sink  to  fifteen  and  even  to  ten  centimes  apiece  ;  and,  in 
November,  to  become  practically  worthless.  Other 
speculators  complain,  those  who  raised  enormous  hotels 
in  the  hope  of  realising  fortunes,  those  who  increased 
the  rent  of  their  flats  and  the  tariff  of  their  pensions 
for  the  same  mercenary  motive.  To-day,  however,  it 
is  easy  to  find  accommodation  at  reasonable  rates 
anywhere  and  everywhere  ;  there  is  no  amazing  reserv- 
ing of  rooms,  no  fear  of  being  turned  away  contemptu- 
ously, no  need  to  anxiously  engage  shelter  in  advance. 
Nor  need  tourists  be  afraid  of  overcrowding  in  the 
journey  to  Paris,  for  railway  companies  show  that  the 
number  of  visitors  to  Paris  this  July  was  smaller  than  in 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Ninety  days  more  ! 
And  then,  when  the  workmen  commence  the  task  of 
destruction,  we  may  expect  the  prevailing  discontent  in 
Paris  to  assume  a  highly  demonstrative  form.  The 
confidence  of  four  months  ago  has  long  been  shattered; 
disappointment  and  disgust  are  gradually  overtaking 
the  people.  But  danger  will  come  with  the  depression 
that  will  descend  upon  the  city  when  the  Chambers  re- 
assemble and  when  the  Nationalists,  seizing  this  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  attack  the  Government,  recommence 
their  disquieting  campaign.  How  far  the  efforts  of  the 
anti-Republican  party  will  succeed  in  provoking  tumult, 
is  a  question  that  time  alone  can  decide  ;  but  should  the 
friends  of  Captain  Dreyfus  keep  to  their  resolution  of 
clearing  up  the  "  affaire,"  it  is  certain  that  the  country 
S3  doomed  to  a  time  of  division  and  confusion.  And  it 
is  sad  and  unjust,  this  threatening  situation — for  if  the 
Exhibition  has  failed  financially  through  want  of  com- 
petent superintendence,  it  is  far  from  being  so  defec- 
tive in  its  other  and  larger  aspects,  as  to  deserve  cata- 
strophe for  its  reward.  We  sincerely  regret  its  failure 
as  we  sincerely  hoped  for  its  success. 


LORD  WOLSELEY'S  CENSURE. 

LORD  WOLSELEY'S  judgment  is  rendered  all  the 
more  bitter  by  reason  of  the  optimistic  and  mis- 
leading statements  to  which  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
recently  committed  himself.  The  most  authoritative 
military  expert  in  the  land  has  told  us  that  the  so-called 
Aldershot  division  is  totally  incapable  of  taking  the 
field  as  an  army.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have 
been  little  short  of  miraculous  if,  after  so  short  a 
training,  a  force  mainly  composed  of  militia  and  reserve 
battalions  had  been  able  to  do  so  :  and  Lord  Wolseley, 
in  even  comparing  this  heterogeneous  collection  of 
units  with  an  army  corps,  was  judging  it  by  too  lofty 
a  standard.  A  higher  state  of  efficiency,  however, 
might  have  been  reached.  But  that  it  was  not  attained 
may  be  attributed  to  several  causes. 

The  usual  curriculum  of  company  field  training  was 
undergone  by  the  regular  troops ;  while  the  militia, 
with  some  modifications,  performed  the  same  course. 
It  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  militia  officers  are  for 
the  main  part  utterly  incapable  of  carrying  out  satis- 


factorily such  work  ;  and  unfortunately  in  too  many 
cases  the  supervision  of  commanding  officers — about 
whose  selection  by  the  way  more  care  should  be  taken 
— affords  but  another  instance  of  the  blind  leading 
the  blind.  For  this  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  only 
the  officers  concerned.  The  system — which  until  now 
has  paid  such  scant  attention  to  their  training,  although 
they  are  called  the  backbone  of  the  army — has  been 
mainly  to  blame.  But  the  real  root  of  the  evil,  as 
regards  the  Aldershot  field  training,  lies  in  this. 
Brigadiers  and  their  staffs  have  so  much  work  to  do 
that  a  detailed  supervision  of  militia  field  training  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  brigades,  too,  in  some  cases  have 
been  much  too  large.  Until  recently  several  of  them 
consisted  of  as  many  as  eight  battalions.  Certainly 
this  state  of  things  has  now  been  altered.  But  the 
change  has  come  too  late  to  produce  any  tangible 
result.  A  competent  officer — there  are  plenty  in  the 
reserve — should  have  been  appointed  to  each  brigade, 
and  should  have  been  charged  solely  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  work.  At  Salisbury  this — at  any  rate 
as  regards  one  brigade — has  been  done  with  con- 
spicuous success.  The  lines  on  which  officers  were 
to  work  were  sketched  out  in  a  series  of  elementary 
lectures,  and  nothing  of  an  ambitious  nature 
has  been  attempted.  On  the  other  hand  at  Aldershot 
this  change  has  only  been  made  very  recently,  and 
hence  to  a  large  extent  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Lord  Wolseley's  remarks  however  were  not  confined 
to  the  shortcomings  of  regimental  officers.  Commanders 
of  higher  rank  came  in  for  their  share  of  blame.  Suit- 
able brigadiers  were  at  first  difficult  to  find.  Our  best 
had  already  proceeded  to  South  Africa.  But  now 
things  are  changed.  We  have  at  home  officers  who 
would  be  eminently  suited  to  the  work  of  commanding 
brigades  and  of  staff  officers.  Yet,  although  several 
additional  brigades  have  recently  been  formed,  no 
trouble  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  secure  experienced 
men,  with  the  result  that  our  brigades  are  now  mainly 
commanded  by  elderly  officers  who  had  rightly  been 
relegated  to  the  dignified  seclusion  of  depot  commands. 
Indeed  it  seems  as  if  the  Military  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment— which  by  the  way  is  far  too  much  "run  "by 
antiquated  civilian  clerks — had  broken  down  under  the 
strain  of  the  last  few  months.  More  attention,  too, 
might  certainly  have  been  devoted  to  battalion  and 
brigade  training ;  and  in  most  cases  the  scratch 
Generals  and  Brigade-Majors  who  now  do  duty  at 
Aldershot  require  practice  as  much  as  others.  But 
when  things  go  wrong,  blame  must  not  altogether  be 
withheld  from  the  officer  in  supreme  command.  An 
elderly  cavalry  General  of  no  particular  eminence  and 
in  poor  health,  who,  we  believe,  would  have  been  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  his  duties,  does  not  seem  the  proper 
person  to  undertake  the  extraordinarily  difficult  task 
of  transforming  a  comparatively  untrained  militia  in- 
fantry into  an  army  capable  of  maintaining  our 
home  defences.  True,  it  may  be  urged,  that  few 
officers  of  the  requisite  rank  were  available  on  the  active 
list.  But  in  times  like  these,  recourse  might  have  been 
had  to  the  retired  list,  where  several  generals  might 
have  been  found  who  bear  a  lesser  weight  of  years, 
and  possess  a  more  practical  acquaintance  with 
modern  military  requirements.  Still  in  fairness  to 
the  Generals  this  at  least  must  be  remembered. 
The  task  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form during  the  past  few  months  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally arduous  one.  In  ordinary  times  their  work — 
did  not  our  traditional  system  of  red-tape  impose  corre- 
spondence of  such  voluminous  dimensions — is  compara- 
tively easy.  Regular  regiments,  with  rare  exceptions, 
enter  a  district  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  in 
ordinary  times  the  General's  best  plan  is  usually  to  let 
well  alone.  But  the  circumstances  now  are  utterly 
different.  Out  of  loosely  organised  units,  officered  in 
the  main  by  those  who  of  necessity  do  not  know  their 
work,  an  efficient  field  army  had  to  be  created — an 
undertaking  which  demanded  ability  of  a  high  order 
and  boundless  energy.  But  such  points  are  not 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  public,  who  con- 
cern themselves  only  with  the  pertinent  issue  that 
our  field  army  for  home  defence  exists  as  an  organised 
force  solely  in  the  imagination  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 
Unfortunately  the  summer  is  nearly  ended,  and  there  is 
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little  time  to  rectify  matters  before  the  autumn  is 
upon  us.  After  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  remarks, 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done.  Company  field 
training,  to  be  followed  by  battalion  and  brigade  train- 
ing, must  be  commenced  de  novo,  and  steps  taken 
to  afford  officers  additional  opportunities  of  learning 
their  duties. 

There  are  still  two  more  points  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  unfortunate  field-day  which 
resulted  in  casualties  has  something  to  answer  for,  as 
have  the  public  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
great  outcry  then  raised  retarded  matters,  and  perhaps 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  Aldershot  headquarters 
staff  over-anxious  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  occur- 
rence, as  well  as  of  the  feeble  criticism  and  ignorant  abuse 
with  which  on  that  occasion  they  were  assailed.  More- 
over civilians  must  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  under 
normal  conditions,  and  when  the  garrison  consists  solely 
of  regular  troops  and  the  pick  of  our  staff  officers, 
things  always  work  smoothly.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  painful  fiascos  have  been  as  common  at 
Aldershot  as  at  other  places  and  in  other  armies. 


ENGLISH   RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

II. — The  London  and  North-Western. 

S  have  many  other  leading  lines,  the  London  and 
North- Western  has  grown  by  the  process  of 
amalgamation  and  absorption.  Its  title  was  adopted 
in  the  year  1846  when  the  old  London  and  Birmingham, 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
and  Grand  Junction  lines  were  united.  Subsequently 
other  sections,  of  which  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  and 
the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  are  the  most  important,  were 
taken  in  ;  and  the  system  now  extends  from  London  to 
Carlisle,  from  Holyhead  to  Cambridge,  and  from 
Swansea  to  Leeds,  whilst  its  through  coaches  may  be 
found  anywhere  from  Inverness  to  Plymouth.  Finan- 
cially it  must  be  conceded  the  premier  position  among 
English  railways.  In  round  figures  the  capital  of  the 
company  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  national  debt, 
and  its  engines  cover  a  mileage  of  three  miles  per 
second  for  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Much  of 
its  success  is  traceable  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Moon 
who  occupied  the  position  of  chairman  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  His  policy  was  one  of  caution,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  improvements.  He  ever 
regarded  his  company  as  a  commercial  undertaking 
which  existed  primarily  for  the  earning  of  dividends 
and  he  left  it  to  others  to  find  out  whether  such 
innovations  as  the  uniform  carriage  of  third-class 
passengers  or  the  adoption  of  dining  cars  could  be  made 
to  yield  a  satisfactory  profit.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
in  the  long  run  this  hesitation  has  been  without  benefit 
to  travellers,  for  when  once  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  particular  innovation  is  a  success  the  North- 
western has  a  way  of  taking  it  up,  with  material 
improvements  of  its  own. 

Towards  the  end  of  Sir  Richard  Moon's  career 
occurred  the  first  race  to  Scotland,  perhaps  the  most 
important  event  that  has  ever  happened  in  railway 
history.  Previously  to  the  summer  of  1888  the  com- 
pany had  never  made  any  effort  to  attain  a  high  average 
speed.  Although  generally  possessed  of  the  shortest 
and  easiest  routes  between  important  points  it  had  been 
content  to  occupy  the  same  time  on  the  journey  as  its 
less  favoured  rivals  and  had  never  sought  the  clear 
superiority  to  which  its  position  entitled  it.  However 
such  a  policy  may  be  regarded  by  an  impatient  traveller, 
it  has  the  merit  of  preventing  retaliation  in  the  shape  of 
cutting  rates  or  other  inconvenient  competition,  and 
enables  companies  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace  and 
goodwill.  But  in  the  summer  of  1888  the  completion 
of  the  Forth  Bridge  was  approaching  and  it  was  freely 
assumed  by  those  who  thought  themselves  able  to 
prophesy  that  the  west  coast  route  to  the  North  of 
Scotland  would  cease  to  be  of  any  importance  whatever. 
Euston  considered  that  the  time  had  come  to  throw  off 
its  lethargy.  The  race  itself,  which  attracted  world- 
wide attention,  came  to  an  end  without  either  side 
gaining  a  decisive  advantage,  but  it  left  behind  it  a 
vast  series  of  permanent  improvements  in  England  and 
started  foreign  nations  on  the  path  of  railway  progress 


so  effectually  that  more  than  one  has  outstripped  us 
altogether  in  matters  in  which  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  ourselves  supreme. 

Certainly  the  summer  of  1888  must  be  taken  as  the 
starting  point  from  which  dates  all  modern  progress  in 
facilitating  travel  on  the  North-Western  line.  Dealing 
first  with  the  Scotch  services,  the  time  occupied  by  the 
morning  trains  was  reduced  by  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
and  it  being  proved  that  the  new  speed  was  just 
as  safe   as   the  old   and   much   more   attractive  to 
passengers,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  new  after- 
noon train  leaving  London  at  2  o'clock.    This  train 
was  greatly  improved  in  the  summer  of  1893,  when 
corridored   and   connected   vehicles   with  third-class 
dining  cars  were  attached.    In  the  summer  of  1895 
came  the  great  race  to  Aberdeen,  which  was  the  most 
brilliant  railway  work  that  has  yet  been  done  in  Great 
Britain.    This  race  also  proved   indecisive,  and  the 
point  had  now  been  reached  when  all  the  competitors 
were  glad  enough  to  come  to  terms  which  would  put  a 
stop  to  indefinite  competition.    One  result  of  the  race 
however   was   a   vastly   improved   service   of  night 
trains.    We  should  perhaps  have  still  better  things  to 
record  but  for  the  unfortunate  accident  at  Preston  in 
1896  when  a  train  was  driven  at  an  absurd  rate  of 
speed  round  a  very  sharp  curve  with  disastrous  results. 
The  public  took  alarm,  and  from  that  moment  such 
changes  as  have  taken  place  in  the  North-Western 
service  to  Scotland  have  hardly  been  for  the  better. 
Two  years  ago  an  improvement  was  introduced  in  the 
morning    trains.     New    corridored    and  connected 
vehicles  were  put  on  the  service  with  luncheon  accom- 
modation, and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  North- 
Western,  though  still  maintaining  second-class  traffic 
on  its  own  local  services,  has  so  far  given  in  to  the 
democratic  ideal  as  to  make  these  trains  practically  of 
one  class  only,  open  from  end  to  end.    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  much  of  what  was  given  in  this  case  with 
one  hand  was  taken  away  with  the  other.    Owing  to  the 
addition  of  luncheon  cars  to  the  train,  the  refreshment 
stop  at  Preston  became  unnecessary,  but  passengers 
have  not  reaped  the  benefit  by  saving   the  twenty 
minutes  which  used  to  be  spent  at  Preston.    Speed  has 
been  reduced  so  that  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  destina- 
tion is  the  same  as  before. 

The  introduction  of  third-class  sleeping  cars  on  the 
night  trains  so  long  talked  of  seems  as  far  off  as  ever ; 
indeed  the  whole  Scotch  service  appears  to  have  settled 
down  to  a  period  bordering  on  stagnation.    On  the 
other   hand  the   last   few   years   have   witnessed  a 
complete  reorganisation  of  the  service  to  Ireland  via 
Holyhead.    When  Mr.  Acworth  wrote  his  well-known 
book  on  railways  in  1889,  he  drew  special  attention  to 
the  unsatisfactory  treatment  to  which  Irish  passengers 
were   subjected,  and   no   one  will   dispute   that  his 
criticisms   were   fully  justified.     There   existed  two 
services— the  Dublin  Packet  Company  and  the  North- 
Western  Railway.    The  boats  of  the  former  were  out 
of  date,  and  the  connecting  mail  trains  between  Euston 
and  Holyhead  were  slow  and  conveyed  only  first-  and 
second-class  passengers  at  express  fares.    The  North- 
Western  boats  were  newer  but  not  faster  than  their 
rivals,  whilst  their  connecting  trains  were  even  slower 
than  the  Irish  mails.    But  when  the  new  mail  contract 
came  into  operation  the  Dublin  Company  put  on  a  set 
of  very  fast  twin-screw  ships  and  the  mail  trains  were 
greatly  improved   in   speed  ;    refreshment  cars  were 
added  to  the  day  trains,  and  the  old  restriction  as  to 
class  abolished.     The  North-Western  company  thus 
found  that  if  it  was  to  keep  any  Irish  traffic  by  its  own 
boats  at  all  it  must  set  its  house  in  order.    The  fleet 
of  steamers  working  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  and 
Greenore,  though  consisting  of  vessels  that  were  by  no 
means  obsolete,  has  been  renewed  ;  and  the  new  sister 
ships  "  Hibernia  "  "  Anglia  "  and  "Cambria"  are  as 
fine  as  any  engaged  in  similar  work  in  the  world.  And 
to  correspond  with  the  smartening  up  of  the  sea  service, 
the  trains  running  to  and  from  Holyhead  have  been 
improved  beyond  all  recognition. 

The  remaining  chief  services  of  the  North-Western 
line  are  those  between  London  and  Birmingham, 
London  and  Manchester,  and  London  and  Liverpool  ; 
and  if  the  truth  be  confessed  none  of  these  are  quite  so 
good  as  the  importance  of  the  towns  deserves.  Between 
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London  and  Birmingham  the  Great  Western  Company 
is  making  great  efforts  to  secure  a  share  of  the  traffic, 
and  the  fact  that  Paddington  is  for  most  parts  of 
residential  London  much  more  convenient  than  Euston 
operates  to  some  extent  in  favour  of  the  Great 
Western,  but  as  the  North-Western  route  is  seven- 
teen miles  shorter  and  very  easy  to  work  it  will 
always  be  possible  for  the  latter,  if  it  cares  to 
exert  itself,  to  defeat  all  competition.  At  present  it 
is  content  to  beat  its  rival  by  ten  minutes  and  seems 
to  think  that  to  travel  112  miles  in  two  hours  and 
a  quarter  is  as  much  as  the  good  people  of  Birmingham 
have  any  right  to  desire.  From  London  to  Manchester 
there  are  no  less  than  four  competing  routes,  though  in 
this  case  as  usual  the  North-Western  line  is  shorter 
and  far  easier  than  any  of  the  others.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  service  by  each  of  the  three  routes  then  in 
existence,  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  time,  was  a 
very  good  one  ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  public,  an 
understanding  was  come  to  between  all  parties  that  no 
train  should  be  run  between  London  and  Manchester  in 
less  than  four  hours  and  a  quarter.  That  understand- 
ing, with  the  exception  only  of  an  incidental  connexion 
with  the  day  Irish  mail  which  covers  the  distance  in  four 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  has  ever  since  been  faithfully 
observed.  From  Paris  to  Calais  by  the  North  of  France 
railway  is  practically  the  same  distance  as  from  Euston 
to  Manchester  and  one  glance  at  the  foreign  Brad- 
shaw  will  show  the  vast  superiority  of  the  French 
service.  Considering  the  growth  of  population  and 
industry  in  the  Manchester  district  since  1886,  it 
can  hardly  be  argued  that  what  was  only  good  enough 
then  is  quite  good  enough  now.  The  North-Western 
do  not  hesitate  to  show  how  much  better  the  service 
could  be  made,  and  to  show  it  in  a  manner  most 
irritating  to  the  passenger.  They  run  a  train  from 
Euston  at  5-30  in  the  evening  which  travels  the  distance 
of  158  miles  to  Crewe  without  a  stop  at  the  rate  of 
50  miles  an  hour,  but  as  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
compact  to  allow  passengers  to  arrive  at  Manchester 
in  less  than  the  old  time  the  journey  of  31  miles 
from  Crewe  to  Manchester  is  made  to  consume  an  hour 
and  five  minutes. 

As  to  the  London  and  Liverpool  service,  here  the 
North-Western  have  things  all  their  own  way.  For 
many  years  the  distance  of  195  miles  occupied  four 
hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  but  recently  under  great 
pressure  the  time  was  reduced  to  four  hours  and  a 
quarter.  In  the  year  1893  the  old  Inman  Line  of 
Atlantic  steamers,  having  passed  under  the  American 
flag,  abandoned  Liverpool  and  made  Southampton  the 
headquarters  of  their  mail  boats  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  This  move  created  no  little  sensation,  and 
it  was  felt  that  unless  improvements  were  effected 
there  was  a  danger  of  other  lines  also  removing  to  a 
port  offering  greater  facilities,  and  in  the  result  the 
North-Western  Company  arranged  to  run  special  trains 
for  boat  passengers  right  through  to  the  ship's  side, 
thus  saving  them  the  trouble  and  expense  of  crossing 
the  town  of  Liverpool.  These  special  trains  are  now 
run  right  through  from  London  to  the  Prince's  Landing 
Stage  in  four  hours,  but  the  company  does  not  consider 
it  worth  while  to  give  the  same  advantages  to  the  home 
traveller  as  it  does  to  those  who  cross  the  ocean.  The 
best  trains  of  the  ordinary  service  will  apparently  con- 
tinue to  take  the  full  four  hours  and  a  quarter  for  some 
time  to  come.  Space  does  not  permit  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  various  services  given  by  the  North- 
Western  to  the  Lake  District,  to  the  sea-side,  or  to 
Buxton  and  other  tourist  centres,  though  these  are  all 
steadily  increasing  in  importance  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
do  more  than  name  such  cross-country  services  as  those 
between  Manchester  and  Leeds  and  Shrewsbury  and 
Hereford.    All  are  of  a  reasonably  high  standard. 

The  locomotive  stock  of  this  company  has  always 
attracted  considerable  interest.  In  what  may  be  called 
the  Middle  Ages  period  of  railway  development  the 
London  and  North-Western  possessed  a  large  number 
of  "  single  "  engines  which  did  their  work  with  great 
efficiency,  and  when  the  present  chief  engineer  took 
charge  he  designed  a  class  of  engines,  the  first  of  which 
.  ppeared  about  the  end  of  1874,  which  even  to-day 
work  many  of  the  best  trains  on  the  line  and  through- 
out their  long  career  have  been  phenomenally  successful. 


One  of  these  engines,  the  "  Charles  Dickens,"  has  been 
engaged  since  the  spring  of  1882,  with  few  intervals  for 
repairs,  between  Manchester  and  London  and  back 
every  week  day,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
done  a  greater  mileage  in  a  given  time  than  any  other 
engine  in  the  world.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  connexion  with 
the  introduction  of  the  compound  principle  that  the 
name  of  the  company  will  always  be  associated.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  an  experimental  express  engine  was 
built  at  Crewe  according  to  the  design  of  the  company's 
engineer  and  since  that  date  not  a  single  engine  of  the 
old  types  has  been  put  on  the  line  for  working  express 
trains,  whilst  no  less  than  six  different  patterns  of  com- 
pounds have  been  tried.  The  new  system  was  first  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  by  the  appearance  of  the 
"Marchioness  of  Stafford"  engine  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition  of  1885,  anc*  subsequently  the  "Jeanie 
Deans"  was  exhibited  at  Edinburgh  in  1890  and  the 
"  Queen  Empress  "  at  Chicago  in  1893;  whilst  at  the 
present  moment  "  La  France"  is  one  of  the  few  loco- 
motives representing  England  at  Paris.  Each  of  these 
engines  differs  from  its  predecessor  considerably  and 
marks  a  new  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  compound. 
The  principle  has  also  been  applied  with  success  to 
goods  traffic.  Much  controversy  has  taken  place  in 
the  engineering  world  over  all  these  engines,  and 
though  the  earlier  types  of  compounds  have  been 
abandoned,  and  though  other  companies  and  other 
nations  have  hesitated  to  apply  the  North-Western 
methods,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  company 
was,  in  this  direction  at  least,  the  pioneer ;  and  if  com- 
pound engines  of  rival  designs  in  France  and  America 
give  better  results  than  we  can  at  present  show  in 
England,  the  fact  need  not  detract  from  the  credit 
which  is  due  to  the  Crewe  authorities  for  having  first 
applied  the  principle  on  a  large  scale  and  attracted  to 
its  consideration  many  of  the  keenest  intellects  of  the 
day. 


BY   THE  CANAL. 

IT  has  not  an  inviting  sound,  that  word  canal ;  its 
suggestions  are  not  of  wild  flowers  and  woodland, 
of  birds  and  butterflies  and  bees.  One  thinks  rather 
with  a  shudder  of  the  black  sinuous  lengths  that  wind 
through  crowded  towns,  cold  dead  water  it  would  be  a 
shock  to  touch  as  it  might  be  to  touch  a  snake.  All  of 
us  whose  business  is  in  the  great  city  are  familiar  with 
these  grim  waterways,  grimy  with  coal  dust,  settled  as 
a  thick  scum  on  the  moveless  surface,  with  the  dreary 
miry  towpath,  flanked  and  shut  in  with  gaunt  heights 
of  brick  and  mortar,  relieved  only  by  stark  placards 
flaunting  the  vulgar  horrors  of  the  melodrama.  Not 
a  sign  of  life,  not  a  sign  of  healthy  movement,  except 
hour  by  hour  the  monotonous  thud  of  the  horse-hoof, 
towing  a  coal  barge  slowly,  laboriously,  barge  and 
bargee  alike  dark  and  dirty  as  the  water  itself.  The 
very  venue  for  a  low-life  tragedy,  "by  the  canal  "  calls 
up  visions  of  Quilps,  and  other  of  those  popular  and 
squalid  heroes  ;  or  it  suggests  some  story  of  brutal 
crime,  some  suicide  that  might  grace  a  halfpenny 
paper.  So  that  to  save  the  reader  any  disappointment, 
to  enable  him  who  scents  "a  good  murder"  to  turn 
away,  we  will  confess  at  once  that  we  have  here  no 
horrors  for  him.  For  by  a  canal  you  shall  see  one  of 
the  merriest  spots  in  all  the  south  country,  a  gay  little 
world  to  itself.  Surrey  has  many  sunny  spots,  but 
surely  none  so  gay,  none  so  instinct  with  life  in  the 
noontide  sun  of  August  or  July  as  a  certain  canal  bank 
we  have  in  mind. 

Leaving  Byfleet  Station  (up  side)  on  your  left,  as  you 
go  out,  you  will  come  to  a  wicket  in  a  belt  of  wood. 
Go  through  and  follow  the  narrow  path  among  the 
trees  ;  a  familiar  home  of  the  nightingale  and  sundry 
other  warblers.  The  wood  is  rare,  so  that  the  sunlight 
comes  through  easily  in  broad  patches,  showing  the 
purity  of  the  green  in  June  and  the  slight  suggestion 
of  age  in  July  and  August  with  a  clearness  impossible 
to  your  thick  and  sombre  woods  with  their  heavy 
melancholy  silence.  There  is  no  melancholy  here  ;  all 
is  lightness.  You  do  not  think  of  the  branches  as 
keeping  the  sun  out  but  of  the  interstices  as  letting  it 
in,  and  thus  the  tracery  of  the  leaves  is  easily  followed. 
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Still  there  is  wood  enough  to  make  you  feel  cut  off  from 
the  road  and  the  railway,  and  the  other  side  seems  to 
be  a  different  world  from  this.  You  come  out  of  the 
wood  unexpectedly,  as  it  were,  and  the  new  world  you 
have  come  upon  seems  wholly  unconnected  with  that 
you  left  behind  on  the  trees'  far  side. 

There  is  the  canal  right  before  you  ;  a  canal  truly, 
but  how  different  from  the  black  snakes  that  steal 
through  the  town  !  The  water  is  clear,  the  air  bright, 
and  the  bank  a  garden  of  flowers,  crowded  with  all 
kinds  of  life.  All  is  in  the  large  air,  free,  healthy, 
exhilarating.  The  water  lies  open  to  the  heavens  and 
takes  to  its  breast  the  blue  and  the  clouds.  Unlike  the 
city  canal,  too  dark  almost  to  take  a  shadow,  here  the 
water  catches  every  passing  shade  and  the  gentlest 
breeze  dapples  it  with  light.  Right  to  the  bottom,  here 
under  the  bank,  you  may  see  in  the  cone  of  refracted 
sunshine  the  feathery  foliage  of  the  rush  and  the  river- 
weed,  the  flash  of  the  emerald  and  crimson  stickleback, 
and  that  uncouth  monster,  the  future  dragon-fly,  swim- 
ming awkwardly.  And  the  banks  do  not  shut  out  the 
light,  but  with  their  thick  fringe  of  foliage  and 
flowers  just  take  off  any  stiffness  there  might 
be  in  the  line  of  the  water's  edge.  The  immense 
tufts  of  meadowsweet,  the  breaks  of  flowering  rush 
lavish  their  sweetness  on  the  artificial  "cut"  as  un- 
sparingly as  on  the  Test  or  on  the  Isis  itself.  And 
the  barges  that  after  long  resting  at  the  locks  follow 
the  towmen  leisurely  produce  no  sinister  effect.  Their 
green-painted  bows  look  fresh  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
white  shirt  with  the  broad  flapped  collar  of  the  bargee, 
set  off  with  scarlet  or  blue  neckerchief,  is  rather  a 
picturesque  than  a  depressing  feature.  Often  the  barge- 
man's children  are  with  him,  brown  happy  little  things, 
the  girls  as  athletic  as  the  boys. 

But  these  human  visits  are  rare  ;  they  are  interrup- 
tions of  the  life  of  the  canal  ;  not  unsightly,  they  may- 
be tolerated,  yet  you  are  glad  when  they  are  gone,  as  glad 
as  are  the  butterflies,  merry  little  skippers  and  common 
blues,  and  the  dragon-flies,  the  legitimate  inhabitants  of 
this  kingdom.  Man  may  have  made  the  canal,  but 
nature  has  taken  it  over  for  him,  and  turned  that 
whereof  his  unaided  intelligence  makes  a  hideous 
deformity  into  a  thing  of  beauty.  In  return  she  leaves 
him  a  right  of  way;  no  more.  If  he  stays,  even  if  he 
lingers,  he  is  an  interloper. 

The  sovereigns  of  this  realm  are  the  dragon-flies  ;  they 
sweep  up  and  down  the  water  as  conscious  of  their 
sovereignty  ;  birds,  flowers,  butterflies,  fishes,  all  take 
second  place.  The  flight  of  one  of  these  brilliant  insects 
is  the  most  majestic  in  the  world.  Reproduce  the 
dragon-fly  on  the  albatross  or  the  eagle's  scale  of  size 
and  we  dull  humans  would  recognise  that  he  is  incom- 
parable. There  is  nothing  like  him.  The  transparent 
texture  of  his  mighty  wings,  as  at  every  turn,  often  at 
a  tangent,  they  catch  the  sun,  makes  it  literally  true  to 
say  of  him  that  he  goes  in  a  flash.  Of  other  creatures, 
the  phrase  is  a  figure  ;  of  the  dragon-fly  it  is  a  descrip- 
tion. Watch  the  angles  at  which  he  can  turn,  the 
speed  with  which  he  ascends  and  descends,  see  him 
poised  and  apparently  motionless  ;  try  to  follow  the 
movement  of  the  wing  with  which  he  describes  his 
evolutions.  If  you  can  follow  it  at  all,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  slightness  of  the  effort.  Were  the 
dragon-fly  a  dull  coloured  creature,  his  flight  would 
still  make  him  magnificent.  But  when,  as  in  many 
species,  to  his  unparalleled  flight  he  adds  extreme 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  in  nearly  every  species  hand- 
some markings,  you  begin  to  realise  what  a  splendid 
order  of  beings  this  is.  And  just  because  they 
are  small  we  hardly  trouble  even  to  see  them  !  we 
philosophers,  who  have  assured  ourselves  that  size  is 
merely  relative,  and  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  essential  ! 
So  intelligent,  so  observativ  e  is  the  country  population 
of  England  that  not  one  pf  the  forty  odd  species  of 
British  dragon-flies  has  so  much  as  a  vernacular  name. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  recognition  the  yokel  has 
ever  accorded  the  dragon-flies  is  to  call  them  "  horse- 
stingers,"  apparently  because  they  do  not  settle  on 
horses,  and  cannot  sting.  Dragon-fly  is  a  good  name, 
for  in  every  attribute  but  that  of  mere  size  they  answer 
to  the  creature  of  the  fairy  tales.  This  dim  perception 
of  their  place  in  nature  does  folklore  reveal ;  for  the 
old  books  also   call   their  "fays"  and   we  believe 


"faeries."  When  they  were  first  called  dragon-flies 
it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  their  English  historian, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas,  can  tell  us?  He  has  done  much  to 
vindicate  these  neglected  insect-kings. 

Here  by  the  canal  we  may  see  rushing  straight  up 
and  down  stream,  the  king  of  these  insect-kings,  A/utx 
Imperator,  as  science  with  more  than  scientific  percep- 
tion entitles  him.  Science  which  could  and  should 
always  be  poetic,  sometimes  is  so.  King  and  emperor 
this  creature  truly  is.  One  of  the  very  largest  of  dragon- 
flies,  the  brilliancy  of  his  azure  and  black  armour  (for 
the  dragon-fly  is  hard  and  smooth  to  touch,  not  feathery 
or  furry  as  moth  or  butterfly)  rivals  the  brightness  of 
his  hyaline  wings.  Grandly  he  sweeps  along,  as  one 
of  the  Homeric  heroes  amidst  the  common  crowd  of 
fighters,  for  the  dragon-flies  are  anything  but  children 
of  peace.  They  are  dragons  in  the  bad  as  much  as  in 
the  good  sense.  Imperator  this  very  moment  is 
hawking  his  prey,  which  must  be  living  ;  he  will  touch 
nothing  he  has  not  killed. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  splendid  creature  was 
but  a  week  or  two  ago  a  hideous,  awkward  wretch,  a 
sort  of  spider  to  look  at  with  enormous  eyes,  living 
down  in  the  mud,  which  it  exactly  resembled  in  colour. 
The  old  entomologists  were  less  fortunate  in  their 
name  for  these  insects  in  their  earlier  stages  under 
water,  calling  them  nymphs.  Anything  more  unlike 
a  nymph  whether  in  appearance  or  character  it  is  hard 
to  conceive.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  had 
they  called  them  "  devils."  See  one  of  these  monsters, 
with  a  turn  of  the  huge  head,  mark  a  fly  struggling  on 
the  surface,  slowly  crawl  up  and  suddenly  shoot  out  its 
"  mask  "  (a  sort  of  grappler)  and  seizing  the  wretched 
creature  drag  it  struggling  under  water  and  turning 
head  downwards  slowly  devour  it,  and  "devil"  will 
seem  a  very  appropriate  name.  Look  at  this  low, 
creeping  thing  and  then  see  the  dragon-fly,  perhaps 
standing  by  the  cast-off  form,  a  perfect  shell  of  its  old 
self  from  which  it  has  emerged,  and  one  can  believe  in 
the  worst  man  becoming  an  angel.  God  who  could 
work  the  one  miracle  can  work  the  other. 

Yet  still  greater  for  their  greater  number  is  the 
colour  effect  of  the  lesser  order  of  dragon-flies  which 
more  happily  might  be  likened  to  sylphs  than  dragons. 
Their  slender  bodies,  and  fragile  forms,  set  off  with  the 
most  brilliant  tints,  give  them  an  air  of  the  unearthly. 
Essentially  they  seem  children  of  light.  By  the  canal 
you  may  see  hundreds  at  a  time  of  the  brilliant 
blue  "fay"  (to  adopt  the  old  and  happier  term) 
named  "  the  girl  "  {Agrion  Piiella).  The  blue  is  so 
intense  that  in  the  full  sun  they  seem  almost  to  emit 
living  rays  of  azure  ;  the  Purple  Emperor  butterfly  or 
the  bluest  wild  flower  pales  its  ineffectual  tint  beside 
them.  Then  there  is  a  crimson  sylph  and  a  green  and 
a  bronze,  all  joining  in  the  dragon-flies'  dance.  Truly 
this  little  corner  is  a  merry  world.  It  is  a  masque  and 
a  revel  ;  and  as  other  revels  it  has  its  tragedies. 
Every  now  and  then  one  of  these  gay  creatures  goes 
under.  Whelmed  in  the  water  it  flutters  painfully  and 
drowns.  Very  likely  it  will  be  made  prey  of  before  it 
dies,  may  be  by  one  of  its  own  kind,  waiting  below. 
For  in  the  dragon-flies'  society  they  all  live  on  one 
another.    Still  it  is  a  gay  world. 


HYPNOTISM. 

T'HE  phenomena  grouped  under  the  name  hypnotism 
depend  essentially  on  the  organisation  and  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.  The  common  knowledge 
of  that  system  includes  the  existence  and  general 
functions  of  two  kinds  of  nerves.  These  are  sensory 
nerves,  along  which  there  run  to  the  nerve-cells  of  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  stimulations  received  from  sensitive 
external  surfaces,  such  as  the  skin  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  nose  ;  and  motor  nerves,  along  which  there  pass 
outwards  from  the  central  nerve-cells  to  the  muscles 
the  excitations  which  bid  these  contract  and  so  give 
rise  to  movements.  We  all  know  the  simpler  relations 
between  these  streams  of  propagating  impulses.  When 
the  hand  of  a  sleeping  person  is  gently  tickled  with  a 
feather,  an  impulse  passes  up  a  sensory  nerve  and  arouses 
activity  in  a  relatively  simple  group  of  nerve-cells,  and 
the  result  of  this  activity  is  a  set  of  impulses  travelling 
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down  motor  nerves  to  such  muscles  as,  by  contracting, 
will  move  the  hand  from  the  external  irritation.  A 
prolonged  or  deeper  irritation  of  the  skin  will  awaken 
more  complicated  groups  of  nerve-cells  with  corre- 
spondingly more  complicated  motor  outflow  and  result- 
ing action.  This  coupling  of  sensory  and  motor  im- 
pulses takes  place  in  centres  more  localised  than  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  Most  of  the  great  organic  functions 
of  the  body  maintain  activity  by  a  local  interaction  of 
sensory  and  motor  impulses  meeting  in  a  ganglionic 
centre  situated  in  the  organ  itself.  The  heart,  for 
instance,  performs  its  rhythm  of  systole  and  diastote 
under  the  guidance  of  an  intrinsic  nerve  supply,  and 
this  is  so  complete  that  a  heart,  isolated  from  a  body, 
and  stimulated  by  a  fluid  simulating  blood  can  be  got 
to  maintain  its  beating. 

Consideration  of  the  nerve  supply  of  the  heart  leads 
us  directly  to  that  lesser  known  action  of  the  nervous 
system  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  phenomena  of 
hypnotism.  In  addition  to  its  intrinsic  and  practically 
automatic  nerve  supply,  the  heart,  and,  indeed,  most  of 
the  great  organs  of  the  body,  receive  nerve-fibrils  the 
action  of  which,  termed  inhibitory,  has  hardly  yet  be- 
come part  of  common  knowledge.  Stimulation  of  the 
inhibitory  fibres,  whether  it  be  done  artificially,  or  arise 
from  some  natural  discharge  of  nerve  energy  from  the 
brain,  lessens,  or  in  the  extreme  case  arrests,  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart.  The  origination  of  these  inhibitions 
may  come  from  the  most  varied  sources.  In  the  case  of 
the  heart,  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  the  shock  of  a  copious 
iced  draught  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  the  sudden 
stimulus  of  intense  pain  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
system,  may  excite  the  inhibitory  fibres  ;  or  the  impulse 
may  originate  in  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain  itself, 
as  when  a  violent  gust  of  emotion  or  of  passion  or  of 
intellectual  excitement  shakes  the  house  of  life  to  its 
foundations. 

Like  the  heart,  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain  may 
themselves  be  inhibited.  The  most  obvious  and  familiar 
instance  of  this  is  the  action  of  an  anaesthetic ;  the  un- 
conscious patient  is  of  course  alive,  but  while  the  action 
of  the  drug  persists,  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain  are 
so  to  speak  switched  off  from  the  body  and  are  no 
longer  reached  by  impulses  coming  through  the  senses, 
or  even  by  the  violent  instigations  of  pain.  The  con- 
dition of  sleep  is  a  less  intense  instance  of  a  similar 
phenomenon,  quite  possibly  caused  by  the  slow  accumu- 
lation during  waking  hours  of  a  narcotic  poison  within 
the  brain  cells.  In  sleep,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  narcosis,  impulses  from  without  find  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  cortex  of  the  brain  ;  gentler 
stimuli  are  shut  off  completely,  stronger  stimuli  may 
cause  the  sleeper  to  moan  or  to  move  or  may  actually 
arouse  him  from  his  condition.  The  hypnotic  state  is 
a  similar  inhibition  of  the  higher  centres,  ranging  from 
a  profound  condition,  almost  identical  with  catalepsy, 
to  a  condition  more  akin  to  waking  life  than  the 
lightest  slumber.  It  may  be  produced  in  a  number 
of  ways.  First,  and  most  important,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  magnetism,  although  it  was  associated 
with  that  by  the  celebrated  physician  Mesmer  who 
first  popularised  the  phenomena.  Nothing  is  more 
certainly  established  by  modern  physiology  than  that 
magnets  and  magnetism  have  no  effect  on  living  sub- 
stance, and  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
resembling  a  magnetic  current  or  mystical  fluid  passing 
from  the  operator  to  the  patient.  The  agencies  that 
can  be  made  to  excite  the  inhibition  are  varied.  Snake- 
charmers  succeed  by  a  slight  pressure  on  the  neck  in 
making  suddenly  motionless  an  erect,  excited,  hissing 
asp.  Father  Kircher's  well-known  experimentmn  mira- 
bile  de  imaginatione  gallince  consisted  in  suddenly 
seizing  with  a  firm  grip  an  excited  fowl  and  laying  it 
carefully  upon  its  back,  when,  after  a  few  brief  attempts 
to  escape,  it  lay  motionless.  Similar  methods  have 
succeeded  with  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  frogs, 
~rabs  and  crayfish,  and  in  some  of  these  cases  the 
inhibition  of  the  higher  centres  is  so  complete  that  even 
the  stimulus  of  considerable  pain  fails  to  arouse  them. 
In  the  case  of  human  beings,  the  inhibition  can  be 
produced  by  various  kinds  of  monotonous  stimulation 
of  sensory  tracts,  as  for  instance  by  the  sound  of  falling 
water,  or  by  continued  gazing  at  some  glittering  object 
such  as  a  shining  piece  of  glass  or  metal,  a  gas-flame,  a 


revolving  mirror  or  even  the  eye  of  the  operator.  Press- 
ing on  the  eyeballs,  gentle  stroking  of  the  head,  or  even 
in  the  case  of  a  willing  or  experienced  subject  the  voice 
of  the  operator,  may  produce  the  result,  especially  after 
the  habit  has  been  acquired.  The  most  important  con- 
sideration in  all  attempts  to  produce  the  hypnotic  state 
is  the  readiness  of  the  patient  to  submit  by  making  his 
mind  a  blank  and  by  resigning  himself  placidly  in  the 
same  fashion  as  he  would  resign  himself  to  the  onset  of 
natural  sleep.  In  actual  practice  operators  attempt  to 
produce  this  placid  condition  by  allowing  new  patients 
to  see  others  being  "put  to  sleep,"  before  they  them- 
selves are  influenced,  and  it  is  found  practically  impos- 
sible to  produce  the  result  against  the  will  of  the 
patient.  The  hypnotic  state,  then,  is  a  condition  in 
which  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain  are  inhibited,  and 
it  is  similar  to,  although  by  no  means  identical  with,  the 
conditions  of  narcosis  and  of  sleep.  For  long  its  un- 
doubted phenomena  were  in  the  hands  of  vulgar 
charlatans  or  of  public  performers,  but  for  some  time 
past  in  France,  Germany,  America,  and  this  country 
reputable  physicians  have  been  studying  the  modes  of 
producing  the  state  with  the  special  view  of  utilising  it 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  extent  of  these  investi- 
gations and  their  general  nature  may  be  seen  in  many 
foreign  works  or  in  such  a  volume  as  that  by  Dr.  Lloyd 
Tuckey.*  Without  entering  into  medical  minutiae,  it  is 
just  possible  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  state  may  be  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  When  a 
person  is  in  natural  sleep  it  is  frequently  possible  to 
whisper  to  him  without  awakening  him,  and  the  whisper 
may  enter  into  what  may  be  called  his  dream-conscious- 
ness. This  kind  of  receptivity  differs  with  individuals 
and  is  frequently  well  marked  in  sleep-walkers,  who, 
without  awakening,  may  act  on  ideas  suggested  or  even 
give  apparently  natural  but  unconscious  answers  to 
them.  In  the  hypnotic  state  this  receptivity  is  ex- 
tremely well  marked  so  that  the  patient  appears  almost 
to  be  an  automaton  controlled  by  the  operator.  More- 
over the  result  of  the  inhibition  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  higher  centres  is  that  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  of 
perfect  "  attention  "  so  that  whatever  suggestion  is  con- 
veyed to  him  is  firmly  planted  in  his  memory  and  may 
be  acted  upon  after  emergence  from  the  hypnotic  state. 
Naturally  the  first  and  greatest  field  for  the  employment 
of  treatment  by  suggestion  is  that  wide  series  of 
neurotic  conditions  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  depen- 
dence on  unconscious  or  conscious  habit.  The  drink 
habit,  the  morphia  habit,  the  smoking  habit  and  tricks 
like  biting  the  nails  or  gnawing  the  moustache 
have  been  treated  with  remarkable  success,  the 
new  ideas  implanted  during  unconsciousness  re- 
maining to  fight  against  the  old  suggestions. 
There  has  been  a  smaller  but  appreciable  success  in 
breaking  down  associations  between  external  stimuli 
and  nerve-storms  such  as  those  of  neuralgia  or  the 
respiratory  spasms  of  asthma.  The  more  extreme 
advocates  of  the  treatment  are  prepared  to  extend  its 
application  almost  indefinitely.  They  rely  on  such 
experiments  as  the  famous  result  of  Hunter,  who  by 
concentrating  his  attention  on  part  of  his  skin  was  able 
to  produce  a  flushing  in  that  part.  They  suggest  that, 
by  training,  an  association  may  be  established  between 
the  central  nervous  system  and  almost  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  that  through  this  connexion,  the  operator 
may  act  upon  functions  or  tissues  apparently  hope- 
lessly beyond  the  control  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
brain.  It  would  be  easy  to  raise  a  thousand  objec- 
tions to  the  claims  of  the  more  enthusiastic  among 
those  who  follow  the  methods  of  Bernheim  and 
Licbault,  but  it  is  enough  as  yet  to  say  that  treatment 
by  suggestion  in  the  hypnotic  state  is  neither  a  de- 
lusion nor  a  thoroughly  established  method.  Its  basis 
is  fixed  on  physiological  fact,  and  the  future  alone  will 
reveal  the  lines  of  the  superstructure.  But  those  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  as  patients  or  as  operators 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  dealing  with  the 
arcana  of  conscious  life.  No  doubt  the  dangers  and 
possibilities  have  been  wildly  exaggerated  by  the 
novelist  and  popular  writer,  but  enough  is  known  to  be 
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certain  that  any  production  of  the  inhibition  should  be 
done  only  by  the  trained  physician,  with  all  the  obvious 
precautions  suggested  by  ordinary  medical  experience. 


EARLY  FLORENTINE  PAINTING.* 

A /[  R.  BERENSON'S  excellent  handbook  to  the  study 
1V1  of  the  early  Florentine  painters  originally 
appeared  in  1896,  the  second  of  a  series  of  handbooks 
of  which  the  first  had  dealt  with  the  painters  of  Venice 
and  the  Venetian  territory.  The  volume  on  the  Central 
Italian  Painters  has  since  come  out ;  but  the  last  of  the 
series,  on  "The  North  Italian  Painters,"  has  yet  to 
appear.  In  the  present  reissue,  the  text  of  the  book  is 
republished  without  any  material  alteration  ;  but  the  lists 
of  the  painters'  works,  as  Mr.  Berenson  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  "  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  some  of 
them  considerably  increased.  Botticini,  Pier  Francesco 
Fiorentino,  and  Amico  di  Sandro  have  been  added, 
partly  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  work,  and  partly 
because  so  many  of  their  pictures  are  exposed  to 
public  admiration  under  greater  names."  Of  the  text 
of  the  volume  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length. 
Mr.  Berenson's  writings  are  slowly  winning  their  way 
among  us,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  immense  industry 
and  good  judgment  by  which  he  has  continued  the 
work,  begun  by  Morelli,  of  systematically  "  connois- 
seuring"  the  pictures  of  the  early  Italian  masters; 
but  also  on  account  of  his  unfailing  attempt  to  dis- 
engage and  illustrate  the  essential,  the  purely  pictorial, 
qualities  of  painting,  and  to  estimate  the  real  im- 
portance of  the  various  masters  from  that  point  of 
view,  in  contradistinction  to  the  merely  traditional 
estimates  of  them,  which  too  often  have  been  deter- 
mined by  considerations  of  a  very  different  kind._  <  My 
present  purpose,  however,  is  to  discuss  the  additional 
lists,  and  new  attributions  (or  at  least  some  of  them)  to 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  method  which  Mr. 
Berenson  follows  of  giving  the  result  of  his  researches 
in  the  briefest  of  indices  hardly  does  justice  either  to 
the  industry  or  judgment  with  which  he  pursues  his 
studies  :  for  it  is  only  the  reader  who  comes  to  his  books 
almost  as  well  equipped  as  Mr.  Berenson  himself  that 
is  able  to  translate  on  his  own  account  these  short-hand 
notes  into  the  comprehensive  and  original  commentaries 
on  the  painters  in  question,  which  they  really  are. 

One  of  the  masters  whose  works  Mr.  Berenson 
aow  enumerates  for  the  first  time  is  Pier  Francesco 
Fiorentino,  whom  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  in 
the  new  Florentine  edition  of  their  History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy  confuse  with  "  II  Graffione,"  the  disciple 
of  Baldovinetti.  It  is  only  in  the  churches  of  San 
Gimignano,  and  the  country  round,  that  Pier  Francesco 
can  be  properly  seen  and  studied.  On  a  dated  altar- 
piece  in  San  Agostino,  he  signs  himself  "  Presbyter  :  " 
this  is  almost  the  only  personal  fact  which  is  known 
about  him.  He  is  a  kind  of  lesser  Florentine  Crivelli. 
He  must  have  learned  his  trade  under  one  of  the  first 
Florentine  masters  ;  Mr.  Berenson  suggests  Fra 
Angelico,  though  the  name  of  Alessio  Baldovinetti, 
I  think,  might  be  urged  with  equal  probability.  His 
earliest  pictures  date  from  about  the  time  of  Pesellino's 
death  in  1457  :  and  he  makes  copies  not  only  after 
Pesellino  but  after  Fra  Filippo.  One  fresco  at  San 
Gimignano,  apparently  one  of  his  latest  works,  is  dated 
1497.  Like  Crivelli,  he  had  a  remarkable  and  very 
individual  sense  of  decoration,  especially  in  his  earlier 
pictures  :  and  again  like  Crivelli,  he  early  went  to  live  in 
the  country  (he  probably  had  a  cure  at  San  Gimignano) 
where  he  remained  throughout  a  long  lifetime,  away 
from  the  world  of  new  ideas  which  was  being  created 
at  Florence,  and  unconscious  of  the  changes  which  the 
art  of  painting  was  undergoing  at  the  hands  of  the  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  Leonardo  and  Michelangelo. 
In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  picture  by  him  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  S.  John  and  an  Angel,  No.  1199, 
painted  in  the  centre  of  a  "  tondo,"  the  background 
and  border  of  which  are  elaborately  worked  in  "  gesso  ' 


*  "  The  Florentine  I'ainters  of  the  Renaissance,  with  an  Index  to 
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and  gilt.  It  is  a  late  work,  and  by  no  means  one  of 
his  finer  things.  In  the  Gallery  at  Berlin  is  a  panel, 
No.  7 1  A,  for  which  Pier  Francesco  has  used  the  same 
cartoon  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  but  in  this  instance, 
the  figures  are  relieved  against  a  very  decorative  hedge 
of  roses  ;  and  last  year,  in  the  collection  of  Conte 
Minutoli  Tegrimi,  at  Lucca,  I  found  a  third  version, 
unfortunately  much  repainted,  against  a  plain  gold 
background. 

Pier  Francesco  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  his 
pictures  with  a  persistence  that  has  something  of  the 
modern  in  it.  In  the  little  Museo  di  S.  Apollonia,  at 
Florence,  is  a  large  copy  by  him  of  the  beautiful  altar- 
piece  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  once  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Palazzo  Medici,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  No.  69. 
In  the  Gallery  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  at  Florence,  is  a 
"colmo"or  small  devotional  painting  for  a  chamber 
(No.  15),  in  which  Pier  Francesco  has  used  the  figure  of 
the  Child  and  the  upper  half  of  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
in  Fra  Filippo's  altarpiece.  Another  such  "  colmo  " 
by  him  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  in 
London,  a  third  belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Wagner,  in 
London,  a  fourth  was  lately  in  the  hand  of  an  antiquary 
at  Florence.  Indeed,  I  could  name  four  or  five  such 
pictures  which  Mr.  Berenson  has  omitted  to  mention. 
In  every  case  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are 
repeated  from  the  Berlin  altarpiece  ;  but  the  other 
details  are  varied :  sometimes  he  introduces  a  half 
figure  of  S.  John,  and  sometimes  the  figure  of  God  the 
Father  from  the  same  picture. 

The  little  panel  in  the  Morelli  collection  at  Bergamo, 
No.  36,  which  Morelli  himself  took  to  be  an  original  by 
Pesellino,  is  now  found  to  be  a  copy  by  Pier  Francesco, 
of  a  picture  at  Altenburg,  No.  79,  which  Mr.  Berenson 
attributes  to  Pesellino.  It  approaches  very  nearly  in 
style  to  Fra  Filippo  ;  moreover,  the  small  dimensions 
of  the  panel  on  which  it  is  painted  preclude  the  con- 
jecture that  it  is  the  picture  mentioned  by  Vasari,  which 
Pesellino  executed  for  the  Compagnia  di  San  Giorgio. 
Another  little  panel  which  has  always  borne  the  name 
of  Fra  Filippo,  "The  Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna," 
in  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford,  No.  12,  Mr. 
Berenson  ascribes  to  Pesellino :  in  this  attribution, 
I  confess,  I  am  unable  to  follow  him.  In  addition  to  these 
he  has  added  no  less  than  five  panels  to  the  meagre  list 
of  Pesellino's  works,  which  appeared  in  the  first 
edition. 

On  turning  to  Mr.  Berenson's  list  of  Botticelli's  works 
we  find  that  the  early  Madonna  and  Child  which  was 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Chigi,  at  Rome,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  collection  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner 
of  Boston,  U.S.A.  Mr.  Berenson,  I  see,  comes  to  a 
conclusion,  which  I  have  long  held,  that  the  "  Salvator 
Mundi,"  in  the  Morelli  collection  at  Bergamo,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  work  of  some  disciple  of  Botticelli's,  and 
not  of  the  master  himself :  but  there  is  yet  another 
panel  which  I  think  he  ought  to  exclude  from  his  list, 
the  so-called  "  Outcast,"  in  the  collection  of  Prince 
Pallavicini,  at  Rome. 

Other  additions  no  less  notable  appear  in  the  lists  of 
the  works  of  Uccello,  Baldovinetti,  the  Pollaiuoli, 
Filippino  Lippi,  and  indeed  of  almost  every  master. 
Among  the  additional  works  ascribed  to  the  Pollaiuoli 
is  the  beautiful  little  painting  of  Hercules  and  Nessus, 
No.  64,  in  the  collection  given  to  Yale  College,  U.S.A., 
by  James  Jackson  Jarves,  in  whose  "Art  Studies," 
New  York,  1861,  it  was  engraved.  To  Mr.  Berenson's 
list  of  the  works  in  sculpture  by  the  Pollaiuoli  must  be 
added  the  relief  in  "gesso,"  evidently  representing  an 
allegory  of  Discord,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
No.  251,  1876,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  "The  Battle  of  the  Nudes,"  of  which  the 
original,  a  relief  in  bronze,  says  Vasari,  was  sent  into 
Spain:  but,  he  adds,  "  n'e  una  impronta  di  gesso  in 
Firenze  appresso  tutti  l'artefici."  Its  importance  as 
illustrating  the  influence  of  Antonio  Pollaiuoli  over 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  representation  of  the  nude 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ;  it  is  one  of  the  greater 
treasures  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
have  been  singularly  infelicitous  in  exposing  some  of 
their  least  admirable  pieces  of  sculpture  under  the  most 
pompous  names,  and  of  prejudicing  many  of  their  most 
precious  possessions  by  means  of  erroneous  labels. 
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The  little  terra-cotta  figure  which  they  exhibit  as  a 
work  by  Raphael,  has  long  since  been  discredited  by 
every  critic  who  is  able  to  see  and  think  for  himself: 
but  the  marble  statue  of  Cupid  has  been  generally 
accepted,  and  by  Mr.  Berenson,  who  very  rightly  rejects 
the  marble  S.  John  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  If  this 
statue  of  Cupid  is  really  the  work  which  the  authorities 
at  South  Kensington  pretend  it  to  be,  then  it  must  be 
compared  with  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  in  the  Bargello, 
at  Florence.  The  Bacchus  is  distinguished  by  its  un- 
failing knowledge  of  the  nude,  by  the  mastery  of  its 
execution,  and  by  the  beauty  of  all  the  details.  The 
Cupid,  on  the  contrary,  is  distinguished  by  no  such 
knowledge  of  the  human  form  :  it  is  tentative  and 
undecided,  both  in  design  and  execution.  The  right 
leg,  especially  in  the  modelling  of  the  calf  where  it  is 
pressed  against  the  thigh,  and  the  ankle  shows  a  want 
of  knowledge  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  earliest 
work  of  Michel  Angelo.  Again  unlike  the  Bacchus  is  the 
almost  clumsy  design  of  the  details,  such  as  the  hair,  or 
the  quiver  and  drapery  that  lie  on  the  base.  In  short,  this 
Cupid  is  Michel-Angelesque,  but  certainly  not  by  Michel 
Angelo.  It  is  impossible  in  a  review  of  this  kind  to 
discuss  this  point  as  it  ought  to  be  discussed ;  but 
even  though  I  may  fail  to  convince  my  reader,  my  chief 
object  will  have  been  accomplished,  if  I  have  drawn 
his  attention  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Berenson's  little  book. 

Herbert  P.  Horne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CHINESE  SETTLEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  allies  are  in  Peking  and  the 
Ministers  safe,  the  question  arises  what  form  should 
the  coming  settlement  assume  ? 

1.  An  indemnity  is  a  matter  of  course,  as  well  as  an 
apology :  further  the  expenses  to  which  the  various 
Powers  have  been  put  have  been  so  enormous,  that 
some  sort  of  control  of  the  Chinese  treasury  will 
probably  have  to  be  demanded  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  International  Commission. 

2.  If  complicity  in  the  anti-foreign  risings,  or  worse 
in  the  attacks  on  the  Legations,  can  be  brought  home 
to  the  Empress  Dowager,  she  ought  to  be  both  de- 
posed and  deported  :  it  is  rather  a  far  cry  to  St. 
Helena  but  Ceylon  would  serve  as  well.  Her  conduct 
has  been  suspicious  enough  to  warrant  her  deposition 
in  any  case,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  this 
deposition  is  real  and  not  a  sham. 

Prince  Tuan  is  reported  to  have  headed  the  attacks 
on  the  Legations  :  if  this  can  be  proved  he  should  be 
hanged  in  Peking.  Unless  he  can  clearly  prove  his 
innocence,  deportation  should  be  his  fate  even  if  only 
connivance  and  not  actual  participation  in  the  attacks 
is  proved.  His  son's  succession  to  the  throne  should 
be  barred.  Speaking  generally,  our  effort  should  be 
not  to  slaughter  a  lot  of  misled  coolies,  even  if  proved 
to  have  actually  fought  against  the  Legations,  but  to 
get  hold  of  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  and  make  a  striking 
example  of  them. 

3.  The  great  danger  to  Foreign  Residents  in  Chinese 
cities  and  suburbs  consists  in  the  network  of  narrow 
lanes  and  alleys  that  surrounds  the  Foreign  quarter  : 
when  a  riot  is  brewing  these  form,  so  to  speak,  swarm- 
ing places  for  the  rioters,  who  then  rush  in  over- 
whelming numbers  upon  the  settlement.  The  remedy 
would  appear  to  be  to  take  a  hint  from  Baron 
Haussmann's  work  in  Paris  and  draw  a  "neutral 
zone,"  some  200  to  300  yards  wide,  right  round  the 
foreign  quarter  :  no  building  or  trenching  should  be 
allowed  in  this  zone,  which  should  be  reserved  for 
grazing  only.  Mobs  are  cowardly  concerns  and  would 
hesitate  a  good  deal  about  facing  the  open  space, 
especially  if  a  few  Maxims  were  known  to  be  placed 
"  convanient "  on  the  foreigners'  side.  No  doubt 
this  remedy  would  be  expensive,  but  that  is  no  great 
disadvantage;  for  the  sooner  a  nation,  which  goes  in 
for  occasionally  pillaging  and  murdering  its  guests, 
learns  that  the  amusement  costs  more  than  it  can  afford, 
the  better.    As  matter  of  fact  however  the  expense 


would  not  be  so  very  great  :  generally  speaking  the 
concessions  and  settlements  where  foreigners  live  are 
situated  outside,  and  at  some  little  distance  from,  the 
walls  of  the  native  city,  and  the  neck  through  which 
the  zone  would  have  to  be  cut  is  commonly  of  no  great 
width.  In  Peking  the  Legation  quarter  should  be 
similarly  isolated,  and  the  portion  of  the  city  wall 
between  the  points  where  the  zone  touched  it  should  be 
handed  over  to  be  guarded  by  the  Legations. 

Stringent  measures  should  be  adopted  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  stoning  and  assaults  of  which  Peking 
residents  have  of  late  complained  so  much.  The  pro- 
hibition to  walk  on  the  city  walls  (a  very  great  depriva- 
tion in  view  of  the  foulness  of  the  streets)  should  be 
withdrawn. 

4.  The  chief  changes  required  in  the  interests  of 
commerce  appear  to  be — (a)  The  abrogation  of  likin 
and  transit  dues  in  return  for  an  increase  in  the  import 
and  export  duties.  At  present  goods  on  importation 
pay  tariff  duty  (which  was  originally  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem).  If  required  for  con- 
sumption or  sale  at  an  inland  mart,  the  goods  have 
either  to  pay  likin  (and  probably  "  squeezes  "  besides) 
at  the  barriers  en  route,  or  they  can  be  furnished,  on 
payment  of  an  extra  z\  per  cent.,  with  a  "  transit  pass  " 
which  frees  them  from  all  inland  dues  up  to  the  place 
mentioned  therein.  The  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
treaty  probably  was  that  the  extra  2\  per  cent,  was  to 
free  the  foreign  goods  from  all  further  dues  or  exactions 
whatever,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  held  that  this  is 
not  the  case  and  on  arrival  at  the  place  named  in  the 
transit  pass  further  exactions  are  levied.  Again  this  is 
done  when  the  original  packages  are  broken  up  and  the 
goods  distributed  retail.  As  a  tax,  5  per  cent,  or  even 
l\  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  extremely  lenient  treatment  : 
the  present  United  States  import  tariff  levies,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  something  over  40  per  cent,  on  certain 
goods.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  ultimate  amount 
represented  by  tariff  duty,  plus  transit  due,  plus  further 
exactions,  harasses  and  hinders  trade,  and  the  continual 
stoppages  at  the  various  barriers  for  examination  and 
stamping  the  passes  &c.  no  doubt  offers  further  oppor- 
tunities to  the  underpaid  barrier  officials. 

Import  duty  of  7  per  cent,  or  7^  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
and  on  payment  absolutely  free  circulation  of  goods 
would,  I  believe,  bring  about  a  great  development  of 
trade  with  China.  The  treatment  of  exports  should 
follow  similar  lines  :  in  this  case  the  difficulties  are  of 
course  greater,  but  the  present  clumsy  and  inefficient 
system  of  passes,  bonds,  certificates  and  fines  tends  to 
strangle  trade  and  should  be  done  away  with  at  all 
costs. 

(b)  Freedom  of  steam  navigation  on  internal  waters 
was  granted  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  privilege  was 
promptly  rendered  valueless  by  a  maze  of  regulations. 
The  Inspector-General  of  Customs  was  greatly  blamed 
for  these,  but  probably  without  justice  ;  while  the  likin 
barriers  were  allowed  to  exist,  their  interests  had  to  be 
considered.  Once  these  barriers  are  done  away  with  as 
recommended  in  (a),  steam  navigation  on  the  inland 
waters  may  be  expected  to  have  most  valuable  results 
on  trade. 

(c)  Residence  in  the  interior  for  purposes  of  trade 
should  be  granted  :  such  residence  is  allowed  to  mis- 
sionaries, and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  similar  permis- 
sion should  be  withheld  from  traders.  A  certain  amount 
of  consular  regulation  of  this  privilege  would  be  requi- 
site, as  it  would  be  unfair  to  require  the  native  officials 
to  protect  a  foreigner  of  whose  presence  in  their  district 
they  might  be  unaware. — Yours  &c, 

A  Former  Resident  in  Tien-tsin. 


THE  SHANGHAI  SETTLEMENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Thatched  House  Club,  23  August. 
Sir, — You  remarked,  last  week,  that  your  comparison 
of  the  population  of  the  French  and  the  Anglo-Americau 
settlements  at  Shanghai  was  imperfect  in  that  the  latest 
census  of  the  former  to  which  you  had  access  was  dated 
1895.  The  "  North  China  Herald"  of  11  July  gives  the 
results  of  a  fresh  census  taken  in  June  last.  The 
number  of  foreigners  residing  in  the  French  Settlement 
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on  that  date  was  622,  of  whom  218  were  French,  71 
British,  46  German  and  Austrian,  22  Belgians,  13 
Americans  and  3  Russians.  The  Chinese  resident  popu- 
lation was  So,ooo  besides  4,000  afloat  and  7,000  in  pas- 
sage. It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  does  not  affect 
the  inference  you  drew. — I  am,  yours,  R.  S.  G. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLMASTERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

City  of  London  School,  21  August,  1900. 

Sir, — Amidst  the  numerous  changes  now  transpiring 
and  likely  to  transpire  in  the  world  of  education  it  is 
important — if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  public — that  the 
office  of  assistant  masters  in  secondary  schools  should 
be  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  higher  organs  of  public  opinion, 
including  the  London  press,  look  generously  and  with 
sympathy  on  his  case  the  assistant  master  might  con- 
sider the  latter  almost  hopeless.  Hence  whilst  the 
powers  that  be  have  shown  a  tendency  to  ignore,  if  not 
even  to  snub,  the  assistant  master,  the  "Times"  and 
other  leading  papers  by  reporting  his  meetings  and 
giving  occasional  leaders  on  his  grievances  have  done 
much  to  restore  his  equanimity. 

I  am  not  therefore  without  hope  that  the  Editor  of 
the  Saturday  Review  will,  if  space  permit  and  the 
cause  seems  just,  exert  his  great  influence  in  a  similar 
direction. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  salaries.  From  an  article  on 
"  Salaries  "  in  the  "  Contemporary"  for  this  month  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  of  Rugby  I  gather  that  the 
average  salary  of  an  assistant  is  less  than  ^120  a  year, 
that  of  a  head  master  being  generally  about  ten  times 
as  much.  Mr.  Rouse  mentions  one  public  school 
where  the  head  receives  ,£5,000  a  year  and  the  assis- 
tants average  less  than  £200  per  annum  each. 

Considering  that  the  purely  professional  part  of  the 
work,  namely  the  teaching,  is  discharged,  in  the  case 
of  the  vast  majority  of  boys,  by  the  assistant,  and  that 
the  head,  in  many  public  schools,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected even  to  know  all  the  boys,  I  venture  to  think  that 
many  parents  will  read  these  figures  with  surprise  and 
misgiving  lest  work  left  in  the  hands  of  men  so  poorly 
remunerated  may  be  inefficient.  As  regards  pen- 
sions none  of  our  leading  magazines  has  published 
anything  on  the  subject,  though  some  schools,  such  as 
Rossall  and  the  City  of  London,  have  efficient  pension 
schemes.  Generally  speaking  an  assistant  master's 
prospect  on  retirement  is,  if  possible,  even  worse  than 
when  on  active  service.  In  cases  of  serious  illness  and 
greatly  reduced  circumstances  grants  are  occasionally 
made  from  the  Society  of  Schoolmasters,  but  this 
excellent  society  is  purely  benevolent. 

Over  the  ultimate  fate  of  many  assistants  perhaps  it 
is  only  charitable  to  draw  a  veil.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  lamented  since  the  teaching  profession  is  the  only 
one  in  which,  after  forty,  the  value  of  service  has,  if 
anything,  a  downward  tendency. 

Thirdly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  assistant 
masters  are  hampered  in  their  discharge  of  duty  by 
insecurity  of  tenure.  They  are  in  most  schools  liable 
to  dismissal,  without  any  right  of  appeal.  A  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  the  Grantham  case  where  the 
Assistant  Masters'  Association  scored  a  decided  success, 
but  the  Grantham  case  was  only  a  victory  against  irregu- 
larity of  dismissal  and  at  present  the  main  grievance  is 
totally  without  remedy. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  just  written  there  are 
happily  a  few  of  our  schools  where,  as  regards  salary, 
pensions,  and  security  of  office,  things  are  on  a  much 
more  satisfactory  basis,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  desired 
for  the  sake  of  education  that  all  schools  may  be  raised 
to  a  similar  level. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
A.  G.  Munro, 
Treasurer  of  the  Assistant  Masters'  Association. 

[We  endorse  our  correspondent's  contention  without 
reserve.  We  have  uniformly  insisted  that  the  key  to 
the  problem  of  education  is  the  teacher.  Books, 
buildings  &c.  are  quite  secondary  matters.  Obviously 
we  cannot  get  good  teachers  unless  they  are  adequately 


paid  and  their  position  recognised  and  assured  as  its 
importance  demands. — Ed.  S.  R.  | 


OUR  NAVY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Sailors'  Rest,  Portsmouth. 
Sir, — The  country  is  proud  of  her  navy,  and  is 
ready  to  do  anything  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  her 
naval  service.  Our  ships  of  war,  and  our  munitions  of 
war,  must  be  of  the  newest  type.  Truly  the  gun  is 
important,  but  the  "man  behind  the  gun"  is  more 
important  still.  The  personnel  of  our  navy  is  good, 
but  it  is  none  too  large,  and  our  reserve  is  small  as 
well.  When  a  man  is  trained,  the  great  point  is  to 
retain  him  in  the  service,  and  not  to  lose  him  at  the  end 
of  his  first  ten  years.  "  Trifles  make  the  sum  of  human 
life."  This  is  true  in  the  navy,  and  out  of  it,  and  while 
much  is  done  by  the  country  for  our  wounded  and 
invalided  men,  and  for  widows  and  mothers,  much 
remains  to  be  done,  many  "  missing  links  "  need  taking 
up.  Every  day  men  are  invalided  out  of  the  navy  with- 
out work,  without  pension,  and  often  with  insufficient 
clothing.  Help  for  a  few  weeks  would  set  many  a 
blue-jacket  or  marine,  worn  by  sickness,  on  his  feet 
again.  A  warm  suit  of  clothes  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  many  a  man  on  leaving  hospital  for  civil  life.  And 
when  a  man  is  returned  on  his  family,  and  that  family 
struggling  to  live,  "  recruiting  money  "  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  enable  him  to  recruit  his  health  without  being  a 
burden  on  his  dear  ones,  would  be  money  laid  out  at 
good  interest.  I  am  ready  to  do  all  this  for  our  men, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  in  their  time  of  weakness  and 
sorrow. — Yours  very  truly,  Agnes  E.  Weston. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  WAVERLEY 
ABBEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Ivy  House,  Farnham,  Surrey,  18  August,  1900. 

Sir, — Many  writers  have  stated  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
derived  the  title  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels"  from  the 
abbey  of  that  name  here  through  reading  the  "  Annales 
Waverlienses."  Some  have  expressed  regret  that  he 
never  visited  the  monastery  and  have  suggested  that, 
had  he  seen  the  old  Cistercian  ruin  only  once,  it  would 
have  suggested  a  fine  plot. 

In  a  brochure  I  have  recently  written  ("  Farnham 
Past  and  Present")  I  mentioned  that  Sir  Walter  had 
not  visited  Farnham.  Two  days  since  I  received  a 
letter  which  conclusively  proves  that  Sir  Walter  did 
know  Waverley  Abbey  personally. 

The  Rev.  Owen  C.  S.  Lang,  rector  of  Bentley,  Hamp- 
shire, tells  me  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  his  grand- 
father, Mr.  Robert  Lang,  the  then  owner  of  Moor  Park, 
Farnham,  early  in  this  century,  and  it  is  a  well  authenti- 
cated fact  in  his  family.  As  Moor  Park — the  home  of 
Sir  William  Temple  and  the  scene  of  some  of  Jonathan 
Swift's  work — is  not  a  mile  from  Waverley  Abbey,  this 
almost  conclusively  shows  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  must 
have  seen  and  known  a  good  deal  about  that  Abbey. 
This  appears  to  me  to  settle  a  much  disputed  point. — 
I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Arthur  Hart. 


BEES  AND  THE  HEAT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bury,  18  August,  1900. 
Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  what 
seems  to  be  an  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  your  reviewer 
in  the  article  in  your  last  issue  entitled  "Tennyson's 
First  Editor  "  ?    He  suggests  an  error  in  the  lines 

"  The  golden  bee 
Is  lily-cradled  :  I  alone  awake," 
and  says  "  it  is  precisely  in  the  hot  high  noon  that  bees 
are  busiest." 

During  the  hot  weather  in  July  I  often  found  bees 
asleep,  or  "  in  a  torpid  posture,"  about  noon  or  early 
afternoon.  I  found  them  most  frequently  in  nasturtium 
flowers.  I  therefore  think  Tennyson  was  describing 
what  he  had  actually  seen. — -I  am  yours  faithfully, 

J.  B.  Crompton. 
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THE  LOOM  OF  DREAMS. 

J  BROIDER  the  world  upon  a  loom, 

I  broider  with  dreams  my  tapestry  ; 
Here  in  a  little  lonely  room 
I  am  master  of  earth  and  sea, 
And  the  planets  come  to  me. 

I  broider  my  life  into  the  frame, 

I  broider  my  love,  thread  upon  thread  ; 

The  world  goes  by  with  its  glory  and  shame, 

Crowns  are  bartered  and  blood  is  shed  : 

I  sit  and  broider  my  dreams  instead. 

And  the  only  world  is  the  world  of  my  dreams, 
And  my  weaving  the  only  happiness  ; 
For  what  is  the  world  but  what  it  seems  ? 
And  who  knows  but  that  God,  beyond  our  guess, 
Sits  weaving  worlds  out  of  loneliness  ? 

Arthur  Symons. 


REVIEWS. 

FRENCH  POETS  OF  TO-DAY. 

"  Pontes  d'Aujourd'hui  (1880-1900) :  Morceaux  Choisis." 
Paris  :  Mercure  de  France.  1900. 

MM.  A.  VAN  BEVER  and  Paul  Leautaud  have 
made  an  excellent  and  most  useful  book  in  this 
volume  of  400  pages,  containing  selections  from  thirty- 
four  contemporary  French  poets  (all  except  seven  of 
whom  are  still  living),  together  with  biographical 
notices  and  elaborate  bibliographies,  not  merely  of  the 
works  of  each  poet,  but  of  the  books  and  articles 
which  have  been  written  about  him.  The  choice  of 
poets  has  been,  on  the  whole,  excellent ;  though  indeed 
one  misses  a  name  like  that  of  M.  van  Lerberghe,  and 
one  sees  with  surprise  a  name  like  that  of  M.  Maurice 
Magre.  The  choice  of  poems  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully made  ;  but  to  criticise  the  choice  at  all  would 
merely  be  to  suggest  a  fresh  anthology.  Here,  at  all 
events,  individual  taste  has  its  own  right  to  exist.  All 
that  we  can  ask  is,  that  the  poems  chosen  should  do 
their  writers  credit. 

They  do  ;  but,  it  may  occur  to  us  to  ask,  not  in 
criticism  of  this  particular  book,  but  on  wider  grounds, 
what  sort  of  credit?  Here  is  the  list  of  poets,  in  the 
alphabetical  order  in  which  they  are  placed  :  Henry 
Barbusse,  Henry  Bataille,  Tristan  Corbiere,  Andre' 
Fontainas,  Paul  Fort,  Rend  Ghil,  Fernand  Gregh, 
Charles  Guerin,  A.  Ferdinand  Herold,  Francis  Jammes, 
Gustave  Kahn,  Jules  Laforgue,  Raymond  de  la  Tailhede, 
Pierre  Louy's,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Maurice  Magre, 
Stdphane  Mallarme,  Camille  Mauclair,  Stuart  Merrill, 
Ephraim  Mikhael,  Robert  de  Montesquiou,  Jean  Moreas, 
Pierre  Quillard,  Henri  de  Regnier,  Adolphe  Rette,  Jean- 
Arthur  Rimbaud,  Georges  Rodenbach,  Albert  Samain, 
Emmanuel  Signoret,  Laurent  Tailhade,  Paul  Vale>y, 
Emile  Verhaeren,  Paul  Verlaine,  Francis  Viele-Griffin. 
It  is  a  formidable  list,  and  probably  most  of  the  names 
will  be  as  little  known  to  English  readers  as  the  names 
of  a  similar  list  of  contemporary  English  poets  would 
be  known  to  French  readers.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Watson,  for  instance,  is  among  our  best-known 
names  :  it  had  never  been  heard  in  France  until,  a  year 
or  so  ago,  M.  Davray  wrote  a  clever  and  by  no  means 
flattering  article  about  him  in  the  "  Mercure  de  France." 
The  name  of  Mr.  Davidson  is  still  unknown.  We  must 
therefore  guard  ourselves  from  supposing  that  because 
we  have  never  heard  of,  for  instance,  M.  Albert  Samain, 
that  writer  is  equally  unknown  in  France.  It  would  be 
amusing,  and  not  perhaps  unprofitable,  to  set  French 
and  English  writers  against  one  another  ;  to  compare, 
not  indeed  the  merits,  but  the  literary  position  of 
Mr.  Yeats  and  M.  Moreas,  of  Mr.  Watson  and  M.  de 
Regnier,  of  Mr.  Davidson  and  M.  Verhaeren,  of  Mr. 
Thompson  and  M.  Rette,  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  M.  Gregh, 
of  Mr.  Le  Gallicnnc  and  M.  Raymond  dc  la  Tailhade. 
In  France,  as  in  England,  there  arc  two  kinds  of 
poetical  reputation,  and  in  France  these  two  kinds  may 


be  defined  as  the  reputation  of  the  Latin  Quarter  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Boulevards.  In  England  a 
writer  like  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  is,  after  all,  known 
to  only  a  very  narrow  circle,  even  though  many,  in  that 
circle,  look  upon  him  as  the  most  really  poetical  poet  of 
his  generation.  In  France,  M.  Viele-Griffin  is  greatly 
admired  by  the  younger  men,  quite  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  M.  de  Regnier,  but  he  is  not  read  by  the  larger, 
outside  public  which  has,  at  all  events,  heard  of 
M.  de  Rdgnier.  These  fine  shades  of  reputation  are  not 
easily  recognised  by  the  foreigner  ;  they  have,  indeed, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  actual  merit ;  but 
they  have,  all  the  same,  their  interest,  if  only  as  an 
indication  of  the  condition  and  tendency  of  public 
opinion. 

If  we  go  further,  and  try  to  compare  the  actual  merit 
of  the  younger  French  and  English  poets,  we  shall  find 
some  difficulty  in  coming  to  any  very  definite  conclu- 
sion. To  certain  enthusiasts  for  exotic  things,  it  has 
seemed  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  a  poem  being  written 
in  French  gives  it  an  interest  which  it  could  not 
have  had  if  it  had  been  written  in  English.  When  the 
poem  was  written  by  Verlaine  or  by  Mallarme\  yes  ; 
but  now  that  Verlaine  and  Mallarme  are  gone?  Well, 
there  is  still  something  which  gives,  or  seems  to  give, 
French  verse  an  advantage  over  English.  The  move- 
ment which  began  with  Baudelaire,  and  culminated 
in  Verlaine,  has  provided,  for  every  young  man  who  is 
now  writing  French  verse,  a  very  helpful  kind  of 
tradition,  which  leaves  him  singularly  free  within 
certain  definite  artistic  limits.  It  shows  him,  not  a 
fixed  model,  but  the  suggestion  of  innumerable  ways  in 
which  to  be  himself.  All  modern  French  verse  is  an 
attempt  to  speak  straight,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
speak  beautifully.  "  L'art,  mes  enfants,  e'est  d'etre 
absolument  soi-meme,"  said  Verlaine,  and  all  these 
poets  who  are  writing  "  vers  libre,"  and  even  those 
who  are  not  writing  "  vers  libre,"  are  content  to  be 
absolutely  themselves,  and  to  leave  externalities  perhaps 
even  too  much  alone.  What  we  see  in  England  is  exactly 
the  contrary.  We  have  had  our  traditions,  and  we 
have  worn  them  out,  without  discovering  a  new  form 
for  ourselves.  When  we  try  to  be  personal  in  verse, 
the  personal  emotion  has  to  mould  anew  every  means  of 
expression,  every  time  ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  we 
succeed  in  so  difficult  a  task.  For  the  most  part  we 
write  poems  for  the  sake  of  writing  poems,  choosing 
something  outside  ourselves  to  write  about,  and 
bringing  it  into  no  permanent  relation  with  ourselves. 
Our  English  verse-writers  offer  us  a  ballad,  a  sonnet, 
an  eclogue  ;  and  it  is  a  flower  without  a  root,  springing 
from  no  deep  soil  in  the  soul.  The  verse  is  sometimes 
excellent  verse,  but  it  is  not  a  personal  utterance  ;  it  is 
not  a  mood  of  a  temperament,  but  something  outside  a 
temperament.  In  France,  it  is  true,  we  often  get  the 
temperament  and  nothing  else.  And,  in  France,  all 
these  temperaments  seem  stationary ;  they  neither 
change  nor  develop  ;  they  remain  self-centred,  and  in 
time  we  become  weary  of  seeing  their  pale  reflections 
of  themselves.  Here,  we  become  weary  of  poets  who 
see  everything  in  the  world  but  themselves,  and  who 
have  no  personal  hold  upon  the  universe  without. 
Between  the  too  narrowly  personal  and  a  too  general- 
ised impersonality,  there  remains,  in  France  and  in 
England,  a  little  exquisite  work,  which  is  poetry.  Is  it 
important,  or  even  possible,  to  decide  whether  there  is 
a  little  more  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  English 
or  of  French  poets  ? 


A   CENTURY   OF  ALPS. 

"Travels  through  the  Alps."     By  Professor  Forbes. 
Edited  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.    London  :  Black. 

1900. 

"The  Alps  from  End  to  End."  By  Sir  Martin  Conway. 

Second  Edition.  London  :  Constable.  1900.  6s. 
"  Cycling  in  the  Alps."     By  C.  L.  Freeston.     London  : 

Grant  Richards.  1900. 

Till-'  flow  of  Alpine  literature  has  sensibly  abated 
this  year.  Perhaps  the  war  has  provided  some 
kind  of  substitute  in  the  flood  of  books  which  the  corre- 
spondents have  remorselessly  poured  out  upon  the 
public.  Both  forms  of  literature  find  a  common  meeting- 
point  in  their  satisfaction  of  that  craving  for  books  of 
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adventure,  which,  if  it  is  satisfied  in  one  way,  needs 
less  satisfaction  in  another.  When  peace  returns,  the 
climber  will  be  busy  again,  and  the  gentlemen  who  sit 
at  home  at  ease  will  find  in  stories  of  adventure  the 
same  kind  of  thrill  which  they  now  look  for  in  diaries 
from  Ladysmith  and  stories  of  Mafeking.  If  the  soldier 
takes  his  life  in  his  hand,  so  does  the  climber  ;  and 
both  are  very  often  short  of  tinned  food.  For  the 
present  the  mountaineers  are  probably  holding  over 
their  books  until  the  war  is  over.  We  are  still  waiting 
for  the  story  of  Sir  Martin  Conway's  climbs  in  South 
America:  we  hope  that  we  may  soon  look  for  another 
fascinating  volume  from  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield, 
recording  his  experiences  in  the  Himalayas.  Mean- 
while Sir  Martin  has  shrewdly  chosen  the  interval  of 
slackness  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  his  record  of 
that  famous  journey  which  he  took  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Alps ;  and  Mr.  Coolidge  has  collected  into  one 
volume  the  various  papers  written  in  the  forties  and 
fifties  by  Professor  Forbes,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
of  the  English  Alpine  school. 

The  two  books  form  an  interesting  contrast.  They 
show  the  progress  made  by  the  Alpine  climber  in  the 
course   of  the  half-century   that  intervenes  between 
them.     In  these  fifty  years  the  level  of  familiarity 
may  be  said  to  have  gone  up  by  some  5,000  feet. 
The  climber  who  counted  it  a  sort  of  expedition  to 
reach  a  high  mountain  village  like  Zermatt  or  Evolena 
fifty  years  ago,  finds  himself  in  those  places  to-day  still 
at  home — by  his  fireside  so  to  speak — and  hardly  counts 
himself  as  having  started  until  at  least  he  reaches  the 
huts  that  have  been  built  many  thousands  of  feet  beyond. 
Victorious  man  in  short  has  carried  his  domination 
further  towards   the    skies,  and  has  annexed  whole 
regions  which  were  formerly  under  the  undisputed  sway 
of  nature.    Nature  indeed  sometimes  disagrees,  and  by 
means  of  stones  and  avalanches  and  other  armaments 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  ages  breaks  out  against 
invading  man,  drives  him  back  from  her  citadels  and 
even  cuts  his  communication  in  the  valleys.    But  these 
rebellions  last  only  for  a  day  :  the  victorious  march  is 
resumed,  and  the  place  of  slaughter  becomes  an  inter- 
esting memory.    Every  tourist  with  stout  muscles  can 
now  tread  the  rocks  down  which   Whymper's  com- 
panions were  hurled,  and  a  cross  by  the  wayside  is 
generally  all  that  marks  the  place  where  the  Alpine 
martyr  fell.  Thus  it  is  that  Professor  Forbes'  narratives 
of  his  earlier  expeditions  have  little  more  than  historical 
interest  for  mountaineers  of  to-day.   Even  the  measure- 
ments of  the  mountains  have  to  be  laboriously  corrected 
by  Mr.  Coolidge,  who  brings  to  his  task  a  fine  scholarly 
accuracy  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Alps.  But 
it  is  always  interesting  to  read  the  experiences  of  a  brave 
and  enterprising  man,  and    travel   in  the  high  Alps 
required  far  more  of  such  qualities  in  those  days  than  it 
does  now.    Forbes  climbed  high  mountains  at  a  time 
before  inns  and  huts,  when  the  Swiss  Alps  were  very 
much  what  the  Pyrenees  are  now,  beautiful  to  look  at, 
but  "gey  ill  to  live  with."    But  Forbes  was  always 
before  all  things  a  man  of  science,  and  his  observations 
on  the  movement  of   glaciers  still  hold  the  field  as 
accurate    and   interesting    records   of    physical  and 
mysterious  phenomena.    Nothing  has  so  much  puzzled 
scientific  observers  of  all  ages  as  those  rivers  of  ice 
which  we  know  as  glaciers.    Those  who  wish  to  divide 
the  world  into  solids  and  fluids  find  themselves  faced 
by  something  which  seems  neither  fluid  nor  solid,  but 
has  the  characteristics  of  both.    To  the  outward  eye 
the  glaciers  seems  a  fixed  object  without  life  or  motion  ; 
to  the  observing  eye  they  have  a  steady  onward  pro- 
gress which  is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  slow. 
We  all  know  Mark  Twain's  effort,  undertaken  after 
reading  some  work  on  glaciers,  to  travel  by  a  glacier 
stream  :  and  we  all  remember  the  unsatisfactory  result. 
And  yet  his  failure  was  due  to  lack  of  patience.  You 
only  have  to  wait  long  enough — say  half  a  century — 
and  you  will  emerge  at  the  foot  of  any  glacier. 

Forbes'  experiments  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  enabled 
him  to  lay  down  certain  laws  hidden  from  all  the  learned 
\  theorists  who  preceded  him.  He  discovered  for  instance 
that  the  movement  varies  with  heat  and  cold,  summer 
and  winter  :  that  it  is  more  rapid  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  side  :  that  it  is  most  rapid  at  the  beginning  and  end 
o  the  glacier  and  slowest  in  the  middle.    But  what- 


ever the  modifications,  still  it  moves.  It  reaches  an 
average  which  may  be  roughly  placed  at  some  400  feet 
in  a  year.  To  move  less  than  140  yards  in  365  days 
cannot  be  called  a  racing  record,  but  still  it  separates 
a  glacier  most  definitely  from  "  solid  "  phenomena,  and 
it  justifies  a  comparison  to  the  motion  of  a  river  rather 
than  the  motion  of  earth  and  rocks. 

If  these  were  the  only  results  of  Forbes'  work  Alpine 
students  would  always  be  indebted  to  him.  But  he 
performed  even  a  greater  task  in  rousing  the  interest 
of  English  travellers  and  directing  their  steps  towards 
the  Alps.  We  are  all  apt  to  forget  that  before  his  day 
the  best  Alpine  work  had  been  mostly  achieved  by 
foreigners.  De  Saussure  in  the  Alps  and  Raimond  in 
the  Pyrenees  had  been  the  pioneers  of  Europe.  It  was 
Forbes'  chief  work  to  take  the  leadership  out  of  their 
hands,  and  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Alps 
and  England,  helping  to  stimulate  that  profound  interest 
in  the  mountains  which  took  shape  in  the  formation  of 
the  Alpine  Club.    For  that  we  must  always  thank  him. 

Bicycling  in  the  Alps  has  not  hitherto  been  popular, 
except  among  a  few  enthusiasts  like  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Pennell.  The  Alpine  bicyclist  is  not  always 
a  sight  to  provoke  envy.  We  see  him  laboriously 
climbing  the  hillside,  either  pedalling  against  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  or  pushing  his  machine  in  the  heat, 
and  we  reflect  upon  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  humble 
pedestrian.  Or  if  you  meet  him  coming  down  he  is 
not  rarely  in  the  last  extreme  of  nervous  fear,  or  per- 
haps if  he  be  a  German,  he  comes  trailing  behind  his 
machine  a  heavy  and  unattractive  pine  log,  which 
smothers  you  in  dust  and  spoils  the  surface  of 
the  road.  But  Mr.  Freeston  does  not  believe 
that  any  of  these  trials  are  necessary.  He  has 
himself  bicycled  over  ten  of  the  highest  Alpine 
passes,  and  he  has  embodied  in  the  story  of 
his  travels  many  admirable  practical  hints  derived 
from  his  experience.  Take  first  the  question  of 
descent.  Mr.  Freeston  does  not  believe  that  the  pine- 
log  is  at  all  necessary.  Armed  with  two  brakes,  one  to 
each  wheel,  and  always  on  the  rims,  he  believes  that 
you  can  descend  the  steepest  Alpine  pass,  happily 
coasting  with  your  feet  on  the  footrests.  This  ques- 
tion of  brakes  is  of  course  the  most  important,  when 
your  descent  may  be  as  long  as  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
and  at  every  point  you  must  be  ready  to  stop  the 
machine  at  will.  The  mere  fatigue  of  holding  the 
brake  throughout  this  period  is  so  great  that  Mr. 
Freeston  recommends  a  double  brake  as  giving  you  an 
opportunity  of  changing  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  He 
gives  many  other  interesting  hints,  all  of  which  will  be 
useful  to  the  practised  cyclist  who  wishes  to  follow  in  his 
track.  But  the  most  important  fact  is  that  a  man  who  has 
endured  the  labour  of  bicycling  over  ten  passes  should 
still  retain  his  enthusiasm,  and  should  recommend 
others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  There  is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  ride.  Mr.  Freeston 
admits  the  heavy  strain  involved  in  pushing  your 
machine  up  the  long  ascents  of  the  passes.  But  he 
points  out  that  in  no  other  way  with  less  labour  or 
tedium  can  you  reach  the  high  mountain  region  to  which 
a  bicycle  will  take  you.  Bicycling,  in  short,  comes 
midway  between  pedestrianism  and  mountaineering, 
and  though  it  cannot  take  you  to  the  summits  of  peaks, 
it  will  enable  you  to  penetrate  a  far  grander  region  than 
you  can  reach  upon  your  feet  with  any  ease  or  comfort. 
As  a  practical  handbook  Mr.  Freeston's  book  ought  to 
be  of  great  value.  The  writing  is  somewhat  careless 
and  perfunctory  :  but  the  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
excellent  views  of  all  the  chief  passes,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  routes  ought  to  be  of  considerable  use  to 
those  who  attack  the  same  passes  as  Mr.  Freeston 
himself. 


THE  DECAY  OF  TRAGEDY. 

"The  Cave  of  Illusion."  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By 
Alfred  Sutro,  with  an  Introduction  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  London  :  Grant  Richards,  iqoo. 
3s.  6d. 

"  "C"  XPERIENCE  teaches  us  that  it  is  no  longer 
J-"    possible  to  write  good  tragedies."    Such  is  the 
encouraging  opening  of  Maeterlinck's  preface  to  his 
friend's  work.     And  he  is  not  speaking  of  his  own 
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personal  failures,  in  this  respect,  but  of  the  barrenness 
of  the  century;  for  examining  "la  haute  poesie  " 
during  this  period  he  finds  no  tragedies  except 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  and,  perhaps,  the  Wagner 
libretti.  Apparently  the  modern  poet  finds  its  safer  to 
be  lyrically  vague  and  to  give  his  imagination  flight  in 
a  sublime  atmosphere  of  mystic  conjecture  where  few 
can  follow  and  fewer  still  can  criticise,  than  to  step  for- 
ward in  the  realms  of  actuality,  to  confine  the  action  of 
his  Muse  to  earthly  possibilities  ;  or,  still  worse,  to 
imprison  it  within  the  wings  of  the  theatre. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  distressing  circumstances  of 
actual  representation  (for  it  is  not  necessary  or  salutary 
that  every  tragedy  should  be  acted)  that  deter  the  poet 
from  the  use  of  dramatic  form.  Maeterlinck  recently 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  space  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review"  with  conjectures  about  the  "Evolution  of 
Mystery,"  whereby  he  means  the  changes  in  our 
theories  regarding  the  mysterious  governing  forces  of 
the  universe.  At  present,  according  to  Maeterlinck,  the 
old  "  truths  "  (as  he  calls  indifferently  all  theories  how- 
ever contradictory)  such  as  divine  intervention,  claims 
of  duty,  fatality,  are  all  discredited  as  inevitable  motive 
powers,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  supply  their  place.  Nor 
is  he  able  after  some  twenty  pages  of  inquiry  into  this 
state  of  affairs  to  supply  us  with  a  "truth"  to  go  on 
with.  The  mystery  is  there  certainly,  but  we  are  un- 
able to  give  it  a  name — hence  the  decay  of  tragedy. 
The  poet  is  no  longer  able  to  surround  his  creations 
with  the  mysterious  awful  atmosphere  in  which  alone 
they  can  be  truly  tragic.  Formerly  the  gods  compelled 
and  intervened,  and  poor  humans  were  their  puppets. 
But  now  that  we  may  not  admit  "  les  anciennes,"  we 
are  looking  about  for  a  "  sentiment  syntheYique  "  which 
will  give  coherence  and  reasonableness  to  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  universe  and  supply  the  poet  with  the 
"  motif"  for  his  "  interpretations  of  life." 

There  are  however  even  in  this  moment  of  uncertainty 
poets  sufficiently  brave  to  make  "  sorties  perilleuses  " 
and  to  produce  such  "  exceptions  d^concertantes  "  as 
"  The  Powers  of  Darkness  "  "  a  horrible  island  floating 
on  a  banal  river  .  .  .  scarlet  with  infernal  smoke,  but 
also  wrapped  in  a  pure  white  flame  which  springs  from 
the  primitive  soul  of  Akim."  This  criticism  by  the  way 
is  not  a  great  help  towards  estimating  the  true  tragic 
value  of  Tolstoi's  work. 

Then  there  are  "  honorables  tentatives "  of  which 
"The  Cave  of  Illusion"  is  one.  Poor  Mr.  Sutro  has 
not  succeeded  in  providing  even  so  well  as  Ibsen  and 
Tolstoi  "  ce  troisieme  personnage  myste>ieux  "  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  "  haut  thdatre."  Maeterlinck's 
prefatorial  contention  simply  amounts  to  this.  We 
have  no  stupendous  machinery  behind  our  puppets  to 
give  dignity  to  their  actions,  we  have  no  supreme  idea 
as  an  inevitable  motive  for  the  development  of  their 
course,  no  mysterious  atmosphere  to  render  them  sacred 
and  sublime,  therefore  we  cannot  write  tragedies. 
With  due  deference  to  the  poet,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  either  the  truth  of  his  premiss,  or  the  justice  of 
his  conclusion.  It  is  not  certain  that  Racine  and 
Shakespeare  owed  so  much  to  the  greater  credibility  of 
their  times.  But  even  taking  it  for  granted  that  faith 
is  dead,  that  duty  is  sneered  at,  immanent  justice  dis- 
trusted, and  that  there  is  nothing  but  what  we  see  and 
what  we  ignore,  is  it  so  certain  that  tragedy  depended 
on  the  lost  supernatural  machinery?  Surely  there  is 
plenty  of  material  in  human  nature,  in  the  inevitableness 
of  temperament,  circumstances  and  environment,  in  the 
conflict  of  human  wills  and  interests  for  the  fashioning 
of  poignant  and  essential  tragedy.  What  we  lack  is  the 
genius  to  fashion  it  and  the  market  wherein  to  display  it. 
Very  few  people  care  to  read  or  see  a  tragedy,  fewer 
still  have  a  full  appreciation  of  its  significance,  for  few 
are  capable  of  realising  the  intensity  of  the  misery 
displayed.  In  real  life  people  for  the  most  part  suffer 
as  they  enjoy,  dully,  they  are  capable  neither  of  exalted 
ecstasy  nor  of  abysmal  despair  they  touch  neither  the 
heights  nor  the  depths  of  sensation.  They  travel, 
amazingly  contented  along  the  level  road  of  common- 
sense,  grasping  a  scanty  comfort  on  all  sides,  unglorified 
by  a  suffering  which  they  hardly  feel,  undisturbed  by 
questionings.  It  is  the  hopeless  agony  of  exceptional 
souls,  the  torture  of  the  fully  equipped  mind  in  the 
extremity   of  human  misery,  the  closing  of  adverse 


powers  round  the  passionate  strength  that  would  carve 
its  way  freely  to  satisfaction  ;  the  foretaste  of  hell  for 
the  guilty  whose  imagination  can  conjure  up  a  possible' 
retribution.    Such  are  the  elements  of  tragedy. 

And  so  for  the  stage,  only  the  minds  capable  of  con- 
ceiving a  great  horror,  an  extreme  suffering,  can  make 
a  living  tragedy.  And  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
suitable  diction.  In  real  life  the  sufferer  may  and  often 
does  endure  in  silence  ;  in  mimicry,  the  audience  must 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  workings  of  his  soul  in 
torment,  and  he  must  needs  express  himself  in  soli- 
loquies since  for  purposes  of  plot  he  cannot  share  his 
secret  with  the  other  actors.  And  he  must  be  neither 
unnatural  nor  commonplace,  his  emotion  must  be 
poetically  articulate  and  passionately  coherent.  All 
this  is  very  difficult  to  do  and  very  deterrent  to 
dramatists  in  general  and  to  Mr.  Sutro  in  particular.. 
There  is  no  objection  to  "The  Cave  of  Illusion"  being 
classed  among  Maeterlinck's  "honorables  tentatives," 
but  it  is  not  a  tragedy  ;  the  motive  is  not  sufficiently 
convincing,  the  principal  personages  are  too  feeble. 
It  presents  a  problem  which  we  are  asked  to  believe 
occupies  the  minds  of  men  to  an  extent  which  justifies 
its  forming  the  motif  of  a  serious  play :  Does  the 
pursuit  of  Art  absolve  from  moral  obligations  ? 

Art  in  the  case  of  David  Hollesdaile  is  made  the 
excuse  for  following  his  own  inclinations  in  the  matter 
of  another  man's  wife  and  for  leaving  her  when  he  has 
grown  weary.  It  is  a  poor  excuse  ;  for  his  art  is  no 
great  matter  after  all,  and  we  are  somewhat  puzzled  as 
to  what  the  author  intends  him  to  be — a  charlatan,  or  a 
genius  who  deteriorates  in  spite  of,  or  even  because 
of  his  sacrifices  of  morality  to  art. 

Alone  of  all  the  characters,  he  makes  his  entrance 
without  the  usual  detailed  description.  We  gather 
from  the  remarks  of  the  other  characters  that  he  is' 
handsome,  shy  and  a  genius  known  all  over  Europe, 
"  his  thoughts  are  unlike  those  of  other  men  "  which 
one  might  not  unnaturally  expect  from  a  genius. 
Whatever  his  thoughts  may  have  been,  he  certainly 
never  says  anything  that  would  lead  one  to  suppose  he 
is  out  of  the  ordinary.  Perhaps  that  is  his  shyness. 
Gabrielle  Molyneux  (the  other  man's  wife)  is  David's 
inspiration  (he  has  to  hold  her  hand  when  he  is  writing), 
she  is  his  patient  listener  and  admirer,  his  "  grande 
passion  "  and  finally  his  encumbrance.  He  is  convinced 
that  he  cannot  write  without  her.  Clara  his  intelligent 
but  plain  wife  is  not  truly  sympathetic,  therefore  he 
leaves  her  for  Gabrielle  who  brings  out  what  is  best  in 
him.  Gabrielle  too  shines  more  in  looks  and  ideas  than 
in  words,  and  David  is  the  sole  authority  for  her 
brilliance.  The  best  drawn  character  is  Clara.  Nothing 
could  be  better  in  its  way  than  the  scenes  between  the 
jealous  wife  and  Gabrielle  and  between  the  wife  and 
husband.  The  dialogue  is  significant  and  probable,  the 
situations  convincing  and  even  poignant  in  their  reality 
and  would  prove  intensely  interesting  in  the  acting.  The 
selection  of  incident,  the  grouping,  posing,  and  develop- 
ment of  character  all  show  evidences  of  considerable 
technical  skill.  The  climax  too  is  ingenious,  for,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  Gabrielle's  constant  presence  has  a 
deteriorating  effect  on  David's  "  art."  She  as  a  woman 
of  taste  perceives  it,  but  it  does  not  lessen  her  passion  ; 
he  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  approval  of  his  vulgar 
publisher  brings  home  to  him  the  worthlessness  of 
his  work,  turns  fiercely  on  Gabrielle  and  the  play  ends 
with  a  question. 

If  the  "Cave  of  Illusion  "  is  not  a  tragedy,  neither  even 
apart  from  its  sad  ending  is  it  a  comedy — humour  is  not 
Mr.  Sutro's  strong  point — possibly  he  does  not  intend 
his  characters  to  be  witty,  and  the  "comic  relief,"  like 
all  the  other  dwellers  in  the  cave,  are  the  victims  of 
illusion,  an  illusion  that  they  are  amusing.  We  cannot 
help  suspecting  though  that  the  author  thinks  Mrs. 
Mellissent  epigrammatic  when  she  says  "  I  want  to 
get  near  to  the  heart  of  man— therefore  I  offer  him 
vests,"  referring  to  a  bazaar  where  she  is  selling,  also 
Lady  Patterson  when  she  replies  "Some  people  are 
very  ******  introspective  *  *  *  *  nowadays — I  prefer 
to  be  superficial  myself  in  the  way  of  clothes  " — which 
is  meaningless  and  the  worse  for  asterisks. 
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INDEX  LOCORUM. 

11  Index  to  the  Charters  and  Rolls  in  the  Department  of 
MSS.  British  Museum."  Edited  by  Henry  J. 
Ellis  and  Francis  B.  Bickley.  London  :  British 
Museum.  1900. 

IT  is  related  of  a  well-known  man  of  letters,  lately,  to 
the  keen  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  taken  from  us, 
that  he  was  fond  of  declaring  that  no  man  need  be  dull 
or  reproach  himself  with  the  monotony  of  his  lot  even 
if  stranded  for  hours  in  the  remotest  country  inn  so 
long  as  he  can  manage  to  secure  the  loan  of  a  local 
directory,  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  Few  half- 
paradoxes  have  a  greater  element  of  truth  in  them  than 
this  :  though  it  would  be  well  to  add  that  out  of  local 
directories  in  such  circumstances  each  reader  will,  in 
Miltonic  phrase,  get  repayment  only  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  of  knowledge  and  judgment  that  he  is  him- 
self prepared  to  invest  in  the  business.  Few  books,  at 
first  sight,  would  seem  to  offer  less  of  instruction  or 
entertainment  than  an  "Index  Locorum  "  or  index  to 
the  place  names  contained  in  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  charters  and  other  deeds  ranging  almost  from  the 
very  earliest  periods  of  our  history  down  to  our  own 
century.  Perhaps  the  most  important  use  of  the  volume 
before  us  will  be  found,  as  its  able  editors  remind  us  in 
their  brief  prefatory  note,  in  the  assistance  which  this 
copious  collection  of  place  names  from  documents, 
extending  over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  will  afford 
in  tracing  the  "  evolution  of  modern  place-names  from 
the  early  forms."  But  the  interest  of  the  work  in 
the  hands  of  an  historian  or  antiquary  born  and  bred 
will  be  far  wider  in  its  range.  Nearly  every  page  will 
suggest  some  reminiscence  on  which  he  would  be  glad 
to  dwell  ;  or  suggest  an  actual  or  possible  elucidation 
of  some  doubtful  point.  Does  he  notice  on  p.  474  the 
record  of  an  "  acquittance  from  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Acre"  for  the  rent  of  "  Le  Swan  on  the 
Hoope,"  his  mind  flies  back  instinctively  to  that  famous 
foundation  established  more  than  seven  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades  in  far-away  Acre  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  sister  of  our  English  martyr,  Thomas 
Becket — perhaps  that  very  sister  to  whom  Gamier  de 
Pont  Ste.  Maxence  dedicated  his  rhyming  life  of  the 
dead  saint  almost  in  the  very  year  of  the  murder  :  that 
sister  of  whom  the  French  rhymer  declares  with  an 
almost  Chaucerian  wealth  of  negatives  that — 

Better  dame,  from  here  to  Patras 
In  no  land  will  no  man  find. 

"  Le  Swan  on  the  Hoope"  again  suggests  comparison 
with  other  house  or  inn  signs  of  the  mediaeval  or 
even  of  the  modern  world  :  with  the  "  Isen  atte  Hop" 
in  another  document  of  the  year  1353  a.d.  on  the  same 
page;  and  the  "Eagle  on  the  Hop"  on  p.  481:  all 
three  entries  alike  calling  up  to  memory  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  banal  line  that  Wordsworth 
perpetrated  : 

"And  at  the  Hoop  alighted,  famous  Inn." 

On  p.  800  under  the  heading  of  "Weston  in 
Gordano  "  we  not  only  have  a  word  (Gordano)  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  antiquaries  are  even  now 
debating  but  a  curious  reference  to  property  situated 
"  subtus  viam  quae  vocatur  Benaker  "  and  are  set 
wondering  whether  in  the  italicised  word  we  have  an 
old  English  word  representing  the  modern  Bean-field 
(Bean-acre;  cf.  "God's  acre  "  for  churchyard  and  the 
personal  names  Greenacre,  Whitaker).  On  p.  664  we 
have  the  record  of  an  almost  if  not  quite  forgotten 
incident  in  early  English  history  in  a  charter  of  King 
Stephen's  dated  in  1139  "  at  the  siege  of  Shrewsbury." 
On  p.  826  the  philologist  will  find  a  word  which  we 
believe  has  escaped  the  researches  of  Dr.  Murray  and 
his  fellow-labourers  in  the  New  English  Dictionary  and 
will  be  set  longing  to  get  a  sight  of  the  actual  docu- 
ment referred  to  so  as  to  satisfy  himself  what  were  the 
duties  inherent  in  the  "  bere-maistership  "  of  Wirks- 
worth  in  Derbyshire.  Was  the  holder  of  this  office  a 
kind  of  ale-conner,  or  was  he,  by  any  possibility,  a  kind 
of  local  bear-warden  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking 
after  that  fine  old  English  sport,  on  whose  delights  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  waxed  so  Homerically  eloquent  before 
Queen    Elizabeth  in   "  Kenilworth "  ?     To  the  local 


historian  the  carefully  arranged  list  of  documents  dated 
according  to  the  years  of  mayoralty  in  London,  Bristol 
and  other  places  should  be  of  great  use.  So  far  as 
Bristol,  at  all  events,  is  concerned  it  would  seem  that 
we  shall  have  to  check  the  list  of  mayors  given  in 
Ricart's  calendar  in  not  a  few  particulars  if  the  indica- 
tions given  in  the  book  before  us  are  correct.  For 
example  Ricart  dates  the  mayoralty  of  Thomas 
Hamelesdene  1275  a.d.  The  "  Index  Locorum"  gives 
1284  a.d.  Again  the  editors  conjecturally  make 
William  de  Beaumont  and  Robert  of  Kilmainham 
provosts  of  Bristol  in  1240:  Ricart  assigns  their  year 
of  office  to  1243  a.d.  Surely  the  mysterious  Richard 
le  repere  who  figures  as  provost  along  with  Walter  the 
Frenchman  must  be  Richard  le  [Djraper.  But  it  will 
be  the  task  of  future  local  historians  to  utilise  all  the 
abundant  material  to  which  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Bickley 
have  in  this  useful  and  carefully  edited  volume  offered 
them  the  key. 


CHURCH  HISTORY. 

"  A  History  of  the  English  Church  during  the  Civil 
Wars  and  under  the  Commonwealth,  1640-1660." 
By  William  A.  Shaw.  2  vols.  London  :  Longmans. 
1900.  365. 

MR.  SHAW'S  stout  volumes  are  misnamed.  They 
should  be  described  as  Studies  in  the  History  of 
English  Religion  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Restoration.  Less  accurately  they  might 
be  called  the  History  of  Parliamentary  Presbyterianism, 
for  they  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  attempt  to 
establish  and  maintain  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
Episcopal  system  a  Presbyterian  polity,  borrowed  from 
beyond  the  Tweed  under  stress  of  political  exigency, 
but  curiously  trimmed  to  match  the  requirements  of 
English  habits.  This  subject  is  of  great  interest  in 
itself,  and  of  no  mean  importance,  but  it  has  no  claim 
to  the  imposing  description  with  which  Mr.  Shaw 
adorns  his  title-page.  The  English  Church  cannot, 
even  by  the  least  ecclesiastical  of  historians,  be  identified 
with  the  rickety  offspring  of  Puritan  pedantry  and 
Parliamentary  statecraft  which  was  cradled  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  had  a  precarious  exist- 
ence for  a  few  years  in  Lancashire  and  London. 
That  "  Church  "  was  an  imposture  from  beginning  to 
finish.  Nobody  believed  in  it,  and  few  pretended  to 
believe  in  it.  It  had  been  contemptuously  thrust  aside  by 
the  Independents,  before  it  was  officially  extinguished 
by  the  Cavaliers.  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  trace 
the  life  of  the  troublous  twenty  years,  to  which  he 
confines  himself,  in  any  of  its  wider  aspects.  It  is 
significant  of  his  method  that  the  names  of  Milton  and 
George  Fox  never  appear  once  on  his  pages,  yet  the 
one  was  at  the  height  of  his  influence  and  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers,  the  other  was  leading  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  religious  movements  of  history. 
Mr.  Shaw  limits  himself  rigidly  to  the  thankless  task 
of  working  out  the  actual  process  by  which  a  hybrid 
Presbyterianism  was  set  up  by  Parliament,  and  set 
aside  by  Cromwell.  He  conforms  his  own  style  to  that 
of  the  dusty  records  in  which  he  has  worked  so  long 
and  so  conscientiously,  and  his  volumes  have  the  arid 
and  monotonous  obscurity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  As 
history,  then,  we  have  little  to  say  for  this  book  :  but 
that  is  not  the  category  in  which  (pace  the  author)  it  is 
to  be  placed,  and  judged.  As  a  specimen  of  thorough 
research  in  an  uninviting  field,  we  cannot  overpraise 
Mr.  Shaw's  work.  It  is  not  excessive  to  say  that 
the  future  student  of  the  period  will  not  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  help  of  these  elaborate  Appen- 
dices, which  compose  nearly  one-third  of  the 
thousand  pages,  and  represent  an  immense  expenditure 
of  labour  and  patience.  The  general  reader  will  more 
usefully  study  the  pages  of  Dr.  Gardiner  and  Dr. 
Stoughton,  but  the  specialist  will  find  that  Mr.  Shaw 
has  supplemented  those  admirable  writers  in  some  very 
important  particulars.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Shaw  has 
some  severe  things  to  say  about  the  culpable  careless- 
ness with  which  parochial  documents,  often  of  consider- 
able historical  value,  are  kept  in  England.  They  are 
frequently  inaccessible  to  students,  always  very  incon- 
veniently scattered  over  the  country,  sometimes  exposed 
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to  risks  of  destruction  by  damp  or  fire.  The  incumbents, 
in  whose  custody  these  precious  records  are  placed,  are 
more  often  than  not  unconscious  of  their  value,  or 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  treasures 
should  be  preserved.  Mr.  Shaw  justly  protests 
against  such  unnecessary  risks.  "All  parish  registers 
and  all  vestry  minute-books  earlier  than  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria  ought  to  be  instantly 
removed  to  public  and  safe  keeping  —  to  some 
specially  organised  side  of  the  British  Museum — 
where  they  would  not  only  be  accessible  to  the 
historical  student,  and  not  only  be  bound  and  safe- 
guarded against  further  decay,  but  also  subject  to  the 
proper  provisions  of  scholarly  handling.  .  .  .  There  is 
neither  sense  nor  reason  in  delaying  to  do  with  the 
Church  of  England  historical  registers  what  has  long 
since  been  done  with  the  Dissenters'  registers." 
We  cordially  endorse  and  approve  this  very  reason- 
able suggestion,  and  thank  Mr.  Shaw  for  thus  calling 
attention  to  a  very  serious  grievance  to  students,  which 
is  also  a  matter  of  grave  public  importance. 


LEICESTER  RECORDS. 

"Records  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester  1 103-1327." 
Edited  by  Mary  Bateson.  Published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation  of  Leicester.  London  : 
C.  J.  Clay  and  Sons  ;  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1899.    255.  net. 

TT  is  no  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  ancient 
■*■  records  of  Leicester  have  fallen  into  the  editorial 
charge  of  Miss  Bateson  ;  not  that  there  is  a  word  to  be 
said  against  the  unquestionable  diligence  of  this  lady 
or  her  admirable  translations,  but  she  has  evidently 
misdirected  a  vast  amount  of  time  to  her  work  with  a 
disappointing  result.  The  four  hundred  pages  of  which 
her  book  consists  are  not  divided  into  chapters  or 
sections,  nor  are  they  prefaced  by  a  table  of  contents, 
no  marginal  notes  or  dates  afford  the  reader  an  indica- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  any  particular  passage, 
and  every  page  is  monotonously  headed  with  the  title 
of  the  book  itself.  Charters,  gild  rolls,  tallage  rolls, 
quit  claims,  portmanmoot  rolls,  distraints,  inquests, 
accounts,  pleas  of  the  gild,  and  other  documents  are 
mixed  up  together  in  hopeless  confusion.  This  is 
enough  to  bewilder,  if  not  to  irritate,  the  reader.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  at  the  end  of  the  book  indices  of  streets, 
fields,  and  names  of  persons,  and  some  few  of  the 
rarer  words  and  matters  ;  while  a  map,  purporting  to 
describe  the  Leicester  of  the  fourteenth  century,  care- 
fully indicates  certain  boundaries  existing  in  the  year 
1828  but  shows  scarcely  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  text.  Various  explanatory  notes  are  scattered 
about  and  are  fairly  useful  when  they  can  be  found. 
Some  pages  in  the  early  part  of  the  book  bristle  with 
asterisks,  inverted  daggers  and  initial  letters.  It  is 
natural  to  look  for  an  explanatory  table  of  these  distinc- 
tive marks,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  only 
after  a  careful  search  do  we  discover,  on  page  16,  the 
significance  of  the  asterisk — we  are  there  told  that  it  is 
"  used  to  distinguish  those  who  pay  for  the  bull."  Re- 
garding the  payments  "  de  tauro  et  de  ansis,"  on  the 
entry  of  members  into  the  gild  of  merchants,  Miss 
Bateson  might  usefully  have  given  us  a  short  note, 
instead  of  merely  referring  to  "Gross,  Gild  Merchant." 
On  page  12  we  find  that  the  inverted  daggers  are  "  used 
to  mark  deletions,"  whatever  this  means  ;  and  as  to 
the  initial  letters  the  reader  is  left  to  his  own  imagina- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand  Miss  Batcson's  introduction  to 
the  book  is  a  model  of  systematic  method.  Her  rather 
diffuse  historical  essay  is  conveniently  preceded  by  a 
synopsis  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals,  viz. — (1) 
the  King  and  the  Borough  ;  (2)  the  Earl  and  the 
Borough  ;  and  (3)  the  relations  of  the  Merchant  Gild 
and  the  Borough  Court.  The  three  titles  to  some 
extent  relate  to  the  more  important  contents  of  the 
volume  and  deal  generally  with  the  feudal  condition  of 
the  great  early  English  boroughs.  Eor  the  preroga- 
tives, customs  and  powers  of  the  Merchant  Gild 
certainly  constitute  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  social  polity  of  Leicester  during  the  twelfth  and 


thirteenth  centuries.  The  rest  of  the  introduction 
deserves  careful  study,  in  spite  of  some  vain  repetitions. 
The  word  "  normal  "  in  one  form  or  another  occurs  no 
less  than  thirteen  times  in  the  first  sixty  lines  of  the 
letterpress.  As  to  the  preface  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
it  would  be  equally  relevant  as  an  exordium  to  next 
month's  edition  of  Bradshaw.  The  records  themselves, 
of  which  some  photographic  facsimile  specimens  are 
given,  are  possibly,  as  he  observes,  the  most  valuable 
possessions  of  the  municipality  of  Leicester,  but  they 
no  more  illustrate  the  development  of  English  local 
government  or  the  growth  of  the  modern  town  council 
than  Aristotle's  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens 
foreshadowed  the  proceedings  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Hidden  among  some  rubbishy  conveyances, 
tallage  rolls,  and  lists  of  names  we  come  across  the 
highly  interesting  charter  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  a.d. 
1277,  reforming  the  procedure  of  the  Portmanmoot.  It 
is  appropriately  given  in  the  old  Norman  French,  with 
a  contemporary  English  version  and  a  modern  transla- 
tion. It  thus  occupies  about  seventeen  pages  which 
might  well  have  formed  a  separate  chapter,  discoverable 
in  an  index  ;  and  if  Miss  Bateson  had  only  given  us  a 
concise  glossary  we  should  perhaps  have  ascertained  the 
meaning  of  mainpernor  and  the  distinction  between  a 
forfal  and  an  assoyn.  These  are  only  examples  of  many 
obsolete  and  doubtful  terms  with  which  we  meet.  The 
morningspeech,  in  particular,  is  constantly  referred  to, 
but  no  light  is  thrown  upon  its  constitution  or  functions. 
It  is  nevertheless  clear  that  its  powers  were  far-reaching 
and  diversified.  Contravention  of  gild  law  was  com- 
monly visited  by  no  severer  penalty  than  the  exaction 
of  bail.  We  read  frequently  that  a  defendant  admitted 
the  special  offence  with  which  he  was  charged,  and 
expiated  it  by  pledging  a  barrel  of  ale:  "  Inuadiauit 
unam  cuuatam  ceruisie." 

Regulation  was  placed  upon  the  government  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  year  1318  William  of  Holegate  pledged 
forty  shillings  for  abusing  the  Common  Serjeant,  and 
Christiana  le  Mustarder,  on  a  plea  of  guilty,  pledged 
five  pounds  for  abusing  the  assessors  with  the  vilest 
words,  in  the  high  street,  to  the  shame  of  the  com- 
munity :  "  quod  ipsa  maledixit  taxatores  cum  uilissimis 
verbis  in  alta  strata  ad  pudorem  communitatis." 
Henry  Houhil  however  in  1258  in  full  morningspeech, 
"  in  pleno  morespechio,"  told  the  mayor  that  he  cared 
no  more  for  him  than  for  a  straw,  "  non  magis  cure 
tenuit  de  illo  quam  de  una  festuca."  For  this  he  was 
fined  two  tuns  of  wine  :  "  taxatur  amerciamentum 
ejusdem  ad  duo  dolea  vini,"  one  of  which  went  to 
the  mayor,  the  other  being  held  for  his  future  good 
behaviour.  This  was  no  light  penalty  if,  as  Miss 
Bateson  explains,  a  doleum  contained  two  hundred  and 
eight  gallons.  The  coroners'  rolls,  dating  from  1297, 
are  not  without  interest.  Several  entries  refer  to  the 
right  of  sanctuary  afforded  to  every  felon  in  the  nearest 
church  to  which  he  could  escape.  The  coroner  was 
then  summoned  and  held  parley  with  the  refugee,  who 
had  the  choice  of  standing  his  trial  or  abjuring  the 
realm.  In  the  latter  case  he  became  an  outlaw,  his 
lands  escheated,  and  his  chattels  were  forfeited. 

Death  by  hanging  was  the  penalty  on  conviction  for 
murder,  housebreaking,  "roberia,"  "  latrocinium,"  and 
other  relatively  trivial  offences.  A  curious  instance  is 
given  of  a  man  who  secured  the  benefit  of  each  alterna- 
tive ;  having  been  convicted  of  larceny  before  the 
justices  for  gaol  delivery  in  1313,  he  was  taken  to  the 
gallows  by  the  frankpledges  :  "  ad  furcas  deductus  per 
franciplegios,"  hanged,  and  carried  for  burial  to  the 
churchyard  where  he  unexpectedly  came  to  life  again. 
Thereupon  he  appeared  before  the  coroner  and  abjured 
the  realm.  The  coroner,  of  course,  took  cognisance  of 
all  cases  of  sudden  or  violent  or  accidental  death,  and 
we  find  passages  referring  to  the  deodand.  The  actual 
instrument  which  caused  death,  by  misadventure  or 
otherwise,  was  delivered  to  the  township  of  the  place 
where  the  death  occurred  and  its  value  was  duly 
accounted  for  as  a  deodand.  Thus,  in  1304,  a  man  was 
killed  by  another  with  an  iron-headed  stick  ;  the  stick 
was  valued  at  a  penny  "  for  which  the  frankpledge  will 
answer";  a  child  was  scalded,  "  scaturizatus,"  by  hot 
water  ;  the  price  of  the  pot  was  one  shilling  for  which 
the  frankpledge  would  answer.  A  child,  aged  three, 
going  playing  in  1305,  fell  into  a  tub  of  hot  grout. 
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Price  of  the  tub  3*/.,  of  the  grout  5*/.,  both  deodands  for 
which  the  frankpledge  answers. 

The  earlier  records  are  written  in  fairly  good  Latin, 
but  by  degrees  the  scholarship  of  Leicester  sensibly 
deteriorated,  even  to  the  verge  of  absurdity — schoppa 
is  used  as  the  equivalent  for  a  shop.  The  inventory  of 
the  chattels  (catalla)  of  a  felon  included  a  "  murilegum  " 
value  one  penny  ;  Miss  Bateson  naively  translates  this 
word,  "  a  cat  "  ;  we  venture  to  suggest  "mousetrap." 
Twilight  is  denoted  by  the  phrase  "inter  canem  et 
lupum,"  but  arbor  is  masculine,  maledixit  governs  the 
accusative  case,  and  the  perfect  of  defendo  is  defendidi  ! 


FOUR  NOVELS. 


4<  Native-Born."      By    William    Sylvester  Walker 
("Coo-ee").    London  :  John  Long.     1900.  6s. 

There  is  something  curiously,  almost  marsupially, 
archaic  about  Mr.  Walker's  manner  of  writing  novels. 
He  has  little  idea  of  construction  :  his  bewildered 
readers  must  disobey  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  injunction 
and  become  their  own  antipodes,  stepping  in  a  moment 
from  England  to  the  Australian  bush.  Even  so  were 
novels  written  in  the  good  leisurely  old  days,  when  one 
had  time  to  attend  to  the  plot.  But  the  charm  of  the 
Australian  bush  is  shown  forth  with  vigour  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  we  can  almost  forgive  slip-shod  English 
when  we  find  good  bush-craft.  "  Coo-ee  "  seems  to 
know  more  about  the  ways  of  kangaroos  than  the 
minds  of  men  and  women,  but  kangaroos  are  really  the 
more  interesting  species  when  handled  by  an  inexpert 
writer.  Thus  a  sensational  novel  is  redeemed  by  good 
descriptions  of  wild  life.  If  Mr.  Walker  could  learn  to 
be  terse  he  might  rival  Rolf  Boldrewood.  There  is  a 
spirited  "  Envoi  "  which  suggests  the  idea  that  he  may 
have  designs  on  the  laureateship  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth. 

"An   Eye  for  an   Eye."     By  William  Le  Queux. 
London  :  F.  V.  White.    1900.  65-. 

"  An  Eye  for  ai.  Eye  "  is  a  good  example  of  its 
author's  strength  and  weakness.  Till  the  closing 
lines,  when  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  beautiful  Eva 
Glaslyn  is  rather  unjustly  thrown  the  task  of  un- 
ravelling the  threads  of  a  complicated  "  mystery,"  the 
reader  is  kept  well  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
:rime  described  in  too  much  detail  at  the  outset.  But, 
ivhilst  piling  up  his  horrors,  Mr.  Le  Queux  does  not 
rorget  his  "  romance."  Once  again  we  are  reminded 
?f  the  author's  pride  in  his  knowledge  of  the  niceties 
af  feminine  attire.  London  skirts,  it  seems,  "are 
ilways  more  or  less  '  bunchy,'  dragging  behind  and 
'ising  in  front,  unless  made  by  the  first-class  houses  in 
Regent  Street  or  Bond  Street.  London  dressmakers 
:annot  cut  a  skirt  well."  Mr.  Le  Queux  has  not 
ibandoned  his  habit  of  overdoing  the  complexions 
»nd  voices  of  his  characters.  But  as  a  weaver  of 
nystery  he  can  still  hold  his  own. 

'A  Gay  Conspiracy."     By   Robert   W.  Chambers. 
London  :  Harpers.    1900.  6s. 

American  personal  journalism  is  such  a  nuisance  in 
fransatlantic  papers  that  we  deprecate  its  introduc- 
;ion  into  books  published  in  England.  It  is  bad 
;nough  when  novelists  take  statesmen  and  caricature 
;hem  clumsily,  but  Mr.  Chambers  goes  further  and 
vrites  a  romance  in  which  a  living  European  queen  is 
he  heroine.  We  may  no  longer  believe  in  the  divine 
•ight,  but  sovereigns  should  be  secure  from  the 
omantic  fantasies  of  the  servants'  hall.  Mr.  Chambers 
:akes  with  the  name  and  personality  of  a  lady  who  is 
ixposed  to  vulgar  curiosity  a  liberty  which,  in  the  case 
>f  any  young  lady  not  of  royal  birth,  would  be  punished 
jy  the  horsewhip  of  some  male  relative.  For  the  rest, 
he  book  is  an  ineffectual  parody  of  Mr.  Hope. 

'The   Belle    of   Toorak."     By   E.    W.  Hornung. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.     1900.    3.9.  6d. 
Mr.   Hornung    excels  in   concentrated  description 
both  of  places  and  people  :  one  dainty  little  touch  and 
1  character  stands  intimately  revealed,  a  few  strokes  of 


his  pen  in  the  background  and  you  are  breathing  the 
very  air  of  the  Australian  bush.  The  story  is  an  effort 
in  minor  melodrama.  The  interest  is  fairly  well  sus- 
tained, but  there  are  difficulties  in  sharing  the  author's 
complacency  as  to  the  future  of  a  supercilious  young 
Melbourne  lady,  whom  we  leave  still  engaged  to  the 
son  of  a  convicted  bushranger.  Mr.  Hornung  is 
evidently  a  disbeliever  in  heredity. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Judgment  in  Literature."  By  W.  Basil  Worsfold.  The 
Temple  Primers.  London :  Dent.  1900.  is. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  an  elementary  book 
on  literary  criticism  more  than  a  brief  resume  of  the  leading 
topics  historical  and  philosophical  ;  a  statement  of  the  various 
theories  held  on  the  questions  what  is  good  literature  and  why 
it  is  good,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  without  much 
pretence  of  deciding  between  them  ;  and  finally  a  judicious 
selection  of  illustrative  passages  from  the  writers  ancient  and 
modern  who  have  written  formally  on  the  subject.  All  these 
requirements  are  sufficiently  fulfilled  in  Mr.  Worsfold's  interest- 
ing little  book.  It  is  well  worth  reading  by  such  persons  as 
have  reached  the  stage  of  perceiving  that  all  books  are  not 
literature  and  of  wanting  to  have  some  idea  of  the  distinction 
made  by  the  superior  minds  between  what  is  and  what  is  not 
to  be  described  as  literature.  Unfortunately  the  persons  who 
have  reached  even  this  primary  stage  are  not  many.  For  this 
class  of  intelligent  though  not  learned  readers,  for  example 
those  who  attend  University  Extension  lectures,  the  book  is 
well  suited  ;  but  Mr.  Worsfold  should  either  have  said  more 
about  the  forms  of  literature,  such  as  the  epic  and  the  lyric,  or 
omitted  this  chapter  altogether,  as  it  hardly  belongs  to  the 
general  subject  of  "  Judgment  in  Literature."  Nor  should  the 
readers  of  this  primer  be  able  to  quote  the  authority  of  the 
author  for  such  phrases  as  "  to  himself  look  upon  "  and  several 
others  equally  bad.  It  would  be  distressing  to  think  that  when 
the  youthful  critic  has  been  so  admirably  posted  up  by  Mr. 
Worsfold  in  what  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  Lessing,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Ruskin,  and  Swinburne  have  said  as  to  the 
permissible  and  non-permissible  in  literature,  he  should  remain 
under  the  impression  that  split  infinitives  are  allowable.  We 
may  remark  that  Swinburne  and  the  rest,  though  disagreeing  on 
almost  every  other  point,  would,  we  are  sure,  agree  as  to  this. 
Possibly  we  might  have  to  except  Plato  and  Lessing,  for  the 
Greeks  and  the  Germans  play  strange  pranks  with  their 
infinitives. 

"  China  in  Decay."     By  Alexis    Krausse.     Third  Edition. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1900.  55-. 
"  China."  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.  By  Professor  Robert  K. 

Douglas.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Unwin.  1900.  $s. 
"  A  Narrative  of  Events  in  China."     By  the  late  Lord  Loch. 

Third  Edition.    London  :  Murray.    1900.    2s.  6d.  net. 

As  books  these  volumes  were  not  born  of  the  Chinese  crisis, 
but  as  "  editions  "  they  certainly  are.  Their  appearance 
is  unquestionably  opportune  in  that  they  appear  at  a  time  when 
they  are  likely  to  sell.  Events  have  produced  a  demand  for 
literature  about  China  ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  censure  the  smart- 
ness which  rushes  on  the  market  a  new  edition  of  an  old  work. 
A  book  can  be  reprinted  so  quickly  that  no  risk  is  run  of  losing 
the  moment's  opportunity,  while  the  most  facile  of  professional 
writers  can  hardly  turn  out  new  u  literature1'  fast  enough  to  be 
sure  of  taking  the  public  excitement  at  the  flood.  But  it  must 
be  understood  that  these  are  not  new  editions  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  term.  They  all  have  new  prefaces,  it  is  true,  and  mostly 
"  chapters  on  recent  events."  And  it  is  the  reading  of  these 
latest  fragments  that  demonstrates  that  these  issues  are  not  new 
editions,  for  the  writers  plainly  have  nothing  new  to  say. 

"  A  Short  Course  of  Elementary  Plane  Trigonometry."  By  C. 
Pendlebury.  London  :  Bell.  1899.  2S- 
A  book  with  many  excellent  features.  Its  proofs  are  clear 
and  concise,  its  general  arrangement  is  original  and  good,  and 
almost  every  page  shows  evidence  of  the  work  of  an  able  and 
experienced  teacher.  Still  there  are  some  omissions  to  cata- 
logue. Many  familiar  geometrical  proofs  are  missing,  sub- 
multiple  angles  are  barely  mentioned,  and  there  is  no  discussion 
of  the  general  application  of  formula:  which  are  proved  for  acute 
angles  only.  These  are  defects  in  a  book  which  is  professedly 
written  for  examinations.  Mathematical  masters  however  will, 
doubtless,  welcome  the  book  as  one  that  supplies  a  long-felt 
want. 

"  Fulham  Old  and  New."  By  Charles  James  Fleet.  London  : 
The  Leadenhall  Press.    3  vols.    £4  4s. 

"  History  of  the  Parish  of  Preston."  By  H.  Fishwick.  Roch- 
dale :  James  Clegg.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.    ,£1  16s.  6d. 

Though  local  histories  must  necessarily  mainly  interest 
readers  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  locality,  they  appeal  to  the 
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curious  in  general  on  account  of  the  often  quaint  material  they 
contain  and  of  the  often  valuable  sidelights  they  throw  on  the 
national  story  itself.  In  the  two  handsome  works  before  us  we 
have  the  most  intimate  accounts  of  two  ancient  centres  of 
English  life.  Both  are  abundantly  illustrated,  and  students  will 
appreciate  the  patience  and  care  with  which  the  authors  have 
hunted  up  and  digested  documents,  some  of  which  have  been 
pigeon-holed  for  centuries.  Fulham  and  Preston  prove  equally 
happy  hunting  grounds  for  antiquary  and  genealogist.  The 
former  especially,  with  Fulham  Palace  and  many  notable  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  associated  with  names  famous  in 
Church,  literary  and  political  history. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  proceedings 
for  1899-90  shows  no  falling  off  from  the  standard  of  value 
attained  by  its  predecessors.  Papers  such  as  Mr.  Im  Thurn, 
Dr.  P.  Manson,  Sir  John  Colomb,  Mr.  A.  M.  Miller,  and  Mr. 
Lionel  Phillips  contribute  respectively  on  "  British  Guiana," 
"A  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,"  "A  Century  of  Imperial 
Defence,"  "  Swaziland  and  the  Outlook  in  South  Africa,"  are  of 
more  than  fleeting  importance. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Guerre,  LArmee.    By  "  M."     Bordeaux  :  Feret.  1900. 
3f.  50c. 

Ever  since  the  disgrace  of  General  Mercier,  we  have  had 
reason  to  dread  all  books  and  pamphlets  on  military  matters. 
To  read  them,  as  a  rule,  is  as  exasperating  as  a  glance  at  the 
"  Libre  Parole "  and  "  Patrie."  Old  lies  and  new  lies,  old 
calumnies  and  new  ones,  illogical  arguments  and  insane  fury  : 
all  these  we  have  encountered  almost  invariably,  with  accom- 
panying exclamations  of  "  Vive  l'Armee."  Not  one  of  them  has 
been  able  to  show  us  how  and  when  the  army  has  been  insulted, 
yet  insists  upon  the  accusation.  Not  one  has  succeeded  in 
pointing  out  where  the  "  great  danger  "  lies,  but  returns  again 
and  again  to  hint  at  it  darkly.  A  wonderful  lack  of  honesty  and 
intelligence  has  been  the  chief  feature  of  these  "  patriotic  "  pub- 
lications ;  and  so  it  was  not  in  a  friendly  mood  that  we  opened 
this  volume — which,  however,  soon  dispelled  our  fears  and  con- 
vinced us  that  we  had  to  do  with  a  most  remarkable  and  useful 
work.  The  author  has  taken  two  years  to  accomplish  his  task  ; 
and,  if  we  have  any  fault  at  all  to  find  with  him,  it  is  that  he  has 
given  us  too  much.  His  style  is  at  once  terse  and  condensed  ; 
so  that  every  page  is  of  importance,  and  there  are  406  of  them 
in  all !  Impatient  readers,  however,  will  be  able  to  choose 
their  chapters  from  the  carefully  constructed  list  of  contents. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  mainly  statistical,  and  also  devoted 
to  the  opinions  expounded  by  several  great  men  on  the  fortunes 
and  follies  of  war.  We  have  an  elaborate  table  setting  forth 
the  date  of  every  great  battle  since  Marathon,  with  the  names 
of  the  commanders,  the  number  of  the  soldiers,  and  a  few 
observations.  Later  on,  "  M.  "  refers  to  this  table  showing 
how  such  and  such  a  battle  was  lost,  and  criticises  the 
strategy  of  certain  great  generals  among  whom  Napoleon, 
of  course,  figures  the  most  prominently.  All  this  is  done 
intelligently  and  well,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  second  half  of  the 
book  that  the  author  proves  himself  to  be  a  man  of  ideas  and 
profound  thought.  After  dealing  with  the  army  in  relation  to 
the  State  and  showing  that  conscription  produces  much  moral 
harm  among  the  humbler  classes,  "  M."  criticises  the  present 
condition  of  the  French  army,  and  finds  it  unsatisfactory. 
According  to  him,  it  is  in  need  of  reorganisation  ;  and  in  a 
third  part,  entitled  "  Mon  Armee,"  he  suggests  a  number  of 
reforms.  To  be  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated,  how- 
ever, his  suggestions  must  be  studied  through  this  book — for  a 
mass  of  documentary  evidence  and  statistics  accompanies 
them.  Still  we  think  we  can  give  a  bare  idea  of  "  M.'s  "  scheme 
of  reorganisation  by  quoting  the  following  passage, — ■"  Et  j'ai 
conclu  qu'il  convenait  de  crier  deux  armees  : 

L'une  puisant  sa  force  dans  l'e'ducation  civique,  dans  Instruc- 
tion militaire,  clans  la  solidite  de  reserves  constamment  tenues 
en  haleinc  ; 

L'autre  rechcrchant  cette  force  dans  l'education  militaire, 
dans  1'cxpcrience  de  la  vie  de  campagne,  dans  l'exccllence 
d'effectifs  toujours  presents  et  toujours  agissants  ; 

L'une  destined  h  opeYer  uniquemcnt  cn  Europe  et  trouvant 
dans  rdlcVation  de  son  patriotisme  le  deVouement  et  la  con- 
stance  ne"cessaires  pour  combattre  le  combat  ou  se  decidcront 
les  destindes  de  la  patrie  ; 

L'autre  appelde  a  agir  dans  tous  les  pays  et  sous  tous  les 
climats  et  valant  dcja  par  ses  vcrtus  guerrieres  ; 

L'une  surtout  instrument  dc  defense  ; 

L'autre  essentiellcmcnt  manci:uvriere,  grandc  productrice  de 
panique,  parce  qu'clle  mcme  inaccessible  h  la  paniquc,  en  un 
mot,  puissant  instrument  d'offensive  ; 

L'une,  cuirasse ; 

L'autre,  dpde." 

Wc  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  "  M.'s  "  exhaustive  work 
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BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 
Chief  Office:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 
ANNUAL  INCOME    I    CLAIMS  PAID    I  FUNDS. 

at  the  rate  of  EXCEED  Over  £227,000  added  during  last 

£660,000.  |         £2,550,000.        \       two  years  and  eight  months. 

MODERATE  RATES. 
PROMPT  AND   LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency  terms 
very  remunerative. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1 ,900,000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 


Win.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shefheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 
son, K.C.B. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusic,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies   issued  securing  two   payments  of  the  amou 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  a 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  o 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


LARGE  RESERVES. 


LOW  PREMIUMS. 


LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 

For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years'  standing  have  equalled 

55  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL,  PREMIUMS. 


LIFE   INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ETROPOLITA 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1835 


ALL  SURPLUS  DIVIDED  BY  WAY  OF 

REDUCTION    OF  PREMIUM. 

The  Rates  oi  Reduction  for  current  year  range  from  72  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent. 
NEW  RATES  FOR 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  and 

LIMITED  PAYMENT  ASSURANCES 

With  similar  reductions. 
Assets      -       -  £2,044,000. 

NO   AGENTS.  HO  COMMISSION". 

Offices  :  13  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIRE.        UNION  — 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  A.D.  1714. 

Head  Office— 81  CORNHILL,  E.C,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.       Subscribed  Capital,  £450, 000s 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 


Moderate  Premiums.  Extended  Free  Limits. 

Interim  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.     Non-Forfeitable  Policies. 

Fire  Manager— W.  G.  WILKINS.       Sub-Firc  Manager— A.  F.  BAILEY. 

Actuary-L.  K.  PAGDEN.  CHARLES  DARRELL,  Secretary. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 


PREMIUM    INCOMES,  1899 


£366,899. 


Sec  Frospcctus  jusl  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment, 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

TIIOS.  NEILL,  Genera/  Manner. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Futingdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invitsd. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -      -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London',  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LIFE  POLICIES.— Important  Advantages. 
1.  Whole  World.  2.  Unconditional.  3.  Unforfeitable. 

4.  Guaranteed  cash  surrender  values. 
FIRE  POLICIES  AT  LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 
Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
MUTUAL   ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,300,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 
More  than  One=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non=profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


THREE  MILLION'S. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 
Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office  :  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office:    iS    REGENT    STREET,  WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.   No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  of  each  Case. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH.  Sub-Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDE   £37,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — x  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
"hancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


Ten  years  ago  a  well-known  English  Banker  wrote  :— 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  Insuring  my  Life,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  your  plan  as  to  Policies  is  as  good  a  way  of  Saving  Money 
as  any  other." 

This  gentleman  now  writes  :— 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  lam  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  Insurance  in  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK." 


Before  insuring  elsewhere,  ascertain  what 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK 

CA-ZLsT    IDO    FOE  YOU. 


ESTD.  \m. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


ESTD.  1843. 


The  distinctive  Investment  Advantages  offered  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  total  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  Life,  exceeding  £105,000,000, 
vi  ..-  £60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


ASSETS  (December  1899),  nearly  £62,000,000. 

Head  Ofpice  for  thf.  United  Kikgdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Managtr. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.I).  1720. 
FOR    SEA,    FIRE,    LIFE    AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £39,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  0R*ANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED 
Absolute  Security.      Large  Bonuses.      Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.    Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Company's 
Agents. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  )  ~  .  ,  c 

G.  E.  RATLIFFEJ  Secretaries. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
£1,600,000 


All   belonging  to  the   Members,  among  whom  the  Whole   Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  o 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


GRESHAM 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000. 


Established  1848. 


LIFE  OFFICE 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  &  14C0RNHILL,  E.C. 

IMPROVED    SYSTEM   OF    BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 

Children's  Endoivments  Payable  at  Age  21. 


FINANCIAL   POSITION,  1900: 

Invested  Funds   £3,271,694 

Annual  Income  £354,425 

Bonuses  Declared  exceed  £3,784,000 

Claims  and  Surrenders  Paid  ..  ..  £11,188,500 
Half  Profits  reserved  in  1898   £299,601 


Prospectus  and  full  information  on  application. 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 


Funds 


LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1826. 

-      ~-      -  £4,200,000. 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS. 


Head  Office :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office:  1  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
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will  win  the  consideration  of  the  French  War  Office,  or  meet 
with  the  approval  it  deserves.  Were  General  Andre  able  to 
dispense  entirely  with  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
army,  there  might  be  some  chance  of  "  M.'s"  suggestions  being 
taken  seriously  :  the  last  French  Minister  of  War  is  far  more 
open  to  advice  than  his  predecessors,  far  more  intelligent  than 
those  who  constitute  the  etat-major. 

Le  Journal  if  unc  Femme  de  Chambre.  By  Octave  Mirbeau. 
Paris  :  Fasquelle.  1900.  3f.  50c. 
Those  who  condemned  "  Pot-Bouille,:'  will  also  find  fault 
with  M.  Octave  Mirbeau's  new  novel.  There  is  this  much  in 
common  between  the  two  :  life  "au  sixieme"  is  the  theme  of 
both,  the  sixth  floor  where  the  cooks,  maids,  coachmen,  and 
grooms  of  Paris  have  their  rooms,  where  vice  is  invariable 
but  not  so  infamous  and  inexcusable  as  among  the  masters  and 
mistresses  below.  "  Pot-Bouille,"  however,  does  not  deal  ex- 
clusively with  the  tragedies  and  sordid  love  affairs  of  servants, 
whereas  M.  Mirbeau's  diary,  or  rather  Celestine's,  records  the 
views  and  discloses  the  emotions  of  a  lady's  maid  from  first  to 
hast.  And  the  book,  in  spite  of  its  outrageous  passages,  has  the 
ring  of  sincerity,  carries  with  it  the  impression  of  having  been 
"  vecu."  As  we  come  upon  horror  after  horror,  and  indecency 
upon  indecency,  the  unsolved  problem  again  confronts  us — 
How  far  an  author  is  justified  in  showing  up  corruption  and 
immorality  by  perpetually  harping  upon  them  ;  how  much  he  is 
entitled  to  say  ?  In  England  the  modern  novelist  has  no  reason 
to  dwell  upon  abominable  scenes  and  incidents,  for  the  customs 
of  his  country  are  not  the  customs  of  France.  He  has  none  of 
that  amazing  immorality,  none  of  that  inexhaustible  indecency 
described  by  Zola,  Catulle  Mendes,  even  Ohnet,  and  now  by 
M.  Mirbeau  as  being  characteristic  of  Parisian  life,  to  discover 
and  watch.  His  field  is  fresher,  his  monde  purer — he  must 
be  content  with  a  commonplace  betrayal,  a  daring  adventuress, 
and  a  drunken  husband  or  two.  But  what  Zola  describes  and 
what  M.  Mirbeau  portrays,  they  profess  to  see,  and,  by  an 
exposure  realistically  set  down,  hope  to  bring  about  moral  revo- 
lutions and  social  reforms.  If  they  succeed  the  end  will  have 
been  justified  by  the  means  ;  and  although  we  believe  that 
Zola's  pictures  of  depravity,  so  far  from  demoralising  and  ex- 
citing, have  the  beneficial  effect  of  inspiring  people  with  a  horror 
of  the  ugliness  and  folly  of  vice,  we  feel  that  M.  Mirbeau's 
book — however  good  its  purpose — will  not  be  taken  in  the  same 
spirit  (as  a  moral  lesson),  not  have  the  same  desirable  influence 
and  result.  Celestine,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  a  sympathetic 
character  like  many  of  Zola's  servants  in  "  Pot-Bouille."  Apart 
from  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  she  has  no  redeeming  qualities. 
And  although  we  can  excuse  her  early  depravity  on  the  score 
that  her  mother  was  infamous  and  her  first  entourage  loath- 
some, we  fail  to  see  why  she  should  have  chosen  to  continue 
her  vicious  career.  Vicious,  she  is,  wholly  vicious  ;  and  so  she 
relates  her  amours  with  a  freedom  that  Zola  has  never  surpassed. 
There  is  no  end  to  her  escapades  ;  yet  it  is  only  just  to  repeat 
that  the  book  gives  distinct  evidence  of  having  been  "vecu," 
and  at  no  time  appears  merely  to  have  been  written  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  curiosity  and  scandal.  Here  and  there, 
Celestine  holds  forth  against  Catholicism  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  by  MM.  Guerin  and  Drumont.  She  attacks  an  in- 
stitution for  servant  girls  founded  and  conducted  by  the 
"  Petites  Sceurs  de  Pontcroix,"  who,  while  professing  charita- 
ble motives,  overwork  the  maids  who  seek  shelter  there  when 
out  of  a  situation,  and  fleece  them  also.  Often  she  consoles 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  her  superiors  are  far  more  cor- 
rupt than  she,  yet,  in  the  end,  marries  a  man  whom  she  knows 
to  be  a  bully,  thief,  and  murderer.  "Et  je  suis  heureuse  d'etre 
a  lui.  Je  sens  que  je  ferai  tout  ce  qu'il  voudra  que  je  fasse, 
et  que  j'irai  toujours  ou  il  me  dira.  .  .  .  jusqu'au  crime  ! "  are 
the  ominous  words  that  conclude  the  diary. 

Isis.  By  Comte  de  Villiers  de  l'lsle-Adam.  Paris  and  Brussels  : 
the  Librairie  Internationale.  1900.  3k  50c. 
We  have  to  express  our  surprise  that  this  bewildering  and 
utterly  ridiculous  volume  should  ever  have  found  a  publisher. 
After  reading  it  we  wonder  whether  Comte  Villiers  de  l'lsle- 
Adam  was  mad  when  he  wrote  it ;  who  Tullia  Fabriana  was  ; 
what  the  others  were  ;  and  if  M.  Hyacinthe  de  Pontavice  de 
Heussy — to  whom  this  nonsense  is  dedicated — himself  under- 
stands what  it  all  means.  The  perpetration  of  such  a  book  is 
quite  inexcusable,  and  also,  we  imagine,  unheard-of ;  the  vanity 
of  expecting  it  to  be  considered  for  one  moment  by  the  public 
is  a  piece  of  impertinence  that  has  surely  never  been  surpassed. 
Never  in  our  experience  have  we  encountered  a  book  so 
remarkably  devoid  of  sanity  and  any  kind  of  skill. 

Revue  de  Paris.    1 5  Aout.    2f.  50c.  • 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  M.  Andre  Chevrillon  made  Rudyard 
Kipling  known  to  France.  In  a  masterly  series  of  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris"  some  time  ago,  he 
criticised  and  translated  (with  amazing  fidelity)  certain  passages 
of  the  "Jungle  Book  ;  "  and  although  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
author  was  evident,  he  at  no  time  lost  the  dignity,  and  impartial 
method  of  viewing  men  and  manners,  that  belong  to  him. 
Indeed,  M.  Chevrillon  is  by  far  the  most  capable  and  cultured 
critic  of    English   literature    and   English  life   in  France. 


We  never  find  him  out  in  faults  of  spelling — talking  of 
"  milords "  and  "  roast-bars,"  or  insisting  upon  fallacies  that 
even  time  has  not  been  able  to  dissipate.  He  recognises 
and  applauds  what  is  best  in  the  English  nation  ;  he  has 
crossed  the  Channel  on  many  occasions,  his  knowledge  of 
London  is  as  wise  and  as  faithful  as  a  Frenchman's  ever  can 
be.  And  so  we  take  an  exceptional  interest  in  the  series  of 
articles  he  is  doing  for  the  "  Revue  de  Paris,"  where,  in  the 
current  number,  he  describes  the  state  of  London  during  the 
first  months  of  the  war  and  where,  later  on,  he  will  depict  the 
sudden  change  that  took  place  in  the  mood  of  the  people  when 
Lord  Roberts  won  his  exhilarating  successes.  It  is  only  on 
the  last  page  of  his  article  that  M.  Chevrillon  allows  himself  to 
declare  that  the  war  is  an  unjust  one  ;  the  rest  is  devoted  to  an 
admirable  description  of  the  London  streets,  to  a  number  of 
excellent  character-sketches.  The  dignified  calm  with  which 
reverses  are  accepted  astonishes  him  ;  he  applauds  it.  The 
chivalrous  manner  in  which  the  audience  of  the  Alhambra 
cheers  those  generals  who  have  not  proved  successful  (as  they 
follow  one  another  on  the  cinematograph)  arouses  his  admira- 
tion ;  and  he  accounts  for  it  by — "D'abord,  the  sporting 
spirit  :  give  a  man  a  chance,  l'habitude  des  luttes  sportives, 
boxe  ou  foot-ball,  oil  Ton  apprend  qu'un  vaincu  reste  digne  de 
respect  s'il  est  demeure  brave,  qu'on  ne  joue  pas  sans  faire  de 
fautes  et  que,  si  Ton  souhaite  la  victoire  d'un  champion,  il  ne 
faut  pas  le  huer  quand  un  mauvais  coup  l'a  jete  par  terre,  mais 
lui  faire  credit  pour  qu'il  se  releve  et  continue  la  lutte."  Then 
M.  Chevrillon  pays  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Sir  George  White 
for  taking  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  defeat  on  his  own 
shoulders  ;  becomes  quite  enthusiastic  over  Lord  Roberts  and 
the  many  people  who  provided  the  soldiers  with  pipes,  tobacco, 
and  various  luxuries  ;  and,  mentioning  the  Queen's  gift  of 
chocolate,  says  :  "  On  n'a  pas  compris,  on  a  traite  d'enfan tillage 
en  France  l'envoi  royal  aux  combattants  de  boites  de  chocolat 
dont  les  couvercles  portaient  un  souhait  de  bonne  annee.  Pour 
chaque  soldat,  ce  cadeau  etait  un  gage  de  sollicitude  particu- 
liere.  En  le  recevant,  il  avait  l'illusion  que  la  Reine  avait  spe- 
cialement  pense  a  lui,  qu'elle  le  traitait  en  serviteur  de  sa  per- 
sonne,  en  ami,  en  enfant  de  sa  grande  famille."  The  scenes  in 
the  Alhambra  and  in  the  city  are  sketched  with  wonderful 
reality  ;  the  criticism  of  the  press  is  again  just  and  impartial — 
there  is  much  insight  in  the  condemnation  of  the  halfpenny 
newspapers  as  "vulgaires,  vantardes,  gesticulantes,  quasi 
americaines  de  style  et  de  gout " — the  whole  article,  in  fact, 
does  infinite  credit  to  M:  Chevrillon,  and  sets  one  wishing  that 
there  were  more  men  like  him  to  give  honest  and  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  London  life  to  the  inhabitants  of  France. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    1 5  Aout.  3f. 

A  remarkably  dull  number.  We  should  have  imagined  that 
Comte  de  Charles  Moiiy  in  his  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Diplomate" 
could  have  found  something  more  interesting  to  say  about  the 
annexation  of  Thessaly  by  Greece  (1878-82),  and  are  much 
bored  by  M.  Berteaux's  article  on  malaria  fever  in  Italy.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells'  "  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  "  is  reviewed  at  some 
length,  and,  on  the  whole,  favourably. 

Revue  des  Revues.    15  Aout.    if.  30c. 

We  are  heartily  sick  of  M,  Frederic  Passy's  "propagande 
pacifique."  He  explains  it  everywhere  ;  he  might  give  us  what 
he,  himself,  is  always  crying  for — peace.  We  cannot  allow  that 
he  is  entitled  to  weary  us  so  often  just  because  he  happens  to 
be  president  of  that  obscure  institution,  "  La  Societe  Franchise 
d'Arbitrage  entre  Nations."  An  article  on  the  secret  societies 
of  China  (even  if  they  are  not  as  plentiful  and  barbarous  as  the 
author  says)  is  worth  reading. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  250. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."—  The  Lancet. 


Absolutely  Pure— therefore  Best. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

Fy^F*  When  asking  for  Cocoa  insist  on  having  Cadhury's— sold 
only  in  rackets  and  Tins— as  other  Cocoas  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  sake  of  extra  profit. 
On  receipt  of  Post  Card  giving  name  and  address,  and  mentioning 
the  "  Saturday  Review," 

A    FREE  SAMPLE 

ofj  Cocoa  will  be  sent  by  CADBURV  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
Bburnville,  nc.irj  Birmingham. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CATALOGUE, 

Introducing 

10   NEW  MODELS, 

Free  on  Application  to 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

18,  20  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON',  W. 


Egypfc  peerless  conrriDution 
fo  modern  luxury " 


M  ESTOR 
G I  AN  AC  LIS 
CIGARETTES* 

0  FALL  T0BACC0N  i 5T5  •  7 .  7  *  ? * 7 


\o7A  NEW  BO/ID  5TREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Dp.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRE R AS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OB  AGENTS. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


Elack  Handle 
Ivory  Handle 
Kropp  Duplex  Strop 


NEVER   REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


5/6 
7/6 
7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in  Russia 

Leather  Case  ..  ..  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  . .        . .  6d. 


WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET,  "Shaver's  Kit  or  Outfit,"  Post  Free. 
  Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


OR,  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  OBIGLNAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


AnnnUIIF  's  ^nutted  by  tne  profession  to  be  the 
uHLuKUlIYNE  most  wonderful  and   valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

PHl  flRnnVNP  's  the  t"5st  rem''''y  known  for  Coughs, 
UnLUnUUlIlL  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
ftlM  ft  n  ft  n  W  11 P  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
UnLUnUUfNt  oftenfata'  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

liHI  flRnnVNF  acts like  a  cbarm  'in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
UriUUIlUU  I  HE  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
pill  nDnnUUF  effectually  cuts    short  all    attacks  of 
U  ft  LUflUU  YN  t  epilepsy,    Hysteria,  Palpitatio 
Spasms. 

PUI  ODnnVMF  is  the  on,y    Palliati%e   in  Neuralgia, 
UrlLUnUU  I  nC  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty  s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
rag»r.g  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodvne."— See 
Lancet,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Cautio*.-"  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
1.ROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodvne,  that  the  story  of  the 
flefendant  t  reeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.  —  See  Times,  13  luly,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  ifd.,  2f.  9dM  4S.  gj^  and  „s  each  None  is  geriujn8 
without  the  woTds  Dr.  I.  Cotxis  Browne's  Chlorodvni"  on  the  Government 
<tamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW   BALLET :  ROUND  THE  TOWN  AGAIN. 
GRAND  WRIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.         Doors  open  7.45. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
Decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINGDOM. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.O. 


2% 

2  2  /0 


2% 

2s  /0 


The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsburv  Square,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  B  irk  beck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Ofbce,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899)    ..  ^4,959,400 

Paid-up  Capital    ..    ..  ^1,239,850 

Reserve  Fund       ..       -.       ..       ..       ..  £1,167,820 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  ot  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  FURNISHING 

BY    MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE,  M.P.„ 

in  TRUTH,  writes  :— 
"  NORMAN  &  STACEY  have 
introduced  in  their  business  an 
ingenious  safeguard  against  the 
risk  of  loss  to  his  widow  or  family 
through  the  death  of  the  hirer. 
They  give  an  insurance  upon  his 
life,  so  that  if,  for  instance,  a  man 
gets  £200  worth  of  furniture  on 
the  hire-purchase  system,  and  dies 
when  instalments  to  the  amount  of 
,£190  have  been  paid,  not  only  does 
the  furniture  become  the  property 
of  his  representatives,  BUT  THE 
£190  IS  ALSO  REPAID  TO 
THEM." 

N.B. — Cash  Buyers  are  also  given  a  Free  Life  Insurance  Policy  (for  two  years) 
equal  to  the  amount  they  have  spent. 

NORMAN    &    STACEY,  Ltd., 

118    QDEEN    VICTORIA   STREET,  E.C. 

Moderate  Prices.    Free  Delivery  Town  or  Country.    Call  and  view  Stock  before 
Furnishing  locally. 
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MACMILLAN&^O/SNEW  BOOKS. 
CHINA. 

By  ELIZA   R.  SCIDMORE. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  over  50  other  Illus- 
trations.   Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Times.—"  Fascinating  and  instructive  It  is  much  more  than  a  book  of 

travel. 


Two  New  Volumes  now  ready. 
MACMILLAN'S   LIBRARY   OF   ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  J.  G.  LOCKHART.      Vols.  I.  and  II. 


LATEST     SUMMER  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

67 ,000  Copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and 
America. 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields. 


A  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
By  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS. 

Springfield  Republican.—"  A  great  novel  judged  by  severe  standards   at 

once  dramatic  and  scholarly." 

THE  WEB  OF  LIFE. 

By  ROBERT  HERRICK, 

Author  of  "The  Gospel  of  Freedom,"  &c. 
New  York  Sun. — "  A  fine  and  powerful  story." 


Ready  on  Tuesday. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.    Contents  foe  SEPTEMBER  : 

»NcW,nvY,'^  £°£TUNE-     By  Arthur  Beckford.  Conclusion. 

2.  A  STUDY  IN  THE  PERSIAN  APPARATUS.    By  Wilfrid  Sparroy 

3.  IMPRESSIONS  OF  KLONDIKE.     By  C.  C.  Osborne     I  aPARR0Y- 

4.  THE  TALE  OF  A  TUSKER. 

5.  A  GIRL-GRADUATE  OF  SPAIN. 

6.  THE  SONGS  OF  ERIN.     By  A.  P  Graves 

8.  AHCLOISTER  AL1LYT  H°ME'     %  ChARLES'  E™ardes. 

9.  MADAME  GRAND.  '  By  J.  J.  Cotton 

10.  A  NEW  POLITICAL  ERA.    By  C.  B.  Roylance  Kent. 

THE   TEMPLE    BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.   Contents  for  SEPTEMBER: 
Opening  Ohapters  of  a  New  Story  by  RH0DA  BR0UGHT0N  entitled 
FOES  IN  LAW. 

2.  MILTON  AS  SEEN  IN  HIS  SONNETS 

3.  A  FRIEND  OF  MASTER  FRANCIS. 

4.  A  BATCH  OF  FAMOUS  LOVE  LETTERS. 

5.  THE  GARDENER'S  DAUGHTER. 

6.  LA  MER  DOUCE. 

7.  THE  GUNNER  TRIUMPHANT. 

8.  A  COURT  BEAUTY. 

9.  CORHAN.    By  Constance  Smith.  (Conclusion.) 

Also  ready.    Volume  CXX.  (May-August,  1900).    Price  5s.  6d. 

THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 
The  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  contains:' 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD  ON  CHINA.  By 
D.  Z.  Sheffield,  D  D.  ' 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA  AND  ITS  CAUSES  l!y  R  Van  BHRGBN 
THE  THAMES  FROM  WAPPING  TO  BLACKBALL.  By  Sfc  Waltfr 
»*••..  ,'':S.?NT-     l'"lnr,s,'V  I'liil  May  and  Joseph  Penned. 

AMUSEMENTS  OF TH K  PARIS  EXPOSITION.-II.  Theatres,  Panoramas, 
and  other  Spectacles.    By  Jean  ScHOPFER.    Pictures  by  Andre  Castaigne. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.   Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
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JHI.  JUNIOR  CUP.    Serial.    By  Ai.i.i.n  French. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young.  1 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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(J.  G.  Lockhart.    2  vols.).    Macmillan.    7^.  net. 

Fiction. 

Monica  (E.  Everett  Green),  is.  6d.  ;  Under  Fate's  Wheel  (Laurence 

L.  Lynch),  3s.  6d.    Ward,  Lock. 
The  Shadow  of  Quong  Lung  (C.  W.  Doyle).    Constable.    3*.  6d. 
A  Friend  of  Cresar :  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic, 

B.C.  50-47  (Wm.  Stearns  Davis).    New  York  :  The  Macmillan 

Company.  6s. 

Monica  Grey  (Lady  1  lely-Hutchinson).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net, 
Eliza  (Barry  Pain).    Bousfield.  is. 

The  World's  Slow  Train  (Harold  Vallings).    Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Science. 

Part  II.  :  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes  (Dr.  Otto 
3s.  6d. 


Text-Book  of  Zoology. 
Schmeil).  Black. 


Verse. 

In  the  Waiting  Time  of  War  (Aubrey  N.  Mildmay).  Sonnenschein. 
2s.  6d. 

Writ  in  Barracks  (Edgar  Wallace).    Methuen.    y  6d- 

Miscellaneous. 
Burns  and  Tarbolton  (E.  L.  Letham).    Kilmarnock  :  Brown. 
Complete  Prose  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  2s.  ;  Ward,  Lock's 
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each. 

Report  on  Standard  Piece  Rates  of  Wages  and  Sliding  Scales  in  the 
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Avenue  Press. 
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Monthly,  25c.  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution. 
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NOTABLE  BOOKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  E.C. 


CRITICAL  STUDIES.    By  OUIDA.    7s.  6d. 

NEIGHBOURS  :   BEING   ANNALS    OF   A  DULL 

TOWN.    Irish  Stories.    By  JULIA  N.  CROTTIE.  6s. 

PICTURES   OF  THE   OLD  FRENCH  COURT.  By 

CATHERINE  A.  BEARNE,  Author  of  "The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Early 
Valois  Queens."    ios.  6d. 

NORWAY.     By  HJALMAR  H.  BOYESEN.     With  a 

Chapter  by  C.  F.  KEARY.    5s.    (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.) 

TALES  OF  THE   PAMPAS.    By  W.  BULFIN  (Che 

Buono).    Cloth  2s.,  paper  js.  6d.    (Overseas  Library.) 

LITTLE  INDABAS.    By  J.  MAC.    Cloth  2s.,  paper  is.  6d. 

(Overseas  Library.) 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

THE  WELSH  PEOPLE.    By  O.  BRYNMOR  JONES 

and  JOHN  RHYS.  16s.   

CHINA.    With  a  chapter  on  recent  events.    By  PROFESSOR 
R.  K.  DOUGLAS.    5s.    (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.) 


ROBERT  ORANGE.    By  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES 

6s. 


TRAMPING  WITH  TRAMPS.     Studies  and  Sketches  of 

Vagabond  Life.    By  JOSIAH  FLYNT.  6s. 

ALLEN  LORNE.    A  Novel  dealing  with  Religion  and  Psycho- 
logy.  By  ALEXANDER  MACDOUGALL.  6s. 

SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES.    England  in  the  Far  East. 

By  HUGH  E.  EGERTON.    5s.    (Builders  of  Greater  Britain  Series.) 


THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    A    QUACK.     By  S. 

WEIR  MITCHELL,  Author  of  "  Hugh  W.  June."    3s.  6d. 

FAMOUS    BRITISH    REGIMENTS.      By  MAJOR 

ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS.   2s.  6d. 

CRICKET.    With  an  Introduction  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair.  2s.  6d. 

(The  Sports  Library). 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

THE   PEOPLES  AND  POLITICS    OF    THE  FAR 

EAST.    By  HENRY  NORMAN,  B.A.   7s.  6d. 

IN     BIRDLAND     WITH     FIELD-GLASS  AND 

CAMERA.    By  OLIVER  G.  PIKE.    Illustrated  from  Photographs.  6s. 


A  PRELIMINARY  LIST  OF 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWINS  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN.     By  A.  W. 

MOORE,  M.A.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Keys.  With  a  New  Map  of  the 
Island.    In  2  vols.  32s. 

IN  THE  ICE-WORLD  OF i HIMALAYA.    By  FANNY 

BULLOCK  WORKMAN  and  W.  H.  WORKMAN.  16s.  (Fully  illus- 
trated.)   

YANITY:    THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A  COURT 

MODISTE.    By  RITA.  6s. 

THE  DEVIL'S  HALF  ACRE.    By  ALIEN.  6s. 
BLACK  MARY.    By  ALLAN  McAULAY.  6s. 


A     LITERARY     HISTORY     OF     AMERICA.  By 

BARRETT  WENDELL,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  College.  16s. 


AMONG     THE     BERBERS     OF     ALGERIA.  By 

ANTHONY  WILKIN.    16s.    Fully  illustrated. 


EDWARD  BARRY:  SOUTH  SEA  PEARLER.  By 

LOUIS  BECKE.  6s.   

AMONG  THE  SYRINGAS.    By  MARY  E.  MANN. 

6s.    A  sequel  to  "  Looking  Backward." 


MY  AFTERDREAM.    By  JULIAN  WEST.  6s. 


TRIN  IT Y  BELLS.    A  Tale  of  Old  New  York.    By  AMELIA 

E.  BARR.    Illustrated.  6s. 


THE  HANDY  MAN  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE.  By 

REV.  E.  G.  GOODENOUGH,  R.N.    Fully  illustrated.  6s. 


HALF   HOURS   IN   JAPAN.    By  REY.  HERBERT 

MOORE.    With  over  70  Illustrations.  6s. 

THE   CANADIAN    CONTINGENT   (To  South  Africa). 
By  W.  SANFORD  EVANS.    Illustrated.  6s. 


THE     AMERICAN     COLONIES     (1625-1783).  By 

HELEN  AINSLIE  SMITH.    5s.    (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.) 


THE  JEW  IN  LONDON.    With  an  introduction  by  CANON 

BARNETTand  a  preface  by  the  RT.  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.  With 
an  important  Map  specially  made  for  the  volume.  6s. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  (1783-1900). 

By  A.  C.  MCLAUGHLIN.    5s.  per  vol.    (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.) 


LANDLOPERS.    By  J.  LE  GAY  BRERETON.    3s.  6d. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  WISE.     A  Comedy  in  3  Acts. 
By  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES.    3s.  6d.  net. 


THOMAS  SYDENHAM.    By  J.  F.  PAYNE.  5s.  (Masters 

of  Medicine  Series.) 

ANDREAS    YESALIUS.     By  C.  L.  TAYLOR.     5  . 

(Masters  of  Medicine  Series.) 


A   THOROUGHBRED   MONGREL.     By  STEPHEN 

TOWNESEND.    Profusely  illustrated  by  J.  A.  Shepperd.    3s.  6d. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.    By  EDWARD  LUMMIS. 


6d. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 


With  over  ico  Illustrations.  6s. 


THE  HOME  OF  SANTA  CLAUS.    By  G.  A.  BEST.     OLD  FATHER  GANDER.    Willi  16  plain  and  16  coloured 

Illustrations.  6s. 

BUBBLES:  HIS  BOOK.    By  R.  F.  IRVINE.  Profusely 

illustrated  in  black  anil  white,  and  colours.    3s.  fld. 

IMAGINATIONS.     By    TUDOR    JENKS.  Illustrated; 

is.  6d.  net. 


TALES  TOLD  IN  THE  ZOO.    By  F.  CARRUTHERS 

GOULD     and     F.     H.     CARRUTHERS     GOULD.      Illustrated  by 

F.  C.  G.  6s. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF   rHE  WEEK. 

Affairs  in  China  have  practically  remained  in  statu 
since  last  week.  The  allied  Powers  have  not  entered 
on  the  second,  the  corrective  or  punitive,  stage  of  the 
crisis,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  cannot 
catch  the  offenders.  The  condition  of  Peking,  which 
is  described  as  "desolated","  appears  to  be  even  worse 
than  was  expected,  pointing  to  the  savage  persistency 
of  the  Chinese  attack  and  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
defence,  which  it  does  not  seem  an  exaggeration  to 
describe  in  the  terms  of  the  Reuter  telegram  of 
14  August,  giving  a  further  and  more  detailed  account 
of  the  capture  of  the  city,  as  "  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
defence  of  the  Lucknow  Presidency."  Meanwhile  more 
troops,  Russian,  German,  and  Japanese  in  particular, 
are  constantly  being  pushed  up  to  Peking,  and  the 
Summer  Palace  has  been  occupied  by  the  Japanese. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know7  that  the  telegraph  line  from 
Ta-ku  to  Peking  has  been  completed.  But  the  one 
really  significant  telegram  of  the  week  is  that  described 
as  a  "native  official  telegram"  from  Pao-ting,  stating 
that  the  Court  arrived  at  Tai-Yuen-fu  on  the  26t.l1  inst. 
Tai-Yuen-fu  is  a  place  about  half  way  between  Peking 
and  Si-ngan.  If  this  is  true,  it  establishes  the  theory 
that  the  Chinese  Government  is  migrating  to  Si-ngan  ; 
and  this  will  mean  its  adoption  as  more  than  a  mere 
city  of  refuge.  The  policy  of  changing  the  capital  is 
not  a  new  one  in  Chinese  hisiory. 

But  the  particular  signi:  .ance  of  the  news  at  this 
moment  is  its  demonstration  that  the  arch-offenders  in 
the  whole  outbreak  have  got  clear  away,  and  thus 
retarded,  it  may  be  indefinitely,  all  steps  in  the  way  of 
correction  and  punishment.  This  is  very  serious,  as 
every  addition  to  our  information  only  confirms  the 
necessity  of  punishment  as  a  preliminary  to  reconstruc- 
tion. Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  Emperor.  It 
is  still  not  known  where  he  is.  Probably  he  is  with 
the  rest  of  the  Court,  which  complicates  the  situation 
yet  more.  It  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  control  over 
him  until  we  have  captured  the  others,  and  it  will 
be  the  less  easy  to  secure  him  that  the  Empress  and  her 
anti-foreign  friends  will  know  that  while  we  want  them 
for  punishment,  we  want  him  for  government.  Cer- 
tainly without  him  there  is  no  regular  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Brodrick  says,  ar.d  not  inaccurately,  we  have 
"practically  no  Chinese  Government  to  negotiate  with." 
Apart  from  Kt-ang  Hsu  himr.elf,  the  dominant  members 


of  the  ostensible  government  are  unquestionably  impli- 
cated, and  deeply  implicated,  in  the  attempt  to  murder 
the  foreign  ministers  and  their  retinues.  If  we  treat 
them  as  a  regular  government,  we  necessarily  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  being  at  war  with  China,  which 
in  view  of  our  relations  with  the  Viceroys  and  the  people 
must  in  every  way  be  avoided.  The  Emperor  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  taken  as  not  involved  in 
any  of  these  proceedings,  and  de  jure  he  is  the  whole 
government  of  China.  So  that  if  the  Powers  can  get 
possession  of  him,  they  can  obtain  the  reforms  they 
desire  in  fact,  without  any  break  with  the  form  the 
Chinese  nation  understands  and  reveres. 

In  the  meantime  the  international  situation  is  not  too 
bright  or  reassuring.  Already,  when  not  one  of  the 
ringleaders  of  the  anti-foreign  movement  has  been 
captured,  when  it  is  known  that  the  Dowager-Empress 
directly  connived  at  the  attacks  on  the  foreigners  and 
savagely  persecuted  Chinese  statesmen  well  dis;;  sed  to 
them,  when  the  Chinese  are  watching  to  see  how  the 
reformers  and  the  anti-reformers  will  respectively  come 
off,  the  Russian  Government  is  suggesting  withdrawal 
from  Peking,  and  apparently  recognition  of  the  Empress. 
To  give  point  to  the  diplomatic  complication,  the 
Americans  are  co-operating  with  Russia,  and  have 
addressed  to  the  European  Governments  an  appeal, 
urging  the  withdrawal  from  Peking  and  the  opening  of 
negotiations  with  the  Empress'  Government.  There 
is  a  significant  report  that  the  Russian  note,  which  sug- 
gested the  United  States  circular,  intimated  that  the 
Empress  is  prepared  to  guarantee  the  future  protection 
of  American  interests  in  China.  There  is  a  touch  of 
humour  in  the  idea  of  America  and  Russia  becoming 
such  close  friends  :  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  which  of 
them  ultimately  "gives  away  "  the  other. 

The  war  news  of  the  last  few  days  has  been  stirring 
and  important.  Lord  Roberts  commenced  his  new* 
movement  against  General  Botha  at  the  end  of  last 
week  when  General  *Pole-Carew  occupied  Belfast  to 
the  east  of  Middelburg.  The  enemy  were  holding  the 
hills  between  Belfast  and  Dalmanutha,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  a  stubborn  resistance.  In  the  main  advance 
General  French  was  on  the  west,  General  Buller  on  the 
east,  and  General  Pole-Carcw  in  the  centre.  The  brunt 
of  the  fighting  fell  to  General  Buller's  force.  Attempts 
were  made  by  the  enemy  to  entrap  his  cavalry  and  one 
mishap  occurred  through  the  advance  of  two  companies 
of  the  Liverpool  regiment  out  of  sight  of  the  main  body. 
During  Sunday  there  was  fierce  fighting  over  a  peri- 
meter of  thirty  miles,  the  progress  made  being  slow 
owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country.  Cn 
Monday  General  Buller  captured  Bergendal.  The  posi- 
tion is  described  by  him  as  a  natural  fortress.  It  was 
tenaciously  defended  by  the  Johannesburg  Police  ;md 
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was  ultimately  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  a 
brilliant  assault  delivered  by  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers 
and  the  2nd  battalion  Rifle  Brigade.  What  Lord 
Roberts  considers  "a  very  fine  performance"  must 
have  resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  the  enemy,  but  General 
Buller's  casualties  happily  did  not  exceed  eighty. 

It  was  said  that  this  was  to  be  Louis  Botha's  last 
stand,  and  if  the  reports  from  Lorenco  Marques  be 
true,  it  is  possible  it  may  prove  so.  His  force  is 
demoralised  and  the  British  prisoners  at  Nootgedacht 
have  been  released.  The  importance  of  the  capture 
of  Bergendal  was  indicated  by  the  ease  with  which 
General  Buller  was  able  to  occupy  Machadodorp.  In 
the  south  and  west  there  is  still  considerable  unrest. 
Isolated  bodies  of  Boers  have  appeared  at  various 
places,  and  De  Wet's  movements  are  a  source  of 
uncertainty.  On  Thursday  week  Lord  Roberts  learned 
that  General  Ridley  with  a  body  of  Yeomanry  was 
hard  pressed  at  Winburg  and  directed  General  Bruce 
Hamilton  to  go  to  his  relief.  General  Bruce  Hamilton, 
having  accomplished  his  object,  was  in  turn  attacked. 
He  routed  the  Boers  and  captured  a  personage  no  less 
important  than  General  Olivier  together  with  his  three 
sons.  On  Sunday  the  Wiltshire  Yeomanry  at  Brand- 
water  Basin  after  a  short  skirmish  secured  seventeen 
prisoners  and  1,700  head  of  cattle.  Whilst  raiders 
and  others  have  been  thus  severely  handled  by  the 
troops,  in  Pretoria  the  death  sentence  passed  on  Hans 
Cordua  was  carried  out  on  Friday,  the  convict  acknow- 
ledging at  the  last  the  justice  of  the  penalty. 

The  original  mistakes  of  Spion  Kop  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  obliterated  in  the  public  mind  by  the  indiscretions 
of  which  they  have  been  the  occasion.  Sir  Charles 
Warren  promptly  repudiated  responsibility  for  the 
"interview"  which  afforded  the  papers  somewhat 
sensational  copy  on  Tuesday,  but  he  does  not  repudiate 
the  remarks  attributed  to  him.  In  a  casual  conversa- 
tion Sir  Charles  appears  to  have  sharply  criticised  his 
superiors,  to  have  taken  credit  to  himself  for  everything 
that  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  Ladysmith,  and 
to  have  refused  to  accept  responsibility  for  anything 
that  failed.  Whether  he  wished  his  views  to  be  pub- 
lished or  not  seems  to  us  to  make  very  little  difference. 
One  in  Sir  Charles  Warren's  position  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  make  a  confidant  of  outsiders,  least  of  all 
a  journalist,  on  such  a  subject.  The  whole  truth  about 
Spion  Kop  will  probably  never  be  known.  Certainly 
Mr.  Douglas  Story's  account  of  the  affair,  drawn  from 
Boer  sources,  will  obtain  little  credence  outside  Mr. 
Labouchere's  study  and  the  offices  of  the  "Daily  Mail." 
A  crowning  touch  is  imparted  to  the  controversy  when 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  British  retirement  was 
not  harassed  because  the  Boer  Commander-in-Chief 
refused  to  fire  on  a  retreating  foe  !  Grim  humour  could 
hardly  go  further. 

Mr.  Brodrick  was  not  extravagantly  optimistic  in 
his  speech  at  Guildford  on  Wednesday,  which  was  the 
more  to  his  credit  for  the  occasion  of  the  speech  being 
a  Primrose  League  affair.  Officials  have  an  irritating 
way  of  representing  everything  as  for  the  best  and  of 
assuming  in  particular  that  there  is  never  anything 
wrong  in  what  they  and  their  departments  do  or  leave 
undone.  Mr.  Brodrick  is  certainly  not  less  subject 
than  most  of  his  colleagues  to  this  official  complaint, 
but  on  Wednesday  he  seemed  singularly  free  from  it. 
Perhaps  he  remembered  the  bad  impression  made  by 
his  amazing  speech  at  Portsmouth  in  May  last  and 
was  more  than  usually  on  his  guard.  He  admitted 
"considerable  defects  of  system,  and  considerable 
defects  of  military  training  and  want  of  elasticity  in  our 
organisation."  It  is  a  pity  he  marred  the  effect  of  this 
frankness  by  a  not  very  generous  attempt  to  father  the 
blunder  as  to  the  type  of  guns  sent  out  on  his  military 
advisers.  He  may  be  right  in  his  suggestion  where  the 
blame  should  be,  but  he  had  far  better  not  have  made 
the  Suggestion  but  left  the  question  intact  for  the  "inquiry 
which  has  been  promised  into  the  conduct  of  the  war" 
to  settle.  It  is  satisfactory,  at  any  rate,  to  hear  again 
ol  this  inquiry  from  a  member,  and  a  prominent  member 
Of  the  Government.  Some  of  us  had  misgivings  that  it 
might  be  shelved. 


Mr.  Brodrick  spoke  of  the  General  Election  as  not 
far  off,  but  it  is  still  uncertain  when  it  will  be  held, 
uncertain  even  whether  it  will  be  this  year  or  the 
next.  Anyone  who  pretends  to  know  may  be  put  down 
as  especially  ignorant.  One  may  reason,  of  course, 
from  circumstances  and  precedents  to  probabilities,  but 
any  person  going  about  with  assumptions  of  exclusive 
information  must  be  held  suspect.  For  the  time  of  a 
General  Election  is  just  one  of  those  things  which  by 
unwritten  law  of  the  Cabinet  is  left  solely  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  Prime  Minister  is  the  sole  arbiter  of 
such  questions,  and  need  consult  no  one,  not  even  his 
most  trusted  colleagues  of  the  inner  Cabinet,  as  to  the 
day,  or  the  month,  or  the  year.  Of  course,  he  may  do 
so  if  he  will,  but  we  leave  it  to  those  who  know  Lord 
Salisbury's  habit  in  matters  of  party  leadership  to  con- 
clude whether  he  is  likely  to  be  more  communicative  on 
such  a  point  than  most  Prime  Ministers.  Is  it  then 
likely  that  any  ordinary  Member  of  Parliament  or 
of  all  things  a  journalist  will  be  in  the  Premier's 
confidence  ? 

France  and  England  just  now  are  in  one  of  those 
moods  of  mutual  suspicion  which  are  only  too  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  very  end  deprecated  by  either. 
So  much  the  more  welcome  then  are  the  amenities 
which  have  passed  between  Admiral  Seymour  and 
Admiral  Courrejolles  in  the  Far  East.  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre  and  M.  Lucien  Millevoye  repudiate  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  thought  in  France  of  an  attack  on 
England.  There  is  only  concern  as  to  England's  atti- 
tude towards  the  Republic.  This  will  hardly  do  in  face 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Paris  press ;  which  searches 
diligently  for  evidence  of  British  greed  and  British 
brutality,  while  returned  adventurers,  whose  occupation 
was  summarily  closed  by  Lord  Roberts'  operations,  have 
recently  regaled  its  patrons  with  stories  of  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  the  British  in  South  Africa.  The  execu- 
tion of  Hans  Cordua  has  been  seized  upon  to  point 
more  than  one  Gallic  moral  and  adorn  more  than  one 
Gallic  tale  of  British  wickedness  and  wrongheaded- 
ness.  A  solitary  Frenchman  who  fought  for  the  Boers 
alone  finds  a  good  word  to  say  for  us.  He  was  so 
badly  treated  by  his  friends  the  Boers  that  he  found 
occasion  to  thank  Providence  when  he  fell  into  British 
hands. 

With  the  general  advance  on  Kumasi  the  end  of  the 
trouble  in  Ashanti  should  be  in  sight.  Excellent  work  has 
recently  been  done  by  flying  columns  to  the  east  and 
north  of  Bekwai.  According  to  a  special  telegram  in  the 
"  Standard  "  the  insurgent  chiefs  would  surrender  did 
they  not  fear  the  consequences.  They  were  betrayed 
into  the  revolt  by  reports  that  the  British  had  been 
crushed  in  South  Africa,  and  now  that  they  realise  their 
mistake  they  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  The  rising 
has  not  been  without  its  uses.  It  has  enabled  the 
British  forces  to  make  a  sharp  example  of  restless  and 
recalcitrant  chiefs  who  would  probably  have  created 
trouble  later  and  it  has  resulted  in  the  exploration  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country  which  might  for  some 
time  to  come  have  remained  unknown.  Columns  under 
Colonels  Henstock  and  Williamson  moved  as  far  to  the 
eastward  as  Lake  Busumakwe.  The  beauty  of  the 
country  thus  opened  up  seems  to  have  roused  consider- 
able enthusiasm,  whilst  its  resources  in  the  shape  of 
fruit  and  live  stock  suggest  possibilities  hitherto  perhaps 
hardly  dreamed  of.  Here  as  elsewhere  our  troubles 
should  redound  to  our  ultimate  advantage. 

On  the  East  side  of  the  Continent  British  reverses  in 
South  Africa  have  fortunately  not  been  misunderstood 
as  they  were  in  the  West.  The  Emperor  Menelik  was 
much  more  impressed  by  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan 
and  the  withdrawal  of  France  from  Fashoda  than  by 
the  disasters  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  Captain 
Powell-Cotton  has  been  on  a  visit  extending  over  a 
period  of  ten  months  to  Abyssinia.  Everywhere,  in 
the  capital  and  far  from  it,  he  discovered  evidence  of 
the  friendship  of  the  Abyssinians  for  Great  Britain. 
What  Captain  Powell-Cotton  says  of  the  Emperor's 
views  with  regard  to  England  bears  out  the  message 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  has  delivered  in  the  "Daily 
Express."     International  rivalry  runs   high  in  "the 
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land  of  the  Lion  of  Judah."  France  and  Russia  will 
spare  no  effort  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  integrity  of  British  subjects  who  either 
give  him  advice  or  solicit  concessions.  British  interests 
are  safe  only  so  long  as  Menelik  lives.  His  death,  as 
Mr.  Vivian  has  explained,  will  inaugurate  a  scramble 
for  the  position  of  chief  Negus.  The  office  is  not 
hereditary,  but  goes  to  the  most  resourceful  adventurer. 

Lord  Curzon  has  courageously  tackled  a  delicate 
question.  It  has  become  necessary  to  place  some  re- 
striction on  the  tendency  of  certain  native  chiefs  to 
spend  their  time  and  their  subjects'  money  in  Europe, 
leaving  their  States  to  be  governed  by  their  ministers. 
Time  was  when  the  policy  of  Government  was  rather  to 
Anglicise  the  native  magnate.  A  tutor  from  Oxford — 
foreign  travel — European  society  were  to  broaden  the 
Oriental  mind  and  produce  a  ruler  who  would  combine 
western  enlightenment  with  an  inborn  knowledge  of  his 
people  and  an  instinctive  sympathy  for  their  wants. 
It  looked  well  on  paper  but  it  failed  in  practice.  The 
tutor  and  the  travel  were  perhaps  well  enough.  But 
the  Oriental  character  did  not  become  elevated  or 
refined  by  fashionable  society  in  London  or  by  the  less 
respectable  distractions  of  Continental  capitals.  Even 
the  most  correct  chief  may  find  it  agreeable  to  escape 
from  the  oppressive  ceremonial  of  his  own  court.  An 
Eastern  prince  however  cannot  do  Europe  on  the  cheap. 
The  restriction  now  imposed  is  undoubtedly  needed. 
It  is  only  a  question  whether  it  could  not  have  been 
better  imposed  in  a  less  obtrusive  fashion.  Unfor- 
tunately Lord  Curzon  seems  to  have  been  forced  into 
publicity  by  the  attitude  of  one  or  two  chiefs  well 
known  on  this  side  of  Suez. 

While  the  "  Times  "  continues  to  press  for  a  public 
subsidy  in  relief  of  Indian  famine,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment prefers  to  trust  its  own  resources  and  the  leading 
Anglo-Indian  newspapers  strongly  deprecate  such  a 
grant.  Parliamentary  assistance  to  Indian  finances  has 
always  been  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  will  inevi- 
tably be  followed  by  parliamentary  interference  with 
Indian  administration — the  greatest  danger  the  country 
has  to  fear.  The  "  Times  "  now  recommends  a  subsidy 
not  in  relief  of  the  Indian  treasury  but  of  the  Mansion 
House  Fund.  The  distinction  is  impossible.  A  public 
subsidy  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  public  character  nor 
of  the  consequences  which  flow  from  such  a  grant.  Nor 
can  it  without  danger  be  devoted  to  other  purposes  than 
those  to  which  public  money  is  appropriately  applied. 
If  it  is  right  that  the  Indian  Charitable  Fund  should  be 
reinforced  by  such  a  grant,  it  must  also  be  right  that  the 
Indian  Treasury  should  contribute  to  it,  as  it  is  still  well 
able  to  do.  L'nconsciously  the  "  Times  "  recognises  the 
difficulty  when  it  bases  the  appeal  on  a  national  duty  to 
save  the  lives  of  starving  subjects — an  obligation  which 
the  Indian  Government  has  fully  accepted  and  is  fully 
discharging  out  of  its  own  resources.  If  the  English 
Exchequer  now  takes  over  the  Mansion  House  Fund, 
the  next  famine  will  appeal  to  private  charity  with  small 
success. 

Bresci,  the  assassin  of  King  Humbert,  has  been 
sentenced  to  life-long  imprisonment,  of  which  seven 
years  are  to  be  spent  in  solitary  confinement.  The 
penalty  was  inevitable  as  the  severest  known  to  the 
Italian  criminal  code.  It  is  a  bitter  sarcasm  on 
"advanced"  civilisation.  In  the  name  of  humanity, 
Italy  forgoes  capital  punishment  and  substitutes  a 
system  which  outrages  both  conscience  and  common- 
sense.  Bresci  has  been  sent  to  do  life-long  penance 
under  conditions  which  would  be  revolting  in  any  case 
but  are  especially  so  when  the  prison  house  happens 
to  be  Italian.  Society  will  not  best  serve  its  own  ends 
by  condemning  its  enemies  to  a  regime  to  which  reason 
itself  must  speedily  succumb.  Bresci  will  find  an 
escape  from  the  torture  of  his  position  in  insanity.  He 
will  be  a  cost  to  the  nation  and  he  will  be  a  degrading 
object-lesson  for  agitators  to  seize  upon,  but  the  fact 
that  summary  death  was  not  his  portion  will  rob  his 
punishment  of  the  supreme  terror  which  might  act  as 
a  deterrent  to  others.  On  all  grounds  the  death 
penalty  would  be  at  once  more  moral,  more  humane 
and  more  expedient. 


There  was  a  certain  dramatic  fitness  in  the  celebra- 
tion on  Tuesday  of  the  jubilee  of  submarine  telegraphy 
and  the  simultaneous  announcement  that  the  Admiralty 
have  decided  to  adopt  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  problem  whether 
a  cable  could  be  laid  between  France  and  England  : 
to-day  electricity  conveys  messages  at  least  as  far 
without  the  aid  of  a  cable.  For  naval  purposes  the 
Marconi  system  should  prove  of  hardly  less  importance 
than  the  submarine  cable  has  proved  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  emotions 
generated  in  all  scientific  minds  on  the  28th  August 
1850,  when  the  first  message  was  successfully  flashed 
across  the  Channel.  The  brothers  Brett  to  whom  the 
inception  of  the  idea  was  due  are  entitled  to  the  more 
honour  because  they  carried  the  scheme  through  in 
the  teeth  of  the  discouragement  of  certain  scientists 
and  the  British  Government.  Had  Louis  Napoleon 
been  equally  sceptical,  the  birth  of  the  submarine  cable 
would  possibly  have  been  delayed  indefinitely.  The 
idea  was  British  :  the  concession  which  made  its  realisa- 
tion practicable  French. 

The  Taff  Vale  dispute  turned  in  the  end  on  the  question 
of  the  reinstatement  by  the  company  of  some  196  men, 
whose  places  had  been  filled  by  others  imported  for 
the  occasion.  The  "blackleg"  question  is  always  a 
difficult  and  a  very  unpleasant  feature  in  these  disputes. 
If  the  employers  abstain  altogether  from  introducing 
imported  labour  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  strike, 
they  plainly  put  themselves  at  a  great  disadvantage  ; 
in  fact  it  would  almost  put  them  in  the  hands  of  any 
strong  organisation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
only  natural  but  it  also  becomes  a  point  of  honour 
for  the  men  to  stand  out  to  the  very  uttermost  for  the 
reinstatement  of  those  who  have  lost  their  places 
in  the  common  cause.  There  would  be  nothing 
commendable  in  the  spirit  which  would  allow  men 
quietly  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  settlement  and 
peace,  which  meant  the  sacrifice  of  fellow  workmen 
whose  difference  from  the  rest  in  their  relation  with  the 
employers  consisted  only  in  the  fact  that  they  lost  their 
places  while  others  did  not.  Also  it  would  be  a 
tactical  mistake  for  employes  as  a  policy  to  give  way 
easily  on  this  point,  just  as  it  would  be  a  tactical  mis- 
take for  the  employers  to  part  with  the  imported  men 
easily.  Hence,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  settlement  of 
a  "blackleg"  difference  other  than  a  trial  of  strength. 
Happily,  however,  this  has  been  averted  in  the  present 
case  by  the  generous  good  sense  of  the  Taff  Vale 
Company,  who  have  reinstated  the  men. 

But  on  one  aspect  of  the  matter  which  was  paramount 
last  week,  though  it  was  afterwards  dropped  by  the  men, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  the  employers  have  been  mis- 
taken. We  refer  to  what  is  known  as  representa- 
tion. The  men  wanted  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
company  to  be  represented  by  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Servants.  Mr.  Ritchie  advised  the  directors  to  meet 
Mr.  Bell.  They  declined  to  do  so  ;  following  the  course 
usually  pursued  by  the  employers  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  usually  with  unfortunate  results.  Until 
employers  recognise  the  long-accomplished  fact  that  in 
dealing  with  their  own  men  in  matters  affecting  the  status 
of  the  trade  they  are  dealing  not  only  with  their  own  em- 
ployes but  with  the  trade  as  a  whole,  the  way  to  a  gene- 
rally good  understanding  between  masters  and  men  will 
not  be  clear.  In  this  particular  case  Mr.  Bell's  influence 
has  been  all  in  favour  of  moderation.  The  "Times" 
labour  correspondent,  who  takes  the  opposite  view  to 
our  own  on  the  representation  question,  bears  testimony 
daily  to  the  honesty,  correctness,  and  reasonableness 
of  Mr.  Bell's  attitude  and  conduct  throughout. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester  has  not  improved  his  posi- 
tion, he  has  rather  made  it  worse,  by  his  explanation 
in  the  "Times"  of  his  previous  letter  to  that  journal, 
inviting  our  South  African  army  to  devote  its  leisure 
time  to  killing  "game"  and  "vermin"  for  the  use 
of  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  Professor  is  very  angry  with  the 
gentleman  who  ventured  in  the  "  Times  "  to  criticise  the 
wisdom  of  so  general  an  invitation,  and  he  trusts  that 
no  further  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  attempt  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  success  of  his  suggestion.  That  is  natural, 
but  unfortunately  the  tone  of  his  letter  is  not  calculated 
to  allay  but  excite  opposition.  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester 
has  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  the  objections  taken 
against  him.  True,  he  now  speaks  only  of  "officers," 
whereas  there  was  nothing  in  the  former  letter  to  show 
that  the  invitation  did  not  extend  to  the  men,  and,  of 
course,  whatever  may  be  meant,  the  private  soldier 
will  act  on  the  suggestion  as  freely  as  the  officers. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester's  excuse  that  "there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  injury  to  the  '  wild  life  '  of  Africa 
from  British  officers  with  the  tastes  and  training  of  sports- 
men and  naturalists"  is  idle  to  the  verge  of  dishonesty. 
Either  the  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Department 
is  ignorant  of  the  history  of  very  many  rare  species, 
or  he  knows  that  such  a  statement  is  a  suggestion  of 
what  is  false.  In  the  first  place,  he  cannot  confine 
action  on  his  invitation  to  officers  with  any  such  tastes 
or  training :  in  the  second  place  it  would  be  no 
guarantee  against  needless  killing,  if  he  could.  Why, 
even  an  ideal  sportsman  and  naturalist  such  as  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  pleaded  guilty  in  his  later  years  to  the 
charge  of  wanton  destruction  of  elephants.  If  Professor 
Ray  Lankester  had  had  any  keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
wild  animal  life,  he  would  have  avoided  the  risk  of  any 
such  public  announcement,  and  secured  his  object  at 
least  as  well  by  communicating  privately  with  indi- 
viduals in  the  South  African  army  whose  discretion  he 
could  trust. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  action  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds,  which  is  engaged  at  this 
moment  in  establishing  an  Indian  Society  for  that 
object.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  need.  There 
is  a  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act  for  India,  which  was 
passed  in  1887,  but  it  has  not  proved  very  effective, 
largely,  it  is  said,  because  the  worst  depredators  are 
nomadic  tribes  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  watch. 
Probably  the  most  effective  remedy  would  be  the  prohi- 
bition or  very  heavy  taxation  of  the  export  of  rare  or 
useful  birds'  plumage.  For  in  India  this  is  by  no  means 
a  sentimental  problem.  It  is  severely  practical,  since 
the  destruction  of  birds  to  supply  the  demands  of 
fashion  has  exposed  crops  in  India  to  the  unchecked 
ravages  of  myriads  of  insects  on  which  feed  the  fast- 
disappearing  birds.  Surely,  in  this  year  of  want,  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  successfully  to  launch  a  move- 
ment, which  may  do  much  and  cannot  fail  to  do  some- 
thing to  mitigate  a  contributory  cause  of  famine. 

In  spite  of  a  fairly  general  rise  in  prices  during  the 
week  there  has  not  been  any  decided  growth  of  business 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  gloomy  views  hitherto 
expressed  in  the  City  regarding  the  possibility  of 
European  complications  in  China  have  been  less  fre- 
quently heard  and  the  recent  military  developments  in 
the  Transvaal  have  given  rise  to  the  hope  that  at  last 
the  war  is  within  measurable  distance  of  being  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  South  African  Mines,  if  not  in  actual 
demand,  have  elicited  more  enquiries  than  has  been 
the  case  for  many  weeks  and  the  upward  move- 
ment has  been  pronounced,  led  by  Rand  Mines  at 
4o|.  The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Langlaagte 
Estates  Gold  Mining  Company  which  we  publish  else- 
where is  unusually  interesting,  showing  as  it  does  the 
kind  of  treatment  mining  properties"  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Boers  when  hostilities  commenced.  The 
settlement  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  dispute  has  gene- 
rally hardened  the  linglish  railway  market,  but  the 
rise  in  prices  has  been  unimportant.  A  slight  de- 
crease in  the  traffic  returns  of  the  Central  London 
Railway  —  which  in  view  of  the  holidays  is  not 
surprising — has  caused  a  reaction  in  the  price  of 
the  ordinary  shares  to  10.  Confidence  in  the  future 
firmness  of  the  price  of  copper  has  kept  both 
Rio  Tintos  and  Anacondas  in  demand  at  58 ,!'(;  and 
9k  respectively,  but  Foreign,  and  South  American 
Government  securities  remain  practically  unchanged. 
American  Rails  have  been  firm  on  New  York  prices, 
but  dealings  have  been  limited.  The  demand  for 
India  scrip  at  2\  premium  has  continued  and  yesterday 
Consols  were  carried  over  at  4.^  per  cent,  and  closed 
()Hl  for  cash  and  98;}  for  the  account. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CHINA. 

ALTHOUGH  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  an  exact 
parallel  in  Western  history  to  any  conceivable 
incident  in  China,  a  curious  similarity  may  be  traced 
between  the  present  situation  at  Peking  and  that  which 
prevailed  at  Paris  in  1814.  The  student  of  human 
nature  might  trace  a  likeness,  even,  between  Talleyrand 
and  Li  Hung-chang.  There  is,  in  the  accepted  esti- 
mate of  the  two  statesmen,  a  combination  of  ability, 
self-seeking,  and  personal  loyalty  to  the  person  to 
whom  loyalty  is  temporarily  due,  which  is  perhaps  not 
rare  in  political  life  but  which  strikes  one  peculiarly  in 
the  present  instance  on  account  of  a  certain  similarity 
of  political  roles. 

The  question  before  the  Allies  in  1814  was  what 
government  they  should  set  up  in  France  ;  and  Lord 
Bailing  says  of  Talleyrand  that  "  he  did  not  desert  the 
Bonapartist  dynasty  till  it  deserted  itself ;  for  at  the 
Council  assembled  (when  the  Allies  were  approaching 
Paris)  to  determine  whether  the  Empress  should  remain 
in  the  capital  or  quit  it,  he  advised  her  to  stay  in  the 
strongest  manner  :  saying  it  was  the  best  if  not  the 
only  means  of  preserving  the  dynasty."  Nor  was  it 
till  Napoleon's  wish  that  she  should  retire  into  the 
provinces  prevailed  that  he  turned  to  negotiate 
with  Alexander,  and  placed  before  him  the  net  alterna- 
tive : — "  Bonaparte  or  Louis  XVIII. :  each  represents  a 
party,  any  other  merely  an  intrigue  " — which  is  said  to 
have  decided  him  to  issue  the  famous  notification  that 
"  the  allied  Sovereigns  would  treat  neither  with 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  nor  any  member  of  his  family." 
It  was  Talleyrand,  again,  who  instigated  the  subsequent 
proclamation  that  they  would  "  recognise  and  guarantee 
the  constitution  which  the  French  nation  might  choose, 
and  invited  the  Senate,  consequently,  to  design  ate  a 
Provisional  Government  which  would  subserve  the 
needs  of  the  Administration,  and  pave  the  way  for  a 
constitution  suited  to  the  people  of  France."  Now  the 
allies  will  not  notify  a  purpose  of  extruding  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  because  the  principle  least  likely  to  divide  them 
is  that  of  replacing  the  Emperor  in  power ;  but  the 
advice  (to  remain  in  her  capital)  given  to  the  Empress 
by  Li  Hung-chang  was  certainly  the  best  way  of  avert- 
ing the  risk  ;  and,  though  there  is  in  China  neither 
Senate  nor  demand  for  a  constitution,  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  great  Yangtze  Viceroys — and  adhered  to  so 
boldly  that  other  great  provincial  officials  were  induced 
to  join  them  in  repudiating  decrees  issued  under  the 
influence  of  Prince  Tuan — shows  that  there  are  men  in 
high  position  in  China,  who  can  govern  when  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  Manchu  clique.  The  "Viceroys 
and  Governors  of  the  provinces  south  of  the  Yellow 
River  "  who  staked  everything  upon  that  throw  deserve 
the  greater  credit  because  they  could  not  have  the  same 
assurance  as  ourselves  that  Tuan  would  be  displaced 
from  power.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  action  will 
meet  with  full  recognition  ;  for  they  have  saved  their 
country  from  war  and  devastation,  and  foreign  interests 
from  temporary  wreck. 

The  best  way  of  showing  that  "recognition  will  be  by 
taking  their  advice.  If  the  Powers  allow  themselves 
to  be  deluded  by  an  idea  that  because  they  have  taken 
Peking  they  can  treat  China  as  a  conquered  country, 
and  impose  either  dynasty,  monarch  or  administration 
against  the  will  of  the  people  and  of  the  great  officials, 
they  will  be  quickly  undeceived.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  Empire  has  looked  on  while  we  defeated  the 
Imperial  forces  because  those  forces  represented  an 
unpopular  cause.  So  long  ago  as  the  9th  of  March, 
the  American  Association  at  Shanghai  telegraphed  to 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  that  the  "open 
door"  policy  would  be  nullified  if  the  hostility  of  the 
Empress  towards  the  Reform  party  were  allowed  to 
continue,  and  that  unless  her  attitude  were  modified 
rebellion  and  anarchy  culminating  in  the  disintegration 
and  destruction  of  foreign  interests  were  to  be  appre- 
hended. So  recently  as  the  2nd  July,  213  literati  in 
Chang  Chi-tung's  Viceroyalty  (Hunan  and  Hupeh) 
protested,  in  the  "  North  China  Herald,"  that 
"  although  the  present  Government  in  Peking  has 
made  itself  conspicuous  by  its  being  filled  with 
besotted,  bigoted  and  addle-brained  men  who  have 
brought  China  to  the  brink  of  a  great  cataclysm,  our 
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beloved  Emperor,  H.I.M.  Kuang  Hsu,  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  all  this.  Ever  since  His  Majesty's 
attempt  at  introducing  a  Reform  Government  in  May 
1898 — which  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the 
fatal  coup  d'etat  of  September  of  the  same  year  and 
the  seizure  of  his  powers  and  prerogatives  by 
usurpers — our  beloved  Emperor  has  been  pushed 
into  the  background  and  made  only  a  figurehead 
whereby  to  screen  the  reactionist  bigotry  of  his  gaolers. 
Bereft  of  power  and  helpless,  his  Majesty  has  been 
made  a  victim  of  the  plots  of  his  bigoted  Princes  and 
Ministers.  Although  we  his  subjects,  here,  long  to 
rescue  our  Emperor  from  his  enemies  we  find  ourselves 
impotent  to  do  so  ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  you,  Sir, 
will  lay  our  plea  before  the  whole  world  and  show  with 
your  powerful  and  influential  pen  that,  had  H.I.M. 
Kuang  Hsu  been  at  the  helm  of  government,  such  a 
catastrophe  as  the  present  would  never  have  happened." 
The  Empress  and  her  clique  conceived  the  scheme  of 
setting  off  the  Boxers — if  not  precisely  against  the 
Reformers — against  foreigners  and  the  Christian  com- 
munities whose  great  crime  lies  in  their  foreign  associa- 
tions. Prince  Tuan,  be  it  remembered,  placed  himself 
at  their  head  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  let  his 
proteges  speak  for  themselves.  One  of  the  many 
Boxer  placards  posted  in  Peking  towards  the  end  of 
May  announced  that  "foreigners  have  been  for  forty 
years  turning  China  upside  down.  They  insult  the 
gods  and  sages  ;  seize  territory  and  levy  taxes.  Chinese 
traitors  fall  in  with  their  schemes  and  sell  the  soil  of 
the  Empire.  They  are  in  league  with  Kang  Yu-wei 
(one  of  the  Reform  leaders)  and  his  party.  The 
Vu  Kwong  is  about  to  send  eight  millions  of  heavenly 
soldiers  to  sweep  them  away."  Great  satraps  like 
Li  Hung-chang,  Liu  Kun-yi  and  Chang  Chi-tung, 
who  understood  better  the  nature  of  the  forces 
she  was  letting  loose,  memorialised  the  Empress, 
urging  that  the  Boxers  should  be  suppressed. 
A  letter  written  by  a  Chinese  gentleman  who 
escaped  from  Peking  on  25  June  gives  the  following 
illustrative  picture  of  what  ensued  : — "  On  19  June 
Yung  Lu,  who  had  always  advocated  the  suppression 
of  the  Boxers,  having  received  despatches  from  the 
Viceroys  and  governors  south  of  the  Yellow  River 
urging  the  same  step,  thought  to  back  up  his  policy 
by  quoting  the  provincial  despatches  at  the  grand 
council  that  morning.  A  great  clamour  at  once  rose 
amongst  the  other  grand  councillors,  headed  by  Prince 
Tuan  and  Kang  Yi,  who  denounced  Yung  Lu  as  a 
traitor  and  literally  overwhelmed  him  by  their  numbers. 
Finally  in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  to  restore  order,  Prince  Tuan  and  Kang  Yi 
cried  out  that  they  would  take  all  the  responsibility  of 
the  war  against  foreigners,  and  rushed  out  of  the  grand 
council  chamber ;  all  decorum  and  etiquette  being 
thrown  to  the  winds  .  .  .  An  hour  afterwards  began 
the  reign  of  Prince  Tuan  and  his  clique.  We  fear 
greatly  for  the  safety  of  our  beloved  Emperor." 

These  documents  constitute  a  practical  epitome  of 
the  influences  at  work.  They  show  that  we  had  the 
tacit  sympathy  of  the  reformers  in  combating  reaction, 
and  that  of  the  Viceroys  in  combating  the  forces  of 
anarchy.  We  may  anticipate  the  sympathy  of  both  in 
reinstating  the  legitimate  Emperor  and  using  our 
position  to  surround  him  with  advisers  who  will  help 
him  to  restore  order  and  promote  administrative  reform. 
But  as  to  how  these  results  can  best  be  achieved,  we 
shall  do  well  to  consult— in  lieu  of  a  Senate — the 
provincial  magnates  who  have  known  how  to  guide 
themselves  so  wisely  during  recent  events.  By  what 
motives  they  were  actuated,  the  documents  we  have 
quoted  may  help  to  show.  But  they  tend  to  show, 
also,  that  to  talk  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
an  envoy  with  full  powers  to  treat  for  peace 
is  to  misapprehend  the  situation.  Whence  are  those 
powers  to  issue  ?  Are  we  going  to  treat  with 
an  emissary  of  Prince  Tuan  ?  or  to  recognise  the 
Empress,  if  she  is  really  at  the  head  of  affairs  ?  Or  is 
it  imagined  that  the  Emperor  will  be  left  free  to  act? 
The  "Temps  "  is,  we  think,  mistaken  in  saying  that, 
as  there  is  no  one  with  whom  to  treat  no  one  knows 
what  the  next  move  is,  or  even  should  be.  The 
Viceroys  can  tell  us  ;  but  they  will  be  less  disposed  to 
help  us  if  a  "vast  war  indemnity"  is  put  forward  as 


one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  An  indemnity  to  meet 
the  losses  caused  by  the  depredations  of  the  Boxers 
may  and  must  be  arranged  ;  but  a  war  indemnity  in  the 
sense  in  which  Germany  dealt  with  France,  or  in  which 
Tls.  200,000,000  were  exacted  from  her  at  the  close  of 
her  war  with  Japan,  the  finances  of  China  cannot  stand. 
Reorganisation  might  enable  her  to  do  so  in  time  ;  but 
the  financial  reorganisation  of  China  cannot  be  effected 
in  a  day. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

AFTER  many  months  of  weary  waiting,  the  great 
strategical  combination  of  the  war  has  at  last  taken 
place.  How  easy  it  was  at  first  considered  for  the 
Natal  and  the  Cape  forces  to  join  hands  in  Boer  terri- 
tory, and  how  difficult  in  the  reality  this  task  has  been, 
affords  one  more  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  war.  The 
concentration  of  the  two  armies  in  front  of  the  Boer 
stronghold  has  been  welcome  alike  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  South  African  army  after  the  tantalising  suspense 
and  anxiety  of  the  last  few  months.  Though  Lord 
Roberts'  latest  operations  seem  to  have  resulted  in  the 
complete  demoralisation  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be 
undue  optimism  to  regard  the  war  as  over.  That 
the  Boers  are  again  displaying  activity  in  various 
districts,  which  we  had  hoped  were  completely  pacified, 
is  annoying.  But  possibly  Lord  Roberts  can  afford  to 
allow  his  communications  to  be  less  carefully  guarded 
for  a  short  period,  in  view  of  the  great  issues  now 
developing. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  at  Wonderfontein — 
120  miles  east  of  Pretoria — on  the  evening  of  the  24th, 
and  he  received  information  that  Belfast,  some  ten 
miles  further  east,  had  been  occupied  without  resist- 
ance by  General  Pole-Carew.  The  Boers  were  then 
holding  the  ridges  between  Belfast  and  Dalmanutha — 
ten  miles  further  east  still.  Meanwhile  Sir  Redvers 
Buller's  column  encountered,  during  its  advance  on 
the  23rd,  considerable  opposition.  But  when  night 
came  on  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  placing  of  outposts 
was  at  once  proceeded  with.  Two  companies  of  the 
Liverpool  Regiment  appear  to  have  been  sent  out  as  a 
covering  party  in  the  usual  manner,  and  these  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  surrounded  in  a  hollow  out  of  sight  of 
the  main  body.  On  the  following  day  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  was  reported  to  be  at  Leeuwkloof — six  miles 
south-west  of  Dalmanutha ;  at  the  same  time,  General 
French  was  moving  to  the  east  of  Dalmanutha  with  four 
brigades  of  cavalry.  Lord  Roberts  arrived  at  Belfast 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  and  at  noon  on  that  day  he 
had  a  meeting  with  Generals  Buller,  French  and  Pole- 
Carew.  The  line  of  action,  which  was  doubtless  then 
decided  upon,  soon  bore  fruit,  and  throughout  the 
following  day  the  whole  army  was  engaged  over  a 
perimeter  of  thirty  miles.  South-west  of  Dalmanutha 
the  conduct  of  the  operations  was  entrusted  to  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  General  Lyttelton's  division  and  two 
cavalry  brigades  being  the  troops  engaged.  Simul- 
taneously General  French — moving  from  right  to  left 
of  the  British  front — proceeded,  with  two  brigades 
of  cavalry,  to  the  west  of  Belfast.  There  he  drove 
the  enemy  to  Lakenvley  on  the  Belfast-Lydenburg  road, 
at  which  point  General  Pole-Carew  advanced  to  his 
support  from  Belfast  with  the  Guards  brigade.  In 
this  part  of  the  extended  field  of  operations,  the  Boers 
appear  to  have  been  strongly  reinforced,  and  a  deter- 
mined opposition  was  offered  to  our  advance.  The 
movements  of  troops,  as  Lord  Roberts  explains,  were 
necessarily  slow  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
country,  and  the  extent  of  the  operations.  The  27th 
again  produced  fighting  of  a  serious  nature.  This 
time  the  work  fell  entirely  on  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  and 
very  skilfully — Lord  Roberts  informs  us — did  he  manage 
affairs.  It  appears  that  on  the  26th  he  was  unable 
to  find  an  artillery  position  from  which  an  infantry 
attack  could  be  properly  supported.  Consequently 
on  the  27th  he  moved  his  force  on  to  a  high  ridge  which 
runs  from  Belfast  towards  Dalmanutha  on  the  south  of 
the  railway.  On  nearing  this  ridge,  it  was  found  that 
the  enemy  were  occupying  it  in  considerable  force.  A 
good  position  for  our  guns  was,  however,  quickly 
found  ;  and  then  their  fire  was  concentrated  on  Ber- 
gendal  Farm — a  strong  post  on  two  kopjes  north-west 
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of  Dalmanutha,  which  proved  to  be  the  key  of  the 
whole  position.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  describes  it  as  a 
natural  fortress  surrounded  by  a*glacis  of  1,500  yards 
and  devoid  of  cover.  Apparently  it  formed  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Boer  position.  After  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment, the  kopjes  were  assaulted  by  the  2nd  Rifle 
Brigade  supported  by  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers, 
and  gallantly  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
This  success  enabled  Sir  Redvers  Buller  to  occupy 
the  whole  ridge,  from  which  the  enemy  had  promptly 
retreated.  It  is  said  that  the  Boers  had  determined 
on  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  their  failure  at  this 
point  somewhat  altered  their  plans.  Sir  Redvers 
Buller's  next  objective  was  Machadodorp,  which  was 
occupied  by  his  troops  on  the  evening  of  the  28th. 
Little  resistance  was  offered  to  his  advance,  and  the 
Boers,  followed  by  Lord  Dundonald's  mounted  troops, 
retreated  thence  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  route 
taken  was  a  difficult  one,  and  they  were  able  to  occupy 
a  strong  position  which  mounted  troops  could  not  take. 
On  our  left  General  French  advanced  on  the  26th  to 
Swaartkopjes  on  the  Lydenburg  road,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  General  Pole-Carew.  On  the  28th  the  former 
continued  his  advance  as  far  as  Elandsfontein.  The 
Boers  occupying  that  place  retreated  so  suddenly,  that 
they  left  behind  them  food  that  was  cooking.  General 
French  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller  were  then  in  signalling 
communication  with  each  other,  and  the  former  and 
General  Pole-Carew  are  now  by  a  northerly  route 
making  for  Waterval  Onder.  General  Ian  Hamilton 
is  also  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  operations,  and  Lord 
Roberts  is  making  every  effort  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  Boers  northwards.  As  regards  the  other  opera- 
tions, General  Baden-Powell,  after  rescuing  100  British 
prisoners,  was  recalled  together  with  General  Paget 
to  Pretoria.  From  Winburg  comes  news  of  more 
fighting,  and  of  the  capture  of  Olivier  by  General  Bruce 
Hamilton.  General  Rundle's  troops  have  found  large 
quantities  of  buried  ammunition,  and  De  Wet  remains 
at  large  with  a  scanty  following. 

The  events  of  the  next  few  days  will  be  awaited  with 
the  deepest  interest.  It  is  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
ceptional efforts  now  being  made  by  Lord  Roberts  to 
drive  him  eastwards,  if  General  Botha  will  succeed  in 
outdistancing  our  cavalry.  Should  he,  however,  be  able 
to  escape  to  Lydenburg,  his  communications  with  the 
Portuguese  coast  would  be  cutoff,  whereas  if  he  returns 
to  the  railway  he  must  be  driven  eastwards  and  forced 
in  time  either  to  surrender  to  us  or  to  lay  down  his  arms 
on  the  Portuguese  frontier. 


UNREST  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

NOW  that  the  centre  of  political  gravity  has  been 
shifted  further  East,  we  may  regard  the  time  as 
past  when  a  spark  in  the  Balkans  could  provoke  a 
European  conflagration.  Moreover,  the  understanding, 
at  which  Russia  and  Austria  lately  arrived  with  regard 
to  their  spheres  of  influence  in  South-Eastern  Europe, 
affords  a  safeguard  that  the  international  giaoco  piano 
shall  not  be  interrupted  by  any  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  pawns.  If,  therefore,  it  were  ever  safe  to  predict 
in  the  Balkans,  we  should  be  prepared  to  maintain  that 
peace  will  not  be  broken  just  yet  either  by  Roumania  or 
Bulgaria.  Their  virtual  overlords  would  be  vastly 
embarrassed  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  which  would 
certainly  provoke  intervention  to  the  detriment  of  the 
aggressor.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  of  war.  The  con- 
tinued absence  of  King  Charles  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
on  their  usual  summer  holidays  affords  an  ample 
answer  to  the  alarmists,  and  the  military  prepara- 
tions, which  correspondents  have  magnified,  pro- 
verbially indicate  a  desire  for  peace.  At  the 
same  time,  serious  reproach  is  due  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  recent  tension.  There  have  been 
faults  on  both  sides.  The  Roumanian  note  was  need- 
lessly offensive  and  seemed  to  arrogate  a  claim  to  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  justice  of  Bulgaria,  while  the 
attitude  of  Bulgaria  failed  to  absolve  her  of  connivance 
at  criminal  conspiracy. 

For  the  fountain  of  the  mischief  wc  must  look  to  the 
history  of  these  young  States,  begotten  in  insurrection, 
born  and  bred  in  rebellious  intrigue.  The  great  neigh- 
bours, who  sowed  t he  seed  of  revolution  in  the  old  days 


of  Turkish  domination,  may  not  now  affect  surprise  if 
their  lessons  have  been  taken  to  heart.  Not  peaceful 
development  and  sober  industry,  but  clandestine  aggres- 
sion and  illegal  violence  have  been  the  avenues  of  every 
success.  It  was  by  spreading  a  revolutionary  and  even 
murderous  organisation  throughout  Bulgaria  that 
Russia  paved  the  way  for  the  war  which  brought  the 
present  principality  into  being  ;  it.  was  by  an  unprovoked 
and  inglorious  attack  upon  Turkey  that  Servia  became 
possessed  of  Nish,  Pirot  and  Vranja  ;  it  was  an  illegal 
raid,  which  secured  Eastern  Roumelia  to  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  ;  and  it  was  as  a  reward  for  patience  and 
loyalty  that  Roumania  was  shorn  of  Bessarabia.  What 
wonder  then  that  the  various  states,  aspiring  to  the 
reversion  of  Macedonia,  should  have  instinctive  recourse 
to  the  old  methods  of  force  and  fraud,  which  have 
already  served  their  aims  so  well  ?  We  may  not  wonder, 
though  we  must  protest,  in  the  case  of  nations  as  in 
that  of  individuals,  when  children  who  have  been  badly 
brought  up  threaten  to  turn  out  ill. 

At  the  same  time,  until  some  plan  can  be  devised  for 
ending  the  anomalous  position  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  it 
seems  hopeless  to  expect  that  her  self-constituted  heirs 
will  neglect  any  opportunities  of  encroaching.  Ottoman 
rule  should  either  be  terminated  in  Europe  or  else  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  constituted 
authority.  At  present,  it  is  tacitly  assumed  on  all  hands 
to  be  only  temporary,  yet  no  steps  are  taken  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  succeed  it.  No  doubt  in  the  case  of 
Macedonia  practical  statesmen  and  political  philosophers 
would  be  equally  puzzled  to  establish  any  one  of  the  con- 
flicting claims.  Do  we  appeal  to  history  ?  The  Bulgarians 
will  recall  their  rule  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  Servians  will  urge  that  Dushan's  empire  ex- 
tended to  Janina  ;  and  even  the  Greeks,  with  irrepressible 
impudence,  will  adduce  Philip  of  Macedon.  Do  we  prefer 
ethnology  ?  We  are  confronted  by  fanciful  statistics, 
which  only  confound  our  confusion.  The  Turkish 
census  distinguishes  only  between  faithful  and  giaours, 
while  amateur  ethnographers  have  usually  reckoned 
with  the  object  of  proving  a  case.  The  tale  of  Slavs 
is  variously  estimated  at  anything  between  600,000  and 
1,300,000  souls,  but  there  is  not  even  an  approximate 
guess  at  the  proportion  of  Servians  and  Bulgarians 
among  them.  Nor  can  any  impartial  investigator 
determine  which  language  the  Macedonian  dialects 
most  resemble.  Greeks  have  been  reckoned  at  60,000 
to  300,000,  Roumanian  Tsintsars  at  80,000  to  420,000, 
and  there  is  a  miscellaneous  floating  population  of 
Albanians,  gipsies  and  Spanish  Jews.  For  a  full 
generation  active  agitation  has  been  honeycombing  the 
unhappy  province.  From  time  to  time  great  zeal  is 
displayed  in  the  extension  of  Orthodox  schools 
and  churches,  or  a  diplomatic  incident  arises  out 
of  the  nomination  of  a  bishop,  but  meanwhile 
the  propaganda  of  secret  societies  is  never  inter- 
rupted and  the  scorpions  of  their  terrorism  strike 
more  hardly  upon  the  inhabitants  than  the  whips  of 
Turkish  taskmasters  and  taxgatherers.  How  far 
interested  Governments  wink  at  such  conspiracy  is 
never  easy  to  determine.  The  success  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  in  such  devious  paths  explains,  while  not 
excusing,  a  tacit  assent  to  many  illegalities,  and  in 
politics  ends  are  more  regarded  than  means.  What 
we  would  impress  upon  the  Bulgarian  Government  is 
that,  in  the  long  run,  their  national  cause  will  be  better 
served  by  an  honourable  policy  and  a  steady  attempt 
to  convince  the  world  that  they  are  best  fitted  to  direct 
the  destinies  of  Macedonia.  This  Prince  Ferdinand  is 
statesman  enough  to  realise  in  the  face  of  unfortunate 
precedents,  but  he  needs  all  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  enable  him  to  confine  the  aspirations  of  his  sub- 
jects within  due  bounds.  If  the  Roumanian  protest 
serves  to  assist  him  in  this  task,  he  may  well  afford  to 
overlook  much  that  seems  irritating  and  he  may  even 
come  to  recognise  the  service  indirectly  rendered  by  a 
neighbour,  whose  position  and  interests  preclude  all 
idea  of  rivalry.   

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

NO  severer  test  can  be  applied  to  the  character  of  a 
man  or  woman  than  the  publication  of  his  or  her 
"private  and  confidential"  letters.    However  single- 
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minded  the  writer  may  be,  he  cannot  help  feeling  the 
difference  between  the  sole  eye  of  a  private  friend  and 
the  "  bull's-eye  "  of  the  public.    One  of  the  accidents 
of  war  has  placed  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hands  a  bundle 
of  letters  certainly  not  intended  for  his  reading,  and  as 
they  relate  entirely  to  the  political  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  war  in  South  Africa  and  are 
written  by  men  in  public  positions  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary has  very  properly  presented  them  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  though  unfortunately  after  both  had 
risen.     We  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  ashamed  at 
the   marked   superiority  of   information,    style,  and 
purpose,  shown  in  this  correspondence  by  the  colonial 
politicians  over  the  Imperial  politicians,  even  though 
the  latter  be  only  Mr.   Labouchere  and  Dr.  Clark. 
To  those  who   regard   the   House  of  Commons  as 
the  mother  of  Parliaments  and  treat  all  "colonials" 
with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  patronage,  nothing  could 
be  more  humiliating  than  the  contrast  between  the 
ignorant  flippancy  of  Mr.  Labouchere  or  the  obsequious 
eagerness  of  Dr.  Clark  to  help  Mr.  Kruger  and  the 
earnest  statesmanship  of  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  and 
Mr.  J.  X.  Merriman,  expressed  in  forcible  and  polished 
English.      Mr.    Labouchere's   only   wish    is,   as  he 
puts  it,  "  to  give  Joe  another  fall  "  :  Dr.  Clark's  to 
render  his  former  employer  a  service  at  the  expense  of 
England.  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  and  Mr.  Merriman  have 
but  one  object  ;  to  prevent  a  war  between  the  English 
and  Dutch  races,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the 
Dutch  Republics.     The   correspondence   reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  character  and  judgment  of  Sir 
Henry   de   Villiers   and   Mr.    Merriman.     Had  Mr. 
Labouchere  and  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark  any  political  reputa- 
tion to  lose,  it  would  be  destroyed   by  their  letters. 
Mr.  Melius  de  Villiers,  Sir  Henry's  brother,  is,  or  was, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  owed  no 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain.    His  aim  is  the  petty  one 
of  gaining  time,  and  his  remark  to  Mr.  Fischer  that  "  by 
giving  way  now  we  do  not  do  so  in  perpetuity  "  reveals 
that  duplicity  which  has  been  the  bane  of  Boer  politics. 
Mr.  Te  Water  occupied  in  Mr.  Schreiner's  Government 
the  same  position  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  fills  in  Lord 
Salisbury's.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  we  shall 
show  by  quotation  presently,  that  had  Mr.  Te  Water's 
letters  to  President  Steyn  been  dated  October  instead 
of  May,  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary  would  now  be  on  his 
trial  at  Cape  Town. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  an  Afrikander 
of  Afrikanders,  by  birth,  marriage,  and  association. 
His  letters  are  addressed  to  his  brother,  occupying  a 
similar  judicial  office  to  his  own  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  to  Mr.  Fischer,  the  right-hand  man  of 
President  Steyn.  It  is  therefore  an  intimate  correspon- 
dence between  three  men,  with  great  interests  at 
stake  and  with  unavoidably  strong  Dutch  sympathies. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  affectation  about  Sir 
Henry's  language,  which  is  simple  and  lucid,  and  of 
that  peculiarly  incisive  cogency  which  springs  from  pre- 
cise knowledge  and  a  trained  faculty  of  judgment. 
There  is  no  threatening,  or  imploring,  or  futile  lamen- 
tation ;  only  a  calm  measurement  of  the  men  and  things 
of  the  hour.  We  gather  from  his  letters,  which  are  all 
dated  before  the  war  began,  in  May,  July  and  September 
1899,  that  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  was  in  the  confidence 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  for  even  with  his  unrivalled  know- 
ledge of  South  African  politics  the  Chief  Justice  could 
not  have  written  as  he  did,  if  he  had  not  been  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Imperial  Government  meant  business.  If 
we  are  right,  we  can  only  congratulate  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  upon  his  choice  of  a  confidant.  What  gives  the 
letters  of  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  their  distinction  is  the 
power  of  judging  a  political  life-and-death  struggle,  pass- 
ing before  his  eyes,  with  the  detachment  of  posterity. 
Nothing  is  so  hard  and  so  rare.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
wonder  at  the  short-sighted  folly  of  Charles  I.  or 
James  II.  or  Louis  XVI.  But  had  we  been  prominent 
politicians  in  those  times,  how  would  it  have  been  with 
most  of  us  ?  Should  we  not  have  been  furious  on  one 
side  or  the  other?  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  is  not  in  the 
least  furious.  Writing  to  his  brother,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  he  is  anxious  to  save 
the  Dutch  Republics  from  their  doom,  and  to  secure 
for  the  Transvaal  some  independence  as  better  than 
none.    But  he  sees  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  real, 


immediate,  and  honest  concessions.  "The  franchise 
proposal  made  by  the  President  seems  to  be  simply 
ridiculous,"  he  wrote  on  21  May  1890,  and  "there  can 
be  no  success  unless  the  arrangement  arrived  at  be  a 
permanent  one  and  not  merely  to  tide  over  immediate 
difficulties."  The  devious  diplomacy,  which  Kruger 
and  Reitz  and  Smuts  thought  so  smart,  and  which  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  imposed  not  in 
the  least  upon  the  cold  intelligence  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
"  Throughout  the  negotiations  they  have  always  been 
wriggling  to  prevent  a  clear  and  precise  decision  :  "  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  a  better  description  of  Boer 
policy  than  that.  Again  on  31  July  1899,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  :  "The  Pretoria 
people  do  not  seem  to  realise  the  position.  When  I  was 
there  Reitz  seemed  to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a  big  joke. 
Judging  by  his  conduct  in  suppressing  public  telegrams 
(paid  for)  because  they  contained  lies,  he  must  be  still 
treating  the  matter  as  a  joke.  Other  incidents  show  that 
he  is  a  danger  in  the  present  situation."  How  well  Sir 
Henry  de  Villiers  knew  what  he  was  writing  about  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  sentence  in  the  same 
letter: — "I  foresaw  three  months  ago"  (i.e.  in  May 
1899)  "that  if  President  Kruger  did  not  voluntarily 
yield  he  would  be  made  to  do  so,  or  else  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  whole  power  of  England.  .  .  .  The  longer 
the  delay  the  more  they  will  have  to  yield.  I  see  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  again  holds  out  an  olive  branch  by 
proposing  a  joint  inquiry  into  the  Franchise  Bill.  If 
the  President  is  wise,  he  will  even  now  at  the  eleventh 
hour  show  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  if  he  cannot  pre- 
vent a  partial  loss  of  independence,  he  will  at  all  events 
prevent  a  total  loss."  What  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  saw, 
and  tried  to  make  his  brother  and  Mr.  Fischer  see,  was 
that  "  the  Pretoria  people  "  were  trifling  with  the 
British  Government,  and  that  the  British  nation  did  not 
mean  to  stand  it.  On  28  September  1899,  a  week 
before  the  ultimatum,  Sir  Henry  tells  Mr.  Fischer  that 
"the  very  best  friends  of  the  Transvaal  feel  that  the 
Bill  providing  for  the  seven  years'  franchise  is  not  a 
fair  or  workable  measure.  It  is  this  manoeuvring  to 
escape  ah  unpleasant  decision  that  has  driven  the 
British  Government  into  its  present  attitude." 

In  some  respects  the  letters  of  Mr.  Merriman  to 
President  Steyn  are  more  remarkable  than  those  of 
Sir  Henry  de  Villiers.    Mr.  Merriman  has  all  his  life 
been  a  bitter  political  partisan,  and  on  the  Dutch  side. 
He  has  spent   his  years  in  opposing  "  a  most  un- 
scrupulous band   of  adventurers "   and   in  defeating 
"the  game  of  Rhodes  and  his  brother  capitalists." 
Yet  Mr.  Merriman's  condemnation  of  the  Krugerian 
system  is  couched  in  far  stronger  language  than  that 
of  Chief  Justice  de  Villiers.    "  The  greatest  danger  to 
the  future  lies  in  the  attitude  of  President  Kruger  and 
his  vain  hope  of  building  up  a  State  on  a  foundation  of 
a  narrow  unenlightened  minority,  and  his  obstinate 
rejection  of  all  prospect  of  using  the  materials  which 
lie  ready  to  his  hand  to  establish  a  true  Republic  on  a 
broad  liberal  basis.     Such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot 
last,  it  must  break  down  from  inherent  rottenness,  and 
it  will  be  well  if  the  fall  does  not  sweep  away  the 
freedom  of  all  of  us."    These  lines  were  penned  by  a 
Bond  politician,  a  member  of  Mr.  Schreiner's  Govern- 
ment, in  1898,  before  war  was  seriously  thought  of ! 
On  New  Year's  Day  1899  Mr.  Merriman  writes  Presi- 
dent Steyn  an  account  of  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Lippert,  of  dynamite  notoriety,  which  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  levity  and  conceit  in  the 
minds  of  Transvaal   politicians,  which  has  been  so 
potent  a  cause  of  disaster.    "  He  [Lippert]  takes  a  very 
sane  view  of  matters  there,  and  is  very  hopeless.  He 
represents  Kruger— as  others  describe  him — as  more 
dogged  and  bigoted  than  ever,  and  surrounded  by  a 
crew  of  self-seekers  who  prevent   him   from  seeing 
straight.    He  has  no  one  to  whom  he  turns  for  advice, 
and  is  so  inflated  as  to  have  the  crazy  belief  that  he 
[Kruger)  is  born  to  bring  about  peace  between  Germany 
and  France  !  "      Who   shall  say  that  the  war  was 
avoidable  or  of  our  seeking,  when  nineteen  months  ago 
Mr.  Merriman  declared  to  President  Steyn  that  "the 
deplorable   confusion    and   maladministration   of  his 
[Kruger's]  financial  arrangements  still  continue,  and  are 
a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  South  Africa  "  ?  During 
the  progress  of  the  Bloemfontein  conference  Mr.  Merri- 
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man  wrote  to  Mr.  Fischer  earnestly  urging  him  to  try  to 
persuade  President  Kruger  to  grant  "  a  broad  measure 
of  reform,"  a  "comprehensive  and  liberal  measure," 
and  adding  that  "  the  fabric  will  go  to  pieces  of  its  own 
accord  unless  something  is  done."  Are  not  such  views 
expressed  by  a  Bond  statesman  a  complete  vindication 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  ?  It  only  remains  to  deal 
shortly  with  that  somewhat  ridiculous  person  Mr. 
Te  Water.  For  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  write  to 
President  Steyn  in  the  month  of  May  1899  "  we  must 
now  play  to  win  time  ;  Governments  are  not  perpetual," 
and.  "  it  is  honestly  now  the  time  to  yield  a  little,  how- 
ever one  may  later  again  tighten  the  rope "  is  cer- 
tainly awkward,  when  one  considers  that  the  necks 
round  which  the  rope  was  to  be  tightened  were 
those  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  the  "  we"  in- 
cluded a  statesman  who  within  four  months  was  in  the 
field  against  us.  It  is  true  that  we  were  then  at 
peace  with  Mr.  Steyn  :  but  Mr.  Te  Water's  letters 
show  him  to  be  a  Dutch  politician  of  the  too  common 
double-dealing  type.  To  lie  and  to  gain  time  were  his 
objects,  and  happily  they  failed.  The  letters  from 
Members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  included  in  this 
correspondence  are  really  very  unimportant.  We  can- 
not see  anything  improper  in  Mr.  John  Ellis's  request  to 
a  South  African  correspondent  for  "  a  stream  of  facts  " 
concerning  the  administration  of  martial  law  by  British 
officers.  Facts  never  did  any  harm,  and  British  officers 
are  no  more  immune  from  criticism  than  any  other  class 
of  public  servants.  The  electors  of  Caithness-shire 
seem  to  have  formed  a  very  sound  estimate  of  a 
member  who  writes  to  Mr.  Kruger  that  "  It  might 
strengthen  you  in  this  struggle  that  seems  inevitable 
if  you  were  to  seize  all  the  passes."  We  cannot  help 
smiling  at  Dr.  Clark's  important  airs.  "  I  shall  see 
the  various  members  of  the  Government,"  he  impresses 
upon  Mr.  Kruger,  "and  if  there  is  any  chance  of  a 
settlement  at  any  time  I  will  communicate  with  you." 
We  are  certain  that  Dr.  Clark  saw  no  member  of  the 
Government  except  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  ought  never 
to  have  discussed  the  matter  with  him.  As  for  Mr. 
Labouchere,  we  are  sure  that  he  is  immensely  pleased 
with  his  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  why  should  we 
disturb  his  satisfaction  ?  Could  he  regard  any  situa- 
tion except  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  how  to  give 
Joe  another  fall  "  ? 


"PROTESTANTISM"  AND  POLITICS. 

THE  questions  on  which  the  nation  must  pronounce 
its  mind  at  the  next  election  should  surely  be  suf- 
ficiently determined  by  the  events  of  the  last  year.  The 
greatest  war  of  the  century — greatest,  we  mean,  in  its 
demands  on  the  military  resources  of  the  Empire — draws 
to  its  close,  and  the  settlement  of  South  Africa  must  be 
immediately  taken  in  hand.  In  China  another  war  pro- 
ceeds, smaller  indeed,  in  scale,  but  capable  of  even  more 
formidable  developments.  The  electors  must  decide 
on  the  broad  issue  whether  or  not  the  Imperial  policy 
of  the  present  administration  shall  be  affirmed,  whether, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  the  destinies  of  the  Empire 
shall  be  entrusted  to  a  party  which  counts  among  its 
leaders  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  among  its  rank  and  file  Messrs.  Labouchere, 
Ellis,  and  Clark.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  an  issue 
more  adequate,  more  evident,  and  more  direct.  It 
cannot  be  thought  creditable  to  the  political  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation  that  there  should  be  real  ground 
for  fearing  that  this  issue  may  be  more  or  less  gene- 
rally thrust  aside  in  order  to  give  precedence  to  a 
matter,  which,  however  important  from  other  stand- 
points, belongs  properly  to  those  lesser  questions 
which  are  always  with  us,  and  which  only  take  a 
prominent  place  in  our  politics,  when  the  national 
horizon  is  not  seriously  overcast. 

Astonishing  and  regrettable  as  it  seems,  a  serious 
attempt  will  be  made  to  press  the  "  Protestant  Cam- 
paign," the  "Suppression  of  Ritualism,"  as  a  cardinal 
issue  in  the  coming  election  and  to  wring  from  candi- 
dates pledges  which  can  neither  be  proposed  without 
insult  nor  accepted  without  dishonour,  and,  as  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  showed  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  could  not 
be  fulfilled  without  disaster.     Sir  William  Harcourt  has 


set  the  coping  stone  on  his  political  eccentricities  by 
ostentatiously  patronising  the  Protestant  bigotry  of  the 
Lancashire  Orangemen.  It  is  a  grotesque  situation. 
The  heirof  Mr.  Gladstone's  economic  and  anti-imperialist 
doctrines,  the  emulator  of  his  demagogic  fame,  the 
only  one  of  his  colleagues  who  in  any  measure  per- 
petuates his  Parliamentary  skill  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
disown,  repudiate,  and  insult  his  great  master's  eccle- 
siastical attitude.  Even  a  simulated  fanaticism  can 
work  wonders  in  a  fanatical  atmosphere.  The  Dissenters 
—  hereditary  opponents  of  Erastianism — applaud  the 
most  Erastian  politician  of  our  time  :  and  the  Liverpool 
Tories,  the  protagonists  of  Imperial  expansion,  look 
kindly  on  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Imperialism 
now  remaining  in  the  political  arena.  Bigotry,  like 
necessity,  makes  strange  bed-fellows. 

It  is  but  justice  to  point  out  that  the  attempt  to 
thrust  religion  into  politics  has  hitherto  been  made  by 
one  side  only  in  the  present  controversy.  The  "  Pro- 
testant "  faction  has  manifested  a  curious  eagerness  to 
"appeal  unto  Caesar"  in  this  crude  and  mischievous 
form  :  and  the  fact  argues  little  religious  conviction 
and  less  reverence.  Nothing  but  harm  can  come — 
nothing  but  harm  has  ever  come — from  pushing 
Church  questions  through  the  excitements  of  political 
discussion  to  the  crude  decision  of  the  polls.  The 
legislative  work  of  Parliaments  thus  elected  by  a 
plebiscite  of  exasperated  bigots  to  satisfy  the  resent- 
ments of  religious  partisanship  always  presents  the 
same  monotonous  features  of  violence,  oppression,  and 
futility.  There  is  the  maximum  of  force  and  the 
minimum  of  wisdom,  and  sterility  waits  on  the  off- 
spring of  fanaticism.  The  infamous  Code  of  the 
Restoration  Parliament,  the  oppressive  measures  which 
marked  the  triumph  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's  agitation,  and 
the  notorious  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  of  our 
own  time  may  sufficiently  prove  our  thesis.  If  we 
might  borrow  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  we  should 
apply  the  apostolic  formula  to  such  violent  and  imprac- 
ticable legislation:  "The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God."  We  marvel  to  see  one  of  the 
plainest  lessons  of  history  so  persistently  disregarded. 

Patriotism  is  scarcely  less  concerned  than  religion  in 
resisting  the  attempt  to  force  the  partisan  pledges  of  the 
Church  Association  on  the  candidates  at  the  forthcoming 
election.  No  more  effectual  device  for  the  degradation 
of  Parliament  could  be  imagined.  Is  that  famous 
assembly  to  sink  at  the  bidding  of  excited  bigots  into  a 
humble  machine  for  registering  the  decrees  of  private 
committees,  of  which  the  members  are  equally  unknown, 
unqualified,  unauthorised,  and  irresponsible?  To  ask 
such  questions  is  to  answer  them.  Apart  from  all  con- 
siderations of  religion  every  patriot  must  resent  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  these  "Protestant"  wire- 
pullers. 

The  Evangelical  leaders  can  hardly  be  unconscious 
of  the  discredit  inflicted  on  the  "  Protestant  "  cause  by 
their  unscrupulous  auxiliaries.  It  would  be  an  insult 
to  men  of  known  rectitude  and  ability  to  suppose  that 
they  sanction  or  approve  the  proceedings  of  the  Church 
Association,  not  to  mention  the  violences  of  agitators 
and  the  sacrilegious  profanity  of  individuals.  But  they 
hold  their  peace  :  they  silently  suffer  the  credit  of  their 
names  to  sustain  actions  which  in  their  hearts  they 
deprecate  and  disapprove.  They  lend  themselves  tacitly 
to  the  degradation  of  politics  and  the  exceeding  injury 
of  religion.  We  appeal  to  them,  as  they  are  con- 
fessedly religious  men,  good  citizens,  and  loyal  Church- 
men, to  break  this  discreditable  silence,  and  to  sever 
themselves  decisively  and  finally  from  an  alliance  which 
weakens  their  legitimate  influence,  and  gravely  com- 
promises their  reputation.  The  High  Church  party  has 
sufficiently  declined  responsibility  for  Lord  Halifax  :  let 
the  Low  Churchmen  repudiate  Lord  Portsmouth. 

We  venture,  with  great  respect,  to  suggest  that  the 
Bishops  might  with  advantage  appeal  to  the  national 
conscience  against  the  attempt  to  drag  the  sacred  con- 
cerns of  the  Church  into  the  conflict  of  political  parties. 
Their  lordships  are  not  averse  to  such  action.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  attacked  the  Church  in 
Wales,  the  united  Episcopate  put  forward  a  dignified 
protest  which  had  great  effect  in  clearing  the  air,  and 
Steadying1  public  opinion.  The  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  cannot  be  thought  less  deserving  of 
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their  lordships'  care  than  its  property  ;  nor  can  anyone 
question  their  title  to  advise  the  nation  on  these  matters. 
If  evidence  were  needed  of  the  essential  loyalty  of  the 
Anglican  laity  it  may  be  found  in  the  singularly  wise 
and  just  views  recently  expressed  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Times  "  in  a  letter  signed  by  such  representative  lay- 
men as  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Earl  of  Cranbrook, 
and  the  representatives  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versities. We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  attach  to  episcopal  action  of  the  sort  we  have 
indicated,  but  we  have  reason  to  know  that  a  less 
apologetic  and  more  masterful  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishops  would  be  generally  welcomed. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 
III. — The  Midland. 

THE  Midland  railway  sprang  from  very  small 
beginnings,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  present 
generation,  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  com- 
peting with  the  North- Western  at  every  point,  to 
realise  that  for  several  years  after  the  larger  company 
had  consolidated  its  position,  the  only  way  from 
London  to  the  chief  towns  served  by  the  Midland 
system  lay  for  a  distance  of  over  eighty  miles  along 
the  North-Western  track.  Originally  three  small  local 
lines  were  constructed  in  the  heart  of  the  Midland 
counties,  each  having  its  terminus  at  Derby.  One  ran 
thence  to  Leeds  and  another  to  Birmingham,  whilst  the 
third  came  south  through  Loughborough  and  Leicester 
and  joined  the  old  London  and  Birmingham  main  line 
at  Rugby.  These  small  companies,  amalgamated  in 
1844,  formed  the  nucleus  from  which  the  vast  system 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar  has  been  developed. 
The  route  of  the  old  Midland  Counties  line  between 
Derby  and  Rugby  lying  as  it  did  almost  due  north  and 
south  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  very  favourable 
gradients  was  of  great  importance  in  dealing  with 
through  traffic  to  and  from  London,  and  from  the  first 
large  quantities  of  minerals  were  sent  over  it  from  the 
great  Derbyshire  coalfields.  For  a  time  also  it  formed 
part  of  the  only  through  route  to  Scotland  ;  passengers 
travelling  from  Euston  to  Rugby  over  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  thence  to  Normanton  over  the  Midland, 
and  so  on  by  what  is  now  the  main  line  of  the  North- 
Eastern  crossing  the  border  at  Berwick.  Small  wonder 
then  that  the  traffic  on  the  section  south  of  Rugby 
increased  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  became  unmanageable. 
A  state  of  chronic  congestion,  from  which  naturally 
the  Midland  Company  were  the  greatest  sufferers,  was 
the  result.  Consequently  the  directors  were  forced  to 
seek  another  approach  to  the  south,  and  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  they  put  in  hand  the  extension  from  Leicester 
through  Bedford  to  Hitchin,  joining  the  Great  Northern 
at  that  point  thirty-two  miles  from  London.  But  the 
relief  obtained  by  this  step  was  only  temporary,  and  the 
block  on  those  thirty-two  miles  of  Great  Northern  track 
became  even  more  serious  than  that  which  had  existed 
south  of  Rugby.  It  was  in  any  case  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  powerful  company  which  had  reached 
so  near  to  the  metropolis  would  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  content  with  a  dependent  position  ;  and 
when  it  had  become  clear  that  the  Great  Northern 
Company  were  no  more  able  than  the  North-Western 
to  give  the  Midland  trains  satisfactory  treatment,  the 
Midland  determined  at  all  costs  to  have  a  separate 
means  of  access  to  London  under  their  own  control. 
Accordingly  a  route  was  laid  out  leaving  the  old  line 
at  Bedford  and  running  through  Luton  and  S.  Albans 
to  S.  Pancras.  Innumerable  difficulties  physical  and 
financial  had  to  be  overcome  ;  but  at  length,  just  over 
thirty  years  ago,  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic,  and 
the  Midland  attained  the  dignity  of  a  London  terminus 
all  its  own. 

Meanwhile  extensions  and  absorptions  carried  out  in 
other  directions  had  added  greatly  to  the  company's 
mileage,  and  now  a  still  larger  enterprise  was  taken  in 
hand.  The  opening  of  the  London  line  had  converted 
the  North-Western  and  Great  Northern  Companies 
into  keen  rivals  for  the  southern  traffic,  and  the  com- 
petition was  soon  to  be  extended  to  the  far  north  as 
well,  for  the  Midland  Board  had  decided  to  have  a 
route  of  their  own  to  Scotland.    Hitherto  they  had 


been  unable  to  convey  their  passengers  farther  north 
than  Ingleton,  a  point  whence  they  had  been  taken 
on  by  the  North-Western  Company  via  Tebay  and 
Carlisle.  Naturally  enough  the  North-Western  did  not 
deal  too  tenderly  with  the  unfortunate  beings  who  were 
so  misguided  as  to  live  in  the  district  served  by  its 
great  rival.  It  was  every  day  becoming  more  obvious 
that  not  only  was  the  Ingleton  route  inefficient  but 
that  with  the  steady  increase  of  hostile  traffic  over 
which  the  Midland  could  exercise  no  control  on  the 
section  north  of  Tebay,  it  was  certain  to  become  even 
less  satisfactory  in  the  future  ;  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly forced  to  choose  between  making  an  independent 
line  of  their  own  and  being  squeezed  out  of  the  valuable 
Scotch  traffic  altogether. 

Powers  having  been  obtained,  the  construction  was 
begun  of  the  well-known  Settle  and  Carlisle  railway, 
which  runs  for  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  London 
to  Portsmouth  through  some  of  the  most  difficult 
mountain  country  in  England.  This  line  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  traffic  in  1876;  and  though 
various  important  extensions  such  as  the  Dore  and 
Chinley  have  been  carried  out  since  that  date,  and 
have  added  considerably  to  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, the  completion  of  the  connecting  link  to  Scotland 
was  the  finishing  touch  which  gave  to  the  Midland  its 
position  as  one  of  our  greatest  railways  and  left  it  free 
to  work  out  its  own  prosperity  unhampered  by  any 
external  control  whatever. 

No  matter  in  what  direction  traffic  was  sought,  fate 
seemed  to  have  decreed  that  the  Midland  should 
only  come  upon  the  scene  after  some  more  fortunate 
competitor  had  already  established  itself,  and  often  even 
then  only  by  a  longer  and  harder  route.  Consequently 
in  order  to  develop  a  revenue  at  all  the  company  was 
early  compelled  to  adopt  a  progressive  policy,  and  under 
the  able  management  of  Sir  James  Allport  many  im- 
provements were  introduced.  During  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1872  he  had  been  impressed  by  the 
comfort  of  the  Pullman  car  for  long  journeys  and,  on  his 
return  to  Derby,  he  arranged  that  a  certain  number  of 
4hese  cars  should  be  imported  and  run  on  the  Midland 
trains.  The  first  journey  made  by  one  of  them  in  this 
country  took  place  between  S.  Pancras  and  Bedford  on 
1  June,  1874,  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  But 
for  once  the  Allport  genius  seems  to  have  been  at  fault, 
for  after  the  feeling  of  novelty  wore  off  the  drawing- 
room  cars  failed  to  attract  any  great  amount  of  patron- 
age, and  after  an  extended  trial  of  several  years  they 
were  ultimately  withdrawn.  From  the  failure  of  this 
experiment  it  was  long  the  fashion  to  argue  that  British 
travellers  so  preferred  the  privacy  of  the  compartment 
system  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  that  they 
would  never  take  kindly  to  any  form  of  open  car  what- 
ever. But  the  real  reason  which  prevented  the  Pullman 
from  gaining  any  great  popularity  was  very  different. 
Before  putting  this  additional  luxury  at  the  disposal  of 
their  more  wealthy  customers,  the  Midland  Company  had 
already  taken  a  step  which  was  entirely  to  revolutionise 
the  conditions  of  passenger  traffic  throughout  the 
whole  country.  From  1  April,  1872,  they  had  conveyed 
third-class  passengers  by  every  train.  So  successful 
was  this  change  that  second-class  accommodation  was 
withdrawn  as  no  longer  required  on  1  January,  1875  ; 
and  the  travelling  public  having  once  tasted  the  sweets 
of  high  speed  at  a  penny  a  mile  was  in  no  mood  to  pay 
first-class  fare,  plus  the  supplementary  charge  of  five 
shillings  which  was  at  first  enforced,  for  the  privilege  ot 
riding  in  the  Pullman,  even  though  the  latter  was 
admittedly  superior  in  comfort  to  anything  previously 
seen  in  England.  Practically  all  main  line  carriages 
throughout  the  country  are  now  built  on  the  bogie 
system  ;  and  what  with  corridor  trains,  dining  cars, 
and  the  centre  passage  cars  now  coming  into  favour, 
the  present  generation  of  travellers  has  forgotten  all 
about  the  privacy  which  their  fathers  were  supposed 
to  prize  before  anything  else. 

For  a  long  period  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  this 
company  that,  no  matter  what  difficulties  had  to  be 
faced,  between  competitive  points  their  trains  should 
always  be  as  good  as  those  of  their  rivals  ;  and  this 
policy  was  pursued  with  conspicuous  success.  But  at 
last  the  authorities  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  pace 
was  getting  too  hot,  and  some  years  ago  it  began  to 
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appear  as  if,  so  far  as  passengers  were  concerned,  the 
cultivation  of  through  London  traffic  was  to  be  aban- 
doned altogether  and  the  line  was  to  revert  to  the  duty 
which  it  had  performed  in  its  infancy  of  carrying  only 
local  passengers  between  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Midlands.  Of  late  there  have  been  some  slight  signs  of 
a  revival,  but  although,  for  example,  new  rolling  stock 
of  most  excellent  construction  has  recently  been  placed 
on  the  Waverley  route  to  Edinburgh,  the  fact  that 
a  London  passenger  is  kept  nine  hours  and  forty- eight 
minutes  on  the  journey  as  against  the  eight  and  a  half 
hours  which  he  would  spend  if  travelling  either  from 
Euston  or  King's  Cross  shows  that  for  whatever  purpose 
the  new  rolling  stock  may  have  been  built  it  is  not  for 
him.  For  the  rest,  the  company  deserves  much  praise 
for  its  attention  to  the  wants  of  travellers  in  the  matter 
of  refreshments  ;  and  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements 
in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  a  general  levelling  up  of 
the  refreshment  services  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  th  ree  locomotives  which  represented 
English  railways  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1889  was  a 
beautiful  "single  wheel"  express  engine  of  the  Midland 
Company  ;  and  this  engine  obtained  the  Grand  Prix, 
the  highest  possible  award.  Probably  nothing  could 
better  illustrate  the  somewhat  unprogressive  character 
of  the  Midland  passenger  service  at  present  than  the 
fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  years  the  company 
have  sent  to  the  present  Exhibition  a  new  engine 
of  their  very  latest  type,  which,  though  built  on  a 
slightly  larger  scale  throughout,  is  in  outline  and  in 
pattern  essentially  identical  with  its  predecessor  ;  and 
just  as  its  predecessor  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
work  of  the  line  in  1889,  so  no  doubt  the  engine  now  in 
Paris  is  in  the  opinion  of  her  very  skilful  designer  that 
best  fitted  for  the  work  to  be  performed  to-day.  The 
fact  becomes  more  striking  when  we  consider  the  vast 
differences  which  the  last  decade  has  produced  in  the 
locomotives  of  other  English  companies  ;  while  if  we 
look  abroad,  so  many  changes  in  construction  have  taken 
place  that  in  comparing  the  engines  now  on  view  in 
Paris  with  those  which  were  to  be  seen  at  the  last  Ex- 
hibition^ beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  both  propelled  by  , 
steam,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  point  of  resemblance 
whatever. 

***  Next  week's  article  in  this  series  will  be  on  the 
Great  Northern. 


THE  EARNINGS  OF   THE  FARM  LABOURER. 

TDLUE-BOOKS  are  seldom  lively  reading,  but  Mr. 
-L'  Wilson  Fox's  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
earnings  of  agricultural  labourers  is  full  of  living 
interest.  Even  they  who  have  no  stake  in  the  soil  and 
are  indifferent  to  statistics  and  political  economy  will 
find  much  in  it  that  is  fascinating.  For  it  gives  such 
detailed  comparative  descriptions  as  will  be  vainly 
sought  elsewhere  of  the  lives  of  labourers  of  all  counties, 
of  their  occupations,  their  habits  and  their  homes.  On 
its  immediate  subject  it  is  practically  exhaustive  :  no 
pains  have  been  spared  in  collecting  material,  and  it 
approaches  exactness  as  nearly  as  is  possible,  where  an 
infinity  of  varying  circumstances  were  to  be  considered. 
The  shepherd  of  Sutherland  or  Ross  has  little  in 
common  with  his  brother  of  the  South  Downs,  and  the 
Northumbrian  hind  is  hired  and  paid  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  the  peasant  of  Kent  or  Devon,  whose 
wages  are  supplemented  by  casual  piece-work.  The 
labourer  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  studying  Govern- 
ment reports,  yet  here  he  might  find  subjects  for  much 
self-gratulation  and  for  serious  reflection  as  well.  For 
the  last  half-century  his  condition  has  been  steadily 
improving,  and  so  wonderful  has  been  his  relative 
advance,  that  he  may  deem  himself  one  of  the  most 
favoured  classes  in  the  community.  Were  we  to  go 
farther  back,  to  the  times  when  Arthur  Young  made  his 
agricultural  tours,  or  even  to  the  dark  days  after 
Waterloo,  when  war  prices  had  passed,  but  war  taxes 
remained,  the  elevation  of  the  labourer  would  strike  us 
still  more  forcibly.  Take  a  single  example.  In  1816, 
.mil  for  years  afterwards,  the  Dorsetshire  labourer 
starved  on  three  or  four  shillings  a  week,  eked  out  by 
parochial  doles.  Now  the  average  earnings  in  Dorset 
arc  eleVHM!  sliillin^^.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
w  Di  si    liiiKs  of  agricultural  depression,  the  labouring 


class  is  the  last  to  be  affected — or  we  should  rather  say 
fluctuations  are  still  in  their  favour.  The  landlords 
may  go  without  their  rents  :  the  farmers  may  see  their 
capital  slipping  through  their  fingers  :  but  from  1895 
to  1898  agricultural  wages  were  ever  tending  upwards. 
Moreover  as  a  rule  the  labourers  are  better  housed 
than  their  brethren  of  the  towns,  and  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  the  purchasing  power 
is  increased.  And  even  there,  what  used  to  be  ex- 
travagant luxuries  are  now  the  cheap  necessaries  of 
daily  use.  Young  wrote  of  the  poverty-stricken  Dorset- 
shire helots  drinking  tea  twice  a  day  with  their  coarse 
bread  and  potatoes,  and  we  know  what  tea  cost  in  his 
time.    As  for  sugar,  it  never  sweetened  their  mugs. 

Even  readers  who  are  fairly  well  informed  may  be 
surprised  at  the  discrepancies  in  the  scale  of  wages,  as 
exhibited  in  Mr.  Fox's  charts  and  tables.  It  is  start- 
ling to  learn  that  Dorset,  which  used  always  to  mark 
zero  in  the  agricultural  thermometer,  has  been  ousted 
from  its  place  of  humility  by  one  of  the  Eastern  shires. 
Those  Eastern  counties  have  been  hardly  hit.  Norfolk 
saw  the  birth  of  scientific  farming.  Lord  Townshend — 
"  turnip  Townshend,"  as  he  was  called — introduced 
roots  and  grasses  in  the  last  century  ;  Coke  of  Holkham, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  one,  covered  his  barren 
sheepwalks  with  golden  grain.  Then  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  the  most  flourishing  of  all  counties,  set  an 
example  which  was  imitated  over  England.  Now  the 
weekly  average  of  wages  in  Suffolk,  from  ten  to  eleven 
shillings,  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  Dorset,  and  that  in 
Norfolk  is  barely  better.  Leaving  Caithness,  the  Shet- 
land's and  the  Northern  Highlands  out  of  account, 
we  may  say  roughly,  that  rates  fall  as  we  go 
south.  In  England,  the  highest  figures  are  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  in  Scotland  in  Renfrew.  In  the  former 
case  they  are  nineteen  shillings  ;  in  the  latter  no  less 
than  twenty- one  shillings  and  ninepence.  The  matter 
explains  itself,  and  the  causes  though  various  are 
obvious.  In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  there  is 
a  constant  demand  for  other  forms  of  labour.  In 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  there  is  a  subterranean 
mining  population,  and  there  are  busy  forges  and  ship- 
building yards  on  Tyne  and  Tees.  Overcrowded  Lan- 
cashire and  the  York  Ridings  have  flourished  by  their 
cotton  spinning,  cloth  weaving  and  ironworks  ;  there 
is  incessant  suction  towards  the  great  cities.  In  the 
Midlands  again  we  come  upon  coal,  and  Staffordshire 
with  its  potteries  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  agri- 
cultural and  somniferous  Shropshire.  In  districts  of  the 
south  other  causes  come  into  play,  and  Kent  in  itself 
is  a  county  of  strange  contrasts.  We  are  told  that  in 
suburban  Bromley  and  the  Hundred  of  Hoo  near  busy 
Chatham,  wages  almost  double  those  in  the  out-of-the 
world  parishes,  remote  from  railways.  Then  heredi- 
tary shrewdness  and  superior  education  must  be  taken, 
into  account.  Scotland  owes  much  to  its  excellent 
parish  schools.  The  Northumbrian  or  Lancastrian  is  a 
keen  man  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  dull  rustic  of 
Dorset  or  Wilts.  Dick  Mortaby,  in  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
novel,  preached  the  doctrine  of  discontent  to  the  school- 
boys of  his  native  town,  to  the  scandal  of  the  worthy 
vicar.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  discontent  that  has  sent 
Scots  to  the  South  to  fill  responsible  and  lucrative  posts 
as  gardeners  and  bailiffs  :  it  is  discontent  or  legitimate 
ambition  that  has  peopled  our  colonies.  And  so  mills, 
factories  and  workshops  offer  the  chances  of  a  career, 
when  farming  routine  fails  to  satisfy  aspirations.  These 
disturbing  influences  have  inevitably  interfered  with 
what  would  have  been  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  Scientific  improvements  and  the  more  econo- 
mical methods  of  large  holdings  have  restricted 
employment  and  thrown  hands  out  of  work.  In 
the  north  where  skill  and  capital  make  the  most 
of  the  land,  the  labourers  are  generally  engaged 
by  the  year  or  hall  year.  In  the  south  where  the 
pinch  of  depression  has  been  severely  felt,  the  farmers 
have  been  turning  their  arable  fields  into  pasture 
and  engaging  extra  help  as  they  want  it.  There  may 
occasionally  be  local  distress  while  things  are  readjust- 
ing themselves,  but  still  the  common  complaint  is  of 
the  scarcity  of  labour,  and  the  proof  of  the  scarcity  is 
that  wages  are  steadily  on  the  rise.  But  there  is 
another  reason  why  Scotland  should  pay  the  highest 
labour  bills.    The  Lothians  and  lower  Perthshire  took 
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the  lead  in  the  north  in  scientific  farming,  and  the 
staples  of  less  favoured  counties  arc  oats  and  high-class 
cattle.  Neither  have  been  seriously  affected  by  foreign 
competition,  and  the  meat  consigned  from  Aberdeen 
and  Angus  commands  the  highest  prices  in  English 
markets.  As  for  Renfrew  and  Lanark  which  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  scale,  they  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
iron  and  coal  country,  in  closest  touch  with  Glasgow 
and  the  Clyde.  The  puzzle  rather  is  how  the  Renfrew- 
shire farmers  can  tempt  field-hands  to  do  their  work. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Fox  Wilson's  report 
concerns  the  methods  of  payment.  The  north  generally 
engages  labour  for  fixed  terms  at  inclusive  rates.  In 
the  south  the  position  of  the  labourer  is  theoretically 
very  precarious,  but  virtually  it  is  safe  enough.  It  is 
like  the  old  absence  of  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  for  leases  in  most  counties  are  engagements  of 
yesterday.  Nevertheless  the  farmers  of  former  genera- 
tions risked  their  capital  freely  on  no  legal  security. 
So  the  labourer  may  be  engaged  by  the  week,  or  even 
by  the  day,  but  custom  has  sanctified  an  arrangement 
which  is  seldom  disturbed,  except  for  some  serious 
fault.  He  accepts  his  lot  with  the  immemorial  draw- 
backs, as  where  his  services  are  only  required  on  the  wet 
and  dry  system,  when  some  unlucky  spell  of  persistent 
rains  has  the  effect  of  short  time  on  an  artisan.  In  these 
counties  he  is  involuntarily  such  a  speculator  as  the 
stockbroker,  for  his  making  a  good  thing  of  the  harvest 
or  the  haying  depends  greatly  on  the  weather.  In 
Kent  or  Sussex  a  failure  of  the  hops  may  make  a  serious 
difference  to  his  income,  for  at  hopping  the  women  and 
children  turn  out  to  help.  With  all  that  he  lays  his 
account  ;  he  knows  that  one  year  with  another,  things 
work  out  pretty  much  on  an  average  :  and  after  all,  the 
cash  pay  which  is  the  backbone  of  his  housekeeping  has 
been  rising  through  the  last  fifty  years  from  30  to  50 
per  cent. 

The  report  refers  also  to  Wales  and  Ireland.  To  the 
former  the  remarks  on  England  may  be  applied  with 
little  modification.  In  Ireland,  North-Eastern  Ulster 
has  much  in  common  with  the  Scotland  that  chiefly 
colonised  it.  In  Keltic,  or  what  we  might  call  semi- 
barbaric  Ireland,  the  holdings  are  small,  the  labourers 
are  few,  the  wages  are  low  and  there  is  little  piece-work. 
Wages  may  fall  to  six  shillings  in  the  winter.  The 
earnings  for  all  the  year  round  may  come  on  the  aver- 
age to  nine  shillings,  and  Mr.  Fox  suggests  as  a 
curious  problem,  how  the  families  manage  to  exist  on  that 
pittance.  That  they  do  live  is  certain,  and  sometimes  in  a 
comfort  that  seems  to  satisfy  them.  Take  the  most 
pauperised  districts — of  Gweedore,  for  instance,  in 
East  Donegal  and  of  the  bleak  mountain  tracts  in 
Mayo  and  Galway.  For  comfort,  as  we  understand  it, 
the  people  do  not  care  :  but  for  the  gay  dresses  and 
brilliant  kerchiefs  in  which  the  women  deck  themselves 
of  a  Sunday,  they  are  indebted  to  generous  remittances 
from  America.  For  there  the  doctrine  of  discontent 
has  been  preached  to  sad  purpose,  and  the  expatriated 
Kelt,  to  do  him  true  justice,  never  forgets  his  people  or 
the  hovel  of  his  nativity.  Finally,  as  we  said,  the 
labourer  might  find  matter  for  reflection  in  the  report. 
W  hy  should  not  the  peasant  of  Dorset  or  Devon 
migrate  to  try  his  fortune  where  wages  are  nearly 
doubled  ?  His  bodily  strength  is  his  capital  and  he  might 
turn  it  to  good  account.  But  local  patriotism  is  perhaps 
stronger  in  southern  England  than  in  Spain,  and  we 
fear  such  suggestions  are  beyond  the  range  of  practical 
economics. 


SI-NGAN— THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  CHINA. 

T  MPRESSI VELY  dramatic  as  a  political  incident, 
the  flight  of  the  Chinese  Court  derives  additional 
interest  from  the  historical  traditions  of  the  region 
selected  for  retreat.  For  Si-ngan  was  a  great  and 
flourishing  city  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
may  not  improbably  recover,  through  the  influences  of 
Western  civilisation,  a  measure  of  the  importance  it 
possessed  once  in  virtue  of  its  situation,  but  has  lost 
through  political  change. 

Si-ngan  is  practically  the  Chinese  terminus  of  the 
great  trans-Asiatic  highway  along  which  the  Polos 
travelled,  and  along  which  the  silks  of  the  Seres  were 
first  carried  to  Roum.  Si-ngan  stands,  in  fact,  just 
within  the  eastern  boundary  of  a  region  that  seems  to 


realise,  on  an  extended  scale,  the  conception  of  an 
enclosed  valley  which  finds  expression  in  so  many 
ancient  legends.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mon- 
golian plateau,  this  great  basin  is  shut  in  precipitously 
on  the  south  by  a  barrier  of  mountains  whose  summits 
rise  from  5,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  An 
approximation  of  these  natural  barriers  narrows  the 
outlet  into  Central  Asia  to  the  dimensions  of  a  gorge 
which  the  Chinese  have  blocked  by  a  fortress  called 
Kia-yi'i-kwan  ;  while  the  eastern  entrance  is  closed,  or 
nearly  closed,  by  a  mountain  range  descending  from 
the  north  which  tends  to  join  the  southern  barrier  but 
stops  short  before  the  meeting  is  effected,  leaving  an 
interval  of  about  fifteen  miles  through  which  the  Yellow 
River  issues  into  the  plain.  As  though  determined, 
however,  to  complete  her  work,  Nature  has  closed  even 
this  gap  by  a  remarkable  bank  of  loess  clay,  against 
which,  in  former  times,  the  river  would  seem  to  have 
been  stored  up,  but  now  it  breaks  through  it  by  a 
narrow  passage  that  constitutes  the  Tung-kwan  or 
Eastern  gate.  The  fortress  which  guards  this  exit 
constitutes  the  key  of  the  East,  as  the  Kia-yii-kwan  con- 
stitutes the  key  of  the  West  for  the  possessors  of 
Shense  and  Kansuh.  Here  may  be  said  practically  to 
commence  the  great  Nan-loo  or  South  Road,  whose 
prolongation  beyond  the  Kia-yii  Gate  constitutes  the 
old  highway  across  Central  Asia,  and  along  it  without 
doubt  the  ancestral  Chinese  immigrants  made  their 
way.  Here,  apparently,  in  this  Wei  basin  they  re- 
solved to  settle,  and  hence  they  extended  their  power 
east  and  south  over  the  Great  Plain. 

We  may  begin,  now,  to  realise  the  political  and 
commercial  importance  of  a  city  which  dominated  this 
great  highway,  and  thus  "  mediatised  the  entire  traffic 
between  North  China  and  the  countries  beyond." 
When,  nearly  2,700  years  ago,  the  Emperor  Ping 
established  his  capital  in  Honan,  Si-ngan,  or  Changan 
as  it  was  then  called,  became  the  capital  of  the  princes 
of  Tsin  who  were  destined  500  years  later  to  mount 
the  Imperial  throne.  It  was  here  that  the  first  Tsin 
Emperor,  Che-Hwang-te,  issued  (313  B.C.)  the  famous 
order  for  the  burning  of  the  books  which  has  caused 
his  name  to  be  execrated  by  the  Literati  ;  and  though 
it  was  destroyed  so  utterly  during  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued  that  "fires  blazed  for  three  months  among  the 
palaces  and  public  buildings,"  it  was  promptly  rebuilt 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  succeeding  dynasty.  Here, 
from  202  B.C.  to  24  a.d.  reigned  the  Emperors  of  the 
first  Han  ;  here  also,  for  a  few  short  years  resided  the 
Emperor  of  the  Sui  ;  while  of  the  two  capitals  of  the 
great  dynasty  of  Tang  (618-906)  Si-ngan  was  the  first 
and  greatest.  The  oft-quoted  Chinese  stanza  "  the 
favourite  smiles  as  the  cloud  of  red  dust  raised  by  the 
galloping  steed  approaches  "  was  written  of  a  Tang 
Emperor's  favourite,  Yang  Kwei-fei,  for  whose  delec- 
tation relays  of  couriers  were  employed  to  bring  from 
Szechuen  supplies  of  a  fruit  of  which  she  was  im- 
moderately fond.  The  Sung,  who  reigned  from  a.d. 
960  to  1 1 25,  made  Si-ngan  their  first  capital.  It  has 
been  besieged,  destroyed  and  rebuilt.  Dynasty  has 
succeeded  dynasty,  palaces  have  succeeded  palaces, 
city  has  succeeded  city  ;  but  for  nearly  3,000  years  it 
has  been  a  princely,  an  imperial  or  a  provincial  capital. 
Theodosius  sent  envoys  here,  bearing  presents  of 
emeralds  and  rubies  to  the  Chinese  monarch  of  the 
day  ;  Marco  Polo  visited  it  and  noted  its  greatness 
and  wealth  ;  and  though  time  and  political  changes 
have  lowered  its  earlier  rank,  it  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  first  cities  in  China — a  focus  of  ancient  legend,  a 
centre  of  archaeological  interest,  and  a  point  of  the 
first  strategic  importance. 

Naturally,  therefore,  in  and  around  Si-ngan  we  might 
expect  to  find  relics  and  records  of  many  a  past 
stage  of  Chinese  history.  Not  far  off  is  the  city  of 
Ping-yang,  where  Yao  is  said  to  have  reigned  4,000 
years  ago,  and  where— somewhere,  that  is,  in  the 
neighbouring  hills — "  within  a  cave  whose  mephitie 
vapours  forbid  all  human  entrance,  his  bones  lie  peace- 
fully enclosed  in  a  coffin  of  gold  lined  with  silver  and 
slung  by  massive  chains  in  waters  of  unknown  depths." 
Close  by,  again,  is  the  sacred  mountain  Hwashan, 
where  his  successor  Shun  worshipped  ;  and  in  Si-ngan 
itself  is  preserved  a  reputed  copy  of  the  famous  tablet 
of  Yu,  which  purports  to  record  the  first  attempt  to 
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regulate  the  waterways  of  the  plain.  The  temptation 
is  strong  to  linger  over  the  romantic  figure  of  this  first 
great  Chinese  engineer,  for  legend  has  been  busy  with 
him  and  his  achievements.  "  From  beyond  the  western 
borders  of  the  present  China  proper,  he  is  represented 
as  tracking  the  great  rivers,  burning  the  woods,  boring 
the  rocks  and  cutting  through  the  mountains  that 
obstructed  their  progress ;  and  then  deepening  their 
channels  till  the  waters  flow  peacefully  into  the  eastern 
sea."  The  inscription  in  question  purports  to  have 
been  engraved  by  Yu  himself  on  a  rock  of  the  Hang- 
shan  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  termination  of 
his  labours.  It  is  surrounded  with  singular  mystery  ; 
so  much  so  that  a  visit  to  the  spot  by  one  Mao  Tsan- 
kien  in  1666  appears  to  be  the  last  recorded,  and  he 
seems  only  to  have  reached  it  with  difficulty  by  the  help 
of  ladders  and  hooks.  Copies  have,  however,  from 
time  to  time  reached  the  lower  world,  and  it  was 
from  a  transcript  erected  at  Si-ngan  during  the 
reign  of  Kang  Hi  that  Amyot  procured  the  rubbing 
which  introduced  it  to  the  West.  It  was  not  likely 
that  a  soi-disant  copy  of  an  inscription  4,000 
years  old  would  escape  challenge.  Amyot  himself 
seems  to  have  believed  in  its  genuineness  :  Hager 
questioned  the  very  possibility  of  deciphering  the 
antique  characters  in  which  it  is  written  :  Klaproth 
replied  upholding  their  legibility,  and  the  discussion  has 
been  continued  at  intervals  to  the  present  day.  Opinion 
among  the  Chinese  themselves  seems  unsettled,  though 
inclined  to  accept  the  tablet  as  at  any  rate  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was,  we  are  told,  "  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  others  at  Si-ngan,  first  to  prevent  falsification  of  the 
characters,  next  to  procure  savants  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it  without  making  the  troublesome  journey 
to  Hang-shan,  and  lastly  in  order  that  this  ancient 
capital  of  China,  which  contains  so  many  curious  monu- 
ments, might  contain  the  most  ancient  of  all.  That,  at 
least,  is  what  we  learn  from  an  inscription  engraved  at 
the  foot  of  the  tablet." 

Scarcely  less  curious  is  the  famous  tablet  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  erected  by  Nestorian  Christians  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  on  record  an  abstract  of  their 
religion  and  a  history  of  its  introduction  into  the 
empire.  This  is  dated  a.d.  781  ;  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  overthrown  or  buried  during  a  great  persecu- 
tion of  Buddhism,  sixty  years  later — which  involved  all 
sects  of  foreign  origin  alike — and  was  lost  sight  of  till 
1625  a.d.,  when  some  workmen  unearthed  it  by  chance 
while  digging  in  a  suburb  of  Si-ngan.  It  was  got  out 
entire,  and  the  Governor  caused  it  to  be  placed  as  an 
archaeological  curiosity  in  a  neighbouring  temple. 
Nestorianism  itself  had,  in  the  meantime,  disappeared 
from  the  land.  Marco  Polo  and  Jean  of  Monte  Corvino 
found  Nestorians  still  at  Si-ngan,  and  Ser  Marco  speaks 
of  others  in  Yunnan  and  at  Chinkiang ;  but  their 
mission  seems  to  have  been  obliterated  and  forgotten 
by  the  time  the  Jesuits  found  their  way  to  China  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  Ming.  It  was  to  certain  of  the 
latter  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  hiding,  at  the  time,  during 
one  of  those  chronic  storms  which  constitute  the 
normal  welcome  to  proselytising  effort,  that  a 
disciple  living  at  Si-ngan  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
famous  inscription  which  Alvarez  Semedo  sent  home 
together  with  a  translation  that  excited  as  much  dis- 
cussion as  the  tablet  of  Yu.  The  inscription  is  written 
partly  in  Chinese  and  partly  in  Syriac,  or  rather  in 
Chinese  with  certain  Syriac  additions,  and  purports  to 
give  an  outline  of  Christian  doctri  ne  and  of  the  vicis- 
situdes that  had  attended  its  introduction  into  China. 
The  text  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  every  Oriental  student ; 
but  the  general  reader  who  has  not  yet  chanced  upon  a 
copy  may  be  interested  in  an  aper(u  of  the  historical 
portion.  Olopun  is  the  name  which  the  tablet  im- 
mortalises as  that  of  the  man  who  founded  the 
Nestorian  church  at  Si-ngan.  "  Guiding  himself  by  the 
azure  clouds  and  watching  the  laws  of  the  winds,"  this 
Olopun  succeeded  in  making  his  way  through  dif- 
ficulties and  perils  till,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  period 
ol  Chang  kwan  (a.d.  635),  he  arrived  at  Si-ngan.  Dr. 
Legge  suggests  that  there  had  been  some  previous 
communication  between  him  and  the  Emperor,  and  this 
opens  up  the  further  question  whether  he  was  the  first 
to  bring  the  new  religion  to  the  Far  East;  but  such 
reflections  would  take  us  beyond  our  scope.  Olopun 


was,  at  any  rate,  favourably  received  by  the  reigning 
Emperor  Tai  Tsung.  We  are  told  of  their  first  inter- 
view ;  of  an  imperial  edict  authorising  the  propagation 
of  the  new  doctrine  ;  of  the  building  of  a  monastery  in 
the  capital,  and  a  picture  of  the  Emperor  painted  in  it. 
Then,  in  seven  more  paragraphs,  the  fortunes  of  the 
"  Illustrious  "  religion  are  traced  down  to  the  year  781. 
The  period  of  Tai  Tsung's  son,  Kao  Tsung,  was  one  of 
great  progress.  "The  religion  is  represented  as 
spreading  far  and  wide,  and  monasteries  were  built 
in  a  hundred  cities."  But  the  next  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  were  a  period  of  disaster  and  difficulty  due 
to  the  hostility  of  an  Empress  Dowager  with  whom  the 
lady  now  regnant  has  been  freely  compared.  "A 
woman  of  extraordinary  ability  and  daring,  the 
Empress  Wu  set  aside,  first,  Kao  Tsung's  immediate 
successor  (Chung  Tsung)  and  then  his  brother,  and  for 
twenty  years  kept  the  reins  of  government  in  her  own 
hands."  She  was  a  bigoted  Buddhist — had,  in  fact, 
passed  one  period  of  her  life  in  a  Buddhist  convent,  and 
we  may  well  suppose  that  she  hated  the  Nestorian 
strangers.  Christianity  was  slandered  and  persecuted  ; 
"it  was  only  by  the  prudence  of  some  of  its  principal 
followers  that  it  was  piloted  safely  through  the  storm  " 
and  that,  in  the  poetic  language  of  the  inscription,  the 
meshes  of  its  broken  net  were  eventually  rebound.  The 
evil  time  did  not,  however,  last  long ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Huan  Tsung  in  713  the  sun  of  prosperity  re- 
dawned.  The  broken  edifices  were  restored.  Special 
tokens  of  Imperial  favour  were  sent  to  the  original 
monastery.  Men  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  came 
from  the' West  to  strengthen  the  mission  ;  and  so  we 
are  brought  down  to  the  year  in  which  the  monument 
was  erected.  All  is  serene  in  the  State  :  all  is  bright 
with  promise  for  the  future.  A  special  benefactor  to 
them  is  "the  priest  I-sze "  who  has  come  from  afar 
(from  India  apparently)  "from  the  city  of  Rajagriha," 
has  risen  to  high  office  and  has  thrown  his  wealth  and 
influence  into  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  cause. 
The  high  tribute  to  this  man  contained  in  the  seven- 
teenth paragraph  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  paean  of 
eulogy  with  which  the  inscription  closes.  And  so,  to 
fall  back  once  more  on  Dr.  Legge's  critique,  full  of 
gratitude  for  the  past  and  rejoicing  in  hope  for  the 
future,  the  Nestorian  leaders  prepare  their  monument  ; 
"and  proclaim  by  it  their  praise  of  God  and  of  the 
various  Emperors  who  had  been  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  their  enterprise." 

Two  Protestant  missionaries,  Dr.  Williamson  and 
Mr.  Lees,  visited  Si-ngan  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  this  relic. 
Much  has  happened  in  the  interval  since  it  was  un- 
earthed. Si-ngan  had,  even  then,  long  ceased  to  be  an 
Imperial  city  :  the  Mongols  had  come  and  gone  :  the 
native  dynasty  of  Ming  had  supplanted  them,  and  fallen 
in  turn  before  the  Manchu.  The  ever-growing  urgency 
of  northern  politics  had  led  to  the  constitution  of  Peking 
as  the  Imperial  capital.  Under  the  fostering  asgis  of  a 
Manchu  ruler,  Ricci,  Schaal  and  Verbiest  had  scored 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  their  order.  But 
they  had  risen  and  their  successors  had  fallen  in  the  long 
interval  since  Alvarez  Semedo  had  communicated  his 
copy  of  the  inscription  to  Rome.  The  arms  of  England 
and  France  had  rehabilitated  the  Christian  propaganda ; 
and  the  great  Taiping  rebellion — professing,  itself,  a 
kind  of  bastard  Christianity — had  shaken  the  Manchu 
dynasty  to  its  foundations.  Si-ngan  had  been  outside 
the  vortex  of  these  incidents  ;  but  it  had  passed  another 
terrible  experience.  It  had  experienced  the  full  force  of 
the  great  Mohammedan  rebellion  which  had  originated 
in  its  vicinity  and  had  ended  in  rieving  the  whole  north- 
west— from  Shense  to  Kashgar — temporarily  from  the 
Imperial  grasp.  Still,  the  visitors  found  the  Nestorian 
monument  unharmed.  They  found  it  outside  the  West 
Gate — in  a  ruined  temple,  but  without  a  scratch. 

R.  S.  Gundry. 
( To  be  concludtd  next  week. ) 


THE   WINES  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 

MIGHTY  wooden  bowls  and  huge  horns  make  the 
popular  conception  of  Angle  and  Saxon  drinking 
cups,  but  the  British  Museum  collections  show  some- 
thing  entirely  different.     The  old  English  drinking 
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vessels  taken  by  explorers  from  the  graves  are  of  small 
capacity  and  of  the  most  delicate  glass.  The  graceful 
stringed  and  lobed  vases,  the  spirally  stringed  cups — 
perhaps  the  "  hroden  ealo  wcege  " — the  "twisted  ale 
cups  "  of  Beowulf — the  trumpets,  beakers,  palm  cups, 
and  bowls  are  all  distinguished  by  total  absence  of  feet, 
signifying  that  they  should  not  be  set  down  unemptied, 
and  implying  rapid  and  dangerous  tippling  out  of  small 
"tumblers,"  as  contradistinguished  from  copious 
draughts  from  horns  and  portly  wooden  goblets.  The 
latter  vessels  were  for  the  primitive  hydromel  or  mead, 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  "beor,"the  "eala"  of  the  Danes, 
and  for  "  braggot,"  a  mixed  beverage  which  no  one 
would  drink  now.  The  little  glasses  served  for  the 
more  potent  varieties  of  liquor,  the  heady  metheglin, 
humming  in  the  head  of  the  reveller,  and  speaking,  as 
the  old  saying  went,  too  much  of  the  house  it  came 
from;  for  "  mellicratum,"  "inomellum,"  and  for  the 
rough  red  and  white  wine  of  home  growth,  mingled 
with  sweet  wort,  or  with  metheglin,  struck  with  herbs 
and  boiled  with  spices,  and  recalling  the  waxed,  resined, 
and  spice- stuck  classical  cups  of  beech  wood  introduced 
by  the  Romans  into  northern  regions.  But  from  the 
period  of  the  sheltering  graves  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
tangible  evidence  concerning  glass  drinking  vessels  in 
England,  and  the  history  of  their  manufacture  is 
wrapped  in  much  obscurity. 

The  "Vocabulary  "  of  Archbishop  Alfric  of  the  tenth 
century  mentions  "  gewyrtod  win  "  (spiced  wine),  "  win 
gemenged  mid  myrran "  (wine  mixed  with  myrrh), 
"gehluttrad  win"  (refined  wine),  "gehlyttrod  win" 
(pure  wine),  and  "  gesweted  win"  (sweetened  wine). 
These,  the  choicest  and  strongest  productions  of  that 
age,  were  certainly  drunk  from  the  glass  palm  cups  and 
small  bowls  such  as  from  the  picture  in  the  stitch  work 
of  the  Conqueror's  banquet  after  the  arrival  of  the  army 
at  Hastings,  we  know  were  still  in  use  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  treatise  "  De  Utensili- 
bus "  of  Alexander  Neckam  of  the  twelfth  century 
mentions  clare  and  nectar  as  proper  to  be  found  in  the 
cellar  or  in  the  storehouse.  Clare  was  a  mixture  of  the 
clear  red  wine,  the  best  of  which  came  from  Guyenne, 
with  honey,  sugar  and  spices,  as  distinguished  from 
piment  or  nectar,  an  amalgam  of  much  the  same  kind 
but  with  more  substance,  being  founded  on  the  red 
wine  of  Bourgogne,  Dauphine,  &c.  The  word  clare, 
derived  from  clarus,  is  spoken  of  in  the  "  Dictionnaire 
del'Academie"  as  vin  d'une  couleur  faible — hence  the 
word  "claire\" — "  infusion  des  plantes  odorantes  dans 
du  vin  mielle  et  sucre."  These  were  the  two  principal 
svyeetened  and  spiced  wines  made  in  England  in  the 
middle  ages. 

The  household  accounts  of  Eleanor,  Countess  of 
Leicester,  sister  of  Henry  III.,  and  wife  of  the  great 
Simon  de  Montfort,  show  clearly  that  the  wine  drunk 
in  England  during  the  thirteenth  century  came  chiefly 
from  Anjou,  Poitou,  Guyenne,  Gascogne,  and  Auvergne. 
A  good  idea  of  the  magnitude,  in  one  direction  only,  of 
the  commerce  in  French  wine  is  given  by  the  numerous 
entries  in  the  Public  Records,  both  for  the  victualling 
from  time  to  time  of  castles  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  and  for  the  provisioning  of  besieging  forces  in 
notable  circumstances,  such  as  the  second  siege  of 
Bedford  Castle  in  1224;  and  that  military  operation, 
more  famous  still,  and  far-reaching  in  its  profound 
results,  the  siege  of  Kenilworth  Castle  in  1265.  The 
same  public  documents  abound  with  references  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  this 
country,  which  continued  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  wine,  doubtless,  being  always 
very  inferior  to  the  worst  imported  from  France. 

It  is  certain  that  the  bulk  of  French  wine  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  and  for  nearly  three  centuries  after, 
arrived  very  immature,  rough,  and  hard,  and  very 
different  in  character  from  the  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy 
of  the  present  day,  brought  as  they  have  been  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  perfection.  Accounts  have  come  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  poor  wine  distributed 
in  liveries,  and  in  the  hall,  even  in  royal  households  ; 
much  of  it,  however,  was  translated  here  into  the 
popular  concoctions  Clarete,  and  Pyment,  and  into 
spurious  Bastard,  not  infrequently  helped  by  boiling, 
and  called  in  later  times  "sodde  wyne  " — the  vinum 


coctum  of  the  ancients.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
wine  from  Bordeaux  was  known  as  "  clerote  wyne  "  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  Bourgogne,  and  in  the 
Household  Book  of  Henry  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, 1505-1520,  "  claret  wyne  "  is  differentiated  from 
"  rede  wyne  "  and  "  white  wyne." 

The  two  principal  saccharine  wines  were  Bastard  from 
Spain,  and  Malvoisey  from  the  Greek  Archipelago  and 
Italy.  Both  were  "apparelled"  in  England  in  various 
ways,  and  with  no  question  of  refinement  of  palate.  The 
mixture  of  Bastard  and  Malmsey  produced  true  Mus- 
cadine. As  with  the  cookery  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
wines  were  strengthened  and  stimulated  with  spices 
and  aromatics,  the  sacks  particularly,  from  their  first 
appearance  in  England  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  being  burnt,  sweetened  with  honey, 
and  thickened  by  boiling.  Thus  was  compounded  hip- 
pocras,  and  "vinum  gariofilatum,"  the  "  claretum  " — 
the  "  potus  delicatus  " — specially  ordered  on  the  "  Close 
Rolls"  by  Henry  III.  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  this  way  Bastard,  Algrade,  Granarde,  all 
sweet  Spanish  wines,  as  well  as  Malvoisey  and  the 
blended  Muscadine,  were  disguised  until  their  fine 
original  characteristics  were  quite  overpowered,  and 
"  Ypocrasse  "  and  "  Basturde  "  became  mere  generic 
terms  for  a  multitude  of  spiced  nectarious  compounds. 
By  the  slow  introduction  into  England  of  the  process 
of  distillation,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  vicious 
and  indigestible  mixtures  that  had  been  so  long  and  so 
highly  esteemed  were  gradually  operated  upon  and 
driven  out,  while  Imperial  Water,  Aqua  Vitas,  Aqua 
Composita,  and  a  world  of  other  "  waters,"  cordial 
and  ardent,  took  their  places  by  degrees  in  the  public 
taste. 

In  the  meantime  "  Xeres  Sec" — the  natural  dry  wine 
of  Xeres,  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  and  Spanish 
saccharine  wines — the  "  sherris  sack"  and  "fertile 
sherris  "  of  Falstaff,  made  its  appearance  somewhat 
later  in  the  same  century ;  but  there  was  no  sack 
in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  hospitable  establish- 
ment at  Thornbury  in  1508-1509.  A  hundred  years 
later  came  "  that  marvellous  searching  wine  Canary," 
and  by  the  cunning  of  the  vintner-brewers  there  was 
soon,  as  the  accomplished  James  Howell  has  recorded 
in  1634,  "  a  hundred  times  more  drunk  under  the  name 
of  canary  wine  than  there  is  brought  in."  "When 
sacks  and  canaries  were  first  brought  in  among  us 
they  were  used  to  be  drunk  in  aqua-vitae  measures  but 
now  they  go  down  everyone's  throat,  both  young  and 
old,  like  milk."  Following  the  fashion  of  the  time  the 
sacks  were  always  sweetened,  and  as  Falstaff  truly  puts 
it — "  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the 
wicked  !  "  Household  documents  and  the  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century  show  the  progress  of  sack  in 
public  esteem,  special  glasses  in  "  clouded  calsedonia" 
and  "speckled  enameld  "  being  made  in  Venice  for  the 
English  market  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  for  the  fine 
sack  laid  down  in  bottles,  such  as  Pepys  speaks  of. 

French  wines  had  not  yet  been  much  shaken  in  public 
esteem  by  Spanish  sack.  The  blow  which  was  to  befall 
them  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Howell,  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Clifford  of  1634,  speaking  of  wines  from 
the  Spanish  Rivieras — Malagas,  Sherris,  Tents  and 
Alicants — says  that  little  of  the  last-named  comes  over 
right  and  that  consequently  the  vintners  make  Tent,  i.e. 
Tinto,  "  which  is  a  name  for  all  wines  in  Spain  except 
white,"  to  supply  the  place  of  it.  He  adds  that 
"  Portugal  affords  no  wines  worth  the  transporting." 
But  the  heavy  and  rasping  vintages  of  the  Valencian 
and  Catalonian  Rivieras,  often  alluded  to  by  the 
brilliant  Farquhar,  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  con- 
tinued to  find  favour  in  England  with  hard-drinking 
folk  until  the  end  of  the  century. 

As  early  as  in  1634  Howell  spoke  favourably  of  the 
white  wine  of  Ribadavia  on  the  Minho  River  in  the 
Spanish  frontier  province  of  Galicia,  adjoining  that  of 
the  Upper  Douro,  the  port  wine  district  of  Portugal. 
Andreas  Baccius,  writing  in  1596,  mentions  it  as  pure, 
but  grateful  considering  its  mediocrity — "  unde  nauiga- 
tionis  impatiens  est."  Pepys,  whose  Diary  ends  31  May, 
1669,  says  nothing  of  Portuguese  wine  ;  but  speaks  of 
Tent  in  his  cellar,  7  July,  1665. 

That  a  great  improvement  was  at  that  time  taking 
place  in  the  vintages  of  the  Upper  Douro  is  indicated 
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by  the  fact  that  in  1669  the  duties  had  come  to  be 
identical  on  the  wines  of  France  and  Portugal.  In 
1693,  and  in  1697,  higher  dues  were  levied  upon  -French 
wine,  the  impost  being  at  the  rate  of  4s.  o\d.  a  gallon 
against  is.  8d.  for  the  wines  of  Portugal.  Under  these 
fiscal  conditions  the  imports  from  Oporto  and  Lisbon 
rapidly  increased,  and  although  the  natural  character  of 
the  wine  was  quite  altered,  the  English  taste  entirely 
changed  in  favour  of  it  as  against  the  noble  wines  of 
France  which  had  been  paramount  in  England  almost 
since  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  were  now  at  last  deposed. 
In  1703  the  Port  Wine  Treaty,  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Methuen,  admitted  Portuguese  wine  at  a  duty  of  one- 
third  less  than  on  those  of  France,  Portugal  receiving 
English  manufactured  woollen  goods  at  one-half  less 
duty  than  was  levied  upon  the  like  productions  of  other 
countries.  The  remarkable  results  were  that  from  1707 
to  1779  the  proportions  of  French  and  Portuguese 
wines  imported  into  England  were  5  per  cent,  of  the 
former  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  From  1784  to 
the  end  of  the  century  the  proportions  were  for  Portu- 
guese So  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  for  all  other  wines. 
After  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  the  quality  of  the  wine 
deteriorated,  and  prices  rose  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Oporto  Wine  Company  in  1756.  The  greatest 
consumption  of  port  in  England  was  during  the  period 
1825-1829. 

In  the  meantime  the  importation  of  French  wine  into 
Scotland  and  Ireland  greatly  increased  ;  neither  nation 
welcomed  port  with  the  ardour  of  the  English,  indeed 
Home's  well-known  couplet  assures  us  that  it  was  as 
"poison  "  to  the  stern  Caledonian.  Many  and  cordial 
are  the  allusions  to  the  plenty,  cheapness  and  goodness 
of  claret  in  Scotland  throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Border  counties  also  benefiting,  while  both  Pope 
and  Bolingbroke  congratulated  the  fierce  Dean  of 
S.  Patrick's  on  his  exile  to  a  country  where  French  wine 
had  not  been  undermined  by  port.  In  these  hard  times 
one  reads  with  something  akin  to  envy  that  "  Portugal 
wines  neat  and  natural  "  were  to  be  obtained  in  English 
taverns  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  at 
i^d.  and  i6d.  a  quart.  With  the  more  readiness  our 
lively  ancestors  in  London  must  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  toasting  "  in  excellent  neat 
port"  the  social  luminaries  of  the  day— "  Youth's 
youngest  daughters" — such  as  "the  fair  Quaker," 
"  Sweet  Lepell,"  or  Mary  Bellenden,  in  historic  resorts 
like  the  "Old"  and  the  "Young  Devil,"  the  "Bell," 
"  Lockits,"  the  "  Garter,"  or  the  "  Rainbow." 


THE  COOKING  OF  THE  PARTRIDGE. 

THE  season  of  the  grouse  is  short  :  in  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  the  packs  begin  to  be  unapproach- 
able. But  partridges  are  more  or  less  plentiful  in  the 
poultry  shops  from  the  first  of  September  to  the  close  of 
the  shooting.  Of  all  gamebirds,  not  excepting  the  hand- 
fed  pheasants,  they  are  the  most  domesticated,  and 
when  scared  by  persecuting  guns,  they  may  always  be 
got  by  driving.  The  grouse  is  the  bird  of  the  moors 
and  the  hills  :  the  partridges  follow  the  crops  and  re- 
clamation. They  are  to  be  found  in  their  varieties  all 
over  the  globe,  and  they  are  often  eccentric,  not  to  say 
disgusting,  in  their  habits.  The  grey  partridge  of 
Central  India,  for  example,  gets  its  living  on  the  village 
dungheaps  ;  and  your  dogs  will  sometimes  draw  on  a 
covey  that  are  banqueting  on  the  entrails  of  a  horse  or 
a  bullock.  You  need  never  have  apprehensions  of  the 
sort  about  the  British  birds,  which  are  the  cleanest  of 
clean  feeders.  Though  by  no  means  strict  vegetarians, 
grain  is  their  staple  diet,  and  they  keep  filling  their 
crops  with  an  assiduity  much  to  be  admired.  There  is 
no  more  delightful  sight  for  the  gourmet,  as  he  takes 
his  stroll  abroad  of  an  autumn  evening,  than  to  watch 
the  happy  family  pecking  industriously  on  the  golden 
stubbles.  No  need  of  the  coops  of  the  capon  or  poulardc  : 
no  necessity  for  what  Brillat-Savarin  calls  the  pratiques 
damnable  to  which  Alsatian  geese  are  subjected  :  they 
do  the  stuffing  themselves  with  a  light  heart,  with 
perfect  digestion  and  insatiable  appetite.  The  wilder 
the  breeding  of  the  grouse,  the  better.  The  more 
fertile  the  partridge  grounds,  the  sweeter  the  bird. 
The  broods  on  the  debatable  land  between  moor  and 


scanty  crops  are  dwarfed  and  skinny  :  those  that  skim 
broad  pastures  or  are  fostered  in  the  furze  of  the 
Downs  are  somewhat  flavourless  and  in  poor  condition 
for  the  table.  The  partridges  to  be  in  perfection  should 
take  things  easily,  as  they  never  indulge  in  more  exer- 
cise than  they  can  help.  The  flights  from  the  ruts  to 
the  stubbles  suffice  them,  and  they  will  sun  themselves 
for  hours  on  a  sultry  noon,  shaking  themselves  up  for 
their  dust-bath  on  the  skirts  of  the  potato  patch  or 
where  the  vegetation  has  been  burned  bare  on  the 
slopes  of  the  ditch. 

Frenchmen  of  unimpeachable  taste,  simply  because 
they  know  no  better,  have  gone  into  raptures  over  the 
Red  legs  of  Perigord  and  the  Sologne.  The  very  fact 
that  they  assume  truffling  to  be  a  counsel  of  perfection 
shows  their  benighted  innocence.  As  to  truffling,  we 
may  have  something  to  say  afterwards,  but  we 
regard  the  acclimatation  of  these  red-legged  foreigners 
in  England  as  a  misfortune.  They  spoil  sport,  for 
they  run  in  the  drills  before  the  dogs  like  rabbits. 
They  expend  their  juices  in  excessive  exercise, 
and  for  culinary  purposes,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  easy-going  grey  natives.  As  partridges 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  from  John  o'  Groat's 
to  the  Land's  End,  they  have  this  advantage  over 
grouse,  that  they  are  seldom  injured  by  bad  packing  or 
long  travel.  Nevertheless  the  cook  must  exercise  care 
in  selection.  When  there  is  a  glut  with  the  poulterers 
in  a  warm  September,  there  are  more  reasons  for 
selling  quick  and  cheap  than  merely  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  Partridges  sit  close  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  and  many  a  bird  is  spoiled  by  bad  shooting. 
Practised  shots  like  Wardle  and  Trundle  will  pick  the 
outsiders  and  give  them  law  :  but  the  Winkles  in  mortal 
haste  and  flurry  will  blaze  at  short  range  into  the 
brown  of  the  covey.  There  is  nothing  more  disen- 
chanting when  you  come  half-satiated  to  the  rati  than 
the  bloodshot  tints  of  a  shattered  wing  or  the  splinters 
of  a  fractured  pinion.  In  clubs  and  hotels  you  must 
trust  to  the  chef  or  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  who  some- 
times, when  destitute  of  a  sense  of  honour,  come 
lamentably  short  of  their  grave  responsibilities.  But 
in  a  country  house,  with  commodious  larder,  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  hostess,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
any  shortcomings.  The  use  of  the  game-bag  in  the 
field  should  be  tabooed  :  the  birds  when  picked  up 
should  be  suspended  by  the  necks  to  a  cleft  stick,  to  be 
transferred  to  the  well  ventilated  larder,  with  Venetians 
and  sunblinds  :  if  the  outer  passage  is  circular,  so  much 
the  better,  for  then  the  festoons  of  feathered  game  may 
be  shifted  with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun.  In  one 
respect  an  elderly,  or  at  least  a  mature  grouse  has  its 
advantages,  for  the  bitter  of  the  back  has  been  fully 
developed.  But  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  the 
choice  of  a  partridge  :  take  the  plumpest  and  most  full- 
bosomed  juvenile  you  can  find. 

As  with  the  grouse,  the  cookery  of  the  partridge 
should  be  simple — the  simpler,  the  better.  Not  that 
we  recommend  boiling,  perhaps  the  most  primitive  of 
methods  ;  indeed  we  have  seldom  heard  of  boiled 
partridge,  and  have  never  tasted  it.  The  partridge 
figures  naturally  as  a  roti,  and  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
cookery  is  care.  We  have  never  enjoyed  it  more  than 
in  a  farmer's  old-fashioned  kitchen,  when  the  good  wife, 
flushed  with  bending  over  a  moderately  brisk  fire,  had 
basted  the  birds  with  loving  attention.  In  roasting,  it 
is  a  case  of  in  medio  tutus.  When  overdone,  the  essences 
dry  up  and  the  fragrance  evaporates  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  operator  should  remember  that  the  partridge 
is  neither  woodcock  nor  waterfowl,  which  taste  all  the 
more  savoury  for  being  underdone.  Cold  partridge  is 
capital  next  morning,  with  a  sprinkling  of  cayenne  or 
Nepaul.  Of  course  partridges,  like  other  gamebirds, 
come  in  well  for  a  puree,  but  in  soup,  thick  or  clear, 
they  are  decidedly  wasted.  Partridge  pie  is  good,  as 
Timothy  Tickler  said  of"  eagle's  thigh,  devilled,"  with  a 
foundation  of  steak — introduced  for  the  gravy — and 
a  due  admixture  of  mushrooms.  But  to  our  mind 
partridge  pudding  is  much  better,  with  the  mush- 
rooms as  before  and  with  veal  substituted  for 
the  beef.  All  the  contents  are  permeated  with  the 
suffusion  of  the  mingled  juices,  and  the  gush  of  fragrance 
following  the  insertion  of  the  knife  should  stimulate 
the  most  surfeited  to  fresh  exertion.    A  salmi  may  he 
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excellent  in  itself,  but  the  designation  "  de  perdrix  "  is 
apt  to  be  deceptive.  The  characteristic  delicacy  of 
flavour  is  overpowered  by  the  strong  condiments,  or 
drowned  in  the  red  wine  used  for  the  sauce.  The  aim 
should  be  to  let  the  birds  retain  something  of  their 
savour,  as  they  simmer  slowly  in  their  own  essences  : 
they  should  never  be  immersed  in  a  bath  of  extraneous 
gravy  :  and  consequently  if  it  be  a  rechauffe  the  result 
can  hardly  be  satisfactory.  But  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  cooking  came  from  the  Continent,  and  to  the  French 
we  are  indebted  for  the  perdrix  aux  choux.  In  that 
form  they  made  the  best  of  their  rather  tasteless  Red 
legs.  The  birds  repose  on  a  bed  of  cabbages,  of  savoys 
for  choice  ;  and  the  Germans  who  love  a  haul  gout 
often  give  the  preference  to  sauerkraut.  We  do  not 
generally  go  to  Spain  for  recipes  for  the  kitchen, 
though  the  olla  is  not  to  be  despised  and  Estremadura 
or  Montanches  hams  cured  in  the  snow  are  unrivalled. 
But  we  have  agreeable  memories  of  perdices  escabe- 
chadaSy  eaten  in  cool  wine  vaults  of  the  roughest,  in  torrid 
Madrid.  Unlike  the  kindred  French  dish,  and  notwith- 
standing the  name,  the  cabbage  is  not  much  in  evidence, 
but  the  bird  is  served  with  a  piquant  sauce  of  vinegar. 
Those  "  laigh  cellars,"  as  the  Scotch  would  call  them, 
were  much  patronised  by  bullfighters  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Madrid  fancy,  and  the  charm  of  the 
plat  was  that  it  was  an  admirable  prelude  to  emptying 
copa  after  copa  of  cool  Manzanilla.  We  have  spoken 
of  truffling,  and  truffling  maybe  almost  de  rigueurwhen 
game  is  to  be  served  at  a  petit  souper  soigne.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  truffles  are  worse  than  wasted,  if  the 
partridge  be  worth  eating.  Much  better  leave  well 
alone,  and  serve  the  truffles  like  potatoes  in  their  skins, 
in  a  napkin  apart.  Truffles  are  very  well  with  pheasant 
or  poularde  and  they  will  make  even  a  gallina  taste 
•delicious.  There  the  fowl  has  little  to  lose  and  much 
to  gain.  If  we  protest  against  bread  sauce  as  heretical 
with  the  hill  grouse,  it  is  strictly  correct  and  orthodox 
with  the  bird  of  the  wheatfields.  An  old  gourmet 
we  know  used  to  term  it  the  best  of  vegetables, 
but  unfortunately  it  does  not  grow  spontaneously,  and 
science  goes  to  the  making.  What  you  meet  with  in 
most  hotels  and  in  too  many  clubs  would  be  invaluable 
in  hospitals  as  bread  poultice.  Bread  crumbs  at  their 
best  are  also  works  of  art,  and  it  is  a  mistake  which  is 
too  common  in  pretentious  kitchens  to  grind  them 
down  to  impalpable  powder.  Finally,  all  wines  go  well 
with  the  partridge,  nor  is  that  the  least  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  modest  and  unpretending  bird.  But 
to  our  taste  it  gives  exceptional  significance  to  the 
bouquet  of  the  fragrant  white  vintages  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Garonne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ORDINARY  LANCASHIRE  M.P. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  August,  1  goo. 
Sir, — A  writer  in  the  ' '  Athenaeum  "  has  sadly  wounded 
our  local  susceptibilities  by  unfriendly  comments  on  our 
dialect  literature,  and  his  one  short  inappreciative  para- 
graph has  been  pounded  into  mincemeat  in  several 
leading  articles  in  every  variety  of  political  newspaper. 
To  the  Lancashire  mind  everything  Lancashire  is  sacro- 
sanct. The  county  may  be  ignorant,  but  it  is  tetchy. 
It  is  in  need  of  Draconic  treatment  in  other  than  dialect 
matters.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  Tory  county  par 
excellence,  yet  its  Tory  journalism  is  in  a  sad  degree 
prostrate.  Some  Lancashire  members  rise  to  the  full 
level  of  their  calling  and  profession,  but  these  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  "The  Ordinary  Member"  is 
strewn  thick  on  the  ground.  He  constitutes  a  political 
group  sui generis,  and  this  group  has  affinities  closer 
than  those  of  the  Home  Rulers.  The  Cotton  Mill  and 
its  interests  constitute  vital  principles  to  be  defended 
at  all  hazards.  He  is  proudly  conscious  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  sustained  by  him,  and  that  in  the  last  resort  it 
must  rest  upon  him,  as  the  globe  on  the  shoulders  of 
Atlas.  It  will  rest  there  safely,  like  the  Ark  on  Ararat, 
so  long  as  Ministerial  policies  do  no  violence  to  Lanca- 
shire interests,  which  in  all  cases  spell  Cotton  and 


nothing  but  Cotton.  Cotton  is  to  the  Ordinary  Member 
the  Caisar  of  the  Biglow  papers  : 

"  For  it's  by  him  I  move  and  live 
Frum  him  my  bread  and  cheese  air." 

When  the  Government  wanted  to  stop  the  inflow  of 
the  foreigner's  bounty-fed  sugar,  the  "  Ordinary"  was 
at  hand  to  veto  any  such  arrangement.  Cotton  thrives 
on  cheap  food-stuffs,  no  matter  how  they  are  cheapened. 
West  Indian  Islands  are  no  concern  of  his,  and  Bristol 
sugar  refiners  must  look  after  themselves  as  he  has 
always  had  to  do.  One  wonders,  supposing  the  Ameri- 
cans were  to  flood  our  own  market  with  bounty-paid 
cotton  goods  from  Fall  River  what  would  happen  then  ? 

The  "Ordinary  Member"  is  a  Jingo  Imperialist,  for 
the  million  spindles  of  his  mills  are  always  revolving, 
and  his  thousands  of  looms  are  always  consuming  their 
products.  They  are  ever  asking  for  more  cotton  and 
for  more  customers.  Existing  markets  never  furnish 
an  adequate  demand  for  the  woven  material  :  so,  like 
an  Industrial  Alexander,  the  cotton  lord  sighs  for  more 
markets  to  conquer.  His  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  their  eyes  cast,  Argus-like,  on  all  those  parts  of 
the  earth  where  there  are  naked  people,  or  only  par- 
tially attired  people,  waiting  to  be  entirely  clothed. 
The  hunger  of  the  mill  compels  the  Ordinary  M.P.  to 
approve  all  plans  of  imperial  expansion,  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  spheres  of  influence.  Full-blown 
Imperialist  he  must  be,  and  even  the  Liberal  member  of 
the  county  is  of  that  ilk.  The  marvel  is  that  Mr.  John 
Morley,  who  is  a  Lancashire  man  born  and  bred,  has 
not  discovered  the  reasons  of  this  trait  in  the  political 
character  of  his  countrymen,  and  fails  to  derive  from 
the  influences  at  work  everywhere  in  his  native  county 
that  political  impulse  and  inspiration  which  should  pro- 
ject him  beyond  the  petty  sphere  of  Little  Englandism. 

It  is  in  the  theological  sphere  that  the  ordinary 
member  becomes  a  portent.  He  is  a  stalwart  Protestant 
without  knowing  in  the  least  what  Protestantism  means. 
The  fear  of  the  Orange  Lodge  is  ever  before  his  eyes, 
and  Oxforci  and  its  Movements  are  far  away.  Not  only 
does  the  Belfast  cult  disturb  his  waking  hours,  it 
troubles  him  in  his  dreams.  Indeed,  because  of  it  his 
public  action  at  times  is  pitiably  abject.  When  the 
khaki  colour  has  gone  out  of  our  policies  it  may  cost 
him  more  than  he  imagines  of  chagrin  and  defeat.  In 
Liverpool  it  is  already  dissolving  the  party.  In  Lan- 
cashire itself  it  is  more  pronounced  in  noise  than 
numbers,  as  the  Oldham  election  showed,  and  it  is 
being  rapidly  relegated  to  the  dementia  of  politics  by  the 
great  body  of  the  electors  now  mentally  enfranchised  by 
our  elementary  schools. — Yours  obediently, 

A  Lancashire  Tory. 


SWALLOWS,  FLIES,  &c. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  only  just  seen  the  letter  in  which  your 
correspondent  finds  fault  with  me  for  saying  that 
swallows  do  not  habitually  hunt  "  what  we  commonly 
call  flies."  Myself  a  fisherman,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
enthusiasm  to  which  the  word  "fly"  suggests  nothing 
but  the  trout,  and  not  the  horse,  the  turnip,  or  the 
country  inn  breakfast  table.  In  the  same  way  I  suppose 
at  the  mention  of  a  "  spider  "  the  mind  of  the  agriculturist 
turns  apprehensively  to  thoughts  of  hops.  Neverthe- 
less I  maintain  that  the  "  busy  curious  thirsty  fly," 
with  its  congeners,  is  commonly  meant  and  understood 
by  the  term  "fly,"  and  that  when  a  reviewer  says 
"we"  he  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  "we 
anglers."  For  the  great  mass  of  English-speaking 
folk  Beelzebub  is  not  the  lord  of  blue  duns,  nor 
was  it  one  of  the  Phrygana?  that  plagued  the  Egyptians, 
spoiled  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary,  or  sat  compla- 
cently upon  the  rolling  chariot.  This  lyric  of  Tennyson's 
was  not  written  for  a  Piscatorial  Society  any  more  than 
' '  Crossing  the  Bar  "  with  its  ' 1  Pilot  "  was  written  for  the 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  House.  May  I  digress  to  quote 
(from  memory)  a  parallel  from  Dryden  which  I  have  not 
seen  noticed  ? 

"  In  the  same  vessel  which  our  Saviour  bore, 
Himself  the  pilot,  let  us  leave  the  shore, 
And  with  a  better  guide  a  better  world  explore." 
Since  writing  the  review  I  understand  that  "  bees  "  is 
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a  Lincolnshire  generic  term  for  flies,  and  it  is  so  used 
by  Tennyson  in  one  of  the  dialect  poems.  The  jingle 
of  "  be  "  "  bee  "  and  "  beak  "  in  the  lyric  may  be  worth 
attention  as  indicating  a  possible  motive  for  the  variant. 
With  regard  to  your  other  correspondent's  observations 
on  "  Bees  and  the  Heat"  perhaps  some  bee  expert  who 
sees  this  will  tell  us  whether  bees  are  more  drowsy  on 
cold  or  on  hot  days,  or  whether  perchance  the  kind  of 
day  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — I  am,  &c, 

The  Reviewer. 


THE  REWARD  OF  PATRIOTISM  IN  SOUTH 
DUBLIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sligo,  27  August,  1900. 

Sir, — Some  three  hundred  of  the  electors  of  "South 
Dublin  County  "  met  last  Friday  and  passed  amongst 
others  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Nutting,  and  seconded  by  Professor  Dowden  : — 

"  That  the  Unionist  electors  of  South  Dublin,  at  this 
meeting,  regret  that  they  can  no  longer  support  the 
present  member  for  this  Division,  the  Right  Hon. 
Horace  Plunkett,  as  they  are  of  opinion  that  his  return 
by  Unionist  votes  has  ceased  to  be  practicable." 

Ireland,  separated  by  a  few  miles  of  sea  from  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  countries  in  the  world, 
with  a  soil  and  climate  infinitely  superior  to  Great 
Britain,  with  scenery  not  inferior  to  Scotland,  remains 
one  of  the  "beggar  countries"  of  Europe,  because, 
during  historical  times,  her  people  have  been  so  busy 
in  fighting  with  each  other  that  they  have  had  no  time  to 
devote  to  their  country,  hence  the  absence  of  patriotism 
in  its  true  sense,  love  of  country,  and  all  that  it 
implies. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour 
have  tried  to  close  the  rift  which  has  been  primarily 
responsible  for  so  much  evil  and  untold  misery,  but  the 
"enlightened"  three  hundred  of  South  Dublin  County 
have  dpne  all  they  could  to  keep  it  open  and  retain 
Ireland  as  a  battle  ground  for  rival  factions.  Grant  their 
main  grievance,  Mr.  Gill's  appointment,  who,  they  say, 
is  an  incapable  man  (and  this  assertion  is  made  by  men 
such  as  Mr.  Nutting,  who  have  done  nothing  to  change 
our  economic  condition).  Mr.  Plunkett,  who  has  done 
much,  says  Mr.  Gill  has  given  him  valuable  assistance, 
and  this  is  endorsed  by  "The  Balfours,"  as  the  non- 
workers  call  these  statesmen.  These  three  men,  who 
have  done  much  for  Ireland,  are  responsible  for  Mr.  Gill, 
and  it  will  be  time  enough  for  those  who  have  done 
nothing,  to  complain  should  Mr.  Gill  prove  a  failure,  as 
so  many  others  have  done  in  Ireland — Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Forster,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  electors  of  "  South  Dublin  County,"  if  properly 
represented  at  Friday's  meeting,  prove  how  a  minority, 
no  matter  how  enlightened,  is  dominated  by  the  ideas 
of  the  majority  by  which  they  are  surrounded  and 
swamped.  They  forcibly  ejected  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  one 
man  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  their  pro- 
ceedings, but  this  is  entering  on  a  subject  too  wide  to 
be  discussed  in  this  letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Onlooker. 


SECONDARY   SCHOOLS   AND  SALARIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  Mr.  A.  G.  Munro,  quoting 
from  an  article  in  the  "Contemporary  "  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  states  that  "  the  average  salary  of  an  assistant 
is  less  than  ^120  a  year,  that  of  a  head  master  being 
about  ten  times  as  much."  This  statement  surely  is 
only  meant  to  refer  to  the  head  masters  of  the  larger 
public  schools.  With  reference  to  our  many  smaller 
secondary  schools,  the  amount  of  a  head  master's 
salary  is  enormously  overstated.  His  average  salary 
is  something  like  ,£130  a  year.  He  has  in  addition,  in 
most  cases,  a  house  free  of  rent  and  taxes  and  per- 
mission to  receive  boarders,  and  a  capitation  fee  (on  an 
average  perhaps  X5)  for  each  pupil.  But  those  who 
can  on  these  conditions  net  ,£1,200  a  year  are  very  few 
and  far  between.— Faithfully  yours', 

Humble  Head  Master. 


THE  NEO-RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  Lexham  Gardens,  25  August,  1900. 
Sir, — It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  read  Mr.  Evans's 
letter  with  regard  to  the  Neo-Russian  school  of  music 
in  your  issue  of  the  18th  inst.  The  subject  which  he 
treats  is  worthy  the  special  attention  of  music-lovers. 
Examples  of  Russian  music  are  undoubtedly  introduced 
from  time  to  time  upon  London  concert  programmes. 
The  meagre  choice  made  however  displays  strange 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  concert  promoters, 
Tschaikowsky's  "  Pathdtique  Symphonie,"  or  that 
sparkling  trifle,  the  "  Casse-Noisette  "  suite,  for 
instance,  done  to  death  here,  must  naturally  suggest  to 
the  public  that  Tschaikowsky's  repertory  was  very 
limited,  instead  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific composers  that  has  ever  lived.  Or' again  at  so- 
called  "  Tschaikowsky "  concerts  at  the  "Queen's 
Hall  "  the  vocal  part  of  the  programme  has  been  sup- 
plied from  the  scores  of  Mozart  or  Gounod,  leaving  the 
very  erroneous  impression  with  the  audience  that  the 
Russian  master  devoted  himself  solely  to  instrumental 
music.  Whereas  any  Russian  connoisseur  can  tell  us 
that  Tschaikowsky  composed  overa  hundred  vocal  lyrics, 
some  of  them  ranking  amongst  his  best  work,  and 
numerous  scenae  and  arias  from  some  of  his  exquisite 
operas  are  certainly  far  more  suitable  for  concert  ren- 
dition than  many  of  the  Wagnerian  excerpts  usually 
brought  forward.  Russian  music  is  indeed  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  vocal  composition,  and  still  greater 
than  the  instrumental  school  for  which  Mr. 
Evans  craves  a  hearing  is  the  magnificent  school 
of  Russian  opera  practically  unknown  in  this 
country.  Albeit  fully  to  appreciate  the  latter,  an  insight 
into  Russian  history  and  literature  is  requisite,  and  this 
insight  is  perhaps  only  possible  to  those  conversant 
with  that  most  melodious  and  musical  of  tongues — the 
Russian  language  itself ;  of  all  modern  languages  by 
the  way  the  one  most  neglected  and  ignored  by  the 
world  at  large.  Could  the  Russian  school  of  music  in 
all  its  vigour  of  youthful  splendour — be  it  vocal,  instru- 
mental or  dramatic — once  be  intelligently  represented  in 
this  country  by  cultivated  conductors  and  artists 
thoroughly  cognisant  of  their  subject.  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  amateurs  would  be  imbued  with  its 
beauty  and  originality  and  would  moreover  be  led  to 
study  the  tongue  which  in  so  many  instances  has  sup- 
plied Russian  composers  with  their  text.  One  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  the  German  school  of  music 
would  have  been  so  widely  propagated  here  (often  alas  !' 
to  the  detriment  of  our  own  national  composers)  had 
we  been  in  general  ignorance  of  the  German  language. 

I  am,  yours,  &c, 

A.  E.  Keeton. 


SCIENTIFIC  EXTERMINATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  August,  1900. 

Sir, — Just  as  a  league  has  been  formed  for  their  pro- 
tection, the  unfortunate  beasts  of  South  Africa  are 
threatened  with  a  fresh  or,  rather,  an  increased  out- 
break of  that  never-ending  persecution  under  which 
they  have  so  long  suffered  and  by  which  so  many  of 
them  have  been  swept  away.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  recent  letter  of  Professor  Ray  Lankester  to  the 
"Times."  Professor  Ray  Lankester  being  a  scientist 
naturally  approaches  the  subject  in  a  scientific  spirit 
and  comes  forward  with  a  new  scheme  of  classification. 
The  fauna  of  South  Africa,  he  tells  us,  falls  naturally 
into  two  great  groups  or  classes,  viz.  (1)  "game" 
or — but,  strange  and  even  phenomenal  as  it  may 
appear,  the  Latin  equivalents  are  not  given — and 
(2)  "  vermin."  As  might  be  expected  in  so  broad  a 
division,  each  of  these  classes  is  made  to  include  a  great 
number  of  different  forms.  In  the  first  we  have  the 
"antelopes,"  the  "smaller  bucks,"  the  "  hares  "  and 
"the  other  things  that  our  officers  appear  to  be  fre- 
quently shooting."  In  the  second  there  are  the  "jackals," 
the  "hyaenas,"  the  "monkeys,"  the  "baboons,"  and 
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the  "etceteras"  (a  genus  we  were  not  acquainted 
with).  Having  thus  stated  the  principle  of  distinction 
upon  which  his  classificatory  system  is  founded, 
Professor  Ray  Lankester  proceeds  to  point  out  the  still 
more  important  one  of  affinity  and  reveals  the  hidden 
bond  of  union  which  binds  together  all  these  manifold 
forms  of  life.  "Kill  them  all  "  he  cries  (though  not 
quite  so  compressedly)  and  the  simple,  yet  beautiful 
nature  of  the  relationship — the  binding  tie — is  at  once 
made  clear  to  us.  How  delightfully  easy  !  Here  then 
is  the  clue,  the  common  inherited  feature  (an  equal 
liability  to  destruction)  for  which  seekers  have  so  long 
been  groping — groping  in  the  dark  before  Darwin,  since 
his  days  seeking  with  a  clearer  knowledge  of  what  they 
sought,  yet  with  a  more  or  less  total  failure  to  find  it. 
We  have  it  at  last  and  Professor  Ray  Lankester  has  not 
only  pointed  it  out  but  he  has  done  so  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  lucid  and  simple  to  commend  itself  even  to 
an  "  army  of  sportsmen."  In  this  one  cannot  suffi- 
ciently admire  him.  Had  he  drawn  any  subtle  distinc- 
tions, had  he  suggested  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
specimens  required,  had  he  hinted  that  the  less 
wantonly  either  of  his  two  great  classes — "  game  "  and 
"vermin"— is  destroyed  the  greater  must  be  the  gain 
to  science  in  the  end  inasmuch  as  a  species  once  extinct 
can  never  enter  a  museum  or  bottle  again,  had  he 
striven  to  apply  the  principle  of  "the  goose  with  the 
golden  eggs  "  to  nature  and  her  priceless  products,  the 
sporting  intelligence  might  have  cried  out  in,  in  its 
choice  phraseology,  "  Oh  hang  it  this  is  too  scientific 
for  us  !  "  But  Professor  Ray  Lankester  has  guarded 
himself  against  this  error.  He  knows  the  "  class"  that 
he  is  instructing  and — however  much  a  "scientific 
worker  " — he  finds  no  difficulty  in  letting  himself  down — 
we  had  almost  said  sinking — to  its  level. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester's  letter  serves  to  show,  if  it 
were  needed,  how  gigantic  is  the  task  of  those  who 
would  devise  some  practical  scheme  for  keeping  animal 
life  (other  than  that  which  is  human  or  preserved  for 
gross  purposes)  on  this  our  earth.  To  do  so  they  have 
to  contend  against,  not  only  the  lust  of  murder,  that 
"seeing  red" — as  the  Kaffirs  express  it — of  the  whole 
wild-beast  creation,  not  only  the  collector  of  every  shade 
and  degree  from  the  downright,  unapologetic  one  to 
that  other  who,  whilst  constantly  insisting  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  himself  and  his  brother  "Thug,"  fails 
always  to  see  that  the  only  practical  distinction  lies  in 
the  lesser  number  of  his  own  murders  and  that,  as  the 
evil  is  cumulative,  he  of  necessity  adds  to  it  not  the 
man  of  books  and  rooms  alone,  for  whom  Nature  hardly 
exists,  and  the  aesthetic  Goth  who  can  see  no  "merit  " 
in  anything  that  lives  otherwise  than  as  some  marvel  of 
human  genius  may  be  said  to  live,  not  fashion  alone. 
Besides  all  these  there  stand  arrayed  against  them  as 
centres  and  nucleuses  of  destruction  those  little  bodies, 
dotted  over  the  world,  of  able  and  often  highly  dis- 
tinguished men  who,  having  in  charge  the  welfare  of  our 
museums,  naturally  come  to  regard  this  as  beyond  all 
other  considerations.  There  are  exceptions  of  course 
but  though  an  individual  may  be  beyond  the  influence 
of  a  general  principle,  bodies  of  men  never  are.  No 
one  with  clear  ideas  as  to  human  nature  can  doubt  that 
they,  whose  business  and  object  in  life  it  is  to  fill 
buildings  with  specimens,  will  become  more  and  more 
callous  as  to  how  such  specimens  are  procured,  that 
"to  make  a  wash"  they  will  readily  "  stew  a  child." 
More  and  more  to  such  men  Nature  becomes  some- 
thing under  a  case  set  out  by  themselves.  The 
museum  is  the  world  and  the  world  is  but  as  some 
dark  limbo  where  "specimens"  heaped  and  jumbled 
together  wait  but  to  be  brought  in  and  "born"  into 
proper  arrangement.  Once  there  and  it  is  well.  The 
specimen  may  no  longer  exist  outside  but  what  of  that  ? 
That  only  adds  to  its  value  within.  It  has  been  pro- 
cured and  if  its  procurement  has  led  to  its  extinction 
that  very  fact  has  made  it  the  better  worth  procuring. 
"  An  extinct  form  of"  on  its  label,  &c.  or  "Recently 
become  extinct "  reads  well  ,  and  it  is  safe  where  it  is 
— till  it  crumbles  or  the  museum  is  burnt  down. 

When  science  thus  leagues  itself  with  sport  to  ex- 
terminate, and  when  fashion  gives  to  each  a  hand, 
strong  indeed  should  be  the  forces  that  would  oppose 
so  united  a  phalanx.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  strong 
but  weak. — Yours  faithfully,  Ratau  Nyana. 


REVIEWS. 

ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

"  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  : 
Miniatures,  Borders,  and  Initials  reproduced  in 
gold  and  colours.  With  a  descriptive  text  by 
George  F.  Warner,  M.A. ,  Assistant  Keeper  of 
Manuscripts.  London  :  printed  by  order  of  the 
Trustees.     1900.    £2  10s. 

"  HPHE  first  series  of  these  facsimiles,"  we  are  told 
in  the  prefatory  notice  to  this  portfolio,  "was 
published  in  1899  as  an  experiment  in  reproducing 
choice  examples  of  mediaeval  illumination  in  their  proper 
colours.  Its  reception  was  so  encouraging  that  a 
second  series  of  fifteen  plates  is  now  issued,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  two  more  series  will  follow  in  due  course, 
so  as  to  make  up  a  volume  of  sixty  plates  in  all.  For 
this  purpose  the  final  issue  will  include  a  general  title- 
page,  preface  and  table  of  contents  ;  but  each  series 
will  otherwise  be  complete  in  itself,  the  manuscripts 
comprised  in  it  being  restricted  to  no  particular  period, 
locality  or  class." 

"  Restricted  to  no  particular  period,  locality  or 
class," — it  is  just  in  that  guiding  principle,  or  rather 
want  of  guiding  principle,  that  the  weak  point  of  this 
excellent  publication  chiefly  lies.  The  examples  have 
been  chosen  too  much  by  chance,  or  too  entirely  from  a 
palaeographical  point  of  view.  Of  the  fifteen  plates  in 
the  present  series,  seven  have  been  taken  from  English 
manuscripts,  four  from  French,  two  from  Flemish,  and 
one  from  a  Piedmontese,  and  one  from  an  Italian 
volume.  To  the  student  of  mediaeval  painting,  this 
single  Italian  specimen,  for  instance,  can  illustrate  very 
little  :  but  had  this  series  of  reproductions  been  entirely 
confined,  say,  to  English  work,  chosen,  as  they  might 
well  have  been  chosen,  from  manuscripts  in  the  Museum, 
so  as  to  illustrate  the  whole  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  miniaturist's  art  in  this  country,  the 
publication  would  have  proved  equally  invaluable 
to  the !  palaeographer  and  the  student  of  mediaeval 
painting.  Except  for  the  stricture  implied  in  this 
remark,  the  most  fastidious  critic  could  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  excellent  plates  which  the  Museum 
authorities  have  just  issued.  Official  publications  of 
this  order  are  so  rare  in  this  country  that  one  naturally 
applies  to  them  the  highest  test  at  hand,  the  official 
publications  of  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially German  publications.  Certainly,  these  reproduc- 
tions can  well  bear  the  comparison.  As  in  the  former 
series,  the  plates  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Griggs.  The  first  plate  reproduces  a  page  from  the 
famous  "Gospels  of  S.  Cuthbert,"  executed  c.  700 
(Cotton  MS.  Nero,  D.  IV.).  Even  more  successful  is 
a  page  from  another  Cotton  MS.  (Nero,  C.  IV.),  a 
twelfth  century  Psalter  emanating  from  Winchester, 
which  has  been  robbed  of  its  ultramarine  backgrounds. 
The  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  reproducing  the 
peculiar  richness  of  the  ultramarine  and  burnished 
gilding  renders  such  a  plate  as  the  representation  of 
S.  John  from  the  eleventh  century  Gospels.(Add.  MS.  34, 
890),  an  earlier  example  of  the  Winchester  school,  less 
satisfactory.  The  other  examples  of  the  English 
miniaturists'  art  range  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries. 

These  English  manuscripts,  as  Mr.  Warner's  lucid 
and  concise  notes  show,  have  been  so  exhaustively 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  palaeographer, 
that  little  remains  to  be  said  about  them  under  that  head  ; 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  aesthetics,  English  manu- 
scripts and  contemporary  English  wall  and  panel  paint- 
ings present  a  large  and  almost  untrodden  field  to  the 
student  of  mediaeval  art.  The  "  List  of  Buildings  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  mural  and  other 
painted  decorations"  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  though  far  from 
being  an  ideal  publication,  is,  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
book,  of  no  little  value  in  indicating  how  many  remains 
of  mediaeval  painting  are  yet  to  be  found  in  our  churches 
throughout  the  country.  Not  until  such  remains  have 
been  systematically  studied  in  connexion  with  the 
miniatures  in  contemporary  English  manuscripts,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  case  of  Italian  art,  shall  we  have 
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sufficient  materials  for  a  history  of  mediaeval  painting  in 
England.  Since  Horace  Walpole  first  made  such  an 
attempt  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Anecdotes,"  vast 
stores  of  documentary  evidence  have  been  opened  out 
to  the  student,  in  which  much  could,  no  doubt,  be  found 
that  would  assist  the  elucidation  of  the  task.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  the  archaeological  aspect  of  mediaeval  paint- 
ing which  has  been  overlooked  in  this  country,  as  the 
aesthetic.  To  take  such  examples  at  hand  as  the  frag- 
ments of  wall  paintings  in  the  British  Museum  which 
came  from  the  old  Palace  of  Westminster,  or  the  por- 
trait of  Richard  II.  which  hangs  in  the  choir  of  West- 
minster, or  the  retable  which  is  preserved  close  by  ;  such 
things  have  attracted  the  antiquary,  of  course,  but  never 
the  connoisseur  of  painting  in  the  way  they  deserve. 
Let  us  hope  that  one  day  the  Morelli  of  English 
mediaeval  painting  will  arise. 

The  art  of  the  miniaturist  in  England  never  rose  into 
the  region  of  great  painting  as  occasionally  it  did 
abroad,  in  such  rare  instances  as  in  the  noble  choral- 
book  in  the  Laurenziana,  at  Florence,  filled  with  the 
paintings  of  Lorenzo  Monaco  and  his  school,  in  the 
beautiful  miniatures  by  Jean  Foucquet  at  Chantilly,  or 
in  the  famous  Grimani  Breviar}'  at  Venice,  the  work 
of  Flemish  masters  :  but  considered  merely  as  decora- 
tion, much  English  work  is  inferior  only  in  taste  and 
distinction  to  the  finest  French  and  Italian  work.  No- 
thing could  surpass  for  decorative  invention  the  initial 
letters  in  the  thirteenth-century  Bible  (Add.  MS.  15,452) 
of  which  a  number  of  examples  are  reproduced  in  one  of 
the  plates  of  this  series.  Inventive  and  decorative  again 
is  the  grotesque  border  of  the  page  reproduced  from  a 
Psalter  (Add.  MS.  24,686)  executed  apparently  in  some 
Dominican  house  in  London,  and  intended  as  a  wedding 
gift  for  Alphonso,  the  son  of  Edward  I.  ;  a  marriage 
interrupted  by  the  early  death  of  the  Prince  in  1284. 
Admirable  in  convention,  the  ornaments  of  these  pages 
are  no  less  admirable  in  their  naturalism  ;  and  the  art, 
with  which  these  opposite  but  indispensable  elements 
of  all  decorative  design  are  kept  in  balance,  might  serve 
as  a  profitable  object-lesson  to  many  of  our  living  de- 
signers. As  an  example  of  the  same  vein  of  naturalism 
in  the  sculpture  of  this  period,  may  be  cited  the  beauti- 
ful foliage  on  the  fragments  of  the  shrine  of 
S.  Frideswide,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

A  word  still  remains  to  be  said  of  the  specimens  other 
than  English,  which  are  included  in  the  present  series. 
One  of  the  French  examples  is  taken  from  the  im- 
perfect Breviary  (Add.  MS.  35,311)  which  came  to  the 
Museum  with  the  valuable  bequest  of  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  Rothschild,  in  1899.  This  manuscript  contained  no 
evidence  to  show  for  whom  it  had  been  executed  :  but 
strange  to  say,  the  missing  sections  were  discovered  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  (No.  2,897), 
which  had  been  bought  by  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  1715.  One  of  the  pages  in  the  Harley  volume 
bore  the  arms  of  John,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  duchy  in  1404,  and  was  assassinated  in 
1419.  Thus  after  some  two  hundred  years,  adds  Mr. 
Warner,  "by  a  curious  chance,  the  two  parts  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  breviary  have  again  been  united." 
The  page  of  this  manuscript  selected  for  reproduction 
is  ornamented  with  a  small  but  beautiful  miniature  of 
the  Annunciation,  and  an  elaborate  ivy-leaf  filigree 
border.  Another  notable  reproduction  is  a  large  page 
from  the  Valerius  Maximus  in  French  (Harley  MSS. 
4,374-5),  executed  for  Philippe  de  Comines,  c.  1475, 
and  attributed  to  Louis  Foucquet,  of  the  school  of  Tours. 
Taking  into  account  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  in 
colours  a  miniature  of  this  nature,  this  plate  is 
especially  creditable  :  but  to  the  student  of  painting, 
for  whom  the  actual  drawing  and  handling  of  such 
things  counts  for  so  much,  a  simple  photographic  re- 
production must  always  be  of  greater  value  than  the 
most  successful  transcript  in  colour.  Such  an  objec- 
tion, however,  does  not  militate  against  the  general 
usefulness  of  this  excellent  series.  Not  only  should  it 
appeal  to  students  in  particular,  and  art-lovers  in 
general  ;  but  there  are  many  occasions  on  which  such 
a  series  as  this  should  prove  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
general  education.  Official  publications  of  this  nature 
are  none  too  many,  nor  are  these  few  always  so  satis- 
factory, that  we  can  afford  to  overlook  this  excellent 
series  of  facsimiles. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION. 

"Ancient  Ideals."  By  Henry  Osborn  Taylor.  2  vols. 
New  York  :  Published  for  the  Columbia  University 
Press  by  the  Macmillan  Company.    1900.    21s.  net. 

MR.  TAYLOR  has  attempted  a  task  which  is 
nothing  short  of  stupendous.  He  begins  by 
laying  down  the  principle  that  "  the  true  human  story 
is  not  a  story  of  what  has  been  done  upon  earth,  but 
rather  what  man  has  set  before  him  and  striven  to 
reach  "  ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  he  proceeds  to 
trace  the  life  history  of  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 
Such  a  plan  requires  a  wide  and  various  erudition.  In 
the  first  place  the  literatures  of  a  half  dozen  races  must 
be  mastered  ;  in  the  second,  the  achievements  of  these 
races  must  be  studied  with  hardly  less  minuteness  than 
their  utterances.  For  ideals,  as  Mr.  Taylor  rightly 
remarks,  reveal  themselves  in  actions  no  less  than  in 
thoughts  ;  and  some  races  have  been  so  far  wanting  in 
self-consciousness  or  in  the  power  of  expressing  their 
own  purpose  that  they  have  left  few  literary  memorials 
to  explain  the  course  of  their  history.  Historians  how- 
ever have  rarely  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  the  power 
of  sifting  facts  and  the  power  of  tracing  opinions  from 
their  inception  to  the  moment  of  complete  development  ; 
the  materials  and  the  methods  of  investigation  are  so 
different  in  the  two  cases  that  eminence  in  the  one  kind 
of  research  almost  disqualifies  for  eminence  in  the  other. 
Mr.  Taylor's  preferences  lean  towards  the  study  of 
literature.  For  his  knowledge  of  facts  he  relies,  in 
most  cases,  upon  modern  books  ;  and  we  cannot  say 
that  his  treatment  of  facts  is  characterised  by  any  depth 
of  reflection.  He  propounds  the  accepted  generalisa- 
tions in  a  lucid  and  interesting  form  ;  but  he  is  hardly 
in  a  position  to  criticise  them  with  authority.  It  is 
otherwise  with  his  studies  of  literature.  Here  he  has 
resorted  to  the  original  sources  and  has  read  them  with 
care  ;  nor  can  we  complain  if  in  many  cases  he  has 
relied  upon  translations.  A  Mezzofanti  is  a  rare 
phenomenon,  and  a  too  prolonged  devotion  to  linguistic 
studies  can  hardly  fail  to  stunt  the  growth  of  faculties 
which  are  essential  to  the  historian  of  religions.  Mr. 
Taylor's  reading  is  wide  and  his  power  of  synthesis 
considerable  ;  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  reach  the  core 
of  each  system  which  he  discusses  ;  for  some  of  these 
systems  he  shows  a  generous  and  discriminating  sym- 
pathy. He  writes  as  a  critic  and  he  judges  paganism 
by  a  severe  standard  ;  for  he  is  a  Christian  idealist  and 
one  main  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  compare  Christianity 
with  the  older  religions  of  antiquity.  It  might  perhaps 
be  objected  that  he  is  more  solicitous  to  catalogue 
the  shortcomings  of  rival  creeds  than  to  fix  attention 
upon  the  really  great  ideas  which  they  contain.  He 
deals  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  hanging  judge  while 
he  writes  of  Christianity  as  an  advocate.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  sometimes  falls  into  a  misapprehen- 
sion, he  is  never  guilty  of  misrepresentation.  The 
main  principles  of  each  religion  are  fairly  stated,  and 
his  criticisms  are  more  convincing,  because  they  are 
less  tainted  with  the  vice  of  epigram,  than  those  of 
Dr.  Martineau,  his  most  eminent  predecessor  in  the 
same  field  of  enquiry.  Mr.  Taylor  has  certain  obvious 
faults  of  style.  In  the  course  of  his  wide  reading  he 
has  somewhat  dulled  his  sense  of  idiom  ;  his  pages 
abound  in  neologisms  and  colloquial  expressions  ;  he 
uses  rhetorical  inversions  with  irritating  frequency  ;  he 
is  more  careful  of  the  sentence  than  of  the  period,  and 
of  the  phrase  than  of  the  sentence.  But  he  spares  no 
pains  to  make  his  meaning  clear  ;  and  the  angles  of 
his  thought  are  never  planed  away  to  produce  an 
artificial  smoothness  or  conventional  antithesis.  In 
other  words  the  faults,  which  he  displays,  do  not  arise 
from  a  want  of  balanced  judgment  or  from  an  in- 
capacity for  continuous  and  reasoned  exposition. 

It  is  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  style  or  fairness 
in  presentment  that  we  would  join  issue  with  him.  In 
dealing  with  each  religion  he  has  a  two-fold  purpose. 
He  aims  at  sketching  the  outlines  of  the  matured 
system  ;  he  also  aims  at  explaining  the  process  of  de- 
velopment by  which  maturity  was  reached.  We  think 
that  in  this  latk-i  part  of  his  investigations  ho  falls  a 
victim  to  a  common  and  fundamental  misconception. 
He  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  natural  and 
revealed   religion,    between    those    religious  truths 
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which  occur  spontaneously  to  almost  all  reflective 
minds  under  certain  favourable  conditions  of  environ- 
ment, and  others  which  the  average  mind  cannot 
grasp  by  unaided  intuition  and  can  only  retain  with 
effort  even  when  they  have  been  expounded  by  an 
inspired  teacher.  The  distinction  in  itself  is  warrant- 
able ;  it  is  the  distinction  between  a  higher  and  a  lower 
class  of  spiritual  truths.  But  Mr.  Taylor  makes  the 
distinction  identical  with  that  of  Christianity  from 
other  religions.  The  latter,  he  holds,  are  purely  natural  ; 
Christianity,  while  containing  a  natural  element,  has 
also  an  element  of  revelation  and  is  in  this  respect 
peculiar.  Other  religions  can  be  scientifically  handled 
and  explained  ;  with  Christianity  this  is  impossible. 

Something  of  this  kind  we  have  heard  before  from 
other  apologists.    Many  would  hold  that  to  deny  the 
position  here  advanced  is  incompatible  with  Christian 
beliefs.    We    protest   against   any  such  assumption. 
There  is  something  inherently  suspicious  and  impro- 
bable in  this  arbitrary  bifurcation  of  the  world's  reli- 
gious history.    The  presumption  is  against,  not  for, 
the  fashionable  theory  ;  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
scrutinise  the  evidence  before  we  give  our  adhesion. 
The  course  which  the  opponents  of  the  theory  have 
usually  adopted  is  that  of  making  all  religions  natural 
(in   the   sense   explained   above).     They  assert  that 
Christianity  and  all  other  faiths  may  be  explained  as 
the  products  of  a  gradual  evolution  in  which  each  stage 
leads  naturally  to  the  next.    They  make  it  their  aim  to 
demonstrate  that  even  the  loftiest  thinkers  on  religious 
subjects  were  inspired  and  at  the  same  time  circum- 
scribed by  national  ideals.    The  postulates  of  national 
thought,  they  tell  us,  may  be  fused  and  purified  and  to 
some  extent  recast  in  the  crucible  of  genius  ;  to  ignore 
them,  to  deny  them,  to  make  any  considerable  advance 
upon  them  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  greatest  genius. 
For  truth,  whether  ethical  or  religious,  can  only  be 
derived  from  experience  ;  the  experience  of  each  nation 
is  limited  ;  limited  therefore  is  the  national  treasury  of 
truth.    Metaphysicians  have  entertained  the  dream  of 
truth  as  forming  an  organic  whole,  of  such  a  kind  that 
he  who  has  mastered  one  single  principle  or  law  may  rise 
therefrom  to  a  comprehension  of  all  others.    But  history 
bears  witness  to  a  general  infirmity  of  human  reason 
by  which  men  are  debarred  from  carrying  the  deductive 
process  so  imagined  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Men 
can  rarely  follow  a  train  of  thought  to  any  considerable 
distance  from  the  starting  point  ;  hardly  ever  can  they 
embrace  the  conclusions  of  reason  with  the  ardour  of 
religious  faith.    The  truths  which  we  know  are  those 
which  we    have    learned    from   the   logic    of  facts, 
those  which  are  impressed  upon  our  minds  by  every 
act  and  accident  of  our   daily   life    and   our  pecu- 
liar circumstances.    All   religions   therefore,  say  the 
school  of  whom  we  speak,  are  the  natural  products 
of  experience  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  allows  the  theory  to  be 
valid  in  all  cases  but  that  of  Christianity.    We  should 
argue  both  against  him  and  against  his  opponents.  It 
would  be  an  affectation,  and  something  worse,  to  main- 
tain  that   the   teaching   of    Christ    stands    on  the 
same  level  with  that  of  Buddha,    or  Confucius,  or 
Zoroaster,  or  the  Hebrew  prophets.    But  we  are  en- 
titled to  assert  that  the  difference  between  these  schools 
is  not  generic.    All  contain  an  element  of  revelation  ; 
for  all  genius  has  in  it  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire.  There 
are  degrees  of  genius  and  degrees  of  revelation  ;  but  a 
difference  of  degree  is  not  inevitably  a  difference  of 
kind.    The  history  of  pagan  religions  is  far  from  being 
that  of  a  gradual  and  natural  growth.     There  are 
moments   when   they  make   a   sudden   and  a  great 
advance  which  could  not  have  been  predicted,  and 
cannot  even  now  be  classified  as  necessary  in  the  usual 
scientific  sense  of  the  word.    Mr.  Taylor  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations  comes  more  than  once  upon  a 
•hiatus  in  the  process  of  development,  a  chasm  which 
cannot  well  be  bridged  by  analysing  the  movements  of 
the  average  mind.    He  fails  to  lay  due  stress  upon 
these  anomalies  ;  he  assumes  too  readily  that  they  can 
be  explained  by  the  ordinary  process   of  evolution. 
How,  for  example,  would  he  upon  his  principles  account 
for  the  transition,  which  he  finds  in  the  case  of  every 
nation,  from  the  idea  of  deity  as  a  non-moral,  pitiless, 
and  often  unjust  power  to  the  higher  idea  of  God  as  a 
person  who  is  at  once  the  example  and  the  judge  of  ethical 


endeavour  ?  Or  does  he  think  it  easy  to  show  that  the 
Hebrew  Sheol  and  the  Hades  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  were 
naturally  transformed  into  theories  of  a  future  life  as 
involving  rewards  and  punishments  and  compensations, 
or  as  perfecting  that  which  earthly  discipline  had  left 
imperfect  ?  If  he  thinks  so,  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  state 
the  grounds  of  his  belief.  If  his  mind  had  been  more 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  continuous  and  progressive 
revelation  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  he  would  have 
given  a  truer  picture  of  religious  evolution  and  would 
have  done  more  perfect  justice  to  those  faiths  which 
cleared  the  human  mind  for  the  reception  of  Christianity. 


A  POSSIBLE  POET. 

"  Eros'  Throne."    By  George  Ives.    London:  Sonnen- 
schein.     1900.    2s.  6d. 

VERSE  in  which  the  schoolmaster  can  find  nothing 
to  blame,  the  reader  nothing  to  praise  :  such  is 
Mommsen's  criticism  of  the  "vers  de  socidte  "  fashion- 
able in  the  later  Roman  republic.  The  epigram,  for  it 
is  almost  an  epigram,  is  inevitably  suggested  by  this 
little  volume  of  verse — but  conversely.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  for  a  conscientious  schoolmaster  to  let 
more  than  a  dozen  lines — he  could  not  let  a  single 
stanza — in  the  book  pass  unscored  ;  but  unless  Mr.  Ives 
is  extremely  unfortunate  in  his  readers,  most  of  them 
will  want  to  read  quite  half  the  book  twice.  That  is 
high  praise,  for  the  usual  feeling  on  putting  down  a 
volume  of  "  current  verse  "  is  regret  at  the  time  and 
energy  wasted  in  reading  it  once.  And  yet  it  is  often 
good  according  to  its  lights,  flawless  in  a  way.  The 
most  hopeless,  sadly,  unredeemably  hopeless  thing  in 
literature  is  "  good  verse."  The  critic  stands  helpless 
before  it  :  he  knows  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  ; 
the  case  is  desperate.  The  versifier  has  obviously 
taken  great  pains  ;  has  overlooked  nothing,  has  for- 
gotten nothing  ;  has  made  no  mistakes  ;  has  succeeded 
in  his  object ;  has  attained  his  ideal  ;  and  is  irrecover- 
ably happy  at  the  result.  He  has  made  the  very  most 
of  his  powers.  There  is  the  tragedy  of  the  case ; 
the  versifier  is  a  harmless  lunatic  ;  incurably  serious  in 
playing  his  life  through  with  toys,  he  is  as  hopelessly 
unconscious  that  he  is  merely  idling  as  is  the  smiling 
lunatic  who  thinks  he  is  directing  the  destinies  of 
States  as  hour  after  hour  he  pens  unending  letters 
to  the  Queen.  He  has  not  the  conscience  to  know 
that  he  is  committing  a  great  sin  ;  that  verse 
without  poetry  is  a  whited  sepulchre  ;  the  trapping 
without  the  truth,  body  without  soul,  matter 
without  mind.  We  are  not,  of  course,  speak- 
ing of  the  youthful  effort.  That  is  just  an  age  in 
life :  there  is  the  versifying  period  as  there  is  the 
teething  time.  Every  healthy  person  has  written 
verses  ;  but  it  is  as  unhealthy,  unless  you  are  a  poet, 
to  go  on  writing  them  when  you  have  outgrown  their 
period,  as  it  would  have  been  not  to  write  them  when 
you  were  in  it.  The  man  who  does  that  is  either  a 
poet  or  a  lunatic,  and  if  anyone  by  the  time  he  is  thirty 
does  not  know  whether  or  not  he  has  in  him  that  which 
alone  justifies  verse,  he  deserves  the  fate  of  Tiberius' 
man,  who  does  not  know  his  own  stomach  at  forty.  If 
he  knows  he  is  not  a  poet,  yet  lacks  the  courage  to 
turn  his  back  on  verse,  he  is  a  coward  and  a  charlatan  ; 
if  he  is  not  a  poet  but  cannot  see  that  he  is  not,  he  is 
a  literary  lunatic,  the  common  case  ;  if  he  has  poetry  in 
him  and  knows  it,  he  will  develop  as  poet  according  as 
circumstances  allow  ;  often  they  do  not  allow  it. 

Confronted  with  Mr.  Ives'  work,  we  feel  none  of  the 
benumbing  hopelessness  which  most  verse  inspires. 
The  effect  is  the  reverse,  since  everything  about  it  is 
bad  except  the  one  thing  needful.  You  are  dealing  with 
that  which  is  alive,  and  its  eccentricities,  its  ungainly 
movements,  its  extraordinary  proportions  do  not  irritate, 
though  they  may  amuse  ;  for  the  relief  is  too  great  from 
the  "faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null" 
of  "  good  verse."  "  Dead  perfection  "  indeed  sums  up 
in  two  words  all  that  Mr.  Ives'  verse  is  not  ;  but  it  is 
something  more.  Mr.  Ives  has  very  uncertain  notions 
of  scansion,  metre,  rhyme  and  grammar.  His  rhythm 
is  better  than  his  rhyme  :  and  that  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  poetry  in  the 
matter  of  form.    The  general  impression  left  by  it  is 
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that  of  something  hardly  less  than  genius  feeling  its 
way  uncertainly,  haltingly  ;  childishly,  if  you  will :  and 
doubtless  the  result  is  often  ridiculous,  as  the  move- 
ment of  half-grown  animals.  A  few  years  hence,  Mr. 
Ives  will  certainly  not  write:  "Nude  is  he  whom  no 
clothes  cumber,"  which  seems  sufficiently  obvious. 

"  Eros'  Throne  "  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  in  a  series 
of  poems  the  history  of  life,  as  evolution  has  revealed  it 
to  us.  It  is  that  and  more.  The  goal  of  life,  as  also 
its  principle,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  poem's  scheme. 
An  ambitious  theme  indeed,  but  the  poetry  of  recent 
scientific  advance  wants  developing,  and  it  is  a  sign  of 
life  when  a  new  man  prefers  so  difficult  a  path  to  the 
old  familiar  ways  of  verse  ;  and  Mr.  Ives  knows  enough 
of  science  not  hopelessly  to  break  down.  Two  pieces 
from  this  poem,  "  Preservation  "  and  "  Emotion,"  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  his  present  attainment : 

Preservation. 

For  an  unreckoned  span  of  time, 

While  the  stone  trees  with  white  buds  grew, 

And  the  blue  mirror  of  the  globe 

Shifted  its  setting,  and  went  through 

Fresh  shapes  and  shrinkage,  while  the  land 

Rose  up  and  fell,  as  if  Earth  slept, 

Breathing  in  age-long  intervals 

Like  an  old  mother  who  hath  wept ; 

Impulse  was  followed  to  its  goal, 

Pleasure  Life  sought,  and  fled  from  pain  ; 

Necessity  alone  set  bounds 

No  inward  forces  said,  refrain. 

The  senses  had  their  wildest  way, 

There  was  no  bridle  and  no  spur ; 

For  each  thing  lived  in  hardihood, 

Nor  stopped  to  think  if  it  could  err. 

And  yet  Life  lasted,  through  that  law 

By  which  Desire  makes  for  good  ; 

Thus  all  the  little  wayward  things 

Have  followed  instinct,  and  withstood 

The  cycle  storms  that  come  and  go, 

Famine  and  flood,  and  earthquake  shock, 

From  heaps  of  dead  the  living  rise, 

And  Earth  sustains  her  troubled  flock. 

Then  consider  this  : 

Emotion. 

What  miracles  about  us  lie  ! 

The  simplest  feeling  far  transcends 

All  that  the  might  of  human  thought 

Can  weigh,  and  know  it  comprehends. 

Man  can  but  say  the  world  was  made 

By  mind  or  matter,  acting  through 

The  faintly-glimmering  mist  of  time, 

Whose  drops  were  worlds  that  onward  flew, 

From  dark  to  dark,  over  the  gulf, 

Of  which  we  see  not  either  end, 

Nor  height  nor  depth,  nor  anything, 

And  only  wonder  where  we  trend. 

Of  the  profound  emotion-springs 

Within  whose  depth  the  soul  is  set 

We  have  no  measure  or  control, 

No  sounding  hath  been  taken  yet. 

And  never  will  be,  for  the  lines 

Our  little  brains  like  spiders  spin 

But  dangle  as  medusa  threads 

Down  the  dark  ocean  they  are  in. 

And  do  not  fathom,  only  grope 

For  crumbs  of  knowledge  passing  by 

In  their  own  stratum  of  the  sea, 

And  aught  beyond  they  vainly  try. 

Beneath,  the  black  of  the  abyss, 

Above,  the  hollow  of  the  sky, 

And  but  the  thin  natation  plane 

Extends  for  all  their  scrutiny. 

No  eyes  can  see  until  the  rays, 

Those  weightless  wands  of  ether-gold, 

Descend  to  touch  them  from  the  sun, 

When  to  their  spell  all  things  unfold. 

Which  always  were,  but  not  for  us, 

Until  the  far  vihrations  came 

And  stirred  the  deep-set  rods  and  cones, 

So  that  the  mind  perceived  their  flame. 


So  is  the  understanding  dark 
Until  love  deigns  to  let  it  know 
The  things  that  reason  cannot  grasp, 
Toiling  like  some  poor  worm  below. 

Delving  the  chthonic  matter  down, 
With  no  inspired  gaze  to  see 
Beyond  the  particles  of  earth, 
Into  the  Cosmos  mystery. 

Considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  theme  and  of 
its  treatment  according  to  the  particular  conception  of 
the  poem,  these  lines  will  more  than  pass.  Mr.  Ives' 
choice  of  subjects  and  his  views  thereon  prompt  us 
to  take  leave  of  him  in  two  familiar  first-form  exhor- 
tations :  "  Macte  tua  virtute,  puer  "  :  but  "  Ne  irrita 
vespas." 


THE  TALE  OF  GREECE  RETOLD. 

"  History  of  Greece."    By  Professor  J.  B.  Bury.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan.     1900.    8.9.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  BURY  has  supplied  a  real  want.  At 
last  we  have  to  hand  in  a  single  volume  a  History 
of  Greece  which  is  at  once  comprehensive,  critical  and 
up  to  date — a  history,  moreover,  which  may  be  read  not 
only  with  profit  but  with  pleasure.  The  need  of  a  book 
of  this  sort  has  been  felt  for  some  time.  The  manuals 
commonly  used  in  schools  and  colleges  are  too  often, 
either  antiquated  or  uninteresting.  Occasionally  they 
combine  both  defects,  and  our  luckless  youth  is  wearied 
to  death  by  the  labour  of  assimilating  condensed  misin- 
formation. But  such  a  state  of  things  need  exist  no 
longer.  Professor  Bury  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
recent  literature  on  his  subject,  and  he  has  set  down  his 
conclusions  with  a  style  and  freshness  which  contrasts 
most  favourably  with  the  insipid  narrative  of  certain 
modern  historians.  His  descriptions  are  forcible  and 
vivid  ;  his  remarks  on  men  and  events  apposite  ;  and 
the  gradual  evolution  of  Greek  politics  and  civilisation 
has  been  well  brought  out.  The  latest  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Greek  history  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  use- 
ful even  by  specialists.  To  schoolmasters  and  tutors  it 
is  a  veritable  Godsend. 

The  modern  historian  of  Greece  must  needs  be 
cautious.  An  excessive  reverence  for  ancient  authori- 
ties has  led  to  a  great  many  fictions  being  accepted  as 
facts,  and  a  great  many  facts  being  misrepresented  or 
ignored.  And  these  errors  have  been  solemnly 
reiterated  by  one  writer  after  another  until  they  have 
become  part  of  a  settled  tradition,  to  be  accepted 
without  question  by  the  trustful.  In  this  way,  for 
instance,  the  character  and  aims  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
were  for  centuries  misunderstood,  because  the  eyes  of 
men  were  dazzled  by  the  oratorical  brilliancy  of  that 
retrograde  politician,  Demosthenes.  Thus,  again,  the 
first  European  expedition  of  Darius  has  been  persis- 
tently regarded  as  a  failure,  though  the  disaster  existed 
solely  in  the  prejudiced  imagination  of  Herodotus.  And 
thus,  above  all,  the  splendid  art  of  Thucydides  has  so 
magnified  the  importance  and  celebrity  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  as  to  lead  captive  the  judgment  of  genera- 
tions of  students.  From  such  blind  following  of  the 
ancients,  however,  Professor  Bury  holds  aloof.  He 
refuses  to  believe  in  the  mythical  accretions  that  have 
gathered  round  Greek  history.  He  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  Lycurgus  or  the  Seven  Sages.  He  dismisses 
most  of  the  incidents  related  by  Herodotus  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  as  "  pleasing  stories."  He  does  not 
shrink  from  calling  in  question  Thucydides  himself. 
Nevertheless,  critical  though  he  is,  Dr.  Bury  is  studi- 
ously moderate.  He  weighs  his  statements  and  tabu- 
lates his  reasons.  We  detect  in  him  no  trace  of  that 
morbid  straining  after  originality,  which  has  led  some 
of  the  more  advanced  German  historians  to  sacrifice 
indisputable  facts  to  a  theory  or  a  paradox. 

In  respect  of  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  Dr. 
Bury  is  methodical  and  lucid.  The  chapter  on  Greek 
colonies  shows  good  judgment  ;  and  even  the  intricate 
transactions  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  are  narrated 
with  tolerable  clearness.  Skilful  also  is  our  author's 
method  of  illustrating  the  political  history  by  reference 
to  the  literature,  art  and  religion  of  Greece.  Learned 
writers  are  here  frequently  at  fault.  They  are  too  apt 
to  devote  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  outward  or  to 
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the  inward  developments  of  a  period,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  thought  reacts  on  institutions,  so  that  neither 
can  be  properly  understood  apart  from  the  other. 
Brain  cannot  be  separated  from  body.  Aristophanes, 
Pheidias,  Socrates,  without  their  environment,  are  un- 
intelligible. 

Professor  Bury's  criticism  is,  for  the  most  part,  sound 
and  trustworthy.  His  remarks  on  Alexander's  Asiatic 
policy,  or  on  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  or  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  March  of  the  Ten  Thousand  are  sensible, 
though  not  perhaps  strikingly  new.  In  his  estimates 
of  the  character  and  policy  of  leading  Greeks  he  is 
penetrating  and  apt.  Some  of  his  phrases  linger  in  the 
memory.  Brasidas,  for  example,  is  well  characterised  as 
"  a  Spartan  by  mistake  :  "  and  Nicias  is  at  once  recog- 
nised as  the  man  of  "  irretrievably  mediocre  "  ability 
but  of  "  impregnable  respectability."  The  professor's 
defence  of  the  much-maligned  Cleon  well  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

Some  thoughtful  observations  will  be  found  scattered 
through  this  volume.  The  following  are  taken  at 
random.  "Tyranny  was  always  with  the  Greeks." 
"Women  played  no  part  in  the  history  of  Athena's 
city."  "The  Periclean  age  .  .  .  was  not  made  by 
Pericles."  "The  old  comedy  is  a  most  telling  witness 
to  the  greatness  of  Athens."  "  His  (i.e.  Homer's) 
work  was  thoroughly  artificial — conscious  art,  as  the 
greatest  poetry  always  is."  "It  was  not  until  Athens 
lost  her  empire  that  she  began  to  exert  a  great  decisive 
influence  on  Greek  thought  and  civilisation." 

We  may  add  that  the  maps  and  plans,  contained  in 
Professor  Bury's  book,  are  good  ;  and  that  his  marginal 
analysis  of  the  text  will  be  found  helpful.  The  notes 
and  references  might  with  advantage  have  been  fuller. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  English  scholars  are  not  more 
liberal  in  their  citation  of  authorities.  The  duty  of 
giving  ample  references  for  important  statements  seems 
to  have  been  realised  as  yet  only  in  Germany. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

"The  True  Benjamin  Franklin."  By  Sydney  George 
Fisher.  Philadelphia  :  The  Lippincott  Company. 
1899.  10s.  6d. 
'""PHE  true  Benjamin  Franklin  is  a  much  more  interest- 
ing  personage  than  the  ideal  one.  Mr.  Fisher 
has  done  a  real  service  in  making  him  known.  We 
have  also  to  commend  the  highly  judicial  tone  in 
which  he  treats  the  period  of  dispute  between  England 
and  her  revolted  Colonies.  When  he  tells  us  that  there 
was  a  large  and  influential  party  in  Massachusetts 
working  for  independence,  who  never  wished  for  an 
accommodation  with  England,  he  indeed  is  only 
telling  the  truth,  but  it  is  more  than  our  Whig 
historians  have  told  us.  Franklin  himself  always 
desired  peace  at  first  and  the  injustice  of  the  charge 
made  against  him  of  stealing  Governor  Hutchinson's 
letters  to  inflame  opinion  in  the  Colonies  is  manifest, 
fie  acted  as  a  man  of  honour  in  never  revealing  the 
name  of  the  M.P.  who  gave  them  to  him.  But  Mr. 
Fisher  has  the  sense  to  see  that  the  Tory  case  was  a 
very  strong  one  and  that  the  attack  made  upon 
Franklin  by  the  future  Lord  Loughborough  before  the 
Privy  Council  was  not  the  merely  venal  abuse  which  it 
has  been  represented. 

Franklin  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  charm  in  social 
life,  and  as  a  letter-writer  stands  almost  in  the  first 
class.  His  influence  over  French  society  stood  the 
United  States  in  good  stead  when  a  maladroit  envoy 
might  have  lost  the  help  of  France,  without  which, 
Mr.  Fisher  admits,  the  Americans  must  have  been 
beaten.  The  ridiculous  claims  made  for  Franklin  to  be 
ranked  with  Newton  and  Kepler  are  here  disposed  of, 
but  he  was  a  scientific  man  of  no  mean  eminence  and 
possessed  the  rare  mastery  of  language  which  gave 
him  the  power  of  clear  and  elegant  exposition  of 
scientific  facts.  Franklin  has  suffered  the  most  from 
his  own  confessions  ;  and  perhaps  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  him  is  that  he  confessed  to  a  wish  that  all 
American  school-children  should  learn  to  hate  England. 
Neither  the  exuberance  of  French  adulation  during  his 
life  nor  of  American  after  his  death  has  succeeded  in 
making  Franklin  ridiculous  which  says  much  for  the 


abiding  force  of  a  remarkable  personality.  This  volume 
contains  excellent  reproductions  of  Franklin's  portraits, 
also  of  some  curious  French  allegorical  engravings. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  rage  of  Adams  and  rival 
patriots  at  finding  Franklin  represented  as  Jupiter 
tearing  the  lightning  from  the  sky  and  the  sceptre  from 
the  tyrant.   


RECENT  THEOLOGY. 

"  The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament:  an  Attempt  to 
Present  them  in  Current  and  Popular  Idiom."  By 
H.  Hayman.  London  :  Black.  1900.  3.9.  6d.  net. 
*T^HIS  translation  of  the  Epistles,  including  those  to 
J-  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse,  has  been, 
so  Dr.  Hayman  tells  us,  the  work  of  many  years.  He 
disarms  criticism  by  admitting  that  such  a  book  as  his 
must,  as  a  work  of  art,  fail  of  perfection  ;  it  must  be  a 
patchwork,  incorporating  in  its  modern  texture  all  that 
is  best  in  the  Authorised  Version.  We  wish  that  he 
had  incorporated  more  ;  "  I  speak  the  simple  truth  "  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  "I  lie  not,"  and  many  other 
changes  are  no  better  than  this.  But  in  the  main  the 
style  is  that  of  sensible  and  equable  prose,  varied,  how- 
ever, with  purple  patches  which  are  not  always 
felicitous.  Dr.  Hayman  gives  no  notes  save  an 
extremely  brief  introduction  to  each  epistle,  and  no  hint 
of  his  critical  method.  His  translation  therefore  has  to 
serve  as  a  commentary  ;  and  since  it  is  the  work  of  a 
thoughtful  divine  and  a  sound  scholar,  English 
readers  will  find  it  of  great  service  in  explanation  of  the 
authorised  text,  which  he  has  wisely  printed  on  the 
pages  opposite  to  his  own  version. 

"  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia."  London  :  Macmillan. 
1900.  4s.  6d.  net. 
This  little  book,  written  with  much  ability  and  touch- 
ing earnestness,  is  a  plea  for  a  Christianity  transcending 
all  organisation.  It  contains  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
that  is  strikingly  expressed,  but  eagerness  to  attract 
attention  has  betrayed  the  writer  into  crude  metaphors 
and  paradoxical  assertions,  and  sometimes  into  lan- 
guage strained,  in  the  interests  of  picturesqueness,  till 
it  is  almost  unintelligible.  The  practical  effect  of  his 
teaching  is  to  degrade  Christianity  from  the  level  of  a 
Divine  society  to  that  of  a  Freemasonry.  His  thought, 
though  he  evidently  means  to  be  orthodox  as  to  per- 
sonality, does  not  escape  the  pitfall  of  Pantheism  ;  and 
he  comes  perilously  near  to  the  Pantheistic  conclusion 
of  the  indifference  of  conduct.  The  only  readers  who 
can  profit  by  the  book  are  those  whom  its  author  would 
brand  as  Pharisees  or  Sadducees  ;  in  other  words,  the 
intelligent  and  attached  members  of  some  organised 
Church.  To  them  its  vivid  presentment  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth,  of  the  short- 
comings of  ordinary  Christians  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  devotion  and  charity  may  be  of  service. 

"British  Christianity  during  the  Roman  Occupation." 
By  R.  V.  French.  London  :  S.P.C.K.  1900.  6d. 
Mr.  French  has  real  erudition,  but  not  the  historical 
instinct.  His  book  is  badly  arranged,  and  small  as  it 
is  it  wanders  into  the  Roman  controversy  and  other 
extraneous  matters.  We  are  told  what  Cardinal  Pole, 
Parsons  the  Jesuit  and  many  other  people,  eminent  in 
their  way  but  neither  original  authorities  nor  scientific 
investigators,  thought  about  the  British  Church  ;  about 
that  Church  itself  we  learn  comparatively  little,  and 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  such  facts  as  are  given. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  French  should  have  published  the 
undigested  contents  of  his  commonplace  book  in  this 
form.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  learning  as 
his  could  be  turned  to  account. 

"  Studies  of  Non-Christian  Religions."  By  Eliot 
Howard.  London:  S.P.C.K.  1900.  2s.  6d. 
This  is  a  brightly  written  and  accurate  book,  not 
overburdened  with  unessential  facts,  and  free  from  the 
common  fault  of  assuming  on  its  readers'  part  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Howard  does 
not  write  as  a  specialist,  but  has  evidently  read  widely 
and  thought  clearly  ;  and  his  book  may  be  thoroughly 
commended  to  those  who  desire  a  brief  and  sympathetic 
account,  written  from  a  definitely  Christian  standpoint, 
of  other  religions. 
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"  Handbook  to  Joshua  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and 
Students."     By  G.    H.   S.    Walpole.     London  : 
Rivingtons.     1900.    2s.  6d. 
.  Dr.  Walpole  has  produced  a  very  useful  manual,  not 
only  giving  all  the  facts  that  are  of  use  to  an  elementary 
teacher,  but  providing  him  with  "  blackboard  sketches  " 
and  moralisings  ready-made.    As  an  example  of  method 
it  is  admirable  ;  if  it  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
independent  thought,  the  result  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
teacher's  mind.  It  is  written  from  a  rigidly  conservative 
standpoint. 

Early   Church    Classics:     "The     Epistles     of  St. 
Ignatius."    2  vols.    By  J.    H.  Srawley.  "The 
Epistle   of  the  Gallican  Churches."     By  T.  H. 
Bindley.    London:  S.P.C.K.     1900.    15.  each. 
Good  translations  by  competent  scholars  of  some  of 

the  most  important  of  early  Christian  documents.  The 

notes  are  interesting  and  adequate,  and  will  be  of  value 

to  other  than  English  readers. 


SHORT  STORIES  AND  SKETCHES. 

"Little  Indabas."  By  J.  Mac.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1900. 

"Tales  of  the  Pampas."  By  William  Bulfin.  "  Over- 
seas Library."    London  :  Unwin.     1900.  25-. 

Mr.  J.  Mac's  slight  sketches  of  Kaffir,  Boer,  and 
Natal  life  tally  well  with  the  design  of  the  "Overseas 
Library  "to  which  they  are  the  latest  addition.  They 
are  not  altogether  pleasant  reading.  Certainly  they  do 
not  pander  to  what  is  understood  by  "British  pride." 
There  is  perhaps  over-exaggeration  in  the  picture 
drawn  of  the  muff  who  goes  out  to  learn  farming  and 
becomes  the  object  of  Kaffir  ridicule  before  he  joins 
the  N.  P.  as  a  preliminary  to  "blazing  the  way  to 
Cairo."  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fidelity  to  truth  in 
the  picture.  The  author  regards  the  Boer  as  a 
mixture  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  mere 
animalism ;  yet  with  some  redeeming  features.  On 
one  point  he  is  dogmatic.  He  will  not  accept  the 
Kaffir  as  "  man  and  brother." 

Mr.  BulfiVs  setting  of  camp  scenes  on  the  Pampas  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  century  has  much  of  the  careless- 
ness associated  with  the  wild  life  of  which  he  writes  ; 
but  it  has  also  a  great  deal  of  the  inspiration  that  comes 
where  men  are  cast  together  from  all  corners  of  the 
earth  and  bound  by  common  dangers  and  common  toil, 
where  the  hot  blood  of  the  Spaniard  encounters  the 
spleen  and  humour  of  the  Irishman,  and  the  ranchmen 
gradually  sift  down  to  a  species  distinct,  peculiar,  and 
exclusive.  As  Mr.  Bulfin  writes  of  the  Spaniards  in  par- 
ticular :  "  Around  them,  in  the  Pampa  air,  are  the  free- 
dom, the  romance,  the  poetry,  the  heroism,  the  squalor, 
the  viciousness,  the  empty  monotony,  the  crime,  the 
fatalism  from  which  they  cannot  escape — of  which  they 
are  the  product.  Before  them  is  a  future  which  belongs 
to  others,  not  to  them  or  theirs."  In  the  sketches  entitled 
"The  Defeat  of  Barragan  "  and  "  Campeando  "  figures 
a  delightful  character,  by  name  Castro,  who  must  have 
descended  from  one  of  the  picaresque  heroes  of  old 
Spain.  The  tragedy  of  the  ill-starred  young  Don  who 
died  for  bravado  is  well  brought  out.  One  blemish 
the  book  has  in  common  with  others  of  this  generally 
admirable  series.  A  glossary  would  be  of  great 
service.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader 
the  editor  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  done  his  best 
with  Mr.  Bulfin's  Spanish-strewn  pages. 

"  The  Love  of  Parson  Lord,"  and  other  Stories.  By 
Mary    E.    Wilkins.      London    and    New  York. 
Harper.     1900.  6s. 
These  five  short  stories  can  hardly  be  ranked  with 
Miss  Mary  Wilkins'  best  work.     Two    arc  indeed 
lypical  as  far  as  subject  and  spirit  make  them,  for  they 
deal  with  the  love  affairs  and  temperament  of  women 
no  longer  young,  and  have  all  the  intention  of  tender- 
ness and  pathos  that  we  have  learnt  to  expect.    It  may 
be  our  very  security  of  expectation  that  makes  the 
note  sound  a  little  forced.    Of  the  other  three  tales 
one  has  ;1  far  fetched  leading  idea  which  Miss  Wilkins 
at  her  best  would  reject.    A  motherly  elder  sister,  who 


has  the  entire  responsibility  of  a  very  beautiful  younger 
one,  wishes  to  keep  her  from  the  "  average  sensual 
man  "  by  giving  her  a  highly  ideal  one  to  worship.  So 
she  writes  letters  in  a  feigned  hand — long  rhapsodies  of 
high  thought  and  spiritual  love — and  sends  them  to  her 
sister  every  week.  The  little  maid  reads  and  glows  : 
and  mistakes  the  first  young  highwayman  she  meets 
for  the  writer — an  amusingly  ironical  result,  if  the  idea 
were  more  convincing.  The  highwayman  gets  in  at  her 
bedroom  window  at  night,  intent  on  robbing  the  house, 
but  finds  himself  received  with  adoring  hospitality, 
which,  of  course,  restores  him  to  virtue  and,  eventually, 
bestows  him  in  marriage  on  the  young  woman.  All 
this,  however  prettily  done,  is  a  falling-off  from  the  ex- 
quisitely delicate  studies,  all  lavender  and  apple- 
blossom,  the  pot-pourri  emotions  and  porcelain  loves 
that  are  Miss  Wilkins'  speciality. 

"  The  Rhodesians."    By  Stracey  Chambers.  London: 
Lane.    1900.  6s. 

It  is  so  absolutely  certain  that  none  of  the  sketches  in 
this  book  would  have  been  accepted  by  any  self-respect- 
ing magazine,  that  their  publication  in  book-form 
suggests  an  interesting  train  of  thought.  Those  who 
have  lived  in  South  Africa  know  that  in  most  African 
villages  society  is  apt  to  be  alike  punctilious,  uncharit- 
able, and  in  a  sense  tolerant.  It  has  not  the  moral 
courage  to  eschew  the  disreputable  :  it  admits  them, 
and  gossips  maliciously.  Mr.  Stracey  Chambers  has 
just  ability  enough  to  write  down  such  gossip  and  invent 
surnames  for  its  victims,  judgment  enough  to  recognise 
a  snob  or  a  blackguard  when  he  meets  him,  and' 
effrontery  enough  to  pass  off  his  badly  written  chronique 
scandaleuse  as  a  representation  of  life  in  Rhodesia. 
One  story  is  tolerable,  and  there  are  twelve  in  the  book. 
He  sees  only  the  Rhodesia  that  drinks  too  much  bad 
whisky  in  uncomfortable  "  hotels"  :  he  is  blind  to  the 
Rhodesia  that  fought  well  through  troubled  times.  The 
hideousness  of  the  book's  cover  matches  the  sordidness 
of  the  contents. 

"Without   the    Limelight."     By   George    R.  Sims. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.    1900.    3s.  6d. 

Twelve  short  sketches  of  "  theatrical  life  as  it  is." 
The  lugubrious  and  the  bathetic  are  here — echoes  of  the 
tiresome  "  Christmas  Day  in  the  Workhouse  "  and  the 
terrible  "  Billy's  Rose"  ;  but  Mr.  Sims  has  a  power  which 
many  writers  who  are  innocent  of  his  peculiar  weaknesses 
lack  and  he  writes  with  the  authority  of  experience. 
But  it  requires  more  persuasion  than  lies  in  the  more 
or  less  sordid  realism  of  his  pages  to  cure  the  stage- 
struck  simpletons  whom  he  warns  of  the  ignis  fatuus 
light  that  beats  upon  a  theatrical  career.  It  is  almost 
time,  however,  that  it  was  more  generally  understood 
that  the  stage  as  a  profession  has  no  monopoly  of  lime- 
light deception. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"A  Short  History  of  French  Literature."    By  L.  E.  Kastner 
and  H.  G.  Atkins.    London  :  Blackie.    1900.    4s,  6d. 

Had  the  authors  of  this  mediocre  little  volume  described  it  as 
a  biographical  dictionary  of  French  literature,  we  should  have 
no  fault  whatsoever  to  find  with  it.  Its  present  aim,  however, 
is  to  afford  "a  thoroughly  reliable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
French  literature,  for  all  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  subject;"  but  if  the  reader  accepts  and  quotes  the  criti- 
cisms appended  to  the  biographical  matter,  if  he  does  more  than 
remember  the  date  of  the  writer's  birth  and  death  and  the 
whereabouts  of  his  first  home,  his  new  knowledge  will  be  far 
more  depressing  than  his  old  ignorance,  his  participation  in  a 
literary  discussion  more  intolerable  than  before.  Many  a 
stubborn  prejudice  is  to  be  encountered  in  the  short  spaces 
devoted  to  criticism,  and  much  that  is  commonplace  ;  yet 
we  learn  that  "all  the  leading  authorities  have  ,been 
consulted,"  such  as  Gaston  Paris,  lirunctierc,  Kmile 
Faguct,  and  Jules  I.emaitre.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to. 
discover  any  traces  of  their  assistance  :  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Messrs.  Kastner  and  Atkins  have  gone  their  own 
way,  invariably  expounded  their  own  commonplace  opinions, 
and  seen  what  is  not,  when  basing  their  criticisms  upon  "  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  works  themselves."  Even  M.  Jules 
Lemaiue  (who  is  one  of  Zola's  bitterest  political  enemies) 
would  not,  we  imagine,  accuse  the  author  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  scries  of  a  "gloomy  and  dispiriting  pessimism." 
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The  accusation,  in  fact,  is  a  capital  example  of  the  authors' 
bourgeois  prejudices  and  lack  of  understanding — for  it  is 
Zola's  firm  conviction  that  there  is  good  in  everyone,  and  he 
has  made  it  his  mission  to  show  that  people  are  influenced  by 
their  environment  and  that,  given  brighter  circumstances  and 
happier  surroundings,  there  would  be  infinite  hope  for  even 
the  lowest-born  members  of  society.  Apart  from  other 
harrowing  instances  of  critical  incompetence,  the  book  contains 
a  worthless  preliminary  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  French 
language  and  another  on  "  the  characteristics  of  French 
medieval  literature  ;"  both,  in  fact,  display  the  utter  want  of 
insight  and  originality  that  has  provoked  us  to  find  fault  with 
the  second  half  of  this  altogether  unsatisfactory  little  volume. 

"  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spanish 
America."  By  John  H.  Latane.  Baltimore  :  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1900.  £1.50. 
"Cuba  and  International  Relations."  By  J.  M.  Callahan. 
Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1900.  #3. 
These  two  volumes  both  contain  serious  attempts  to  present 
impartial  studies  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  the  authors  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 
Dr.  Latane's  book  is  the  more  condensed  and  its  contents  were 
originally  presented  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  popular 
lectures.  He  is  sincerely  to  be  congratulated  in  having  placed 
before  an  American  audience  subjects  like  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  its  recent  developments  and  the  proposed  Nicaraguan 
Canal  with  remarkable  fairness  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 
In  the  interests  of  international  good  feeling  we  can  only  wish 
a  wide  circulation  for  his  book.  Dr.  Callahan  has  been  more 
ambitious  and  has  produced  a  volume  of  considerable  propor- 
tions which  displays  an  immense  amount  of  industry  and 
research  into  the  whole  history  of  Cuba  and  America  since  the 
United  States  became  a  nation.  We  wish  he  could  have 
restrained  his  too  exuberant  pen  and  written  at  times  less  like 
a  "patriotic"  journalist.  This  is  his  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  Senate  should  be  left  to  deal  with  Cuba  : 
'■  The  ultimate  destiny  of  Cuba  is  not  one  to  be  settled  only  by 
the  gladiators  of  issues  in  the  dome-crowned  Capitol  on  the 
banks  of  the  malarial  Potomac."  Nearly  five  hundred  pages 
besprinkled  with/purple  patches  of  this  quality  make  a  surfeiting 
banquet  for  the  reader  but  the  author  has  put  together  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  material. 


In  our  notice  last  week  of  "  Fulham  Old  and  New,"  the  name 
of  the  author  should  have  been  C.  J.  Feret,  not  "  Fleet  "  as 
it  appeared  through  a  printers  error.  The  price  of  the  three 
volumes  is  £2  3J.  The  £4  4s.  mentioned  refers  to  special 
copies  interleaved  for  manuscript  additions. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

JahrbikJier  des  deutschen  ReicJies  unter  Heinrich  IV.  und 
Heimlich  V.  Von  Ceroid  Meyer  von  Kronau.  Vol.  III. 
1077-1084.  Leipzig :  Duncker  u.  Humblot.  1900. 
London  :  D.  Nutt 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  pages  for  seven  years  of  eleventh 
century  history  is  a  tolerably  liberal  allowance,  and  the  His- 
torical Committee  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
under  whose  auspices  this  monumental  work  is  published, 
deserves  the  thanks  of  scholars  and  savants  for  its  generous 
aid.  The  archives  and  State  papers  which  have  been  ransacked 
for  these  annals  have  plainly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  competent 
editor.  He  has  woven  the  threads  into  a  continuous  and  well- 
arranged  digest,  and  the  full  notes  with  which  the  volume  is 
equipped  give  chapter  and  verse  for  the  authority  of  every  state- 
ment. The  most  interesting  event  of  these  years  was,  of  course, 
the  march  into  Italy  and  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Henry  IV., 
with  the  ultimate  flight  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  story  is  far 
more  vivid  than  many  novels  we  could  mention.  In  June, 
1084,  Gregory  retired  to  Salerno,  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful 
members  of  his  court  of  cardinals  and  bishops.  There  he  rallied 
a  synod,  and  renewed  the  ecclesiastical  curse  on  the  invader 
who  was  meantime  comfortably  established  in  Rome.  The 
Pope  also  let  himself  go  in  a  last  message  to  the  Christian 
world  which  was  carried  by  his  delegates  to  France  :  "  I  cry,  I 
cry,  and  I  cry  again,"  wrote  His  Holiness,  "  and  I  announce  to 
you  that  the  Christian  religion  and  the  true  faith  .  .  .  have  been 
turned  to  worldly  and  evil  uses,  and — oh  !  bitter  pain— have 
fallen  from  their  high  estate,  changed  their  ancient  hue,  and 
have  become  a  mockery,  not  merely  of  the  devil,  but  of  Jews, 
Saracens,  and  heathens."  It  is  a  very  human  document,  con- 
cluding with  the  warning  that  the  sole  road  to  eternal  salvation 
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lay  through  Salerno  and  the  rescue  of  the  Pope.  It  adds 
distinctly  to  the  value  of  this  volume  that  Heir  von  Kronau 
writes  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style.  His  "Annals"  will  form 
the  quarry  of  many  historical  treatises. 

Am  Enphrat  und  Tigris.  Von  Eduard  Sachau.  With  5  maps 
and  32  illustrations.  Leipzig  :  Hinrich.  1900.  London  : 
D.  Nutt. 

Herr  Sachau's  journey  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1897-8, 
when  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
Instruction  to  accomplish  an  archaeological  expedition  in  the 
countries  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  He  took  six  months' 
leave,  and  arriving  at  Aden  on  10  November  returned  to  Berlin 
on  the  following  2  May.  The  next  thing  was  that  in  conse- 
quence of  Herr  Sachau's  report  the  German  Oriental  Society, 
under  Prince  Schonaich-Carolath  and  the  State  Secretary  for 
the  Admiralty,  assisted  by  the  Prussian  Government  and  the 
Royal  Museums,  sent  a  special  commission  to  Babylon  for  the 
purpose  of  excavation.  Their  first  objective  was  Elkasr,  the 
mighty  ruins  of  the  palace  where  Nebuchadnezzar  lived  and 
Alexander  the  Great  died  ;  they  also  found  a  perfect  example 
of  a  Hittite  idol  with  a  Hittite  inscription.  Herr  Sachau  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  modest  dimensions  to  which  he  has 
confined  the  record  of  his  journey,  and  his  publishers  place  us 
under  an  obligation  by  the  excellence  of  the  maps  and  illustra- 
tions. The  traveller  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  persecution 
ofthejezids  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  begun  in  1892  by 
Omar  Pacha  Ferik  and  his  son  Assim  Beg,  and  apparently 
quite  unheard  of  in  Europe.  "  On  August  18,"  he  writes, 
"the  chiefs  of  the  Jezids  were  lured  by  fine  promises  to  Mosul, 
where  they  were  quartered  in  the  Government  building.  On 
the  19th  they  were  offered  the  alternative  of  accepting  Islam 
or  of  death.  A  few  yielded,  but  others  perished  as  martyrs  for 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  conflict  seems 
to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  compel  the  Jezids 
to  military  service.  They  refused,  but  were  willing  to  pay  a  tax 
in  compensation,  as  happens  in  the  instance  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  All  the  Jezids  are  prepared 
at  any  moment  to  die  with  their  wives  and  children  for  their 
ancient  belief,  the  belief  in  the  devil,  if  need  be,  but  they  will 
never  become  Mohammetans,  or  Christians,  or  anything  else." 
Herr  Sachau  is  convinced  that  "  there  is  ample  room  for 
archaeological  research  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and 
Babylon,"  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  "  many  governments, 
academies,  and  societies  will  participate  in  the  revival  of 
Oriental  research,  and  will  compete  in  equipping  parties  of 
excavation  who  will  contribute  as  much  to  the  cause  of  science 
as  the  Polar  expeditions."  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  stopped  at  that  point  instead  of  going  on  to  speak  of 
the  "  universal  jubilation  in  the  East "  at  the  news  of  the 
Sultan's  concession  to  German  railway  engineers.  "The  first 
steam-engine,"  he  declares,  "  which  traverses  the  territories  of 
the  Tigris  .  .  .  will  be  the  herald  of  a  new  and  of  a  better  age." 
It  may  be  so  ;  but  West  struck  sharp  on  East  makes  sometimes 
as  "awful  lightning  "  as  life  on  death. 

-Leyer,  Wanderstab,  tend  Sterne.  Von  Leo  Sternberg.  Wies- 
baden :  Staadt.    1900.    London  :  U.  Nutt. 

Germany  has  her  minor  poets  no  less  than  England,  and 
Herr  Sternberg's  little  volume  of  lyrics  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
great  heritage  of  German  song.  He  has  not  a  very  wide 
range,  though  his  cultivated  talent  plays  pleasantly  within  his 
limits.  He  sings  of  travel,  happiness,  and  art— no  mean  trinity 
of  rrtuses  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  note,  as  a  sign  that  Heine  is 
coming  into  his  own  again  in  the  Fatherland,  that  Herr 
Sternberg  addresses  two  poems  to  him  as  the  sufferer  and  the 
poet.  We  are  also  glad  to  note  that  this  prepossessing  sheaf 
of  verses  is  inscribed  "  Meine  Mutter." 

England  in  Siidafrika  und  die  grossen  germanischen  Welt- 
inleressen.  Von  Heinrich  Freiherrn  Langwerth  von  Sim- 
mern.  Wiesbaden :  Liitzenkirchen  u.  Brocking.  1900. 
London  :  D.  Nutt. 

Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  have  come  our  way  from  the  land 
of  pamphleteers  on  the  subject  of  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
none  deserves  a  more  cordial  welcome  than  the  one  now  lying 
before  us.  Baron  Langwerth  von  Simmern  has  apparently 
braved  the  anger  of  his  own  party  in  Germany  by  his  views  on 
this  question,  and  he  even  finds  it  necessary  to  defend  himself 
in  his  preface  against  Professor  Mommsen  and  others  on  the 
score  of  his  patriotism.  It  is  not  our  business  to  thank  the 
Baron  for  this  display  of  moral  courage.  His  views  may  be 
momentarily  unpopular  in  the  Fatherland,  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  remain  so  ;  at  least,  he  has  reached  them  from  the 
Standpoint  of  "  Germanic  world-interests"  and  not  from  any 
disinterested  love  of  Great  Britain.  His  anti-Boer  conclusions 
would  not  be  affected  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  wrong 
had  been  on  our  side  ;  it  is  the  more  gratifying,  therefore,  that 
he  is  convinced  that  we  were  in  the  right.  "  England,"  he 
writes,  "fell  into  war  against  the  Boers  half- voluntarily,  half- 
involuntarily.  Her  action  certainly  does  not  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  <  areer  of  Napoleonic  policy.  For  England  belongs 
to  thfl  Contented  Powers  whose  Colonial  Empire  is  already  in 


a  certain  sense  too  large.  ...  It  is  always  forgotten  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Transvaal  War  that  the  Boers  were  actually  the 
aggressors,  and  that  a  possible  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  annexation  of  considerable 
portions  of  British  territory  were  from  the  outset  involved  in 
their  attack.  ...  I  admit  that  the  war  might  have  come  even 
without  the  Boer  aggression.  But  this  has  not  been  proved. 
Accordingly,  the  friends  of  peace  are  bound  to  espouse  England's 
cause."  Baron  von  Simmern  goes  on  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
the  British  colonies  in  South  Africa  was  at  stake,  and  perhaps  of 
the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  "  for  many  elements  in  Europe 
were  speculating  on  the  weakening  of  England."  The  British, 
accordingly,  had  more  to  lose  than  the  Boers,  "  and  I  always 
smile,"  writes  the  Baron,  "  when  people  talk  of  the  '  poor 
Boers.'  The  poor  English  were  much  more  to  be  commise- 
rated," and  he  argues  that  the  future  South  African  Federation 
will  be  a  much  better  thing  than  the  dying  oligarchies.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  follow  Baron  von  Simmern's  pamphlet  in 
detail  to  its  favourable  conclusions,  in  which  he  urges  the 
necessity  from  the  German  point  of  view  of  a  good  under- 
standing with  Great  Britain.  But  we  trust  that  "  England  in 
Siidafrika"  will  enjoy  a  wide  circulation. 

Miinchener  Fliegendc  Blatter  Kalender  1901.    Munich:  Braun 
u.  Schneider.    London  :  D.  Nutt.  im. 

The  "  Fliegende  Blatter"  has  produced  its  calendar  for  next 
year  in  rather  more  than  good  time,  and  after  glancing  at  its  1 1 2 
pages  of  amusing  and  illustrated  literature,  we  can  confidently 
say  that  there  is  little  need  to  wait  for  its  rivals.  Munich  humour 
has  a  great  reputation,  and  it  is  well  sustained  in  this  attractive 
little  volume. 

Die  Insel.    July  1900.    Berlin  :  Schuster  und  I.oeffler. 

This  sumptuously  printed  periodical  certainly  improves  on 
acquaintance,  and  it  has  now  reached  a  time  of  life  when  its 
continued  existence  is  a  sign  that  it  has  found  its  own  public. 
The  present  number,  which  is  beautifully  illustrated,  contains 
papers  on  "  Sweden's  Latest  Poets,"  and  original  poems  by 
Otto  Julius  Bierbaum  and  R.  A.  Schroder,  two  of  the  editors. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  August  number  of  the 
Neue  deutsche  Rundschau,  containing  a  further  instalment  of 
the  correspondence  between  Liszt  and  Princess  Wittgenstein, 
and  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  Nation.  On  August  25th  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen  contributed  a  fable  to  it  entitled  "  Nineveh 
and  Sedan,"  in  which  Germany's  Weltpolitik  stands  for 
Jonah's  gourd.  The  Professor  thinks  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  marry  the  Emperor  William's  second  son  to  the  Empress- 
Regent  of  China  as  to  establish  a  firm  international  control 
over  that  troublous  Empire.  He  also  thinks  that,  as  Germans 
and  French  are  fighting  together  in  the  Far  East,  the  time 
has  come  to  drop  the  national  celebration  of  Sedan.  We 
question  the  popularity  of  that  view.  Dr.  Barth,  the  editor  of 
the  Nation,  writing  on  August  11  on  "The  Criticism  of  the 
Emperor's  Speeches,"  makes  the  sensible  suggestion  that, 
instead  of  prosecuting  the  newspapers  which  publish  false 
reports,  the  courtier  who  was  responsible  for  spreading  them 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  Royal  circle. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  278. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CATALOGUE, 

Introducing 

10   NEW  MODELS, 

Free  on  Application  to 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &,  SONS,  LTD. 

18,  20  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  \V. 


YORKSHIRE 
RE  LI 


T5T7: 


THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  SAUCE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sold  everywhere.  6d.,  ts.  and  2s.  bottles.  Iieware  of  substitutions. 
Sole  Proprietors  :  GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE  &  CO.,  LEEDS. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


OCOA 


THREE   CHEERS   FOR  THE 


& 


COFFEE 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 


Rowland's 
macassar  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6(1.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Nestor 


Made 


in 


Cairo. 


Br.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 

i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR  AGENTS. 


yhen  Buying  a  Cheap  Bicycle 

look  at  the  tyres.    If  they  are  not 


DUNLfiP  TYRES 


J 

the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd..  Alma  St.,  Coventry. 

160  to  i65  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :  -Birmingham,  Wolverhampton.  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
G'asgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 

Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 
157a,  NEW    BOND  STREET. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  FURNISHING 

BY   MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE,  M.P., 

in  TR  UTH,  writes  :— 
"  NORMAN  &  STACEY  have 
introduced  in  their  business  an 
ingenious  safeguard  against  the 
risk  of  loss  to  his  widow  or  family 
through  the  death  of  the  hirer. 
They  give  an  insurance  upon  his 
life,  so  that  if,  for  instance,  a  man 
gets  £200  worth  of  furniture  on 
the  hire-purchase  system,  and  dies 
when  instalments  to  the  amount  of 
,£190  have  been  paid,  not  only  does 
the  furniture  become  the  property 
of  his  representatives,  BUT  THE 
£100  IS  ALSO  REPAID  TO 
THEM." 

N.B.— Cash  Buyers  are  also  given  a  Free  Life  Insurance  Policy  (for  two  years) 
equal  to  the  amount  they  have  spent. 

NORMAN    &    STACEY,  Ltd., 

118    QUEEN    VICTORIA   STREET,  E.C. 

Moderate  Prices.    Free  Delivery  Town  or  Country.    Call  and  view  Stock  before 
Furnishing  locally. 
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CHINA  IN  DECAY: 

The  Story  of  a  Disappearing  Empire. 
By  ALEXIS  KRAUSSE. 

THIRD    EDITION,    REVISED    AND  ENLARGED. 

With  15  Illustrations  and  5  Maps,  large  crown  8vo.  5s. 

"One  of  the  best  books  which  has  yet  been  written  on  the 
problem." — Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

Edited  by  W.  L.  Courtney. 

SEPTEMBER  1900. 

THE  OUT-GOING   GOVERNMENT :    A  ROUGH    BALANCE  SHEET. 
By  H.  Whates. 

GORDON'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  CHINA,  BY  HIMSELF.  With  an  Introduction 

by  Col.  R.  H.  Vetch,  C.B. 
THE  DRAMAS  OF  GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO.    By  William  Sharp. 
THE  DELAGOA  BAY  ARBITRATION.    By  Malcolm  McIlwraith. 
'WE  ALWAYS  ARE  READY."   By  Rollo  Ahpleyard. 
IRISH  WITCH  DOCTORS.    By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
A  LEAD  FOR  LIBERALISM. 
SOME  WRITERS  ON  WAR.    By  Frederic  Lees. 
SIPIDO  AND  BERNARD— 1858  and  iqod.    By  John  F.  Taylor. 
THE  CARE  OF  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  IN  WAR.    By  Francis  H. 

Welch,  Surgeon-Col.  (retired)  M.S. 
THE  STAGING  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    By  Col.  W.  Hughes  Hallett. 
THE  COMING  SETTLEMENT  IN  CHINA.    By  Diplomaticus. 
BY  THE  IONIAN  SEA  (Chaps.  XIII.-XV.).    By  George  Gissing. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED,  London. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 

30-34   NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

41a  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Ornamental  Details  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  (Measured  and  Drawn 
by  G.  A.  T.  Middleton  and  R.  VV.  Carden).    Batsford.   25^.  net. 

"  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture"  : — Pietro  Vannucci,  called 
Perugino  (George  C.  Williamson).    Bell.    5-r.  net. 

Biography. 

John  Ruskin  :  a  Biographical  Sketch  (R.  Ed.  Pengelly).  Melrose,. 
is.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Daughter  of  Witches  (Joanna  E.  Wood).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s, 
A  Spider's  Web  (Emilia  Aylmer  Gowing).    Burleigh,    is.  6d. 
The  Seen  and  the  Unseen  (Richard  Marsh).    Methuen.  6s. 
Bunce,  the  Bobby  and  the  Broads  (Fritz  Zorn).    Jarrold.    35.  6d. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack,  and  The  Case  of  George  Dedlow 

(S.  Weir  Mitchell).    Unwin.    3^.  6d. 
The  Autobiography  of  Allen  Lome,  Minister  of  Religion  (Alexander 

Macdougall).    Unwin.  6s. 

History. 

"The  Story  of  the  Nations": — Norway  (Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen). 
Unwin.  51. 

The  South  African  Conspiracy,  or  the  Aims  of  Afrikanderdom  (Fred. 
W.  Bell).  Heinemann. 

Natural  History. 

The  Fauna  of  South  Africa  (W.  L.  Sclater).  Vol.  I.  :  Primates, 
Carnivora  and  Ungulata.    R.  H.  Porter. 

Science. 

The  Path  of  the  Sun  '(William  Sandeman).  Manchester  :  Sherratt 
and  Hughes.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible:  Vol.  III. — Kir-Pleiades  (Edited  by  James 

Hastings).    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  28s. 
Oxford  Church  Text  Books  :  The  Reformation  in  Great  Britain  (H.  O. 

Wakeman  and  Leighton  Pullan).    Rivingtons.  is. 
From  the  Battlefield  to  a  Glorious  Resurrection  ("  Expectans  ").  Gale 

and  Polden.  is. 

Travel. 

Days  in  Galilee  and  Scenes  in  Judcea  (The  Rev.  Alexander  A.  Boddy).. 

Gay  and  Bird. 
Tramping  with  Tramps  (Josiah  Flynt).     Unwin.  6s. 
Seventeen  Trips  through  Somaliland,  and  a  Visit  to  Abyssinia  (Major 

H.  G.  C.  Swayne.    Second  Edition).    London:  Rowland  Ward. 

7^.  6d. 

Verse. 

Attempts  in  Verse  (Charles  H.  Hoole).    Rivingtons.    4s.  6d^ 

Miscellaneous. 
Critical  Studies  ("  Ouida  ").    Unwin.    Js.  6d. 

Darlington's  London  and  Environs  (3rd  edition  revised).    London :. 

Simpkin,  Marshall.  Llangollen  :  Darlington  ;  Municipal  London,. 

1900  (C.  A.  Whitmore).    Black,  is. 
Famous  British  Regiments  (Major  Arthur  Griffiths).    Fisher  Unwin. 

2  s.  6d. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1899 
(Water,  Gas,  &c).    Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Jonathan  Swift).    Dent.    is.  6d.  net. 

Hints  from  Baden-Powell  :  a  Book  for  Boys'  Brigades  (The  Rev. 
R.  L.  Bellamy).    Gale  and  Polden.  is. 

Home  Defence  (an  Old  Adjutant).    Blackwood,    is.  6d. 

Jeffersonian  Cyclopaedia,  The  (Thomas  Jefferson.  Edited  by  John  P. 
Foley).    Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  India  :  Home 
Department  (No.  ccclxxi.).  Calcutta  :  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Government  Printing,  India.    1  rupee  or  is.  6d. 

Temple  Classics,  The: — Critical   and    Historical    Essays  (Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay),  Vol.  I.  ;  The  Romance  of  the  Rose  | 
(W.  Lorris  and  J.  Clopinel.    Englished  by  F.  Sellis),  Vol.  I.  ; 
Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers  (William  llazlitt).    Dent.  1 
is.  6d.  net  each. 

Tudor  Translations,  The,  edited   by  W.  E.    Henley: — Rabelais' 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  (Translated  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  | 
Urquhart  and  Peter  le  Motteux,  annis  1653-1694.    Vol.  III.). 
Nutt. 

True  Imperialism  (T.  G.  Wallace).    Skefiington.  is. 
Tutorial  History  of  English  Literature  (A.  J.  Wyatt).  University 
Correspondence  College.    2s.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September  : — The  Fortnightly 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  Longman's  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The 
Humanitarian,  6d.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ;  The  Windsor,  6d.  ;  The 
School  World,  6^.  ;  The  Century  Illustrated,  U.  4d.  ;  St. 
Nicholas,  is.  ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  International 
Monthly  (August),  25c;  Harper's  Monthly,  is.  ;  The  Art 
Journal,  is.  bd.  ;  The  Paris  Exhibition  (Part  5  of  the  special 
extra  numbers  of  "The  Art  Journal  ''),  is.  6d.  ;  The  ComhiU 
Magazine,  is. 
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For  the  SECOND  and  CONCLUDING 
PART  of  CAPTAIN  HALDANE'S 

"HOW  WE  ESCAPED 
FROM  PRETORIA," 

See 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE 

for  SEPTEMBER.    Price  2s.  6d. 

OF  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  NARRATIVE 

The  spectator  says :  "It  is  as  exciting  a  narrative  as 
anything  in  Dumas." 

Punch  sa)=:  "Since  he  read  'Monte  Cristo '  my  Baronite 
has  not  come  upon  anything  more  stirring." 

The  Number  also  contains: 

THE  VALLEY  OF  ENCHANTMENT.     By  Sir  HERBERT 
MAXWELL. 

AFTER  WILD  GEESE  IN  MANITOBA.     By  C.  HANBURY- 
WILLIAMS. 

LORD  JIM :   A  SKETCH.     By  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 
RODDY  MOR  THE  ROVER.     By  Author  of  "FATHER 
O'FLYNN." 

CHINA.  I  SOME  NEEDS  OF  THE  NAVY 

THE  OLD  GOLF  AND  THE  NEW. 
MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD. 

THE  WAR  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA:  X. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

The  Contents  for  Septe?nber  are  : — 

ILLUSTRATED    INTERVIEW'S.      No.  LXXII.— Mr.    C.    E.  BORCH- 

GREVINK.  By  William  G.  FitzGerald.  Illustrations  from  Photographs 

taken  during  the  Expedition  "  Farthest  South." 
AMBULANCE  DOGS  IN  THE  GERMAN  ARMY.     By  Frederick  A. 

Talbot.    Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
THE    STORY   OF   A   STRANGE   SPECULATION.      By    Neil  Wvnn 

Williams.    Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse. 
THE  BAKING  CURE.    By  W.  B.  Northrop.    Illustrations  from  Photographs 
THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.     By  F.  Anstey.     Chapter  XVIII.  and  Epilogue: 

Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES'S   JOCKEYS.     By  Arthur    F.  Mevrick. 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Facsimiles. 
LIVING  HER  OWN  LIFE.     By  G.  M.  Robins.     Illustrations  by  Sidney 

Paget.  1 
THE  ZEPPELIN  AIR-SHIP. 

Photographs. 
OUR  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

Claude  A.  Shepperson,  R.I. 
DOCTORS'  DIVERSIONS. 

Photographs. 
THE  COFFIN-MAKER  OF  HANGCHOW. 

trations  by  Norman  H.  Hardy. 
PRATT'S  CATS.    By  W.  L.  Alden.    Illustrations  by  J.  F.  Sullivan. 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  ARMY.     By  A.  Conan  Dovle.  Illustr 

Photographs. 
CURIOSITIES.    Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

Price  6d.,  120  Pages,  140  Illustrations. 

To  be  obtained  at  all  Booksellers  and  Newagents,  and  at  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son's 
  Railway  Bookstalls. 


By  Thomas  E.  Curtis.     Illustrations  from 
By  Mrs.  Fred  Maturin.     Illustrations  by 
By  Frederick  Dolman.     Illustrations  from 
By  Carlton  Dawe.  Illus- 
ivan. 

lustrations  from 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 
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EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED   IN  CHINA  OR  THE  TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

(The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 
Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Official  News. 


Personal  News. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  2S.'i.     SEPTEMJiJJIi  JOOO. 

"BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES"  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE.    Bv  Edmund 
Robertson,  Q.C.,  M.P.  {late  Civil  Lord of  the  Admiralty). 

THE  STAFF  WORK  IN  THE  WAR.    By  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  CHINA.    1.  CONFUCIANISM.    By  the  Right  Hon. 
Professor  Max  Muller. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  ITALY.    By  Signor  Giovanni  dalla  Vecchia. 

AMERICAN  IMPERIALISM.    By  Bradley  Martin,  jun. 

OUR  ALLIES  AT  WATERLOO.    By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  "  BRITISH  SAILOR."    By  W.  J.  Fletcher. 

THE  MAIOLICA  OF  SIENA.    By  Langton  Douglas. 

THE  OLDEST  PICTURE-BOOK  OF  ALL.     By  E.  Walter  Maunder 
(Assistant,  Greenwich  Observatory). 

STATISTICS  OF  SUICIDE.    By  Reginald  A.  Skelton. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  COAL.    By  Benjamin  Taylor. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS.    By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR  HOSPITALS.    By  Murray  Guthrie,  M.P. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


Price  2s.  6d.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  SEPTEMBER  Issue  of 

THE    CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Contains  the  following  Articles  : — 

What  to  do  with  China.    By  An  Old  China  Resident. 

"  Intimate  Boxers."    By  E.  H.  Parker. 

Count  Mouravieff  and  his  Successor.    By  W.  T.  Stead. 

Italian  Anarchism.    By  Professor  G.  M.  Fiamingo. 

The  Evidence  of  Design  in  History.    By  William  Larminie. 

The  Colonial  Office  Myth.    By  C  de  Thierry. 

A  Political  Waiter  of  France.    By  Hannah  Lynch. 

Russian  Trade  in  China.    By  G.  Calderon. 

The  Causes  of   the    Cape  Rebellion    and  its  Cure.     By  Fred  e 

Mackarness. 
The  Old  Music  and  the  New.    By  Ernest  Newman. 
Old  Age  Pensions  in  Denmark.    By  Edith  Sellers. 
What  I  Saw  at  Kansas  City.    By  Poultney  Bigelow. 

Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers,  or  0/ 

THE    COLUMBUS    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Columbus  House,  43  and  43A  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


THE    NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

EDITED    BY    L.    J.  MAXSE. 
SEPTEMBER  1900. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  NEW  FAR  EAST.     By  Ignotus. 

THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE.  By  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett,  Bart. 

WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITHDRAW  FROM  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES?  By  John  Foreman. 

CHURCH  PARADE  IN  THE  ARMY.     By  Royal  Artillery. 

THE  SCHOOLBOY'S  VIEW  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS.  By  Ralph  George 
Hawtrey. 

AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.     By  A.  Maurice  Low. 
THE  COAL  PROBLEM.     By  A.  D.  Provand,  M.P. 
DRAWN  MATCHES  AT  CRICKET.     By  W.  J.  Ford. 
EXPRESSION  IN  POETRY.     By  the  Reverend  H.  C.  Beeching. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  FROM  THE  LADIES'  GALLERY.  By 
Grille. 

AN  AFRIKANDER'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  SOUTH 

AFRICA.     By  Adrian  Hofmevr. 
GREATER  BRITAIN. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Just  published,  cloth  elegant,  price  4s.  6d. 

ATTEMPTS  IN  VERSE 

By    CHARLES    H.  HOOLE, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS,  34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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THE  HANFSTAEN6L  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  31  ALL  EAST 


(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


ReprodtlCtionS  in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 
gravure and  Squarellgravure  from  the  works  of    .  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the    .    .  . 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  others  of  the  

MOST    IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS. 


ART   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


Lists  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.       Illustrated  Catalogues,  is. 
INSPECTION  INVITED 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS, 

QUEENS  HALL. 

To-night  and  every  night  at  8.     Robert  Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,    is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.    Season  Tickets,  21s. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET:  ROUND  THE  TOWN  AGAIN. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.         Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  DUKE'S  HEAD  HOTEL,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
Sandringham  and  Hunstanton.  Good  fishing  and  shooting,  and  boating  on  the 
river  Ouse.    Proprietor,  Sydney  Aikey. 

CROWN  REEF  GOLD  JVIINING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

MR.  H.  S.  STARK,  the  Company's  Acting  Manager, 
visited  Johannesburg  in  July,  and,  after  inspection,  reported  that  the 
shafts  and  mine  generally  might  be  considered  in  good  condition,  as  also  the 
machinery  and  plant.  Some  small  repairs,  however,  would  be  necessary,  and 
certain  drills  and  lathes  had  been  taken  away  to  other  properties,  &c.  ;  it  was  hoped 
that  those  would  be  recovered  later.  A  quantity  of  stores  had  been  commandeered 
by  various  Government  officials,  for  which  receipts  had  been  obtained  in  most  cases. 
All  the  house  property  had  been  left  in  good  condition,  and  very  little  looting  of 
personal  effects  left  by  the  Company's  employes  had  been  done.  No  blasting 
whatever  had  been  carried  on  in  the  mine,  broken  rock  only  that  was  lying  in 
the  slopes  and  on  the  surface  having  been  worked  by  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic. 

The  total  value  of  gold  recovered  from  all  sources  during  the  period  in  which  the 
mine  was  being  worked  by  the  said  Government  was  Ao7,8(8  19s.  8d.  Of  this 
amount  50  per  cent.,  equal  to  ,££8,939  9s.  lCd.  was  claimed  by  the  authorities 
as  a  special  war-tax.  From  the  remainder,  the  working  expenses,  equal  to 
,£12,153  7s.  Id.,  were  to  be  deducted. 

l!y  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR, 
120  Bishopsgatc  Street  Within,  E.C.  London  Secretary. 

August  29th,  1900. 

ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

ADVICE    has  been  received  from  the  Company's 
Temporary  Office  at  Cape  Town  to  the  effect  that  the  General  Manager 

had  11  11.  il  Julm  -slung  at  the  end  of  July.    As  the  result  of  his  inspection  of  the 

nunc  properly  and  plant,  he  stated  that  he  anticipated  working  operations  could  be 
resumed  within  a  fortnight  after  the  return  of  the  full  stall' to  Johannesburg. 

By  order, 


uo  BilbOMgBtl  Street  Within,  London.  E.C 
August  29th,  1000. 
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AN  DREW  MOIR, 


London  Secretary. 


the  "STANDARD"  PEN 

44  THE    PRIZE  WINNER 

IN    FOUNTAIN  PENS." 


"THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  FOUNTAIN  PEN,"  Warranted. 

This  Pen  has  a  Substantial  14-carat  Gold  Nib  in  it. 
Every  Variety  of  Points  to  suit  all  writers. 
Holder  is  of  the  best  grade  :ind  finish. 
The  Ink  Feed  and  Ink  Supply  absolutely  reliable. 
Fully  Warranted  in  every  particular. 

Retail  Price,  10/6, 

In  box  complete.     Fine,  medium,  or  broad  points. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  quality  we  will  send  Sample 
Pens  to  anyone 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  5/" 

Money  Returned  if  Pen  is  not  what  we  say. 


MAKERS- 


THE  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO. 

17    NICHOLAS    STREET,  BRISTOL. 


"THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN" 


is  the  same  style,  but  with 
a  Cheaper  Nib,  at  2/6. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M„^„„  .  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers  .  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

LIBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 
prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c. — Myers 
&  Co.,  Booksellers' Row,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Ilolborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  BlRXBKCK,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899)    ..  £4,959,400 

Paid-up  Capital     ..    ..  £1,239,850 

Reserve  Fund       ..        ..       ..       ..       ..  £1,167,820 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principnl  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  nnd  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 
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THE  OLDEST  HORTICULTURAL  NEWSPAPER. 


The  "TIMES"  of  HORTICULTURE. 

FOR  SIXTY  YEARS 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL. 

Its  contributors  comprise  the  most 

Experienced  British  Gardeners, 

and  many  of  the  most 

Eminent  Men  of  Science 

at  home  and  abroad. 


IT  HAS   AN   INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION  FOR  ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS. 


Specimen  Copy  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 
H.  G.  COVE,  41  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

REVUE  DES  REVUES 

Un  Numero  specimen  ET  24  Numeros  par  an. 

sin  dema3.de.  Reyue  d' Europe  et  d' Ame'ripe  g*w**'v*"fr/j- 

Peu  de  mots,  beaucoup  d'idees.  Peu  de  mots,  beaucoup  d'idees. 

Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  l'etranger  on  a  un 
abonnement  d'un  an  pour  la  Revue  des  Revues,  kichement 

ILLUSTREE. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "(Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "la  Revue 
des  Revues  est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  des  plus 
interessantes,  des  plus  passionnantes"  (Francisque  Sarcey)  ;  "  rien  n'est  plus 
utile  que  ce  resume  de  l'esprit  humain"(E.  Zola);  "  elle  a  conquis  une  situation 
brillante  et  preponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres"  {Les 
Debats)  ;  "  la  Revue  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  "  {Figaro)  ',  etc 

La  Revue  parait  le  I"  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois,  publie  des  articles 
inedits  signes  par  les  phis  grands  nonis  francais  et  etrangers. 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus 
dans  les  periodiques  du  monde  entieP,  caricatures  poliliques,  des 
romans  et  nouvelles,  dernieres  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.,  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  la  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedie 
de  4  gros  volumes,  ornes  d'environ  1,500  gravures  et  contenant  plus 
de  400  articles,  Etudes,  nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Tons  les  abonnes  pour  1900  recevront  gratuitement  la  GPande 
Revue  de  1'ExpOSitiOn  de  1900,  richement  illustrh,  et  autres 
primes  de  valeur.    (Consulter  nos  prospectus.) 

On  s'abonne  sans  frais  dans  tons  les  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  et 
de  l'etranger  chez  tous  les  principaux  libraires  du  monde  entier  et  dans 
les  bureaux  de  la  Revue. 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 

NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 

Patroness:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THIS  Association,  which  has  several  Branches  in 
India,  was  founded  in  1871,  wilh  the  following  objects  :— 

1.  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  in  the  people 

of  that  country. 

2.  To  co  operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  social 

reforms. 

3.  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  of 

India. 

The  Committee  (Chairman,  Sir  Steuart  C.  Eavlev,  K. C.S.I.)  organise 
Lectures  on  Indian  subjects,  and  occasional  Soirees,  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  afford  information  and  advice  to  Indians  in  England.  They  also  make  grants 
from  a  Special  Fund  to  the  Branch  Committees  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
of  Teachers,  Home  Classes,  &c,  in  encouragement  of  Education  for  Women. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  with  religion  is  strictly  maintained. 

Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  ;  Life-Membership  payment,  Ten  Guineas. 

The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review  is  supplied  to  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
for  v-  P«t  annum,  post  free,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips,  121  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 
Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  r  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ;  to  Stephen  N.  Fox,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New 
Univeriity  Club,  S.W. ;  or  to  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  Hon.  Sec,  5  Pembridge 
Crescent,  W, 
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"  A  brilliant  book."— Sketch.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 


London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  f,om  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
a  copy  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHV  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Bournemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chester  and  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.         The  Wye  Valley. 
Ross,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Weston  super-Mare. 
Brighton,  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl.   Bangor,   Bettwsycoed,   and  Snowdon. 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth,   Dolgelly,   Harleeh,   Crieeieth,  and  Pwllheli. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


THIRD  EDITION,  ENLARGED.    5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans. 

"What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
volumes?" — The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liz'erpool  Daily  Post. 

"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  references  to  all  streets  and 
places  of  interest. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 
London  :   Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers'. 

CRANE'S  UNIVERSAL  MANUALS 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

FRENCH  MADE  EASY  FOR  SELF-LEARNERS.  By 

C.  E.  Hartley.  Comprising  the  most  Essential  Parts  of  the  Grammar,  a  Full 
Explanation  of  the  Correct  Pronunciation,  Lessons  in  Conversation,  and  a  List 
of  over  5,000  French  Words  and  Phrases  in  Common  Use. 

COTTAGE  AND   DAIRY   FARMING;  or,  How  to 

Cultivate  from  Two  to  Twenty  Acres,  including  the  Management  of  Cows, 
Pigs,  and  Poultry,  and  the  Making  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  By  Martin  Doyle 
and  J.  Dakton. 

THE     NEWSPAPER    DICTIONARY,    Classical  and 

Foreign  Quotations,  Proverbs,  Words,  Expressions,  and  Phrases  of  frequent 
occurrence,  Translated  and  Explained.    By  Charles  Hartley. 

CARVING   MADE   EASY;    or,  Practical  Instructions 

whereby  a  Complete  and  Skilful  Knowledge  of  the  Useful  Art  of  Carving  may 
be  attained.    By  A.  Merrythought. 

THE    GARDENER'S    RECEIPT    BOOK,  containing 

Methods  for  Destroying  all  Kinds  of  Vermin  and  Insects  injurious  to  the 
Garden,  with  Preventives  and  Cures  for  the  different  Diseases  of  Plants,  and 
Directions  for  the  Preservation  of  Trees,  Fruit,  Flowers,  &c,  &c.  By  William 
Jones.    Eighth  Edition. 

CUTHILL  (JAMES)— THE  GARDENER'S  MANUAL 

of  the  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  ths 
Vine. 

MARKET  GARDENING  :  Giving  in  detail  the  various 

Methods  adopted  by  Gardeners  in  growing  the  Strawberry,  Rhubarb,  Filberts, 
Early  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Sea  Kale,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Beans, 
Peas,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Water  Cress,  &c.    By  James  Cuthill,  F.R.H.S. 


EVERYONE  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR  ;  or,  The  Household 

Medical  Guide.    By  Dr.  Ambrose.    254  pages.    60th  Thousand. 

POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  :  Their  Varieties,  Manage- 

ment,  Breeding,  and  Diseases.  By  Hugh  Piier.  A  New  and  Thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.    By  James  S.  Gould,  Author  of  "  My  Canary  Book." 

EVERYONE'S  HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  BREEDING- 

BIRDS.  By  W.  Percival  Westell.  Containing  a  complete  description  of 
all  Birds  known  to  Breed  in  the  British  Isles,  their  Habits,  Nests,  Eggs,  &c. 


All  the  above  books  car  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  be 
sent  direct  from  the  Publisher  on  receipt  of published  price. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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ROBINSON  GROUP  OF  MINES. 

THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES. 


The  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company  have  received  the  Reports  from  the 
Managers  (Messrs.  James  Ferguson  and  J.  A.  Hebbard)  who  have  recently  visited  and 
thoroughly  examined  the  various  Mines.    The  following  is  their  Report  of  the 

LA  N  G  LA  AG  T  E    EST  AT  E. 


Main  Shaft ;  Boiler  House. — In  this  house  there  are  three  boilers,  as 
follows : — 

Two  which  are  in  perfect  order,  but  which  may  require  some  new  tubes  ;  and  as 
these  may  be  required  in  the  ordinary  course  of  work  they  should  be  ordered.  One 
boiler  has  been  patched  up  in  the  bottom  :  this  was  put  in  during  the  war.  This 
boiler  will  also  require  a  set  of  new  tubes  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent 20  boys  at  Engine  Room  Main  Shaft. 

Main  Hauling  Engine. — In  good  order  with  the  exception  of  a  liner  that  is 
required  on  the  shaft  of  the  loose  drum  ;  but  this  is  not  a  serious  question,  and  can  be 
repaired  at  very  little  cost  and  without  much  delay.  We  saw  the  engine  running 
and  hauling  water  by  the  skips  from  the  nth  level. 

Sinking  Engine. — This  is  in  good  order  and  can  be  run  at  any  time  when 
required. 

Pumping  Engine. — This  is  in  perfect  order,  and  has  been  running  for  some 
time,  but  is  only  required  to  run  for  16  hours  a  day. 

Pump  Plant. — This  is  in  good  order  with  the  exception  of  certain  spares,  which 
have  to  be  replaced,  and  which  we  may  be  able  to  get  in  Johannesburg.  Besides 
this  the  plunger  rods  are  nearly  worn  out,  but  will  last  for  a  long  time,  so  that  we  can 
order  them  from  home  in  time. 

Head  Gear. —  Is  in  good  order,  and  as  mentioned  before,  the  loaded  skips  of 
water  are  being  run  up  and  down  and  tipped  into  this. 

Sorting  Table  is  the  same  as  left  by  the  Company,  and  the  Motor  running  the 
same  is  also  in  good  order,  both  being  under  cover. 

Wire  R0P2S  and  Pulleys  are  in  good  order  now.    A  piece  had  to  be  cut  off 

about  300  feet  long,  because  this  had  not  been  greased  for  nearly  six  months. 

The  Small  Hauling  Engine  for  bringing  ore  from  Robinson  shaft  to  sorting 
table  up  the  incline  is  the  same  as  left  by  the  Company's  men. 

Compressor  House ;  Boiler  Room.— There  are  five  boilers  here,  four  of 
which  are  in  good  order,  but  will  likely  require  some  new  tubes.  One  boiler  wil] 
require  a  complete  set  of  tubes,  which  must  be  ordered  at  once,  but  are  not  required 
until  the  mill  starts  and  stoping  drills  are  necessary. 

Large  Compressor.  — Has  not  been  worked  since  the  Company's  men  left,  and 
is  in  good  condition,  but  will  require  being  overhauled  ;  and  as  new  spare  liners  for 
air  cylinders  are  on  the  mine,  no  trouble  should  be  experienced  in  restarting  this 
compressor.  The  pipe  connections  will  require  to  be  renewed,  but  this  is  not  very 
serious,  as  the  distance  between  the  boilers  and  compressor  is  very  short. 

Small  Compressor.  —The  one  half  of  this  plant  is  now  working  and  supplying 
air  to  the  pumps,  which  are  taking  water  from  the  nth  level  of  the  mine  to  the  9th  I 
although  the  shaft  has  reached  the  12th  level,  no  harm  can  be  done  below  the  9th 
level,  as  very  little  stoping  has  been  done  below  this  level,  and  the  water  can  be 
taken  out  by  the  skips  in  a  fortnight  at  the  utmost  ;  therefore  we  propose  to  stop  the 
air  pump  and  the  skips  until  we  are  allowed  to  get  more  men  on  the  fields,  and  are 
nearer  approaching  work. 

Crusher  House.-  This  has  not  been  touched  since  the  works  were  shut  down, 
and  all  the  brushers  and  the  motors  that  run  them  are  in  good  order,  but,  of  course, 
require  overhauling  before  starting  again. 

Robinson  Shaft.— The  water  is  now  four  feet  above  the  9th  level  flat-sheet 
and  can  rise  no  higher,  as  above  this  level  it  falls  into  the  main  shaft  and  is  pumped 
out  by  the  Cornish  pump. 

The  Head  Gear  is  in  good  order,  but  two  new  cages  will  be  required,  as  those 
now  on  the  surface  are  rusted  and  could  not  be  used  again  with  safety. 

Engine  House,  Robinson  Shaft.  -The  hauling  engine  is  the  same  as  our 

men  left  it,  and  in  good  order.  The  same  applies  to  the  boiler,  which  was  only  erected 

a  short  time  before  work  was  stopped. 

Pumping  Engine.- -This  requires  new  plunimcr  blocks  and  foundations  for  the 
same.  This  will  not  cost  much,  but  will  not  be  required  at  all  when  the  main  shaft 
deals  with  all  the   water,  which  should   bs  at   an  early  date,  after  resuming 

operations. 

200-Stnmp  Mill.  Water  lUDply  tanks  — these  arc  made  of  wood,  but  forlu. 
natcly  have  been  kept  nearly  full  of  water,  so  that  no  great  outlay  will  be  required 
to  put  them  in  good  working  order. 
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Boiler  House. — There  are  11  boilers  in  this  room,  and  as  the  men  before 
leaving  took  out  the  man-hole  doors  after  thoroughly  draining  the  boilers,  they  are 
in  good  condition,  but  some  tubes  may  be  required  for  which  we  are  placing  an 
order  at  once. 

Engine  Room. — The  large  mill  engine  is  in  eood  order,  as  all  the  bright  parts 
and  the  inside  of  cylinders  were  well  greased  before  shutting  down.  We  have  had 
the  cylinder  covers  off  and  found  the  cylinders  in  good  condition.  The  foregoing 
also  applies  to  the  old  mill  engine,  which  is  now,  as  will  be  remembered,  used  as  a 
stand-by  in  case  of  anything  happening  to  the  new  large  engine. 

Electrical  Gear.— All  the  dynamos  are  in  good  condition  and  just  as  we  left 
them,  the  switchboards  being  quite  bright  on  account  of  all  being  under  good 

covering. 

Stamps. — These  are  in  good  order  and  only  require  a  slight  overhauling  ;  the 
bins,  &c,  are  also  in  good  order  ;  vanners  are  the  same.  All  the  plates  on  battery 
and  vanner  tables  have  been  treated  by  some  men  who  were  authorised  by  the  late 
Government  to  use  every  means  to  procure  as  much  gold  from  them  as  possible.  All 
the  plates  have  been  left  intact,  but  are  quite  bare,  and  are  now  the  same  as  new 
plates  when  starting  a  mill. 

Cyanide  Works,  Solution  Shed. — We  found  the  three  large  solution  tanks 
in  good  order  and  almost  full  of  solution.  The  extractor  boxes  have  been  emptied 
of  all  zinc,  which  has  been  moved  by  the  late  Government  ;  the  boxes  are  now  empty 
and  will  require  calking  before  being  used  again,  but  this  is  not  a  serious  matter. 
Motors  for  running  pumps  are  in  good  order.  The  safe  in  Solution  Shed  Office  has 
been  forced,  but  all  records  of  treatment,  &c,  are  intact.  Nothing  of  value  besides 
was  left  in  this  safe,  it  being  only  used  as  an  intermediary  between  the  smelting 
furnace  and  the  Assay  Office  safes. 

Slag.— About  seven  months'  production  was  left  on  the  mine  in  a  closed  shed: 
this  was  found  to  be  intact  besides  all  the  old  crucibles  from  the  smelting  of  several 
years,  which  is  a  valuable  asset. 

Treatment  VatS  for  both  tailings  and  concentrates  are  in  good  order,  and  the 
cranes  are  in  the  same  condition.  Smelting  and  calcining  furnaces  are  the  same 
as  left  when  operations  ceased  in  October,  1899.  Hauling  engine  and  boilers  for 
hauling  sands  from  settling  dams  to  treatment  vats  are  in  good  order. 

Assay  Office. — This  we  found  in  a  d:sgraceful  state.  Whoever  was  in  here  was 
bent  on  malicious  destruction  and  destroyed  four  splendid  assay  and  bullion  balances. 
The  Transvaal  Government  also  removed  our  complete  set  of  platinum  crucibles,  &c, 
which,  we  are  informed,  are  at  the  Mint  in  Pretoria.  The  balances  were  destroyed 
by  bending  all  the  parts  so  that  none  could  be  used  unless  repaired  by  the  makers  in 
London  or  some  experienced  local  man.  The  large  balances  for  weighing  bullion 
are  in  good  order. 

Mine. — As  Mr.  Pierce,  the  Manager  of  the  Robinson  South  African  Hanking 
Company  here,  obtained  permission  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  mine  we  found 
this  in  a  very  good  state.  The  water  is  now  just  above  the  ftet-sheet  of  the  nth 
level  station,  Main  Shaft,  and  if  the  supply  of  coal  is  kept  up  (of  which  there  is  very 
little  doubt)  then  no  damage  can  be  done  to  the  workings  of  the  mine. 

The  water  in  the  Marcus  Shaft  after  rising  to  the  8th  runs  to  the  Robinson 

Shaft  and  is  pumped  through  the  Main  Shaft,  which  is  connected  with  the  Robinson 
Shaft  at  the  9th  level,  so  that  all  the  water  we  have  to  pump  out  of  the  mine  will  be 
between  the  8th  and  9th  level,  Marcus  Shaft,  and  from  the  9th  to  12th  level  in  the 
Main  Shaft,  and  should  only  take  a  very  short  time  to  accomplish.  In  the  meantim 
no  damage  can  be  done  by  the  water  lying  here.  The  Stores  have  been  practically 
emptied  of  all  articles  such  as  candles,  fuse,  oils,  &c,  which  has  apparently  been 
done  on  all  the  mines. 

We  are  preparing  a  complete  list  of  urgent  and  necessary  requirements  for  the 
future. 

Reports  similar  to  the  above  have  been  issued  by  the  Directors  of  Block  "  1!,'" 
Latiglaagtc  Star  ;  Porgcs  Randfontein  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited  ;  South 
Randfontein  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited  ;  North  Randfontein  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Limited  ;  Robinson  Randfontein  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited 
Block  "A,"  Randfontein  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited;  Mynpacht  Rand- 
fontein Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited  :  and  Ferguson  Randfontein  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Limited.    Want  of  space  prevents  our  printing  these  reports  in  full. 

The  additional  machinery  which  it  is  intended  to  erect  at  the  various  Rand- 
fontein Mines  (to  increase  and  facilitate  their  producing  capacity),  and  which  is  in 
part  already  on  its  way  to  South  Africa,  was  tendered  for  by  Knglish,  American,  and 
other  manufacturers,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  London  agents  of  this 
group  of  mines  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenders  accepted  emanate  from 
English  manufacturers. 
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EXPERT  ANALYSTS, 

Navy  and  Army  Surgeons,  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health  will  tell  you  that 


GNTSERRAT 


9f 


LIME-FRUIT  JUICE 


is  the  PUREST  and  BEST,  and  the  most  Cooling, 
Refreshing,  and  Healthful  Drink.  It  has  the  Real 
Taste  and  flavour  of  the  Fresh  Fruit,  being  pressed 
from  the  famous  "  MONTSERRAT "  Cultivated 
Lime-Fruit. 


LORD  KITCHENER, 

The  hero  of  Omdurman,  selected  "  Montserrat "  for  the  Troops  in  the 

Soudan  Campaign. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  ALSO  OBTAINED  SUPPLIES  FOR  PHILIPPINE 

AND  CUBAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

"Montserrat"  Lime- Fruit  Juice  and  Cordials  are  Sold  by  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Wine  Merchants  everywhere. 
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THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  commences  on  October  1st. 
The  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held  in  the  College  Library  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 1st,  Dr.  Gilbart  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom  ;  nearly  800  beds  are  in  constant  use, 
and  no  beds  are  closed.  Bein?  the  only  general  hospital  for  East  London — i.e.,  for 
a  million  and  a  half  people — the  practice  is  immense.  In-patients  last  year,  13,234  ; 
out-patients,  180,638  :  accidents,  20,068  ;  major  operations,  2,508. 

APPOINTMENTS.— Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  patients,  more  appoint- 
ments, salaried  and  resident,  are  open  to  students  than  at  any  other  hospital.  Sixty 
qualified  appointments  are  made  annually,  and  more  than  150  Dressers,  Clinical 
Clerks,  &c,  appointed  every  three  months.  All  are  free  to  students  of  the  College. 
Holders  of  resident  appointments  have  free  board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. — Thirty-four  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are 
given  annually.  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  offered  in 
September. 

_  Special  Classes  are  held  for  the  University  of  London  and  other  higher  Examina- 
tions. Special  entries  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  can  be  made.  Qualified 
Practitioners  will  find  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  rarest  diseases. 

A  reduction  of  15  guineas  is  made  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE. — The  new  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms for  Bacteriology,  Public  Health,  Operative  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
&c,  and  the  new  Clubs  Union  Rooms,  are  n^w  in  full  use. 

The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  Hospital. 

Luncheons  and  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  at  the  Students' 
Club. 

The  Metropolitan  and  other  Railways  have  stations  close  to  the  Hospital  and 
College. 

For  prospectus  and  information  as  to  residence,  &c,  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

Mile  End,  E. 


JJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  4Ala  Q)0 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14/6  8/3 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 


17/6  9/9 


8  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  Including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  of  1900-1901  will  OPEN 
on  TUESDAY,  October  2,  when  the  Prizes  will  be  distributed  at  three  P.M., 
by  Sir  William  MacCormac,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  in  the  Governors'  Hall. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  viz., 
one  of  ,6150  and  one  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany  or  Zoology  for  first  year's  students;  one  of  ,£50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry  (any  two)  for  third  year's  students  from  the  Universities. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  ^300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  preliminary  scientific  and 
intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 
All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 
Club  rooms  and  an  athletic  ground  are  provided  for  students. 

The  school  buildings  and  the  hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  medical 
secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 

A  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  medical  secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen  and  others  who  receive  students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  medical  secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  London.— FULL  COURSES 
for  MATRICULATED  STUDENTS  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering, 
Medicine,  and  Theology  at  composition  fees,  or  students  may  attend  the  separate 
classes. 

Preparations  for  all  Examinations  of  the  London  University. 
NEXT  TERM  commences  THURSDAY,  October  4. 
There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  Resident  Students. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King's  College, 
London,  W.C. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  &  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc. 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on  October  1st,  and 
continue  till  July  1901.  Attendance  on  this  Class  counts  as  part  of  the  five  years' 
curriculum.  .  . 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  £ai,  or  £iS  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital ;  or  single 
subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 
A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

LONDON  (ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL)  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE  FOR  WOMEN, 

8  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  MONDAY, 
October  1,  with  an  Introductory  Address  by  Miss  Aldrich-Blake,  M.S., 
M.S..  at  4  p.m.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  .£125  in  one  sum,  or 
j£i35  in  four  instalments.    Fees  for  Preliminary  Scientific  Classes,  £21. 

The  prospectus,  giving  full  information  as  to  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships, 
can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Douie,  M.B.,  Secretary. 

E.  GARRETT  ANDERSON,  M.D.,Dean. 
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WARD,  LOCK  &JO JEW  NOVELS. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  GUV  BOOTIIBV. 

A  Prince  of  Swindlers.  5s. 

The  Morning  Leader  says  : — "One  of  the  best  books  of  adventure 
standing  to  the  name  of  an  author  who  is  chiefly  known  for  stories  of 
that  class.  Simon  Came  is  a  singularly  ingenious  and  fascinating 
scoundrel." 

A  Prince  of  Swindlers.  5s. 

The  Scotsman  says: — "Of  absorbing  interest.  The  exploits  are 
described  in  an  enthralling  vein." 

Lloyd's  News  says: — "After  'Dr.  Nikola'  this  is  Mr.  Boothby's 
best  book.  Mr.  Boothby  in  Simon  Carne  has  invented  a  singular 
being,  quite  as  fascinating  as  the  ubiquitous  Doctor  Nikola." 


THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

By  "ORME  AGNUS.' 

Jan  Oxber.  3s.  6d. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : — "'Jan  Oxber'  is  a  genuinely  strong 

piece  of  work.    Mr.  Agnus  has  achieved  a  remarkable  task  Jan 

Oxber  is  a  very  striking  character,  and  his  tragic  story  is  told  with 
unforced  pathos  and  unexaggerated  truth,  and  contains  an  absolutely 
classical  instance  of  unconscious  rustic  humour.  Better  than  anything 
of  the  kind  which  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  '  Jan  Oxber  '  deserves 
a  very  notable  success." 

Jan  Oxber,  3s.  6d. 

The  Spectalor  says : — "  The  author  is  one  of  our  ablest  interpreters 
of  rural  manners.  This  is  a  vigorous  and  well-told  narrative,  highly 
interesting,  while  the  volume  closes  on  a  note  of  robust  and  genial 
humour." 

The  Liverpool  Post  says  : — "  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more 
humanly  interesting  novel  than  '  Jan  Oxber.'  " 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  HEADON  PULL, 
Author  of  "By  a  Hair's  Breadth,"  "Queen  of  the  Night,"  &c. 

Caged.  6s. 

The  Literary  World  says: — "And  it  is  because  the  story  is  so 
excellently  told,  the  threads  so  carefully  gathered  up,  the  descriptions 
so  vivid,  and  the  interest  so  sustained,  that  we  have  found  such  delight 
in  It" 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  says  : — "  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Headon 
Hill  for  more  than  one  hair-raising  tale,  but  for  absolutely  absorbing 
excitement  '  Caged'  would  be  hard  to  beat." 


E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENIIEIM'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.  6s. 

By  E.'  PHILLIRS  ■  OPPENHEIM, 
Author  of  "  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin,"  "  A  Man  and  his  Kingdom,"  &c. 

The  World  says  :  — "  A  fine,  vigorous,  bustling  story  this,  containing 
some  excellent  characterisation.  A  succession  of  exciting  incidents 
rivet  the  reader's  attention  at  the  commencement  of  the  tale.  Mr. 
Oppenheim  carries  us  along  at  a  fine  rate,  and  may  be  congratulated 
upon  a  most  praiseworthy  and  successful  performance." 


S.  R.  CROCKETT'S  GREAT  ROMANCE. 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  6s. 

The  Echo  says  : — "  For  fit  parallel  to  this  new  spirited  romance  you 
must  go  back  to  Mr.  Crockett's  earlier  work,  like  '  The  Raiders.'  " 


NINE  SPLENDID  3/6  NOVELS, 


The  Man  of  the  Moment.  3s.  6d. 

By  MORICE  GERARD, 
Author  of  "Murray  Murgatroyd,  Journalist." 


Under  Fate's  Wheel.      3s.  6d. 

By  LAWRENCE  L.  LYNCH, 
Author  of  "  Shadowed  by  Three,"  &c. 
In  all  the  world  there  is  no  writer  of  detective  stories  who  has  so 
huge  a  public  as  Lawrence  L.  Lynch.  Not  even  the  creator  of 
"  Sherlock  Holmes  "  can  boast  of  so  immense  a  circulation,  for  more 
than  three  million  copies  of  Lawrence  L.  Lynch 's  books  have  been 
sold.  No  other  writer  of  the  mystery  story  can  arrest  the  reader's 
attention  in  the  very  first  chapter — often  in  the  very  first  paragraph  — 
quite  so  quickly,  and  certainly  no  other  writer  can  sustain  the  interest 
so  well  to  the  end. 


FLORENCE  WARDEN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Love  That  Lasts.     3s.  6d. 

This  new  story  should  be  accorded  a  hearty  welcome,  for  Miss- 
Warden  has  never  written  a  better  story  of  love  and  mystery. 


JOSEPH  HOCKING'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Purple  Robe.  3s.  6d. 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  says  :  — "  A  grand  book,  brilliantly  clever, 
absorbingly  interesting,  and  absolutely  convincing.  Mr.  Hocking  has 
written  many  powerful  novels,  'The  Purple  Robe  '  excels  them  all." 


The  Father  Confessor.     3s.  6d. 

By  DORA  SIGERSON  SHORTER  (Mrs.  Clement  Shorter), 
Author  of  "  The  Fairy  Changeling,"  &c. 
The  Daily  Mail  says: — "A  strange  book,  a  haunting  book,  in 
power  weird,  in  idea  altogether  Celtic,  but  unmistakably  the  book  of 
a  writer  who  can  write  and,  writing,  can  think.  Episode  chases 
episode  with  a  precision  which  would  have  satisfied  Guy  de  Maupassant 
himself,  and  with  all  the  pathos  is  unfailingly  sure  and  true." 


A  STIRRING  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

A  Man  of  His  Age.        3s.  6d. 

By   HAMILTON  DRUMMOND, 
Author  of  "  For  the  Religion,"  &c. 
The  Westminster  Review  says: — "Superior  to  anything  that  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman  has  written.    Every  scene  in  the  story  is  presented  as 
if  we  saw  the  whole  thing  happening  before  our  eyes." 


Agatha  Webb.  3s.  6d. 

By  A.  K.  GREEN, 
Author  of  "The  Leavenworth  Case,"  &c. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  — "The  author  of  '  The  Leavenworth  Case  '  is 
unrivalled  as  the  constructor  of  a  tale  of  mystery,  and  her  new  tale 
fully  bears  out  her  reputation.  Handled  with  an  admirable  skill,  the 
book  never  for  a  moment  flags  in  its  keen  circuitous  interest." 


Should  She  Have  Spoken.  3s.  6d, 

By  ESTHER  MILLER, 
Author  of  "  Spoil  of  the  Gods,"  "  Willow  Wood,"  &c. 
The  Literary  World  says:— "A  strong  novel  replete  with  strong 
events  strongly  narrated.  There  are  a  strength  and  directness  about 
Miss  Esther  Miller,  a  method  of  telling  her  story,  which  are  extremely 
refreshing.  The  plot  is  developed  with  an  admirable  freshness  and 
verve." 


The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Leach.  3s.  6d. 

By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM, 
Author  of  "  The  Star  Child,"  "  Meresia,"  &C. 

The  Court  Journal  says: — "A  clever  novel,  full  of  exciting  inci- 
dents. It  will  be  read  with  avidity,  as  there  is  certainly  not  a  dull 
page  in  it." 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  course  of  events  since  the  Allies  entered  Peking 
has  amply  justified  the  forecasts  that  were  made  of  the 
difficulties  and  dissensions  that  would  arise  amongst 
the  Powers  when  the  Legations  were  rescued.  Affairs 
in  China  are  practically  at  a  deadlock,  of  which  no  man 
or  Government  can  divine  the  issue  unless  it  be  the 
astute  Russians,  who  have  made  a  proposal  that  they 
and  the  other  Powers  shall  quietly  withdraw  from 
Peking  and  then  wait  for  what  may  happen.  This 
prescience  does  not  seem  improbable,  when  the  prompt- 
ness is  considered  with  which  Russia  placed  before  the 
Powers  the  complications  in  which  they  had  become 
involved  by  the  success  of  the  Court  in  escaping  from 
Peking  to  the  old  city  of  Si-ngan.  In  the  motley 
cortege  of  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Princes  that  eluded 
the  Allies  at  Peking,  are  to  be  found  at  once  the  only 
legitimate  source  of  authority  in  China,  and  the  authors 
of  all  the  evils  which  have  brought  the  country  into  its 
present  state  of  chaos.  It  is  precisely  because  the 
removal  to  Si-ngan  has  paralysed  their  action  for  the 
present  that  the  Powers  are  in  their  present  dilemma. 

It  is  not^  difficult  to  see  that  Russia  is  cleverly  taking 
advantage'of  this  embarrassment,  in  order  to  free  herself 
of  the  restraint  which  would  be  placed  on  her  freedom 
of  action  if  a  reformed  government  under  the  control  of 
the  Powers  were  established.  The  situation  is  defined 
for  them  thus  by  Russia.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
military  expedition  should  pursue  the  flying  Court  into 
Shanse.  There  it  is  inaccessible,  and  you  cannot  even 
begin  to  set  up  a  government  for  China  in  the  absence 
of  its  legitimate  sovereign.  His  return  involves  that 
of  the  rest,  and  if  they  are  to  return  it  will  have  to  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  objects  except  that  of  the  mere 
rescue  of  the  Legations,  with  which  you  set  out.  Unless 
Russia  is  to  be  the  complete  mistress  of  the  situation 
some  answer  will  have  to  be  found  to  this  very  shrewd 
argument.  Such  answer  the  various  Courts  of  Europe 
are  now  trying  to  find,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  pre- 
tend that  one  knows  what  it  will  be.  In  all  probability 
no  answer  has  yet  been  found.  What  does  seem  a  little 
clearer  however  since  America  first  startled  Europe  by 
appearing  to  accept  off-hand  the  Russian  proposal  for 
the  evacuation  of  Peking,  is  that  American  politicians 
are  protesting  that  this  was  never  intended,  and  her  own 
citizens  in  China  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that 


they  look  on  such  a  step  as  fatal.  There  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  whatever  the  solution  of  the  crisis 
may  be,  the  growth  of  European  opinion  is  all  towards 
the  determination  that  Peking  must  be  firmly  held. 
Germany  seems  to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  this  and 
her  action  and  Great  Britain's  together  would  be 
decisive. 

In  the  action  of  the  loyal  Viceroys,  whose  aid  may  be 
sought  in  proposing  such  terms  to  the  Empress  as  would 
enable  her  to  resume  a  more  congenial  life  than  she 
can  lead  at  Si-ngan,  and  for  this  purpose  to  bring  to 
bear  on  her  sufficient  inducements  to  persuade  her  to 
dissociate  herself  from  the  sinister  figures  by  whom  she 
is  at  present  surrounded,  perhaps  lie  the  greatest 
possibilities.  There  are  none  in  such  steps  as  the 
Empress  has  so  far  taken  by  her  appointments  as  Peace 
Commissioners  of  the  reactionaries  whose  names  are 
either  known  as  actual  participators  in  recent  events,  or 
who  were  doubtfully  friendly,  as  was  Prince  Ching,  who 
also  happens  to  be,  like  his  fellow  Commissioner  Li  Hung 
Chang,  persona  grata  with  the  Russians.  What  pro- 
spect would  there  be  with  the  Empress  and  her  suite 
back  in  Peking,  her  position  and  that  of  her  courtiers 
being  unchanged,  of  utilising  what  Mr.  Rockhill  terms 
the  "  beautiful  occasion  to  settle  for  all  time  the  status  of 
foreigners  in  China  "  ?  All  would  have  to  be  done  over 
again,  for  nothing  has  yet  been  done  which  impresses  on 
the  Chinese  populace  the  irresistible  conviction  that 
Europe  has  avenged  its  insults  and  safeguarded  its 
future  position.  The  evacuation  of  Peking  would 
appear  to  it  irrefragable  proof  to  the  contrary. 

The  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  "  Standard  "  gives 
a  terrible  account  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the 
Cossacks  along  the  Amur,  on  the  Russian  side.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  slaughtered  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  the  river,  while  houses  were  burnt,  razed  to 
the  ground,  or  looted.  Moreover  it  is  said  that  the  same 
scenes  occurred  in  the  town  of  Blagovescensk  itself — 
"  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  in  a  city  under 
martial  law."  Of  course  the  official  order  attempts  to 
show  that  the  barbarous  behaviour  of  the  Cossacks  has 
been  exaggerated  and  it  makes  hypocritical  assurances 
that  all  Chinamen  will  be  protected  in  the  future. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that,  at  the  very  time  these  atro- 
cities were  being  committed,  the  Russian  press  was  de- 
claiming against  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  Boers  bv 
the  British,  and  the  Russian  Government — while  also 
advocating  with  wondrous  consideration  the  withdrawal 
of  the  allies  from  Peking — was  allowing  its  Cossacks 
to  defy  the  humanitarian  principles  so  eloquently  yet 
uselessly  unfolded  at  the  Peace  Conference  some  fifteen 
months  ago. 
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Events  in  the  Transvaal  appear  to  be  developing 
satisfactorily.  On  1  September  Lord  Roberts,  acting 
under  a  Royal  Warrant,  dated  4  July,  issued  a 
proclamation  which  announced  that  the  Transvaal 
thenceforth  would  form  part  of  Her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's opinion,  the  war  is  practically  over. 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  now  facing  General  Botha  on  the 
road  over  the  mountains  which  command  Lydenbur«. 
It  is  described  as  a  position  of  immense  natura 
strength.  On  the  29th  he  telegraphed  from  Helvetia 
that  few  of  the  enemy  remained  at  that  place  ;  and  on 
the  following  day  he  was  overlooking  Nooitgedacht, 
where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  releasing  1,800  ill- 
fed  and  semi-clothed  British  prisoners.  Mr.  Kruger's 
whereabouts  remains  a  mystery.  It  is  probable  that 
he  is  on  the  railway  ready  to  move  eastwards  when 
occasion  arises.  It  is  said  that  food  is  scarce  among 
the  Boers.  Ladybrand  has  been  relieved,  and  another 
regrettable  incident  thus  avoided.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Boers  accomplished  their  object  in  carry- 
ing away  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  Reports  speak  of 
the  presence  of  armed  Boers  at  Thaba  Nchu,  and  of 
fighting  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloemfontein  Waterworks. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Orange  Colony  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Sailors,  whether  afloat  or  ashore,  are  seldom  careful 
of  the  finer  shades  of  language.  Objurgation  is  their 
daily  bread,  and  they  probably  believe  that  hard  words 
not  only  break  no  bones,  but  hurt  no  feelings.  Captain 
Hedworth  Lambton  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  in  his  letter  to  the  "Times"  this  week  he 
trusts  that  he  is  "  not  lacking  in  the  courtesy  due  to  an 
old  friend  "  when  he  describes  Mr.  Brodrick's  "  flowery 
eloquence  "  as  "  the  easy  optimism  of  a  self-satisfied 
Jack-in-office."  To  the  mere  landlubber  this  phrase 
seems  to  touch  the  extreme  limits  of  controversy 
possible,  we  will  not  say  between  old  friends,  but 
between  gentlemen  in  public  life.  But  let  that  pass. 
Much  of  Captain  Lambton's  criticism  of  the  deficiency 
of  our  artillery  equipment  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Boers  cannot  be  refuted,  and  we  do  not  seek  to 
minimise  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  guns.  But  his  future  constituents  have  a 
right  to  know  under  whose  flag  and  whose  orders 
Captain  Lambton  intends  to  sail. 

That  the  gallant  commander  of  the  naval  brigade  at 
Ladysmith  does  not  sail  under  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr 
Chamberlain  we  all  know.  But  who  is  his  leader? 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  been  emphatically 
described  by  the  ex-Attorney-General  as  "the  only 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party."  But  if  Captain  Lambton 
is  a  follower  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  he 
would  be  well  advised  not  to  harp  too  much  upon 
England's  unpreparedness  for  the  war,  as  it  was 
Sir  Henry  who  declared  in  July  1899  that  "he  saw  no 
reason  for  military  preparations."  But  Captain  Lambton 
may  decline  to  obey  Sir  Henry,  and  declare  that  Lord 
Rosebery  is  his  chief.  Lord  Rosebery,  however,  has 
repeatedly  told  us  that  he  is  a  private  individual,  and 
he  does  not  even  sit  upon  the  front  Opposition  bench 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Or  is  his  leader  Lord  Durham  ? 
What,  by  the  way,  are  Captain  Lambton's  views 
on  domestic  politics?  Is  he  prepared  to  toe  Mi. 
Labouchere's  line  and  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
The  gallant  Captain  is  rather  an  interesting  candidate. 

As  we  said  last  week,  the  power  of  dissolution  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  Salisbur- 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  make  a  premature  dis- 
closure of  his  intentions  even  to  his  colleagues,  still 
less  to  anyone  outside  the  Cabinet.  But  there  are 
certain  physical  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  of  which  certain  officers  con- 
nected with  the  Palace  of  Westminster  have  of  course 
to  be  advised  beforehand.  We  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  summoned  to 
meet  early  in  October,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
voting  more  money  for  the  war.  Had  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  taken  the  advice  which  was  offered  to  him 
from  competent  quarters  in  the  City  and  instead  of  in- 
viting the  public  first  to  subscribe  the  khaki  loan  ami 
then  to  take  up  Exchequer  bonds  asked  early  in  the 


year  for  powers  to  issue  Consols  as  and  when  required, 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  calling  Parliament  to- 
gether in  the  autumn  would  have  been  avoided.  But 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  self-willed,  and 
his  obstinacy  will  probably  do  the  Government  much 
harm.  Whether  Parliament  will  be  prorogued  until 
January  and  then  dissolved,  or  whether  it  will  be  dis- 
solved at  its  rising  next  month,  will  depend,  we  should 
think,  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa, 

The  meetings  of  the  first  and  second  debenture 
holders  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  on  Thursday  unani- 
mously accepted  the  scheme  for  distributing  the  award 
the  substance  of  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Press.  Wisely  the  first  bondholders  did  not  insist  on 
their  pound  of  flesh,  and  wisely  the  second  bondholders 
took  what  they  could  get.  It  now  only  remains  for  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
give  effect  to  the  compromise,  which,  considering  how 
long  the  business  has  dragged  on,  it  may  be  hoped  they 
will  do  with  less  than  the  usual  official  delay.  As  Sir 
Cuthbert  Quilter  said,  it  has  been  a  bitter  object  lesson 
in  arbitration,  and  not  the  first  one  either,  though  we 
trust  it  will  be  the  last,  for  somehow  or  other  England 
generally  comes  out  of  the  arbitration  court  with  consider- 
able loss,  either  of  prestige  or  of  money.  Sir  Cuthbert 
Quilter's  speech  to  the  first  debenture  holders  was  at 
one  time  perilously  near  a  political  disquisition  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  Lord  Palmerston's  and  Lord 
Salisbury's  foreign  policy. 

The  Tsar's  autograph  letter  to  President  Loubet, 
presented  by  Prince  Orusoff  at  Rambouillet  on  Monday 
last,  has  naturally  excited  much  comment  in  the 
Parisian  press.  Although  it  is  generally  accepted  as 
an  expression  of  great  goodwill  towards  France,  it 
nevertheless  shows  in  the  clearest  fashion  that  the  Tsar 
has  no  intention  of  visiting  Paris  this  year — and  this, 
of  course,  has  given  the  Nationalists  another  oppor- 
tunity of  violently  attacking  the  President  and  Ministry 
in  their  most  characteristic  manner.  A  more  shame- 
ful display  of  unpatriotic  feeling  has  never  come 
from  the  anti-Semitic  press  ;  while  in  the  Nationalist 
"  Liberte  "  we  read  that  the  Tsar's  real  reason  for  not 
patronising  the  Exhibition  lies  in  the  "fact "that  he 
refuses  to  be  received  by  "a  Loubet"  and  "a 
Millerand."  The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Russian  Emperor  disapproved  of  General  Galliffet  and 
General  Andre's  treatment  of  Generals  Jamont  and 
Delanne  ;  and  also  that  the  French  Government  made 
a  loan  to  Russia  conditional  on  the  Imperial  visit  to  the 
Exhibition  !  All  this  makes  one  wish  more  than  ever 
that  the  Bill  introduced  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  press 
will  be  passed  by  the  Chamber  as  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Senate.  But  we  fear  that  the  Palais 
Bourbon  will  not  show  itself  so  courageous  as  the 
"  Palais  du  Sommeil,"  and  that  the  Nationalist  and 
anti-Semitic  press  may  safely  make  preparations  for 
continuing  their  infamous  campaign  against  the  in- 
coming Chambers. 

The  reception  of  the  Delegates  of  the  British  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  representing  the  commercial  interests 
of  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  conducted  with 
the  greatest  cordiality  at  Calais  on  Tuesday  last,  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  admirable  speech  delivered  on 
Anglo-French  relations  by  M.  Darquier,  the  President 
of  the  Calais  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After  welcoming 
the  visitors  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  M.  Darquier 
p aid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  "revered  and  respected 
Sovereign,  the  noble  and  august  Queen  Victoria,"  and 
strongly  condemned  those  who,  by  their  cowardly  and 
unchivalrous  attacks,  had  jeopardised  the  reputation  held 
by  the  French  people  as  being  invariably  "  amiable," 
"courteous,"  and  "  polite."  Nor  did  M.  Darquier  lose 
this  opportunity  of  insisting  upon  the  importance,  both 
moral  and  commercial,  of  a  friendly  feeling  between 
England  and  France;  and  Lord  Avebury,  in  reply, 
declared  that  "  war  between  the  two  countries  would 
be  an  evil  so  terrible  that  one  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
it  for  one  moment."  In  Paris  the  three  hundred 
Helegates  met  with  the  same  cordial  and  eminently 
satisfactory  welcome  from  M.  Millerand  ;  and  the  pro- 
eeedings,  happily,  were  entirely  free  from  the  disagree- 
able incidents  that  took  place  when  SirEdmond  Monson 
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— at  the  same  highly  important  ceremony  —made  his 
famous  reference  to  the  "  pin-pricking  "  policy  of 
France. 

It  is  again  rumoured  by  the  "Libre  Parole"  that 
President  Loubet  will  reinstate  Captain  Dreyfus  and 
Colonel  Picquart  after  the  Exhibition,  and  also  pardon 
the  High  Court  exiles  and  prisoner.  That  accomplished, 
he  will  resign.  In  the  days  of  Felix  Faure,  Elysee 
news  in  the  "  Libre  Parole  "  was  occasionally  reliable — 
for  Gyp,  M.  Drumont's  ardent  collaborator,  was  one 
of  the  late  President's  most  intimate  friends  and  often 
received  "  copy  "  from  his  hands  as  a  particular  favour. 
Now,  however,  the  report  may  safely  be  disregarded  ; 
and  Parisians  need  not  fear  the  troublesome  reappear- 
ance of  MM.  Deroulede,  Habert,  and  Jules  Guerin  unless 
the  anti-Republican  party  becomes  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  the  chiefs  of  the  existing  regime.  Still,  the 
exiles  at  Saint  Sebastian  keep  themselves  well  before 
the  public  with  stirring  declarations  ;  and  even  the 
Due  d'Orleans  has  come  into  notice  again  with  a 
patriotic  letter  to  the  "  Soleil "  wherein  he  says,  "I 
have  defended  the  Army — the  honour  and  safeguard  of 
the  country.  I  have  denounced  Jewish  Cosmopoli- 
tanism and  Freemasonry — the  ruin  and  dishonour  of 
the  country.  To  reform  in  order  to  preserve — that  is 
my  programme  in  its  entirety."  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  earthly  chance  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  ever  being 
allowed  to  introduce  reforms  and  pursue  his  pro- 
gramme. His  position  was  never  more  hopeless,  for 
the  contempt  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  all  patriotic 
Frenchmen  was  never  stronger. 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  our  prognosti- 
cations regarding  the  recent  unrest  in  the  Balkans  have 
not  been  falsified.  A  mere  misunderstanding  is  not  a 
casus  belli  for  such  prudent  sovereigns  as  King  Charles 
and  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  must  have  realised  long  ago 
that,  beyond  a  remote  reversion  in  Macedonia,  no  sort 
of  pretext  for  a  quarrel  obscured  their  horizon.  More- 
over, as  we  anticipated,  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  has  lost 
no  time  in  condemning  the  unruly  conspiracies,  which 
had  provoked  the  warm  protests  of  his  neighbour, 
and  he  threatened  even  abdication  if  his  wishes  were 
not  respected.  Each  country  has  now  for  many  years 
pursued  those  paths  of  prudence  and  patient  industry, 
which,  though  not  always  easy  to  discover  in  the  Balkans, 
are  the  only  avenue  to  permanent  prosperity,  and  we 
trust  that  there  may  be  no  further  deviation  from  them. 
Some  clouds  of  irritation  will  remain  awhile,  but  the 
storm  is  not  to  be  regretted  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have 
cleared  the  air.  Indeed,  so  homogeneous  are  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Balkan  States  that  there  is  no 
extravagance  in  looking  forward  to  an  amoris  inle- 
gratio  afcer  the  explosion  of  these  neighbours'  ire. 

Queen  Victoria's  cordial  congratulations  to  the 
Padisha  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee  will  not  only  find 
a  sympathetic  echo  throughout  our  Muhammadan 
Empire  but  will  evoke  many  sentiments  which  have 
been  suffered  to  slumber  in  this  country.  Though  we 
continue  to  regard  the  Turk  as  an  intruder  in  Europe, 
though  some  of  us  would  like  to  impose  the  doubtful 
benefits  of  a  constitution,  every  lover  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  past  times  must  add  his  tribute  to  the  rejoicings 
which  are  now  in  progress  on  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
fury  of  prejudice  and  misunderstanding,  whereby  Abdul 
Hamid  was  held  personally  responsible  for  certain  de- 
plorable incidents,  is  overpast;  England  no  longer 
expresses  herself  in  the  nasal  notes  of  Exeter  Hall 
or  the  City  Temple  ;  and  we  may  return  ts  pleasanter 
memories  concerning  "  our  ancient  ally."  However 
largely  we  may  admit  shortcomings  in  his  character, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  generous  sympathy 
which  the  Sultan,  almost  alone  among  the  ruiers  of  the 
earth,  exhibited  during  our  recent  difficulties,  and  our 
soldiers  are  not  likely  to  forget  his  graceful  and  timely 
gift. 

The  Indian  Famine  runs  some  risk  of  dragging  on 
like  an  African  war.  Though  the  weather  conditions 
are  now  favourable  for  agriculture,  field  work  in  full 
swing,  and  the  earlier  autumn  crops  reaching  maturity, 
the  numbers  in  receipt  of  State  relief  are  still  little 
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short  of  the  enormous  total  of  five  millions — a  figure 
never  reached  before  at  the  worst  stage  of  any  famine. 
An  encouraging  feature  however  is  that  the  great 
relief  camps  are  being  abandoned  and  the  pressure  is 
now  on  gratuities  distributed  to  the  people  at  their 
own  homes.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
When  the  labourers  return  home  many  of  them  require 
assistance  till  they  can  settle  down  again  to  their  usual 
occupations.  The  relief  can  then  be  quietly  and 
gradually  withdrawn.  These  operations  demand  great 
firmness  as  well  as  great  prudence.  Laxity  will  mean 
public  demoralisation  not  less  mischievous  than  famine. 
Lord  Curzon's  action  at  an  earlier  stage  shows  that  he 
fully  grasped  this  danger.  In  his  autumn  tour,  which 
is  now  announced,  he  will  no  doubt  satisfy  himself  that 
the  proper  measures  to  avert  it  are  taken  by  the  local 
authorities. 

The  "  Pioneer"  has  preserved  a  little  gem  of  famine 
literature.  A  district  officer  in  Bombay  reporting  the 
discovery  of  extensive  frauds  by  native  subordinates 
entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  relief  money  and  the 
punishments  he  had  inflicted  on  them,  thus  explains  his 
lenience  towards  one  particular  offender.  "  I  thought 
he  was  not  so  much  fraudulent  as  imbecile.  I  have 
therefore  fined  him  a  month's  pay  and  reverted  him  to 
the  Educational  Department."  The  universities  and 
School  Boards  here  are  clearly  neglecting  a  useful 
function.  Not  to  speak  of  some  directors  of  public 
companies  or  officers  holding  military  commands  in 
Africa,  there  are  many  public  officials  in  Pall  Mall  whom 
recent  events  and  disclosures  indicate  as  suitable  sub- 
jects for  honourable  seclusion  in  the  manner  initiated  by 
the  Bombay  collector. 

The  jealousies  and  heartburnings  which  have  beea 
the  accompaniment  of  Australian  Federation  seem  to 
have  spread  to  the  offices  of  the  Agents-General  in 
London.  It  has  always  been  understood  that  when  the 
Southern  Colonies  managed  to  sink  their  provincial 
differences  sufficiently  to  render  unity  possible,  the  half- 
dozen  petty  ambassadors  hitherto  retained  in  the  capital 
of  the  Empire  would  be  no  longer  necessary.  The  six 
Australian  Agents-General  are  destined  to  disappear  in 
a  single  Australian  High  Commissioner.  Who  is  that 
High  Commissioner  to  be?  The  question  moves  certain 
sections  of  Australian  opinion  hardly  less  than  the 
problem  of  the  capital.  An  excellent  compromise  no 
doubt  would  be  the  appointment  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke, 
the  doyen  of  the  Agents- General,  as  the  first  representa- 
tive of  United  Australia.  But  that  would  leave  unsolved 
the  further  problem,  what  is  to  become  of  the  present 
Agents-General?  That  the  several  States  will  have 
special  representatives  in  London  is  fairly  certain,  but 
they  will  be  merely  chief  clerks  of  departments.  Will 
the  Agents-General  consent  to  be  that  ?  Hardly.  They 
will  take  the  same  view  of  their  personal  dignity  that 
each  province  has  taken  of  its  corporate  dignity  in  the 
past.  They  will  not  consent  to  be  subordinate  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole,  but  will  discover  that  political 
exigencies  in  the  Colonies  demand  their  immediate 
return  to  Australia. 

Novelty  in  the  Presidential  addresses  of  the  British 
Association  gatherings  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
every  year.  In  this  respect  Sir  William  Turner's 
address,  which  went  to  prove  as  the  Bishop  of  Ripon 
is  reported  punningly  to  have  said  that  "  life  is  a  cell," 
falls  short  of  those  delivered  by  several  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  had  no  startling  new  theory  to  enunciate, 
but  his  address  is  hardly  the  less  valuable  on  that 
account.  It  sums  up  learnedly  the  history  of  the 
biological  discoveries  of  the  century.  Nor  do  we  find 
in  the  departmental  addresses,  admirable  and  eclectic 
though  they  are,  anything  especially  new.  We  are 
only  astonished  at  the  literary  grace  with  which  so 
many  of  the  presidents  of  sections  adorn  such  abstruse 
and  practical  problems  as  those  dealt  with  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Larmor,  Prof.  W.  H.  Perkin,  Prof.  Sollas, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Binnie.  Sir  George  Robertson  in 
his  address  on  the  Expansion  of  the  Empire  was  chiefly 
concerned  to  know  when  and  where  the  process  will 
end.  The  British  Empire,  as  he  showed,  is  one  of 
magnificent  distances,  which  have  shrunk  under  the 
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influence  of  steam  and  electricity.  The  shrinkage  is 
scientific  only.  The  Empire  grows  despite  all  efforts 
to  avoid  the  absorption  of  small  and  backward  States  ; 
expansion  will  cease  only  when  our  frontiers  march  with 
those  of  other  Great  Powers. 

The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  as  a  naval  officer  and  a 
mountaineer,  was  pre-eminently  qualified  to  beat  the 
Arctic  record,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  learn  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Dr.  Nansen's  record  stood 
at  latitude  86  deg.  14  min.  ;  the  Duke  went  as  far  as 
86  deg.  33  min.  His  journey  will  no  doubt  prove  as 
interesting  scientifically  as  Dr.  Nansen's.  It  was 
accomplished  under  conditions  which  taxed  the  resources 
of  the  leader  and  the  powers  of  endurance  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  utmost.  Four  members  died  of  hard- 
ship, and  to  such  straits  were  the  party  reduced  that 
they  had  to  eat  their  sledge-dogs,  the  only  variant  on 
their  diet  being  the  flesh  of  the  bears  which  they  were 
lucky  enough  to  shoot.  The  Duke's  triumph  is  the 
outcome  of  persistent  observation  and  effort  to  find  a 
way  further  north  than  any  explorer  has  hitherto 
attained. 

Trades  unionism  in  its  parliament  at  Huddersfield  has 
been  as  little  interesting  as  the  Parliament  of  general 
politics.  There  was  a  lack  of  those  special  subjects  which 
working  men  are  competent  to  discuss,  and  the  intro- 
ductory address  of  the  President  does  not  compensate 
when  it  wanders  as  Mr.  Pickles'  did,  into  the  regions 
of  theoretical  and  philosophical  economical  and  social 
questions.  Last  year  there  were  seventy-nine  resolutions 
on  the  agenda  :  this  year  there  are  thirty-eight.  Most 
of  them  are  only  of  technical  interest  to  trade  unionists 
themselves,  but  the  ordinary  person  can  at  least  appre- 
ciate the  humour  of  the  reference  to  the  well-known 
"besetting"  case  of  Lyons  v.  Wilkins.  Costs  of 
^170  have  been  paid  to  the  solicitors  and  "  there  is 
hope  of  getting  them  back,"  first  because  the  legal 
profession  is  so  just  and  generous,  and  secondly  because 
it  will  be  no  loss  to  the  profession,  as  it  is  proposed  to 
hand  over  the  money  to  the  Belfast  Union  of  Butchers 
to  prosecute  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  !  More 
serious  is  Mr.  Bell's  reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Farwell's 
decision  in  the  Taff  Vale  case  granting  an  injunction 
against  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
for  besetting.  This  surprises  all  previous  legal  notions 
as  to  the  liability  of  societies  as  such  :  and  the  opinion 
of  the  profession  is  doubtful  as  to  its  correctness.  There 
will  be  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  point  is 
extremely  important. 

Close  upon  the  warnings  given  by  eminent  doctors 
and  writers  in  magazines,  comes  the  plague  itself. 
For  some  time  they  have  been  calling  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  it  appearing  in  European  or  English 
ports  ;  and  although  we  believe  that  they  spoke  some- 
what wildly  in  the  beginning,  we  regret  that  they 
were  not  listened  to  with  more  consideration  and 
attention.  No  new  cases  of  the  plague  have  been 
recorded  in  Glasgow  since  Tuesday  afternoon  ;  and 
Dr.  Chalmers,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  takes  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation.  But  even  if  Glasgow  is 
spared  panic  by  the  news  that  the  plague  has  been 
successfully  stamped  out,  its  commerce  will  suffer 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  authorities,  of  course, 
have  been  anxiously  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  trace 
the  sources  of  the  epidemic ;  but  since  they  have 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  yet,  and 
since  foreign  countries  still  continue  to  proclaim 
quarantine,  the  situation  is  regarded  with  great  con- 
cern. The  action  of  the  United  States  is  particularly 
disturbing,  on  account  of  the  great  Transatlantic  trade 
done  by  Glasgow.  America  cannot  be  blamed  for 
imposing  quarantine  on  all  passengers  from  Scotland, 
but  we  do  not  see  why  all  "  passengers  from  the  British 
Isles  "  should  be  affected. 

There  are  people  who  predict  that  the  Central  London 
Railway  will  have  the  result  of  promoting  a  friendly 
feeling  among  all  classes,  of  making  everyone  amiable 
and  polite.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  must 
travel  side  by  side,  argue  these  enthusiasts  ;  the  man 
in  the  silk  hat  will  get  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
workman,  while  the  roughest  navvy  will  enjoy  the  same 


privileges  as  the  most  insufferable  City  clerk.  Demo- 
cracy, in  fact,  will  flourish  as  it  has  never  flourished 
before;  an  "entente  cordiale  "  will  spring  up  between, 
the  poor  and  the  rich.  But,  with  due  regard  to  these 
blithe  optimists,  we  must  confess  that  this  friendly  state 
of  affairs  shows  no  sign  yet  of  establishing  itself.. 
Distinct  instances  are  on  record  of  ill-feeling  between 
the  silk-hatted  one  and  the  workman,  and  many  an 
exchange  of  unflattering  epithets  between  the  navvy  and 
the  City'clerk.  Nor  can  these  sad  misunderstandings  be 
attributed  in  any  way  to  the  heat.  The  sudden  transi- 
tion from  the  street  to  the  tunnel  below  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  most  refreshing  experience ;  indeed,  we  feel 
that  the  change  will  be  a  distinct  drawback  to  the  new 
Central  Railway  in  winter  unless,  as  may  possibly 
happen,  it  is  found  to  be  warmer  there  than  in  the  out- 
side world.  Possibly  however  at  the  best  harmony  will 
never  reign  so  successfully  on  this  new  underground 
as  to  warrant  its  directors  adopting  the  words  "Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity  "  as  an  entirely  appropriate  motto. 

Although  we  fear  that  the  correspondence  in  the 
"Times"  against  "latter-day  journalism"  will  not 
have  the  eminently  desirable  effect  of  improving  the 
tone  of  certain  London  papers,  we  should  like  to  think 
that  it  will  at  least  induce  them  to  abandon  their  im- 
pudent habit  of  circulating  false  news.  Not  so  long  ago 
the  English  press  was  generally  recognised  to  be  the 
most  honourable  and  reliable  in  the  world,  and  although 
it  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  particularly  brilliant  "  style,"  it 
has  generally  been  free  from  the  vulgarity  and  sickly 
sentimentality  that  are  provided  for  the  newspaper 
readers  of  the  United  States.  Now,  however,  our 
position  in  the  journalistic  world  is  no  longer  entirely 
impeccable  :  we  are  liable  to  be  misjudged  by  foreigners 
through  certain  of  our  inferior  papers,  just  as  French- 
men are  often  misjudged  by  the  ignorant  through  the 
"  Intransigeant,"  "  Libre  Parole,"  and  "  Patrie."  Nor, 
indeed,  is  the  comparison  quite  a  just  one — for,  in  spite 
of  the  falsehoods  and  slanders  of  the  French  press,  its 
articles  are  invariably  brilliantly  written  ;  while  those 
produced  by  our  "  new  journalists  "  are  at  once  vulgar 
and  illiterate.  Time,  unfortunately,  has  shown  that 
American  journalism  is  exceedingly  popular  in  England  ; 
but  time  may  also  bring  about  a  revolution  in  public 
taste. 

The  general  improvement  in  markets  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  issue  has 
been  well  sustained  during  the  past  week.  The  volume 
of  business  transacted,  if  not  large,  has  been  sufficient 
to  make  changes  worth  following.  News  from  South 
Africa  and  the  Far  East  has  contained  nothing  to 
lessen  the  confidence  felt  in  the  City  that  all  will 
come  right  sooner  or  later.  A  further  upward  move- 
ment has  again  to  be  recorded  in  English  Rails. 
Amongst  the  heavier  London  and  North-Western  at 
180^  have  risen  1,  and  Midland  Deferred,  at  76I, 
have  risen  ij-.  The  improvement  in  Southern  Stocks 
has  been  more  pronounced,  Brighton  Deferred  having 
risen  from  136  to  139I  and  Dover  Deferred  from  66|  to 
69.  In  South  American  securities  Argentine  Funded 
and  Buenos  Ayres  Waterworks  have  been  in  demand 
and  show  slight  improvements  at  944  and  76^  respec- 
tively. The  feature  however  in  this  department  has 
been  the  German  buying  of  the  Argentine  Four  per 
Cent.  1889  Railway  loan,  which  has  risen  from  56] 
to  59J.  There  have  been  inquiries  for  both  Brazilian 
and  Chilian  securities,  and  Chinese  issues  are 
all  slightly  better.  South  African  mines  have 
shown  distinct  signs  of  coming  into  favour 
again  and  call  money  has  been  paid  on  Goldfields, 
East  Randt  and  Rand  Mines.  Some  misapprehension 
appears  to  exist  concerning  the  splitting  of  the  last- 
named  shares.  The  shares  were  split  previous  to  the 
war  but  cannot  be  dealt  in  on  this  new  basis  of  four 
shares  for  the  existing  one  until  the  company's  offices 
in  Johannesburg  are  reopened,  and  this  depends  on 
Lord  Roberts.  Mr.  de  Witte's  announcement  in  Paris 
that  Russia  requires  no  money  has  helped  to  strengthen 
the  Money  Market,  and  the  improvement  in  gilt-edged 
securities  has  been  fairly  general— New  India  Three 
per  Cent,  closed  yesterday  2  \  jj  premium;  the  National 
War  Loan  ]  discount  and  Consols  98 J. 
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CHANGING  THE  CAPITAL. 

CHANGES  of  capital  have  been  frequent  in  the  long 
history  of  China  ;  but  they  have  been  coincident 
usually  with  changes  of  dynasty  :  it  was  an  exception 
when  the  second  Ming  emperor  transferred  his  Court, 
five  hundred  years  ago,  from  Nanking  to  Peking.  The 
Manchus  stayed  where  they  found  power  centred  ;  but 
the  thought  of  removal  has  been  mooted  more  than 
once  in  recent  years.  Gordon  hinted  at  its  advisability, 
at  the  time  of  the  Kuldja  difficulty  with  Russia,  in  1880  ; 
but  the  answer  then  was  that  removal  from  Peking 
would  mean  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty  and  was, 
therefore,  beyond  the  pale  of  consideration.  It  has 
been  revived  of  late  seemingly  as  a  counsel  of  despair. 
When  it  seemed  possible,  four  years  ago,  that  the 
Japanese  arms  might  be  carried  to  Peking,  the  thoughts 
of  the  Emperor's  advisers  turned  to  Si-ngan,  the  capital 
of  Shense  ;  and  Si-ngan  has  been  chosen,  apparently, 
as  a  place  of  refuge,  to-day.  The  motive  is  supposed 
to  be  to  escape  from  the  external  pressure  to  which 
Peking  is  liable  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  coast ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  black  care  will  accompany 
the  rider  still  ;  for  the  foreigner  has  come,  this  time,  to 
stay,  and  no  change  of  sky  will  enable  the  Inner  Council 
to  evade  the  changed  conditions  which  he  represents. 
The  idea  of  changing  the  capital  has  found  favour, 
however,  in  other  directions.  It  has  been  conceived 
by  Chinese  Reformers,  who  wish  to  withdraw  the 
Emperor  from  the  evil  influences  of  Peking  and  place 
him  amid  more  genial  surroundings  ;  and  it  has  been 
entertained  by  foreign  statesmen  who  shrink,  after 
recent  events,  from  placing  their  Representatives  again 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  Nanking  has  been  named 
as  an  alternative  ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  if  the 
Emperor  were  free  to  choose,  it  is  the  alternative  he 
would  prefer.  Nanking  is  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese  people  with  the  last  native  Chinese 
dynasty,  and  they  would  like  to  see  a  monarch  who 
commands  their  loyalty,  from  the  desire  he  has  shown 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  Empire,  re-estab- 
lish his  throne  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Yangtze  Valley. 
The  choice  involves  a  choice  of  policies.  Nanking 
would  mean  the  ascendency  of  maritime  influence  : 
Si-ngan  would  mean  subordination  to  land  power.  A 
choice  of  policies  implies  two  parties  ;  for  the  subject 
has  yet  to  be  found  upon  which  people  will  not  take 
different  views.  It  is  possible  that  the  antagonisms 
may  neutralise  each  other,  with  the  result  of  the  Court 
remaining  at  Peking  :  it  is  conceivable  also  that  they 
may  lead  to  a  division  of  the  Empire,  not  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  into  North  and  South. 

Political  gossip,  which  is  as  fertile  in  the  East  as  in 
the  West,  had  it,  twelve  months  ago,  that  Russia 
favours  Si-ngan.  True  or  false,  the  rumour  may  lend 
interest  to  a  phase  of  the  railway  question  which  Lord 
Salisbury  has  declared  to  embody  the  political  question 
of  the  day.  We  all  remember  the  controversy  that 
raged,  two  years  ago,  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
support  accorded  by  Russia  and  France  to  Belgian 
interests  in  the  contract  for  a  railway  from  Peking  to 
Hankow.  Attention  was  called  to  the  facts  that  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank  was  financing  the  first  section  of 
that  railway,  from  Peking  to  Paoting,  and  had  con- 
cluded a  contract  for  a  line  from  Chengting — which 
would  be  the  terminal  point  of  another  section — to 
Taiyuen,  the  capital  of  Shanse,  where  the  Court  is 
now  halting,  apparently,  in  its  flight.  Russia  has,  we 
know,  since  disavowed  any  interest  in  the  trunk  line  ; 
but  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  or  some  other  "  Russian 
subject  or  establishment  "  (to  quote  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement)  has  asked,  lately,  for  the  right  to  extend 
the  Taiyuen  line  to  Si-ngan.  That  would  place  Si-ngan 
in  communication  with  Peking,  and  eventually  there- 
fore—when the  connexion  with  Peking  foreshadowed  in 
the  agreement  is  effected— with  the  Siberian  line.  True, 
the  stretch  from  Peking  to  Chengting  forms  part,  now, 
of  the  Belgian  contract  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
between  Russian,  French  and  Belgian  interests  in  the 
concession  which  Russo-French  diplomacy  exacted 
from  China,  in  defiance  of  British  protest,  two  years 
ago.  It  is,  however,  not  a  question  only  of  the  Chinese 
Court,  or  of  diplomatic  influence  or  political  power. 
There  are  other  considerations  which  may  suggest  the 


reflection  that  Russia  had  a  motive  more  serious  than 
helping  France  to  embcter  les  Anglais,  in  combining 
with  her  to  secure  for  Belgium  the  contract  for  this 
much-vexed  Peking-Hankow  line.  Si-ngan  is,  or  was 
— as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere — practically  the 
Chinese  terminus  of  the  great  Trans-Asiatic  highway 
along  which  the  Polos  travelled,  and  along  which 
Chinese  silk  found  its  way  to  Byzantium  and  Rome. 
Here  may  be  said  to  commence  the  great  Nan-loo  or 
South  Road  whose  prolongation  beyond  the  Gobi  desert 
constituted  the  old  highway  across  Central  Asia  ;  and 
no  less  an  authority  than  Richtofen  predicted,  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  that  "The  same  reasons  which 
confined  the  commerce  of  China  with  the  West, 
during  thousands  of  years,  to  this  natural  road  will 
be  decisive  for  the  establishment  of  steam  communica- 
tion— especially  as,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the 
whole  road  is  provided  with  coal  ! "  From  Peking 
to  Si-ngan,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  about  550  miles.  By 
road,  according  to  Colonel  Mark  Bell,  it  is  813  ;  but 
that  is,  still,  a  section  only  of  a  greater  whole.  By 
keeping  in  her  own  hands  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Peking  to  Si-ngan  Russia  would  control  the 
eastern  section  of  this  great  historic  road ;  and  may  we 
not  surmise  that  she  looks  forward  with  far-seeing  eyes 
to  the  day  when  it  shall  again  become  a  highway  of 
commerce,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Roum?  It  is  not 
so  long  since  railway  communication  across  North 
America  would  have  been  thought  visionary.  Yet  there 
are  now  three  trunk-lines.  Would  it  be  surprising  if 
the  masters  of  Northern  Asia  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  Great  Northern  shall  require  to  be  duplicated 
by  a  Great  Southern  railway  along  the  line  which  all 
commerce  between  East  and  West  followed,  till  Mongol 
and  Saracenic  invasion  obliterated  the  track  ? 

The  Empress  was  reported,  on  26  August,  to  have 
reached  Tai-yuen,  whence  she  has  launched  an  edict 
appointing  Prince  Ching,  Yung  Lu  and  Hsu  Tung  to 
assist  Li  Hung-chang  in  negotiating  for  peace.  She 
is  in  the  congenial  company,  there,  of  Yu  Hsien,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Boxer  movement  in 
Shantung,  and  may  conceivably  be  persuaded  to  halt : 
for  one  reason — that  her  escort  of  soldiers  who  lately 
put  down  a  Mohammedan  rebellion  in  the  Shen-Kan 
Viceroyalty  will  scarqely  be  welcome  at  Si-ngan,  which 
is  chiefly  peopled  by  Mahommedans  ;  for  another,  that 
Shense  is  threatened  with  famine.  A  correspondent 
writing  to  the  "North  China  Herald,"  from  Si-ngan, 
on  18  June,  says  "for  nearly  eighteen  months  there 
has  been  an  insufficiency  of  rainfall.  Twice  the  crops 
have  failed  ;  and  the  prospects  are  again  gloomy. 
Bread  is  at  famine  price,  and  grain  is  not  in  the  market. 
If  the  drought  persists  much  longer  not  only  will 
the  autumn  crop  not  be  sown,  but  the  wheat  for  next 
year  cannot  be  planted.  .  .  .  The  territories  affected 
embrace  the  greater  part  of  four  provinces — Kansu, 
Shense,  Shanse,  Honan."  Now  these  four  provinces 
constitute,  in  addition  to  Chih-li,  precisely  the  region 
north  of  the  Yellow  River  which  is  governed  by  nomi- 
nees of  the  Empress,  devoted  to  her  cause  ;  but  the 
writer  expresses  a  conviction  that  that  feeling  is  not 
shared  by  their  subjects,  who  regard  the  Empress  rather 
with  dislike  and  her  policy  with  distrust.  The  one 
salient  fact,  indeed,  in  a  situation  which  is  complicated 
beyond  the  precedent  even  of  Chinese  complications  is 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Empress  and  of  the  Reaction- 
aries of  whom  Hsu  Tung  is  a  type.  Those  who  think 
that  the  Chinese  problem  can  be  worked  out,  like  one 
at  chess,  in  the  European  chancelleries  would  do  well 
to  ponder  these  things,  and  to  reflect  that  no  settle- 
ment which  is  not  in  accord  with  popular  sympathies  • 
can  be  expected  to  endure. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  REVERSION. 

THE  most  important  event  of  the  week  has  been  the 
formal  incorporation  of  the  Transvaal  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  yet  public  attention  has  hardly 
been  arrested  by  the  news.  This  formal  act  is  in  one 
sense  the  recognition  of  existing  facts,  in  another  the 
earnest  of  changes  yet  to  come.  There  has  been  no 
picturesque  ceremony,  such  as  the  famous  scene 
twenty-three  years  ago  when  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone, 
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surrounded  by  a  handful  of  policemen,  announced  to  an 
excited  crowd  in  the  Market  Square  at  Pretoria  that 
the  old  South  African  Republic  had  ceased  to  exist. 
The  dramatic  scenes  of  the  war  have  in  all  probability 
been  played  :  we  have  to  face  a  lingering  series  of 
petty  engagements,  for  the  Republic  may  die  hard. 
Yet  these  few  lines  given  out  by  Lord  Roberts  will  be  a 
landmark  in  African  history. 

It  has  been  urged  by  critics  of  weight  that 
the  first  shot  fired  by  the  Boers  in  this  pre- 
sent war  cancelled  the  two  Conventions,  and  that, 
the  Transvaal  having  in  consequence  reverted  to  the 
status  that  existed  before  1881,  a  formal  annexation 
was  impossible.  The  Government  have  been  well 
advised  not  to  take  this  view,  for  the  Boer  is  not  versed 
in  vexed  questions  of  international  law,  and  he  would 
certainly  continue  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
South  African  Republic  until  he  was  told  in  very  plain 
language  that  the  Republic  was  no  more.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  exact  precedent  exists.  The 
South  African  Republic  was  not  an  independent  State 
like  Hanover,  or,  to  take  an  example  from  our  own 
recent  history,  like  Burma,  since  it  owed  its  official 
existence  to  the  British  Crown.  It  was  not  a  seceding 
member  of  a  confederation,  like  Virginia  in  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war.  It  was  not  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Empire  in  a  temporary  state  of  rebellion.  Its  status 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  since  the  insane  Con- 
vention of  1884  was  allowed  by  Lord  Derby's 
happy-go-lucky  indolence  to  replace  the  precise,  if 
unsatisfactory,  Convention  of  1881,  has  been  curiously 
anomalous,  but  the  Republic,  though  not  recognised  as 
a  member  of  the  comity  of  nations  (as  the  Hague  Con- 
ference proved)  had  undoubtedly  an  individual  existence. 
From  a  pedantic  point  of  view,  perhaps,  the  closest 
parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Oudh,  annexed  in  1856  on  account  of  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  its  rulers,  who  had  been  for  nearly  a  century 
under  British  protection.  But  Oudh  had  existed  as  a 
separate  State  before  it  came  into  contact  with  the 
British  Raj.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  very  briefly 
the  history  of  the  Transvaal.  During  the  'thirties  a 
number  of  discontented  British  subjects,  some  of  whom 
had  formerly  been  Dutch  subjects,  emigrated  from  Cape 
Colony  into  a  region  inhabited  by  savage  tribes.  In 
1852,  by  the  Sand  River  Convention,  their  anomalous 
position  was  legalised,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
recognised,  on  certain  terms,  the  independence  of 
the  people  of  European  blood  inhabiting  the  ter- 
ritories north  of  the  Vaal  River.  Thus  came  into 
being  the  South  African  Republic.  In  1877  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Republic  were  incorporated  in  the  British 
Empire,  Shepstone's  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
Sand  River  Convention  had  not  been  faithfully  observed 
by  the  Boers.  In  1881  the  European  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  granted  on  certain  conditions  autonomy 
under  the  Queen's  suzerainty,  and  the  new  creation  was 
entitled  the  Transvaal  State.  In  1884  the  Transvaal 
State  was  (most  unwisely)  allowed  to  take  the  style  of 
"  South  African  Republic,"  and  its  rights  were  consider- 
ably enlarged,  although  ultimate  control  over  its  foreign 
relations  was  reserved  to  the  Crown.  Thus  every  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  has  been  marked 
by  a  formal  declaration  or  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government.  It  is  fitting  that  the  end  of 
the  autonomy  should  be  proclaimed  in  words  of  unmis- 
takable clearness. 

Certain  foreign  critics,  however,  object  that  President 
Kruger's  Government  still  exists,  and  that  the  organised 
forces  of  the  Republic  are  still  in  the  field.  The  war  is 
not  over,  they  urge  in  effect,  and  until  the  war 
is  over,  until  the  territories  of  the  Republic  are  effec- 
tively occupied,  the  act  of  annexation  is  not  valid.  We 
might,  no  doubt,  have  issued  a  proclamation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  abrogating  the  independence 
which  the  Boers  had  abused.  Had  we  done  so,  the 
events  of  November  and  December  would  have  made 
our  action  ridiculous.  As  we  did  not,  there  is  a  certain 
plausibility  in  maintaining  that  we  ought  to  wait  until 
Mr.  Krugcr,  the  legally  elected  president,  is  a  prisoner 
or  a  fugitive.  But  here  practical  considerations,  which 
do  not  concern  our  foreign  critics,  outweigh  fine-spun 
theories.  The  majority  of  the  Boers  have  never  shown 
any  determination  to  imitate  Matthew  Arnold's  Celts 


and  "revolt  against  the  despotism  of  fact."  They 
respect  facts.  They  have  stood  out  against  us  because 
our  own  vacillations  have  taught  them  to  believe 
that  we  never  know  our  own  minds.  We  annexed 
the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  in  1848,  and  abandoned 
it  six  years  later.  When  in  turn  we  annexed  the 
Transvaal,  the  Boers  said  "the  English  will  retire  as 
they  did  from  the  Free  State."  It  was  in  vain  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  declared  that  the 
annexation  could  not  be  revoked,  in  vain  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  repeated  the  same  assurance.  These  were 
mere  words  ;  but  every  malcontent  burgher  could  see  for 
himself  that  in  1854  we  had  retired  from  the  Free  State 
because  it  was  a  troublesome  territory  to  govern.  They 
made  the  Transvaal  even  more  troublesome  to  govern, 
Mr.  Gladstone  changed  his  mind,  and  we  retired. 
In  the  present  year  so  long  as  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  Transvaal  might  not  be  annexed,  the  Boers 
thought  the  struggle  worth  maintaining.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  South  African  Republic  is  dead.  Its  record  of 
oppression  and  corruption  belongs  to  the  past.  It  is  our 
duty  to  turn  to  good  purpose  the  good  qualities  of  its 
burghers.  We  do  not  expect  General  Botha's  forces  to 
melt  away  immediately,  but  we  believe  that  the  Pro- 
clamation will  keep  a  good  many  Boers  on  their  farms 
who  might  otherwise  have  returned  to  the  commandos. 
Already  we  have  seen  a  good  result  in  Cape  Town  : 
Mr.  Sauer  has  had  to  drop  his  "  Stop  the  War"  motion, 
for  the  end  of  the  war  is  proclaimed.  We  shall  not 
press  the  legal  effects  of  our  action  so  far  as  to  treat 
Botha's  men  as  rebels,  but  we  have  now  an  undoubted 
right  to  consider  as  outlaws,  and  not  merely  as  prisoners 
of  war  who  have  broken  their  parole,  those  Boers  who 
after  accepting  "pacification"  take  the  field  again. 
The  Afrikander  dream  of  a  Republic  from  the  Zambesi 
to  Table  Bay  is  shattered  :  we  must  see  that  no  mis- 
takes on  our  part  call  it  again  to  life.  We  all  wish  the 
Transvaal  to  take  its  place  among  the  free  members 
of  the  Empire,  but  we  all  know  that  it  cannot  have 
responsible  government  till  the  battle-wounds  have 
healed. 

But  one  supremely  important  aspect  of  the  annexa- 
tion, its  effect  on  the  native  mind,  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  The  behaviour  of  the  Bantu  tribes  during 
the  war  has  been  beyond  praise.  Many  experienced 
colonists  believed  that  a  war  between  the  white  races 
would  give  the  signal  for  an  aimless  but  terrible  out- 
break on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  There  were  farms  to 
be  looted,  stock  to  be  stolen,  old  scores  to  be  paid  off. 
But  the  Kaffirs  have  stood  aside  and  watched.  They 
have  no  doubt  been  bewildered  by  events,  but  their 
quietness  has  given  British  rule  in  Africa  the  highest 
possible  certificate.  At  last  they  are  definitely  told  that 
henceforth  they  belong  to  the  Queen.  Swaziland,  for 
instance,  has  been  a  pawn  in  the  wider  South  African 
game  :  we  permitted  the  Boers  to  get  a  footing  in  the 
country  (in  spite  of  conventions)  in  order  that  we  might 
secure  our  position  in  Rhodesia.  The  policy  was  in- 
discreet and  immoral,  but  it  can  now  be  buried.  Such 
rights  as  the  South  African  Republic  possessed  in 
Swaziland  lapse  to  the  Crown.  We  have  never 
maintained  that  our  own  record  in  native  affairs  is 
spotless,  or  that  the  Boer  record  is  irredeemably 
black,  yet  such  affairs  as  the  Malaboch  and 
Mpefu  campaigns  should  be  impossible  now  that  certain 
villainous  field  cornets  will  be  replaced  by  responsible 
British  officials — some  of  the  best  of  whom,  if  we  are 
wise,  will  be  of  Dutch  blood.  No  incident  in  the 
wretched  history  of  1881  is  more  moving  than  the 
scene  in  which  the  Transvaal  Kaffir  chiefs  were  told 
by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  that  henceforth  the  Boer 
triumvirate  should  be  their  masters.  "Our  hearts  are 
black  and  heavy  with  grief  to-day,"  said  Umyethile, 
"  with  grief  at  the  news  told  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the 
Lord  will  change  the  nature  of  the  Boers,  and  that  we 
will  not  be  treated  as  dogs,  but  we  have  no  hope  of 
such  a  change,  and  we  leave  you  with  heavy  hearts." 
The  fears  were  justified.  To-day  an  enormous  native 
population  comes  back  to  us,  and  not  the  least  of  out- 
problems  will  be  to  ensure  that  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  will  mean  just  government  for  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
working  out  of  this  problem  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Alfred  Milner. 
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WORDS  AND  WORK. 

THE  Trade  Union  Congress  is  fortunate  this  year  in 
its  hour  but  unfortunate  in  its  President.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  just  when  recent  strikes  and  rumours 
of  strikes  have  created  a  public  sensitiveness  to  labour 
questions,  and  every  thinking  person  is  anxious  to  hear 
what  practical  suggestions  working  men  in  council 
have  to  make,  the  President  of  the  Congress  should 
have  nothing  to  give  us  but  ill  thought  out  generalities, 
making  in  their  sum  but  a  vague  and  unrecognisable 
picture  of  society  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  the  less  hesitation  in  censuring  the  President's 
address  that  in  us  it  cannot  be  put  down  to  any  horror 
of  collectivism  and  contentment  with  the  reigning 
social  or  economic  order.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
social  ideal  sketched  in  the  fine  passage  from  Frederick 
Engel,  which  concluded  and  saved  from  unrelieved 
inanity  the  Presidential  address.  We  are  not  Liberals 
of  the  old  school,  we  are  not  individualists,  and 
our  concern  is  to  see  whether  the  great  ideals 
of  the  higher  Socialists  can  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  the  very  things  they 
want  to  regenerate.  No  one  can  be  more  intolerant 
than  we  of  the  uneducated  stupidity  that  lumps  together 
Socialism,  Anarchism,  Radicalism  as  the  common  bug- 
bear of  the  world.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
orations  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Pickles  at  Huddersfield 
that  tend  to  confirm  the  average  stupid  man  in  his 
prejudices.  Here  is  a  man  standing  forth  as  a  champion 
of  a  new  order,  whose  own  words  show  that  his  only 
definite  idea  of  the  "  good  time  coming"  is  that  it  will 
be  something  different  from  that  which  is  and  which  he 
personally  dislikes.  Conceive  a  trades  union  leader 
and  a  "  collectivist  "  carping  at  employers  of  labour  for 
combining  to  keep  up  prices.  In  doing  that  he  is  con- 
demning every  method  of  action  which  he  wishes  to  cham- 
pion. Combination  to  keep  up  prices  and  combination  to 
keep  up  wages  are  the  same  thing  in  different  circum- 
stances. The  consumer  might  possibly  have  something 
to  say  to  both,  but  not  the  trade  unionist  to  the 
capitalist  nor  the  capitalist  to  him.  If  Mr.  Pickles  had 
any  foresight,  any  capacity  for  long  views  whatever, 
he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it  is  amelioration  on  both 
sides  in  the  industrial  world  and  that  only  which  will 
lead  to  the  ideal  which  he  thinks  he  is  setting  before 
himself.  When  both  capital  and  labour  are  fully 
organised,  the  struggle  between  them,  if  they  wish  to 
fight,  becomes  so  serious  that  as  in  rival  industrial 
undertakings  they  will  come  to  terms  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  or  the  public  will  suffer  so  severely  by  their 
disputes  that  it  will  with  a  high  hand  intervene  and 
take  the  whole  question  out  of  their  hands  and  give 
it  to  the  State  to  settle.  In  any  case  combination 
cannot  work  in  favour  of  individualism,  and  the 
President  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  cannot 
see  so  simple  a  thing  as  that  !  Missing  its  sig- 
nificance as  a  factor  in  the  social  problem,  he  can 
only  see  it  as  it  has  for  the  moment  affected  him  and 
his  class.  He  can  see  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
union  to  be  the  winners  in  a  strike  when  they  are 
opposed  by  a  combination  of  employers  than  when 
they  are  opposed  by  one  singly  or  by  several  acting 
separately.  Therefore  he  carps  at  employers'  combina- 
tion. It  is  a  good  instance  of  the  inability  of  working 
men,  as  indeed  of  the  great  majority  of  their  fellows, 
to  think  in  general  terms.  It  is  very  natural  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  do  so,  their  work  and 
life  does  not  favour  it.  About  the  things  which 
come  under  their  own  notice  they  can  think  well  and 
shrewdly,  which  makes  the  pity  so  much  the  more 
that  at  trades'  congresses  they  will  so  often  insist  on 
discussing  things  on  which  they  are  not  competent  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.  That  is  why  these  autumn  com- 
parisons of  labour  notes,  while  they  ought  to  be,  are  not 
very  valuable  as  indices  to  what  is  occupying  the  minds 
of  our  working  men,  and  the  presidential  address  still 
less  than  the  discussion  on  resolutions.  It  is  of  course 
very  natural  that  when  a  house  decorator,  a  platelayer,  or 
railway  servant  is  elevated  to  the  position  of  president 
of  a  great  congress  he  should  wish  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Unfortunately  his  idea  of  rising  to  the 
occasion  consists  in  taking  a  vast  subject,  which 
because  he  cannot  understand  it  he  can  adorn  with 


lestoons  of  tall  flowery  phrases,  culled  from  books 
quite  beyond  his  capacity  and  ill  arranged  to  produce 
an  effect  meant  to  be  gorgeous  but  which  is  only 
garish.  It  is  of  course  more  flattering  to  the  orator's 
ambition  to  discourse  on  the  "New  Order "  or  "  The 
Social  System  "  or  "  Collectivism  "  than  on  wages  and 
hours,  but  unfortunately  on  the  grand  subjects  he  cannot 
;alk  to  the  point,  on  his  own  subjects  he  can.  Working 
men  when  just  themselves  are  usually  such  good  fellows, 
and  personally  so  easy  to  get  on  with,  that  year  by  year 
when  the  Trades  Congress  comes  round  we  always 
regret  that,  to  speak  in  something  of  metaphor,  they 
cannot  be  content  to  sit  in  their  everyday  working 
clothes  but  must  need  to  put  on  the  black  coat  with 
tails.  They  make  a  great  mistake;  for  if  they  would 
be  content  to  discuss  in  detail  the  things  they  know 
about  and  have  seen  for  themselves,  they  would  be 
doing  the  whole  community  a  real  service.  They 
would  get  and  hold  the  ear  of  the  public,  which  the 
Trades  Congress  owing  to  its  indefinite  unpractical 
tendencies  is  losing  very  rapidly. 

It  is  more  useful  to  turn  to  a  practical  question 
arising  out  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  dispute.  Mr. 
Hopwood  has  published  his  report,  and  we  desire  to 
call  attention  to  his  remarks  on  the  representation 
question.  Mr.  Hopwood  neither  had  nor  could  have 
any  interest  of  his  own  in  the  issue.  An  official  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  was  directed  by  Mr.  Ritchie  to  go 
to  examine  and  report  and  do  what  he  could  to  effect 
a  settlement.  Mr.  Hopwood  points  out  that  one  of  his 
great  difficulties  was  that  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  company  to  grant  an  interview  to 
Mr.  Bell,  the  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants,  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
negotiate  with  the  men  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  no  one  with  power  to  represent  them.  On  the 
matter  of  representation  Mr.  Hopwood's  general  con- 
clusion is  this: — "This  case  has  done  enough  to 
confirm  me  in  my  opinion  that  railway  companies 
would  lose  nothing  by  deciding  to  receive  an  agent 
of  their  servants,  whoever  he  might  be,  as  long  as 
they  were  given  reasonable  evidence  that  such  an 
agent  really  represented  the  majority  of  a  class,  and 
was  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  binding 
that  class  by  his  actions."  That  is  the  deliberate  con- 
clusion of  an  absolutely  impartial  expert.  Let  em- 
ployers by  all  means  take  assurances  with  sanction 
attached  that  the  trade  union  official  has  power  to  bind 
the  men.  Once  they  are  obtained  what  possible  object 
can  there  be  in  refusing  to  treat  with  the  secretary  of  a 
union,  whom  the  men  wish  to  represent  them  ?  To 
refuse  to  do  so  from  repugnance  to  recognise  trades 
unions  at  all,  from  the  feeling  that  "these  are  our 
men,  and  we  refuse  to  let  anybody  interfere  with  our 
dispute  "  is  petty  pride,  and  in  view  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  consequences,  childish.  We  have  preferred  not 
to  consider  seriously  the  explanation  of  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  employers  that  they  see  it  puts  the  men 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle.  Undoubtedly  it 
does  that,  but  we  trust  most  employers  would  not 
descend  so  low  to  obtain  a  tactical  advantage.  Any 
employer  who  does  merely  puts  himself  on  a  level  with 
Mr.  Pickles  ;  and  in  the  different  circumstances  of 
their  lives,  petty  conduct  of  that  kind  is  far  less 
pardonable  in  the  master  than  in  the  man. 


SI-NGAN— THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  CHINA. 

{Concluded.) 

THE  day  of  walls  is  passed  in  Europe,  but  they  still 
serve  a  purpose  in  China  where  internal  warfare 
at  least  is  still  conducted  on  mediaeval  principles.  It 
was  its  walls  much  more  than  the  Imperial  armies  that 
protected  Si-ngan  from  capture  during  the  great 
Mohammedan  rebellion  of  1861-70.  And,  owing  in  a 
measure  to  this  immunity — Nanking,  Hangchow  and 
Wuchang  having  been  more  or  less  ruined  by  the 
Taepings — Si-ngan  appeared  to  Richthofen  the  second 
city  in  size,  probably,  in  the  Empire.  Its  escape  may 
seem  the  more  strange,  as  it  is  taken  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  Mohammedanism  in  China  and  was 
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estimated  to  have  contained  some  15,000  Mohammedan 
families  at  the  time  of  that  outbreak.  Yet,  though 
so  many  of  their  leaders  had  joined  the  rebels,  the 
residents  in  Si-ngan  kept  quiet  and  were  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested. 

The  tablet  of  Yu  and  the  Nestorian  monument  are 
only   two   among   many  objects   of  interest  in  and 
around  the  great  city.    In  the  south-eastern  quarter, 
Dr.  Williamson  found  the  famous  Pei-lin  or  Forest  of 
Tablets,  where  are  "tablets  of  various  dynasties,  from 
B.C.  100  downwards,  which  have  been  collected  from 
many  quarters  and  form  truly  a  unique  museum."  The 
most  celebrated  contain  the  complete  text  of  the  Con- 
fucian Classics  inscribed  1 ,000  years  ago  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Wan  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  still  appa- 
rently in  unblemished  condition.    There  are  constantly 
being  dug  up,  in  and  around  Si-ngan,  not  only  coins  of 
ancient  dynasties  but  "  bronzes  which  date  from  the 
Chow  (1122  to  249  B.C.)  and  are  not  surpassed  in  taste 
and  finish  by  the  productions  of  later  periods."    A  few 
years  ago  there  were  given  to  Dr.  Bushell,  physician  to 
Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Peking,  sixteen  Roman  coins 
which  had  been  avowedly  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
small  town  called  Ling-shih,  in  the  interior  of  the  ad- 
joining province  of  Shanse.    And  if  we  remember  that 
intercourse  is  known  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
Chinese  and  Roman  Empires  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  while  Si-ngan  was  still   the  Imperial 
capital,  it  involves  no  great  strain  on  our  credulity  to 
believe  the  statement.    The  coins  were  obtained  from  a 
Chinese    banker   named   Yang,    well   known   to  all 
foreigners  in  Peking  for  the  interest  he  took  in  foreign 
machinery,  and  for  his  courteous  hospitality  to  foreign 
visitors.    Ling-shih  is  the  ancestral  residence  of  the 
Yang  family,  who  affirmed  that  the  coins  had  been  in 
their  possession  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  that  they 
were   purchased  by  their  firm   from   the  discoverer 
who  had  found  them  buried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
"  They    include    (to    quote    from    a    lecture  deli- 
vered   by    Dr.    Bushell    to    the    Peking  Oriental 
Society,  in  1886)  examples  of  the  money  of  twelve 
emperors,  ranging  from  Tiberius   early  in   the  first 
century  a.d.  to  Aurelian,  who  died  in  the  year  275. 
Marcus  Aurelius  —  who  is   recorded   in   the  Chinese 
annals  as  sending  an  embassy  in  a.d.  166 — is  repre- 
sented by  two  specimens.    All  are  of  bronze,  differing 
in  size  and  value.    Seven  belong  to  the  '  large  brass,' 
seven  to  the  '  middle  brass '  and  the  two  latest  in  date 
to  the  '  small  brass  '  of  collectors.    They  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  buried,  and  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  remove  the  patina  to  read  the  legend. 
In  one  not  a  letter  was  legible  till  rubbed  with  sand- 
paper.   Some  of  the  older  specimens  are  much  worn, 
but  the  two  more  recent  ones  are  as  sharply  defined  as 
if  fresh  from  the  mint."    So  much  for  a  description  of 
the  coins  ;  but  Dr.  Bushell  is  naturally  led  by  the  sub- 
ject to  remark  on  the  intercourse  between  China  and 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the  epoch  to  which  the  coins 
belong.    Several  routes  are  indicated  by  which  trade 
was  carried  on.     One  was,  apparently,  from  India 
across  Burmah  to  Yungchang  in  Yunnan  :  one  was  by 
sea  to  Tongking  :  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  note 
that  English  and  French  enterprise  are  endeavouring 
respectively  to  resuscitate  these  lines.    The  embassy 
purporting  to  have  come  from  Marcus  Aurelius  seems 
to  have  landed  at  Hu6,  the  capital  of  Annam.  But 
the  route  in  which  we  are  now  interested,  is  the  overland 
route  through  Central  Asia  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Merv,  Balk,  Khotan,  by  the  great  Nan-loo  or  southern 
road,  across  the  Gobi  desert  to  the  frontier  of  Kan- 
suh,  and  so  through  the  Wei  valley  to  the  Sera  Metro- 
polis of  Ptolemy,  the  modern  Si-ngan.    The  discovery 
carries  us  back  to  a  period  when,  as  Dr.  Hirth  remarks, 
intercourse  between  China  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  frequent  and  habitual,  and  the 
silks  of  China  were   exchanged   against   the  piece- 
goods   of  the  West   even   as   at   the   present  day. 
He  suggests,  indeed,  that   the   later  Roman  "em- 
bassies "  were  really  commercial  missions   sent  out 
by   Syrian  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  reopening 
by  sea  communication  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  Parthian  war.    But  what  mainly  interests  us  are 
the  (act  that  intercourse  was  had,  and  the  part  that 
Si-ngan  must  always  have  played  as  a  political  centre 


and  a  commercial  entrepot  for  this  trans-continental 
trade.  The  reflection  may  indeed  suggest  itself,  in 
looking  back  over  an  historic  period  foreshortened  to 
the  conception  by  distance  of  time,  how  remarkably 
the  continuity  of  this  intercourse  has  been  preserved 
and  how  the  apparently  new  is  really  but  an  approxi- 
mate repetition  of  the  old.  Lord  Macartney,  when  he 
called  at  Hue  en  route  for  Peking,  and  the  English 
merchants,  who  had  established  trading  depots  in 
Tongking  a  hundred  years  before,  were  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Roman  predecessors.  So  those  early 
Nestorian  missionaries  were  treading  a  path  which 
had  been  familiar  for  centuries  to  their  merchant 
countrymen.  We  have  no  record  to  show  how  long 
the  religion  they  had  implanted  survived  the  overthrow 
and  persecution  of  845.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
Nestorians  whom  Marco  Polo  found  four  centuries 
later  were  descendants  of  the  original  mission,  any 
more  than  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  descendants  of  the  Friars  who  came 
seeking  Prester  John.  Still  there  they  were,  and  if  the 
Mar  Sergius  who  had  built  two  churches  at  Chinkiang 
was  a  fresh  Nestorian  emissary  from  the  West,  it 
would  be  only  another  instance  of  the  continuity  of 
intercourse  that  had  been  kept  up.  And  so,  gradually, 
the  tale  merges  into  Roman  Catholicism — probably 
without  the  Chinese  converts  being  much  -  wiser 
for  the  change.  Jean  of  Monte  Corvino  $l(;ms  to 
supply  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  ;  for  when 
he  made  his  way,  in  turn,  across  Central  Asia  to  the 
capital  of  Kublai  Khan,  he  found  himself  opposed  by  . 
Nestorians  then  still  living  at  Si-ngan.  Thence- 
forward, however,  Roman  Catholicism  was  to  acquire 
the  predominance  ;  and  by  the  commencement  of  the 
great  Jesuit  efforts  three  centuries  later,  the  very  name 
of  Nestorianism  had  disappeared.  It  will  be  curious  if, 
in  the  whirligig  of  time,  the  Greek  Church  is  destined 
now  to  come  to  the  fore. 

Through  all  these  changes  and  vicissitudes  Si-ngan 
has  kept  its  position  as  one  of  the  first  and  greatest 
among  the  cities  of  the  Empire ;  and  we  find  in  Richthofen 
a  remarkable  suggestion  which  derives  added  signifi- 
cance from  the  reminder  that  a  railway  destined  to  con- 
nect Peking  with  Si-ngan  will  abut,  here,  on  the 
terminus  of  the  old  trans-Asiatic  highway.  After 
explaining  the  nature  of  thej  country — which  leads 
inevitably  westward  along  the  Wei  basin  and  out 
into  Central  Asia  through  the  Kia-yu  gate — he 
continues  :  "  the  same  reasons  which  confined  the 
commerce  of  China  with  the  west,  during  thousands  of 
years,  to  this  natural  road  will  be  decisive  for  the 
establishment  of  steam  communication.  As  regards 
natural  facilities  and  the  supply  at  both  ends  of  the  line 
of  populous,  productive  and  large  commercial  countries, 
the  only  line  which  can  ever  come  into  consideration  is 
that  by  Si-ngan,  Lanchow,  Suchow  and  Hami  ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  this  whole  road  is 
provided  with  coal."  The  project  of  a  Siberian  railway 
then  had  scarcely  taken  shape,  but  North  America 
proves  that  the  needs  of  a  great  continent  are  not 
met  by  a  single  line.  Twentieth-century  merchants 
and  missionaries  may  yet  traverse  the  Nan-loo  by 
steam. 

There  is  scarcely  a  limit,  in  fact,  to  the  topics  that 
seem  to  group  themselves  round  Si-ngan.  We  are 
tempted  to  examine  with  Professor  de  Lacouperie  the 
indications  of  an  Accadian  migration  as  the  origin  of 
the  Chinese  race ;  to  explore  with  Mailla  and  Williamson 
and  Richthofen  the  geological  and  archaeological  features 
of  the  site,  to  trace  with  Colonel  Yule  the  current  of 
intercourse  between  East  and  West  which  has  flowed 
through  Si-ngan  and  across  Central  Asia  to  Syria  and 
Rome;  to  revisit  with  Marco  Polo  the  "palace  so 
great  and  fine  that  none  can  imagine  a  finer."  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  if  the  Court  has 
really  decided  to  seek  refuge  in  Si-ngan,  it  will  be 
retiring  to  no  mean  city,  but  to  one  whose  traditions 
carry  us  back  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  Chinese  history 
and  legend.  Contemporary  with  Nineveh  in  its  earlier 
years,  it  is  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  still,  2,000  years 
after  Nineveh  has  been  overthrown  and  the  Power 
which  it  represented  has  vanished  from  the  scene. 

R.   S.  Gl  NPKY. 
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ENGLISH   RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

IV. — The  Great  Northern. 

MONGST  the  great  English  lines  the  Great  Northern 
has  had  a  comparatively  modern  origin  and  in  one 
important  respect  it  differs  completely  from  those  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  In  attempting  to  describe  such 
a  railway  as  the  Midland  instead  of  stating  that  it  was 
"made"  it  seems  almost  more  accurate  to  use  the 
American  expression  and  say  that  it  "just  happened  ;  " 
and  certainly  neither  Hudson  the  railway  king  nor  any 
of  the  other  men  so  famous  in  railway  history  who 
were  associated  with  its  beginnings  could  ever  have  sup- 
posed that  their  little  Derbyshire  line  would  eventually 
extend  from  Carlisle  to  Bournemouth.  On  the  other 
hand  the  promoters  of  the  Great  Northern  line  knew 
from  the  first  exactly  what  they  wanted  ;  and,  although 
during  the  half-century  of  its  existence  there  has  been 
considerable  expansion,  it  is  to-day  doing  the  work 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended  and  in  its  main 
essentials  still  occupies  the  position  contemplated  by 
the  first  Act  of  Parliament  which  the  company  ever 
obtained. 

The  railway  mania  of  1844  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
new  schemes  for  lines  between  London  and  the  North. 
In  view  of  the  active  opposition  of  established  interests 
the  pr^jtaters  of  two  of  the  most  important  of  these 
scheme^Tthe  Direct  Northern  and  the  London  to  York, 
decided  to  join  forces  ;  and  the  result  of  their  labours 
was  the  passing  in  1846  of  an  Act  which  authorised 
the  construction  of  "  a  line  from  London  to  York  via 
Peterborough,  Newark,  and  Retford,  with  a  loop-line 
from  Peterborough  through  Boston  and  Lincoln  rejoin- 
ing the  main-line  at  Retford."  In  1848  the  works  of  the 
railway  were  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  some  of  the 
outlying  sections  to  be  opened,  but  owing  to  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  country  south  of  Potter's  Bar,  and  at 
Welwyn,  it  was  not  until  August  1850  that  the  first 
through  train  ran  from  London  to  the  North.  The 
original  objective  of  the  line  was  York,  but  almost  at 
once  the  promoters  determined  to  develop  a  connexion 
-with  the  West  Riding,  and  as  a  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion obtained  running  powers  over  the  Midland  line 
from  Methley  Junction  into  Leeds.  The  year  1852  saw 
the  completion  of  the  terminus  at  King's  Cross  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Great  Northern  trains  to  Nottingham  ; 
two  years  later  the  company  had  penetrated  to  Bradford 
and  Halifax  ;  in  i860  the  Scotch  service  was  consoli- 
dated by  the  formation  of  the  East  Coast  Joint  Stock, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  company  joined  with  the 
Midland  and  the  (now)  Great  Central  in  establishing 
the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee  which  provided  a  through 
route  from  London  as  far  west  as  Liverpool.  Since 
that  date  various  local  extensions  have  taken  place  and 
the  traffic  over  the  whole  line  has  very  greatly  increased  ; 
so  much  so  that  in  particular  districts,  such  as  the 
northern  suburbs  of  London,  it  has  more  than  once 
threatened  to  get  out  of  hand  altogether.  For  the  first 
dozen  miles  from  King's  Cross  the  main  line  and  the 
various  branches  run  through  a  country  very  suitable 
for  residential  purposes  which  within  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  largely  built  over ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  growth  of  passenger  traffic  which  has 
resulted  has  caused  the  officials  great  anxiety,  and  com- 
pelled the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  in  widening 
the  lir  e  and  providing  extra  accommodation.  Unless 
the  further  development  of  the  district  should  from  any 
cause  be  checked  it  is  obvious  that  the  time  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  still  greater  efforts  will  be  required. 
There  was  long  ago  constructed  a  branch  which  leaving 
the  main  line  at  Wood  Green  terminates  at  Enfield. 
An  old  project  has  recently  been  revived  of  prolonging 
this  branch  northwards  via  Hertford  to  rejoin  the  main 
line  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stevenage,  and  this 
would  obviously  give  a  very  useful  loop  providing  an 
alternative  route  to  the  north.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  open  up  a  fresh  residential  district  and  bring 
a  large  number  of  additional  passengers  to  be  carried 
in  and  out  of  London  daily  and  would  thus  add  still 
further  to  the  very  complicated  problem  with  which  the 
company  has  to  deal. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  although  the  original  aim 
of  the  Great  Northern  was  to  provide  a  new  line  to 


York,  and  their  trains  have  worked  to  and  from  that 
point  for  half  a  century  more  or  less,  the  company  has 
never  yet  succeeded  in  carrying  its  own  route  farther 
north  than  Shaftholme  Junction,  four  miles  north  of 
Doncaster  and  nearly  thirty  miles  short  of  York  itself. 
At  the  time  when  the  original  line  was  laid  out  it  was 
found  that  by  being  content  with  running  powers  over 
a  line  already  in  possession  of  the  district  the  Great 
Northern  could  arrange  a  satisfactory  service  and  save 
the  expense  of  constructing  its  own  track  over  the 
entire  distance.  The  route  at  first  made  use  of  has 
since  been  superseded,  but  a  similar  arrangement  is 
maintained  up  to  the  present  day,  and  the  Great 
Northern  line  to  the  north  still  ends  at  a  country  signal 
cabin  which  probably  not  one  traveller  in  a  thousand 
has  ever  even  seen. 

This  company  has  an  extensive  goods  traffic,  and 
like  its  great  competitors  the  Midland  and  the  North- 
western, it  carries  immense  quantities  of  coal  to  the 
southern  markets.  With  the  object  of  keeping  the  fast 
and  slow  trains  entirely  apart  it  has  been  for  some  time 
past  engaged  in  laying  down  extra  lines,  but  the  widen- 
ings  have  not  yet  been  completed  and  it  is  still  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  its  rivals  which  have  both 
had  their  duplicate  tracks  in  operation  for  several  years. 
As  a  curious  illustration  of  how  history  repeats  itselt 
the  following  passages  dealing  with  the  commercial 
position  in  year  1872  may  be  quoted  from  Mr.  GrinlingV 
well-known  "History  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway": 
"  Meanwhile  the  burning  question  of  the  hour,  in  rail- 
way board  rooms,  in  factories,  and  at  every  hearth, 
was  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  coal  trade.  Whether 
from  greatly  increased  demand  or  from  artificially  re- 
stricted supply,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  from  a 
combination  of  both  causes,  there  was  a  veritable  coal 
famine  in  the  land,  especially  in  London.  Besieged 
with  orders  from  all  directions  the  coalowners  were 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  railway  companies 
while  suffering  severely  as  coal  consumers  were  unable 
to  recoup  themselves  to  any  appreciable  extent  as 
carriers."  The  unfortunate  London  householder  in 
view  of  his  recent  experiences  of  "lowest  summer 
prices "  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  supposing 
that  his  position  could  hardly  be  worse  were  the  Great 
Northern  to  cease  carrying  coal  altogether,  but  when 
we  turn  from  the  freight  to  the  passenger  side  even  the 
most  unobservant  of  travellers  must  have  at  least  some 
dim  idea  of  the  gratitude  which  he  owes  to  this  com- 
pany. In  the  days  when  the  battle  of  the  gauges  was 
still  undecided  the  broad-gauge  engineers  had  built 
locomotives  capable  of  indefinitely  high  speeds,  such 
speeds  indeed  as  in  the  absence  of  block  signalling, 
continuous  brakes,  heavy  rolling  stock,  and  sound  per- 
manent way,  had  no  chance  of  being  universally 
adopted.  The  Great  Northern  Company  came  late  on 
the  scene  and  being  from  the  first  engaged  in  keen 
competition  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  offer 
great  attractions  for  passengers.  Hence  it  gradually 
came  to  be  regarded  as  pre-eminently  the  line  for  fast 
travelling,  and  for  a  long  period  maintained  a  service 
of  trains  quicker  than  any  other  English  company's, 
and  far  superior  to  those  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Between  London  and  Manchester, 
until  the  opening  of  the  Great  Central's  line  to  London, 
the  Great  Northern  Company's  express  trains  ran  via 
Retford  and  Sheffield,  passing  over  the  track  of  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Manchester  Sheffield  and 
Lincolnshire  beyond  Retford.  The  distance  by  this 
route  was  203  miles  as  against  191  miles  by  the  Mid- 
land and  189  by  the  North- Western  via  Crewe,  whilst 
the  alternative  North- Western  line  via  the  Potteries 
was  even  considerably  shorter.  In  addition  to  the 
extra  mileage  the  Great  Northern  trains  in  crossing 
from  east  to  west  had  to  climb  over  the  Pennines  to 
a  point  more  than  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages  the  Great  Northern 
adopted  and  maintained  successfully  the  principle  that 
whatever  might  be  the  shortest  time  occupied  by  the 
expresses  of  their  rivals  their  own  trains  should  not 
be  beaten.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  they  were  covering  the  distance  in  five  hours. 
In  1883  this  was  reduced  to  four  hours  and  a  half, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  further  fifteen  minutes  was 
taken  off  the  time  allowed.    Ever  since  that  date  four 
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and  a  quarter  hours  has  been  the  standard  timing, 
no  further  improvement  having  taken  place  even  on 
the  easy  and  short  route  of  the  North-Western.  The 
opening  of  the  Great  Central's  extension  to  London, 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  old  working  arrangement 
between  the  two  companies  and  making  the  Great 
Northern's  access  to  Manchester  much  less  convenient, 
has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  any  longer  an 
equality  to  Manchester;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
new  arrangements  have  enabled  the  Great  Northern  to 
compete  effectively  with  the  Midland  for  Nottingham 
and  Sheffield. 

The  second  great  express  service  given  by  this  com- 
pany is  that  between  London  and  Yorkshire.  Between 
London  and  Leeds  the  trains  have  always  been  very 
good,  and  this  route  was  the  first  in  England  upon 
which  dining  cars  were  ever  run.  This  improvement, 
which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  passengers  and  destroy  the  tedium  of  a  long 
journey,  was  effected  in  November  1879  ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  came  the  finest  service 
of  trains  which  the  West  Riding  has  ever  seen  or,  to 
judge  from  present  appearances,  is  ever  likely  to  see. 
The  Midland  Company  was  then  displaying  great 
energy  in  the  cultivation  of  its  passenger  traffic.  It 
had  within  the  last  eight  years  opened  its  line  through 
Leeds  to  Scotland,  abolished  second-class  carriages 
and  introduced  Pullman  cars,  had  arranged  to  convey 
third-class  travellers  by  every  train,  and  put  on  a'n 
entirely  new  service  of  excellent  trains  to  Leeds  and 
Bradford  via  Nottingham  and  Sheffield  which  the 
Great  Northern  Company  saw  would  be  very  serious 
competitors  indeed.  They  accordingly  lost  no  time  in 
arranging  an  effective  reply.  They  reduced  their 
timing  for  the  186  miles  to  Leeds  to  three  hours  and 
three  quarters  and  thus  made  their  West  Riding 
expresses  far  superior  to  any  others  then  in  existence. 
Indeed  the  standard  was  unnecessarily  high  and  was 
not  long  maintained.  The  inclusive  speed  for  the 
whole  journey  even  to-day  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it 
was  on  the  occasion  of  this  great  spurt  twenty  years 
ago;  but  in  the  interval  the  coaching  stock  has 'been 
immeasurably  improved,  and  the  new  train  of  open 
saloons  which  has  just  been  put  on  is  perhaps  the 
finest  yet  seen  in  England. 

With  Cambridge,  Cromer,  and  other  places  of  minor 
importance,  the  Great  Northern  deals  liberally  enough  ; 
but  the  third  and  most  valuable  of  all  its  great  services 
is  that  between  London  and  Scotland.  The  first 
through  service  to  Edinburgh  by  this  route  came  into 
force  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  the  trains  being  allowed 
twelve  hours  to  accomplish  the  journey.  At  first  it  was 
not  possible  to  go  beyond  Edinburgh,  but  in  1855  the 
Great  Northern  connexions  penetrated  as  far  as  Perth, 
and  shortly  afterwards  reached  Aberdeen.  In  1872  the 
time  to  Edinburgh  had  been  reduced  to  nine  and  a  half 
hours,  and  in  1876  to  nine  hours  owing  to  the  opening 
of  the  Midland  line  via  Carlisle.  No  further  change 
took  place  until  the  winter  of  18S7  when  the  "Flying 
Scotchman,"  which  had  hitherto  been  limited  to 
first-  and  second-class  passengers,  and  had  taken  an 
hour  less  to  reach  Edinburgh  than  the  corresponding 
train  from  Euston,  was  thrown  open  to  third-class 
passengers.  Thus  third-class  passengers  travelling  by 
the  East  Coast  route  had  the  advantage  of  a  clear 
hour,  and  this  change  led  in  the  following  summer  to 
the  great  race  to  Edinburgh.  After  the  race  the  day 
trains  by  both  routes  were  allowed  eight  and  a  half 
hours,  with  a  twenty-minute  stop  midway  for  lunch, 
and  this  timing  is  nominally  still  in  force,  though  by 
the  addition  of  dining  cars  the  refreshment  stop  has 
been  done  away  with  altogether  on  the  North-Western 
and  considerably  shortened  on  the  East  Coast  route. 

The  next  great  improvement  was  the  granting  of 
dining-car  accommodation  for  third-class  passengers, 
tirsi  introduced  on  the  afternoon  expresses  by  each  of 
the  three  competing  lines,  the  North- Western,  Midland, 
and  Great  Northern,  simultaneously,  seven  years  ago. 
Then  came  the  race  to  Aberdeen  in  the  summer  of 
1:895,  a  direct  result  of  the  opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge 
five  years  previously,  and  as  the  sequel  of  that  race"  a 
great  improvement  in  the  night  services.  Since  then, 
however,  there  Ins  been  something  of  a  reaction,  and 
it  would  appear  that  such  progress  as  may  be  made  in 


the  immediate  future  will  be  rather  in  the  direction 

of  better  rolling  stock,  more  comfortable  refreshment 
arrangements,  and,  perhaps,  greater  punctuality,  than 
in  that  of  increases  in  speed  in  which  the  Great 
Northern  Company  for  so  long  led  the  way. 

The  locomotive  stock  of  this  line  has  always  been 
excellent ;  far  better  indeed  than  the  carriages  which 
the  engines  had  to  pull.  For  the  quarter  of  a  century 
during  which  the  line  was,  relatively  to  its  competitors,, 
at  its  best,  from  1870  to  1895,  a  tyPe  °f  engine  with 
outside  cylinders  and  single  driving  wheels  of  the  large 
diameter  of  eight  feet  was  built  for  the  express  work, 
and  though  in  the  later  years  the  dimensions  were  very 
considerably  increased  the  outline  remained  practically 
unchanged.  These  engines  were  very  successful,  their 
fame  extended  over  the  whole  world,  and  one  foreign 
State  even  adopted  a  picture  of  one  of  the  type  as  the 
design  for  a  new  issue  of  stamps.  But  with  the  con- 
tinually increasing  weight  of  trains  they  were  at  last 
found  hardly  equal  to  the  most  important  expresses, 
and  the  advent  of  a  new  engineer  was  marked  by  the 
adoption  of  an  entirely  different  pattern  which  follows 
closely  the  design  of  engines  that  have  proved  very 
efficient  in  the  United  States.  These  will  no  doubt  be 
found  as  suitable  for  the  Great  Northern  work  to-day 
as  the  singles  were  under  different  conditions  in  the 
past. 

%*  Next  week's  article  in  this  series  -will  be  on  the 
Great  Eastern. 


CORDOVA. 

SEEN  from  the  further  end  of  the  Moorish  bridge  by 
the  Calahorra,  where  the  road  starts  to  Seville, 
Cordova  is  a  long  brown  line  between  the  red  river  and 
the  purple  hills,  an  irregular,  ruinous  line,  following 
the  windings  of  the  river,  and  rising  to  the  yellow 
battlements  and  great  middle  bulk  of  the  cathedral.  It 
goes  up  sheer  from  the  river-side,  above  a  broken  wall, 
and  in  a  huddle  of  mean  houses,  with  so  lamentably 
picturesque  an  air  that  no  one  would  expect  to  find, 
inside  that  rough  exterior,  such  neat,  clean,  shining 
streets,  kept,  even  in  the  poorest  quarters,  with  so 
admirable  a  care,  and  so  bright  with  flowers  and  foliage, 
in  patios  and  on  upper  balconies.  From  the  bridge  one 
sees  the  Moorish  mills,  rising  yellow  out  of  the  yellow 
water,  and,  all  day  long,  there  is  a  slow  procession 
along  it  of  mules  and  donkeys,  with  their  red  saddles, 
carrying  their  burdens,  and  sometimes  men  heavily 
draped  in  great  blanket-cloaks.  Cross  the  city,  and 
come  out  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Victoria,  open  to  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  you  are  in  an  immense  village-green  with 
red  and  white  houses  on  one  side,  and  black  wooded 
hills  on  every  other  side  ;  the  trees,  when  I  saw  it  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  already  shiver- 
ing, and  the  watchers  sitting  on  their  chairs  with  their 
cloaks  across  their  faces. 

All  Cordova  seems  to  exist  for  its  one  treasure,  the 
mosque,  and  to  exist  for  it  in  a  kind  of  remembrance  ; 
it  is  white,  sad,  delicately  romantic,  set  in  the  midst  of 
a  strange,  luxuriant  country,  under  the  hills,  and  beside 
the  broad  Guadalquivir,  which,  seen  at  sunset  from  the 
Ribera,  flows  with  so  fantastic  a  violence  down 
its  shallow  weirs,  between  the  mills  and  beneath  the 
arches  of  the  Moors.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  roughly 
paved,  and  they  turn  on  themselves  like  a  maze, 
around  blank  walls,  past  houses  with  barred  windows 
and  open  doors,  through  which  one  sees  a  flowery 
patio,  and  by  little  irregular  squares,  in  which  the 
grass  is  sometimes  growing  between  the  stones,  and 
outside  the  doors  of  great  shapeless  churches,  mounting 
and  descending  steeply,  from  the  river-bank  to  the 
lanes  and  meadows  beyond  the  city  walls.  Turn  and 
turn  long  enough  through  the  white  solitude  of  these 
narrow  streets,  and  you  come  on  the  dim  arcades  and 
tall  houses  of  the  market  place,  and  on  alleys  of  shops 
and  bazaars,  bright  with  coloured  things,  crimson 
umbrellas,  such  as  everyone  carries  here,  cloaks  lined 
with  crimson  velvet,  soft  brown  leather,  shining  silver- 
work.  The  market  is  like  a  fair  ;  worthless,  picturesque 
lumber  is  heaped  all  over  the  ground,  and  upon  stalls, 
and  in  dark  shops  like  caves  :  steel  and  iron 
and  leather  goods,  vivid  crockery-warc,  roughly 
burnt    into    queer,    startling    patterns,   old  clothes, 
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cheap  bright  handkerchiefs  and  scarves.  Passing  out 
through  the  market-place,  one  comes  upon  sleepier 
streets,  dwindling  into  the  suburbs  ;  grass  grows  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  street,  and  the  men  and  women 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  road  in  their  chairs,  the  children, 
more  solemnly,  in  their  little  chairs.  Vehicles  pass 
seldom,  and  only  through  certain  streets,  where  a  board 
tells  them  it  is  possible  to  pass  ;  but  mules  and  donkeys 
are  always  to  be  seen,  in  long  tinkling  lines,  nodding 
their  wise  little  heads,  as  they  go  on  their  own  way 
by  themselves.  At  night  Cordova  sleeps  early  ;  a 
few  central  streets  are  still  busy  with  people,  but  the 
rest  are  all  deserted,  the  houses  look  empty,  there 
s  an  almost  oppressive  silence.  Only,  here  and 
there,  as  one  passes  heedlessly  along  a  quiet  street, 
one  comes  suddenly  upon  a  cloaked  figure,  with 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  leaning  against  the  bars  of 
a  window,  and  one  may  catch,  through  the  bars,  a 
glimpse  of  a  vivid  face,  dark  hair,  and  a  rose  (an 
artificial  rose)  in  the  hair.  Not  in  any  part  of  Spain 
have  I  seen  the  traditional  Spanish  love-making,  the 
cloak  and  hat  at  the  barred  window,  so  frankly  and  so 
delightfully  on  view.  It  brings  a  touch  of  genuine 
romance,  which  it  is  almost  difficult  for  those  who 
know  comic  opera  better  than  the  countries  in  which 
life  is  still,  in  its  way,  a  serious  travesty,  to  take  quite 
seriously.  Lovers'  faces,  on  each  side  of  the  bars  of  a 
window,  at  night,  in  a  narrow  street  of  white  houses  : 
that,  after  all,  and  not  even  the  miraculous  mosque, 
may  perhaps  be  the  most  vivid  recollection  that  one 
brings  away  with  one  from  Cordova. 

Arthur  Symons. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  COUNTY  CRICKET. 

'  I  THE  inequalities  of  individual  play  at  cricket  are 
only  surpassed  by  the  extraordinary  in  and  out 
running  of  different  teams.  The  chief  charm  of  county 
cricket,  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  play  itself,  is  the 
fact  that  neither  the  players  nor  the  elevens  of  which 
they  form  part  show  uniformity  from  month  to  month 
or  year  to  year.  The  past  five  or  six  seasons  have 
afforded  several  striking  illustrations  of  that  "glorious 
uncertainty,"  upon  which  the  popularity  of  the  game 
alone  depends. 

But  through  bad  and  good  fortune  the  character  of 
a  team  generally  remains  the  same.  Take  for  instance 
batting,  which  local  conditions  affect  most  strongly  of 
any  of  the  three  great  departments.  Perhaps  Surrey 
men  have  a  more  marked  identity  than  any  others. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Firstly  the  almost  uni- 
form excellence  of  their  own  ground  ;  secondly  the  large 
proportion  of  comparatively  young  professionals.  The 
latter  are  anxious  and  take  no  risks,  and  so  settle 
down  on  a  perfect  wicket  to  play  correct,  neat  cricket, 
not  strikingly  brilliant  but  nevertheless  very  effective 
under  favourable  conditions.  They  are  good  wicket 
men,  and  use  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  more  northern 
counties  good  wicket  strokes.  It  would  not,  we  think, 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  side  which  remains  for  half 
the  season  at  the  Oval  has  throughout  the  year  more 
easy  pitches  to  play  on  than  any  of  the  leading  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  Sussex.  Hence  this  is  one  reason 
why  Surrey  batsmen  are  so  thoroughly  capable  of 
taking  the  utmost  advantage  of  a  true  wicket,  and  so 
often  fail  conspicuously  on  a  bad  one.  The  other 
reason,  as  we  said  above,  is  the  preponderance  of  young 
and  nervous  professionals.  A  season  or  two  ago  the 
Surrey  committee  had  a  reputation  for  injudicious  and 
over-rapid  changes.  A  young  player  is  severely  handi- 
capped by  such  a  system,  which,  moreover,  shows  a 
want  of  insight  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee. Such  a  matter  ought  to  be  left  primarily  to  the 
judgment  of  the  captain,  who  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  decide  as  to  the  real  merits  of  a  player  than 
pavilion  critics.  Selection  committees  are  generally  as 
unqualified  a  failure  as  councils  of  war.  A  good  judge 
of  cricket,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  at  least  as  rare  as  a 
good  judge  of  a  horse.  Such  a  man  will  make  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess  at  a  man's  capabilities  and  will,  if  he 
thinks  it  worth  while,  persevere  with  him  for  months 
before  replacing  him.  This  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
less  responsible   and   more   ignorant  judgment  of  a 


number  of  men  some  of  whom  have  never  taken  part 
in  high-class  cricket,  or  seriously  studied  the  very  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  problems  of  the  game. 

Take  another  instance  of  the  influence  of  local  con- 
ditions, Yorkshire.  This  team  has  to  play  on  a  good 
many  bad  wickets  as  well  as  good  ones,  and  consequently 
develops  a  more  daring  and  resourceful  method  of 
batting,  though  somehow  lacking  the  Surrey  finish. 
We  are  of  course  speaking  only  generally.  No  one  for 
instance  denies  that  Jackson  has  a  fine  style,  or  that 
Hayward  can  play  on  a  difficult  pitch.  Our  point  is  that 
each  team  has  a  fixed  character  which  more  or  less  im- 
prints itself  upon  each  man  in  it.  Then  again  we  believe 
we  are  right  in  saying  that  the  Yorkshire  committee, 
when  it  has  made  up  its  mind  to  try  a  man,  allows  him 
a  month's  trial  ;  i.e.  from  four  to  six  matches  in  which 
to  make  or  mar  himself.  If  he  gives  satisfaction  he  is 
allowed  another  month,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  may 
become  a  regular  member  of  the  side.  The  tendency  of 
such  a  system  is  that  a  man  plays  more  for  his  side  and 
less  for  himself,  and  probably  is  more  useful  all  round. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  rapidly  becoming  necessary  in 
the  case  of  amateurs.  A  first-rate  player,  who  is  not  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  club  like  a  professional,  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  pushed  in  or  thrust  out  just  as  it  suits 
his  selection  committee.  He  will  insist  on  sufficient 
notice,  and  will  not  play  unless  some  consideration  is 
shown  him.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  English  cricket  when 
the  amateur  finally  retires  from  first-class  engage- 
ments, but  signs  are  not  wanting  that  this  will  be  the 
case  unless  trouble  is  taken  in  some  degree  to  meet 
his  convenience.  The  character  of  county  cricket  has 
greatly  changed  of  late  years.  To  play  regularly  is 
practically  to  give  oneself  up  to  the  game  during  a 
third  part  of  the  year.  Very  few  can  or  wish  to  do 
this.  There  is  therefore  grave  danger  of  an  increasing 
preponderance  of  the  professional  element,  and  this 
can  only  be  combated  by  affording  opportunities  to  the 
amateur  of  taking  part  in  the  matches.  If  however  he 
is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  stopgap  many  of  the 
best  will  refuse  to  play,  and  the  game  will  irretrievably 
suffer. 

The  teams  which  may  be  classed  as  amateur,  such  as 
Middlesex  or  Somerset,  are  just  those  whose  general 
character  is  at  once  most  easy  and  most  difficult  to 
define.  They  possess  all  the  dash  and  independence  of 
the  amateur,  while  their  individual  members  have 
probably  seen  more  of  the  game  than  most  profes- 
sionals. They  have  none  of  the  special  local  character- 
istics which  mark  the  professional  teams,  and  very 
often,  owing  to  the  frequent  changes  necessitated  by 
absence,  show  lack  of  combination  or  even  want  of 
practice.  This  is  the  sole  reason  in  our  opinion  why 
amateur  cricket  is  so  often  referred  to  as  inferior  to 
professional,  and  we  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
definition  "  first-class  "  is  really  applied  not  so  much  to 
the  most  brilliant — though  of  course  the  element  of 
brilliancy  is  inevitably  included  in  the  meaning  of  the 
term — but  to  the  most  practised.  The  main  difference 
between  the  so-called  first  and  second  class  cricketer 
lies  in  sober  accuracy  as  compared  with  dangerous 
daring.  There  are  hundreds  of  cricketers  who  are  far 
better  worth  watching  than  man)'  men  who  play  county 
cricket,  but  who  would  fail  in  "first-class  company" 
because  they  have  not  learnt  to  be  accurate. 

We  do  not  intend  in  this  article  to  touch  upon  the 
results  of  this  year's  championship.  They  are  too 
well  known  to  require  repetition.  Each  team  has 
shown  its  special  characteristics.  On  a  good  wicket 
Surrey  is  still  the  best  batting  side  in  England, 
Yorkshire  is  a  close  second.  Sussex  depends  princi- 
pally on  two  men,  Fry  and  Ranjitsinhji.  Middlesex 
as  usual  only  showed  her  real  strength  in  August. 
Lancashire  has  not  an  interesting  side  with  Maclaren 
out  of  form,  Briggs  no  longer  the  great  cricketer 
of  twelve  years  back,  and  Mold's  reputation  for  throw- 
ing. The  courage  which  umpires  are  now  showing  in 
this  matter  is  greatly  to  be  commended.  They  will,  we 
feel  sure,  be  warmly  supported  by  the  cricket-loving 
public. 

Kent  has  a  finer  side  than  she  has  had  for  years  past. 
Her  captain  is  about  as  good  an  all-round  man  as  there 
is  in  this  country,  and  will  always  be  worth  his  place 
on  an  England  side.    Worcestershire  is  now  a  power 
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to  be  reckoned  with,  and  her  rise  will  be  as  closely  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  the  Fosters  as  that  of 
Gloucestershire  was  with  that  of  the  Graces. 


THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

'"POO  long  have  I  delayed  noticing  the  Promenade 
J-  Concerts.  Let  me  hasten  to  describe  how  on 
Saturday  evening,  25  August,  a  crowded  house  listened 
attentively  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an  excellent 
programme  which  included  pieces  by  Wagner,  Berlioz, 
Rossini,  Mendelssohn,  Moskowski  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Squire.  The  soloists  were  Madame  Amy  Sherwin, 
Madame  Kirkby  Lumi,  Mr.  Ludwig  and  others  ;  the 
conductor,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Henry  Wood — who  else 
could  it  be  ? — we  have  no  other.  We  all  smoked 
vigorously  and  applauded  vociferously.  We  smoked 
even  more  vigorously  and  applauded  even  more 
vociferously  on  subsequent  nights,  when  other  things 
were  given,  and  other  people  sang,  and  Mr.  Wood 
remained.  One  evening  was  devoted  to  "a  thanks- 
giving concert  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  our  troops" 
— whether  in  South  Africa  or  not  I  cannot  say  ;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  pity  no  one  gave  a  concert 
to  celebrate  our  deliverance  from  Boer  hands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  before  the  men  who  knew  their  business 
were  sent  out.  When  I  come  to  details  I  am  rather  at  a 
loss.  Reader,  you  who  despise  the  critic  and  his 
labours,  you  have  no  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  criticis- 
ing concerts  which  you  have  not  attended.  Many  of 
my  brethren  of  the  daily  press  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty and,  much  superior  to  the  bird  of  Sir  Boyle 
Roche,  seem  able  to  be  in  three,  four  and  even  five 
places  at  once.  I  shall  never  rise  to  their  wonderful 
height — for  only  from  a  very  great  height  can  one 
include  Birmingham,  London,  Norwich  and  two  or 
three  Continental  cities  in  one  comprehensive  gaze.  It 
is  always  well  to  tell  the  truth  when  in  doubt  ;  so  I 
may  as  well  confess  that  once  while  Mr.  Wood  was 
playing  the  overture  to  the  "  Flying  Dutchman"  I  was 
happily  seated  at  dinner  in  this  my  far  retreat  of  Grez- 
sur-Loing,  and,  while  later  numbers  of  the  programme 
were  being  given  by  perspiring  artists,  and  listened  to 
by  an  unhappy  public  which  pretended  to  be  content 
though  it  could  not  escape  from  London,  I  was,  in  all 
probability,  floating  dreamily  in  a  boat  up  and  down 
the  Loing,  smoking  the  pipe  of  perfect  peace,  and, 
far  from  wishing  to  criticise  anyone,  filled  only 
with  good-will  to  all  mankind.  What  on  earth 
have  I  to  do  with  concerts,  or  concerts  with  me  ? 
Here  I  have  the  mighty  Fontainebleau  forest,  the 
river,  the  fields  and  the  skies,  and  weather  not  too 
warm  for  walking  nor  too  cold  for  lying  in  the 
heather  ;  here  the  day  is  wonderful  and  the  night  is  even 
more  wonderful  ;  here  there  are  no  cabs  or  'buses,  no 
street  noises,  no  evening  papers,  no  editors,  no  critics 
(excepting  myself  and  that  fact  is  not  known),  no  opera 
and  no  concerts.  Here  have  I  rested  these  many  weeks, 
with  only  an  occasional  swallow-flight  to  Paris  and 
Brussels  ;  and  here  I  had  hoped  to  rest  many  weeks 
longer,  and  was  trusting  to  gain  my  end  by  lying  low, 
or,  like  an  insect,  pretending  to  be  dead.  But  the 
patience  of  the  editor  has  been  too  long  taxed  ;  his 
harsh  voice  breaks  my  peace  as  he  sends  me  books  and 
programmes  and  bids  me  get  to  work  and  leave  off 
shamming. 

But  what  can  I  say  about  the  Promenade  Concerts 
that  has  not  been  said  before?  They  are  not  only  the 
best  concerts  of  the  sort  that  have  ever  been  given, 
but  the  sort  too  is,  to  my  mind,  of  the  best.  What  a 
dull  affair  is  your  ordinary  English  concert,  where 
puople  in  evening  dress  and  white  gloves  turn  up  from 
the  suburbs  and  the  desert  of  Kensington,  and  sit 
solemnly  for  two  and  a  half  hours  trying  to  look,  not 
as  if  tliey  enjoyed  themselves — enjoy  oneself  at  a 
concert  ?  perish  the  thought ! — but  as  if  they  under- 
stood Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  and  were  being 
materially  edified.  I  have  suffered  many  griefs  in  my 
lifetime,  but  I  know  no  affliction  to  compare  with  a 
Royal  Chora!  Society  or  a  Philharmonic  concert.  One 
is  afraid  to  whisper,  afraid  to  look,  afraid  almost  to 
listen.  On  all  sides  are  white  shirt-fronts,  white  tics, 
white  gloves,  and  faces  expressive  of  the  uttermost 


degree  of  boredom.  That  kind  of  concert  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  England's  honest  hatred  of  music. 
How  many  young  men  and  maidens  must  have  been 
compelled  to  sit  immovable  through  long  and  tedious 
programmes,  have  been  expected  solemnly  to  admire 
a  symphony  by  Beethoven,  or  Brahms,  or  Mr. 
Cummings,  and  have  come  away  with  the  thought 
burning  deep  in  the  recesses  of  their  hearts  :  If  this 
is  fine,  classical  music,  may  we  spend  eternity  in  the 
everlasting  fires  if  ever  we  listen  to  it  again  !  It  is 
a  century  of  dull  oratorio  performances,  of  dull 
imitation  symphonies,  of  unspeakably  dull  and  un- 
impeachably  respectable  white-gloved  concerts,  that 
has  made  England  unmusical.  A  large  part  of 
England,  I  verily  believe,  wishes  to  be  musical  and 
enjoy  music.  Salvation  will  come  rather  by  way 
of  Mr.  Newman's  concerts  than  by  the  Royal  Choral 
Society,  the  Philharmonic,  or  "ourgreat  Provincial  Festi- 
vals," and  rather  by  Mr.  Newman's  Promenade  Concerts 
than  his  ordinary  symphony  concerts.  It  is  possible  to 
spend  an  evening  with  pleasure,  and  without  thinking 
of  edification  or  profit,  at  the  Promenade  Concerts  ; 
and  if  it  did  not  please  me  better  to  babble  bad  French 
here  than  to  speak  correct  English  in  London,  I  should 
put  in  six  nights  a  week,  smoking  and  listening  to 
music  I  like,  and  would  spend  seven  that  way  if  the 
impeccable,  unalterable,  handed-down-from-our-stupid- 
forefathers  laws  of  our  land  did  not  make  it  impossible. 
There  is  no  shamming  there.  People  go  to  smoke  and 
to  promenade  :  they  only  listen  when  they  want  to.  In 
past  years  I  have  been  struck  by  the  amount  of  genuine 
listening  done  :  I  have  seen  hundreds  stand  through  a 
long  symphony,  and  then  move  on,  chatting,  smiling, 
cheerful,  at  the  end  ;  and  friends — by  way  of  in- 
ducing me  to  shorten  my  holiday — write  me  enthusi- 
astic letters  saying  that  the  attention  of  the  audiences 
is  even  more  remarkable  this  year.  It  is  a  good  sign  ; 
I  doubt  whether  they  would  listen  so  eagerly  if  the  Phil- 
harmonic band  were  playing  under  some  of  its  earlier 
conductors  ;  I  believe  they  feel,  more  or  less  vaguely, 
Mr.  Wood  to  be  a  genuine  master  of  his  craft.  And 
besides  a  conductor  of  the  first  rank  and  an  excellent 
orchestra,  they  have  almost  ideal  programmes  provided. 
Think  of  the  music  it  is  customary  to  play  at  seaside 
resorts — not  to  mention  the  way  of  playing  it  ;  or  the 
stuff  you  hear  in  fashionable  restaurants  where  the  din 
of  a  bad  band  is  set  going  to  distract  your  attention 
from  the  bad  dinner  you  are  eating  ;  and  then  think  of 
Mr.  Newman's  programme  with  its  due  alternation  of 
serious  and  light  music,  nearly  all  of  it  in  its  way  very 
good  !  Only  the  other  night  I  was  about  to  enter  a 
cafe"  in  Brussels  to  refresh  my  weary  soul  with 
beer,  when  a  blast  of  vulgar  tune  was  emitted 
from  a  box  in  a  corner  containing  four  or  five 
ostensibly  human  beings  ;  and  I  was  blown  away, 
beerless,  to  my  hotel.  Yet  the  audience  was  of  much 
the  same  class,  I  presume,  as  one  of  Mr.  Newman's 
audiences,  and  would  have  rejoiced  in  one  of  Mr. 
Newman's  programmes  ;  but  because  there  are  so  few 
intelligent  entrepreneurs  in  the  world  it  had  to  put  up 
with  the  kind  of  music  we  used  to  have  in  the  old  days 
when  the  Promenade  Concerts  were  given  at  Covent 
Garden  and  there  were  occasional  "  Classical  "  nights. 
By  boldly  giving  fine  stuff,  and  securing  fine  artists  to 
sing  and  to  play  it,  Mr.  Newman  has  destroyed  in 
England  a  type  of  concert  that  no  man  or  woman  ever 
really  wished  to  hear. 

The  question  of  Russian  music,  recently  raised  in 
the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
is  one  I  shall  return  to  some  day  when  I  have  studied 
it.  I  should  write  more  freely  about  it  in  my  present 
state  of  total  ignorance  of  the  subject ;  but  the  very 
copiousness  with  which  I  should  express  myself  pre- 
vents me  doing  myself  justice  in  the  space  I  have  left 
to-day.    J-  F«  R- 


THE  ST.  JAMES'S  THEATRE. 

EXILE  has  always  been  treated  by  the  poets  as  in 
itself  a  dreadfully  pathetic  affair.  Vet  (I  have- 
often  thought)  the  real  bitterness  of  exile  is  the  return 
from  it.  No  doubt  there  is  some  pain  in  the  sevcraiuv 
of  home-ties  and  friendships,  the  sudden  rupture  of  life- 
long habits.    But  this  wrench,  like  a  dentist's,  is  soon 
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over,  and  has  salutary  results.  It  is  not  long  before  the 
exile  begins  to  realise  how  narrow  his  life  has  been,  and 
to  congratulate  himself  on  the  happy  release  from  that 
vicious  circle.  Day  by  day  of  his  new,  irrestrictible 
career,  in  contact  with  strange  men  and  strange  cities, 
his  soul  shoots  up  and  expands  like  a  well-tended  tree 
in  sunlight,  and  puts  forth  fragrant  blossoms,  and  bears 
marvellous  fruits.  He  is  doing  that  which,  as  now  he 
sees,  he  had  never  done  in  the  old  days  :  he  is  living. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  experience,  he  forgets  utterly  that 
one  little  fleck  on  the  world's  surface  which  he 
had  childishly  regarded  as  the  world  itself.  Suddenly, 
one  fine  morning,  comes  a  messenger,  bringing  him  his 
pardon,  bidding  him  return.  Ere  the  exile  has  time  to 
send  this  impertinent  fellow  about  his  business,  he  is 
overwhelmed  by  a  tide  of  that  sentimentality  to  which 
we  are  all  liable,  and  on  it  he  is  swept  home.  It  is  then, 
and  not  till  then,  that  he  needs  the  poet's  pity.  It  is 
there,  in  his  old  environment,  that  he  savours  the 
veritable  wormwood.  All,  all  are  there,  the  old 
familiar  faces,  with  precisely  the  same  expressions  as 
when  last  he  saw  them ;  and  the  old  familiar  hands 
fumbling  away  at  the  same  tasks  ;  and  the  old  familiar 
tongues  still  wagging  to  the  tune  of  the  same  shibbo- 
leths. Nothing  has  changed.  Nothing  has  grown. 
The  exile  shudders  and  grimaces.  To  think  that  he 
could  ever  have  existed  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  stale 
vegetables  !  "  Faugh  !  "  he  says.  And  that  is  the  last 
word  (if  you  can  call  it  a  word)  uttered  by  him  before 
he  sickens  and  dies. 

Even  more  bitter,  because  it  is  compulsory,  is  the 
return  from  that  voluntary  exile  which  we  call  a  holiday. 
When  we  have  been  dallying  with  strange  territories, 
listening  to  strange  tongues  and  seeing  strange  sights, 
improving  our  minds  and  strengthening  our  bodies, 
how  horrible  to  be  clutched  up  by  Fate's  bony  fingers 
and  dropped  back  into  the  fetid  and  familiar  city  we 
had  fled  from,  with  a  strict  injunction  to  remain  there 
till  the  moon  shall  have  waxed  and  waned  eleven 
times  !  To  breathe  this  breathless  air  under  these 
chimney-pots  in  these  narrow  streets,  and  to  hear  the 
organs  still  grinding  out '  ■  The  Absent-Minded  Beggar," 
and  to  find  the  newspapers  still  talking  about  our  policy 
in  China,  and  chronicling  the  sentimental  journeys  of 
General  Buller,  and  casting  doubts  on  the  accuracy 
of  some  passage  in  some  book  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  written  about  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ! 
A  month  ago  these  affairs  might  have  stirred  me. 
But  that  month  (for  the  gods  have  a  trick  of  com- 
pensation) seemed  to  me  to  last  a  full  year.  My 
mind  acquired,  in  that  illusive  interval,  a  new  focus. 
At  present,  I  am  seeing  things  in  a  large  way,  in  a 
cosmopolitan  way.  I  see  how  little  anything  here 
matters.  And,  if  I  detect  the  insignificance  of  the  real 
things  which  are  agitating  my  brethren  (and  will  soon 
be  agitating  mej,  how  much  more  am  I  painfully  alive 
to  the  absurdity  of  bestowing  a  moment's  thought  on 
unreal  things  invented  by  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  !  Picture 
me  as  standing  here  with  a  pair  of  scales.  In  one  of 
them  I  have  placed  Life.  Comes  Mr.  George  Alexander 
and  places  in  the  other,  with  an  air  of  modest  con- 
fidence, Mr.  Sydney  Grundy.  .  .  .  That  is  what  it  is 
to  be  a  dramatic  critic  in  the  first  week  of  September. 

Picture  me,  whose  eye  is  still  focussed  for  infinite 
and  sunbright  plains,  gazing  across  a  row  of  foot- 
lights in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  while  beauteous 
"  Isabel  Holroyd  "  (Miss  Julie  Opp)  tells  ardent  young 
"  Philip  Graham  "  |Mr.  Marsh  Allen)  that  his  suit  is 
hopeless,  that  she  loves  another ;  picture  me,  whose  ears 
are  still  attuned  to  torrents  in  glens  and  waves  on 
shores,  listening  while  "George  Carlyon,  Q.C."  (Mr. 
George  Alexander)  comes  suavely  forward  in  dress 
clothes  and  pays  an  elaborate  compliment  about  "your 
charming  sex,  Miss  Holroyd."  A  month  ago  these 
things  would  have  come  as  matters  of  course.  Now 
they  exasperate  me.  Mr.  Alexander's  black-rimmed 
eyeglass,  the  pink  rose  in  Miss  Opp's  hair,  and  every 
other  detail  beheld  across  those  footlights,  seem  to  be 
specially  and  malignantly  designed  to  madden  me.  I 
sit  dreading  the  moment  when  (as  always  happens  in  a 
crowded  after-dinner  scene  of  the  stage)  one  of  the 
characters  suggests  a  game  of  billiards  in  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  an  important  dialogue.  The  moment  comes. 
"Sir  Jacob  Holroyd,  M.P."  (Mr.  W.H.Vernon)  is 


left  alone  with  "George  Carlyon,  Q.C."  With  a  horrible 
clairvoyance,  I  seem  to  have  foreseen  every  syllable  that 
falls  from  their  lips.  Sir  Jacob  thinks  that  so  rising  a 
man  as  Mr.  Carlyon  ought  to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  Mr.  Carlyon  says  "  You  have  a  daughter,"  and,  as 
soon  as  that  matter  is  settled,  in  runs  Miss  Opp, 
clapping  her  hands  and  crying  "  Only  think,  Papa, 
Jimmy  gave  Mr.  Baxter  fifty  in  one  hundred,  and  he  ran 
out  on  the  first  break  !  "  Thus  the  first  act  draws  to  its 
close,  and  I  begin  to  speculate  about  the  four  others. 
"  Act  II.,"  I  see  on  my  programme,  "  the  next  after- 
noon at  Mrs.  Floyd's,  Park  Village  East."  "Gipsy 
Floyd — Miss  Fay  Davis."  Evidently,  Carlyon  has 
an  "  entanglement."  He  has  indeed.  And  one 
soon  sees  how  he  will  be  finally  freed  of  it.  "James 
Antrobus  "  (Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond)  comes  in  and 
speaks  incidentally  of  those  noxious  drugs  "  which 
women  take  to  cure  a  headache  or  a  heartache,  instead 
of  bearing  it."  A  few  moments  later  (note  the  dreary 
skill  of  the  playwright !)  he  takes  up  a  small  phial  from 
the  table  and  asks  what  is  in  it.  Mrs.  Floyd  replies 
that  it  is  for  her  headaches,  and  Mr.  Antrobus  throws 
it  into  the  fireplace.  The  matter  then  drops,  and  I  am 
left  wishing  I  could  telescope  the  time  that  must 
elapse  before  Mrs.  Floyd  takes  her  overdose.  Part  of 
that  time,  I  know,  will  be  occupied  by  a  meeting 
between  the  two  women,  the  wife  and  the  cast-off 
mistress.  "Am  I  addressing  Mrs.  Floyd?"  Isabel 
Carlyon  will  say.  "That  is  my  name,"  will  be  the 
answer,  given  with  a  pathetic  dignity.  How  the  meet- 
ing will  be  brought  about  I  do  not  profess  to  know  ; 
nor  do  I  care ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  infinitely 
depressed  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  Mr.  Grundy 
will  contrive  to  bring  it  about.  In  due  course,  the 
scene  a  faire  is  gone  through.  Mrs.  Carlyon  does 
not  know  that  it  is  her  husband  who  deserted  Mrs. 
Floyd.  She  has  come  to  patronise  the  unfortunate 
woman,  not  to  upbraid  her.  It  is  only  when  she  hears 
her  husband's  "voice  off"  that  the  horrible  truth 
dawns  on  her.  This  is  what  is  called  "  a  strong  situa- 
tion," and  I  give  Mr.  Grundy  due  credit  for  having 
found  a  pretext  on  which  to  bring  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyon 
together  under  Mrs.  Floyd's  roof.  All  I  protest  is  that 
it  is  too  early  in  September  for  me  to  be  edified 
by  skilful  pulling  of  wires.  I  suspect  that  if  Mr. 
Grundy  had  treated  his  theme  in  a  really  human  way> 
I  should  have  written  of  him  ungraciously.  But  he  has 
done  nothing  of  the  sort.  As  usual,  his  one  aim  has 
been  at  "  situations."  And  this  latest  play  of  his  is  all 
the  more  irritating  because  its  theme  is  really  worthy  of 
serious  treatment.  A  really  interesting  play  might  have 
been  written  about  a  man  who  had,  in  his  youth,  formed 
an  "  unfortunate  connexion,"  and  who  was  confronted, 
after  ten  years,  with  the  alternative  of  deserting  the 
woman  or  sacrificing  a  brilliant  career.  There  one 
would  have  had  a  real  problem.  But  Mr.  Grundy  care- 
fully cut  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet.  With  an 
eye  on  leading-ladydom  he  made  the  man's  mistress  a 
creature  of  the  most  exquisite  refinement  and  the 
sweetest  temper.  The  man  might  have  married 
her  at  any  moment  without  jeopardising  his  chances 
of  worldly  success.  The  whole  play  is  radically 
absurd,  because  the  man  and  the  woman  would, 
in  real  life,  have  been  married  years  ago.  Even 
admitting  the  possibility  of  their  not  having  taken 
this  step,  one  cannot  accept  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Grundy  brings  about  their  parting.  Carlyon, 
being  still  loved  by  the  woman,  could  not  (in  real  life) 
make  the  rupture  without  being  rather  brutal.  But 
Mr.  Grundy  had  his  eye  on  leading-mandom,  and 
was  determined  to  have  no  brutality.  Accordingly, 
Carlyon  comes  to  see  Mrs.  Floyd  and  is  hoodwinked 
by  her  into  a  belief  that  she  herself  has  ceased  to  care 
for  him,  and  that  her  one  anxiety  is  as  to  the  sum  of 
money  he  intends  to  settle  on  her.  The  man  who 
could  not  tell  when  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  been 
living  for  ten  years  was  making  a  martyr  of  herself 
must  have  been  an  exceptionally  arrant  fool.  Carlyon, 
even  had  he  not  been  a  Lord  Chancellor  in  embryo, 
would  have  seen  through  the  game  in  no  time.  But 
Mr.  Grundy  assumed  that  leading-men  prefer  to  im- 
personate fools  rather  than  brutes,  and  made  Carlyon 
dash  out  of  the  room  exclaiming  "To  think  that  for 
such  a  woman  I  might  have  sacrificed  my  life  ! "  All 
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these  sacrifices  of  truth  (as  it  is  understood  by  me)  to 
effect  (as  it  is  understood  by  mimes)  are  pardonable 
in  the  case  of  trivial  stage-themes.  But  they  ought  not 
to  be  made  by  a  playwright  who  ventures  to  tackle  a 
really  decent  stage-theme.  Finally,  1  would  conjure  Mr. 
Grundy,  when  next  he  attempts  a  serious  play,  not  to 
interlard  it  with  comic  relief.  If  he  cannot  rid  himself 
of  that  old-fashioned  habit,  let  him,  at  least,  spare  us  the 
elderly  clergyman  who  goes  to  a  music-hall  and  has  his 
watch  stolen.  That  figure  may  have  been  funny  a  few 
decades  ago,  but  is  so  no  longer. 

Miss  Fay  Davis  played  the  part  of  Mrs.  Floyd  very 
nicely,  but  in  the  later  scenes  was  too  obviously 
influenced  by  Duse.  I  do  not  suggest  to  her  that  such 
an  influence  is  a  bad  one  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  can 
imagine  that  it  might  be  very  profitable  to  her  in  certain 
plays — the  "  Antigone,"  for  instance,  and  the  "  Electra." 
But  I  do  suggest  to  her  that  the  simplicity  and 
rigidity  of  Duse's  method  is  not  suited  to  such  plays 
as  "A  Debt  of  Honour."  Mr.  George  Alexander  and 
Miss  Julie  Opp  played  with  more  of  a  flourish,  and  Miss 
Fay  Davis  would  do  well  to  imitate  them.  Max. 


COLONIAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THERE  are  six  Colonial  insurance  companies  at 
present  doing  business  in  Great  Britain,  and  their 
operations  are  naturally  observed  with  considerable 
interest.  Colonial  enterprise  has  shown  itself  abundantly 
capable  in  many  directions,  and  for  a  long  time  the  high 
rates  of  interest  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  colonies 
tended  in  no  small  degree  to  make  colonial  life  assur- 
ance successful. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  which  hails  from 
Canada,  is  a  truly  marvellous  institution,  which,  in  spite 
of  being  founded  on  wrong  lines,  has  met  with  a  very 
large  measure  of  support.  If  it  were  put  on  a  sound 
actuarial  basis,  as  it  possibly  may  be  in  the  near  future, 
it  should  become  an  industrial  office  of  some  importance  ; 
but  if  it  continues  working  on  assessment  principles  it 
cannot  fail  to  share  the  fate  of  other  assessment  com- 
panies. 

Two  offices  that  have  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  commenced  doing  business  in  this  country  are  the 
Mutual  and  the  National  Mutual,  both  of  Australasia. 
Both  these  companies  were  founded  in  1869  ;  both  of 
them  value  their  liabilities  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis  ;  both 
earn  very  high  rates  of  interest  upon  their  funds  ;  the 
expenditure  of  both  exceeds  25  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums, and  exceeds  by  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  the  provision  made  for  expenses.  They  are 
fairly  good  companies  which  have  met  with  considerable 
success  in  the  colonies,  but  can  scarcely  hope  to  attract 
discriminating  policy-holders  in  this  country  to  assure 
with  them  rather  than  with  the  best  of  the  British 
offices. 

The  Sun  Life  of  Canada,  which  was  founded  in  1865, 
commenced  business  in  Great  Britain  about  1893.  Its 
expenditure  normally  exceeds  30  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums, and  it  values  its  liabilities  on  a  4  per  cent, 
basis.  It  is  worked  very  energetically,  and  issues 
various  attractive  policies  ;  but  until  its  expenditure  is 
reduced,  and  its  liabilities,  at  least  for  new  policies, 
valued  on  a  stronger  basis  than  4  per  cent.,  it  can 
scarcely  hope  to  command  the  absolute  confidence  that 
is  felt  in  well-established  British  offices. 

The  Colonial  Mutual  is  an  Australian  company, 
which  has  been  working  among  us  much  longer  than 
any  of  the  other  colonial  offices,  and  its  affairs  in  this 
country  have  been  so  managed  that  we  have  learnt  to 
appreciate  and  respect  both  the  office  itself  and  its 
British  management.  Like  most  of  the  colonial  com- 
panies it  values  its  liabilities  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis,  and 
conducts  its  business  at  an  expenditure  that  to  British 
notions  is  abnormally  high,  but  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  upon  its  funds  during  the  latest  valuation  period 
of  which  we  have  any  details,  exceeded  5?,  percent., 
showing  a  contribution  to  profit  at  the  rate  of  if  pcr 
ccnt.  per  annum  upon  the  funds.  This  to  a  considerable 
extent  makes  up  lor  the  expenditure  exceeding  the  pro- 
vision made  for  it.    The  Colonial  Mutual  has  won  an 


honourable  position  for  itself  among  life  assurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Great  Britain,  and  though  in 
course  of  time  we  may  come  to  appreciate  rival  colonial 
offices  as  highly,  they  have  not  yet  won  for  themselves 
the  position  in  this  country  that  the  Colonial  Mutual 
has  long  occupied. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  any  of  the  colonial  offices  to 
say  that  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  is  the  best  of 
them  all  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  say  that  any  one 
life  office  in  the  world  was  the  best  the  Australian 
Mutual  would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  being  voted 
to  that  position,  if  the  verdict  were  given  by  qualified 
and  unprejudiced  judges.  The  Society  at  present  files 
its  returns  with  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  re- 
ceives renewal  premiums  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not 
yet  actively  at  work  among  us,  though  probably  it  will 
shortly  open  a  branch  in  London.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  the  question  of  extending  the  business  to 
Great  Britain  has  been  put  before  the  members,  but  a 
sufficient  majority  in  favour  of  the  proposal  has  not 
yet  been  obtained.  The  matter  is  again  being  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  probable  that  the  members  will  vote 
in  favour  of  extending  the  business  of  the  company  to 
this  country.  If  it  opens  an  office  in  London  under 
vigorous  management,  and  with  a  good  staff  of  agents, 
it  should  prove  a  very  formidable  competitor  to  even 
the  best  of  the  British  companies,  and  confer  a  distinct 
boon  upon  people  in  this  country  wishing  to  assure  to 
the  best  advantage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  August,  1900. 

Sir, — That  "the  cheap  and  irresponsible  press  of 
England"  should,  as  the  "  Athenaeum  "  says  this  week, 
declare  the  Paris  Exhibition  a  failure,  "  when  it  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  the  sort,"  is  not  surprising.  But  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  marvellous  that  the  Saturday 
Review',  a  very  different  type  of  paper  from  the  "  Daily 
Mail,"  for  instance,  should  join  in  the  chorus.  What 
evidence  is  there  that  the  Exhibition  will  prove  an  un- 
fortunate enterprise  either  to  the  State  or  to  private 
persons  who  are  interested  therein  ?  At  any  rate,  you 
will  perhaps  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
of  the  misstatements  contained  in  your  correspondent's 
article  entitled  "  The  Failure  of  the  Paris  Exhibition." 
That  article  speaks  of  the  "losses  sustained  by  the 
State."  Now  I  understand  that  the  State  disposed 
previously  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  all  the 
tickets  issued.  And  will  not  the  "  fabulous  sums  " 
paid  by  concessionnaires  have  some  effect  in  staving  off 
the  disaster  threatened  by  the  prophets  of  woe  ?  But 
on  the  figures  as  published  by  the  press  there  seems  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  prophets  are  anything 
but  false.  The  "  Figaro"  of  16  July  gives  the  entries 
from  14  June  to  14  July  ;  and  compares  them 
with  the  entries  in  the  corresponding  two  months  of 
the  '89  Exhibition.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that 
there  were  in  that  period  from  25,000  to  50,000  more 
entries  per  day  than  in  '89.  The  total  number  was 
3,657,731  in  '89  and  15,728,074  in  the  present  year. 
The  article  in  question  states  that  "  out  of  65,000,000 
tickets  issued,  more  than  50,000,000  remain  unused  !  " 
(the  note  of  exclamation  is  your  correspondent's). 
Now  from  14  April  to  14  July  the  number  of  tickets 
consumed  was  13,658,959.  The  number  for  August  up 
to  the  26th  which  I  have  myself  calculated  was  (with 
the  exception  of  four  days  for  which  I  have  unfor- 
tunately lost  the  numbers  and  one  of  which  was  a 
Sunday  and  one  a  Friday)  excluding  free  entries 
5,138,886.  Thus  in  113  days  out  of  the  130  during 
which  the  Exhibition  has  been  open  18,797,845  tickets 
have  been  used,  or  nearly  four  millions  more  than  your 
correspondent  states.  The  article  goes  on  to  say 
that  "once  and  once  only  have  400,000  persons  occu- 
pied the  grounds."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  8  July, 
12  August  and  18  August  more  than  that  number  of 
tickets"  which  had  been  paid  for  were  given  up  at  the 
turnstiles.    Twice  in  the  present  month,  that  is  to  say, 
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a  month  in  which,  your  article  states,  the  whole  number 
of  visitors  has  not  exceeded  110,000  per  day.  Not  once 
has  the  number  of  paying  entries  fallen  so  low  :  the 
total  number  of  such  entries  being-,  as  above  stated, 
more  than  five  millions  for  twenty-two  days,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  227,000. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Exhibition  will  not 
prove  the  gigantic  failure  which  some  believe.  And 
even  if  a  few  private  individuals  lose  their  money  one 
fails  to  perceive  why  this  should  result  in  discontent 
amongst  Parisians,  or  why  such  discontent  should 
assume  "  a  highly  demonstrative  form." — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  A.  F.  W. 

[The  Saturday  Review  does  not  need  to  defend 
itself  against  the  charge  of  unfriendliness  to  France. 
Constantly  in  our  pages  our  endeavour  has  been 
to  resist  the  tendency  of  certain  newspapers  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  accidental  circumstances,  or 
states  of  feeling,  in  Paris,  calculated  to  irritate  or  offend 
English  readers  ;  and  to  claim  recognition  for  general 
conditions  and  national  characteristics  that  excite 
admiration  and  sympathy.  In  the  article  criticised  by 
"A.  F.  W."  we  were  careful  to  explain  that  when 
employing  the  term  failure  in  connexion  with  the 
Exhibition,  we  were  speaking  only  of  the  financial 
results  of  the  enterprise.  "A.  F.  W."  asks  "What 
evidence  is  there  that  the  Exhibition  will  prove  an  un- 
fortunate enterprise  either  to  the  State  or  to  private 
persons  who  are  interested  therein  ?  "  The  evidence  is 
only  too  patent  in  the  sale  of  the  one-franc  tickets  of 
entrance  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  centimes  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  ;  and  in  the  freely  expressed  disappointment  of 
hotel,  restaurant,  and  shopkeepers.  "A.  F.  W."  fails 
to  perceive  "  why  if  a  few  private  individuals  lose  their 
money,  this  should  result  in  discontent  among  Parisians, 
or  why  such  discontent  should  assume  a  highly  demon- 
strative form."  In  our  opinion,  not  a  few  but  a  great 
many  individuals,  and  these  individuals  Parisians,  will 
lose  money  ;  and,  although  perhaps  it  should  not  be  so, 
the  loss  of  money  is  a  circumstance  which  does  cause 
discontent.  The  reason  why  discontent  should  assume 
a  highly  demonstrative  form  is,  not  only  that  Parisians 
are  demonstrative,  but  also  that  a  clique  of  interested 
agitators  is  in  wait  to  turn  such  popular  discontent  to 
political  uses. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  BRESCI  CASE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Regent's  Park,  5  September. 

Sir, — I  am  moved  by  your  fine  protest  against  the 
torturing  to  death  of  Bresci,  and  that  is  what  it  comes 
to,  disguise  things  as  they  may,  to  criticise  some  recent 
remarks  by  people  who  know  nothing  about  Anarchists 
and  therefore  cannot  expect  to  understand  them.  It 
has  been  urged  : 

That  these  offences  take  place  in  Italy  because  there 
is  no  capital  punishment  there. 

The  answer  is  very  plain  ;  apart  from  the  fact  that 
perpetual  imprisonment  with  that  hideous  thing  solitary 
confinement,  is  death,  only  by  slow  degrees,  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  outrages  take  place  in  countries 
where  they  do  execute  ;  witness  the  death  of  Garfield 
in  America  and  of  Carnot  in  France.  I  sincerely  regret 
that  in  some  countries  they  have  substituted  the  linger- 
ing for  the  more  speedy  death,  but  I  feel  convinced  that 
if  they  had  a  gallows  raised  in  every  market  square,  it 
would  not  finish  with  the  Anarchists  !  It  has  been  said 
that  the  publicity  of  trial  appeals  to  the  morbid  vanity 
of  the  political  criminal.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this,  since  the  love  of  fame  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
sometimes  one  of  the  loftiest  of  human  motives  ;  there 
is  also  a  strong  imitative  tendency  in  people.  When- 
ever a  deed  attended  by  peculiar  and  startling  circum- 
stances has  been  done,  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  repeated  all 
over  the  place  ;  not  long  ago  a  man  shot  himself  dead 
in  trying  to  prove  that  a  person  could  not  be  killed  as 
had  been  alleged  in  a  recent  and  much-talked-of  murder 
trial.  On  the  other  hand  secrecy  alone  will  not  deter. 
In  Russia  the  whole  press  is  under  complete  control, 


anyone  may  be  carried  off  by  the  "  Third  Section  " 
and  none  dare  agitate  about  the  matter.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  the  more  dangerous 
"politicals"  are  put  away — not  in  Siberia,  but  in  a 
far  worse  punishment — in  the  dim  dungeons  of 
Schlusselhurg  and  Petropavlovsk  and  for  them  as  far 
as  this  world  is  concerned,  the  rest  indeed  is  silence  ! 

Yet  nowhere  is  the  conspirator  more  dreaded  and  in 
that  land  they  managed  to  strike  down  the  Emperor. 
It  must  I  think  in  reason  be  granted  that  the  Anarchist,' 
when  he  is  sane,  is  an  honest  fanatic  ;  1  think  he  does 
harm,  and  that  his  methods  bring  dishonour  upon  a 
glorious  ideal  ;  but  that  is  not  his  view  ;  he  believes 
that  his  act  will  make  for  good,  and  he  receives  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-conspirators  and  thinks  he  will  be 
enrolled  amongst  the  martyrs  by  posterity.  And 
when  this  belief,  however  mistaken  it  may  be,  takes 
hold  of  a  strong  nature  (such  as  our  own  Fawkes  from 
whom  they  could  get  no  confession  though  they 
tortured  him  systematically  for  some  months)  nothing 
will  terrify  it.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  fanatical 
zeal  in  the  early  Christians  who  in  their  hope  for 
martyrdom  would  come  before  the  Pagan  power  in 
the  hope  of  deserving  punishment.  "  You  miserable 
men,"  said  a  Roman  governor,  "are  there  not  cliffs 
enough  from  which  you  can  cast  yourselves  down  that 
you  must  seek  for  death  from  me  ?  "  We  may  say  that 
these  sort  of  people  are  unwise,  mad,  mistaken,  any- 
thing ;  but  we  cannot  honestly  doubt  either  their 
desperate  courage  or  their  evident  sincerity. 

As  a  Socialist  student  I  also  look  forward  to  a  time 
of  perfect  Freedom,  that  is,  Anarchy.  When  by 
means  of  a  strong  government,  or  rather  organisa- 
tion, we  shall  prevent  the  use  of  force  and  fraud,  and 
banish  the  curse  of  competition  from  our  midst.  But 
I  would  remind  the  present  Anarchists  that  "  he  only 
can  destroy  who  can  replace  "  and  that  it  is  not  the 
way  to  sink  an  ironclad  to  deface  the  gilded  figure  or 
escutcheon  at  its  prow.  G.  C.  I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

North  Kensington,  6  September. 

Sir, — Your  protest  against  the  sentence  passed  on 
Bresci,  in  keeping  though  it  is  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  better-class  journals  in  London,  seems 
to  me  by  no  means  conclusive.  You  urge  that  humanity 
morality  and  expediency  would  alike  be  served  by  the 
hanging  or  shooting  of  Bresci  out  of  hand. 

I  fail  to  see  that  you  are  right.  Bresci  belongs  to  a 
class  which  Society  is  justifiably  anxious  to  exterminate. 
Hanging  or  shooting  for  such  creatures  is  I  am  sure 
too  good.  It  would  have  fewer  terrors  for  ordinary 
criminals  than  life-long  imprisonment.  The  idea  of 
death  would  not  carry  with  it  the  horrible  anticipation 
inseparable  from  lifelong  torture  if,  that  is,  you  choose 
so  to  describe  it.  It  is  to  my  mind  inconceivable  that 
punishment  such  as  Bresci  will  be  called  upon  to  face 
will  not  prove  more  deterrent  to  the  malefactor  than 
summary  execution. 

In  any  case  why  should  Italy  consider  him  in  any 
way?  He  has  robbed  Italy  of  a  King  who  admittedly 
did  as  little  wrong  as  any  King  ever  did  any  country, 
and  the  dastardly  methods  of  men  like  Bresci  and  his 
fellows  cannot  be  properly  combatted  by  humanitarian 
considerations.- — I  am,  yours, 

Axti- Anarchist. 

[It  has  always  seemed  to  us  possible  apart  from  the 
question  of  fact  as  to  whether  the  death  penalty  is  a 
deterrent,  at  least  to  defend  it  as  a  punishment  for 
murder  on  the  ground  of  principle.  Reason  and  religious 
authority  are  in  perfect  agreement  in  this  matter.  But 
the  use  of  torture  in  a  legal  system  is  either  due  to  sheer 
gloating  love  of  cruelty  for  its  own  sake  or  to  the  rude 
and  unscientific  intellectual  condition  of  the  nation. 
The  first  is  the  most  horrible  of  vices,  the  second  is  a 
state  which  modern  nations  consider  one  to  be  escaped 
from  as  early  as  possible.  Moreover  the  deterrent  effect 
of  capital  punishment  is  its  appeal  to  the  senses  as  well 
as  the  imagination.  Criminals  do  not  so  readily  appre- 
ciate the  subtler  conditions  of  Bresci's  punishment. — 
En.  S.R.]  I 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  SALARIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
City  of  London  School,  E.C., 

.    September  i,  1900. 
Dear  Sir, — In  my  previous  letter  I  quoted  the  average 
head-master's  salary  as  about     1,200.    This  being  so, 
,  the  stipends  of  many  heads  must  fall — as  "Humble 
-Headmaster"   points    out — -very  considerably  below 
that  sum. 

However,  I  notice  that  your  correspondent  leaves  my 
main  point — the  totally  inadequate  remuneration  of 
assistant  masters — uncontroverted. 

Moreover,  I  contend  that,  apart  either  from  a  head's 
or  an  assistant's-point  of  view,  this  matter  is  urgent 
from  a  national  aspect. 

Is  our  middle  and  upper-class  education  a  failure  ? 
Judging  from  two  recent  letters  in  the  "  Times"  and  a 
short  leader  in  the  "Journal  of  Education  "  it  is.  Mr. 
Frederick  Verney  ("Times")  states  that  our  public 
school  education  is  "  absolutely  contemptible."  The 
Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  from 
a  commercial  standpoint  is  equally  scathing.  The 
"Journal  of  Education  "  is  even  more  depressing  and 
— with  apparent  quiescence — regards  the  office  of 
assistant-master  as  a  hopeless  failure.  "  He  (the 
assistant)  has  never  been  taught  how  to  handle  a  large 
class  ...  he  fails  to  teach  anything  to  two-thirds  of 
his  form  .  .  .  his  efforts  to  teach  the  remainder  are 
handicapped  by  the  neccessity  of  keeping  the  former 
section  in  tolerable  order."  This  from  such  a  source  is 
more  serious  than  either  of  the  letters  in  the  "  Times." 

Now,  whatever  is  wrong  with  secondary  education  is 
clearly  the  fault  of  the  teacher  and  will  anyone  deny 
that  ;£i20,  or  even  ^200  a  year  is  inadequate  to 
attract  the  kind  of  men  likely  to  work  reform  ? 

Just  consider  the  ideal  teacher.  A  man  of  high  edu- 
cation, a  compound — in  his  dealings  with  boys — of  the 
suaviter  in  modo  and  the  fortiter  in  re,  an  expert  in  the 
subtle  varieties  of  accent  and  voice  which  mean  far  more 
to  a  class  than  to  a  congregation.  He  must  also  be  a 
man  of  leisure  for  a  Saturday  ramble,  a  game  at  chess, 
a  school  debate,  or  an  hour  at  the  nets,  and  have  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  to  turn  each  passing  incident 
of  school  life  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  his 
pupils.  Such  is  the  ideal.  The  real,  per  contra,  is  a 
man  so  ill-paid  that,  after  school  hours,  he  must  be  off 
to  his  private  pupils — in  one  great  public  school  private 
coaching  is  a  set  off  to  the  poor  salary — or,  in  the  case 
of  a  cleric,  to  parish  duty.  With  a  position  to  maintain 
and  a  family  to  educate,  what  wonder  that,  with  the 
close  of  school  hours,  the  present  badly  paid  assistant 
considers  himself  amply  justified  in  shutting  off  further 
relations  with  his  boys  ? 

Of  course,  in  teaching,  as  in  everything  else,  we  shall 
never  reach  the  ideal,  but,  at  any  rate,  our  aims  should 
be  in  that  direction,  and,  unless  salaries  are  advanced, 
I  fear  there  is  nothing  but  to  keep  muddling  along  on 
the  old  lines. 

I  should,  if  you  would  permit  me,  like  to  add  that  I 
write  on  this  subject  the  more  readily,  since  my  own  lot 
is  cast  in  a  public  school  where  not  a  shadow  of  a 
grievance  as  regards  salaries  exists. — Believe  me,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  A.  G.  Munro, 


THE  FLY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

September  1,  1900. 
Dear  Sir, — This  correspondence  about  Tennyson's 
flies  and  bees  is  getting  a  trifle  stale  :  I  shall  withdraw 
from  it  at  once.  But  before  going,  I  may  be  allowed . 
to  express  a  wonder  whether  your  reviewer  ever  has 
got  "  a  fly  in  his  eye  "  whilst  walking  or  cycling.  Now 
that  is  just  the  sort  of  minute  insect  the  swallows  often 
hunt  for — not  the  housefly  or  the  bluebottle.  I  agree 
with  your  reviewer  that  "when  a  reviewer  says  'we' 
he  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  '  we  anglers.'  "  I 
suggest,  for  his  consideration,  that  when  the  poet  says 
"  fly,"  he  need  not  be  understood  to  mean  the  insect 
which  is  found  in  the  tuck  shop,  the  turnip,  or  the 
breakfast  room  of  the  country  inn. 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  A.  B.  Dewar. 


REVIEWS. 
THE  TRACTION   ENGINE   IN  WAR. 
"  Mechanical  Traction  in  War  for  Road  Transport,.. 
&c."    By  Lieut. -Col.  Otfried  Layriz.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Marston.    London  :  Sampson  Low.  1900. 
5-y.  net. 

T7OR  many  years  it  has  been  obvious  to  all  scientific 
J-  military  men  that  with  the  increasing  growth  of 
modern  armies,  coupled  with  the  vast  increase  in  bulk 
and  in  weight  of  the  materiel  demanded  by  modern 
military  science,  the  day  must  inevitably  come  when 
horse  traction  alone  would  prove  totally  inadequate  to 
the  demands  put  upon  it  by  armies  in  the  field.  The 
value  of  road  traction-engines  for  such  a  purpose  must 
be  plain  to  all,  and  it  therefore  seems  all  the  more 
curious  that  for  so  many  years  but  little  attention  has 
been  directed  to  this  means  of  at  any  rate  supplement- 
ing the  draught-power  necessary  for  modern  military 
requirements. 

It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  road 
engines  preceded  that  of  railways.  The  size  and 
weight  of  the  first  traction-engines,  their  terrifying 
effect  on  horses,  and  the  havoc  they  wrought  in  the 
roads,  all  combined  to  bring  upon  them  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  authorities,  an  opposition  which  un- 
questionably explains  the  little  progress  made  in  their 
manufacture  until  recent  years.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  build  special  roads  for  them,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  it  was  in  the  effort  to  augment  the  tractive 
power  of  these  road  engines  by  means  of  reducing  the 
friction,  that  light  rails  were  first  employed.  From  this 
to  a  regular  railway  with  carriages  drawn  by  locomotives 
was  but  a  step.  The  old  prints  illustrating  the  first  rail- 
way opened  in  England  have  an  engine  suspiciously  like 
a  road  traction-engine,  whilst  the  carriages  are  highly 
suggestive  of  several  old  mail  coaches  bereft  of  wheels, 
and  mounted  on  a  truck.  Many  railway  companies 
British  and  foreign  still  paint  their  carriages  to  resemble 
the  old  coaches — in  fact  the  expression  "coach"  is 
used  by  the  railway  companies  to  this  day. 

The  first  occasion  when  steam  traction-engines  were 
used  in  war  was  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  when  some 
were  employed  in  dragging  heavy  siege  guns  from 
Balaklava  to  the  trenches  before  Sevastopol.  These 
engines  were  of  the  earliest  form  used  in  steam-plough- 
ing, viz.  one  that  dragged  the  plough  across  the  fields 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  modern  development  of 
the  stationary  engine  working  a  plough  by  means  of  a 
wire  rope  and  drum.  Their  use  in  warfare  however  fell 
into  abeyance  and  it  was  not  until  the  Franco-German 
War  of  1870  that  they  again  were  heard  of.  Two  agri- 
cultural engines  of  Messrs.  John  Fowler  and  Co.  were 
used  by  the  Germans  for  transporting  supplies  and 
munitions  of  war  across  country  where  the  railway  was 
interrupted  owing  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  Nanteuil 
Tunnel  by  the  French.  These  proved  of  invaluable 
service,  albeit  they  were  simply  steam  ploughing 
engines,  whose  weight,  twenty  tons,  prevented  them 
from  crossing  pontoon  bridges.  In  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1878  about  a  dozen  traction-engines  were  em- 
ployed, and  close  on  10,000  tons  of  war  materiel  were 
thus  carried  during  eight  months.  The  Germans  do 
not  appear  to  have  given  much  attention  to  this  mode 
of  traction,  for  owing  to  the  abundant  horse  supply  in 
their  country  the  question  has  not  been  pressing.  In 
Italy  however,  the  horse  supply  being  deficient,  from 
1875  to  1883  road  engines  were  freely  used.  Owing  to 
certain  disadvantages,  mainly  resulting  from  design  and 
construction,  they  fell  into  disuse.  One  important  point 
however  was  established,  that  drivers  could  be  trained 
to  work  these  engines  in  ten  days. 

The  enormous  advances  made  during  recent  years 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  have  not  been  lost 
on  military  men.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  a  number  of 
military  "  voiturettcs,"  light  wagons  &c.  arc  now  on 
view.  But  however  seductive  these  may  appear,  the 
sober  truth  is  that  there  is  no  very  great  opening  for 
their  employment  in  modern  war,  when  all  roads  are 
necessarily  crowded  w  ith  troops  and  supplies,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  is  impossible  to  drive  the  automobile  at  any 
pace.  For  great  distances,  on  clear  roads  aw  ay  from  an 
army,  their  use  to  supplant  "despatch  riders"  has  already 
been  discounted  by  the  field  telegraph  ami  telephone, 
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In  fact,  the  only  two  classes  of  road  engines  which 
appear  to  be  suited  for  military  purposes  are  the  traction- 
engine  capable  of  drawing  a  line  of  waggons  and  the 
"  automobile  "  wagon  ;  and  of  these  the  former  is  by  far 
of  the  most  general  utility.  It  can  afford  assistance 
not  only  as  a  transporter  of  heavy  articles,  but  in 
loading  and  unloading  heavy  weights,  in  supplying 
electric  light  to  camps,  or  pumping  water  into  tanks, 
and  it  need  never  lie  idle.  A  motor-waggon,  pure 
and  simple,  can  only  be  used  as  a  carrying  machine 
of  very  limited  capacity.  The  inherent  objections  to 
all  electro-motors  for  war  service  are  the  impossibility 
of  sending  accumulators  back  to  be  recharged,  and  the 
obvious  alternative  difficulty  of  providing  power  engines 
which  carry  dynamos.  The  result  of  the  various  long- 
distance trials  has  been  at  least  to  establish  the  fact 
that,  of  all  self-propelled  road  vehicles,  those  fitted  with 
petroleum  engines  are  far  and  away  in  every  respect 
the  best  and  most  reliable. 

In  the  next  European  war,  we  shall  no  doubt  see  the 
field  railway  playing  an  important  part  and  the  railway 
engineer  companies  will  find  ample  work  in  repairing 
damages  to  railways.  In  view  of  our  recent  South 
African  experiences,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  future, 
railways  will  be  assailed  with  considerable  more  energy 
than  was  displayed  in  1870-71,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  their  military  importance  has  vastly  increased 
in  the  last  thirty  years.  It  will  be  during  the  in- 
evitable breakdown  of  the  railway  systems  that  the 
value  of  the  road  engines  will  assert  itself.  As  the 
author  of  this  work  observes,  field  railways  and  road 
engines  should  not  be  viewed  as  competitors  in  the  task 
of  assisting  military  operations,  but  rather  as  allies,  the 
work  of  the  one  supplementing  and  completing  that  of 
the  other.  Armies  on  a  peace  footing  will  not  keep  a 
full  stock  of  road  engines  in  readiness  for  war  but  just 
as  now  in  war-time  horses  are  taken  from  the  farm,  or 
from  the  London  omnibuses,  to  replenish  the  ranks,  so 
will  many  engines  "  in  civil  employ  "  be  utilised  for  trans- 
port work. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  that  deal- 
ing with  the  use  of  the  traction-engine  in  South  Africa. 
There  the  local  conditions  are  especially  favourable, 
and  the  reasons  which  point  to  its  employment  in 
Europe  are  of  tenfold  greater  import.  For  in  South 
Africa  not  only  do  the  scourges  of  horse  sickness 
and  rinderpest  make  reliance  on  animal  traction  at 
times  impossible,  but  the  interminable  length  of  convoys 
of  waggons  drawn  by  ten  or  twenty  span  of  oxen  often 
present  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  escorts.  Three 
years  ago  Messrs.  Fowler  sent  a  representative  to 
the  late  Orange  Free  State,  on  which  occasion  the 
enterprising  "traveller"  urged  on  ex-President  Steyn 
the  value  of  the  road  engine  for  hauling  the  big  guns 
of  the  Staats  Artillerie.  Steyn's  reply  that,  "  heavy 
artillery  would  be  of  little  use  to  his  Government,"  in 
the  light  of  recent  events  is  at  least  interesting.  From 
Bloemfontein  the  agent  went  to  Pretoria,  where  he  re- 
lates that  "  President  Kruger  appeared  to  express  his 
satisfaction  by  short  grunts "  !  When  the  war  com- 
menced fifteen  engines  and  forty  trucks  were  sent  out. 
Unfortunately  the  transport  was  wrecked  at  Las 
Palmas.  More  engines  were  however  despatched  and 
the  first  batch,  after  being  two  months  under  water, 
were  recovered  and  are  now  doing  duty  in  South 
Africa.  So  far,  nothing  official  is  known  as  to  their 
success  or  the  reverse,  but  Mr.  Burleigh,  the  war 
correspondent,  describes  how  in  crossing  the  Tugela 
near  Colenso,  after  eighty  oxen  had  failed  to  extricate 
a  waggon  from  the  "drift"  where  it  had  stuck  hope- 
lessly, an  engine  with  steel  hawser  "  walked  away 
with  "  it  in  a  few  minutes.  Road  engines  are  however 
now  on  trial  in  a  new  capacity,  Lord  Roberts  having 
ordered  six  "  armoured  road  trains."  These  are  proof 
against  bullets  from  rifle  or  shrapnel  shell,  and  where 
not  exposed  to  artillery  can  be  used  as  movable  forts. 
The  Boers  have  taught  us  that,  in  the  future,  heavy 
guns  and  howitzers  will  form  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  field  army,  and  these  armoured  road  engines 
with  trucks  seem  eminently  suited  for  conveying  the 
ponderous  47  gun  or  6-inch  howitzer  to  any  required 
point.  By  means  of  steel  rails  fitted  to  the  trucks,  the 
heaviest  guns  can  be  run  up  and  put  on  board  in  a  few 
minutes. 


The  translator  has  done  his  work  well  and  the  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  of  road  engines 
of  every  type. 


AN  ASTRONOMER'S  GHOST  STORIES. 

"  The  Unknown."    By  Camille  Flammarion.  London: 

Harpers.  1900.  75-.  6d. 
"  T'HE  undevout  astronomer  is  mad"  quoth  the 
eighteenth  century  poet  :  and  Mr.  Galton,  if  we 
remember  aright,  has  confirmed  the  obiter  dictum  with 
all  the  glamour  of  statistics.  Assuredly  the  astro- 
nomers and  mathematicians  have  not  been  backward 
in  testifying  to  the  supernatural  in  recent  times.  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan,  the  mathematician,  and  Professor 
Challis,  the  astronomer,  were  amongst  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  Spiritualism  in  this  country.  Again,  it  was  an 
astronomer,  Sir  William  Huggins,  who  assisted  at  Sir 
W.  Crookes'  classic  experiments  with  D.  D.  Home. 
And  the  founder  of  modern  Spiritualism,  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  the  Poughkeepsie  seer,  claims  to  have 
discovered  at  the  same  time  a  new  spiritual  world,  and 
a  new  member  of  the  solar  system,  anticipating  Adams 
and  Leverrier  in  the  one  case  as  he  confirmed  Sweden- 
borg  in  the  other.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things  then  that  M.  Camille  Flammarion,  the  author 
of  "  Lumen,"  and  of  innumerable  works  on  scientific 
and  popular  astronomy,  should  from  early  manhood 
have  been  a  student  of  the  occult.  As  he  tells  us  in- 
deed in  his  preface,  he  was  first  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Spiritism  by  Allan  Kardec  himself,  thirty- 
nine  years  ago.  For  "to  tread  the  air  and  circum- 
spect the  sun  "  is  not  enough  for  the  soul  of  man.  M. 
Flammarion,  like  so  many  others  before  him,  seeks  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  the  future,  and  believes,  like 
so  many  others,  from  the  days  of  Cicero,  nay  from 
the  days  of  the  primaeval  cave-dwellers,  that  in 
dreams  and  deathwraiths  the  answer  may  be  found. 
In  accordance  with  an  approved  modern  recipe, 
therefore,  he  issued  last  year  through  the  medium  of 
the  "  Figaro  "  and  other  French  papers,  a  questionnaire 
psychologiquc,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  several  hundred 
ghost  stories  which  are  included  in  the  present  work, 
with  the  promise  of  more  to  follow.  M.  Flammarion's 
method  is  no  doubt  an  advance  on  that  followed  by 
Glanvil  or  Beaumont,  or  the  author  of  "  Satan's 
Invisible  World  Discovered  :  "  for  his  stories  are  com- 
paratively recent,  and  rarely  boast  a  longer  pedigree 
than  three  generations  :  the  limit  in  each  direction 
probably  being  given  in  a  case  which  is  thus  prefaced, 
"When  my  grandfather,  who  died  in  1882  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  was  a  young  man."  But  our  author  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  up  to  date.  Professedly  he  founds 
bis  questions  on  those  formulated  some  years  since  by 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  :  and  curiously 
enough  the  results  obtained  are,  superficially,  very 
similar.  The  French  savant,  in  answer  to  his  appeal, 
got  1 ,824  ghost  stories  ;  the  English  society  about  1,700. 
But  the  S.P.R.,  as  it  is  called  by  its  friends,  when  they 
asked  a  question  took  care  to  have  it  answered,  and, 
for  their  1,700  persons  who  have  been  hallucinated,  can 
point  to  over  15,000  who  have  not.  M.  Flammarion 
has  less  than  2,500  answers  in  the  negative.  Moreover 
of  the  1,700  English  apparitions  &c.  only  a  small  pro- 
portion are  reported  to  have  coincided  with  a  death  : 
and  the  society  were  able,  by  an  ingenious  calcula- 
tion, to  prove'that  even  so  some  of  their  informants  had 
"  remembered  "  coincidences  which  never  occurred. 
Nearly  all  M.  Flammarion's  apparitions  occurred  at  the 
time  of  a  death  or  a  disaster  :  and,  in  the  second-hand 
stories  more  particularly,  the  coincidence  was  as 
punctual  as  the  late  eclipse.  On  this  characteristic  our 
author  founds  an  argument  that  his  apparitions  are 
not  hallucinations  at  all,  but  veritable  ghosts.  The 
reasoning  is  a  little  belated. 

But  if  the  scientific  pretensions  of  the  book  can  hardly 
be  substantiated,  it  is  at  any  rate  passable  literature. 
Most  of  the  stories,  perhaps,  are  hardly  matured 
enough  for  the  epicure  in  such  matters,  who  would  pro- 
bably prefer  Glanvil,  or  even  Mrs.  Crowe  ;  but  there  is 
good  variety,  and  some  of  them  make  excellent  reading. 
There  is  a  charming  story  (No.  VII.)  by  Clovis  Hugues, 
the  poet-friend  of  M.  Deroulede.    In  No.  CLV.  the 
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ghost  gives  her  hapless  granddaughter  a  sound  box 
on  the  ear,  the  marks  of  which  remained  for  six  months 
after  :  the  deceased  lady  was  actuated  no  doubt  by  the 
same  motives  as  the  father  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  when 
he  knocked  his  son  down  to  impress  upon  him  that  he 
had  seen  a  Salamander.  In  another  case  we  meet  our 
old  friend  the  ghost-seeing  cat,  trembling  in  every 
limb  and  bathed  in  perspiration  :  there  is  a  dream  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Carnot  :  and  the  usual 
vision  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Again,  the 
spectral  Mr.  B.  floats  through  a  friend's  bedroom  half 
a  foot  above  the  floor  still  smiling  in  his  nightgown  ; 
and  in  CIX.  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  precocious 
schoolboy  who  at  twelve  years  old, ' '  being  still  somewhat 
religious,''  prayed  fervently  one  night  for  his  grand- 
mother :  but  when,  on  the  following  day,  he  learnt  that 
his  relative  was  dead,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  refusing 
any  longer  to  believe  in  a  Deity  who  would  not  answer 
his  prayers.  The  logic  is  identical  with  that  employed 
in  a  famous  article  by  the  late  Professor  Tyndall.  M. 
Flammarion,  it  should  be  added,  writes  well  enough  to 
deserve  a  better  translator  :  the  rendering  of  the 
story  last  quoted,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  book,  is 
slovenly  and  inaccurate,  and  we  have  noticed  several 
misprints.  In  the  introductory  chapter  there  are  many 
aptly  chosen  illustrations  of  popular  credulity  and 
scientific  incredulity,  which  time  has  proved  equally 
erroneous.  But  some  of  the  best  reading  in  the  book 
is  to  be  found  in  the  extracts  from  the  author's  diary  of 
his  dream-experiences  as  a  young  man. 


TALKS  ABOUT  CHURCHES. 

"  Old  English  Churches."  By  George  Clinch.  Illus- 
trated. London  :  Upcott  Gill.  New  York  : 
Scribner.    1900.    6s.  6d.  net. 

THERE   is    no  reason  why  interest   in  mediaeval 
architecture  and  its  subsidiary  antiquities  should 
resolve  itself  into  ecclesiology,  save  that  churches  are 
almost  the  only  living  relics  left  to  us  from  the  ages  of 
constructive  beauty.     An  adventitious  glamour  thus 
gathers  round  these  houses  of  religion.    You  pass  out 
of  the  railway  station  to  "see  what  is  to  be  seen"  in 
the  featureless  ugly  modern  country  town,  and  ask 
your  way  instinctively  to  the  parish  church,  which 
stands  next  the  new  bank  and  the  new  iron  bridge,  like 
a  county  family  among  nouveaux  riches,  isolated  amid 
pretentiousness  and  unloveliness,  yet  kept  in  counte- 
nance, perhaps,  by  a  gabled  shop-front  or  two,  an  old- 
fashioned  hostelry,  and  a  good  George  II.  town  hall — 
not  yet  re-edified  as  "  municipal  buildings."   Too  often, 
alas,  like  the  county  family,  the  church  has  copied  its 
parvenu  environment.    Polished  marble  tombstones  in 
the  churchyard   prepare   us   for  the  marble  reredos 
within,  for  the  hot  glass,  the  shiny  brass  lectern  and 
altar  rails,  the  encaustic  tiles  which  have  displaced  a 
brick  or  stone  floor,  the  tasteless  Gothic  organ  case  of 
oiled  oak,  the  memorial  pulpit  with  its  marble  pillars, 
brass  stair-rail,  book  desk,  &c,  and  statues  of  the 
Evangelists  in  Caen  stone.    The  traveller  looks  round 
and  almost  wishes  he  had  remained  at  the  station.  The 
controversy  between  restorationists  and  ancient-building 
protectors  is  quite  distinct  from  such  commonplaces  of 
woe  in  the  contemplation   of  one  mid-Victorianised 
church  after  another.    Against  restorations  carried  out 
to-day  objections  of  principle  might  be  raised,  but  the 
work  would  probably  be  done  with  skill  and  judgment. 
It  may  be  doubted  however  whether,  even  yet,  our 
architects  are  sensitive  enough  to  the  common  and 
unworthy  appearance  lent  to  a  building  by  cheap  smooth 
tiling  on  the  roof,  or  to  the  inferiority  of  almost  all 
modern  glass,  as  though  they  had  never  seen  in  France 
or  elsewhere  the  rich,  pure  and  tender  effect  of  light  in 
an  unspoiled  interior  where  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth- 
century  glazing  still  remains.    Nor  do  they  sufficiently 
insist  that  all  the  "ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the 
minister  "  shall  be  thoroughly  dignified  and  artistic — 
which  the  humblest  bench  or  candle-stand  may  be— 
and  again  that  the  interior  shall  not  be  over-crowded 
with  seats. 

There  is  of  course  much  that  has  escaped  the  icono- 
clastic piety  of  the  last  generation,  and  a  book  like 
Mr.  Clinch's  gives  useful  and   pleasant  information, 


gathered  apparently  at  first  hand  from  random  note- 
books, to  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  ancient  churches. 
The  illustrations  are  not  hackneyed,  and  among  them 
are  some  eighteenth-century  edifices.  Indeed  we  have 
seen  Grecian-porticoed  dissenting  chapels  of  the  Regency 
which  possessed,  like  Regent  Street  itself,  more  archi- 
tectural interest  than  the  machine-made  Gothic  of  the 
sixties  and  seventies.  In  the  Pugin  period  there  was 
much  loving  and  close  imitation  (usually  in  bad  material) 
of  ancient  work,  but  the  school  of  Scott  and  Street 
tried  to  be  original,  and,  being  architects  but  not 
artists,  laid  upon  earth  many  a  correct,  unpoetical 
load.  Compare,  e.g.,  at  Oxford,  the  Puginesque 
interior  of  Magdalen  Chapel  with  the  interior  of  SS. 
Philip  and  James  as  Street  left  it. 

The  revival  of  seventy  years  since  picked  up  Gothic 
where  it  left  off,  viz.  at  the  Perpendicular  stage.  In 
that  stage  architecture  was  rich  but  declining,  aiming  at 
man's  honour  rather  than  God's,  and,  as  Mr.  Clinch 
remarks,  assuming  for  the  first  time  a  different  form  in 
different  lands.  This  was  part  of  the  nationalising  and 
centrifugal  tendency  which  culminated  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. One  feature  of  this  style  is  the  absence  of  the 
triforium,  which  was  felt  to  be  an  illogical  survival  from 
pre-Gothic  times.  Another  feature  is  the  fan-traceried 
ceiling,  but  there  is  no  logical  constructiveness  in  these 
multiplied  ribs.  Mr.  Clinch  treats  of  the  furniture  as 
well  as  the  fabric  of  churches,  and  we  note  some  useful 
directions  for  taking  squeezes  of  bell  inscriptions  and 
rubbings  of  brasses.  Of  churchyard  crosses  he  seems 
to  have  seen  none  but  mutilated  specimens.  There  is  a 
quite  perfect  crucifix  at  (to  mention  no  other  place) 
Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  where,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
humble  little  hamlet  church  in  which  Alfred  Tennyson 
was  christened  has  been  ruthlessly  vulgarised  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost.  Mr.  Clinch  in  dealing  with  con- 
secration marks  might  have  mentioned  the  wall  crosses 
all  round  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
uses  of  a  parvise  might  have  remembered  the  ' '  in  parviso 
respondit  "  of  the  Oxford  Testamur  (abolished,  we  fear), 
or  Chaucer's  Sergeant-of-Law,  who  "often  hadde  ben 
atte  parvys."  "  Communiontable,"  we  may  remark,  is 
not  a  Prayer-Book  expression,  nor  was  the  eating  of 
flesh  in  Lent  prohibited  only  in  the  "  Middle  Ages,"  as 
there  is  along  series  of  enactments,  proclamations,  and 
injunctions  against  Lenten  sarcophagy  down  to  the 
Restoration,  and  the  common  law  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land remains  unchanged,  no  doubt,  to  this  day.  The 
popular  explanation  of  the  crossed  legs  of  knightly 
effigies  may  be  wrong,  but  we  cannot  agree  that 
nothing  is  indicated  except  repose.  Surely  Mr.  Clinch 
has  seen  the  legs  painfully  crossed  at  the  thighs. 
Houselling  cloths  are  not  confined  to  the  churches  he 
mentions,  and  a  pall  of  silk  was  used  for  the  purpose 
at  Coronations  until  this  century. 


PLUTOCRACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  Politics  and  Administration."  By  Frank  J.  Goodnow. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1900. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

IF  the  main  facts  about  the  actual  working  of 
American  politics  are  not  sufficiently  known  to 
English  readers,  it  is  from  no  lack  of  instruction  from 
politicians  and  publicists  over  the  water.  Book  after 
book  emerges  from  the  press,  written,  often  enough, 
by  men  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  political 
work,  and  reproducing,  from  one  point  of  view  or 
another,  the  same  general  situation.  Briefly  described, 
and  with  the  inaccuracy  inseparable  from  any  general 
statement,  the  position  is  as  follows  :  the  elector  is 
governed  by  the  Party,  the  Party  by  the  Boss,  the  Boss, 
and  therefore  the  nation,  by  the  Syndicate.  How  this 
has  come  about  is  a  long  and  complex  story.  The 
enormous  number  of  the  candidates  among  whom  he 
is  invited  to  choose  paralyses  the  elector,  even  when  he 
would  fain  be  "independent."  He  is  driven  by  the 
mere  complexity  of  the  situation  to  vote  one  or  other  of 
the  party  lists.  These  lists  are  ostensibly  produced  by 
an  elaborate  system  1  of  representative  conventions  ; 
but  in  fact  the  conventions  are  controlled  by  the  party- 
leaders,  who  make  all  important  nominations  them- 
selves.   As  to  the  Syndicates,  they  stand  outside  and 
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"contribute  to  the  campaign  funds  "—of  both  parties  ! 
The  whole  system  is  held  together  by  the  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  "  spoils."  And  the  government  of  a  great 
nation  is  thus  practically  "  run  "  as  the  private  concern 
of  a  handful  of  interested  individuals. 

Such  a  result  of  democratic  institutions  would  have 
astonished  and  horrified  our  fathers.  The  modern 
man,  at  least  the  modern  American,  appears  to  view 
it  without  surprise,  and  almost  without  reprobation. 
A  mild  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration,  is 
apt  to  greet  the  more  audacious  of  Tammany's 
swindles.  It  is  from  English  visitors,  Mr.  Bryce  for 
example  and  Mr.  Stead,  that  the  cry  of  indignation 
arises  ;  and  Americans,  not  unnaturally,  are  inclined  to 
invite  them  to  mind  their  own  business.  Possibly  we 
exaggerate  over  here  the  importance,  in  the  sum  total 
of  American  life,  of  the  political  maladministration  of 
which  we  hear  so  much.  Still,  no  nation  can  afford 
for  long  to  be  good-naturedly  indifferent  to  corruption 
and  fraud  ;  and  the  advocates  of  reform,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  are  numerous  and  will,  perhaps,  be 
powerful.  What  direction  reform  shall  take  is,  of 
course,  the  difficult  problem.  Students  of  politics, 
naturally  enough,  lay  great  stress  on  machinery.  Pro- 
portional representation,  a  reorganisation  of  the  whole 
system  of  nomination,  the  gradual  extinction  of 
"  Spoils,"  administrative  centralisation,  the  separation 
of  local  and  national  politics,  these  are  some  of  the 
more  important  changes  advocated.  Some  of  them 
may  be  good  ;  some  of  them  may  be  practicable.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  machinery  is  only  the 
tool  of  power  ;  and  where  power  is  thither  Govern- 
ment will  gravitate.  The  deeper  lesson  of  Democracy 
in  the  United  States  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  idle  to 
establish  political  equality  in  an  element  of  social  in- 
equality. Because,  in  America  as  everywhere  else,  the 
great  force  is  wealth  ;  for  that  reason  wealth  has  got 
hold  of  Government.  Democracy,  in  the  present  state 
of  manners  and  morals,  means  Plutocracy.  It  is  so  in 
France  ;  it  is  so,  to  an  increasing  extent,  in  England, 
and  even  in  Germany  ;  only  in  these  latter  countries 
there  is  still  a  counterpoise,  in  aristocratic  and 
monarchic  institutions  dating  from  an  earlier  age. 
Political  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  the  reflex 
of  social  conditions  ;  and  political  reform,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  involve  and  be  a  symptom  of  a  profounder 
change  in  economic  conditions,  in  manners  and  in 
morals.  * 


SURREY  COUNTY. 


"  A  History  of  Surrey."     By  Henry  Elliot  Maiden. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.    1900.    75.  5d. 

THIS  is  one  of  a  series  of  Popular  Histories,  the 
object  being  to  narrate  the  part  played  in  English 
History  by  the  people  inhabiting  Surrey.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  topography,  geology  and  archaeo- 
logy of  his  county,  Mr.  Maiden  surveys  the  vicissitudes 
of  its  people  from  the  dawn  of  record  to  the  present 
day.  No  one  could  be  better  qualified,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  we  should 
have  preferred  more  references  to  authorities  than  he 
vouchsafes.  We  accept  however  with  gratitude  this 
excellent  treatise,  believing  it  reliable.  In  the  introduc- 
tion the  Kelts  who  named  the  rivers,  the  Romans  who 
began  the  roads,  and  the  Saxons  who  founded  and  named 
the  towns,  receive  due  recognition.  The  Roman  scheme 
of  roads  indicates  that  London  was  not  deemed  all- 
important  then,  but  for  the  last  thousand  years  the 
dominant  note  of  Surrey  history  has  been  its  neighbour- 
hood to  London.  The  site  of  London  was  probably 
determined  by  finding  the  lowest  spot  of  the  river  at 
which  early  engineering  skill  could  construct  a  bridge. 
At  one  end  of  that  bridge  grew  Southwark,  from  which 
point  many  endeavours  to  assault  the  English  Metro- 
polis have  been  made,  and  have  always  failed.  The 
roads  to  London  and  the  Pilgrims'  way  to  Canterbury 
form  the  principal  scenes  of  Mr.  Maiden's  drama. 

Surrey  means  the  Southern  Kingdom  ;  it  was  not 
however  a  colony  of  the  South  Saxons,  from  whom  it 
was  separated  by  a  dense  forest,  but  it  belonged  to  the 
West  Saxon  kingdom,  and  became  subject  under  Chris- 
tianity to  Winchester.  The  population  in  1086  consisted 
of  4,370  grown  men,  of  whom  over  three  thousand  were 


servile.  Mr.  Maiden  states  the  number  of  tenants  in 
chief  as  40.  Domesday  gives  36  of  whom  are  the  King, 
the  Archbishop,  Bishop  Osborn,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
the  Abbeys  of  S.  Peter  of  Westminster,  S.  Peter  of 
Winchester  and  S.  Peter  of  Chertsey,  three  Earls  and 
sixteen  Magnates.  These  were  the  great  tenants  of 
land.  The  proportion  of  some  twenty  great  laymen, 
one  thousand  freemen  and  three  thousand  bondmen 
may  perhaps  fairly  illustrate  England  as  feudalised  for 
military  service. 

In  his  chapters  on  castles  and  tenures,  Mr.  Maiden 
notes  the  extraordinary  tenure  by  which  William  Testard 
held  a  manor  as  "  Custos  Meretricum  in  Curia  Domini 
Regis  "  :  he  also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
restoration  of  Guildford  Castle  by  Henry  III.  Genea- 
logy is  not  fully  treated  in  this  history  as  it  is  in 
county  histories  of  the  older  type,  but  in  a  critical 
account  of  the  earldom  of  Surrey  due  notice  is  taken  of 
the  illustrious  houses  of  Warrenne,  Fitzalan  and 
Howard.  With  the  tenth  chapter  the  purely  anti- 
quarian story  closes.  The  development  of  Surrey  under 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  dynasties,  and  the  part  taken 
in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  disputes  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  are  well  illustrated,  but  the 
concluding  chapters  will  interest  the  larger  number  of 
readers. 

Surrey  and  Sussex  were,  it  is  strange  to  remember, 
once  the  home  of  iron  foundries,  depending  on  the  vast 
forests  for  fuel,  and  much  foolish  legislation  was  enacted 
to  regulate  them.  The  object  was  to  preserve  the 
forests,  but  the  author  has  well  shown  that  the  use  for 
timber  was  itself  the  best  inducement  to  replace  it,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  industry  leaving  the  south  has  been 
the  disappearance  of  the  forests. 

Mr.  Maiden  traces  the  development  of  Epsom  and  its 
races,  and  adds  an  admirable  description  of  the  develop- 
ment of  county  cricket.  We  note  that  Surrey  has  on 
several  occasions  beaten  All  England,  and  that  in  1791 
an  instance  occurred  of  an  innings  being  "closed." 

Standing  as  it  were  on  a  pinnacle  and  surveying  time 
and  space,  the  author  brings  into  the  focus  of  one 
county  the  Keltic,  Roman,  Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors 
of  the  Englishman,  and  indicates  the  part  which  the 
men  of  Surrey  have  taken  in  the  development  of  the 
nation.  The  history  concludes  with  a  valuable  anno- 
tated list  of  printed  books  on  Surrey.  And  it  will  itself 
take  a  prominent  place  in  any  future  list.  Its  value 
would,  however,  have  been  greatly  increased  by  maps 
showing  the  county  as  it  existed  at  the  Conquest  and 
while  the  forests  were  standing. 


HORSES  AND  STABLES. 

"  Stable  Management  and  Exercise  :  a  Book  for  Horse 
Owners  and  Students."  By  Captain  M.  H.  Hayes. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.     12s.  net. 

THE  horse  does  not  suffer  from  want  of  books  to 
teach  his  owner  and  groom  how  to  attend  to 
his  wants.  Works  more  or  less  practical  or  imprac- 
tical are  constantly  being  published  ;  but  many  of  them 
one  fears  are  not  read  attentively,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  atrocious  stable  management  seen  in  some 
establishments.  The  latest  addition  to  the  list  is  the 
above-named  book  by  Captain  Hayes.  As  a  writer 
of  technical  books  on  horses  the  author  has  been 
before  the  public  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ;  and  as 
polo  player,  steeplechase  rider,  trainer,  soldier,  and 
veterinary  surgeon  he  may  be  credited  with  knowing 
the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  In  many  particulars 
the  work  differs  from  Major  Fisher's  excellent  hand- 
book "  Through  the  Stable  and  Saddle  Room,"  the 
last  and  most  practical  treatise  of  its  kind  ever  given 
to  the  horse-owning  public.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
however,  to  compare  the  two,  because  Captain  Hayes 
takes  a  much  wider  scope  than  does  Major  Fisher,  and 
as  the  former  is  well  versed  in  veterinary  surgery,  and 
has  some  scientific  knowledge,  a  great  deal  of  his  book 
is  taken  up  with  pages  of  a  scientific  nature  which  may 
or  may  not  prove  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
We  may,  however,  do  Captain  Hayes  the  justice  of 
saying  that  he  puts  his  science  and  chemistry  into 
words  which  can  be  understood  by  the  people.  The 
chemistry  of  the  stable  in  fact  is  treated  of  at  length. 
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That  the  work  will  be  over  the  heads  of  a  good  many 
of  the  author's  readers  is  we  regret  to  say  a  fact ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  if  even  the  elements  were  really 
digested  stable  management  would  be  carried  out  on 
more  enlightened  lines.  For  example  most  grooms 
have  a  penchant  for  stopping  the  feet  with  the  droppings 
of  cows,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  using  an  emollient, 
whereas  the  material  used  is  merely  a  mild  kind  of 
blister,  a  fact  which  is  not  mentioned  in  this  book 
though  the  author  has  some  remarks  about  hoof- 
ointment  and  stopping.  The  remarks  on  food,  if  rather 
learned  from  the  ordinary  standpoint,  are  to  the  purpose. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  stables,  the  horse- 
owner  is  often  in  the  position  of  the  man  instanced  by 
the  poet  Bunthorne  who  sighs  for  whirlwinds  but  has 
to  do  the  best  he  can  with  the  bellows.  Mr.  Birch's 
book  on  stable  architecture  gives  a  variety  of  elevations 
and  plans  which  are  all  very  well  so  long  as  the  money 
is  of  little  moment ;  while  Captain  Hayes  gives  us  the 
newest  ideas  in  ventilation  and  fittings.  It  happens, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  some  stables  nothing  short 
of  pulling  down  the  whole  affair  will  suffice  to  make  a 
stable  come  up  to  the  ideal.  In  towns  especially  stables 
must  often  be  taken  as  they  are  found  ;  they  cannot  be 
altered  to  any  appreciable  extent,  particularly  when 
there  are  living  rooms  overhead,  an  arrangement  which 
effectually  precludes  the  adoption  of  the  best  means  of 
expelling  the  foul  air  and  replacing  it  with  fresh.  There 
are  in  London,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  stables  which 
it  would  puzzle  anyone  properly  to  ventilate.  Many 
of  London's  valuable  horses  are  lodged  in  a  long  stable 
into  which  air  can  enter  by  a  door  at  one  end  and 
by  a  small  window  only,  so  that  the  unlucky  animal 
who  finds  himself  at  the  far  end  never  enjoys 
a  whiff  of  fresh  air.  Horses  which  like  cab  and  van 
horses  spend  a  great  portion  of  each  day  in  the  open 
do  not  suffer  so  rrluch  as  those  horses  which  are 
wanted  for  an  hour  or  so  on  fine  days  ;  the  latter  suffer 
severely  from  defective  ventilation.  A  few  years  ago 
an  amateur  coach  proprietor  prided  himself  upon  the 
excellence  of  his  horses,  particularly  those  which 
worked  the  London  ground.  He  had  about  eight  to 
work  the  stage,  and  these  were  stabled  in  a  large 
building  with  ventilation  at  one  end  only  with  the 
result  that  the  horses  were  never  really  fit.  The 
reader  of  Captain  Hayes'  book,  however,  should  he 
have  a  free  hand  can  see  for  himself  what  proper  ven- 
tilation should  be,  for  it  does  not  consist  in  knocking 
out  a  brick  on  each  side  and  creating  a  draught. 

The  hunting  man  should,  of  course,  never  bed  his 
horses  on  anything  but  straw,  because  he  ought  to  buy 
it  from  the  farmers  ;  but  commercial  firms  and  others 
who  are  not  indebted  to  the  agriculturist  for  permis- 
sion to  ride  over  his  land  find  it  economical  to  use  some 
other  material  as  bedding,  and  on  page  262  will  be 
found  a  list  of  everything  upon  which  a  horse  can  lie, 
with  some  remarks  about  each,  and  on  bedding 
generally.  The  question  is  often  asked  by  the  inex- 
perienced how  much  straw  should  be  allowed  per 
week  per  horse  ?  The  answer  is  that  if  at  the  start 
two  or  three  trusses  are  put  into  a  horse-box,  or  from 
one  to  two  trusses  into  a  stall,  a  very  careful  groom — 
and  he  must  be  careful — will  manage  with  a  truss  and 
a  half  per  week  in  a  box,  and  a  truss  in  a  stall  ;  but  if 
the  owner  be  particular  as  to  appearances  a  good  deal 
more  will  be  required.  A  host  of  other  matters  not 
enumerated  in  this  notice  find  place  in  the  book 
which  is  essentially  of  a  practical  nature  and  can  be 
recommended. 


FOUR  NOVELS. 

"  The  Chevalier  of  the  Splendid  Crest."    By  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Bart.    Edinburgh  and  London  :  Black- 
wood.   1  goo  6s. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  last  novel  would  have  been 
described    by  Stevenson   as    "a   brave   romance  of 
lushcry,"  though  the  author  wearies  midway  of  his 
quasi-medi;uval  style,  and  the  story  is  abruptly  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  knight  who  begins  it 
and  is  finished  in   modern   language.     All  chance  of 
unity  is  thus  destroyed,  but  a  more  lamentable  fact  is 
that  the  romance  is  not  quite  good  enough  to  grip  the 
reader's  mind.    It  is  a  completely  conventional  historical 


novel,  and  the  plot  is  purely  mechanical.  The  interest 
therefore  turns  on  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  wars 
of  the  Bruce  are  described,  and  here  the  author  is  seen 
at  his  best.  The  description  of  Bannockburn  is  as 
vivid  a  piece  of  writing  as  any  battle  scene  in  fiction 
which  we  can  recall.  It  is  therefore  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  Sir  Alexander  Seton  should  be  described 
as  deserting  from  the  English  army  on  the  eve  of  the 
fight.  There  is  no  warrant  for  the  story,  and  it  is  un- 
pardonable in  a  good  Scot  like  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  to 
malign — even  after  five  centuries — the  memory  of  one 
of  the  staunchest  and  most  gallant  Scots  patriots. 
A  priori,  Alexander  Seton  was  not  likely  to  have  given 
his  allegiance  to  a  king  who  had  executed  Christell 
Seton,  known  as  "  the  Good  "  because  he  had  killed  so 
many  Englishmen  :  in  fact,  he  is  known  to  have  taken 
the  Bruce's  side  from  the  first.  "  The  Chevalier  of  the 
Splendid  Crest "  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  historical 
accuracy  in  default  of  dramatic  power,  and  an  objection 
which  in  the  case  of  some  novels  would  be  irrelevant  is 
here  legitimate. 

"  Under  Fate's  Wheel."  By  Lawrence  L.  Lynch. 
London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1900. 
A  tangled  yarn  of  crime,  property  love,  and  melo- 
dramatic misery  is  not  an  unfair  description  of  this 
book.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  is  enough  cleverness 
in  the  plot  itself  to  have  made  a  really  good  novel  of 
the  sensational  type.  The  treatment  is  careless  in  the 
extreme.  When  the  mad  mesmerist  dashes  with  his 
disillusioned  victim  to  the  edge  of  the  yawning  chasm 
there  is  a  terrible  to-do.  But  the  incident  pales  before- 
the  fight  between  the  outraged  tenses.  Past,  present 
and  future  have  a  breathless  time.  The  names  and 
ranks  of  individuals  are  in  like  case.  The  author  of 
"Shadowed  by  Three  "  adores  italics.  They  seem  to 
meet  one  on  every  other  page.  There  is  a  young 
lady  whose  "  role  is  secofido"  when  her  brother  is  near 
at  hand.  We  read  of  a  young  man  who  is  full  of 
"  inherent  bonhonnnie."  Verbs  and  nouns  have  their 
little  disagreements  as  in  the  case  of  the  dying  man 
whose  "  white  lips  whispers."  There  is  a  deathbed 
scene  which  is  evidently  intended  to  be  spiritual  with 
pathos,  whereas  it  is  actually  painful  with  bathos.  Mr. 
Lynch  has  passed  his  proofs  without  using  the  file  or 
borrowing  that  of  a  judicious  friend. 

"On  Alien  Shores."   By  Leslie  Keith.  London  :  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

The  novel-reader  of  to-day  surely  owes  to  "  Leslie 
Keith  "  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  giving  life  to  so  win- 
some and  true-hearted  a  girl  as  "  Susie."  There  are 
in  her  none  of  the  masculine  and  repulsive  qualities 
with  which  latter-day  novelists  endow  their  heroines. 
The  situations  are  original  and  in  spite  of  some  faults 
in  construction,  over-lengthiness,  and  one  or  two  need- 
less complications,  the  reader  is  carried  on  by  charm  of 
style  and  regard  for  "  Susie."  Here  we  read  of  a  high- 
born, clever  and  affectionate  orphan  girl,  brought  up  by 
a  wealthy  and;  narrow-minded  old  countess,  her  grand- 
mother, who  keeps  her  within  the  strictest  trammels  of 
"  high  society  "  and  worldly  wisdom.  The  girl  deter- 
mines to  break  through  all  the  barriers  of  the  cold  and 
artificial  life  destined  for  her,  and  leaves  her  grand- 
mother's house  in  order  to  be  married  to  a  young  Scotch- 
man who  is  but  a  city  merchant's  clerk.  Soon  they  have 
to  part — as  the  young  husband  is  suddenly  sent  off  to 
China  for  a  year  on  special  business  for  his  firm,  whilst 
Susie  goes  to  Edinburgh  to  live  with  her  husband's 
mother  and  sister.  Then  her  trials  begin  in  earnest, 
but  she  finds  refuge  in  the  love  of  her  dear  old 
Highland  mother-in-law,  whose  refined  and  keen  in- 
sight binds  her  close  to  the  beautiful  young  wife  of  her 
beloved  son.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  further 
to  outline  the  story.  It  must  be  read  at  length  in  the 
original. 

"  Blood  Tracks  of  the  Bush."  By  Simpson  Newland. 
London  :  Gay  and  Bird.  1900.  6.y. 
Now  thai  so' many  unsophisticated  persons  presume 
to  tread  the  path  of  letters,  it  is  strange  that 
every  publisher  should  not  employ  some  educated  man 
to  correct  faults  of  grammar  and  taste,  tone  down 
asperities  of  style,  and  generally  obliterate  the  mark  of 
the  raw  amateur.    This  remissness  is  no  doubt  a  siirvi- 
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val  from  the  days  when  a  publisher  was  a  mere  trades- 
man and  an  author  insisted  upon  respect  for  all  the 
sensibility  of  an  artist.  Such  a  claim  might  equally  be 
advanced  for  faulty  spelling,  which  the  printer  is  tacitly 
permitted  to  correct.  Mr.  Newland  affords  an  apposite 
case  in  point.  He  has  a  vivid  imagination  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  dull  page  in  his  book,  but  an  educated  reader 
is  constantly  irritated  by  amateur  clumsiness,  which 
any  unimaginative  publisher's  reader  might  have 
remedied  with  ease. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Eclectic  Oral  Method  for  the  Practical  Study  of  the  French 
Language."  By  Jean  F.  Cunuder.  Bath  :  J.  F.  Cunuder  : 
Bristol  :  H.  A.  Burleigh.  1900.  4s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  is  one  of  the  many  attempts  made  with  a  certain 
but  never  complete  success  to  base  the  learning  of  French  on 
the  natural  method  in  which  a  French  child  learns  its  own 
language.  The  object  is  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 
learning  of  rules  of  grammar  which  apart  from  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  itself  are  merely  so  much  useless 
lumber.  A  clever  French  teacher  could  use  this  book  with  its 
-graded  lessons  and  its  grammar  in  an  appendix  with  much 
better  practical  results  than  usually  follow  the  teaching  of 
French  to  English  pupils.  But  for  a  pupil  learning  French 
privately  unless  he  has  previously  done  much  of  the  very 
grammatical  work  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  book  to  avoid 
no  method  can  relieve  him  from  the  burden.  If  he  has 
acquired  a  fairish  knowledge  of  French  however  in  the 
ordinary  way  then  he  will  find  M.  Cunuder's  lessons  of  very 
great  help. 

"Golden  Deeds  of  the  War."  By  Alfred  Thomas  Story. 
London  :  George  Newnes.  1900.  6s. 
Mr.  Story  has  compiled,  without  political  or  racial  bias,  a 
narrative  at  once  chronological  and  personal  of  the  more 
notable  of  the  brave  deeds  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  He  has 
gone  for  his  materials  to  various  sources  principally  the 
accounts  of  the  newspaper  "  specials "  and  private  soldiers' 
letters.  If  he  has  bias  it  is  for  "  the  common  man."  The 
volume  should  prove  an  antidote  to  the  jeremiads  so  indus- 
triously circulated  concerning  British  decadence.  Victoria 
Crosses  to  the  living  have  been  numerous  but  among  those 
who  have  fought  and  fallen  are  some  who,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "  deserve  Victoria  Crosses  in  their  coffins." 

The  Yellow  Danger."  By  M.  P.  Shiel.  New  and  cheaper 
edition.    London  :  Grant  Richards.    1900.    3.?.  6d. 

We  have  not  the  least  objection  to  nightmares,  and  we  are 
accustomed,  though  not  reconciled,  to  bad  English  in  works  of 
fiction.  But  a  "  patriotic  "  novel  whose  sailor  hero  is  the  most 
unmitigated  cad  ever  seen  in  fiction,  and  whose  pages  reek  with 
vulgarity,  is  not  to  be  condoned.  The  plot  is  too  silly  to  be 
even  amusing.  The  critic's  task  is  accomplished  when  he 
records  with  regret  that  the  condition  of  public  taste  in  1900 
snould  make  a  second  edition  of  such  a  work  possible.  The 
cover  shows  a  valiant  attempt  on  the  publisher's  part  to  beat 
the  author  in  his  own  line  of  sensationalism. 


MANUALS  OF  ART. 
"The  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture."  Recent 
volumes  :— "  Raphael."  By  Henry  Strachey.  "  Correggio." 
By  Selwyn  Brinton.    "  Donatello."   By  Hope  Rea.  1900. 
55-.  net  each. 

Of  these  three  volumes  the  "Raphael"  is  the  best  written. 
Where  so  many  have  worked  Mr.  Strachey  has  nothing 
-original  in  information  or  criticism  to  offer  ;  but  he  gives  a 
very  reasonable  account  of  his  master.  On  main  lines,  like 
several  other  writers  in  the  series,  he  follows  Mr.  Berenson  ; 
but  his  attitude  towards  the  connoisseurs  is  a  little  sceptical.  If 
he  were  to  continue  his  study,  no  doubt  in  the  end  he  would  be 
forced  to  take  sides  :  at  present  his  attitude  is  that  of  the 
painter,  a  little  impatient  of  the  minute  investigator.  Mr. 
Bnnton's  is  not  one  of  the  good  numbers.  This  book, 
like  a  previous  one  on  the  Renaissance,  is  terribly  fluffy.  The 
accumulation  of  material  by  students  makes  it  easy  for  writers 
of  Mr.  Bnnton's  type  to  produce  works  with  a  show  of  critical 
learning  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  writer  of  this  hand- 
book is  to  be  trusted  himself  to  give  a  critical  account  of  pictures. 
Miss  Rea  has  a  great  subject  in  "Donatello,"  and  one  little 
handled  in  English.  There  is  a  distinct  advance  since  her  last 
publication  in  business-like  treatment.  Some  of  her  remarks 
come  close  to  the  subject,  as  a  sculptor's  might.  Yet  she 
remains  a  little  under  the  dominion  of  ambiguous  words  when 
she  deals  with  Beauty  as  beauty  appears  in  Donatello's  work  ; 
confusing  the  personal  beauty  of  the  model  with  the  sculptor's 
beauty  of  the  statue.  Nor  does  she  seem,  with  all  her  appre- 
ciation, to  guess  how  supreme  the  statue  of  Gattamelata  is. 
"British  Contemporary  Artists."  By  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
London  :  Heinemann.    1899.    2ls-  net. 

These  are  essays  reproduced  from  "Scribner's  Magazine." 
Mr.  Monkhouse  always  writes  agreeably,  but  he  does  not  shine 


as  a  critic  in  these  pages  as  in  his  "  Life  of  Turner."  The 
estimates  are  of  the  friendly  order.  It  was  Ruskin  who  in  a 
tolerant  hour  made  a  list  of  modern  English  masters,  ranging 
from  Rossetti  to  Mr.  Tadema,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
fortunes  of  that  list.  In  M.  de  la  Sizeranne's  Mr.  Herkomer 
made  one  of  a  sacred  seven.  In  Mr.  Monkhouse's  he  makes 
way  for  Sir  E.  Poynter,  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  replaced  by 
Mr.  Orchardson.  Mr.  Whistler  hovers  in  the  offing  of  the 
preface,  not  exactly  as  the  enemy,  but  as  a  somewhat  inhumanly 
artistic  genius,  object  of  a  respectful  nnlfta?icc.  The  volume  is 
amply  illustrated  by  wood  engravings  and  process  blocks. 

"  Praeraphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters."  Edited  by  William 
Michael  Rossetti.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1900. 
Within  these  boards  are  given  some  early  correspondence  of 
D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  the  P.  R.  B.  journal  kept  by  the  editor. 
But  the  third  section  is  the  most  interesting,  viz.  the  remainder 
of  Madox  Brown's  diary,  of  which  a  fragment  had  already 
been  published.  This  document  will  be  valuable  for  the  critic 
who  will  remake  the  figure  of  Madox  Brown.  Depressed, 
savage,  trivial  for  the  most  part,  it  yields  an  occasional  glimpse 
into  the  workings  of  the  painter's  mind.  The  outburst  is 
characteristic  when  he  tells  that  he  growled  with  pleasure  when 
he  had  painted  the  little  vixen  that  pulls  her  brother's  hair  in 
"  Work  "  ;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  entries  that  remind  us  of 
the  Citizen's  Diary  in  the  "  Spectator  "  :  "  Rail  to  Barnet,  walk 
home.  Lazy,  sad,  nervous  again  ;  hopes  gone,  unspeakably 
flown.  Onions  for  supper.  Stupid  state.  The  trip  in  all  cost 
£1  6s.  6d.  Sheer  madness — but  que  voulez-vous  f  the  thing  is 
done." 

"  Sketches  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford."  By  Edwin  Glasgow. 
London  :  Methuen.  1900.  2s.  6d.  net. 
These  pen  and  ink  drawings  are  somewhat  weak  and  flimsy  ; 
their  author  is  perhaps  a  beginner.  If  so,  he  will  do  well  to 
study  more  solid  and  searching  examples  of  architectural 
drawing  than  he  appears  to  have  done.  Wadham  provides,  of 
course,  admirably  picturesque  material. 


SEPTEMBER  REVIEWS. 


World  problems  crowd  thick  upon  each  other  in  the  pages 
of  the  new  reviews,  and  as  Great  Britain  happens  to  be  the  world- 
power  they  are  mostly  of  exceeding  interest  to  her.  China, 
South  Africa,  foreign  relations  generally,  the  Philippines,  Italy, 
the  readiness  and  efficiency  of  navies,  and  the  coal  question, 
form  the  chief  subjects  dealt  with.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
as  we  rise  from  the  study  of  any  one  of  them  that  Great  Britain 
has  economic  and  Imperial  difficulties  to  face  in  the  immediate 
future  which  cannot  fail  to  be  the  occasion  of  grave  anxiety  to 
statesmen.  In  a  "rough  balance  sheet"  of  the  outgoing- 
Government's  successes  and  failures  given  in  the  "  Fortnightly," 
Mr.  H.  Whates  shows  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues 
have  had  to  contend  with  a  series  of  crises  and  troubles  ex- 
ceptional in  kind  and  in  degree.  The  Government  have  on  the 
whole  come  through  the  ordeal  creditably,  but  even  if  their 
record  were  much  worse  than  it  is  the  chaos  in  the  Liberal 
ranks  would  rob  their  opponents  of  any  chance  of  ousting  them. 
"  A  Lead  for  Liberalism  "  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  holds  out  no 
hope  of  a  speedy  recovery  from  the  present  aimlessness  of  the 
party.  Nor  can  the  Liberals  be  particularly  anxious  to  secure 
the  reins  at  a  time  when  so  many  anxious  problems  have  to  be 
grappled  with.  Such  questions  as  the  reorganisation  of  the  public 
service  on  business  principles,  which  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson 
discusses  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  the  military  hospitals 
scandal  on  which  Mr.  Murray  Guthrie  in  the  "Nineteenth" 
and  Dr.  Francis  H.  Welch  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  write  from 
different  points  of  view,  and  the  needs  of  the  navy  indicated  by 
"  Blackwood's  "  and  by  Mr.  R.  Appleyard  in  the  "  Fortnightly," 
cannot  be  set  on  one  side  and  are  just  the  questions  which  the 
Radicals  have  never  shown  any  disposition  to  take  up  in  the 
proper  spirit.  The  war  in  South  Africa  has  resulted  in  the 
exposure  of  so  many  shortcomings  at  headquarters  that  drastic 
reforms  will  have  to  be  put  in  hand  without  delay.  We  can 
never  tell  how  soon  the  hostility  towards  England  in  so  many 
countries  may  have  disastrous  consequences.  "  Ignotus  "  and 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  in  the  "  National  "  insist  on  the 
risks  we  run  from  Germany.  It  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  the 
reviews  suggests  that  England  may  find  herself  engaged  in 
war  with  France.  Germany  threatens,  according  to  the 
"  National,"  to  be  the  disturber  of  the  European  peace,  and 
there  are  several  broad  hints  thrown  out  both  in  the  editor's 
"Episodes  of  the  Month"  and  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Adrian 
Hofmeyr  that  German  intrigue  in  the  Transvaal  was  not  wholly 
irresponsible  for  the  war.  Japan  in  the  East  and  England  in 
the  West  are  the  two  Powers  which  realised  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  in  Peking  and  strained  every  effort  to  rescue  the 
beleaguered  foreigners.  Germany,  in  the  view  of  Ignotus,  is 
chiefly  concerned  to  play  off  Russia  against  England.  Sir 
Rowland  Blennerhassett  is  assured  that  dislike  of  England  is 
the  dominant  note  of  Germany's  foreign  policy.  "  The  hatred 
of  England  has  become  a  positive  mania  " — a  view  which  is 
shared  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  the  American  "  Forum." 
"  If  the  Germans  had  their  way,"  says  the  Professor,  "  there  is 
little  doubt  they  would  rush  into  war  with  England.  Their 
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newspapers  have  simply  gone  mad  in  their  hatred  of  Great 
Britain."  Not  only  England,  however,  has  cause  of  complaint 
against  Germany.  "  The  attitude  of  the  German  mind  to  all 
foreign  countries  is  very  much  more  narrow  and  much  more 
vulgar  than  that  of  France  in  her  worst  days."  Sir  Rowland 
urges  that  we  should  enter  into  closer  relations  with  Italy, 
detach  her  from  the  Triple  Alliance  and  its  burdens,  and  so 
meet  the  views  of  Russia. 

Ignotus  foreshadows  the  possibility  of  a  Chino-Japanese 
alliance.  If  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  Question  were  to 
take  that  form,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  Europe.  A  hundred  million  of 
Chinamen  educated  and  drilled  on  Japanese  principles  might  be 
a  menace  to  the  West  which  would  bring  the  yellow  nightmare 
to  the  verge  of  reality.  There  is  no  thought  in  any  responsible 
quarter  apparently  of  breaking  up  China.  "  The  idea  of  parti- 
tion "  says  Diplomaticus  in  the  '•  Fortnightly"  "appeals  only  to 
a  few  cracked-brained  journalists  who  know  little  of  China  and 
still  less  of  Europe."  "An  Old  China  Resident" — much  of 
whose  article,  written  at  Shanghai  in  the  belief  that  the  foreigners 
in  Peking  had  been  massacred,  might  have  been  dispensed  with 
by  the  Editor — formulates  this  ambitious  scheme  for  the  future 
government  of  China  :  "  (1)  Let  a  Joint  Cabinet  be  formed  con- 
sisting of  one  half  foreigners  and  one  half  Chinese.  (2)  Let 
those  foreign  nations  which  will  furnish  10,000  troops 
and  upwards  to  keep  order  in  China  (or  the  equivalent 
of  10,000  troops)  be  entitled  to  have  two  men  each 
represented  in  this  new  China  Cabinet.  (3)  Let  the  viceroys 
and  governors  of  China  nominate  an  equal  number  of  Chinese 
(say  two  statesmen  each)  in  whom  they  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence, so  that  these,  with  the  foreign  members,  shall  form  the 
new  China  Cabinet.  (4)  Let  the  chief  duties  of  this  Cabinet 
be  : — (a)  To  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  all  residents  in 
China,  both  native  and  foreign,  (t>)  To  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  (c)  To  rule  China,  not  in  the  interest 
of  any  one  nation,  nor  any  group  of  nations,  but  in  the  in  • 
terest  of  all  nations  alike,  without  any  distinction  whatever. 
(5)  Let  the  new  Cabinet  act  in  perfect  independence  of  the 
direct  control  of  any  foreign  Government,  as  joint  control  has 
been  proved  in  Egypt,  Crete  and  Samoa  impracticable.  (6)  Let 
there  be  also  formed  at  the  same  time  a  Supreme  Court  of  all 
nations  whose  duty  shall  be  to  settle  any  international  difficulty 
that  may  arise  out  of  this  joint  government,  by  just  decisions 
instead  of  by  the  brute  force  of  arms.  (7)  Meanwhile  let 
the  viceroys  and  governors  be  asked  to  keep  order  in 
their  respective  provinces  and  cease  from  sending  troops  to 
the  aid  of  Peking,  which  only  uses  these  troops  to  attack 
foreigners  and  to  violate  all  its  solemn  pledges  and  treaties.'' 
Not  remotely  connected  with  the  China  question,  which  opens 
up  the  whole  problem  of  the  Pacific,  is  that  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Philippines.  In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  Mr.  Bradley 
Martin,  jun.  argues  in  favour  of  America's  retention  of  the 
islands  which  she  has  yet  to  subdue.  His  chief  reason  is  that 
by  holding  them  the  United  States  will  not  only  secure  new- 
markets  but  be  in  a  position  better  to  enforce  her  rights  in 
China.  Another  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  John  Foreman  in  the 
"National."  He  tells  the  story  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Filipinos  were  misled  by  the  Americans  into  the  belief  that 
independence  would  follow  the  expulsion  of  Spain.  No  doubt 
the  United  States  are  by  this  time  heartily  sorry  that  they  were 
not  content  to  take  over  Cuba  only.  "America,"  says  Mr. 
Foreman,  "  is  undoubtedly  in  a  dilemma  and  we  do  not  want  to 
see  her  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  I  believe  there 
are  thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  would  gladly 
see  her  extricate  herself  with  honour."  He  therefore  proposes 
that  the  United  States  should  undertake  gradually  to  relinquish 
control  over  the  Philippines  and  be  content  with  a  protectorate 
under  which,  while  the  Filipinos  would  enjoy  autonomy, 
America  would  enjoy  special  rights  and  privileges. 

Of  vital  interest  to  Great  Britain  is  the  coal  supply,  the  price 
of  coal  as  affecting  the  home  and  the  factory,  and  the  period 
during  which  the  supply  may  be  expected  to  last.  Two  able 
articles— one  in  the  "Nineteenth  "  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  the 
other  in  the  "  Natioral"  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Provand,  M.P. — should 
be  carefully  studied.  Britain's  manufacturing  and  naval  supre- 
macy is  at  stake,  and  if  coal  failed  her,  individual  industrial 
defeats  such  as  that  in  iron  and  steel  inflicted  by  America, 
w  ould  be  succeeded  by  general  collapse,  while  the  navy  would  be 
paralysed.  Mr.  Provand  argues  fora  new  Royal  Commission,  and 
the  issue  is  really  so  serious  that  something  must  be  done  in 
order  that  we  may  know  where  we  stand  and  take  precautions 
accordingly.    To  turn  from  the  statement  of  the  coal  case  to 

C.  dc  Thierry's "  article  in  the  "Contemporary"  on  "The 
Colonial  Office  Myth"  is  refreshing  Young  ladies  in  these 
days  have  become  quite  the  most  strenuous  critics  of  the  old 
lady  of  Downing  Street.  "  C.  de  Thierry"  has  a  fine  subject 
for  bm  pcmliar  methods  of  attack,  but  her  dislike  of  Mr. 
Ghamlierlam  induces  exaggeration.  She  is  very  angry  indeed 
at  the  Colonial  Secretary's  suggestion  that  Downing  Street  has 
over  known  more  about  a  colony  than  the  colony  knew  about 
itself.  She  points  to  South  Africa,  indicates  the  mistakes  we 
have  made  there,  and  then  MFgM  that  South  Africa  should  be 
allowed  to  settle  its  own  affairs.  If  South  Africa  had  been 
allowed  to  settle  its  own  affairs  in  the  immediate  past,  Mr 


Kruger  would  by  this  time  have  been  President  of  the  whole  T 
Where  would  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  have  been  without  the 
quarter  of  a  million  men  sent  out  by  the  Mother  Country? 
Other  articles  in  the  Reviews  that  should  be  read  are  Mr.  R.  A. 
Skelton's  suggestive  paper  on  "  The  Statistics  of  Suicide  "  in  the 
"  Nineteenth,"  Ralph  George  Hawtrey's  "  Schoolboy's  View  of 
Schoolmasters  "  in  the  "  National,"  Mr.  W.  Larminie's  "  Evi- 
dence of  Design  in  History "  in  the  "  Contemporary,"  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats'  "  Irish  Witch  Doctors"  in  the  "Fortnightly,"  the 
second  part  of  Captain  Haldane's  account  of  his  escape  from 
Pretoria  and  "  The  Old  Golf  and  the  New  "  in  "  Blackwood's." 
The  chief  glory  of  the  new  golf,  "  Bogey,"  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
to  Scotland  apparently.  The  Scot  at  present  only  plays  "Bogey" 
when  he  comes  south  of  the  Tweed,  but  "Bogey"  is  on  his  way 
north.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  "  Bogey,"  who  is  described 
as  "an  abstraction  who  always  holes  out  in  a  fixed  number  of 
strokes  never  less  never  more."  Bogey  "  provides  the  solitary 
player  with  an  ever-ready  opponent.  Many  a  Southern  golfer 
manifests  more  delight  in  beating  Bogey  than  in  defeating  a 
real  live  antagonist,  and  a  man  may  often  be  seen  to  start  out 
alone  with  enthusiasm  to  play  Bogey,  and  in  the  effort  work 
himself  and  his  caddie  into  a  state  of  genuine  excitement. 
Without  a  Bogey  opponent  the  man  would  simply  be  playing 
objectless,  irresponsible  shots.  You  may  often  have  remarked 
him  stand — him  and  his  caddie — on  the  putting-green,  with  the 
true  furor  of  the  putt  on  both,  and  heard  his  '  Hush,  I've  got 
this  to  beat  Bogey  ! 1  There  is  something  strange  about  the 
phenomenon,  something  even  uncanny.  Bogey  is  nobody.'  In 
literal  fact  he  is  a  concoction  of  the  Green  Committee  ;  but  of 
what  use  would  it  be  to  urge  that  consideration  on  the  man 
who  comes  in  hot  and  elated  from  a  victory  over  him— over 
Bogey,  Bogey  whom  everybody  knows  and  believes  in,  and 
struggles  against,  curses,  gloats  over,  cherishes?  Walking 
unscathed  over  hot  stones  is  nothing  compared  to  the  miracle 
of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  would  die  at  the  command  to  dig 
ten  minutes  in  his  garden,  going  forth  voluntarily  for  a  two- 
hours'  exhausting  struggle  against  the  golf  Bogey." 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

CEuvres  Completes  de  H.  de  Balzac.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy 
and  Ollendorff.  1930. 
In  spite  of  Balzac's  splendid  popularity  in  Paris,  we  doubt 
whether  MM.  Calmann  Levy  and  Ollendorff's  latest  venture 
will  meet  with  the  success  it  thoroughly  deserves.    Both  firms 
are  issuing  new  editions  of  the  "  Comedie  Humaine  "  series  in 
twenty-four  and  fifty  volumes  respectively — -but  the  first,  with 
( Continued  on  page  308. ) 


BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 
Chief  Office:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

CLAIMS  PAID    I  FUNDS. 

EXCEED  Over  £227,000  added  during  last 

£2^50,000.        I       two  years  and  eight  months. 

MODERATE  RATES. 
PROMPT  AND   LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company'   agency  terms- 
very  remunerative. 

ETROPOLITAN 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
at  the  rate  of 
£660,003. 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Esta  HUSHED  1835 


ALL  SURPLUS  DIVIDED  BY  WAY  OF 

REDUCTION    03P  PREMIUM. 

The  Rates  of  Reduction  for  current  year  range  from  72  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent 
NEW  RATES  FOR 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  and 

LIMITED  PAYMENT  ASSURANCES 

With  similar  reductions. 
Assets      -      -  £2,044,000. 

NO   AGENTS.  NO  COMMISSION. 

Offices:  13  MOO RO ATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

™l  UNION 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Estal'lishcit  in  0H  1\ tigh  cf  Qnten  Annt,  A.D.  1714. 

Head  Offrce-8i  CORN511LL,  EX.,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Frtnda,  £3,500,000.       Subscribed  Capital,  £450,000. 

Annual  lncomo,  £1,000,000. 

Moderate  Premiums.  Extended  Free  Limits. 

Interim  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.      N011  Forfeitable  Policies, 

Fire  Manager-W.  G.  WILKINS.       Sub-Fiic  Manager-A.  F.  I1AILEY. 

Acluary-I..  Is..  I'AGDEN.  CHARLES  DARRELL.  Sti'ttary. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.       (Established  i8o3.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -     -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office:  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LIFE  POLICIES.— Important  Advantages. 
1.  Whole  World.  2.  Unconditional.  3.  Unforfeitable. 

4.  Guaranteed  cash  surrender  values. 
FIRE  POLICIES  AT  LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 
Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
MUTUAL   ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,300,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  One=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON:  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618.404. 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office :    iS    REGENT   STREET,   WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.   No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  or  each  Case. 
DIGCY  JOHNSON",  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH.  Sub-Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED;, 
HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


UTVE3TED    FTXND3   €27,000,000. 

SPECLAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— '  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  za  Pail  Ma!!,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C  Subscribed  Capital,  200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
funds  orer  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
  I 


Ten  years  ago  a  well-known  English  Banker  wrote  :— 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  Insuring  my  Life,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  your  plan  as  to  Policies  is  as  good  a  way  of  Saving  Money 
as  any  other." 

This  gentleman  now  writes  :— 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  lam  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  Insurance  in  the  Ml'TUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COM  PAN  V  OF  NEW  YORK." 


Befora  insuring  elsewhere,  ascertain  what 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK 


F.STO.  lAIJ. 


Prcrtdcnt,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


ESTD.  1843. 


The  distinctive  Investment  Advantages  offered  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  total  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  Like,  exceeding  £105,000,000, 
over  £60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders! 

ASSETS  (December  1899),  nearly  £62,000,000. 

'Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 
16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

incorporated  A  .!>.  1 720. 

FOR    SEA,    FIRE,    LIFE    AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £39,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
•f  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE   IS  TRANSACTED 
Absolute  Security.       Large  Bonuses.       Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer's  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYM  PER,  Secretary. 


50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.    Damage  by- 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application  lo  the  Company's 
Agents. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  I  «...  c      ,  . 
G.  E.  RATL1FFE,  f  7°'nt  Secretary. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
£1,600,000 


All   belonging  to  the   Members,  among  whom  the  Whole   Profits  realised  are 

divided. 

LONDON:   28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000. 


Established  1848. 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 

PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Tlu  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 

LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  GASH  BONUSES. 

For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years'  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 

LIFE   INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 

Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

r.atahlithnd  IS'iG. 


Fund3 


£4,200,000. 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS. 


Head  Office :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office :  1  Threadneedle  Street.  E.C. 
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its  illustrations  by  Gavarni  and  other  famous  artists,  costs 
7f.  50c.  a  volume,  while  the  second  set — also  well  illustrated — 
will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  3f.  50c.  a  book.  In  neither  case  is 
the  price  extravagant ;  but  Balzac,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
figured  more  prominently  than  anyone  in  the  franc  edition  of 
Famous  Authors  Series  for  years,  and  it  is  through  this  edition 
that  the  average  Parisian  has  learned  to  appreciate  and  admire 
the  genius  of  the  "  Pere  Goriot,"  "  Cousin  Pons,"  and  "Cousine 
Bette."  No  bookcase,  however  limited,  lacks  these  three 
masterpieces  ;  they  are  everywhere  ;  they  cannot  be  missed, 
and  should  they  become  ragged  from  age  and  shed  entire 
chapters,  they  can  easily  be  replaced  at  an  outlay  of  another 
franc.  Parisians,  moreover,  are  not  particularly  fond  of  the 
almost  interminable  editions  that  produce  a  volume  month  after 
month.  After  a  while  they  lose  count,  and  miss  a  book.  They 
are  irritated,  months  later,  when  they  hear  that  the  edition  is 
still  appearing  ;  and — finally — protest  that  they  remember 
buying  the  first  volume  of  the  series  "  quand  j'e'tais  gosse." 
In  fact  they  are  made  "enerves"  by  the  instalment  system  ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  ever  prefer  to  buy  their  literature 
when  it  pleases  them.  Second-hand  copies  of  Balzac — always 
plentiful  on  the  quays— are  also  likely  to  spoil  the  sale  of  MM. 
Calmann  Levy  and  Ollendorff's  new  edition.  They  may  be  had 
in  excellent  condition  for  anything  between  seventy  centimes 
and  two  francs  :  and  so  we  fear,  all  things  considered,  that  only 
Balzac's  most  ardent  admirers,  only  the  most  prosperous 
Parisians,  will  take  this  excellent  opportunity  of  getting  a  com- 
plete and  handsome  set  of  the  "  Comedie  Humaine."  Of  the 
two  sets  that  published  by  Calmann  Levy  has  made  the  quicker 
progress  ;  but  Ollendorff  announces  the  immediate  appearance 
of  "  Cousine  Bette  "  and  "  Cousin  Pons,"  and  has  just  issued  the 
wonderfully  popular  "  Pere  Goriot." 

Chez  Nos  Petits  Fils.  By  Eugene  Fourniere.  Paris  :  Fasquelle. 
1900.    3C  50c. 

The  idea  of  sending  someone  to  sleep  for  a  hundred  years 
and  then  introducing  him  to  an  almost  ideal  society  is  not  a 
particularly  new  one  ;  but  M.  Fourniere  is  endowed  with  so 
graceful  a  style  and  so  vast  a  fund  of  (perhaps  unconscious) 
humour  that  his  book  is  at  once  interesting  and  amusing.  He 
does  not  commit  the  great  fault  in  a  novel  of  this  kind  of  taking 
his  theme  au  serieux  ;  indeed,  we  believe  that  M.  Fourniere  has 
simply  tried  to  be  gay  and  entertaining,  and  he  succeeds  not 
only  here  but  in  showing  that  his  new  society,  while  highly 
diligent  and  honourable,  is  keenly  alive  to  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life  also.  Pierre  Devant — the  sleeper  awakened — 
sees  that  everyone  is  happy  and  fond  of  labour  ;  hears  men  and 
women  call  one  another  "  citoyen  "  and  "  citoyenne  ; "  visits 
many  a  delightful  home  and  enjoys  himself  in  more  than  one 
choice  restaurant.  There  are  too  many  syndicates  perhaps  ; 
and  certainly  far  too  many  cliques  who  band  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  making  excursions,  and  play- 
ing piquet.  But  life  is  gay  on  the  whole,  and  just,  and  honour- 
able— from  a  gentle  hint  we  take  it  that  no  shameful  "  Affaire  " 
could  possibly  occur  in  this  admirable  society.  Automobiles, 
of  course,  are  about  ;  but  M.  Fourniere  does  not  weary  us  by 
introducing  electrical  and  mechanical  marvels.  Amiably  he 
goes  his  way,  among  amiable  people  ;  and,  when  he  has  at  last 
approached  his  goal,  leaves  us  believing  that  his  monde  will 
grow  still  more  excellent  and  still  more  amiable. 

Revue  de  Paris.    1  Septembre.    2f.  50c. 

The  second  instalment  of  M.  Andre  Chevrilion's  article  on 
"  L'Opinion  Anglaise  et  la  Guerre  "  is  written  in  a  more  reflec- 
tive and  less  descriptive  vein  than  the  first.  Here  and  there  it 
displays  the  author's  sympathy  for  the  Boers  more  strongly  than 
before  ;  but  the  style  and  tone  are  as  dignified  as  ever,  and  the 
descriptive  passages  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  that  characterises 
all  M.  Chevrilion's  writings.  His  interview  with  the  young 
"  pastor  baptiste,"  an  enthusiast,  who  declares  it  "  to  be  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  that  the  earth  should  be  developed,"  we  know 
at  once  to  have  taken  place  ;  while  the  letters  quoted  from 
soldiers  at  the  front — such  as  "  the  Boers  do  nothing  but  sing 
weird  hymns,  have  dysentery,  and  look  awful  villains  " — will  con- 
vince French  readers  that  the  malicious  letters  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  our  soldiers,  and  published  by  the  baser  part  of 
the  Parisian  press,  were  simply  concocted  on  the  Boulevards  or 
in  the  Rue  Montmartre.  At  times  M.  Chevrillon  calls  up 
visions,  as  he  takes  note  of  the  luxury  and  comfort  reigning  in 
London  -but  they  arc  not  sentimental  visions,  merely  pictur- 
esque, and  in  the  tone  of  the  following  extract : — "Quand  Cronje 
fut  recu  par  Lord  Roberts,  deux  races  et  deux  mondes  sem- 
blcrent  en  presence.  D'un  cote"  la  fine  silhouette  d'un  officicr 
gentleman,  botte,  eperonne,  serre-  dans  la  fiere  simplicite  de 
son  uniformc  khaki,  et  qui  ajoutc  a  la  dignitc  de  ses  cheveux 
blancs  l'orgueil  des  croix  et  des  mddailles  alignees  sur  sa 
poitrine, — un  marechal  de  camp,  pair  d'Angleterre,  qui  com- 
mands en  chef  les  armees  de  PInde,  les  conduisit  a  la  victoire, 
et  dont  le  passe  de  gloire  s'ajoute  h  la  gloire  s^culaire  de  la 
nation, — un  gentleman  de  physionomie  affinee,  active,  qui,  la 
bataille  finie,  sans  gestc  d'emotion,  trouve  de  breves  paroles 
courtoiscs  pour  accucillir  son  prisonnier,  le  re<;oit  comme  un 
bote  qu'il  introduirait  dans  son  club  de  Pall  Mall.  De  l'autre 
<  <>tr,  un  hommc  barbu,  chapeau  cabosse,  en  paletot  jaune,  en 
pantalon  noir,  deforme"  au  genou,  en  souliers  dc  toile,  ct  qui 


ressemble  a  ces  braves  gens  du  peuple,  contremaitres,  pilotes, 
sous-officiers,  guides  suisses,  predicateurs  wesleyens  de  cam- 
pagne,  qui  peuvent  s'attirer  notre  estime,  me'riter  notre  confi- 
ance,  mais  dont  la  destinee  se  limite  naturellement  aux  emplois 
subalternes.  Ses  traits  sont  frustes.  Comme  le  president 
Kruger,  il  crache  par  terre.  Sa  femme  est  derriere  lui,  sorte  de 
fermiere  en  noir,  dpaisse  et  effaree.  Aux  pa/oles  courtoises  il 
oppose  un  silence  morne.  Questionne,  il  repond  par  des  oui 
et  par  des  non,  par  de  braves  enonciations  de  faits.  II  demande 
a  dejeuner  et  mange  notre  jambon  sans  remords.  II  cherche 
sa  pipe ;  nos  officiers  lui  tendent  des  havanes  reserves 
aux  mess  de  l'etat-major,  et  que,  sans  doute,  il  ne  sait 
pas  comprendre.  Ces  contrastes  nous  suffisent.  Ces  details 
nous  repetent  ce  que  nous  savions  ddja  :  nous  sommes 
l'humanite  superieure.  Plus  tard  les  Boers  nous  remercieront 
de  les  avoir  eleves  jusqu'a  nous.  lis  connaitront  la  fierte 
d'etre  citoyens  de  notre  empire,  semblables  k  nous-mcmes." 
Further  on  M.  Chevrillon  describes  how  the  spruce  audiences 
of  the  Savoy  and  Criterion  Theatres  rise  with  almost  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  the  Alhambra  audiences  when  "  God  Save  the 
Queen  "  is  played  ;  and,  growing  serious  again,  discusses  the 
"  Ethics  of  Imperialism,"  and  attacks  Kipling — whose  genius 
he  recognised  so  generously  before  —for  having  abandoned  his 
proper  sphere  and  gone  with  the  vulgar,  ultra-patriotic  tide. 
In  the  next  article,  M.  Chevrillon  will  probably  bring  his  study 
to  a  close.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  three  instalments 
bound  together,  and  circulated  in  France — for  they  would  do 
much  to  dissipate  the  anti-English  policy  so  arduously  advocated 
by  the  Nationalists  and  help  to  show  the  French  what  is  best 
and  most  remarkable  in  the  English  people. 

Revue  des  Revues.     1  Septembre.    if.  30c. 

We  must  again  deplore  that  Madame  Bashkirtseff  should 
deem  it  necessary  to  give  the  hitherto  unpublished  portions  of 
her  daughter's  diary  to  the  press,  for  they  only  succeed  in 
showing  the  strange  Russian  girl  in  a  most  disagreeable  light. 
Even  in  the  late  Mathilde  Blind's  translation  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff's  journal,  instances  of  the  most  shameless  vanity 
and  egotism  were  to  be  encountered  on  every  other  page  ;  but 
we  are  shocked  more  than  ever  this  time,  and  hope  very 
much  that  we  shall  be  spared  further  introduction  to  Marie 
Bashkirtseff's  emotions,  experiences,  and  thoughts.  No  one, 
we  imagine,  will  be  interested  in  her  visits  to  dressmakers, 
or  in  her  protestation  that  "she  looked  extremely  nice."  She 
says,  "  II  me  semble  que  j'ai  ete  tres  spirituelle,"  and,  "Je  suis 
une  artiste  dans  tout  l'acception  du  mot ; "  and  she  tells  her 
dreams — an  unpardonable  offence — and  criticises  Wagner  (of 
whom  she  knows  nothing),  and  admires  no  one,  believes  in 
no  one,  thinks  of  no  one  but  herself.  All  this  occupies 
seventeen  closely  printed  pages  :  we  have  seldom  seen  so 
much  useless  waste  of  space.  Hospitable  always  to  pro-Boers, 
the  "  Revue  des  Revues  "  offers  the  opinions  of  Olive  Schreiner 
on  the  war.  The  pretentious  title  is  "  La  Psychologie  et  la 
Formation  des  Boers  africains  ; "  and  we  have  not  yet  decided 
whether,  of  two  evils,  we  prefer  the  sentimental  views  of  Olive 
Schreiner  or  the  blatant  and  false  declarations  of  the  insufferable 
Mr.  Stead. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    1  Septembre.  3f. 

Another  dull  number.  Apart  from  the  admirable  first  instal- 
ment of  a  new  story — "Les  Troncons  du  Glaive" — by  MM. 
Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite,  the  contents  are  terribly  dry  and 
uninteresting.  Even  M.  Firmin  Roy's  impressions  of  Scotland 
are  set  down  in  the  most  ponderous  and  unimaginative  style  ; 
while  M.  Brunetiere  was  surely  never  more  "Academic"  than 
in  his  paper  on  "  La  Reforme  de  la  Syntaxe."  It  is  high  time 
for  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  to  introduce  brighter  and 
more  entertaining  features. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  310. 


"  The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 


Absolutely  Pure-therefore  Best. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

%W  When  asking  for  Cocoa  insist  on  having  CAniiURY's— sold 
only  in  Packets  anil  Tins— as  other  Cocoas  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  sake  of  extra  profit. 

On  receipt  of  Post  Card  giving  name  and  address,  and  mentioning 
the  "Saturday  Rkview," 

A    FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Cocoa  will  be  sent  by  CADBURV  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
Bournville,  near  Birmingham. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CATALOGUE, 

Introducing 

10   NEW  MODELS, 

Free  on  Application  to 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &,  SONS,  LTD. 

18,  20  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Egypts-  peerless  conrrit>ution 
ro  modern  luxury " 


M  ESTOR 
GlANACLIS 

Cigarettes 


1  0  fall  Tobacconists  .  7 .  % ,  ? .  7 


I5rA  New  Bond  Street,  London,  w. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


t  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3 ;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wapdoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR  AGENTS. 

THE  HANF8TAENGL  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  EAST 

(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


ReprodllCtiOnS  in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 
gravure and  Squarellgravure  from  the  works  of    .  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the  . 

NATIONAL  <&  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  others  of  the  

MOST    IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS. 


ART   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


littl  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.       Illustrated  Catalogues,  is. 
INSPECTION  INVITED. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW   BALLET:  ROUND  THE  TOWN  AGAIN. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.         Doors  open  7.45. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS, 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

To-night  and  every  night  at  8.     Robert  Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henky  J.  Wood,    is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.    Season  Tickets,  21s. 


EPPS 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


OCOA 


ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
Decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINGDOM. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.Q. 

The  Patients  (about  io,ooo  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 

Black  Handle       ..  ..  5/6  I  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in  Russia 

Ivory  Handle        ..  ..7/6       Leather  Case      ..    .  ..21/- 

Kropp  Duplex  Strop  ..  7/6  |  Kropp  Strop  Paste  . .       ..  6d. 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET,  "Shaver's  Kit  or  Outfit,"  Post  Free. 
Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  FURNISHING 

BY   MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE,  M.P., 

in  TRUTH,  writes  :— 
"  NORMAN  &  STACEY  have 
introduced  in  their  business  an 
ingenious  safeguard  against  the 
risk  of  loss  to  his  widow  or  family 
through  the  death  of  the  hirer. 
They  give  an  insurance  upon  his 
life,  so  that  if,  for  instance,  a  man 
gets  £200  worth  of  furniture  on 
the  hire-purchase  system,  and  dies 
when  instalments  to  the  amount  of 
£190  have  been  paid,  not  only  does 
the  furniture  become  the  property 
of  his  representatives,  BUT  THE 
£190  IS  ALSO  REPAID  TO 
THEM." 

N.B.— Cash  Buyers  are  also  given  a  Free  Life  Insurance  Policy  (for  two  years) 
equal  to  the  amount  they  have  spent. 

NORMAN    &    STACEY,  Ltd., 

118   QUEEN   VICTORIA   STREET,  E.C. 

Moderate  Prices.    Free  Delivery  Town  or  Country.    Call  and  view  Stock  before 
Furnishing  locally. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THROUGH  THE  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99,  to  the 
South  Pole. 
By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK, 

With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  photographs 
and  drawings.    1  vol.  £1  net.  [Tuesday. 


WHY  KRUGER  MADE  WAR  :  or  Behind  the  Boer 

Scenes.    By  John  A.  Buttery,    i  vol.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSPIRACY  :  or  the  Aims 

of  Afrikanderdom.    By  Fred  W.  Bell,  F.S.S.  1vol.5s.net. 
The  Times. — "  The  matter  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  the  volume  serves  a 
useful  purpose  in  bringing  the  known  facts  and  the  arguments  to  be  deduced  from 
them  within  the  reach  of  all." 

BY  THE  HERO  OF  MAFEKING. 

SPORT  IN  WAR.    By  Major-General  R.  S.  S.  Baden- 

Powell.    Profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author,    i  vol.  3s.  6d. 

[Second  Impression* 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "These  graphic  papers  display  the  hero  of  Mafeking  as 
a  descriptive  writer  of  the  first  flight,  an  accomplished  artist,  and  a  shrewd 
sportsman." 

VILLAGE  NOTES.    By  Pamela  Tennant.  Illustrated 

from  Photographs,    i  vol.  6s.  [Second  Impression. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney. — "  It  is  full  of  happy  things,  of  descriptions  full  of  a 
grave  and  quiet  tenderness." 


SIX   SHILLING  NOVELS. 
VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT.     By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

[  Thirteenth  Thousand . 
The  Standard.—"  It  is  a  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  story." 

THE  COURTESY  DAME.    By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

The  Academy. — "  As  original  as  it  is  delightful." 

NUDE  SOULS.    By  Benjamin  Swift. 

{Second  Impression. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney.—"  Very  vivid,  very  poignant,  very  fascinating." 

AFRICAN  NIGHTS'   ENTERTAINMENT.     By  A.  J. 

Dawson. 

The  World.— "  \  strong  and  artistic  piece  of  work  which  should  be  read  by 
everybody." 

London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


NEW  NOVEL 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  SOWERS." 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

On  September  18th,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ISLE  OF  DNREST. 

BY 

HENRY    SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of "  The  Sowers,"  "In  Kedar's  Tents" 
"  Roderfs  Corner"  &c. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

No.  tST  \  for  SKPTKMBKR,. 

COSMOPOLITANISM;   OR   THE   LESSONS  OF  TRAVEL. 
Prof.  D'Arey  Wentworth  Thompson,  C.B. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION.    A.  D.  Hall. 

THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE  IN  IRISH  SCHOOLS.  Maud  Joynt. 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  CATHOLIC  ETON. 

LITERATURE  AS  A  CENTRAL  SUBJECT.   Alice  Zimmern. 

REFLEXIONS  PEDAGOGIQUES.    Alfred  Hamonet. 

"JUNGE  LEIDEN"  OF  AN  ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 

DR.  REICH  ON  NATIONALITY. 

ON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 

Educational  Review  of  the  Session -  Public-School 
Reforms -School  Libraries -Science  and  Religion- 
Hobbies  v.  Home-work  Howlers  —  Clerical  Head- 
masters —  Superannuation  Official  Reform  of 
French  Grammar  The  Charity  Commission  Pension 
Schemes. 

TRANSLATION   I'RI/K  COMPETITION. 
HOLIDAY  PRI2E  COMPETITIONS. 

Prlco  Gd. ;  per  post,  8d. 

Offices:   3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 
3X0 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Frederick,  Lord  Leighton,  P.  R.A.  :  his  Life  and  Work  (Ernest  Rhys). 

Bell.    7^.  6d.  net. 
Fra  Angelico  (Langton  Douglas).  Bell. 

The  Artist's  Library  :  Altdorfer(T.  Slurgc  Moore)  ;  Goya(W.  Rothen- 
stein).    Unicorn  Press.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 

Biography. 

The  Walkers  of  Southgate :  a  Famous  Brotherhood  of  Cricketers 
(W.  A.  Bettesworth).  Methuen. 

Classics. 

The  Catiline  of  Sallust  (The  Rev.  G.  H.  Nail).    Macmillan.    is.  6d. 
Fiction. 

Winefred  (S.  Baring-Gould) ;    Path  and  Goal   (Ada  Cambridge). 

Methuen.    6s.  each. 
A  Prick  of  Conscience  (Alan  St.  Aubyn)  ;  The  Bride  of  Llangasty 

(J.  E.  Patterson) ;  Many  Days  After  (C.  Howell).  Digby,  Long. 

6s.  each. 

Arrowsmith's  Bristol  Library :  From  a  Bachelor  Uncle's  Diary  (Fox 

Russell).    Bristol :  Arrowsmith.  is. 
The  Fourth  Generation  (Walter  Besant).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6.?. 
The  Flower  of  the  Flock  (W.  E.  Norris).     Nisbet.     6*.     (To  be 

published  on  12  September.) 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans  (Emile  Zola).   Chatto  and  Windus.    $s,  6d. 

History. 

The  Royal  Navy  :  a  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
( W.  Laird  Clowes.    Vol.  V. ).    Sampson  Low.  2$s. 

A  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry  (E.  J.  W.  Gibb.  Vol.  I.).  Luzac. 
21s.  net. 

Natural  History. 
Curiosities  of  Natural  History  (Francis  T.  Buckland).    4  Vols.  Mac- 
millan.   3^.  6d.  each. 

Miscellaneous. 
Anatomy  of  Misery,  The  :  Plain  Lectures  in  Economics  (John  Coleman 

Kenworthy.    Second  Edition).    John  C.  Kenworthy. 
Economic  Crises  (Edward  Jones).    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   5j.  net. 

Facts  of  Life,  The  (Die  Thatsachen  des  Lebens).  Part  I.  German 
Series  No.  I.  (Victor  Betis  and  Howard  Swan).    Philip.  3s. 

Gentlemen  v.  Players  (Edited  by  F.  S.  Ashley-Cooper).  Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 

La  Chronique  des  Livres  (Publiee  avec  le  concours  de  MM.  Paul 
Adam  ;  Adolphe  Brisson  ;  Henri  Chantavoine,  &c. ).  5  parts. 
30  centimes  each. 

Military  Law  Examiner,  The  (Lieut. -Colonel  Sisson  C.  Pratt.  Fourth 

Edition).    Gale  and  Polder.    4s.  6d. 
Sergeant's  Pocket-Book,  The  (Captain  William  Plomer).    Gale  and 

Polden.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Social  and  Imperial  Life  of  Britain  (Vol.  I.  :  War  and  Empire.  Kenelm 

D.  Cotes).    Grant  Richards.    7.r.  6d.  net. 
With  the  Boer  Forces  (Howard  C.  Hillegas).    Methuen.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September  : — Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3fr. ;  Revue  des  Revues,  2fr.30  ;  The  Strand  Magazine, 
6d.  ;  The  Argosy,  is.  ;  Cassier's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Scribnar's  Maga- 
zine, is.  ;  Das  Litterarische  Echo,  3m.  ;  Young  Oxford,  3d.  ; 
Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau,  ml. 50  ;  The  Commonwealth,  3d.  ; 
The  Musical  Times,  4d.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ; 
Mercure  de  France,  2fr.25  ;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,  is.  ; 
The  Antiquary,  6d.  ;  Rivista  Ligure  di  Scienze  Lettere  ed  Arti  ; 
The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  The  Artist,  is.  ;  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  is. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...       ....      182    ...       .„  I  10  4 

Half  Year                     O  14    I    ...       ...  0152 

Quarter  Year        ...      071   077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  3S  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  enent  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in. 
formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad: — 


Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

n   Messrs.  Boyvcau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

u   Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Dupcrron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  La/are. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  ct  Cie.,  46  Rue  do  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  K.  11  til ,  Jiigerstrasse  73. 

Viknna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Slefanspl.it  z. 

Buiia-Pksth   A.  Lappcrt. 

Rome  Messrs.  Locscher  &  Co.,  Coiso  307. 

Madrid    I.ihreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  dc  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Kcil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

HoMiiUHG  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo  American  Bookselling  Depflt. 

New  York   The  Internntiim.il  News  Company,  8j  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). .  Messrs.  Danuell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada   The  Montreal  News  Company,  j86  St.  James's  Street. 
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NOTABLE  BOOKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  E.G. 


CRITICAL,  STUDIES.    By  OUIDA.    7s.  6d. 


NEIGHBOURS  :   BEING   ANNALS    OF   A  DULL 

TOWN.    Irish  Stories.   By  JULIA  M.  CROTTIE.  6s. 


PICTURES  OF   THE   OLD  FRENCH  COURT.  By 

CATHERINE  A.  BEARNE,  Author  of  "The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Early 
Valois  Queens."    10s.  6d. 

NORWAY.     By  HJALMAR  H.  BOYESEN.     With  a 

Chapter  hy  C.  F.  KEARY.    5s.    (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.) 


TALES  OF  THE   PAMPAS.    By  W.  BULFIN  (Che 

Buono).    Cloth  2s.,  paper  is.  6d.    (Overseas  Library.) 


LITTLE  INDABAS.    By  J.  MAC.    Cloth  2s.,  paper  is.  6d. 

(Overseas  Library.) 


NEW  EDITIONS. 
THE  WELSH  PEOPLE.    By  D.  BRYNMOR  JONES 

and  JOHN  RHYS.  16s. 

CHINA.    With  a  chapter  on  recent  events.    By  PROFESSOR 

R.K.DOUGLAS.    5s.    (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.) 


ROBERT  ORANGE.    By  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 

6s.  . 

TRAMPING  WITH  TRAMPS.     Studies  and  Sketches  of 

Vagabond  Life.    By  JOSIAH  FLYNT.  6s. 

ALLEN  LORNE.    A  Novel  dealing  with  Religion  and  Psycho- 
logy.   By  ALEXANDER  MACDOUGALL.  6s. 

SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES.     England  in  the  Far  East. 

By  HUGH  E.  EGERTON.    5s.    (Builders  of  Greater  Britain  Series.) 


THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    A    QUACK.     By  S. 

WEIR  MITCHELL,  Author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne."    3s.  6d. 

FAMOUS    BRITISH     REGIMENTS.      By  MAJOR 

ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS.    2s.  6d.  

CRICKET.    With  an  Introduction  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair.  2s.  6d. 

(The  Sports  Library). 


NEW  EDITIONS. 
THE   PEOPLES  AND   POLITICS    OF    THE  FAR 

EAST.   By  HENRY  NORMAN,  B.A.   7s.  6d. 

IN     BIRDLAND     WITH     FIELD-GLASS  AND 

CAMERA.    By  OLIVER  G.  PIKE.    Illustrated  from  Photographs.  6s. 


MR.  T. 


A  PRELIMINARY  LIST  OF 

UNWIN'S  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN.     By  A.  W. 

MOORE,  M.A.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Keys.  With  a  New  Map  of  the 
Island.    In  2  vols.  32s. 

IN  THE  ICE-WORLD  OF  HIMALAYA.    By  FANNY 

BULLOCK  WORKMAN  and  W.  H.  WORKMAN.  16s.  (Fully  illus- 
trated.) 

VANITY  :    THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A  COURT 

MODISTE.    By  RITA.  6s. 


THE  DEVIL'S  HALF  ACRE.    By  ALIEN.  6s. 


BLACK  MARY.    By  ALLAN  McAULAY.  6s. 


TRINITY  BELLS.    A  Tale  of  Old  New  York.    By  AMELIA 

E.  BARR.    Illustrated.  6s. 


HALF   HOURS   IN  JAPAN.    By  REV.  HERBERT 

MOORE.    With  over  70  Illustrations.  6s. 


THE    CANADIAN    CONTINGENT    (To   South  Africa). 
Hy  W.  SANFORD  EVANS.    Illustrated.  6s. 


THE     AMERICAN     COLONIES  (1625-1783). 
HELEN  AINSLIE  SMITH.    5s.   (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.) 


A     LITERARY     HISTORY     OF     AMERICA.  By 

BARRETT  WENDELL,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  College.  16s. 


AMONG     THE     BERBERS     OF     ALGERIA.  By 

ANTHONY  WILKIN.    16s.    Fully  illustrated. 


EDWARD  BARRY:  SOUTH  SEA  PEARLER.  By 

LOUIS  BECKE.  6s. 

AMONG  THE   SYRINGAS.    By  MARY  E.  MANN. 


MY   AFTERDRERM.    A  Sequel  to  "  Looking  Backward." 
By  JULIAN  WEST.  6;.   

THE  HANDY  MAN  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE.  By 

REV.  E.  G.  GOODENOUGH,  R.N.    Fully  illustrated.  6s. 


THE  JEW  IN  LONDON.    With  an  introduction  by  CANON 

BARNETTand  a  preface  by  the  RT.  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.  With 
an  important  Map  specially  made  for  the  volume.  6s. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  (1783-1900). 

By  A.  C.  MCLAUGHLIN.    55.  per  vol.    (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.) 


THOMAS  SYDENHAM.   By  J.  F.  PAYNE.  5s.  (Masters 

of  Medicine  Series.) 

ANDREAS    YESALIUS.     By  C.  L.   TAYLOR.  5s. 

(Masters  of  Medicine  Series.) 


LANDLOPERS.    By  J.  LE  GAY  BRERETON.    3s.  6d. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  WISE.     A  Comedy  in  3  Acts. 
By  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES.    3s.  6d.  net. 


A   THOROUGHBRED   MONGREL.     By  STEPHEN 

TOWNESEND.    Profusely  illustrated  by  J.  A.  Shepperd.    3s.  6d. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.    By  EDWARD  LUMMIS. 

2s.  6d. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 


THE  HOME  OF  SANTA  CLAUS.    By  G.  A.  BEST.     OLD  FATHER  GANDER.    With  16  plain  and  16  coloured 


With  over  100  Illustrations.  6s. 


TALES  TOLD  IN  THE  ZOO.    By  F.  CARRUTHERS 

GOULD  and  F.  H.  CARRUTHERS  GOULD.  Illustrated  by 
F.  C.  G.  6s. 


Illustrations.  6s. 


BUBBLES  :  HIS  BOOK.    By  R.  F.  IRVINE.  Profusely 

illustrated  in  black  and  white,  and  colours.    3s.  6d. 

IMAGINOTIONS.     By    TUDOR    JENKS.  Illustrated. 

3s.  6d.  net. 


London:   T.  FISHER   UNWIN,    PATERNOSTER   SQUARE,  E.C. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 

2^  /o 


2% 

2i% 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899)    ..  ^4,959,400 

Paid-up  Capital    ..    ..  £1,239,850 

Reserve  Fund       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  £1,167,820 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    T«rms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

SOTHERAN'S  PRICE-CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

Monthly  List  of  newly  purchased  Second-hand  Books  in 
Literature,  Science  and  Art. 

No.  600,  just  published  for  September,  will  be  found  to  include  many 
works  relating  to 

IRELAND  AND  TO   THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Post  free  from 

Messrs.  HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 
140  Strand,  W.C,  or  37  Piccadilly,  W. 

LIBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 
prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c. — Myers 
&  Co.,  Booksellers'  Row,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BOOKS— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


Jl  §  farming  <l>ift  ^ook 


"A  brilliant  book." — Sketch.  "Particularly  good." — Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  from  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
a  copy  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Bournemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chester  and  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.         The  Wye  Valley. 
Ross,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Weston  super-Mare. 
Brighton,  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl,   Bangor,   Bettwsycoed,  and  Snowdon. 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth,   Dolgelly,   Harlech,   Criccieth,  and  Pwllheli. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr.  Llanfalrfechan. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


third  EDITION,  ENLARGED.    5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans. 

11  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
volumes?" — The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Willi  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  references  to  all  streets  and 
places  of  interest. 

Llangollen  :  Dari.incton  &  Co. 
London  :  Simi'kin,  Mausiiai.i.,  Hamilton,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  liookscllers'. 
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THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  MON- 

X  DAY,  October  i,  igoo.  Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of 
^410  are  awarded  annually,  and  numerous  Prizes  and  Medals  are  open  for  compe- 
'tition  by  students  of  the  school. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during  last  year  exceeded  7,500, 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the 
candidates,  and  without  extra  payment.  There  are  28  resident  appointments  open 
to  students  of  the  Hospital  annually,  without  payment  of  additional  fees,  and 
numerous  non-resident  appointments  in  the  general  and  special  departments.  The 
Queen  Victoria  Ward,  recently  reopened,  provides  additional  accommodation  for 
gynaecological  and  maternity  cases. 

The  College  accommodates  60  students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 
The  Clubs'  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  for  residents  in  the  College,  &c,  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  the  Dean,  CJuy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  &  COLLEGE. 


T^HE  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  MON- 

I       DAY,  October  r,  1900. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

The  Amalgamated  Clubs'  Ground  (ro  acres)  is  at  Winchmore  Hill,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Hospital. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


WEST  HEATH  SCHOOL,  HAM  COMMON, 
SURREY,  S.W.— Miss  BUCKLAND  and  Miss  PERCIVAL  have 
transferred  their  School  to  Miss  LAWRENCE  and  Miss  MARGARET  SKEAT 
(Modern  Languages  Tripos,  Cambridge),  who  will  be  happy  to  furnish  full  parti- 
culars of  the  curriculum  and  to  supply  references. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

. ,  .  J  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  .  •(  ANdERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  \  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 


Pa    i-\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
,  OG  U.  SERVICES. 

Pa  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Pa    /\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  OC  KJ  m    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


the  "STANDARD"  PEN 

"THE    PRIZE  WINNER 

IN    FOUNTAIN  PENS." 


"THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  FOUNTAIN  PEN,"  Warranted. 

This  Pen  has  a  Substantial  14-carat  Gold  Nib  in  it. 
Every  Variety  of  Points  to  suit  all  writers. 
Holder  is  of  the  best  grade  and  finish. 
The  Ink  Feed  and  Ink  Supply  absolutely  reliable. 
Fully  Warranted  in  every  particular. 

Retail  Price,  10/6, 

In  box  complete.     Fine,  medium,  or  broad  points. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  quality  we  will  send  Sample 
Pens  to  anyone 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  5/" 

Returned  if  Pen  is  not  what  we  say. 


MAKERS— 

THE  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO. 

17    NICHOLAS    STREET,  BRISTOL. 

"THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN"  L' a^wft ft^ 


8  September,  1900 


The  Saturday  Review. 


HONGKONG  &  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 


SEVENTIETH  REPORT 

Of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Ordinary  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held  at 

the  City  Hall,  Hongkong,  on  the  T8th  August,  1900. 


TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 


Gentlemen,— The  Directors  have  now  to  submit  to  you  a  General  Statement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  Balance-Sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June,  1900. 

The  net  profits  for  that  period,  including  $960,843.56,  balance  brought  forward 
from  last  account,  after  paying  all  charges,  deducting  interest  paid  and  due;  and 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts,  amount  to  $3,438,826.01. 

In  accordance  with  the  intimation  given  at  the  last  ordinary  half-yearly  general 
meeting,  the  Reserve  Fund  of  $11,500,000  has  been  divided  into  a  Sterling  Reserve 
Fund  of  $10,000,000  and  a  Silver  Reserv  e  Fund  of  §7,500,000.  The  Directors  now 
recommend  the  transfer  of  8500,000  from  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  to  credit  of 
the  Silver  Reserve  Fund,  which  will  then  sto.nd  at  $2,000,000. 

After  making  this  Transfer  and  deducting  Remuneration  to  Directors,  there 
remains  for  appropriation  82,923,826.01,  out  of  which  the  Directors  recommend  the 
payment  of  a  Dividend  of  One  Pound  and  Ten  Shillings  Sterling  per  Share,  which 
at  4s.  6d.  will  absorb  $533,333-33. 


The  difference  in  Exchange  between  4s.  6d.,  the  rate  at  which  the  Dividend  is 
declared,  and  is.  11  Id.,  the  rate  of  the  day,  amounts  to  $672,949.39. 

The  Balance  $1,717,543.29  to  be  carried  to  New  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  A.  McCONACHIE  having  resigned  his  seat  on  leaving  the  Colony,  Mr.  H. 
W.  SLADE  has  been  invited  to  fill  the  vacancy  ;  the  appointment  requires  con 
firmation  at  this  Meeting. 

AUDITORS. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  Mr.  F.  HENDERSON  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
SHARP. 

N.  A.  SIEBS, 

Chairman. 

Hongkong,  31st  July,  1900. 


Abstract  of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

30^  June,  1900. 


LIABILITIES 

Paid-up  Capital . .       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ••  $10,000,000.00 

Reserve  Fund  : — 

Sterling  Reserve      ..       ..        ..        ..        ..  $10,000,000.00 

Silver  Reserve         . .       . .        . .       . .        . .        1 ,  ;oo,ooo.oo 


Marine  Insurance  Account   ..       ..  .. 

Notes  in  Circulation  : — 
Authorised  Issue  against  Securities  deposited 

with  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 
Additional    Issue    authorised  by  Hongkong 
Ordinance  No.  17  of  1899,  against  Coin  lodged 
with  the  Hongkong  Government 


$10,000,000.00 


Current 
Accounts 


Fixed 


(Silver 
Gold 

I  Silver 


jCi.874.55S 


jC4.035.4t9 


Deposits  |GoI<, 

Bills  Payable  (including  Drafts  on  London  Bankers  and  Short 
Sight  Drawings  on  London  Office  again-t  Bills  Receivable  and 
Bullion  Shipments)        . .   

Profit  and  Loss  Account 


Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-discounted, 
.£4,663,936  2s.  3d.,  of  which  up  to  this  date 
,£3,127,200  have  run  off. 


11,500,000.00 
250,000.00 


11, 353. 4i9-oo 


 82,644,588.18 


76,072,587.75 


25,250,153.38 
3,438,826.01 


$220,509,574.32 


ASSETS. 

Cash      . .       . .       . .       ■ .       . .       •  •       - .  _     . .       •  >  _      « • 

Coin  lodged  with  the  Hongkong  Government  against  Note  Circula 

tion  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.. 
Bullion  in  Hand  and  in  Transit 
Indian  Government  Rupee  Paper  .. 
Colonial  and  Other  Securities       ..  .. 

Sterling  Reserve  Fund  Investments,  viz.  : — 

,£250,000    . .       2|  Per  Cent.  Consols. 
Lodged  with  the  Bank  of  England 
as  a  Special  London  Reserve, 
at  95  j£237>5°° 

£452,000  2j  Per  Cent.  Consols,  \ 
.£70,500  2f  Per  Cent.  National  -  at  oc  .£470,250 
War  Loan ) 
£349,500   . .        . .    Other  Sterling 
securities  standing  in  the  books 
at  ^339.7So   

Bills  Discounted,  Loans  and  Credits 
Bills  Receivable 

Bank  Premises         . .        . .   


$26,782,994.52 


ft,  1,900,000.00 
4,702,500.00 


3. 397.Soo.oo 


6,070. 
4,878, 
1,825 
5,947: 


000.00 
482.44 
550.89 
808.34 


10,000 
74,600 
90,183 
219, 


000.00 
981.72 
,898.25 
858.1b 


5,220,509,574.32 


Dr. 


General  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

30/A  June,  1900. 


To  Amounts  Written  Off : — 

Remuneration  to  Directors         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  $15,000.00 

Dividend  Account : — 

£1  10s.  per  Shareon  80,000  Share;.  =  jCi20. 000  at  4s.  6d.  ..  ..  $533,333.33 
,,    Dividend  Adjustment  Account  : — 

Difference. in  Exchange  between  4s.  6d.,  the  rate  at  which  the 

Dividend  is  declared,  and  is.  n\d.,  the  rate  of  the  day    ..  ..  672,949.39 

,,    Transfer  to  Silver  Reserve  Fund  ..        ..       ..        .  .       ..  ••  500,000.00 

,,    Balance  carried  forward  to  next  half-year       ..        ..       ..  ..  1,717,543.29 

$3,438,826.01 


By  Balance  of  Undivided  Profits,  31st  December,  1899  $960,843.56 
,,  Amount  of  Net  Profits  for  the  Six  Months  ending 
30th  June,  1900,  after  making  provision  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts,  deducting  all  expenses  and 
interest  paid  and  due  .  •       ..        ..        ..       ..  2,477,982.45 


Ck. 


$3,438,826.01 


$3,438,826.01 


Sterling  Reserve  Fund. 


To  Balance  $10,000,000.00 


By  amount  transferred  from  General  Reserve  Fund 
(Invested  in  Sterling  Securities.) 


$io,ooo,©oo.c 


$10,000,000.00 


$10,000,  000.00 


Silver  Reserve  Fund 

To  Balance   $2,000,000.00  :    By  amount  transferred  from  General  Reserve  Fund  $1,500,000.00 

,,  Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss  Account       ..        ..       "        ••  500,000.00 


$2,000,000.00  $2,000,000.00 


H.  M.  BEVIS,  Acth.z  Chief  Manager.  N.  A.  SIEBS,  ) 

R.  SHEWAN,  \  Directors. 

J.  C.  PETER,  Acting  Chief  Accountant.  A.  J.  RAYMOND,  ) 

We  have  compared  the  above  Statemsnt  with  the  Books,  Vouchers  and  Securities  at  the  Head  Office,  and  with  the  Returns  from  the  various  Branches  and  Agencies, 
Id  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

F.  HENDERSON,  I  Auditors 

C.  S.  SHARP,  J  A"<tlt0,s- 

Hongkong,  yst  July,  1900. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


8  September,  igoo 


The  Geldenhuis  Estate  &  Gold  Mining  Company 

(ELANDSFONTEIN   No.  1),  LIMITED. 


ClAJPIT-AXi    (Fully  Issued) 


£200,000. 


For  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1899. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

E.  BOUCHER,  Chairman. 

Directors :  Alternates : 

W.  H.  ROGERS.  H.  A.  ROGERS. 

PAUL  DREYFUS.  M.  ELKAN. 

W.  F.  LANCE.  A.  HERSHENSOHN. 

H.  STRAKOSCH.  A.  BRAKHAN. 

General  Manager:  CAPT.  CHAS.  HOFFMANN.  Secretary:  P.  C.  HAW 

London  Agents : 

CHAS.  RUBE.  JNO.  PADDON.  C.  MURRAY.  H.  ZOEPPRITZ. 

London  Secretary:  A.  MOIR. 


Paris  Agency: 

CREDIT  LYONNAIS. 


Berlin  Agency : 

DEUTSCHE  TREUHAND-GESELLSCHAFT. 


Solicitors : 

LANCE  &  HERSHENSOHN. 


HEAD  OFFICE 
LONDON  OFFICE 
PARIS  OFFICE 
BERLIN  OFFICE 


Grusonwerk  Building's,  Johannesburg. 
120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
23  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
Franzosisehe  Strasse  66-68,  Berlin,  W. 


The  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Geldenhuis  Estate  and  Gold 
Mining  Company  (Elandsfontein  No.  i),  Limited,  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1899,  to  be  submitted  at  the  Thirteenth  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  shareholders  says  : 

FINANCIAL. 
The  position  is  as  follows  :  — 


Gold  in  transit 

Sundry  debtors        ...  ... 

Fixed  deposits 

Investments  ... 

Cash  at  Hankers'  and  on  hand 


LIABILITIES. 
Sundry  creditors  (September 

trade  accounts)  £10,651^18 


£ 
4,270 
37,211 
66,012 
1,182 
4,024 


d. 

2 

8 

9 
o 


112,701    8  10 


Government  tax,  1899 


8,031  17 


£18,683  15  6 


Leaving  a  credit  balance  of 
The  value  of  stores  on  hand  is 


94,017  13  4 
4,946  17  8 

The  sundry  debtors  referred  to  above  include  ,£26,354  o«.  2d.,  for 
gold  seized  by  the  Government  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1899, 
debited  lo  the  Alliance  Insurance  Company  with  whom  the  gold  is 
insured  ;  further  an  amounl  of  ,£8,900  for  gold  shipped  at  the  end  of 
September,  standing  to  our  credit  at  the  Company's  London  Office. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 
The  profit  mi  Mining  Operations  for  the  twelve  months  amounted 
tO  /, 246,646  1 2s.  lod.,  as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account  No.  I. 

In  connect  inn  herewith  it  has,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  the 
Mine  actually  slopped  working  on  the  3rd  October,  so  that  the  above 
profit  was  made  in  a  little  over  nine  months'  time,  showing  an  average 
profit  of  about  £27,000  per  month. 

3M 


Profit  and  Loss  Account  No.  2,  which  includes  the  expenditure  and 
revenue  not  actually  appertaining  to  working  expenses,  shows  a  credit 
balance  of  £224,404  10s.  id.,  -.fter  allowing  for  the  payment  of 
Dividend  No.  15,  of  50  per  cent,  or  £100,000,  and  after  deducting 
the  Government  Tax  on  gold  and  profits  for  the  year  1899,  viz., 
£8,031  17s.  3d. 

DIVIDENDS. 

A  dividend  of  50  per  cent.,  or  £100,000,  was  declared  for  the  first 
half-year  ending  30th  June,  1899,  being  Dividend  No.  15,  payable 
to  Shareholders  and  holders  of  bearer  share  warrants  registg:ed  on  the 
30th  June,  1899. 

The  Dividends  now  paid  by  the  Company  arc  as  follows  :■ 


No.    1—  5%  Registered  Shareholders     1st  May,  iSSS 

„  2—15        "  „  „  3Ist  Dec-  lS9i 

,,     3—10  ,,  ,,  30th  Sept.,  1892 

,,     4—10  „  ,,  3Ist  Mar->  l893 

„     5- 15  ..  ..  30th  Sept.,  1893 

,,     6—20  ,,  ,,  1  ith  April,  1894 

„     7—10  ,,  „  15th  Oct.,  1S94 

,,     8--30  „  „  10th  July,  1S95 

,,     9-12*  >,  »5tb  "Oct.,  1896 

„  10-15  ,,  „  1 5th  April,  1897 

,,  11— 30  „  „  15th  Oct.,  1S97 

„  12—50  ,,  „  31st  Mar.,  1S9S 

,,  13—60  ,,  ,,  28th  Sept.,  189S 

,,  ,.  ..  3ist  Dec,  1S9S 

>•  15—50  m  1.  30th  June,  1899 


£ 
4,00c 
1 8,000 
17.500 
17,500 
26,250 

37.500 
20,000 
60,000 
25,000 
30,000 
60,000 
100,000 
1 20,000 
75,000 
1 00,000 


7'o,75° 

In  view  of  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  this  country  is 
involved,  the  Directors  have  thought  lit  not  todeclarelheusu.il  dlVl 
dend  at  the  end  of  the  year,  wishing  to  keep  all  the  avail  Kbit  funds  for 
any  possible  emergency. 


8  September,  igoo 


The  Saturday  Review. 


GELDENHUIS  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING  CO. 

(ELANDSFONTEIN    No.  1),  LIMITED. 


Balance  Sheet  showing-  Assets  and  Liabilities  at 
31st  December,  1899. 

Dr. 

£  s. 

To  Capital  account    . .  ..       ..       ..       ..  ..       ..    200,000  o 

„  Sundry  Creditors  ..       ..       ..       ..        ..        ..  ..       ..      10,651  18 

,,  Government  Tax  lor  1S99  (to  nth  October)  ..       ..  ..       ..       8,031  17 

,,  Balance  Profit  and  Loss  Account       ..       ..       ..  ..       ..    214,404  10 

£443,008  5 


Cr. 

£     s.  d. 

By  Property  Account    108,395    7  o 

(Mynpacht,  Estates  and  Claims) 

„  Battery    4I>030   0  0 

,,  Battery  Pumping  Plant   5,I72    0  0 

„  FrueVanners    '35g   0  0 

„  Cyanide  Works    ..        ..       ..        ..        ..        ..       ..  23,523    o  o 

„  Concentrating  Plant    3,180   o  o 

„  Slime  Dams  (Nos.  1,  2,  3)    IiOI5   0  0 

„  New  S'ime  Pits   89   o  o 

„  Slime  Plant    3o  864   0  0 

„  East  Incline  Shaft      7,341    o  o 

„  Main  Incline  Shaft    7,630   o  o 

„  Hauling  and  Pumping  Plant   3,015    o  o 

„  Hauling  Gear,  East  Incline    5,870   o  o 

„  Hauling  Gear,  Main  Incline   5,967   o  o 

.,  Mechanical  Haulage    2,542   o  3 

„  Compressor   2'1?6   0  0 

„  New  Rand  Compressor   5)567   o  o 

„  Rock  Drill  Plant   ,^68    o  o 

„  Rock  Breaker  Station   2,341    o  o 

„  New  Boiler  Plant   5>'53Q   0  0 

„  New  Condenser   2Dg  „  _ 

»  Tram  Plant    I>740   „  I 

„  Assay  Plant    169   o  o 

„  Pan  and  Test  Furnace   510    o  o 

„  Plant,  General   7,123   o  o 

'•  Dams    4,300   o  o 

„  Reservoirs   i  o42    Q  Q 

„  No.  1  Pumping  Station   2)8o4   0  0 

„  No.  2  Pumping  Station   1)44<J   0  0 

,,  New  No.  2  Pumping  Station  and  Dam    -  767   o  o 

„  Well  Sinking    "         Q  Q 

„  Water  Shaft  Estate  No.  1   \  „  ' 

„     do.        do.        No.  2    I)lg7  I7  „ 

„     do.         do.         No.  3    12?  IO  IO 

,,  Buildings  "    l6|24Q   Q  Q 

„  Hospital  (Building  and  Furniture)   606   o  o 

"  Furniture   626   o  o 

„  Livestock   32   5  o 

„  General  Electric  Plant   l6)7g4   0  0 

„  Telephone  Plant   2o6   o  o 

„  Sanitary  Plant   6r    o  o 

.  Tree  Planting    754   o  o 

New  Beacons    32   o  o 

Sundry  Debtors — 

Alliance  Insurance  Co.  (Gold  Account)  ..  £26,354  °  2 
London  Office  (Gold  Account)      . .       . .  8,900   o  o 

Sundries   i!9S7   4  6 

Insurances  Prepaid    37'T,, 

1  '73  14  4 
Investments — 

Rand  Mutual  Insurance  Company's  Shares  . .  660  o  o 
Rand  Native  Labour  Assurance  Shares    ..       ..     522   o  o 

,,  Stores  on  Hand   4  946  17  8 

,,  Gold  in  Transit  (estimated  surplus)  

r"      j  r\         '           .  .                           '                  ........  4,270  II  „ 

„  rixed  Deposits  and  Interests  to  date   660121c 

,,  Cash—  '        5  y 

In  London    _        _      2g.  I2  g 

In  Johannesburg    "     '  ' 

In  Office         .,       ..       .  4  9 

  15   o  o 


4,024  17 


£443,088    5  7 


E.  UT1NG,  Acting  Secretary.  E.  BOUCHER,  Chairman. 

A.  BRA  KHAN,  | 

M.  ELKAN,      /  Directors. 

w,th  the  WAs  of  the  Geldenhuis  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company  (Elandsfontein, 
No.  1)  Limited  for  the  period  ended  3>st  December,  ,899,  and  we  certify  that  the 
above  Balance  Sheet  represents  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  Company's 
affair;  on  that  date. 

H.  MACRAE,  K.S.A.A.,  ) 
GEO.  HESSE,  F.S.A.A.,  Eng.  M 

Johannesburg,  1st  May,  1000. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account,  No.  1,  for  period  ending 
31st  December,  1899. 

Dr. 

£     s.  d.       £     s.  d. 

To  Working  Expenses  — 

Mining  ..       -.       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    57,101  15  7 

Hauling  and  Pumping        . .       ..        ..        ..      4,427    5  7 

Sorting,  Crushing  and  Tramming  5,41?    8  9 

Development   ..       ..       ..       ..       ••       ••     9,661    7  5 

Maintenance    ..       ..       ..       ..       -•       ••    29,763    2  2 

Milling  13,858   2  o 

Mill  Water  Supply  2,283    2  11 

Cyaniding  Concentrates      . .        . .        . .        . .      2,214  18  4 

Cyaniding  Sand        ..       ..       ..       ..        ..    13,806    o  3 

Cyaniding  Slime  (current)  ..        ..        ..       ..      4,944  17  9 

Cyaniding  Slime  (accumulated^     ..       ..        ..      2,334  17  1 

Charges  in  Johannesburg  and  Europe     . .       . .      6,055    9  2 

Caretaking  (since  commencement  of  war)         . .        578    9  8 

 152,461  16  8 

,,  Balance  to  No.  2  Account        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ••    246,646  12  10 

£399,108   9  6 
Cr. 

£     s.  d.       £    s.  d. 

By  Gold  Realised— 

Mill    ..       ..       ..       ..  219,125  12  4 

Cyanide  ..    ..       -.  121,234    8  5 

Slime   ..       ..       ..       ..    26,136   6  5 

 366,496   7  2 

,,  Gold  in  Transit  (estimated  surplus) — 

Mill   2,766    7  3 

Cyanide  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..        ..      1,107  15  11 

Slime     . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .        396   8  o 

1  4,270  11  2 

,,  Gold  Commandeered — 

Mill   18,144   7  6 

Cyanide         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     5,809   6  3 

Slime     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     2,400   6  5 

 26,354    o  2 

By-products       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..        ..       ..       1,987    11  o 

£399.108    9  6 

E.  UTING,  Acting  Secretary.  E.  BOUCHER,  Chairman. 

A.  BRAKHAN,  1  n.  , 
M.  ELKAN,    '  \  Directors. 

Examined  and  found  correct. 

H.  J.  MACRAE,  F.S.A.A.,        )   j  ... 
GEO.  HESSE,  F.S.A.A.  Eng.,  J  *ua'tors- 

Johannesburg,  1st  May,  1900. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account,  No.  2,  for  period  ending 
31st  December,  1899. 

Dr. 

_-       ,.                                                                                              £      s.  d. 

To  Audit  Fees  . .       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..                                    210   o  o 

,,  Bonus  to  Directors  (£1,050),  General  Manager  and  Staff  (£2,000 

voted  at  General  Meeting)                                                          3,050   o  o 

„  Bonus  (being  one  month's  wages  to  Workmen  and  Staff  in 

October  . .                                                                           2,820   8  4 

Directors' Commission    ..       ..        ..       ..       ..        ..       ..       1,500    o  o 

(As  per  Trust  Deed). 

,,  Dividend  No.  15  (50  per  cent.). .       ..        ..        ..       ..       ..    100,000   o  o 

,,  Speciale  Politie  voor  de  Mijnen                                   '..       ..         920   o  o 

,,  Government  Tax,  1898  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       1,032  17  7 

>,          n,           „    1809,  to  nth  October                                            8,031  17  3 

,,  Depreciation  (details  in  annexed  sheet)   35,648    o  9 

,,  Balance  to  Balance  Sheet        ..       ..       ..       ..        ..        ..    224,404  10  1 

£377,617  14  o 

Cr.  ' 

£     s.  d. 

By  Balance,  from  31st  December,  189S  125,270  16  1 

,,  Balance,  from  No.  1  Account  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    246,646  12  10 

„  Discount  and  Interest  Account                                                         2,249  19  9 

,,  Warrant  Fees       ..                                                                  ..           50  13  o 

,,  Estate  Account     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       3,267  12  4 

,,  Dividend  on  Investment  Account      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..         132   o  o 

£377,617  14  o 


E.  UTING,  Acting  Secretary. 


E.  BOUCHER,  Chairman. 

A.  BRAKHAN, 
M.  ELKAN, 


Directors. 


Examined  and  found  correct. 

H.  I.  MACRAE,  F.S.A.A.,  1  .  ... 
GEO.  HESSE,  F.S.A.A.,  Eng.,  f  Audlt 

Johannesburg,  1st  May,  1900. 


NOTICE   TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that,  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal  state  of  affairs  in  the 
country,  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  for  the  year  1899  will  not 
take  place  as  prescribed  by  the  Trust  Deed. 

Shareholders  will  be  duly  advised  when  such  Meeting  will  take  place. 

By  Order, 

E.  UTING, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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CASSELL  &JC0MP^ 

Q'S   NEW  WORK. 

Mr.  A.  T.  QUILLER  COUGH'S  New  Volume  of  Stories  will  be  published 
under  the  Title  of  OLD  FIRES  AND  PROFITABLE  GHOSTS. 

Price  6s. 

NOTICE.— Mr.  J.  M.  BARRIE'S  New  Novel,  TOMMY  AND  GRIZEL, 

will  be  published  in  the  early  autumn.    Price  6s. 

NOW  READY,  price  5s. 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLOURS.    By  J.  MacWhirter,  R.A.    With  23 

Coloured  Plates. 

"  With  the  sketches  to  refer  to,  Mr.  MacWhirter's  precepts  and  hints,  based  upon  long  and  varied  practice,  will  be  completely  intelligible  to 
the  veriest  beginner,  and  the  student  who  follows  his  directions  will  find  that  many  apparently  formidable  difficulties  can  be  easily  surmounted. 
The  book  also  includes  an  introductory  chapter  by  Mr.  Edwin  Bale." — Globe. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  is. 

THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION  AT  HERTFORD   HOUSE.    Being  Notes  on  the  Pictures 

and  other  Works  of  Art,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  History  of  their  Acquisition.  By  M.  H.  SPIELMANN,  Editor  of  the  Magazine 
of  Art.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

"  The  Wallace  Collection  in  Hertford  House,  by  M.  H.  Spiehnann,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  brochure.  The  accomplished  editor  of 
the  Magazine  of  Art  gives  the  story  of  the  wonderful  Wallace  Collection  from  start  to  finish.  The  faithful  Co.  of  the  Baron  thinks  no  better 
guide  could  be  secured  than  he  who,  as  historian  of  '  Punch  '  has  proved  that  he  knows  all  that  can  be  known  of  art.  Mr.  Spielmann's  little 
volume  will  be  invaluable  to  those  who  visit  the  Hertford  House." — Punch. 

CHEAP  EDITION  NOW  READY,  price  6s.,  of 

THE  NEW  FAR  EAST.    By  Arthur  Diosy,  Vice-Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Japan  Society, 

London  ;  with  Preface  by  the  Author.    With  a  New  Preface  and  12  Illustrations. 

"All  who  want  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the  various  inner  workings  that  have  preceded  the  present  crisis, 
should  read  Mr.  Diosy 's  work  ;  and  the  ease  and  brightness  of  his  style  invest  even  the  driest  of  statistics  with  interest." — World. 

SIXPENNY  EDITIONS  OF  CELEBRATED  NOVELS. 

THE  MAN  IN  BLACK.    By  Stanley  Weyman.  {Ready  shortly. 

FATHER  STAFFORD.    By  Anthony  Hope.  [Now ready. 

COMPLETE  IN  SIX  VOLS.,  price  5s.  each. 

CASSELL'S  GAZETTEER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.    Being  a  Complete 

Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Kingdom.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  60  Maps. 

Price  7s.  6d. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS.    By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

"  '  Personal  Recollections '  is  a  volume  which  one  reads  at  a  sitting  and  wants  to  read  again." — Outlook. 


NEW  EDITION   BROUGHT  DOWN  TO  THE  LATEST  DATE. 

Messrs.  CASSELL  &  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  publication  of  a 

NEW  EDITION  in  FORTNIGHTLY  PARTS,  price  SIXPENCE, 

OF  THEIR  GREAT  SERIAL, 

THE    QUEEN'S  EMPIRE. 

The  First  Edition,  published  in  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  had  a  larger  sale  than  that  obtained 
by  any  similar  work.  The  New  Edition,  which  is  now  about  to  appear,  has  been  most  carefully  revised  by- 
Mr.  H.  0.  ARNOLD-FORSTER,  M.P.,  and  a  number  of  New  Pictures  illustrating  the  growth  of  the 
Empire  in  recent  years  have  been  added  to  it.  There  is  no  other  work  extant  that  can  compare  with  this 
for  the  completeness  of  its  representation  of  the  British  Empire  in  all  its  manifold  features. 

Part  I.  ready  SEPT.  19.   Orders  now  received  by  all  Booksellers. 

A  LIST  of  NEW  and  FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES  for  the  Season  mil  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  CASSELL  &  COMPANY.  Limited,  Ludsate  Hill,  London. 

REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  liy  SpOTI  IfWOODI  A  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  K.C.,  and  Published  bv  Kkkukkick  William  Wvi.v,  nt  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paid,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.  -Saturday,  8  September,  1900, 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Salisbury's  return  to  Hatfield,  combined  with 
the  summoning  of  a  Council  at  Windsor  on  Monday 
next,  has  quickened  speculation  as  to  the  date  of 
the  General  Election.  Party  agents  bear  themselves 
as  possessors  of  State  secrets  and  everyone  concerned 
assumes  an  air  of  mystery  and  importance.  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  in 
their  speeches  on  Saturday  both  contrived  to  play  the 
part  of  the  Sphinx.  Whilst  the  Home  Secretary 
assured  us  that  "  we  are  not  yet  in  face  of  a  General 
Election,"  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  a  facetious 
aside,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  disturbed  his 
memory  when  in  more  serious  mood,  undertook  to 
prophesy  that  the  election  was  certain  to  come  within 
the  next  twelve  months.  The  truth  is  it  will  be  upon 
us  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days.  The  proclamation 
will  no  doubt  be  signed  by  Her  Majesty  on  Monday. 
By  dissolving  now  the  Government  will,  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  said  a  day  or  two  since,  go  to  the  country  at 
the  time  which  best  serves  their  own  interests.  Since 
in  the  same  breath  Mr.  Gladstone  confesses  that  the 
Radicals  are  as  ready  for  the  contest  now  as  they  are 
ever  likely  to  be,  the  best  time  for  the  Government 
would  appear  to  be  any  time.  We  however  quite 
expect  the  changes  will  continue  to  be  rung  on  the 
"  political  cowardice  "  note  sounded  by  Sir  Robert 
Reid  on  Thursday  at  Dumfries. 

The  Radicals  are  in  much  the  same  plight  as  the  Boers 
who  are  still  holding  out :  they  know  they  have  no  chance 
against  the  overwhelming  forces  which  their  opponents 
can  put  in  the  field.  It  is  not  a  question  of  victory  or 
defeat  but  of  the  proportions  the  victory  will  assume. 
The  staunchest  Unionist  does  not  attempt  to  disguise 
from  himself  that  the  condition  of  the  Radical  party  is 
from  a  national  point  of  view  unfortunate.  Deserters 
from  the  Government  ranks  would  be  blessings  to  their 
country  if  they  succeeded  in  imparting  a  semblance  of 
homogeneity  to  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney's 
letter  to  Mr.  Dyer  shows  that  there  is  no  hope  of  this. 
He  trims  and  hesitates  as  though  he  were  anxious  not 
to  prejudice  the  position  of  the  Government,  but  to 
dispute  the  claims  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
to  be  the  indeterminate  leader  of  fissiparous  forces.  He 
will  not  hunt  with  the  Unionists,  but  he  cannot  make  up 


his  mind  whether  to  run  with  the  Radicals,  or  to  retire 
altogether.  Mr.  Courtney's  convictions  have  often 
landed  him  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  but  he  has 
never  shown  quite  such  helplessness  as  on  the  present 
occasion.  In  view  of  the  state  of  the  Radical-cum- 
Courtney  party  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fear  that  if  the 
Opposition  secured  a  majority  they  would  throw  away 
the  fruits  of  victory  in  South  Africa  is  a  little  nebulous. 
The  contingency  is  as  remote  as  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney's 
chances  of  re-election  for  the  Bodmin  Division  of 
Cornwall. 

Mr.  Kruger  has  found  his  Pilgrim's  Rest  within  the 
Transvaal  Consulate  at  Lourenco  Marquez,  where  his 
sojourn  is  likely  to  be  brief.  He  is  believed  to  be 
en  route  for  Europe.  His  flight  relieves  Great  Britain 
of  the  serious  responsibility  of  deciding  what  is  to  be 
done  with  him.  It  will  not  now  be  necessary  to  ask 
him  to  become  either  a  neighbour  of  Arabi  Pasha  in 
Ceylon  or  the  successor  of  Napoleon  at  S.  Helena. 
Only  on  one  ground  can  there  be  regret  that  he  has 
escaped.  He  is  the  arch  criminal,  for  the  war  has 
been  nothing  short  of  a  crime,  and  he  goes  scot  free 
while  his  deluded  burghers  and  tools  are  heavily  penal- 
ised. He  is  the  Boer  counterpart  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  China,  and  it  is  well  for  him  that  inter- 
national law  provides  a  passport  to  security.  The 
halo  of  the  patriot  which  the  Transvaalers'  imagination 
conjured  up  will  disappear  with  his  departure.  In  South 
Africa  he  will  be  execrated  ;  in  Europe  some  of  his 
friends  are  already  assuring  him  that  he  deserves  all 
he  has  got.  The  announcement  that  he  is  coming  to 
Europe  on  a  mission  is  no  doubt  true.  The  mission  is 
purely  personal  and  will  occupy  longer  than  the  period 
of  six  months  during  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
granted  leave  of  absence.  It  will,  we  imagine,  include 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Leyds  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
up  accounts.  If  Mr.  Kruger  retires  to  the  Hague  he 
will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ruminating  on  the 
ideals  inculcated  by  the  Peace  Conference  so  recently 
held  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Kruger  promised  long  ago  to  see  the  war 
through.  His  flight  encourages  a  hope  that  the  end  is 
at  hand.  The  ability  of  the  burghers  still  in  the  field 
to  do  further  harm,  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
modified  by  the  result  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  recent 
operations.  In  fact  the  war  must  very  shortly  dete- 
riorate into  a  series  of  police  operations,  to  conduct 
which  no  better  chief  than  General  Baden-Powell  could 
possibly  have  been  appointed.  From  the  West,  as 
from  the  East,  comes  satisfactory  news  in  the  shape  of 
a  success  by  Lord  Methuen  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  40,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  The  operations 
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round  Lydenburg  have  proved  completely  successful. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  Lydenburg — concerning  the 
impregnability  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much — was 
occupied  by  the  cavalry  ;  and  the  Boer  force  split  itself 
in  two,  one  part  going  towards  Krugersport  and  one 
towards  Spitzkop.  Happily  all  this  was  effected  with 
trifling  loss  on  our  side.  Two  days  later  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  crossed  the  Mauchberg,  and,  moving  towards 
Spitzkop,  attacked  the  enemy  on  a  precipitous  ridge  of 
"horseshoe  shape."  In  the  issue  the  Boers  retreated, 
being  saved  from  pursuit  by  an  untimely  mist.  General 
Botha  is  now  on  the  Spitzkop  road,  and  on  the  10th  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  was  about  half-way  between  the  Mauch- 
berg and  Spitzkop. 

There  are  two  subjects  appealing  very  strongly  to  the 
feelings  in  connexion  with  the  South  African  War,  upon 
which  Lord  Roberts  has  expressed  opinions  which  are 
now  published.  The  first  is  the  question  of  the 
hospitals,  the  second  is  the  treatment  of  British 
prisoners  by  the  Boers.  As  we  have  before  remarked, 
although  the  formal  inquiry  is  going  on  as  to  the 
medical  deficiencies,  and  the  matter  is  therefore  in  a 
sense  sub  judice,  most  people  have  already  made  up 
their  minds  that  in  the  circumstances  the  defects  which 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  pointed  out,  and  which  it  is  felt  were 
over-emphasised,  were  unavoidable.  This  is  the  gist  of 
Lord  Roberts'  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  it 
would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that  to  nine  persons  out 
of  ten  Lord  Roberts'  explanations  will  not  be  decisive. 
In  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  Lord 
R.oberts  accepts  the  conclusions  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
which  show  that  the  Boers  have  been  as  indifferent  of 
the  claims  of  humanity  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  as  they  have  been  of  the  usages  of 
civilised  warfare  in  actual  fighting.  It  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  "  aristocratic  "  character  of  the  Boers 
that  they  should  have  treated  the  officer  "  fairly  well  " 
but  utterly  neglected  his  men. 

Is  the  investigation  into  the  charges  and  allegations 
against  the  Army  Medical  Department  in  South  Africa 
proceeding  on  wrong  lines  ?  That  it  is  seems  to  be  the 
point  of  Dr.  Leigh  Canney's  long  and  important  letter 
in  Monday's  "  Standard."  Everyone  hitherto  has  been 
concerned  with  the  question  whether  the  arrangements 
for  treating  the  typhoid  and  dysentery  epidemics,  after 
they  had  arisen,  were  as  adequate  as  human  foresight 
and  skill  could  make  them  in  the  circumstances  ?  Dr. 
Canney,  on  the  other  hand,  pertinently  inquires  whether 
the  epidemics  were  not  preventable.  He  is  satisfied  they 
were,  if  the  water  to  which  the  mischief  is  traceable  had 
been  properly  dealt  with.  Two  per  cent,  of  the  force 
which  hemmed  in  Cronje  would  have  sufficed,  if  duly 
trained,  to  supply  the  whole  with  water  fit  to  drink. 
Filters  weighing  50  lbs.  sufficient  to  provide  one  hundred 
men  with  one  pint  of  water  each  in  thirty  minutes  can 
be  carried  in  a  cubic  space  of  two  feet.  Arrangements  for 
boiling  are  equally  simple  and  should  be  equally  effec- 
tive. What  the  Army  Medical  Service  has  to  do  there- 
fore is  to  devote  its  attention  to  prevention  rather  than 
cure.  The  idea  that  the  soldier  will  drink  when  and 
where  he  likes  is  a  fatalist  doctrine  which  education 
and  proper  precautions  would  probably  speedily  destroy. 
"  It  was  not  by  the  '  laissez  boire '  policy,"  says  Dr. 
Canney,  "that  the  English  medical  officers  in  the  late 
Egyptian  campaign  saved  the  Egyptian  army  from 
destruction  by  cholera." 

Affairs  in  China  have  not  yet  got  beyond  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  whether  the  Powers  shall  or  shall 
not  evacuate  Peking.  Russia  has  put  her  case,  for  it 
is  her  case,  adroitly  but  it  has  always  been  entirely 
obvious  that  if  the  interests  in  China  of  Europeans  as  a 
whole  and  not  merely  those  of  Russia  were  to  be  pro- 
tected Great  Britain  at  least  could  not  return  any  other 
answer  than  that  which  it  is  understood  the  Government 
has  ,'jiven.  It  is  not  on  the  merits  that  there  is  any 
doubt.  The  doubt  is  of  ulterior  motives  which  certainly 
influence  Russia  and  probably  influence  Germany. 
There  are  reports  as  to  a  deal  between  these  two 
I 'ewers  of  which  Manchuria  on  the  one  hand  and 
Shantung  on  the  other  are  the  terms.  Fear  of  offend- 
ing Russia,  the  pressure  of  the  aggressive  Pan-Germanic 
party  which  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  take  up 


any  attitude  of  opposition  against  British  policy,  are 
additional  factors  which  may  weaken  German  resist- 
ance to  the  Russian  proposal.  However  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  ultimately  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Japan  will  be  found  united,  whatever  other  Powers  may 
do,  in  the  determination  to  remain  at  Peking  until 
punishment,  compensation,  and  security  have  been 
obtained. 

Russia  already  appears  to  see  what  is  coming  and  to 
be  intending,  as  she  cannot  get  her  allies  to  depart,  to 
stay  with  them  at  Peking.  We  must  not  take  literally 
the  telegram  from  Shanghai  stating  that  Russia  has 
presented  what  is  termed  an  ultimatum  to  Li  Hung- 
Chang  demanding  the  re-instatement  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  punishment  of  Prince  Tuan  ;  but  it  is  very  likely 
that  Russia  will  now  put  herself  forward  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  negotiations.  She  proposes  terms  to  Li 
not  indeed  comprising  anything  like  the  full  demands 
which  most  of  the  Powers  have  already  declared  to  be 
the  minimum  that  must  be  required,  but  sufficient  for  a 
start.  The  ball  is  thus  set  rolling,  and  Russia  as  China's 
special  friend  with  the  aid  of  Li  establishes  a  good 
claim  in  future  to  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment. 

There  is  a  remote  corner  of  the  Chinese  Empire  which 
may  not  improbably  be  the  scene  of  further  unobtru- 
sive Russian  activity.  The  Kashgar  province  in  the 
extreme  west  of  Chinese  Turkestan — the  point  where 
the  three  Empires  meet — has  already  been  carefully 
prepared  for  annexation  by  the  establishment  of  over- 
powering Russian  influence,  in  those  various  ways 
familiar  to  Russian  advance  agents.  British  authority 
on  the  other  hand  has  sunk  to  zero  while  the  rule  of 
the  mandarins  is  oppressive  and  unpopular  among  the 
Mohammedan  population.  English  travellers  are  treated 
with  studied  incivility  and  obstruction,  evidently  designed 
to  exclude  them  from  the  vicinity.  British  Asiatic  sub- 
jects resident  or  trading  in  the  great  bazaars  find  their 
position  unpleasant.  The  Russian  Consul-General  is  a 
man  of  ability  and  enterprise  against  whom  the  British 
representative  is  unable  to  assert  anything  like  equal 
influence.  Finally  the  military  position  is  dominated 
by  Russia  from  her  rail-head  now  at  Andijan  only 
two  hundred  miles  away.  All  the  materials  exist  for  a 
coup  and  the  opportunity  now  afforded  by  a  state  of 
war  with  the  Chinese  will  test  the  reality  of  Russian 
protestations.  An  advance  into  Kashgaria  would  ex- 
pose Thibet  and  open  up  a  new  danger  to  India. 

Before  crediting  the  news,  published  by  the  "Journal 
des  Debats,"  that  the  French  Ministry  will  resign  at  the 
close  of  the  parliamentary  vacation,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  same  rumour  was  circulated  exhaustively 
and  often  last  year,  and  that  the  "Debats"  now 
favours  the  Nationalist  party.  At  no  time  has  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet  shown  signs  of  cowardice  ; 
it  has  constantly  smothered  dangerous  interpellations, 
and  is  not  likely  to  shrink  from  those  on  the  Voulet- 
Chanoine  tragedy,  the  Exhibition  accidents,  the  recent 
strikes,  and  other  matters  that  have  arisen  during  the 
holidays  and  must  be  answered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  session.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  and  his  colleagues  will  maintain  their  position 
for  some  time  to  come.  They  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
order  during  the  Exhibition  and  in  getting  rid  (at  least 
temporarily)  of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  In  view  of  any  dis- 
order that  may  break  out  in  Paris  during  the  winter, 
the  Palais  Bourbon  would  do  well  to  support  the  present 
Ministry — for,  at  the  present  moment,  it  could  not  find 
a  stronger  and  more  fearless  combination. 

Constantly  in  Mr.  Bodley's  admirable  book  on  France 
we  are  told  that  the  opinions  of  Paris  are  by  no  means 
those  of  the  provinces  :  and  this  has  been  proved  once 
more  by  the  refusal  of  a  great  number  of  provincial 
mayors  to  meet  their  Parisian  confreres  at  the  banquet 
which  the  new  Nationalist  Municipal  Council  is  shortly 
to  hold  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Many  of  them  have 
written  to  M.  Givbauval,  the  president,  in  a  highly 
patriotic  tone,  regretting  that  they  cannot  see  their  way 
to  meet  the  "enemies  of  the  Republic:"  and,  in 
revenge,  they  have  unanimously  accepted  the  invitation 
issued  by  the  Government  to  attend  another  banquet  in 
the  Tuileries.    Thus,  M.  Grebauval's  feast  can  in  no 
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way  be  representative,  while  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's 
will  be  patronised  by  over  23,000  guests,  among-  whom 
are  the  senators,  deputies,  mayors,  and  "  hauts 
fonctionnaires "  of  the  entire  country.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  has  been  invited  to  both ;  and, 
although  the  Nationalists  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are 
notorious  for  their  Anglophobia  and  are  allied,  more- 
over, to  MM.  Millevoye  and  Drumont  who  have  been 
attacking  England  most  violently  of  late  in  the 
"  Patrie  "  and  "  Libre  Parole,"  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  Sir  Alfred  Newton  would  be  received  as  courteously 
by  M.  Grebauval  as  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.  Unfor- 
nately,  the  Nationalist  banquet  takes  place  first  ;  it 
would  be  consistent  with  Sir  Alfred  Newton's  tact  and 
diplomacy  to  call  upon  President  Loubet  and  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  arrival 
in  Paris. 

The  official  report  from  the  Mayor  of  Galveston 
■shows  that  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  the 
hurricane  that  swept  over  Texas  last  Saturday  has 
been  in  no  way  exaggerated  by  the  press.  Quite  3,000 
people  were  killed  and  5,000  are  now  destitute  in  the 
shattered  city  ;  the  storm,  it  appears,  raged  at  the 
terrific  rate  of  eighty-four  and  even  one  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  The  news  created  much  consternation  in  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  cotton  markets — for,  as  the 
crisis  in  China  has  considerably  affected  the  cotton 
trade,  this  last  blow,  by  which  plantations  owned  by 
Englishmen  in  Texas  have  been  completely  wrecked, 
comes  at  a  particularly  critical  time.  Estimates  as  to 
the  probable  extent  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  destroyed 
vary  considerably  :  some  firms  declare  that  1,000,000 
bales  have  been  lost,  while  others  hope  that  not  more 
than  150,000  are  missing.  Several  spinning  mills  in 
and  about  Oldham  have  closed  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  cotton  ;  heavy  calls  have  been  made  on  the 
Trades  Union  funds  for  unemployed  members,  and  ship- 
ping has  suffered  and  will  continue  to  suffer. 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
acquired  distinction  this  year  because  it  was  held  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  But 
the  proceedings  were  accorded  rather  scant  space  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press.  Whether  this  was  due  to 
the  native  modesty  of  editors,  or  whether  it  might  be 
traced  to  the  effects  of  the  gathering  of  those  journalists 
whose  business  it  was  not  to  picnic  but  to  record,  or 
or  whether  the  paucity  of  the  reports  is  a  measure  of 
the  importance  of  the  Institute  in  the  eyes  of  the  leading 
journals,  it  were  hard  to  say.  In  the  season  when 
representative  bodies  meet  there  is  no  reason  why 
journalists  should  not  bold  their  congress.  But  is  the 
Institute  representative?  Some  well-known  names  are 
on  the  li«t  of  patrons  and  vice-presidents,  and  the 
addition  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  John  Morley  to  the 
number  is  not  without  historic  suggestiveness.  But 
the  Institute  of  Journalists  is  hardly  the  more  repre- 
sentative for  that.  Sir  James  Henderson  in  his  inter- 
esting inaugural  address  denounced  the  methods  of  the 
new  journalism.  To  what  extent  is  the  Institute 
capable  of  influencing  the  precepts  and  the  practice  of 
die  up-to-date  news  sheet  ? 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  addresses  read  before 
the  British  Association  was  Mr.  Dawson's  on  the  subject 
of  the  tramp.  Mr.  Dawson  described  him  as  "the 
nomad  of  the  highway,  who  was  always  in  motion  yet 
never  reached  his  journey's  end,  and  lived  by  begging, 
blackmailing  and  pillaging."  If  the  male  tramp  is  the 
despair  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  of 
England  and  America,  the  female  tramp  produces  in  the 
minds  of  social  reformers  a  feeling  for  which  the  word 
despair  is  almost  too  feeble.  The  problem  of  both  has 
been  present  in  English  history  for  at  least  three  hun- 
dred years.  Mr.  Dawson's  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  working  colonies  in  which  the  professional 
vagrant  shall  be  set  to  work  is  a  modern  modification 
■of  a  plan  by  which  the  difficulty  in  its  early  stages 
was  met.  The  idea  was  good  but  was  not  developed 
wisely.  It  in  fact  ended  in  the  workhouse  which  is  no 
work-house.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Dawson  that  it  is 
time  the  matter  was  put  in  hand  again  on  the  lines  that 
he  laid  down. 


Litigants  have  many  just  complaints  to  make  of  the 
expense  and  delays  of  legal  proceedings,  but  there  is 
a  general  impression  that  judicial  decisions  once  pro- 
nounced are  not  only  indisputable  on  the  ground  of 
moral  fairness,  but  that  they  carry  with  them  undoubted 
prestige  as  utterances  of  dignitaries  whom  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  described  as  the  highest  types  of  intellectual 
capacity  in  England.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  facts 
are  against  this  view.  The  figures  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  during  the  past  judicial 
year  from  October  1899  to  August  1900  show  that  nearly 
43  per  cent,  of  the  decisions  of  the  judges  of  first 
instance  were  either  varied  in  part  or  reversed  wholly 
upon  appeal.  During  the  period  named  430  cases  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  review,  and  184  of  these 
decisions  were  held  to  be  wrong.  This  result  is 
not  materially  affected  by  the  judgments  pronounced  on 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  itself  when  cases 
have  been  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  fourteen 
common  law  disputes  thus  finally  determined,  ten  were 
dismissed.  For  practical  purposes,  owing  to  the  few- 
ness of  these  cases  and  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
them  found  to  be  accurately  decided,  they  constitute  a 
fair  test  by  which  to  estimate  the  errors  of  the  judges 
of  first  instance,  who  evidently  do  not  come  in  triumph 
out  of  the  ordeal  even  if  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
specially  bad  records  of  certain  members  of  their  body. 

For  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  business  conducted  by  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way, it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  reply  of  the 
directors  justly  appreciates  the  grievances  of  the  men. 
The  problem  of  wages,  in  fact,  cannot  be  solved  by 
anyone  but  the  masters  and  workmen  themselves  ;  their 
respective  interests  cannot  be  judged  by  outsiders, 
and,  although  the  Great  Eastern  directors  may  not 
"  feel  justified  "  in  sanctioning  a  "  large  and  sweeping 
increase  in  wages  at  a  time  when  the  prosperity  of  the 
Company  has  been  arrested,"  it  is  possible  the  employes 
may  have  equal  right  on  their  side  if  they  resolve  to  re- 
fuse the  concessions  offered  in  the  reply.  It  seems  that 
benefits  have  not  been  conferred  on  all  the  servants  of 
the  Company,  and  that  the  delegates  of  the  neglected 
grades  have  advised  the  men  to  demand  concessions  for 
the  entire  staff.  The  platelayers,  however,  eventually 
agreed  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  right  of  separate 
action  ;  and,  apart  from  this  decision,  the  situation 
remains  unchanged.  Not  until  Sunday,  when  the  men 
meet  to  consider  the  directors'  reply,  shall  we  know 
what  steps  they  intend  to  take. 

The  difficulty  of  deciding  offhand  on  questions  such 
as  those  of  the  wages  of  railway  servants  is  illustrated 
by  a  little  incident.  A  porter  on  a  certain  line  com- 
plained to  a  gentleman  whom  he  believed  to  be  an 
ordinary  passenger,  that  a  mate  had  been  moved  on  to 
another  station  where  he  would  get  a  three  shillings 
advance  in  his  weekly  wage.  The  man  left  behind 
thought  it  was  a  little  hard  on  him  that  he  was  not  to 
get  a  like  increase.  The  passenger  sympathised,  and 
the  next  day  told  the  porter  that  he  had  spoken  to  his 
principals  with  the  result  that  he  was  to  be  moved  on 
and  his  chum  brought  back.  The  porter  was  aghast, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  said  he  did  not  want  to 
be  moved.  "Why  not?  "  asked  his  friend.  "Oh,  the 
tips  are  so  much  better  here  than  at  the  next  station," 
he  confessed.  The  three  shillings  advance  given  to  his 
mate  was  indeed  only  an  inadequate  recompense  for  the 
loss  of  gratuities. 

The  custom  of  sending  and  collecting  pictorial  post- 
cards has  developed  into  a  veritable  mania.  Not 
only  those  who  delight  in  amassing  stamps  and  auto- 
graphs are  bitten  by  it.  People,  hitherto  free  from 
fads,  go  about  in  anxious  quest  of  "views;"  and, 
for  the  indulgence  of  their  puerile  passion,  a  weekly 
journal,  devoted  only  to  the  interests  of  postcard 
collectors,  has  appeared.  Apart  from  other  depress- 
ing features  the  paper  provides  a  correspondence 
column,  through  which  its  readers  trade  with  one 
another.  And  so  we  learn  that  "Flora"  is  eager  to 
obtain  Milan,  Florence  and  all  Italian  towns  in  exchange 
for  Berlin,  Frankfort  and  Coblentz  ;  or  that  "  Frank" 
will  give  all  Stockholm  for  certain  corners  of  Vienna  ; 
or  that  Schmieder's  Agency  is  so  rich  in  rivers,  monu- 
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ments  and  steeples  that  it  possesses  a  panorama  (at  a 
penny  a  glimpse)  of  the  entire  world.  Stories,  in  which  the 
principal  parts  are  played  by  German  and  Italian  post- 
cards, follow — "  Gretchen  "  and  "  Alberto  "  are  married 
or  separated  for  ever  by  this  modern  means  ;  while  gay 
"Percy,"  who  is  supposed  to  be  busily  engaged  in 
Lyons,  absentmindedly  discloses  his  real  whereabouts 
by  sending  a  view  of  the  Moulin  Rouge  from  Paris. 

We  hear  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  among  some 
peculiarly  officious  people  to  raise  a  canopy  above 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  grave  in  the  Temple.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  tomb  and  the  modesty  of  the  inscrip- 
tion— "  Here  lies  Oliver  Goldsmith,  born  10  November, 
1728;  died  4  April,  1774  " — do  not  satisfy  them:  they 
would  add  four  marble  pillars  and  probably  a 
glowing  epitaph,  and  thus  spoil  the  quiet  dignity 
of  the  spot.  This,  another  instance  of  self-advertise- 
ment and  extremely  bad  taste,  cannot,  however,  be 
accomplished  without  the  assent  of  the  Benchers  ; 
and  since  they  love  and  respect  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  their  domain  as  much  as  Oliver 
Goldsmith  and  Charles  Lamb,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
they  will  allow  it  to  be  desecrated  by  the  introduction 
of  a  modern  ornament  that  would  be  totally  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  ancient  atmosphere  of  the  place.  There  is 
much  doubt,  by  the  way,  as  to  whether  Goldsmith 
does  lie  beneath  the  tomb  in  the  Temple.  It  was 
not  raised  until  1851  ;  and  a  tablet  in  the  adjoining 
church,  introduced  by  the  Benchers,  proclaims  him  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  churchyard  ;  while  an  old 
gardener  seventy  years  ago  declared  that  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  remains  lay  some  fifteen  feet  to  the  north 
of  the  vestry  door. 

Sir  Edward  Fry  in  a  long  letter  to  the  "Times," 
urges  that  solicitors  ought  not  to  take  commission  on 
any  insurance  business  they  may  place,  and  suggests 
that  insurance  companies  should  either  allow  the  com- 
mission to  the  principal,  or  pay  none  at  all.  Other 
correspondents  have  pointed  out  that  the  commission 
received  is  frequently  very  inadequate  pay  for  the  work 
done  ;  that  the  commission  received  is  not  a  "  secret  " 
commission,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  objection  could 
be  met  by  a  statement  that  commission  had  been  paid. 
It  is  shown  that  the  Fire  Offices  Committee,  which 
regulates  the  practice  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  British 
Fire  companies,  do  not  allow  an  agent  to  give  commis- 
sion to  the  insured,  a  very  salutary  and  necessary  rule. 
Solicitors  must  either  keep  the  commission  themselves, 
or  allow  the  companies  to  keep  it.  Among  the  directors 
and  trustees  of  insurance  companies  adopting  and 
encouraging  the  present  practice  are  many  law  lords 
and  judges.  Sir  Edward  Fry's  letter  exhibits  an 
indifferent  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  insurance 
companies  and  solicitors  and  contains  strong  opinions 
not  justified  by  either  facts  or  reason. 

The  week  opened  with  every  indication  that  business 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  had  at  last  assumed  a  con- 
dition of  activity,  not  merely  in  form  but  in  fact.  A 
spasmodic  rise  has  so  repeatedly  been  followed,  during 
the  present  year,  by  a  reaction,  that  the  increasing 
activity  of  the  last  two  weeks  did  not  inspire  much  con- 
fidence until  it  became  apparent  that  dealings  were 
not  wholly  professional.  On  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  prices  rose  rapidly  in  almost  every  market, 
but  on  Thursday  this  buoyant  tendency  received  a  check. 
The  reaction  in  South  African  shares  was  due  rather  to 
profit  taking  than  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  holders 
to  realise.  The  Westralian  market  has  received  another 
shock  by  the  heavy  fall  in  Brownhill  shares,  now 
quoted  6§.  Should  the  expectations  of  the  Bears  be 
realised,  confidence  in  the  leading  Kalgurli  mines  will 
be  once  more  shaken.  The  success  of  the  treatment 
of  the  sulphide  ores  is  still  the  crucial  point.  The 
special  settlement  in  Le  Roi  No.  2  shares  has  at  last 
been  granted,  and  will  take  place  on  the  28th  inst. 
The  publication  of  the  decision  of  the  directors  of  the 
Great  Central  Railway  in  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  men  did  not  tend  to  harden 
the  English  Railway  Market.  Consols  close  lower  at 
<)8j{.  The  War  Loan  could  at  one  time  again  boast  of 
a  slight  premium,  but  is  quoted  £  discount  to-day. 


FIXING  THE  GUILT. 

'  I  'HE  nature  of  the  intelligence  which  is  reaching  us- 
J-  from  Peking  now  that  the  containing  dyke  has  been 
pierced  may  lessen  our  wonder  at  the  silence  imposed 
while  the  Legations  were  being  besieged.  We  see 
more  clearly  now,  especially  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Morrison's  letter  from  Peking,  why  the  Empress  and  her 
faction  desired  first  to  isolate  those  whom  it  was 
designed  to  massacre,  and  then  to  ensure  priority  for 
their  version  of  affairs.  It  would  have  been  awkward  if 
Dr.  Morrison's  statement  that  all  the  "  food  "  offered  to 
the  Legations  consisted  of  a  few  melons  and  a  sack  of 
flour  had  appeared  simultaneously  with  Imperial  assur- 
ances that  regular  supplies  were  being  sent  ;  and  still 
more  inconvenient  if  his  account  of  certain  incidents  of 
the  siege  had  been  published  collaterally  with  edicts- 
declaring  that  the  Ministers  were  being  protected,  and 
that  friendly  relations  prevailed.  There  is  no  need  to 
accuse  the  Chinese  representatives  here,  or  in  America, 
of  falsification.  They  "lie  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country  "  ;  and,  however  capable  we  may  believe 
them  to  be  of  reading  between  the  lines,  we  must  recog- 
nise that  the  deception  originated  in  Peking.  Readers  of 
this  Review  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  they  were 
recommended  to  take  the  official  statements  about 
supplies  with  much  qualification  ;  and  if  foreign  ob- 
servers were  able  to  discriminate,  in  this  and  other 
respects,  how  much  more  a  Chinese  familiar  with 
Chinese  habits  of  thought.  The  duty  of  the  Ministers 
was  to  tell  that  which  they  were  instructed  to  affirm  ;, 
and  no  one  ever  supposed  they  were  eager  to  analyse 
the  reports  they  received.  How  gently  they  were  per- 
suaded may  be  inferred  from  Li  Hung-Chang's  admoni- 
tion to  Sir  Chi-chen  Lo  Feng-lo  that  he  was  "useless 
if  he  could  not  persuade  England "  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Peking.  With  regard  to  the  statement 
that  "  the  troops  which  besieged  the  Legations  were 
rebels  and  emissaries  of  the  Chinese  Government" — this, 
it  was  foreseen  long  ago  by  men  familiar  with  China — 
would  be  the  line  of  defence  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
Why,  Sir  Chi-chen  may  say,  was  he  to  be  held  bound  to 
know  the  truth  as  it  appeared  in  the  Diary  written  by 
a  Chinese  official  holding  a  post  in  one  of  the  Peking 
Boards — in  which  it  is  noted  that,  on  19  June,  the 
Government  decided  to  order  out  the  Kansu  Corps  to 
attack  the  Legations  ! 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  in  this  Diary, 
which  bears  the  impress  of  genuineness  although  it  does 
not,  of  course,  follow  that  the  writer's  perception  of 
motives  and  occurrences  was  always  just.  But  it  is 
something  to  get  a  Chinese  statement  which  gives  the 
impression  of  not  having  been  concocted  for  a  purpose  ; 
and  in  which  the  sequence  of  events  is  exhibited  with 
connecting  links  that  are  necessarily  missing  from  state- 
ments published  as  events  occurred.  Its  tendency  is  on 
the  whole  to  confirm  previous  impressions,  especially  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  high  officials.  When  the  Emperor 
first  heard  (we  are  told)  of  the  outrages  that  the  Boxers 
were  perpetrating,  he  desired  to  suppress  them';  "  but*the 
high  Ministers  in  power  at  Court  were  devout  believers 
in  the  potency  of  the  Boxers,  and  strongly  stood  up  for 
them.  On  31  May  Tung  Fuh-hsiang  had  an  audience 
of  the  Throne,  and  upon  being  questioned  stood  up  and 
accepted  all  responsibility  in  the  war  of  extermination 
against  foreigners  which  he  strongly  advocated,  staking 
his  head  on  his  ability  successfully  to  combat  the 
Foreign  Powers.  The  result  was  that,  instead 
of  ordering  the  suppression  of  the  Boxers,  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  suddenly  changed, 
and  an  Imperial  decree  was  issued  appointing 
Kang  Yi  and  Chao  Shu-chiao  Imperial  High  Com- 
missioners to  organise  the  Boxers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Peking  and  bring  them  under  Government  control." 
The  siege  of  the  Legations  is  pictured  as  having  been 
preceded  by  collisions  with  Boxers  ;  and  the  death  of 
the  German  Minister  is  ascribed  to  a  chance  shot 
during  a  fusillade  (arising  out  of  a  misconception)  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Guards  at  the  Belgian  Legation  and 
the  Imperial  troops.  But  that  is  precisely  a  point  on 
which  rumour  was  likely  to  be  inaccurate,  and  respect- 
ing which  we  have  had  the  precise  statements  of  Baron 
von  Ketteler's  companion.  That  event  was,  according 
to  the  diarist,  the  beginning  of  actual  hostilities  ;  as 
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"the  Government,  feeling  that  in  the  circumstances 
the  matter  had  got  beyond  recall,  decided  for  the  first 
time  to  order  out  the  Kansu  Corps  and  attack  the 
various  Legations."  The  "Times'"  correspondent,  as 
we  know,  declares  that  the  murder  was  premeditated, 
and  that  the  Dowager  Empress  and  Prince  Tuan 
"had  planned  a  massacre,  on  that  fatal  morning,  of 
all  the  foreign  Ministers."  That,  again,  is  a  plot  of 
which  we  should  expect  the  diarist  to  be  ignorant,  but 
which  Dr.  Morrison  is  unlikely  to  allege  without 
warrant.  It  is  consistent  moreover  with  the  allega- 
tion, in  young  Oliphant's  famous  letter,  that  the 
Empress  had  come  in  raging  one  morning  from  the 
Summer  Palace  and  declaring  that  she  would  kill  all 
the  foreigners  in  Peking.  It  is  consistent  also  with  the 
vindictiveness  which  found  expression  in  the  offer  of 
Tls.  100,000  for  the  assassination  of  Kang  Yu-wei,  and 
in  the  alleged  offer  of  prices  graduating  from  ^7  to 
^£1  10s.  for  the  delivery  of  Christian  men,  women  or 
children  to  the  Governor  of  Peking.  It  is  not  likely 
that  rewards  of  such  a  nature  would  be  offered  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government  ;  and  the  alleged  dis- 
covery, in  the  Palace,  of  reports  giving  details  of  the 
daily  number  of  Christians  murdered  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  alleged  application  of  Yu  Hsien  for  a  reward 
for  massacring  missionaries  and  converts  in  Shanse. 

The  evidence  is  cumulative,  and  every  fresh  item 
tends  to  confirm  the  justice  of  Dr.  Morrison's  conclu- 
sion that  "the  civilised  Powers  must  insist  on  the  final 
removal  from  all  power  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  and 
the  execution  of  Prince  Tuan  and  other  high  officials — 
all  well  known — who  led  the  Boxers,  directed  the 
murders  of  white  men,  women  and  children  helpless  in 
the  interior,  and  treacherously  attempted  to  massacre 
the  women  and  children  in  the  Legations."  To  with- 
draw from  Peking  before  those  objects  are  accom- 
plished would  not  only  be  to  lessen  the  probability  ot 
their  accomplishment,  but  to  encourage  a  misappre- 
hension which  it  is  important  to  avoid.  Orientals  are 
adepts  in  the  propagation  of  false  news.  Even  in  the 
native  city  of  Shanghai,  and  on  the  mainland  adjoining 
the  British  colony  of  Hongkong,  reports  have  been 
propagated  of  foreign  defeats.  To  retire  from  Peking 
before  terms  of  peace  have  been  imposed  would  be  to 
encourage  belief  in  such  falsehoods  ;  to  leave  a  vacuum 
into  which  the  "Old  Gang"  would  flow  back  ;  and  to 
admit  defeat  in  the  eyes  of  Chinese  who  are  watching 
for  a  sign.  To  allow  the  restoration  of  the  Empress 
would  be  to  permit  the  immunity  of  officials  who  have 
been  guilty  of  persecution,  and  to  encourage  its  future 
resumption  on  a  broader  scale.  It  would  be  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  denouement  more  shocking  still  ; 
for  it  would  be  to  abandon  to  the  vengeance  of  an 
unscrupulous  and  vindictive  woman  the  great  pro- 
vincial officials  who  refused  to  join  in  the  anti-foreign 
crusade,  and  whom  the  Tuans  and  the  Kang  Yis  and 
the  Yu  Hsiens  and  the  Tung  Fuh-hsiangs  would  delight 
to  punish  for  withholding  their  support.  The  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  Imperial  authority  in  China  is  urgent ; 
but  it  must  be  peace  more  assured  and  authority  of  a 
different  kind  from  anything  we  have  known  since  the 
coup  d'etat  of  1898.  We  have  the  good  will  of  the 
Reform  party  ;  and  we  have  a  great  leverage  in  the 
occupation  of  Peking.  Let  us  decline  to  move  till 
the  chief  culprits  have  been  punished  and  the  Emperor, 
with  a  Government  composed  of  progressive  councillors, 
is  reinstated  in  power. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  REFLECTIONS. 

THERE  have  been  years  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Association  when  the  words  in  which  Sir  William 
Turner  ended  his  presidential  address,  "  Great  is  science 
and  it  shall  prevail,"  would  have  been  a  battle-cry,  an 
impassioned  protest  against  orthodoxy  scientific  and 
religious.  In  Sir  William  Turner's  mouth  these  words 
conveyed  no  challenge  to  any  form  of  opinion  or  belief, 
and  only  meant  what  we  all  now  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  slowly  but  surely,  by  patient  observation, 
trained  skill,  and  improved  instruments,  whatever  truths 
whether  in  biology  or  physics  are  discoverable,  because 
they  are  within  the  range  of  man's  faculties,  will  in 
due  time  be  discovered.  It  is  a  perfectly  harmless 
proposition  and  means  no  more  than  that  other  equally 


acceptable  aphorism  as  to  the  greatness  and  ultimate 
prevalence  of  truth  which  every  system  of  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  theology  may  translate  into  its  own  technical 
phraseology.  In  other  words,  physical  science  is  now 
accepted  as  the  ally  of  all  the  schools ;  and  the 
stimulus  to  investigation  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  within 
a  recent  period,  the  avowed,  or  more  or  less  uncon- 
scious, desire  to  announce  propositions  which  should 
carry  dismay  and  panic  into  the  world  of  the  church 
and  the  chapel.  The  change  is  welcome,  and  what 
science  in  general,  and  the  British  Association  in  par- 
ticular, lose  in  interest  they  have  gained  in  dignity. 
Nor  is  the  acquisition  of  dignity  solely  on  the  side  of 
science  and  its  professors.  The  other  party  to  the  age- 
long struggle  has  gained  composure,  because  it  under- 
stands better  now  what  possibilities  lie  within  the 
range  of  scientific  investigation,  and  what  are  the 
regions  beyond  its  province  where  the  dry  light  of  science 
can  illuminate  nothing.  The  truth  has  dawned  gradu- 
ally and  simultaneously  upon  both  parties  ;  and  this 
result  may  be  ascribed  very  largely,  we  are  glad  to 
think,  to  the  British  Association  itself.  Most  people 
know  little  of  any  department  of  science.  They  knew 
less  thirty  years  ago,  and  as  scientific  men  had  not  yet 
learned  the  modesty  which  now  distinguishes  them 
the  non-scientific  were  overwhelmed  by  their  claims. 
Through  the  British  Association  they  heard  of  natural 
selection,  of  abiogenesis  or  spontaneous  generation,  of 
the  geology  which  played  havoc  with  popular  cosmo- 
gonies and  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  generally  of  that 
"  Reign  of  Law"  which  abolished  all  mystery  and  made 
the  supernatural  impossible.  Then  it  began  gradually 
to  dawn  on  the  scientific,  and  more  gradually  on  the 
non-scientific  through  the  British  Association  and  other 
agencies,  that  the  new  learning  raised  the  old  meta- 
physical and  spiritual  problems,  and  was  incom- 
petent to  settle  them  ;  had  got  as  far  as  the  same 
first  principles  which  had  been  posed  from  the 
beginning  and  could  get  no  further.  If  the  public 
has  not  learned  much  technical  science  in  the  mean- 
time it  has  learned  something  of  the  history  of  science, 
and  we  think  it  is  not  rash  to  make  the  assertion 
that  whatever  new  theories  of  life  and  the  universe  may 
be  proclaimed  as  the  present  theories  become  unequal 
to  the  burden  of  the  new  facts,  as  they  appear  to  be 
becoming  every  day,  we  shall  not  see  in  the  future  the 
ignoble  panics  which  have  marked  the  relations  of 
science  and  religion  in  the  past. 

The  controversies  have  died  down  into  their  present 
state  of  repose  not  because  the  combatants  are  ex- 
hausted but  because  they  recognise,  to  use  a  familiar 
illustration,  that  the  contest  is  between  the  whale  and 
the  elephant,  and  neither  can  attack  the  other  because 
they  live  in  different  elements.  Sir  William  Turner 
delivers  what  is  really  a  popular  lecture,  admirably  lucid 
and  comprehensive,  to  the  unlearned  on  the  outward 
processes  of  life,  and  there  stops,  having  no  professed 
scientific  theory  of  what  that  life  is.  Without  any 
sense  of  incongruity,  but  rather  with  a  feeling  that  it 
is  completing  its  little  circle  of  the  conceivable,  his 
audience  turns  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Ripon's  sermon 
on  the  text  "  Did  not  He  that  made  that  which  is 
without  make  that  which  is  within  also  ?  "  Much  has 
been  gained  by  this  recognition  of  the  twofold  aspects 
of  life  that  are  to  be  synthetised  and  not  dealt  with 
apart  either  by  theologian  or  man  of  science  ;  for  both 
are  thereby  saved  from  futility.  Science  itself  is  seeking 
the  unity  of  the  matter  and  energies  with  which  it  is 
specially  concerned.  One  of  the  most  suggestive  of 
observations  was  that  of  Dr.  Larmor  that  we  seem  to 
be  brought  down  to  an  ultimate  dualism  in  the  beginning 
of  things,  but  in  the  journey  thither  many  apparent 
difficulties  become  only  different  modes  of  a  real  unity, 
so  that  the  dualism  at  last  may  be  found,  in  like  manner, 
to  exist  in  thought  rather  than  in  fact.  Some  time 
ago  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  at  Cambridge  dwelt  upon  this 
tendency  of  recent  science,  and  pointed  out  the  effect 
it  must  have  upon  our  thought.  He  spoke  of  a 
refined  materialism  as  being  the  possible  issue  of 
these  physical  speculations.  We  can  only  say  that  in 
their  later  development  there  has  been  no  increased 
tendency  to  find  in  materialism  the  ultimate  analysis. 
As  already  remarked,  the  tendency  of  scientific  men  to 
give  final  answers  has  become  of  late  years  much  less 
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noticeable,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  tentative  theories  would  lead  men's 
minds  more  irresistibly  along  the  lines  marked  out  in 
the  sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

We  believe  that  the  bearing-  of  scientific  speculation 
on  this  class  of  questions  has  always  interested  the  in- 
telligent persons  who  take  their  largest  dose  of  science 
during  the  year  from  the  British  Association,  even  more 
than  the  merely  curious  physical  discoveries,  or  their 
effect  on  practical  life  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
Except  for  the  connexion  it  has  with  a  certain 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  geologists  and  the 
physicists  might  carry  on  their  interesting  discussion 
as  to  whether  fifty,  seventy,  or  ninety  millions  of 
years  should  be  allotted  to  the  earth  as  a  possible 
abode  of  life  without  attracting  much  public  notice. 
But  geology  has  almost  ceased  to  be  an  instrument 
of  theological  polemics,  and  the  learned  disquisition 
of  Professor  Sollas  on  the  age  of  the  earth  was  as 
little  exciting  as  Sir  William  Turner's  history  of  the 
cellular  theory.  Professor  Sollas  however  was  in- 
teresting to  all  when  he  spoke  of  that  concealed  coal- 
field beneath  the  London  Basin  whose  existence,  we 
suppose,  was  unsuspected,  until  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  to  all  but  a  few  professional 
geologists.  This  paper  had  the  honour  of  conveying 
the  only  real  surprise  of  all  the  communications  made 
to  the  Association  during  its  somewhat  undis- 
tinguished meeting.  Even  Sir  W.  H.  Preece's  paper 
on  wireless  telephony  was  not  so  novel.  Geologists 
are  a  class  of  scientific  men  who  have  especial 
difficulty  in  becoming  unanimous,  but  this  parti- 
cular problem,  about  which  they  have  their  usual  dif- 
ferences, can  happily  be  settled  by  a  method  which 
the  least  scientific  can  understand.  A  boring  at 
Enfield  Lock  is  said  to  be  all  that  is  necessary.  If  the 
great  coalfield  now  lying  perdu  is  made  to  discover 
itself,  the  inhabitants  of  London  will  have  many  good 
reasons  for  remembering  the  British  Association  meet- 
ing of  1900.  In  respect  of  general  interest  however 
Professor  Silvanus  Thompson's  popular  lecture  on  the 
future  use  of  electric  power  in  manufactures,  and  its 
transmission  and  distribution  in  modes  that  may  affect 
the  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  distribution  of  population 
in  as  yet  unknown  fashions,  was  the  most  stimulating  to 
the  imagination.  We  feel  on  the  verge  of  worlds  not 
realised  of  which  the  possibilities  are  almost  infinite  and 
the  actualities  indisputable.  Refer  for  one  moment  to 
the  discussion  in  the  Economic  Section  on  Municipal 
Trading,  when  Professor  Thompson  appeared  in  that 
section  and  stated  that  the  electric  power,  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  countries  will  in  the  future  depend,  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any  unit  either  individual,  parochial,  or 
municipal.  Could  there  be  a  more  striking  demonstra- 
tion than  this  of  the  state  of  flux  in  which  all  our 
political,  social,  and  economical  institutions  must  con- 
tinue while  waiting  for  the  complete  evolution  of  the 
next  great  motor  power  in  the  twentieth  century  ? 


THE  DECLINE  OF  SPECULATION. 

AS  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  financial  notes  during 
the  last  fortnight  there  has  been  some  indication 
of  improvement  in  recent  business  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ;  the  present  year  in  the  City  however  will  be 
memorable  on  the  whole  for  the  almost  total  absence 
of  speculation  in  stocks  and  shares.  The  fact  is  un- 
doubted but  this  absence  of  speculative  Stock  Ex- 
change business  has  probably  been  only  a  temporary 
phase  in  the  City's  life.  Speculation  will  revive  ;  and 
it  may  help  us  a  little  towards  answering  the  difficult 
questions,  When  and  how  it  will  revive — whether  this 
autumn  (as  some  predict)  or  later,  whether  gradually  or 
with  an  exciting  rush — if  we  glance  at  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  previous  stagnation,  which  became 
really  notable  last  December.  But  things  had  been 
going  awry  before  then.  From  the  moment  of  the 
failure  of  the  Bloemfontcin  Conference  South  African 
prospects  began  to  look  unsettled  :  caution  and  con- 
traction became  the  policy  in  regard  to  South  African 
securities.  Then  the  war-cloud  arose,  growing  daily 
bigger  and  more  threatening  throughout  the  summer, 
until  it  burst  in  October.    Vet  there  was  no  dibhole 


at  that  time,  and  it  was  noteworthy  that  the  signs 
of  a  debacle  were  particularly  absent  from  the  Kaffir 
market,  where  they  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected. This  was  because  South  African  shares  were 
in  strong  hands — in  the  hands  of  men  who  could 
afford  to  lock  the  scrip  away  in  their  safes,  and  await 
the  passing  of  the  storm,  secure  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  possessions.  In  other  words 
the  investor  came  to  the  aid  of  the  market  at  a  moment 
when  the  ordinary  speculator  in  differences  would  have 
let  it  down  into  the  lowest  depths.  As  a  fact  Kaffir 
prices  did  get  lower  even  than  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  when  men  with  foresight  and 
money  were  picking  up  the  shares  at  prices  deemed  to 
be  abnormally  low  ;  but  that  belongs  to  the  later  part  of 
the  story,  when  markets  generally  "  went  to  bits,"  and 
Kaffirs  were  enviably  distinguished  by  Jtheir  comparative 
steadiness,  because  they  were  so  strongly  held. 

The  big,  knock-down  blow  was  delivered  just  before 
Christmas,  and  the  "  Colenso  account" — for  it  was  at 
the  settlement  which  immediately  succeeded  the  news 
of  that  unfortunate  battle  that  the  great  tumble 
occurred—will  be  long  and  ruefully  remembered  by 
the  operators  for  a  rise  in  every  market.  Then  it 
became  apparent  that  the  war — disastrous  as  was  its 
influence  upon  the  prices  of  securities — was  not  directly 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  The  bugbear  of  dear  money 
arose.  Just  at  the  time  when  easy  borrowing  terms  were 
so  urgently  needed  to  help  speculators  and  others  over 
the  difficulties  created  by  the  war,  the  rates  of  discount 
went  up  and  up  in  every  country  ;  Christmas  saw  the 
English  bank-rate  at  six  per  cent. — a  figure  which  only 
the  most  gloomy  prophets  had  ventured  to  forecast.  It 
was  a  time  of  very  active  trade,  and  the  directors  of 
industry  were  needing  more  money  than  usual  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  expanded  businesses  and  pay  the  heavier 
charges  incurred  by  reason  of  the  high  prices  of 
materials.  There  was  a  dearth  of  and  an  exceptional 
demand  for  coal  and  iron,  and  prices  upon  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Exchanges  and  of  commodities  generally  were 
moving  at  practically  an  inverse  ratio  to  prices  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Here,  then,  you  get  a  number  of 
factors,  causes  and  effects  acting  and  reacting  upon  each 
other,  but  all  tending  to  depress  the  prices  of  securities 
and  gradually  to  frighten  out,  or  drive  out  by  sheer 
force  of  empty  pockets,  the  bull  speculators  from  their 
markets  ;  and  as  "the  public  "  (as  all  speculators  out- 
side professional  dealers  and  brokers  are  termed)  are 
nearly  always  bulls,  the  stream  of  speculation  began  to 
dry  up.  Yet  hope  dies  hard  in  the  speculator's  breast. 
Every  day  he  scanned  the  horizon,  and  thought  he  dis- 
cerned a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  every  now  and  then 
gleams  of  sunshine  would  come  to  warm  him  back  to 
his  congenial  work.  Early  in  the  year  little  booms  in 
the  American  and  Canadian  railway  markets  were  engi- 
neered, but  they  failed  at  last.  A  victory  or  the  relief 
of  a  beleaguered  town  in  South  Africa  would  be 
announced,  and  the  optimistic  rubbed  hands  and  said  to 
each  other,  "  Now  the  boom  has  come."  Unfortunately 
they  said  somewhat  the  same  to  their  broker — but  with 
an  important  difference  :  they  told  him  to  sell  their 
holdings,  and  let  them  take  the  profit,  instead  of  show- 
ing their  faith  by  ordering  fresh  commitments  ;  and  the 
result  was  that  sellers  exceeded  buyers,  and  there  was 
usually  no  profit  to  take  ;  insomuch  that  it  became  a 
byword  in  the  City  that  good  news  was  the  signal  for  a 
fresh  slump.  Then  the  bank-rate  began  to  creep  down, 
but  the  effect  of  cheaper  money  was  inappreciable  :  the 
outlook  was  too  unpromising  for  men  to  want  money 
even  when  they  could  borrow  it  more  cheaply. 

As  the  spring  wore  on  other  adverse  influences 
began  to  assert  themselves.  The  capture  of  Cronje  and 
the  march  upon  Bloemfontein  were  found  to  be  pre- 
liminary, rather  than  final  operations  in  the  war  ;  and 
the  cloud  arose  in  the  Far  East.  Minor  influences — 
but  sufficient  to  be  felt — of  an  adverse  kind  were  bad 
crop  rumours  in  America,  affecting  American  Rails,  and 
the  increasing  dearness  of  coal,  affecting  Home  Rails, 
the  market  in  which,  despite  good  traffic  returns,  was 
in  any  case  in  a  sick  condition.  In  the  Westralian  gold 
market  a  gang  of  bear-raiders  were  at  work,  and  their 
success  was  as  complete  and  easy  as  the  attempt  was 
daring,  though  some  of  the  methods  employed  savoured 
more  of  the  Old  Bailey  than  of  the  City,  and  all  out- 
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siders,  except  the  foolish  and  most  rash,  have  aban- 
doned this  department  of  speculation.  Another  influence 
working  in  the  direction  of  a  general  depression  in  prices 
has  been  the  war  borrowings  of  the  Government,  which 
have  at  once  strained  the  powers  of  the  Money  Market 
and  provided  investors  with  a  gilt-edged  security  attrac- 
tive enough  to  turn  their  attention  from  the  older  securi- 
ties, notwithstanding  their  cheapness.  The  tide  will 
flow  again,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  when.  Unless 
one  of  the  international  complications  which  are  at  the 
back  of  most  men's  minds  as  possibilities  should  occur, 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  prices  in  general  have 
touched  the  bed-rock,  and  the  recovery  may  come  soon, 
but  it  will  probably  be  of  a  gradual  kind  induced  largely 
by  investment  buying.  The  speculative  public  will  need 
some  coaxing  back  into  Throgmorton  Street,  and  rash 
harbingers  therefore  may  very  likely  have  cause  to  rue 
their  rashness. 


ENGLISH   RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 
V. — The  Great  Eastern. 

THE  position  which  the  Great  Eastern  occupies 
to-day  amongst  the  railways  of  England  is  the 
result  of  a  long  fight  waged  with  unkind  fortune. 
Other  companies  have  had  their  periods  of  adversity  ; 
the  Great  Eastern  cannot  even  claim  to  be  the  only  line 
which  has  ever  seen  its  rolling  stock  seized  by  its 
creditors  ;  but  no  other  has  passed  through  such 
depression  and  endured  so  much,  not  altogether 
unmerited,  abuse  and  ridicule,  to  emerge  at  last 
on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  In  1836  a  company 
was  formed  under  the  title  of  "The  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  "  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  line  from  London 
to  Colchester,  Norwich,  and  Yarmouth.  The  sanguine 
promoters  looked  for  very  large  profits,  one  gentleman 
estimating  the  probable  dividend  at  a  modest  22  per 
cent.  The  line  was  originally  laid  out  on  a  5-feet 
gauge,  but  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  its 
neighbours  a  conversion  was  effected  in  the  year 
1844.  Even  at  that  early  date  financial  difficulties 
were  beginning  to  press  hard  upon  the  company.  A 
long  period  of  disorder  and  insolvency  followed.  The 
lot  of  the  unfortunate  traveller  who  used  the  rail- 
way was  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  investor  who 
in  an  evil  moment  purchased  its  stock.  In  1862  an 
amalgamation  was  effected  with  the  Eastern  Union, 
the  Norfolk  and  East  Anglian,  and  the  Newmarket 
lines,  and  the  name  adopted  by  which  the  system  is  now 
known.  In  1867  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  became 
chairman.  He  occupied  the  position  for  five  years  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first  glimmerings  of 
prosperity.  The  claims  of  politics  prevented  him  from 
piloting  the  company  through  all  its  difficulties  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Parkes  to  the  chief 
command  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  line  appeared 
to  be  fairly  started  on  its  career  of  reform.  On 
1  November,  1875,  Liverpool  Street  Station  was  opened. 
For  many  years  the  old  terminus  at  Bishopsgate  was 
felt  to  be  inadequate,  but  the  work  of  extension  into 
the  City  progressed  surely  if  slowly.  Traffic  increased 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  within  twenty  years  of  its 
opening  Liverpool  Street  had  to  be  enlarged  to  nearly 
double  its  original  size,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  line  in  1869  that  the 
proposal  to  build  it  was  "  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
ever  committed  in  connexion  with  a  railway."  If  the 
number  of  passengers  continues  to  grow  at  its  present 
rate  still  further  accommodation  will  shortly  have  to  be 
provided.  _  The  problem  how  to  add  to  the  existing  six 
lines  of  rails  from  Bethnal  Green  into  the  terminus  will 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  railway  engineers 
have  ever  been  confronted. 

The  year  1882  was  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Company.  Not  only  did  it  see  the 
completion  of  Parkestown  Quay  near  Harwich  which 
revolutionised  the  Continental  traffic,  but  it  also  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  the  most  important  extension 
which  the  line  has  ever  made,  the  through  route  to  the 
North.  The  company  had  long  desired  access  to  the 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coalfields,  but  hitherto  had 
been  unable  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  Great 
Northern,  which,  naturally  enough,  had  no  desire  to  see 


a  new  competitor  introduced  into  its  district.  The 
parliamentary  struggle  ended  in  a  compromise,  and  by 
an  Act  passed  in  1879  a  joint  committee  of  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Eastern  representatives  was  formed 
to  take  over  certain  railways  already  in  existence 
belonging  to  the  two  companies  separately  and  to 
construct  the  remaining  section  needed  to  complete  a 
through  line  from  London  to  Doncaster.  This  through 
line  was  brought  into  use  three  years  later.  It  is 
of  immense  importance  to  the  Great  Eastern.  Not 
only  does  it,  as  originally  intended,  give  the  company 
access  to  the  Great  Central  system  at  Lincoln,  and  to  the 
busy  West  Riding  via  Doncaster,  but  further  develop- 
ments have  since  taken  place  ;  and  by  the  recent 
construction  of  the  Sheffield  District  line,  and  the 
Chesterfield  to  Lincoln  section  of  the  Lancashire  Derby- 
shire and  East  Coast  Railway,  the  Great  Eastern  is  in 
touch  via  Lincoln  with  the  Derbyshire  collieries  and 
Sheffield  as  well  as  by  the  older  Great  Central  route. 
The  freight  traffic,  valuable  though  it  is,  by  no 
means  represents  the  whole  of  the  advantage  obtained 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Company  from  the  joint  line.  A 
service  of  through  expresses  via  Cambridge  and  Lincoln 
was  at  once  put  on  between  Liverpool  Street  and 
Doncaster,  the  utility  of  which  was  much  increased  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  North-Eastern  Company 
under  which  they  have  since  November  1892  been  con- 
tinued on  to  York.  A  good  cross-country  service  was 
also  organised  for  the  benefit  of  Continental  travellers 
who  can  now  leave  York  at  3.50  in  the  afternoon,  dine 
in  the  train,  and  be  on  board  the  steamer  which  is 
waiting  at  Parkestown  Quay  Harwich  by  half-past  nine, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  first  going  to  London 
and  starting  afresh.  The  joint  line  further  gives 
the  Great  Eastern  excellent  facilities  for  conveying 
passengers  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  innumerable  seaside  resorts  which  its  enterprise 
has  brought  into  popularity  all  along  the  coast  from 
Hunstanton  to  Clacton. 

This  company  carries  on  a  larger  suburban  traffic 
than  any  other  running  into  London.  Whichever  way 
we  go,  to  Palace  Gates,  Chingford,  Loughton,  Ilford, 
the  story  is  the  same  ;  and  the  development  of  the 
Colchester  line  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  others. 
Ten  years  ago  on  this  route  the  heav)'  work  ceased  at 
Stratford.  Then  the  line  was  widened  and  improved 
station  accommodation  was  given  for  three  miles 
further  to  Ilford,  beyond  which  point  the  strictly 
metropolitan  traffic  was  not  expected  to  extend.  Here 
a  new  station  was  built  which  for  suburban  trains  was 
a  terminus,  and  large  carriage  sidings  were  laid  down. 
The  arrangement  had  every  appearance  of  being  per- 
manent, but  with  the  provision  of  further  railway 
facilities  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  Ilford  itself 
which  passed  at  once  from  a  sleepy  Essex  village  into 
a  thriving  suburban  town.  Already  the  widened  lines 
have  had  to  be  carried  further  eastward  ;  a  large 
new  station,  whose  name  suggests  rather  a  wayside 
inn  than  an  important  railway  centre,  has  been  erected 
in  what  was  not  long  ago  open  country  ;  and  it  would 
be  futile  to  attempt  to  prophesy  how  far  the  extension 
will  eventually  have  to  go.  The  company  is  fortunately 
free  from  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  work  all  its 
suburban  traffic  in  and  out  of  Liverpool  Street  Station. 
By  turning  off  to  the  southward  of  the  main  line  at 
Stratford  access  is  obtained  to  the  alternative  terminus 
at  Fenchurch  Street,  which  is  shared  by  the  Great 
Eastern  and  Tilbury  companies. 

In  its  main  line  work  the  Great  Eastern  has  shown 
great  progress  in  the  last  decade.  Like  the  Great 
Western  and  North- Western  companies  it  has  seen  the 
wisdom  of  making  its  through  trains  run  for  very  long 
distances  without  a  stop,  and  this  summer  no  fewer 
than  five  of  the  regular  expresses  have  performed  un- 
broken runs  of  over  100  miles  at  a  time,  the  longest 
distance  of  all  being  the  130  miles  between  London  and 
North  Walsham  covered  by  the  Cromer  trains  in  each 
direction.  Gradually  the  company  is  providing  bogie 
carriages  in  place  of  the  somewhat  uncomfortable  six- 
wheel  type  to  which  it  has  been  faithful  longer  than  its 
neighbours,  and  dining-car  arrangements  are  becoming 
pleasantly  frequent  on  all  the  main  routes.  Particular 
enterprise  was  shown  in  .  the  starting  of  the  Clacton 
supper  train  at  midnight  on  Saturdays,  an  innovation 
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which  would  not  have  occurred  to  the  management  of 
any  other  line.  The  speed  of  the  expresses  as  a  whole 
is  fairly  good,  and  for  several  years  past  the  company 
has  justly  prided  itself  on  its  punctuality— though 
latterly  perhaps  this  particular  virtue  has  not  been  so 
conspicuous  as  it  used  to  be. 

The  Continental  service  is  very  good.  A  large  fleet 
of  twin-screw  boats,  the  latest  being  the  "Vienna," 
"Berlin,"  "Dresden"  and  "Amsterdam,"  provides 
passengers  with  accommodation  equal  in  comfort  to 
that  of  an  ocean  liner,  while  expresses  with  through 
connexions  are  run  to  the  boats  from  York,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham  as  well  as  London.  Considering  the 
popularity  to  which  this  route  has  attained  it  is  strange 
that  a  daylight  service  is  not  provided,  during  the 
summer  months  at  any  rate.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Hook  of  Holland  line  the  time  of  the  sea  passage  was 
considerably  reduced,  and  it  is  not  everyone  who  would 
choose  the  hour  of  5  a.m.  for  turning  out  of  a  comfort- 
able cabin  into  a  train  any  more  than  he  would  choose 
to  arrive  at  Berlin  at  eleven  p.m.  Rumour  has  it  that 
the  Brighton  Company  intends  experimenting  on  the 
Dieppe  route  with  a  turbine-driven  steamer  the  suc- 
cess of  which  might  well  revolutionise  all  the  Channel 
services.  The  running  from  Harwich  by  day  of  one  or 
two  very  swift  ships  built  on  this  principle,  leaving  the 
present  boats  to  continue  on  the  night  service  for  which 
they  have  been  designed,  would,  if  proper  connexions 
were  arranged  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  prove 
extremely  popular.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  Great  Eastern  seeks  to 
satisfy  the  public  in  small  matters.  No  other  company 
has  to  work  so  hard  for  its  living,  and  the  credit  due 
to  the  men  who  have  raised  the  line  to  its  present 
position  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  can 
remember  the  deplorable,  and  apparently  hopeless, 
state  of  its  affairs  a  generation  ago. 

In  connexion  with  the  locomotives  of  this  company  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  first  compound  engine  of 
which  there  is  any  record  was  designed  and  built  at 
Stratford  fifty  years  ago.  The  invention  was  before  its 
time,  but  in  1884  a  number  of  compounds  were  built 
which  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  be  successful.  After 
a  few  years  however  the  system  was  abandoned,  and 
the  company  for  a  long  period  was  content  with  three 
useful  types  of  simple  engines  which  though  unpre- 
tentious gave  very  satisfactory  results.  Two  years  ago 
something  larger  being  required  ten  fine  single-wheelers 
of  a  new  pattern  were  added  to  the  stock.  This  year 
the  company  has  advanced  to  something  much  more 
ambitious,  and  has  built  a  set  of  very  powerful  express 
engines,  one  of  which  it  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Upon  this  railway  several  engines  are  run  which  burn 
liquid  fuel  and  work  most  successfully  ;  but  the  system, 
though  popular  abroad,  does  not  make  headway  on  our 
other  lines  ;  possibly  because  most  of  the  fuel  available 
is  bought  up  by  the  Great  Eastern. 

***  Next  week's  article  in  this  series  will  be  on  the 
North  Eastern. 


THE  ADAPTABILITY  OF  MAN. 
\X  IE  are  often  told— and  familiar  experience  attests 
*  *  the  fact — that  a  man  who  is  smoking  in  the  dark 
would  be  unable  to  tell  whether  his  cigar  were  alight  or 
no,  unless  he  could  see  the  red  glow  at  the  end  of  it. 
So  too  a  man  with  his  eyes  shut  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  telling  whether  he  were  drinking  port  or 
sherry,  and  when  the  sense  of  smell  is  in  abeyance, 
the  sense  of  taste  tends  to  disappear  together  with  it. 
This  interdependence  of  physical  pains  and  pleasures 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
mind,  and  especially  in  those  states  of  consciousness 
dependent  both  on  mind  and  body,  which  we  call 
happiness  or  unhappiness,  enjoyment  or  misery.  Certain 
aspects  of  this  truth  are  of  course  generally  recognised. 
We  should,  for  example,  have  probably  come  to  the 
conclusion,  even  without  the  guidance  of  Shakespeare, 
that  the  pain  of  death  is  "  most  anticipation,"  and  that 
the  mere  "  corporal  sufferance  "  is  a  very  small  part  of 
it :  nor  should  wc  have  failed  to  see  that  similarly  the 
anticipation  of  a  pleasure  is,  as  a  rule,  far  more  de- 
lightful than  the  fruition  of  it.  But  the  influence  of 
anticipation  and  memory  on  the  actual  experience  of 


the  moment,  is  merely  a  familiar  example  of  a  truth 
which  is  much  wider — a  truth  which  is  felt  by  all,  but 
is  accurately  apprehended  by  few — a  truth  the  neglect 
of  which  has  the  grave  practical  result  of  distorting  our 
judgments  and  sympathies,  and  frequently  misguiding 
our  actions. 

Optimists  of  a  certain  type  are  very  fond  of  declaring 
that  the  outward  inequalities  of  life  which  excite  the 
indignation  and  the  pity  of  many  ardent  reformers,  are 
outward  inequalities  only  ;  and  that  as  much  happiness 
is  to  be  found  amongst  the  poorest  classes  as  amongst 
the  richest.  Like  most  extreme  opinions,  this  extreme 
opinion  is  wrong.  There  are  certain  forms  of  poverty 
which  make  happiness  almost  impossible  ;  but  though 
it  is  true  that  the  possession  of  the  simplest  necessaries 
is  sufficient  to  make  many  men  happier  than  are  many 
who  can  command  all  luxuries,  yet  there  are  others 
whose  happiness  does,  within  certain  limits,  increase 
in  proportion  as  luxuries  are  added  to  life's  primary 
requisites.  But  a  point  is  soon  reached  at  which  this 
relation  of  happiness  to  circumstances  ceases  to  be 
constant.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  to  which  we  called  attention  at  starting — that  not 
only  happiness,  but  even  individual  pleasures,  are  far 
less  simple  than  we  at  first  sight  are  apt  to  think 
them  ;  and  that  just  as  the  pleasure  of  any  one  sense 
depends  on  the  co-operation  of  the  other  senses,  so 
does  the  satisfaction  or  happiness  which  the  experience 
of  such  pleasures  gives  us,  depend  on  the  co-operation 
of  many  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Let  us,  however,  before  we  go  on  with  our  explana- 
tion, consider  a  little  further  the  phenomenon  to  be 
explained.  It  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  lives 
of  the  most  luxurious  classes  ;  because  it  is  in  these 
classes  —  strange  as  the  statement  sounds  —  that  the 
greatest  inequalities  of  conditions  exist.  Amongst  no 
set  of  people  who  live  habitually  in  social  intimacy,  are 
the  differences  of  fortune  so  great  as  those  which  exist 
between  the  fortunes  of  the  heads  of  important  families, 
and  the  younger  members.  In  no  other  society  do  we 
find  people  associating  on  terms  which  for  most  pur- 
poses are  terms  of  perfect  equality,  some  of  which 
people  are  a  hundred  times  richer  than  others.  Nor 
do  the  lives  of  any  other  human  beings  exhibit  changes 
so  marked  in  the  character  of  their  material  circum- 
stances, as  do  the  lives  of  many  of  the  richest  of  these 
people  themselves.  A  very  rich  man,  with  a  great 
house  in  the  country,  is  envied  as  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  spacious  and  lofty  rooms,  large  gardens,  and  a 
widely  extended  park.  And  yet  the  owners  of  these 
great  dwellings  often  voluntarily  quit  them,  and  prefer 
a  house  in  London  which  is,  in  comparison  to  their 
country  house,  a  cottage.  The  same  rich  people,  again, 
will  in  winter  go  a  step  further.  They  will  leave  their 
London  house  for  a  single  sitting-room  and  a  bedroom 
or  two,  in  an  hotel  in  the  South  of  France  ;  and  will 
look  on  themselves  as  exceptionally  fortunate  if,  at 
considerable  extra  expense,  they  are  able  to  dine 
in  the  sitting-room  in  which  they  are  to  pass  the 
evening — a  proceeding  which  at  home  they  would 
look  upon  as  a  vulgar  and  disgusting  hardship.  The 
physical  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  the  rich  sportsman, 
which  he  voluntarily  and  eagerly  undergoes,  are  even 
more  remarkable  in  their  contrasts.  On  sporting 
expeditions  he  will  often  regard  as  a  palace,  some 
dwelling-place  which  on  other  occasions  he  would 
regard  as  no  better  than  a  dog-kennel. 

In  all  these  cases  the  great  fact,  which  is  made 
evident,  is  the  fact  that  content,  happiness,  or  the 
complacent  enjoyment  of  existence,  bears  no  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  character  and  the  completeness  of  the 
material  things  that  minister  to  it.  The  man  whose 
home  is  a  castle,  where  he  has  thirty  servants  to  wait 
on  him,  is  often  as  happy  and  feels  as  much  physical 
ease  in  a  log  hut  with  two  or  three  rough  attendants, 
and  no  luxurious  furniture  but  a  couple  of  arm-chairs  ; 
whilst  the  younger  brother  who  has  no  home  of  his 
own  but  a  bachelor  lodging  in  Bury  Street,  is  conscious 
of  no  hardship  when  he  comes  back  to  it  at  night,  after 
dining  with  the  head  of  his  family  in  Grosvenor  Place. 
In  a  word,  if  we  except  such  physical  circumstances  as 
necessarily  entail  positive  pain,  or  privation,  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  physical  adaptability  of  man. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  our  question,  and  ask  the 
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reason  of  this.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
desirability  of  luxury  is  illusory  ;  and  that  wealth  and 
what  wealth  can  buy  give  no  satisfaction  to  the 
possessors  of  it  ;  but  in  the  fact  that  the  satisfactions 
which  wealth  gives,  are  not  so  direct  and  simple  as 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  ;  nor  are  they  mainly 
either  sensuous  or  sensual.  The  pleasure  derived  from 
material  possessions  generally,  from  the  use  of  material 
appliances,  from  the  experiences  of  physical  sensations, 
depends  on  the  operations  of  the  mind — on  associa- 
tions, on  imagination,  on  memory,  on  expectation  ; 
and  on  intellectual  conceptions  of  a  highly  abstract 
character.  Thus  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from 
the  possession  of  a  large  country  house,  depend 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  on  the  superiority,  in 
point  of  commodiousness,  of  a  large  house  over  a 
-small  one.  A  very  large  house,  indeed,  has  often 
extreme  inconveniences,  owing  to  the  distance  of 
some  of  the  rooms  from  others,  for  which  we  should 
pity  a  labourer,  should  they  happen  to  be  incidental 
to  his  cottage.  The  large  country  house  is  mainly 
valued  as  a  possession,  not  because  it  ministers  to  the 
physical  enjoyment  of  its  possessor ;  but  because  it 
ministers  to  a  certain  mode  of  existence,  in  which 
numbers  of  persons  are  implicated,  not  himself  alone, 
and  to  a  position  which  consists  of  a  vast  number 
of  relationships.  The  consciousness  of  the  owner 
that  such  a  position  is  his,  may  flatter  his  sense  of 
self-importance ;  but  the  pleasure  which,  as  a  symbol 
of  this  position,  the  great  house  gives  him,  is  not  a 
physical  pleasure,  but  one  that  is  entirely  mental  and 
imaginative  ;  and  he  can  enjoy  it  quite  as  acutely, 
when  he  is  absent  from  the  house,  as  he  can  when  he 
is  actually  living  in  it.  In  the  same  way  a  man  who 
has  perfect  dinners  at  home,  can  put  up  with,  and 
even  enjoy,  dinners  of  a  most  humble  kind,  in  circum- 
stances which  make  it  impossible  to  hope  for  better, 
because  the  more  refined  appreciations  and  require- 
ments of  the  palate,  depend  very  largely  on  whether  there 
exists  in  the  mind  a  reasonable  expectation  that  these 
requirements  will  be  satisfied.  When  they  cannot  be 
satisfied,  the  desire  for  them  sinks  temporarily  into 
abeyance.  And  a  similar  observation  is  applicable  to 
all  those  enjoyments  or  satisfactions  which  are  sup- 
posed to  spring  directly  from  such  luxuries  as  wealth 
can  buy.  What  the  enjoyment  depends  upon  is  not  the 
character  or  quality  of  the  material  things  themselves, 
but  the  relation  which  their  character  or  quality  bears 
to  our  expectation,  or  to  the  composite  conception 
which  we  all  have  of  ourselves — of  the  place  we 
occupy  in  the  world,  of  the  place  we  are  likely  to 
occupy,  and  of  the  various  relations  subsisting  between 
ourselves  and  other  people.  Thus  the  extreme  adap- 
tability to  circumstances  of  the  least  luxurious  kind 
which  is  manifested  by  people  who  are  most  accustomed 
to  luxury,  is  an  adaptability  of  mind  and  imagination 
far  more  than  an  adaptability  of  body  ;  and  the  body  is 
less  adaptable  than  the  mind  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  things,  there  is  less 
adaptability  required  of  it.  For  taken  by  itself,  and 
apart  from  the  mind  and  imagination,  the  range  of  its 
pleasures  and  comforts  is  really  extremely  small  ;  and 
though  a  starving  man  will  be  always  more  miserable 
than  a  well-fed  man,  five  hundred  a  year  will  secure 
for  the  mere  body  as  much  comfort,  repose,  satisfac- 
tion, and  immunity  from  pain,  as  could  possibly  be 
secured  for  it  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand. 


AN  OFF  DAY. 

TV/T  UCH  has  been  said  and  sung  about  the  varying 
humour  of  woman,  but  the  most  capricious  lad)' 
is  less  uncertain  than  your  salmon  river  ;  and  when  the 
salmon  river  is  in  a  mountainous  district,  its  moods  are 
a  matter  of  hours.  The  Glen  river  had  been  behaving 
after  the  manner  of  its  kind.  On  Monday  it  was  rising 
and  therefore  by  all  precedent  next  door  to  hopeless  ; 
yet  a  handsome  grilse  had  not  disdained  the  blue  and 
silver  trout  fly  which  was  only  intended  for  a  passing 
sea  trout.  On  Tuesday  it  had  been  ideal  to  all  appear- 
ance, yet  fish  as  I  would  nothing  rewarded  my  labour — 
and  even  a  fourteen-foot  rod  is  no  light  labour  to  the 
vnaccustomed  shoulders — except  one  pull  from  a  salmon, 


the  rapture  of  a  second  as  the  line  straightened,  the 
sickly  disgust  when  the  line  fell  slack,  and  the  lasting 
remorse  of  the  thought  that  perhaps  one  had  not  struck 
hard  enough.  And  on  Wednesday,  bright  sun  and  calm 
air  made  an  end  of  hope,  while  the  river  dwindled  visibly 
as  we  lay  in  short  meadow  grass,  leaning  against  a 
peaty  bank,  where  you  could  stretch  a  hand  and  bruise 
the  bog  myrtle  till  it  yielded  its  keen  odour,  invigorating 
as  a  sea  breeze.  The  glass  was  high  and  steady,  the 
evening  was  clear  and  beautiful  as  the  day  had  been, 
so  there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  depart.  It  is 
pleasant  no  doubt  to  eat  sandwiches  with  the  trilling 
music  of  a  river  for  company,  and  to  drink  whisky  that 
takes  a  true  peat  flavour  from  the  water  ready  to  hand  ; 
but  after  all  fishing  is  fishing,  and  though  meadow- 
sweet is  creamy  and  loosestrife  crimson  beside  it,  yet 
the  fisherman  bethinks  him  that  there  are  lakes  within  a 
day's  journey  where  the  hazards  are  less  inconstant.  And 
so  on  Wednesday  night  all  was  ready  for  departure,  but 
on  Thursday  morning  the  gillie  was  justified  and  the 
glass  put  to  utter  shame.  Gillie  one  calls  him,  for  that 
is  the  accepted  term  in  England,  but  in  Ireland  he  is 
simply  a  "boy."  This  particular  boy  might  be,  he 
thought,  "something  about  thirty  or  forty"  and  the 
"  boy"  who  gaffed  my  grilse  was  nearer  seventy,  and 
very  hard  set  when  he  had  to  scramble  down  a  bank  to 
reach  the  fish.  However  since  the  day  of  tourists  began 
in  Ireland,  we  meekly  accept  whatever  terms  the  railway 
advertisements  please  to  impose  ;  we  do  not  speak 
ourselves  of  the  "  Donegal  Highlands  "  nor  the  "  Kerry 
fjords  "  but  we  allow  the  English  and  the  hotel-keepers 
to  do  so,  and  in  time  we  shall  receive  the  word  gillie 
from  the  other  Gaelic  by  way  of  London.  My  gillie 
then  had  been  convinced  on  Wednesday  that  heavy 
rain  was  coming,  and  sure  enough  it  came.  Naturally 
that  altered  matters,  for  no  one  in  his  senses  leaves  a 
good  salmon  river  when  a  flood  is  coming  down.  But 
in  the  meantime  till  the  fresh  should  actually  come, 
chances  were  very  small,  just  enough  to  induce  a  trial. 
As  we  tramped  to  the  pools,  man  after  man  met  us 
trudging  in  with  a  heavy  load  upon  his  back.  It  was 
the  monthly  market  for  Donegal  homespuns,  nowgrown 
into  quite  a  big  business.  My  boy  encouraged  me  to 
come  and  attend  it  ;  the  fish  did  not  encourage  me  to 
stay  away,  and  accordingly  by  eleven  o'clock  we  were 
in  the  little  yard  where  a  crowd  of  the  country  folk  were 
unpacking  their  bales  under  the  shelter  of  a  little  roof 
perhaps  thirty  feet  long  by  ten  deep. 

No  one  can  say  how  long  here  in  West  Donegal  the 
women  have  carded  and  spun  the  wool  of  their  own 
sheep  and  the  men  have  woven  it  ;  but  the  trade  in 
Donegal  homespuns  is  quite  a  recent    affair.  Up 
to  thirty  years  ago,  the  peasants   wore  almost  ex- 
clusively their  own  cloth,  made  up  in  its  natural  colour, 
a  whitish  grey.   For  the  most  part,  to  give  it  durability, 
it  was  sent  to  a  tucking  mill  driven  by  water  power 
that  pounded  the  wet  mass  till  the  cloth  grew  thick  and 
matted  like  felt.    Nowadays  a  tucking  mill  at  work  is 
a  rare  sight,  if  indeed  it  can  be  seen  at  all,  and  as  a 
rule  the  people  themselves  wear  factory-made  cloth. 
It  pays  them  better,  now  that  light  railways  and  other 
results  of  the  Balfour  period  have  brought  them  intc 
touch  with  industrial  centres,  to  buy  for  themselves  and 
to  sell  what  they  make.    Yet  in  some  parts,  especially 
about  Ardara  and  Dungloe,  the  men  are  commonly 
dressed  in  their  own  very  attractive-looking  stuff ;  and 
everywhere  the  homespun  industry  is  a  main  resource 
of  the  people.    It  began  in  a  small  way  with  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  near  Gweedore,  a  centre  where 
Lord  George  Hill  had  already  established  habits  of 
work  with  some  desire  for  prosperity.   Mrs.  Hart  taught 
the  processes  of  dyeing,  largely  with  the  heather  and 
the  yellow  lichen  scraped  off  the  rocks,  and  the  example 
gradually  spread.     Then  came  the  Irish  Industries 
Association  founded  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  seconded 
in  its  work  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Through 
these  two  agencies,  improved  looms  were  introduced 
among  the  workers,  who  paid  for  them  by  instalments, 
and   many   ladies   of  good   position   exerted  them- 
selves to  bring  the  wares  of  the  Donegal  peasants 
into    fashion.      Perhaps    this    semi-charitable  cha- 
racter has  been   stamped   a   little   too   strongly  on 
the  trade.     The   cloth   has   been   sold   for  reasons 
other  than  its  practical  merits,  and,  although  it  is 
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pleasant  to  look  at  and  pleasant  to  wear,  it  is 
always  too  loose  in  texture.  This  can  only  be  avoided, 
it  appears,  by  the  use  of  a  machine  in  carding  as  well 
as  in  weaving  ;  and  a  certain  unwillingness  has  been 
shown  to  introduce  the  machine  not  merely  on  the 
general  ground  that  it  supersedes  labour,  but  because 
the  closer  and  more  uniform  web  would  not  be  recog- 
nised as  Donegal  cloth,  and  would  not  appeal  to  the 
philanthropic  buyer.  The  less  philanthropy  is  counted 
on  in  commerce,  the  better  for  everyone.  However, 
the  homespun  tweed,  though  it  may  not  be  as  stout  as 
the  Scotch,  is  an  excellent  thing  to  fish  and  shoot  in, 
and  since  there  was  no  fishing,  it  seemed  worth  while 
for  once  in  a  way  to  buy,  as  the  advertisements  say, 
"direct  from  the  producers." 

There  were  the  producers,  gathered  round  the  long 
benches  on  which  the  bales  were  displayed  ;  men  pre- 
senting the  melancholy  Celtic  type  so  constant  in  Irish- 
speaking  Donegal,  yet  with  faces  that  lit  up  pleasantly 
in  speech  ;  women  bareheaded  or  shawled,  but  none  of 
them  barefooted,  for  bare  feet  are  not  seen  on  State 
occasions.     As  a  possible  purchaser,  one  became  a 
centre  of  interest,  for  occasionally  a  stray  tourist  carries 
off  a  whole  web  at  prices  unknown  to  the  dealers  ;  but 
I  was  there  to  bargain  for  the  sake  of  bargaining  after 
the  fashion  of  Irish  folk.    Not  that  a  mere  amateur 
can  compete  seriously  in  that  game  :  to  watch  the 
dealers  at  work  was  as  good  as  a  play,  and  the  peasants 
knew  their  own  mind  and  their  own  business  fully  as 
well  as  they.    Those  who  have  seen  anything  bought 
in  Ireland,  from  a  horse  downwards,  will  realise  the 
invariable  drama  with  its  two  protagonists,  the  buyer 
and  the  seller,  and  the  third  actor  who,  as  the  con- 
flicting estimates  converge,  invariably  interposes  from 
among  the  bystanders — out  of  pure  love  and  delight  in 
the  exercise  of  his  faculty — to  induce  them  "to  split  the 
differ."    But  each  seller  has  only  his  particular  comedy 
to  play  ;  the  dealer  has  to  keep  from  ten  to  a  dozen 
running  at  the   time.     He  flits   from   bale  to  bale, 
renewing  offers,  or  amending  them,  and  always  with 
dramatic  gesture  and  intonation.    You  would  see  one 
of  them  suddenly  throw  his  arm  round  a  seller's  neck 
and  draw  his  face  close  so  as  to  whisper  in  the  ear.  The 
seller  listens  with  rapt  attention,  only  to  draw  back 
with  an  expression  of  monumental  fixity.     "  No,  then. 
It's  my  last  word."    Only  one  of  the  dealers  "had 
the  Irish,"  but  all  of  them  seemed  to  understand  it, 
and  the  English  speakers,    after   occasionally  inter- 
posing   a    word,    were   always    received    with  ap- 
plause and  laughter.      But  the   Gaelic   speaker  was 
by  far   the   largest  buyer  and   upon   the  whole  the 
business   of  the   market  was   transacted    mainly  in 
Erse.    One  old  man  was  a  noble  type  of  his  race  ;  a 
beautiful  fine  cut  delicately  featured  face  with  magnifi- 
cent blue  eyes,  a  great  square  bush  of  dark  beard  a 
little  grizzled,  and  on  the  top  of  his  head  an  old  felt 
hat  with  the  crown  dinged  in.    There  he  stood  with  his 
elbows  on  his   bale,   now  dignified  in   repose,  now 
vehemently  eloquent  in  voice  and  gesture  over  frac- 
tions of  a  penny  per  yard,  as  he  stood  out  for  the  best 
price  in  the  market.    It  did  not  go  to  him  however,  but 
to  a  handsome  middle-aged  woman  with  her  sleek  black 
hair  drawn  smoothly  back  from  her  temples.    I  would 
have  liked  to  buy  from  her,  but  she  knew  the  value  of 
her  work  and  would  not  spoil  her  web  by  cutting.  Like 
the  old  man,  she  came  from  the  wild  glen  where  fourteen 
centuries  ago  Columba  established  a  sanctuary  for  his 
monks  on  the  site  of  some  old  pagan  place  of  worship. 
Many  memories  haunt  Glencolumbkille — a  wild  cleft  in 
the  hills  that  face  straight  out  to  the  west  wind  and 
the  Atlantic  ;  many  ages,  remote  ages,  have  left  their 
mark  in  cromlech,  cairn,  slab,  or  chiselled  stone,  on 
that  outlandish  corner.    And  to  this  day  the  glen  keeps 
something  of  its  repute  as  a  home  of  the  arts,  for  its 
workers  with  the  needle  and  the  loom  have  not  their 
equal  in  the  country.    Nowadays  they  count  themselves 
veil  off;  though  when  I  thought  of  the  old  man,  with 
his  face  like  some  Apostle's  in  a  stained-glass  window, 
and  the  heavy  burden  that  he  must  tramp  back  under 
lor  live  hitter  Irish  miles  over  a  mountain  that  inclement 
day,  if  he  stood  out  for  the  extra  penny,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  at  the  dealer's  mercy.    Yet  till  two 
years  ago  it  was  not  five  miles  but  thirty  that  many  of 
them  had  to  trudge,  when  the  energy  and  benevolence 


of  their  landlord  built  them  a  market  house,  organised 
a  market  here  in  Carrick  and  encouraged  the  industry 
by  prizes.  It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  say  that 
the  confiscation  of  the  Irish  landlords'  property  was 
merely  a  natural  and  equitable  retribution  for  their 
countless  shortcomings.  Yet  it  is  just  as  well  to 
remember  that  though  this  particular  gentleman  is 
not  an  average  specimen  of  the  Irish  landed  proprietor, 
he  is  nevertheless  a  very  typical  personage  :  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  remedial  legislation, 
wise  and  successful  though  it  has  been  of  late,  has 
effected  so  much  for  this  strip  of  the  Celtic  fringe  as 
has  been  done  by  three  men— by  Sir  James  Musgrave 
here  in  Carrick,  by  Lord  George  Hill  at  Gweedore,  or  by 
the  late  Lord  Leitrim  at  Mulroy.  And  men  like  these  do 
not  stand  alone  ;  there  are  others  like  them  throughout 
every  part  of  the  country  helping  on  the  new  move- 
ment now  astir  all  over  Ireland,  which  is  turning 
misery  into  at  least  a  relative  prosperity,  and  fostering 
everywhere  habits  of  industry  and  efforts  at  self-help. 
At  all  events,  but  for  Sir  James  Musgrave,  there  could 
never  have  been  a  meeting  between  a  stray  tourist 
and  the  wild-looking  red-bearded  "  mountainy  man" 
who  fought  for  twenty  minutes  over  the  question 
whether  so  much  homespun  should  cost  a  shilling  more 
or  a  shilling  less,  continually  referring  for  advice  in 
Gaelic  to  his  homely  pleasant-faced  old  wife  ;  and  then 
we  should  never,  after  his  final  surrender,  have 
cemented  an  agreeable  friendship  and  drunk  "  Slainte" 
to  each  other  in  the  shop  where  the  cloth  was  measured, 
and  where  the  money  changed  hands. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


ART  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION.— I. 

I AM  not  sorry  to  think  that  a  growing  distaste  for 
the  vulgarity  of  monster  exhibitions  has  at  least 
some  share  in  the  financial  failure  of  the  latest.  It  is 
probably  the  last  of  its  kind,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  respect  of  mechanical  inventions,  the  apparatus 
of  comfort  and  of  education,  the  fine  arts  will  have 
nothing  to  regret  in  losing  these  international  outings. 
The  competition  set  up  is  cruel  to  all  but  the  strongest ; 
the  concentration  and  singleness  of  mind  that  a  work 
of  art  demands,  so  that  a  favouring  mood  may  grow  up 
about  it,  aiding  and  giving  volume  to  its  intention,  is 
out  of  the  question  ;  all  stand  stripped  and  naked  for 
a  merely  athletic  contest,  and,  instead  of  being  so  many 
guides  to  reverie  and  emotion,  look  like  candidates 
nervously  estimating  the  marks  they  will  win.  Marks 
have  been  distributed  with  a  lavish  hand,  the  nations 
of  living  artists  have  been  peppered  with  medals,  from 
the  "  medal  of  honour  "  down  to  the  small  change  of 
bronze,  and  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  must 
appear  to  anyone  who  has  hurriedly  visited  all  these 
galleries  not  so  much  a  feast  as  an  endless  table  d'hote 
at  some  railway  junction,  where  savourless  soup  is 
served  again  directly  dessert  has  been  cleared  away  ; 
only  it  is  served  to  the  same  company. 

That  I  think  must  be  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  vast 
majority  of  visitors  who  attempt  to  see  everything  in  a 
few  days.  On  the  other  hand  if  a  visitor  will  reso- 
lutely limit  himself,  or  even  take  things  a  little  easily 
and  at  hazard,  he  may  come  off  with  pleasant  dis- 
coveries and  remembrances,  instead  of  headache  and 
disgust.  Systematic  study  would  demand  a  great  deal 
of  preliminary  tramping  to  determine  what  the  exhi- 
bition contains,  and  where  ;  since  the  catalogue  is  useless 
for  the  second  purpose,  and  is  distributed  in  so  many 
volumes  as  to  be  unmanageable  for  the  first.  All  it 
cives  is  a  list  of  works  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
names,  and  not  even  a  plan  is  annexed  to  show  in  what 
part  of  the  great  palace  the  sections  of  different 
countries  are  to  be  found.  I  purpose  in  this  article  to 
indicate  how  a  visitor  who  has  already  a  fairly  wide 
acquaintance  with  French  and  modern  art  generally 
may  best  concentrate  his  energies.  The  English  press 
has  given  curiously  little  attention  to  the  Exhibition, 
and  many  Englishmen  may  be  glad  of  a  hint  or  two  for 
a  visit  during  October. 

The  Exhibition  attempts  first  to  give  a  conspectus  of 
I'rench  decorative  arts  in  all  their  branches  from  early 
I i alio- Roman  times  down  to  the  Revolution.  This 
section  is  conveniently  enough  arranged  in  the  Little 
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Palace.  A  double-sided  semicircular  ambulatory  whose 
ends  are  connected  by  an  immense  hall  displays  the 
objects  in  chronological  order.  Everyone  should  at 
least  walk  slowly  through  this  to  take  the  sensation  of 
the  changing  spirit  in  furniture  and  decoration  ;  to  note 
how  rigour,  devotion,  pomp,  gaiety,  severity  play  in 
succession  with  the  objects  of  use  or  ceremony.  For 
closer  study  previous  knowledge  of  a  period  is  needed. 
The  early  part  is  scrappy,  but  French  provincial 
museums,  and  the  treasures  of  churches  and  private  col- 
lections have  been  drawn  upon,  so  that  at  least  we  have 
here  a  rare  temporary  supplement  to  the  permanent 
museums.  From  the  seventeenth  century  onwards  the 
representation  is  much  more  adequate ;  the  furniture 
and  decoration  of  royal  and  domestic  dwellings  are 
more  easily  illustrated  than  the  work  of  mediaeval 
times  whose  finest  monuments  remain  in  their  place  on 
the  porches  and  in  the  choirs  of  churches.  An  exten- 
sion of  this  section  will  be  found  in  the  Hundred  Years 
section  of  the  Great  Palace,  a  room  filled  with  the 
furniture  and  objets  d'art  of  the  Empire  period. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  Exhibition,  so  far  as  the 
Fine  Art  Palaces  are  concerned,  is  one  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Drawing  and  Engraving  ;  the  applied  arts, 
so  far  as  they  are  illustrated,  are  entangled  among  the 
exhibitions  of  private  firms  in  the  industrial  sections. 
They  who  have  time  to  spare  should  see  the  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  dress  ("Palais  de  Costume") 
arranged  by  Paquin  near  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  the 
jewellery  of  Laligne  in  a  section  near  the  Invalides. 
Something  of  the  trail  of  "Modern  Style"  or  "Art 
Nouveau"  mars  the  beauty  of  this  last;  the  sheer 
design  is  too  loose  and  frameless,  but  the  inventive 
delicacy  in  choice  of  materials  is  extraordinary  ;  the 
dragon-flies  and  peacocks  are  built  up  by  exquisite 
workmanship  out  of  a  web  of  fine  spun  metals,  strange- 
coloured  stones,  and  enamels.  Other  outlying  booths 
to  be  visited  are  the  Japanese  Imperial  collection  with 
its  incredibly  old  specimens  of  the  arts,  the  Spanish 
Pavilion  for  its  tapestries,  and  the  German  for  its 
Watteaus.  For  all  of  these  permission  must  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Commissioners. 

To  return  to  the  Great  Palace.  To  take  this  in 
order  the  visitor  must  pass  right  through  the  immense 
sculpture  court  into  a  smaller  at  the  back,  in  which  the 
Retrospective  or  last  hundred  years'  sculpture  is  illus- 
trated. Round  about  this  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in 
corresponding  galleries  and  balconies  above,  are 
grouped  the  pictures  and  drawings  for  the  same 
period.  At  this  point  the  fulness  of  illustration 
becomes  bewildering,  and  I  cannot  help  the  visitor 
better  than  by  inviting  him  to  fix  as  clues  on  the  two 
great  characteristic  efforts  of  French  art  in  this 
century,  and  after  tracing  these  lines  in  the  early  half 
of  the  century  to  devote  to  their  representatives  in  its 
latter  half,  Rodin  and  Maret,  a  really  attentive 
consideration. 

As  I  read  the  great  lives  of  the  period,  we  have  first 
a  school  of  draughtsmen,  the  complete  natural  goal  of 
whose  effort  was  sculpture.  Then  we  have  a  school 
of  painters  studying  tone  and  colour,  the  characteristic 
work  of  these  being  landscape,  a  portrait  treated  in  a 
manner  learned  from  landscape.  These  two  schools 
speak  their  bravest,  most  emphatic  word  (not,  of 
course,  for  every  temperament  their  most  persuasive) 
in  the  two  men  I  have  mentioned,  and  there,  for  the 
present,  is  the  end. 

The  aim  of  the  draughtsmen  was  to  obtain  such  a 
mastery  of  the  human  form  that  they  could  use  it  inde- 
pendent of  a  particular  model,  as  a  free  instrument  of 
action  and  passion.  Their  art  in  painting  does  not 
depend  on  natural  beauties  of  light  and  colour  ;  the  use 
of  these  is  dramatic,  to  support  the  dramatic  intensity 
of  the  action.  Gericault,  Delacroix,  Daumier,  Millet, 
are  the  great  names.  Daumier  is  an  admirable  painter 
in  brown,  Gericault  is  not  so  conscious  of  the  limitation 
and  brown  tnalgri  lui,  Delacroix  was  best  on  colour, 
and  vastly  intelligent  about  it,  but  derivative  and  un- 
certain, Millet  has  links  with  the  landscape  school.  But 
the  common  feature  is  the  research  for  an  extreme  ex- 
pression of  character  and  passion,  and  its  heightening  to 
heroic  pitch  by  all  the  devices  that  give  breadth,  single- 
ness, and  emphasis  to  drawing.  The  drawings  of  all 
these  men  should  be  studied,  and  those  of  Carpeaux  and 


Barge.  This  kind  of  drawing  might  at  any  moment 
pass  over  into  sculpture.  With  Daumier  it  actually  did, 
but  it  was  left  for  Rodin  to  bring  down  again  upon  earth 
the  sculpture  of  terror,  rapture,  and  despair.  Outside  of 
this  group  stands  the  figure  of  Ingres,  the  calm  portrait 
delineator,  exquisite  in  his  kind.  Another  man  should 
be  noted,  Theodore  Chasserian.  The  fragment  of  one  of 
his  frescoes  has  been  rescued  from  the  ruined  Cour  des 
Comptcs,  and  a  number  of  his  pictures  and  drawings  re- 
united. He  is  a  remarkable  figure,  sharing  or  part- 
originating  many  impulses.  He  betters  the  R.affaellesque 
imitations  of  Ingres,  displaying  a  spirit  in  his  work  that 
points  the  way  for  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  At  another 
moment  he  seems  to  keep  house  with  Delacroix,  and 
Gustave  Moreau  hangs  his  gaudy  tinsels  on  models  from 
Chasserian. 

The  other  school  is  not  dramatic,  and  is  only  con- 
cerned incidentally  with  human  action  and  character. 
It  is  founded  on  the  deep  vague  emotions  born  of  light 
and  colour,  and  will  always  seem  too  narrow,  too  close 
to  matter,  for  those  who  measure  the  value  of  art  by 
the  number  of  intellectual  interests  it  involves.  But 
the  Children  of  Light  know  among  themselves  how 
vain  is  this  manner  of  counting,  and  that  the  hollow 
purple  of  night  about  the  moon,  and  the  sunlight  broken 
upon  the  common  boats  on  the  river  in  the  morning, 
speak  a  direct  language  of  the  spirit.  This  school  is 
unequally  illustrated  at  the  Exhibition.  Corot  is 
shown  in  his  beginnings  and  by-works  rather  than  in 
his  essence  of  dewy  light.  Daubigny  fares  rather  better. 
There  is  a  fine  sea  piece  by  Dupre  and  an  unusually 
good  Decamps.  But  Maret  and  his  followers  are 
pretty  well  seen,  and  to  them  I  shall  return. 

My  advice  then  to  visitors  is  to  realise  those  two 
great  efforts  of  the  French  genius  in  the  present  cen- 
tury and  so  obtain  a  general  view  out  of  this  too  vast 
collection  of  individual  efforts.  The  law  in  art  appears 
to  be  that  emulous  groups  spring  up  and  work  hotly 
for  a  common  ideal,  and  the  moment  it  is  attained 
it  is  forgotten  or  misunderstood,  unless  it  is  trans- 
planted to  another  soil.  Englishmen,  at  least,  will 
be  best  occupied  in  appreciating  the  splendid  enthu- 
siasm and  gifts  lavished  in  these  two  great  efforts 
by  Frenchmen,  and  the  real  illumination  that  crowned 
them,  than  by  worrying  as  to  whether  England  has 
been  well  represented  or  properly  marked. 

But  no  one  should  grudge  a  half  hour  to  slip  into  the 
Belgian  section  and  do  homage  to  the  art  of  the  painter 
Alfred  Stevens.  One  of  the  pictures,  Le  Bouquet 
Effeuille,  is  a  masterpiece  comparable  to  that  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Forbes,  which  has  been  several 
times  exhibited  in  London.  The  figure  stands  in 
shadow,  light  just  touching  the  hair  with  its  ribbons, 
and  slipping  down  upon  the  shoulder  and  hand.  Work 
like  this  is  of  the  family  of  Terburg  and  Ver  Meer.  In 
the  Italian  section  is  a  diabolically  clever  portrait  of 
Mr.  Whistler  by  Boldini,  near  a  number  of  crazy 
Segomtinis.  In  the  American,  besides  painters  famous 
in  Europe,  a  moonlight  piece  by  Mr.  Winslow  Homer 
deserves  notice.  But  if  I  go  on  adding  notes  in  this 
fashion  I  shall  defeat  my  object.  D.  S.  M. 


CAESAR  AND  CROMWELL. 

THE  revival  of  "Julius  Caesar"  at  Her  Majesty's 
is  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  come  back  to  London  as  giants  re- 
freshed—giants with  no  stomach  for  those  sickly  little 
saccharine  drugs  which  are  all  that  our  dispensing 
dramatists  will  make  up  for  us.  Last  week  I  wrote 
petulantly.  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy,  smugly  handing  across 
his  counter  the  old  dose  so  neatly  wrapped  up  and  so 
neatly  sealed,  was  too  much  for  my  patience.  I  had  to 
dash  his  little  bottle  down  these  columns  and  break  it, 
as  much  for  his  good  as  for  the  relief  of  my  own 
feelings.  But  this  week  my  good-humour  is  restored. 
I  have  found  in  the  theatre  something  really  to  be  ad- 
mired, something  all  the  more  welcome  because  it 
differs  so  utterly  from  anything  else  that  the  theatre 
affords.  "  Julius  Cnssar  "  is  a  awa$  TrrrroiriiJ.ivov,  unrelated 
to  anything  else  done  by  the  writer  of  it  or  done  by  any 
other  writer.  It  is  a  man's  play,  with  no  use  of  women 
as  subject-matter,  and  no  appeal  to  them  as  audience. 
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Its  mainspring  in  drama  is  the  impassioned  comrade- 
ship between  two  men  of  opposite  temper,  and  its  idea — 
how  finely  developed  ! — is  the  vanity  of  idealism  in 
practical  affairs.  No  one  has  ever  used  the  poetry  of 
friendship  so  finely  as  Shakespeare  has  used  it  in  the 
"  Tent-scene  ;  "  and  no  one  has  ever  satirised  the  public 
to  such  bitter  effect  as  he  has  satirised  it  in  that 
"  Forum-scene,"  when  the  cheap  man  of  the  world 
easily  upsets,  by  one  cheap  appeal  to  sentimentality  and 
greed,  the  noble  calculations  of  Marcus  Brutus.  The 
play  ranges  between  a  sphere  where  the  appeal  is  merely 
intellectual,  and  a  sphere  where  emotion  is  strictly 
divorced  from  sex.  It  deals  only  with  men,  and  with 
those  abstractions  which  men  alone  really  care  for 
and  understand.  And  yet,  observe  !  it  is  a  great  suc- 
cess, is  greatly  applauded.  Till  Mr.  Tree  produced  it, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  it  had  long  been  imprisoned  in 
the  library  ;  "for,"  said  the  theatrical  theorists,  "no 
play  can  succeed  without  a  strong  love-interest."  Mr. 
Tree  deserves  some  credit  for  having  refuted  these 
serried  croakers,  for  having  asserted  the  right  of  men 
(and  their  desire)  to  find  sometimes  in  the  theatre 
food  meant  only  for  the  masculine  palate  and 
digestion.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  audiences  at 
Her  Majesty's  are  exclusively  composed  of  men,  or 
that  the  women  do  not  applaud  ;  all  I  say  is  that  the 
women  can  derive  no  more  real  enjoyment  from  seeing 
"Julius  Caesar"  than  they  can  from  listening  to  the 
conversation  in  a  smoking-room,  or  than  men  can  from 
listening  to  the  conversation  in  a  boudoir.  The  play 
succeeds  simply  by  reason  of  its  appeal  to  men,  and 
the  fact  of  its  success  makes  me  hopeful  that  we 
may  have  other  plays  written  in  a  similar  scheme. 
Only  in  the  theatre — the  short-sighted,  hard-of-hearing 
theatre — lingers  the  tradition  that  men  and  women  can 
have  no  separate  existence.  From  modern  civilisation 
the  tradition  has  long  vanished  ;  every  large  house  has  its 
smoking-room  and  its  library,  as  opposed  to  its  drawing- 
room  and  its  boudoir  ;  and  every  little  house  contrives 
some  equivalent  barriers.  Even  in  the  dining-room, 
that  common  territory  of  the  sexes,  the  last  mouthful  is 
the  signal  for  separation  ;  the  women  sweep  out  to 
their  chiffons,  and  the  men  settle  down  to  their  first 
principles.  As  in  life,  so  in  books.  Novelists  have 
begun  to  take  the  liberty  of  not  always  dealing  with 
the  love  of  a  man  for  a  maid.  The  lust  for  money, 
religious  doubt,  ambition  in  politics — these,  and  many 
other  matters  foreign  to  women,  are  becoming  quite 
fashionable  among  our  writers  of  fiction.  And  yet, 
since  Shakespeare  made  his  experiment,  no  play  has 
been  written  without  an  e)'e  to  sex.  May  Shakespeare, 
with  Mr.  Tree's  help,  now  gain  a  few  imitators  in  this 
line. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  poet,  by  force  of  habit,  called 
his  play  by  the  name  of  the  (historically)  most  eminent 
figure  in  it.    "Brutus  and  Cassius  "  he  should  have 
called  it,  or,  perhaps,   "The  Way  of  the  People." 
Either  of  these  titles  would  have  signified  a  strong 
point,  whereas  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Julius  Cagsar  " 
merely  underlines  the  initial  failure  to  make  Caesar  live. 
Caesar,  in  fact,  is  the  one  blot  on  the  play,  and  I  wonder 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  recognise  the  fiasco.  There 
is  an  obvious  reason  why  we  cannot  accept  Caesar  as 
he  is  here  presented.  He  appears  merely  as  a  subordinate 
figure,  with  very  little  time  to  disport  himself  on  the 
stage.    Our  notion  of  the  real  Caesar  is  a  notion  of 
such  awe,  he  looms  so  largely  over  us,  that  we  could 
not  possibly  be  illuded  by  a  stage-figure  of  him  unless 
it  were  a  central   and  dominant  figure,  elaborately 
created.    Also,  we  think  of  Caesar  always  as  a  man 
of    enormous   power,    a    conqueror,    a    bender  of 
wills  ;    whereas  here  he   is   presented   as   a  purely 
passive  figure  in  the  hands  of  Fate  and  of  a  few  men 
who  disliked  him.     Historically  this  presentment  of 
him  is  right  enough  ;  but  dramatically  it  is  no  good  at 
all.     Had  Shakespeare  shown  him  to  us  first  in  all  the 
majesty  of  h<s  will,  then  the  coming  of  his  doom  would 
move  us.    We  should  echo  the  warnings  of  Calpurnia, 
and,  wiih  the  soothsayer,  clutch  at  his  toga  as  he 
passes  to  the  Senate.   But,  as  we  hardly  see  him  except 
under  the  immediate  shadow  of  his  doom,  our  imagina- 
tion is  unstirred  :  we  do  not  see  Caesar,  but  only  a  stagc- 
puppel,  a  transparent  ghost.    The  actor  who  under- 
takes this  part  is  not  to  be  envied,  except  for  his  courage. 


In  the  revival  at  Her  Majesty's,  Mr.  Murray  Carson 
undertakes  it.  He  does  his  very  best  to  make  the  puppet 
live  and  to  solidify  the  phantom.  Complete  success 
were  impossible.  But  that  is  not  Mr.  Carson's  fault  ; 
it  is  Shakespeare's,  and  Caesar's.  All  that  can  be 
done  Mr.  Carson  does,  using  his  fine  voice  subtly,  and 
showing  much  of  that  rare  quality  among  mimes, 
imagination,  in  his  rendering  of  some  few  really 
magnificent  lines  which  Shakespeare  wrote  into  the 
part.  Besides  Mr.  Carson,  there  are  several  other 
changes  in  the  cast.  Mr.  Beveridge  is  Casca,  and  plays 
excellently,  with  all  Casca's  geniality  and  with  very 
little  of  his  own  brogue.  Mr.  Robert  Taber  is  Cassius, 
and  his  conception  of  the  part  tallies  closely  with  that 
of  the  late  Mr.  Franklin  McLeay  ;  a  better  conception 
could  not  be.  Mrs.  Tree  plays  picturesquely  as 
Calpurnia.  Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  as  Portia,  makes  much 
of  that  little  and  lovely  speech  in  which  Shakespeare 
has  embodied  the  whole  of  the  "  Doll's  House  "  philo- 
sophy. Miss  Ashwell  (if  only  someone  would  give  her 
the  chance)  would  be  quite  perfect  in  such  parts  as  that 
of  Nora  ;  her  intelligence  and  her  sincerity  are  un- 
rivalled by  any  other  actress.  But  for  such  parts  as 
Portia  she  lacks  the  requisite  sense  of  beauty.  She 
has  not  the  grand  manner  of  one  who  boasted 
herself  "  Cato's  daughter."  "Tell  me  your  coun- 
sels," she  pleads  earnestly,  "  I  will  not  dis- 
close 'em."  In  a  modern  play  this  would  not 
matter;  we  should  be  thinking  only  of  Miss  Ashwell's 
sincerity  and  intelligence.  But  in  poetic  tragedy  the 
mimes  must  sacrifice  to  the  Graces,  just  a  little  ;  and 
they  must  remember  that  to  the  Graces  no  sacrifice  of 
a  th  is  at  all  acceptable.  Miss  Ruby  Ray,  as  the  boy 
Lucius,  is  incarnate  girlhood,  and  plays  with  a  graceful 
and  glowing  coquetry  which  enchants  us.  One 
would  much  rather  see  her  as  Lucius  than  not  at  all. 
At  the  same  time,  one  would  rather  not  see  her  as 
Lucius. 

At  the  Globe  Theatre  is  a  play  called  "  Colonel 
Cromwell."  The  authors  of  it  have  approached  the 
Great  Protector  in  a  wiser  spirit  than  Shakespeare 
approached  Caesar  :  they  have  been  careful  to  make 
him  the  central  figure  of  their  play.  It  is  also  to  their 
credit  that  they  have  not  involved  him  (as  most 
playwrights  involve  their  great  historical  figures) 
in  some  impossible  love  affair,  but  have  had  the 
courage  to  attempt  a  presentment  of  Cromwell  in 
his  public  capacity — a  warrior  and  a  schemer.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  avoided  one  pitfall  only  to  tumble  into 
another.  They  have  made  Cromwell  an  ass — a  fine, 
chivalrous,  sterling,  sympathetic  ass,  but  still  an 
ass.  My  own  private  notion  of  Cromwell  is  that 
he  was,  at  least,  a  very  clever  man ;  and  by  the 
sharp  conflict  between  that  notion  and  the  notion  here 
set  forth  dramatic  illusion  is  frightened  quite  away. 
Even  if  the  authors  of  the  play  had  not  provoked  this 
unfortunate  conflict,  and  had  given  me  a  truly  con- 
vincing figure,  my  illusion  would  have  been  banished  by 
the  persistency  with  which  the  dramatis  persona?  refer  to 
the  hero  as  "  the  Colonel."  Verbal  associations  are  very 
mysterious  things,  but  they  are  none  the  less  very 
powerful  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  for  me  (and  probably  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  play-going  public)  "the 
Colonel,"  spoken  tout  court,  suggests  nothing  but  a 
genial  American,  with  a  big  white  moustache  and  a  big 
green  cigar,  telling  very  long  and  amusing  stories  after 
dinner.  That  Cromwell  was  indeed  a  Colonel  I  do  not 
deny.  My  objection  is  made  merely  on  the  ground  of 
literary  tact,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  a  serious 
objection  if  this  "  Colonel  Cromwell  "  had  been 
a  figure  which  anyone  could  take  seriously.  Mr. 
Charles  Cartwright  appears  as  the  Colonel,  and  the 
aptitude  of  his  natural  method  to  the  impersonation  of 
a  truly  convincing  Cromwell  makes  me  all  the  more 
sorry  that  the  authors  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  he  is  one) 
have  not  done  more  than  write  a  silly  little  melodrama 
round  him.  As  I  have  just  suggested,  I  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Cartwright  as  an  actor.  He  has  weight  and 
power,  and  he  never  forces  a  situation.  But  I  trust 
that  he  will  not  always,  as  he  did  the  other  night,  let 
his  passion  for  elocution  run  away  with  him.  To  be 
distinct  is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt  ;  but  an  actor  ought 
not  to  let  every  word  fall  with  a  dull  thud  before  he 
emits  the  next.     This  is  what  Mr.  Cartwright  did 
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throughout  the  second  and  third  acts.  In  the  first  act, 
curiously  enough,  he  had  gone  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  thrown  correct  punctuation  to  the  winds.  "  My 
Lord,"  he  cried,  "welcome  to  our  house,  Mother. 
This  is  my  Lord  Charlton  our.  Guest,"  and  so  forth. 
These  tricks  are  distressing,  when  a  fine  actor  plays 
them.  Max. 


AT  THE  BRUSSELS  OPERA. 

IN  the  long  ago  the  Brussels  opera  is  reputed  to 
have  been  great  and  glorious  ;  its  immediate  past 
has  been  shameful  and  humiliating  to  everyone  con- 
cerned ;  and  at  present  an  experiment  is  being  tried 
which  may  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  greatness  and 
the  glory  of  the  ancient  days — with,  one  may  hope,  a 
difference.  For,  with  all  respect  to  the  good  people 
who  tell  me  tales  of  the  lost  splendours  of  prima- 
donnas  and  of  opera-houses,  I  cannot  believe  a  word 
they  tell  me.  Their  credulity  I  respect,  but  I  cannot 
share  it.  Believe  with  me,  reader,  rather  than  with 
the  unsophisticated  credulous  ones  ;  and  the  truth 
is  that  the  history  of  opera-houses  until  the  coming  of 
Wagner  to  power,  like  the  history  of  the  opera-singers 
of  old  time,  is  a  squalid,  miserable  history  that  has  little 
to  do  with  good  art,  and  much  to  do  with  greed,  vanity, 
jealousy,  and  sincere  attachments  to  bad  art.  White- 
headed  old  gentlemen  tell  me  of  the  "palmy  days" 
of  Italian  opera  in  England  ;  and  I  know  they  are 
thinking  of  nights  when,  at  Covent  Garden  or  His 
Majesty's,  empty-headed,  illiterate,  old  ladies  used 
to  waddle  down  to  the  footlights  and  vocalise,  as 
they  had  been  taught,  florid  passages  out  of  the  works 
of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini  and  even  -worse  com- 
posers. This  was  considered  fine  opera-singing. 
Similarly,  when  I  am  told  of  the  great  days  of  Brussels, 
when  the  opera  was  the  "second  in  Europe" — which, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  amazed  and  stupefied  Wagner, 
was  the  first? — I  ask  for  a  complete  list  of  the 
operas  given  here,  the  singers  who  have  sung,  and 
the  great  musicians  who  have  conducted.  This  is 
not  forthcoming ;  and  if  it  were,  it  would  justify 
my  scepticism.  Scepticism,  do  I  call  it? — rather  say 
my  unhesitating  affirmation  of  the  contrary  to  all  that 
I  have  been  told.  Covent  Garden  and  His  (or  Her) 
Majesty's  have  not  creditable  and  clean  records  ;  the 
Brussels  opera  has  been,  since  it  first  opened,  a  specimen 
of  everything  that  an  opera-house  should  not  be.  It 
gloried  in  the  bad  French  operas  it  gave  ;  it  gloried  in 
its  inartistic  singers  who  could  not  act ;  and — I  nearly 
forgot  this — it  gloried  in  its  excellently  managed  claque. 
I  was  here  in  March  and  found  it  at  its  lowest.  As 
much  as  was  needful  I  said  on  the  subject  in  an  article 
which  dealt  with  Gluck's  "  Iphigenie  ;  "  all  that  need 
be  recalled  now  is  my  remark  that  here  was  a  worse 
opera-house  than  Covent  Garden.  New  directors  had 
just  been  appointed  and  were  already  engaged  in 
getting  together  a  new  and  competent  staff  of  artists 
to  do  opera  in  the  modern  way.  At  that  time  also  a 
gentleman  from  London  came  and  engaged  most  of  the 
singers  that  the  new  directors  here  did  not  want — but 
this  is  not  to  the  point ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  reopen  an 
old  sore.  The  new  directors  were  Messrs.  Kufferath 
and  Guidi.  The  first  is  known  throughout  Europe  as  a 
critic  and  the  author  of  interesting  books  on  Wagner's 
operas  ;  the  second  is  a  very  celebrated  oboe  player. 
As  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  opened  only  on  Thursday 
night  of  last  week,  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  not 
known,  and  cannot  as  yet  be  so  much  as  guessed  at. 
But  the  experiment  itself  is  certainly  a  pretty  one.  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  personal  acquaintance  with  a 
celebrated  oboe  player  ;  but  should  this  meet  the  eye  of 
such  an  one,  and  he  cares  to  arrange  the  matter  with 
Messrs.  Grau  and  Higgins,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  try 
with  him  to  do  in  London  what  Messrs.  Kufferath 
and  Guidi  are  trying  to  do  here.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
it  would  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  do  much  worse  than 
Covent  Garden  did  last  season.  We  might  at  least 
broaden  Covent  Garden's  views  of  things  operatic. 
Its  replies  to  criticism  rather  imply  a  belief  that  no  one 
can  possibly  know  anything  whatever  about  opera 
unless  he  (or  she)  is  a  solicitor  or  a  person  of  "  no 
occupation" 

So  far,  I  say,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  the 


result  of  the  experiment  here.     The  theatre  has  been 
touched  up  and  brightened,  and  is  not  nearly  so  dingy 
as  it  was  a  few  months  ago.     A  fireproof  curtain 
divides,  in  case  of  danger,  the  stage  from  the  audi- 
torium.   On  Tuesday  night  it  was  let  down  during 
an  entr'acte,  either  to  discover  whether  it  was  in  work- 
ing order,  or  to  show  us  that  it  was  really  there,  and 
make  us  feel  more  at  home.    This  suggests  possibilities 
for  Covent  Garden.      There  the  curtain,  instead  of 
descending  between  the  acts,  would  inevitably  cut  us  off 
from  Tannhauser  just  as  he  was  about  to  sing  the  praise 
of  Venus,  or  from  Tristan  and  Isolda  before  King  Mark 
interrupts  them.    At  Brussels  such  games  are  for  some 
reason  prohibited.    The  new  management  has  engaged 
a  number    of    new    singers — some   excellent,  some 
middling,  and  one  or  two  outrageously  bad.    There  is 
also  a  Mr.  Dupuis,  a  new  conductor,  from  Liege.  He 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  musician,  but  in  need  of  further 
experience  before  he  can  be  called  competent  in  the 
theatre.    Either  he  has  not  yet  realised  that  methods 
which  produce  fine  effects  in  the  concert-room  produce  no 
effect  at  all,  or  very  bad  ones,  in  the  theatre,  or  he  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  accustomed  to  his  new  surroundings  and 
circumstances  to  make  full  use  of  his  knowledge  and  un- 
doubted skill.    I  hesitate  to  pass  any  judgment  at  all : 
the  house  has  only  been  opened  a  few  days  ;  Mr. 
Dupuis,  like  everyone  else,  is  working  under  great  diffi- 
culties ;  and,  before  I  leave  here  he  may  be  conducting 
excellently.    I  hope  so  ;  for  a  trustworthy  conductor 
will  be  more  than  half  the  battle  in  introducing  Belgium 
to  the  later  Wagner  operas,  which  is,  I  understand, 
what  Messrs.  Kufferath  and  Guidi  wish  to  do.  They 
are  said  to  be  eclectics.     Now  in  England  I  have 
always  found  a  man  reputed  to  be  of  eclectic  tastes 
to  have  no  taste  at  all.     It  cannot  be  said  of  the 
new   directors    here    that   they   have    no    taste  at 
all.    I  suppose  it  is  the  villainous  prevailing  taste  of 
France,  and  France's  bourgeoise  imitator,  Belgium, 
that  compels  them  to  mount  such  insufferable  works 
as   the    "Hamlet"  of  the   late   Ambroise  Thomas. 
"  Mignon "  I  have   known,  and  not  disliked,  these 
many  years;  "Hamlet"  I  remember  looking  at  for 
five  minutes  years  ago  ;  and  after  the  five  minutes  my 
copy  took  the  route  more  recently  chosen  by  me  for  the 
mighty  works  of  the  "  late  Perosi  "  and  the  "Tosca"' 
of  Puccini.    Nevertheless,  to  pass  the  time  I  went  the 
other  night  to  hear  it.    In  excuse  I  may  plead  that 
there  is  no  duller  city  than  Brussels  in  Europe.    It  is 
curious,  of  course  ;  it  has  an  imposing  church  ;  it  has 
the  historical  interest  of  being  the  town  in  which  the 
Belgians   took   refuge    when    they   ran   away  from 
Waterloo,  and  now  its  inhabitants  make  money  by 
showing  the  battlefield  to  the  descendants  of  the  allies 
who  were  forsaken  on  that  occasion.    It  is  full  of 
English,  who  either  climb  its  hilly  streets,  which  is 
bad,  or  walk  down  them,  which  is  more  painful  still, 
or  risk  their  lives  in  vehicles  which  are  a  mysterious 
combination  of  a  tramcar,  an  omnibus  and  a  snow- 
sledge  :  they  run  on  or  off  the  tram-lines,  and  on  the  steep 
inclines  the  brakes  are  tightened  and  they  slide  gracefully 
to  the  bottom,  sideways,  backwards,  or  any  other  way 
that  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  paving  authorities  of  the 
city  dictate.    These  things  exhaust  the  amusements  of 
the  place  ;  so  I  tried  "  Hamlet,"  and  I  have  come  to 
the    conclusion    that   someone   should   broaden  the 
humour  of  the  music  a  little,  introduce  a  few  patter 
songs,  and  bring  the  work  to  the  Savoy  and  play  it  as 
a  burlesque.    It  is  sheer  farce.    In  the  last  act — to 
mention  only  one  point — the  Ghost  reappears,  gives 
Hamlet  strength  to  kill  his  uncle  and  to  take  the  crown, 
and  directs  the  Queen  to  retire  to  a  convent.  The 
music  from  beginning  to  end  is  noisy,  weak,  colourless. 
The  Ghost's  accompaniment  is  not  quite  so  good  as  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  might  be  expected  to  write  for  a  sham 
ghost  to  be  impersonated  by  Mr.  Grossmith.  Neither 
the  King  nor  Hamlet  is  given  an  opportunity  —  in 
fact  every  opportunity  of  making  a  dramatic  effect 
which  even  the  wretched  libretto  affords  is  ruthlessly 
spoiled    by    the    music.      It    is    obvious    that  the 
whole  thing  was  thrown  together  in  the  hope  that 
the     result    would     be    another     "  Mignon,"  the 
interest  in  this  case  centreing  on   Ophelia.     Alas  ! 
Miranda  went  mad  the  other  night,  and,  as  prima- 
donnas  always  do  when  they  go  mad  on  the  stage.. 
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she  duly  sang  rapid  scales  and  arpeggios  calculated 
to  drive  mad  everyone  in  the  theatre  ;  and  she  could 
not  interest  the  audience  for  a  moment.  "Lucia" 
would  give  her  a  better  chance  :  in  truth  "Hamlet" 
gave  her  no  chance  at  all.  I  love  not  artists  of  the 
Miranda  type ;  but  I  feel  a  certain  human  pity  for 
them  when  they  perspire  over  stuff  like  "Hamlet" 
and  at  the  end  find  the  audience  indifferent.  By  far — 
very  far — the  best,  artist  on  Tuesday  was  the  Hamlet, 
Mr.  Mondaud.  He  had  a  cold,  and  his  music  is  the 
most  lamentable  portion  of  a  most  lamentable  opera  ; 
but  by  sheer  intelligence,  and  dramatic  instinct,  and 
vocal  art,  he  made  one  feel,  whenever  he  was  on  the 
stage,  that  a  real  drama  was  going  forward.  He  cer- 
tainly should  be  heard  in  London,  where  a  good  bari- 
tone is  often  sadly  needed.  The  King,  Vallier,  was 
also  effective  ;  and  the  tenor  Laertes — I  regret  to  have 
forgotten  his  name — both  sang  and  acted  remarkably 
Avell.  As  for  the  others,  they  were  nobodies  who  will 
never  be  heard  of  again,  and  they  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. The  orchestra  wobbled  exceedingly  ;  the  ballet 
was— I  am  told — first-rate.  But  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  foolish  or  merely  criminal  to  have  a  long  ballet, 
even  in  an  absurd  opera.  J.  F.  R. 


ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICIES. 

ENDOWMENT  Assurance  policies  are  now  taken 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  point  out 
certain  important  considerations  connected  with  them, 
partly  in  order  to  show  assurers  how  to  take  this  class 
of  policy  to  the  best  advantage,  and  partly  to  suggest 
to  insurance  companies  certain  changes  that  are  desir- 
able. The  Blue  Book  published  in  1888  showed  that 
the  sum  assured  under  Endowment  Assurances  was  a 
little  over  twenty-six  millions.  The  Blue  Book  pub- 
lished this  year  showed  the  total  amount  of  Endowment 
Assurances  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
millions,  or  about  five  times  what  it  was  twelve  years 
ago.  The  figures  referring  to  assurances  in  force  given 
in  the  Blue  Books  are  by  no  means  up  to  date,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  actual  figures  would  show 
the  increase  in  Endowment  Assurance  to  be  even 
greater  than  the  official  returns  indicate.  While  the 
increase  in  Endowment  Assurance  has  been  400  per 
cent.,  the  increase  in  total  assurances  has  been  less 
than  50  per  cent,  in  the  same  period. 

When  only  a  few  Endowment  Assurance  policies 
were  issued  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  assurance 
was  not  of  very  great  importance,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  injustice  was  done  to  some  holders  of  such 
policies,  although  on  the  other  hand  some  companies 
settled  their  system  of  bonus  distribution  in  such  a  way 
as  to  unduly  favour  Endowment  Assurances.  Formerly 
these  policies  in  this  country  were  almost  entirely  issued 
so  as  to  mature  at  a  given  age,  or  of  course  at  death  if 
it  occurred  previously,  and  the  number  of  premiums 
that  had  to  be  paid  was  very  often  greater  than  the 
assurer  would  naturally  suppose  to  be  the  case.  Thus  a 
man  assuring  at  the  age  of  thirty  under  a  policy  maturing 
at  the  age  of  sixty  would  frequently  have  had  to  pay 
thirty-one  premiums.  A  few  offices  still  maintain  this 
system,  but  the  majority  of  the  companies  determine  the 
number  of  premiums  by  subtracting  the  age  at  entry 
from  the  age  at  maturity,  and  in  the  case  just  quoted 
require  only  thirty  premiums  to  be  paid. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  practice  to  issue 
endowment  assurances  for  a  definite  number  of  years, 
such  as  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  no  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  number  of 
prem.ums  is,  or  is  not,  more  than  the  endowment  term  : 
in  all  such  cases  exactly  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
annual  premiums  are  required.  When  the  policy  is 
issued  in  this  way  for  a  fixed  term  it  naturally  matures 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  issue  of  the  policy  ;  but  when 
the  policy  is  to  mature  at  a  given  age  the  date  of 
maturity  is  sometimes  the  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
issue,  and  sometimes  the  birthday  of  the  assured.  The 
Utter  is  the  less  satisfactory  arrangement,  since  a  man 
taking  a  policy  say  in  May  might  not,  if  his  birthday 
was  in  December,  receive  the  amount  of  the  policy  till 


six  or  seven  months  later  in  the  one  case  than  he  would 
in  the  other. 

A  more  important  point  is  the  question  df  the  interim 
bonuses  paid  between  the  date  of  a  valuation  and  the 
maturity  of  the  policy.  This  point  may  best  be  illus- 
trated by  an  actual  example.  A  policy  effected  in  1869 
for  ^1,000  maturing  in  1899  would  receive  for  the  last 
four  years  a  bonus  of  ^40,  this  being  the  interim,  as 
distinct  from  the  valuation  rate  of  bonus  ;  but  a  similar 
policy  effected  in  the  same  office  at  the  same  premium 
in  1870  would  for  the  last  four  years  receive  a  bonus  of 
£91,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
valuation  occurred  at  the  end  of  1899,  and  the  policy 
effected  in  1870  received  the  full  valuation  bonus,  while 
the  policy  effected  in  1869  received  for  the  last  four 
years  an  interim  bonus  at  a  much  lower  rate.  This  is 
an  eminently  unsatisfactory  arrangement,  and  the 
practice  of  some  offices  of  giving  the  full  valuation  rate 
of  bonus  to  policies  that  mature  between  one  valuation 
and  the  next,  is  much  better  and  much  fairer.  It  is 
perhaps  legitimate  enough  to  pay  only  an  interim  bonus 
to  policies  that  become  claims  by  death  between  the 
valuations,  but  policies  that  mature  by  survivance 
should  certainly  not  have  smaller  bonuses  assigned  to 
them  simply  because  they  were  taken  out  in  one  year 
instead  of  in  another. 

The  points  we  have  mentioned  should  be  considered 
by  assurers  when  taking  out  their  policies,  and  insurance 
companies  would  do  well  to  bring  their  regulations  into 
conformity  with  the  best  modern  practice,  which  deter- 
mines the  number  of  premiums  by  subtracting  the  age 
at  entry  from  the  age  at  maturity,  and  which  pays 
bonuses  at  the  full  rate  on  policies  that  become  claims 
by  survivance  between  one  valuation  and  the  next.  It 
seems  to  us  preferable  also  to  pay  the  policy  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  issue,  rather  than  on  the 
birthday  of  the  assured,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  less 
moment  than  the  other  two  points  we  have  discussed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  POINT  IN  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  September,  1900. 

Sir, — If  I  accept  without  reserve  your  reviewer's 
judgment  that  my  "  Chevalier  of  the  Splendid  Crest" 
"  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  historical  accuracy,  in  default 
of  dramatic  power,"  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  demur 
to  his  confident  assertion  that  there  is  ' 1  no  warrant " 
for  representing  Sir  Alexander  de  Seton  as  serving  upon 
the  English  side  against  the  Scots  until  the  eve  of 
Bannockburn.  If  my  critic  will  consult  the  "  Calendar 
of  Documents  Relating  to  Scotland,"  Vol.  III.,  so  ably 
edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bain,  he  will  find  sufficient 
evidence  in  support  of  my  allegation.  Notably,  how 
on  20  February,  1311-12,  Sir  Alexander,  in  obedience  to 
a  writ  issued  by  Edward  II.  at  York,  served  as  juror 
upon  an  inquisition  regarding  the  forfeited  lands  of 
Sir  Robert  de  Kethe,  Sir  Thomas  de  Haye,  Sir  Edmond 
de  Ramseye  ("  Laird  of  Cockpen  "),  and  other  Scottish 
enemies. 

All  this  your  reviewer  might  have  ascertained  before 
he  rebuked  me  for  unwarrantable  statements.  But  the 
desertion  of  Sir  Alexander  on  the  eve  of  Bannockburn 
rests  upon  more  recondite,  though  not  less  trustworthy 
authority.  It  is  described  in  the  "  Scalacronica,"  a 
chronicle  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Gray  of  Hetoun  in 
Northumberland  (direct  ancestor  of  Earl  Grey  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey)  during  his  imprisonment  in  Edinburgh 
Castle  between  1330  and  1340. 

This  Sir  Thomas  is  not  known  to  have  been  at 
Bannockburn,  but  his  father — also  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
a  knight  well  known  in  the  armies  of  Edwards  I. 
and  II. — was  present  at  that  battle,  under  circumstances 
which  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for  knowing  what 
went  on  in  the  Scottish  camp.  This  elder  Thomas  rode 
with  de  Clifford  and  de  Beaumont  in  their  fatal  charge 
upon  Randolph  Moray's  "schiltrom"  on  St.  John's  Eve 
(the  day  be/ore  Bannockburn),  was  there  takeu  prisoner, 
spent  the  night  within  the  Scottish  lines,  and  viewed 
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the  engagement  next  day  from  that  standpoint.  He  must 
often  have  described  to  his  son  what  he  saw  ;  and  the 
younger  Thomas  tells  how  Sir  Alexander  de  Seton  rode 
in  from  the  English  army  after  dark,  and,  being  taken 
to  the  Scottish  King's  tent  in  the  wood,  told  him  that  if 
he  ever  meant  to  be  King  of  Scots,  now  was  the  time, 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  the  English  have  lost  heart  and  are 
disconcerted;  they  are  dreading  a  sudden  assault." 
He  described  the  disposition  of  their  forces,  and  pledged 
his  life  upon  Bruce's  success  if  he  stood  his  ground. 
Bruce,  alleges  Gray,  had  been  on  the  point  of  breaking 
up  and  withdrawing  under  cloud  of  night  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Lennox  ;  but  this  intelligence  caused  him 
to  alter  his  plan. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  of  what  great  value  this  little- 
known  narrative  is  to  military  historians,  being  written 
by  an  experienced  soldier  who  knew  his  subject,  instead 
•of,  as  in  every  single  other  instance  at  this  period,  by  a 
monk  or  cleric,  who  was  sure  to  exaggerate  the  strength 
of  armies,  and  to  misinterpret  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  commanders. 

The  "  Scalacronica "  has  never  been  translated  and 
has  only  once  been  printed,  in  the  original  Norman 
French.  One  hundred  copies  were  issued  to  members 
of  the  Maitland  Club  in  1837. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Herbert  Maxwell. 

P.S. — I  ought  to  add,  seeing  that  your  reviewer 
seems  to  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  public 
records,  that  after  Bannockburn  Seton's  name  occurs 
frequently  as  serving  the  King  of  Scots. 

[We  must  acknowledge  frankly  that  the  citation  from 
•the  "  Scalacronica  "  obliges  us  to  withdraw  from  the 
position  that  "there  is  no  warrant"  for  the  story 
adopted  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  and  to  express  our 
regret  that  we  spoke  too  confidently.  How  far  the 
statement  of  an  English  prisoner  between  1330  and 
1340  on  the  early  career  of  a  Scots  soldier  who  had 
lately  distinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of  Berwick 
against  Edward  III.  may  be  accepted  without  reserve, 
is  another  question.  As  Sir  Herbert  says,  after 
Bannockburn  Alexander  Seton  did  good  service,  and 
his  antecedents  were  certainly  patriotic.  We  are  aware 
that  he  arrived  in  Bruce's  camp  on  the  eve  of  Bannock- 
burn, but  believed  that  he  came  from  Lothian  to 
join  the  King  of  Scots.  Maitland  (who,  however, 
describes  him  as  King  Robert's  sister's  son)  is  silent  as 
to  the  Bannockburn  story.  Our  criticism  was  not  made 
without  consultation  of  several  authorities  but  we 
based  too  much  apparently  upon  their  silence. — 
Ed.  S.  R.l 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION  SUBJECTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Salford,  11  September,  igoo. 

Sir, — There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  regard  com- 
mercial subjects  as  those  best  fitted  to  form  the  basis 
of  higher  primary  education.  School  should  of  course 
prepare  children  for  the  business  of  life,  and,  if  it  is 
thought  desirable,  such  subjects  as  shorthand  and 
perhaps  book-keeping  can  be  introduced  into  a  school 
syllabus  without  absorbing  too  much  time  and  effort. 
Further,  any  change  which  would  make  subjects  such 
as  arithmetic,  English  composition,  and  geography  more 
practical  would  be  an  unmixed  gain,  as  the  teaching  of 
these  re-cast  subjects  would  be  fresh  and  interesting 
and  free  from  hampering  traditions.  Similar  changes 
with  regard  to  modern  languages  would  also  be  very 
beneficial,  but  the  latter  belong  no  more  to  a  com- 
mercial than  to  any  other  scheme  of  education. 

Much  progress  in  the  desired  direction  might  thus  be 
made  by  a  revision  of  the  elementary  subjects,  but  the 
additional  training  to  be  given  in  the  higher  primary 
school  should  not,  I  think,  be  along  commercial  lines. 
Higher  commercial  subjects— economics  and  finance 
for  instance— present  problems  of  sufficient  difficulty  to 
exercise  the  most  powerful  minds,  but  few  would  pro- 
pose that  such  subjects  should  be  included  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  course,  although  occasional  lessons  on 
taxation,  municipal  trading  and  similar  subjects  are  not 
lost  upon  scholars  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.    But  for  a 


continuous  course  the  routine  or  office  work  subjects 
are  alone  available,  and  these  have  as  a  rule  no  great 
educational  value.  A  boy  trained  on  such  subjects  is 
apt  to  reach  an  easy  finality,  and  the  bookishness  of  an 
education  already  too  bookish  is  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  subjects  which  can  after  all  be  acquired 
by  a  few  months'  evening  work  and  office  practice 
when  they  are  wanted. 

I  think  that  the  higher  primary  school  course  should 
have  for  its  object  the  development  of  the  pupils' 
reasoning  powers,  intelligence  and  resource  by  bring- 
ing them  into  contact  with  material  objects.  Let 
the  children  handle,  and  measure,  and  weigh  and  so 
arrive  at  conclusions  ;  and  where  can  these  things  be 
so  well  done  as  in  the  laboratory  and  workshop  ? 

The  teaching  of  practical  science  in  elementary  schools 
has  sprung  up  since  the  abolition  of  payment  by  results, 
and  so  teachers  of  the  subject  are  not  hampered  by  un- 
educational  traditions  ;  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are 
not  confused  by  those  cross-currents  and  unexpected 
developments  which  make  the  logical  study  of  human 
activities  so  difficult;  science  —  especially  practical 
science — is  in  fact  a  very  teachable  subject,  one  which 
is  both  interesting  and  suitable  to  children,  and  under 
which  they  develop  rapidly  since  each  pupil  has  to  rely 
upon  himself  in  getting  his  results. 

Such  a  course  amplified  by  the  severer  discipline  of 
geometry,  and  the  broadening  influence  of  subjects  like 
history,  English,  or  some  other  modern  language,  gives 
a  training  which  should  fit  children  for  intelligent  work 
in  any  occupation.  Commercial  development  implies 
industrial  development ;  clerks  however  capable  cannot 
retrieve  by  themselves  a  position  weakened  by  defective 
education.  Trained  intelligence  is  if  anything  more 
wanted  in  the  workshop  than  in  those  lower  walks  of 
commerce  above  which  few  elementary  school  children 
would  rise. 

Open-minded  and  receptive  workmen  on  the  one 
hand,  and  employers  with  a  high  commercial  education 
unobtainable  in  elementary  schools  on  the  other,  are  the 
necessary  elements  of  industrial  and  therefore  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  however  valuable  increased 
business  and  linguistic  capacity  may  be  in  clerks  and 
agents,  yet  we  can  hardly  afford  to  gain  these  benefits 
at  the  expense  of  improvement  among  the  industrial 
classes,  and  indeed  of  sound  general  education. — I  re- 
main, yours  faithfully,  Frank  J.  Adkixs. 


BRESCTS  CASE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Coventry,  11  September,  icoo. 

Sir, — Re  Bresci's  case  I  think  you  just  miss  the 
point  when  you  speak  of  the  unscientific  intellectual 
condition  of  the  nation  as  one  of  the  causes  why  the 
so-argued  irrational  methods  of  punishment  are  prac- 
tised in  Italy.  You  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
Italy  is  the  very  land  of  Cesare  Beccaria  and,  nowadays, 
of  Cesare  Lombroso,  E.  Ferri,  G.  Ferrero,  Colajanni, 
Sighele,  Ferrini,  A.  J.  Bianchi  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  camp  of  anthropology,  psychiatry 
and  criminal  jurisprudence.  I  remember  to  have  read 
in  recent  statistics  about  the  production  of  books,  that 
Italy  held  the  first  rank  with  books  relating  to  this 
special  branch  of  science.  There  is  rather  a  plethora 
of  reasoning  about  historic-materialism,  determinism, 
psychiatry,  &c.  than  scarcity. 

Moreover  if  you  advocate  the  punishment  of  death  as 
more  conformable  to  the  scientific  conceptions  of  the 
time,  I  dare  say  you  are  wrong  too,  and  especially  if 
you  apply  it  to  this  particular  case.  Cesare  Beccaria  in 
his  world-famous  pamphlet  "  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene  " 
says  :  "There  are  many  who  can  look  upon  death  with 
intrepidity  and  firmness  ;  some  through  fanaticism  and 
others  through  vanity  ..."  Anarchists  belong  just  to 
this  kind.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  vanity  which  breeds 
Anarchists'  crimes.  It  is  the  frame  of  mind  of  him 
who  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  punishment 
of  death  will  only  be  the  crowning,  the  final  triumph  of 
their  hyperbolic  "  Moi."  Thus  I  think  *hat  the  best 
therapeutic  of  Anarchism  is  to  divest  it  of  what  is  an 
incentive  to  personal  vainglory.  No  apparatus,  no  press 
comments,  no  portraits,  no  sensational  trials,  no  "  mise- 
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en-scene  "  and,  above  all,  no  capital  punishment.  Treat 
them  as  "  mattoidi  "  lunatics,  without  pomp,  and  there 
will  be  less  "  beaux  gestes  "  as  Laurent  Thaillade  would 
have  said. 

As  to  the  matter  of  fact  whether  capital  punishment 
has  or  has  not  a  more  deterrent  effect,  owing  to  its 
appeals  to  the  senses  and  imagination,  than  perpetual 
seclusion  a  reference  to  the  before  cited  book  :  "  Dei 
Delitti  e  delle  Pene  "  may  dispose  of  some  current  argu- 
ments.   As  to  the  severity  let  me  quote  a  passage  : 

"The  severity  of  a  punishment  should  be  just  suffi- 
cient to  excite  compassion  in  the  spectators,  as  it  is 
intended  more  for  them  than  for  the  criminal"  .  .  .  and 
furthermore  .  .  .  the  punishment  should  appear  "  more 
terrible  to  the  spectators  than  to  the  sufferer  himself." 

I  think,  apart  from  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
prison  officials  in  applying  it,  and  the  unimproved  con- 
ditions of  the  penal  establishments,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
law  in  force  in  Italy  is  more  rational  than  the  English 
one.  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Ausonio." 


THE  NEO-RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Ethelden  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

10  September,  1900. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent,  A.  E.  Keeton,  whose  occa- 
sional contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  above 
subject  are  of  considerable  interest,  raises  a  very  large 
issue  when  she  invites  the  study  of  the  Russian  language 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  undoubtedly  fine  vocal  music 
it  is  the  key  to.  The  end  is  more  than  desirable,  but 
whether  the  continual  expansion  of  our  culture  will  lead 
us  to  give  the  attention  to  Russian  which  has  hitherto 
been  reserved  for  French  and  German  is  a  question  for 
time  to  decide.  I  am  afraid  that  for  many  years  the 
purely  national  character  of  Russian  opera,  coupled 
with  ignorance  of  the  language  and  the  general  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  translations,  will  discourage  the  general 
public.  It  is  not  so  with  the  instrumental  works  I  re- 
ferred to,  the  production  of  which  presents  no  difficulty 
whatever.  The  means  are  present  in  our  midst,  and 
the  opportunities  are  golden.  Take  for  instance  the 
current  season  of  promenade  concerts,  lasting  eleven 
weeks.  Surely  the  Russian  school  is  important  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  the  institution  of  a  weekly  Russian 
evening,  with  one,  sometimes  perhaps  two,  symphonies. 
It  is  the  most  vigorous  and  prolific  of  all  the  younger 
schools,  and  the  reception  given  to  Tschaikowsky  has 
certainly  been  such  as  to  promise  success  to  a  venture 
of  this  kind. 

We  should  thus  have  been  enabled  to  get  a  more 
definite  idea  of  this  composer  by  the  performance  of  his 
six  symphonies  in  their  proper  sequence,  interspersed 
with  some  of  his  lesser-known  programme  music.  The 
other,  more  purely  national  Russian  school,  would  have 
been  represented  by  the  two  symphonies  of  Borodin, 
three  of  Rimsky-Korsakow,  and  six  of  Glazounow,  with 
one  or  two  of  the  concert  overtures  in  which  this  school 
is  prominent,  and  such  symphonic  poems  as  "Thamar," 
"  Sadko,"  "  Stenka  Razine,"  &c.  There  would  still 
have  been  room  and  to  spare  for  a  few  of  the 
"shockers"  with  which  the  Queen's  Hall  apparently 
likes  to  scare  our  academics.  The  result  of  such  a 
policy  as  this  would  probably  be  to  awaken  curiosity  in 
regard  to  Russian  vocal  and  dramatic  music  and  thus 
accomplish  your  correspondent's  object  by  surer  means 
than  if  examples  were  sprung  on  an  unprepared  public. 

To  conclude,  I  hope  no  one  will  construe  this 
correspondence  as  an  attack  on  the  Queen's  Hall  policy 
in  general.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  latter  with  the 
other  musical  institutions  of  this  country  to  realise  the 
debt  that  musicians  owe  to  its  enterprising  director  for 
the  production  of  interesting  novelties.  I  further  notice 
that  at  a  lecture  on  Russian  song  given  by  Mrs.  Rosa 
Newmarch  the  musical  illustrations  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  It  is  only  want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  this  school  which 
prevents  its  receiving  its  proper  share  of  attention,  and 
1  am  sure  that  as  soon  as  any  interest  is  shown  in  the 
subject  these  opportunities  will  be  given.  If  I  have 
contributed,  in  however  small  a  degree,  to  the  attain- 


ment of  this  object,   I  have   achieved   my  purpose. 
Thanking  you  for  the  hospitality  of  your  valued  paper, 
I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Edwin  Evans. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Punjab,  20  August,  1900. 

Dear  Sir, — -Your  reviewer,  in  your  issue  of  28  July, 
speaking  of  a  book — "  Social  Life  in  the  British  Army  " 
— says  "To  use  the  words  of  the  author,  we  might  truly 
say  '  Woe  betide  the  unfortunate  youth  who  is  unwary 
enough  '  to  talk  of  a  guest  night,  if  he  belongs  to  a 
regiment  with  any  pretensions  to  be  a  '  crack  '  one." 
In  every  regiment  I  have  ever  met,  "  crack  "  or  plain, 
the  term  "guest  night"  is  invariably  used.  We  are 
undeterred  by  the  fear  that  our  guests  will  think  we 
only  have  one  square  meal  a  week  :  in  fact,  such  an 
idea  could  only  originate  in  a  regiment  of  snobs.  The- 
expression  "Tommies"  is  no  doubt,  as  your  reviewer 
says,  detestably  vulgar  jargon  :  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  extensively  used,  in  all  regiments. 

I  would  further  like  to  point  out  to  your  reviewer,, 
that  the  term  "crack"  is  also  vulgar;  all  British 
corps  are  supposed  to  be  "  crack,"  at  any  rate  by  their 
respective  members  :  though  all  cannot  afford  to  feast 
seven  days  a  week  in  order  to  impress  the"  crack  "- 
iness  of  their  corps  on  outsiders. 

Yours  truly, 

Fusilier. 


THE  SULTAN'S  JUBILEE  AND  THE 

ARMENIAN  MASSACRES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
S.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford,  10  September,  1900. 

Sir, — As  a  regular  reader  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
I  find  myself  forced  to  protest  against  your  note  on  the 
Sultan's  jubilee.  No  one  will  accuse  me,  I  think,  of  any 
affection  for  "the  nasal  notes  of  Exeter  Hall  or  the 
City  Temple,"  but,  none  the  less,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  denunciation  of  Abdul  Hamid  as  "personally 
responsible  "  for  the  perfidious  and  brutal  massacre  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  own  subjects, 
almost  all  demonstrably  peaceable,  harmless,  and 
unarmed  persons,  was,  however  politically  injudicious 
and  practically  futile,  essentially  just.  If  the  case  be 
not  so,  then  the  English  people  was  badly  served  by  its 
statesmen  and  diplomatists.  Lord  Salisbury's  speeches 
on  the  Armenian  question  have  not  yet  faded  from  the 
public  memory,  and  they  unquestionably  assumed  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Turkish  Government,  i.e.  of 
the  Sultan  himself.  Sir  Philip  Currie's  despatches, 
enclosing  the  reports  from  Her  Majesty's  consular 
officers  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  all  published  in  the  Blue 
Books  presented  to  Parliament  in  February  1896,  prove 
beyond  all  possibility  of  question  the  official  character  of 
the  outrages.  I  closely  studied  those  documents  at  the 
time  ;  I  have  them  before  me  as  I  write :  the  impression 
of  horror  and  shame  they  made  on  my  mind  four 
years  ago  is  yet  fresh.  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  quote  a 
few  lines  from  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  to  Sir  Philip 
Currie  on  1  January,  1896. 

"I  said  [to  the  Turkish  Ambassador]  that  England 
in  past  time  had  been  a  close  friend  of  Turkey,  and 
there  was  not  wanting  the  disposition  to  renew  that 
friendship  again  :  but  that  so  long  as  blood  was 
flowing,  and  the  terrible  oppressions  were  continued 
which  the  dominant  race  exercised  over  the  weaker,  the 
indignation  of  this  country  would  be  too  strong  to 
allow  the  people  of  England  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
action  of  the  Turkish  Government  by  any  consideration 
of  a  political  nature."  I  think  the  Fremier's  words  in 
1896  will  be  found  true  now,  when  disquieting  rumours 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  chapter  of  outrage  in  Armenia 
is  re-opening.  What  precisely  official  congratulations 
from  the  Queen  to  the  Sultan  may  signify,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  know  :  that  they  do  not  signify  what  the 
writer  of  the  note  I  object  to  supposes  is,  I  trust, 
sufficiently  obvious. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Hbnslby  Henson^ 
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REVIEWS. 

MANDEVILLE  THE  MARVELLOUS. 

The  Library  of  English  Classics  :  "The  Travels  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville."  London  :  Macmillan.  1900. 
35.  6d. 

WE  are   greatly    indebted  to   Mr.    Pollard  for  a 
thoroughly  readable  edition  of  "The  Travels 
of  Sir  John   Mandeville."    He  has  modernised  the 
"  Cotton  "  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum,  and  repro- 
duced it  faithfully,  with  slight  supplement  from  other 
authentic  versions,  where  there  are  missing  words  or 
obvious  errors.    The  "modernising"  consists  chiefly 
in  dispensing  with  the  quaint  capital  letters,  which 
former  transcribers  of  the  manuscript  religiously  pre- 
served.    Mr.   Pollard  reminds   us  that  though  the 
Travels  were  translated  from  the  French,  they  were 
"  almost  the  first  attempt  to  bring  secular  subjects 
within  the  domain  of  English  prose."    And  the  fact  that 
Mandeville  stands  sponsor  to  English  prose,  as  Chaucer 
was  the  father  of  English  poetry,  gives  them  an  excep- 
tional literary  interest.    But  that  is  nothing,  or  little,  to 
the  general  reader.    What  will  fascinate  him  is  the 
lively  play  of  imagination,  which  embellishes  the  extra- 
vagant, or  impossible,  and  invests  it  with  an  inimitable 
air  of  truth.    Mandeville  was  the  progenitor  of  Captain 
Lemuel    Gulliver,    and    the    strange   experiences  of 
Baron  Munchausen  were  commonplace  compared  to  his. 
We  can  hardly  tell  whether  he  was  the  incarnation  of 
credulity,  or  was  testing    the   credulity  of  a  credu- 
lous age.     Indeed  all  we  know  is  that  he  had  no 
corporeal  existence.  We  have  spoken  of  "  him  "  and  yet 
the  personality  of  the  author  is  more  doubtful  than  his 
who  has  won  world-fame  as  Thomas  a-Kempis.    It  is 
agreed  now  that  the  good  knight  of  S.  Albans  who 
anticipated   and  far   excelled  the  most  indefatigable 
globe-trotters  of  our  time  is  as  mythical  as  Mrs.  Harris. 
Never  was  there  a  case  more  strikingly  in  point  of  the 
saying  thafc  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men.     The  man  who  was  content  to  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel,  and   veil  his   brilliant  individuality 
under  a  pseudonym,  was  a  surpassing  genius  in  his 
own  particular  line.    He  had  fancy  enough  to  make  the 
fortunes  of  hundreds  of  modern  novelists,  and  could 
adapt  in  a  fashion  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  cleverest 
playwright  who  has  borrowed  from   the  French.  It 
is  demonstrated  that  his  great  work  is  a  compilation, 
based  upon  genuine  narratives  of  travel.    Yet  it  so  far 
transcends  ordinary  compilation  that  the  word  does 
him  gross  injustice.     We  might  as  well    rank  the 
embroiderer  of  one  of  those  gorgeous  Oriental  robes  he 
eloquently  describes  with  the  weaver  who  made  the  web. 
Mandeville  with  the  inspiration  of  intense  dramatic 
power,  revels  in  romance  on  the  barest  suggestion.  A 
hint  suffices  to  fire  his  exuberant  imagination.  Mr. 
Pollard  has  wisely  given  us  opportunities  of  judging,  by 
appending  to  his  volume  three  genuine  narratives  of 
travel  by  adventurous  missionaries  of  the  Roman  faith. 
It  is  clear  that  Mandeville  borrowed,  and  we  are  not  con- 
cerned to  deny  it.    What  we  admire  is  the  alchemy  that 
turns  dross  into  gold  ;  the  art  that  breathes  actuality  into 
rude  blocks  of  unhewn  stone.    Friar  Odoric  in  brief 
sentences  notes  the  simple  facts,  that  the  ark  was  still 
resting  upon  Ararat,  the  timbers  having  defied  wind  and 
weather  ;  that  the  manna  which  miraculously  fed  the 
chosen  people  in  the  wilderness  was  still  abounding  in 
the  Land  of  Uz.     Mandeville  expands  these  truths  in 
glowing  sentences,  going  scrupulously  into  detail.  He 
measures  Ararat  as  accurately  as  Saussure  measured 
Mont  Blanc  in  his  first  ascent,  giving  the  altitude  at 
seven  miles  :  and  he  notes  the  flavour  and  sustaining 
power  of  the  food  from  heaven,  as  a  man  who  has 
frequently  broken  his  fast  on  it. 

Moreover  there  is  internal  evidence  in  the  geography 
that  the  travelling  knight  is  mythical  as  Hercules.  He 
makes  the  Danube  flow  through  Hungary  to  Greece, 
and  the  Nile  runs  down  from  the  terrestrial  Paradise — 
which,  by  the  way,  he  locates  in  the  ancient  Armenia — 
through  Ind  to  the  Delta  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  Lower 
Egypt  he  lays  hold  of  Herodotus,  and  becomes  tolerably 
accurate.  He  is  confident  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Pyramids.  According  to  immemorial  tradition,  they  are 
the  garners  built  by  Joseph  in  the  fat  years,  to  make  pro- 


vision of  corn  against  the  impending  dearth.  He  ignores 
the  obvious  difficulties,  that  they  could  hardly  have  been 
run  up  at  such  short  notice,  and  that  the  most  perverse 
architect  could  have  planned  nothing  so  singularly 
ill  fitted  for  their  supposed  purpose.  But  seriously, 
the  book  is  a  rare  treasury  of  mediaeval  legend  and 
superstition ;  and  the  truth,  or  what  was  received  as  the 
truth,  is  so  ingeniously  interwoven  with  the  absurd 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  disentangle  them. 
In  India,  for  example,  in  Cathay,  and  in  the  strange 
"  islands  "  lying  beyond  it,  among  quaint  stories  of 
Anthropophagi  and  Amazons,  and  people  with  their 
eyes  between  their  shoulders,  we  come  upon  descrip- 
tions of  immolations  before  the  car  of  a  Juggernaut,  of 
suttee,  of  child  murder,  of  the  tenets  of  a  Confucius. 
In  those  remote  islands  the  art  of  horticulture  had 
come  to  such  perfection  that  gourds  and  mutton  could 
be  sown  simultaneously.  You  cut  open  the  gourd, 
to  find  a  lamb  inside — perfectly  developed,  though 
wanting  the  wool.  After  any  special  "staggerer" 
like  that,  Mandeville  invariably  adds,  "and  this  is  a- 
great  marvel."  Sometimes,  however,  when  we  are 
most  strongly  inclined  to  be  sceptical,  he  reassures  us 
by  appealing  to  his  character  for  veracity.  These 
personal  reminiscences  are  charily  introduced,  and 
only  when  a  credible  witness  is  sorely  wanted.  We 
learn  casually  that  Mandeville  was  a  distinguished 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  served  successively  with 
his  small  Christian  train,  the  Soldan,  the  Cham  of 
Tartary,  and  the  Greater  Prester  John.  The  Soldan  of 
Babylon  received  him  into  his  innermost  confidence. 
He  puts  into  that  potentate's  mouth  a  bitter  satire  on  the 
failure  of  Christianity,  and  the  corruptions  of  manners 
in  Western  Christendom.  Mandeville  naturally  asked 
how  the  Sultan  was  so  well  informed.  The  answer  was 
that  he  sent  the  greatest  lords  to  travel  as  merchants 
and  pedlars  :  they  could  talk  foreign  tongues  with 
perfect  fluency,  so  admirably  was  the  system  of  espion- 
age organised.  The  knight  adds,  as  proof  of  the  con- 
sideration in  which  he  was  held,  that  the  Soldan  offered 
him  a  wealthy  heiress  in  marriage. 

We  know  that  Prester  John  was  a  Christian,  but 
Christianity  was  more  widely  diffused  than  we  had 
believed.  Slightly  heterodox  those  Orientals  often 
were,  but  they  accepted  essential  doctrines  and  scarcely 
went  further  in  dissent  than  Arians  or  Donatists. 
Mandeville  himself-  is  the  most  devout  of  pilgrims  and 
believers.  To  him  the  Lands  of  the  Bible  are  holy 
ground.  He  reproduces  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
sacred  traditions  of  the  "  Golden  Legend  "  and  the  tales 
of  the  time-honoured  romances  of  chivalry.  At  Con- 
stantinople he  venerates  the  true  Cross.  At  Cyprus  he 
sternly  denounces  the  imposition  that  consecrated  the 
cross  of  the  penitent  thief  as  that  of  his  Saviour. 
Specially  interesting  are  the  memories  he  preserves  of 
the  legends  clustering  round  the  convent  of  S.  Catherine 
on  Sinai.  Of  the  lamps  that  waned  as  the  life 
lamps  of  the  Fathers  were  to  expire  :  of  the  clouds 
of  doves  that  once  in  the  year  brought  olive  branches 
to  furnish  oil  to  feed  those  lamps  :  of  the  rock  that  still 
bore  the  impress  of  Moses'  shoulders,  when  he  shrank 
back  from  facing  the  glory  of  the  Almighty.  Then 
there  are  the  intermediate  legends — partly  profane  and 
partly  sacred — such  as  that  of  the  fountain  of  the  Elixir 
of  Life,  which  cured  diseases  and  made  its  habitual 
drinkers  immortal.  Mandeville  drank  once  or  twice, 
and  felt  all  the  better,  but  nevertheless  was  not  per- 
suaded to  tarry  in  that  famed  land.  There  are  the 
diamonds,  with  the  magic  properties  of  those  peerless 
gems  which  gave  manhood  to  the  wearer  and 
were  talismans  against  all  peril  from  earthly  enemies 
or  the  pains  of  Hell  :  though  even  in  those  days 
imitation  had  become  a  fine  art,  and  Mandeville  warns 
purchasers  to  beware  of  counterfeits.  And  to  con- 
clude, there  are  brilliant  variations  on  the  fables  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  :  the  phcenix  whose  giant  pinions 
darkened  the  sun,  like  those  of  Sinbad's  roc  :  the  load- 
stone mountains  which  drew  out  nails  from  passing 
ships  :  and  the  cockatrices  and  other  strange  specimens 
of  noxious  zoology  which  infested  all  outlandish  parts, 
and  specially  affected  the  sea  shores  and  the  mountain 
passes  which  led  from  one  realm  to  another. 
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JENNY  GEDDES  II. 

<l  The  Master-Christian."    By  Marie  Corelli.    London  : 

Methuen.     1900.  6s. 
"  Boy."     By  Marie  Corelli.     London  :  Hutchinson. 

1900.  6s. 

JENNY  GEDDES  earned  notoriety  by  throwing  a 
stool  at  a  Dean  ;  Miss  Corelli  seeks  to  attain  the 
same  end  by  flinging-  a  rude  book  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  "The  deil  colick  in  the  watne  of 
thee,  thou  false  thief !  dost  thou  say  the  mass  at  my 
lug?"  bawled  the  one  ;  "Sell  these  useless  broidered 
silks — these  flaunting  banners,"  screams  the  other, 
."  take  the  silver,  gold,  and  bank-notes  which  hysterical 
pilgrims  cast  at  your  feet ! — this  (sic)  Peter's  Pence, 
amounting  to  millions,  whose  exact  total  you  alone 
know — and  come  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  of 
the  cities  of  all  lands — defend  the  innocent — protect  the 
just,  and  silence  the  Voce  dc  la  Verita  (sic)  which, 
published  under  your  authority,  callously  advocates 
murder !  " 

The  book  may  scarcely  be  styled  a  story.  There  is 
practically  no  plot,  only  a  number  of  impossible  inci- 
dents strung  together  to  afford  standing-room  for  a 
crowd  of  ranters.  Apart  from  the  real  people,  who 
are  introduced  by  name,  the  characters  are  all  either 
heroes  or  villains — heroes  who  are  replicas  of  one 
another  and  whose  sole  duty  is  to  reproduce  the  stereo- 
typed rodomontades  of  their  author's  disordered  fancy, 
villains  who  are  mere  puppets  set  up  to  be  knocked 
down  by  the  heroes'  abusive  arguments.  Some  enthu- 
siasts have  fancied  themselves  to  be  kings  or  queens  ; 
the  other  day  we  read  of  one  who  cherished  a  grievance 
against  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  attempted  to  put  it  in  his 
pocket;  and  Miss  Corelli  believes  that  she  is  a  divinely 
appointed  instrument  for  overthrowing  the  Roman 
Church  and  setting  up  a  new  sect  in  its  place. 

Yet  she  has  not  even  paid  her  readers  the  compliment 
of  studying  the  vast  subject  she  has  attacked,  and  she 
should  at  least  have  made  a  pretence  of  granting  fair 
play  to  the  arguments  of  the  other  side  ;  however  odious 
the  Roman  Church  may  be  to  her,  she  does  not  render 
it  odious  to  others  by  representing  it  in  a  light  which  is 
not  even  plausible.  If  she  could  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
assailant,  we  might  say  that  she  has  given  needless 
pain  to  many  good  people.  As  it  is,  she  has  merely 
exposed  herself  to  ridicule.  She  has  made  Christ 
Himself  one  of  her  puppets  and  her  conception  of  Him 
is  an  enfant  terrible,  who  talks  crude  Corelli.  After 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  she  caricatures 
His  ministers.  Oddly  enough,  her  chief  grievance 
against  the  Pope  is  his  thinness,  whereas  the  lei t  motif 
of  her  other  book,  "  Boy,"  is  a  tirade  against  stout- 
ness. Again  and  again  she  denounces  an  unfortunate 
lady  for  her  embonpoint  :  '*  the  bovine  female  who 
waxed  fat  and  apathetic  out  of  pure  inertia  and  sloth." 
In  the  "  Master-Christian  "  she  remembers  this  pre- 
judice for  a  moment  and  praises  a  heroine  as"  wonder- 
fully slight — so  slight  indeed  that  she  suggested  a 
willow-withe  such  as  can  be  bent  and  curved  with  one 
hand."  But  in  the  Pope  this  is  no  longer  a  charm. 
She  jeers  at  "the  poor,  feeble,  scraggy  old  man  with 
the  pale,  withered  face  and  dark  eyes,  who  was  chosen 
to  represent  a  Manifestation  of  the  Deity  to  his  idola- 
trous followers,"  the  "shrunken  white  mummy,"  the 
"galvanised  skeleton,"  the  "attenuated  frame,"  the 
"  frail  fury"  of  the  "  poor  weak  old  man,  whose  mind 
is  swayed  by  the  crafty  counsel  of  the  self-seeking 
flatterers  around  him,  and  who  passes  his  leisure  hours 
in  counting  up  money,  and  inventing  new  means  of 
gaining  it  through  forms  of  things  that  should  be 
spiritual  and  divine."  Miss  Corelli  is  no  less  hard  on 
S.  Peter.  "  Yes,"  says  her  puppet-Christ,  "the  Head 
of  the  Church.  One  who  holds  an  office  .  .  .  founded 
upon  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who 
publicly  denied  all  knowledge  of  his  Master  !  " 

As  for  her  typical  ecclesiastics,  they  suggest  a 
portrait  of  an  elephant  by  a  schoolgirl  who  has  never 
sun  one  even  in  a  picture-book.  Except  Cardinal 
Bonprc,  who  talks  arrant  Protestantism  while  con- 
tinuing to  wear  the  scarlet  hat,  they  are  all  libertines, 
who  are  confronted  by  the  illegitimate  children  of 
women  they  have  betrayed,  or  who  maintain  secret 
establishments  presided  over  by  what  Miss  Corelli  calls 


"a  danseuse  ;  "  they  are  usually  ready  to  connive  at 
unnecessary  murder,  and  their  chief  preoccupation  is 
to  amass  money  by  fraud.  Her  insinuation  is  that 
these  reprobates  are  types  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
if  we  were  to  take  her  seriously  we  might  ask  for  some 
substantiation  of  the  charge.  Apparently  it  would  be 
found  in  a  foot-note,  quoting  (at  second  hand)  the 
"  Gazetta  di  Venezia"  to  the  effect  that  a  conclave  in 
America  was  attended  by  bishops  of  loose  morality. 
The  point  is  only  interesting  as  evidence  of  this 
popular  author's  state  of  mind.  She  screams  her 
insults  right  and  left  with  as  little  regard  for  their 
meaning  as  Jenny  Geddes  had  when  she  called  her 
pastor  a  "false  thief."  They  are  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  hostility,  intended  to  impart  prejudice  but  not 
expected  to  arouse  literal  belief ;  any  more  than  to 
call  a  Frenchman  a  frog  is  to  imply  that  he  has 
cold  blood.  Moreover,  such  is  her  lack  of  mental 
balance  that  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  such 
as  crime  and  immorality  are  deemed  no  more  offensive 
than  details  of  ritual  with  which  her  prejudices  are 
at  variance.  She  professes  a  reverence  for  art  in 
the  abstract, — indeed  one  of  her  heroines  paints  better 
pictures  than  most  of  the  old  masters, — but  any  religious 
art,  which  she  has  been  taught  to  condemn  as  paganism, 
rouses  her  to  frenzied  denunciation.  S.  Peter's  appears 
to  her  a  "  huge  theatre  misnamed  a  church  .  .  .  that  vast 
cruelty  of  a  place,  where  theft,  rapine  and  murder  " — 
the  deil  colick  in  the  wame  of  thee,  thou  false  thief  !  — 
"have  helped  to  build  the  miscalled  Christian  fane." 
Marble  pillars,  bronzes,  "glittering  altars,"  banners, 
embroideries,  vestments,  all  things  which  serve  to 
beautify  God's  house  infuriate  her  ;  why  she  has  pro- 
bably never  paused  to  reflect.  She  abuses  them  as 
"  pagan  "  and  we  feel  that  she  would  have  been  equally 
convincing  had  she  denounced  them  as  isosceles 
triangles  ;  again  and  again  she  wrings  her  hands  over 
the  extravagance  of  lavishing  upon  churches  what 
might  have  gone  to  feed  the  deserving  poor.  Like 
Judas,  she  has  indignation  over  the  waste,  and  falls  to 
calculating  the  number  of  pence  which  a  forced  sale 
would  bring  in.  The  expenditure  of  taxes  upon  art  for 
secular  purposes  she  applauds,  but  the  appropriation 
of  freewill  offerings  to  the  perfection  of  religious  art  is 
outrageous.  "  Sell  half  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
poor,"  she  attempts  to  quote  in  no  less  than  three 
distinct  passages,  thereby  displaying  her  ignorance  of 
the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  complete  exposure  of  this  self- 
constituted  teacher's  ignorances,  we  might  fill  pages  as 
tediously  as  she  fills  volumes.  We  will  content  our- 
selves with  notifying  a  few  egregious  blunders  in  details 
which  are  not  controversial.  Whenever  a  Roman 
comes  into  a  room  he  is  made  to  say  "  Buon.giorno," 
though  the  rest  of  his  remarks  are  obligingly  trans- 
lated into  a  kind  of  English.  We  learn  thereby  that 
Miss  Corelli  has  turned  over  the  pages  of  some  foreign 
grammars  if  not  of  that  of  the  English  language.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  she  rarely  fails  to  make  blunders, 
which  may  scarcely  be  overlooked  even  in  a  beginner. 
The  French  of  Marie  is  only  surpassed  in  inaccuracy  by 
the  Italian  of  Corelli.  Here  are  a  few  examples  taken 
at  random  :  "Gross  Horloge,"  "  cochon  d'un  cocher," 
"chut,"  "  morte  subito,"  "  Santissima  Virgine,"  "  Ec- 
cellentissima  "  (applied  to  a  cardinal).  She  cannot  even 
quote  correctly  :  one  of  her  characters  sings  a  quaint  old 
Breton  ballad  about  "  le  doux  son  des  baisers  que  la 
Reine  a  promit  .  .  .  au  Palais  D'lffry  "  with  the  refrain 
"  C'est  triste  d'ecouter  la  chanson  sans  le  chanter  aussi." 
And  she  has  invented  a  surprising  arrangement  of  Italian 
accents:  "a  rivede>ci,"  "  dolcezza,"  "  fanciullo,"  &c. 
After  this  no  one  need  be  surprised  by  her  faulty 
English ;  "in"  instead  of  "into,"  "to  humbly  pre- 
cede," "  to  literally  obey,"  "  very  dissatisfied,"  "  he  had 
just  closed  the  before  open  copy  of  the  Gospels,"  and  so 
forth. 

The  "  Master-Christian  "  is  primarily  directed  against 
the  Roman  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are 
only  a  few  sneer*  at  Anglicanism  as  obiter  dicla.  Our 
beautiful  Litany  is  dismissed  as  "  the  terrible  Litany  of 
the  Protestant  Church."  To  atone  for  her  omission, 
Miss  Corelli  publishes  an  appendix,  entitled  "  Relics  ot 
Paganism  in  Christianity  as  approved  by  English 
Bishops."    The  Archbishop  of  York,  we  are  here  in- 
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formed,  "  considers  the  use  of  incense,  which  is  a  relic 
of  paganism,  '  a  most  beautiful  and  significant  symbol 
of  Divine  Service,'"  the  Bishop  of  S.  Albans,  "charged 
in  the  House  of  Lords  with  favouring  practices  not 
lawful  in  the  Church  of  England,  declined  to  answer," 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  actually  "  preached  at  'High 
Mass'  at  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington,  on  7  January, 
1899."  Miss  Corelli  evidently  considers  it  an  over- 
whelming rebuke  to  enclose  a  word  in  inverted  commas, 
and  we  can  almost  see  the  curl  of  her  lip  when  she 
refers  to  "this  place  they  call  the  Vatican." 

When  we  read  "  Boy,"  we  imagined  she  had 
reached  the  bounds  of  her  offensiveness,  but  after 
reading  the  "  Master-Christian"  we  could  almost  turn 
to  "  Boy  "  for  relief.  There  she  is  content  to  vent  her 
spleen  upon  her  puppets,  upon  one  for  having  blue 
blood  in  his  veins,  upon  another  for  growing  stout,  and 
so  forth.  The  puppets  are  her  own  creation  and,  as  no 
interest  is  ever  aroused  by  them,  we  may  leave  them  to 
her  tender  mercies.  We  might  ignore  these  illiterate 
vapourings,  but  when  we  remember  how  largely  she  is 
read  by  others  yet  more  ignorant  and  prejudiced  than 
herself,  we  regret  for  their  sake  that  it  is  their  lot  to 
have  presented  to  them  the  pretentious  rhetoric  of 
Jenny  Geddes  the  Second  in  place  of  the  unsophisticated 
abuse  of  Jenny  Geddes  the  First. 


ALEXANDRINES  UP-TO-DATE. 

"  Images  of  Good  and   Evil."    By  Arthur  Symons. 

London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  6s. 
\\  THEN  we  said  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Symons' 
*  V  book  on  the  "  Symbolists"  that  we  English  had 
•also  had  our  own  revolt  against  certain  conventions  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  of  course  the  eighteenth- 
century  versification  that  we  had  mainly  in  mind.  Apart 
from  its  poetical  merit  this  new  book  of  Mr.  Symons'  is 
interesting  as  typical  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
revolt,  and  as  reminding  us  how  we  stand  as  regards 
these  matters  to-day.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury— which  by  common  consent  may  be  taken  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  eighteenth — there  were  still  plenty 
of  critics  capable  of  writing  as  follows:  "  The  very 
essence  of  versification  is  uniformity  ;  and  while  any- 
thing like  versification  is  preserved,  it  is  evident  that 
uniformity  continues  to  be  aimed  at.  What  pleasure  is 
to  be  derived  from  an  occasional  failure  in  this  aim  we 
cannot  exactly  understand.  It  must  afford  the  same 
.gratification,  we  should  imagine,  to  have  one  of  the 
buttons  on  a  coat  a  little  larger  than  the  rest,  or 
one  or  two  of  the  pillars  of  a  colonnade  a  little 
out  of  the  perpendicular."  We  smile  at  the  jocosity 
of  this  dead  and  gone  reviewer — who  anticipates  with 
such  curious  exactitude  the  way  of  thinking  and 
writing  which  we  find  to-day  in  "Truth" — but  we 
recognise  also  that  in  matters  poetic  he  was  a  mere 
infant  crying  in  the  night.  The  principle  of  variety  in 
uniformity  is  nowadays  accepted  on  all  hands,  and  it  is 
agreed  that  good  verse  depends  for  its  melody  and 
merit  upon  subtle  violations  of  a  norm. 

All  night  I  the  dread  j  less  ang  |  el  tin  |  pursued  | 

goes  the  schoolboy  "  as  Stevenson  says,  and  if  you 
confront  him  with  an  ingenious  and  beautiful  cadence 
from  Keats — 

"  Young  companies  nimbly  began  dancing 

To  the  swift  treble  pipe  and  humming  string  " 
his  rudimentary  ear  is  unequal  to  the  demand  made 
upon  it.  Keats  and  Coleridge— we  speak  of  course  of 
the  post-Popian  era— seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
conscious  emancipators  of  our  rhythm,  and  the  first 
studious  concocters  of  such  phrases  as  the  above ;  for 
the  metrical  felicities  of  Wordsworth  seem  to  come  of 
inspiration  rather  than  study.  In  later  times  Rossetti 
and  others  in  their  hankerings  after  the  mediaeval 
accustomed  us  to  many  rhymes  and  rhythms— some 
beautiful  and  some  simply  queer.  Our  rhythmical 
revolt  seems  in  point  of  time  to  have  preceded  that  of 
France,  but  the  two  revolts  are  strikingly  analogous. 
According  to  Mallarme  it  was  Laforgue  who  first 
initiated  Frenchmen  into  the  "  charme  certain  des  vers 
faux,"  of  verses,  that  is  to  say,  which  seemingly  out- 
rage the  scheme  of  metre  on  which  they  are  written. 


"  Les  fidlles  a  l'alexandrin,  notre  hexametre,"  says 
Mallarme,  "  desserrent  interieurement  le  mocanisme 
rigide  et  pueril  de  sa  mesure  ;  l'oreille,  affranchie  d'un 
compteur  factice,  tiprouve  une  jouissance  a  discerner, 
seule,  toutes  les  combinaisons  possibles,  entre  eux,  de 
douze  timbres.  Jejuge  ce  gout  tres  moderne."  Sub- 
stitute "  heroic  couplet  "  for  "  alexandrine  "  and  "  dix 
timbres  "  for  "  douze  timbres  "  and  we  have  an  exact 
description  of  what  had  begun  to  happen  in  England 
before  Mallarme  was  born.  Nevertheless  the  ad- 
diction to  the  French  reforming  school  of  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Symons  has  probably  not  only 
encouraged  them  in  their  experimental  reshaping 
of  rhythms,  but  has  apparently  enabled  them  to 
add  at  least  one  new  metre  to  our  national  stock.  They 
have  naturalised  in  England  something  very  like  the 
French  Alexandrine  as  written  by  the  school  of  Laforgue 
Alexandrines  are  of  course  not  new  to  English  poetry, 
but  the  Alexandrine  as  interpolated  among  couplets  by 
Dryden  and  others,  and  the  terminal  Alexandrine  of  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  produce,  owing  to  their  juxtaposition 
with  decasyllabic  lines,  a  metrical  effect  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Alexandrine  proper,  and  the  continuous 
Alexandrine  of  such  a  writer  as  Drayton  was  doomed 
to  failure  from  its  tendency  to  run  into  quatrains.  Take 
this  from  the  "  Polyolbion  " — 

"  Shall  force  the  lusty  swains  out  of  the  country  towns 
To  lead  the  loving  girls  in  dances  to  the  downs." 

And  now  this  from  Mr.  Symons  — 

"  Opal,  have  I  not  been  as  variable  as  you  ? 

But,  cloudy  opal,  flaming  green  and  red  and  blue, 
Are  you  not  ever  constant  in  your  varying, 
Even  as  my  soul,  O  captive  opal  of  my  ring  ?  " 

"  I  am  astonished,"  wrote  Shenstone,  "  to  remark  the 
defect  of  ear  which  some  tolerable  harmonious  poets 
discover  in  their  Alexandrines.  It  seems  wonderful 
that  an  error  so  obvious,  and  so  very  disgustful  to  a 
nice  ear,  should  occur  so  frequently  as  the  following  : 

'  What  seraph  e'er  could  preach 
So  choice  a  lecture  as  his  wond'rous  virtues'  lore  ?  ' 

The  pause  being  after  the  sixth  syllable,  it  is  plain  the 
whole  emphasis  of  pronunciation  is  thrown  upon  the 
particle  'as.'  It  seems  most  amazing  to  me  that  this 
should  be  so  common  a  blunder."  It  is  precisely  to 
this  elimination  of  the  caesura  which  Shenstone  thought 
a  blunder  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  metre  which  if  it 
can  sufficiently  familiarise  itself  in  our  poetry  we  think 
a  real  acquisition.  We  do  not  know  who  has  the 
credit  of  its  first  introduction,  but  Mr.  Symons 
himself  quoted  in  an  article  some  time  ago  some 
good  examples  of  the  metre  from  Ernest  Dowson. 
It  can  never,  of  course,  be  quite  identical  with  the 
French  Alexandrine  which  has  different  problems  to 
solve,  as  was  shown  by  De  Musset  when  he  put  the 
English  phrase  "  my  dear  child  I  love  you  "  at  the  end 
of  a  line,  rhyming  it  with  "  de  ces  deux  mots  si  doux." 
The  staccato  equality  of  accent  with  which  he  must 
presumably  have  pronounced  those  fond  words  is  an 
amusing  reminder  of  the  difficulties  of  the  poet  in  a 
foreign  language.  Does  ZwrJ  uov  eras  ayairii,  read  as 
we  naturally  read  it,  sound  equally  queer  to  a  modern 
Greek  ?  Talking  of  foreign  tongues  we  may  remind 
the  poet  that  '•' mater  lilium  "  is  not  Latin  for  Mother 
of  Lilies. 

Mr.  Symons  is  by  this  time  secure  of  his  own  public, 
and  we  have  thought  it  might  be  of  more  interest  to 
write  upon  a  point  of  metre  than  to  deal  in  vague 
praise.  We  pity  the  reader  who  cannot  find  poetry 
of  great  and  unusual  beauty  in  this  volume,  but 
we  should  counsel  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
Mr.  Symons'  work  to  begin  upon  such  poems  as  "The 
Beggars  "  rather  than  the  poems  which  Mr.  Symons 
puts  first.  We  will  end  by  quoting  the  short  transla- 
tion from  Mallarme  written  in  the  novel  Alexandrines 
which  we  should  like  to  see  naturalised  : 

"  My  soul,  calm  sister,  towards  thy  brow,  whereon 
scarce  grieves 
An  Autumn  strewn  already  with  its  russet  leaves, 
And  towards  the  wandering  sky  of  thine  angelic  eyes, 
Mounts  as  in  melancholy  gardens  may  arise 
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Some  faithful  fountain  sighing  whitely  towards  the 
blue  ! 

Towards  the  blue  pale  and  pure  that  sad  October 
knew, 

When,  in  those  depths,  it  mirrored  languors  infinite 
And  agonising  leaves  upon  the  waters  white, 
Windily  drifting,  traced  a  furrow  cold  and  dun 
Where,  in  one  long  last  ray,  lingered  the  yellow  sun." 


INDIAN  FAMINE  FALLACIES. 

"  Famines  in  India."    By  Romesh  C.  Dutt.    London  : 
Kegan  Paul.    1900.    7s.  6d. 

IT  may  be  that  a  President  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  who  is  also  a  writer  of  books  feels  bound 
to  signalise  his  year  of  office  by  publishing  an  appro- 
priate volume.  The  cause  is  a  poor  one  if  it  is 
adequately  honoured  by  this  egregious  piece  of  book- 
making.  One-third  of  the  volume  consists  of  appendices, 
lettered  from  A  to  Z,  that  reproduce  the  views  of  many 
people  on  various  subjects.  The  limitation  which  the 
compiler  seems  to  have  imposed  on  himself  will  make 
the  conscientious  reader  thankful  that  there  are  only 
twenty-six  letters  in  the  English  alphabet. 

Though  Mr.  Dutt  allows  himself  to  stray  into  other 
familiar  lines  of  attack  the  main  object  of  the  book 
is  clear  enough.  It  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
British  Government  is  really  responsible  for  all  the 
mischief  caused  by  famine  in  India.  Just  at  present 
there  is  some  danger  that  the  English  adminis- 
tration may  gain  credit  and  popularity,  among  those 
sections  of  the  people  whom  the  Congress  has  not 
yet  enlightened,  by  measures  which  have  saved  an 
immense  population  from  the  worst  horrors  of 
famine.  Under  the  guise  of  teaching  the  English  rulers 
of  India  the  proper  method  to  avert  the  effects  of  famine 
a  way  is  found  to  associate  them  with  the  occurrence 
rather  than  the  relief  of  the  calamity.  Mr.  Dutt  and 
his  friends  essay  to  show  that  the  miseries  of  famine  all 
flow  from  the  British  rent  and  revenue  laws.  There  is 
here  and  there  some  casual  and  modified  recognition  of 
the  truth  that  failure  of  the  crops,  which  is  the  cause  of 
famine,  is  due  to  failure  of  the  annual  rains.  The 
British  Government  is  not  charged  with  the  whole 
responsibility  for  this  physical  phenomenon.  But  the 
argument  runs  that  the  failure  of  the  crops  would  not 
be  followed  by  distress  if  the  misguided  and  selfish 
policy  of  Great  Britain  had  not  impoverished  the 
people.  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  that  the 
losses  and  sufferings  from  famine  were  incompar- 
ably more  severe  and  prolonged  before  British  rule 
began.  The  list  of  famines  which  forms  the  first  of  Mr. 
Dutt's  open  letters,  is  judiciously  confined  to  the  period 
of  British  rule,  and  his  running  commentary  seeks  in 
each  case  to  associate  the  calamity  with  some  act  of 
Government.  When  he  comes  to  a  famine  in  Northern 
India  in  1784,  that  part  of  the  country  being  still  under 
native  rule,  Mr.  Dutt  does  not  scruple  to  connect  the 
visitation  with  the  presence  of  a  few  British  officers  then 
serving  in  the  army  of  the  Nawab  of  Oudh.  In  1861 
certain  parts  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  adjoining 
native  States  suffered  severely  from  famine  caused  by 
failure  of  the  rains.  In  his  anxiety  to  fix  this  calamity 
also  on  Government  Mr.  Dutt  goes  the  length  of  declar- 
ing it  to  be  due  to  the  Mutiny  and  the  acts  of  retribu- 
tion which  followed.  The  Mutiny,  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  Mr.  Dutt,  occurred  in  1857,  and  normal  condi- 
tions of  agriculture  had  been  resumed  for  some  harvests 
before  the  famine  of  1861. 

His  peculiar  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  makes  it 
necessary  to  show  that  a  low  revenue  assessment  is  a 
preventive  of  famine.  Accordingly  he  claims  that  by 
virtue  of  the  permanent  settlement  the  Bengal  peasantry 
enjoy  a  unique  prosperity.  His  experience  of  his  own 
and  other  provinces  must  be  limited,  or  he  would  know 
that  perhaps  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  agricul- 
tural community  in  India  may  be  found  in  the  villages 
of  the  Patna  division.  If  he  pursued  his  inquiries 
further  he  would  find  that  the  most  prosperous  agricul- 
tural population  in  the  N.-W.  P.  is  to  be  found  not  in  the 
permanently  settled  division  of  Benares,  but  in  the 
Western  districts  where  the  land  revenue  is  perhaps 
the  heaviest  in  Upper  India,  and  is  periodically  revised. 


It  would  take  some  volumes  larger  than  Mr.  Dutt's 
to  expose  the  fallacies,  misconceptions  and  misstate- 
ments which  permeate  it.  The  whole  groundwork  is  a 
false  assumption.  There  is  neither  impartiality  nor 
accuracy  in  an  argument  which  goes  back  to  a  mythical 
period  for  material  to  institute  a  damaging  comparison, 
between  British  and  Hindu  rule,  and  yet  ignores  os 
evades  the  recorded  facts  of  the  native  systems,  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan,  to  which  the  English  succeeded,  of 
even  of  those  which  exist  at  this  day.  Should  Mr.  Dutt 
ever  revise  his  work  he  might  make  one  obvious  addition 
to  his  chapter  on  "  Fallacies  concerning  the  Land  Tax 
of  India." 


OUR  BISHOPS'  SEES. 

"  English  Dioceses  :  a  History  of  their  Limits  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day."    By  the  Rev. 
Geoffrey  Hill.  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1900.  12s.  6d.. 

WE  suspect  that  a  good  many  of  those  who  wade 
through  Mr.  Hill's  verbose  and  occasionally 
inaccurate  pages  will  feel  inclined  to  tell  him  in  answer 
to  his  question  in  the  preface  that  he  "  deserves  "  no 
"  thanks  in  these  days,  when  books  are  so  easily  con- 
sulted, for  having  brought  together  information  that 
could  already  be  collected  from  five  authorities."  Still 
we  think  that  his  book,  though  in  many  ways  unsatis- 
factory, will  have  its  uses.  To  seek  to  trace  the  origin 
and  variations  of  the  diocesan  arrangements  of  Britain 
is  praiseworthy,  and,  so  far  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
is  concerned,  the  narrative,  though  far  too  verbose  and? 
unduly  weighted  with  the  quotations  from  easily 
accessible  authorities,  makes  instructive  reading  and" 
displays  some  critical  power.  The  author  has  certainly 
brought  out  with  great  clearness  the  two  salient 
peculiarities  of  the  diocesan  system  of  Anglo-Saxon 
ecclesiasticism,  its  uncanonical  affection  for  a  village  as. 
a  see-town,  and  the  flexibility  with  which  the  boundaries, 
of  its  bishoprics  were  varied  from  time  to  time  to  suit 
popular  needs ;  a  flexibility  which  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  gave  way  to  a  cast-iron  system,  from  whicb 
our  conservative  Church  is  only  now  escaping. 
Even  however  where  our  author  is  at  his  best,, 
he  occasionally  betrays  a  curious  ignorance  even, 
of  the  elementary  lessons  of  his  favourite  authori- 
ties. A  disciple  of  E.  A.  Freeman,  he  positively 
introduces  (p.  272)  an  "Emperor  of  Germany" 
living  and  reigning  in  the  thirteenth  (!)  century. 
Of  the  criticisms  that  have  shaken  many  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Oxford  historical  school  he  has 
plainly  never  heard,  for  on  the  first  page  of  his  preface 
he  identifies  the  parish  with  a  manor  or  a  "  group  of 
manors."  Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  portions  of 
the  volume  are  the  chapters  which  deal  with  Keltic 
Christianity  and  the  Scotch  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  to  the  first  he  is  too  clearly  not  up  to  date  with- 
his  reading.  The  theory  that  denies  the  existence  of 
Christianity  in  Roman  Britain  may  be  untenable,  but  it 
should  not  be  passed  over.  And  the  great  fight  for 
the  metropolitan  rights  of  S.  David's  is  barely  men- 
tioned, nothing  being  said  of  the  protest  of  Bishop  Beck, 
and  the  dream  of  Owen  Glendower  in  respect,  thereof. 
As  to  the  second  it  is  hard  to  see  why,  in  a  book  on 
English  dioceses,  he  ever  started  to  write  on  Scotch 
Church  arrangements,  or  why  having  started  he  left  the 
subject  unfinished.  The  map  that  he  inserts  here  is 
misleading,  for,  to  take  one  instance,  the  north-east  part 
of  Kincardineshire  was  not  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen. 
And  why  is  there  not  a  word  on  the  results  which  fcllowedi 
the  constitution  of  S.  Andrews  into  an  Archbishopric? 

But  why  ask  ?  He  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  in  his 
account  of  the  changes  made  in  the  boundaries  of 
English  sees  in  the  England  of  his  own  day.  No  one 
could  gather  from  his  last  chapter  the  exact  extent  to 
which  effect  has  been  given  to  the  Act  6  and  7  Will.  IV. 
c.  77  for  the  rearrangement  of  dioceses. 


FICTION. 

"  A  Young   Dragon."     By  Sarah  Tytler.  London 
Chatto  and  Windus.     moo.     3$.  6d. 
There   is  something  of  the  charm  of  Miss  Mary 
Wilkins  in  the  picture  of  the  gentle  old  maid  of  this, 
story.    Her  bluff  farmer  husband,  who   sets  out  to 
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■court  her  half  against  his  will,  because  he  has  been 
trapped  into  a  wager  that  he  can  find  a  woman  to  have 
him  "  like  the  lave,"  becomes  a  pathetic  figure  when  he 
nearly  loses  the  quaint  little  tender  wife  he  has  learnt  to 
adore.  The  book  has  a  good  deal  about  it  to  please 
people,  in  a  quiet,  sympathetic  way.  The  ways  of  "  The 
Young  Dragon,"  the  old  maid's  niece  Anne,  are  hardly 
true  to  nature.  No  girl  so  intelligent  as  Anne  is 
intended  to  be  would  have  compromised  herself  so 
foolishly  at  every  step  for  any  other  purpose  than 
making  a  "complication  "  for  a  novel. 

"  The  Legend  of  Eden."  By  Harry  Lander.  London  : 
Pearson.  1900.  6s. 
The  public  has,  we  believe,  an  insatiable  curiosity 
for  information  about  Bohemian  life.  Mr.  Lander's 
novel  is  less  misleading  as  regards  London  than 
Murger  was  as  to  Paris  :  our  domestic  Bohemians  are 
in  the  novel  and  in  truth  somewhat  dull  dogs.  There 
are  happy  touches  in  the  book  :  the  struggle  of  a  fifth- 
rate  editor  and  his  wife  to  rise  by  literary  success  out 
of  the  society  of  their  journalistic  friends  has  an  air  of 
reality,  although  the  young  editor  is  an  almost  im- 
possible scoundrel.  There  is  an  elderly  Bohemian  who 
plays  the  part  of  a  benevolent  patron  with  secrecy  and 
enthusiasm,  there  is  a  little  melodrama,  and  in  the  end 
villainy  is  unmasked.  "The  Legend  of  Eden  "  is  rather 
an  indifferent  book,  but  it  is  amusing. 

"The  Person  in  the  House."  By  G.  B.  Burgin. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1900.  6s. 
It  is  rather  unfortunate  Mr.  Burgin  has  made  his 
new  novel  difficult  to  comprehend  at  one  reading  and 
unlikely  to  claim  a  second.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of 
extreme  haste,  and  is  a  queer  mixture  of  more  or  less 
unconscious  burlesque  and  more  or  less  unnecessary 
horrors.  Through  its  pages  meander  an  impossible 
Methodist  editor  of  a  "  society  paper,"  a  younger  son 
of  a  peer,  two  second-rate  young  ladies,  as  he  would 
say,  who  are  supposed  to  be  attractive,  a  brutal  young 
savage,  a  wax-dollish  little  girl,  and  other  people,  and 
what  they  all  do  and  why  they  do  it  is  a  puzzle.  But  it 
is  fairly  entertaining. 

"Town  Lady  and  Country  Lass."  By  Florence 
Warden.  London  :  White.  1900.  6s. 
"  Town  Lady  and  Country  Lass  "  is  hardly  an  appro- 
priate title  for  Miss  Florence  Warden's  lively  little 
book,  for  it  deals  with  no  such  contrast  in  particular. 
It  is  a  bright,  readable,  highly  improbable  tale  of 
highwaymen  and  lovers  "in  the  latter  days  of  King 
George  II.,  when  England  and  France  stood 
watching  each  other  like  snarling  dogs  on  either  side 
a  ditch,"  and  though  it  has  no  special  literary  distinc- 
tion, it  is  better  in  quality  than  any  of  its  author's  later 
books.  It  will  serve  to  while  away  a  holiday  hour  or 
two. 

"The  Shadow  of  Quong  Lung."  By  Dr.  C.  W. 
Doyle.  Westminster  :  Constable.  1900.  3s.  6d. 
Dr.  Doyle  hopes  that  his  story  may  lead  to  a  reform 
cf  the  scandalous  state  of  things  which  he  depicts  in 
the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  does  not  write  convincingly,  chiefly 
perhaps  because  he  has  no  sense  of  light  and  shade. 
His  villains  are  too  unnecessarily  villainous  and  he  is 
inclined  to  mistake  silliness  for  pathos.  Yet  on  the 
whole  he  maintains  a  reader's  interest,  and  he  evidently 
possesses  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  and 
characters  he  depicts. 

"The  Web  of  Life."    By  Robert  Herrick.    New  York 
and  London  :  Macmillan.    1900.  6s. 

A  somewhat  forbidding  subject,  treated  not  without 
skill,  is  the  story  of  the  young  Chicago  surgeon  the 
web  of  whose  life  is  entangled  by  his  love  for  the  wife 
of  a  rou^  on  whom  he  performs  a  partially  successful 
operation.  There  are  elements  in  the  story  which  will 
no  doubt  appeal  to  those  who  find  attraction  in  the 
study  of  the  baser  qualities  of  humanity. 

"The  Crimson  Weed."  By  Christopher  St.  John. 
London  :  Duckworth.  1900.  6s. 
In  "  The  Crimson  Weed  "  we  find  a  novel  cleverly 
thought  out  and  ably  written.  Whether  the  author  is 
describing  Italian  or  London  life,  his  description  rings 
true.    His  characters  are  interesting.    The  story  as 


a  whole  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  then  neither  is  the 
whole  of  life. 

"The  Uttermost  Farthing."  By  B.  Paul  Neuman. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons.     1900.  6s. 

A  terribly  dull  novel.  We  can  recall  few  more  devoid 
of  attraction  or  interest  than  this  story  of  the  destinies 
of  the  Crofts  and  Medlett  families.  Even  their 
vulgarities  fail  to  amuse. 


ENGLISH   SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

"A  First  Manual  of  Composition."  By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  2s-  6d. 
The  Americans  seem  to  be  copying  the  French  and  Germans 
in  their  method  of  making  the  mother  tongue  the  centre  of 
their  teaching.  Our  school  time-tables  are  so  given  over  either 
to  classical  or  science  instruction  that  such  a  book  as  Dr. 
Lewis'  "  First  Manual  of  Composition  "  could  not  be  adopted 
in  an  ordinary  secondary  English  school.  And  yet  the  book  in 
its  attempt  to  teach  the  art  of  putting  together  not  merely 
sentences  but  paragraphs  would  certainly  prove  useful  in  this 
country.  "  Most  boys,;'  as  the  author  says,  "have  little  to  say, 
and  hate  to  spin  it  out."  Whether  the  author's  proposal  to 
trade  on  the  collecting  instincts  of  the  young  and  induce  them 
to  make  collections  of  their  essays  is  likely  to  be  fraught  with 
success  is  more  doubtful.  We  fear  it  would  lead  to  the  breed- 
ing of  literary  prigs.  We  notice  one  very  characteristic 
American  trait  in  the  suggestion  of  the  use  of  a  set  of  rubber 
stamps  with  the  inscriptions  of  "  Examine  thought,"  "  Examine 
structure "  &c.  for  correcting  the  most  common  elementary 
errors.  Anything  in  the  way  of  time-saving  apparatus  for 
helping  to  look  over  pupils'  exercises  should  be  welcome  to  our 
overworked  teachers. 

"  The  Story  of  Eros  and  Psyche  from  Apuleius  and  the  First 
Book  of  the  Iliad."  Done  into  English  by  Edward 
Carpenter.  London  :  Sonnenschein.  1900.  is.  6d. 
The  history  of  Eros  and  Psyche  is  the  classical  version  of 
the  nursery  stories  of  Cinderella  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 
Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  has  had  the  happy  thought  of  re-telling 
for  English  readers  the  tale  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
somewhat  affected  and  artificial  prose  of  Apuleius.  The  author 
has  been  equally  happy  in  prefixing  to  his  work  an  engraving 
of  Canova's  celebrated  group  with  its  late  classical  rendering 
of  this  latest  of  Grecian  myths.  He  seems  to  us  less  fortunate 
with  his  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  into  English 
hexameters.  In  a  curiously  socialist  preface  he  rightly  inveighs 
against  what  may  be  called  the  mediaeval  knight-errant  theory 
of  the  Iliad,  but  his  own  rendering  seems  to  fail  in  dignity  and 
sonorousness  and  unlike  its  Hellenic  prototype  is  not  always 
easy  to  scan.  The  following  line  seems  to  us  rather  a 
pentameter  than  an  hexameter  : 

"  Quickly  around  my  lance  thy  blood  shall  duskily  flow." 

"A  First  Form  Grammar."  By  M.  Morgan-Brown.  London: 
Longmans.  1900. 
Many  teachers  of  elementary  Latin  have  found  their  diffi- 
culties increased  by  the  fact  that  their  pupils  are  really 
ignorant  of  the  precise  meaning  of  grammatical  terms.  Mr. 
Morgan-Brown  has  attempted  to  come  to  their  rescue  by 
putting  together  a  first  form  grammar  which  shall  serve  as  a 
sort  of  stepping-stone  for  those  who  find  the  Principia  Latina 
too  hard.  As  iong  as  Latin  and  Greek  are  begun  so  early, 
such  books  will  always  be  useful  for  weaker  vessels.  We  note 
Mr.  Brown  defines  a  sentence  as  words  put  together  to  make 
sense.  He  will  probably  call  down  on  himself  the  wrath  of 
some  technology-ridden  grammarian,  but  the  small  boy  who 
uses  his  book  will  be  grateful  especially  when  he  reads  the 
following  flower  of  speech  culled  from  an  American  dictionary  : 
"  A  sentence  is  a  related  group  of  words  containing  a  subject 
and  a  predicate  with  their  modifiers  and  expressing  a  complete 
thought." 

"Plays  for  Amateur  Performance."  Shakespeare.  "As  You  Like 
It."  Edited  by  Elsie  Fogerty.  London  :  Sonnenschein. 
1900.  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  annual  play  is  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  the  institutions 
of  any  self-respecting  school.  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein 
have  therefore  done  well  to  commence  a  series  of  standard 
plays  for  amateur  performers  in  girls'  schools,  to  which  they 
might  attach  a  companion  series  for  boys.  The  first  volume  is 
devoted  to  Shakespeare's  "  As  You  Like  It."  It  contains  a  pre- 
fatory series  of  short  articles  on  staging,  lighting,  dresses  and 
stage  properties  full  of  pithy  and  practical  hints  interspersed 
with  numerous  plates  which  give  a  complete  idea  of  the 
costumes  of  the  principal  actors.  This  is  followed  by  the  text 
which  is  well  printed  and  contains  stage  directions  in  the 
margin.  Those  who  have  learnt  by  experience  the  immense 
value  of  interesting  children  out  of  school  hours  in  their  class 
work  will  be  the  first  to  appreciate  this  admirable  series. 
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"  Blackwood's  English  Classics  :  "  "  Milton — Paradise  Lost." 
Books  I. -IV.  By  J.  Logie  Robertson.  "  Covvper — The 
Task  and  Minor  Poems."  London  :  Blackwood.  1900. 
2s.  6<f.  each. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  have  published  two  excellent  editions  for 
schools  of  the  first  four  books  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost" 
and  Cowper's  "  Task."  The  latter  is  especially  well  timed  in 
view  of  the  interest  that  the  celebration  of  the  poet's  centenary 
has  lately  aroused.  Both  volumes  contain  excellent  portraits 
of  those  two  masters  of  English  song,  so  different  yet  each 
animated  with  a  keen  love  of  nature.  For  if  Milton  was  the 
last  of  the  Elizabethans,  Cowper  is  the  first  of  the  Romantic 
school.  The  print  is  good  and  the  introductions  both  short 
and  to  the  point,  while  the  notes  strike  a  happy  medium 
between  misplaced  erudition  and  trivial  scrappiness. 

"The  Metric  System."  A  practical  manual  by  Leon  Delbos. 
London  :  Methuen.  1900. 
The  metric  system  has  been  compulsory  in  France  for  over 
sixty  years  and  in  Germany  for  nearly  thirty.  And  yet  we,  the 
most  commercial  nation  of  the  world,  obstinately  cling  to  our 
old-fashioned  weights  and  measures.  Parliament  has  indeed 
rendered  its  adoption  optional,  and  every  year  the  United 
Chambers  of  Commerce  pass  strongly  worded  resolutions  in 
favour  of  its  esiablishment,  but  ihe  vis  inertia:  of  habit  and 
custom  is  too  great,  and  permissive  laws  and  drastic  resolu- 
tions will  alike  remain  a  dead  letter  till  we  have  educated  our 
masters  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation  in  the  simple  mysteries 
of  the  metric  system.  It  is  only  when  a  whole  generation  has 
passed  through  our  schools,  trained  in  the  new  weights  and 
measures,  that  we  can  hope  to  see  this  "battle  of  the 
Standards  "  fought  and  won.  Our  best  chance  therefore  is  to 
get  the  metric  system  placed  in  the  "  Code  "  as  a  compulsory 
subject,  and  to  urge  the  adoption  everywhere  as  text-books  of 
books  on  the  metric  system  as  well  informed  and  arranged  as 
that  of  M.  Leon  Delbos. 


THEOLOGY. 

"The    Redemption   of    War.''     Sermons   preached   in  the 
Cathedral    Church    of    Christ,    Oxford,   by   F.  Paget. 
London  :  Longmans.    1900.    2s.  net. 
War  is  a  great  evil  ;  but  a  soldier's  life  may  be  a  very  good 
one,  and  on  the  battlefield  he  may  show  some  of  the  noblest 
virtues  which  human  nature  can  display.     This  is  all  very 
true  and  it  is  the  theme  of  the  sermons  collected  here,  which 
have  been  preached  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  at  various 
"  Church  parade  "  services  of  the  Queen's  Own  Oxfordshire 
Hussars.    The  sermons  are  of  the  orthodox  length,  are  clear, 
vigorous  and  earnest  ;  and  if  they  are  not  strikingly  original, 
they  are  excellently  expressed.    We  feel  inclined  as  we  read 
them  to  say  "  Regimental  Chaplains,  please  copy." 

"The  Food  of  Immortality  :  Instructions  on  the  Sixth  Chapter 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  S.  John.  By  VV.  B.  Trevelyan. 
London  :  Rivingtons.  1900.  TS.  6d. 
These  instructions  were  delivered  at  a  Mission,  have  been 
privately  printed,  and  are  now  published.  Yet  many  a  sermon 
which  was  most  impressive  when  listened  to,  is  ineffective  when 
read  ;  so  much  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  preacher,  his 
manner  and  voice,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  we  hear 
him.  And  these  addresses  produce  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
when  read,  though  we  can  well  imagine  that  a  congregation 
would  listen  to  them  with  attention  and  with  profit.  The  author 
disarms  criticism  by  telling  us  that  they  make  no  attempt  at 
originality  ;  and  indeed  they  arc  simple  instructions  on  the 
Holy  Communion  from  a  High  Anglican  standpoint,  humble 
and  reverent  but  otherwise  not  very  striking.  We  imagine  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  divine  would  demur  to  the  statement  on 
p.  50  that  transubstantiation  meant  "  that  the  bread  and  wine 
ceased  to  be  bread  and  wine  (thus  doing  away  with  the  outward 
part  of  the  Sacrament)";  he  would  have  something  to  say 
about  substance  and  accidents. 

"  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile."  By  Karl  Budde. 
New  York  and  London  :  Putnams.  1899.  6s. 
Professor  Budde  of  Strasburg  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  exponents  of  the  higher  criticism  and  the  present  volume 
will  certainly  sustain  his  reputation.  But  it  is  higher  criticism 
with  a  vengeance.  The  religion  of  Israel  begins  with  Moses 
and  the  Exodus.  Yahweh  was  a  Midianite  war-God,  whose 
name  probably  means  "he  who  annihilates"  (Jehovah—1 
Apollyon  !),  and  Israel  chose  I  Mm  at  Sinai  because  they  needed 
a  God  to  fight  their  battles  for  them  ;  who  was  their  God  and 
what  was  their  religion  before  the  Exodus  is  not  stated.  The 
Mosaic  legislation  is  not  Mosaic  ;  even  the  ten  commandments 
would  have  been  to  a  nomad  people  "  both  superfluous  and 
impossible,"  and  the  prophets  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  if 
the  sublime  c  onception  of  God  contained  in  the  decalogue  had 
been  already  in  existence.  Yahweh  being  a  local  God,  the  God 
of  the  steppe,  of  the  tent-dwelling  nomad  tribes,  the  Old 
Testament  agricultural  feasts  could  not  have  been  connected 
with  his  worship  originally  ;  I'assovcr,  Pentecost  and  Taber- 
nacles were  feasts  of  the  Maalim,  the  gods  of  Canaan,  which 


were  absorbed  by  the  conqueror's  Deity,  so  that  the  religion  of 
Israel  as  we  know  it  is  a  mixture  of  Yahweh-worship  and'  Baal- 
sacrifice.  Then  the  Israelites  gradually  grew  ashamed  of  the 
humble  origin  of  so  much  of  their  religion  and  endeavoured  to 
refer  it  all  back  to  Yahweh  and  to  represent  Him  as  their  God 
from  the  very  beginning.  With  "prophetism"  begins  the  real 
development  of  "  Yahwism."  The  social  evils  and  national 
misfortunes  of  the  kingdom  narrowed  the  extent  and 
raised  the  tone  of  Israel's  religion.  The  cult  of  the  Tyrian 
Baal  in  Ahab's  reign  brought  with  it  the  luxury  and  oppres- 
sions of  a  Phoenician  court  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
political  disasters  ;  the  prophets  taught  that  these  were 
Yahweh's  punishment  for  serving  Baal.  Baal-worship  was  ex- 
terminated under  Jehu  but  without  much  improvement  to  the 
national  fortunes  ;  the  prophets  were  ready  with  a  further  lesson, 
it  was  not  enough  to  worship  Yahweh  and  Him  alone  ;  every- 
thing depended  on  how  He  was  worshipped  ;  He  must  be 
worshipped  in  righteousness  ;  Amos  and  Hoseaare  the  heralds 
of  this  truth.  As  even  the  annunciation  of  this  doctrine  failed 
to  arrest  the  victorious  might  of  Assyria,  the  prophets  suggested 
a  still  bolder  explanation  of  Israel's  misfortunes  ;  Assyria  itself 
was  an  instrument  in  Yahweh's  hand  for  the  punishment  of  His 
sinful  people.  Deuteronomy  dates  from  the  time  of  Manasseh, 
or  later  ;  the  narratives  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  date  from' 
about  the  same  time  and  are  borrowed  from  Assyrian  accounts  ; 
the  Levitical  legislation  is  due  to  Ezekiel  ;  and  the  Deutero- 
Isaiah  preached  to  the  returning  exiles  "  a  theoretical  and  abso- 
lute monotheism  for  the  first  time  "  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Such  is  Professor  Budde's  modest  proposal  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  history  of  Israel's  religion,  presented,  we  are  bound 
to  admit,  not  only  with  ability  but  with  great  religious  fervour. 
In  spite  of  this,  it  seems  to  the  ordinary  reader  a  most  improba- 
ble account ;  and  the  author  has  to  admit  more  than  once  that 
Hebrew  tradition  is  silent  on,  or  clean  contrary  to,  important 
parts  of  his  theory.  Time  alone  and  the  testing  of  keen 
specialist  criticism  will  show  how  far  we  may  take  the  Old1 
Testament  history  for  what  it  professes  to  be,  or  how  far  we  may 
read  between  its  lines  such  an  extraordinarily  different  history 
as  that  which  Frofessor  Budde  has  given  us. 


CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

"  Bell's  Illustrated  Classics."    London  :  Bell.    1900.     is.  6ct. 
each  :  — 

1.  "Selections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses."    By  J.  W.  E. 

Pearce,  M.A. 

Illustrated  editions  of  classical  books  in  usum  scholarum  are 
now  so  much  the  fashion,  that  general  criticism  on  this  latest 
method  for  arousing  interest  would  be  out  of  place.  We  would 
still  however  appeal  to  editors  rigidly  to  avoid  anything  that 
arouses  in  youthful  minds  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  except  when 
the  comic  side  of  the  picture  is  due  to  its  antiquity.  Thus  the 
"  ignavus  bubo  "  of  this  volume  will  be  a  joy  to  what  the  old- 
fashioned  school  books  loved  to  describe  as  "  the  young  scholar  " 
but  as  it  is  taken  from  an  old  bas-relief  there  is  some  excuse  for 
its  insertion.  The  fancy  picture  of  the  lizard  has  no  such 
recommendation  and  the  illustration  "  from  nature  "  of  the  mul- 
berry tree  is  quite  unnecessary.  Apart  from  these  strictures  the 
volume  is  an  excellent  one. 

2.  "Virgil:  Selections  from  /Eneid  VII.  to  XII."    By  W.  G.. 

Coast. 

This  is  again  a  book  from  which  a  junior  class  might  "  suck 
out  no  small  advantage."  Selections  are  made  of  the  chief 
episodes  in  /Eneas'  fight  for  Italy.  The  book  possesses  the 
further  merit  of  giving  a  better  idea  of  the  scope  and  range  of 
the  epic  as  a  whole  than  can  be  gained  by  the  tedious  process 
of  taking  a  class  through  a  single  book.-  The  first  illustration 
which  is  a  print  from  a  photograph  of  a  statue  gives  a  far  better 
effect  than  the  usual  line  drawings.  Notes  and  introduction 
are  alike  satisfactory  with  the  exception  of  the  criticism  on 
Virgil's  style  which  lacks  precision.  Nor  is  Dryden's  epigram 
which  is  quoted  a  safe  guide  in  this  case.  We  note  a  misprint 
of  "divae"  for  "dirac  "  in  2nd  line  of  the  5th  selection. 

3.  "  Caesar  :  Gallic  War  V."    By  Arthur  Reynolds. 

This  volume  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  an  excellent  account  of 
the  Roman  army  by  A.  C.  Liddell  and  a  well-written  life  of 
Caesar,  though  it  is  difficult  to  sec  why  it  should  be  a  "conde- 
scension" on  Ca-sar's  part  to  write  a  treatise  on  Latin  grammar. 
The  notes  occasionally  err  on  the  side  of  fulness.  It  seems 
superfluous  to  explain  "domum  "  when  it  just  precedes  "  dis- 
cedere,"  or  "  imperio  "  when  it  is  closely  followed  by  "  paret." 
Good  features  in  the  book  are  the  sentence  exercises  for  trans- 
lation in  Latin  and  the  separate  vocabulary  of  proper  names, 
which  should  prove  useful  for  revision  work. 

4.  "Ovid.    Tristia  III."    By  H.  ft  Woolrych. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the-  collection.  The  volume  contains  two 
ext  1  lie m  photos  "i  the  Roman  forum  and  .1  beautiful  picture  of 
Daedalus  and  Ic  arus.  There  is  also  a  good  account  of  Ovid's 
life  and  writings  in  a  clearly  thought  out  and  well-expressed 
essay. 
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5.  "Virgil.    .Eneid  III."    By  L.  P.  Wainwright. 

The  introduction  to  this  volume  is  especially  successful  in 
indicating  Virgil's  position  as  a  poet.  It  might  well  he  adopted 
as  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  selections  from  Virgil  reviewed 
above.  The  illustration  of  Mount  .Ktna  is  very  poor.  The 
notes  perhaps  are  too  numerous  and  full,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
comment  in  brief  on  Virgil.  There  is  a  useful  appendix  on 
Virgil's  employment  of  the  accusative  after  the  passive  parti- 
cipfe,  but  it  would  have  been  well  to  point  out  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  best  to  regard  it  as  the  object  of  a  middle  participle. 
Blackwood's  Classical  Texts:  "Cicero  in  Catilinam  I.-IV." 
By  H.  W.  Auden.    London  :  Blackwood.    1900.    is.  6d. 

Like  the  edition  of  the  Fourth  C.eorgic  in  this  series  this 
volume  is  in  every  way  excellent.  The  political  situation  at  the 
time  of  the  conspiracy  is  graphically  exp'ained,  and  the  strong 
and  weak  points  in  Cicero's  character — always  an  interesting 
study — are  ably  discussed  within  a  brief  compass.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  enable  a  pupil  not  only  to  understand  the  Latin 
of  the  speeches  but  also  to  draw  from  them  a  coherent  idea  of 
the  events  connected  with  them.  The  notes  are  most  helpful 
and  avoid  the  usual  mistakes  of  school  books,  that  of  leaving 
the  pupil  nothing  to  do  for  himself.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
more  clearly  that  the  picture  of  Catiline  is  from  a  work  of 
imagination  while  that  of  Cicero  is  probably  a  portrait.  The 
appendices  contain  scholarly  and  practically  useful  work.  In 
fact  the  book  deserves  warm  recommendation. 

"  Topics   on  Greek   and   Roman    History."    By  Arthur  L. 
Goodrich.    London  :  Macmillans.    1900.    $s.  6tf. 
This  gives  a  scheme  for  teaching  classical  history  by  what 
is  called  the  topical  method.    The  history  is  split  up  into  well- 
defined  periods  and  these,  again,  arc  divided  up  into  separate 
lessons  or  "  topics."    References  are  also  given  to  the  books 
from  which  the  students  may  get  up  each  lesson,  which  may 
take  the  form  of  either  an  essay  or  a  recitation.    The  book  is 
the  outcome  of  practical  experience.    Its  good  side  consists  in 
the  encouragement  it  gives  to  inducing  variety  and  width  of 
view  in  the  pupils.    But  the  success  of  the  method  depends 
( Continued  on  page  340. ) 
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on  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  indicate  to  the  pupil  which  of 
the  authorities  to  consult  and  which  to  leave  aside.  Otherwise 
the  student  will  lose  his  way  amid  the  forest  of  references,  and 
without  a  good  summing  up  by  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson  would  be  fogged  by  the  cloud  of  witnesses  often  in 
flagrant  contradiction  with  one  another. 

"  The  Tutorial  Latin  Grammar."  By  B.  J.  Hayes  and  W.  F. 
Mason.  Fourth  Edition.  London  :  W.  B.  Clive.  1900. 
3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  sound  and  well-arranged  grammar  that  has  already 
justified  its  existence.  The  present  edition  does  not  call  for 
special  criticism.  The  chief  change  is  that  in  the  tables  of  the 
regular  verbs  the  commonest  meanings  of  the  subjunctives  in 
principal  and  dependent  sentences  have  been  inserted. 

"  Herodotus  II."  Translation  with  Test-papers.   By  J.  F.  Stout. 
London  :  W.  B.  Clive.    1900.    3$.  6d. 
A  close  and  readable  translation  with  test-papers  on  the 
grammar  and  subject-matter  of  the  book  which  will  certainly 
be  helpful  for  the  students  for  whom  it  is  prepared. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"■i  Life  of  Sir  James  Nicholas  Douglas,  F.R.S.,  &c."  By  Thomas 
Williams.  London  :  Longmans.  1900.  3J.  6d. 
Mr.  Williams  has  written  an  excellent  and  well-informed 
narrative  of  the  many-sided  professional  career  of  the  architect 
of  the  new  Eddystone  lighthouse.  Sir  James  Douglas  was 
exactly  a  man  whose  work  may  be  pointed  to  as  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  worker.  The  first  engineer  attached  to  the 
official  staff  at  Trinity  House  was  not  one  to  say  to  those  under 
him  "  You  do  this  "  or  "  that  "  and  not  able  to  do  the  thing  him- 
self. His  power  of  adaptability  was  not  only  astonishing  indi- 
vidually, but  was  communicable.  If  this  little  book  has  the 
reception  it  deserves  it  should  cause  serious  thought  on  the  part 
of  those  "  sons  of  toil "  who  have  been  led  away  by  the  short- 
sighted theories  of  the  new-made  unionism  regarding  division 
of  labour.  Mr.  Williams  shows  us  his  subject  as  a  born  leader 
of  men,  fearless,  modest,  a  good  son,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
•father.  But  the  personal  element  is  subordinated  to  the  pro- 
fessional. Incidentally  much  that  is  interesting  is  given  con- 
cerning the  history  of  our  lighthouses.  One  statement  we  re- 
produce as  the  author  leaves  it  without  comment :  "  While  there 
are  several  French  firms  there  is  only  one  English  firm  capable 
of  the  manufacture  of  dioptric  apparatus  for  lighthouses." 

*l  Curiosities  of  Natural  History."  By  Francis  T.  Buckland. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1900.  Four  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 
How  many  editions  or  reprints  there  have  been  of  the  indi- 
vidual volumes  of  Buckland's  natural  history  notes  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  The  first  of  the  series  appeared  in  1857, 
became  immediately  popular,  passed  through  five  editions  in 
three  years  and  encouraged  the  author  to  write  and  publish 
more.  We  are  reminded  by  a  footnote  that  they  were  originally 
described  by  the  Saturday  Review  as  "  the  contents  of  a 
note-book  thrown  out  pell-mell  and  aimed  at  amusement  and 
profit  "  rather  than  literary  excellence.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
added  to  that  view  to-day.  There  is  about  Buckland's  writing 
the  charm  of  simplicity  combined  with  the  knowledge  which 
was  the  result  of  tireless  study  and  observation  of  all  things  in 
nature  animate  or  inanimate.  The  present  issue  will  assure 
the  continued  popularity  for  which  Buckland's  original  publisher 
hoped  in  i860  when  he  produced  the  fifth  edition  of  the  first 
series. 

"  Some  Worthies  of  the  Irish  Church."    Lectures  by  the  late 
G.  T.  Stokes,  edited  by  H.  J.  Lawlor.    London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.    1900.  6s. 
The  worthies  are  Richard  Lingard,  Dudley  Loftus,  Narcissus 
March,  William  King,  and  S.  Colman,  and  they  form  the  pegs 
on  which  the  accomplished  author  hangs  a  mass  of  curious 
information  and  humorous  comment.     The  Divinity  School 
must  have  been  an  attractive  place  when  Dr.  Stokes  was  lectur- 
ing :  but  the  unflinching  and  aggressive  Protestantism  which 
underlies  all  his  published  lectures  enables  us  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Balfour  means  by  the  "  Protestant  Atmosphere  "  of 
Trinity  College. 

"  Pottery  and  Porcelain  :  a  Guide  to  Collectors."   By  Frederick 
Litchfield.    London  and  New  York  :  Truslove,  Hanson, 
and  Comba.  1900. 
This  is  a  compilation  by  a  well-known  dealer  and  author  of  a 
history  of  furniture.    It  begins  with  a  sketchy  account  of  the 
•development  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  but  the  most  useful  part 
of  the  book  is  Chapter  VII.,  where  descriptions,  illustrations 
and  marks  of  different  fabrics  are  arrayed  in  alphabetical 
order.    Other  chapters  of  hints  and  cautions  to  collectors  and 
notes  on  counterfeit  marks  add  to  the  practical  usefulness  of 
this  handbook. 


RUSK1NIANA. 
By  M.   II.  Spiclmann. 


London  :  Cassell. 


"John  Kuskin." 
1 900.  5.r. 

This  is  a  scraping  logcthcr  of  odds  and  ends  about  Ruskin 
to  make  up  a  volume  on  the  morrow  of  his  death.  A  rather 
disagreeable  little  piece  of  bookmaking. 


"  Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua."  By  John  Ruskin.  London  : 
George  Allen.  1900.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  these  notices  to  accompany  the  issue  of 
the  Arundel  Society's  woodcuts  in  1853-60  representing  the 
frescoes  of  Giotto  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua.  It  is  con- 
venient to  have  them  reprinted  uniform  with  his  other  works. 
Photographs  taken  directly  from  the  frescoes  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  Arundel  woodcuts.  They  are  much  smaller 
than  the  latter,  but  more  faithful  to  the  originals,  and  add  very 
much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

"  Readings  in  John  Ruskin's  Fors  Clavigera,  1871-89." 
London  :  George  Allen.  1899.  2s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  small  book  of  extracts,  under  headings,  from  the 
long  series  of  "  Fors."  The  extracts  are  arranged  in  four 
sections  "  Preliminary,"  "  Ethic,"  "  Economic,"  "  Didactic." 
The  preface,  signed  Caroline  A.  Wurzburg,  explains  that  the 
object  of  the  book  is  to  bring  the  teaching  of  "  Fors "  within 
the  reach  of  the  "  poor,  unleisured,  and  unlettered." 

"  The  Life  of  John  Ruskin."  By  W.  G.  Collingwood.  London  : 
Methuen.  1900.  6s. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Collingwood's  well-known  book 
re-written  in  many  parts,  with  additional  letters,  and  with  the 
story  brought  down  to  the  last  days  and  death.  It  is  a  valuable 
supplement  to  "  Pneterita  "  written  by  an  intimate  associate  of 
Mr.  Ruskin. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  342. 
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Br.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  eall  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 
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THREE   CHEERS   FOR  THE 


C  O  F  F  E  HJ . 


&  BLUE 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 


Rowland's 
macassar  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle 
Ivory  Handle 
Kropp  Duplex  Strop 


..  5/6 
..  7/6 
..  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in  Russia 

Leather  Case  ..  ..21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  . .        . .  6d. 


WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET,  "Shaver's  Kit  or  Outfit,"  Post  Free. 
Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  FURNISHING 

BY   MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


Mr.  LABOUCHERE,  M.P., 

in  TRUTH,  writes  :— 
"  NORMAN  &  STACEY  have 
introduced  in  their  business  an 
ingenious  safeguard  against  the 
risk  of  loss  to  his  widow  or  family 
through  the  death  of  the  hirer. 
They  give  an  insurance  upon  his 
life,  so  that  if,  for  instance,  a  man 
gets  £200  worth  of  furniture  on 
the  hire-purchase  system,  and  dies 
when  instalments  to  the  amount  of 
;£iao  have  been  paid,  not  only  does 
the  furniture  become  the  property 
of  his  representatives,  BUT  THE 
^.90  IS  ALSO  REPAID  TO 
THEM." 


N.B. — Cash  Buyers  are  also  given  a  Free  Life  Insurance  Policy  (for  two  years) 
equal  to  the  amount  they  have  spent. 

NORMAN    &    STACEY,  Ltd., 

118    QDEEN   VICTORIA   STREET,  E.C. 

Moderate  Prices.    Free  Delivery  Town  or  Country.    Call  and  view  Stock  before 
Furnishing  locally. 
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DAVID  NUTT,  §?ja@ jLSl§  MM 

Mr.  NUTT  will  issue  for  the  Autumn  Season 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  A  Manual  of  Theory  and  Practice.  By  L.  CoPB 
Cornford.    Crown  8vo.  xii.  225  pp.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

LYRA  HEROICA.  Notes  and  Elucidations.  Compiled  by  L.  Cope  Cornford 
and  W.  W.  Greg.    Crown  8vo.  sewed. 

"i0  The  foregoing  is  intended  as  a  Teachers'  and  Students'  Companion  to 
Mr.  Henley's 

LYRA  HEROICA.    An  Anthology  selected  from  the  best  English  Verse  of  the 

16th,  17th,  18th  and  19th  Centuries.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 
or,  School  Edition,  i6mo.  cloth,  2s. 

Which  is  set  for  the  London  Normal  Intermediate,  1900-1901. 
Mr.  Henley's  "  Lyra  Heroica  "  is  the  finest  collection  of  heroic  and  patriotic 
verse  in  the  language.    Printed  at  the  Constable  Press,  it  is,  in  its  35.  6d.  form,  an 
attractive  and  handsome  gift  book. 

Messrs.  Cornford  and  Greg's  "  Notes  and  Elucidations"  has  been  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henley. 

MR.   NUTT'S  LIST 

For  the  Study  of  Foreign  Languages. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE  SERIES  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

The  following  Works  have  been  issued  in  this  series,  which  comprises  what  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  School  Grammars  of  the  French  and  German 
languages  ever  published  in  this  country.    All  crown  8vo.  cloth. 

THE  WELLINGTON  COLLEGE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.    By  H.  W.  Eve  and 

F.  de  Baudiss.    Thirteenth  Edition.    4s.    Accidence  separately,    is.  6d. 
EXERCISES  to  accompany  the  above.    By  H.  W.  Eve  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  D. 

Matthews.    1896.    is.  6d.    Key,  5s.  net. 
EXERCISES  on  the  Accidence  and  Minor  Syntax.    By  A.  J.  Calais.  New 

Edition,  1898.    3s.  6d.    Key,  5s.  net. 
EXERCISES  on  the  Longer  Syntax.    By  A.  J.  Calais.    1888.    is.  6d. 

FRENCH  READER.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  A.  J." Calais.  Second  Edition, 
1892.    2s.  6d. 

FRENCH  PHRASE  BOOK.  Containing  a  Selection  of  Expressions  and  Idioms, 
with  their  English  Equivalents.    By  A.  J.  Calais.    1890.    2s.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  Uniform  with  "  The  Wellington  College 
French  Grammar."  By  H.  W.  Eve.  Fifth  thoroughly  Revised  Edition. 
4s.  6d. 

GERMAN  ACCIDENCE  AND  MINOR  SYNTAX.    By  H.  W.  Eve.    1897.  2s. 

FIRST  GERMAN  EXERCISES.  By  H.  W.  Eve  and  F.  de  Baudiss.  Second 
Edition.    1897.  2s. 

SECOND  GERMAN  EXERCISES.  By  H.  W.  Eve  and  F.  de  Baudiss- 
2S.    Key  to  the  above  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  SELECTIONS  FOR  TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT. 

By  J.  H.  D.  Matthews  and  H.  A.  Bull.  2  vols.  Second  Edition,  1890. 
Each  is.  6d. 

BAUMANN  (O.)-THE  JUNIOR  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  BOOK  FOR  ALL 
PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

BAUMANN  (0).— THE  SENIOR  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  BOOK  FOR  ALL 
PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ALEX.  DUMAS'  LE  MAITRE  D'ARMES.  Edited  for  School  Use  by  E.  Joel 
and  H.  Lallemand.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  1899.  2s.  Key  to  the  above  (for 
Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

THE  PUBLIC  EXAMINATION  FRENCH  HANDBOOK.  Being  Materials  for 
Reading  and  Translation,  specially  arranged  for  Advanced  Pupils  and  Candi- 
dates for  Public  Examinations.  By  M.  Deshumbert.  Third  and  Fourth 
Thousand.    8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

DESHUMBERT  (M.)-DICTIONARY  OF  DIFFICULTIES  MET  WITH  IN 
SPEAKING  AND  WRITING  FRENCH.  Sixth  Edition.  189S.  12m 
cloth,  viii.,  148  pages,  2s.  6d. 

PA  YEN-PAYNE.  — FRENCH  IDIOMS  AND  PROVERBS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.    1897.    2s.  6d. 

MIGNET.    HISTOIRE   DE  LA  REVOLUTION  FRANCAISE,  1789-1814. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MULLINS  (W.  E.)— ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  EXERCISES.  Fifth  Edition. 
1894.    i2mo.  cloth,  net,  2s.    Key  to  Teachers  only,  net,  10s. 

GOETHE  (J.  W.  VON).— FAUST.  Part  I.  Edited,  with  a  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation and  Notes  for  English  Students,  by  "  Beta."  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.,  384.    1895.    3s.  6d. 

A.  VON  BOHLEN.— TABLES  OF  DECLENSION  OF  THE  GERMAN  SUB- 
STANTIVE.   Net,  is. 

HALLIFAX.  A  TABLE  OF  GERMAN  DECLENSIONS.  Printed  on  Folding 
Card,  mounted  on  linen,  9d. 

NUTT'S  CONVERSATION  DICTIONARIES. 

JASCHKE    (R.)  -  ENGLISH-FRENCH   CONVERSATION  DICTIONARY. 

With  French-English  Vocabulary.    1892.    Cloth,  pp.  490,  xxxiv.    2s.  6d. 

JASCHKE   (R.)  —  ENGLISH-GERMAN   CONVERSATION  DICTIONARY. 

With  German-English  Vocabulary.    1893.    Cloth,  2;.  6d. 

JASCHKE   (R.)- ENGLISH-ITALIAN    CONVERSATION  DICTIONARY. 

With  an  Italian-English  Vocabulary.    Cloth,  pp.  424,  viii.    2s.  6d. 

JASCHKE   (R.)     ENGLISH-SPANISH    CONVERSATION  DICTIONARY. 

With  a  Spanish-English  Vocabulary  and  a  Grammatical  Appendix.    Cloth,  pp. 

iv.  460.    3s.  6d. 

PHONETIC  SERIES. 

By  H.  SWAN. 

1.  COLLOQUIAL  FRENCH.    A  Handbook  for  English-speaking  Travellers  ami 

Students.    With  the  Exact  Pronunciation.    New  Edition,  1897.  11. 

2.  COLLOQUIAL  GERMAN.    19.x).    is.  6d. 

3.  COLLOQUIAL  ITALIAN.    Second  Edition.    1894.    is.  6d. 

Just  Issued. 

A  SIMPLIFIED  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONAL  MANUAL  ;  01,  How  to  Con- 
.•  1  •  in  lie,,,  h  wlnl  t  Travelling,  at  llie  Hotel,  Restaurant,  Shopping,  with  the 
I'rim  ip.il  KouD  .  lo  Paris  mid  Places  of  Interest.  ISy  Louisk  Ln  i'A.  121110. 
160  pp.    Limp  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Equally  suited  f.r  llit- Traveller  or  for  use  in  the  Class  Room. 
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THIS    WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Joseph    Glanvill  (Ferris   Greenslet).      New  York :   The  Columbia 

University  Tress.    6s.  net. 
Samuel  Richardson  :  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Study  (Clara  Linklater 

Thomson).     Horace  Marshall.  6s. 
J.  ivl.  Barrie  and  His  Books  :  Biographical  and  Critical  Studies  (J.  A. 

Hammerton).    Horace  Marshall.  $s. 
The  Life,  Unpublished  Letters,  and  Philosophical  Regimen  of  Anthony, 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (Edited  by  Benjamin  Rand).    Sonnenschein. ' 

15s. 

Classics. 

nAATflNOS  nOAITEIAS  TIPOOIMION  :  The  Proem  to  the  Ideal  Com- 
monwealth of  Plato  (T.  G.  Tucker).  Bell. 

Bell's  Illustrated  Classics  : —Stories  of  Great  Men  from  Romulus  to 
Scipio  Africanus  Minor  (Edited  by  Rev.  P".  Conway)  ;  Horace, 
Odes  :  Book  III.  (H.  Latter)  ;  Virgil,  .Eneid  :  Book  VI.  (Edited 
by  J.  T.  Phillipson)  ;  Cicero,  Selections  (Edited  by  Joseph  F. 
Charles) ;  Phredrus,  a  Selection  (Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Chambers).    London  :  Bell.    is.  6d.  each. 

Fiction. 

Summer  in  Arcady  (James  Lane  Allen).    New  York  :  The  Macmillari 

Company.    y.  6d. 
The]  Love  that  Lasts  (Florence  Warden)  ;  The  Man  of  the  Moment 

(Morice  Gerard).    Ward,  Lock.     t,s.  6d  each. 
The  Dishonour  of  Frank  Scott  (M.  Hamilton).     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

6s. 

The  Devil's  Half-Acre  ("  Alien  ").     Unwin.  6s. 

The  World's  Blackmail  (Lucas  Cleeve)  ;  Daunay's  Tower  (Adeline 
Sergeant)  ;  Brothers  of  the  Chain  (George  Griffith)  ;  The  Princess 
of  Copper  (Archibald  Clavering  Gunter)  ;  a  Self-made  Countess 
(John  Strange  Winter).    F.  V.  White.    6s.  each. 

The  Ethiopian  ("The  Human  Leopard  Society."  By  J.  Cameron 
Grant).    Paris  :  Carrington. 

Affairs  of  the  Heart  (Violet  Hunt).     Freemantle.  6s. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  &c.  (Mark  Twain).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6s. 

The  Flower  of  the  Flock  (W.  E.  Norris).    Nisbet.  6s. 

D'Aubise  :  a  Reminiscence  (John  C.  Shannon).    Burleigh.     IS,  6d. 

The  New  Order  (Oswald  Crawfurd).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 

Sons  of  the  Morning  (Eden  Phillpotts)  ;  The  Conquest  of  London; 

(Dorothea  Gerard) ;  The  Soft  Side  (Henry  James).  Methuen. 

6s.  each. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

Wild  Sports  of  Burma  and  Assam.  (Colonel  Pollok  and  W.  S.  Thorn). 

Hurst  and  Blackett.     16s.  net. 
Sport  in  War  (Major-General  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell).  Heinemann. 

3s.  6d, 

Studies  in  Fossil  Botany  (Dukinfield  Henry  Scott).  Black.  js.  6d. 
net. 

School  Books. 
Spanish  Grammar  (William  A.  Kessen).    Blackwood.    3^.  6d. 
First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose  (K.  P.  Wilson).    Blackwood.  2s.  6d. 
A  Child's  First  Steps  in  French  (Arthur  Vizetelly).    Pitman,  yd. 

Theology. 

The  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (Ezra  P.  Gould).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    %s.  &d. 

"Thy  Kingdom  Come,"  Sermons  (The  Rev.  T.  Lloyd  Williams). 
Wells  Gardner.    3-r.  6d. 

Devotional  Readings  for  Church  and  Home  :  The  Days  of  Our  Pil- 
grimage (S.  C.  Lowry).    Skeffington.  y. 

Travel. 

Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night,  1898-1899  (Frederick  A.  Cooke). 

Heinemann.    20s.  net. 
Dartmoor  Illustrated  (T.  A.  Falcon).    Exeter  :  James  G.  Commin. 
The  Attache  at  Peking  (A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Half-Hours  in  Japan  (Herbert  Moore).    Unwin,  6s. 

VERSE. 

Gleams  Through  the  Gloom  (Marcus  S.  C.  Rickards).  Clifton: 
Baker. 

Miscellaneous. 

Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  of  Lycaonia,  Isauria  and  Cilicia  (George 

Francis  Hill).    British  Museum. 
How  to  Write  for  the  Magazines  (By  "  ^600  a  Year  from  it  ").  Grant 

Richards.    2S.  6d. 
Insurance  Question  Plainly  Treated  for  Plain  People,  The  (E.  Piercy 

Henderson).    Effingham  Wilson.  W. 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  (New  Series,  No.  V. 

August,  1900).    Murray.    5.r.  net. 
Palace  of  Poor  Jack,  The  (Frank  T.  Bullen).    Nesbit.    is.  net. 
Savonarola:  a  Drama  (W.  J.  Dawson).    Grant  Richards.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Scott  Library,  The  :   Burke's  French   Revolution  (Edited  by  Geo. 

Sampson)  ;  Orations  of  Cicero  (Edited  by  Fred.  W.  Norris). 

Walter  Scott,    is.  6d.  each. 
Voices  of  the  Past  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia  (Henry  S.  Robert  on). 

Bell. 

Wall  Street,  or  the  Making  of  a  President  :  a  Tragedy  in  Four  Acts^ 
(D.  T.  Callahan).  New  York  :  Cambridge  Encyclopedia  Com- 
pany.  I 

ENGLAND  NOT  DEAD.     TURK  AND  BRITON. 

lioth  in  1  vol.    Second  Edition,  cloth,  is. 
By  JOHN  M.  DAC.NALL,  Author  of  "  Love  b  la  the  Stomach,  not  the  Heart." 
G.  Stonkman,  39  Warwick  Lane,  London. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINE ^ ^^[^^.!?^_  H?X_?£^ .E*  PUBLICATI0NS- 

AN   IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON   ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

THROUGH  THE  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT: 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99,  to  the  South  Pole. 
By   FREDERICK   A.    COOK,    Surgeon   and   Anthropologist   of  the  Expedition. 

With  4  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings,  I  vol.,  £i  net. 


ART  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
SIR   JOSHUA   REYNOLDS,   P.R.A.    By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National 

Gallery,  Ireland.  With  70  Photogravures  and  6  Lithographs  in  Colour.  Limited  to  1,000  copies  for  sale  in  Great  Britain.  Imperial  4to.  gilt  top,  uniform  with 
"  Gainsborough,"  by  the  same  Author,  £5  5s.  net.  [October. 

CHARACTERS   FROM  ROMANCE.    A  Portfolio  of  16  Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours.  By 

WILLIAM  NICHOLSON,  £2  2s.  net.  {October. 
-(,*  In  this  Gallery  will  be  found,  among  other  characters  famous  in  romance,  Don  Quixote,  Miss  Fotheringay  and  Captain  Costigan,  Tony  Weller,  John  Silver,  and 
Mulvaney. 

ROMAN  ART  :  Some  of  its  Principles,  and  their  application  to  Early  Christian  Painting.  By' 

FRANZ  WICKHOFF.    Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  LL.D.    With  14  Plates  and  numerous  other  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.  36s.  net 

[Shortly. 

POMPEII  :  the  City — Its  Life  and  Art.   An  Artistic  Survey  of  the  Archaeological  Achievements. 

By  PIERRE  GUSMAN.  Translated  by  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS  and  M.  JOURDA1N.  With  an  Introduction  by  MAX  COLLIGNON.  With  12 
Coloured  Plates  and  500  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.  imperial  4to.  [October. 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIR 7  TALES.    A  New  Translation  by  H.  L.  Br.ekstad,  with  an 

Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.    With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  HANS  TEGNER.    2  vols,  demy  4to.  10s.  net  each.  [October. 

A    LITTLE    TOUR    IN   FRANCE.    By  Henry  James.    With   12  Photogravures,  32  Full- 

page  Engravings  and  40  Illustrations  in  the  text,  reproduced  from  original  Drawings  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL.    1  vol.  10s.  net.  [Shortly. 
s»5  This  is  the  very  personal  record  of  the  writer's  wanderings  in  Touraine  and  of  his  visits  to  the  historic  castles  in  that  delightful  country.  His  charming  word-sketches 
are  supplemented  by  a  series  of  Drawings  from  the  accomplished  pencils  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell. 

THE    PAGEANTRY   OF    LIFE.     By  Charles  Whibley.     With  a  Frontispiece,   i  vol. 

buckram,  75.  6d.  [September  25th. 

fa*  Mr.  Whibley  in  this  book  gives  us  a  vivid  study  of  all  those  masters  of  dandyism  who  have  become  historic  characters,  because  they  cultivated  to  perfection  the  Art 
of  Life,  and  set  the  fashions  of  their  times. 

TRAVEL  AND  POLITICS. 
THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST :  Siberia-China— Japan.     From  the  French  of 

PIERRE  LEROY-BEAULIEU.    Translated  by  RICHARD  DAVEY.    Edited,  with  a  special  Introduction,  by  HENRY  NORMAN.    1  vol.  6s.  [Immediately. 
*9*  M.  Beaulieu's  many  claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  thinkers  and  travellers  of  the  day  are  incontestable.    Readers  of  this  book  will  be  interested  in  his 
visits  to  Siberia,  in  the  information  about  Japan,  and  in  his  views  on  the  Chinese  problem,  which  are  up-to-date.    Mr.  Henry  Norman,  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on  the 
Far  Eastern  Question,  has  written  a  special  introduction  for  the  work. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER  AND  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  With 

Certain  Correspondence  and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto  unpublished.    By  his  Son,  W.  E.  OSWELL.    With  an  Introduction 
by  FRANCIS  GALTO.V,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  ,61  5s.  net.  [October  yd. 

*«*  Oswell's  whole  life  was  one  of  adventure  and  sport.    He  travelled  with  Livingstone  and  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  by  the  Institute  of  France,  and  he  carried 

despatches  for  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimea,  and  took  part  in  that  campaign.    One  of  the  Pioneers  of  our  Empire,  the  record  of  his  career  will  assuredly  be  welcome  at  the 

present  moment. 

WHY    KRUGER    MADE    WAR;   or,   Behind   the  Boer  Scenes.    By  John  A.  Buttery. 

1  vol.  3$.  6s. 

Literature. — "  It  has  the  incisiveness  one  expects  from  the  work  of  the  man  on  the  spot,  and  it  illuminates  the  British  case  with  anecdotes  and  circumstantial  details." 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSPIRACY ;  or,  the  Aims  of  Afrikanderdom.     By  Fred  W. 

BELL,  F.S.S.    1  vol.  5s.  net. 

The  Times. — "  The  matter  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  the  volume  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing  the  known  facts,  and  the  argument  to  be  deduced  from 
them,  within  the  reach  of  all." 

BY  THE  HERO  OF  MAFEKING. 

SPORT  IN  WAR.    By  Major-General  R.  S.  S.   Baden-Powell.    Profusely  Illustrated  by 

the  Author.    1  vol.  3s.  6d.  [Second  Impression. 

Toe  Daily  Telegraph.— "These  graphic  papers  display  the  hero  of  Mafeking  as  a  descriptive  writer  of  the  first  flight,  an  accomplished  artist,  and  a  shrewd 
sportsman." 

A   BOOK   FOR  CHILDREN. 
IN  THE  DEEP  WOODS:  'Possum  Stories.    By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.    With  Illustrations 

by  S.  M.  CONDE.    1  vol.  3s.  6d.  [Tuesday. 

FICTION. 

in  one  volume,  six  shillings  each. 


VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT.    By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

[  Thirteenth  Thousand, 
"the  Standard. — "It  is  a  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  story." 

THE  COURTESY  DAME.    By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

The  Academy.—"  As  original  as  it  is  delightful." 

THIRTEEN    STORIES.     By  R.    B.  Cunninghame- 

Graham. 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS.    By  Gertrude  Dix. 
AFRICAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENT.     By  A.  J. 

Dawsok. 

The  World. --"  A  strong  and  artistic  piece  of  work  which  should  be  read  by 
everybody." 

PETERSBURG  TALES.    By  Oliver  Garnett. 

\Septe)ither  21st. 

THE  EAGLE'S  HEART.    By  Hamlin  Garland. 

[Shortly. 


MR.  PARKER'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER.  [October  ^th. 

By  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "THE  ENCHANTER." 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS. 

By  UNA  LUCY  SILBERRAD.  [October  4th. 

Mr.  ZANGWILL'S   NEW  BOOK. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL.  [October  23rd. 

By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GADFLY." 

JACK  RAYMOND. 

By  E.  L.  VOYNICH.  [October. 
MRS.  STEELS  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  [Noi'embcr  yd. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  HEW  BOOKS. 

READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

8vo.   10s.  net. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  AFTER 
THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  M.  J.  FARRELLY,  LL.D. 

J3arrister-at-Law,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Colony. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

Crown|8vo.  6s. 

THE  ATTACHE  AT  PEKING 

InC    HI  InUllC    HI  rklXllluli 

By  A.  B.  FREEMAN- MITFORD,  C.B. 

Author  of  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan." 

the  "STANDARD"  PEN 

"THE    PRIZE  WINNER 

IN    FOUNTAIN  PENS." 

"THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  FOUNTAIN  PEN,"  Warranted. 

This  Ten  has  a  Substantial  14-carat  Gold  Nib  in  it. 
Every  Variety  of  Points  to  suit  all  writers. 
Holder  is  of  the  best  grade  and  finish. 
The  Ink  Feed  and  Ink  Supply  absolutely  reliable. 
Fully  Warranted  in  every  particular. 

Retail  Price,  10/6, 

In  box  complete.     Fine,  medium,  or  broad  points. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  quality  we  will  send  Sample 
Fens  to  anyone 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  5/- 

Returned  if  Pen  is  not  what  we  say. 
MAKERS— 

THE.  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO. 

17    NICHOLAS    STREET,  BRISTOL. 

"THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN"  j? $^*^£%£th 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

77,000  Copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and 
America. 

THE   INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  ol  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  NOVELS  BY 

JAMES    LANE  ALLEN, 

Author  of  "  The  Choir  Invisible"  (213th  Thousand). 
JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SUMMER  IN  ARCADY.    A  Tale  of  Nature. 

Globe  8vo.  gilt  top.    3s.  6d. 

ALSO  READY. 

A  KENTUCKY   CARDINAL.    A  Story.  Illustrated. 

Globe  8vo.  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

AFTERMATH.  Part  Second  of  "  A  Kentucky  Cardinal. " 

Globe  8vo.  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

FLUTE  AND  VIOLIN,  and  other  Kentucky  Tales  and 

Romances.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  ABOVE. 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  REGION  OF  KENTUCKY,  and 

other  Kentucky  Articles.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-*-'   for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

.  i F-  GREEN  &  CO.                       )            Head  Offices : 
managers  .  •(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  \  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."         Code:  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 

T    IBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 

1  /    prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c. — Myers 

&  Co.,  Booksellers'  Row,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

IMPORTANT  BOOK  BY 

THE  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN. 

Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS 
will  publish  on  24th  SEPTEMBER,  "TWICE 
CAPTURED  :    A   Record  of  Adventure 
during  the  Boer  War."    J>y  the  EARL 
OF    ROSSLYN.      With  Sixty  Illustrations. 
Post  Svo.  \os.  6(1. 

WM.  ULACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Euindukch  and  London. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
fy  O/              CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.               fy  O/ 
°n  tne  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not      Si  /n 
™»  'O                        drawn  below  £100.                        *^  '° 

f\t  O/              DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.              fyi  Qy 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  fQ 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Teletp-aphic  Address  :  "  BlRKBECK,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  iu  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  K.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

RniMniiMui  ■  tt^iti)  Ci tti  1  l#*ff»ml\»»r   tfifvii               *.a  ncn  inn 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    'IVi  ms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 
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GASSELL  &  G0MPANY'3  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

QS  NEW  WORK. 

Mr.  A.  T,  QUILLER  COUCH'S  New  Volume  of  Stories  will  be  published 
under  the  Title  of  OLD  FIRES  AND  PROFITABLE  GHOSTS. 
Price  6s. 

NOTICE. — Mr.  J.  M.  BARRIE'S  New  Novel,  TOMMY  AND  GRIZEL, 
will  be  published  in  the  early  autumn.    Price  6s. 

NOW  READY,  price  5s. 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLOURS.    By  J.  MacWhirter,  R.A.    With  23 

Coloured  Plates. 

"With  the  sketches  to  refer  to,  Mr.  MacWhirter's  precepts  and  hints,  based  upon  long  and  varied  practice,  will  be  completely  intelligible  to 
he  veriest  beginner,  and  the  student  who  follows  his  directions  will  find  that  many  apparently  formidable  difficulties  can  be  easily  surmounted. 
Hie  book  also  includes  an  introductory  chapter  by  Mr.  Edwin  Bale." — Globe. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  is. 

rHE  WALLACE  COLLECTION  AT  HERTFORD   HOUSE.    Being  Notes  on  the  Pictures 

and  other  Works  of  Art,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  History  of  their  Acquisition.  By  M.  H.  SPIELMANN,  Editor  of  the  Magazine 
of  Art.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

"The  Wallace  Collection  in  Hertford  House,  by  M.  H.  Spielmann,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  brochure.  The  accomplished  editor  of 
he  Magazine  of  A rt  gives  the  story  of  the  wonderful  Wallace  Collection  from  start  to  finish.  The  faithful  Co.  of  the  Baron  thinks  no  better 
;uide  could  be  secured  than  he  who,  as  historian  of  '  Punch  '  has  proved  that  he  knows  all  that  can  be  known  of  art.  Mr.  Spielmann's  little 
olume  will  be  invaluable  to  those  who  visit  the  Hertford  House." — Punch. 

CHEAP  EDITION  NOW  READY,  price  6s.,  of 

rHE  NEW  FAR  EAST.    By  Arthur  Diosy,  Vice-Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Japan  Society, 

London  ;  with  Preface  by  the  Author.    With  a  New  Preface  and  1 2  Illustrations. 

"All  who  want  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the  various  inner  workings  that  have  preceded  the  present  crisis, 
hould  read  Mr.  Diosy's  work  ;  and  the  ease  and  brightness  of  his  style  invest  even  the  driest  of  statistics  with  interest." — World. 

SIXPENNY  EDITIONS  OF  CELEBRATED  NOVELS. 

THE  MAN  IN  BLACK.    By  Stanley  Weyman.  [Ready  shortly. 

FATHER  STAFFORD.    By  Anthony  Hope.  [Now  ready. 

COMPLETE  IN  SIX  VOLS.,  price  5s.  each. 

CASSELL'S  GAZETTEER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.    Being  a  Complete 

Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Kingdom.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  60  Maps. 

Price  7s.  6d. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS.    By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

"  'Personal  Recollections'  is  a  volume  which  one  reads  at  a  sitting  and  wants  to  read  again." — Outlook. 

NEW  EDITION   BROUGHT  DOWN  TO  THE  LATEST  DATE. 

Messrs.  CASSELL  &  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  publication  of  a 

NEW  EDITION  in  FORTNIGHTLY  PARTS,  price  SIXPENCE, 

OF  THEIR  GREAT  SERIAL, 

THE    QUEEN'S  EMPIRE. 

The  First  Edition,  published  in  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  had  a  larger  sale  than  that  obtained 
ky  any  similar  work.  The  New  Edition,  which  is  now  about  to  appear,  has  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
Ir.  H.  0.  ARNOLD-FORSTER,  M.P.,  and  a  number  of  New  Pictures  illustrating-  the  growth  of  the 
Impire  in  recent  years  have  been  added  to  it.  There  is  no  other  work  extant  that  can  compare  with  this 
for  the  completeness  of  its  representation  of  the  British  Empire  in  all  its  manifold  features. 

 Part  I.  ready  SEPT.  19.   Orders  now  received  by  all  Booksellers. 

A  LIST  of  NEW  and  FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES  for  the  Season  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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THE  DELAGOA  BAY  AND  EAST  AFRICAN  RAILWAY, 


LIMITED 


The  Meetings  of  First  and  Second  Debenture  Holders  of  the  above  Company,  held  on  the  6th  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  having-  unanimously  carried  the  Resolution  approving  the  Heads  of  Compromise  or  Arrangement 
for  distribution  of  the  moneys  under  the  Award  of  the  Berne  Tribunal,  all  holders  of  First  and  Second 
Debentures  who  have  not  already  done  so  are  requested  forthwith  to  deposit  their  Debentures  with  Messrs. 
Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  67  Lombard  Street,  London,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Award  without  delay. 

Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  will  give  acknowledgments  for  the  Debentures  deposited. 


WM.  CUTHBERT  QUILTER,     1  Representing  the  First 


HILLINGDON, 


(    Debenture  Holders. 


London,  14th  September,  1900. 


HARDWICKE,  1  Representing  the  Second 
H.  SCHMIDT,      J      Debenture  Holders. 


Full  accounts  of  the  proceedings  at  the  two  Meetings  held  on  the  6th  September  have 

appeared  in  the  Press. 


Jl  farming  (&ifi  ^Boo&! 

"A  brilliant  book." — Sketch.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE   TfUt  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 


London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  f.otn  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
a  copy  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Bournemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chester  and  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.         The  Wye  Valley. 
Ross,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Weston  super-Mare. 
Brighton.  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl.    Bangor,    Bettwsycoed,   and  Snowdon. 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth,   Dolgelly,   Harlech,   Criccieth,  and  Pwllheli. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


THIRD  EDITION,  ENLARGED.    5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans. 

_  "  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
volumes?" — The  Times. 
"  The  boat  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 


By  EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  ALA. 


Willi 


additional  Index*  of  4,500  references  to  all  streets  and 
places  of  interest. 


Llangollen  ■    Daki.inc. TON  &  Co. 
London  :    Simpkin,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  Kr.N T  &  Co.,  LTD 
The  Railway  BuoUsiulls,  ami  all  Booksellers'. 
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REVUE  DES  REVUES 

Un  Numero  specimen  ET  24  Numeros  par  an 

SUR  DEMANDS.         JJgyjyj  fj' E^pQ  (,{  J  ^1^118  Ric*""™  \ 

Pen  de  mots,  beaucoup  d'idees.  Peu  dc  mots,  bcaitcoup  d  'ide'es. 

Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fP.  a  l'etranger  on  a  un 
abonnement  d'ttn  an  pour  la  Revue  des  Revues,  Richement 

ILLUSTREE. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "la  Revue 
des  Revues  est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  des  plus 
interessantes,  des  plus  passionnantes "  (Francisque  Sarcev)  ;  "rien  n'est  plus 
utile  que  ce  resume  de  l'esprit  humain  "  (E.  Zola);  "  elle  a  conquis  une  situation 
brillante  et  preponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  franchises  et  etrangeres"  (.Les 
De'bats)  ;■  "  la  Revue  public  des  etudes  magistrates  "  (Eigard)  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  V  et  Ic  15  de  chaque  mois,  public  des  articles 
inedits  signes  par  les  plus  grands  twins  francais  et  Urangcrs. 

La  Revue  public  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus 
dans  les  periodiques  dU  monde  entieF,  caricatures  politiques,  des 
rowans  et  nouvelles,  dernieres  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.,  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  la  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic 
de  4  gros  volumes,  ornes  d'environ  1,500  gravities  et  contenant  plus 
de  400  articles,  etudes,  nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 

NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 

Patroness:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THIS  Association,  which  has  several  Branches  inl 
India,  was  founded  in  11*71,  with  the  following  objects  : — 

1.  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  in  the  people! 

of  that  country. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  SOCB 

reforms. 

3.  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  of 

India. 

The  Committee  (Chairman,    Sin  Steuart  C.  Bayi.ey,  K. C.S.I.)  organis. 
Lectures  on  Indian  subjects,  and  occasional  Soirees,  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine 
and  alVortl  information  and  advice  lo  Indians  in  England.    They  also  make  gram 
from  a  Special  Fund  lo  the  Branch  Committees  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
of  Teachers,  Home  C1&MG8,  &C,  in  encouragement  of  Kducalion  for  Woman, 

The  principle  of  non  interference  with  religion  i-  strictly  maintained. 

Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  ;  Life-Membership  payment,  Tc  1  Guineas. 

The  Indian  Maca.iin-  and  Revie:"  is  supplied  Co  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
for  jf.  per  annum,  post  free,  front  Mr.  J.  S.  Phii.liiS,  131  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ; 
Meurt.  ARCHIBALD  C 'unntam.h  &  Co.,  i  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  Wbsthin-.u  k 
Hank,  i  Si.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ;  lo  Stm  hkn  N.  Fox,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New 
University  Club,  S.W. ;  or  to  Miss  K.  A.  Man.nini.,  Hon.  See.,  3  Pembiidge 
Crescent,  W. 
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EXPERT  ANALYSTS, 

NaYy  and  Army  Surgeons,  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health  will  tell  you  that 
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ONTSERRAT 


LIME-FRUIT  JUICE 


is  the  PUREST  and  BEST,  and  the  most  Cooling, 
Refreshing,  and  Healthful  Drink.  It  has  the  Real 
Taste  and  flavour  of  the  Fresh  Fruit,  being  pressed 
from  the  famous  "  MONTSERRAT "  Cultivated 
Lime-Fruit. 


LORD  KITCHENER, 

The  hero  of  Omdurman,  selected  "  Montserrat "  for  the  Troops  in  the 

Soudan  Campaign. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  ALSO  OBTAINED  SUPPLIES  FOR  PHILIPPINE 

AND  CUBAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

"Montserrat"  Lime- Fruit  Juice  and  Cordials  are  Sold  by  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Wine  Merchants  everywhere. 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


INTERESTED   IN  CHINA  OR  THE  TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
"ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

[The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 
Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 
OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Official  News. 


Personal  News. 


JJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Eots.  J-Bots. 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14/6 
sold  al  much  higher  prices. 


8/3 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6  9/9 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

AH  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL  MEDEGAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E. 
T^HE  WINTER  SESSION  of  1 900-1901  will  OPEN 

J.  on  TUESDAY,  October  2,  when  the  Prizes  will  be  distributed  at  three  P.M., 
by  Sir  William  MacCormac,  Bart.,  K..C.V.O.,  in  the  Governors'  Hall. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  viz., 
one  of  and  one  of  £bo  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 

Botany  or  Zoology  for  fir^t  year's  students  ;  one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry  (any  two)  for  third  year's  students  from  the  Universities. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  ,£300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  preliminary  scientific  and 
intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 

Club  rooms  and  an  athletic  ground  are  provided  for  students. 

The  school  buildings  and  the  hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  medical 
secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  qualified  practitioners. 

A  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  medical  secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen  and  others  who  receive  students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  medical  secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEV,  M.A.,  R I -}K_Q^ ■  > _P_e_an ■  _ 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  &  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc. 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on  October  ist,  and 
continue  till  July  1901.  Attendance  on  this  Class  counts  as  part  of  the  five  years' 
curriculum. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  £21,  or  /18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital ;  or  single 
subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

LONDON  (ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL)  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE  FOR  WOMEN, 

8  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 
'"THE  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  MONDAY, 

JL  October  1,  with  an  Introductory  Address  by  .Miss  Aldrich-Blake,  M.S., 
M.D.,  at  4p.11.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  A125  in  one  sum,  or 
,6135  in  four  instalments.    Fees  for  Preliminary  Scientific  Classes,  £?i. 

The  prospectus,  giving  full  information  as  tc  f.ntrance  and  other  Scholarships, 
can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Douie,  M.B.,  Secretary. 

E.  GARRETT  ANDERSON,  M.D.,  Dean. 

WEST  HEATH  SCHOOL,  HAM  COMMON, 
SURREY,  S.W.— Miss  BUCK.LAND  and  Miss  PERCIVAL  have 
transferred  their  School  lo  Mi>s  LAWRENCE  and  Miss  MARGARET  SK.EAT 
(Modem  Languages  Tripos,  Cambridge),  who  will  be  happy  to  furnish  full  parti- 
culars of  the  curriculum  and  to  supply  references. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

Text'Books  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Exams.,  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Exams.,  London  University,  and  College  of  Preceptors  Exams. 


LATIN. 

MACMILLAN'S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.   By  Rev. 

G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 
ENGLISH-LATIN  AND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES.    By  Prof.  C.  D. 

Yqnge.    Each  sold  separately,  3s.  6d.;  or,  complete,  7s.  6d. 
MACMILLAN'S  LATIN  COURSE.     By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  and  W.  E.  P. 

Pantin,  M.A.   First  Part,  3s.  6d.  Second  Part,  4s.  6d. 
MACMILLAN'S  SHORTER  LATIN  COURSE.    Heine  an  Abridgment  of  Mac- 

millan's  Latin  Course.    First  Part,  is.  6d.;  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  Second 

Part,  2s.;  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 
MEISSNER'S  LATIN  PHRASE  BOOK.    Translated  by  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A. 

is.  6d. 

CESAR.—  THE  GALLIC  WAR.  By  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S. 
Walpole,  M.A.    4s.  6d. 

■   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    Book  IV.     By  Clement  Bryans,  M.A. 

is.  6d.  Book  V.  By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  is.  6d.  Book  VI.  By  C  Col- 
beck,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

CICERO.-THE  CATILINE  ORATIONS.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wjlkins,  Litt.D. 
2S.  6d. 

  PRO  ROSCIO  AMERINO.    Edited  by  E.  H.  Donkin,  M.A.   2s.  6d. 

 •  DE  SENECTUTE.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   By  E.  S.  Shuckburch, 

M.A.    is.  6d. 

EUTROPIUS.    Books  I.  and  II.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   By  W.  Welch, 

M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
HORACE.— ODES.    Books  I.,  III.,  and  IV.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    is.  6d.  each.    Edited  by  the  same.   21.  each. 
  THE  ODES  AND  EPODES.     By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.     5s.  Epodes 

separately,  2s. 

  EPISTLES  AND  ARS  POETICA.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.  5s. 

LIVY.— Book  V.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  M.  Alford.    is.  6d. 
  Book  XXI.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   By  Rev.  W.  W.  Cafes,  M.A., 

and  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
  Book  XXII.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A., 

and  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
PHEDRUS. -FABLES.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall, 

M.A.    is.  6d. 

  SELECT  FABLES.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  Rev.  A.  S. 

Walfole,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
SALLUST.— CATILINA.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall, 

M.A.    is.  6d. 

 CATILINA.    Edited  by  C.  Merivale,  D.D.  2s. 

  BELLUM  CATULINJE.    Edited  by  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

TACITUS. -THE  HISTORIES.    Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.    Books  I. 

and  II.  3s.  6d.  Books  III.-V.   3s.  6d. 
TERENCE.— ADELPHOE.    Edited  by  Prof.  S.  G.  Ashmore     3s.  6d. 
  HAUTON  TIMORUMENOS.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

With  Translation.    3s.  6d. 
VIRGIL.—  jENEID.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    Book  I.     By  Rev.  A.  S. 

Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d.    Book  I.   By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d.    Book  II. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    is.  M.    Book  VI.    By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    is.  ed. 

Book  IX.  By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  is.  6d.    Book  X.    By  S.  G. 

Owen,  M.A.  is.  6d.    Book  XI.   By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d.    Book  XII. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

GREEK. 

MACMILLAN'S  GREEK  COURSE.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Westminster. 
First  Greek  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  M. A.,  LL.D. 

Accidence,  2s.   Syntax,  2s.  Together,  3s.  6d. 
Easy  Exercises  in  Greek  Accidence.   By  H.  G.  Underhill,  M.A.  2s. 
Second  Greek  Exercise  Book.   By  Rev.  W.  A.  Heard,  M.A.   2s.  6d. 
Easy  Exercises  on  the  First  Greek  Syntax.   By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall, 
M.A.    as.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S   GREEK  READER.    With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises. 

By  F.  H.  Colson,  M.A.  3s. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.    By  H.  Pitman, 

M.A.    2s.  6d.    KEY,  5s.  net. 
PASSAGES  FOR  GREEK  TRANSLATION  FOR  LOWER  FORMS.  By  G.  H. 

Peacock,  M.A.,  and  E.  W.  W.  Bell,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
jESCHYLUS.    PERSE.    Edited  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.    as.6d.  PROME- 
THEUS   VINCTUS.     With  Notes  and   Vocabulary.     By  Rev.   H.  M. 
Stephenson,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
EURIPIDES.— With   Notes  and  Vocabulary.     ALCESTIS.     By  Rev.  M.  A. 
Bayfield,  M.A.     is.  6d.     MEDEA.     By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 
is.  6d.    HECUBA.    By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
is.  6d.    ANDROMACHE.    Edited  by  A.  R.  F.  Hyslof,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
HOMER.— ILIAD.    Edited  by  W.  Leaf,  Litt.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield, 
M.A.    Books  XIII.  to  XXIV.  6s. 

  ILIAD.    Books  I.,  IX.,  XI.,  XVI.,  XXIV.     THE  STORY  OF 

ACHILLES.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  and  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.  ss. 
PLATO. -CRITO  AND  PH/EOO.  (Cc.  lvii.  to  end.)  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Kef.nk,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  EUTHYPHRO.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Bv 
C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.  is.  61.  EUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY,  CRITO,  AND 
PHEDO.  Translated  by  F.  J.  Church.  25.  6d.  net. 
THUCYDIDES.    Book  III.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  [In preparation. 

  Books  VI.  and  VII.     Edited  by  Rev.  Percival  Frost,  M.A.  With 

Map.    ^s.  6d.    Book   VI.     Edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 
Book  VII.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 
XENOPHON.-  ANABASIS.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    Book  I.    By  Rev. 
A.  S.  WAL.FOLE,  M.A.    is.  6d.    Book  I.    With  Exercises  by  E.  A.  Wells, 
M.A.  is.  fid.   Book  II.    By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d.   Book  III. 

II.  Nall,  M.A.  is.  6d.    Book  V.    By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall, 


By  Rev.  G. 
M.A.    is.  6d. 


DIVINITY. 

Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Rev.  J. 

The  Greek  Text,  with 


ST.  LUKE  S  GOSPEL. 

BOND,  M.A.     28.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 

Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Rev.  A.  Sloman.    2s.  6d. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CREEDS.    By  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclkar.    3s.  6d. 
THE  ACTS  OF   THE   APOSTLES.     The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes,    liy  T.  E. 

Page;  m.a.  is.  6d. 

  Authorised  Version.   With  Notes.    I!y  T.  E.  Pack,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 

A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY  GENERAL  SCIENCE.     By  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc.,  and  L.  M. 
JOira,  B.Sc.     ....  M.    {Adapted  to  the  London  Matriculation  Course.) 


ENGLISH. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A. 

4s.  6d.    KEY,  2S.  6d.  net. 
MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.   2s.  6d.  KEY, 

2s.  6d.  net. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
'Specially  adapted  for  the  Preliminary  and  Junior  Local  Exams.') 

WORD-BUILDING  AND  COMPOSITION.    By  S.  Wood.    Book  VII.  is. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  WRITING  ENGLISH.    By  E.  H.  Lewis,  Ph.D.    3s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  MANUAL  OF  COMPOSITION.    By  Prof.  E.  H.  Lewis.   3s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  ByG.  Saintsbury.  8s.  6d. 

BURKE. -REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  With  Intro- 
duction anl  Notes.    By  F.  G.  Selby,  M.A.  ss. 

BYRON. -CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  Edited  by  Prof.  E.  E. 
Morris    Cantos  III.  and  IV.    is.  9d. 

CHAUCER.— THE  PROLOGUE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  A.  W. 
Pollard,  M.A.  [/*  the  press. 

 THE  KNIGHT'S  TALE.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  A.  W. 

Pollard,  M  A.  [/»  tin  press. 

CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  OF  LYRICAL   POETRY.   Parti,  is. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  is.  ad.  (Contains  The  Prophecy  of  Capys,  Ivry,  and 
The  Armada.) 

MILTON.— PAR ADISE  LOST.    Books  III.  and  IV.    With  Introduction  and 

Notes.    By  M.  Macmillan,  B.A.    is.  3d.  each  ;  sewed,  is.  each. 
POEMS  OF  ENGLAND.    A  Selection  of  English  Patriotic  Poetry.   With  Notes. 

By  H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  add  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
SCOTT.— THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes.    By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Elliot,  B.A.    Cantos  I.  to. 

III.,  is.  3d.;  sewed,  is.    MARMION.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

M.  Macmillan,  B.A.    3s.  :  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deighton.    AS  YOU 

LIKE  IT,  is.  od.     HAMLET,  2s.  6d.;  sewed,  2s.    HENRY  V.,  is.  ad. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  is.  ad. 
SPENSER.  -THE  FAERIE  QUEENE.  Book  I.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  H.  M.  Percival,  M.A.    3s.;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

FRENCH   AND  GERMAN. 

CORNEILLE.  -  LE  CID.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  is. 

MERIME"E.  -COLOMBA.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  2s. 

MOLIERE.— LE  MALADE  IMAGINAIRE.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  is.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE.— CHARLES  XII.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    3s.  6d. 

THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BEST  AND  NEWEST 

SYSTEMS.    By  A.  F.  Eugene  and  H.  E.  Dukiaux.    3s.  6d.  Exercise- 

books,  in  Eight  Books,  6d.  each. 
MACMILLAN  S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

First  Year,  is.    Supplementary  Exercises  to  First  Year,  is.    Second  Year, 

2s.    Third  Year,  2s.  6d.    KEYS,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 
MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  READERS.    By  the  same.  First 

Year,  2s.  6d.   Second  Year,  2s.  6d. 
MACMILLAN'S  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.    By  the  same.    Part  I.,  2s.  6d. 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.    Part  II.,  5s.    KEY,  5s.  net. 
KROEH'S   FRENCH  COURSE.    A  Three- Year  Preparatory  Course.    By  C.  M. 

Kroeh,  A.M.  First  Year,  3s.  6d.  Second  Year,  3s.  6d.  Third  Year,  5s. 
SELECTIONS  OFjrFRENCH   IDIOMS   FOR   ENGLISH   READERS.  By 

Madame  Ph.  Plan.    With  a  Preface  by  F.  F.  Roget.    3s.  6d. 
AN   ABRIDGED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  G.  E.  Fas- 
nacht.   2S.  6d. 

a  compendious  dictionary  of  the  French  language.  By 

Prof.  Alfred  Elwall  and  Gustave  Masson.    3s.  6d. 
GOETHE.— EGMONT.    Edited  by  S.  Primer,  Ph.D.    3s.  6d. 
  HERMANN  UND  DOROTHEA.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  J.  T. 

Hatfield.    3s.  6d. 
A  GERMAN  PRIMER.    By  Otto  Siepmann.   3s.  6d.    KEY,  3s.  bd.  net. 
MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  COURSE.    By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

First  Year,  is.  6d.  Second  Year,  3s.  6d.   KEYS,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 
MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READERS.    By  the  same.  First. 

Year,  2s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.    By  the  same.    Part  I.,  2s.  6d. 

KEY,  4s.  Cd.  net. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.    By  Prof. 

Whitney  and  A.  H.  Edgren.    ss.    German-English,  3s.  6d. 
COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.    By  F.  C.  Smith.   3s.  6d. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

ELIZABETH.    By  E.  S.  Beesly.   2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  SKETCH  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Part  I.,  449-1307-  Part  II.. 
1307-1689.  Part  III.,  1689-1895.  By  E.  J.  Mathew.  M.A.  2s.  each. 
Complete,  3s.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.    By  A.  B.  Buckley,  is. 
A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  A.  B.  Buckley.  3s. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  Edith  Thompson.    2s.  6d. 
ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.    By  Prof.  T.  F.  Toi  r.  1-. 
A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.    By  J.  R.  Green,  LL.D;. 
8s.  6d.    Also  in  Four  Parts.    With  Analysis.    3s.  each.    Part  I  ,  607-1265. 
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W ?  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Never  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  celebrated  dissolution  in 
the  spring  of  1874  has  a  General  Election  been  more 
successfully  "  rushed  "  than  the  present.  Never  has 
a  Government  gone  to  the  country  with  assurance 
more  absolute  that  they  would  be  re-elected.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  equally  confident  in  1880.  He  mis- 
calculated Mr.  Gladstone's  power  to  accomplish  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  assuredly  expected  to  do  and  did. 
To-day  the  Radicals  themselves,  without  a  head  and 
without  a  policy  as  they  are,  admit  that  their  case 
is  hopeless.  This  will  be  the  first  occasion,  under 
democratic  conditions  at  least,  on  which  a  Government 
has  secured  a  new  lease  of  power  after  so  long  a  period 
in  office.  Nor  can  we  remember  an  occasion  when  the 
only  leaders  were  on  one  side.  There  is  Lprd  Salisbury 
who  represents  the  older  Toryism;  there  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain  who  represents  aggressive  Imperialism. 
Lord  Rosebery  moves  gracefully  and  confidently  in  the 
intellectual  twilight  of  the  doubting  middle-class,  but  is 
hardly  a  leader  at  the  moment. 

Lord  Rosebery  indeed  is  the  enigma  of  the  situation. 
He  is  the  great  advocate  of  continuity  in  Imperial 
policy  and  his  sympathies  will  be  with  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  appeal  which  they  make  in 
their  election  addresses  for  continuity  of  policy  in 
South  _  Africa.  But  he  makes  no  sign,  whilst  Liberal 
Imperialism,  for  which  his  name  stands,  only  serves  to 
emphasise  the  divisions  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition. 
In  any  case  Lord  Rosebery  would  probably  not  be 
particularly  anxious  to  resume  the  leadership  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Perks  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  on  the  other.  Nor  could  he  hope  to 
unite  the  party.  The  declaration  by  one  section  that 
the  Radicals  were  not  opposed  to  the  war  but  to  the 
diplomacy  that  preceded  it,  nor  to  annexation  which  is 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  destruction  of  the  machinery 
of  Government  in  the  two  Republics,  only  stirs  another 
section  to  assert  that  the  Radicals  did  object  to  the 
war  and  do  object  to  annexation.  As  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
says  many  who  assent  do  so  perforce  and  reluctantly. 
In  other  words  they  would  recant  as  readily  as  they 
approved.  We  know  what  Mr.  John  Morley  thinks  of 
Liberal  Imperialism.    He  pronounces  for  "Liberalism 


and  common  sense."  What  Mr.  Morley  regards  as 
common  sense,  the  majority  of  electors,  we  venture  to 
believe,  will  regard  as  Imperial  surrender. 

Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  between 
them  have  probably  summarised  all  there  is  to  be  said 
by  the  Radicals  against  the  Government.  Their  attack 
does  not  amount  to  much.  The  Government  have 
determined,  say  their  critics,  to  appeal  to  the  country 
on  an  incomplete  register  in  order  to  narrow  the 
issue  down  to  one  question.  They  are  supposed  to 
fear  the  consequences  of  awaiting  another  year,  when 
the  register  would  be  different  and  the  war  enthusiasm 
perhaps  have  evaporated.  It  is  a  little  amusing  to  the 
mere  Tory  to  be  told  in  one  breath  that  of  course  the 
Government  is  entitled  to  go  to  the  country  when  it 
pleases  and  in  the  next  that  the  Government's  great 
offence  is  that  it  chooses  to  go  to  the  country  now. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  exordium  denied  that  the  Radicals 
shrink  from  the  appeal,  and  in  his  peroration  admitted 
that  they  have  no  chance  of  a  majority.  If  it  requires 
courage — which  we  can  only  admire — to  fight  a  battle 
in  the  full  consciousness  that  failure  is  inevitable,  it 
requires  another  sort  of  courage — which  his  friends  will 
not  admire — to  admit  that  the  Radical  party  does  not 
contain  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  strong  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Gladstone's  latest  speech  supplies  the  best 
argument  we  have  yet  seen  for  giving  the  Government 
the  majority  they  ask  for. 

In  the  midst  of  electioneering  commonplaces  the 
speech  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  to  his  constituents  on 
Thursday  at  Clougher  comes  with  startling  effect.  His 
theme  was  the  utter  breakdown  of  that  system  of  land 
legislation  for  Ireland  which  Mr.  Gladstone  at  various 
times  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  persisted  in  declaring 
was  at  last  to  settle  the  Irish  question.  Land  courts, 
the  fixing  of  rents,  and  all  the  costly  and  cumbrous 
machinery  of  the  Land  Acts  have  become,  as  Mr. 
Russell  said,  intolerable  in  the  opinion  of  every  second 
man  in  the  country.  They  furnish  grievances  to  the 
Nationalists  ;  they  so  exasperate  loyalists  that  they  turn 
and  rend  their  own  friends  in  forgetfulness  of  the  larger 
issue  of  Unionism  to  which  they  are  pledged.  There  is 
no  alternative  but  the  introduction  of  a  large  measure 
of  compulsory  land  purchase,  and  the  amount  necessary 
Mr.  Russell  estimates  will  be  ^120,000,000.  Into  the 
considerations  which  have  led  him  to  propose  this  solu- 
tion, though  he  says  he  at  first  stood  aghast  at  it,  we 
cannot  enter  here.  The  important  thing  is  to  note  that 
this  great  subject  is  proposed  by  a  member  of  the 
Government  as  a  vital  issue  of  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. 
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If  Lord  Roberts'  telegram  from  Nelspruit,  dated 
19  September,  had  been  designed  for  electioneering 
purposes  it  could  not  have  come  more  opportunely  for 
the  Government.  "There  is  nothing  now  left  of  the 
Boer  army  but  a  few  marauding  bands."  On  the  eve 
of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
country  on  the  khaki  issue,  comes  news  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  forces  that  have  kept  the  British  army  hard 
at  work  for  eleven  months  past.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  war  is  over  and  the  hour  of  Lord  Roberts' 
departure  from  South  Africa  is  already  under  discussion. 
As  has  happened  everywhere  since  he  left  Paardeberg, 
the  last  of  Lord  Roberts'  series  of  advances  has 
swept  all  before  it.  It  proved  as  irresistible  in  the 
difficult  country  between  Pretoria  and  the  Portuguese 
frontier  as  over  the  veldt  between  Bloemfontein  and 
Pretoria.  All  that  remains  of  what  was  General  Botha's 
army  has  found  asylum  either  in  Portuguese  territory  or 
in  the  Lembobo  hills.  The  plight  of  the  Boers  who  are 
still  at  large  must  be  pitiable.  Great  hauls  of  rolling 
stock,  provisions,  and  ammunition  have  been  made  by 
General  French,  in  the  north-east  by  Lord  Methuen 
and  others.  Mr.  Kruger  will  find  his  way  to  Europe 
on  a  Dutch  warship,  but  Mr.  Steyn  is  reported  to  be 
moving  south  in  order  to  encourage  the  guerilla  bands. 
He  also  had  better  seek  Dutch  hospitality  ere  it  is  too 
ate. 

It  may  be  taken  as  pretty  well  settled  that  the 
suicidal  policy  proposed  by  Russia  of  evacuating 
Peking  has  collapsed.  Of  England  and  Germany's 
intention  to  remain  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  and 
the  American  Minister  at  Peking,  Mr.  Conger,  is  pro- 
testing with  all  his  might  against  the  proposals  of 
Russia  which  the  United  States  were  only  too  ready  to 
accept  as  an  easy  way  out  of  certain  electioneering 
difficulties.  Russia  is  really  now  "  saving  her  face  "  by 
a  pretence  of  moving  from  Peking,  but  she  will  not  in 
fact  depart  and  leave  a  strong  force  of  the  other  Powers 
there.  With  this  initial  and  unnecessary  obstructive 
proposal  out  of  the  way  there  is  some  chance  of 
seriously  setting  about  the  real  difficulty  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Government.  Count  von  Billow's 
circular  raises  a  preliminary  question  of  quite  another 
kind  and  there  is  nothing  in  Chinese  affairs  as  they 
at  present  stand  so  satisfactory  as  the  acquiescence 
with  which  its  proposals  have  been  received  by  public 
opinion  throughout  Europe. 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  negotiations  it  demands 
that  those  persons  must  be  delivered  up  who  are  proved 
to  have  been  the  original  and  actual  instigators  of  the 
outrages  against  international  law  perpetrated  in 
Peking.  This  hits  the  Empress,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  personal  punishment  designed 
for  such  personages  as  Prince  Tuan  and  Yung-Lu  is 
intended  to  apply  to  her  case.  The  Chinese  negotiators 
are  said  in  a  message  from  Shanghai  to  be  prepared  to 
offer  Prince  Tuan  and  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  Clan  as 
a  sacrifice,  and  to  submit  to  the  Dowager  Empress  being 
shorn  of  all  power  and  influence.  In  her  case  we  have 
before  taken  the  view  that  this  would  be  sufficient. 
Yung-Lu  happens  to  be  one  of  the  negotiators  and  he 
is  a  principal  offender.  The  German  proposal  to  ensure 
punishment  before  negotiation  has  the  advantage  of 
preventing  him  and  his  fellow-malefactors  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  settlement.  It  is  the  proper  and 
rational  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  view  of  the  present  calls  on  Russian  finances, 
there  may  be  something  premature  or  diplomatic  in  the 
report  that  the  new  Central  Asiatic  Railway  connecting 
Orenberg  and  Tashkhend  will  be  started  at  once.  The 
strategical  and  commercial  value  however  of  such  a 
line  is  undoubted  and  its  construction  is  only  a  matter 
of  time.  It  will  bring  the  European  and  Siberian 
systems  directly  into  connexion  with  the  lines  traversing 
Central  Asia  and  avoid  the  inconvenient  transhipment 
and  long  circuit  by  the  Caspian  route.  Railway  com- 
munication with  the  Afghan  frontier  and  the  approaches 
to  India  will  be  much  shortened.  Alternative  routes  have 
been  projected  for  this  purpose.  One  would  start  from 
S;iratof  on  the  Volga  or  Alexandrof  Gai,  run  west  of 
the  Aral  Sea  through  Khiva  and  connect  with  the 
Trans-Caspian  Railway  at  Charjui.    The  other  starting 


from  Orenberg  would  pass  east  of  the  Aral  Sea  and 
connect  at  Tashkhend.  The  former  at  one  time  seemed 
the  favourite  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  latter  has 
been  finally  adopted.  The  present  announcement  may 
mean  no  more  than  this. 

The  news  that  the  General  Election  is  to  take  place 
immediately  was  expected  in  Paris,  and  did  not  there- 
fore provoke  much  comment.  The  graver  newspapers 
deplore  the  event  as  "immoral"  and  predict  that,  as 
Imperialism  is  rampant  in  England,  the  Conservative 
party  with  its  "sinister  chief,  Mr.  Chamberlain  "  will 
obtain  a  formidable  majority.  The  Nationalist  sheets, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  unanimously  violent  and 
abusive,  and  think  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  turn  pale — 
"  if  he  can  display  that  amount  of  emotion" — when 
Europe  gives  evidence  of  her  "hatred"  and  "con- 
tempt "  for  that  statesman  by  enthusiastically  welcoming 
the  "noble"  Mr.  Kruger.  They  also  agree  that  the 
position  of  Government  will  be  stronger  than  ever 
after  the  elections,  and  declare  that  a  time  of  uninter- 
rupted trouble  is  in  store  for  England.  Only  M.  Valfrey 
in  the  "  Figaro  "  goes  at  all  deeply  into  the  question, 
but  even  he,  like  his  confrere  in  the  "Temps,"  does  not 
appear  to  realise  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  Radicals. 

M.  Grebauval,  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris,  has  acted  wisely  in  abandoning  his  much 
talked  about  banquet.  For  the  last  three  weeks  he  has 
received  the  coldest  refusals  to  his  invitation  from  the 
provincial  mayors,  and  not  more  than  i,6oo  guests — 
against  23,000  who  will  assist  at  the  feast  offered  by 
the  Government — would  have  dined  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  At  the  last  moment  he  hoped  to  get  out  of  his 
predicament  by  inviting  M.  Loubet,  but  the  President 
declined  in  the  stiffest  terms  through  his  secretary,  and 
M.  Grdbauval,  foiled  on  all  sides,  recognised  that  the 
only  way  to  escape  further  rebuffs  was  to  cancel  his 
invitations.  As  a  result  of  this  collapse  the  Lord  Mayor 
will  not  pay  his  promised  visit  to  Paris  ;  and,  since  his 
presence  would  have  been  appreciated  by  the  people, 
we  regret  that  he  has  indefinitely  postponed  his  trip 
across  the  Channel.  The  whole  affair  shows  that  the 
Nationalist  party  is  not  as  popular  in  France  as  people 
imagine,  and  that  the  position  of  M.  Loubet  and  the 
Cabinet  is  stronger  than  ever.  Months  must  pass  before 
Parisians  will  forget  M.  Grebauval's  "  banquet  " — it  is 
already  the  joke  of  the  hour  ;  and  the  Nationalists,  while 
suffering  from  this  blow,  suffered  again  on  Thursday 
when  the  State  and  Army  exchanged  compliments  at 
Armilly  and  M.  Loubet — after  being  pointedly  called 
the  "  supreme  chief  of  the  Army  "  by  General  Andre" — 
declared  that  the  relationship  between  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Army  was  strong  enough  to 
render  all  efforts  of  estranging  them  quite  fruitless. 

The  proprietors  of  the  "  side-shows"  in  the  Exhibition 
are  still  at  war  with  M.  Millerand,  and  are  clamouring 
for  the  reduction  of  their  rents.  Ever  since  April  they 
have  been  conscious  that  only  an  uninterrupted  run  of 
success  could  enable  them  to  realise  profits  after  paying 
for  their  sites  and  expenses,  and,  as  they  have  been  un- 
successful from  first  to  last,  some  are  burdened  with 
debt  while  others  proclaim  themselves  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  If  M.  Millerand  refuses  to 
come  to  terms,  the  "side-show"  proprietors  threaten 
to  close  their  houses  :  and  this  would  mean  the  end  of 
the  Rue  de  Paris.  We  cannot  think,  however,  that  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  will  fail  to  appreciate  their 
grievances,  particularly  when  the  Exhibition  has  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life.  The  last  two  weeks  have  been 
exceedingly  successful  ;  but  it  is  again  observed  that, 
while  German,  American  and  Russian  visitors  are  to 
be  encountered  everywhere,  the  number  of  English 
tourists  is  remarkably  small.  Hotels,  however,  are 
said  to  be  full,  and  their  proprietors,  who  were  servile  a 
month  ago,  now  assume  a  contemptuous  air.  But  the 
flats  that  were  to  have  let  for  fabulous  sums  are  empty  ; 
and  even  if  the  Exhibition  continues  to  attract  as  many 
people  in  October  as  it  has  in  the  first  three  weeks  of 
September,  Paris  will  not  be  satisfied  when  M.  Picard 
has  at  last  to  present  his  balance-sheet. 

Mr.  Bryan's  programme  amounts  to  a  protest  against 
all  things  big,  whether  bossism,  trusts  or  imperialism. 
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He  takes  his  stand  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  both  as  it 
affects  American  expansion  and  European  rights  in 
American  waters.  He  is  not  satisfied  that  the  adminis- 
tration which  has  yielded  to  the  allurements  of  the 
colonial  idea  can  be  trusted  to  respect  the  independence 
of  Cuba,  and  he  objects  to  surrendering  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  European  alliances  any  of  the  special  advantages 
derived  from  American  institutions  and  "  location."  Mr. 
Bryan  is  apprehensive  lest  the  ideas  which  have  lent 
"  peculiar  charm  "  to  the  history  of  America  should  be 
abandoned  as  the  result  of  a  policy  of  adventure. 
"The  nation,"  he  says,  "would  find  it  a  long  and 
laborious  task  to  regain  its  proud  position  among  the 
nations,  if  under  the  stress  of  temptation  it  should 
repudiate  self-evident  truths  proclaimed  by  its  heroic 
ancestors,  sacredly  treasured  during  a  career  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  time."  The  American  people 
are  hardly  as  level-headed  as  they  are  generally  credited 
with  being  if  they  are  caught  by  claptrap  of  this  sort. 
Mr.  Bryan's  rhetoric  will  not  carry  much  weight  with 
electors  who  went  into  ecstasies  over  the  achievements 
of  Admiral  Dewey.  Heroic  contemporaries  will  mean 
at  least  as  much  to  them  as  heroic  ancestors. 

Attention  is  being  given,  and  none  too  soon,  to  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  Canada  is  in 
danger  of  being  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  patriotism 
in  grantingthe  inter-imperial  preferential  tariff.  Germany 
is  demanding  the  exclusion  of  Canada  from  the  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  which  will  be  provided  for 
in  the  forthcoming  commercial  treaty  between  the  two 
Powers.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  preposterous 
demand  is  that  Canada,  since  she  gives  a  preference  in 
her  markets  to  English  and  colonial  imports,  does  not 
give  Germany  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  The 
allegation  is  false.  Canada  does  give  Germany  most- 
favoured-nation treatment.  She  has  one  tariff  applicable 
to  all  foreign  countries  alike  ;  any  tariff  arrangements 
she  may  make  with  Great  Britain  and  the  sister 
states  of  her  own  Empire  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  That  is  a  purely  domestic  matter,  just  as  much 
as  is  the  free  trade  subsisting  between  the  various 
States  of  the  German  Zollverein,  and  German)'  has  no 
more  right  to  demand  a  share  in  this  domestic  prefer- 
ence than  we  have  to  demand  that  our  merchandise 
sent  to  Prussia  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  merchandise  sent  to  Prussia  from  Bavaria  or 
Hanover.  The  matter  is  vital  to  the  development  of 
real  imperialism. 

In  a  somewhat  belated  report  on  Barbados  in  1899 
Mr.  Ralph  Williams  indicates  the  only  direction  in  which 
the  West  Indian  sugar  industry  can  be  saved  from  ex- 
tinction. Heabandons  the  idea  that  anything  will  be  done 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  protect  cane  from  the 
unfair  competition  of  bounty-fed  beet.  It  remains 
therefore  for  the  local  authorities  to  take  action  and 
this  he  demands  should  be  taken  immediately.  The 
planters  have  to  improve  their  methods  of  production 
and  distribution,  but  to  do  that  money  is  required. 
Mr.  Williams  suggests  three  ways  in  which  the  local 
Government  can  assist  the  industry  :  (1)  By  guarantee- 
ing a  loan  to  groups  of  planters,  (2)  by  erecting  a 
central  factory  under  State  control  to  which  the  planters 
would  send  their  canes,  (3)  by  the  turning  of  such 
Government  factory  into  an  open  shop  from  which  the 
sugar  could  be  sold,  the  State  and  the  planters  sharing 
the  profits.  At  the  moment  the  West  Indian  sugar 
industry  is  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  American 
market,  but  with  the  development  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  under  the  American  flag,  the  advantage  will  dis- 
appear. It  behoves  the  planters  and  the  State  to  move 
ere  it  is  too  late  to  save  what  remains  of  the  staple  of 
West  Indian  life. 

Two  official  announcements  this  week  are  proof  of 
the  interest  which  the  Queen  takes  in  the  colonies. 
With  the  first  batch  of  Imperial  troops  which  it  is 
possible  to  send  home  from  South  Africa  will  arrive 
representatives  of  the  colonial  contingents,  who  will 
become  the  guests  of  the  nation.  If  circumstances 
permit,  as  we  trust  they  may,  Her  Majesty  will  not  only 
inspect  the  colonial  troops  but  will1  present)  them  with 


colours  commemorative  of  the  part  they  have  played  in 
the  campaign.  Not  less  significant  is  the  decision  to 
send  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  to  Australia 
next  spring  when  His  Royal  Highness  will  open  in 
the  Queen's  name  the  first  Commonwealth  Parliament. 
This  mark  of  favour — a  mark  which  the  colonies  con- 
cerned will  duly  appreciate — is  a  direct  result  of  the 
devotion  shown  by  Australia  in  the  South  African 
crisis.  Australia  however  it  is  important  to  remember 
is  not  exceptional  in  that  respect.  Other  colonies  have 
been  equally  staunch  in  their  loyalty,  and  for  the 
reasons  indicated  elsewhere  we  hope  that  at  no  distant 
date  royal  visits  will  be  paid  to  New  Zealand,  to 
Canada  and  to  South  Africa.  The  occasion  in  Australia 
is  of  course  very  special  but  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
any  ground  for  jealousy  were  permitted  to  exist  in 
other  quarters  which  merit  royal  favours  equally  with 
Australia. 

Popular  feeling  has  scarcely  yet  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  amusement  over  the  intention  of  certain  laundry  pro- 
prietors to  introduce  Chinese  labour.  Yet  an  invasion 
of  the  lower-class  Chinese  in  force,  of  which  this  may  be 
the  beginning,  will  do  workmen  more  harm  than  the 
"open  door"  would  do  good.  Chinese  immigration 
has  had  to  be  regulated  in  Australia  and  America,  and 
it  is  appalling  to  think  that  in  our  older  towns  there 
may  be  fresh  hordes  of  low-type  humanity  added  to  the 
swarms  that  have  turned  some  of  our  working-class 
quarters  into  filthy  slums.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  if  anything  could  reconcile  us  to  Chinese  competi- 
tion with  our  own  people  it  would  be  that  the  sphere  of 
action  is  to  be  the  laundries.  These  are  at  present  the 
despair  and  the  execration  of  the  middle-class  house- 
keeper ;  their  charges  are  atrocious,  and  their  treatment 
of  linen  terrible.  Is  the  action  of  the  employers  a 
protest  against  the  shiftlessness  of  the  employed,  or  are 
the  employed  sweated  and  still  further  to  be  victimised 
in  a  hopeless  competition  with  the  cheapest  of  cheap 
labour  ?  Better  laundries  we  must  have,  but  the  Chinese 
experiment  is  a  desperate  remedy.  The  matter  is 
important  enough  for  an  inquiry  by  the  Home  Office. 

Liverpool  has  been  described  as  an  Irish  city  in 
England.  The  Welsh  however  claim,  we  believe,  to 
have  built  it,  their  language  is  frequently  to  be  heard 
in  its  chapels  and  streets,  particularly  on  Sundays. 
Therefore  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  holding 
the  National  Eisteddfod  there.  The  Eisteddfod  appears 
to  have  been  fairly  successful  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
gathering  seems  to  be  losing  its  Keltic  character  and  to 
be  in  danger  of  sinking  into  something  not  unlike  the 
Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs.  In  the  circumstances  the 
protest  made  by  the  audience  against  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  rule  of  giving  the  adjudications  both  in  Welsh 
and  English  was  quite  justifiable.  Possibly  the  indig- 
nation was  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  on  two 
successive  days  the  choirs  of  the  land  of  song  were 
forced  to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Saxon  singers. 

Several  meetings  were  held  during  the  Eisteddfod  ; 
one  of  them  in  connexion  with  the  "  Prince  Llewellyn 
memorial."  Nothing  is  more  curious  about  Wales  than 
its  utter  absence  of  historical  memorials.  Recently 
however  a  movement  was  initiated  with  the  sup- 
port of  Lords  Bute  and  Kenyon  and  many  Welsh 
M.P.'s  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Edward 
Longshanks'  ill-starred  antagonist.  Proper  feeling 
would  suggest  a  Keltic  cross  or  memorial  either  by  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  where  the  Prince  fell,  or  in  Abbey 
Cwm-Hir  where  his  body  rests  or  perhaps  in  the  silent 
village  of  Aberfraw  in  Anglesea,  where  the  palace  of 
his  kingly  line  is  buried  beneath  the  sand.  Frincipal 
Reichel  of  Bangor  University  College  and  certain  others 
propose  a  gold  medal  to  be  called  the  Llewellyn  Medal 
and  to  be  competed  for  annually  under  the  control  of  the 
Welsh  University  East  Court.  The  proposal  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  Welsh  educational  authorities.  There 
is  no  objection  to  their  teaching  Welsh  history  ;  we 
wish  they  would.  But  their  services  to  Wales  hardly 
justify  their  taking  toll  or  claiming  direction  of  every 
Welsh  movement.  The  author  of  "  Aylwin  "  has  done 
more  to  reveal  the  charm  of  Welsh  life  to  the  educated 
public  than  all  the  professional  educationalists  of 
Wales. 
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We  notice  a  presumably  grave  announcement  in  the 
"  Standard"  "that  in  naval  circles  at  Portsmouth  the 
impression  prevails  that  the  new  Royal  yacht  '  Victoria 
and  Albert '  which  is  now  in  dock  may  be  placed  by  her 
Majesty  at  the  disposal  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  for  their  voyage  to  Australia  next  spring."  Nothing 
is  more  improbable  than  that  this  view  is  held  in  naval 
circles  or  more  unlikely  than  that  either  the  Queen  or  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  will  ever  use  the  yacht  on  a  lengthy 
voyage.  If  the  Royal  party  started  in  the  spring  the 
vessel  would  not  carry  them  to  their  destination  in 
time  for  the  function  they  are  to  attend  ;  as  she  would 
need  more  coal  than  she  could  carry.  The  yacht  was 
designed  and  built  by  the  Admiralty  and  it  is  idle  to 
disguise  that  a  failure  is  the  result.  When  launched 
she  was  topheavy  and  now,  after  being  tinkered  to  the 
extent  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  public  money, 
she  is  nothing  better  than  a  makeshift. 

The  Greeks  have  a  saying  that  a  drop  of  luck  is 
better  than  a  pint  of  skill.  The  fall  and  rise  of  Sir 
Alfred  Newton  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  worship  of 
luck.  Last  November  Sir  Charles  Hall,  in  his  capacity 
of  Recorder,  introduced  Mr.  Newton  to  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  as  the  Lord  Mayor  elect.  Lord  Russell 
proceeded  to  harangue  Mr.  Newton  on  the  iniquities  of 
company-promotion,  and  hoped  that  he  intended  to 
take  legal  proceedings  immediately  in  order  to  clear 
his  character.  The  unhappy  Mayor  seemed  to  be  on 
the  razor-edge  of  ruin,  when  suddenly  his  luck  turned. 
The  legal  proceedings  cleared  the  characters  if  they 
emptied  the  pockets  of  those  concerned.  The  Queen 
visited  the  City  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  her  loyal 
subjects  in  the  hour  of  disaster.  Mr.  Newton  became 
a  baronet,  and  organised  the  C.I.V.  corps.  Sir  Alfred 
stood  upon  the  balcony  of  the  Mansion  House  and 
stirred  the  plaudits  of  the  citizens.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Recorder  are  dead,  and  Sir  Alfred 
Newton  pauses  on  the  threshold  of  Parliament. 

During  the  past  week  markets  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, with  the  exception  of  that  of  American  Rails, 
have  been  steady.  Every  sign,  however,  of  an 
approaching  increase  in  business  has  disappeared,  and 
the  activity  of  the  last  few  weeks,  which  some  people 
look  on  as  a  budding  boom,  has  fizzled  out.  Now  that 
the  war  in  South  Africa  is  virtually  at  an  end,  the  public 
seem  in  no  hurry  to  acquire  an  interest  in  South  African 
shares,  either  speculative  or  otherwise.  It  cannot 
too  often  be  insisted  on  that  until  the  mines  are 
again  in  working  order  there  can  be  no  incentive  to 
create  a  demand  for  these  shares  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  modify  this  view.  Rand  Mines  the  bell-wether  of 
the  South  African  market  which  last  week  touched  42! 
were  yesterday  quoted  at  41^,  and  other  shares  have 
reacted  in  proportion.  In  Australian  mines  Brownhills 
have  suffered  a  further  fall  to  5$.  On  the  other  hand  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  has  been  firm,  Lake  Views 
showing  a  rise  of  i  at  14J. 

A  heavy  fall  has  taken  place  in  American  Rails 
averaging  from  2  to  3  dollars,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
bears  in  Wall  Street  have  been  having  matters  all  their 
own  way.  Persistent  rumours  of  an  extension  of  the 
strike  movement  and  of  dearer  money  have  not  en- 
couraged any  support  on  this  side — indeed  dealings  in  the 
American  market  have  been  at  a  standstill.  Atchison 
Preference  have  fallen  3  dollars  to  69^,  Milwaukees 
3  dollars  to  114,  Louisvilles  2  dollars  to  72^,  and  Unions 
3^  dollars  to  55$.  There  has  been  but  little  change 
in  the  prices  of  English  Railway  stocks  in  spite  of 
uniformly  good  traffic  returns.  In  the  South  American 
market  Argentine  Government  securities  have  not 
changed,  but  those  of  Brazil  have  been  weak,  the  cause 
being  at  hand  in  the  failure  of  more  than  one  Brazilian 
bank.  The  rumour  that  Government  assistance  will  be 
lent  to  ease  the  financial  crisis  created  has  given  a  better 
tone  to  the  market.  Brazil  Funds  have  recovered  to 
84J  and  Brazil  1889  to  64),.  Indian  Railway  securities 
have  of  late  been  creeping  up  on  investment  buying 
Madras  5  per  cent,  at  148  and  Bombay-Barocla  at  175 
showing  a  considerable  rise  on  the  prices  of  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Ihere  has  been  no  change  of  importance  in  Eng- 
lish (iovernment  stocks,  the  War  Loan  closing  yester- 
day at      premium  and  Consols  at  98ft. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DISRAELI. 

IN  deciding  to  dissolve  at  this  moment  Lord  Salisburv 
relies  on  an  instinct  as  sound  as  that  to  which  Lord 
Palmerston  trusted  in  1857  when  he  appealed  to  the 
nation  against  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Commons  on 
the  China  war.  Then  as  now  British  honour,  British 
prestige,  British  interests  were  involved,  and  now 
as  then  a  verdict  on  the  war  issue  and  the  war 
issue  alone  is  asked  for.  Cobden  and  Bright  and 
other  extreme  members  of  the  anti-war  party,  were 
ejected  from  Parliament  and  Palmerston  returned 
in  triumph.  Lord  Salisbury's  risk  of  an  adverse 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  small, 
whilst  the  issue  in  South  Africa  is  of  vastly  greater 
importance  than  was  the  issue  in  China  forty-three 
years  ago.  Naturally  the  Radicals  do  not  like  the 
prospect.  The  generai  election  will  be  a  final  trial 
of  strength  between  the  ideals  of  Disraeli  and  of 
Gladstone  and  they  foresee  that  the  triumph  will  be 
Disraeli's.  Their  protestation  that  it  is  a  wicked  and 
cowardly  libel  to  suggest  that  the  Opposition  would 
reverse  the  policy  of  annexation,  which  is  the  logical 
and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  war,  will  carry  no  weight 
in  the  polling  booths.  Electors  will  remember  the 
pledge  to  the  same  purpose  in  18*0  and  how  it  was 
broken  a  year  later,  with  results  that  are  writ  in 
characters  of  blood  and  shame  on  twenty  years  of 
South  African  history.  Is  it  likely  that  the  country  will 
afford  the  Radicals  an  opportunity  to  repeat  in  1901  the 
costly  blunder  of  1881  ? 

The  Empire  is  face  to  face  with  problems  on  which 
its  future  largely  rests.  For  the  next  year  or  two 
Parliament  will  find  its  time  absorbed  in  dealing 
with  South  Africa  and  the  reforms  in  the  army 
which  South  Africa  has  shown  to  be  imperatively 
necessary.  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  will  seek 
in  vain  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  electors  aside 
to  questions  of  social  reform.  To  ask  what  have 
the  present  Government  done,  and  what  are  they  likely 
to  do,  for  the  people  is  not  so  much  to  the  point  as  to 
inquire  why  the  Government  have  not  accomplished  more 
in  that  direction.  The  explanation  is  they  have  been  en- 
gaged so  largely  in  retrieving  the  Empire  from  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  Radical  mismanagement  during  the 
years  1881-1885.  Mr.  Gladstone  surrendered  the  Soudan 
as  he  surrendered  the  Transvaal  and  as  he  would  have 
surrendered  the  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That 
the  bag  and  baggage  policy  in  North  and  South  Africa 
meant  one  of  two  things  was  foretold  by  Lord  Salisbury 
and  others.  Either  the  Transvaal  and  the  Soudan 
would  have  to  be  reclaimed  or  the  decadence  of  the 
Empire,  with  chaos  in  Egypt  and  ignominious  dis- 
missal from  South  Africa,  would  be  inevitable.  In  1879 
Mr.  Gladstone  adopted  as  a  maxim  that  whatever  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  done  was  wrong  and  must  be  undone. 
Imperial  necessity  has  compelled  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
late  nineties  to  make  at  least  as  complete  a  reversal  of 
all  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  in  the  early  eighties.  When 
not  thus  engaged,  he  has  been  occupied  with  other 
Imperial  work  which  the  Radicals  have  sought 
unjustly  and  ineffectually  to  brand  as  jingoism.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  not  responsible  for  the  trouble  with 
America  over  Venezuela  ;  he  was  not  responsible  for 
the  German  Emperor's  telegram  to  President  Kruger  ; 
he  is  not  responsible  for  what  has  happened  in  China, 
however  much  there  may  be  in  his  diplomacy  to  criti- 
cise. Hence  it  is  strange  not  that  the  social  record  of 
the  Government  is  small  but  that  it  is  so  good.  When 
we  are  assured  by  the  authors,  patrons,  and  relicts  of 
the  now  almost  forgotten  Newcastle  programme  that 
social  legislation  cannot  be  expected  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment they  are  probably  right.  That  Parliament  will 
concentrate  its  energies  on  Imperial  defence,  and  when 
the  army  and  South  Africa  have  been  placed  on  a  satis- 
factory basis,  a  new  appeal  will  possibly  be  made  to  the 
country  for  a  mandate  on  social  lines.  That  may  happen 
in  the  course  of  the  next  three  or  four  years.  Whether 
the  Radicals  in  that  time  will  have  found  a  common 
policy  and  a  common  head  is  a  point  on  which  we  would 
rather  maintain  a  wise  silence.  Of  a  party  which  has 
been  at  sixes  and  sevens  during  the  years  when  its 
strength  should  have  been  greatest,  it  is  neither  sate 
nor  profitable  to  speculate.    It  remains  as  we  said 
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three  weeks  ago  for  "the  electors  to  decide  on  the 
broad  issue  whether  or  not  the  Imperial  policy  of  the 
present  administration  shall  be  affirmed,  whether  at 
this  critical  juncture  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  shall 
be  entrusted  to  a  party  which  counts  among'  its  leaders 
Mr.  John  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  among 
its  rank  and  file  Messrs.  Labouchere,  Ellis  and  Clark." 

British  democracy  has  happily  disappointed  the 
gloomy  forebodings  with  which  the  agricultural 
labourers'  enfranchisement  was  hailed  in  1885.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  was  not  the  only  thinker  who  re- 
garded—  and  as  it  has  proved  rightly  regarded — 
Imperialism  and  Radicalism  as  incompatible.  Lord 
Rosebery  attempted  to  blend  the  two  to  his  own  discom- 
fiture. To  argue  from  the  inability  of  Radicalism  to 
dissociate  itself  from  sectional  and  narrow  purposes  that 
the  Empire  was  in  danger  was  to  confound  Radicalism 
with  the  nation.  The  truth  is  the  nation  has  risen 
magnificently  to  the  Imperial  opportunities  which  the 
Radicals  have  never  understood.  Imperialism  has 
proved  the  despair  of  Radicalism.  After  the  passing  of 
the  last  Reform  Bill  the  general  opinion  was,  as  Lord 
George  Hamilton  pointed  out  a  fortnight  ago,  that  the 
Tories  would  be  out  of  office  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
directly  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  misunderstanding  of  the 
forces  he  had  called  into  existence  that  the  Tories, 
assisted  by  Radical  and  Whig  dissentients,  got  the 
chance  which  has  enabled  them  to  hold  office  for  no 
less  than  twelve  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  Just  as 
the  Whigs  were  scared  by  the  results  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill  into  something  verging  on  reaction,  so 
the  Radicals  who  passed  the  third  Reform  Bill  by 
their  excesses  drove  into  the  arms  of  the  Tories  the 
more  level-headed  of  their  own  friends.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  as  ready  to  surrender  in  personal 
matters  as  he  was  in  political  and  Imperial,  he  would 
have  withdrawn  Home  Rule  and  secured  the  return  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hartington  to  the  Radical 
fold.  Instead  he  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating at  its  worth  the  constructive  and  progressive 
genius  of  Tory  democracy  with  its  watchwords,  Im- 
perium  et  Libertas,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  inspired 
but  sought  too  early  to  inculcate.  It  was  on  Tory 
democratic  principles  that  Lord  Salisbury  fought  the 
election  of  1886,  1892  and  1895 ;  and  it  is  on  Tory 
democratic  principles  that  he  will  fight  to-day.  The 
Radicals  have  in  turn  threatened  the  Empire,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Church.  If  the  Unionists  have  pre- 
served all  three  intact  they  owe  their  success  to  the 
same  patriotism  and  good  sense  to  which  they  appeal 
now  with  complete  confidence  that  the  verdict  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the  case  and  the 
weight  of  the  evidence.  It  is  a  Radical  grievance  that 
the  election  is  to  be  fought  on  the  old  register. 
Rather  it  ought  to  be  a  cause  for  congratulation.  The 
smaller  the  numbers  who  go  to  the  polls  the  smaller 
the  Unionist  majorities.  Never  since  the  people  in- 
sisted that  the  navy  should  be  made  efficient  has  there 
been  such  an  approach  to  unanimity  as  there  is  to-day. 
The  only  danger  to  Unionists  lies  in  the  apathy  which  is 
bred  of  over-confidence  that  victory  is  assured. 


PUNISHING  THE  GUILTY. 

*T"HE  German  Emperor  has  expressed  in  plain  and 
straightforward  language  the  essential  fact  of  the 
situation  in  China  ;  the  necessity  of  punishing  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  outrages  against  humanity 
and  civilisation  in  North  China.     Personal  indictment 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  despatch  intended  to  affirm  a 
L    diplomatic  proposition,  but  no  such  consideration  need 
\  deter  us  from  mentioning  the  names  of  Prince  Tuan  and 
1  Tung  Fuh-siang,  of  Kang  Yi  and  Yu  Hsien  and  Li 
Ping-heng  as  having  been  designated  by  public  opinion 
in  China  as  the  criminals.    Convincing'evidence  to  this 
effect  has  been  placed  before  our  readers  from  time  to 
time  ;  but  a  narrative  which  has  been  supplied  lately  to 
the  "  North  China  Herald  "  by  an  official  who  was  not 
only  resident  in  Peking  but  an  actor,  apparently,  in 
the  drama,  surpasses  in  explicitness  anything  that  has 
yet  been  told.    We  see  the  Imperial  Council  divided 
into  two  groups,  consisting  respectively  of  the  Empress 
and  the  Manchu  members,  and  the  Emperor  and  the 


Chinese.  At  the  beginning,  when  they  were  engaged 
in  slaying  and  pillaging  native  converts,  and  setting  fire 
to  their  churches  and  houses,  the  Boxers  did  not  venture 
to  appear  inside  Peking.  The  Chinese  members 
succeeded  indeed,  at  a  council  held  on  6  June  at  which 
the  Manchus  happened  to  be  in  a  minority,  in  persuading 
the  Empress  to  appoint  commissioners  to  go  out  and 
order  them  to  disperse.  Fearing,  however,  that  this 
"  might  possibly  spoil  his  cherished  plans  of  massacring 
all  the  foreigners  in  Peking,  Kang  Yi  persuaded  her  to 
allow  him  to  go  after  them  ;  "  and  he  did  so,  on  his 
own  mission — "which  was  to  tell  them  to  continue 
their  work  as  they  had  the  approval  of  the  Empress 
Dowager."  On  the  following  day  Tung  Fuh-siang 
was  authorised,  through  the  same  agency,  to 
bring  his  troops  into  Peking ;  and  on  the  9th 
Boxers  were  seen  streaming  in  and  "  deluging  the  city 
in  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  as  the  day 
passed."  On  the  nth  Tung  Fuh-siang's  men  killed  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Japanese  Legation,  and  Prince  Tuan 
"  slapped  Tung  Fuh-siang  on  the  back,  when  he  met 
him  next  day,  exclaiming  '  Good,' "  in  sign  of  approval. 
Kang  Yi  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Boxer  camp,  and 
"  reported  to  the  Empress  that  he  had  enrolled  several 
hundred  thousands  who  were  all  anxious  to  kill 
foreigners  ;  confirming  Prince  Tuan's  words  that  they 
were  invulnerable,  and  urging  that  they  should  be 
employed  in  a  war  of  extermination  as  the  latter  pro- 
posed." On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  the  Empress 
suddenly  summoned  "the  Manchu  princes,  dukes, 
nobles,  and  high  Chinese  and  Manchu  officials  of  the 
six  boards  and  nine  ministries  to  be  present  at  a  Grand 
Council  to  be  held  at  once  in  the  palace,"  and,  when  all 
were  assembled,  announced  that  "  all  the  Manchu 
princes,  dukes,  nobles,  and  ministers,  high  and  low, 
were  unanimous  in  their  determination  for  war  to 
the  knife,  and  she  approved  their  patriotic  choice." 
The  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  who  begged  the 
Empress  to  reconsider  her  decision,  only  led  to  her 
turning  her  back  upon  him  ;  and  the  council  broke 
up,  with  an  understanding  apparently  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  war  at  least  at  a 
distance  from  Peking.  It  was  on  the  day  following 
that  the  Manchus  persuaded  the  Empress  to  order 
Yung  Lu,  as  generalissimo  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 
to  bring  his  troops  into  the  city  and  "  formally  attack 
the  Legations,  destroy  them,  and  then  complete  his 
work  by  marching  on  Tien-tsin."  The  same  afternoon, 
accordingly,  Yung  Lu's  men  brought  in  their  artillery, 
"  and  on  the  21st  the  sound  of  rifle  and  gun  attack 
upon  the  Legations  became  incessant,  lasting  for  days." 
Contrast  with  this  the  notorious  Edict  of  24  July 
which  spoke  of  furnishing  the  Legations  with  fruit  and 
foodstuffs  "as  a  proof  of  our  sympathy  and  care  for 
them  and  our  friendliness  to  the  various  Powers." 

It  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  anti- 
thesis, to  recall  the  statement  in  Sir  Claude  Macdonald's 
letter  of  4  July,  that  they  had  been  "  besieged  and 
constantly  shot  at  by  the  Chinese  troops  since  20  June  ;  " 
that  they  "  had  provisions  for  a  fortnight,  but  their 
ponies  were  being  killed  for  food  ;  "  and  that  it  was 
"absolutely  necessary  that  not  one  moment  should 
be  lost  if  they  were  to  escape  massacre."  But  if  the 
contrast  justifies  the  charge  of  falsehood  it  leaves 
us  somewhat  at  sea  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fraud. 
Dr.  Morrison  has  told  us  that  an  edict  ordering  the 
Ministers  to  leave  Peking  on  10  June  covered  a  design 
to  massacre  them  en  route,  and  that  a  fresh  scheme  of 
massacre  had  been  devised  for  the  20th  had  not  their 
purpose  of  visiting  the  Tsung  li  Yamen  been  checked 
by  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler  on  the  previous 
day.  That  these  things  are  not  noted  in  the  "  Herald's  " 
story  is  not  material,  as  such  arrangements  are  not 
made  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  nor  proclaimed  by  Imperial 
decree.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  Yung  Lu's  troops 
were  ordered  to  bring  their  artillery  to  bear  on  the  day 
following  that  on  which  the  alleged  project  of  massacre 
failed  !  The  execution  of  Hsu  Ching-cheng  and  Yuan 
Chang  (Wang  Wen-shao  escaping  with  a  sentence  of  dis- 
missal from  office  on  account  only  of  his  long  service) 
happened  coincidently  with  the  return  of  Li  Ping-heng 
from  his  abortive  attempt  to  enlist  the  Yang-tse 
viceroys  ;  and  we  are  led  naturally  to  connect  cause 
with  effect.    It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the  execution 
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was  accomplished  not  by  ordinary  decapitation  but  by 
the  revival  of  a  method  invented  in  the  eleventh  century, 
which  had  been  "sealed  up"  for  160  years  as  too 
barbarous  and  antiquated  for  use.  It  may  serve  to 
emphasise  the  character  of  Manchu  amenities  if  we 
explain  that  the  instrument  employed  resembles  a  large 
chaff-cutter,  and  that  the  victim  is  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  knife  whose  fall  cuts  the  body  in  twain.  The 
intention  clearly  was  to  terrorise  the  Chinese  party,  and 
we  know  that  the  viceroys  of  the  Yang-tse  region  did 
construe  the  execution  as  a  threat,  although  a  know- 
ledge of  the  force  which  the  Empress  was  provoking,  and 
of  the  ruin  which  war  would  entail,  kept  them  staunch. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  negotiation  with  men  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  this  orgy  of  guilt  :  idle  to  think  that  there 
can  be  peace  or  safety  in  China  till  they  have  received 
the  reward  of  their  crimes. 


IRISH  LANDLORDS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  selfishness  and  folly  of  the  hostility  exhibited 
by  certain  Irish  landlords  towards  the  present 
Government  and  its  representatives  in  Ireland  have 
often  been  denounced  in  this  Review,  and  we  turn  to 
the  subject  again  in  view  of  its  importance  to  the  cause 
of  Unionism  at  the  approaching  General  Election.  We 
find  a  close  analogy  to  the  attitude  of  this  class  of  Irish 
landlords  in  an  incident  of  the  French  Revolution 
recorded  by  Arthur  Young.  The  "  ancien  regime  "  was 
toppling  to  its  fall  but  one  man  might  possibly  have 
saved  it  if  his  reforms  had  been  unflinchingly  adopted. 
M.  Necker's  economies  however  touched  the  Court  and 
the  Court  clamoured  for  his  destruction.  "  The 
Queen,"  says  Arthur  Young  in  June  1789,  "  is  closely 
connecting  herself  with  the  party  of  the  Princes,  with 
the  Count  d'Artois  at  their  head,  who  are  all  so  adverse 
to  Mons.  Necker  that  everything  is  in  confusion.  It  is 
even  said  that  as  the  Count  d'Artois,  Madame  de 
Polignac  and  a  few  others  were,  but  two  days  ago, 
walking  in  the  private  garden  of  Versailles  they  met 
Madame  Necker  and  descended  even  to  hissing."  The 
party  of  the  Princes  had  their  way ;  M.  Necker  was 
driven  from  France  ;  two  days  later  the  Bastille  fell 
and  the  storm  burst.  We  have  not  heard  that  the 
Landlords'  Convention  has  yet  descended  to  hissing 
Lady  Betty  Balfour,  but.  the  animosity  towards  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  and  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  is  scarcely 
less  bitter  than  that  of  the  Queen  and  Court  of  France 
towards  the  minister  who  was  trying  to  save  them. 

One  must  sympathise  with  the  hard  lot  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  just  as  one  sympathises  with  those  who 
suffered  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  but 
the  fact  has  to  be  recognised  that  in  each  case  the  suf- 
ferers owing  to  their  unteachable  obstinacy  and  to  their 
lack  of  sympathy  and  comprehension  of  the  moving 
forces  around  them,  were  their  own  worst  enemies. 
The  one  man  in  Ireland,  himself  of  the  landlord  class, 
who  has  proved  by  practical  experiment  that  there  is 
still  a  future  for  Irish  agriculture  is  denounced  and  mis- 
represented and  is  to  be  hounded  out  of  public  life,  not 
by  the  Nationalists  whose  stock-in-trade  of  grievances 
he  is  destroying,  but  by  the  landlords.  Beaten  in  the 
South  Dublin  Unionist  Association  which  supports  its 
member,  beaten  in  a  canvass  for  signatures  hostile  to 
Mr.  Plunkett,  beaten  in  a  publicly  summoned  meeting  of 
Unionist  electors,  the  anti-Plunkett  faction  have  now 
deliberately  taken  steps  to  smash  the  party  which  they 
cannot  control,  by  bringing  forward  a  second  Unionist 
candidate  and  thus  so  far  as  their  power  goes  handing 
over  a  hardly-won  Unionist  seat  to  the  Nationalists. 
**  Let  it  be  lost,"  said  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
"  Malignants  "  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance,  "  let  it  be  lost 
so  long  as  Mr.  Plunkett  is  put  out."  And  another  betrays 
the  real  motive  of  the  campaign  by  showing  that  the 
true  object  is  to  strike  through  Mr.  Plunkett  at  Mr. 
Balfour  and  the  Government.  "  Even  should  opposi- 
tion," he  writes,  "result  in  the  return  of  a  Nationalist, 
surely  an  open  enemy  is  a  much  more  desirable  adver- 
sary than  a  false  friend.  At  the  same  time  let  us  not 
forget  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  is  behind  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett.  I  suppose  since  Dick  Talbot  was  sent  to 
Ireland  by  Janus  I F.  .  .  .  no  more  dangerous  adminis- 
tration has  been  witnessed  in  Ireland  than  that  of  Mr. 


Gerald  Balfour."  We  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
hissing  stage  of  Count  d'Artois  and  his  friends  when 
silly  fustian  of  this  sort  is  solemnly  printed  by  a  paper 
that  once  represented  the  culture  of  the  Irish  aris- 
tocracy. 

We  search  in  vain  to  find  anything  resembling  a 
rational  basis  for  this  virulent  animosity  to  Mr.  Plunkett 
and  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Gill's  conduct  as  Secretary  to  the 
Agricultural  Board  has  been  closely  watched,  but  he  has 
not  given  a  single  opening  to  his  critics  for  complaint. 
The  Government,  say  the  landlords,  has  "  done  nothing  " 
for  its  friends.  So  hard  is  it  to  eradicate  the  pre-Emanci- 
pation  idea  that  the  business  of  an  Irish  Government 
is  to  keep  up  rents  and  to  provide  places  and 
pensions  for  the  needy  members  of  "the  ascendency." 
Further  say  they,  "The  present  Government  not  con- 
tent with  failing  to  help  us  has  been  actively  despoiling 
us  of  another  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our 
already  attenuated  income.  The  operations  of  the 
Land  Commission  Court  whose  creation  was  opposed 
and  denounced  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  whole  Con- 
servative party  continue  and  extend  until  we  are 
threatened  with  ruin."  This  is  a  complaint  that  has 
figured  largely  in  our  own  correspondence  columns 
We  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  at  this 
time  of  day  to  explain  the  elementary  proposition 
of  practical  politics  that  an  Opposition  coming  into 
power  does  not  undertake  to  repeal  Acts  which  they 
have  criticised  and  opposed,  nor  even  to  resist  the 
political  tendencies  which  they  embody.  The  Tories  on 
returning  to  power  in  1834  did  not  dream  of  repealing 
the  Reform  Bill,  nor  did  the  fact  of  previous  Tory 
hostility  to  Reform  prevent  Mr.  Disraeli  from  firmly 
establishing  his  party  on  the  basis  of  household  suffrage. 

"But  the  Fry  Commission"  cry  the  critics,  "the 
Fry  Commission  recommended  certain  changes  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Land  Courts  which  the  Government 
has  done  nothing  to  carry  out."  As  a  fact  there  is 
nothing  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Fry  Commission 
that  would  materially  influence  the  action  of  the  Courts. 
If  all  the  recommendations  were  in  force  to-day  they 
would  not  make  a  difference  of  one  per  cent,  in  the 
reductions  of  rent.  They  might  prolong  the  agony, 
they  would  certainly  increase  the  cost  of  rent-fixing,  but 
they  would  not  cure  the  essential  vice  of  the  whole 
system.  No  tribunal  on  earth  even  if  it  were  composed 
of  men  as  able,  as  painstaking,  and  as  impartial  as  Sir 
Edward  Fry  himself  could  satisfactorily  settle  the  rental 
of  half  a  million  holdings  in  Ireland  or  any  other 
country.  The  real  finding  of  the  Fry  Commission 
which  any  statesman  or  landlord  capable  of  seeing 
beyond  his  nose  is  bound  to  consider  and  act  upon  is 
in  another  part  of  the  Report,  and  it  is  a  crushing  con- 
demnation of  any  and  every  such  attempt  at  rent-fixing. 
"We  have,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  weight  of  that  burden  which  is  laid 
upon  the  country  by  the  existence  of  the  great  staff  of 
officials  employed  under  the  Land  Acts  and  of  the  great 
body  of  solicitors  and  valuators  who  gather  around 
them,  and  not  less  by  the  evil  wrought  by  that  unrest 
which  is  generated  by  the  periodical  settlement  of  rents. 
.  .  .  If  this  unrest  could  be  stayed  and  this  burthen  of  a 
perpetually  recurring  litigation  cast  off  a  great  boon 
would  be  bestowed  on  your  Majesty's  subjects  in- 
Ireland." 

It  did  not  fall  within  the  province  of  Sir  Edward 
Fry's  Commission  to  suggest  nor  is  it  ours  to  discus-s 
at  present  the  precise  nature  of  the  remedy.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  going  back  in  such 
a  course  as  that  initiated  in  1870  and  carried  further  in 
1 88 1.  At  one  epoch  as  at  the  other  the  hand-to-mouth 
politicians  loudly  declared  that  they  were  settling  the 
Irish  land  question.  But  the  far-seeing  political  genius 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  recognised  that  the  Act  of  1870  meant 
the  opening  and  not  the  closing  of  an  era  of  unrest  and 
turmoil.  He  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of  the  protesta- 
tions of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  rent-fixing  was 
inevitably  involved  in  the  legislation  of  thirty  years  ago. 
"  There  will,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  be  a  new  grievance, 
the  payment  of  rent.  '  1  have  lost  my  holding  because 
I  did  not  pay  my  rent  :  can  anything  be  more  flagrantly 
unjust  than  that  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  con- 
tingent right  to  a  third  of  the  freehold  because  he  does 
not  pay  his  rent  ?  '    That  is  a  natural  view  which  may 
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lead  to  a  much  more  successful  agitation  than  any  we 
have  yet  heard  of.  The  question  is  unanswerable."  In 
blaming  the  present  Government,  then,  for  their  troubles 
which  have  a  much  deeper  origin  the  Irish  landlords  are 
adopting  a  course  at  once  foolish  and  unfair.  They  are 
the  victims  of  circumstances  over  which  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Plunkett  have  no  control  and  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  by  attacking  their  friends  is 
simply  an  act  of  political  madness. 


THE  CROWN  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

DRYASDUST  Constitutionalists  must  often  in  recent 
years  have  rubbed  their  eyes  in  amazement  over 
a  phenomenon  of  which  their  doctrines  had  almost 
ceased  to  take  any  account.  Personal  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Crown  seemed  to  have  become  an 
anachronism  since  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
title  of  the  Crown  became  statutory,  and  its  power  and 
influence  was  attempted  to  be  defined  in  the  terms  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  To  this  kind  of  constitutional- 
ism it  was  merely  a  curious  historical  inquiry,  of 
which  the  first  step  backward  began  not  more 
recently  than  the  Stuarts,  to  what  extent  the  personal 
authority  of  the  Crown  had  determined  the  course  of 
English  history.  At  a  time  when  the  Sovereign  was 
not  merely  what  the  Constitutionalism  of  later  days 
sought  to  make  him,  one  of  the  balancing  wheels  in 
a  system  of  political  machinery,  the  acceptance  of  his  pre- 
rogative and  the  power  he  exercised  over  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  his  people  was  a  psychological  rather 
than  the  legal  inquiry  it  subsequently  became  ;  and  the 
tacit  assumption  of  constitutional  law  has  been  that 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement 
put  an  end  to  all  such  questions  for  ever.  This  in- 
complete view  of  the  significance  of  the  Crown  has 
been  the  source  of  many  errors.  It  has  led  amongst 
other  things  to  a  total  misconception  of  the  forces 
tending  to  place  Great  Britain  at  the  head  of  an  empire 
extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  four  seas. 
Given  an  empire  disclaiming  to  found  itself  upon,  or  to 
hold  itself  together  by,  conquest  it  would  indeed  have 
been  impossible  if  the  adhesion  of  its  members  had  de- 
pended on  anything  but  the  traditional  allegiance  of 
all  British  subjects  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
That  was  the  cable  by  which  Franklin  hoped  to  hold  the 
American  colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  when  they  were 
resolved  that  they  would  endure  Parliamentary  control 
no  longer.  It  was  because  neither  the  Crown  nor  Parlia- 
ment had  then  the  wisdom  to  seize  the  opportunity  the 
gods  provided  for  them,  that  the  hisitory  of  these 
American  colonies  and  that  of  our  more  modern  colonies 
which  have  so  recently  displayed  their  loyalty  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world,  are  destined  to  be  so  different. 
These  colonies  have  given  us  a  lesson  in  government 
which  was  very  much  needed,  and  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  recognise  the  value  of  the  idea  of  the  Crown 
with  a  vividness  which  is  somewhat  startling.  We 
have  been  rather  slow  in  appreciating  the  meaning  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  when  he  advised  the  Queen  to  assume 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  but  our  colonists  have  so 
emphasised  it  that  it  has  become  apparent  to  the 
dullest. 

Everywhere  the  feeling  is  now  prevalent  that  official 
and  ceremonial  acts  symbolising  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown  must  play  a  greater  part  in  the 
relations  that  subsist  between  it  and  the  people 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  This  is  the  reason  of 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  announcement  has  been 
received  that  the  Parliament  of  the  new  Federation  of 
the  Australasian  colonies  is  to  be  opened  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York.  They  are  the  Crown's  represen- 
tative in  a  more  special  sense  than  Lord  Hopetoun  or 
any  personage  outside  the  Royal  Family  can  be  ;  but  it 
may  happen  that  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  at  the 
opening  of  a  colonial  Parliament  may  in  the  not  very 
distant  future  be  as  little  surprising  as  her  presence 
at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Journeys  to  South  Africa,  to  Australia,  and  to 
Canada  are  out  of  all  comparison  easier  and  more 
agreeable  in  these  days  than  the  journey  to  or  from 
Scotland  used  to  be.  Assuming  that  the  royal  yacht, 
and  we  believe  that  is  a  somewhat  bold  assumption  as 


royal  yachts  are  now  built,  is  seaworthy,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  royal  visits  should  not  be  made  as 
easily  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
as  to  Ireland  :  and  as  often  as  to  the  Riviera  where  the 
associations  are  not  always  so  pleasant  as  to  invite 
visits  unnecessarily  frequent.  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
not  the  only  delightful  places  where  the  Sovereign  may 
at  once  enjoy  a  holiday  and  the  devotion  of  a  loyal 
people.  An  English  sovereign  has  an  advantage  over 
every  other  European  monarch  in  the  fact  that  without 
leaving  his  own  territory  he  may  at  any  time  pass  from 
winter  to  summer,  or  from  the  bleakness  of  an  early 
English  spring  to  the  geniality  of  a  mild  autumn  as  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  will  do  on  their  visit  to 
Australia. 

Distance  and  other  obstacles  to  travel  will  have  to 
be  regarded  as  of  no  account  in  arranging  for  the  visits  of 
combined  duty  and  pleasure  which  our  Sovereigns  will 
have  to  undertake  in  the  future.  They  will  have  to  satisfy 
the  desire  of  their  subjects  to  see  them  in  their  midst  mak- 
ing themselves  familiar  by  personal  acquaintance  at  first 
hand  with  what  is  important  and  interesting  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  respective  countries. 
That  every  nation  requires  of  its  Sovereign.  It  expects 
him  to  feel  something  of  the  pride  and  delight  the  people 
themselves  have  in  their  native  land  ;  and  to  feel  this 
he  must  necessarily  have  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes  and 
taken  part  in  its  daily  life.  The  greater  the  loyalty  the 
greater  are  the  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  felt 
at  the  supposed  indifference  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
Queen  has  never  been  charged  with  indifference  to  her 
colonies.  Her  interest  has  always  been  known  to  be 
spontaneous  and  sincere,  but  it  has  unquestionably 
been  a  source  of  regret  that  she  has  not  been  seen  in 
any  of  them.  The  colonists  were  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  celebrants  of  the  two  Jubilees.  "  In  Eng- 
land," said  Sir  George  Grey,  "you  respect  and  love  the 
Queen;  in  New  Zealand  they  worship  her."  In  course 
of  time  we  may  expect  the  colonists  to  be  very  exigeant 
in  their  demand  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  seen 
among  them,  and  our  future  kings  and  queens  will  have 
to  take  account  of  it.  The  visit  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  means  the  recognition  of  this  extension 
of  the  social  and  political  duties  of  the  Crown. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 
VI. — The  North-Eastern. 

THE  North-Eastern  Company  is  exceptionally  for- 
tunate in  possessing  an  absolute  monopoly 
throughout  a  district  of  great  wealth  and  enterprise. 
Newcastle  is  the  Mecca  of  the  railway  world.  The  rich 
coal  country  round  the  Tyne  and  Wear  was  the  scene 
of  the  very  earliest  developments  of  mechanical  trac- 
tion ;  here  the  Stephensons  lived  and  worked  ;  here 
the  first  primitive  locomotives,  clanking  and  crawling 
over  their  roughly  laid  tracks,  laboured  on  until  they 
overcame  the  ridicule  and  hostility  of  a  sceptical  public 
and  proved  the  success  of  the  new  invention  beyond 
dispute.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  opened 
in  1825,  though  it  had  been  preceded  by  many  colliery 
lines,  was  the  first  over  which  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  was  ever  undertaken.  Encouraged  by 
its  success  various  other  companies  were  formed, 
and  lines  were  constructed  covering  the  whole  district 
from  Morpeth  to  Leeds.  Amongst  the  most  important 
of  these  were  the  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  and  the 
Leeds  Northern,  two  companies  which,  serving  more 
or  less  the  same  towns,  engaged  in  competition  so  acute 
that  in  1852  it  was  possible  for  a  passenger  to  travel 
from  Leeds  to  Newcastle  and  back  for  the  absurdly 
small  sum  of  two  shillings.  At  length  the  contest 
ended  in  overtures  for  peace  ;  with  the  result  that  two 
years  later  these  rival  companies  amalgamated  with 
each  other  and  with  the  York  and  North  Midland,  and 
the  career  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  began. 
Since  that  time  the  history  of  the  line  has  been  one 
long  record  of  expansion  and  prosperity.  In  1862  the 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  line  was  absorbed  ;  in  1863  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington,  and  in  1874  the  Blyth  and 
Tyne  :  and  only  within  the  last  few  months  the  com- 
pany has  taken  over  the  last  independent  line  existing 
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in  the  North,  that  owned  and  worked  by  the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry  between  Seaham  and  Sunderland. 

But  though  its  monopoly  is  undisputed,  the  North- 
Eastern  has  been  wise  enough  not  to  abuse  its  position. 
So  long  ago  as  1872  a  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee 
reported  that  "  the  general  feeling  in  the  district  it 
serves  appears  to  be  favourable  to  its  management  " 
and  though  to  satisfy  the  public  now-a-days  is  not  so 
easy  a  matter  as  it  was  in  1872  the  company  may  fairly 
claim  that,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  passenger  traffic, 
never  has  the  service  been  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  district  as  it  is  now.  The  progress  made  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  very  great,  too  great  indeed 
for  that  publication  so  popular  with  Londoners  the 
"ABC  Railway  Guide."  Turning  to  its  pages  and 
casually  looking  out  a  small  country  station  on  the 
North-Eastern  we  find  the  route  is  given  to  a  junction 
some  miles  away,  beyond  which  the  Guide  thinks  it 
unnecessary  to  take  the  passenger  in  detail.  The 
remainder  of  the  journey  is  dismissed  with  the  remark 
"  thence  about  six  times  daily  ;  "  and  when  we  realise 
that  between  the  junction  and  the  station  in  question 
there  is  actually  a  daily  service  of  fifteen  trains  instead 
of  six,  we  have  a  fair  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  work  done  by  the  North-Eastern  Company  some- 
times fails  to  be  appreciated.  From  a  variety  of  causes 
English  railways  are  at  present  passing  through  a 
period  of  severe  depression,  and  at  such  a  time  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  reasonable  to  look  for  any  striking 
developments  in  the  services.  In  place  of  the  long  list 
of  new  expresses  announced  by  the  July  number  of 
"Bradshaw"  in  more  propitious  years,  this  summer 
has  only  produced  three  improvements  of  the  highest 
quality  throughout  the  whole  country.  One  of  these, 
the  new  trains  between  Paddington  and  Worcester, 
has  already  been  referred  to  ;  another  will  be  dealt 
with  when  the  Waterloo  and  Exeter  service  of  the 
South-Western  comes  up  for  review ;  the  third  is 
that  arranged  by  the  North-Eastern  Company  between 
Scarborough  and  Leeds. 

Perhaps  that  part  of  the  North-Eastern  system  which 
fares  worst  is,  curiously  enough,  the  main  line.  The 
population  of  the  northern  counties  is  very  unevenly 
distributed,  and  consequently  the  railway  accommoda- 
tion required  varies  greatly  in  different  districts ;  but 
making  all  possible  allowances  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  main-line  service  which  gave  no  fast  train  north 
from  York  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  could  ever  have  been  regarded  as 
entirely  satisfactory.  This  interval  has  lately  been 
abridged,  but  even  so  the  main-line  time-table  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  company's  general  standard  elsewhere. 
The  North-Eastern,  in  conjunction  with  the  Great 
Northern  and  North  British  companies,  works  the  large 
traffic  passing  between  England  and  Scotland  by  what  is 
known  as  the  East  Coast  Route,  and  to  deal  with  this 
traffic  it  does,  it  is  true,  run  over  its  main  line  a  number 
of  through  trains  which  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired.  But  these  through  trains,  coming  as  they  do 
off  other  systems,  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on 
for  punctuality  ;  and  more  often  than  not  they  are 
well  filled  with  through  long  distance  passengers 
before  reaching  the  North-Eastern  district  at  all  ;  so  that 
for  those  wishing  to  begin  and  end  their  journeys 
within  those  limits  the  Scotch  expresses  are  not  always 
as  convenient  as  a  study  of  Bradshaw  would  seem  to 
indicate. 

But  though  the  main-line  trains  may  be  open  to  some 
criticism  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  service  offered  in  other  directions.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  purely  local  character 
of  so  many  of  the  small  lines  which  have  gone  to  make 
up  the  North-Eastern,  sharp  curves  and  heavy  gradients 
are  constantly  met  with.  Consequently  in  many 
cases  very  high  speeds  are  unattainable  and  the  per- 
formances are  in  reality  much  better  than  they  appear 
on  paper.  Scarborough  no  doubt  has  capacity  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  visitors,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  it  well  supplied  with  expresses  ;  but  the  company 
deals  equally  generously  with  other  branches  less 
obviously  important,  and  a  comparison  of  the  time- 
table on  such  a  line  as  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  with 
that  in  force  twenty  years  ago  reveals  a  change  which 
to   those  who   believe   that   railways   only  progress 


under  the  pressure  of  competition  must  be  not  a 
little  remarkable.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  true  in 
imperial  affairs  that  trade  follows  the  flag,  it  is  certainly 
true  in  railway  matters  that  an  almost  indefinite 
increase  of  travel  can  be  brought  about  by  a  judicious 
increase  of  facilities  ;  and  in  the  provision  of  schemes  to 
make  their  line  attractive  the  North-Eastern  have  shown 
great  ingenuity  and  enterprise.  Cyclists  in  particular, 
who  on  some  English  lines  even  yet  are  treated  as 
persons  to  be  kept  at  arm's  length  and  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  this 
company  as  the  first  which  has  seriously  made  efforts 
to  meet  their  convenience.  The  ordinary  tourist  is 
also  well  provided  for  ;  and  if  it  chance  that  none  of 
the  carefully  thought  out  circular  tours  arranged  by 
the  company  take  him  over  the  exact  ground  which 
he  wishes  to  cover,  he  is  allowed  to  draw  out  a 
tour  of  his  own  in  any  direction  and  is  granted  a  round 
ticket  at  a  reduction  proportioned  to  the  total  mileage 
included.  The  North-Eastern  in  common  with  other 
English  lines  deals  liberally  with  week-end  excursionists; 
but  unlike  its  fellows  it  makes  a  further  concession  to 
first-class  travellers  by  issuing  books  of  tickets  good 
for  a  thousand  miles  over  any  part  of  the  system  within 
a  year,  at  a  rate  cf  approximately  i\d.  per  mile.  The 
arrangement  is  one  of  considerable  value  to  business 
men  and  others  who  travel  frequently  ;  and  the  company 
benefits  by  obtaining  money  in  advance.  Thus  all 
parties  appear  satisfied  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
long  other  English  companies  will  see  their  way  to  put 
the  system  in  operation.  These  and  other  details  of 
passenger  management  show  that  the  North-Eastern, 
though  by  its  origin  and  position  it  might  be  expected 
to  devote  its  attention  chiefly  to  mineral  traffic,  is  de- 
termined to  leave  nothing  undone  to  cultivate  the  other 
great  source  of  revenue  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
pursued  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  North-Eastern  Company  is  represented  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  by  a  new  express  locomotive  of  a  type 
which  though  well  known  in  America  has  hitherto 
been  unknown  in  this  country.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
weight  of  trains  it  is  likely  to  become  common  enough 
in  the  future.  For  some  years  the  company  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  question  of  compounding,  and 
a  large  number  of  compound  engines  were  put  in 
service  ;  latterly  the  principle  has  gone  out  of  favour, 
and  not  only  are  no  compounds  now  constructed  but 
many  of  the  engines  originally  working  on  the  com- 
pound system  have  been  rebuilt  without  it.  The 
experience  of  the  North-Eastern  has  been  similar 
to  that  of  the  Great  Eastern,  Great  Western,  North 
British,  and  London  and  South  -  Western  Com- 
panies, the  only  other  English  lines  which  besides  the 
North- Western  have  ever  gone  into  the  matter  at  all ; 
and  in  view  of  the  undoubted  success  in  other  countries 
of  compound  engines  built  on  other  plans  it  is  not 
a  little  curious  that  this  is  a  subject  in  which  English 
engineers  have  made  so  little  headway.  Probably  if  the 
demands  upon  the  locomotive  continue  to  increase  the 
position  will  have  to  be  reconsidered. 

%*  Next  week's  article  in  this  series  will  be  on  the 
Londoti,  BrigJiion  and  South  Coast. 


LE  MOULIN  OU  L'ON  S'AMUSE. 

SANNOIS  has  a  summit,  on  which  two  or  three  dilapi- 
dated windmills  stand.  They  never  turn  ;  their 
arms— emaciated  things — are  stiff,  at  night  each  wind- 
mill might  be  taken  for  a  monster  scarecrow.  Storms 
have  assaulted  them  for  years ;  wind  whistles  about 
them  when  Paris,  nine  miles  away,  is  simply  beset  by  a 
refreshing  breeze.  But  even  in  the  most  tempestuous 
times  those  arms  remain  still,  stubborn,  grimly  rigid. 
Were  they  not  so  securely  pinioned  to  the  woodwork, 
one  might  cheat  oneself  into  believing  that  on  certain 
occasions  they  really  did  and  do  revolve.  Thirty 
years  ago  Prussians  camped  near  by,  the  arms,  black 
and  threatening,  above  them.  Peace  declared,  the 
Prussians  disappeared — it  would  be  gay  to  fancy 
that,  after  their  departure,  the  windmills  whirled 
through  sheer  joy  and  that,  at  the  same  moment 
every  year,  they  celebrate  the  memory  by  a  brisk 
I  urn  or  two.    Or,  should  your  mood  be  eccentric  like 
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Pierre  Loti's,  it  would  be  consistent  with  your  state 
to  imagine  the  windmills  motionless  on  a  misty  night. 
The  moon,  rising,  pierces  the  mist,  so  that  the  wind- 
mills spring  ghostly  and  phosphorescent  out  of  the 
surrounding  blackness.  And  ...  all  at  once  .  .  .  you, 
on  your  sombre  path,  you,  the  "  eternel  errant," 
shudder  unaccountably,  and  see  .  .  .  the  arms  start 
revolving  slowly,  the  arms  quicken,  the  arms — -uncanny 
spectacle — take  to  whirling  wildly.  ...  A  glance  in 
broad  daylight,  however,  is  enough  to  convince  you  of 
the  folly  of  calling  up  such  visions.  Paralysis  has 
seized  the  Sannois  windmills  ;  and,  although  they  were 
erected  for  that  purpose,  groan  as  visitors  mount 
them  in  order  to  survey  the  scenery,  groan  again  as  the 
visitors  descend  the  creaking  staircase  and  pass  on  to 
the  terrace  of  the  hotel-restaurant  below  to  admire 
-another  view.  In  the  far  distance,  like  a  city,  Hes  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  Opposite,  on  the  hectic  hill,  the 
Sacre  Cceur  rises.  And,  a  hundred  yards  down  the  lane 
that  leads  to  Sannois,  another  hotel-restaurant,  the 
"Moulin  Rouge,"  faces  this  one,  "the  Moulin  de  la 
Galette."  Each  has  a  garden,  a  dozen  bosquets  or 
summer-houses,  a  swing,  and  a  balcony.  Each  lacks  a 
strong  foundation— is  frail.  Each  caters  for  casual 
Sunday  visitors,  and  gives  "  pension "  to  Parisians 
who,  for  some  reason  or  another,  cannot  spend  the 
summer  by  the  sea.  Each  mistrusts  the  other  ;  there 
is  rivalry  between  the  two. 

According  to  the  pleasant  hostess  of  the  "  Moulin 
Rouge,"  Parisians  cough  when  they  take  up  their  abode 
with  her.  "lis  toussent,"  she  says;  then  imitates 
them.  After  inhaling  Sannois  air,  however,  they 
become  strong  and  ruddy  ;  their  friends,  flabbergasted 
at  the  change,  inquire:  "Are  you  really  Francois? 
Will  you  swear  that  you  are  Paul  ?  What  miracle  has 
happened?  How  have  you  become  a  giant?  It  is 
unheard  of.  Above  all  things  it  is  bizarre."  And  the 
Parisians — the  giants,  vouchsafe  one  brief,  one  eloquent, 
one  invariable  reply — "  Sannois  !  "  Certainly  the  air  is 
strong  ;  too  strong,  it  seems,  for  entirely  exhausted 
people.  These  cannot  bear  it.  These,  after  a  while, 
must  go  away.  Their  case  is  hopeless  if  Sannois 
cannot  cure  them  ;  they  are  "  perdus."    Soon  they  die. 

Life  "en  plein  air"  is  the  regime  adopted  by  the 
patrons  of  the  "  Moulin  Rouge."  Since  the  rooms  are 
small,  the  garden  is  employed  to  idle  in.  It  is  usual  to 
take  every  meal,  to  read  and  write,  to  pass  the  whole 
day  and  much  of  the  night  out  of  doors.  And  all  this 
would  be  eminently  restful  were  there  no  Toutoun, 
no  Sultan  and  Sultanne,  no  Coco  to  disturb  the  peace. 
Of  these,  the  first— a  monkey  from  Senegal— is  the 
most  irrepressible.  Moreover  he  is  dangerous.  In 
spite  of  a  long  sojourn  at  Sannois  he  refuses  to 
acclimatise  himself  to  the  place,  and,  clinging  to  old 
prejudices,  hates  everyone — men,  women,  particularly 
child  ren.  Attached  by  a  wire  to  the  pole  that  supports 
the  balcony,  he  pretends,  all  day,  to  be  meditating  pro- 
foundly :  not  so  profoundly  but  that  he  springs  suddenly 
at  all  who  dare  to  pass  him,  not  so  profoundly  but  that 
his  eyes  flame  and  his  teeth  chatter  at  the  slightest 
provocation,  not  so  profoundly  but  that  his  hand  is 
ever  ready  to  seize  Sultan  and  Sultanne  by  the  tail  and 
Coco — a  grandson  of  th  ree — by  the  skirt.  Still,  in 
justice  to  Toutoun,  we  must  admit  that  his  life  is  not 
a  calm  one.  His  presence  throws  passers-by  into  the 
greatest  emotion  ;  with  a  cry  of  "  Regarde  done,  un 
singe,"  they  hasten  into  the  garden  to  inspect  him. 
Some  flourish  a  stick  ;  others  "make  faces,"  the  rest 
think  to  please  the  beast  by  prattling  "  Mignon, 
mignon,  mignon."  But  Toutoun  springs — so  that 
cries  go  up,  so  that  the  hostess  appears,  so  that 
Toutoun  must  hear  her  call  him  a  "canaille,"  a 
"miserable,"  and,  worst  of  all,  a  "cholera."  By 
no  means  terrified  he  dances  round  and  round  his 
pole,  glaring.  When  he  springs  again,  the  hostess, 
raising  her  hand,  cries,  "  Veux-tu  ?  "  and  Toutoun, 
furious,  shows  his  teeth.  Among  the  pensionnaires, 
he  has  other  names.  Two  or  three  have  found 
that  they  can  approach  and  even  fondle  him,  so 
long  as  they  carry  cherries.  And  they  are  proud  of 
this;  and  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  power,  and  are 
fond  of  plying  Toutoun  with  fruit  and  of  soothing 
him  by  monotonously  chanting  —  "II  est  mignon, 
mignon,    mignon.       II    est    gentil,    gentil,  gentil. 


II  est  beau,  mon  Tounard.  II]  est  doux,  mon 
Tounette.  II  est  aimable,  mon  Toute. "  But  when 
the  last  cherry  has  been  offered,  Toutoun  prepares  to 
spring  again,  and,  as  the  pensionnaires  fly,  fiercely 
hurls  his  tin  of  water  after  them.  Excuses  and 
apologies,  we  maintain,  should  come  from  the  hostess 
on  these  harrowing  occasions.  But  it  never  occurs  to 
her  to  explain  away  Toutoun's  misbehaviour ;  and,  so 
far  from  quieting  one's  fears,  she  is  fond  of  holding 
forth  upon  the  revengeful  nature  of  monkeys,  and 
of  this  one's  in  particular.  Toutoun,  she  declares, 
remembers.  Once  insulted,  he  broods  ;  for  days  his 
mind  is  busily  engaged  in  devising  the  subtlest  form 
of  vengeance.  And  then  he  is  patient,  can  wait — 
three  weeks  passed  before  he  was  able  to  escape  one 
night  and  climb  tip  to  the  window  of  a  timid  and 
elderly  pensionnaire  who,  while  dining  peacefully  in 
a  bosquet,  had  been  startled  by  his  sudden  appear- 
ance and  obliged  to  drive  him  off  her  cutlet  by 
flourishing  a  napkin  at  him.  Gently  he  tapped  at 
the  window  ;  and  the  lady  within  woke  up.  Toutoun 
tapped  again  ;  when  the  lady  saw  his  face  pressed  close 
against  the  window  pane,  she  fainted  away  through 
sheer  fright.  Then  Toutoun,  satisfied,  returned  noise- 
lessly to  his  basket  in  the  kitchen.  "  II  est  malin," 
concludes  the  hostess  with  disquieting  candour.  "  II 
n'oublie  jamais.  II  se  rappelle  de  tout.  II  ne  respecte 
personne.    II  se  vengerait  meme  sur  vous  .  .  ." 

Everyone,  however,    loves    Sultan    and  Sultanne. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  indeed,  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
them — for  they  never  complain,  never  quarrel,  never 
sulk  at  one  another's  successes,  never  disagree.  If 
Sultan  gets  a  bone,  Sultanne  watches  him  devour  it 
with    a   wistful   (but   never    wicked)    eye.  Should 
Sultanne  reach  an  offering  first,  her  brother  recognises 
that  it  is  rightly  hers.     Together  they  visit  bosquet 
after  bosquet  when  the  table  is  laid,  and,  placing  them- 
selves on  your  right  and  left,  rest  a  great  head  on  each 
of  your  knees.      Minutes   go  by ;    but   Sultan  and 
Sultanne  never  pester.    Delicious  scents  must  reach 
them  ;  but  Sultan  and  Sultanne  neither  sniff  nor  sigh. 
Only — Sultanne's   head   grows   heavy,    and  Sultan's 
heavier  still  ;   thus,  by  a  gentle   pressure,  do  they 
remind  you  of  their  needs.     Refreshed,  they  run  off 
gaily  to  another  bosquet  ;  and  Coco,  the  grandson,  an 
inquisitive  child  with  a  lisp,  arrives.    He,  also,  calls  on 
everybody  in  turn  ;   and,  although  it  may  not  be  his 
deliberate  end  to  bear  off  spoil,  displays  marked  atten- 
tion to  your  pear  and  peach.    "  What,"  is  his  invariable 
overture,  "are  you  doing?"     "I,"  is  your  equally 
invariable  reply,   "eat."     "Why  are  you  eating?" 
"Because  I  am  hungry."    "What  are  you  eating  ?  " 
"A  pear."    Thus,  he  and  you.    "  Why,"  goes  on  Coco 
after  an  embarrassing   pause,   "are   you  hungry?" 
"  Are  you  never  hungry?  "  you  imagine  to  be  a  good 
retort.      "Yes,"  answers  Coco  eloquently  and  with 
fervent  earnestness  :  so  that  you  deplore   your  last 
question,  so  that  Coco  gets  the  peach.    In  the  distance 
Toutoun  screams  for  cherries,  and  is  called  a  "  canaille  " 
again,  and  a  "  cholera."    Voices  demand  coffee  from 
the  bosquets,  and  the  servant — -hastening  down  the 
path — jostles  Sultan,  Sultanne,  and  Coco.  Visitors 
from  Paris  arrive,  and  luncheon  must  be  cooked  all  over 
again  while  the  visitors  amuse  themselves  by  infuriating 
Toutoun  and  taking  turns  on  the  swing.    It  creaks  and 
trembles  dangerously  as  the  seat  flies  up  and  down  ; 
and  someone  cries  "  Prends  garde,"  another  "  Sois 
raisonnable,"  a  third  "Descends  vite,"  a  fourth  "Tu 
vas  tomber,  malheureuse."    All  this,  to  say  the  least, 
is  disturbing — enough  to  make  you  cough  more  than 
ever,  grow  thin  instead  of  fat,  become  a  querulous 
shadow  instead  of  surprising  giant.    But  worse  is  to 
come,  from  the  garden  opposite,  where  croquet  is  played 
throughout  the  afternoon  by  a  family  of  ten.  Father, 
mother,  aunt,  uncle,  and  children  join  in  the  sport  ;  and 
they  quarrel  all  the  time,  and  protest  loudly  when  the 
ball  rolls  a  long  way  off,  and— forgetting  perpetually 
whose  turn  it  is  to  play — call  out,  "  C'est  a  mon  pere  ; 
mais  non,  c'est  a  ma  tante  .   .   .   C'est  a  moi ;  non, 
c'est  k  Jules  .  .  .  Mais  je  t'assure  ;  mais  j'insiste  .  .  . 
Voyons,  tu  triches  .  .  .  c'est  a  vous  ;  non,  c'est  a  lui. 
Mais  non,  c'est  k  mere  ;  mais  je  te  dis  que  c'est  a  mon 
oncle  ..." 

Often,  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  loud  strains  startle 
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Sultan  and  Sultanne,  startle  and  horrify  the  pension- 
naires  (and  particularly  the  hostess)  of  the  "  Moulin 
Rouge."  They  come  from  above,  from  the  organ  at 
the  "Moulin  de  la  Galette "  —  a  monstrous  organ 
described  boldly  in  the  bill  as  "  musique  a  grand 
orchestre."  It  has  been  established  there  to  lure 
people  upwards,  to  prevent  them  from  pausing  at  the 
"Moulin  Rouge."  Toutoun,  argued  the  host,  is  an 
attraction  :  he  must  be  outshone.  So  an  organ  ap- 
peared one  morning  on  the  Sannois  summit ;  so  the 
hostess  below  immediately  and  bitterly  christened  its 
owner,  "  Pere  l'Orgue."  Still,  it  is  weary  work  to  turn 
r.  handle  all  day  ;  and  "  Pere  l'Orgue  "  became  "  6nerri  " 
.  from  the  task.  He  might  have  abandoned  his  "  grand 
orchestre,"  had  he  not  found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  hitting  upon  this  ingenious  plan.  Established  on 
the  terrace,  he  scans  the  hill  through  a  telescope. 
Should  anyone  appear,  he  cries  "  Corbeau,  vite  !  "  And 
Corbeau,  the  waiter,  rushes  to  the  organ  and  turns  the 
handle  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Marche  Lorraine"  or 
"Marseillaise."  Galette,  moreover,  is  baked  here. 
And  on  Sunday,  when  the  organ  goes  all  day,  a  bell  is 
rung  at  intervals  to  accompany  "  Pere  l'Orgue  " — still 
on  the  terrace — who  again  tries  to  draw  people  away 
from  Toutoun  by  shouting,  "  Chaude  la  galette  ! 
Chaude  .  .  .  chaude  .  .  .  chaude  .  .  .  ."  Toutoun, 
however,  holds  his  own.  Toutoun  will  never  cease  to 
be  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Sannois  summit.  Toutoun 
shall  ever  reign  supreme  at  the  cough-curing,  health- 
restoring,  giant-making  "Moulin  Rouge." 


IN  A  NORTHERN  BAY. 

I HAVE  only  seen  the  bay  when  the  sea  has  been 
gentle,  at  the  most  whitening  a  little  against  the 
yellow  sand,  into  a  sliding  pattern  like  white  lace.  At 
sunrise,  a  steel  mirror,  coloured  at  sunset  with  more 
sombre  lights,  half  deep  shadow  and  half  chilled  into 
whiteness  under  moonlight,  the  sea  lies  there  before 
one,  filling  one's  eyes,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  in 
the  world  but  changing  and  unchangeable  water.  Be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  low  bank  on  which  the  village 
has  grouped  itself,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sand, 
ending  on  one  side  in  a  curve  of  rocks  and  a  sandy 
cliff,  and  on  the  other  in  a  little  rocky  point  running  out 
into  the  sea,  with  its  old  church,  its  few,  huddled 
cottages,  the  fishing-boats  drawn  up  against  it.  Half 
way  along,  the  naked  ribs  of  a  wreck  clutch  the  sand, 
tvhere  a  storm  drove  them  deep  into  it.  Cobles  lie 
eagerly  on  the  sand,  with  their  delicately  curved  keels, 
waiting,  like  impatient  horses,  to  race  into  the  sea. 
Beyond  the  point  lie  miles  of  green  moorland,  along 
which  you  can  follow  the  sea  into  other  bays,  which  it 
does  but  drift  into  and  drift  out  of,  indifferent  to  the 
land,  which  has  here  no  hold  upon  it,  as  it  seems  to 
stretch  out  ineffectual  arms. 

Between  the  house  and  the  sea  there  is  only  a  slope 
of  grass  and  the  narrow  beach.  The  little  world  of 
the  place  passes  to  and  fro  under  our  eyes  along  the 
narrow  beach  ;  the  fishing-boats  and  the  yachts  go  out 
over  the  sea  ;  nothing  ever  changes  ;  there  are  always 
the  same  faces  and  the  same  sails.  Only  the  sea 
changes  continually,  like  music,  visible  cadence  after 
cadence.  One  seems  to  live  with  dulled  senses, 
fantastically  awake  under  a  sort  of  exterior  sleep,  as 
if  hypnotised  by  the  sea.  There  is  something  terrible 
in  so  much  peace.  It  is  impossible  that  anyone  could 
be  so  sleepily  happy  as  one  ought  to  be  here. 

The  sea  is  a  mirror,  not  only  to  the  clouds,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  but  to  all  one's  dreams,  to  all 
one's  speculations.  The  room  of  mirrors,  in  which  the 
Lady  of  Shalott  wove  her  fate,  is  but  an  image  of  the 
sea's  irresistible  imprisonment  of  oneself  alone  with 
oneself.  Reflections  enter  from  without,  but  only 
reflections,  and  these  too  are  dimmed  into  the  shadowy 
life  of  the  mirror.  The  sea  tells  us  that  everything  is 
changing  and  that  nothing  ever  changes,  that  tides  go 
out  and  return,  that  all  existence  is  a  rhythm  ;  neither 
calm  nor  storm  breaks  the  rhythm,  only  hastens  or 
holds  it  back  for  a  moment  ;  all  agitation  being  but 
a  tempo  rubato.  Mountains  give  hope,  woods  a  kind 
of  mysterious  friendliness  with  the  earth,  but  the  sea 
reminds  us  that  we  are  helpless.  In  cities  we  can  escape 
thought,  we  can  deaden  feeling,  we  can  forget  that 


yesterday  mattered  or  that  to-morrow  will  matter. 
But  the  sea  has  no  compromises,  no  evasions,  none  of 
the  triviality  of  meadows,  among  which  we  can  be  petty 
without  suffering  rebuke.  The  sea  is  austere,  implacable, 
indifferent  ;  it  has  nothing  to  tell  us  ;  it  is  an  eternal 
question.  It  comes  seeming  to  offer  us  peace,  a  lullaby, 
sleep  ;  but  it  is  the  sleep  of  a  narcotic,  never  quite 
releasing  us  from  consciousness  ;  and  it  is  there  always 
before  us,  like  the  narcotic,  with  the  fascination  of 
death  itself. 

Yet,  as  ecstasy  is  only  possible  to  one  who  is  con- 
scious of  the  possibility  of  despair,  so  the  sea,  as 
it  detaches  us  from  the  world  and  our  safeguards  and 
our  happy  forgetfulnesses,  and  sets  us  by  ourselves,  as 
momentary  as  the  turn  of  a  wave,  and  mattering  hardly 
more  to  the  universe,  gives  us,  if  we  will  take  them, 
moments  of  almost  elemental  joy.  The  salt  taste  of  the 
sea-wind,  the  soft  enveloping  touch  of  the  water,  the  little 
voice  whispering  among  the  rocks,  the  wings  of  a  seagull, 
rigid  in  the  fierce  abandonment  of  flight,  the  caress  of 
the  sand  upon  one's  feet,  as  one  walks  slowly,  at  night, 
under  a  great  vault  of  darkness  :  these,  surely,  are 
some  of  the  few  flawless  sensations  which  merely  animal 
pleasure  can  give  us.  Happiness,  no  doubt,  would  be  to 
put  off  our  souls,  as  one  puts  off  an  uneasy  garment, 
and  enjoy  these  things  as  it  would  then  be  possible  to 
enjoy  them.  Or  do  we,  after  all,  fee!  them  more  keenly, 
since  more  consciously,  for  the  moment,  because  they  are 
not  our  inner  life,  but  a  release  from  our  inner  life  ? 

Arthur  Symons. 


ART  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION.— II. 

Manet. 

I CAME  up  to  the  Exhibition  from  the  sea,  from  the 
"  Golden  Beach  "  of  Calvados,  my  eyes  sharpened 
by  a  month  of  watching  and  painting  clouds  and  waves. 
An  unnatural,  London-like  gloom  had  come  down  upon 
Paris  and  in  the  ill-lit  galleries,  whose  glass  roofs  and 
linen  canopies  were  thick  with  the  accumulated  dirt  of 
the  summer,  the  pictures  for  two  days  were  almost 
invisible.  Even  when  the  sunshine  returned  I  found 
myself  disqualified  to  speak  about  this  multitude  of 
canvases  that  seemed  dirty  or  raw,  lifeless  and  remote. 
It  is  fair  to  add  that  in  so  heightened  and  braced  a  state 
of  vision  the  Louvre  or  National  Gallery  themselves 
suffer  eclipse  ;  all  the  concessions,  substitutions, 
evasions  start  out  to  view,  and  many  qualities  of 
art  lie  obscured  in  the  common  brown  fiction.  If 
a  painter  appeals  at  all  to  eyes  thus  new-bathed  it 
must  be  in  virtue  of  astonishing  powers.  In  the  work 
of  Manet  alone  for  some  days  I  found  what  accorded 
with  my  feelings  about  the  natural  world.  A  bunch  of 
peonies,  a  group  of  fish,  a  sunny  garden  with  figures,, 
these  pictures  did  not  seem  foolishness  to  an  eye  strung 
up  to  the  high  music  of  light ;  their  radiance  could  bear 
thinking  of  after  the  glory  of  swimming  out  to  sea  of  a 
morning  in  the  sun.  Even  on  the  dark  days  they  shone, 
and  when  Monet  and  Pissarro  and  Sisley  and  all  the 
later  men  retreated  towards  evening  into  a  pale  equality 
of  pinkish  tones,  they  shone  still. 

If  I  ask  more  exactly  what  it  is  in  Manet  that  marks 
him  out  among  the  host,  I  can  best  reply  by  giving  my 
experience  more  in  detail.  When  I  consult  the  land- 
scape painters  generally  about  any  particular  difficulty 
I  have  found  in  studying  a  tree,  a  wave,  or  a  cloud, 
the  consultation  is  apt  to  be  quite  fruitless.  I  see 
perfectly  well  how  they  have  gone  round  about  and 
hedged  the  difficulty,  and  if  I  am  content  to  borrow  a 
makeshift,  there  it  is  to  be  had.  But  just  at  the 
decisive,  interesting,  point  where  attention  must  be 
gathered  into  a  cramp  of  effort  to  seize  the  beauty  of 
the  fact,  for  example  when  the  cloud  cuts  on  the  sky  or 
the  foam  on  the  beach,  I  find  a  blank.  Or  rather  not  a 
clean  blank,  but  a  great  deal  of  futile  apologetic 
humming  and  hawing.  These  painters  are  like  speakers 
who  read  from  notes  professing  to  be  highly  docu- 
mented, but  where  the  main  point  is  expected,  the  page 
is  missing,  and  we  are  treated  to  confused  conjectures. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  notes  that  have  been  honestly 
secured  have  to  be  falsified  so  that  they  may  not  peach 
upon  the  blanks. 

Now  in  Manet's  painting  there  are  plenty  of  minor 
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blanks,  his  painting  is  founded  on  determined  sacrifice, 
but  the  main  positive  point  is  always  seized  and  not 
smothered  by  timid  joinery.  If  the  beauty  of  a  subject 
depends,  at  a  certain  point,  on  the  finding  of  two  tones, 
these  tones  are  found  and  held  and  ringingly  delivered. 
The  transition  between  them  may  be  sudden,  but  there 
is  no  pretence  at  filling  in  steps  not  really  secured.  In 
the  ordinary  painter's  work  there  is  such  a  pretence, 
and  the  main  relation  is  missed.  The  whole  effort  is 
expended  on  giving  a  look  of  completeness  where  no 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  the  result  of  this  wistful 
cookery  is  a  far-away  dirty  kind  of  reasonableness.  All 
that  can  be  predicated  of  such  painting  is  the  absence  of 
shock,  the  buffering  of  the  timid  eye  by  a  quantity  of 
cowardly  qualifications,  until  the  original  statement 
passes  into  a  limbo  where  nothing  is  either  false  or  true. 
Manet's  painting  dares  the  shock  and  stands  the  chal- 
lenge. Manet,  in  his  open-air  work,  carried  this  absence 
of  pretence,  this  jettison  of  half  the  doubtful  facts  for  the 
sake  of  certain  precious  salvage  to  an  extreme  point. 
When  he  had  to  catch  the  beauty  of  tone  and  colour  in  a 
fleetingand  moving  scene,  suchas  his  Seineat  Argenteuil, 
he  makes  no  pretence  at  exact  form  in  the  water  nor  at 
giving  the  minor  transitions.  He  secures  with  loose 
liquid  touches,  the  chief  constituent  tones  of  the  effect, 
leaving  them  to  float  side  by  side  with  their  edges  un- 
determined. It  is  this  execution  that  was  methodised 
by  Monet  and  the  other  impressionists.  Besides  its 
root  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  beauty  of  fleeting 
effects,  this  execution  has  another  motive  in  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  material  these  painters  treated 
does  not  deserve  close  investigation  of  its  detail,  and 
that,  if  the  impression  of  beauty  is  to  be  preserved, 
much  must  be  slurred  over  in  the  ugly  buildings  and 
haphazard  collocations  of  the  scene.  In  Cezanne's 
painting  the  simplification  becomes  almost  ludicrous. 
Here,  he  seems  to  say,  was  a  distressing  suburban 
villa.  Never  mind  the  details  of  its  silly  construction, 
and  the  jarring  forms  of  the  trees  in  the  garden,  but 
take  the  blots  of  lovely  tone  that,  without  the  slightest 
premeditation,  these  misfortunes  offer  to  the  sunlight. 
One  can  understand  how  in  logical  France  the  idea  ran 
its  course,  and  how,  in  the  determination  to  see  colour 
everywhere,  tone  was  sacrificed  after  form,  and  the 
world  became  more  and  more  chopped  up  into  a 
mosaic  of  vaguely  defined  pale  colour  blots.  Two 
things  kept  Manet  from  specialising  so  far  as  this, 
his  love  of  solid  sculpturesque  forms,  and  his  love 
of  unworried,  liquid  paint.  Before  he  made  his  advance 
to  clear  painting  he  had  in  his  stock  qualities  enough  to 
make  him  a  memorable  artist.  The  "Dejeuner  sur 
l'herbe,"  which  made  such  a  noise  because  of  its 
supposed  audacity,  really  a  transposition  into  modern 
terms  of  the  Feie  Cliamp'ctre  of  Giorgione,  belongs  to 
the  period  of  black  shadows  and  quite  conventional 
colouring.  But  in  its  broad  planes,  from  which  all  fret- 
ful variations  of  tone  have  been  excluded,  in  the  mascu- 
line grip  of  form,  and  in  the  big  decorative  disposition 
of  black,  ivory  and  metallic  green,  the  fundamental 
artist  is  disclosed.  It  was  from  this  base  that 
Manet  made  his  excursions  into  fair  tones  and 
light ;  the  later  men  specialise  on  a  single  feature  of 
his  practice. 

It  has  been  said  of  Manet  by  one  of  his  greatest  con- 
temporaries that  he  was  to  the  last  "a  man  in  a 
studio,"  in  the  sense  that  much  of  his  work  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  ebanche,  that  he  kept  losing  and  half- 
finding  himself,  never  saying,  "  this  is  my  rest,  at  this 
point  I  set  up  my  mastership."  There  is  truth  in  this  ; 
the  man  was  a  searcher  to  the  last,  ever-curious  in 
vision.  Moreover  his  means  allowed  him  to  be  very 
little  professional  ;  but  in  the  finest  sense  an  amateur, 
enjoying  in  painting  an  unfettered  communion  with  the 
visible  and  joyful  natural  world,  that  free  and  changing 
intercourse  has  left  us  masterpieces  as  well  as  experi- 
ments. The  most  professional  of  them  all  have  felt  his 
power.  In  every  branch  of  painting  the  new  clear 
vision  was  cautiously  or  boastfully  taken  on.  It  was 
methodised  by  M.  Carolus-Duran  for  the  uses  of 
fashionable  portrait  painting,  by  Bastien- Lepage  for  a 
rehandling  of  Millet's  themes.*     These  and  the  like 

*  The  two  still-life  pieces  by  Manet  invite  a  comparison  with  the 
work  of  the  most  famous  specialists  in  this  kind.  The  tradition  of 
Chardin  persists  in  France  and  men  like  Vollon  (dead  since  theExhibi- 


secondary  talents  reaped  popularity  where  Manet  sowed 
distrust,  but  the  figure  behind  them  all  detaches  itself  now. 
Already  in  the  Exhibition  of  1889  Manet's  figure  began 
to  stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  melters- 
down  of  his  discoveries  for  popular  use.  Nothing  has 
happened  since  to  challenge  his  supremacy  in  the  later 
history  of  French  painting.  There  have  been  many 
good  painters  in  the  school,  just  as  at  all  times  there  are 
notable  thinkers,  interpreters,  continuers  of  the  tradition 
of  thought,  and  men  who  by  some  fine  variation  of  temper 
and  character  give  to  traditional  thought  a  more  shining 
face.  But  apart  from  these  stands  the  narrow  chain  of 
veritable  philosophers  who  one  at  a  time  or  in  small 
groups  take  up  thought  where  it  was  last  laid 
down,  and  push  out  to  the  next  necessary  post. 
Descartes,  Hume,  Kant,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer — names 
like  these  have  their  analogues  in  art.  Fine  artists, 
like  divines  and  commentators  and  amplifiers  may  set 
up  their  mansion  in  some  safer  older  sphere,  but  there 
is  battle  also  on  the  frontier,  some  voice  taking  up 
afresh  the  eternal  parley  with  nature  on  behalf  of  art, 
the  discussion  of  the  first  principles  of  vision  itself. 
Manet  was  such  a  pioneer,  and  whatever  has  been  done 
in  French  painting  since  his  time  is  an  application  of 
his  ideas.  Much  of  it  has  been  interesting,  curious, 
tender,  but  no  painter  of  his  stature  has  succeeded  him. 
The  latest  arrivals  of  all  appear  as  if  Manet  had  never 
been.  On  the  morrow  of  the  discovery  of  light,  the  fog 
reappears,  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  reaction  against  a 
specialist  decadence.  Cottet  and  his  group,  whatever 
qualities  they  possess,  have  not  the  eye  for  fresh  day- 
light colour.  The  very  idea  of  painting  is  threatened 
with  eclipse,  while  the  fantastic  tentatives  of  "  L'Art 
Moderne  "  a  kind  of  international  influenza  spread 
by  publications  like  "The  Studio"  exercise  them- 
selves upon  the  picture  pegs.  It  is  natural 
enough  that  in  the  unceasing  give-and-take  of  the  two 
countries  the  French  should  turn  from  the  school  of 
Manet  to  our  Preraphaelites  ;  only  at  present  there  is 
so  much  more  curiosity  and  "  Schvvarmerei  "  than 
accomplishment  ;  the  man  of  genius  does  not  declare 
himself. 

I  think  the  Exhibition  of  1900  will  be  remembered, 
so  far  as  painting  is  concerned,  less  for  the  latest  gene- 
rations, for  men  likeCazin,  Besnard,  Raffaelli,  Carriere, 
with  all  their  charm,  still  less  for  the  international  fer- 
ment of  "  L'Art  Moderne,"  more  for  its  last  rally  of  the 
great  generation  of  the  Refuses.  Beside  Manet,  Degas, 
brought  in  by  violent  hands,  beside  these  Legros,  back 
again  from  exile,  not  far  off  the  "  Brodeuse  "  of  Fantin- 
Latour,  and  away  in  the  American  section  the  immortal 
"  White  Girl  "  of  Whistler.  These  should  all  have 
hung  in  one  gallery,  disentangled  from  the  crowd  in  an 
act  of  tardy  homage.  D.  S.  M. 


FARCE  FOR  MERRIE  ENGLAND. 

NOTHING  seems  to  me  more  dismal  than  humour 
unadorned,  humour  by  itself.  In  the  expression 
of  an  intellect,  or  of  a  sense  of  beauty,  or  of  a  strong 
moral  purpose,  or  even  of  a  point  of  view,  let  there,  by 
all  means,  be  a  strong  flavour  of  humour  :  the  stronger 
the  better.  By  such  pervasive  flavour  are  intellect 
and  sense  of  beauty  and  strong  moral  purpose  and 
point  of  view  made  the  more  palatable.  But  at  the 
flavour  itself,  "neat,"  my  gorge  rises  and  revolts;  I 
am  as  one  called  on  to  make  his  meal  off  a  condiment. 
The  whole  secret  of  humour  is  for  me  in  contrast,  in 
incongruity.  Except  in  union  with  some  form  of  high 
seriousness  humour  does  not  exist  for  me. 

Thus  you  will  understand  that  I  have  no  toleration 
for  what  is  called  "  the  funny  man."    I  do  not,  how- 


tion  opened),  Joseph  Bail,  and  Monginot  are  remarkable  workeis 
within  their  limits.  But  when  Vollon  turns  from  fish  to  landscape 
one  can  measure  how  special  and  narrow  his  groove  is,  or  when  Bail 
turns  from  his  brass  cauldrons  to  the  face  of  his  marmiton.  And  the 
still-lifes,  on  the  whole,  are  brown  too.  The  same  shock  would  result 
from  placing  them  beside  those  of  Manet.  His  eye  takes  in  a  larger 
area,  brown  does  not  closely  envelope  and  dog  the  limited  realism. 
In  his  Peonies  he  has  seized  the  very  secret  of  their  beauty,  that  rose- 
colour,  with  shades  of  yellow  and  green  in  it,  that  is  so  unseizable, 
and  the  greys  and  the  shadow-colours  of  these  and  of  the  fish  are  not 
vague  brownish  approximations,  but  positively  seen  effective  parts  of 
a  mosaic  brilliant  as  enamel. 
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ever,  deny  that  many  people  like  him  very  much. 
To  most  people  (for  the  true  sense  of  humour  is 
given  only  to  a  minority)  "the  funnyman"  is  one  of 
the  luxuries  (or  necessities,  perhaps)  of  life.  And  the 
demand  for  him  is  readily  supplied.  In  social  life  he  is 
ubiquitous  :  almost  every  household  contains  a  sample 
of  him.  In  journalism,  too,  he  is  never  far  to  seek. 
<He  has  his  "column"  here,  and  his  "page"  there; 
and  bookstalls  groan  under  the  weight  of  little  papers 
exclusively  consecrated  to  the  somersaults  he  is  turning 
•in  words  and  in  line.  Naturally,  you  would  expect  to 
find  him  actively  working  that  unique  mine  of  lucre, 
the  theatre.  You  would  think  to  pass  him  squatting 
nightly  outside  the  stage-door,  grinning  over  enormous 
pans  of  ore.  Why  should  you  be  disappointed  ?  Why 
is  he  not  there  ?  In  a  word,  why  are  there  no  British 
farces  ? 

The  British  public  makes  as  constant  a  demand  for 
farces  as  for  comic  papers.  I  can  sympathise  with  this 
demand  (though,  by  reason  of  a  peculiarity  confessed 
at  the  outset,  I  cannot  share  it),  and  I  wish  it  were 
met.  It  was  not  really  met  by  the  American  farces  which 
were  lately  in  vogue  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  American 
fun  is  more  nearly  akin  to  British  fun  than  is  that  of 
any  other  nation  ;  but  there  is  still  a  wide  gulf  between 
the  two  ;  and  fun,  like  fruit,  is  the  worse  for  a  crossed 
Atlantic.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  of  importation  from 
America  is  much  better  than  that  elder  policy  which 
Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatty  (under  the  spirited  supervision 
of  Mr.  Charles  Frohman,  an  American)  have  revived  at 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre — that  elder  and  utterly  idiotic 
policy  of  importation  from  France.  American  fun 
behind  British  footlights  is  as  much  better  than  French 
fun  as  would  be  British  fun  than  American.  Why  does 
not  our  prancing  native  breed  of  "  funny  men  "  save  us, 
at  least,  from  the  leavings  of  the  Palais  Royal  ? 

Of  course,  the  explanation  is  in  that  simple  fact 
which  explains  so  many  mysteries  of  our  drama  :  that 
most  of  our  theatres  are  managed  by  the  blind  and 
the  deaf.  By  all  means,  let  the  afflicted  classes 
have  as  many  special  chances  of  diversion  as  a 
Christian  community  can  afford  them.  But  let  these 
diversions  be  such  as  will  not  inflict  actual  discomfort 
on  all  the  other  classes.  Let  the  theatres  be  managed 
by  men  who  have,  if  not  eyes  to  see  for  themselves, 
then  at  least  ears  to  hear  from  other  people.  If,  by  some 
subtle  means  of  communication,  one  could  appeal  to 
the  present  class  of  managers,  and  ask  them  why  they 
persisted  in  having  their  farces  adapted  from  the  French, 
they  would  reply  that  it  was  because  that  had  always 
been  the  custom  ;  and,  if  they  could  be  called  to  account 
for  this  custom,  they  would  account  for  it  by  the  pro- 
position that  no  one  in  England  could  write  a  really 
good  farce.  Forty  years  ago,  indeed,  that  proposition 
had  been  true  enough.  "  Punch  "  had  not  yet  pro- 
duced its  crop  of  imitators  and  thus  created  a 
general  demand  for  fun  and  a  consequent  supply 
of  "  funny  men  "  in  all  walks  of  life.  Drama, 
moreover,  did  not  exist  here.  Not  only  for  farce, 
but  also  for  tragedy,  comedy  and  melodrama,  London 
had  to  hold  Paris  in  fee.  But  now  that  the  three 
other  forms  have  become  naturalised,  why  should  the 
first  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  with  them  ?  How,  by 
the  way,  were  the  managers  induced  to  realise  that 
there  were  British  writers  capable  of  those  three  other 
forms  ?  Obviously,  by  the  importunities  of  those 
British  writers.  Thus  it  seems  that  I  have  exaggerated 
the  degree  in  which  managers  are  afflicted.  It  seems 
that  they  can  see  and  hear  if  only  they  be  enough 
bullied.  The  true  reason  for  the  continuance  of  French 
farces  seems  to  be  that  the  ordinary  routine  of  "the 
funny  man  "  is  in  itself  so  arduous  as  to  unfit  him  for 
the  exertion  of  bullying  fools  out  of  their  folly. 

Meanwhile  "  Self  and  Lady,"  the  farce  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, is  a  type  of  the  abortions  to  which  Merrie 
England  is^accustomed.  It  differs  from  the  rest  only 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  M.  Pierre  Decourcelles,  the 
author,  has  not  yet  presented  a  version  of  it  in  Paris. 
I  bus  British  playgoers  may  console  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  the  addition  of  impropriety  will  make  it  funny, 
instead  o(  mortifying  themselves  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  elimination  of  impropriety  has  made  it  dull. 
I  hings  past,  even  when  they  were  never  ours,  fill  us 
with  melancholy  ;  whereas  we  rejoice  vaguely  in  things 


to  be,  even  though  we  are  to  have  no  share  in  them. 
Thus  it  may  be  that  "  Self  and  Lady  "  will  succeed  better 
than  most  plays  of  its  kind.  I  do  not  know  whether 
anyone,  seeing  these  plays,  really  takes  any  aesthetic 
pleasure  in  "spotting"  from  internal  evidence  the 
passages  where  the  impropriety  came  in  (or, 
as  here,)  is  to  come  in.  In  any  case,  such  an 
aesthetic  pleasure  seems  to  me  of  a  poor  kind  ;  and  it  is, 
unfortunately,  the  only  one  which  these  plays  can  pro- 
tend to  afford.  In  fact,  I  have  no  patience  with  these 
plays.  The  public  laughs  at  them,  certainly;  but  it 
would  laugh  at  anything  called  a  farce.  It  does  not, 
however,  laugh  heartily.  Only  once,  throughout  the 
whole  first  night  of  "  Self  and  Lady,"  was  there  a  really 
spontaneous  and  full-bodied  roar  of  laughter  ;  and  that 
was  at  the  one  moment  when  there  was  a  genuinely 
funny  sentence  spoken  from  the  stage.  "  You  are  an 
actor  !  "  says  someone  to  a  pathetic  and  melodramati- 
cally-dressed man  who  has  been  telling  some  rigmarole. 
The  man  throws  up  his  arms  and  folds  them  across  his 
breast,  murmuring  "  At  last !  "  That  is  good,  crude, 
straightforward,  indigenous  fun.  The  audience  rose  at 
it,  then  gradually  subsided  into  their  attitude  of 
genial  toleration.  Not  once  again  had  it  any  reason 
for  rising.  The  blanks  left  for  the  impropriety  of  the 
French  version  were  filled  in  by  those  "wheezes" 
which  are  tried  persistently  on  this  generation  because 
they  failed  to  amuse  either  the  last  generation  or  the 
last  but  one  :  "'Who  are  you?'  '  Huret.'  'Huret? 
The  Devil!'  'No,  not  the  Devil,'"  &c,  &c.  One 
character  distinguished  himself  by  drawing  away  a 
chair  on  which  another  was  about  to  sit  ;  another,  by 
tripping  over  the  door-mat  ;  another,  by  accidentally 
squirting  the  water  out  of  a  siphon.  I  refuse  to  see 
why  these  immemorial  things  should  be  done,  why  those 
immemorial  things  should  be  said,  in  the  theatre.  Any 
"funny  man,"  picked  up  at  a  hazard  out  of  the 
street,  could  very  quickly  invent  any  number  of 
funny  lines  to  be  spoken,  and  any  amount  of 
funny  "  business  "  to  be  done  ;  and  thus  would  the 
unhappy  mimes  be  saved  from  looking  foolish,  and  the 
unhappy  public  from  being  insulted.  And  it  would  not 
be  at  all  difficult  to  find  in  London  some  "  funny  men  " 
who  could  construct  really  funny  farces.  Might  not  the 
attempt  be  made  ?  Messrs.  Gatti  are  probably  too 
deep-sunk  in  traditions  to  make  it  of  their  own  accord. 
But  Mr.  Frohman  has  lived  mostly  in  America.  Let 
him  make  it,  and  so  justify  his  intrusion. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  (nor  have  I  space  wherein)  to 
dilate  on  "  English  Nell  "  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'.  But 
I  may  as  well  express  my  pleasure  in  the  apocalypse  of 
a  new  and  true  comedian,  Miss  Marie  Tempest. 

Max. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 

AS  I  have  fallen  again  into  mine  ancient  habit  of 
scribbling  articles,  and  as  here,  in  Brussels, 
nothing  has  happened  to  interest  me  or  my  readers 
in  the  slightest  degree,  let  me  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  something  about  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's  recently 
published  book  on  Tschaikowsky.*  Despite  contri- 
butors to  the  correspondence  columns  of  this  paper, 
it  is  my  solemn  opinion  that  quite  enough  attention  is 
being  paid  in  England  to  the  Russian  school.  I  wish 
half  as  much  trouble  were  taken  over  the  English 
school.  Salvation  will  come  not  by  the  nigger  or 
the  Tartar:  Western  man— by  no  means  leaving  out 
Western  woman  — is  far  too  elaborate  and  involved  a 
bundle  of  mental  and  emotional  complexities  ever  to 
find  any  deep  and  full  satisfaction  in  the  art  that 
springs  from  the  naive,  primitive  instincts  and 
passions  of  the  savage.  It  is  agreeable  and  healthy 
to  hear  a  little  Russian  music  once  a  week  or  even 
more  frequently  ;  but  as  for  three  out  of  every  six 
Promenade  concerts  being  given  up  to  Slav  outline  and 
colour,  however  fantastic  and  gorgeous,  and  to  Slav 
brainlessness,  I  can  only  pray*  that  I  may  preserve 
enough  sanity,  judgment  and  undepraved  taste  never 
to  wish  for  so  monstrous  a  consummation.  One  of  the 
many  curses  under  which  music  in  England  has  long 

*  "Tschaikowsky."     By    Rosa    Ncwmarch.       London:  Gram 

Richards,  1900. 
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staggered  is  this  everlasting  craze  for  the  exotic.  In 
the  old  days  nothing  but  Italian  music  could  get  a 
hearing,  and  hardly  a  musician  could  get  a  hearing 
unless  he  called  himself  Signor.  Then  the  country  went 
mad  over  Mendelssohn,  and,  after  Mendelssohn,  over 
Wagner  and,  in  certain  coteries,  Brahms.  Incidentally 
it  has  been  bitten  by  Griegism  and  Dvorakism.  It  likes 
its  pianists  to  be — or  to  call  themselves — Polish  ;  it 
takes  its  violinists  from  Spain  or  Hungary.  In  fact 
England  will  take  its  music  and  musical  interpreters 
from  anywhere  save  England  ;  and  it  will  never  forgive  an 
English  musician  for  being  an  Englishman.  As  long  as 
this  is  our  attitude  we  shall  never  have  a  musical  school,  a 
mode  of  expression  in  music,  entirely  and  exclusively  our 
own.  There  is  no  encouragement  for  a  man  who  tries 
to  speak  his  own  tongue ;  the  elders  are  driven  to 
oratorios  or  cantatas  written  in  a  modification  of  the 
Handel  or  Mendelssohn  idiom  ;  and  the  youngsters, 
while  still  in  the  imitative  stage  and  susceptible  to 
exterior  influences,  s3  •  o  chance  of  getting  so  much  as 
a  hearing  unless  they  try  to  catch  the  public  ear  by 
surrendering  themselves  to  the  music  and  musicians 
that  happen  to  be  in  the  public  favour  at  the  moment. 
We  have  produced  men  of  extraordinary  musical  ability, 
men  apparently  equal  in  sheer  musical  endowment  to 
any  produced  abroad  ;  but  one  after  another  has  taken 
to  writing  mere  exercises  or  colourless  copies  of  foreign 
music ;  and  not  one  has  really  achieved  anything 
original.  That  the  older  men  shculd  have  tried  to 
write  in  the  German  manner  is  nothing,  or  very  little  ; 
and  anyhow  it  was  inevitable ;  for  England,  before 
doing  anything  of  her  own,  certainly  must  absorb 
German  music,  even  as  the  earlier  Germans  absorbed 
Italian  music.  But  that  the  rising  generation  should 
ape  foreign  art  is  very  bad  indeed,  and  especially  if  the 
foreign  art  is  Russian.  There  is  nothing  to  be  learnt 
from  Russia  that  Russia  has  not  learnt  from  Germany  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  import  our  German  technique  direct. 

Mrs.  Newmarch's  book,  however,  is  not  the  product 
of  a  wild  fancy  for  the  exotic.  Tschaikowsky  was 
supremely  interesting,  both  as  man  and  as  musician  ; 
little  is  known  of  him  in  England  ;  and  Mrs.  Newmarch 
has  put  together  in  an  agreeable  form  all  there  is  to 
know.  The  book  is,  roughly,  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first  consisting  of  a  discussion  of  Tschaikowsky's 
life  and  music  ;  the  second  of  selections  from  his  critical 
writings  ;  and  the  third  of  the  diary  he  kept  during  his 
European  tour  in  1888.  Even  for  the  first  part  Mrs. 
Newmarch  disclaims  originality  :  the  materials,  she 
says,  have  "  been  scattered  on  the  four  winds  of 
journalism  and  had  to  be  gathered  up  in  the  by-ways  of 
Russian  musical  literature."  But  this  portion  of  the 
book  undoubtedly  affords  one  a  clear,  and  probably 
a  true,  picture  of  the  man  as  he  lived  and  worked  ;  and, 
if  a  bull  may  be  permitted,  it  makes  clearer  than 
ever  the  fact  that  there  was  some  tremendous 
mystery  in  his  life.  Mrs.  Newmarch  does  not 
think  the  mystery  will  ever  be  cleared  up.  If  not,  per- 
haps so  much  the  better  ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  the  more  one  learns  of  the  private  lives  of  many  of 
the  finest  brains  of  this  century,  the  more  one  is  com- 
pelled to  turn  from  the  men  with  a  feeling  of  personal 
repugnance.  For  my  part,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  be  well 
pleased  if  not  another  line  is  written  about  Tschaikow- 
sky's secret  and  his  travelling  companion.  But  apart 
from  this,  the  whole  life  of  the  man  was  a  mystery.  He 
took  up  music  unusually  late  in  life,  after  amusing  his 
friends  for  some  years  with  his  amateur  attempts  to 
play  somebody's  waltz  on  the  piano.  A  cousin  of  his 
showed  him  how  to  modulate  from  one  key  to  another ; 
Tschaikowsky  was  annoyed  at  this  show  of  superior 
knowledge  ;  asked  how  it  was  acquired  ;  and  was  told 
to  attend  certain  harmony  classes.  As  he  was  over 
twenty  years  old  at  the  time  the  story  would  be  in- 
icredible,  did  it  not  come  direct  from  the  composer  him- 
Iself ;  for,  with  or  without  lessons  in  harmony,  what 
'other  boy  of  genuine  musical  gifts  ever  reached 
that  age  without  finding  out  for  himself  how 
'to  modulate,  and  much  more?  However,  Anton 
Rubinstein  persuaded  him  to  take  up  music  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  so  he  went  to  work  and  regarded  himself 
henceforth  as  a  composer.  After  that  his  life  was  un- 
eventful save  for  one  circumstance.  At  the  beginning 
he  had  to  endure  poverty,  and  eke  out  a  livelihood  by 


teaching  and  accompanying  ;  later  he  tried  his  hand  at 
musical  criticism  ;  and  eventually  the  revenue  from  his 
operatic  and  other  compositions,  and  his  position  in  the 
Moscow  Conservatoire,  enabled  him  to  devote  himself 
to  his  main  business  in  life  without  the  incessant  cares 
and  worries  that  harried  Wagner.  Later  again,  he  left 
the  Conservatoire,  lived  alone  in  the  country,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  creating  music.  The  one  dis- 
turbing event  of  his  life  was  his  marriage.  He  married 
a  lady,  apparently  without  any  provocation  ;  he  used  to 
pay  her  polite  calls  and  address  her  as  "Madame;" 
and  the  meaning  of  this  strange  behaviour  no  man 
knows  or  will  perhaps  ever  know. 

A  fair  quantity  of  Tschaikowsky's  music  is  known  in 
England.  Mr.  Wood  has  played  many  of  the  orches- 
tral compositions  at  Queen's  Hall  ;  one  opera  was  given 
— very  badly — at  the  Olympic  Theatre  some  years 
ago  ;  many  of  the  songs  and  minor  pieces  can  fre- 
quently be  heard,  I  do  not  in  the  least  feel  inclined  to 
go  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  works  which  I  have  so 
frequently  written  about  before.  The  charm  of  all 
Tschaikowsky's  music  is  that  in  it  the  East  and  the 
West  meet  :  there  is,  in  the  later  compositions  at  any 
rate,  all  the  Western  technique  and  more  than  a  touch 
of  Western  thought,  while  in  the  earlier  and  later 
music  alike  we  feel  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
barbarian.  J.  F.  R. 


THE  VALUATION  OF  THE  LAW  UNION. 

rrHE  valuation  returns  of  a  Life  office  are  of  much 
J-  more  importance  than  the  annual  accounts, 
although  they  usually  receive  less  attention  from  in- 
surance critics  and  from  the  public.  One  of  the  most 
important  valuation  reports  recently  issued  is  that  of 
the  Law  Union  and  Crown  for  the  five  years  ending 
31  December,  1899.  A  criticism  of  these  returns  may 
well  be  accompanied  by  some  explanation  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  a  Life  office  valuation,  the  main 
principles  of  which  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  it  would  be  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of 
assurers  if  they  would  pay  some  attention  to  such  re- 
turns in  attempting  to  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of 
different  companies. 

The  policies  of  the  Crown  are  valued  separately  from 
those  of  the  Law  Union  and  Crown,  and  need  but  little 
attention.  The  assurances  in  the  Crown  are  gradually 
running  off,  and  no  new  policies  are  being  issued  ;  con- 
sequently it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  liabilities  are 
estimated  on  an  entirely  safe  and  satisfactory  basis, 
that  the  bonus  declared  is  at  a  higher  rate  than  at  the 
previous  valuation,  that  the  assurances  in  force  have 
decreased  quite  naturally  and  appropriately,  and  that 
the  funds,  owing  to  the  increased  durations  of  the 
policies,  show  a  slight  increase,  although  in  the  near 
future  the  funds,  as  well  as  the  assurances  in  force,  will 
diminish. 

All  the  new  business  of  the  company  goes  to  the 
Law  Union  and  Crown.  The  object  of  the  valuation  is 
to  see  how  much  the  company  needs  to  have  in  hand  in 
order  to  meet  its  liabilities  as  they  mature,  and  by 
comparing  the  present  value  of  the  liabilities  with  the 
amount  of  the  funds  to  ascertain  what  surplus  is  avail- 
able for  distribution  among  the  policy-holders.  The 
time  at  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  policies  will  mature 
depends  largely  upon  the  mortality  among  the  assured, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  the  liabilities  it  is 
assumed  that  deaths  will  occur  in  accordance  with  the 
Healthy  Males  Table  of  Mortality,  published  by  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  which  is  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  assurance  companies  in  the  past.  This  table 
is  rightly  regarded  as  a  reliable  guide  to  the  mortality 
cf  the  future,  and  is  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis  upon 
which  to  calculate  the  liabilities  of  a  Life  office. 

In  Life  assurance  matters  interest  plays  an  important 
part  and  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  funds  will 
accumulate  at  some  definite  rate.  The  lower  the  rate 
assumed  the  more  funds  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  hand 
to  meet  the  liabilities,  and  consequently  when  a  low 
rate  is  assumed  the  reserves  are  stronger,  and  the 
bonus  prospects  are  better,  than  when  a  high  rate  of 
interest  is  adopted.  The  Law  LTnion  assumes  that  its 
funds  will  earn  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  but 
during  the  past  five  years  the  average  rate  actually 
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earned  upon  the  funds  has  been  os.  ^d.  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  difference  between  the  rates  of  in- 
terest earned  and  assumed  constitutes  an  important 
source  of  surplus,  and  a  margin  of  over  j£i  per  cent, 
is  ample  to  produce  substantial  bonuses,  provided  that 
other  circumstances  are  satisfactory. 

In  making  a  valuation  it  is  usual  to  tabulate  the 
present  value  of  the  sums  assured.  This  item  shows 
the  funds  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  in  hand  to  pay 
the  policies  as  they  become  claims,  but  in  the  meantime 
on  the  great  majority  of  the  policies  premiums  have  to 
be  paid  to  the  company,  and  deducting  the  present 
value  of  what  the  office  will  receive  from  the  present 
value  of  what  it  will  have  to  pay,  the  present  net 
liability  is  arrived  at.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  calculate 
upon  the  receipt,  not  of  the  actual  premiums  that  the 
policy-holders  will  pay,  but  of  the  net  premiums  accord- 
ing to  the  mortality  table  and  rate  of  interest  employed, 
and  the  difference  between  the  net  premiums  and  the 
office  premiums  is  set  aside  as  a  provision  for  future 
expenses.  The  Law  Union  adopts  this  course,  and  sets 
aside  over  17  per  cent  of  the  office  premiums  for  future 
expenses.  The  actual  expenditure  during  the  past  five 
years  averaged  16*4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  so  that 
there  is  a  small  margin  from  this  source  also  as  a 
contribution  to  surplus. 

The  net  result  of  the  valuation  is  to  show  that  the 
funds  exceed  the  liabilities  by  ^226,830,  and  the 
amount  of  profit  to  be  divided  among  the  policy- 
holders is  ,£186,068  :  this  yields  a  reversionary  bonus 
at  the  rate  of  £1  155-.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum 
assured,  and  on  previous  bonuses  that  remain  as  rever- 
sionary additions  to  the  policies.  This  rate  of  bonus  is 
somewhat  less  than  it  was  five  years  ago,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  reduction  is  directly  due  to  the 
interest  earned  upon  the  funds  having  been  about  4s. 
per  cent,  per  annum  less  than  it  was  during  the  previous 
valuation  period,  a  matter  over  which  the  managers 
have  but  little  control. 

The  valuation  returns  of  the  company  supply  an 
admirable  example  of  Life  assurance  at  its  best.  They 
prove  on  how  sound  a  basis  modern  Life  assurance 
stands,  and  anyone  wishing  to  get  some  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  assurance  would  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  returns,  and  endeavour  to  master  the  meaning  of 
the  figures  and  the  statements.  It  would  be  a  profit- 
able exercise,  calculated  to  increase  his  appreciation  of 
Life  assurance  in  general,  and  of  the  Law  Union  and 
Crown  in  particular. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   ADAPTABILITY   OF  MAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6b  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W.,  19  Sept.,  1900. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  a  word  or  two 
respecting  the  opening  sentences  of  the  article  on  the 
"  Adaptability  of  Man  "  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.? 
Says  the  writer,  "We  are  often  told — and  familiar 
experience  attests  the  fact — that  a  man  who  is  smoking 
in  the  dark  would  be  unable  to  tell  whether  his  cigar 
were  alight  or  no,  unless  he  could  see  the  red  glow  at 
the  end  of  it.  So  too  a  man  with  his  eyes  shut  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  telling  whether  he  were  drinking 
port  or  sherry." 

Now  as  I  have  been  blind  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
I  am  unluckily  somewhat  fairly  qualified  to  contest  the 
validity  of  this  statement.  I  was  a  smoker  for  twenty 
years  before  my  infirmity  crept  upon  me,  and  I  am 
smoking  even  now  as  I  dictate  this  letter.  In  fact,  I 
have  smoked  all  my  life.  To  say  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  cigar  is  alight  or  no,  because  I  cannot  see 
either  the  smoke  or  the  red  glow  at  the  end  of  the 
weed,  is  simply  absurd.  The  taste  alone  is  sufficient 
to  tell  me  accurately.  The  one  is  infinitely  pleasurable 
and  flavourablc  and  the  other  exceedingly  disagreeable 
and  object  ionahle.  Tongue,  palate,  and  odour  are 
incontrovertible  testifiers.  I  grant  that  the  pleasure  of 
smoking  is  lessened  by  the  absence  of  the  sight  of  the 
smoke,  but  only  slightly,  and  to  assert  dial  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  smoking  or  not  is  as  much  as  to 


say  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  standing  on  my  head 
or  my  heels. 

Much  to  the  same  effect  might  be  said  about  not 
knowing  the  difference  between  port  and  sherry.  This 
is  a  very  old  experiment,  and  I,  like  scores  of  others, 
have  often  been  subjected  to  it,  only  failing  after  having 
been  put  to  the  test  some  half-dozen  times  or  so,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  palate  is  wearied  and  confused. 
Everybody  knows  that  taste  and  smell  run  together,  if 
one  fails  so  almost  of  a  certainty  does  the  other,  and 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  "  is  not  in  it,"  according  to  the 
slang  of  the  day.  —  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  Fenn. 


AMERICANISING   ENGLISH  JOURNALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bickleigh  Lodge,  Shoot-up  Hill,  Brondesbury,  N.W. 

12  September. 

Dear  Sir, — Sir  James  Henderson  in  his  inaugural 
address  before  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
this  week  condemned  the  Americanising  of  English 
journalism.  Pretty  well  all  the  London  halfpenny  daily 
newspapers  at  any  rate  appear  to  be  conducted  with  a 
view  of  making  them  as  much  like  the  lower-class 
American  newspapers  as  possible.  I  notice,  however,  that 
while  the  editors  are  fairly  successful  in  copying  the  worst 
characteristics  of  their  prototypes  they  fail  altogether 
in  imitating  their  more  desirable  features.  The  London 
paper  seems  to  have  all  the  vulgarity  and  unreliableness 
of  the  American  yellow  journal,  but  without  its  enter- 
prise, originality,  cleverness  and  humour.  Like  the 
American  paper  our  halfpenny  sheet  is  apparently  quite 
willing  to  cater  for  the  various  foreign  elements  in  the 
population,  but  it  goes  about  it  in  a  different  way,  as 
even  those  American  papers  that  are  printed  in  foreign 
languages  and  circulate  entirely  among  "  foreign-born 
Americans  "  do  not  publish  slanders  upon  the  American 
people,  do  not  engage  anti-American  foreigners  as 
contributors,  do  not  make  a  rule  of  siding  with  the 
foreigners  in  international  disputes,  and  do  not  suppress 
or  distort  important  political  and  other  news  in  order  to 
please  their  readers. 

On  the  whole  our  halfpenny  sheets  are  vastly  inferior 
to  the  papers  they  strive  so  hard  to  imitate,  and  this 
inferiority  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  relatively- 
inferior  class  of  persons  they  employ.  It  has  apparently 
not  occurred  to  their  proprietors  that  in  order  to  make 
their  papers  a  good  imitation  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
publications  they  must  offer  the  same  rate  of  remunera- 
tion that  the  American  pressman  receives.  Nowadays, 
when  a  third-class,  ten-dollar-a-week  "journalist"  dis- 
appears from  the  free-lunch  counters  of  an  American 
city,  it  is  assumed  that  he  has  become  one  of  the 
numerous  American  journalistic  experts  that  have  left 
their  country  to  introduce  American  methods  in  the 
conduct  of  London  halfpenny  daily  newspapers.  Most 
of  the  Americans  employed  on  our  halfpenny  sheets 
seem  to  be  of  this  ilk. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  no  New 
York  or  Chicago  newspaper  man  that  is  worth  the 
street-car  tickets  he  uses  could  be  induced  to  leave  his 
country  for  a  salary  of  two  or  three  pounds  a  week.  A 
first-class  reporter  in  New  York  can  make  from  seven 
to  ten  pounds  a  week,  while  some  men  earn  as  much  as 
twenty  pounds.  Judging  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  matter  that  appears  in  the  average  halfpenny 
London  daily  is  written  and  handled,  this  last-men- 
tioned sum  is  about  the  amount  likely  to  be  needed  to 
pay  the  weekly  wage  of  its  entire  reportorial  and 
editorial  staff. — Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Banister. 

THE  SULTAN'S  JUBILEE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  September,  1900. 
Sir, — I  am  amazed  that  your  timely,  if  somewhat 
half-hearted,  tribute  to  "  our  ancient  ally  "  should  have 
evoked  a  protest,  which  you  deemed  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. It  is,  however,  significant  that,  while  protesting 
that  calumnies  of  the  Padisha  were  "  essentially  just," 
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your  correspondent  admits  them  to  have  been  "  politi- 
cally injudicious  and  practically  futile."  That  is  good 
enough  for  most  of  us. 

I  thought  that  by  this  time  the  Armenian  bubble  had 
been  exploded,  but  it  will  evidently  be  well  to  state  once 
more  that  there  are  two  categories  of  Armenians,  neither 
deserving  a  vestige  of  sympathy.  In  Kurdistan  (the 
province  known  to  Mr.  Henson,  Exeter  Hall  and  the 
Citv  Temple  as  "  Armenia")  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion has  rendered  itself  odious  by  doing  no  work  and 
growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours.  We 
have  been  legislating  against  usurers  in  this  country. 
In  Kurdistan  the  Kurds  have  no  protection  against 
their  blood  suckers.  Being  of  a  quick  temperament, 
they  have  sometimes  a  quick  way  with  extortioners  who 
insist  upon  their  pound  of  flesh.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment does  not  possess  a  long  arm,  but  it  has  made 
great  efforts  to  protect  the  proteges  of  Europe  against 
the  fury  of  their  financial  victims.  These  efforts  have 
not  always  succeeded,  but  they  have  mitigated  much 
lawlessness. 

The  other  category  of  Armenian  comprises  an  oily, 
flabby,  plausible  politician — the  Anarchist  of  the  near 
East — who  commits  murder,  arson,  blackmail  and 
every  sort  of  ingenious  crime  with  a  light  heart.  If 
our  own  Anarchists  could  be  put  down  as  effectively  as 
he  has  been,  we  should  hear  less  of  attempted  regicide 
in  Europe.  We  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
carnage  which  agitators  brought  upon  themselves  by 
their  mad  attempt  to  loot  a  bank  in  Constantinople. 
But  it  is  idle  to  accuse  His  Majesty  of  connivance  at 
that  act  of  retaliation.  It  would  be  scarcely  less 
monstrous  to  accuse  Mr.  Parnell  of  sympathy  with  the 
Phcenix  Park  murders. 

However,  I  am  content  to  emphasise  Mr.  Henson's 
admission  that  the  Armenian  hysteria  in  this  country 
was  "politically  injudicious  and  practically  futile." 
Even  abstract  justice  could  not  compensate  for  such 
shortcomings. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your 
faithful,  humble  servant,  Herbert  Vivian. 


"JULIUS  CLESAR." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Fieldhead,  Bourne  End,  18  September,  1900. 

Sir, — The  review  of  "Julius  Caesar  "  in  your  issue  of 
last  week  affords  ground  for  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  First,  the  statement  that  "  'Julius  Caesar  ' 
is  a  u7ra£  TrtTToi-qijAvov,  unrelated  to  anything  else  done  by 
the  writer  of  it  or  done  by  any  other  writer  "  is  difficult 
to  accept ;  for,  although  this  play  is  unlike  any  other  in 
its  direct  effect,  it  is  distinctly  related  to  the  Chronicle 
Histories  which  precede  it  and  the  great  tragedies  that 
follow.  It  is  the  link  between  the  two.  Then,  also, 
Shakespeare  has  obviously  conceived  his  characters 
throughout  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch. 

But  it  is  to  the  statement  which  the  article  goes  on 
to  make  that  I,  a  woman  to  whom  "  Julius  Caesar  " 
does  afford  real  and  keen  enjoyment,  beg  to  take  objec- 
tion. This  is  that  the  play  has  no  appeal  to  women  as 
audience.  Such  an  idea  is  preposterous.  The  fact 
that  "Julius  Caesar  "  has  "  no  use  of  women  as  subject- 
matter  "  does  not  prevent  a  woman  from  appreciating 
its  artistic  and  ethical  significance.  The  analogy  that 
the  writer  suggests  between  the  play  and  a  smoking-room 
conversation  is  in  no  wise  permissible.  Shakespeare 
would  never  have  confined  himself  to  such  unworthy 
and  limited  space.  The  play  is  one  of  human  affairs 
freed  from  human  control,  and  appeals  at  once  to  every 
intelligent  woman  as  well  as  man,  for  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  blind  fate  which  controls  human  destinies.  Let 
women  continue  to  sweep  out  to  their  "  chiffons  "  as 
the  writer  graciously  allows,  after  the  last  mouthful  is 
swallowed  at  dinner,  and  then  let  the  men  settle  down 
to  their  "  first  principles  "(cigarettes,  I  suppose,  liqueurs 
and  political  or  sporting  tittle-tattle),  but  I  humbly 
beseech  that  "Julius  Caesar"  and  all  other  Julius 
Csesars  that  "  Max  "  himself  may  write  or  any  other 
Shakespeare  produce,  may  be  played  only  in  that  "short- 
sighted, hard-of-hearing  theatre"  where  lingers  "the 


tradition  that  men  and  women  can  have  no  separate 
existence." — I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Alice  Lehmann. 


EVANGELICALS  AND   "  PROTESTANTISM." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Mayfield,  Woolston,  Hants,  14  September,  igoo. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  article 
on  "Protestantism  and  Politics"  in  your  issue  of 
1  September.  I  think  many  of  your  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  tens  of  thousands  who  hold  Evan- 
gelical doctrine  do  not  belong  to  that  section  of  the 
Evangelical  party  or  any  other  party  who  lean  on 
political  power.  They  believe  the  Church  of  God  is  not 
only  Divine  in  its  origin  but  is  upheld  by  Divine  power 
alone.  That  error  in  whatever  form  it  may  come  must 
be  met  by  the  servants  of  the  Lord  only  by  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  are 
therefore  deeply  grieved  that  any  called  by  the  name  of 
Christ  should  appeal  to  temporal  power  for  help, 
either  against  error  or  to  obtain  pecuniary  support. 
To  any  outside  the  Roman  system  its  struggle  for 
temporal  power  to  uphold  its  teaching  is  one  of  the 
clearest  evidences  how  it  has  "  departed  from  the  faith." 
No  wonder  that  the  world  has  not  believed  in  the 
power  of  the  Christ  when  His  professed  followers  and 
representatives  for  fifteen  centuries  have  so  largely 
relied  on  political  intrigue,  so  often  leading  to  the  un- 
scrupulous use  of  the  sword,  by  which  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  been  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered. 
They  have  forgotten  the  elementary  lesson  that  Peter 
with  his  sword  cut  off  the  ear  by  which  "  the  word  of 
truth"  was  to  enter  and  "convert  the  soul"  and 
that  the  touch  of  the  Lord  heals.  Surely  He  says  now 
as  then  "Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  sheath."  The 
prophecy  "  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword  "  has  been  fulfilled  on  every  page  of  history 
and  apparently  before  long  will  receive  its  great  final 
accomplishment. — Vours  truly,  Radstock. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION  SUBJECTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  17  September,  1900. 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  that  the  majority  of  writers 
on  this  subject,  on  which  Mr.  Frank  J.  Adkins  addressed 
you  last  week,  are  a  little  confused  in  their  ideas.  When 
they  speak  of  commercial  subjects  they  merely  mean 
commercial  training.  There  are  no  particular  subjects 
that  a  youth  intended  for  a  commercial  career  needs  to 
learn  at  school.  Let  his  mind  be  freely  and  healthfully 
exercised  :  what  special  subjects  he  may  want  after- 
wards can  soon  be  acquired.  A  business  training  can 
only  be  imparted  in  the  office  or  warehouse  and  gained 
by  experience. 

The  real  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  the  English 
commercial  man  to  the  German  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
thought  only  necessary  here  to  teach  boys  intended  for 
business  that  which  will  be  beneficial  in  making  money. 
Why  should  a  business  man  have  less  knowledge  of  the 
classics  than  the  army  officer  or  doctor  ?  They  are  as 
useful — or  useless — to  him  as  to  them.  Let  the  com- 
mercial ranks  be  recruited  from  the  thoroughly  educated 
classes  and  our  present  inferiority  would  cease. — Yours, 
&c.  T.  G.  Sharpe. 


A  POINT  IN  HISTORY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  18  September,  1900. 
Sir, — In  his  letter  of  11  September  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  corrects  (what  seems  to  me)  a  somewhat 
slight  error  of  your  reviewer  with  considerable  vehem- 
ence. Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  (what  seems  to 
me)  a  somewhat  startling  error  of  Sir  Herbert's  gently? 
He  writes  that  Sir  Thomas  Gray  was  a  prisoner  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  "between  1330  and  1340."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Sir  Thomas  Gray's  imprisonment  did  not 
begin  before  August  1355  and  had  already  ended  by 
16  August,  1357. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Medievalist." 
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FOR  A  SEPULCHRE. 

BETWEEN  the  hands,  between  the  breasts, 
^    Down  the  white  body  'twixt  the  thighs, 
The  sword  is  laid  until  it  rests 
Upon  the  once  kissed  feet.    Men's  eyes 
Read  "  Odi  et  Amo  "  graven  there. 

Behind  those  eyelids  now  fast  sealed, 
Behind  cold  breasts  that  rose  and  fell 
With  passion,  what  has  life  revealed  ? 
The  great  sword  guards  her  secret  well, 
With  "  Odi  et  Amo  "  graven  there. 

O  was  it  Love  that  conquered  Hate  ? 
Or  was  it  Hate  that  set  her  free  ? 
To  Death  all  questioners  come  late  ; 
The  sword  and  the  woman  all  may  see, 
And  "  Odi  et  Amo  "  graven  there. 

Althea  Gyles. 


REVIEWS. 

A  FOREIGN  CRITIC  ON  THE  WAR. 

"  Ueber  den  Krieg  in  Siid-Afrika."  By  Captain  Charles 
Wojcik  of  the  General  Staff.  Heft  1  to  4.  Vienna  : 
L.  W.  Seidel  and  Son.  1900. 

THERE  has  been  abundant  reason  for  regretting  the 
prejudice  and  ignorance  of  Continental  critics, 
civil  and  military  alike,  in  dealing  with  the  merits  of 
the  struggle  in  South  Africa,  but  the  seriousness  with 
which  they  have  studied  the  smallest  details  of  the 
military  operations  is  entirely  admirable.  Every  stage 
in  the  proceedings,  every  strategical  development,  has 
been  followed,  discussed,  and  criticised  by  the  experts 
across  the  Channel  with  impressive  earnestness. 

The  real  history  of  the  war  awaits  perhaps  the  labours 
of  some  twentieth-century  Kinglake.  The  so-called 
"histories"  now  appearing  are  necessarily  but  news- 
paper chronicles,  lacking  in  perspective,  and  often  dis- 
torted by  the  prejudices  of  the  moment.  If  they  are 
history  at  all  they  are  but  history  in  the  making.  But 
the  labour  of  the  historian  will  be  materially  lightened 
by  so  admirable  an  account  of  the  campaign  in  South 
Africa  as  that  now  appearing  in  Vienna  in  bi-monthly 
parts  under  the  auspices  of  Captain  Wojcik  of  the 
Austrian  Staff.  Four  parts  carrying  the  story  up  to 
the  British  occupation  of  Pretoria  have  already  appeared 
in  Germany,  but  have  not  yet  been  translated  into 
English. 

The  materials  for  his  accounts  of  the  operations  are 
tfke   more    important   military  newspapers   and  the 
despatches  and  telegrams  from  the  seat  of  war.   It  does 
not  appear  that  the  author  was  personally  present,  nor 
is  it  recorded  that  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  Austrian 
attache's  experiences  at  the  front.    Be  that  as  it  may 
the  story  is  told  with  all  the  military  precision  and  pas- 
sion for  statistical  detail  that  characterise  the  Conti- 
nental writer.    The  criticism  is  often  sharp,  sometimes 
exaggerated,  for  the  military  system  of  the  Continent 
is  a  stern  school  for  officers  and  men  alike.    It  entails 
great  sacrifices  indeed,  but  at  least  it  produces  a  very 
high   standard   of  military   training,  theoretical  and 
practical.    Soldiering  is  a  profession  and  war  a  serious 
business  to  be  run  on  strictly  business  lines  and  waged 
to  win,  the  dangers  of  nonchalance  appearing  greater 
and  more  imminent  than  in  this  country.  Our  optimism 
has  been  the  source  of  much  of  our  success  but  also  of 
most  of  our   failures  in  peace  as  in  war.  Foreign 
military  criticism  has  constantly  pointed  out  that  our 
methods  of  waging  war  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
regarded  vary  widely  from  those  of  the  Continent  ; 
the  British  army,  it  asserts,  has  more  brave  men  than 
soldiers.    The  same  point  of  view  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  where,  after  commenting  on  the  laxity  of 
the  Boer  outpost  and  sentry  work  Captain  Wojcik 
remarks,  "on  the  British  side  similar  laxity  has  been 
noticed,  and  on  both  sides,  indeed,  we  may  observe  a 
curiously  easy-going  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  by 


no  means  in  keeping  with  the  seriousness  of  the  under- 
taking." Again  in  discussing  the  question  of  dis- 
cipline. "The  whole  system  of  the  British  army- 
has  an  unmilitary  air  and  neither  in  appearance  nor 
reality  does  it  come  up  to  modern  requirements.  The 
officer  is  a  perfect  gentleman  and  extraordinarily  plucky 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  but  as  a  rule  he  occupies 
himself  too  little  with  the  education  and  instruction  of 
his  men.  The  private  soldier  is  slighted  by  the  civilian, 
treated  too  leniently  and  spoiled  by  his  superior,  and 
morally  is  for  the  most  part  sadly  to  seek  and  without 
sense  of  order  or  obedience."  This  is  a  formidable 
indictment  but  fortunately  far  from  being  supported  by 
the  instances  on  which  it  is  based.  That  the  Austrian 
conscript  should  gibe  somewhat  bitterly  at  the  privilege 
of  the  English  volunteer  of  terminating  his  engagement 
at  fourteen  days'  notice  is  perhaps  natural,  but  when 
we  are  gravely  told  of  the  regular  army  that  "  whole 
companies  and  squadrons  go  on  strike  when  something 
does  not  suit  them"  and  that  "  rewards  are  given  for 
good  behaviour,  and  obedience  is  thus  purchased  instead 
of  being  enforced  by  Draconian  methods  "  we  should 
like  to  have  some  authority  for  these  statements.  We 
know  too  much  of  these  Draconian  methods  in  Conti- 
nental armies,  especially  when  the  non-commissioned 
officer  plays  the  part  of  Draco,  often  very  much  to 
his  material  advantage,  to  feel  any  desire  for  their 
immediate  introduction  into  our  own  army.  It  may  be 
too  that  those  criticisms  which  seem  so  wide  of  the 
mark  are  intended  more  for  the  Austrian  army  than  for 
our  own — that  Tommy  is  castigated  in  order  that  Hans 
may  reform. 

In  his  criticism  of  the  British  generals  Captain 
Wojcik  is  moderate,  and  has  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
difficulties  of  South  African  warfare.  Commenting 
on  the  Cclenso  engagement,  which,  he  rightly  points 
out,  from  the  returns  of  losses  was  physically  no 
disaster  at  all,  and  only  in  its  moral  effects  in  the 
nature  of  a  reverse,  he  asks  with  some  show  of  reason 
why  during  General  Buller's  ten  days'  halt  at  Frere  and 
Chieveley  he  could  not  have  reconnoitred  the  Boer 
positions  on  the  Tugela  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to 
acquaint  himself  with  their  full  strength.  If  this  had 
been  done  he  assumes  that  the  attack,  at  least  in  that 
form,  would  never  have  been  made.  He  attributes 
most  of  the  early  failures  of  the  British  attacks  to  in- 
adequate preparation  by  artillery  fire  and  to  the  frontal 
nature  of  the  attack  when  actually  delivered.  Yet  he 
maintains  that  General  Buller  subsequently  did  right 
in  refusing  to  attempt  again  the  actual  relief  of  Lady- 
smith  by  way  of  Colenso  and  Pieters  which  lay  directly 
before  him.  His  plan  of  working  round  by  way  of 
Potgieter's  Drift  and  Spion  Kop  was  strategically 
correct,  and  only  failed  on  account  of  the  bungling  and 
leisurely  execution  and  the  difficult  intervening  posi- 
tions, of  which,  in  spite  of  the  Colonials  with  him, 
no  information  appears  to  have  been  obtained.  More- 
over the  fact  that  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  was  ultimately 
effected  by  way  of  Colenso,  Hlangwane  Hill,  Monte 
Christo  and  Pieters  in  no  way  contradicts  this  view,  the 
bulk  of  the  Boer  forces  having  by  that  time  been  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  Lord  Roberts'  successful 
operations  in  the  west. 

When  the  author's  Platonic  sympathies  are  sup- 
pressed under  the  uniform  of  the  military  expert  the 
Boer  gets  but  short  shrift.  His  inability  to  act  in  large 
masses  on  the  offensive,  to  take  a  risky  but  decisive  step 
and  to  follow  up  an  advantage,  is  severely  criticised. 
How  nearly  a  determined  attack  on  Ladysmith  from  all 
sides,  supported  by  heavy  artillery  and  resolutely 
pushed  home  before  the  preparations  for  defence  had 
been  completed,  might  have  succeeded  may  be  seen 
from  the  difficulty  of  repelling  at  a  much  later  date  the 
attack  on  Caesar's  Camp  in  which  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  investing  force  took  part.  Had  the  positions  at 
Kimberley  and  Mafeking  been  reversed  both  towns 
would  have  fallen.  The  Boer  generals  were  as  inactive 
at  Glencoe  as  at  Colenso  and  on  the  Upper  Tugela,  and 
only  at  Stormberg  was  a  British  repulse  really  pushed 
home.  At  the  outset  of  the  hostilities  with  enormous 
numerical  superiority,  exceptional  mobility,  the  prestige 
of  initial  successes,  and  everything  to  lose  by  delay,  they 
deliberately  chose  to  play  a  waiting  game,  and  instead 
of  attacking  Gatacre  at  Stormberg  and  Methuen  at  the 
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M odder  masked  the  British  forces  and  went  home  to 
their  wives  and  their  farms  on  leave.  All  military 
history  goes  to  prove  that  with  such  a  foe  the  issue 
cannot  ever  have  really  been  in  doubt. 

A  most  excellent  feature  of  the  work  is  the  admirable 
series  of  maps  and  plans  with  which  each  part  is 
liberally  supplied.  These  give  the  strategical  positions 
of  the  opposing  forces  on  various  important  dates  and 
show  by  diagrams  the  manoeuvring  in  all  the  chief 
centres  of  activity.  There  are  also  numerous  carefully 
prepared  tables  and  tabular  statements  showing  the 
composition  of  the  armies  employed  and  their  relative 
strength  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service,  and  an 
interesting  table  showing  the  percentage  of  losses  both 
in  officers  and  men  in  the  great  battles  of  modern 
history.  The  comparative  insignificance  of  the  British 
losses  is  one  of  the  few  entirely  satisfactory  features  of 
the  campaign. 


GREEK  TESTAMENT  EXPOSITION. 

"The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament."  Edited  by  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll.  Vol.  II.  London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     1900.  285-. 

THE  second  volume  of  the  "  Expositor's  Greek 
Testament  "  contains  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Professor  Knowling  of  King's  College  undertakes  the 
first ;  Professor  Denney  of  the  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow,  the  next ;  and  Professor  Findlay,  of  Head- 
ingley  College,  the  last.  The  volume  extends  to  no  less 
than  953  pages,  closely,  but  not  too  closely,  printed. 
The  Textus  Receptus  is  adopted,  and  the  variations  of 
the  text  with  the  requisite  critical  notes  are  placed 
below,  lower  still  on  the  page  is  the  commentary. 
Professor  Findlay  has  also  added  references  and 
parallels  at  the  side  of  the  text  :  but  in  this  he  stands 
by  himself.  This  arrangement  is  as  convenient  in  use 
as  it  is  attractive  in  aspect.  The  student  can  see  at  a 
glance  whether  he  has  to  reckon  with  an  uncertain  text, 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  uncertainty.  Every  book 
is  prefaced  by  an  introduction,  in  which  the  principal 
questions  affecting  its  authorship,  composition,  and 
contents  are  briefly  discussed.  Professor  Findlay  is 
peculiar  in  using  an  immense  number  of  abbreviations 
which  are  not  always  obvious,  and  sometimes  rather 
fantastic.  Whether  this  is  due  to  deliberate  choice  or 
to  pressure  of  space  does  not  appear. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  expositors  is  eminently 
cautious  and  conservative.  Indeed  we  cannot  acquit 
them  of  a  certain  timidity  which  never  fails  to  assert 
itself  at  the  crucial  points  of  their  work,  those,  namely, 
when  some  definite  decision  might  be  looked  for.  The 
religious  public  therefore  will  by  no  means  be  disturbed 
by  this  latest  treatment  of  Scripture,  and  may  enjoy  its 
many  excellencies  without  misgiving.  We  purpose  in 
this  article  to  confine  ourselves  to  one  only  of  the  books 
dealt  with  in  the  volume  before  us,  since  in  the  brief 
space  at  our  disposal  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  do 
more.  In  view  of  the  superior  practical  importance  of 
the  First  Corinthian  Epistle  of  S.  Paul  we  shall  choose 
it  for  our  purpose  rather  than  the  Acts  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

Professor  Findlay's  commentary  is  uniformly  careful 
and  interesting,  but  it  is  not  infrequently  arbitrary,  and 
sometimes  is  distinctly  inadequate.  We  may  also  notice 
in  passing  that  there  are  occasional  inconsistencies, 
which  suggest  more  mental  indecision  than  the  dog- 
matic tone  of  the  notes  would  naturally  imply.  Thus 
the  student  will  not  easily  reconcile  the  statement  in 
the  Introduction  that  in  Corinth  "the  radical  scepti- 
cism of  the  age  opposed  itself  to  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ"  with  the  note  on  page  917 
that  the  Corinthian  heretics  "did  not  question  the 
personal  resurrection  of  Jesus-  Christ,"  a  fact,  it  is 
justly  observed,  "of  great  apologetic  value."  On 
Page  733  we  read  that  "  chaps,  xii.  and  xiii.  are  the 
true  centre  of  the  Epistle,"  a  statement  which  hardly 
agrees  with  the  note  on  page  870  where  those  chapters 
are  described  as  "two  digressions."  Again  on 
page  732  we  are  told  that  "  No  reference  is  made  in 
the  Epistle  to  Church  officers  of  any  kind,"  but  on 
page  804  we  learn  that  there  were  "  very  many — 
probably  too  many — teachers  busy  in  this  Church," 


and   on    page   849  we   are   required    to   infer  from 
S.  Paul's  language  that  there  were  Christian  teachers 
who   received    maintenance    from    the  Corinthians. 
These    surely   must   have   been    "  Church  officers." 
Professor  Findlay  sweeps  away  the  "  sacrificial  sense  ,r 
of  77-oisn-e  in  the  Eucharistic  formula  as  "  without  lexical 
warrant,  and  '  plane  praeter  mentem  Scripturae  '  as  the 
R.  C.  Estius  honestly  says."    We  agree  with  him,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  demur  to  his  summary  procedure. 
There  is  a  constructive  case  for  the  sacrificial  sense 
which  may  not  be  convincing,  but  is  certainly  respect- 
able.    There   is,    indeed,    a   too-evident    parti  pris 
apparent  in  the  notes   wherever  the  key-passages  of 
ecclesiastical  controversy  are  dealt  with.     Thus  on 
page  864  we  are  told  that  the  plurals  in  chap.  x.  16 
involve  the  formidable  conclusion  that  in  Corinth  the 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist  might  be  performed  by 
"  any  Christian  man:"  great  pains  are  taken  to  dis- 
prove the  Roman  and  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  "  Real 
Presence"  in  the  notes  on  chap.  xi.    Those  doctrines 
may  be,  we  hold  that   they  are,  without  sufficient 
authority  in  Scripture,  but  we  object  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  controversy   into  the   notes   of  a  com- 
mentary of  this   kind.     Too  much   is  said   or  too 
little.    Too  much  if  the  author's  purpose  be  the  severely 
impartial  elucidation  of  the  text  :  too  little,  if  he  design 
rather  to  embark  on  the  exposure  of  error.    On  page  846 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  quote  George  Fox's  misuse 
of  S.  Paul's  words.    The  Quaker's  objection  was  not 
merely  to  the  excessive  incomes  of  the  clergy,  but  to 
clerical  incomes  altogether.    The  Apostle's  main  argu- 
ment is  fatal  to  the  Quaker's  case.    We  will  notice  but 
one  more  example  of  bias.    The  references  to  S.  Peter 
in  this  epistle  are  extremely  suggestive,  and  it  is  being 
increasingly  recognised  that  they  indicate  an  importance 
attributed  to  that  Apostle  in  the  earliest  Church  which, 
while  it  prohibits  the  older  Protestant  view,  provides 
a  curiously  interesting  problem  in  itself.    How  does 
Professor  Findlay  treat  these  references  ?    On  page  764 
we  are  merely  told  that  the  Cephas  party  in  Corinth 
was  unimportant,  that  S.  Peter  himself  had  never  visited 
Corinth,  and  that  S.  Paul  "avoids  every  appearance  of 
conflict  with  Peter."    This  cannot  be  thought  very 
satisfying.    On  page  846,  we  learn  that  Cephas  is 
"  separately  mentioned  as  the  most  eminent  instance 
of  the   married  Christian   missionary."     There  is  a 
modern  ring  about  such  comments  which  awakes  mis- 
giving :  and  the  real  significance  of  the  climax — "  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord, 
and  Cephas  " — is  lost.    The  barest  possible  comment 
(page  920)  is  made  on  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
list  of  Christophanies  in  chap.  xv.  begins  with  that  to 
S.  Peter — "  He  appeared  to  Cephas."  Weizsacker's 
theory  that  the  position  of  the  Apostle  as  "  unquestion- 
ably the  first  man  in  the  Primitive  Church,"  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  see  the  Risen  Lord, 
is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  briefest  reference.  On. 
page  921   Professor  Findlay  insists  on  the  "strictest 
sense  "  of  "  Apostles,"  as  meaning  the  original  twelve, 
the  traitor  excepted,  and  he  denies  the  Apostolic  name 
to  S.  James.     He  thus  sets  himself  against  Bishop 
Lightfoot  who  says  that  "  S.  Paul  certainly  appears  to 
include  James  among  the  Apostles  "  in  1  Cor.  xv.  7  : 
and  that  in  Gal.  i.  19  he  gives  him  the  Apostolic  title. 
The  ingenuous  student  will  be  disposed  to  ask  what 
precise  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  a  commentator's 
"certainly."    Finally,  we  complain  that  the  real  diffi- 
culties are  shirked.     It  is  sufficient  to  instance  the  notes 
on  the  famous  passage  1  Cor.  xv.  3-8.   Beyond  the  bare 
statement  that  "  w<£%  is  used  of  exceptional,  super- 
natural appearances  "  we  have  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  vexed  questions    involved  in  the  nature  of  the 
apostojic  visions  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

We  have  pointed  out  certain  defects,  which  in 
our  judgment  detract  from  the  value  of  this  work. 
But  these  are  outweighed  by  great  and  substantial 
merits.  The  critical  and  textual  work  of  the  edition 
is  admirable  in  quality  and  in  arrangement.  This 
feature  alone  suffices  to  ensure  for  it  a  welcome 
among  all  serious  students  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  do  not  complain  of  the  comparative  paucity  of 
patristic  references.  Bishop  Wordsworth's  commen- 
tary has  sufficiently  provided  for  that  requirement,  and 
it  is  an  ill  fashion  to  multiply  books  without  need. 
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Dean  Alford's  admirable  commentary  has  evidently 
been  the  model  which  the  expositors  have  followed  in 
tone  and  arrangement.  His  work  (which  many  years' 
use  has  endeared  to  us)  will  be  most  worthily  supple- 
mented by  this  edition.  It  remains  to  say  that  the 
typography  is  a  remarkable  achievement  of  skill  and 
accuracy.  Occasional  misprints,  such  as  those  on 
page  765  and  page  870,  are  inevitable  in  a  work  of  such 
bulk  and  complexity,  but  they  are  creditably  few.  We 
cordially  recommend  the  "  Expositor's  Greek  Testa- 
ment "  to  the  parish  clergy,  to  whom  the  purchase  of 
many  books  is  becoming  difficult  and  even  impossible, 
and  who,  therefore,  have  to  make  sure  that  in  the 
books  they  buy  they  secure  solid  and  permanent 
worth. 


A  CENTURY'S   RELATIONS    WITH  AMERICA. 

"  England   and   America   after   Independence."  By 
Edward  Smith.    London  :  Constable.     1900.  14s. 

CONTROVERSIES  between  England  and  the  United 
States  whatever  momentary  bitterness  they  may 
have  aroused  have  soon  sunk  into  oblivion  here,  and 
have  in  after  years  received  such  attention  only  as  is 
the  fruit  of  good-natured  indifference.  This  tone  of 
English  feeling  towards  the  United  States  has  been 
reflected  in  our  histories  and  it  has  always  been  re- 
sented by  Americans,  not  unnaturally,  for  their  rela- 
tions with  us  have  been  during  their  whole  life  as  a 
nation  the  cardinal  point  of  their  foreign  policy.  We 
on  the  other  hand  had  been  accustomed  for  centuries 
before  they  existed  to  look  in  all  directions  and  have 
since  taken  no  absorbing  interest  in  American  con- 
cerns. We  have  been  good-naturedly  anxious  to  come 
to  an  end  of  our  disputes  with  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  devote  ourselves  to  matters  which  we  have 
considered  of  more  importance.  By  this  policy  we 
have  not  earned  the  gratitude  of  America,  and  have 
frequently  sacrificed  the  interests  of  our  own  subjects. 
A  book  like  Mr.  Smith's  giving  a  clear  and  sensible 
sketch  of  a  century's  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  ourselves  is  therefore  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention. 

The  story  of  the  early  period  has  suffered  from 
the  same  cause  which  prevented  for  a  long  time  any 
fair  presentment  being  made  of  our  quarrel  with  the 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  The  Whig  school 
of  history,  which  for  a  period  prevailed,  loved  to  paint 
in  the  darkest  hues  the  English  king,  his  statesmen, 
and  his  people,  while  they  adorned  the  colonists  with 
every  manly  and  noble  virtue.  This  unhistorical  stand- 
point is  now  abandoned  by  all  who  have  any  real 
respect  for  facts,  and  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
may  now  be  accepted  as  some  degrees  lower  than  the 
angels.  Jefferson  may  be  accepted  as  the  progenitor  of 
the  anti-English  politician.  Hatred  and  suspicion  of 
this  country  were  the  cardinal  and  directing  principles 
of  his  policy,  and  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  War  of  Independence  he  had  a  considerable  follow- 
ing. It  is  strange  however  that  after  a  time  this 
unfriendliness  did  not  give  way  to  the  persistent  efforts 
made  by  England  to  show  her  desire  to  live  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  her  old  colonies,  and  to  see 
their  steady  growth  and  prosperity.  No  amount 
of  courteous  treatment  by  English  society,  or  genuine 
interest  displayed  by  our  leading  thinkers  in  the  consti- 
tutional experiment  being  made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  served  to  convince  men  of  ability  like  John 
Cjuincy  Adams  that  the  attentions  shown  him  were 
sincere,  or  that  London  was  not  the  centre  of  intrigues 
against  the  young  Republic.  Gouverneur  Morris, 
whose  diary  in  Paris  before  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
breeding,  good  sense  and  enlightenment,  saw  the 
ridiculous  nature  of  these  views.  He  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  those  American  envoys 
who  have  since  done  so  much  to  soften  international 
asperities  and  to  convey  to  this  country  an  erroneous, 
but  perhaps  beneficial,  conception  of  the  character  of 
American  statesmen  as  a  whole.  As  to  the  real  nature 
Of  the  young  Republic  and  its  politicians,  Cobbett,  who 
did  not  love  aristocracies,  came  back  from  it  cured  for 
ever  of  democratic  leanings,  or  of  such  as  he  retained 
after  a  residence  in  revolutionary  Paris. 


Many  American  politicians  displayed  friendliness 
towards  France  ;  for  no  conceit  of  the  parvenu  could 
blind  them  to  the  fact  that  without  French  and  Euro- 
pean intervention  there  would  have  been  no  United 
States  ;  and  they  were  guilty  of  gross  breaches  of 
neutrality  during  the  struggle  between  England  and 
Napoleon.  Again  and  again  the  most  galling  insults 
from  France  were  ignored  or  condoned,  while  every 
effort  was  made  to  magnify  and  distort  the  difficulties 
which  arose  with  England.  There  was  of  course 
always  a  school  of  wise  and  moderate  men  who 
wished  to  keep  the  peace,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
they  had  been  allowed  fair  play  there  would  have  been 
no  war  in  1812.  A  slight  exercise  of  generosity  towards 
us  would  have  prevented  it,  but  as  the  author  points 
out,  the  idea  prevailed  that  England  was  at  her  last 
gasp  and  any  concessions  might  be  wrung  from  her. 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  that  the  American  negotiators 
after  the  war,  in  which  their  attempts  at  invasion  had 
ignominiously  failed,  actually  anticipated  receiving 
Canada  as  a  free  gift !  Indeed  Canada  in  the  past  has 
come  off  second  best  in  our  controversies  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  her  boundaries  that  have  been 
curtailed  in  order  that  English  statesmen  might  devote 
themselves  to  European  complications  undisturbed  by 
American  importunity.  But  we  may  rest  assured  that 
it  will  not  be  so  in  the  future.  Maine  and  Oregon  will 
not  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  principles  for  an  Alaskan 
settlement.  The  discovery  and  concealment  of  Franklin's 
map  in  the  former  case  throws  an  unpleasant  but  instruc- 
tive light  on  the  slimness  of  the  American  diplomat. 
In  the  matter  of  Oregon  the  gross  laches  and  neglect 
of  this  country  were  properly  rewarded. 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  say  a  word  too  much  as  to  the 
unlovely  attitude  adopted  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  subsequently  their  arbitrators,  over  the 
Alabama  question,  but  there  was  more  to  be  alleged 
than  he  quite  admits  against  the  conduct  of  English 
officials.  On  the  whole,  when  it  is  fairly  considered, 
the  record  of  the  last  century  is  not  one  of  which 
English  statesmen  need  be  ashamed,  but  the  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  it  is  that  the  importation  of  senti- 
ment into  the  settlement  of  our  differences  will  not 
alter  one  iota  the  strictly  business  attitude  of  our  rivals. 
The  statesman  might  be  tempted  to  forego  something 
but  his  master  is  the  political  boss,  and  to  the  American 
any  arrangement  in  which  he  does  not  get  manifestly 
the  best  of  the  bargain  is  bad  business ;  and  business, 
not  tradition  or  sentiment,  regulates  the  proceedings 
of  American  diplomacy.  This  is  not  altered  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  her  representatives  have  successfully 
practised  courtesy  by  stealth  to  heal  the  smart  of  public 
brutalities,  and  have  subsequently  had  to  blush  when 
they  found  it  fame  in  their  own  land. 


THE  CITY  OF  ABOMINATIONS. 

"The  Dead  City."    By  Gabriele  d'Annunzio.  Trans- 
lated by  Arthur  Symons.     London  :  Heinemann. 


1900. 


6d. 


Dramatis  Personce. 


Alessandro  .    (the  husband  of  Anna,  in  love  with 

Bianca  Maria). 
Leonardo  .    .    (also  in  love  with  Bianca  Maria), 
Bianca  Maria    (sister  to  Leonardo,  in  love  with 

Alessandro). 
Anna     .    .    .    (wife  of  Alessandro  ;  is  blind). 
The  Nurse    .    (attendant  upon  Anna). 

WITH  the  explanations  which  we  have  added  in 
brackets  to  the  "Dramatis  Personam, "  our 
review  of  this  "tragedy"  might  fittingly  end.  As 
will  be  seen  the  subject  of  it  is  entirely  unsavoury. 
The  scene  is  laid  at  Argos,  near  the  ruins  of  Mycena?, 
and  there  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  play  a  Greek  dress, 
and  to  introduce  themes  which  the  big  tragedians  of 
Greece  alone  were  capable  of  grappling  with.  In  a 
great  drama  of  Sophocles,  a  deplorable  situation  is 
brought  about  by  inexorable  fate  ;  and  though  the  chief 
characters  in  it  act  in  ignorance,  yet  the  gods,  even  at 
the  inadvertent  occurrence  of  such  a  thing,  plague  and 
afflict  a  whole  country.  In  Greek  tragedy  there  is 
always  retribution.  In  the  "  Dead  City  "  the  characters 
are  as  futile  and  flabby  as  they  a.re  odious  and  repellent. 
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The  gods  pay  no  heed  to  such  a  crew  as  this,  and  the 
sororicide  Leonardo  escapes  the  hanging  for  which  he 
is  too  bad.    Literally,  we  do  not  exaggerate — the  story 
of  this  play  is  told  in  our  annotations  to  the  "  Dramatis 
Personae."     Leonardo,  finding   that  his  sister  loves 
Alessandro,  entices  her  down  to  a  fountain  (where,  it 
seems,  she  is  in  the  habit  of  "  lying  flat  on  her  mouth  " 
[sic],  and  lapping  up  water  "like  the  animals")  and 
either  pushes  her  in,  or  holds  her  head  under  the  water 
until  she  is  drowned, — we  are  not  told  which.    And  the 
scoundrel,  in  a  fine  gush  of  "  decadent"  tall  talk,  has 
actually  told  Alessandro  (in  the  dusk)  of  the  state  of 
his  feelings.    The  lover  and  the  brother  gush  together 
over  the  murdered  woman's  body,  and  the  brother 
exclaims  in  the  true  spirit  of  "  decadent  "  cant :  "  Every 
stain  is  gone  out  of  my  soul  ;  I  have  become  pure, 
quite  pure  ! "    Foul  murder,  of  course,  is  no  stain 
where  all  is  already  a  mass  of  corruption.    The  blind 
woman  Anna  (who  has  known,  and  rather  approved 
and  encouraged  her  husband's  love  for  Bianca  Maria) 
comes  on  the  scene,  and  stumbles  against  the  dead 
body.     "Ah!  ...    I  see!    I  see!"  she  cries,  and 
with  these  words  the  play  ends,  but  whether  she  re- 
covers her  corporal  vision,  or  has  merely  uttered  the 
famous  saying  of  the  blind  man  who  said  "  I  see  "  when 
he  couldn't  see  a  bit,  we  neither  know  nor  care.  Too 
long  already  have  we  lingered  over  so  obnoxious  a  pro- 
duction.   It  is  of  the  kind  that  makes  us  reluctantly 
sigh  for  a  literary  censorship,  or  wish  that  the  Church 
of  the  Realm  would  assist  in  the  gibbeting  of  evil  books 
by  an  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum. 

Mr.  Symons'  translation,  no  easy  task,  has  been 
admirably  done.  The  style  of  the  original,  as  style,  is 
beautiful,  and  the  translator  has  very  cunningly  pre- 
served much  of  it.  It  is  not  Mr.  Symons'  fault  if  the 
stage  directions  often  read  ludicrously  ;  as  for  example, 
of  Bianca  Maria  :  "  All  at  once  she  lets  herself  drop  at 
the  foot  of  the  column,  without  sound,  with  the  tacit 
lightness  of  a  folding  sail  ;  and  doubled  up  upon  herself, 
bursts  into  tears."  Or  again  :  "  Alessandro,  as  if 
drunk."  Or  "Alessandro  .  .  .  taking  her  hands, 
pallid  with  desire."  But  it  is  Mr.  Symons'  fault  for 
having  translated  such  a  play,  and  we  regret  to  see  his 
really  fine  talents  employed  in  the  propagation  of  such 
nauseous,  wearisome,  and  iniquitous  literature. 


A  FRENCHMAN  EN  VOYAGE. 

"  L'Art  de  Voyager  a  l'Etranger.    By  O.  L.  Malesch. 
Paris :  Flammarion.  5fr. 

INTENDING    travellers    do    not    usually    select  a 
Frenchman  as  their  guide  and  philosopher,  for, 
whatever  charms  he  may  still  possess,  he  is  essentially 
a  stay-at-home  ;  to  him  the  passage  of  the  Channel  is 
as  the  passage  of  the  Andes  might  be  to  us  ;  when  we 
espy  him  at  a  remote  table  d'hote  we  are  always  im- 
pelled to  compare  him  to  a  fish  out  of  water.  The 
recognised  limits  of  suitable  exploration  are  for  him  a 
"voyage  autour  de  sa  chambre."    This  plump  volume 
is  accordingly  a  sufficiently  surprising  apparition  to 
warrant  some  curiosity  and,  though  it  is  padded  out  to 
half  a  thousand  pages  with  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  verbiage, 
it  is  worth  considering  as  a  revelation  of  the  French 
traveller's  state  of  mind  and  tendency  of  habit.  There 
are  three  chapters  on  the  important  question  of  luggage, 
and  a  large  part  of  them  is  concerned  with  possible 
economies  of  space  by  restrictions  in  the  matter  of 
raiment.    We  are  advised  to  take  seventy  necessary 
articles,  beginning  with  a  sponge  and  ending  with  a 
"  travelling-companion,"  about  whose  sex  and  disposi- 
tion we  need  not  concern  ourselves  when  we  learn  that 
it  is  best  bought  in  an  English  bazaar.     As  to  the 
sponge,  we  are  asked  with  some  abruptness  "  Vous 
servez-vous  du  tub  chaque  matin  ?  "  as  in  that  case  it 
appears  that  two  sponges  will  be  required.    But  we  are 
-warned  that,  "if  we  follow  the  advice  given  us  in  the 
chapter  on  '  the  traveller's  hygiene,'  we  shall  interrupt  this 
habit,  which  is  costly  in  hotels,  wastes  time,  and  causes 
confusion  by  reason  of  the  apparatus  which  maids  and 
waiters  are  obliged  to  arrange,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
fusion imported  into  a  small  room." 

It  is,  however,  on  the  question  of  clothes  that  our 
author  lays  himself  out  to  be  most  instructive.  With 


one  cotton  night-shirt,  one  flannel  day-shirt,  and  three 
shirts,  "  you  may  travel  very  far,"  for  "  when  your 
night-shirt  must  go  to  the  wash,  you  will  replace  it  by 
your  flannel  day-shirt."  The  which  is  evidently  the  most 
important  part  of  a  traveller's  wardrobe:  "  with  the 
addition  of  a  collar  and  cuffs,  it  will  serve  you  as  a  day- 
shirt  ;  with  the  addition  of  a  plastron — or  'dicky' — 
it  may  also  become  a  dress-shirt  before  or  even  after 
use  as  a  night-shirt."  .  .  .  Adorned  in  this  way,  "  You 
may  go  equally  well  to  the  Opera  or  to  a  Court  ball.  .  . 
Thus  it  triumphs  in  every  case.  .  .  .  But  we  have  not 
reached  the  end  of  its  transformations.  Worn  under 
an  ordinary  white  shirt,  it  will  enable  you  to  dispense 
with  an  overcoat."  "For  a  journey  of  one  or  two 
months,  six  collars  will  suffice,"  and  your  cuffs  may 
eventually  be  worn  inside  out.  So,  "  as  for  washing, 
it  is  a  small  expense,  the  repetition  of  which  can  only 
affect  a  budget,  which  is  strictly  limited." 

When  he  comes  to  the  question  of  language,  our 
author  remains  almost  as  great  an  unconscious 
humourist.  "  Avec  le  latin,  le  roussin  et  le  florin," 
it  was  once  said,  "  on  voyage  partout."  M.  Malesch 
prescribes  even  less.  Having  reduced  our  expenditure 
of  florins  in  the  matter  of  baths  and  clean  linen  to  the 
uttermost  minimum,  he  sets  out  to  prove  that  a  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages  is  quite  supererogatory.  To 
begin  with,  "foreigners  know  your  language  much 
better  than  you  know  theirs,"  a  point  of  view  common 
to  the  untravelled  of  all  nations. 

After  all  this,  it  is  with  some  qualms  that  we  find 
him  encouraging  his  readers  to  visit  England  as  much 
as  possible.  They  will,  it  is  true,  run  the  risk  of  being 
called  "  mangeurs  de  grenouilles,"  but  they  will  derive 
profit  from  the  study  of  a  people,  which,  "for  certain 
reasons,  merits  admiration ;  for  other  reasons, 
arouses  a  patriotic  uneasiness  ;  and  for  all  reasons, 
requires  and  deserves  an  attentive  and  persistent 
curiosity."  If  they  go  during  the  foggy  season  and 
are  not  quite  sure  of  themselves,  they  will  do  well  to 
frequent  only  "the  temperance  hotels  and  restaurants, 
where  one  drinks  no  fermented  beverages,  but  only 
tea,  coffee  and  mineral  waters." 


FURTHER  REFLECTIONS  ON  THRING. 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  Thring."  By  G.  R. 
Parkin.  Second  edition.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1  goo.  6s. 

THE  second  edition  of  Mr.  Parkin's  Thring  is  about 
half  the  length  of  the  first  edition  and  twice  as 
readable.  The  first  was  written  for  the  inner  circle  of 
those  who  knew  Thring.  Among  other  things  it  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  letters,  the  insertion  of  which 
was  due  in  many  cases  to  more  or  less  complimentary 
reasons.  These  have  now  disappeared  to  the  consider- 
able gain  of  the  general  reader.  On  the  other  hand  the 
obscure  points  to  which  we  called  attention  in  the  first 
edition  still  remain  unelucidated.  Mr.  Parkin  has  stuck 
to  his  original  plan  of  putting  his  hero  in  the  witness 
box  over  any  really  critical  question  and  allowing  him 
to  tell  his  own  story  without  cross-examination.  In 
other  words  he  gives  us  mere  excerpts  from  Thring's 
diaries  and  letters,  with  no  comment  of  his  own  to  show 
us  whether  his  client  was  right  or  wrong.  The 
biographer's  task  is  never  an  easy  one.  He  may  like 
Mr.  Parkin  attempt  to  lighten  it  by  refusing  to  play  the 
part  of  judge  at  all.  But  if  he  declines  to  direct  our 
verdict,  it  is  at  least  his  duty  not  only  to  his  subject  but 
to  the  general  public,  to  give  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
case. 

The  book  nevertheless  is  highly  interesting.  Thring 
was  so  delightfully  human,  that  no  book  about  him 
could  be  without  interest.  There  was  a  bold  kind  of 
relief  not  only  about  his  virtues,  but  even  his  failings. 
Sincerity  may  perhaps  be  described  as  the  most  salient 
point  of  his  character.  Every  word  and  deed  of  his 
bears  the  impress  of  one  who  spoke  and  acted  up  to  his 
convictions.  Cant  and  humbug  he  detested  above  all 
things.  Thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man  are  his 
own  words  to  his  biographer :  "  Let  no  one  write  Latin 
humbug,  or  English  either  over  my  bones."  Perhaps 
the  next  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character  was 
its    masterfulness  which    appears   everywhere  in  his 
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biography.  He  was  a  born  fighter  who,  though  he  had 
more  than  his  share  of  checks,  rebuffs  and  reverses, 
never  knew  defeat  because  he  never  knew  when  he  was 
beaten.  His  Eton  nickname  of  "Little  Die  First," 
given  him  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  yield  to  a 
bully,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  stuff  of  which  he  was 
made.  From  masterfulness  to  ultra-individuality  is  but 
a  step,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  soft-hearted 
martinet  of  Uppingham  chafing  under  all  forms  of 
control.  His  lifelong  campaign  with  his  governors,  his 
battles  royal  with  the  school  commissioners,  his  jousts 
at  the  headmasters'  conferences,  his  polemics  in  the 
public  press  and  in  his  private  correspondence,  all  bear 
witness  to  the  spirit  that  interpreted  autonomy  in  terms 
of  doing  what  he  liked.  This  was  the  chief  defect  in  his 
character.  His  notion  of  being  supreme  within  his 
own  school  had  considerable  effect  in  tempting  the  head- 
masters of  the  other  great  public  schools  to  concentrate 
themselves  on  the  welfare  of  their  own  particular  school 
to  the  detriment  of  secondary  education  as  a  whole. 
On  the  other  hand  this  strong  individualism  prevented 
him  from  losing  sight  of  the  truth  that  after  all  the 
individual  is  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  education.  He 
was  the  sworn  foe  of  that  mechanical  form  of  education 
which  had  a  certain  vogue  at  the  time  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Bentham  and  Mill.  Education  meant  to 
him  above  all  things  character-building  ;  and  every  boy 
had  a  character  to  be  built.  Scholarships  and  other 
forms  of  scholastic  pot-hunting  were  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  making  of  manhood.  This  was  the 
lesson  that  Thring  taught  by  precept  in  his  books  and 
by  example  in  his  school,  and  England  must  not,  at  her 
peril,  forget  it. 


NOVELS. 

"Affairs  of  the  Heart."    By  Violet  Hunt.  London: 
S.  T.  Freemantle.     1900.  6.?. 

Some  of  Miss  Violet  Hunt's  admirers  will  rebel 
against  the  gloom  of  her  latest  volume.  These  fifteen 
cameo-sketches  are  of  unequal  merit.  But  they  are  all 
good.  "The  Roses  and  Raptures  of  Vice"  has  gall 
and  wormwood  in  its  suggestiveness.  "Teuf  Teuf 
and  Camomile "  is  equally  haunting  in  its  pathos. 
"The  Encore"  is  another  grim  little  transcript  from 
that  solitary  life  which  Miss  Violet  Hunt  has  learned  so 
graphically  to  depict.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
characteristic  piece  of  analytic  writing  in  the  group  is 
that  entitled  "  An  Impossible  Situation."  Since  "  The 
Hard  Woman"  appeared  in  1895  Miss  Hunt  has  gained 
in  the  faculty  of  compression.  As  a  satirist  of  the 
essential  vulgarity  of  the  selfishly  successful  she  has 
achieved  no  mean  reputation.  It  is  true  that  she  can 
also  laugh  over  "  The  Faithful  Fool  "  but  there  is  a 
sympathy  in  the  laughter  which  softens  its  sting.  We 
should  welcome  a  little  more  laughter  (though  not 
necessarily  over  "  faithful  fools")  and  a  little  less  sad- 
ness in  her  next  book — this  for  her  own  sake  as  much 
as  for  our  own. 

"  The  Dishonour  of  Frank  Scott."    By  M.  Hamilton. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.     1900.  6.?. 

Novels  of  Anglo-Indian  life  are  generally  the  reverse 
of  pleasant  reading.  "  The  Dishonour  of  Frank  Scott  " 
is  hardly  an  exception  to  the  rule.  There  is  in  it  a 
deal  of  bald  narrative.  It  lacks  feeling  and  is  with- 
out atmosphere.  But  there  are  some  redeeming  pas- 
sages in  the  book.  Indeed,  one  situation  is  power- 
ful. This  situation  occurs  where  the  half-educated, 
careless  passionate  woman  who  is  the  wife,  is  cast 
aside  by  the  unstable  young  lord  her  husband  for  the 
other  woman  whose  lot  it  is  unwittingly  to  be  wife  only 
in  name.  Francis  Scott  is  no  calculating  villain  ;  he 
drilts  into  the  troubles  that  bring  about  his  own  undoing 
and  the  ruin  of  the  two  women  who  "  give  themselves 
heart  and  soul  to  him."  The  comparisons  between 
Barbara  and  Violet  are  well  contrived— suggested,  not 
over  emphasised.  But  viewed  as  a  whole  the  novel  is 
disappointing.  It  is  difficult  to  forgive  the  author  for 
the  motto  on  page  222  concerning  love  and  "kisses. 
Only  Mr.  Lc  Gallienne  would  take  himself  so  seriously. 


"The  Seen  and  the  Unseen."  By  Richard  Marsh. 
London  :  Methuen.  1900.  6s. 
Despite  a  certain  family  likeness  in  the  plot  of  some 
of  these  stories,  they  are  strikingly  original  :  occasion- 
ally vulgar,  they  have  a  strong  leaven  of  distinction  ; 
often  violently  improbable,  they  remain  curiously  con- 
vincing. We  are  fascinated  all  through  without  quite 
knowing  why.  The  narratives  are  stolidly  matter  of 
fact,  yet  now  and  again  we  light  upon  a  delightful 
touch  of  humour  :  "'Should  you  say  that  the  trouble 
is  with  his  wife,  or  with  his  money?'  '  My  experience 
teaches  me  that  when  a  man  has  trouble  with  his 
money  he  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  trouble  with 
his  wife.'"  In  a  story  called  "The  Tipster,"  Mr. 
Marsh  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  a  racecourse, 
full  of  detail  and  colour  and  incident,  the  accent  of  the 
bookmakers  is  marvellously  rendered,  yet  we  find  them 
offering  such  unusual  odds  as  seven  to  three.  How- 
ever, all  the  stories,  except  perhaps  the  last,  are  vastly 
entertaining  and  their  shortcomings  will  readily  be 
condoned. 

"To  the  Healing  of  the  Sea."    By  Francis  H.  Hardy. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder.     1900.  6s. 

If  a  writer  would  make  a  successful  study  in  con- 
trasts, it  is  essential  that  he  should  describe  each  side 
of  his  theme  with  an  equally  sure  touch.  Mr.  Hardy 
can  give  a  spirited  account  of  financial  warfare  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  but  his  pen  grows  languid 
when  he  follows  his  temporarily  ruined  stockbroker  on 
board  an  ocean  liner,  and  describes  his  gradual  recovery 
under  the  healing  influence  of  the  sea,  an  incompre- 
hensible American  young  woman,  and  the  greatest  bore 
that  ever  haunted  a  steamer  smoking-room.  The  ship- 
board scenes  are  as  dull  as  a  voyage  can  sometimes  be. 
Thus  the  book  as  a  whole  fails,  but  it  deserves  praise 
for  one  half  of  its  incidents.  Mr.  Hardy  seems  to  be 
following  the  paths  of  triviality  wherein  Mr.  Howells 
disports  himself  with  subdued  satisfaction,  but  he  has 
not  Mr.  Howells'  gift  of  portraying  character. 

"The  Ethiopian."  By  J.  C.  Grant.   Paris:  Carrington. 
1900.  6s. 

Mr.  Grant's  story  is  founded  upon  a  cutting  from  a 
newspaper,  recording  the  condemnation  of  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  who  had  relapsed  into  cannibalism. 
This  mten,  the  son  of  a  powerful  chief,  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  missionaries  to  educate  and  he  proved 
a  very  apt  pupil.  At  Exeter  Hall,  "on  one  special, 
splendid  evening,  devoted  to  men  only,  Jowe,  primed 
from  missionary  reports,  for  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  such  things  was  too  infantile  for  him  to  draw 
upon,  described  the  horrors  of  pagan  polygamy, 
enlarged  upon  the  lusts  of  the  natives,  and  warned  his 
audience,  consisting  chiefly  of  City  clerks,  from  sins  of 
which,  but  for  this  interesting  information  gratuitously 
afforded  them,  they  would  never  have  had  any  know- 
ledge." There  are  a  few  neat  touches  here  and  there, 
but  Mr.  Grant's  qualifications  for  authorship  are  poorly 
developed. 

"A  Friend  of  Caesar."     By  William  Stearns  Davis. 
New  York  :  Macmillan.  1900. 

This  is  a  very  ambitious  effort  to  depict  the  period  of 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  from  the  Pagan  point  of 
view.  The  story  is  not  interesting,  the  profusion  of 
detail  obscuring  the  incidents,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
local  colour  is  conveyed.  This  would  have  been  more 
acceptable  if  a  loftier  style  had  been  adopted.  Friends 
and  countrymen  of  Caesar  expressing  themselves  in  a 
Yankee  jargon  may  not  be  taken  seriously  ;  footnotes  ex- 
plaining words  already  familiar  to  most  fourth-form  boys 
will  be  resented  ;  and  this  kind  of  thing  grows  irritating 
after  a  time  :  "  '  How  (h)absurd  !  (H)of  c(h)ourse 
you  c(h)an  !  '  lisped  Flacens,  who  affected  Greek  so  far 
as  to  aspirate  every  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  andi 
to  change  every  c  into  a  ch." 

"  Fitzjames."    By  Lilian  Street.     London  :  Methuen. 
1900.  6s. 

The  Rochester-like  hero,  magnificent,  overbearing, 
"masterful,"  still  exists,  it  would  appear,  and  young 
women  kiss  his  condescending  hand.  To  the  average 
man  Mr.  Fitzjames  would  have  been  intolerable.  To 
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women,  he  might  or  might  not  have  been  so  irresistible 
as  his  author  finds  him.  He  is  like  a  third-rate  actor 
with  his  perpetual  "my  dear."  Virile  beings  like 
Fitzjames  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  mere 
men  of  the  present  day. 

"  A  Princess  of  Vascovy."  By  John  Oxenham. 
London  :  Bousfield.  1900.  6s. 
This  irresistible  piece  of  nonsense  holds  the  reader's 
interest  while  it  makes  inordinate  claims  upon  his 
credulity.  It  consists  of  two  strangely  disconnected 
parts,  the  first  reading  like  an  imitation  of  Jules  Verne's 
"Round  the  World"  and  the  second  following  at  a 
distance  the  method  of  Mr.  Hope  in  the  "  Prisoner  of 
Zenda."  The  narrative  has  neither  the  matter  nor  the 
manner  of  a  great  romance,  but  all  its  chapters  startle 
and  most  of  them  captivate. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

l'The  Monthly  Review/'  No.  I.  London:  Murray.  1900. 
zs.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Henry  Newbolt,  the  Editor  of  Mr.  Murray's  new 
Review  may  be  congratulated  on  an  excellent  first  number. 
.Some  of  its  merits  no  doubt  are  directly  due  to  Mr.  Murray 
himself.  Thus  the  "  piece  de  resistance "  of  the  issue  is 
the  chapter  from  the  autobiography  of  the  Amir  of  Afghan- 
istan, which  Mr.  Murray  is  about  to  publish.  The  Amir's 
description  of  his  daily  life  and  purposes  is  a  delightful  bit  of 
Eastern  self-revelation.  He  tells  us  how  hard  he  works  and 
how  completely  the  interests  of  his  people  absorb  his  time 
and  attention.  "  The  more  I  see  of  the  people  of  other 
■-nations  and  religions  running  fast  in  the  pursuit  of  progress, 
the  less  I  can  rest  and  sleep  :  the  whole  day  long  I  keep  on 
thinking  how  I  shall  be  able  to  run  the  race  with  the  swiftest 
and  at  night  my  dreams  are  just  the  same."  One  of  the 
quaintest  of  the  Amirs  habits  is  to  be  read  to  sleep  with  passages 
from  books  of  history  or  geography  and  then  to  have  stories 
repeated  to  him  until  he  wakes.  Among  the  advantages  he 
derives  from  "the  droning  noise  of  the  storytellers'  recitations" 
is  an  indifference  to  noise  which  enables  him  to  sleep  soundly  on 
battlefields  and  under  similar  circumstances  !  The  Review 
contains  three  editorials — one  on  "The  Paradox  of  Imperialism," 
which  should  have  been  called  "  The  Paradox  of  Liberalism," 
a  second  entitled  "After  Peking"  and  a  third  on  "  Parties  and 
Principles  "  which  advances  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the 
party  system  is  as  moribund  as  some  observers  believe.  There 
are  various  articles  on  topical  subjects — to  wit  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  by  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  on  some  "  Puzzles  of  the 
War" — Mr.  Newbolt  contributes  a  fine  ode  on  the  Nile  and 
the  Khartoum  College,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  brings  up  the 
.rearguard  with  the  first  chapters  of  a  new  novel.  If  the 
"  Monthly  Review  "  does  not  at  once  establish  a  place  for  itself 
its  failure  will  not  be  due  to  any  inherent  demerit. 

"  Samuel  Richardson  :  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Study."  By 
Clara  Linklater  Thomson.  London  :  Horace  Marshall. 
1900.  6s. 

Whilst,  for  very  good  reasons,  amongst  them  doubtless  public 
neglect  of  Richardson's  works,  neither  Mr.  Orchardson  nor  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone  has  yet  adopted  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  sugges- 
tions and  pictured  poor  Clarissa  Harlowe  as  the  sheriffs 
officers  await  her  advent  from  the  church  door  of  S.  Paul's 
Covent  Garden,  Miss  Thomson  has  done,  something  to  make 
the  suggestion  more  practicable  than  it  seemed  in  1894.  Till 
the  present  moment  we  had  to  seek  Mrs.  Barbauld  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  father  of  the  novel  of  sentiment.  Miss  Thomson's 
has  superseded  for  all  practical  purposes  the  work  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Bluestocking.  The  study  before  us  is  at 
once  critical  and  fascinating.  The  sententious  self-taught 
teacher  of  the  doctrine  that  virtue  brings  material  reward,  with 
all  his  vulgar  exaggeration  of  class  distinctions  stands  clearly 
before  us  as  we  turn  these  temperately  written  and  telling 
pages.  But  the  better  nature  of  the  man  rising  superior  to  his 
social  and  other  limitations  has  full  justice  rendered  to  it.  And 
the  claim  made  upon  us  by  Richardson's  undoubted  genius  is 
adequately  assessed.  Miss  Thomson  has  divided  her  task  into 
ten  chapters.  The  first  and  second  of  these  are  biographical. 
The  third  and  fourth  introduce  the  reader  to  Richardson's 
friends.  In  the  following  chapter  we  arc  given  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  dev  elopment  of  the  novel.  Chapters  VI.,  VI L,  and 
VIII.  are  devoted  respectively  to  "  Pamela," "Clarissa  Harlowe," 
and  "Sir  Charles  Grandison."  What  space  remains  is  reserved 
for  the  discussion  of  Richardson's  art  and  influence.  By  what 
;s  written  of  "Clarissa"  many  will  be  able  to  gauge  for  the 
first  time  the  intense  interest  awakened  by  the  story  when  it 
originally  appeared.  Miss  Thomson  is  of  course  under  no 
small  debt  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  but  she  has  sought  and  found 
*iew  data  in  the  Forster  Library  at  South  Kensington  which 
contains  a  mass  of  letters  not  printed  in  Mrs.  Barbauld's  edition 
of  the  correspondence.    Miss  Thomson  brings  into  light  the 


better  phases  of  eighteenth-century  life  and  shows  how 
Richardson's  popularity  with  the  young  — a  remarkable  matter 
when  it  is  remembered  that  his  first  book  was  written  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one— was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  voice  to  the 
aspirations  of  a  generation  which  in  its  development  was 
shaking  off  the  spiritual  torpor  that  had  for  so  long  held  the 
nation  in  its  power.  Our  revivalists  whether  in  religion  or 
literature  work  on  different  lines  to-day  ;  but  John  Wesley  and 
Samuel  Richardson  were  adequate  to  the  needs  that  called 
their  energies  into  play.  And  with  regard  especially  to 
Richardson  it  is  fitting  that  so  able  a  champion  of  women 
should  find  in  women  such  appreciative  and  painstaking 
biographers. 

"Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation."  New 
series.  No.  V.  London  :  Murray.  1900.  $s.  net. 
We  miss  one  subject  which  we  should  have  expected  to  be 
considered  in  the  present  number  of  this  learned  journal.  An 
expert  in  Chinese  law  would  probably  be  hard  to  obtain  but 
would  it  have  been  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
Chinese  member  of  the  English  Bar  at  the  Embassy  ?  If  the 
editor  could  have  drawn  an  essay  from  him  say  on  the  Chinese 
idea  of  international  law  we  should  have  turned  to  it  with 
considerable  interest.  The  articles  that  appear  specially 
valuable  are  Mr.  Butterworth's  "Appeals  under  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  Constitution  Act,"  Mr.  Craies'  on  "The 
Law  of  South  Africa  "  and  Sir  Dennis  Fitzpatrick's  on  "  Non- 
Christian  Marriage."  We  cannot  refer  to  the  other  excellent 
articles  in  the  200  pages  of  the  journal  for  reasons  of  space 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Manson's  on  "  Nobility  in  England." 
It  is  admirable  as  all  Mr.  Manson's  work  is.  But  of  this  as  of 
Mr.  Gribble's  "  Disciplinary  Jurisdiction  over  Solicitors"  there 
is  the  remark  to  be  made  that  the  journal  is  poaching  a  little 
on  the  preserve  of  the  ordinary  legal  magazine  :  and  this  we 
remember  the  editors  promised  not  to  do.  We  understand  the 
temptation  but  it  should  be  resisted.  It  must  also  be  noticed 
that  there  is  an  excellent  portrait,  with  an  appreciative  prefa- 
tory note,  of  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  president  of  the  society. 

"Famous  British  Regiments."  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 
London  :  Unwin.  1900.  2s.  6d. 
We  confess  to  reading  this  book  with  considerable  surprise 
that  the  name  of  so  well  known  a  writer  as  Major  Griffiths 
should  be  associated  with  so  many  inaccuracies.  Doubtless  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  its  being  the  hasty  work  of  a  busy 
literary  man.  We  will  take  two  instances.  In  the  history 
of  the  Buffs  the  following  occurs  : — "  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Buffs  that  in  the  war  of  American  independence 
they  secured  a  success  at  Eutaw  Springs,  where  Washington 
himself  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner."  This  of  course 
is  not  the  case.  Washington  was  not  present  at  the  engage- 
ment, nor  was  he  indeed  even  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time. 
It  is  true  that  a  Washington  was  there  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  but  it  was  not  George.  It  was  Lieut.-Colonel 
Washington,  who  in  this  action  commanded  the  American 
Reserve.  The  record  of  recent  events  is  not  much  happier. 
Thus  on  p.  83  we  are  told  of  the  60th  Rifles  that  "  they  cleared 
the  heights  of  Elandslaagte,"  when,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
they  did  not  even  take  part  in  that  engagement.  In  a  subse- 
quent edition  Major  Griffiths  will  we  hope  look  to  these  and 
other  slips  which  detract  from  the  value  of  his  book. 

"  The  Siege  of  Mafeking."  By  J.  Angus  Hamilton.  London  : 
Methuen.  1900.  6s. 
It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  the  strategic  importance 
of  Mafeking  was  inconsiderable  and  that  the  splendid  resource 
shown  in  defence  of  the  town  might  have  been  utilised  with 
more  advantage  elsewhere.  That  is  not  Mr.  Hamilton's  view. 
Had  the  place  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  its  position  as  a  trade  depot  would  have 
made  it  an  invaluable  base  for  operations  in  Bechuanaland  and 
Rhodesia.  Its  stores  and  its  rolling  stock  would  have  enabled 
them  to  mobilise  their  forces  in  a  manner  and  with  a  degree  of 
acceleration  which  the  energy  and  skill  of  General  Baden- 
Powell  and  his  gallant  band  rendered  impossible.  As  it  was, 
General  Cronje  was  induced  to  waste  his  time  with  a  force 
amounting  it  is  said  at  one  period  to  S,ooo  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  reduce  the  town.  Neither  General  Cronje  nor  General 
Baden-Powell  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  strategic  value  of 
Mafeking.  That  question,  however,  is  now  obscured  by  the 
memory  of  the  brilliant  defence  the  spirited  story  of  which 
Mr.  Angus  Hamilton  tells  again  in  these  interesting  pages. 

"  Political  Growth  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  By  E.  H. 
Sears.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1900. 
Mr.  Sears,  who  is  the  principal  of  the  Mary  Institute,  St. 
Louis,  has  compiled  a  volume  which  is  the  result  of  much  meri- 
torious industry.  The  result  should  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance to  the  student  of  modern  political  history,  especially  to  the 
beginner  who  requires  a  reliable  and  fair-minded  summary. 
Without  having  produced  anything  original  or  brilliant  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  being  impartial  and  has  given  an 
adequate  sketch  of  the  course  of  events.  On  the  whole  his 
judgments  are  equitable  and  sound  and  the  bibliography  at  the 
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end  will  prove  very  useful  to  the  reader  who  would  pursue  his 
researches  more  deeply,  for  the  book  is  of  its  nature  superficial 
and  introductory  and  contains  neither  profundity  of  thought  nor 
brilliancy  in  generalisation.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  is  good.  There 
are  occasional  errors,  in  fact,  but  these  were  almost  unavoidable 
in  a  volume  covering  so  wide  a  field.  We  wish  it  were  the  fact 
that  the  British  Government  had  purchased  Delagoa  Bay  for 
#3, 000,000  (p.  306). 

"  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion."   By  P.  G.  Tait.  London  :  Black. 
is.  6d. 

The  name  of  Professor  Tait  is  a  sufficient  hall-mark  for  the 
sterling  quality  of  this  little  book  on  Newton's  laws  of 
motion.  In  some  fifty-two  pages  the  Professor  has  succeeded 
in  not  only  condensing  but  clarifying  the  essential  notions  on 
the  subject.  The  book  is  obviously  directed  against  cram,  as 
the  Professor's  diatribe  against  note- taking  indicates.  It  may 
not  prove  of  special  assistance  to  those  who  aim  at  a  merely 
parrot-like  repetition  of  the  subject,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  real 
student  it  is  of  high  value.  As  for  the  sarcastic  criticism  which 
the  Professor  apparently  apprehends,  judging  by  the  book  we 
think  that  such  criticism  except  from  metaphysicians  whom  he 
treats  with  scant  ceremony  will  probably  result  in  the  critic 
being  hoisted  by  his  own  petard. 

"  A  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  &c.  at  the  Second  Exhibition  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers." 
London  :  W.  H.  Ward.  1899. 
This  is  an  enlarged  version  of  the  illustrated  catalogue  with 
a  number  of  the  pictures  given  in  photogravure  besides  a 
quantity  of  half-tone  blocks.    The  book  makes  a  curious  record 
of  cosmopolitan  fashions  in  painting  in  1899  and  includes 
among  them  a  modicum  of  works  that  will  live,  such  as 
Stevens's    "  A    Present,"    Whistler's    "  Trouville,"  Renoir's 
"  Madame  Maitre."    The  reproductions  are  very  good,  but 
drawings  of  course  come  off  best,  and  the  two  examples  of 
Menzel's  work  would  alone  give  value  to  the  volume. 

"  The  Further  Training  of  Mounted  Infantry  and  Yeomanry." 

By    Major-General    Hallam    Parr.      Second  Edition. 

London  :  Gale  and  Polden.  1900.  is.  6d. 
Anything  on  this  subject  coming  from  the  pen  of  so  eminent 
an  expert  as  General  Hallam  Parr  would  be  received  with 
attention.  In  this  case  a  really  admirable  little  handbook  has 
been  produced.  It  is  clear  and  concise,  and  should  prove  of 
the  greatest  value  to  those  engaged  on  mounted  infantry  work. 


THEOLOGY. 


Anything  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hort  is  worth  having,  and  this 
volume  of  "  Village  Sermons  in  Outline"  (London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1900.  6s.)  is  secure  of  a  welcome  in  advance.  It  is 
not  easy  to  picture  that  profound  scholar  engaged  in  teaching 
a  handful  of  unlettered  rustics,  but  that  he  not  only  did  so,  but 
did  so  with  singular  success,  is  evident  in  these  pages.  For  a 
short  space  (1869-1871)  he  adopted  the  method  of  "preaching 
from  outlines"  and  we  have  here  the  outlines  with  which  he 
ascended  the  pulpit.  Sixteen  sermons  on  the  Prayer  Book  and 
five  on  Baptism  give  us  a  high  notion  of  Dr.  Hort's  pastoral 
insight.  The  striking  simplicity  of  expression  and  clearness  of 
thought  which  mark  these  ': Village  Sermons"  prove  him  to 
have  had  no  mean  didactic  gift.  We  cordially  commend  this 
book  to  the  use  and  imitation  of  the  country  clergy.  A  very 
different  spirit  pervades  the  "  Spiritual  Readings  for  the 
Liturgical  Year,"  of  which  a  second  volume  has  appeared  under 
the  title  "The  Crown  of  Life  "  (Rivingtons.  1900.  6s.)  The 
author — Rev.  R.  E.  Hutton — belongs  to  a  very  rigid  school  "of 
"  Catholic  "  Churchmen,  and  his  work  is  plainly  addressed  to 
that  religious  public  which  thinks  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  speaks 
after  a  mediaeval  fashion.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  devo- 
tional, and  this  may,  perhaps,  justify  the  frank  contempt  of 
modern  views  which  marks  the  numerous  references  to  the  Old 
Testament,  but  is  devotion  really  helped  by  such  a  comment  as 
this  which  appears  on  p.  221?  "  Neh.  ii.  12-20  (Building  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem).  The  whole  story  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  the  mockery  of  Sanballat,  saying,  'Will 
ye  rebel  against  the  king?'  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church — the  City  of  God — where  it 
has  been  laid  waste.  The  '  Catholic  movement '  is  a  building 
again  of  the  waste  places  of  Zion.  It  is  mocked  at  by  the 
modern  Sanballats,  Tobiahs,  and  Gcshems,  who  taunt  the 
leaders  with  lawlessness."  The  writer  protests  almost  violently 
against  the  Papal  claims,  but,  for  all  that,  his  heart  is  in  the 
Roman  camp.  On  p.  331  we  are  carefully  warned  against  sup- 
posing that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  false  because 
"the  Church,  as  a  whole,  has  never  insisted  on"  its  acceptance. 
The  restoration' of  "Extreme  Unction"  is  energetically  de- 
manded on  p.  399.  We  learn  on  p.  490  that  precisely  four 
thousand  years  "lay  between  the  fall  of  man  and  the  Incarna- 
tion." On  p.  503  a  characteristic  extravagance  of  Dr.  Farrar  is 
quoted  with  approval.  The  Festivals  of  the  Assumption  of  S. 
Mary  and  her  Nativity  are  defended  and  discussed  ;  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  book,  save  where  the  Papal  claims  are  con- 
cerned, is  not  Anglican.    We  think  that  a  rather  mawkish 


fanaticism  will  be  better  served  by  Mr.  Hutton's  work  than  a 
healthy  devotion  ;  but,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  we  think  it  will 
be  widely  approved. 

Professor  Brace's  second  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  on  "  The 
Moral  Order  of  the  World  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Thought  " 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1899.  7s.  6d.)  traces  the  course  of 
human  speculation  on  this  most  solemn  and  difficult  subject 
from  Zoroaster  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  Necessarily  the  treat- 
ment is  extremely  slight,  and,  though  the  book  is  written  in  a 
lucid  and  interesting  style,  we  lay  it  down  with  a  certain  resent- 
ment that  so  much  should  have  been  attempted  in  that  sketchy 
way  and  on  that  slight  scale.  The  Gifford  Trust  scarcely 
justifies  its  existence.  It  is,  of  course,  not  without  value  that  a 
learned  and  perhaps  also  an  eminent  man  should  hash  up  a 
series  of  semi-popular  lectures  out  of  the  general  reading  of  a 
lifetime,  but  in  the  main  it  tends  to  lower  the  levels  of  academic 
work,  and  sometimes  to  attach  great  names  to  ill-considered 
opinions.  The  conclusion  to  which  Professor  Bruce  is  led  will 
be  generally  accepted,  viz.  "that  the  path  of  progress  for  the 
future  must  lie  along  the  line  of  Christ's  teaching :  that  the 
least  thing  men  who  seek  the  good  of  our  race  can  do  is  to 
serve  themselves  heir  to  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  concerning  God, 
man,  the  world,  and  their  relations,  and  work  these  out  under 
modern  conditions." 

In  "The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  a  Practical  Exposition  " 
(2  vols.  London  :  Murray.  1899  and  1900.  2s-  &d.)  Canon 
Gore  has  reverted  to  the  ancient  style  of  preaching. 
Like  S.  Chrysostom  he  eschews  texts,  and  preaches  con- 
tinuous courses  of  homilies  on  canonical  books,  working  in  on 
the  way  his  opinions  on  current  topics.  The  immense  con- 
gregations which  have  assembled  at  Westminster  Abbey  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  popularity  of  this  style  of  preaching.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  these  simple,  straightforward  expositions 
will  be  found  helpful  to  large  numbers  of  people,  whom  the 
modern  commentary  dismays  by  its  learning  and  disgusts  by 
its  detail.  The  author's  name  is  sufficient  assurance  of  sanity 
in  judgment,  and  catholicity  in  tone. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Une  Flambee  d* Amour.    By  Masson-Forestier.    Paris  :  Ollen- 
dorff.   1900.    3f.  50c. 
Francois  Duplessis,  the  hero  of  this  admirable  novel,  has  not 
been  made  melancholy  by  dissipation.    He  has,  in  fact,  led  a 
purer  life  than  most  men  of  his  age  :  he  is  not  an  exhausted 
(Continued  on  page  372.) 
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ANNUAL  INCOME 
at  the  rate  of 
£660,000. 


CLAIMS  PAID    I  FUNDS. 

EXCEED  Over  £227,000  added  during  last 

£2,550,000.         |       two  years  and  eight  months. 

MODERATE  RATES. 
PROMPT  AND   LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 
Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency  terms 
very  remunerative. 
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ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Established  1835. 


ALL  SURPLUS  DIVIDED  BY  WAY  OF 
REDUCTION    OF"  ^RKIVXIUIYI. 

The  Rates  of  Reduction  for  current  year  range  from  72  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent. 
NEW  RATES  FOR 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  and 

LIMITED  PAYMENT  ASSURANCES 

With  similar  reductions. 
Assets      -      -  £2,044,000. 
NO   COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Offices;  13  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  the  Reign  e>f  Queen  Anne,  A.D,  1714. 

Head  Office— 81  CORNHILL,  EX.,  LONDON. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  *°yai.  exchange  assurance. 


FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL      -     -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside.  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LIFE  POLICIES.— Important  Advantages. 

1.  Whole  World.  2.  Unconditional.  3.  Unfotfeitable. 

4.  Guaranteed  cash  surrender  values. 

FIRE  POLICIES  AT  LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,300,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  One=ha!f  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
We=t-End  Office :    iS    REGENT    STREET,   WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.   No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  pam  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  of  each  Case. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED.), 
HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C, 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED   FUNDS   £87,000,000 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  j  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


Ten  years  ago  a  well-known  English  Banker  wrote  :— 

I  had  no  intention  of  Insuring  my  Life,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  your  plan  as  to  Policies  is  as  good  a  way  of  Saving  Money 
as  any  other." 

This  gentleman  now  writes  :— 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  lam  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  Insurance  in  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK." 


I 


Before  insuring  elsewhere,  ascertain  what 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK 

CJ±2<T    JDO    FOE,  YOU. 


f.STD.  \M. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


ESTD.  1843. 


The  distinctive  Investment  Advantages  offered  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  total  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  Life,  exceeding  £105,000,000, 
wo  £60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

ASSETS  (December  1899),  nearly  £62,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


Incorporated  A.l>.  1720. 
FOR    SEA,    FIRE,    LIFE    AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £39,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF    LIFE  ASSURANCE   IS  TRANSACTED 
Absolute  Security.       Large  Bonuses.       Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.G.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 

THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 
THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.    Damage  by 

Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Company's 
Agents. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  1  „  .  .  „      ,  . 
G.  E.  RATLIFFE,  J  J"lnt  Secretaries. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSUHAt«CE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
£1,600,000 


All   belonging  to  the   Members,  among  whom  the  Whole   Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:   28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1001. 


GRESHAM 


ASSETS.  £7.250,000. 


LIFE  OFFICE 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 

For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years'  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 
LIFE   INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 
Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  18'JO. 

-      -      -  £4,200,000. 


Funds 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.. 


Head  Office :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office :  1  Threadneedle  Street.  E.C. 
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and  cynical  "viveur,"  not  tainted  with  mysticism  or  decadence, 
at  twenty-five.  Before  serving  his  military  term  he  was  a 
patriot  ;  then,  the  immorality  and  brutality  of  the  barracks 
shocked  and  saddened  him.  He  looked  towards  the  Catholic 
Church  for  consolation,  but  was  again  disappointed.  Too 
refined  to  follow  the  commercial  career  suggested  by  his  father, 
Frangois  Duplessis— at  the  time  the  story  opens — is  suffering 
from  deep  depression,  and,  afcer  a  consultation  with  the  family 
doctor,  seeks  a  cure  in  Switzerland.  All  this  M.  Masson- 
Forestier  tells  us  in  the  simplest  and  most  promising  style  ;  but 
it  is  in  the  small  Swiss  watering-place,  Valdoune,  which  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  sinister  men  and  blasees  demi-mondaines, 
that  he  excels  as  a  descriptive  writer.  His  character-sketch  of 
the  Comtesse  de  Brecyval,  who  becomes  Francois'  mistress,  is 
remarkably  vivid ;  and,  as  she  succeeds  in  showing  herself 
gentle  and  refined  in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Frangois  believes  her  to  be  the  most  "  sympathetic  "  woman  he 
has  ever  met  in  his  life.  Time  passes  ;  and  they  are  happy  to- 
gether. Francois  never  has  reason  to  find  fault  with  his  mistress  ; 
and  he  loses  his  languor,  and  gets  well,  and  views  the  world 
less  gloomily,  and  is  another  man  until  Suzanne — the  Com- 
tesse's  daughter-in-law— declares  that  she,  also,  loves  him. 
Horrified,  Franqois  replies  indignantly,  and  on  Suzanne  telling 
him  that  the  Comtesse  is  perverted  like  the  other  women  in  the 
place,  he  resolves  to  enter  his  father's  office  at  Fecamp.  It  will 
be  seen  that  M.  Masson-Forestier  does  not  rely  much  on  his 
plot,  which  is  an  extremely  slight  one.  But  his  "monde"is 
portrayed  so  powerfully,  so  convincingly  ;  his  style  is  so  simple 
yet  so  "  telling,"  that  he  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
written  a  really  remarkable  novel,  and  also  on  having  improved 
wonderfully  since  he  first  came  into  notice  with  a  volume  of 
short  stories  a  few  years  ago. 

Notre  ami  Pierrot.    By  Jerome  Doucet.     Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
1900.    3f.  50c. 

Here  we  have  Pierrot  no  t  sighing,  weeping,  and  staring 
wistfully  at  the  moon  as  M.  Georges  Millandy  would  portray 
him,  but  childish,  gay,  satisfied  with  all  men  and  all  things.  He 
appears  twelve  times,  but  is  never  melancholy.  Only  once  he 
•feels  that  life  is  cruel  :  when  he  has  given  away  all  the  violets 
that  won  him  the  smiles  of  a  blonde,  when  she,  hearing  that 
violets  cannot  be  obtained,  smiles  no  more.  But,  unlike  M. 
Millandy's  Pierrots,  this  one  does  not  lament  his  lot — recovers. 
And,  when  a  brune  asks  him  for  a  peculiar  potion  with  which 
to  arouse  the  love  of  a  feelingless  man,  he  makes  the  brune 
drink  the  potion,  so  that  she  loves  him.  In  fact,  he  is  delightful, 
this  Pierrot — preferring  society  to  solitude,  he  meets  the 
strangest  characters,  and  does  the  strangest  things  ;  and  if  he 
is  not  a  poet  he  is  a  wit,  and — in  another  way — is  quite  as 
interesting  a  character  as  his  sorrowing  brother  whose  pale  face 
is  for  ever  apparent  at  an  open  window  on  a  dark  night  and 
whose  pathetic  form  is  often  to  be  encountered  on  a  steep  hill 
ghostly  with  scaffolding.  Several  illustrations  accompany  the 
twelve  stories,  or  rather  pantomimes.  They  are  written,  in  fact, 
to  be  acted  ;  and  it  would  be  gay  to  see  this  Pierrot  rejoicing 
at  the  queer  little  Bodiniere  Theatre  afcer  M.  Millandy,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  has  murmured,  "Pourquoi  sont  pales  les 
Pierrots?"  and  explained,  moreover,  why  they  are  continually 
weeping. 

■"Vengeance!"     By  M.  Reepmaker.     Paris:  Stock.  1900. 
3f.  50c. 

Treated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by  his  parents, 
masters,  friends,  and  everyone  he  encounters,  Theodore  van 
Genderen  resolves  to  be  revenged  by  hating  humanity.  And 
so  he  makes  millions,  and  becomes  a  deputy,  and  causes  a  civil 
war  in  the  streets,  and  commits  quantities  of  crimes,  and  does 
harm  wherever  he  goes,  and  to  everyone  he  meets.  At  last 
"  une  jeune  fille  exquise  "  converts  him  ;  they  marry  :  Theodore 
van  Genderen  leads  a  respectable  life.  In  spite  of  the  wildness 
of  the  theme,  the  book  is  often  entertaining  ;  but  it  contains  a 
few  passages  that  are  quite  unfit  for  publication. 

La  Crise  Sud-Africainc.    By  Dr.  A.  Kuyper.    Paris  :  Perrin. 
1900. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  whether  the  demand  for 
books  on  the  Transvaal  war  in  Paris  warrants  the  appearance 
of  so  many  vague  and  highly  prejudiced  volumes.  Week  after 
week  they  appear,  only  to  call  attention  to  the  ignorance  and 
malice  of  their  authors  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  come  across  a 
more  illogical  and  untruthful  criticism  on  the  South  African 
c  ampaign  than  that  now  produced  by  Dr.  Kuyper,  a  member 
of  the  Dutch  Parliament.  His  position,  we  think,  should 
inspire  him  with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  a  certain  regard  for  the 
truth— yet  both  qualities  arc  terribly  missing  in  this  volume, 
v  In' h,  we  should  add,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  lurid 
appreciation  of  the  Boers  and  a  savage  attack  on  England. 
After  attempting  to  show  that  the  Boers  have  been  calumniated 
by  the  reports  of  their  treatment  of  English  prisoners,  Dr. 
Kuyper  applies  every  flattering  epithet  conceivable  to  President 
Kniger's  followers.  They  arc  endowed  with  countless  qualities  ; 
and,  if  they  have  o<  <  asionally  neglected  the  wounded  and  sick, 
they  may  well  remind  England  of  her  treatment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.    Then,  it  appears,  orders  were  given  to  supply 


the  Indians  with  coverings  infected  with  small-pox  ;  if  that  did 
not  kill  them,  great  dogs  were  set  upon  them.  Thus — Dr. 
Kuyper  of  the  Dutch  Parliament  ;  and,  since  we  have  already 
given  him  more  space  than  he  deserves,  we  will  pass  over  the 
many  other  preposterous  libels  and  insane  fables  that  constitute 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  book. 

Amour  Brisilien.  By  Marie-Denise  Marinot.  Paris  :  Socictc 
Libre  d'Edition  de  Lettres.  1900.  3f.  50c. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  author  of  this  wild  novel  took 
her  manuscript  to  a  firm  of  publishers  whose  motto  is  "  Freedom." 
If  its  end  is  to  issue  works  devoid  of  all  intelligence  and  skill,  if 
it  only  wants  books  that  are  so  bad  as  to  be  refused  indignantly 
elsewhere,  then  it  has  been  consistent  in  publishing  this  account 
of  Francesco  and  Rosario's  love  affair.  Of  course  Rosario  is 
beautiful.  She  is  nothing  else,  however — but  that  cannot  be 
why  Francesco's  mother,  the  terrible  yet  equally  stupid  Senora 
Maria,  takes  a  violent  antipathy  to  her.  Greatly  against  Senora 
Maria's  wishes,  Rosario  and  Francesco  marry.  Then  Senora 
Maria  watches  and  schemes  :  and  resolves  at  last  to  tell  her  son 
that  Rosario  has  a  lover.  "  Proofs,"  cries  Francesco.  And  his 
mother,  after  telling  him  to  be  on  the  spot,  hovers  about 
Rosario's  [window  in  male  attire  at  dead  of  night.  Then 
Francesco  kills  everybody  :  his  wife,  his  child,  and,  when  he 
finds  her  out,  the  terrible  Senora  Maria.  Oddly  enough, 
Francesco  is  not  condemned  for  his  crime  ;  after  a  while  he 
becomes  a  kind  of  evangelical  revolutionist.  No  convincing 
descriptions  are  introduced  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
country  in  which  the  story  takes  place.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
"  Brazilian  "  about  the  book,  unless  perhaps  it  be  its  style. 

Paris  tie  1800  a  1900.  Edited  by  Charles  Simond.  Paris  : 
Plon.  1900.  if.  75c. 
This,  the  eighth  number  of  M.  Charles  Simond's  amazing- 
publication,  portrays  the  life  of  Paris  from  1835  to  1839.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  chief  features  of  the  work,  and  so  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  the  illustrations  of  distinguished 
persons,  of  costumes,  coins,  carriages,  and  streets  are  as  excel- 
lent as  ever,  and  that  the  running  commentary  on  the  events  of 
each  year  could  not  be  done  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily. 

Revue  de  Paris.    1 5  Septembre.    2f.  50c. 

M.  Andre  Chevrillon's  closing  chapter  on  England  and  the 
war  is  more  philosophical  than  its  predecessors  ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  sketch  of  the  London  streets  when  the  news  of  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith  arrived,  it  contains  very  little  descriptive 
matter.  Again  M.  Chevrillon  admires  the  attitude  of  the  people 
as  disaster  followed  disaster,  but  he  thinks  that  Paris  could  not 
have  been  more  enthusiastic  and  excited  than  London  was  on 
Mafeking  night.  His  sympathies,  of  course,  are  with  the  Boers, 
but  this  only  makes  his  appreciation  of  certain  English  virtues 
and  qualities  all  the  more  valuable  ;  and  since  he  evidently 
travelled  extensively  during  his  sojourn  in  England  and  had 
every  opportunity  of  observing  country  as  well  as  town  life,  we 
hope  that  M.  Chevrillon  will  turn  this  knowledge  to  advantage 
by  writing  a  series  of  sketches.  M.  Fierens-Geraert  contributes 
a  charming  paper  on  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  but  M.  Camille 
Mauclair's  short  story,  "  Nele  Dooryn,"  is  remarkably  unin- 
teresting and  dull. 

Revue  des  Revues.    1 5  Septembre. 

Olive  Schreiner  finishes  her  study  on  "  La  Psychologie  ct  la 
formation  des  Boers  Africains,"  greatly  to  our  relief.  Among 
other  more  or  less  interesting  articles,  we  may  mention  Dr.  A. 
Chipault's  account  of  "  Sahara  prehistorique  "  and  a  criticism  of 
the  Positivist  movement  by  Dr.  Canealon. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  374. 
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8vo.  10s.  net. 
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By  M.  J.  FARRELLY,  LL.D. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Colony. 
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Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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By  A.  B.  FREEMAN=MITFORD,  C.B. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

Letters  of  Thomas  Edward  Brown  (Edited  by  Sidney  T.  Irwin. 

2  vols. ).    Constable.  \2s. 
Heroes  of  the  Covenant :  Life  and  Times  of  Donald  Cargill  (Rev. 

W.  H.  Carslaw).    Paisley:  Alexander  Gardner.    is.  6d.  net. 

Christmas  Books. 

Asinette  :  A  French  Book  for  English  Children  (Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer). 
Dent. 

At  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow  (M.  H.  Cornwall  Legh).  Gardner, 
Darton.  2s. 

Ben  Cramer,  Working  Jeweller  (Stella  Austin).    Gardner,  Darton. 

2S. 

Chase  Round  the  World,  A  (Robert  Overton).    Warne.    2s-  6d. 
Chums  (Volume  for  1900).    Cassell.  8j-. 

Diverting  History,  The,  of  John  Gilpin  (William  Cowper).    Dean  and 
Son.  is. 

Froissart  in  Britain  (Henry  Newbolt).    Nisbet.  6s. 

In  the  Deep  Woods  (Albert  Bigelow  Paine).  Heinemann. 

Iron  Heart,  War  Chief  of  the  Iroquois  (E.  S.  Ellis).    Cassell.    2s.  6d. ' 

Leaguer  of  Ladysmith,  The  (Captain  C.  M.  Dixon).    Eyre  and 

Spottiswoode.    2s-  6d. 
Left  to  Themselves  (E.  M.  Green).    Gardner,  Darton.  2s. 
Manipulation  of  the  Brush,  The  (Stanley  Thorogood).   Philip.   4^.  net. 
On  War's  Red  Tide  (Dr.  Gordon  Stables).    Nisbet.  5*. 
Peter  Piper's  Peep  Show  (S.  II.  Hamer).  Cassell. 
Poor  Buffer,  A  (Helen  Savile).    Sonnenschein.    33-.  6d. 
Queen  Victoria,  a  Personal  Sketch  (Mrs.  Oliphant).    Cassell.    %s.  6d. 
Somebody  (Stella  Austin).    Gardner,  Darton.  is. 
Story  of  Johnny  Bertram  (Chatterbox  Library).   Gardner,  Darton.  is. 
Ten  Little  Boer  Boys  ("  Norman  ").    Dean  and  Son. 
Three  Little  Maids  (Ethel  S.  Turner).    Ward,  Lock.    2s-  6d. 
Trip  to  Toyland,  A  (Henry  Mayer).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 
Work  :  Half  Yearly  Volume  (Vol.  XIX.).    Cassell.    4*.  6d. 

Fiction. 

A  Son  of  Austerity  (George  Knight).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 

Cunning  Murrell  (Arthur  Morrison).    Methuen.  6s. 

The   Cross  Triumphant    (Florence  M.   Kingsley).     Ward,  Lock. 

3*.  bd. 

lighting  the  Traffic  (M.  M.  Forrester).    Thompson.    3^.  6d.  net. 

Wounds  in  the  Rain  (Stephen  Crane).     Methuen.  6s. 

Image-Breakers  (Gertrude  Dix).    Heinemann.  6s. 

A  Furnace  of  I  '.arlh  ( I  lallie  Krminie  Rives).    Grant  Richards.    3.V.  6d. 

Thirteen  Slories  (K.  li.  Cui:ninghame-(  Iraham).     Heinemann.  6s. 

Mother-Sister  (Edwin  Pugh).     Hurst  and  Blacked.  6s. 

A  Master  of  Craft  (W.  W.  Jacobs).    Methuen.  6*. 

The  Infidel  (M.  E.  Braddon).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  6s. 

A  Suburban  Vendetta  (John  K.  Leys).     Pearson.  6s. 

St.  Peter's  Umbrella  (Kalmdn  Mikszath).    Jarrold.  6s. 


A  Modern  Suburb  (R.  A.  Sinclair).    Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner. 
Kathleen  (Mrs.  G.  Forsyth  Grant).    Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner. 
The  Conscience  of  Coralie  (F.  Frankfort  Moore).    Pearson.  6s. 
In  the  Good  Time  Coming  (Robert  B.  Holt).    Sands,    is.  6d. 
The  Isle  of  Unrest  (Henry  Seton  Merriman).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
The  Grip  of  the  Wolf  (Morice  Gerard),  3;-.  6d.  ;  The  Minder  (John 

Ackworth),  6s.  ;  The  Vicar's  Atonement  (J.  Harwood  Panting),. 

3s.  6d.     Horace  Marshall. 
Wages  :  a  Novel  (L.  T.  Meade).    Nisbet.  6s. 

"  Express  "  Series  : — The    Ivory  Queen  (Norman  Hurst)  ;  A  Sea. 

Comedy  (Morley  Roberts).    Milne,    is.  each. 
A  Breaker  of  Laws  (W.  Pett  Ridge).    Harpers.  6s. 
The  Half-Hearted  (John  Buchan).    Isbister.  6s. 
The  Heiress  of  the  Forest  (Eleanor  C.  Price).    Isbister.  6s. 
A  Twentieth  Century  Parson  (E.  II.  Sugden).    Skeffmgtons.    35.  6d. 

History. 

A  History  of  Education  (Thomas  Davidson).    Constable.    5*.  net. 
School  Books. 

Le  Coup  de  Pistolet  (Prosper  Merimee.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Michell), 
is.  ;  Livy,  Book  VI.  (W.  Cecil  Laming),  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Georgics 
of  Virgil,  Book  I.  (Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt),  is.  6d.  ;  "The 
Raleigh  Geographies "  : — A  Brief  Introduction  to  Commercial. 
Geography  (The  Rev.  Frederick  Smith),  is.  gd.  Blackie  and 
Son. 

A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics  :  Translation  of  Dr.  Karl  Fink's 
"  Geschichte  der  Elementar-Mathematik  "  (W.  W.  Beman  and 
D.  E.  Smith).    Kegan  Paul.    6s.  net. 

Murby's  Science  Series  : — Elements  of  Mineralogy  (F.  Rutley),  2s.  %. 
Elements  of  Geology  (James  Monckman),  is.  6d.  Murby. 

Science. 

Elementary  Studies  in  Chemistry  (Joseph  Torrey).  Constable 
6s.  net. 

A  Treatise  on  Zoology  (Edited  by  E.  Ray  Lankester)  : — Part  II.  : 
The  Porifera  and  Coelenterata  (A.  Minchin,  G.  H.  Tower  and 
Gilbert  C.  Bourne).    Black.    i<^s.  net. 

A  Comprehensive  Guide-Book  to  Natural,  Hygienic  and  Humane  Diet 
(Sidney  H.  Beard).  Paington  :  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Age.  is. 

Theology. 

The  World's  Epoch-Makers  :  Buddha  and  Buddhism  (Arthur  Lillie). 

Edinburgh  :  Clark.  2s- 
The  Bible  True  from  the  Beginning  (Edward  Gough).    Vol.  VIL 

Kegan  Paul.  16s. 

Verse. 

Ergo  Amicitiae,  and  other  Poems  (The  Rev.  C.  W.  H.  Kenrick). 
Skeffington.  2s. 

Poems  of  Life  and  Work  (Robert  H.  Calder).    Paisley  and  London  r 

Alexander  Gardner. 
The  Churchman's  A  B  C  :  a  Guide  to  Church  Doctrine  and  Ritual. 

Nisbet.    6d.  net. 
Rus  Divinum  (Auguste  Smada).    Unwin.    35.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Black's  Guide  Books : — Liverpool  and  District  (Edited  by  E.  D. 

Jordan  and  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley).    Black,  is. 
Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  Times,  &c  (The  Right 

Hon.  Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.    Introduction  by  John  M. 

Robertson).    Grant  Richards.    Two  vols.     10s.  6d.  net.  each. 
Colonial  Immigration  Laws  (Emberson  Edward  Proper).    New  York  : 

The  Columbia  University  Press.  3.?. 
English  Composition  (L.  Cope  Cornfoid).    Nutt.    3^.  6d. 
Gospel,  The,  According  to  Darwin  (Woods  Hutchinson).    Chicago  1 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  50c. 
History   of  Military    Pension    Legislation   in   the   United  States 

(William  Henry  Glasson).  New  York  :  The  Columbia  University 

Press.  4s. 

Medireval  Towns  :  Florence  (Edmund  G.  Gardner).  Dent.  4;.  6d. 
net. 

Men  of  Note  in  Finance  and  Commerce  (Edited  by  Herbert  H. 

Bassett).    Effingham  Wilson. 
Mind  of  Tennyson,  The  (E.  Hershey  Sneath).    Constable.    5*.  net. 
Questions  on  Military  History  (Lieut. -Colonel  II.  M.  E.  Brunker). 

Gale  and  Polden.    2s.  net. 
Selected  Poems  ;  The  Tale  of  Chloe  ;  The  Story  of  Bhanavar  the 

Beautiful  (George  Meredith).    Constable.    3  vols.    2s-  net 

each. 

Settlement  after  the  War  with  South  Africa,  The  (M.  J.  Farrelly). 

Macmillan.     10s.  net. 
Siege  of  Mafeking,  The  (J.  Angus  Hamilton).    Methuen.  6s. 
Some  Reminiscences  of  the  War  in  South  Africa  (The  Earl  de  la  Wan  ). 

Hurst  and  BlackeU.  IS. 
Women,  The,  of  the  Renaissance  :  a  Study  of  Feminism  (R.  de 

Maulde   la   Claviere.     Translated   by  George   Herbert  Fly). 

Sonnenschein.    10s.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  SEPTEMBER  : — The  Monthly 
Review  (No.  I  s.  6d.;  North  American  Review,  2s.  6d.; 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  3ft.;  Revue  des  Revues,  ifr.30;  Das 
Litterarische  Echo  ;  Economic  Journal,  5.V.  ;  The  Ludgale,  6d.  ; 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  is. 

For  Octoher  :  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  English  Illus- 
trated, 6d. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  BOOKS 


A  SPLENDID  BOOK  ON  SPORT  IN  INDIA. 
Now  Ready,  in  i  vol.  demy  8vo.,  with  59' Illustrations  and  3  Maps,  16s.  net. 

WILD   SPORTS    OF    BURMA    AND    ASSAM.  By 

Colonel  Pollok  (late  Staff  Corps)  and  W.  S.  Thom  (Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Police,  Burma). 

The  illustrations  for  this  work  are  principally  from  photographs,  and  are  quite 
unique  as  a  collection  of  sporting  pictures,  most  of  them  having  been  taken  while 
the  authors  were  on  their  various  hunting  expeditions. 


Now  Ready,  in  r  vol.  crown  Svo.  limp  cloth,  is. 

SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA.    By  the  Earl  De  La  Warr. 


Now  Ready,  in  1  vol.  demy  Svo.  12s.  net. 

STABLE  .MANAGEMENT  AND  EXERCISE. 


A  Book 


for  Horse  Owners  and  Students.  By  Capt.  M.  Horace  Hayes,  F.R.C.V.S. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Reproductions  of  Photographs  taken  specially  for  this 
work. 

''Captain  Hayes — who  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  first  authority  now  living  on 
all  matters  connected  with  the  horse — is  always  welcome,  and  the  more  so  because 
each  successive  volume  is  a  monument  of  '  the  reason  why.'  " — County  Gentleman. 


MOTHER-SISTER.    By  Edwin  Pcgh,  Author  of  "  Tony 

Drum,''  "  The  Man  of  Straw,''  &c.    In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE    DISHONOUR   OF   FRANK   SCOTT.    By  M. 

Hamilton,  Author  of  11 A  Self-denying  Ordinance,"  li  McLeod  of  the 
Camerons,"  &c.    In  i  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 


THE   SILENT   GATE.     A  Voyage  into  Prison.  By 

Tighe  Hopkins,  Author  of  '"An  Idler  in  Old  France,"  "The  Dungeons  of 
Old  Paris,"  &c.    In  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WORLD'S  SLOW  STAIN.   By  Harold  Vallings, 

Author  of  "  The  Transgression  of  Terence  Clancy,"  "A  Month  of  Madness," 
&c.    In  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


A   DAUGHTER    OF   WITCHES.     A   Romance.  By 

Joanna  Wood,  Author  of  "The  Untempered  Wind,"  "Judith  Moore,"  &c. 
In  i  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 


ON   ALIEN   SHORES.     By  Leslie  Keith,  Author  of 

"The  Mischief  Maker,"  "  Lisbeth,"  &c.    In  i  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

Edited  by  W.  L.  Courtnev. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months 

SEVERAL  NEW  FEATURES 
will  be  found  in  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

1.  From  time  to  time  Stories  and  Dramatic  Sketches  will  appear  by  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  Fiona  Macleod,  and  others. 

2.  There  will  be  on  alternate  months  during  the  publishing  season  a  r£sumi  of  the 
current  literature,  in  which  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  discriminate  between  the 
ephemeral  and  the  permanent  in  the  voluminous  productions  of  the  Press. 

3.  Alternately  with  the  literary  review  there  will  be,  during  the  dramatic  season, 
a  critical  axount  of  the  chief  theatrical  productions  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 

4.  A  series  of  articles  will  appear  on  the  contemporary  leaders  of  Thought, 
especially  on  those  who  have  given  so  distinctive  a  mark  to  the  conclusion  of 
nineteenth-century  speculation,  such  as  Nietzsche,  Max  Nordau,  Ibsen,  Wagner, 
and  others. 

5.  Social  articles  will  also  not  be  neglected — that  is  to  say,  papers  dealing  with 
the  varying  phases  of  life  in  the  present  age  ;  and  in  this  connection  there  will  be 
articles  specially  dealing  with  the  contrast  between  the  existence  of  women  and 
girls  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  compared  with  that  of  the  present  time. 


CONTENTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 
1  HE  BURDEN  OF  EMPIRE.   By  W.  S.  Lilly. 
SOCIALISM  AND  ANARCHISM.    By  Geoffrey  Langtof  t. 
OUR  MILITARY  PRESTIGE  ABROAD.    By  Captain  J.  W.  Gambier. 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  MATTER.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck  (translated  by 
Alfred  Sutro). 

LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN.    By  Edward  Dicey,  CP. 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  THE   PUBLIC  SERVICES.     By  J.  C. 
Tarver. 

GORDON'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  CHINA,  BY  HIMSELF.    Part  II. 

HEROES  OF  THE  WAR  AND  OTHERS.    By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

DECAY  OF  THE  CHAPERON.    By  Lady  Jeune. 

THE   STRUGGLE  FOR   INDUSTRIAL  SUPREMACY.     By  Benjamin 
Taylor. 

THE  SATURNALIA  AND  KINDED   FESTIVALS  (Part  I.).     By  J.  G. 
Frazer. 

THE  FAR  EASTERN  CRISIS : 

t.  IS   RUSSIA  TO  PREPONDERATE   IN   CHINA?    By    D.  C- 

BoULGER. 

2.  WHY  NOT  A  TREATY  WITH  RUSSIA? 

*  THE  CHINESE  PROBLEM.   By  Diplomatics. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED,  London. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW   NOVEL   BY   THE  AUTHOR 
OF   "THE  SOWERS." 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ISLE 

OF  UNREST 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  SOWERS,"  "IN  KEUAR'S  TEN  S," 
"RODEN'S  CORNER,"  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF 
HESTER  WYNNE." 

ON  SEPTEMBER  26th,  A  T  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   MARBLE  FACE. 

By  G.  COLMORE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "A  DAUGHTER  OF  MUSIC,"  "THE  STRANGE  STORY 
OF  HESTER  WYNNE,"  &c. 


NOTICE,, 


-Second  Impression  noiv  ready. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


LITTLE  LADY  MARY; 

and  HER  BEST  FRIEND. 

Two  Stories  by  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  "CREATURES  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE,"  "MY  WIFE'S 
POLITICS,"  &c. 

Spectator. — "  We  have  waited  long  for  a  really  sympathetic  portrait  of  the  un- 
conventional modern  woman  of  fashion,  but  that  difficult  task  has  never  to  our 
knowledge  been  carried  out  so  successfully  as  in  the  heroine  of  the  first  of  these  two 
stories  of  self-sacrifice." 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  SYMONDS' 
SHAKSPERE'S  PREDECESSORS. 

ON  SEPTEMBER  26th.— Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


SHAKSPERE'S 


PREDECESSORS 
IN  THE  ENGLISH 

By  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 


DRAMA. 


This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  New  Editions  of  Symonds'  Travel  Sketches 
and  "  The  Renaissance  in  Italy." 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES  FOR  BIBLE 
STUDENTS.  Edited  by  Professors  Charles  Foster  Kent 
and  Frank  Knight  Sanders. 

ON  SEPTEMBER  26th.— Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH. 

By  Professor   RUSH    REES,  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 


SOME  MILITARY  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

Medical  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Langman  Field  Hospital. 

See  the  OCTOBER  NUMBER  of  the 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE, 

Ready  on  September  26th. 

Other  Contents 

TWO'S   COMPANY.     By  Mrs.   H.  THE 

Meyer  Henne. 
THE  IMPERIAL  MANCHU  FAMILY. 

By  E.  H.  Parker. 
MORE  HUMOURS  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 
DIAPHENIA.    By  Bowyer  Nichols. 
FIGHTING    A    PRIVATEER.  By 

Henry  Senior.     Ediiecl  by  Mrs. 

M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 
AN   EARLY   ROMANTICIST.  By 

Miss  Clara  Thomson. 
A  CASE  AT  THE  MUSEUM.  By 

Robert  Ross. 


Price  One  Shilling. 


GIRLHOOD     OF  QUEEN 
LOUISA.    By  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward. 

DOGS  THAT  EARN  THEIR  LIVING. 

By  C.  J.  Cornish. 

A  TRIBUTE  OF  BLOOD.  By  William 
Westall. 

CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND 
MEN.-XVII.  The  Poetry  of 
Chaucer.   By  Urbanus  Sylvan. 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST.  Chaps. 
XXVIII.  XXX.  (Conclusion.)  By 
Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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.  .  L&m  QiiT  FOR 


Fis°s£  Number,  Oct.  6th. 


A  New  Weekly 
Popular  Society  and 
Critical  Paper, 


EDITED  BY 


CLEMENT  SCOTT 

And  Contributed  to  by 

The  Cleverest  Writers  of 
the  Day. 

A   PAPER   FOR  EVERYBODY 


THE 

FREE  LANCE 
FREE  LANCE 
FREE  LANCE 
FREE  LANCE 
FREE  LANCE 
FREE  LANCE 
FREE  LANCE 
FREE  LANCE 


will  be  a  model  of  what  a  Society  paper  ought 
to  be. 

will  not  contain  a  dull  paragraph  nor  even  a 
dull  line. 

aims  at  being  the  brightest,  most  interesting,  and 
most  informing  Society  paper  of  the  day. 

will  consist  of  24  pages  of  pleasant  reading,  and 
the  price  will  be  One  Penny. 

should  please  all  classes,  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor. 

will  deal  with  the  Drama,  Music,  and  the  Fine 
Arts  generally  in  a  free  and  independent  spirit. 

will  deal  brightly  with  all  the  popular  topics  and 
amusements  of  the  day  without  acrimony  or  offence. 

should  be  ordered  at  once  of  your  newsagent. 
Subscribe  without  delay. 


Publishers:  GREENING  AND  CO,  LIMITED,  20  Cecil  Court, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER  1900.    Price  Sixpence. 

CONTENTS. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES.    By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  &c. 
{Continued.) 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  CAPETOWN.    By  George  Paston. 
HALLOWS'  E'EN.    By  Nora  Hopper. 
CARPE  DIEM.    By  Arthur  F.  Bell. 

A  STUDY  IN  SCHOOL  JOK.ES.    By  Miss  E.  M.  Griffiths. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN.    By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont,  Author  of 
"  By  Right  of  Sword,"  "A  Dash  for  a  Throne,"  &c.  (Continued.) 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


NELSONS 

NEW  CENTURY 
LIBRARY. 

Smallest  size  (6 J  by  4 1  by  J  inch). 
Thinnest  Paper  (Royal  India). 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

THACKERAY.— The  Paris  Sketch  Book;    The  Irish 
Sketch  Book  ;  From  Cornhill  to  Cairo.    In  1  vol. 
The  Book  of  Snobs  ;  Christmas  Books  ;  Sketches  of 
Travels  in  London.    In  1  vol. 
DICKENS.— David  Copperfield. 

Largest  Type  (Long  Primer). 
Lightest  Weight  (under  8  oz.). 


ALREADY  ISSUED. 

THACKERAY.— i,  Vanity  Fair  ;    2,   Pendennis  ; 

3,  The  Newcomes  ;  4,  Esmond  ;  5,  Paris  Sketch  Book,  &c.  :  6,  The  Book  of 
Snobs,  &c. 

ALREADY  ISSUED. 

DICKENS.— i,  Pickwick;    2,  Nicholas   Nickleby  ; 

3,  Oliver  Twist,  and  Sketches  by  Boz  ;  4,  Old  Curiosity  Shop;  5,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  ;  6,  Barnaby  Rudgc  ;  7,  Dombey  and  Son  ;  8,  David  Copperfield. 
Other  Volumes  in  both  Series  to  Follow  Quickly. 
Each  Work  complete  in  One  Volume  and  unabridged, 
•o*    Prices — Cloth,  21.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  and  3s.  net. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS, 

35  and  36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.;  Parkside,  Edinburgh  ;  and  New  York. 
And  all  Booksellers. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,    AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 
GIVE   11  IE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  infurmalion  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


CRANE'S  UNIVERSAL  MANUALS 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

FRENCH  MADE  EASY  FOR  SELF-LEARNERS.  By 

C.  E.  Hartley.  Comprising  the  most  Essential  Parts  of  the  Grammar,  a  Full 
Explanation  of  the  Correct  Pronunciation,  Lessons  in  Conversation,  and  a  List 
of  over  5,000  French  Words  and  Phrases  in  Common  Use. 

COTTAGE  AND   DAIRY   FARMING;  or,  How  to 

Cultivate  from  Two  to  Twenty  Acres,  including  the  Management  of  Cows, 
Pigs,  and  Poultry,  and  the  Making  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  By  Martin  Doylk 
and  j.  Dak  ton. 

THE    NEWSPAPER    DICTIONARY,   Classical  and 

Foreign  Quotations,  Proverbs,  Words,  Expressions,  and  Phrases  of  frequent 
occurrence,  Translated  and  Explained.    By  Charles  Hartley. 

CARVING   MADE    EASY;    or,  Practical  Instructions 

whereby  a  Complete  and  Skilful  Knowledge  of  the  Useful  Art  of  Carving  may 
be  attained.    By  A.  Merrythought. 

THE    GARDENER'S    RECEIPT    BOOK,  containing 

Methods  for  Destroying  all  Kinds  of  Vermin  and  Insects  injurious  to  the 
Garden,  with  Preventives  and  Cures  for  the  different  Diseases  of  Plants,  and 
Directions  for  the  Preservation  of  Trees,  Fruit,  Flowers,  &c,  &c.  By  William 
Jones.    Eighth  Edition. 

CUTHILL  (JAMES)— THE  GARDENER'S  MANUAL 

of  the  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  the 


Vine. 


Giving*  in  detail  the  various 


MARKET  GARDENING 

Methods  adopted  by  Gardeners  in  growing  the  Strawberry,  Rhubarb,  Filberts, 
Early  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Sea  Kale,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Beans, 
Peas,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips 
Water  Cress,  &c.    By  James  Cuthill,  F.R.H.S. 


HENRY  J. 


DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  IMPERIAL  AND 
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ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

AND   ORIENTAL  AND   COLONIAL  RECORD. 

(Founded,  January  i885.) 
OCTOBER,  1900. 


Third  Series. 


Vol.  X.  No.  20. 


CONTENTS. 

ASIA. 

R.  Maconachie  :  "  The  Desirability  of  a  Definite  Recognition  of  the  Reli- 
gious Element  in  (Government  Education  in  India." 

Professor  R.  Wallace:   "The  Garton  Lectures  on   Indian  and  Colonial 
Agriculture  in  Edinburgh  University." 

E.  H.  Parker  :  "  The  Chinese  Imbroglio,  and  How  to  Get  Out  of  It." 

Taw  Sein  Ko  :  "  Missionary  Troubles  in  China." 
AFRICA. 

S.  H.  Fitzjohn  :  "  The  Sultan  and  Central  Africa." 
Harold  Bindloss  :  "  A  Glimpse  at  the  Gold  Coast." 
ORIENTALIA. 

H.  Beveridge  :  "  Was  'Abdu-r-Rahim  the  Translator  of  Babar's  Memoirs 

into  Persian ? "    Part.  II. 
Professor  Dr.  E.  Montet  :  "  Quarterly  Report  on  Semitic  Studies  and 

Orientalism." 

Professor  L.  H.  Mills,  D.D. :  "The  Gathas."    New  Edition. 
GENERAL. 

E.  H.  Parker  :  "  The  Cathayans." 

Major  G.  E.  Gerini  :  "  Siamese  Intercourse  with  China." 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE,  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  IN  ASIA,  AFRICA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Publishers:  ORIENTAL  UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTE,  WOKING. 
London:  SlMPKIN,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co,  Ltd. 'for  the  trade); 
H.  Sotheran  &  Co.,  37  Piccadilly,  W. ;  Luzal  &  Co.,  Gt.  Russell  Street,  W.C. 
5s.  net.  (Number  0/ pages,  224.)  5s.  net. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  art:— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...  I    8    2    ...       _      I  IO  4 

Half  Year   O  14    I    —       —  0152 

Quarter  Year        ...      071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed immediately. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  324  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

M   Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

..   Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs  G.  I.cbegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jiigerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplati. 

Huda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Covso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Kcil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pcra. 

HoMnURG  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo  American  Bookselling  Depflt. 

New  York   The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Dunne  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). . Metm.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

(|  ,  The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BV  GUV  BOOTHBV. 

A  Prince  of  Swindlers.  5s. 

The  Morning  Leader  says  : — "One  of  the  best  books  of  adventure 
standing  to  the  name  of  an  author  who  chiefly  known  for  stories  of 
that  class.  Simon  Carne  is  a  singularly  ingenious  and  fascinating 
scoundrel." 


NINE  SPLENDID  3/6  NOVELS. 


The  Man  of  the  Moment.  3s.  6d. 

By  MORICE  GERARD, 
Author  of  "Murray  Murgatroyd,  Journalist." 


A  Prince  of  Swindlers.        5s.  Under  Fate's  Wheel.      3s.  6d. 


The  Scotsman  says: — "Of  absorbing  interest.  The  exploits  are 
described  in  an  enthralling  vein." 

Lloyds  News  says: — "After  'Dr.  Nikola'  this  is  Mr.  Boothby's 
best  book.  Mr.  Boothby  in  Simon  Carne  has  invented  a  singular 
lieing,  quite  as  fascinating  as  the  ubiquitous  Doctor  Nikola." 


THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

By  "ORME  AGNUS." 


Jan  Oxber. 


3s.  6d. 


By  LAWRENCE  L.  LYNCH, 
Author  of  "  Shadowed  by  Three,"  &c. 
In  all  the  world  there  is  no  writer  of  detective  stories  who  has  so 
huge  a  public  as  Lawrence  L.  Lynch.  Not  even  the  creator  of 
"Sherlock  Holmes  "  can  boast  of  so  immense  a  circulation,  for  more 
than  three  million  copies  of  Lawrence  L.  Lynch's  books  have  been 
sold.  No  other  writer  of  the  mystery  story  can  arrest  the  reader's 
attention  in  the  very  first  chapter — often  in  the  very  first  paragraph  — 
quite  so  quickly,  and  certainly  no  other  writer  can  sustain  the  interest 
so  well  to  the  end. 

FLORENCE  WARDEN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Love  That  Lasts.     3s.  6d. 

This  new  story  should  be  accorded  a  hearty  welcome,  for  Miss- 
Warden  has  never  written  a  better  story  of  love  and  mystery. 


The  Daily  Telegraph  says: — "'Jan  Oxber'  is  a  genuinely  strong 

piece  of  work.    Mr.  Agnus  has  achieved  a  remarkable  task  Jan 

Oxber  is  a  very  striking  character,  and  his  tragic  story  is  told  with 
unforced  pathos  and  unexaggerated  truth,  and  contains  an  absolutely 
classical  instance  of  unconscious  rustic  humour.  Better  than  anything 
of  the  kind  which  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  '  Jan  Oxber  '  deserves 
a  very  notable  success." 


JOSEPH  HOCKING'S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  Purple  Robe. 


3s.  6d. 


Jan  Oxber. 


The  Birmingham  Gazette  says  :  — "  A  grand  book,  brilliantly  clever, 
absorbingly  interesting,  and  absolutely  convincing.  Mr.  Hocking  has 
written  many  powerful  novels,  'The  Purple  Robe  '  excels  them  all." 


3s.  6d.  The  Father  Confessor.     3s.  6d. 


The  Spectator  says  : — "  The  author  is  one  of  our  ablest  interpreters 
of  rural  manners.  This  is  a  vigorous  and  well-told  narrative,  highly 
interesting,  while  the  volume  closes  on  a  note  of  robust  and  genial 
humour." 

The  Liverpool  Post  says  : — "  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more 
humanly  interesting  novel  than  '  Jan  Oxber.'  " 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  HEADON  HILL, 
Author  of  "  By  a  Hair's  Breadth,"  "  Queen  of  the  Night,"  .X:c. 


By  DORA  SIGERSON  SHORTER  (Mrs.  Clement  Shorter), 
Author  of  "  The  Fairy  Changeling,"  &c. 
The  Daily  Mail  says: — "A  strange  book,  a  haunting  book,  vcb 
power  weird,  in  idea  altogether  Celtic,  but  unmistakably  the  book  of 
a  writer  who  can  write  and,  writing,  can  think.  Episode  chases 
episode  with  a  precision  which  would  have  satisfied  Guy  de  Maupassant 
himself,  and  with  all  the  pathos  is  unfailingly  sure  and  true." 


A  STIRRING  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 


A  Man  of  His  Age. 


3s.  6d. 


Caged. 


6s. 


The  LJterary  World  says: — "And  it  is  because  the  story  is  so 
excellently  told,  the  threads  so  carefully  gathered  up,  the  descriptions 
so  vivid,  and  the  interest  so  sustained,  that  we  have  found  such  delight 
in  it." 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  says  : — "  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Headon 
Hill  for  more  than  one  hair-raising  tale,  but  for  absolutely  absorbing 
excitement  '  Caged '  would  be  hard  to  beat." 


E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.  6s. 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM, 
Author  of  "  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin,"  "  A  Man  and  his  Kingdom,"  &c. 

The  World  says-.—"  A  fine,  vigorous,  bustling  story  this,  containing 
some  excellent  characterisation.  A  succession  of  exciting  incidents 
rivet  the  reader's  attention  at  the  commencement  of  the  tale.  Mr. 
Oppenheim  carries  us  along  at  a  fine  rate,  and  may  be  congratulated 
upon  a  most  praiseworthy  and  successful  performance." 


By   HAMILTON  DRUMMOND, 
Author  of  "  For  the  Religion,"  &c. 
The  Westminster  Review  says:  —  "Superior  to  anything  that  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman  has  written.    Every  scene  in  the  story  is  presented  as 
if  we  saw  the  whole  thing  happening  before  our  eyes." 


Agatha  Webb. 


3s.  6d. 


By  A.  K.  GREEN, 
Author  of  "The  Leavenworth  Case,"  &c. 

The  Scotsman  says  : — "The  author  of  '  The  Leavenworth  Case  '  is 
unrivalled  as  the  constructor  of  a  tale  of  mystery,  and  her  new  tale- 
fully  bears  out  her  reputation.  Handled  with  an  admirable  skill,  the 
book  never  for  a  moment  flags  in  its  keen  circuitous  interest." 


S.  R.  CROCKETT'S  GREAT  ROMANCE. 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  6s. 

The  Echo  says  :_"  For  fit  parallel  to  this  new  spirited  romance  you 
must  go  !>ack  to  Mr.  Crockett's  earlier  work,  like  '  The  Raiders.'  " 


Should  She  Have  Spoken.  3s.  6d» 

By  ESTHER  MILLER, 
Author  of  "  Spoil  of  the  Gods,"  "  Willow  Wood,"  &c. 

The  Literary  World  says  :— "  A  strong  novel  replete  with  strong 
events  strongly  narrated.  There  are  a  strength  and  directness  about 
Miss  Esther  Miller,  a  method  of  telling  her  story,  which  are  extremely 
refreshing.  The  plot  is  developed  with  an  admirable  freshness  and 
verve." 

The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Leach.  3s.  6d. 

By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM, 
Author  of  "  The  Star  Child,"  "  Meresia,"  &c. 
The  Court  Journal  says  :  — "  A  clever  novel,  full  of  exciting  inci- 
dents.   It  will  be  read  with  avidity,  as  there  is  certainly  not  a  dull 
page  in  it." 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


20/  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

X.     on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 


2i2  /q 


DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 
21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899)    ..  £4,959,400 

Paid-up  Capital    ..   /r, 239,850 

Reserve  Fund   £r, 167, 820 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Rhod  esia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

 J-  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,   AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  TUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."         Code  :  Unicode. 
140  STRAND.  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

LIBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 
prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c— Myers 
&  Co.,  Booksellers'  Row,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


M  §  farming  (g>xfl  £Sook! 

"  A  brilliant  book."— Sketch.  "Particularly  good."— Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.         Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  f.om  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
"  S!r  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
a  copy  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides."— Loudon  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Bournemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chester  and  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.         The  Wye  Valley. 
Ross,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley 

Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Weston  super-Mare. 
Brighton.  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl.   Bangor,   Bettwsyeoed,  and  Snowdon 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth.   Dolgelly,   Harlech,   Criccieth,  and  Pwllheli 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham 
Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr.  Llanfairfechan. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads 


THIRD  EDITION,  ENLARGED.    5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans. 

"•What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
guide-Look  as  ilns  wIu.Ji  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
volumes !  — I  lie  limes. 

u  K*        BiBBdbooH  to  London  ever  i  ks  u  ed . "—  Liverpool  Daily  Post 

Mosi  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  references  to  all  streets  and 
placet  of  interest. 

_     ,  Llangollen :  Daui.inc.ton  &  Co. 

London  :  .Simpkin,  m aksi.ai.i.,  Hamilton,  Kknt  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
I  he-  Railway  Bookltalll,  and  all  Hooksellcrs'. 

.<7« 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  &  COLLEGE. 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  MON- 
DAY,  October  i,  1900. 
Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ^900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

The  Amalgamated  Clubs'  Ground  (10  acres)  is  at  Winchmore  Hill,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Hospital. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 
A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M  .  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  >  Head  Offices : 

Managers  .  ■(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

r\  0  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
K.  QG  KJ.  SERVICES. 

Po  /»k  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  Ob  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


PO    f\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  OC  KJt    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED   IN   CHINA   OR  THE  TRANSVAAL 

should  read  the 

gazette: 


[The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 
Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Official  News. 


Personal  News. 


NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 

Patroness:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THIS  Association,  which  has  several  Branches  in 
India,  was  founded  in  1871,  with  the  following  objects  : — 
r.  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  in  the  people 
of  that  country. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  social 

reforms. 

3.  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  of 

India. 

The  Committee  (Chairman,  Sir  Steuart  C.  Bayley,  K. C.S.I.)  organise 
Lectures  on  Indian  subjects,  and  occasional  Soirees,  publish  a  Monthly  Maga/ine, 
and  afford  information  and  advice  to  Indians  in  England.  They  also  make  grants 
from  a  Special  Fund  to  the  Branch  Committees  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
of  Teachers,  Home  Classes,  &C,  in  encouragement  of  Education  for  Women. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  with  religion  is  strictly  maintained. 

Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  ;  Life-Membership  payment,  Ten  Guineas. 

The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review  is  supplied  to  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
for  3s.  per  annum,  post  free,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  PHILLIPS,  121  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 
Messrs.  Archibald  CONSTABLE  &  Co.,  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  i  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ;  to  STEPHEN  N.  Fox,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New 
University  Club,  S.W. ;  or  to  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  Hon.  Sec,  5  Pombridge 
Crescent,  W. 

EVERLASTING  BLOTTER 

and   PAPERWEIGHT.     Indispensable  Office  requisite. 
SIXPENCE.    Post  Free,  9d.    HandUpainied,  suitable  for 
Birthday  or  Xmas  Presents,  &c,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 
Wholesale  Terms  oh  Application. 

EVERLASTING  BLOTTER  CO.,  LTD. 

6  and  9  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

'"THE    DUKE'S    HEAD    HOTEL,    King's  Lynn, 

J.  _  Norfolk.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
Sandringham  and  Hunstanton.  Oood  fishing  and  .shooting,  and  boating  oil  the 
river  Ousc.    Proprietor,  Sydney  Aikkv. 
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LONDON    HOSPITAL,  E 

The  Committee  appeal  for  £40.ooo  a-year  from  voluntary  contributions. 

The  number  of  IN-PATIENTS  treated  in  1897  was  11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS       ,,  „  161,033 

Total  number   of   Patients  treated   at   the    Hospital — 172,179 


FUETDS     _A_:R,:E]     TJBG-EFTLY  NEEDED. 

Thoroughly  Trained  Private  Nurses  to  be  had  immediately  on  application  to  the  Matron. 
Hoxble.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  Chairman.  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House  Governor. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLESONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 
UNENDOWED.        SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President  -THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasure' — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.\V.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 

ROYAL    FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  .£3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 

NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWEE   STEEET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500 — 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.    Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 

THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 
S.W.— Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may- 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J. P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ST.   MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDIUGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions, 

AND 

NOW    IN    GREAT    NEED    OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  £22,000, 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  Of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  ordinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 
Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 
Donations  and   Subscriptions  will   be   thankfully  received  by   the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  1  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary, 
at  the  Hospital. 

SEAMEN'S   HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

"DREADNOUGHT"  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 
Branch  Hospital:    ROYAL    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT   DOCKS,  E. 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries:  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  Whole  Maritime  World. 
Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


NORTH      LONDON     HOSPITAL  FOR 
SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 
£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary, 

The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 


WESTMINSTER 
S.W. — Instituted  1719. 
voluntary  contributions. 
The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  £14,000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at   . .        . .  6,000 

Leaving  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       ■  ■       . .       ■  -       •  •       •  •       ■  •  £8,000 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


THE  MARY  WAROELL  CONVALESCENT  HOME  FOR  SCARLET  FEVER, 

STANMORE. 

Established  1884  by  a  lady  working  amongst  the  London  poor. 


No  other  existing  Convalescent  Home  will  admit  persons  recovering-  from  Scarlet  Fever  except  those  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals.  FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED  to  clear  the  Home  of 
debt,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  required  by  the  District  Council, 
^2,000  is  needed  immediately.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  i  Pall  Mall  East;  or  tc 
Miss  Mary  Wardell,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 
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Wt e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  ive  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery  managed  to  lay 
their  views  before  the  country  twenty-four  hours  before 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  Prime  Minister  con- 
tented himself  with  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  common- 
places of  the  contest.  His  excuse  possibly  is  that 
commonplaces  are  essentials,  and  it  is  just  those  which 
are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  in  a  time  of  crisis. 
For  the  incisiveness  which  is  usually  Lord  Salisbury's 
we  must  turn  to  his  son.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  descrip- 
tion of  Lord  Rosebery  as  "  the  choir  boy  who  is  always 
a  little  late  in  his  responses "  sums  up  a  career  in  a 
phrase.  Lord  Rosebery  declares  that  he  is  ready  to 
support  any  strong  Government  but  really  the  present 
Government  is  hopeless:  "it  is  the  weakest  I  can 
recollect."  Lord  Rosebery  ought  to  be  an  authority  on 
Government  weakness,  even  though  he  did  not  become 
a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  till  after  Majuba. 
He  conveniently  forgets  the  Governments  of  1886  and 
1892-5,  reminiscent  as  they  are  of  Batoum,  Bangkok, 
and  the  Congo.  As  Mr.  Balfour  says  such  criticism 
comes  ill  from  Lord  Rosebery,  especially  at  a  moment 
when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  retire  into  "the  political 
penumbra." 

The  greater  part  of  Lord  Salisbury's  manifesto  might 
have  been  composed  by  Captain  Middleton.  The  Prime 
Minister  betrays  the  same  curious  incapacity  to  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  occasion  that  he  revealed  in  his 
speeches  about  pianos  and  secret  service  money  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  The  document  reminds  us  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  celebrated  "Register,  register, 
register,"  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  frantic  exhortation 
to  the  constituencies  in  1885  to  gf've  h'm  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  put  down  Home  Rule.  Probably 
there  never  was  an  out-going  Premier  who  did  not 
believe  that  the  nation  could  only  be  saved  by  his  securing 
an  increased  majority  in  the  new  Parliament.  This 
belief  is  founded  on  the  fallacy  that  the  strongest 
Governments  are  those  with  the  biggest  majorities, 
which  experience  has  disproved.  The  Whig  majority 
after  the  Reform  Bill  was  300,  and  Lord  Grey  was 
out  in  two  years.  The  "  Times,"  with  characteristic 
nervousness,  has  already  begun  to  discount  the  possi- 
bility of  a  diminished  majority,  by  saying  that  it  will 
not  mean  a  diminution  of  confidence  in  the  South 
African  policy  of  the  Government.  It  is  astonishing 
to  what  depths  of  sophistry  men  will  descend  at  election 
times,  for  if  a  diminished  majority  would  not  mean  that 


we  do  not  know  what  it  would  mean,  or  why  there  is 
a  General  Election. 

Captain  Hedworth  Lambton  has,  as  we  Foresaw, 
been  made  a  sort  of  pivot  on  which  the  election  is  to 
turn.    The  capture  of  this  gallant  sailor  as  a  candidate 
was  one  of  Lord  Rosebery's  happiest  strokes  :  for  hovr 
can  a  party  be  unpatriotic  which  is  championed  by  the 
commander  of  the  "Powerful"?     Lord  Rosebery's 
letter  to  "My  dear  Hedworth"  is  affectionate  and 
clever,  of  course  ;  but  when  his  lordship  says  that  he 
would,  if  the  Constitution  allowed  him,  "  vote  for  those 
like  yourself  who  advocate  at  home  legislation  and 
administration  on  sound  Liberal  and  practical  lines,''* 
it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  smile.    Is  it  not  laughing  at 
the  shrewd  Northumbrian  to  ask  him  to  support  Captaic 
Lambton  as  a  social  reformer  ?    For  the  second  time, 
we  must  express  our  keen  desire  to  know  from  Captata 
Lambton  himself  what  he  understands  by  home  legis- 
lation on  "sound  Liberal  and  practical  lines."    it  Is 
significant  that  not  one  of  the  Opposition  leaders  makes 
any  allusion  to  Home  Rule  except  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  admit  t-fr at.  it 
is  not  a  present  issue,  but  suggest  its  revival  in  z. 
modified  form.    Perhaps  this  reticence  accounts  for  the 
rapidly  swelling  proportions  of  the  Roseberyite  party, 
which  has  published  a  list  of  150  adherents,  comprising 
most  of  the  brains,  and  we  should  think  all  the  moneyT 
in  the  Radical  fold.    In  the  list  we  notice  the  name  of 
Mr.  Rochfort  Maguire.    Has  this  Conservative  Home 
Ruler  renounced  Home  Rule  ?    And  is  that  the  reasott 
the  Irish  are  breaking  up  his  meetings  at  Leeds? 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  address  is  open  to  the  criticism 
of  being  rather  sketchy.  The  doubt  raised  by  his  vague 
allusion  to  army  reform  as  to  whether  he  realises  how 
deeply  in  earnest  the  nation  is  on  this  subject  wiH 
have  been  removed  by  his  speech  on  Thursday.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  manifesto  and  speech  at  Birmingham' 
are  marred  by  a  vein  of  egotism  which  it  was  doubtless 
difficult  to  avoid,  but  which  might  with  a  little  more 
tact  have  been  mitigated.  Nevertheless  they  constitute 
the  best  electioneering  defence  of  the  Government  £cv«a 
has  been  made.  Amongst  the  addresses  of  the  Opposi- 
tion leaders  that  of  Mr.  John  Morley  is  far  and  away 
the  boldest  and  the  ablest  literary  performance.  It 
requires  no  little  courage  at  this  hour  to  refer  to  "the 
wise  and  politic  retrocession  of  1881,"  and  we  have  not 
seen  a  more  effective  thrust  at  the  Uitlanders  than  the 
following  :"  Are  we  sure  that  corruption  and  jobbery 
will  vanish  with  the  Republic,  and  that  its  new  masters 
will  be  an  improvement  on  the  old  ?  '  Rhodes  arid- 
purity  of  election,'  'The  capitalists  of  the  Rand  and  art 
unbribed  press  ' — these  are  battle-cries  that  will  raise  a 
smile  in  Cape  Town."  Very  telling  too  from  his  point 
of  view  is  Mr.  Morley's  remark  that  he  approves  cL 
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annexation  as  cheerfully  as  a  man  who  has  lost  his 
money  in  a  mismanaged  concern  "approves  of  liquida- 
tion and  has  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  winding 
up."  Literary  effectiveness  we  know  does  not  always 
mean  moral  or  political  truth.  Still  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  there  were  a  few  more  plums  and  a  little 
less  suet  in  the  Cabinet  pudding. 

The  Radicals  are  facing  the  ordeal  of  an  election 
whose  verdict  five  people  out  of  six  regard  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  with  as  cheerful  a  mien  as  Allan  Quater- 
main  assumed  when,  on  a  famous  occasion,  "he 
toddled  along  to  be  killed."  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
at  Birmingham  on  Saturday,  by  its  very  energy,  had  a 
tonic  effect  on  his  opponents.  On  whatever  else  they 
may  disagree,  the  members  of  a  hydra-headed  multi- 
policied  party  are  unanimous  in  their  hatred  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his 
methods  lend  themselves  to  effective  rhetorical  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  attacks.  He 
has  completely  turned  the  Opposition  aside  from  the 
iniquities  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
was  never  so  much  in  his  element  in  attacking  Lord 
Salisbury  as  he  is  when  he  "  goes  for"  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
His  speech  in  West  Monmouth  was  redeemed  from 
absolute  tameness  by  the  personalities  of  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  the  object.  By  far  the  best  hit  was 
that  the  Colonial  Secretary,  regarding  himself  as 
Captain  Cook  and  General  Wolfe  rolled  in  one,  is  of 
opinion  that  he  discovered  Australia  and  stormed  the 
heights  of  Quebec. 

The  platform  campaign  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
series  of  duels  not  between  rival  candidates  in  particular 
constituencies  but  between  rival  leaders.  Some  of  the 
tu  quoques  are  pointed.  Mr.  Asquith  asserts  that  under 
the  Radicals  Lord  Loch  made  representations  to  Pretoria 
on  the  subject  of  the  Uitlanders'  grievances  :  Mr. 
Chamberlain  replies  that  they  drafted  a  despatch  which 
they  were  afraid  to  present,  and  Mr.  Asquith  rejoins 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  matter  of  a  visit  to 
Pretoria  and  not  of  a  despatch  at  all.  Lord  Rosebery 
charges  the  Government  with  having  ignored  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hartington  Commission,  and 
Lord  Lansdowne  retorts  that  the  Government  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
adopted  the  memorandum  on  the  subject  left  behind  by 
the  Radicals.  Mr.  Balfour  associates  Lord  Rosebery 
with  the  Majuba  surrender  and  Lord  Rosebery  replies 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Gladstone  Government 
when  it  handed  back  the  Transvaal.  Captain  Lambton, 
not  a  leader,  but  the  recipient  of  Lord  Rosebery's  mani- 
festo, says  the  guns  sent  out  by  the  War  Office  were 
outranged  at  Ladysmith  and  elsewhere  :  Mr.  Powell 
Williams  denies  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment :  Captain  Lambton  attempts  to  prove  his  case  by 
extracts  from  a  diary  and  says  that  "  Mr.  Powell 
Williams  knows  all  about  guns  :  so  did  Mr.  Winkle." 
Mr.  Powell  Williams  returns  to  the  charge  on  the 
strength  of  the  highest  authority  and  shows  that  the 
Captain  does  not  know  his  "  Pickwick  ;"  the  Captain 
then  brings  his  4^7  gun  to  bear  with  the  assertion  that 
the  highest  authority  of  all  is  himself! 

The  Welsh  elections  are  exhibiting  certain  features 
of  their  own,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  abnormally 
large  proportion  of  English  candidates.  Considering 
the  extent  to  which  the  vernacular  press  has  for  years 
been  preaching  the  restriction  of  Welsh  constituencies 
to  Welsh-speaking  Welshmen  and  Welsh  Noncon- 
formists, the  fact  has  a  significance  of  its  own.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  this  change  of  feeling  is 
furnished  by  the  action  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  late 
Mr.  Ellis'  constituency  of  Welsh-speaking  Merioneth. 
Mr.  Ellis  made  Welsh  Home  Rule  ridiculous  by 
accepting  office  under  a  Saxon  administration.  The 
clever  Oxford  Don  who  succeeded  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  repre- 
sentation, decided  to  abandon  the  seat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  his  Welsh  history.  Numberless 
candidates  have  offered  themselves  for  the  vacancy 
and  Mr.  LI.  Williams,  probably  the  cleverest  writer  of 
the  young  Welsh  school,  tried  to  impress  on  the  voters 
that  it  was  thcirhoundcn  duty  to  aid  the  Young  Wales 
parly  to  return  a  Welsh-speaking  Welshman  and 
Welsh   Home  Ruler.    Unfortunately  for  himself  Mr. 


Williams  is  an  Independent,  and  Merioneth  Methodists, 
if  they  love  the  Welsh  language  and  Welsh  Home  Rule 
a  little,  hate  Welsh  Independents  far  more  than  they 
love  either.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Williams  has  with- 
drawn and  Merioneth  is  left  to  choose  between  two 
candidates  neither  of  whom  speaks  Welsh. 

Mr.  Goschen's  retirement  from  the  House  of  Commons 
can  have  surprised  nobody.  Whilst  fully  appreciating 
Mr.  Goschen's  long  and  splendid  services  to  his 
country,  and  the  advantage  to  any  Government  of  his 
unrivalled  experience — he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  in 
the  sixties— we  are  pleased  to  know  that  he  will  not 
continue  at  his  present  post,  for  two  reasons.  Firstly, 
because  we  think,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, that  the  heads  of  great  spending  departments, 
like  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  ought  to  be  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Secondly,  because,  to  be 
frank,  we  think  that  Mr.  Goschen,  like  several  of  his 
colleagues,  has  had  a  pretty  long  innings,  and  that  it 
is  for  the  public  advantage  that  he  should  give  some  of 
our  younger  statesmen  a  chance.  In  the  times  im- 
mediately ahead  nerve  and  rapidity  of  decision  will  be 
the  qualities  most  wanted  at  the  Admiralty,  as  at  the 
War  Office.  Mr.  Goschen,  like  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
sees  so  many  sides  of  every  question  that  he  always 
has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to 
which  is  the  right  side.  This  infirmity  of  indecision,  to 
which  subtle  thinkers  are  peculiarly  prone,  has  grown 
on  Mr.  Goschen  with  the  advance  of  years. 

We  should  summarise  Mr.  Goschen's  career  by 
saying  that  he  has  been  successful  as  a  man,  and 
unsuccessful  as  a  Minister.  Oxford  and  Austinfriars 
did  for  Mr.  Goschen  what  Lancashire  and  Oxford  did 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  combina- 
tion of  culture  and  commerce  appealed  irresistibly  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  put  Mr.  Goschen  into  his  first 
Cabinet  at  the  abnormal  age  of  thirty-five.  In  one 
sense  therefore  Mr.  Goschen  had  no  early  struggle  for 
recognition  ;  but  he  laboured  under  certain  obvious 
disadvantages  of  physique  and  birth  which  nothing  but 
his  character  and  brains  could  have  overcome.  His 
pamphlet  on  the  Theory  of  Foreign  Exchange  and 
his  book  on  Local  Taxation  proved  him  a  master  of 
the  subjects  of  international  trade  and  domestic  finance, 
a  kind  of  knowledge  peculiarly  valuable  amongst 
country  gentlemen  and  lawyers.  But  to  his  character 
quite  as  much  as  to  his  intellect  Mr.  Goschen  has  owed 
the  success  of  his  later  years.  He  refused  Cabinet 
office  in  1880  because  he  feared  that  the  Liberal  party 
was  about  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  :  and  when  he  joined  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment in  1886  he  was  honest  enough  to  shortly  after- 
wards join  the  Carlton  Club.  Mr.  Goschen  has  helped 
to  elevate  the  tone  of  our  public  life  by  consistently 
appealing  to  the  higher  instead  of  the  lower  passions 
of  the  electorate.  He  has  never  been  able  to  compose 
and  deliver  a  written  speech,  so  that  his  oratory  often 
lacks  finish.  But  its  unquestionably  stimulating  effect 
is  no  doubt  due  to  its  transparent  sincerity  and 
enthusiasm. 

Notwithstanding  the  special  training  and  knowledge 
of  the  City  natural  to  the  son  of  a  foreign  banker, 
Mr.  Goschen  has  been  perhaps  the  least  successful 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  we  have  ever  had.  It  is 
true  that  he  succeeded  where  many  of  his  predecessors 
had  failed  in  reducing  the  interest  of  Consols,  and  he 
is  therefore  entitled  to  rank  with  Goulburn,  Gladstone 
and  Harcourt  amongst  the  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
who  have  effected  a  permanent,  or  at  all  events  lasting, 
change  in  the  national  finance.  But  he  frittered  away 
surplus  after  surplus,  and  on  the  whole  Mr.  Goschen 
was  a  failure  at  the  Treasury.  His  vei-y  subtlety  and 
special  knowledge  xrf  detail  led  him  into  mistakes 
which  a  plainer  man  would  have  avoided.  The  memor- 
able budget  in  which  he  proposed  to  tax  cart-wheels 
and  "pleasure-horses"  and  had  to  fall  back  upon 
champagne  and  beer  will  for  ever  rise  against  him  as 
a  visible  failure.  Of  Mr.  Goschen's  achievements  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
at  present :  the  next  war  will  put  them  to  the  test. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  are  people,  not  quite  uninformed, 
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who  use  very  strong  language  about  the  state  of  our 
Navy.  Popular  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Goschen 
never  was,  and  never  tried  to  be.  He  was  stiff,  even 
pompous,  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  M.P.'s,  and  he 
had  no  genial  small  talk  for  the  lobby. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney's  intellectual  processes  have 
always  been  unintelligible  when  we  have  tried  to  account 
for  his  conclusions  on  the  merits  of  the  case  between 
the  Boers  and  the  British.  We  think  we  have  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  at  last  which  is  respectful  to  Mr. 
Courtney  because  it  ranks  him  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
though  it  makes  both  somewhat  absurd.  Mrs.  Leonard 
Courtney  at  a  public  meeting  in  Leeds  read  a  letter 
from  the  famous  synthetic  philosopher  to  her  husband 
which  suggests  that  the  defence  of  the  Boers  may  be 
founded  on  certain  analogies  between  the  oligarchy  of 
England  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  that  of  the 
Boers.  The  ordinary  sensible  man  sees  at  once  of 
course  that  the  reasons  for  shaking  off  the  one  tyranny 
are  good  for  shaking  off  the  other.  We  account  for 
the  errors  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Courtney  on  the 
simple  supposition  that  their  philosophical  tendencies  to 
find  analogies  have  run  to  seed. 

Enormous  captures  of  rolling  stock,  of  cattle,  of 
guns  and  ammunition  are  the  principal  items  in  the  war 
news  of  the  week.  On  one  line  no  less  than  eight  miles 
of  vehicles  were  found.  General  Pole  Carew  occupied 
Komati  Poort  on  24  September  with  the  Guards 
Brigade,  encountering  practically  no  opposition.  Three 
thousand  of  the  enemy  under  General  Pienaar  crossed 
the  frontier  and  surrendered  to  the  Portuguese  authori- 
ties who  seem  to  be  affording  asylum  to  the  refugees 
whilst  doing  what  they  can  to  further  the  views 
of  the  British.  In  the  West  the  captures  have  been 
as  notable  as  in  the  East.  General  Paget  by  a  slim 
movement  worthy  of  the  Boers  themselves  secured 
the  enemy's  camp  whilst  Erasmus'  commando  was 
delivering  a  futile  attack  on  Elands  River  Station. 
Lord  Methuen  pursued  and  captured  a  big  convoy 
moving  north-east.  The  fact  that  he  should  have 
been  apprised  of  its  movements  is  significant.  A  few 
months  ago,  the  existence  of  the  convoy  would  have 
been  kept  secret.  Lord  Roberts  has  returned  to  Pre- 
toria, and  troops  are  already  leaving.  The  C. I.V.'s 
will  be  home  by  5  November  and  part  of  the  Canadian 
contingent  will  embark  for  Canada  immediately.  Both 
have  afforded  a  splendid  example  of  the  value  of 
irregular  forces  in  modern  warfare. 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg's  ministry  escaped  defeat  in  the 
Cape  Assembly  on  the  annexation  question  by  no  more 
than  two  votes.  The  debate  was  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  mischievous.  Mr.  Sauer  drew  a  pathetic  picture 
of  the  innocent  oligarchy  of  Pretoria  as  victimised 
by  the  authors  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  got  so  angry  in  reply  that  he  quite  super- 
fluously characterised  Mr.  Kruger  as  a  capitalist  and  a 
thief.  Asperities  and  personalities  in  such  an  atmosphere 
as  that  which  prevails  in  South  Africa  at  this  moment 
can  serve  no  good  end.  Mr.  Schreiner's  contribution  to 
the  debate  was  able  but  unpractical.  He  regrets  the 
annexation  of  the  two  Republics  and  would  leave  them 
just  so  much  self-government  as  would  not  deprive 
them  wholly  of  a  sense  of  nationality.  But  a  restora- 
tion to  independence,  or  anything  approaching  the 
status  quo  ante  bellum,  he  recognises  quite  properly  as 
out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Merriman's  disgust  at  what 
he  calls  the  "amazing  impudence"  with  which  the 
colonies  of  Australasia  and  Canada  have  presumed  to 
interfere  in  the  settlement  strikes  us  as  affording  a  new 
reason  for  some  form  of  federation,  which  would  regu- 
larise the  position  of  the  self-governing  colonies  in  the 
councils  of  the  Empire. 

The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government  has  become 
more  defiant  towards  the  Powers.  While  Count  von 
Bulow  has  been  awaiting  his  replies  to  proposals  for 
the  punishment  of  the  official  personages  implicated  in 
the  anti-foreign  movement  the  Chinese  Court  has  very 
distinctly  foreshadowed  the  reply  it  will  send  if  and 
when  the  proposals  reach  it.  Contemptuous  defiance 
could  hardly  go  further  than  is  implied  in  the  news  that 


Prince  Tuan  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  which  increases  still  further  his  dignity  and 
influence  and  that  other  principal  instigators  of  the  dis- 
orders alive  or  dead  have  been  awarded  present  or  post- 
humous honours.  The  farce  of  appointing  negotiators 
is  still  being  played  and  the  Powers  have  actually  dared 
to  reject  Yung  Lu  the  leader  of  the  attack  on  the 
Legations.  Whatever  may  be  the  action  that  will 
arise  if  the  German  proposals  take  the  place  of  the 
Russian  for  the  evacuation  of  Peking  the  latter  are 
now  completely  defunct  and  Russia  will  remain  in 
the  capital. 

American  impracticability  is  as  evident  over  the 
German  proposal  as  it  has  always  been,  and  the  desire 
to  sneak  out  of  responsibility  is  equally  apparent.  As 
a  kind  of  excuse  for  the  American  Government  a 
rumour  was  spread  in  New  York  that  England  had 
taken  the  same  line  as  America  and  had  replied  to 
Count  von  Biilow  refusing  to  join  with  him  in  the  de- 
mands on  China.  It  was  never  in  the  least  degree 
likely  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
so  entirely  inconsistent  with  what  most  people  in  this 
country  are  persuaded  is  the  only  possible  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Chinese  Government.  The  pretence 
cannot  any  longer  be  kept  up  that  the  Powers  will  not 
be  at  war  with  China  in  the  next  stage  of  operations, 
for  the  Chinese  Government  will  have  to  be  coerced 
into  accepting  the  terms  which  we  may  hope  all  the 
Powers  are  now  prepared  to  exact.  In  their  concert 
for  this  purpose  with  the  ultimate  object  of  obtaining 
such  control  over  a  Chinese  ruler  as  would  make  the 
repetition  impossible  of  events  like  the  recent  disorders 
lies  their  safety  from  the  dangers  of  dismemberment. 
The  failure  of  the  concest  means  that  each  party  will 
be  driven  to  secure  its  own  interests  independently  of 
others.  In  that  event  Russia  would  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  and  excuse  for  continuing  the  occupation 
of  Manchuria,  and  who  knows  what  else,  which  at 
present  she  has  to  declare  is  only  temporary. 

The  latest  of  our  little  wars  draws  to  a  close.  The 
task  of  crushing  out  rebellion  in  Ashanti,  suspended 
during  the  rainy  season,  has  been  resumed  and  punitive 
expeditions  have  traversed  most  of  the  country  to  the 
east  and  south  of  Kumasi.  Communications  are  being 
reopened  with  the  north  towards  Kintampo.  Owing 
to  the  excitement  of  South  Africa  and  Chinese  events 
this  West  African  campaign  has  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  ;  yet  the  force  which  Sir  J.  Willcocks  had  under 
his  command  amounted  to  some  3,500  men — as  large  as 
that  employed  in  the  much  talked  of  Wolseley  expedi- 
tion. On  the  earlier  occasion  however  three  white 
regiments  were  engaged  and  the  West  African  force 
itself  was  kept  studiously  in  the  background.  This 
year  black  troops  exclusively  have  been  employed — 
drawn  from  all  provinces  on  the  West  Coast,  with 
reinforcements  from  Somaliland  and  from  British 
Central  Africa — and  the  result  has  been  certainly  not 
less  satisfactory,  while  the  expenditure  and  the  loss  of 
life  from  disease  have  been  greatly  lessened. 

Two  important  changes  will  follow  the  campaign, 
the  first  of  them  military.  The  various  drilled  levies 
in  West  Africa  will  be  organised  into  a  single  military 
body,  of  which  two  battalions  will  be  stationed  in  the 
Niger  territories,  a  battalion  on  the  Gold  Coast,  half  a 
battalion  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos  respectively.  Each 
of  these  units  will  be  commanded  by  an  officer  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  the  whole  will  be 
under  an  inspecting  officer,  who  would  actually  take 
the  command  in  the  event  of  any  considerable  war, 
such  as  the  late  rising.  The  various  police  forces 
incorporated  will  receive  a  more  strictly  military  train- 
ing, and  the  officers  will  have  military  titles  ;  but  the 
force  will  be  under  the  Colonial  Office.  Only  the  West 
African  regiment  maintained  at  Sierra  Leone,  for  the 
defence  of  the  coaling  station,  will  remain  under  the 
War  Office.  Uniformity  of  control  and  of  equipment 
will  be  given  to  the  newly  constituted  little  army  which 
is  merely  an  extension  of  the  West  African  Field  Force 
raised  and  organised  three  years  ago  by  General  Lugard. 
The  other  change  is  political.  Up  to  the  present, 
Ashanti  and  the  regions  north  of  it,  recognised  as 
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within  our  sphere  by  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of 
1898,  have  been  independent  States  accepting  a  Resi- 
dent and  a  small  body  of  troops.  We  shall  now  be 
forced  to  annexation  in  some  more  definite  shape  ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  control  to  be  exercised  has  yet  to  be 
decided. 

Two  distinct  memorials  to  Miss  Mary  Kingsley  are 
projected.  The  first,  subscribed  for  by  the  merchant 
community  in  Liverpool,  whose  interests  and  whose 
credit  she  upheld  so  zealously,  will  take  the  form  of  a 
small  hospital  in  Liverpool  for  the  treatment  and  study 
of  tropical  diseases — many  cases  of  which  come  to  that 
port.  One  of  the  minor  points  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
administration  of  the  Colonial  Office  which  Miss 
Kingsley  eagerly  eulogised  was  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  the  Royal  Albert  Dock. 
The  proposed  institution  should  do  much  to  lessen  that 
sacrifice  of  valuable  lives  in  Africa  which  was  a  constant 
distress  to  Miss  Kingsley.  The  other  memorial  project 
aims  at  an  object  even  nearer  to  her  heart,  for  it  is  pro- 
posed to  organise  and  endow  a  systematic  study  of 
native  African  laws,  customs  and  beliefs,  in  the  hope 
that  knowledge  thus  gained  may  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  disputes  and  petty  wars  which  involve  not  only 
bloodshed  but  the  crushing  out  of  honourable  native 
institutions.  The  names  of  Sir  George  Goldie  and  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  on  the  committee  guarantee  that  the 
scheme  will  be  framed  in  a  way  which  Miss  Kingsley 
herself  would  have  approved. 

The  organisation  of  M.  Loubet's  banquet  to  the 
Mayors  of  France,  amazing  as  it  was,  cannot  be  called 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  that  ceremony.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  number  of  knives  and  forks 
employed  by  the  22,000  guests,  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
they  consumed — but  the  most  dramatic  and  memorable 
moment  was  when  M.  Loubet  rose  to  welcome  the  chief 
of  nearly  every  French  commune  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic.  Most  tactful  was  his  reference  to  the  days 
"when  he  had  the  honour  to  wear  the  same  scarf  as 
they  ;  "  and  when,  in  conclusion,  he  urged  the  Mayors 
to  say  on  their  return  home  that  they  "  remain  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  .  .  .  and  wish  to  see 
France  free,  strong,  glorious,  united  at  home  under  the 
reign  of  law  and  of  right,  respected  abroad  for  her 
genius,  for  the  weight  of  her  arms,  for  her  sincere  love 
of  peace  ;  "  the  emotion  of  his  listeners  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  true  patriotism  and  good  faith.  Only 
M.  Max  Regis,  the  most  fanatical  of  the  anti-Semites, 
attempted  to  protest  ;  but  he  was  immediately  hustled  to 
the  door,  and  the  ceremony  ended  triumphantly  with 
the  singing  of  the  "Marseillaise."  Parisians,  who 
through  blindness  or  ignorance  had  sent  the  Nationalists 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  must  have  been  stirred  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  provincials  following  M.  Loubet's 
carriage  to  the  Elysee.  For  days  they  have  been  able  to 
study  their  country  cousins  in  the  capital  :  and  it  is 
good  to  think  that  they  have  thus  come  in  contact  with 
what  is  most  diligent,  most  peaceful,  most  patriotic,  if 
not  most  brilliant,  in  France. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  John 
Burns  are  eulogised  by  the  French  Press  for  their  elec- 
tioneering speeches.  Anyone  who  attacks  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  certain  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
boulevard  journals  ;  while  anyone  who  publicly 
denounces  the  war  in  language  such  as  that  employed 
by  Mr.  John  Burns  is  sure  to  be  hailed  as  one  of  a 
limited  band  of  honourable  Englishmen.  The  Paris 
newspapers  do  not  doubt  that  the  Government  will 
obtain  a  handsome  majority.  Some  sensation  was 
caused  by  the  news  of  Mr.  Goschen's  retirement;  and, 
ofcour.se,  it  was  instantly  stated  that  he  could  not  agree 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  Even  when  the 
rumour  was  officially  denied  the  French  Press  continued 
to  hint  that  there  existed  some  sinister  trouble — and  the 
"  Patrie "  declared  that  "even"  Mr.  Goschen  had 
revolted  against  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Still  more  amusing 
was  the  solemn  announcement  that  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  colleagues  were  endeavouring  to  get  all  Mr. 
Labouchcrc's  constituents  in  Northampton  — "  princi- 
pally bootmakers"    boycotted.    And,  finally,  we  are 


assured  that  the  Unionists  not  being  too  sanguine  of  an- 
overwhelming  majority,  have  resorted  to  threats  and 
bribery. 

Automobiles  behaved  so  recklessly  in  Paris  some 
months  ago,  that  many  a  Parisian  threatened  to  fire  on 
them  if  the  Prefect  of  the  Police  did  not  regulate  their 
speed.  And  so,  as  M.  Lupine's  ultimatum  was  not 
sufficiently  rigid  to  terrify  automobiles,  Parisians, 
dozens  of  them,  walked  about  with  revolvers  in  their 
pockets.  Had  they  fired  occasionally  the  nuisance 
might  have  stopped,  but  as  they  only  flourished  their 
firearms,  gesticulating,  the  "Clubman"  passed  them 
by  in  his  dangerous  carriage  as  swiftly  as  ever  and. 
often  looked  back  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  Nor  is 
the  danger  less  .to-day.  So  many  automobile  firms- 
have  come  into  existence  of  late,  and  turned  out  so 
many  carriages,  that  the  stench  of  petroleum  and  the 
humming  of  electricity  have  enormously  increased  the 
odours  and  sounds  of  the  city.  Here,  then,  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  some  Nationalist  to  interpellate  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  when  the  Chamber  meets.  Fero- 
ciously, he  might  declare  that  Parisians  were  in  danger 
of  being  crushed  every  day  and  finish  up  by  protesting, 
that  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues  had  once  again 
shown  themselves  utterly  careless  of  the  safety  of  the 
people. 

The  Ruskin  Union  at  its  Congress  in  Sheffield  showed'; 
a  praiseworthy  zeal  for  a  cause  which  Ruskin  had  much 
at  heart,  when  it  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
introduction  of  an  electric  traction  tramway  into  the  Lake 
District.  Cheap  trippers  have  vulgarised  the  sea  coast  to 
an  appalling  extent ;  must  they  ruin  the  quiet  lakeshores 
also  ?  Whatever  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  ugliness 
of  life  for  dwellers  in  large  industrial  towns  should  be 
done,  but  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  by  destroying  beauty. 
By  road  the  lakes  are  accessible  to  whoever  can  ride, 
drive,  walk,  or  bicycle  ;  and  a  person  who  can  and  wilt 
do  none  of  these  should  seek  pleasure  elsewhere  than 
among  mountains.  Besides,  the  daily  approaching 
possibilities  of  motor-car  service  must  be  taken  into- 
account,  and  although  the  prospect  is  far  from  delightful, 
yet  it  is  at  least  better  than  what  is  proposed.  Rails 
everywhere  make  a  hideous  gash ;  roads  never  dis- 
figure, and  often  add  beauty  to  a  landscape. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange,  until  yesterday  when  ai 
better  tendency  was  apparent  in  most  markets,  the 
past  week  has  been  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  dullest 
on  record.  To  trace  the  cause  is  not  easy,  still  if  cause 
there  be  apart  from  the  continued  tightness  of  the. 
Money  Market,  it  may  be  found  in  the  general  indis- 
position to  enter  the  financial  arena  pending  the  result 
of  the  General  Election.  Financial  operators  have 
learnt  by  experience  to  be  prepared  for  the  unex- 
pected, and  should  a  Radical  majority  be  returned 
to  Westminster  the  shock  would  be  less  severe 
than  would  be  the  case  in  a  time  of  business 
activity.  Yesterday  the  sharp  recovery  in  the  prices  of 
American  Rails  was  due  to  a  bear  scramble.  Through- 
out the  week  an  incessant  liquidation  from  Berlin  had 
produced  an  abnormally  low  level  of  prices  and  with 
the  turn  of  the  tide  stock  was  scarce.  Atcheson  Common 
rose  1  to  28^,  the  Preference  i£  to  71  h,  Louisville  1  to. 
73^s,  Unions  2  to  57!  and  Milwaukis  2  to  ii_l]xd. 

The  changes  in  English  Rails  have  been  mostly  down- 
ward Dover  and  Brighton  A  losing  \\  at  68  and  137^ 
respectively.  The  slump  in  Districts  to  24  and  the  5  per 
cent.  Preference  to  75  sellers  are  the  result  of  bad  traffics, 
presumably  the  effect  of  the  Central  London  Railway 
competition.  Australian  Mines  have  been  irregular 
and  South  African  Mines  neglected,  but  there  has  been 
some  inquiry  for  Rhodesians.  The  Alice  Proprietary 
Mine  shares  have  risen  from  \  to  i-,'1,;.  Chicago  Gaika 
from  i$  to  2,',;  and  Lomagunda  from  2}  to  3L  In- 
Copper  shares  the  only  point  of  interest  has  been 
the  declaration  of  the  usual  two-dollar  dividend  on 
Anacondas.  The  shares  of  the  Le  Roi  gold  mine  in 
British  Columbia  have  risen  from  7J  to  S |.  English 
Government  securities  are  somewhat  easier  on  the 
week,  the  National  War  Loan  closing  yesterday  at 
par  and  Consols  at  o8|. 
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STATESMEN   OR  ELECTIONEERS? 

\  T  this  moment  we  are  not  caring  for  the  opinion 
■*V  of  the  electors  on  the  question  whether  the  war 
in  South  Africa  was  right  or  wrong,  whether  the 
Government  deserve  impeachment  for  its  manage- 
ment, or  are  entitled  to  share  the  glory  of  ultimate 
success  with  Lord  Roberts  and  his  victorious  army. 
We  are  only  interested  in  ascertaining  whether  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ultimate  success  of  their  South 
African  policy  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  dissolved 
Parliament  now  instead  of  a  year  hence.  This  latter 
question  the  electorate  can  settle  and  the  verdict  will 
be  indisputable.  Its  competency  or  incompetency  to 
settle  the  two  former  is  not  a  whit  altered  by  the  farrago 
of  contradictory  assertions  and  counter-assertions  con- 
tained in  the  election  addresses  and  manifestoes  that 
are  being  heaped  anew  upon  its  long-suffering  and  bewil- 
dered head.  Is  there  anything  in  all  these  long-winded 
and  cock-sure  speeches  which  it  has  not  had  hurled  at  it 
any  time  during  the  last  twelve  months  :  anything  to 
be  added  to  the  facts  which  it  has  known  vaguely  and 
uncertainly  all  this  time  that  shall  turn  this  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  into  clear  and  positive  evidence  upon 
which  a  more  precise  and  sounder  judgment  may  be 
formed  ?  There  is  nothing  ;  positively  nothing.  If  the 
Government  wins  the  election  that  will  be  a  result  to  be 
thankful  for  in  our  opinion  because  we  believe  that 
its  policy  is  infinitely  preferable  to  anything  that 
the  negative  criticism  of  the  Opposition  can  even 
suggest  :  and  because  after  all  it  is  a  Government,  and 
would  be  a  Government,  and  the  Opposition  as  a  Govern- 
ment is  unthinkable.  If  it  does  not  win  it  will  have  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  blunder  compared  with  which 
all  the  blunders  charged  against  it  by  the  Opposition 
are  trivial  and  venial.  As  to  the  soundness  of  its 
policy  of  annexation  and  the  administration  of  the 
incorporated  territories  that  admits  in  our  view  of  no 
doubt  ;  we  are  equally  assured  of  the  justice  and 
inevitability  of  the  war  by  which  these  results  have  been 
secured.  All  the  belated  conversions  of  Radical 
annexationists  or  the  hysterical  assertions  of  Radicals 
who  rave  about  the  wickedness  and  injustice  of  the  war 
and  would  restore  the  independence  of  the  Republics 
are  equally  of  no  account.  We  are  not  seeking  in  the 
issue  of  the  General  Election  any  declaration  upon 
which  we  may  plume  ourselves  that  our  opinions  are 
right.  If  it  be  that  the  Government  are  going  to  the 
country  with  any  such  notion  we  should  think  this  a 
more  convincing  proof  by  far  of  weakness  than  any- 
thing the  Opposition  are  able  to  produce  against  them. 

We  can  understand  all  the  benefit  that  may  arise 
from  a  decisive  majority  in  a  new  Parliament.  That 
would  be  a  practical  advantage  which  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  the  Government  have  for  the  easier 
realisation  of  a  policy  which  in  itself  is  neither  proved 
better  nor  worse  for  the  opinion  of  the  electors  having 
been  taken  upon  it,  and  whether  the  majority  is  oris  not 
increased.  But,  we  repeat,  the  only  excuse  for  the 
dissolution  would  be  the  certainty  of  winning.  The 
party  accusation  of  the  Opposition  that  Government 
have  chosen  a  time  for  dissolution  and  a  programme 
which  excluded  the  discussion  of  all  topics  but  that  of 
a  successful  war — what  is  called  the  Khaki  issue — and 
which  it  is  assumed  made  the  election  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, is  really  the  most  favourable  apology  for  the 
Government  dissolving.  A  week  has  elapsed  since  the 
dissolution  was  announced,  and  there  are  signs  that  the 
contest  is  to  be  carried  on  with  much  more  activity 
by  the  Opposition  than  either  it  or  the  Government 
expected  when  the  prospect  of  an  autumn  election  was 
first  realised  as  a  certainty.  The  Opposition  has  dis- 
covered that  the  annexation  policy  denounced  so 
recently  as  a  wicked  destruction  of  a  free  people  and  a 
free  state  can  be  adopted  either  on  the  ground  of  the 
accomplished  fact  with  Mr.  Morley,  or  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  Boer  independence  with  our  legitimate 
interests  and  influence,  as  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  maintain.  This  is  an  advantage  which 
has  suddenly  been  made  apparent  to  all  the  sections 
of  Radicalism,  and  hence  we  have  all  those  protestations 
against  their  being  represented  as  non-annexationists 
and  as  probable  retrocessionists  which  are  so  marked  a 
feature  in  their  election  speeches  and  addresses.  We 


attach  no  importance  to  these  declarations  as  in  th 
slightest  degree  making  the  settlement  of  South 
African  affairs  in  Opposition  hands  less  fatal  than  we 
have  always  held  it  would  be.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Opposition  has  found  a  number  of  plausible 
electioneering  topics.  We  include  amongst  them  the 
domestic  subjects  about  which  the  Opposition  candi- 
dates are  so  indignant.  Much  as  we  regret  the 
want  of  courage  in  such  matters  as  Old  Age 
Pensions,  the  Vaccination  Question,  and  the  Housing 
problem,  or  the  perverseness  of  Lord  Salisbury  on 
the  Licensing  Question,  which  is  more  a  mark  of 
individual  idiosyncrasy  than  an  indication  of  a 
Government  policy,  we  have  not  the  simplicity 
to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  anywhere,  except  on 
an  election  platform,  the  promises  of  Radicalism 
are  of  special  value  because  they  can  be  set  off  in 
rhetorical  phrases  against  the  Government's  actual 
performance. 

That  is  not  however  the  point,  but  whether  at 
this  particular  moment  the  pros  and  cons  of  their 
policy  ought  to  have  been  placed  before  the  elec- 
torate, and  their  majority  in  Parliament  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  reduction  though  ever  so  small.  The 
majority  in  the  old  Parliament  was  not  a  narrow  one 
with  which  the  Government  was  always  on  the  verge 
of  defeat.  No  adverse  vote  in  the  House  had  ever 
challenged  the  Ministry  to  appeal  from  its  decision  to 
that  of  the  country.  There  was  still  a  year  to  run 
during  which  there  would  have  been  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional in  keeping  the  Parliament  alive.  The  plan 
proposed  for  administering  the  annexed  territories 
would  have  been  specifically  before  the  country  and 
the  issue  would  have  gained  immensely  in  definiteness 
instead  of  being  obscured  as  it  is  now  by  a  thousand 
and  one  points  raised  ad  hoc  with  contemptible  insin- 
cerity. There  would  have  been  no  denying  the 
Government  that  first  virtue  of  statesmanship,  the 
courage  of  its  opinions,  if  it  had  taken  its  stand  on  the 
determination  not  to  let  the  Opposition  have  any 
chance  of  handling  a  matter  on  which  its  interference 
can  only  bring  disaster.  The  best  answer  to  these 
considerations  is  that  a  twelvemonth  is  all  too  short  a 
time  for  the  Government  to  retain  its  hold  over  the 
South  African  settlement.  In  the  midst  of  the  Govern- 
ment's administration  it  would  have  been  interrupted  by 
the  necessity  of  a  General  Election  accompanied  by 
more  than  the  dangers  of  a  dissolution  in  this  year.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  cogency  of  this  reasoning  and 
we  see  in  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  accusation  that  the 
dissolution  is  merely  a  smart  electioneering  manoeuvre. 
We  do  not  so  readily  accede  to  the  further  argument 
which  Mr.  Balfour  used  at  Manchester  that  the  support  of 
the  country  will  make  their  work  in  Parliament  easier. 
That  may  be  so  but  it  is  a  consideration  of  quite  another 
order.  For  the  former,  electioneering  risks  were  worth 
running  :  for  the  latter  they  were  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  run.  We  hope  the  Government's  electioneering 
tactics  are  as  good  as  their  general  case,  and  that  the 
moment  they  have  selected  for  the  dissolution  may  be  as 
propitious  as  the  issue  is  paramount  which  they  have 
wisely  fixed  on  for  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies. 


THE   END   OF   THE  WAR. 

WITH  the  occupation  of  Komati  Poort  the  regular 
warfare  in  South  Africa  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  scattered  guerilla  bands  still  in  the  field  may  give 
further  trouble.  But  the  operations  must  now  be 
regarded  as  police  rather  than  as  military.  Since  the 
initial  engagements  at  Talana  and  Elandslaagte  many 
unexpected  things  have  happened,  and  many  calcula- 
tions have  proved  totally  erroneous.  That  in  any  great 
war  this  should  be  so  is  almost  inevitable.  Peace 
soldiering  affords  little  guide  as  to  how  events  will 
shape  themselves  in  war,  and  reputations  in  warfare 
are  invariably  lost  or  gained  with  bewildering  rapidity. 
Few  realise  how  arduous  is  the  work  of  a  general  in 
the  field.  The  intellect  and  knowledge  which  go  to 
make  the  strategist  are  less  difficult  to  find  than  the 
peculiar  collection  of  qualities  which  go  towards 
making  the  successful  tactician.  In  war  more  than  in 
any  other  affair  of  life  the  man  who  hesitates  is  lost. 
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The  successful  commander  must  possess  foresight,  tact, 
an  iron  constitution,  unruffled  composure,  a  certain 
callousness  to  suffering  in  others,  and  a  combination  of 
dash  and  caution,  which  is  rarely  found  in  one  indi- 
vidual. How  far  in  these  respects  have  our  commanders 
succeeded,  and  how  far  has  the  plan  of  campaign  been 
justified  by  results  ? 

When  war  became  imminent,  the  military  strength 
of  the  British  Empire  was  represented  in  South  Africa 
by  some  six  battalions  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  a  few  guns — a  totally  inadequate  garrison 
even  in  ordinary  circumstances.  To  reinforce  it  a 
division  collected  from  India  and  the  Mediterannean 
was  despatched  to  Natal — a  proceeding  which  disturbed 
existing  arrangements  as  little  as  possible,  since,  in  the 
case  of  troops  despatched,  mobilisation  was  not  neces- 
sary. Lamentable  as  the  situation  in  Natal  soon 
became,  it  might  well  have  been  considerably  worse 
but  for  their  arrival.  The  Government  delayed  matters 
till  the  last  moment,  and  even  the  buying  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  horses  was  put  off  till  after  the  war  had  begun. 
When  Sir  George  White  reached  Natal,  he  found  there 
a  dangerous  dispersion  of  troops,  and  it  was  certainly 
more  a  matter  of  luck  than  good  management  that  the 
advanced  force  at  Glencoe  escaped  a  disaster.  But 
even  after  the  first  engagement  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  was  scarcely  realised,  and  it  was  thought  that 
with  the  return  of  Yule's  column  to  Ladysmith  all  would 
still  go  right.  Up  till  then  the  conduct  of  affairs  at' 
Ladysmith  had  been  well  carried  out — in  any  case 
Sir  George  White  had  no  option  but  to  hold  it — 
subsequently  however  an  unduly  ambitious  attempt 
to  break  up  the  Boer  concentration  resulted  in  the 
disaster  at  Nicholson's  Nek.  Yet  out  of  evil  in 
this  case  perhaps  good  came.  For  the  1,200 
men  who  were  then  captured  enabled  the  sup- 
plies at  Ladysmith  to  last  longer  than  they  other- 
wise could  have  done.  In  any  case  the  mistake  can 
readily  be  forgiven  on  account  of  the  heroic  defence  of 
Ladysmith  which  followed,  and  proved  Sir  George  White 
to  be  a  superb  leader  of  men.  Meanwhile  in  England 
a  larger  British  army  than  had  ever  before  taken  the 
field  was  being  mobilised.  Large,  however,  as  it  was, 
it  proved  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  original  plan  was  the  landing  of  a  division 
at  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London 
respectively,  after  which  a  concentration  was  to  take 
place  in  the  South  of  the  Free  State.  The  advance  to 
the  Transvaal  was  then  to  be  made  through  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  the  Natal  army  was  to  join  it  on  the  way 
northwards.  How  long  in  reality  it  took  to  effect  this 
concentration  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  uncertainty 
of  war.  On  arrival  at  the  Cape  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
found  the  situation  in  Natal  and  in  the  West  so  alarm- 
ing that,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  automatic  relief  of 
Ladysmith,  Kimberley  and  Mafeking  by  his  advance 
northwards,  he  broke  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  of 
strategy  by  abandoning  his  main  object  for  sub- 
sidiary exigencies.  He  despatched  a  division  to  the 
relief  of  Kimberley  under  Lord  Methuen,  a  skeleton 
force  under  General  Gatacre  to  the  centre,  and  the 
remainder  under  General  Clery  to  Natal,  whither  he 
shortly  afterwards  followed.  His  plan  proved  a  failure 
and  his  own  reputation — though  he  has  since  proved 
himself  a  good  subordinate  commander — and  that  of 
at  least  two  of  his  three  divisional  commanders  suffered 
considerably.  Each  force  was  too  weak  to  undertake 
the  task  entrusted  to  it,  and  in  each  case  there  was  a 
lamentable  absence  of  cavalry  and  artillery — which 
with  astounding  stupidity  had  been  despatched  from 
England  after  the  infantry.  The  result  was  that  the  horses 
of  what  mounted  troops  there  were,  were  called  upon  to 
make  exceptional  exertions  while  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  their  sea  voyage.  About  this  period  a 
loyal  offer  by  Canada  and  Australia  of  perhaps  the 
finest  scouts  and  mounted  infantry  in  the  world  was 
with  an  incredible  lack  of  foresight  refused  uv  ^e 
Government.  In  the  West  Lord  Methuen  was  beguiled 
by  the  Boers  into  fighting  four  costly  battles  which 
resulted  in  nothing,  and  one  of  which  was  an  unmiti- 
gated disaster.  General  Gatacre,  too,  fared  no  better, 
though  in  his  case  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was 
given  a  handful  of  men  to  perform  an  impossible 
task.    Simultaneously  with  these  failures,  Sir  Redvers 


Buller  was  himself  repulsed  in  his  attempt  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Tugela  at  Colenso,  and  Spion 
Kop  and  its  attendant  scandals  followed  soon 
after.  Division  after  division  was  despatched  to  his 
assistance.  But  each  as  it  arrived  was  scattered  over 
the  whole  theatre  of  war  ;  and,  while  one  massed  at 
some  particular  spot  might  have  effected  something, 
the  plan  adopted  made  each  useless.  Thus  when  Lord 
Roberts  arrived  in  January,  he  found  chaos  everywhere. 
A  large  British  army  was  there,  it  is  true.  But 
nowhere  was  there  to  be  found  a  single  mobile  force. 
Yet  above  all  a  field  army  was  necessary,  and  to  its 
creation  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  applied 
themselves  with  brilliant  success.  In  the  issue 
the  advance  to  Bloemfontein  was  a  triumph  of  orga- 
nisation rather  than  of  strategy  and  tactics.  Some 
exceedingly  brilliant  work  was,  however,  accomplished 
by  the  cavalry  under  General  French.  But  the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  to  the  rapid  advance  soon  made 
itself  felt.  The  cavalry  horses  suffered  severely,  and  an 
untimely  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  strained  the  hospital 
resources  to  the  utmost.  Among  other  things  the  ad- 
vance to  Bloemfontein  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the 
Boers  from  Ladysmith,  who  with  unpardonable  lethargy 
were  not  followed  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  cavalry. 

A  long  delay  followed,  which  was  marked  by  some  of 
those  "  regrettable  incidents  "  with  which  this  war  has 
made  us  so  familiar,  and  which  must  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  ill-timed  leniency  and  misplaced  confidence 
with  which  we  have  treated  the  Boers.  At  last  Lord 
Roberts  decided  to  advance  northwards.  As  the 
Orange  Colony  was  by  no  means  clear,  he  left 
Rundle's  division  to  watch  his  flank,  and  pressed  on  to 
Pretoria  with  what  forces  could  be  spared.  But  this 
was  perhaps  the  only  risk  run.  Indeed  the  conduct  of 
the  final  stages  of  the  campaign  seems  to  have  erred 
considerably  on  the  side  of  caution,  and  subordinate 
commanders  have  perhaps  hardly  been  allowed  sufficient 
initiative.  At  times,  too,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
deplorable  exhibition  of  indecision.  Let  us  take  one 
instance.  When  on  17  July  General  French's  cavalry 
started  from  Pretoria  with  the  object  of  making  a  dash 
eastwards  to  cut  off  the  Boers  from  Middelburg,  definite 
orders  were  issued  for  the  work  of  the  following 
three  days.  But  after  the  first  day  all  was  changed, 
and  a  halt  of  four  days,  which  prevented  the  Boer  guns 
and  convoy  being  cut  off  from  Machadodorp,  was 
ordered.  In  comparing  the  success  achieved  by  indi- 
vidual generals,  we  must  remember  that  the  military 
difficulties  in  Natal  were  infinitely  greater  than  those 
prevailing  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State.  The 
divisional  commanders  who  went  out  late  or  who  only 
recently  received  divisional  commands  were  perhaps 
fortunate. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Boer  leaders  throughout  the 
campaign  have  shown  themselves  masters  of  what  might 
be  termed  natural  tactics.  For  a  time  their  tactical 
mobility,  and  the  small  amount  of  baggage  they  could 
subsist  with,  conferred  upon  them  enormous  advantages. 
To  meet  this  mobility  Lord  Roberts  had  recourse  to  the 
novel  idea  of  a  mounted  infantry  division,  which  under 
the  command  first  of  General  Ian  Hamilton  achieved 
considerable  distinction.  The  large  Yeomanry  force 
from  England  and  the  mounted  troops  from  the  colonies 
assisted  us  also  in  matching  this  mobility.  Their  use 
of  artillery  was  exceedingly  ingenious.  Before  the  war 
began,  they  realised  the  impossibility  of  competing 
with  our  field  artillery.  Instead  therefore  of  attempting 
to  do  so,  they  procured  heavy  guns  which  our  field 
ones  could  not  reach.  The  effect  of  the  former,  how- 
ever, assisted  as  they  were  by  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
South  Africa,  was  mainly  moral.  The  Boers  rarely 
started  attacks  or  counter-attacks,  and  wide  forma- 
tions were  used  against  them  which  in  European  war- 
fare could  hardly  succeed  in  taking  positions.  As 
strategists  they  have  failed  throughout.  They  seem 
to  have  been  incapable  of  looking  at  the  war  in  its 
larger  issues,  and  frequently  their  plans  have  been 
directed  towards  the  realisation  of  trivial  ends.  The 
unprotected  state  of  Cape  Colony  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  war  gave  them  a  great  chance  of  which  they 
failed  to  take  advantage.  Their  whole  strength  was  as 
it  were  placed  in  the  firing  line,  and  eventual  success 
was  in  any  case  out  of  the  question. 
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THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  has  inevitably  been 
crowded  out  of  public  notice  by  the  General 
Election.-  Not  that  the  number  of  ticket-holders  has 
fallen ;  the  clergy  and  their  wives  who  form  the 
majority  are  not  actively  interested  in  politics  ;  but  that 
nobody  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  the  proceedings. 
Under  more  favourable  conditions  this  Congress  could 
not  have  been  important.  The  programme  of  business 
was  to  say  the  least  very  commonplace,  adapted 
obviously  to  the  avoidance  of  such  "  friction  "  as  the 
expiring  "Crisis  in  the  Church"  might  generate, 
rather  than  to  a  frank  treatment  of  the  questions  it  has 
raised.  The  speakers  were  eminently  respectable  and 
unquestionably  safe.  The  President  was  the  Bishop  of 
Newcastle,  a  prelate  whose  practical  excellence  as  an 
administrator  commands  respect,  and  whose  personal 
virtues  evoke  the  warmest  attachment  in  those  who 
know  him,  but  who  is  altogether  unknown  in  the  field 
of  literature,  and  to  whose  opinion  on  the  issues  of  the 
hour  no  one  attaches  any  importance. 

If  timidity  presided  over  the  counsels  which  fixed 
the  programme  and  selected  the  speakers  and  readers, 
it  would  seem  that  the  prevailing  notes  of  the 
actual  proceedings  were  optimism  and  reaction. 
The  first  is  pardonable,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances natural.  One  consequence  of  abuse  is 
the  rekindling  of  affection.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  says 
of  himself  that  every  personal  attack  makes  him  a 
score  of  friends,  so  the  National  Church  is  not 
altogether  the  loser  from  the  incessant  and  virulent 
abuse  which  has  been  poured  upon  her  during  the 
last  three  years.  Anglicans  have  been  stirred  by  the 
violence  of  the  enemy  to  take  stock  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical resources,  "  to  walk  about  Zion,  and  tell  the 
towers  thereof,"  and  on  the  whole  they  are  mightily 
pleased  with  all  they  see.  Papistry  and  puritanism 
seem  ill  substitutes  for  so  much  that  is  venerable,  free, 
and  familiar.  Then,  it  is  the  end  of  the  century,  and 
statistics  of  progress  are  inevitable.  Anglicanism 
makes  "a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,"  especially  when  the 
showman  is  such  an  accomplished  rhetorician  as  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  All  the  items  of  spiritual  advance 
show  up  well  in  comparative  tables.  There  are  more 
bishops,  more  clergy,  more  churches,  more  communi- 
cants, more  of  everything,  in  fact,  except  ordination 
candidates  and  clerical  incomes.  The  outlook  of 
Christianity  was  never  more  hopeful.  "  Her  adherents 
in  1800  were  perhaps  200,000,000  :  to-day  they  are  close 
upon  500,000,000.  Not  in  number  alone,  but  in 
vantage-ground  cf  influence,  she  has  grown  in  strength  : 
the  Christian  nations  now  wield  sovereign  influence 
over  800,000,000  out  of  the  1,400,000,000  of  the  world's 
population."  The  eloquent  Bishop  poured  out  a  long 
series  of  such  large  and  comfortable  statements  to  the 
vast  delight  of  his  audience.  His  speech  makes 
excellent  copy  for  the  "snippet"  newspapers  and  was 
wonderfully  "  effective  :  "  but  thoughtful  men  will  read 
it  with  impatience,  perhaps  even  with  disgust.  There 
is  a  worthier  religious  tone  in  Mr.  John  Morley's 
election  address  than  in  the  glib  optimism  of  the 
Anglican  orator. 

The  other  note  of  the  Newcastle  Congress  was 
reaction.  It  was  most  audible  in  the  discussion  of  Old 
Testament  criticism.  Professor  Margoliouth  in  a  paper, 
described  by  the  "  Times  "  correspondent  as  "  extremely 
brilliant,"  proclaimed  war  a  outrance  with  the  "  higher 
criticism,"  announced  its  defeat,  and  prophesied  its  total 
overthrow.  The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Congress 
must  have  fallen  very  low  when  such  declarations  as 
these  could  be  offered  with  confidence  and  received  with 
satisfaction  : — "  For  the  maintenance  of  Christianity  in 
the  future  one  of  two  views  of  the  character  of  revela- 
tion was  necessary.  Either  we  might  look  forward  to 
the  ultimate  re-establishment  of  the  belief  in  verbal  in- 
spiration, which  was  the  view  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Liverpool,  or  we  might  hold  with  the  doctrine  formulated 
by  Canon  Liddon  in  his  last  University  sermon."  It 
is  but  just  to  say  that  neither  Professor  Bernard 
nor  Canon  Watson,  the  other  selected  speakers  on 
the  subject,  endorsed  this  astonishing  statement.  The 
latter,  indeed,  frankly  confessed  that  "  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  mistakes — historical  and 


other— in  the  sacred  narrative."  The  solemnity,  with 
which  so  modest  a  concession  to  common  sense  and 
common  knowledge  is  introduced,  indicates  the  nervous 
conservatism  of  a  comparatively  courageous  clergy- 
man. We  would  discount  the  roseate  prospects  of  the 
Church  as  described  by  the  earlier  speakers  in  the 
Congress,  by  the  sinister  fact  of  intellectual  obscurantism 
disclosed  by  the  later. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  question,  which  to  our 
knowledge  is  being  debated  among  many  thoughtful 
Churchmen,  whether  or  not  the  annual  Church  Congress 
serves  any  useful  purpose.  Discussion,  of  course,  is 
really  impossible  in  such  an  assembly.  The  Congress 
resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  brief  lectures  and  briefer 
addresses.  The  disadvantages  of  dealing  with  large 
and  difficult  subjects  in  this  way  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  Truth  is  sacrificed  to  effect  :  weighty  names 
are  connected  with  hasty,  or  shallow,  or  inaccurate 
propositions  :  a  public  meeting,  the  least  worth  con- 
sidering of  all  evidences  of  opinion,  and  the  least 
serviceable  of  all  forms  of  debate,  is  magnified 
into  factitious  importance.  Great  inconvenience  is 
caused  by  the  supposed  necessity  to  attend  the 
meetings  laid  on  many  prelates  and  other  busy 
persons,  and  no  result  is  gained  in  the  matter  of 
influencing  public  opinion  which  could  not  be  better 
gained  by  other  means.  The  excellent  papers  on  our 
ecclesiastical  history  would  lose  none  of  their  legitimate 
effect  by  being  sent  to  the  Church  papers  without  the 
useless  preliminary  of  a  public  rehearsal  before  a  mob 
of  hearers,  many  of  whom  cannot  hear,  more  of  whom 
will  not  hear  the  reader.  Anyone  who  has  attended 
Congresses  knows  the  impossibility  of  really  listening 
to  advantage  when  garrulous  ladies  from  the  country 
are  exchanging  greetings,  and  a  constant  movement  is 
in  progress.  Sensible  men  abandon  the  attempt  and 
wait  for  the  report  in  the  "Guardian."  Moreover,  if 
the  accomplished  scholars,  who  are  pent  up  within  the 
inexorable  limits  of  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  had  a  larger  liberty  of  expression,  which  they 
might  well  have  in  the  columns  of  a  journal,  they  would 
not  fall  into  the  snare  of  inaccurate  or  partial  statement. 
A  trained  and  trustworthy  historian  like  Mr.  Hutton,  for 
example,  would  not  commit  himself  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Reformation  "did  not  even  alter  the  re- 
lations between  the  Church  and  the  State,  except 
by  the  important  settlement  of  1532,  which  defined 
the  relation  of  the  Convocations,  our  only  authorised 
Church  assemblies,  to  the  State."  Even  optimistic 
orators,  if  the  distracting  vision  of  enthusiastic  applause 
from  idolatrous  crowds  were  purged  from  their  minds, 
might  chasten  their  rhetoric  and  weigh  their  words. 
Of  course  the  disappearance  of  the  annual  Congress 
would  be  a  grave  disaster  to  cranks  and  agitators  of  all 
kinds.  Mr.  John  Kensit,  if  our  memory  serve  us, 
gained  his  first  successes  in  the  pursuit  of  notoriety  at 
the  Church  Congress  :  other  instances  will  not  be  far 
to  seek  of  sudden  prominence  easily  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  pertinacity  and  extravagance  on  that 
platform.  If  it  be  said,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
weightiest  consideration  in  its  favour,  that  the  Congress 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  the  religious  campaign  which 
the  Church  is  always  conducting  in  the  nation,  that  it 
stirs  interest,  focusses  opinion,  and  unifies  the  whole 
system,  then  we  would  suggest  that  a  leaf  be  taken 
from  the  book  of  the  political  parties.  Let  an  attempt 
be  made  to  give  a  representative  character  to  the 
Congress.  The  Diocesan  Conferences  are  in  theory, 
and  to  some  faint  degree  in  fact,  representative.  Two 
representatives  from  every  Rural  Deanery  in  England 
would  provide  about  sixteen  hundred  members.  If  but 
one  of  them  was  a  layman,  the  character  of  the  Congress 
would  be  altered  :  if  both  brought  their  wives  its 
numbers  would  be  increased.  If,  finally,  the  Congress 
met  once  in  three  years,  instead  of  annually  as  at 
present,  it  might  become  an  important  and  even  a 
serviceable  body. 

ENGLISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 
VII. — The  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast. 

OF  all  the  great  English  railway  systems  that  of  the 
Brighton  Company  is  perhaps  the  most  intricate. 
In  origin  the  line  dates  back  to  the  year  1833,  when 
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powers  were  obtained  for  the  making'  of  a  line  from 
London  to  Greenwich.  In  1836  an  Act  was  passed 
authorising  a  railway  between  London  and  Croydon 
|which,  by  the  way,  it  was  intended  to  work  on  the 
atmospheric  principle),  and  this  Croydon  line  was  to 
use  the  Greenwich  Company's  track  as  far  out  as  a  junc- 
tion at  Corbett's  Lane,  near  New  Cross.  By  this  time 
various  schemes  were  in  the  air  for  connecting  the 
metropolis  by  rail  with  Brighton  :  and  finally  an 
arrangement  was  come  to  that  the  Croydon  line  should 
be  continued  southward  to  the  coast ;  the  South- 
Eastern  Company,  which  had  meanwhile  come  into 
existence  and  obtained  an  Act  for  a  railway  to  Dover, 
having  to  take  a  share  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
line  as  far  as  Redhill,  from  which  point  their  route  was 
to  diverge  to  the  eastward  through  Tonbridge  and 
Ashford.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  from 
London  Bridge  to  Redhill  both  South-Eastern  and 
Brighton  trains  work  over  the  same  rails.  In  1845  the 
South-Eastern  absorbed  the  Greenwich  Company,  and 
m  the  following  year  the  Brighton  took  over  the 
Croydon  line,  so  that  between  London  and  Redhill  the 
jkst  section  of  the  line  as  far  as  Corbett's  Lane  belongs 
ie>  the  South-Eastern,  the  next  stage  from  Corbett's 
Lans  to  Coulsdon  is  the  property  of  the  Brighton,  whilst 
the  remaining  piece  from  Coulsdon  to  Redhill  is  South- 
Eastern  again.  Probably  in  the  whole  history  of 
railways  no  arrangement  has  ever  produced  so  much 
dftlay  and  inconvenience  as  the  mixed  ownership  of  this 
jp\ece  of  line,  the  confusion  on  which  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  the  traffic  has  long  ago  outgrown 
the  accommodation  provided.  The  companies  cannot 
in  fairness  be  blamed  for  the  defects  of  a  method  of 
working  which  was  really  forced  upon  them  by  Parlia- 
ment. Railway  communication  was  established  between 
London  and  Brighton  in  1841.  In  1846  the  company 
reached  Hastings  and  changed  its  title,  adopting  that 
by  which  it  is  now  known  ;  in  1847  the  line  to  Ports- 
mouth was  opened,  and  the  extension  to  Eastbourne 
followed  two  years  later.  In  the  natural  history  of  rail- 
ways when  a  line  has  once  reached  the  coast  there  sooner 
or  later  comes  a  time  when  the  company  is  seized  with  the 
ambition  to  possess  steamships  of  its  own  and  become  a 
carrier  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  this  period  of 
development  was  reached  by  the  Brighton  Company  in 
5852.  Boats  had  long  been  run  between  Newhaven 
and  Brighton  and  the  French  coast,  but  the  service 
had  been  conducted  in  a  desultory  manner  and  needed 
much  attention  to  make  it  even  passable.  The  rail- 
way company  obtained  powers  from  Parliament  to 
establish  a  fleet  and  a  steamboat  service  of  its  own  by 
which  it  has  conducted  a  steadily  growing  traffic  both 
in  passengers  and  freight  between  Newhaven  and 
France  ever  since.  For  a  time  also  boats  were  run  to 
Jersey  in  opposition  to  the  South-Western  from  South- 
ampton ;  but  this  proved  an  unprofitable  venture  and 
was  soon  abandoned. 

At  the  time  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1867  the  Brighton 
Company  found  itself  in  great  straits.  The  shareholders 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  replaced  the  old 
board  by  a  new  set  of  directors.  At  the  same  time 
extensive  changes  were  made  among  the  chief  officials  of 
the  line  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  this  revolution  was  evi- 
denced by  the  return  of  a  prosperity  which  the  company 
has  since  enjoyed  without  interruption.  The  Brighton 
is  a  passenger  railway,  its  goods  and  mineral  traffic 
being  comparatively  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
various  lines  running  from  London  draw  their  passengers 
from  three  well-defined  sources.  The  first,  comprising 
the  suburbs  and  the  small  towns  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  supplies  the  great  mass 
of  season  ticket-holders  who  travel  to  and  from  their 
work  daily  ;  beyond  this  lies  the  zone  in  which  so  many 
well-to-do  Londoners  keep  their  country  houses  which 
they  visit  chiefly  from  Friday  or  Saturday  to  Monday  ; 
and  farther  away  still  are  the  great  towns  the  traffic  to 
and  from  which  fills  the  long-distance  expresses.  The 
Brighton  Company  in  addition  to  carrying  on  a  very 
large  suburban  and  week-end  traffic  has  three  main 
express  routes-  that  to  Brighton  itself;  that  running 
eastwards  to  Newhaven,  Eastbourne  and  Hastings;  and 
that  running  west  to  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  on  none 
of  these    is   the   service    really  first   rate.  Between 
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London  and  Brighton  there  is  no  train  which  reaches 
a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  except  the  Sunday  Pull- 
man express,  and  even  that  does  not  run  in  the  summer 
months  ;  whilst  of  the  nine  trains  from  London  which 
do  not  take  more  than  eighty  minutes  to  cover  the  fifty 
miles  no  less  than  four  refuse  to  carry  third-class 
passengers,  two  of  them  indeed  being  limited  to  first 
class  only.  Eastbourne  has  one  down  train  in  the 
afternoon  and  two  up  in  the  morning  which  just  reach 
express  speed  ;  Hastings  has  none  either  up  or  down  ; 
whilst  Newhaven  with  its  important  connexions  to  all 
parts  of  the  Continent  cannot  boast  of  any  train  by 
which  the  distance  of  56^  miles  between  London  and 
the  steamboat  quay  is  covered  in  either  direction  in  less 
than  85  minutes,  notwithstanding  that  the  boat  trains 
running  in  connexion  with  the  day  boats  carry 
no  third-class  passengers  and  are  not  particularly 
heavy.  The  service  on  the  Portsmouth  route  shows 
some  slight  improvement  on  this,  and  consider- 
ing the  character  of  the  line  the  Isle  of  Wight 
expresses  are  fairly  creditable ;  but  if  the  South- 
western competition  were  real  rather  than  apparent 
they  would  very  soon  be  considerably  quickened. 
Unfortunately  for  the  public,  when  the  South- Western's 
direct  route  to  Portsmouth  was  opened  over  forty  years 
ago  a  pooling  arrangement  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  companies  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
receipts  from  all  through  traffic  should  be  divided 
between  them  in  certain  proportions.  Consequently 
there  is  no  inducement  to  either  company  to  offer  any 
improvements,  and  as  the  Brighton  route  is  many  miles 
longer  than  the  other  the  directors  are  no  doubt  wise 
enough  from  their  point  of  view  in  letting  well  alone. 

The  Brighton  line  was  extended  to  its  west-end  ter- 
minus in  the  year  i860.  Victoria  Station  is  splendidly 
situated  for  gathering  a  large  and  aristocratic  traffic  ; 
but  in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others  the  original 
builders  of  the  station  entirely  failed  to  foresee  the 
enormous  dimensions  to  which  the  traffic  was  to 
grow  ;  and  for  many  years  past  the  company  has  been 
engaged  in  the  thankless  task  of  trying  to  put  several 
quarts  into  a  pint  pot,  with  the  natural  result  that 
delays  have  been  frequent  and  serious.  Indeed  for  the 
whole  of  the  first  twenty  miles  out  of  Victoria  there 
has  long  been  urgent  need  of  further  accommodation 
and  latterly  the  task  of  providing  it  has  been  fairly 
taken  in  hand.  Some  relief  has  been  given  between 
Grosvenor  Road  and  Victoria,  below  Clapham  Junc- 
tion the  track  has  been  widened,  and  most  important 
of  all  there  was  opened  a  few  months  ago  a 
new  line  which  gives  the  Brighton  company  a  route 
from  Croydon  to  beyond  Redhill  entirely  independent 
of  the  South-Eastern.  A  comprehensive  scheme  of 
widening  between  Clapham  Junction  and  Grosvenor 
Road  cannot  be  long  delayed,  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
hoped  that  when  completed  the  alterations  now  in  con- 
templation, together  with  those  already  carried  out,  will 
allow  a  considerable  improvement  to  be  effected  in  both 
speed  and  punctuality. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  this  company's 
services  is  the  work  done  by  the  Channel  steamboats 
which  it  owns  in  partnership  with  the  Western  Railway 
of  France.  The  modern  era  on  this  route  dates  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  "  Paris  "  and  "  Rouen,"  two 
handsome  19-knot  ships  which  were  built  at  the  time 
of  the  last  Paris  Exhibition.  These  were  the  last 
paddle-boats  put  on  the  station  ;  since  then  the  new 
ships  have  had  twin  screws.  In  1891  came  the  "  Seine" 
the  first  express  boat  built  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  the  French  company  subsequently  adding  the 
"  Tamise  "  (fitted  with  Belleville  boilers)  and  "La 
Manche."  Meanwhile  the  Brighton  line  had  in  1895 
put  on  the  "  Seaford  ;  "  and  when  that  unfortunate 
vessel  was  sunk  in  mid-Channel  by  collision  in  a  fog  at 
the  outset  of  her  career  they  replaced  her  by  the 
"  Sussex."  This  summer  the  English  partners  have 
further  strengthened  the  service  by  the  addition  of  a 
very  fine  ship,  the  "Arundel,"  and  the  passenger  fleet 
as  it  now  stands  is  one  of  which  the  joint  owners  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  coaching  stock  of  this  railway  is  very  much 
better  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  though  there  are 
still  too  many  of  the  old-fashioned  lightly  built  carriages 
in  use.    The  Brighton  is  the  only  English  company 
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which  continues  to  run  a  large  number  of  Pullman 
cars,  confined  of  course  to  first-class  passengers,  and 
their  experience  in  this  direction  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  Midland.  The 
"Pullman  Limited"  which  runs  twice  daily  between 
Victoria  and  Brighton  is  certainly  the  most  comfortable 
train  in  this  country,  and  the  only  one  in  which  English 
travellers  can  obtain  some  idea  of  the  luxurious  accom- 
modation given  in  the  great  expresses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Brighton  locomotives  have  during  a  long  period 
been  popular  favourites  ;  though,  possibly  owing  to 
paintshop  economies  in  these  hard  times,  the  stock 
as  a  whole  hardly  presents  the  same  very  smart 
appearance  which  it  did  ten  years  ago.  At  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878  one  of  the  famous  little  "terrier" 
tank  engines  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  ;  and  one  of 
the  still  more  famous  "  Gladstones,"  the  most  power- 
ful express  engines  for  their  weight  that  have  ever 
been  built,  received  a  similar  honour  in  1889.  The 
"  Gladstones  "  have  had  a  peculiarly  successful  career, 
their  designer  having  been  one  of  the  first  engineers  in 
this  country  to  recognise  the  supreme  importance  of 
large  boiler  power  for  modern  work.  They  are  also 
interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only 
first-class  engines  that  have  ever  been  constructed  with 
leading  wheels  of  so  large  a  diameter  as  6\  feet. 
Within  the  last  few  months  a  new  type  of  engine  has 
been  produced  at  Brighton  which  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  country,  and  had  the  company  seen 
its  way  to  send  a  locomotive  to  Paris  this  year  the 
"Sirdar"  would  have  worthily  upheld  the  reputation 
gained  by  the  "  Brighton  "  and  the  "  Edward  Blount." 

%*  Next  week's  article  in  this  series  will  be  on  the 
London  and  South-  Western. 


OLD-TIME  TRAVEL: 
The  Tour  of  the  Tables. 

THE  Continent  has  become  the  playground  of  all 
and  sundry.  A  few  sovereigns  cover  an  aesthetic 
trip  to  Rome,  and  at  religious  congresses  held  beneath 
the  peaks  of  the  Oberland,  the  athletic  and  impecu- 
nious curate  can  combine  business  with  pleasure. 
Speakers  at  these  friendly  gatherings  not  unfrequently 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  improved  morality  of 
Northern  Europe  and  of  Germany  in  particular.  There 
are  no  longer  the  almost  irresistible  temptations  to 
gamble,  and  if  a  man  wants  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
his  money  in  public,  he  must  either  stop  of  set  pur- 
pose at  some  fashionable  and  costly  marine  resort  or 
make  a  special  pilgrimage  to  Monte  Carlo.  And  in 
the  tourist  season,  even  at  breezy  Monte  Carlo,  the 
heat  is  extreme.  A  generation  ago,  no  Briton  of 
average  strength  of  will  could  make  any  exact  calcula- 
tion of  his  expenses,  for  the  Circes  who  lured  him  into 
difficulties  with  delusive  hones,  were  lying  in  wait  for 
him  in  all  the  most  enchanting  localities.  So  the  sur- 
feited dyspeptic,  and  the  gouty-rheumatic  condemned 
to  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  bath  cure  were  relent- 
lessly laid  under  contribution  by  princes  and  poten- 
tates. There  was  no  compulsion,  but  it  came  to 
the  same  in  the  end,  for  they  played  on  the 
common  passions  of  human  nature— the  love  of  ex- 
citement and  the  lust  of  gain.  Some  of  the  poorer 
Dukelets  and  Princelets  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  with 
the  cessation  of  the  lively  war-demand  for  the  subjects 
they  had  sold  to  slaughter.  They  were  reduced  to  dire 
financial  straits  :  they  dined  on  bouilli  and  supped  on 
sauer-kraut,  though  still  maintaining  the  pomps  of 
threadbare  state  with  the  train  of  Court  dignitaries 
sadly  out  at  elbows.  Then  the  long-headed  gaming 
speculator  came  to  the  rescue.  There  was  wealth 
untold  in  the  pockets  of  the  foreigners  who  flooded  the 
country,  now  that  there  were  railways  through  the  Low 
Countries  and  steamers  on  the  Rhine.  So  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-Homburg,  whose  tiny  territory  could  be 
covered  with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  though  his  father 
had  wedded  the  sister  of  the  English  sovereign,  became 
suddenly  enriched  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  It 
was  our  countrymen  who  built  the  sumptuous  Casino 
at  Homburg  and  laid  out  the  splendid  gardens,  with 


generous  assistance  from  the  Russian  serf-owners,  the 
Wallachian  boyards  and  the  Frankfort  Jews.  But  all 
nations  were  drawn,  more  or  less,  into  the  vortex  of 
the  Maelstrom,  and  prosperity  was  fostered  by  the 
fatherly  ordinance  which  denied  home-born  Germans 
admission  to  the  rooms.  The  Prince  of  Homburg 
might  plead  his  poverty  if  he  had  any  searchings  of  con- 
science, and  other  speculative  members  of  the  German 
Diet  had  a  similar  excuse.  He  baited  the  trap 
besides  with  his  ferruginous  springs  which  had  real 
medicinal  value  after  a  course  of  dinners  and  dissipa- 
tion and  with  the  invigorating  breezes  sweeping  down 
from  the  Taunus.  Other  princes,  with  less  pecuniary 
reason,  provided  similar  counter-attractions  in  more 
romantic  scenery.  The  Duke  of  Nassau,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  magnates,  with  immense  estates  in 
Southern  Germany,  was  running  opposition  tables  at 
Ems  and  Wiesbaden  :  and  with  his  genial  manners 
proved  an  excellent  decoy,  for  he  would  drop  in  sans 
fa^on  to  the  table  d'hote  at  his  own  casino,  though 
we  believe  that  he  did  the  decoying  unconsciously  and 
unostentatiously.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  was  also 
well-to-do  in  the  world,  but  it  would  have  needed  super- 
human virtue  to  resist  the  temptation  of  turning  the 
bewitching  coquetry  of  Baden  to  lucrative  account. 
With  its  gardens  and  shady  alleys,  with  the  Black 
Forest  behind  and  the  Rhine  plain  before,  it  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  Parisian  lounger  and  the  lorette. 
Both  were  fleeced  impartially  by  M.  Benayet.  There 
was  little  of  exaggeration  in  the  M.  Le  Roy  of  About's 
inimitable  "  Trente  et  Quarante,"  who  set  apart  an 
annual  sum  to  be  thrown  to  the  croupiers  of  Baden. 
But  few  of  his  friends  could  boast  M.  Le  Roy's  self- 
restraint  or  financial  wisdom,  for  he  strictly  limited  the 
amount  of  the  annual  losing,  and  regarded  the  losses 
to  fair  Parisians  when  he  was  in  luck  as  so  much 
snatched  out  of  the  fire  and  an  investment  in  future 
smiles.  At  the  fashionable  Kursaals,  though  they 
were  free  to  all  strangers,  decent  dress  and  convenable 
manners  were  de  rigueur.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  was  less 
fastidious,  and  cast  the  nets  for  all  comers  without 
exception.  At  the  little  woodland  bath  of  Wilhelmsbad 
in  the  environs  of  Frankfort,  we  have  seen  the  passing 
waggoner  pull  up,  and  enter  the  gilded  salons  in  blouse 
and  hobnailed  boots  to  lose  his  half-florin.  Elsewhere, 
a  florin  was  the  minimum  stake. 

It  was  all  very  wrong,  but  very  pleasant,  and  a  German 
tour  since  the  compulsory  passing  of  the  self-denying 
ordinance  is  very  much  duller  than  of  yore.  Then  you 
strode  onward  from  stepping-stone  to  stepping-stone, 
and  round  each  picturesque  centre  where  the  wheels  of 
roulette  were  revolving,  there  was  the  phantasmagoric 
whirl  of  real  or  factitious  gaiety.  You  started  from  Spa, 
the  historical  shrine  of  the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  where 
Charles  Fox  was  entered  to  play  by  his  fond  father — 
still  standing  on  its  immemorial  reputation,  homely  and 
austerely  conservative.  The  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir 
went  forward  at  one  end  of  the  long  room  :  at  the 
other  were  tables  strewed  with  journals.  At  its  great 
German  rivals',  on  the  other  hand,  all  was  dazzling, 
seductive  and  meretricious.  The  very  atmosphere  was 
enervating  :  the  great  winners  and  heavy  losers  were  the 
heroes  of  the  hotels  :  at  the  Europe  or  the  Nassau  a 
Garcia  would  leave  his  door  open,  to  display  the  variety 
of  costly  knickknacks  he  had  gathered  as  trophies  of 
victory  in  the  course  of  a  run  of  luck.  Charles  Lever, 
the  historiographer  of  the  games  he  loved  too  well,  has 
happily  hit  off  the  ephemeral  triumphs  of  a  rouge-et- 
noir  king  in  poor  Jim  of  the  Dodd  family  :  though  Jim 
is  improbable  as  Con  Cregan,  for  both  left  their  brogue 
and  rusticity  in  their  native  bogs,  emerging  from 
the  Celtic  grub  as  full-blown  cosmopolitan  butterflies. 
When  you  paused  at  one  of  these  charmed  haunts  in 
sensuous  summer  weather,  if  you  hesitated  and  yielded, 
you  were  lost.  Like  Johnson  with  strong  liquors,  you 
might  abstain  but  could  not  be  temperate.  You  staked 
a  trifle  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing  :  you  were  caught 
in  the  skirts  of  the  vortex,  and  so  your  sojourn  was 
prolonged  from  day  to  day.  If  you  won,  it  seemed  sheer 
folly  not  to  back  your  luck  :  if  you  lost,  you  felt  bound  to 
retrieve  your  fortunes.  Once  committed,  the  Kursaal 
was  an  irresistible  magnet.  In  the  noonday  heat,  when 
you  might  have  gone  wandering  in  the  forest  glades, 
you  edged  off,  automatically,  to  the  Kursaal  gardens. 
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You  meant,  of  course,  to  lounge,  to  read,  to  smoke. 
There  was  the  building-  with  its  striped  sun-blinds,  a 
cool  palace  of  delights.  Already  through  the  open 
windows,  came  the  soft  clinking  of  napoleons,  melodious 
as  the  murmur  of  the  bees  on  the  heliotrope  beds. 
Severely  turning  your  back  on  the  seduction,  you 
strolled  up  the  wooded  slopes.  But  as  all  roads  pro- 
verbially lead  to  Rome,  all  these  paths  trended  back 
imperceptibly  towards  the  tables.  The  landscape 
gardener  understood  his  business  and  had  well  earned 
his  wage.  Moreover,  as  you  walked,  you  had  been 
meditating  on  combinations  of  the  previous  evening, 
recalling  the  nutter  of  the  bank-notes  and  the  raking 
in  or  out  of  the  gold.  Then  Mammon  got  the  mastery 
and  ere  you  knew  where  you  were,  the  fateful  portals 
were  passed,  and  your  stick  was  in  custody  of  the  porter. 

Yes,  the  peril  of  gambling  is  the  fascination,  which 
gains  on  you  daily  in  more  than  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. In  the  evening,  after  dinner  and  the  flow  of  wine 
and  gaming  talk,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  something 
like  an  orgy.  An  orgy,  that  is  to  say  of  the  mind  and 
the  passions,  for  external  display  is  severely  repressed, 
and  nothing  could  show  more  forcibly  the  imperious 
ascendency  of  conventionalities  over  the  emotions. 
The  worst  losers  were  the  Jews  and  the  women.  We 
have  seen  one  of  these  Israelites  who  used  to  make  the 
Sabbath-day's  journey  from  Frankfort  to  Homburg 
clutching  convulsively  at  his  diamond-studded  shirt- 
front,  and  side  by  side  was  a  lady  who  had  changed 
the  last  of  her  bank-notes,  tearing  with  throbbing 
fingers  at  the  gloves  which  were  soaked  like  her  face  in 
perspiration.  But  as  a  rule  the  man  who  was  beggared 
made  no  sign,  though  we  should  not  have  cared  to 
follow  him  to  his  solitary  bedroom.  Suicides  were  so 
rare,  that  they  were  invariably  bruited  abroad,  though 
of  course  the  administration  did  everything  to  hush 
them  up.  When  a  victim  was  so  lost  to  propriety  as  to 
shoot  himself  in  public,  the  remains  were  often  treated 
with  studied  ignominy.  As  the  director  argued,  the 
player  who  plays  le  tout  pour  le  tout  should  have  nerve 
for  either  fortune.  He  has  no  consideration  for  the  bank 
and  the  bank  need  have  none  for  him.  And  as  the 
reckless  gambler  is  necessarily  sanguine,  it  takes  a 
great  deal  to  reduce  him  to  blank  despair.  After  the 
violent  reaction,  he  is  all  right,  and  hopefully  devising 
schemes  for  reconstructing  his  fortunes,  unless  indeed  he 
has  burned  his  boats  by  indulging  in  forgery  or  em- 
bezzlement. Much  tragedy  there  must  have  been,  but  it 
was  seldom  obtruded,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  were 
amused  with  continual  comedy.  The  novices  in  their 
excitement,  would  forget  themselves  altogether,  especi- 
ally when  fortune  was  favouring  them.  We  have  seen  a 
demure  Scottish  captain  in  Her  Majesty's  service  carry 
off  a  Highland  bonnetful  of  five-franc  pieces  he  had 
neglected  to  change  for  gold.  A  slip  on  the  polished 
floor,  the  pieces  were  rolling  far  and  near,  with  half  the 
salon  scrambling  for  them  with  peals  of  laughter.  He 
did  not  at  all  fall  into  the  humour  of  the  thing,  when 
comparatively  few  were  politely  returned.  Then  there 
were  the  Circes  who  "borrowed"  of  their  luckier 
neighbours,  and  the  elderly  Harpies,  painted  and 
bejewelled,  who  snatched  at  other  people's  winnings, 
and  created  a  scandal,  which  was  generally  settled  for 
the  sake  of  peace  by  both  parties  being  paid  :  and  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  who  waylaid  notorious  winners  when 
they  emerged  from  the  supper-room,  flushed  with  hock 
or  champagne.  For  Charity  was  ever  on  the  watch 
to  take  toll  of  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness.  Now 
all  these  things  have  passed  away  and  decorum  reigns 
in  those  haunts  of  the  dissipated.  The  flying  tourist  who 
finds  them  dull  as  ditchwater  need  have  no  fear  of  having 
his  wings  clipped,  and  the  invalids  who  are  there  for 
serious  water-drinking,  instead  of  giving  themselves 
over  to  be  shorn,  compound  for  a  commuted  kurtax. 
Morality  gains,  but  weak  humanity  regrets. 


MERE  CASIMIR. 

"  ttktait  une/ois." 
A  I'TER  weeks  of  summer  idleness,  the  Jeunesse  of 
the  Rive  Gauche  returns  to  the  Boul'  Mich'  more 
exhilarated,  more  extravagant,  more  garrulous  than 
ever.    It  is  glad  to  get  back  ;  it  is  eager  to  perpetrate 


new  follies.  Clothed  in  fresh  corduroys,  covered  with 
astonishing  hats,  it  calls  for  big  bocks — then  questions 
the  waiter.  But  before  he  can  reply  with  an  account  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  Quarter  during  the  holidays, 
the  Jeunesse  must  review  its  own  recent  reminiscences  ; 
so  that  "  sacre"  Francois"  has  to  hear  how  Paul  has 
been  bathing,  Pierre  bicycling,  Gaston  gardening  :  and 
how  all  three  wore  "le  boating"  costume  "  mon  cher," 
and  white  shoes,  and  a  pale  blue  sash  ;  and  that  their 
food  was  often  cheese  and  salad  "  comme  les  paysans," 
and  their  drink  invariably  milk  "comme  les  gosses." 
Incidents  ?  Paul  became  as  pale  and  melancholy  as  a 
pierrot  once — she  was  a  blonde  ...  in  a  cottage  .  .  . 
who  rose  at  sunrise  and  retired  at  dusk.  And  Paul 
rose  equally  early  to  hear  her  sing  as  she  walked  in  her 
garden  ;  and,  from  a  lane,  watched  her  window  for 
hours — then  wandered  wistfully  abroad — at  night. 
Suddenly,  she  disappeared,  but  when  Paul  heard  she 
had  gone  to  a  distant  home,  he  who  had  never  exchanged 
a  word  with  her  and  did  not  even  know  her  name,  he, 
the  gayest  character  in  the  Quarter,  aged  a  hundred 
years  all  at  once.  Thus,  Paul  ;  no  less  reminiscent 
Pierre  and  Gaston — so  that  Mdlles.  Mimi  and  Musette, 
at  once  jealous  and  impatient,  relate  their  experiences, 
which,  by  the  way,  they  exaggerate  in  order  to  infuriate 
this  Jeunesse.  He,  also,  was  a  blond,  and  wore  an 
incomparable  suit  of  "  le  boating."  How  he  swam — 
more  gracefully  than  Paul.  How  he  bicycled — more 
swiftly  than  Pierre.  How  he  gardened — producing 
choicer  flowers  than  Gaston.  "  Enough,"  cries  the 
Jeunesse  ;  and  Francois,  toying  with  his  cloth,  is  at 
last  allowed  to  give  an  account  of  doings  on  the  Rive 
Gauche.  Of  course  the  Quarter  has  been  dull  ;  yet 
stricken  with  no  tragedy.  Tourists  have  sought  for 
students,  naturally  in  vain.  Only  a  few  Mimis  and 
Musettes  were  presented  to  be  inspected  :  forlorn  Mimis 
and  Musettes  ainees.  So  speaks  Francois  every  year ; 
but — when  the  students  usher  in  this  season,  when  the 
BouP  Mich'  is  bright  and  exhilarated,  amiable  and 
happy,  they  will  learn  that  death  in  their  absence  has 
claimed  the  queer  little  woman  who  carried  matches, 
who  danced  before  them,  who  piped  old-time  airs  and 
related  old-time  anecdotes,  who  lived  amongst  them 
ever  since  it  is  possible  for  them  to  remember  under 
the  name  of  Mere  Casimir. 

No  town  but  Paris  could  have  produced  the  little  old 
woman,  and  no  other  town  would  have  put  up  with  her. 
Were  there  a  Mere  Casimir  in  London  she  would  be 
living  in  the  workhouse,  severely  superintended,  con- 
stantly reprimanded.  In  Paris,  however,  she  was  free: 
a  shabby  old  creature  with  white  hair,  bent  over  her 
tray  of  matches — no  taller  than  your  walking-stick. 
Like  her  amazing  friend,  Bibi  la  Puree,  she  rarely 
strayed  from  the  Latin  Quarter  ;  just  as  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  Bibi,  so  she  invariably  referred  to  herself  as 
Mere  Casimir.  But  whereas  Bibi  has  always  led  a 
Bohemian  life,  she  had  luxurious  times  ;  triumphant 
times;  times  when  roues  and  men  of  the  "  monde  " 
ogled  her,  and  worshipped  her,  as  she  drove  in  the 
Bois  and  stepped  on  to  the  stage  at  the  Opera.  And 
she  laughed  in  a  feeble,  cracked  voice  when  she  de- 
scribed those  days  ;  and  rubbed  her  withered  hands  ; 
and  nodded  her  bowed  white  head  ;  and  piped  the  first 
line  of  a  sad  refrain — "II  etait  une  fois. "  But  Mere 
Casimir  holding  forth  on  the  Boul'  Mich'  was  a  more 
sympathetic  and  certainly  more  honest  character  than 
the  demi-mondaine  who  spilled  champagne  and  smashed 
mirrors  during  the  days  of  the  Empire.  The  transition 
had  not  saddened  her  ;  she  was  always  gay.  Deeply 
attached  to  Murger's  children,  she  professed  a  greater 
love  for  them  than  ever  she  bore  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
and  Monseigneur  le  Due.  "  Des  rosses,"  she  said  of 
the  last;  "des  cceurs,"  was  her  favourite  way  of 
describing  the  good  Bohemians  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  we  first  saw  her  in  the 
Cafe  Procope,  now  also  no  more.  It  was  one  in  the 
morning  ;  the  olive  man  and  nougat  merchant  had 
called  ;  the  flower  woman  had  said  good-night :  the 
next  visitor  was  Mere  Casimir.  So  feeble  was  she  that 
she  could  hardly  push  open  the  door ;  and,  when 
the  waiter  let  her  in,  she  curtsied  to  him,  then  to 
the  consommateurs.  No  one  bought  her  matches  ;  but 
she  was  given  bock.  Sous  were  collected  among  the 
habitues  on  her  behalf :  they  were  to  persuade  her  to 
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dance.  But  Mere  Casimir  had  grown  stiff  with  time  ; 
her  step  was  unsteady  :  she  could  do  no  more  than  hop 
and  curtsey,  bob  and  bend,  smile  and  crow,  kiss  and 
wave  her  hand.  "  II  etait  une  fois,"  she  protested  at 
the  end.  Invited  to  refresh  herself  at  our  table, 
she  curtsied  once  more,  sat  down.  And  then  we 
heard  all  about  her  early  days  ;  how  she  shone  at  the 
opera  ;  how  she  attended  extravagant  suppers  ;  how 
she  broke  hearts  ;  how  Napoleon  III.  himself  had 
noticed  her  ;  how  she  sang  Be>anger  ditties  .  .  .  she 
would  sing  one  now  .  .  .  "tkoutez."  Rising,  she 
piped  feebly  once  more.  Ah !  the  Tuileries.  Mere 
Casimir  compared  them  to  the  gardens  of  the  Elys£e, 
and  sighed.  She  was  anti-Republican.  What  was  a 
President  to  a  King  ?  What  was  the  opera  now  ?  and 
the  Bois  ?  and  the  clubs  ?  How  dull  was  the  pro- 
cession to  Longchamps  !  "  The  Republic  has  changed 
all  that,"  she  protested  fervently  ;  and  although  Mere 
Casimir's  reminiscences  are  put  down  as  mere  fables  by 
many,  they  bore,  at  that  moment,  the  stamp  of  sincerity 
and  truth.  Suddenly,  the  old  woman  became  silent ; 
bent  almost  in  half  behind  the  table,  she  was  scarcely- 
visible.  Minutes  went  by  :  but  she  remained  motionless. 
And  the  waiter,  thinking  her  asleep,  called  out,  "  Eh 
bien,  la  vieille  !  "  Then  Mere  Casimir  started  ;  and 
nodded  her  head  ;  and  rose  ;  and  thanked  the  consomma- 
teurs  with  a  last  curtsey  ;  and  told  us  she  hoped  to  dance 
to  us  on  another  occasion  ;  and,  before  going  out  into  the 
darkness,  murmured  once  more — "  II  etait  une  fois." 

Nights  afterwards,  we  met  her  again  on  the  BouP 
Mich' ;  she  was  passing  from  table  to  table  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Cafe  Harcourt.     "  Les  cceurs  "  were 
good  to  her— especially  Murger's  daughters.    And  she 
tasted  olives  and  nougat  ;  and  was  given  a  rose  by 
Paul,  and  got  sous  without   having   to   offer  back 
matches.    And  the  waiters  were  friendly  also  ;  and  so 
was  the  stout   black-coated   proprietor.      In  return 
Mere    Casimir    sang    her    song    and    danced  her 
dance ;    and   was    cheered,    encouraged.     Once,  on 
another  occasion,  we  saw  her  consoling  Mimi  Ain£e  in 
a  corner.    We  could  not  hear  what  she  had  to  say  ; 
but  Mimi  Ainee,  looking  less  sad  when  Mere  Casimir 
had  left  her,  told  the  garcon  that  she  was  a  "  bonne 
vieille  :  "  and,  although  penniless  before,  ordered  a  bock 
and  a  sandwich  later.    At  two  in  the  morning,  Mere 
Casimir  disappeared.    No  one  knew  her  address  ;  but 
she  could  be  seen  feebly  making  her  way  up  the  BouP 
Mich',  and,  turning,  to  pass  the  Pantheon.  The  quarter 
is  ugly  there — for  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dim. 
Chiffoniers    and    suspicious   characters    with  scarlet 
sashes  abound  ;  one  or  two  sinister-looking  wine-shops 
remind  one  of  those  in   the  "  Mysteres   de  Paris." 
Through  the  grimy  windows  you  can  watch  the  con- 
sommateurs  installed  at  rude  tables  within.    And  once, 
while  exploring,  we  saw  Mere  Casimir,  accompanied 
by  Bibi  la  Puree,  behind  those  windows — seated  side  by- 
side,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  before  them.    And  we 
entered  and  approached  them  ;  apologising  for  our  in- 
trusion.   Bibi  was  the  host,  and  Mere  Casimir  his 
guest— several  times  a  week  they  met  in  this  manner. 
There,  they  exchanged  reminiscences  :  Bibi  of  Verlaine, 
Mere  Casimir  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  and  other  roues 
under  the  Empire.   There,  they  drank  and  took  pinches 
from  a  wisp  of  paper  :  Bibi  provided  the  wine,  Mere 
Casimir  the   snuff.     There,  they  chanted  Be>anger 
ditties  :  Bibi  huskily,  Mere  Casimir  in  her  cracked, 
feeble  voice.    There,  they  were  happy  and  at  peace — 
an  affectionate,  extraordinary  pair.  At  intervals  strange 
men  came  in,  and  slouched  out  ;  whispering  went  on  in 
corners.    But  no  one  noticed  Bibi  and  Mere  Casimir, 
and  they  themselves  ignored  the  drinkers  in  the  room. 
"II  est  gai,  n'est-ce  pas,  mon  Bibi?"    Mere  Casimir 
would  inquire.    "  Elle  est  encore  jeune,  n'est-ce  pas,  la 
Mere  Casimir  ?  "  Bibi  la  Puree  next  demanded.  Then 
Mere  Casimir  laughed  in  a  cracked,  feeble  voice  ;  and 
rubbed  her  withered  hands  ;  and  nodded  her  bowed 
white  head  ;  and  piped  the  first  line  of  the  sad  refrain 
— "  II  <;tait  une  fois." 


THE  AMATEUR  TRAMP. 

JOSIAH  FLYNT,  as  he  calls  himself,  whose  remark- 
able book,   "Tramping  with  Tramps,"  has  just 
been  brought  out,  in  an   English  edition  (London  : 


Unwin.    1900.    6s.),  was  born  a  wanderer,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  remains  for  him  in  the  world  when  he 
has  tramped  all  over  it.    I  have  known  him  for  many 
years,  we  have  explored  many  cities  together,  and 
crossed  more  than  one  sea,  and  travelled  along  the 
highroads  of  more  than  one  country ;  and  I  have  before 
now  tried  to  set  down  some  record  of  perhaps  the  most 
singular  person  I  know.    But  I  find,  whatever  details 
concerning  him  I  set  down,  there  is  always  something 
remaining  over,  which  I  cannot  get  into  the  picture, 
yet  without  which  there  would  be  no  picture  to  paint. 
A  little,  pale,  thin  young  man,  quietly  restless,  with 
determined  eyes  and  tight  lips,  a  face  prepared  for  all 
disguises,  yet  with  a  strangely  personal  life  looking  out 
at  you,  ambiguously  enough,  from  underneath,  he  is 
never  quite  at  home  under  a  roof  or  in  the  company  of 
ordinary  people,  where  he  seems  always  like  one  caught 
and   detained   unwillingly.     An  American,  who  has 
studied  in  a  German  University,  brought  up,  during  all 
his  early  life,  in  Berlin,  he  has  always  had  a  fixed 
distaste  for  the  interests  of  those  about  him,  and  an 
instinctive  passion   for  whatever   exists   outside  the 
border-line  which  shuts  us  in  upon  respectability.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  affectation  in  the  literary  revolt 
against  respectability,  together  with  a  child's  desire  to 
shock  its  elders,  and  snatch  a  lurid  reputation  from 
those  whom  it  professes  to  despise.     My  friend  has 
never  had  any  of  this  affectation  ;  life  is  not  a  mas- 
querade to  him,  and  his  disguises  are  the  most  serious 
part  of  his  life.    The  simple  fact  is,  that  respectability, 
the  normal  existence  of  normal  people,  does  not  interest 
him  ;  he  could  not  even  tell  you  why,  without  searching 
consciously  for  reasons  ;  he  was  born  with  the  soul  of 
a  vagabond,  into  a  family  of  gentle,  exquisitely  refined 
people  :  he  was  born  so,  that  is  all.    Human  curiosity, 
which  in  most  of  us  is  subordinate  to  some  more 
definite  purpose,  exists  in  him  for  its  own  sake ;  it  is 
his  inner  life,  he  has  no  other  ;  his  form  of  self-develop- 
ment, his  form  of  culture.    It  seems  to  me  that  this 
man,  who  has  seen  so  much  of  humanity,  who  has 
seen  humanity  so  closely,  where  it  has  least  temptation 
to  be  anything  but  itself,  has  really  achieved  culture, 
almost  perfect  of  its  kind,  though  the  kind  be  of  his 
own  invention.    He  is  not  an  artist,  who  can  create  ; 
he  is  not  a  thinker  or  a  dreamer,  or  a  man  of  action  ; 
he  is  a  student  of  men  and  women,  and  of  the  outcasts 
among  men  and  women,  just  those  people  who  are 
least  accessible,  least  cared  for,  least  understood,  and 
therefore,  to  one  like  my  friend,  most  alluring.    He  is 
not  conscious  of  it,  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  pity  at 
the  heart  of  this  devouring  curiosity.    It  is  his  love  of 
the  outcast  which  makes  him  like  to  live  with  outcasts, 
not  as  a  visitor  in  their  midst,  but  as  one  of  themselves. 

For  here  is  the  difference  between  this  man  and  the 
other  adventurers  who  have  gone  about  among  tramps, 
and  criminals,  and  other  misunderstood  or  unfortunate 
people.  Some  have  been  philanthropists,  and  have 
gone  with  Bible  in  their  hands  ;  others  have  been 
journalists,  and  have  gone  with  note-books  in  their 
hands  ;  all  have  gone  as  visitors,  and  as  passing 
visitors,  plunging  into  what  Baudelaire  calls  "the 
bath  of  the  multitude,"  as  one  might  go  holiday- 
making  to  the  sea-side  and  plunge  into  the  sea. 
But  this  man,  wherever  he  has  gone  has  gone  with 
a  complete  abandonment  to  his  surroundings  ;  no 
tramp  has  ever  known  that  "  Cigarette  "  was  not  really 
a  tramp  ;  he  has  begged,  worked,  ridden  outside  trains, 
slept  in  workhouses  and  gaols,  not  shirked  one  of  the 
hardships  of  his  way  ;  and  all  the  time  he  has  been 
living  his  own  life  (whatever  that  enigma  may  be  !) 
more  perfectly,  I  am  sure,  than  when  he  is  dining  every 
day  at  his  mother's  or  his  sister's  table. 

I  confess  I  am  more  interested  in  the  man  than  in 
anything  he  has  written,  or  in  anything  that  I  can 
imagine  him  writing.  Part  of  what  I  find  so  attractive 
in  him  is  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  letters.  Writing  has 
come  to  him  as  an  accident  ;  and,  in  writing,  his  danger 
is  to  be  too  literal  for  art,  and  not  quite  literal  enough 
for  science.  But  few  men  have  realised,  as  he  has 
realised,  that  "not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but 
experience  itself,  is  the  end."  He  has  chosen  his  life 
for  himself,  and  he  has  lived  it,  regardless  of  anything 
else  in  the  world.  He  has  desired  strange,  almost 
inaccessible  things,  and  he  has  attained  whatever  he 
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has  desired.  While  other  men  have  lamented  their 
fate,  wished  their  lives  different,  nursed  vague  ambi- 
tions, and  dreamed  fruitless  dreams,  he  has  quietly 
given  up  comfort  and  conventionality,  not  caring  for 
them,  and  he  has  gone  his  own  way  without  even 
stopping  to  think  whether  the  way  were  difficult  or 
desirable.  Not  long  since,  he  was  walking  with  a 
friend  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  when  he  suddenly 
said  :  "  Do  you  know,  I  wonder  what  it  is  like  to  chase 
a  man  ?  I  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  chased,  but  that 
would  be  a  new  sensation."  The  friend  laughed,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  A  week  later,  Flynt  came 
to  him  and  showed  him  an  official  document,  appointing 
him  a  private  detective.  He  was  set  on  the  track  of  a 
famous  criminal,  made  his  plans,  worked  them  out 
successfully,  and  captured  the  criminal.  Then  he  was 
satisfied  ;  he  has  done  no  more  work  as  a  detective.  Is 
there  not,  in  such  an  incident  as  this,  a  wonderful 
promptness,  sureness,  a  moral  quality  which  is  itself 
success  in  life  ?  To  desire  so  much,  and  what  is  so 
human  ;  to  make  one's  life  out  of  the  very  fact  of  living 
it  as  one  chooses  ;  to  create  a  unique  personal  satisfac- 
tion out  of  discontent  and  curiosity  ;  to  be  so  much 
oneself  in  learning  so  much  from  other  people  ;  is  not 
this,  in  its  way,  an  ideal,  and  the  achievement  of  an 
ideal  ?  Arthur  Symons. 


ART  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION.— III. 

Rodin. 

THE  prevalence  of  sculpture  in  France  and  its  spas- 
modic cultivation  in  other  countries  is  illustrated 
by  the  monstrous  court  of  the  great  Palace  ;  but  if 
any  glimmer  of  light  has  been  given  me  to  know 
genius  by  when  I  see  it,  I  protest  that  the  man  who 
bows  his  head  and  looking  neither  to  left  nor  right, 
walks  swiftly  through  that  court  will  be  little  the  loser. 
There  are  degrees,  of  course  ;  confine  me  to  this  court 
and  I  shall  pick  out  a  number  of  men  who  are  rela- 
tively sculptors  compared  with  the  rest  ;  but  when  side 
by  side  with  them  may  be  seen  a  man  who  is  absolutely  a 
sculptor,  one  of  the  most  inspired  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  art,  I  refuse  upon  one  day  to  use  the  same  name 
for  the  most  reputable  of  the  unpossessed.  On  all  these 
altars  the  priests  of  an  absent  god  go  through  the  accus- 
tomed rites,  or  in  the  fury  of  incantation  dance  and  cut 
themselves  ;  on  one  the  wild  prophet  has  called  down 
fire ;  the  god  has  answered  and  is  there.  Criticism  seems 
to  me  a  sorry  farce  that  does  not  mark  so  tremendous  a 
difference,  and  when  I  observe  the  amiable  representa- 
tives of  journals  hesitating  whether  they  "like"  the 
"  Balzac  "  of  Rodin  in  a  tone  proper  to  the  discussion 
of  elegant  exercises  by  members  of  the  Institute,  the 
aesthetic  dabblings  in  sculpture  of  our  English  con- 
temporaries, or  the  ambitious  essays  of  America,  I 
feel  very  much  as  if  I  were  invited  to  compare  the 
respective  amenities  of  Mount  Sinai  and  Tooting  Rise. 
As  a  pleasure  resort  the  latter  height  may  have  advan- 
tages for  quiet  minds  ;  nay  more,  an  apparition  like  the 
"Balzac"  may  well  seem  likely  to  leave  the  art 
that  has  invoked  it  rent  and  shattered,  not  to  be  taken 
up  there  by  lesser  hands,  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
reasonable  let  us  distinguish  between  the  height  where 
such  an  apparition  has  been  possible  and  has  been 
accomplished,  and  those  spots  where  the  visitor  is 
secure  of  a  well-regulated  absence  of  the  divine  fire. 

Rodin's  own  exhibition  is  just  outside  the  Exhibition 
fence  at  the  Pont  de  l'Alma.  But  without  leaving  the 
great  Palace  it  is  possible  to  settle  this  previous 
question  of  his  rank.  In  the  inner  court,  where  the 
retrospective  collection  of  the  century's  sculpture  is 
arranged,  the  fire  begins  to  glow  in  precursors  like 
Rude,  Barye,  Carpeaux,  and  just  by  the  door  a  figure 
stands  in  which  life  unmistakably  stirs.  It  is  the  first 
man,  made  of  clay,  and  half  awake,  reluctantly  heaving 
himself  up  out  of  lethargy.  To  see  it  is  to  be  released 
from  the  obstruction,  the  cold  tedium  of  a  thousand 
marble  mummies.  Moving  within  itself,  profoundly 
occupied,  possessed  by  the  trouble  and  astonishment  of 
the  awakening  in  its  every  part,  in  the  heavy  head,  in 
the  limbs  that  hear  the  call  a  little  later  and  answer 
slowly,  this  figure  gives  back  to  us  all  that  we  suffer 
or  thrill  to  when  day  summons  us  from  dreams  or  that 


we  recover  or  conceive  in  the  passage  of  a  spirit  out  of 
Night. 

So  simple,  so  free,  so  quickly  delivering  us  to  dreams 
it  stands,  that  only  by  a  second  thought  we  measure 
the  art  of  its  design.  It  will  bear  long  examination 
from  one  point  after  another  to  note  how  this  shape, 
so  highly  endowed  with  expressive  life,  plays  also  a 
rhythmical  music  among  its  parts,  and  that  this  is  one 
secret  of  its  life.  It  might  seem  impossible  that  a  head, 
a  torso,  two  arms,  two  legs,  elements  so  few  should 
recombine  in  so  many  patterns,  all  simple,  all  subtle 
and  surprising,  all  enforcing  that  one  slow  dragging 
upward  gesture  of  the  awakening  man.  From  in  front 
the  shape  is  almost  rectangular,  the  head  droops  so 
flat  upon  the  shoulder,  with  its  profile  in  the  slightest 
relief  upon  the  plane  of  the  chest,  while  the  arms  hang 
in  heavy  parallel.  From  other  points  of  view  the  forms 
so  simply  enclosed  in  this  set  up  new  correspondences 
and  you  would  think  the  whole  had  been  designed  for 
each  new  angle  of  vision.  How  far  away  we  are 
here  from  the  ordinary  "well  posed"  statue,  that  soft 
vacant  embarrassed  porter  of  the  luggage  of  his  own 
limbs,  who  appears  to  say,  "  I  think  I  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  possessing  a  head  with  some  success  in  this 
position,  and  I  trust  that  parcel,  my  arm,  will  not 
seriously  be  in  your  way  if  you  go  round  to  the  other 
side."  Every  art-student  knows  how  lovely  are  the 
attitudes  of  a  model  when  resting  between  the  poses 
or  when  getting  into  position,  the  body  all  logically 
obeying  an  impulse  of  action  or  repose  ;  the  same 
model,  brought  up  to  the  chalk-mark  and  hung  in  a 
mixture  of  painful  rest  and  frozen  action,  all  his 
muscles  in  contradiction,  is  the  ugliest  object  possible, 
and  conveys  nothing  but  the  uncomfortable  suspicion 
that  the  human  creature  is  a  grotesque  animal.  To 
the  ordinary  sculptor  the  subject  is  this  awkward,  un- 
occupied animal,  a  useless  flaccid  anatomy  incapable  of 
living  pattern,  a  model  hopeless  outside  of  a  few 
customary  poses.  To  Rodin  the  human  body  is  an 
endless  spring  of  pattern  in  its  own  natural  play,  not 
the  embarrassed  anatomy  of  the  art  school,  but  the 
instrument  primeval  and  perpetual  of  all  the  impulses 
that  set  the  limbs  dancing  in  the  woods,  cramp  them 
in  threatening  tension,  relax  them  in  the  oblivion  of 
sleep  or  torment  them  in  wild  embraces. 

The  man  who  can  recover  and  seize  all  this,  the 
natural  poetry  of  the  body,  will  speak  to  you  about  his 
art  as  if  it  were  no  art  at  all.  He  goes  to  his  models, 
so  far  as  he  can  explain  his  proceedings,  with  no 
preconception.  "Nature,"  he  says,  "is  everything." 
Everything,  we  may  reply,  when  a  great  artist  watches 
her,  watches  the  welter  till  the  desirable  form  is  thrown 
up,  and  then  stops  the  wheel.  But  we  shall  be  shallow 
indeed,  stupefied  by  the  supercilious  jargon  of  art,  if  we 
do  not  take  the  meaning  of  Rodin  when  he  is  at  the 
pains  to  repeat  this  precept  without  ceasing.  The 
lesser  artist  finds  that  Nature  "  puts  him  out;"  the 
greatest  finds  that  Nature  lets  him  in.  The  deepest 
originality  of  all  lies  in  this  close  flexible  commerce, 
ready  to  break  and  discard  and  recreate  the  moulds  of 
form.  A  few  times  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  there 
a  real  watcher,  who  knows  the  facts  and  can  seize  new 
patterns  in  them.  At  the  Renaissance  Leonardo  had 
this  open  mind,  this  knowledge,  this  fineness  of  per- 
ception, but  he  suffered  from  a  disability,  a  groping  and 
loss  when  the  design  had  to  be  fixed.  Donatello 
had  the  open  mind,  the  knowledge  and  the 
power.  Rodin  the  plastic  poet  reaches  so  near  the  in- 
superable heights  of  Michael  Angelo  that  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  the  closer  commerce,  the  more  ardent  curiosity, 
the  completer  sympathy  of  the  modern  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  body.  "  Michael  Angelo,"  he  said  once  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Brownell,*  "  used  to  do  a  little 
anatomy  of  an  evening,  and  then  work  without  the 
model  next  morning."  In  range,  moreover,  as  well  as 
intensity  of  form,  including  the  decrepitude  of  "  La  Vieille 
lleaumiere"  and  the  gaunt  Bourgeois  of  Calais  as  well 
as  buoyant  athletic  figures,  he  differs.  He  treads  the 
last  measures  with  humanity  and  snatches  beauty  from 
its  disgrace  and  dissolution.  The  stark  Baptist,  the 
"Pumpkin,"  the  Niccolc  da  Uzzano  of  Donatello,  pitiful 

*  \V.  C.  Brownell,  French  Art,  Nutt,  1892,  an  admirable  series  of 
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age  in  Rembrandt,  are  the  analogues  here,  rather  than 
the  superhuman  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  by  com- 
parison with  no  lesser  men  that  we  can  define  the 
attitude  and  the  power  of  Rodin. 

When  we  have  once  recognised  the  difference  in  kind 
that  singles  Rodin  out  from  his  contemporaries,  his 
mastery  of  form,  his  originality  of  invention,  his  dasmon 
of  inspiration,  we  may  begin  to  notice  how  the  single- 
ness of  his  attitude  affects  the  completeness  of  his  art. 
Then  we  shall  find  that  the  passionate  watcher  of  Nature 
for  the  patterns  she  may  bring  is  wanting  on  the 
strictly  architectural  side.  Rodin  seems  to  have  no 
idea  of  a  preconceived  framework,  obeying  laws  not  of 
natural  form,  but  as  strict  as  these  and  as  much  a 
region  of  invention  and  inspiration.  Human  structure 
bonuds  his  thought.  His  nearest  approach  to  this  idea 
is  that  of  a  rocky,  shadowy  matrix,  a  chaotic  womb 
from  which  the  statue  is  delivered.  When  pedestals, 
portals  and  other  architectural  forms  are  given  into  his 
hands,  his  impulse  is  to  violate  them,  to  carry  sculpture 
across  the  frame.  For  this  reason  I  doubt  whether  the 
"  Gate  of  Hell  "  will  ever  reach  a  real  completion,  will 
ever  be  more  than  an  extraordinary  fourmillement  of 
groups  and  morceanx  :  the  violated  architecture  re- 
venges itself  by  refusing  the  sculptor's  ideas  a  clear 
development.  The  limits  are  no  limits,  and  the  dream 
expands  and  relaxes  endlessly  like  a  river  within 
crumbling  banks. 

So  much  a  fanatic  of  human  form  is  Rodin  that  he 
appears  to  regard  architecture  as  justified  only  by 
chance  resemblance  to  unusual  appearances  of  the 
body.  This  is  comically  illustrated  by  certain  of  the 
recent  drawings,  summary  indications  of  pose,  with 
which  the  artist  has  amused  himself.  In  one  or  two  a 
woman's  figure  kneeling  with  head  bent  back  so  as  to 
be  almost  invisible,  and  arms  pinned  tightly  behind  the 
■back,  gives  a  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  vase. 
Arrived  at  by  this  freakish  extravagant  means  M.  Rodin 
relishes  the  form. 

Such  examples  mark  the  defect  in  Rodin  that  tempts 
him  to  fragmentary  work,  beginning  and  ending 
vaguely.  But  we  shall  miss  our  way  very  completely 
indeed  if  we  do  not  discover  the  architectural  sense, 
■weak  in  pure  architecture,  working  within  the  limits  of 
human  structure.  I  mean  that  the  ingenuity  by  which 
Rodin  contrives  enveloping  lines  for  his  compositions 
out  of  the  human  forms  themselves  is  extraordinary. 
Give  him  a  figure  or  a  group  of  figures,  and  like  a 
performer  who  discards  all  but  the  barest  materials  for 
his  game  of  skill  he  frames  his  design  and  envelopes  it 
by  the  shapes  of  these  figures  themselves,  not  by  distor- 
tion, but  by  contriving  them  in  the  most  expressive  action. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  "  Bourgeois  de 
Calais"  is  a  group  of  single  figures,  possessing  no  unity 
of  design,  or  at  best  affording  only  a  single  point  of 
view.  Those  who  say  so  have  never  examined  it 
with  attention.  The  way  in  which  these  figures  move 
among  themselves,  as  the  spectator  walks  round,  so 
as  to  produce  from  every  fresh  angle  sweeping 
commanding  lines,  each  of  them  thus  playing  a  dozen 
parts  at  once,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  astounding  feats 
of  the  genius  of  design.  I  do  not  know  anything  in 
the  history  of  art  comparable  with  this  feat.  What 
Donatellc  could  do  with  a  group  of  children,  close 
wreathed  together  in  a  relief,  presenting  a  single  aspect, 
is  here  carried  out  with  detached,  highly  individualised 
figures  like  portraits,  in  the  round.  It  is  a  degree  of 
design  clean  beyond  the  conception  of  ordinary  powers. 
The  monument  to  Victor  Hugo,  with  the  attendant 
Voices,  is  an  intenser  grouping.  Never  surely  so  high  a 
passion  and  inspiration  went  to  the  portraiture  of 
a  poet,  or  welded  three  forms  together  in  so  vital 
a  design.  The  old  man  sits,  anger  smouldering  in  his 
life-beaten  head,  and  the  voice  of  all  tempests  swoops 
at  one  ear.  One  hand  is  up  to  catch  the  sound,  and 
the  other  is  already  thrust  out  to  deliver  the  storm- 
verse,  but  behind  him,  as  in  a  pause  of  the  hurricane, 
rises  the  stiller  counsellor.  In  this  figure  as  in  the 
Spirit  Awakening  we  receive  that  sense  of  slow  upward 
movement  within  a  simply  enclosed  block  that  reaches 
a  climax  in  the  defiant  massive  surge  of  the  "  Balzac." 
By  what  a  science  of  form,  by  what  daring  sacrifices 
and  emphases  of  art  that  expression  was  arrived  at,  we 
may  guess  by  its  baffling  simplicity. 


Visitors  to  the  gallery  should  seize  the  opportunity 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  collection  of  drawings 
published  by  Goupil  some  years  ago.  I  fancy  there  is 
no  copy  in  our  public  libraries,  and  the  edition  was  a 
small  one.  They  will  find  in  these  designs  a  torrent  of 
passion  and  chimajra  comparable  to  Blake's,  inspiring 
an  artist  who  is  also  a  master  of  form.  A  few  of  these 
are  reproduced  in  the  numbers  of  "  La  Plume  "  devoted 
to  the  Exhibition.  A  wealth  of  little  clay  projects  in  all 
stages  of  completion  is  shown  besides  the  bigger  monu- 
ments. How  inevitable  are  some  of  these  motives  that 
nevertheless  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  before  ;  for 
example  the  woman  throned  and  kissed  under  the  soles 
of  her  feet  is  a  superbly  abject  act  of  adoration  ! 

The  combination  of  this  impassioned  dreamer  with 
the  tireless  searcher  who  will  give  months  to  unravel- 
ling the  secret  of  the  turn  of  a  limb,  who  therefore 
speaks  the  direct  body's  language  in  utterances  the  most 
mysterious  awful  and  affecting,  is  the  rare  union  that  has 
given  the  nineteenth  century  one  of  the  supreme  artists 
of  all  time.  D.  S.  M. 


A  HINT  TO  THE  DRURIOCRACY. 

"  "\/ES,"  slowly  replied  one  of  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh's 
Cabinet  Ministers  to  a  lobbyist  eager  to  know 
whether  there  were  any  news  from  the  East,  "  we  have 
news — very  great  news,  very  -wonderful,  very  satis- 
factory ! "  The  last  adjective  sounded  to  me,  at  the 
moment,  rather  bathetic,  and  lowered  my  opinion  of 
Mr.  Raleigh's  literary  sense.  Whatsoever  is  great  and 
wonderful  must,  I  felt,  be  satisfactory  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  reflection  brought  me  round  to  Mr. 
Raleigh's  side.  "  The  Price  of  Peace  "  itself  is  very 
great,  very  wonderful,  and  not  (I  venture  to  think) 
satisfactory  at  all.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
background,  more  delicious  than  the  bare  situations. 
A  bride  rejecting  her  bridegroom  at  the  altar  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  a  Prime  Minister  confessing  at  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  has  murdered 
a  Russian  diplomat,  and  going  one  better  than  Chatham 
by  dying  before  anyone  can  conduct  him  into  the  lobby 
— these  things,  and  many  other  things  in  this  melo- 
drama, leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  they  are  not 
presented  in  the  right  spirit.  What  no  one  will  take 
seriously  ought  not  to  be  presented  as  serious  matter. 
What  will  amuse  everyone  ought  to  be  made  more 
amusing  by  humorous  treatment.  To  Drury  Lane  we 
all  go  to  be  impressed  by  the  scenery  and  amused  by 
the  play  ;  none  of  us  goes  to  be  thrilled  by  the  play. 
Impressed  by  the  scenery  we  all  are.  Amused  we  all 
are  by  the  play.  But  our  smiles  would  be  laughs  if 
Mr.  Raleigh  had  but  the  courage  of  his  material — the 
tact  for  it,  rather.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  Mr- 
Raleigh,  under  guidance,  would  be  incapable  of  using 
his  material  aright.  He  is  known  to  be  a  humourist. 
He,  I  am  sure,  smiles  in  writing  his  plays  not  less  than 
we  in  witnessing  them.  Why  will  he  not  allow  that 
smile  to  shine  through  them  ?  Why  does  he  persist  in 
writing  as  though  he  were  engaged  in  serious  melo- 
dramaturgy  ? 

The  recent  annals  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre  prove  that 
the  taste  for  serious  melodrama  is  obsolescent.  The 
metropolis,  at  least,  has  become  too  sophisticated  for 
the  blond  hero  and  the  dark  villain  of  that  dear  old 
form,  cheering  the  one  and  hissing  the  other  only  in  a 
perfunctory  way,  for  old  sakes'  sake,  with  no  belief  in 
either  of  them.  If  the  metropolis  cares  little  now  for 
serious  melodrama,  how  much  less  can  it  care  for  the 
kind  of  melodrama  which  never  (save  for  the  manner  of 
its  authors)  had  any  vestige  of  seriousness  about  it  ! 
The  form  invented  by  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris  and 
perpetuated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Collins  is  simply  this  : 
half  a  dozen  backgrounds  representing  fashionable  or 
popular  scenes,  plus  some  motive  for  throwing  some 
Adelphic  characters  against  them.  Obviously,  this 
form  excludes  the  probability  of  a  good  melodrama. 
It  is  conceivable  that  with  infinite  ingenuity  and  good 
luck  a  good  melodrama  might  be  written  in  it.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  no  one  ever  has  written  in  it 
a  play  which  could  cheat  the  audience  into  forgetting 
that  the  scenery  was  the  dominant  matter.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  melodramatist  ever  will  be  ingenious 
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and  lucky  enough  to  do  the  trick.  But  suppose  that 
such  a  monster  were  to  arise  and  do  the  trick,  and 
suppose  that  meanwhile  a  taste  for  serious  melodrama 
had  revived  in  London,  would  the  audience  at  Drury 
Lane  get  an  aesthetic  illusion  ?  It  would  not.  The 
essence  of  melodrama  is  improbability.  An  unsophis- 
ticated audience  will  accept  the  improbable  as  possible, 
will  be  illuded,  if  the  background  is  not  definitely 
related  to  common  life.  An  ancestral  home,  or  a 
village  street,  or  a  hillside,  or  the  vasty  deep,  is 
an  accommodating  place  where  all  sorts  of  things 
may  happen  without  being  laughed  at.  But  such 
places  as  "  Niagara  "  and  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
House  of  Commons  set  sharp  limits  to  receptivity.  An 
audience  knows  so  well  what  really  happens  in  them 
that  any  lurid  incidents  cast  into  them  by  the  melo- 
dramatist  become  at  once  ridiculous.  Thus,  even  if  a 
good  serious  melodrama  were  by  hook  or  crook 
written  in  the  Drurian  mode,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  discourage 
Mr.  Raleigh  from  making  another  forlorn  attempt. 
Mr.  Collins  may  say  to  him  "  Pay  no  attention  !  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  these  plays  of  yours.  Go  on  in 
the  same  way  every  year  of  your  life  !  "  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  true  that  these  plays  are  vastly  successful,  by 
reason  of  their  setting.  But  my  point  is  that  they 
would  be  even  more  successful  if  Mr.  Raleigh  would 
take  his  humour  in  both  hands,  and  make  them 
avowedly  funny. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Raleigh  has  ever  read 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "  New  Arabian  Nights."  If 
he  has  not  done  so,  he  must.     In  that  delicious  book 
he  will  find  the  means  of  his  salvation.    He  will  find 
there  something  very  like  his  own  work,  with  a  great 
difference  from  it.    He  will  find  the  most  preposterous 
and  unheard-of  things  happening  in  the  very  heart  of 
London    as    we   know   it :    robberies,  conspiracies, 
murders,  lovers'  meetings,  flights,  rapes — all  the  stuff 
of  melodrama  scattered  blithely  broadcast  around  the 
railings  of  Leicester  Square.    All  the  scenes  are  de- 
scribed in  a  manner  of  most  minute  realism.  Melo- 
drama has  here  as  realistic  a  background  as  at  Drury 
Lane.    But  here  it  is  not  merely  diverting  :  it  is  ex- 
cruciatingly funny,  for  every  page  is  lit  up  by  the  irony  of 
the  writer.  The  smile  shines  through,  and  how  lustily  we 
rejoice  in  every  fresh  adventure  !    Nay  !  the  frank  ab- 
surdity of  everything,  the  fact  that  no  appeal  is  made  to 
reason,  enables  us  to  believe  that  everything  actually 
happens.    Prince  Florizel  is  for  us  a  real  figure,  quia 
impossibilis,  and  we  hold  our  breath  in  the  mysterious 
mansion  while  he  goes  forth  into  the  dawn-lit  garden  to 
kill  in  single  combat  the  President  of  the  Suicide  Club. 
We  are  bursting  with  laughter,  and  yet  we  are  really 
frightened.   When  Mr.  Raleigh's  Prime  Minister  shoots 
the  Russian  diplomat  we  are  merely  conscious  that  Lord 
Salisbury  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind  :  we  are  not 
moved,  because  Mr.  Raleigh  wishes  us  to  be  moved. 
But  if  Mr.  Raleigh  would  be  frankly  extravagant,  making 
his  characters  speak  some  such  fantastic  language  as  is 
spoken  by  Stevenson's,  then  we  should  really  be  thrilled 
even  in  our  roars  of  laughter.   Mr.  Raleigh  could  not  of 
course  reproduce  the  queer  beauty  of  that  language  ; 
but  he  might  at  least  be  comically  high-flown.  Would 
that  Stevenson  himself  were  alive  to  dramatise  one  of 
his  own  extravagant  tales  for  Drury  Lane  !    I  fancy  he 
would  have  delighted  in  the  task.    "The  Dynamiter  " 
would  be  quite  irresistible  under  Mr.  Collins'  auspices, 
with  a  realistic  reproduction  of  the  outrage  of  Red  Lion 
Court,  in  which,  as  Zero  pathetically  boasted,  "  a  child 
was  injured."    Yes!  I  wish  the  author  of  the  "Dyna- 
miter "  were  here  to  make  Drury  Lane  delightful  in 
the  autumn  ;  more  especially  because  then  Drury  Lane 
might  be  made  delightful  in  the  winter,  too,  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Child's  Garden  of  Verses." 

Mr.  Jones'  new  play  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre 
requires  much  more  space  than  is  left  to  me  ;  I  will 
write  about  it  next  week.  Meanwhile,  let  me  reply  to 
a  long  and  interesting  letter  which  you  will  find  (or  will 
have  found)  in  another  column.  "  1 1.  II.,"  with  delightful 
ingenuity,  tries  to  show  that  the  moral  drawn  by  me 
from  "  Julius  Caesar  " — the  vanity  of  idealism  in  prac- 
tical affairs  was  never  pointed  by  Shakespeare  himself, 
for  that  his  Brutus  was  not  an  idealist  but  a  self-seeking 
humbug.    For  the  real  Brutus  I  hold  no  brief.  He 


may  deserve  all  the  unkind  things  said  of  him  by 
Mommsen  and  "  H.  H."  But  I  must  defend,  warmly, 
the  Brutus  of  Shakespeare.  Had  the  poet,  like 
"  H.  H."  and  myself,  read  his  Mommsen,  his 
Brutus  might  have  been  a  sorry  figure.  But  the 
poet  had  not  done  this,  and  I  cannot  swallow  the 
attempt  to  show  that  he  made  up  in  instinct  for  his 
lack  in  erudition.  I  cannot  swallow  the  suggestion 
that  Brutus  was  won  over  by  the  ignoble  arguments  of 
Cassius.  There  is  nothing  in  Shakespeare's  dialogue 
to  support  such  a  theory.  Cassius,  in  a  rough  and 
ready  way,  uses  the  kind  of  arguments  that  would 
appeal  to  himself.  He  betrays  his  own  character,  not 
that  of  his  friend.  Brutus  lets  him  talk  himself  out. 
"  How  I  have  thought  of  this  and  of  these  times,"  he 
says,  "  I  shall  recount  hereafter,"  and  hints  an  approval 
of  Cassius'  policy.  He  has  already  arrived  indepen- 
dently, along  his  own  lines,  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
his  friend.  "But,"  "  H.  H."  would  argue,  "his  own 
lines  were  those  of  4  jealousy,  envy,  and  ambition.'  He 
took  a  high  moral  attitude  throughout  the  conspiracy 
because  he  was  a  hypocrite."  Very  well.  Then  how 
would  the  dramatist  show  him  to  be  a  hypocrite  ? 
Obviously,  by  making  him  reveal  his  true  self  in  soli- 
loquy. This  is  how  Shakespeare  makes  Brutus  soli- 
loquise in  the  next  act  : 

"  It  must  be  by  his  death  :  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  general,"  &c.  &c. 

"Ah,"  the  irrepressible  "  H.  H."  would  say,  "that 
is  Shakespeare's  subtlety.  Brutus  is  such  a  hypocrite 
that  even  for  himself  he  will  not  doff  the  mask  of 
righteousness."  But  that  kind  of  subtlety  would  defeat 
its  own  end.  Shakespeare  knew  his  business  in  drama, 
and  must  have  known  that,  if  he  made  a  man  profess 
both  in  public  and  in  private  the  noblest  motives,  the 
audience  would  accept  that  man  at  his  own  valuation, 
unless,  of  course,  his  actions  belied  these  motives,  or 
unless  some  other  person  in  the  play  showed  him  up. 
And  Brutus  does  nothing  to  belie  his  professed  motives, 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  he  was  a 
tyrannicide  merely  for  Rome's  sake.  And  nobody 
attempts  to  show  him  up.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  held 
up  throughout  as  "  the  good  boy  of  the  class."  Just 
before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  his  arch-enemy  declares 
him  to  have  been  "  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  the 
one  conspirator  who  acted  not  "  in  envy  of  great 
Caesar,"  but  "in  a  general  honest  thought,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  Shakespeare  would  not,  I  think,  have 
written  this  speech  at  the  very  end  of  his  play  unless 
he  had  meant  it  to  embody  what  he  himself  took 
to  be  the  true  judgment  on  Brutus.  No,  with  all 
deference,  I  must  continue  to  believe  that  Shakespeare 
believed  in  Brutus  as  an  honest  idealist.  As  for 
Antony,  my  description  of  him  is  scarcely  combated 
by  "  H.  H."  He  loved  Caesar,  certainly,  and  was 
anxious  to  avenge  him.  But  he  was  very  careful 
that  '  the  avenging  process  should  not  compromise 
himself.  He  was  prepared  to  face  either  way.  Being 
a  man  of  the  world,  knowing  the  temper  of  the 
people,  he  played  off  immediate  self-interest  against  the 
idea  of  liberty.  He  knew  how  little  ideas  count  in 
politics.  And  it  is  in  his  triumph  that  I  still  find  the 
moral  of  the  play.  "  H.  H."  finds  the  moral  elsewhere. 
I  do  not  object.  A  masterpiece  can  be  seen  rightly 
from  any  aspects.  I  have  merely  tried  to  justify  my 
own  aspect.  Max. 


CHEAP  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  has  just 
published  a  prospectus  of  life  policies  at  low  pre- 
miums, with  participation  in  profits  after  the  premiums 
paid,  accumulated  at  4  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
amount  to  the  sum  assured.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
the  scheme,  which  was  introduced,  or  at  least  popu- 
larised, by  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution  many 
years  ago. 

This  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the  Standard  is  an 
indication  of  the  demand  that  exists  for  life  assurance 
at  low  premiums  ;  but  we  do  not  think  this  particular 
policy  is  the  best  way  of  providing  low-premium  life 
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assurance.  The  plan  of  deferring  bonuses  is  opposed 
to  the  real  principles  of  life  assurance,  and  although 
one  great  drawback  to  deferred  bonuses  is  removed  by 
the  lowness  of  the  premiums  charged  by  the  Scottish 
Provident,  and  now  by  the  Standard,  the  objection  still 
remains  that  those  who  die  before  bonuses  accrue  do 
not  participate  to  the  full  extent  in  the  benefits  of 
mutual  life  assurance. 

The  old  and  the  obvious  way  of  arranging  for  low- 
premium  life  assurance  is  a  non-participating  policy. 
In  calculating  the  premiums  the  Company  has  to  provide 
against  contingencies  such  as  decreasing  interest,  or 
increasing  expenditure,  to  a  greater  extent  than  experi- 
ence proves  to  be  actually  necessary,  and  while  it  is 
right  that  this  should  be  done,  it  prevents  the  policy- 
holder obtaining  his  assurance  at  its  actual  cost,  as  he 
does  in  the  case  of  a  participating  policy,  and  conse- 
quent!}' non-participating  assurance  is  not  so  good  for 
the  policy-holder  as  a  policy  that  shares  in  the  profits. 

It  was  long  ago  recognised  that  participating  assur- 
ances were  best,  and  it  was  proposed  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  the  high  premium  by  letting  the  policy- 
holder pay  half  the  premium  for  the  first  five  years, 
and  allowing  the  other  half  to  remain  as  a  debt  upon 
the  policy,  which  could  gradually  be  extinguished  by 
bonuses.  This  plan  did  not  altogether  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  wanted  the  benefits  of  participating  assur- 
ance, without  the  drawbacks  of  the  high  premiums  they 
involved. 

Accordingly  a  few  years  ago  the  "discounted  bonus" 
system  was  introduced.  On  this  plan  the  cash  value 
of  future  bonuses  is  discounted,  and  allowed  from  the 
outset  by  way  of  reduction  of  premium.  If  the  bonus 
that  is  actually  declared  is  larger  than  the  bonus  dis- 
counted the  difference  is  paid  to  the  policy-holder  ;  and 
if  on  the  other  hand  the  bonus  declared  is  less  than  the 
bonus  discounted  the  difference  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
policy-holder,  either  in  cash,  or  by  allowing  it  to  remain 
as  a  debt  on  the  policy.  This  is  much  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  obtaining  life  assurance  at  a  low 
premium.  The  policy  holder  has  the  benefit  of  par- 
ticipating assurance,  which  practically  means  that  he 
gets  his  assurance  at  its  actual  cost,  while  the  premium 
is  lower  than  that  for  non-participating  assurance.  The 
companies  issuing  discounted  bonus  policies  include 
some  of  the  best  offices  in  the  country,  and  in  such 
offices  it  is  improbable  that  the  bonus  discounted  will 
prove  to  be  greater  than  the  bonus  declared,  and  con- 
sequently the  chance  of  the  policy-holder  having  any- 
thing to  pay  in  excess  of  the  low  premium  is  very  small. 
As  compared  with  the  full  premium  for  participating 
assurance  the  reduction  on  this  plan  amounts  to  some 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  premium.  Although  this 
system  has  now  been  in  vogue  for  some  years  it  is  still 
comparatively  little  known  to  the  assuring  public,  and 
attention  may  well  be  drawn  to  its  advantages. 

For  people  to  whom  even  a  discounted  bonus  pre- 
mium is  heavy  a  further  modification  of  ordinary  as- 
surance may  be  recommended.  Instead  of  providing  an 
amount,  say  ^i,coo,  to  be  paid  in  cash  at  death,  it  would 
frequently  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  income  of  ^50  a 
year  for  twenty  years,  and  many  offices  are  now  pre- 
pared to  pay  their  policies  by  instalments  in  this  way. 
Reckoning  interest  at  3  per  cent,  the  payment  of  ^50 
a  year  for  twenty  years,  after  death,  is  equivalent  to 
paying  ,£766  at  death,  and  consequently  twenty  instal- 
ments of  ^50  each  can  be  obtained  for  a  premium  less 
by  nearly  25  per  cent,  than  the  premium  required  to 
provide  ^1,000  in  cash.  The  instalment  method  of 
paying  the  sum  assured  may  be  combined  with  the  dis- 
counted bonus  system  for  the  payment  of  premiums, 
and  the  cost  of  such  a  policy  is  only  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  a  participating  policy  at  full  premiums, 
providing  for  a  cash  payment.  Naturally  the  benefits 
are  considerably  less  in  return  for  the  smaller  premium  ; 
there  is  never  any  substantial  addition  to  expect  to  the 
sum  assured  by  the  addition  of  bonuses,  and  of  course 
^50  a  year  for  twenty  years  is  worth  much  less  than 
^1,000;  but  as  a  means  of  providing  reliable  insurance 
protection  at  a  minimum  cost  this  combination  is,  in 
our  judgment,  the  best  that  exists. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BRUTUS  AND  MAX. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wharfedale,  26  September,  1900. 

Sir, — I  am  accustomed  to  read  the  essays  of  your 
brilliant  dramatic  critic  in  the  hurry  and  worry  of 
London,  when  I  fear  the  little  sparkles  that  bubble  on 
the  surface  of  his  words  are  apt  to  be  taken  for  the 
stream  of  thought  that  carries  them  along.  But  his 
essay  on  the  new  production  of  "  Julius  Caesar"  at  Her 
Majesty's  I  have  read  in  the  quiet  of  the  country,  where 
even  the  pother  of  a  General  Election  does  not  shut  out 
from  consideration  everything  that  is  not  the  creature 
of  the  moment  ;  where  it  is  possible  to  consider  and 
even  to  care  whether  Antony  or  Brutus  was  in  the  right. 
I  must  confess  to  something  of  a  malicious  pleasure 
at  our  reversed  positions,  as  I  read  the  groanings  of  Max 
over  his  return  to  London  and  the  mummers.  Of  the 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Tree's  "Julius  Caesar "  I  know 
nothing  except  from  Max's  essay,  for  if  there  is  one  un- 
failing pleasure  the  country  can  give,  it  is  the  chance  of 
immunity  from  newspapers.  And  I  can  hardly  help 
thinking  that  the  disturbance  of  a  return  from  life  to 
work  and  plays,  followed  by  the  reaction  of  Caesar  from 
Grundy,  has  resulted  in  a  critical  upset,  which  is 
responsible  for  Mr.  Beerbohm's  amazing  reading  of  this 
drama.  I  am  the  more  astonished,  since  when  I  see  a 
play  whereof  I  have  read  Max's  criticism,  as  invariably 
I  have,  I  find  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  agree  with  him 
for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  condemns. 

I  take  no  exception  to  his  judgment  that  "Julius 
Caesar  "  is  a  man's  play,  though  I  dare  say  that  if  few 
women  are  able  spontaneously  to  get  enjoyment  from 
it,  it  is  mainly  due  to  our  so  long  condemning  them  to 
small  things. 

But  that  Max  should  give  "  the  vanity  of  idealism  in 
practical  affairs  "  as  the  mainspring  of  this  drama ! 
that  he  should  speak  of  the  "cheap  man  of  the  world" 
upsetting  the  "noble  calculations  of  Marcus  Brutus"! 
It  is  so  difficult  to  get  this  view  of  Caesar's  tragedy  from 
the  play  itself  that  I  cannot  but  fear  that  it  must  have 
in  Mr.  Beerbohm's  mind  some  background  of  supposed 
history.  How  comes  it  that  Max,  who  at  Oxford  must 
with  the  rest  of  us  have  been  brought  up  on  Mommsen, 
should  be  a  victim  to  the  old  delusion  of  the  patriotism 
of  Brutus  and  the  tyranny  of  Caesar  ?  That  delusion 
held  the  field  for  long-,  but  sober  history  has  at  length 
dispelled,  one  would  have  thought  finally  dispelled  it. 
The  plain  facts  about  Marcus  Brutus  and  his  "  noble 
calculations "  are  that  he  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  one  who  had  been  his  special  benefactor 
and  to  whom  he  professed  to  be  a  friend  ;  that  he  took 
part  in  a  cowardly  and  brutal  murder,  where  some 
twenty  men  fully  armed  set  on  one  man  practically 
unarmed  and  wholly  unsuspecting  ;  that  by  murdering 
Caesar,  Brutus  made  himself  for  a  time  the  first  man  in 
Rome  ;  that  in  murdering  him  he  was  avowedly  trying 
to  restore  a  regime  that  history  has  shown  to  be  one 
of  the  most  corrupt,  one  of  the  most  hopelessly  decadent 
in  the  whole  story  of  the  nations,  a  regime  on  which  the 
Imperial  administration,  short  as  it  fell,  owing  to  his 
assassination,  of  Caesar's  own  ideal,  was  an  enormous 
improvement.  That  Brutus  retained  for  so  brief  a 
time  the  authority  he  won  by  killing  Caesar  only  shows 
that  his  "noble  calculations"  were  at  any  rate  not 
good. 

Turning  to  the  play,  I  cannot,  of  course,  say 
any  more  than  any  other  man  what  Shakespeare 
meant,  but  what  he  said  or  wrote  speaks  for  itself 
and  is  remarkably  historic  in  its  general  trend. 
Cassius,  with  singular  ease,  persuades  this  man 
who  loves  Caesar  to  murder  him  by  appealing  to 
jealousy,  envy,  and  ambition.  Cassius'  arguments 
are  none  of  them  directed  to  showing  that 
Caesar  was  a  bad  statesman,  was  tyrannical  in  his 
conduct,  was  unscrupulous,  or  cruel  ;  not  a  bit  :  all  he 
advances,  knowing  well  the  man  to  whom  he  was  talk- 
ing, is  that  Caesar  is  great  while  they  are  small  ;  that 
Caesar  does  not  deserve  to  be  great  any  more  than 
they  ;  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  bring  him  clown,  and 
then  they  will  be  up.    How  aptly  Cassius  plays  on 
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Brutus'  irritation  at  the  applauses  "  for  some  new 
honours  heaped  on  Caesar."  "  Brutus  will  start  a  spirit 
as  soon  as  Caesar,"  which  is  poetic  for  "you  are  as  good 
a  man  as  Caesar  any  day  ;  and  yet  you  are  small  and  he 
is  great."  Then  the  poisonous  suggestion,  how  easy  to 
put  Caesar  out  of  the  way  !  The  poison  works  well. 
And  Max  calls  these  calculations  "noble."  Shakespeare 
makes  them  very  ignoble. 

In  pursuance  of  his  theory  of  the  "  vanity  of 
idealism,"  Mr.  Beerbohm  has  to  let  down  Antony  and 
the  success  of  his  appeal  to  the  people  as  against 
Brutus.  Marcus  Antonius  becomes  "a  cheap  man  of 
the  world"  who  succeeds  by  a  "cheap  appeal  to 
sentimentality  and  greed."  Marcus  Brutus  is  an 
idealist  who  calculates  nobly  but  unfortunately.  So  ! 
And  is  Max,  a  man  of  the  world  like  Antony  though 
certainly  not  "cheap,"  really  taken  in  by  the  fustian 
heroics  of  Brutus  ?  "As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for 
him  "  (and  killed  him)  ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice 
at  it  (and  struck  him  down  and  became  fortunate  in  his 
place)  ;  "  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him  "  (I  honour 
valour,  and  join  a  band  of  assassins,  who  dare 
strike  Caesar  only  when  he  is  suspecting  nothing, 
and  when  they  are  twenty  against  one).  Brutus' 
speech  is  pure  hypocrisy.  Brutus  was  a  puritan,  and 
so  when  actuated  by  the  worst  of  motives  he  had  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  was  dealing  righteously.  That 
he  did  so  persuade  himself  would  not  make  him  the 
less  but  more  a  hypocrite.  Why  his  very  protestations 
of  noble  aim  and  pure  motive  constantly  iterated 
throughout  the  play,  would  create  suspicion,  even  if  his 
record  of  acts  were  far  less  black. 

And  Antony  ?  His  appeal  may  be  cheap,  but  it  is 
too  obvious  to  be  hypocritical.  He  appeals  to  two 
natural  instincts,  horror  at  crime,  and  gratitude  to  a 
benefactor.  Can  anyone  say  that  in  the  case  of  Caesar's 
murder  both  these  appeals  were  not  amply  justified  ? 
Antony  makes  no  claim  to  any  exalted  aims.  As  was 
Brutus,  he  was  an  advocate  ;  as  did  Brutus,  he  wanted 
to  succeed.  That  he  should  succeed  was  inevitable  : 
so  hypocritical  and  pretentious  an  harangue  as  that  of 
Brutus  could  never  carry  persuasion  for  long.  Antony, 
of  course,  held  the  better  cards,  but  I  am  not  engaged  in 
defending  Antony  as  an  advocate  against  Brutus.  Either 
was  playing  for  his  own  hand  ;  but  go  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  Brutus'  calculations  are  seen  to  be  certainly 
farther  removed  from  nobility  than  those  of  Antony. 
That  Antony  really  loved  Caesar  and  was  honest  in  his 
grief  there  is  nothing  in  anything  he  says  or  does  in 
the  play  to  suggest  any  doubt.  Again  I  fear  that  Mr. 
Beerbohm  must  be  the  victim  of  the  old  "historic" 
caricature  that  Marcus  Antonius  was  nothing  but 
a  sot. 

To  me  the  unfolding  itself  (the  Averts)  of  the  play  dis- 
proves the  "  vanity  of  idealism"  theory  and  suggests 
the  much  commoner  one,  the  Nemesis  that  attends  on 
crime.  Caesar  triumphs.  "  Caesar  thou  art  avenged" 
are  Cassius'  dying  words.  "  O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art 
mighty  yet,"  cries  Brutus,  when  his  defeat  startles  his 
conscience.  Had  Shakespeare  meant  the  play  to  leave 
on  the  spectator's  mind  the  painful  sense  of  the  triumph 
of  wrong  and  the  greatness  of  noble  failure,  this  would 
be  a  strangely  ill-written  drama.  The  satisfaction  of 
what  used  to  be  called  "  poetic  justice"  is  the  lasting 
mpression  of  this  play. 

1  am  quite  aware  that  most  critics  with  Campbell 
describe  Brutus  as  the  hero  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  and 
the  newspapers,  of  course,  abound  with  eulogies  of 
"the  patriot"  and  his  "noble  calculation,"  but  from 
Max  one  does  not  expect  the  views  of  the  average 
man. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  boy  Lucius  is  represented 
by  a  girl.  It  is,  I  understand,  the  custom  for  the  boy 
parts  in  pantomimes  to  be  given  to  ladies  (at  least  I 
never  saw  a  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  or  him  of  the  Bean- 
stalk, or  Dick  Whittington,  who  looked  at  all  like  a 
boy)  but  "  Julius  Caesar  "  whether  a  man  or  a  woman's 
play  is  at  any  rate  not  a  children's  pantomime.  I 
should  like  to  know  too  how  Lucius  is  clothed  this 
time.  H.  H. 

P.S. —  If  this  letter  should  appear  belated,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  late,  when  you  may  be  with  impunity, 
and  in  the  country  there  is  no  hurry.    Moreover,  if  I 


had  written  a  week  or  two  earlier,  my  letter  might  have 
been  what  the  journalist  describes  as  "topical,"  which 
I  should  object  to. 


IRISH  LANDLORDS  AND  UNIONISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

94  Piccadilly,  25  September,  1900. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  the  above  is  almost  enough  to 
make  one  agree  with  the  Nationalist  dictum  that  it  is 
hopeless  for  any  class  in  Ireland  to  expect  justice  from 
England.  I  don't  quite  know  what  "the  economics  of 
M.  Necker  "  were  ;  but  if  his  reforms  meant  beggary 
to  the  French  nobility,  one  can  understand  that  they 
were  not  liked  by  the  latter.  At  the  last  elections, 
Irish  landlords  spared  neither  toil  nor  expense  in  the 
interests  of  Unionism  ;  in  return  they  have  received 
occasional  lectures  and  occasional  sneers.  To  English 
writers  it  is  a  trifle,  but  to  Irish  landlords  it  is  ruin  to 
have  another  20  or  30  per  cent,  struck  off  their 
incomes. 

"  Let  the  galled  jade  wince  ;  our  withers  are 
unwrung,"  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  your  article. 
You  state  that  "  if  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  Fry  Commission  were  in  force  to-day  they  would 
not  make  a  difference  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  re- 
ductions of  rent."  This  is  a  statement  which  is 
absolutely  worthless,  put  forward  as  it  is  without  a 
shadow  of  proof.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  many 
rents  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  amount  because 
allowance  was  made  for  occupation  interest.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared,  not  once  but  many  times,  that  no 
allowance  was  to  be  made  for  this  interest,  in  fixing 
rent.  The  Fry  Commission  states  such  allowance  to  be 
illegal.  A  sub-commissioner  said  to  me  some  time  ago, 
"  If  the  Fry  Commission  is  right  in  this  matter  I  have 
certainly  reduced  many  rents  much  more  than  I  would 
have  done  had  I  known  that  this  was  law."  This  is 
only  one  point.  I  would  ask  you,  Sir,  are  you  still  of 
the  same  opinion  as  quoted  above  ?  My  letter  is 
already  too  long.  I  will  only  add  that  it  is  not  in 
Ireland  alone  that  discontent  is  to  be  found  with  the 
Government  amongst  Unionists.  The  "St.  James's 
Gazette "  of  Friday  last  suggests  that  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  might  be  omitted  from  the  next  Government. 
"  An  Old  Tory"  in  the  "  Times  "  suggests  that  we  might 
dispense  with  all  the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet 
with  the  exception  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  a 
letter  you  kindly  published  from  me  about  three  months 
ago,  I  quoted  an  indictment  both  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Balfour  as  regards  their  treatment  of  Irish  land- 
lords, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gill.  The  last  line  of  this 
was  "  the  w?'ongs  they  have  wrought  to  buy  off  agrarian 
agitation."  When  you  and  other  English  writers  can 
answer  that  indictment  it  will  be  time  to  compare  Irish 
landlords  with  the  French  noblesse  of  the  last  century  ; 
but  not  till  then. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Desdichado." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Have  you  any  real  justification  for  taking  the 
malcontents  of  South  Dublin  as  representative  of  Irish 
landlords  ?  You  say  that  the  majority  in  the  local 
Unionist  Association  continues  to  support  Mr.  Plunkett. 
Is  it  not  very  probable  that  similarly  most  landlords  in 
the  three  southern  provinces  disapprove  of  the  attack  ? 
English  critics  generally  forget  (or  rather  have  never 
stopped  to  consider)  that  South  Dublin  is  really  a  sub- 
urban constituency.  Mr.  Ball  is  not  appearing  as  a 
landlord  candidate.  The  fortunes  of  Lord  Ardilaun's 
family  were  not  made  from  the  land.  The  "  Irish 
Times,"  which  represents  Irish  Unionist  feeling  better 
than  the  "  Daily  Express,"  is  on  Mr.  Plunkett's  side. 

It  so  happens  that  outside  Ulster  South  Dublin  is  the 
only  Unionist  constituency.  Most  of  the  landlords  live 
in  districts  where,  ever  since  the  rise  of  the  Land  League, 
they  have  been  practically  disfranchised.  The  natural 
temptation  to  the  half-informed,  who  do  not  realise  how 
political  conditions  in  Ireland  differ  from  those  in 
England,  is  to  assume  that  any  Unionist  returned  to 
Parliament  from  Leinster  or  Minister  naturally  repre- 
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sents  the  views  of  the  majority  of  Leinster  or  Munster 
Unionists.  Surely  you  do  not  fall  into  this  error. 
Would  you  take  the  voice  of,  let  us  say,  Surrey  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  landed  gentry  of  England  ? 

I  believe  that  if  you  look  more  closely  into  the  matter 
you  will  find  that  most  southern  landlords  realise  the 
"  political  madness  "  of  the  split  in  South  Dublin.— I 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  M.  C.  S. 


ABOUT  YUNG  LU. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ventnor,  24  September,  1900. 

Sir, — As  a  good  deal  may  depend  at  present  on  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  prominent  officials  in  China,  I  venture 
to  suggest  a  modification  of  your  verdict  on  Yung  Lu. 

He  may  not  be  a  desirable  negotiator,  but  I  doubt  it 
being  fair  to  characterise  him  as  "  a  principal  offender." 
Kang  Yu-wei  disliked  him  extremely,  and  Kang  was 
the  head  and  front  of  the  Reform  party  who  had  gained 
the  Emperor's  ear  before  the  coup  d'etat  of  September 
1898.  The  immediate  causes  of  that  coup  d'etat  were 
plural.  Among  them  were  a  design  by  the  Emperor 
and  his  foreign  advisers  to  confine  the  Empress,  and  a 
decree  ordering  the  execution  of  Yung  Lu.  Yung  Lu 
was  then  at  Tien-tsin.  The  execution  of  the  decree  was 
confided  to  Yuan  Shih-Kai,  the  present  Governor  of 
Shantung,  who  communicated  to  Yung  Lu  the  orders 
he  had  received  and — left  him  to  prepare  for  his  fate. 
Yung  Lu  (being  the  Empress  Dowager's  nephew)  not 
unnaturally  took  the  opportunity  to  take  train  to  Peking 
and  tell  his  aunt  what  was  brewing.  Being  a  lady  of 
decided  character  and  versed  in  coups  d'etat  she  fore- 
stalled things,  largely  by  the  help  of  Yung  Lu,  who 
held  an  important  military  command  and  was  well  liked. 
He  is  committed,  therefore,  in  various  ways  to  the 
Empress's  side  ;  but  he  has  been  regarded  as  an  advocate 
generally  of  moderate  views.  Report  credits  him  with 
having  opposed  the  executions  of  Reformers  and  with 
having  exerted  his  influence  against  the  continued  per- 
secution which  men  like  Kang  Yi  continually  urged. 
It  is  reported  that  he  lost  influence  for  a  time  by  knock- 
ing down  the  Empress's  favourite  eunuch  in  her 
presence,  shortly  before  the  present  troubles  broke  out ; 
and  he  is  credited  with  having  warned  the  Viceroys,  on 
a  given  date,  in  June  last,  that  they  should  disregard 
Imperial  decrees  as  Prince  Tuan  had  usurped  power. 
That  his  troops  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Lega- 
tions seems  beyond  doubt  ;  and  the  remarkable  narrative 
to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  Saturday's  leading 
■columns,  last  week,  affirms  that  they  did  so  by  direct 
orders  from  the  Throne.  Things  had  probably  got  hot 
in  Peking  by  that  time,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  Yung 
Lu  may  have  had  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  discretion 
of  the  order  without  feeling  inclined  to  risk  his  head  by 
disobeying  it.  What  happened  to  Chinese  members  of 
Council  who  spoke  out  more  boldly,  we  know.  Both 
Yung  Lu  and  Prince  Ching  are  Manchus  and  had  to 
swim,  no  doubt,  with  the  Manchu  tide  ;  but  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  decree  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
Manchu  element  from  the  Government,  those  two 
appear,  in  the  light  of  our  imperfect  information,  two  of 
the  least  objectionable  of  the  crowd. — Yours  truly, 

R.  S.  Gundry. 

THE   SULTAN'S  JUBILEE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  September,  1900. 

Sir, — As  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Turkish  Government  for  the  Armenian  massacres  has 
been  raised  in  your  columns,  you  will  perhaps  allow 
me  to  state  that,  having  frequently  conversed  on  this 
subject  with  English,  French  and  Italian  Consuls  in 
the  East,  I  never  heard  the  slightest  doubt  expressed 
on  the  matter. 

Further  than  this,  an  English  Consul  who  was  in 
Armenia  at  the  time  of  the  massacres,  assured  me 
that  he  and  the  Consuls  of  other  nations  had  informed 
beforehand  their  respective  Governments  that  the 
massacres  were  decided  on  and  would  soon  take  place. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Evelyn  Martinengo  Cesaresco. 


REVIEWS. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  FAUNA. 

"  Fauna  of  South  Africa.  The  Mammals  :  Vol.  I."  By 
W.  L.  Sclater.  London :  R.  H.  Porter.  1900. 
Two  vols.    j£i  xos.  net. 

IN  this  well-planned  and  well-written  volume  Mr. 
Sclater  has  furnished  a  clear  and  excellent  ac- 
count of  a  large  number  of  the  mammals  of  South 
Africa,  with  the  most  recent  information  upon  their 
habits  and  distribution.  Much  of  the  information 
concerning  the  primates,  ungulates  and  lesser  carnivora 
is  difficult  of  access  to  the  average  reader,  and  the 
present  volume  should  be  a  distinct  aid  to  the 
naturalist  and  sportsman.  With  the  completion  of 
the  second  volume,  promised  shortly,  a  valuable,  com- 
plete, and  up-to-date  handbook  on  South  African 
mammals  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  public.  Most  of 
the  illustrations  are  adequate.  An  excellent  biblio- 
graphy of  works  dealing  with  South  African  animals  from 
1686  downwards  is  given  ;  these  books  have  mani- 
festly been  closely  studied  by  the  author.  This  is  the 
second  volume  of  a  series  on  South  African  fauna,  the 
first  volume  dealing  with  birds.  As  Director  of  the 
Cape  Town  Museum  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  is  manifestly 
well  equipped  for  the  task  of  general  editor. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  past  the  wild  life  of 
South  Africa  has  been  the  wonder  and  the  delight  of 
succeeding  generations  of  sportsmen,  collectors,  and 
naturalists.  Sparrman,  Thunberg,  Paterson  and  Le 
Vaillant,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  began 
to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  animal 
life  with  which  the  Cape  settlements  teemed  ;  Barrow, 
Lichtenstein,  Burchell  and  Andrew  Smith  added  yet 
more  to  the  information  concerning  the  then  little 
known  lands  towards  the  Orange  and  their  marvellous 
fauna  ;  and  presently  it  became  the  fashion  for  British 
sportsmen  of  the  more  adventurous  type  to  exploit 
these  marvellous  regions  and  to  return  home  with 
extraordinary  trophies  and  yet  more  extraordinary 
accounts  of  the  great  game  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
clear  that  these  early  hunters  had  ample  reason  for  their 
enthusiasm.  The  country  in  which  an  unexampled 
fauna  had  for  thousands  of  years  made  their  home 
was  as  a  rule  singularly  healthy,  the  terrain  lay  for  the 
most  part  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
upon  the  high  and  bracing  plains  the  adventurer 
enjoyed  to  its  fullest  extent  the  pure  physical  delight  of 
a  free  and  absolutely  untrammelled  existence. 

The  English  hunters,  although  at  times  they  were  in 
their  eagerness  for  sport  somewhat  too  wasteful  in 
their  methods,  were,  after  all,  but  few  in  numbers  ; 
it  is  not  to  them  that  the  melancholy  decadence  of 
animal  life  in  South  Africa  is  due.  To  them  certainly 
is  not  to  be  attributed  the  disappearance  of  the  blaauw- 
bok  and  the  true  quagga,  the  almost  complete  extinction 
of  the  black  wildebeest,  the  white  rhinoceros,  and  the 
bontebok,  and  the  serious  depletion  of  the  once  innu- 
merable legions  of  elands,  blesbok,  hartebeest  and 
many  other  kinds  of  game.  The  South  African  Dutch 
must  of  course  always  remain  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  most  wasteful  and  it  may  be  said  wanton  de- 
struction of  wild  animal  life  which,  not  even  excepting 
the  case  of  the  bison  of  North  America,  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  Boers  have  of  course  been  assisted 
in  their  career  of  destruction  by  many  willing  hands. 
The  Griqua  bastards,  a  race,  half  Hottentot  half  Boer, 
who  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Orange  and  the 
present  site  of  Kimberley,  have  always  proved  them- 
selves singularly  keen  hunters  and  good  shots.  From 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  these  people 
have  been  foremost,  even  among  the  earlier  pioneers, 
in  penetrating  the  interior  and  destroying  the  game — 
especiallyelephants,  rhinoceros,  giraffes  and  hippopotami 
— recklessly  and  with  excessive  waste.  Traders  entered 
the  country  upon  the  heels  of  the  missionary  and  the 
pioneer — often  they  were  themselves  the  first  traversers 
of  virgin  veldt — and  guns  became  plentiful  among  the 
natives.  The  average  Bantu  sportsman,  although  he 
is  not  by  instinct  like  the  Griqua  and  the  Hottentot 
a  fairly  good  shot,  has  patience,  abundance  of  time, 
and  the  infinite  resource  born  of  a  thousand  years  of 
savage  hunting.    He  creeps  about  the  veldt,  waits  until 
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he  gets  a  certain  chance,  and  then  brings  down  his  game. 
Thus,  thanks  to  the  reckless  manner  in  which  firearms 
have  been  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Africa,  it  is  to 
the  native  gunner  that  in  South  Central  and  Central 
Africa  much  of  the  never-ending  waste  of  animal  life  is 
at  the  present  day  to  be  attributed.  The  Boers  have 
had  their  innings.  A  few  score  of  professional  hunters 
still  ply  their  careers  beyond  the  Limpopo,  but,  since 
the  seventies  and  eighties  the  average  Dutch  Afrikander 
has  ceased — from  the  very  fact  that  the  business  was 
not  worth  powder  and  lead — to  pursue  antelopes  and 
elephants  for  their  hides  and  ivory.  The  principal 
destroyer  of  animal  life  in  the  far  interior  of  Africa  is,  it 
is  to  be  repeated,  at  the  present  time  the  native  gunner, 
before  whose  weapon,  carried  persistently  and  patiently, 
day  after  day,  the  game  continues  to  vanish  like  snow 
before  the  sunshine. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  frightful  waste  of  feral  life  which 
has  taken  place  in  South  Africa  during  the  last  seventy- 
five  years,  we  are  reminded  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Sclater's  present  volume  that  the  game  to  be  found 
between  the  Cape  and  the  Zambesi  are  still  pretty 
numerous.  Mr.  Sclater  has  chosen  as  his  northern 
limits  the  Cunene  River  and  the  Zambesi ;  south  of 
these  boundaries,  it  is  to  be  seen,  from  a  perusal 
of  "  Mammals  of  South  Africa,"  that  the  catalogue  of 
animals  yet  remaining  is  by  no  means  a  despicable  one. 
Even  in  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal,  fair  numbers  of  antelope  and  plenty  of 
leopards  and  the  lesser  carnivora  are  yet  to  be  found. 
It  was  said  by  uninformed  people,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  South  African  War,  that  the  Boer  from  lack  of 
practice  had  lost  his  shooting  and  was  no  longer  the 
formidable  marksman  of  1881.  Those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Dutch  Afrikander  and  his  habits  knew 
very  differently.  The  average  back-country  Boer  has 
still  enough  game  upon  his  6,000-acre  farm,  in  the 
shape  of  springbok,  or  blesbok,  klipspringer,  rhebok, 
duyker  and  steenbok,  to  afford  him  plenty  of  practice. 
The  young  Dutch  lad  still  goes  out  with  a  cartridge 
or  two  as  did  his  forefathers  and  brings  in  his  head  of 
buck  when  required.  And  the  long  and  grievous  list 
of  our  killed  and  wounded  during  the  present  campaign, 
especially  among  officers,  shows  that  with  the  rifle  much 
of  the  cunning  and  skill  of  his  ancestors  yet  remains 
to  the  Dutch  Afrikander  of  igoo.  The  springbok  alone, 
that  marvellously  fecund  antelope,  although  very  large 
numbers  are  destroyed  each  year  in  various  parts  of 
South  Africa,  still  survives  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
afford  the  finest  rifle  practice  in  the  world.  In  Cape 
Colony,  south  of  the  Orange  River,  for  instance,  in  the 
arid  deserts  of  the  old  Bushmanland  country,  within 
the  present  colonial  divisions  of  Little  Namaqualand, 
Calvinia,  Prieska,  and  Carnarvon,  these  fleet  and  fertile 
antelopes  are  found  in  astonishing  numbers  and  are  shot 
annually  by  the  rude  frontier  Boers  of  those  regions  to 
the  tune  of  thousands  of  head. 

Mr.  Sclater  furnishes  some  of  the  most  recent  in- 
formation concerning  these  animals  south  of  the  Orange 
River.  The  great  trek-bokken,  a  periodical  migration, 
formerly  to  be  observed  over  the  whole  of  the  central 
Karroo  country,  is  still  to  be  witnessed  in  this  portion 
of  Cape  Colony.  In  1896,  for  instance,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Prieska  and  Hope  Town  divisions  the 
trekking  springboks  completely  covered  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  their  numbers  being  estimated 
"at  the  very  lowest  computation"  at  500,000  head! 
"  During  the  trek  an  enormous  destruction  takes 
place  ;  all  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  their  people 
turn  out  and  kill  thousands,  the  skins  are  cured 
and  the  flesh  made  into  1  biltong,'  or  sun-dried 
and  cured  meat,  for  future  consumption.  In  addition 
to  their  human  foes  the  herds  are  followed  by  various 
wild  carnivores,  leopards,  hunting-dogs,  hyamas  and 
jackals,  and  even  strange  antelopes  are  carried  along 
with  the  flood  ;  Mr.  Cronwright  Schreiner,  on  the 
occasion  above  alluded  to,  heard  of  the  appearance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  three  hartebcests  and  a  koodoo, 
animals  which  have  been  unknown  in  these  parts  for 
many  years."  It  will  be  evident  from  this  account  of 
trekking  springboks  in  1896  that  the  back-country 
Boers  even  of  Cape  Colony  still  find  plenty  of  occupa- 
tion for  their  rifles,  although  the  game  they  shoot  is 
neither  so  important  nor  so  valuable  as  of  yore. 


The  fact  is  that  travellers  to  Kimberley  and  Johannes- 
burg, hurrying  north  by  train  and  seeing  little  wild  life 
in  the  Karroo  and  grass  veldt  along  the  line  of  rail,  bring 
back  the  report  that  the  game  of  South  Africa  has  dis- 
appeared. This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Much  of 
the  once  teeming  feral  life  has  been  sadly  reduced,  some 
few  species  exterminated  altogether ;  but  a  considerable 
number  of  animals  yet  linger  ;  these,  if  decently  pre- 
served, will  suffice  the  fair  and  intelligent  sportsman  for 
generations  yet  to  come.  In  Cape  Colony,  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  for  example,  are  to  be  found  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  elephant,  mountain  zebra,  buffalo,  ostrich, 
leopard,  cheetah,  hunting-dog,  hyaena,  jackal,  koodoo, 
gemsbok,  hartebeest,  reedbuck,  vaal  and  rooi  rhebok, 
springbok,  klipspringer,  bushbuck,  duyker,  steenbok, 
grysbok,  oribi,  and  bluebuck.  Of  these  elephant,  zebra 
and  buffalo  are  scarce,  gemsbok  and  hartebeest  only  to 
be  found  in  the  deserts  towards  the  Orange  River  and 
koodoo  in  a  few  localities  of  the  eastern  and  midland 
provinces.  Most  of  the  remaining  antelopes  are  fairly 
plentiful.  Leopards  it  may  be  noted  are  quite  com- 
mon from  within  a  score  or  so  miles  of  Cape  Town  all 
over  Cape  Colony — too  common,  indeed,  for  farmers, 
among  whose  flocks  and  herds  they  commit  much 
havoc.  The  lion  has,  as  Mr.  Sclater  points  out, 
vanished  from  Africa  south  of  the  Orange  River  for 
many  years  past.  Its  southern  range,  however,  still 
remains  not  far  from  that  river  and  the  author  seems  to 
be  unaware  that  so  lately  as  1893,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Upington,  a  lion  was  killed  and  its  companion,  a 
lioness,  wounded  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Orange. 
These  lions  had  followed  and  attacked  some  oxen  while 
drinking  at  the  river.  This,  as  far  as  the  present  writer 
is  aware,  is  quite  the  most  southerly  occurrence  of  the 
lion  for  many  years  past.  The  Orange  River  is,  how- 
ever, a  wild  and  very  little  known  region  and  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  to  this  hour  a  few  lions  still  find  safe 
harbourage  along  its  northern  banks.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  from  Mr.  Sclater  that  one  of  these  fierce  felidae 
was  killed  at  Springs,  near  Johannesburg,  so  recently 
as  1897,  while  another  was  reported  near  Heidelberg, 
south  of  Johannesburg,  in  1898.  The  lion  is,  however, 
now  seldom  heard  of  in  the  Transvaal  except  in  the 
wilder  and  less  settled  country  to  the  north-west  and 
north-east.  Mr.  Sclater  records  the  true  or  mountain 
zebra  in  Damaraland.  It  may  interest  him  to  know 
that  Mr.  G.  W.  Penrice,  an  English  hunter,  has 
recently  established  its  occurrence  in  the  province  of 
Mossamedes,  Portuguese  West  Africa.  In  this  locality, 
curiously  enough,  the  mountain  zebra  appears  to  fre- 
quent open  plains  with  some  persistency. 


OLDEST  BOOKS. 

"Oldest   Books  in  the   World."     By   Isaac  Myer. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.     1900.    30s.  net. 

MR.  MYER  has  been  a  diligent  student,  if  not  of 
the  original  Egyptian  texts,  at  all  events  of  the 
translations  of  them  given  by  Egyptian  scholars.  And 
it  is  these  texts,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  ancient 
Egyptian  religion,  that  he  means  by  the  "  Oldest  Books 
in  the  World."  In  a  large  and  handsome  volume  he 
has  published  the  best  and  most  recent  translations  of 
them,  with  elaborate  introductions  and  learned  notes. 
Nor  has  he  contented  himself  with  publishing  one 
translation  only  where  different  scholars  have  worked  at 
the  same  text.  The  various  translations  have  been 
compared  together,  and  where  they  differ  the  several 
renderings  have  been  set  side  by  side.  The  reader  may 
thus  feel  assured  that  he  has  before  him  all  that  the 
best  Egyptian  scholarship  of  the  day  can  do  towards 
throwing  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  religious  and 
ethical  records  of  ancient  Egypt.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, accept  Mr.  Myer's  narrow  definition  of  the  term 
"book."  He  confines  it  to  whatever  is  written  "  with 
the  brush  or  reed,  or  some  other  kind  of  pen."  He 
would  thus  exclude  the  whole  of  ancient  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  literature  from  the  right  to  be  regarded 
as  consisting  of  books.  How,  moreover,  would  he 
deal  with  a  law-book,  one  copy  of  which  is  engraved 
on  stone,  while  another  is  written  with  a  pen  ?  Is  it 
to  be  called  a  book  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the 
other  ?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  accident  of 
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being  written  in  a  particular  way  that  constitutes  a 
book,  but  its  literary  character  and  contents.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Myer  may  have  been  uneasily  conscious  of  this 
himself,  since  he  has  omitted  the  definite  article  in  the 
title  of  his  own  volume. 

Putting  aside  this  preliminary  question  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  his  book.  It  is  useful  and  well 
arranged.  The  general  public  will  find  in  it  all  they 
want  to  know  about  the  religious  literature  of  ancient 
Egypt  along  with  frequent  references  to  noteworthy 
authorities,  and  even  the  Egyptologist  will  be  glad  of 
a  work  in  which  the  divergent  opinions  and  renderings 
of  his  colleagues  are  methodically  tabulated.  The  old 
texts  are  treated  in  chronological  order.  Mr.  Myer 
begins  with  the  Book  of  Kagemna,  which  was  composed 
in  the  time  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  and  which  has  been 
partially  preserved  in  the  Papyrus  Prisse  (written  in  the 
time  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty)  which  is  now  in  the 
Louvre.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  rules  for  good 
manners,  like  the  books  of  "  Etiquette"  in  the  present 
day:  "If  thou  sittest  at  meat  with  common  people," 
says  Kagemna,  "appear  to  desire  not  the  food  that 
thou  lovest."  "If  thou  art  drinking  with  a  wine- 
bibber  take  what  he  offers  for  it  will  please  his  heart." 
The  larger  part  of  the  Papyrus,  however,  is  occupied 
with  the  Proverbs  of  Ptah-hotep  who  dedicated  his  book 
to  King  Assa  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty.  It  is  a  treatise 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  was 
written  when  Ptah-hotep  was  an  old  man  who  had  had 
a  long  experience  of  life.  The  proverbs  display  a  healthy 
spirit  of  common-sense  and  worldly  prudence  ;  honesty 
is  inculcated  as  being  the  better  policy,  and  obedience 
to  authority  is  made  the  first  of  virtues.  "  Bend  thy 
back,"  we  are  told,  "before  thy  superior."  .  .  . 
"  Teach  the  people  to  render  homage  to  a  great  man." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  risen  from  a  low  to  a 
high  estate  he  must  not  be  haughty  and  supercilious  : 
"  Thou  art  become  only  the  overseer  of  the  blessings  of 
God.  Put  not  behind  thee  the  neighbour  who  is  thy 
fellow-creature  ;  be  to  him  as  a  companion."  Above 
all,  bad  temper  should  be  avoided,  temperance  should 
be  cultivated,  and  the  wife  tenderly  treated.  But 
Ptah-hotep  already  laments  the  "good  old  times;" 
things  were  not  what  they  had  been,  and,  if  M.  Virey's 
translation  is  right,  the  system  of  competitive  examina- 
tion had  already  been  introduced.  The  Proverbs  of 
Ptah-hotep  are  followed  by  the  Papyrus  of  Ani  which 
transports  us  to  the  Egypt  of  the  New  Empire.  Like 
the  Proverbs  it  is  ethical  rather  than  religious,  but 
it  is  the  ethics  of  a  society  which  has  long  since  out- 
grown its  youth  and  has  come  to  realise  that  there 
is  an  intimate  relation  between  religion  and  morality. 
His  keynote  is  to  be  found  in  the  maxim  which  is 
translated  by  Chabas  :  "Give  thyself  to  God;  keep 
thyself  continually  for  God,  and  let  to-morrow  be 
like  to-day  !  Let  thy  eye  consider  the  acts  of  God  ; 
it  is  He  who  smites  him  who  is  smitten."  The  naive 
utilitarianism  of  an  earlier  age  has  made  way  for  a 
morality  which  is  based  on  the  duty  man  owes  to  the 
gods,  of  whom  it  is  said  :  "The  god  of  this  land  is  in 
the  light  above  the  firmament,  and  his  emblems  (or 
forms)  are  upon  the  earth  ;  it  is  to  them  that  worship 
is  rendered  daily."  Egyptian  thought  has  become 
steeped  in  that  semi-religious  atmosphere  with  which 
we  are  generally  accustomed  to  associate  it. 

After  the  Papyrus  of  Ani  Mr.  Myer  gives  us  the 
Leyden  Papyrus,  and  then  the  cxxv  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead — the  burial  service  of  the  Egyptians 
— which  contains  the  so-called  Negative  Confession. 
It  is  in  this  Negative  Confession  that  the  pre-Christian 
religion  of  Egypt  reaches  its  highest  level.  The  Paradise 
of  Osiris  was  to  be  attained  only  by  those  who  could 
prove  before  the  dread  judges  of  the  dead  that  they  had 
lived  righteously  in  this  present  world  in  thought,  word 
and  deed.  "  I  have  not  done  wrong  to  men,"  the  dead 
man  was  called  upon  to  declare,  "  I  have  not  uttered 
lies ;  I  have  never  made  the  workman  exceed  his 
allotted  task  ;  I  have  not  caused  hunger  or  weeping ;  I 
have  not  killed  ;  1  have  not  committed  adultery  ;  I  have 
not  stolen  in  secret  ;  I  have  not  diminished  the  weight 
of  the  balance  ;  I  have  not  been  an  informer  ;  I  have 
not  seized  another's  land  ;  I  have  not  been  a  man  of 
anger  ;  I  have  not  cursed  or  stirred  up  strife  ;  I  have 
not  caused  a  slave  to  be  ill  treated  by  his  master." 


The  negative  confession  in  its  various  forms  is 
followed  by  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  weighing  of 
the  soul  in  the  balance  of  truth  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Osiris,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
representations  of  it  from  the  papyri  and  monuments. 
This  weighing  of  the  heart,  which  the  Egyptians 
believed  to  be  the  seat  of  conscience,  eventually  made 
its  way  from  Egypt  to  mediaeval  Europe,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  appears  in  several  judgment  scenes  depicted 
on  the  walls  of  churches.  It  is  one  of  the  points  in 
which  the  religious  art  of  Christianity  can  be  traced 
back  to  that  of  ancient  Egypt.  Mr.  Myer  believes  that 
a  good  deal  of  Christian  dogma  and  ritual  can  also  be 
traced  back  to  the  same  source,  and  in  his  Introduction 
he  even  suggests  that  Christ  may  have  studied  in  Egypt 
and  there  learned  many  of  the  Egyptian  doctrines 
during  the  period  of  His  life  which  intervened  between 
His  twelfth  and  thirtieth  years.  But  he  wisely  keeps 
all  such  speculations  in  the  background,  and  though  we 
may  suspect  that  his  book  has  been  written  with  the 
primary  object  of  illustrating  them,  they  are  never 
obtruded  upon  the  reader.  The  Egyptologists  are 
allowed  to  tell  their  own  tale,  and  the  facts  they  have 
to  tell  us  are  accurately  recorded.  But  it  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Myer  should  write  such  abominable  English,  and 
that  his  printer  should  have  made  it  worse  by  an 
eccentric  system  of  punctuation. 


THE  STORY  OF  PARIS. 

"  Paris."    By^ilaire  Belloc.    London  :  Arnold.  1900. 
7s.  6d. 

ONCE  again  has  the  brilliant  biographer  of  Danton 
found  a  congenial  subject.  Yet  hardly  can  Mr. 
Belloc's  study  of  Paris  have  satisfied  his  own  ideal. 
Too  long  for  a  guide  book,  it  is  too  short  for  a  history. 
This  is  the  story  of  Paris  and  it  stops  short  of  the 
Revolution  !  Still  Mr.  Belloc  has  so  done  his  task  that 
we  trust  many  of  our  countrymen  may  be  induced  to 
follow  under  his  guidance  the  story  of  the  city  which 
is  and  has  been  throughout  our  history  at  once  the 
meeting-place  of  North  and  South,  as  Vienna  is  of 
East  and  West.  The  "intelligent  foreigner,"  too, 
who  has  not  the  time  to  linger  over  his  records  for 
himself,  will  perhaps  find  here  a  key  to  the  mystery 
why  Paris  has  so  often  embodied  France  as  has  no 
capital  city  for  other  lands.  She  has  worked  out 
her  own  career  with  a  force  and  unity  of  purpose 
through  many  centuries  which  have  given  her  the 
characteristics  of  a  city  state  almost  more  than  those 
of  a  national  centre  and  yet  throughout  she  draws 
to  herself  the  energies  and  intellect  of  the  nation 
which  is  gradually  widening  and  consolidating  around 
her.  At  times  her  party  quarrels  show  the  blind 
unreason  and  personal  bitterness  of  the  family  feuds 
of  Florence  but  her  strongest  impulses  remain  national 
and  transform  and  fuse  the  separatist  instincts  of  a 
score  of  provinces.  And  more  than  this,  in  spite  of  a 
thousand  follies,  vices  and  blunders,  Paris  has  been, 
and  still  remains  (as  the  author  points  out),  the 
"  typical  city  of  Western  civilisation." 

Mr.  Belloc  is  very  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
Michelet  and  we  think  has  caught  from  his  master  the 
trick  of  generalising  which  adds  so  dangerous  a  charm 
to  French  historical  work.  But  the  readers  of  this 
volume  will  not  ask  for  the  detailed  results  of  research 
which  from  its  nature  it  could  not  supply.  He  has 
chosen,  and  reasonably,  to  found  his  story  of  Paris  on  her 
architectural  development  and  truly  enough  he  says  that 
Paris  was  not  made  by  commerce,  but  he  has  not  ade- 
quately rendered  the  immense  influence  on  her  story  of 
the  commercial  growth  of  the  city,  of  the  struggles 
between  the  ^chevins  and  the  pre'vot  des  marchands. 
He  devotes  a  few  pages  to  Etienne  Marcel  but  the 
burgher  politicians  throughout  her  history  played  a 
larger  part  in  Paris  than  might  be  gathered  from  these 
pages  up  to  the  time  when  the  murder  of  Jacques  de 
Flesselles  in  1789  gave  the  Revolution  the  opportunity 
to  establish  the  "  Mairie  "  of  modern  times,  the  centre 
of  that  dangerously  charged  entity,  the  Commune. 

The  architectural  basis  of  his  theme  Mr.  Belloc  has 
maintained  with  consistency  throughout  and  though  it 
has  debarred  him  from  following  up  many  points  of 
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great  importance,  it  has  enabled  him  to  give  his  book  a 
certain  symmetry  which  it  might  otherwise  have  lacked. 
After  all  Notre  Dame  is  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  Paris 
as  Victor  Hugo  perceived.  No  writer  can  hope  to  match 
his  picture  of  the  Paris  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  seen 
from  her  towers.  Standing  before  her  western  porch 
we  stand  in  the  centre  of  Julian's  capital  of  Gaul  as  we 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  Paris  of  the  Revolution. 
From  that  kernel  has  grown  outward  the  town  as  it 
was  known  to  Carlovingian,  Capetian,  Bourbon,  Valois 
and  Buonapartes.  Within  her  walls  three  Popes  in 
ages  widely  separated  have  conducted  high  functions. 
No  church,  not  even  S.  Peter's,  has  such  significance 
in  the  story  of  Western  Europe,  and  Westminster  is 
far  more  the  central  shrine  of  the  English  nation  than 
of  its  capital  city.  The  story  of  Notre  Dame  is  not 
only  in  a  very  special  sense  the  story  of  Paris  but  it 
also  touches  on  a  hundred  sides  the  whole  course  of 
European  history. 

We  could  have  wished  that  limitations  of  space  had 
not  deprived  the  author  of  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
a  more  detailed  picture  of  the  mediaeval  university  and 
its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  city  and  of  following  up 
the  story  of  that  institution.  As  it  is,  he  is  occupied 
with  the.  history  of  its  buildings,  its  colleges  and 
their  vicissitudes.  Still  he  appreciates  in  its  full 
significance  the  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  capital 
of  the  leading  university  of  France  and,  at  one  time, 
of  Europe,  the  university  where  Sigier  (not  "Suger" 
as  misprinted)  "  silogized  unwelcome  truths  "  and  drew 
Dante  to  hear  him  from  across  the  Alps. 

Mr.  Belloc  has  occasionally  allowed  the  impulse  to 
pen  an  effective  passage  to  run  away  with  him.  The 
"  inviolable  mystery"  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  no 
longer  exists.  As  we  demonstrated  some  months  ago, 
that  individual's  personality  is  well  known.  He  was 
one  Mattioli,  a  rascally  diplomatist  of  Mantua,  and  the 
tale  of  the  skeletons  found  chained  in  the  Bastile  is 
more  than  doubtful.  But  our  most  serious  criticism  of 
the  book  must  be  that  the  author  has  given  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  space  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We 
do  not  say  that  he  has  told  us  too  much  of  mediaeval 
Paris,  but  he  has  certainly  curtailed  unduly  his  sketch 
of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  Paris  of  Francis  I. 
and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  whose  streets  were  trodden 
by  Cellini,  in  whose  midst  the  Guises  and  the  Valois 
wove  their  plots  is  surely  not  the  Paris  the  reader 
would  have  him  treat  thus  scantily.  But  clearly  he  is 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  period.  May  we  suggest 
that  a  second  volume  should  be  devoted  to  the  last  four 
centuries  of  this  entrancing  story  ? 


THE  UNLUCKY  NUMBER. 

"Thirteen  Stories."    By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 
London  :  Heinemann.     1900.  65-. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM  is  not  altogether 
a  good  story-teller  :  indeed,  he  is  not  exactly  a 
story-teller  at  all.  He  has  a  remarkable  power  of  calling 
up  an  atmosphere,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  careless  enchant- 
ment. Riding  in  Brazil,  he  sees  "air  plants  upon  the 
trees  ;  oven-birds'  earthen,  gourd-like  nests  hanging 
from  boughs  ;  great  wasp  nests  in  the  hollows  of  the 
trunks  ;  scarlet  and  rose-pink  flamingoes  fishing  in  the 
shallow  pools  ;  nutrias  floating  down  the  streams,  their 
round  and  human-looking  heads  appearing  just  awash  ; 
and  the  dark  silent  channels  of  the  stagnant  back 
waters,  so  thickly  grown  with  water  weeds  that  by 
throwing  a  few  branches  on  the  top  a  man  may  cross 
his  horse."  Walking  on  the  rampart  gardens  in  Cadiz, 
he  suddenly  sees  the  River  Plate.  "The  gauchos, 
plains,  wild  horses,  the  stony  wastes,  the  ostriches  (the 
'  Alegria  del  Desierto')  came  up  before  me,  and  in 
especial  a  certain  sandy  pass  over  a  little  river  called 
the  Gualiyan  ;  the  sandy  dip,  the  metallic-looking  trees, 
the  greenish  river  with  the  flamingoes  and  white  herons 
and  the  black-headed  swans  ;  the  vultures  sitting 
motionless  on  the  dead  trees,  and  most  of  all  the  pene- 
trating scent  of  the  mimosa,  known  to  the  natives  as 
the  '  espinillo  de  olor.'  "  So  carelessly,  so  visibly,  does 
he  call  up  the  atmosphere  of  places  that  he  has  known, 
always  odd,  out-of-the-way  places,  in  South  America, 


in  Africa,  pampas,  deserts,  great  woods,  rivers,  the 
sea-coast,  the  sea.  Rambling  on,  in  a  winding  narra- 
tive which  is  more  like  something  spoken  than  some- 
thing written,  a  narrative  full  of  gesture,  interrupting 
itself,  going  on  again,  now  drowsy,  now  violent,  he 
tells  us  of  all  the  strange  people  whom  he  has 
come  across  for  an  hour,'  a  day,  a  week,  in  these 
strange  places,  because  "in  the  phantasmagoria  we 
call  the  world;  most  things  and  men  are  ghosts, 
or  at  the  best  but  ghosts  of  ghosts,  so  vaporous  and 
unsubstantial  that  they  scarcely  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
grass.  That  which  is  most  abiding  with  us  is  the 
recollection  of  the  past,"  and  it  is  these  recollections  of 
the  past  which  he  tells  over  for  our  entertainment,  with 
an  almost  coquettish  disdain  of  our  attention.  The 
charm  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  the  writing,  not  of  a 
literary  man,  but  of  an  adventurer,  to  whom  the  world 
is  more  interesting  than  books,  who  indeed  knows 
books  well,  but  the  world  better.  It  is  full  of  sym- 
pathy with  life,  where  life  is  reduced  to  its  perhaps 
simplest  and  certainly  wildest  elements.  A  dreamer 
with  a  passion  for  action,  one  whose  dreams  are  action, 
yet  whose  actions  are  certainly  for  the  most  part 
dreams,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  brings  a  touch  of 
the  Elizabethan  spirit  into  contemporary  life,  urgent,  un- 
practical, haughty,  at  war  with  the  world,  yet  loving 
the  world  for  its  own  sake.  He  has  all  the  sympathy 
of  what  is  really  indifference,  as  he  goes  on  his  way 
interested  by  everyone,  stopping  for  no  one,  a  wanderer 
with  so  many  purposes  as  to  be  without  a  purpose,  Don 
Quixote  with  something  of  the  humorous  soul  of  Sancho 
Panza.  Such  a  book  as  this  gives  one  a  kind  of  animal 
pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  sea-wind  blowing  through 
one's  hair  or  rain  falling  under  sunlight.  If  one  has  ever 
travelled,  suffering  the  delights  of  hardship,  if  Spain 
and  Spanish  things  have  any  fascination  for  one,  if  one 
cares  for  the  sea,  for  horses,  for  palm-trees,  oranges- 
groves,  and  the  sun,  then  these  "Thirteen  Stories" 
will  bring  back  many  recollections.  For  they  stir 
memory  precisely  as  the  memory  of  the  old  Spaniard  in 
Brazil  is  stirred  in  one  of  their  pages.  "The  country 
pleased  him,  and  though  he  had  an  orange  garden  of 
some  three  acres  in  extent,  though  palms,  mameyes 
aqd  bananas  grew  around  his  door,  he  mourned  for 
chestnuts,  which  he  remembered  in  his  youth,  and  said 
he  recollected  eating  them  whilst  in  Navarre,  and  that 
they  were  better  than  all  the  fruit  in  Brazil  ;  thinking, 
like  Naaman,  that  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,  were  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel ;  or 
perhaps  moved  in  some  mysterious  way*by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  chestnut  forests,  the  old,  grey  stone- 
roofed  houses,  and  the  wind  whistling  through  the  pine 
woods  of  some  wild  valley  of  Navarre."  Some  indeed, 
and  among  the  best,  "The  Gold  Fish,"  "  Sidi  bu 
Zibbala,"  for  example,  give  us  a  glimpse  into  primitive 
natures  which  few  of  us  can  ever  have  come  so  close  to 
before.  Of  such  natures  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  is 
the  interpreter,  seeming  to  have  found  his  own  way 
into  their  secrets  by  some  stealthy  side-entrance,  of 
which  he  alone  has  the  key. 


THE  VOICE  OF  OUIDA. 

"Critical    Studies."     By  Ouida.     London:  Unwin, 
1900.    ys.  6d. 

'"PHIS  book,  called  "  Critical  Studies,"  is  not  in  any 
-*-  sense  critical  ;  it  is  the  voice  of  Ouida  crying  in 
the  wilderness  Do  not  expect  in  it  any  of  the  qualities 
of  the  essayist  who  is  really  an  essayist :  his  urbanity, 
his  logic,  his  gentle  persuasiveness,  his  elasticity  of 
conviction,  his  mental  aloofness.  Do  not  expect  careful 
writing,  nor  be  surprised  at  such  a  sentence  as  this  : 
"  Nowhere  are  the  portraiture  and  analysis  of  man  so 
ably  depicted  as  in  a  fine  novel."  Expect  passion,  con- 
tradiction, many  fine  furies,  much  injustice,  some 
ignorance  and  more  prejudice  ;  but  expect,  for  you  will 
find,  along  with  this,  love  of  humanity,  love  of  animals, 
love  of  beauty,  in  nature  and  in  art.  Ouida  is  a  woman, 
and,  in  her  way,  a  woman  of  letters  ;  she  has  part  of 
the  temperament  of  the  artist,  with  an  impatience  too 
indiscriminate  to  be  really  artistic,  an  uncultured, 
human  impatience  which  is  often  mere  poltishness. 
She  loves  beauty,  but  she  loves  it  as  a  savage  might 
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love  it  ;  she  loves  humanity,  but  she  cannot  stop  to 
understand  it.  She  has  her  own  way  of  looking-  at  the 
world,  a  warm,  generous  way  of  feeling  what  is  noble 
and  picturesque  in  it ;  but  she  has  never  understood 
that  wise  little  cold  word  of  the  observer,  that  there  is 
only  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Her 
novels,  which  were  once  thought  not  quite  proper,  are 
really  absurdly  moral  :  virtue  is  always  so  very  white 
in  them,  and  vice  so  very  black.  She  has  never  drawn 
a  quite  recognisable  human  being,  because  she  has 
never  been  able  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  any  action, 
any  emotion,  or  any  temperament.  She  "spoils" 
her  nice  people,  as  a  too  affectionate  mother  spoils 
her  children,  by  never  seeing  what  would  be  good 
for  them,  only  what  they  would  like.  Ah,  how 
lavishly  she  heaps  all  the  spoils  of  the  world  on  those 
nice  people ;  or  (it  is  for  the  same  reason)  all  the 
agonies  of  martyrdom  !  To  be  at  once  Hercules  and 
Adonis,  a  millionaire  and  a  genius,  adorable  and  adored  : 
to  her  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  all  that.  It 
ought  to  be  so  :  therefore  it  is.  And  the  wicked  people 
have  no  less  genius  and  no  less  opportunities  for  being 
magnificently  wicked.  This  is  idealism,  and  if  idealism 
is  a  danger  in  a  novel,  it  is  a  delightful  quality  in  a 
book  which  is  a  cry  and  not  an  analysis.  Writing 
about  d'Annunzio,  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  the  brothers 
Rosny,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  Ouida  shows  herself 
a  very  bad  critic,  but  she  says,  incidentally,  things 
which  are  well  worth  saying,  things  which  other 
people  are  too  cool  and  too  balanced  and  too  in- 
different to  say.  And  when  she  comes  to  write 
of  "The  Ugliness  of  Modern  Life,"  "  The  Quality  of 
Mercy,"  and  the  destruction  of  Venice,  she  tells  the 
truth  in  almost  every  sentence,  truth  which  is  needed, 
bitter  truth  which  will  probably  do  no  good,  because  it 
is  so  true  in  its  indictment  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ouida's  tendency  towards  exaggeration  is  so  strong, 
that  she  would  exaggerate  anything  in  which  exaggera- 
tion was  possible  ;  but  there  are  facts  which  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  It  is  part  of  our  social  system  to  deny 
whatever  makes  us  uneasy  ;  we  deny,  but  we  know 
that  we  are  denying  the  truth.  Here  and  there  some- 
one is  courageous  enough  to  say  :  "  I  know  that  I  am 
denying  the  truth,  because,  I  think  the  truth  ought  not 
to  be  told."  But  for  the  most  part  we  prevaricate. 
There  is  then  no  exaggeration  in  the  charges  of 
cruelty,  dull  materialism,  indifference  to  beauty,  in- 
difference to  human  life,  neglect  of  whatever  makes 
life  worth  living,  which  Ouida  hurls  against  the  fixed 
self-satisfaction  of  the  average  Englishman  and  the 
average  Italian.  Every  one  of  these  people  knows 
that  war  is  a  survival  of  barbarism,  that  cruelty  to 
an  animal  is  morally  worse  than  cruelty  to  a  human 
being,  because  it  is  a  deeper  sin  against  honour,  that 
the  destruction  of  a  beautiful  thing  for  the  sake  of 
private  advantage  is  a  theft  from  all  humankind  ;  but 
what  influence  has  this  knowledge  upon  action?  None. 
The  world  may  not  be  any  worse  than  it  has  usually 
been,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  getting  more 
vulgar.  Now  vulgarity  is  more  harmful  than  vice, 
if  only  because  vice  may  be  cured,  but  not  vulgarity. 
Vulgarity  is  the  state  of  being  dead,  and  a  vulgar 
person  is  simply  a  living  body  with  a  dead  soul.  In 
Italy,  materialism  is  not  less  active  because  it  has 
only  a  nation,  and  not  an  empire,  to  ravage.  Venice 
is  disappearing,  Rome  is  becoming  more  and  more 
like  Birmingham,  the  Italian  lakes  are  being  used 
to  feed  factories.  The  modern  Italian  is  almost 
more  destitute  of  the  sense  of  beauty  than  the 
modern  Englishman  :  if  he  is  a  nobleman  he  sells  his 
pictures  by  stealth  ;  if  he  is  a  senator  he  advocates  the 
damming  up  of  the  Calli  in  Venice ;  if  he  is  a  private 
citizen  he  votes  for  every  speculation  which  will  make  a 
little  money  out  of  the  destruction  of  a  little  beauty. 
"The  chief  creation  of  modern  life,"  says  Ouida,  "is 
the  Cad  ;  he  is  an  exclusively  modern  manufacture,  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  poorest  slave  in  Hellas, 
the  meanest  fellah  in  Egypt,  the  humblest  pariah  in 
Asia  was  a  gentleman  beside  him.  The  cad  is  the 
entire  epitome,  the  complete  blossom  and  fruit  in  one, 
of  what  we  are  told  is  an  age  of  culture."  It  is 
against  this  dominion  of  the  cad  that  Ouida's  voice  is 
heard  crying  in  the  wilderness  ;  a  somewhat  shrill  voice, 
telling  necessary  and  unpleasant  truths. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  New  Order."    By  Oswald  Crawfurd.  London: 
Grant  Richards,     igoo.  6s. 

It  is  always  hazardous  for  a  novelist  to  explain  in 
his  preface  the  theory  of  his  art.  If  the  individual 
novel  does  not  please,  the  theory  will  be  condemned  by 
the  crowd.  Mr.  Crawfurd  thinks  that  the  romance  has 
been  perverted  by  the  drama,  just  as,  according  to  our 
young  lions  of  art  criticism,  painting  has  been  corrupted 
by  literature.  He  will  have  none  of  your  five-act  melo- 
dramas with  incidental  music  :  he  harks  back  to  what 
he  styles  the  "  processional  "  novel,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment in  his  passage  through  life  of  the  central  figure. 
But,  since  we  live  in  an  unromantic  age,  instead  of  a 
Hero  he  would  trace  the  procession  of  an  Idea  :  for  his 
Gil  Bias  or  Tom  Jones  he  takes  the  Doctrine  of  Pro- 
tection. Protection  is  certainly  more  respectable  than 
Tom  Jones,  and,  we  agree,  more  practical  than  Don 
Quixote.  But  you  cannot  have  Protection  without 
Protectionists,  and — we  live  in  an  unromantic  age. 
Wherefore  melodrama  invidiously  raises  its  horrid 
head  in  these  very  pages.  But  the  story  is  quite  out 
of  the  beaten  track  :  like  its  characters,  it  is  literally 
eccentric.  Curiously  enough,  the  net  result  of  all  these 
theories  is  the  production  of  a  book  closely,  though 
perhaps  unwittingly,  modelled  on  the  novels  of  Thomas 
Love  Peacock.  But  Peacock  remains  unapproachably 
supreme. 

"  Brothers  of  the  Chain."  By  George  Griffith.  London  : 
F.  V.  White,     igoo.  6s. 

Around  the  rather  cleverly  conceived  idea  of  an 
international  society  of  ex-convicts  working  secretly 
and  directed  by  "  an  enemy  of  society"  whose  wealth 
is  vast  and  whose  identity  is  veiled  the  author  of 
"Briton  and  Boer"  has  woven  a  story  of  the  most 
sensational  type.  The  Brotherhood  owns  a  marvellous 
armed  yacht  which  is  used  to  aid  the  escape  of  criminals 
from  New  Caledonia  and  to  plunder  and  sink  liners  on 
the  high  seas.  Life  is  usually  held  cheap  in  this  class 
of  novel.  But  Mr.  Griffith  out-Herods  the  Herods  of 
his  kind  in  reckless  effusion  of  blood.  Thousands  of 
lives  are  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  plant  an  escaped 
forger  and  assassin  in  the  shoes  of  his  blameless  twin 
brother,  a  French  marquis  who  has  expectations  of  an 
English  title.  It  may  not  be  fair  to  expect  the  compiler 
of  "  shockers  "  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  prob- 
able ;  but  Mr.  Griffith  makes  far  more  than  ordinary 
demands  upon  our  credulity. 

"The   Flower   of  the  Flock."     By  W.   E.  Norris. 
London  :  Nisbet.    igoo.  6s. 

Mr.  Norris  has  a  great  gift  of  characterisation,  but 
he  does  not  select  interesting  characters.  He  gives  us 
the  impression  of  being  bored  with  them  and  their 
doings  almost  from  the  outset,  and  he  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  his  readers  are  sometimes  inclined  to  join  in 
his  yawn.  His  "  flower  of  the  flock  "  is  a  good-looking, 
mean,  well-meaning  egotist,  whom  all  his  friends  and 
relations  conspire  to  spoil.  The  heroine  is  a  very 
unsympathetic,  lifelike  American  widow  who  snubs  the 
flower  of  the  flock  mercilessly,  often  vulgarly,  through- 
out the  book  and  crowns  her  contempt  by  consenting  to 
marry  him  in  the  end.  The  worthy  minor  characters 
are  less  real  and  Mr.  Norris  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  contempt  for  them.  This  book  will  certainly  not 
enlarge  his  circle  of  readers,  but  may  satisfy  those  who 
appreciate  his  calm,  unemotional  narratives. 

"The  World's   Slow  Stain."     By  Harold  Vallings. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.     igoo.  6s. 

This  is  an  unnecessary  novel,  which  reads  like  a 
resurrection  pie  of  half  the  fiction  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  We  find  the  parvenu  squire,  the  female  Pharisee, 
the  scapegrace  who  becomes  a  baronet,  the  frail  lock- 
keeper's  daughter,  the  jealous  young  keeper  with 
murderous  propensities,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  From 
time  to  time  one  puppet  saves  another  puppet  from 
drowning  and  the  scapegrace  baronet  plays  Helot  as  a 
gambler  and  drunkard.  For  the  amusement  of  the 
gallery  a  colourless  major  walks  across  the  stage  and 
says  "  Wha'-a'-a' ?  "  because  he  is  too  lazy  to  finish  his- 
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sentences.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  the  author  is 
terribly  well-meaning,  yet  never  succeeds  in  arousing 
a  particle  of  interest  in  his  (or  more  probably  her) 
mechanical  work. 

"The   Strong   Arm."     By   Robert   Barr.  London: 
Methuen.    1900.  6s. 

In  this  volume  of  short  stories  Mr.  Barr  continues  to 
work  to  some  profit  the  vein  opened  in  "Countess 
Tekla."  While  he  hardly  succeeds  in  recreating  the 
atmosphere  in  which  robber  barons  of  the  Rhine  moved, 
he  has  certainly  the  knack  of  putting  adventurous  gests 
agreeably  on  paper.  The  story  called  "The  Strong 
Arm  "  is  dramatic,  and  there  is  a  grim  humour  in  some 
of  the  others.  Thus  while  the  volume  is  not  one  of 
distinction,  it  is  such  a  book  as  a  writer  with  some 
reputation  may  justifiably  publish  by  way  of  parergon. 
And  parerga  of  this  kind  are  excellently  adapted  for 
holiday  reading. 

"The  Minister's  Guest."    By  Isabella  Smith,    London  : 
Unwin.     1900.  6s. 

This  novel  bears  evidence  of  much  painstaking  in  its 
composition,  but  the  result  leaves  on  the  reader  a  sense 
of  oppression.  There  are,  with  one  exception  perhaps, 
no  characters  of  interest  in  the  book,  although  the 
author  must  have  set  to  work  with  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  character  novel  for  there  is  little  or  no 
incident.  The  pretty  bits  in  the  book  (of  which 
there  are  but  few)  relate  to  a  kind  and  cheery  blind  lady, 
but  she  has  no  part  to  play  in  the  story. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  J.  M.  Barrie  and  his  Books  :  Biographical  and  Critical 
Studies."  By  J.  A.  Hammerton.  London :  Marshall. 
1900.  $s. 

Year  by  year  the  penalties  of  celebrity  increase,  and  the  bio- 
grapher whether  fulsome  or  candid  is  more  and  more  to  be 
dreaded.  Till  a  little  while  ago  he  was  only  a  posthumous 
terror,  perhaps  an  early  instalment  of  purgatory,  but,  so  far  as 
this  world  knew  and  saw,  afflicting  only  the  survivors.  Nowa- 
days he  pursues  his  ravages  upon  the  living,  and  no  con- 
spicuous person  can  count  upon  ten  years  of  immunity.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Barrie,  to  do  him  scant  justice,  is  one  of  the  least  obtru- 
sive among  literary  personages,  yet  this  trait  is  no  protection 
and  a  gentleman  who  has,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  not  even  a 
common  acquaintance  with  him  sets  to  work  to  gratify  public 
curiosity.  Mr.  Hammerton  explains  his  qualifications  by 
stating  that  he  is  a  "  brither  Scot "  and  has  edited  a  paper  in 
Nottingham  where  Mr.  Barrie  began  his  journalistic  career. 
That  the  book  needs  an  apology  he  is  aware,  but  only  because 
captious  critics  may  hold  that  "  it  implies  the  elevation  of  its  sub- 
ject to  the  rank  of  a  classic."  Mr.  Hammerton  may  be  easy  ; 
nobody  will  accuse  him  of  conferring  a  rank  upon  Mr.  Barrie. 
The  serious  question  is  whether  he  may  not  injure  a  really 
admirable  author  in  the  esteem  of  the  judicious  ;  and  the 
apology  which  he  alleges,  namely,  that  the  public  has  an  appe- 
tite for  "  literary"  gossip  about  living  authors  is  entirely  irrele- 
vant. In  our  opinion  such  a  book  as  he  has  written  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  statement  that  it  was  published  with  Mr. 
Barrie's  entire  approval  ;  and  we  are  extremely  glad  that  this 
justification  is  not  forthcoming.  There  is  however  nothing 
positively  offensive  in  the  work  except  the  insertion  of  one  story, 
for  the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Hammerton  wisely  does  not  vouch, 
but  gives  it  as  "  an  index  to  character."  Such  a  protest  against 
the  vanities  of  aristocratic  dinner  parties  would  prove  not 
"  courage  and  strength  of  will"  but  simple  boorishness.  What 
the  book  contains  is  a  mass  of  the  most  commonplace  criticism 
and  a  stringing  together  of  fragments,  some  autobiographical 
some  not,  from  Mr.  Barrie's  published  writings.  It  contains  also 
the  incidental  remark  that  "  a  dislike  to  being  fussed  about  "  is 
"  essentially  a  Scots  characteristic."  If  Mr.  Barrie  shares  this 
characteristic — as  we  can  well  believe — he  deserves  our  most 
sincere  condolence. 

"The  Third  Salisbury  Administration,  1895-1900."  By  H. 
Whates.    London  :  Vacher.    1 $s.  net. 

u  On  the  death  of  a  distinguished  man  it  is  customary,"  says 
Mr.  Whates,  "to  write  the  story  of  his  life.  Why  should  not  a 
'ike  narrative  be  produced  on  the  passing  of  a  ministry,  the  dis- 
solution of  a  parliament?"  Mr.  Whates  must  have  had  a  pre- 
vision long  since  of  the  General  Election.  His  book  apart  from 
appendices  contains  some  430  big  pages,  covering  the  doings 
pi  the  Government  in  foreign  polit  y,  in  colonial  administration, 
in  domestic  legislation.    Such  a  work  cannot  have  been  com- 


piled at  a  moment's  notice.  Vet  this  ample  record  sees  the 
light  within  a  week  of  the  signing  of  the  proclamation  dissolv- 
ing Parliament.  In  style  it  is  a  retrospect  pretty  much  on  the 
lines  of  the  survey  which  the  newspapers  publish  at  the  end  of 
each  session  and  each  year.  Some  of  Mr.  Whates'  views  must 
perhaps  be  accepted  with  caution,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
for  all  who  are  taking  part  in  the  present  struggle  and  will  conse- 
quently desire  repeatedly  to  refresh  their  memories  concerning 
the  Government's  work  in  South-East  Europe,  in  China,  in 
Africa,  and  at  Westminster  the  volume  will  be  of  service.  It 
has  two  drawbacks  as  a  work  of  reference.  It  is  bulky 
and  will  not  be  carried  about  very  easily,  and  it  has  no  index. 
The  chapter  headings  however  are  so  full  that  the  want  of  an 
index  will  not  be  as  seriously  felt  as  it  otherwise  might. 

"Ancient  and  Modern  Ships.  Part  I. — Wooden  Sailing  Ships." 
By  G.  C.  V.  Holmes.     London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

1 900.  4s. 

A  complete  history  of  shipping,  especially  war  vessels,  tracing 
their  evolution  from  the  craft  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  the  birth  of 
ironclads,  would  be  most  interesting  and  instructive.  Unfortu- 
nately the  records  of  early  shipping  are  very  meagre,  and  this 
prevails  up  to  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  Even  as  regards  such 
an  historic  craft  as  the  "  Great  Harry  "  confusion  exists,  and 
she  is  usually  mixed  up  with  another  vessel  the  "  Henri  Grace  a. 
Dieu."  Under  the  latter  name  more  than  one  ship  was  built, 
each  larger  than  its  predecessor,  until  we  come  to  that  more 
familiarly  known  as  the  "Great  Harry"  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
reign.  In  this  volume  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a 
brief  sketch  of  a  vast  subject  Mr.  Holmes  has  made  good  use 
of  the  scanty  materials  at  his  command  as  regards  the  progress 
of  shipping  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  should 
have  wished,  however,  that  the  development  of  our  better 
known  wooden  walls  beginning  with  the  Dutch  wars  and  ending 
with  Trafalgar  had  received  fuller  treatment.  As  much  if  not 
more  interest  is  attached  to  the  equipment  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  war  vessels.  In  this  volume  we  get  little  information  on 
the  subject  and  hence  as  a  manual  of  ancient  and  modern  ships 
it  is  deficient. 

"  L'Angleterre  et  l'lmperialisme."    Par  Victoi  Berard.    Paris  : 
Armand  Colin  et  Cie.    1900.  4f. 

The  author  has  composed  an  indictment  against  the  England' 
of  to-day  which  embodies  all  the  violence  and  virulence  of  the 
French  journalist  with  a  considerable  leaven  of  information 
regarding  the  defects  in  our  commercial  system  drawn  from 
the  perusal  of  many  Blue  Books.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the 
villain  of  the  drama  which  our  author  would  call  "  The  Down- 
fall of  England."  Birmingham  is  the  seat  of  his  power  and 
the  centre  of  opposition  to  this  malign  influence  is  Manchester, 
where  M.  Berard  would  persuade  himself  that  the  old 
Radicalism  still  reigns  supreme.  In  his  opinion  Imperialism  is 
an  adventure  of  force  and  fraud  into  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
launching  his  country  in  order  to  recover  the  lost  prosperity  of 
Birmingham.  His  grip  on  actualities  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  he  imagines  the  masters  of  industry  in  that  city  stroll 
down  to  their  offices  late  in  the  morning,  pass  the  afternoon  in 
playing  billiards,  and  try  to  grow  wickedly  rich  on  shares  in 
bubble  companies.  We  have  very  much  to  learn  from  Germany 
but  M.  Berard  is  too  anxious  to  prove  that  England's 
supremacy,  like  that  of  France,  has  vanished  to  make  him  a 
fair  judge.  His  eagerness  to  salute  the  rising  glories  of 
Germany  is  a  little  strange  even  in  a  French  Anglophobe. 

*  ====. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

Aires  Murcianos.    Por  Vicente  Medina.    Madrid  :  Bernardo- 
Rodriguez  Serra.    1900.    3  pesetas. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  justifiable  to  hope  that,  in  the 
person  of  Nunez  de  Arce,  Spam  had  discovered  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Quintana,  who  might  mature  into  a  poet  of  almost  the 
first  order  ;  but  these  expectations  have  been  signally  disap- 
pointed. The  number  of  Spanish  versifiers  increases  with' 
disconcerting  rapidity,  while  the  quality  of  their  work  is  in. 
inverse  ratio  to  its  quantity.  Campoamor  belongs  to  the  past, 
and,  since  Nunez  de  Arce  has  fallen  silent,  his  place  has  been 
taken  (but  not  filled)  by  Manuel  Reina,  Fedcrico  Balart, 
Salvador  Rueda  and  a  host  of  other  graceful  singers  who,  save 
in  a  few  happy  pieces,  scarcely  go  beyond  a  high  standard  of 
mediocrity.  What  Spain  lacks,  as  she  has  never  lacked  before, 
is  a  cause,  a  belief,  a  system.  Her  poets,  such  as  they  are,  have 
nothing  to  sing,  much  less  any  "  message  "  to  deliver.  The 
younger  generation  is  given  over  to  the  worship  of  strange 
foreign  idols  at  which  their  countrymen  stare  in  bewilderment. 
As  Espronccda  and  Zorrilla  reproduced  the  airs  and  graces  of 
Frencn  romanticism,  the  promising  young  men  in  Madrid  are 
mostly  symbolists,  decadents,  eccentrics  who  waste  their  talent 
upon  ineffective  ingenuities.  The  plain  truth  is  that  these  new 
methods,  adopted  by  a  small  cosmopolitan  group  which  is 
altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  arc 
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entirely  alien  to  the  native  genius  of  the  race,  and  the  natural 
result  is  that  the  most  vital  poetry  is  now  written  in  the  pro- 
vinces. This  small  volume,  entitled  "Aires  Murcianos,"  is  the 
latest  proof  of  the  changed  relations  which  exist  between 
Madrid  and  the  provincial  centres.  The  literary  revolution,  ini- 
tiated by  Jacinto  Verdaguer,  and  continued  by  Angel  Guimera, 
has  now  extended  from  Catalonia  to  Valencia  where  it  can 
boast  of  a  distinguished  recruit  in  Sr.  Medina.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say,  on  the  strength  of  this  collection  of  verses  more  or 
less  occasional  that  Sr.  Medina  is  an  original  poet  ;  but  at 
least  his  work  is  eminently  sincere,  his  themes  are  well  chosen, 
and  his  treatment  of  them  is  decidedly  dexterous.  "Noica"is 
an  excellent  example  of  pathos  and  sentiment  intelligently 
rendered,  and  in  "Toico"  there  is  a  humoristic  touch  of  a 
refinement  not  over-abundant  in  modern  Spanish  verse.  "  Los 
Pajaricos  sueltos  "  and  "  Santa  Rita,"  though  interesting  as  exer- 
cises in  rhythmical  bravura,  are  less  successful  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  dialect,  and  are  disfigured  by  lapses  into  simple  senti- 
mentality. Still,  this  modest  sheaf  of  verses  contains  the 
promise  of  an  exceptional  talent.  Sr.  Medina's  name  is  new 
to  us,  but  the  warm  recognition  which  his  book  has  received  on 
all  hands  is  in  every  way  deserved. 


Montes  de  Oca. 
132.  1900. 


Madrid  :  Hortaleza 


Por  B.  Perez  Galdos. 
3  pesetas. 

The  third  series  of  the  "  Episodios  Nacionales  :'  is  now  well 
advanced  and,  though  it  shows  no  marked  progress  in  art,  it 
bids  fair  to  equal  its  predecessors  in  popularity  with  the  general 
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ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Founded  1S0.~>. 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


LIFE. — Policies  issued,  With  or  Without  Medical  Examination,  on 
liberal  terms. 

Assurances  for  15,  20,  25,  or  30  years  granted  at  premiums 
at  about  half  the  whole  term  rates. 
FIRE. — Moderate  Premiums.    Prompt  Settlements. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Head  Office:  19  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
London  Offices:  82  King  William  Street,  E.C,  and  14  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  E»t.  1803. — x  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  aa  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Cha'ioety  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,100,000.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total 
Vus4i  over  £i, 500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head  Office  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 
50  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C.  ;  195  Piccadilly,  W 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  i3oo,  £802,509.  Net  Premium  Income,  £250,074  3s.  5d. 

Total  Invested  Funds,  61,411,107  19s.  3d. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 
SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED   BONUS  PLAN. 

With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit  Rates. 
Write  for  Prospectus  of  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 


W.m.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shefheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 
son', K.C.B. 


Sir  Andrew  Lcsk,  Bt..  Chairman. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 
Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  :n  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


GRESHAM 


ASSETS.  £7,250,000. 


Established  1843.  L  I  F  Ih  IF  l  Es 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 

PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED   FUNDS   £37,000,000. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Established  1881. 
PREMIUM    INCOME,    1899    ...  . 


£366,899. 


See  Prospectus  just  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment, 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 
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public.  For  an  author  who  is  also  his  own  publisher  the  con- 
sideration of  popularity  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance,  and  the 
check  which  Sr.  Perez  Galdos  received  upon  the  publication 
of  "  Mendizdbal "  must  have  been  peculiarly  mortifying. 
"Luchana"  restored  the  writer  to  favour,  and  the  volume 
before  us  shows  scarcely  any  diminution  in  spirit,  episode,  and 
movement.  Yet  we  may  fairly  doubt  if  the  novelist,  with  all  his 
talent,  will  ever  be  half  as  popular  out  of  Spain  as  in  it.  He 
presumes  far  too  much  on  his  readers'  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  Spanish  history  during  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  and  he  is  bound  down  to  a  chrono- 
logical exposition  of  an  uninteresting  period  to  which  even  his 
ability  cannot  lend  interest.  In  the  case  of  his  latest  book,  he 
has  no  central  episode  so  striking  as  the  siege  of  Bilbao  which 
lent  so  much  life  and  colour  to  "  Luchana,"  nor  has  he  the 
advantage  of  introducing  us  to  Espartero,  as  the  popular 
imagination  conceived  that  adventurous  soldier-politician  to  be 
in  the  time  of  the  Queen  Regent.  We  have  to  be  content  with 
a  good  deal  less  in  the  shape  of  historical  portraiture  and  of 
picturesque  embellishment.  Here,  as  usual  in  the  "  Episodios 
Nacionales,"  there  are  sound  construction,  careful  workmanship, 
and  a  few  individual  scenes  of  undeniable  impressiveness  ;  but 
the  lack  of  measure,  the  straining  after  emphatic  effects  (which 
are  now,  as  they  always  have  been,  the  bane  of  Spanish 
literature)  are  perhaps  more  noticeable  in  "  Montes  de  Oca" 
than  in  any  other  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
And,  on  the  whole,  this  is  not  very  surprising.  Like  so  many 
of  the  greatest  Spanish  writers,  Sr.  Perez  Galdos  writes  at  a 
speed  which  makes  improvisation  a  necessity  :  and  the  man 
who  habitually  improvises  is  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  to 
literature.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  produce  an  authentic 
masterpiece  twice  a  year,  much  less  once  a  quarter ;  and 
yet  Sr.  Perez  Galdos  has  accustomed  his  public  to  a  punctuality 
which  would  be  excessive  in  a  rate  collector.  It  follows  that  his 
work  suffers  in  consequence.  Sr.  Perez  Galdos  is  not  a  great 
idealistic  artist,  like  Valera,  nor  has  he  that  magnificent  gift  of 
transfiguring  vision  which  ennobles  the  unflinching  realism  of 
Pereda  ;  but,  in  far  greater  degree  than  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  possesses  the  facile  talent  for  narration  which  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  popular  with  the  uncritical. 
Moreover,  he  has  one  merit  which  is  becoming  rarer  everyday: 
he  has  preserved  his  national  savour  and,  as  things  go,  that  is 
a  subject  for  congratulation. 

Teairo  Contcmportineo.  Apinitcs  para  un  libro  de  cririca. 
Por  Manuel  M.  Espada.  Madrid  :  Fernando  Fe.  1900. 
4  pesetas. 

This  unpretending  volume  may  be  taken  as  complementary 
to  M.  Plenry  Lionnet's  "  Theatre  en  Espagne,"  and  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  and  informing  by  readers  who  are 
curious  concerning  the  most  recent  forms  of  dramatic  develop- 
ment in  the  Peninsula.  Sr.  Espada  writes  with  sense  and 
spirit,  as  well  as  with  independence,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
he  administers  a  swashing  blow  to  an  old  superstition  that 
still  flourishes  in  England.  Probably  for  ninety-nine  among  a 
hundred  fairly  educated  people,  the  recent  dramatic  history  of 
Spain  is  summed  up  in  the  cabalistic  word  Echegaray,  and, 
from  casual  allusions  to  this  playwright  in  the  press,  it  is 
obvious  that  English  writers  have,  as  a  rule,  a  very  mistaken 
idea  as  to  his  actual  importance.  During  the  last  twenty-five 
years  Echegaray  has  poured  forth  one  piece  after  another  with 
a  prodigality  which  is  in  itself  a  condemnation.  Undoubtedly 
he  has  had  his  triumphs  ;  but  these  triumphs  have  not  been 
many  and — what  is  more  to  the  point — they  have  not  been 
enduring.  He  came  upon  the  stage  at  a  happy  moment  for 
himself.  Breton  de  los  Herreros  had  just  died,  Tamayo 
had  retired,  Hartzenbusch  was  exhausted.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and  Echegaray  en- 
joyed whatever  advantage  is  derived  from  an  absence  of 
serious  rivalry.  Uncritical  by  temperament,  Spaniards  are 
prone,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  magnify  their  literary 
glories  ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  many  among  them  hailed 
the  newcomer  with  an  unthinking  enthusiasm  which  finally 
found  echoes  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  true 
that  the  educated  minority  held  aloof  from  these  ingenuous 
expressions  of  approval,  and,  as  it  happens,  their  taste  and 
their  discretion  have  been  justified  by  time.  Disguised  in  the 
wrappings  of  polite  phrases  and  courteous  formulas,  this  truth 
is  admitted  in  Sr.  Espada's  interesting  work.  Echegaray  him- 
self half  recognised  his  defeat,  for,  though  he  still  persists 
intermittently  with  the  "tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, 
scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited,"  he  is  now  fain  to  be  content 
with  translating  and  adapting  the  plays  of  the  Catalan,  Guimer.i. 
For  the  rest,  the  latest  tendencies  of  the  Spanish  stage  are  well 
set  out  by  Sr.  Espada,  though  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
might  have  written  at  greater  length  of  Selles  and  Cano.  He 
does  justice  to  the  writers  of  the  future  :  to  Parcllada,  whose 
"  Filosofo  dc  Cuenca"  recalls  the  mordant  vigour  of  Lara;  to 
Ansorema,  a  poet  of  singular  accomplishment  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  without  knowledge  or  instinct  as  to  the  limitations 
of  the  theatrical  form;  to  Lopcz-Ballesteros,  inimitable  in  a  few 
scene,,  though  undramalic  in  complete  conception,  as  his 
"  Raza  Vencida  "  proves  ;  to  Ruiz  Contreras,  a  playwright  of 
curious  ingenuity  who  has  somehow  failed  Co  please  his  public. 


Spain,  like  Italy,  can  boast  an  actress  of  surpassing  merit — the 
Sra.  Guerrero — who  is  oftenest  seen  in  mediocre  translations  of 
plays  by  Augier,  Sardou,  Dumas,  or  in  awkward  rearrange- 
ments of  Calderon  and  Moreto.  Sr.  Espada  mentions  this 
damaging  fact  with  all  the  air  of  a  man  with  a  grievance,  and 
he  completely  loses  his  balance  when  he  records  that  "  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  "  filled  the  Madrid  theatres  for  weeks  on  end. 
But,  on  his  own  showing,  the  modern  Spanish  stage  (what- 
ever its  promise  may  be)  does  not  greatly  abound  in  authentic 
masterpieces  and,  in  the  absence  of  these  desirable  miracles  at 
home,  it  is  unreasonable  to  blame  managers  who  seek  for  them 
abroad.  This  little  outburst  apart,  Sr.  Espada  is  moderate  in 
tone  as  well  as  acute  in  criticism,  and  conveys  much  useful 
information  without  any  touch  of  pretence  or  pedantry. 

Don  Ramon  de  la  Cruz  y  sits  obras.  Ensayo  biogrdfico  y 
bibliogrdfico.  Por  Emilio  Cotarelo  y  Mori.  Madrid 
1  goo.    20  pesetas. 

It  is  both  instructive  and  edifying  to  compare  Sr.  Espada's 
review  of  the  contemporary  stage  with  the  very  elaborate  and 
learned  study  of  the  Spanish  theatre  during  the  eighteenth 
century  which  we  owe  to  Sr.  Cotarelo,  the  most  recently  elected 
member  of  the  Spanish  Academy.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  an 
overwhelming  French  influence  at  work,  and  then,  as  now,  the 
foreign  importation  failed  to  take  permanent  hold  upon  the 
public.  As  Sr.  Cotarelo  shows,  in  a  monograph  which  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  the  afranccsados  (to  use  a  nickname  which 
did  not  come  into  general  use  till  two  generations  after  Luzdn's 
time,  but  which  nevertheless  fits  him  and  his  followers  perfectly) 
produced  scarcely  anything  which  has  survived.  Who,  even 
among  specialists,  reads  the  plays  of  Cadalso,  of  Garcia  de  la 
Huerta,  of  Jovellanos,  of  the  elder  Moratin  ?  While  audiences 
were  applauding  third-rate  imitations  of  third-rate  Frenchmen,  an 
obscure  government  clerk  was  engaged  upon  a  series  of  little 
masterpieces  for  the  entertainment  of  the  less  "  cultured " 
classes  and  for  the  delight  of  posterity.  In  writing  the 
biography  of  Ramon  de  la  Cruz,  Sr.  Cotarelo  has  been  led  to 
complete  the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
he  had  already  outlined  with  so  much  mastery  and  precision  in 
"  Iriarte  y  su  epoca,"  and  he  has  done  more  than  repeat  a  suc- 
cess. In  the  present  case  he  has  hit  upon  a  more  interesting  sub- 
ject, for,  though  I  riarte's  talent  as  a  fabulist  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
his  general  literary  significance  is  nowise  comparable  to  that  of 
Cruz  whose  sainctcs  gave  new  life  to  the  ancient  dramatic 
forms  known  as  pasos  and  entremeses.  Of  the  connexion 
between  the  pi'imitive  essays  of  Rueda,  Timoneda  and  others, 
and  the  admirable  variant  evolved  by  the  genius  of  Cruz, 
Sr.  Cotarelo  gives  a  most  complete,  lucid  demonstration,  and 
with  regard  to  the  education,  circumstances  and  adventures  of 
the  dramatist  he  has  collected  an  amount  of  valuable  material 
which  will  compel  literary  historians  to  modify  many  of  their 
conclusions.  It  is  indeed  a  surprise  to  discover  that  Cruz  began 
as  a  translator  (through  Ducis'  version)  of  "  Hamlet,"  and  that 
the  perusal  of  the  "  Mariage  de  Figaro  "  filled  him  with  annoy- 
ance and  scandal.  Fortunately  his  critical  canons  had  no 
effect  in  hampering  his  deep  sense  of  humour,  his  incomparable 
gaiety,  his  picaresque  pleasure  in  the  contrasts  of  existence. 
Sr.  Cotarelo  prints,  for  the  first  time,  "  El  Teatro  por  dentro," 
and  in  an  appendix  he  adds  the  names  of  over  five  hundred 
pieces,  of  which  barely  one-third  has  been  published.  From 
the  copious  extracts  given,  it  is  evident  that  the  newly  dis- 
covered sainetes  are  of  such  unequal  excellence  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  writer's  memory  to  print  them  entire  as  charac- 
teristic examples  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  selection  may  be 
made  of  the  best  among  them.  We  already  possess  ten 
volumes  of  farces  by  Cruz,  and  there  is  ample  material  to  fill 
another  ten.  Nobody  is  better  fitted  to  make  the  selection 
than  Sr.  Cotarelo  himself.  His  latest  contribution  to  the 
literary  history  of  his  country  may  be  praised  without  reserve 
as  a  most  necessary  and  admirable  piece  of  work. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  406. 


When  Buying  a  Cheap  Bicycle 

1       1      _  a    4.1  4.    If   *  U  
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the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

The  DUNL0P  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO..  Ltd..  Almn  St..  Coventry. 

160  to  166  Clerkenwall  Road,  London,  K.C 
liranclics  :    Hinningham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CATALOGUE, 

Introducing 

10   NEW  MODELS, 

Free  on  Application  to 

JOHN"  BRINSMEAD  «Ss  SONS,  LTD. 

18,  20  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 


Made 


m 


Cairo 


Cigarettes. 


Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 


157a,  NEW   BOND  STREET. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine '  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wapdour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR   A.  GEtfTS. 


THE  HANF8TAENGL  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  31 ALL  EAST 


(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


Reproductions 


in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 


gravure and  Aquarellgravure  from  the  works  of  .    .  , 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the    .    .  . 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  other    .    .  . 

ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  COLLECTIONS. 


ART   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


IAUs  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free. 

INSPECTION 


Illustrated  Catalogues,  IS. 
INVITED. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  liALLET  :  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.   Doors  open  7.45. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

PROSVIE^ADE  CONCERTS, 

QUEEN'S  MALL. 

To-night  and  every  night  at  8.     Robert  Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,    is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.    Season  Tickets,  21s. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THREE   CHEERS   FOR  THE 


RE 


WHITE 


& 


COFFEE. 

Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 

OR,  J.  GOLDS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE, 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
_  effectually  cuts    short  all    attacks  of 
CriLOnUtJYNt  EPilePs>'.    Hysteria,    Palpitation,  and 
**        v     w  Spasms. 

All!  Annnillir  is  lhe  on'y  pa'liative  in  Neuralgia, 
GHLUKUUllvk  ^heum-isn^.  Gout'  Cancer>  Toothache, 

"  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne." — See 
Lancet,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — "  Vice-Chancellcr  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i£d.,  2s.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
I.  T.  DAVENPORT  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


JJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.    .  .  _  Q 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually    14/D  8/3 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6  9/9 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 
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MESSRS.  L0N6MA3S  &  Cj.'S  LIST. 


With  8  Photogravure  Illustrations  from  the  Original  Drawings  by  Archibald 
Thorbukn.    8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

AUTUMNS  IN  ARGYLESHIRE  WITH  ROD  AND  GUN. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-H ardy. 


With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

SPORT   AND   TRAVEL,  EAST  AND  WEST.  By 

Frederick  Courteney  Selous,  Author  of  "  A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in 
Africa,"  &c. 

Contents.— A  Month  in  Asia  Minor— After  Wild  Goats  011  the  Maimun  Dagh— 
Travel,  Sport,  and  Ornithology  in  Asia  Minor  — Notes  on  a  Latter-Day  Hunting 
Trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains — Second  Trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


MALARIA,    ACCORDING    TO    THE    NEW  RE- 

SEARCHES.  By  Professor  Angelo  Celli,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Hygiene,  University  of  Rome.  Translated  from  the  Second  Italian  Edition  by 
John  Joseph  Eyre,  M.R.C.P.,  L.R.C  S.  Irel.,  D.P.H.  Cambridge.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Patrick  Manson,  Medical  Adviser  to  the  Colonial 
Office.    With  3  Maps  and  40  Illustrations.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 


HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF  PRE-CHRISTIAN  EDUCA- 

TION.  ByS.  S.  Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  PRIMITIVE  SAINTS  AND  THE  SEE  OF  ROME. 

By  F.  W.  Puller,  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Edward,  Lord  Bishoi'  of  Lincoln.    Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    8vo.  16s.  net. 
**  This  new  edition  is  to  a  large  extent  a  new  book,  containing  more  than 
twice  as  much  matter  as  there  was  in  the  original  work  published  in  1893,  some 
considerable  portions  0/  the  old  lectures  having  been  rc-writtcn.    In  this  new 
edition  special  notice  has  been  taken  0/ all  the  more  important  arguments  brought 
forward  by  the  late  Dr.  Luke  Rivington  in  his  "  Primitive  Church  and  the  See  0/ 
Peter." 


THE  STORY  OF  DR.  PUSEY'S  LIFE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Charles  Lowder."    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
***  This  Life  is  not  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  Liddon's  work,  but  an  entirely 
independent  memoir. 


LIFE  OF  FATHER  GOREH.     By  C.  E.  Gardner, 

S.S.J.E.    Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Richard  Meux  Benson,  M.A.,  S.S.J.E., 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
*s*  The  subject  0/ this  Memoir  was  a  Brahmin  who  took  English  Orders. 


DIFFERENT  CONCEPTIONS  OF  PRIESTHOOD  AND 

SACRIFICE  :  a  Report  of  a  Conference  held  at  Oxford,  December  13  and  14, 
1899.  Edited  by  W.  Sandav,  D.D.  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  attended  the  Conference  ;— The  Rev. 
F.  W.  PULLER  (Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley  St.  John) ;  The  Rev. 
R.  C.  MOBERLEY,  D.D.  (Oxford);  The  Rev.  C.  GORE,  D.D.  (Westminster)  ; 
The  Rev.  H.  S.  HOLLAND  (St.  Paul's) ;  The  Rev.  C.  G.  LANG  (Portsea);  The 
Rev.  Archdeacon  WILSON  (Rochdale);  The  Rev.  H.  E.  RYLE,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge) ;  The  Rev.  E.  R.  BERNARD  (Salisbury) ;  The  Rev.  W.  SANDAY,  D.D. 
(Oxford);  The  Rev.  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D.  (Oxford);  The  Rev.  S.  D.  F. 
SALMOND,  D.D.  (Aberdeen) ;  The  Rev.  W.  T.  DAVISON  (Handsworth) ;  The 
Rev.  G.  S.  BARRETT,  D.D.  (Norwich)  ;  The  Rev.  P.  T.  FORSYTH 
(Cambridge). 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Series.) 

PSYCHOLOGY  :  Empirical  and  Rational.    By  Michael 

Ma  her,  S  J.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  at  Stonyhurst  College  ;  Examiner 
for  the  Diploma  in  Teaching  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  Fourth 
Edition,  Re-written  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 


FICTION. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE   "SILVER  LIBRARY." 

THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS  OSRA.     By  Anthony 

Hope.  With  9  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

EDMUND  FULLESTON  ;  or,  the  Family  Evil  Genius. 

By  B.  B.  West,  Author  of  "  Half  Hours  with  the  Millionaires,"  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


Price  2s.  6d.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  OCTOBER  Issue  of 

THE    CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Will  contain  tlic  following  Articles : — 
THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SETTLEMENT.    By  J.  B.  Robinson. 
A  COLONIST'S    VIEWS    ON    ARMY    REFORM.    By  the  Hon.  John  M. 

Ckhkd,  M.D.  (M.L.C.,  Sydney.) 
OUR  FUTURE  POLICY  IN  CHINA.    By  John  Ross,  D.D. 
THE  SECRET  SPRINGS  OF  RUSSIAN  POLICY.    By  a  Russian  PUBLICIST. 
THE  NEW  FRENCH  IDEALISM.    By  the  Count  dk  Soissons. 
ON  THE  BE1RA  RAILWAY.    Ily  L.  Ohman  Cooper. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION  AND  THE   WAR    IN    THE  CREATION.— I.  By 

the  Rev.  W.  W.  Phvton. 
INTERPOLATION   IN   MEMORY.    By  Professor  Marcus  Hahtoi;. 
THE  PROCONSULATE  OF   MILNER.    l!y  J.  A.  Hoiimin. 
RUSKIN.  THE  SERVANT   OF  ART.    By  R.  Warwick  Pond. 
I  HE  TRUE  AIM  OF  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE.    Ily  Arthur  SmadwIU. 

tO        VON  WALDEKSEE  IN  1870.    By  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hai.k. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  VICEROY":  Letter  to  the  Editor.    By  "  Calcutta." 

Obtainable  0/ all  /looksellers  and  Libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 

THE    COLUMliUS    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

'  "lurnliu    lion  .  ,  .,  ;  ;|„,|  ,  a  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Roman  Art  :  Some  of  its  Principles  and  their  Application  to  Early- 
Christian  Painting  (Franz  Wickhoff.  Translated  and  Edited  by- 
Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong).    Heinemann.    36^.  net. 

Biography. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Playfair  (Wemyss  Reid). 
Cassell.    7-f.  6d. 

William  Watson  Andrews  :  a  Religious  Biography  ( Prepared  by  his 
Brother,  Samuel  J.  Andrews).    Putnams.  gs. 

Christmas  Books. 
A  Case  of  Blackmail  (Charles  K.  Moore) ;  By  an  Unseen  Hand  (Edwin 

Hughes) ;    A   Twofold    Silence   (Edwin    Hughes).      Bristol  : 

Arrowsrriith  :  3^.  6d.  each. 
A  Frog  he  would  A-wooing  Go  (Pictured  by  J.  A.  Shepherd)  ;  Who 

Killed  Cock  Robin  ?   (Pictured  by  J.  A.  Shepherd).  Grant 

Richards,     is.  each. 
Boer's  Blunder,  The  :  a  Veldt  Adventure  (Fox  Russell).  Gardner, 

Darton.  6s. 

Darton's  Leading  Strings.    Gardner,  Darton.    is.  6d. 

Girl  Without  Ambition,  The  (Isabel  Suart  Robson),  3^.  6d.  ;  Red 

Jacket,  the  Last  of  the  Senecas  (E.  S.  Ellis),  2s.  6d.  ;  Sisters 

Three  (Jessie  Mansergh),  3s.  6d.  Cassell. 
Grey-Beards  at  Play  (Rhymes  and  Sketches  by  Gilbert  Chesterton). 

R.  Brimley  Johnson.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (The  Brothers  Grimm.    Translated  by  Beatrice 

Marshall).    Ward,  Lock.    3s.  6d. 
Piccalilli  (Edith  Farmiloe).     Grant  Richards.  6s. 
Secret  of  the  Crater,  The  [A  Mountain  Moloch]  (By  Duffield  Osborne). 

Putnams.    3*.  6d. 

Fiction. 

Cynthia  in  the  West  (C.  Lee).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 

The  Order  of  Isis  (J.  B.  Stubbs).    Skeffingtons.  6s. 

Philip  Winwood  (R.  N.  Stephens).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

In  White  Raiment  (William  Le  Queux)  ;  The  Love  of  Two  Women 

(John  Jones).    White.    6s.  each. 
The  Baron's  Sons  (Maurus  Jokai).    Macqueen.  6s. 
Petersburg  Tales  (Olive  Garnett).    Heinemann.  6*. 
The  Little  Library  :  Cranford  (Mrs.  Gaskell).    Methuen.    is.  6d.  net. 
The  Heart's  Highway  (Mary  E.  Wilkins).    Murray.  6s. 
Charming  Renee  (Arabella  Kenealy) ;  The  Whistling  Maid  (Ernest 

Rhys).    Hutchinson.    6s.  each. 
The  Marble  Face  (G.  Colmore).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Prejudged  (Florence  Montgomery).    Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Family  Story-Teller  :  The  Mystery  of  Woodcroft.  Stevens. 

History. 

The  Third  Salisbury  Administration,  1895-1900  (H.  Whates).  Vacher 

and  Sons.    i$s.  net. 
Oliver  Cromwell  (Theodore  Roosevelt).    Constable.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Story  of  the  Chinese  Crisis  (Alexis  Krausse).    Cassell.    2s-  6d. 
Heroes  of  the  Nations  : — Richelieu  and  the  Growth  of  French  Power 

(James  Breck  Perkins).    Putnams.  $s. 

School  Books. 

University  Tutorial  Series  : — A  Manual  of  Ethics  (John  S.  Mackenzie. 

Fourth  Edition),  6s.  6d.  ;  The  Tutorial  French  Accidence  (Ernest 

Weekley.    Third  Edition),  y.  6d.  Clive. 
Black's  Science  Series  : — Progressive  Course  of  Chemistry  for  Junior 

Classes  (Telford  Varley).    Black,    is.  net. 
Methuen's   Commercial   Series  : — A   German    Commercial  Reader 

(S.  E.  Bally).    Methuen.  2s. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
Autumns  in  Argyleshire  with  Rod  and  Gun  (The  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathornen 

Hardy.    Illustrated  by  Archibald  Thorburn).    Longmans,  ios. 

net. 

What  Shall  We  Do  Now  ?  200  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Games  (E.  V. 

Lucas  and  E.  Lucas).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 
The  "1900"  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  Gardening  (George 

Nicholson,  F.L.S.).    A.-F.    Gill.    7s.  6d. 

Theology. 

The  Ascent  through  Christ,  a  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption  in 
the  Light  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution  (E.  Griffith-Jones.  Fourth 
Edition).    Bowden.    3s.  6d. 

The  Crisis  in  the  English  Church,  a  Review  (The  Rev.  the  Hon. 
W.  E.  Bowen).    Nisbet.  6^. 

Travel. 

Travels  in  the  East  of  Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  Cesare- 
witch,  1890-1891.  Written  by  order  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  by 
Prince  E.  Ookhtomsky,  and  translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Robert  Goodlet  (Edited  by  Sir  George  Birdwood.  Vol.  II.). 
Constable.    £2  12s.  6d.  net. 

Arabia  :  The  Cradle  of  Islam  (Rev.  S.  M.  Zwcmer).  Edinburgh  : 
Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier.    7.V.  6d. 

Verse. 

Poems  of  Passion  (Ella  Wheeler).  Diane. 

Blank  Verse  Lyrics  and  other  Poems  (By  a  Colonial  Professor).  Nutt. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Book  of  Sun-Dials,  The  (Originally  compiled  by  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred 

Gatty  ;  Now  Enlarged  and  re-Edited  by  H.  K.  Eden  and  Eleanor 

Lloyd).    Bell.    31J.  6d.  net. 
British  Anthologies  :    No.   II.,  The  Surrey  and  Wyatt  Anthology, 

1 509- 1 547  A.D.  ;   No.    IX.,  The  Goldsmith  Anthology,  1745- 

1774  A.D.  (Edited  by  Professor  Edward  Arber).    Henry  Frowde. 

2s.  6d.  each. 

{.Continued  on  page  408.) 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

CRITICAL  STUDIES.    By  Ouida.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  REVIEW  OF  IRISH  HISTORY.    In  Relation  to  the  Social 

Development  of  Ireland.    By  John  Patrick  Gannon.    Cloth,  6s. 
A  FASCINATING  NEW  NOVEL  OF  LIFE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  DEVIL'S  HALF  ACRE.    By  "Alien,"  Author  of  "The 

Untold  Half,"  &c.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  LIFE.    BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 
NEIGHBOURS.    Being  Annals  of  a  Dull  Town.    By  JULIA  M. 
Crottie.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  reviewing  this  book  in  Tke  All  Ireland  Review, 
says,— ''Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  Miss  Crottie  is  destined  to  make  an  abiding 
mark  on  the  literature  of  the  cauntry  which  is  both  hers  and  mine." 

A  NEW  BOOK  OF  POEMS. 
RUS   DIVINUM.      By  Captain   Adams,    5th   Lancers  (Auguste 

Smada).    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ENGLAND  100  YEARS  AGO,   or,  THE  DAWN  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    By  John  Ashton.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  THOUGH  MARRIED.    By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 

Hardy,  M.A.    51st  Thousand.    Now  ready.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HALF-HOURS  IN  JAPAN-   By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Moore,  M.A. 

Illustrated.  6s. 

HOW  TO  READ  WAR   NEWS  FROM   CHINA.     With  a 

Map.  is. 

THE  PARIS  SALON   OF  1900.    Tart  4  just  published.  With 

24  Full-page  Pictures,  is. 
Note. — All  the  Four  Parts  of  this  handsome  work  can  now  be  had  in  one  cloth- 
bound  volume.    Price  5s. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DEBATE.    By  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

4th  Edition.    3s.  6d. 

READY  SHORTLY. 
IN  THE  ICE  WORLD  OF   HIMALAYA.    Among  the  Peaks 

and  Passes  of  Ladakh,  Nubra,  Suru  and  Baltistan.  By  Fanny  Bullock 
Workman,  F.R.S.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  Member  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  Washington,  and  William  Hunter  Workman,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.G.S.,  Members  of  the  French  Alpine  Club,  authors  of  "  Algerian 
Memories,"  and  "  Sketches  Awheel  in  Fin  de  Siecle  Iberia."  With  four  laree 
Maps  and  nearly  100  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  16s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN.    By  A.  W.  Moore, 

M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Keys,  Author  of 
"  Manx  Surnames  and  Place  Names,"  "  Sodor  and  Man"  (S.P.C.K.),  "The 
Folklore  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  &c.  With  a  new  Map  of  the  island.  In  2  vols, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  32s, 

TWO  NEW  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 
THE  HOME  OF  SANTA  CLAUS.    A  Story  for  Children.  By 

George  A.  Best.    With  over  100  Illustrations.    Crown  4to.  6s. 

BUBBLES,  HIS  BOOK.     By  R.  F.  Irvine.    Profusely  Illustrated 

in  black  and  white,  and  colours.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TWELFTH  THOUSAND. 

ROBERT  ORANGE.    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.    Cloth,  6s. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS, 


By  William  Westall, 
Author   of    "  With  the 


[October  zst. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
Author  of  "  The  Orange 


AS  LUGK  WOULD  HAVE  IT. 

Red  Eagle,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

TUC     "  DDCTTV     15111  IV".  A  v°yaSe  of  Incident.     By  W. 

I  Ht         r  fit,  I  I  I     rULLl      ■  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  "The 

Wreck  of  the  '  Grosvenor,'  "  &c.  With  12  Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Robertson. 
Small  demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

THE  FOURTH  GENERATION. 

Girl,"  &c.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  The  question  and  answer  are  worked  in  the  author's  masterly  manner  into  a 
romance  of  absorbing  interest,  and  must  strengthen  even  the  fame  of  the  writer  of 
1  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.'  "—Scotsman. 

"  It  all  holds  the  attention,  and  the  reader  will  follow  the  various  turns  of  the 
nory  with  keen  interest  to  the  end." — Athenaum. 

"  A  capital  story  Plot  and  treatment  are  alike  excellent  There  is  a  large 

number  of  characters,  most  of  them  well  done,  and  one,  a  returned  prodigal  with  a 
splendid  drinking  capacity,  really  immense.  The  '  love  interest '  is  very  pretty  and 
fresh,  and  the  whole  book,  as  no  doubt  Sir  Walter  intended  it  to  be,  a  sound,  unso- 
phisticated, and  wholesome  entertainment." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  MAN  THAT  CORRUPTED  HADLEYBURG, 

and  Other  Stories  and  Sketches.    By  Mark  Twain.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
"  Only  Mark  Twain  would  have  conceived  the  idea  of '  The  Man  that  Corrupted 
Hadleyburg  ' :  only  he  could  have  developed  it  with  such  quaint  and  dry  humour." 

Daily  T elegraph, 
"  Entirely  worthy  of  his  well-deserved  fame  and  literary  reputation." 

Belfast  News  Letter. 
"  It  is  the  old  Mark  Twain  throughout,  with  that  curious  extra-keenness  of  vision 
which  is  the  sign  of  all  true  humourists."— Morning  Leader. 

DUII  ID    UflMU/nnn        A  Sketch  of  the  Domestic  History  of  an 
rnlLlr     WINlfUUU  \      American   Captain   in   the  War   of  Inde- 
pendence.   By  R.  Neilson  Stephens,  Author  of  "A  Gentleman  Player,"  &c. 
With  6  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  D.  Hamilton.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


IN  A  CATHEDRAL  CITY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

A  SUGAR  PRINCESS. 


By  Bertha  Thomas,  Author 
of  "  The  Son   of  the  House." 

[October 


By  Ax  BERT  Ross,  Author  of"  Stranger 
than  Fiction,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
[October  t,th. 


A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  FROM 

1880  TO  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M  P.  A 
New  Edition.  (Vol.  V.,  uniform  with  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Cabinet 
Edition.)   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6».  [October  11  th. 


MCMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW   WORKS   ON    SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Svo.  ios.  net. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  AFTER 
THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  M.  J.  FARRELLY,  LL.D. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Colony. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  Comes  nearer  to  a  judiciously  impartial  and  large-minded 
exposition  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  present  war  than  any  other  book  we  have 


SOUTH    AFRICAN  STUDIES. 

By  ALFRED  HILL1ER,  B  A.,  M.D. 

Author  of  "Raid  and  Reform."'     Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE   CRISIS   IN  CHINA. 
THE    ATTACHE    AT  PEKING. 

By  A.  B.  FREEMAN=MITFORD,  C.B. 

Author  of  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Observer. — "Gives  an  admirable  idea  of  life  in  the  Chinese  capital  Likely 

to  command  the  attention  of  many  readers." 
St.  James's  Gazette. — "  Extremely  interesting." 

NEW    BOOK   by  CHARLES    W.  WOOD. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN.  By  Charles  W. 

Wood,  F.R.G.S.    Illustrated.    8vo.10s.net.  [Ready  on  Tuesday. 

Also  by  CHARLES  W.  WOOD. 

Second  Edition.    Now  Ready. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RHONE.    With  88  Illus- 

trations.    ios.  net. 

Times. — "A  pleasant  handsome  book,  attractive  alike  in  subject,  treatment  and 
illustration." 

LETTERS   FROM  MAJORCA.    Illustrated.    8vo.  14s. 

Daily    Telegraph. — "  Highly    entertaining    and    instructive  Beautifully 

illustrated." 


COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN, 

Author  of  "  Fo'c'sle  Yarns,"  "  The  Manx  Witch,"  &c.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  [Ready  on  Tuesday. 

(Uniform  with  Tennyson,  Wordsworth      Arnold,  *S^c.) 

LATEST  NOVELS  BY  FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

THE  FIRST  LARGE  EDITIONS  OF 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY'S 

PREJUDGED 

and  ROSA  NOUCHETTE  CAREY'S 

RUE   WITH    A  DIFFERENCE 

Having  been  exhausted  before  publication,  Second  Impressions  will  be 
ready  immediately. 
CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c. 

MODERN    BROODS.      [Ready  Oct.  5. 
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London  i  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.    Contents  for  OCTOBER  : 
THOMAS  EDWARD  BROWN.    By  J.  C.  Tarver. 
SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CHINaMAN.    By  F.  Thorold  Dickson. 
MARIKI. 

A  GANG  OF  COURT  POISONERS. 

5.  IMPRESSIONS  OF  KLONDIKE.     By  C.  C.  Osborne.  II. 

6.  A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  PROBLEM.  By  a  Grandmother. 

7.  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ITALY. 

8.  THE  KANEE  AND  THE  FORTUNE-TELLER. 

9.  A  CENTURY  OF  FIGHTING.    By  Lieut.-Colonel  Verner. 

THE   TEMPLE    BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.    Contents  for  OCTOBER: 
Opening  Chapters  of  a  New  Story  by  MAARTEN  MAARTENS  entitled 
JAN  HUNKUM'S  MONEY. 

FOES  IN  LAW.    By  Rhoda  Broughton.    Chaps.  IV.-X. 
THE  POEMS  OF  BEN  JONSON. 
NAWAZ  KHAN,  THE  GIFT  OF  ALLAH. 
WALTHAM  ABBEY  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS. 
MY  LITTLE  MAID.  7.    LONG  SERVICE. 

POPE  AS  A  PAINTER.  8.  VOLTERRA. 

THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 
The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains: 
CHINA'S  "HOLY  LAND."   A  Visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Confucius.    By  Ernst 

von  Hesse-Wartecg. 
OLIVER    CROMWELL.-XII.     (Conclusion.)    By  the  Right.   Hon.  John 

MORLEV. 

EAST  LONDON  TYPES.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.     Pictures  by  Joseph 

Pennell  and  L.  Raven-Hill. 
THE  HELMET  OF  NAVARRE.— III.    By  Bertha  Runkle. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.   Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains: 
TWO  DOGS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  Story.   By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  Illustrated. 
THE  TRED  AVON  TOURNAMENT.    Story.    By  Lynn  Roby  Meekins. 
Illustrated. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  SATURN.    Story.    By  Irene  Brown.  Illustrated. 
THE  STORK  THAT  WAS  LATE.    Story.     By  Chas.  David  Stewart. 
Illustrated. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish  on  October  3rd  the  Life  of  one  of  the 
Pioneers  of  Afiican  Exploration  : 

WILLIAM    COTTON  OSWELL, 

HUNTER  and  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life. 

With  Certain  Correspondence  and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David 
Livingstone,  hitherto  unpublished. 

By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL. 
With  an  Introduction  bv  FRANCIS  GALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 
In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 
***  When  Livingstone  was  still  inexperienced  in  African  travel,  Oswell  had 
devoted  many  years  to  it,  and  had  become  the  most  daring  and  successful  hunter 
and  explorer  throughout  South  Africa.  Oswell's  life  was  one  of  adventure  and 
sport  spent  rather  in  the  pursuit  of  the  excitement  of  discovery  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  than  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  his  ambitions.  His  big-game 
shooting  yielded  results  which  the  hunter  of  to-day  may  well  envy.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  Crimean  War,  carrying  Secret  Service  money  and  despatches  for  Lord 
Raglan. 

THROUGH  THE  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99, 
to  the  South  Pole. 

By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK, 

Surgeon  and  Anthropologist  to  the  Expedition. 
With  4  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and 
Drawings,  i  vol.  £1  net. 
The  Daily  Chronicle. — "The  author  was  endowed  with  a  keen  observation,  a 
lively  interest  in  everything  around  him,  and,  above  all,  a  cheerful  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  circumstances.    He  tells  the  story  of  his  fascinating  voyage  with  a 
briskness  and  good  humour  which  make  his  book  excellent  reading." 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST :  Siberia 

—China- Japan.    From  the  French  of  PIERRE  LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
Translated  by  Richard  Davey.    Edited,  with  a  special  Introduction,  by 
Henry  Norman,    i  vol.  6s.  {Immediately. 
***  M.  Beaulieu's  many  claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  thinkers  and 
travellers  of  the  dayare  incontestable.    Readers  of  this  book  will  be  interested  in 
his  visit  to  Siberia,  in  the  information  about  Japan,  and  in  his  views  on  the  Chinese 
problem,  which  are  up-to-date.    Mr.  Henry  Norman,  one  of  our  foremost  authorities 
on  the  Far  Eastern  Question,  has  written  a  special  introduction  for  the  work. 

ROMAN  ART:  Some  of  its  Principles,  and 

their  Application  to  Early  Christian  Painting.    By  FRANZ  WICKHOFF. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.    With  14  Plates 

and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.  £1  16s.  net. 
»#*  For  many  years  the  Art  of  Rome  has  been  considered  to  be  a  decadent 
offshoot  from  the  Greek.    In  this  work  Professor  Wickhoff  demonstrates  by  the  aid 
of  certain  examples  how  completely  independent  and  individual  Roman  Art  is. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.    By  Henry 

JAMES.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings  and  40  Illustrations 
in  the  text,  reproduced  from  original  Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell.    i  vol. 
10s.  net.  [Shortly. 
'»*  This  is  the  very  personal  record  of  the  writer's  wanderings  in  Touraine  and 
of  his  visits  to  the  historic  castles  in  that  delightful  country.    His  charming  word- 
sketches  are  supplemented  by  a  series  of  Drawings  from  the  accomplished  pencil  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell. 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE.    By  Charles 

WHIBLEY.    With  a  Frontispiece,  1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Whibley  in  this  book  gives  us  vivid  studies  of  those  masters  of 
dandyism  who  have  become  historic  characters,  because  they  cultivated  to  perfection 
the  Art  of  Life,  and  set  the  fashions  of  their  times. 


FICTION. 

IN   ONE  VOLUME,   SIX   SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Mr.  Heinemann  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  he  will  publish 
Mr.  GILBERT  PARKER'S  New  Book  on  October  4th. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 
*«*  A  string  of  stories,  interlaced  so  as  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  French 
Canada. 


VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT.    By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

[  Thirteenth  Thousand. 
The  Standard. — "  A  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as  well  as 
an  excellent  story." 

THE  COURTESY  DAME.    By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

The  Academy. — "  As  original  as  it  is  delightful." 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS.    By  Gertrude  Dix. 

The  Scotsman.  — "  The  book  has  both  interest  and  charm." 

THE  EAGLE'S  HEART.    By  Hamlin  Garland. 

[Immediately. 

THREE   VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 

THIRTEEN    STORIES.     By  R.    B.  Cunninghame- 

GXAKAMi 

AFRICAN   NIGHTS'   ENTERTAINMENT.     By  A.  J. 

Dawson. 

The  World.  "A  strong  and  artistic  piece  of  work  which  should  be  read  by 
everybody." 

PETERSBURG  TALES.    By  Olive  Garnett. 
THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH.    By  I.  Zangwill. 

[October  23rd. 

JACK  RAYMOND.    By  E.  L.  Vovnich.  ,Vw/, 
THE   HOSTS  OF  THE   LORD.     By   Flora  Annie 

Steel.   [Shortly. 

Mr.  Heinemann  s  Notts  on  some  Forthcoming  Books  (Fall  1900)  post-free. 

London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS.— Miscellaneous—  Com. 

From  Aldershot  to  Pretoria  (Rev.  W.  E.  Sellers)  ;  With  our  Soldiers 
at  the  Front  (Henry  Johnson).    R.T.S.    2s.  6d.  each. 

Holy  Bible,  The  :  Two-Version  Edition,  Being  the  Authorised  Version 
with  the  Differences  of  the  Revised  Version  printed  in  the  Margins 
(India  Paper).  Oxford  :  Printed  at  the  University  Press.  London  : 
Henry  Frowde.  15-f. 

India  Office  Library  Catalogue  (Vol.  II.  Part  II.).  India  Office. 
1900. 

Lace  Making  in  the  Midlands  (C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E.  Roberts). 

Methuen.    2s.  6d. 
Laudate,  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Bock  for  Day  Schools.    Black.    2s.  6d. 
Manuali  Hoepli  :  Manuale  del  Marino,  Militare  e  Mercantile  (Carlo 

de  Amezaga)  ;  Le  Flotte  Moderne  [1S96-1900J,  complemento  al 

Manuale  del  Marino  (Eugenio  Bucci).    Milano  :  Ulrico  Hoepli. 

Lire  5  each. 

Pageantry  of  Life,  The  (Charles  Whibley).  Heinemann. 

Riddle  of  the  Universe,  The,  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

(Ernest  Haeckel).    Watts  and  Co.    6s.  net. 
Struggle   for    Success,   The    (Archibald   Stodart-Walker).  Grant 

Richards.  6s. 

Three  Surrey  Churches  (P.  G.  Palmer).    Guildford  :  Frank  Lasham. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  : — The  Fortnightly 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Windsor  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Cornhill 
Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Church  Monthly,  Yd.  ■  Opinions  and  Reviews, 
is.  net  ;  The  Sewanee  Review,  50c.  ;  Longman's  Magazine,  6d.  ; 
The  Humane  Review,  Is.  ;  The  Humanitarian,  6d.  ;  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  art  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...  182    ...       ...      I  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    I    ...       ...  0152 

Quarter  Year        ...      O    7    1    •••       •••      0    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed  inunediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Kivoli. 

,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

Homburg  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York  The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).. Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada   The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 


THE  OLDEST  HORTICULTURAL  NEWSPAPER. 

3d-  ^%^ENK»%^  15s- 


Weekly 


Yearly. 

Post 
Free. 

The  "TIMES"  of  HORTICULTURE. 

FOR  SIXTY  YEARS 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL. 

Its  contributors  comprise  the  most 

Experienced  British  Gardeners, 

and  many  of  the  most 

Eminent  Men  of  Science 

at  home  and  abroad. 


IT  HAS   AN   INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION  FOR  ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS. 

Specimen  Copy  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 
II.  G.  COVE,  41  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


29  September,  igoo 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Messrs.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL 

beg  to  announce  they  zvill  commence,  on 
i  $th  OCTOBER,  the  publication  of 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 

OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS'S 
WORKS, 


TO  BE  KNOWN  AS 


THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION. 


It  will  be  completed  in  21  vols,  square  crown  8vo. 
5s.  per  vol. 


'  I  *YPE.— The  setting  is  in  long  primer,  a  thin  open-face  type,  and  specially 
A      cast  for  this  edition,  leaded  out  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  quantity 
of  matter  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  many  of  the  works,  so  as  to  form  volumes 
proportionate  in  form  and  comfortable  to  handle. 

'""pHE  PAPER  employed  is  of  the  same  character  throughout  the  set,  and 
A  is  of  the  make  known  as  antique  wove,  bright  in  colour,  and  as  light 
handling,  yet  as  opaque,  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  having  regard  to  the  number 
of  pages  contained  in  most  of  the  volumes.  In  the  case  of  the  thinner  volumes, 
in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  in  thickness,  the  publishers  have  been  compelled  to 
use  a  somewhat  thicker,  yet  similar,  make  of  paper,  thus  accounting  for  the 
apparent  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  printing. 

*T^HE  ILLUSTRATIONS  include  all  the  originals  by  Hablot  K.  Browne, 
J.  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  Walker,  Landseer,  Maclise,  Leech,  Marcus  Stone, 
Cattermole,  Luke  Fildes,  and  the  more  recent  ones  by  Charles  Green,  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen,  Harry  Furni=s,  F.  H.  Townsend,  A.  Jules  Goodman,  &c,  as  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  well-known  Gadshill  Edition. 

Each  volume  contains 

A  Frontispiece  Printed  in  Colour, 

one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  having  been  chosen.  The  rest  of  the  illus- 
trations are  reproduced  by  a  new  process.  They  will  not  be  lettered  in  the 
usual  way,  but  a  tissue  will  be  introduced  in  front  of  each  plate  with  the  title 
printed  in  red  ink. 


The  first  two  volumes,  to  be  published  simultaneously,  will  be- 

The  Pickwick  Papers. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 


FULLmPROSPECTUS     ON  APPLICATION. 
CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 

THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  MAGAZINE 

A  First-class  Magazine- Review  on  unique  lines. 
Edited  by  HOWARD  PEASE. 
FIRST  NUMBER  (OCTOBER)  NOW  READY. 

Iu.ustratf.I).    Prick  6d. 
CONTENTS: 

NORTHUMBERLAND.    By  Mr.  Swinburne 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ELSWICK  ARSENAL     By  A  C 

f  £??IS  °KrMODERN  ART"   "T  Sir  William  Eden,  Bart. 
A  TALE  OF  DEAD  LADS'  RIGG.    By  Hau.iwell  Sutcliffe 
BEWCASTLE  CROSS.    By  W.  G.  COLL.-CWOOD. 
FROM  AN  ANTIQUARY'S  LETTER  CHEST.    By  the  Suitor 
THE  LAST  HERMIT  OF  WARKWORTH.    By  M  E.  C'olfridge 
FROM  LONDON  TOWN  :  A  LITERARY  LETTER     By  E  V  Lucas 
NORTH-COUNTRY  CHRONICLE:     AUTOGRAPH  FRONTISPIECE 
By  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A. 


Publishers  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
ANDREW  REID  &  CO.,  Newcastle. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  SOWERS.' 

AT  ALL    LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST 

By  HENRY   SETON  MERRIMAN. 

Author  of  11  The  Sowers,"  "  In  Ked.ir's  Tents,"  "  Roden's  Corner,"  &c. 

"A  tale  of  Cor;-ican  life  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  which,  from  the  lurid 
opening  picture  to  the  closing  words,  canies  the  reader  along  in  a  whirlwind  of  that 
passion  and  apathy,  that  wild  turbulence  under  a  surface  of  lazy  indifference,  which 
are  sj  typical  of  the  Corsica  of  to-day." — Black  and  White. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF 
HESTER  WYNNE." 

PUBLISHED   TO-DAY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   MARBLE  FACE. 

By  G.  COLMORE, 

Author  of  "A  Daughter  of  Music,"  "The  Strange  Story  of  Hester  Wynne,"  &c. 


SOME  MILITARY  LESSONS  OF 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 
See  the  OCTOBER  NUMBER  of  the 


THE  WAR. 


CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 


Now  Ready. 


By 


TWO'S  COMPANY 

Meyer  Henne. 
THE  IMPERIAL  MANCHU  FAMILY. 

By  E.  H.  Parker. 
MORE  HUMOURS  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 
DIAPHENIA.    By  Bowyer  Nichols. 
FIGHTING    A    PRIVATEER.  By 

Henry  Senior.     Edited  by  Mrs. 

M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 
AN   EARLY    ROMANTICIST.  By 

Miss  Clara  Thomson. 
A  CASE  AT  THE  MUSEUM.  By 

Robert  Ross. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

Which  also  contains : 

Mrs.  H.     THE     GIRLHOOD     OF  QUEEN 
LOUISA.    By  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward. 

!  DOGS  THAT  EARN  THEIR  LIVING. 

By  C.  J.  Cornish. 

1  A  TRIBUTE  OF  BLOOD.  By  William 

W  ESTALL. 

CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND 
MfeN.-XVII.  The  Poetry  of 
Chaucer.    By  Urbanus  Sylvan. 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST.  Chaps. 
XXV1II.-XXX.  (Conclusion.)  By 
Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  2S4.     OCTOBER  1900. 

A  NATION  OF  AMATEURS.    By  the  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick  {Warden 
of  Merton). 

RITUALISM  AND  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION.    By  Lady  Wimborne. 
CONCERNING  PETITIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERING  PLEDGES.  By 

Lady  Sophia  Palmer. 
NOTES  AND  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  A  TOUR   IN  CHINA.     By  His 

Excellency  Sir  Henry  Blake,  G.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Hong  Kong). 
THE  RELIGIONS  OF  CHINA.    2.  TAOISM.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor 

Max  Muller. 

THE  WORKING  MAN  AND  THE  WAR  CHARGES.     By  Frederick 
Greenwood. 

NIETZSCHE  :  AN  APPRECIATION.    By  Oswald  Crawfurd. 
EXTRAVAGANCE    AND    ECONOMY    IN    THE    LONDON  SCHOOL 

BOARD.    By  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  K.C.S.I. 
AN  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN.    By  James  Boyle  (United 

States  Consul  at  Liz'erpooll. 
ADMINISTRATIVE  REFORM  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE:  A  REPLY. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Algernon  West,  K.C.B. 
THE  DUTCH-BELGIANS  AT  WATERLOO.     By  C.  Oman  (Fellow  of  All 

Souls). 

WANTED— A  NEW  WAR  POET.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Birchenough. 
FIVE  NEW  PICTURES  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    By  M.  H. 
Witt. 

THE  BREED  OF  MAN.    By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond  (Head-Master 
0/  Loretto). 

THE  NEWSPAPERS.    By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

THE    NATIONAL  REVIEW, 

EDITED    BY    L.    J.  MAXSE. 
OCTOBER  1900.  Contents: 
EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  GERMAN  DANGER  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.    By  X. 
ELECTORS  AND  THE  NAVY.    By  C.  McL.  McHasdv. 
A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CHINA.    By  Captain  F.  E.  Young- 
husband  (Author  of    The  Heart  of  a  Continent  "). 
VATICAN  AND  QUIRINAL.    By  Richard  Bagot. 
GENERAL  WOLFE'S  LETTERS.    By  Miss  Godley. 
THE  OXFORD  UNDERGRADUATE.    By  H.  Brodrick. 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.     By  A.  Maurice  Low. 
THE  INVESTOR'S  OPPORTUNITY.    By  W.  R.  Lawson. 
GHOST-BEREFT.    By  Miss  Jane  Barlow. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY  IN  AUSTRALIA.     By  An. 

English  Catholic. 
GREATER  BRITAIN. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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.  .  LOOK  OUT  FOR  .  . 


ONE 
PENNY. 


IftiNumber.  Oct. 


THE 


FREE  LANCE. 

A  new  Penny  Popular 
Weekly  Society  and  Critical 
Paper. 

EDITED  BY 

CLEMENT  SCOTT 


WILL   BE  ON 


SALE  EVERYWHERE 


OCTOBER  6th.  ~]} 


FREE 
FREE 
FREE 
FREE 
FREE 
FREE 

Publishers  : 


THE 

LANCE 
LANCE 
LANCE 
LANCE 
LANCE 
LANCE 


All  the  Cleverest  and  most  Popular 
Writers  of  the  Day  will  Contribute  to 
"  THE  FREE  LANCE." 


A  Special  Article  by 

Miss  MARIE  CORELLI 

Will  appear  in  the  First  Number. 


GREENING  AND  CO,  LIMITED,  20  Cecil  Court, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 


BLAG 


S  MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER  1900.  2s.  6d. 

A    ROMANCE.      BY  NEIL 


MUNRO. 


No.  1020. 

DOOM    CASTLE : 

Chaps.  I. -IV. 
ALMOND'S  NEK.    By  "LINESMAN." 

HOW  AN  ENGLISH  GIRL  TAUGHT  A  PENNSYLVANIA 

COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 
IN     THE     HEART     OF     KALAMANTAN.      By  HUGH 

CLIFFORD,  C.M.G. 
PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD. 

LORD  JIM  :  A  SKETCH.    By  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 

A  MONTH  IN  IRELAND.    By  STEPHEN  GWYNN. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  SITUATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

The  Misfortunes  of  the  Sr.  James's  Theatre — Literary 
Somnambulism — A  Plea  for  Legitimate  Plagiarism — 
The  Example  of  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  and  Moliere — 
The  Masterpiece  of  the  Century— Miss  Corelli  and 
The  "  Master-Christian." 

THE  MILITARY  POLICY  OF   THE  COUNTRY  SHOULD 
BE  AN  OFFENSIYE  POLICY. 

THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER,  1900.  .  6d. 


BESS— THE  BLACK  MARE.    A  Tale  of  Buckinghamshire.    By  Neil  Wynn 
Williams. 

THE  RANK-AND-FILE  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.     By  Lord  Charles 
Bekesfokd. 

A  BIRD  OF  PREY.    By  John  Arthur  Barry. 
ARTIFICIAL  ROCK  FORMATION.    By  Geo.  A.  Best. 
IN  PAINTED  MUSLIN.    By  Winifred  Graham. 

WHICH  IS  THE  FINEST  BUILDING  IN  THE  WORLD?   The  Choice  of 

Leading  Architect-.    By  Frederick  Dolman. 
TUG-OF-WAR  ON  HORSEIJACK.    By  Meta  Henn. 
THE  SIAMESE  LOCK.    By  Frank  T.  Bullen,  F.R.G.S. 
A  WIZARD  OF  YESTERDAY.    By  Arthur  Morrison. 
THE  NIGHT  RUN  OF  THE   "OVERLAND."    By  Elmore  Elliott 

Peake. 

AN  KX'J'RAOR  1)1  NARY  SWIMMING  RACE.  By  Albert  H.  Broadwell. 
HARD  LABOUR.    By  W.  W.  Jacoiis. 

ANIMAL  ACTUALITIKS  :  Our  Mag.    Savage  Forbearance. 

JiULFSTROLL  THE   DWARF'S  REVENGE.    A  Story  for  Children.  By 

Ciiaklks  Smith  Cheltnam. 
CURIOSITIES. 


"  A  great  novel," 

THE  PUPPET  SHOW 

By   MARIAN  BOWER. 
Now  Ready. 

A.  COjNSTABLE  and  CO.,  Limited,  Westminster. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

LIBRARIES  and  Collections  of  Books  purchased  for 
prompt  cash  in  Town  or  Country.    Valuations  for  Probate,  &c. — Mvers 
&  Co.,  Booksellers'  Row,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


it 


INTERESTED   IN  CHINA  OR  THE  TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

{The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 
Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 


n 


OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Official  News.  Personal  News. 

Jl  §  farming  <I>tff  £Sook! 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Sketch,  "Particularly  good." — Academy. 

6s.    Claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 


London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Letter  f,om  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 
"  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for 
a  copy  of  his  Handbook  which  he  has  sent  to  Her  Majesty." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  Guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

Foolscap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

Bournemouth  and  New  Forest.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  North  Wales  Coast.  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chester  and  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.         The  Wye  Valley. 
Ross,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Weston  super-Mare. 
Brighton,  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Llandudno,   Rhyl,  Bangor,  Bettwsycoed,  and  Snowdon. 

Aberystwyth,  Barmouth,  Machynlleth,  and  Aberdovey. 
Barmouth,   Dolgelly,   Harlech,   Criccieth,  and  Pwllheli. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr.  Llanfalrfechan. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


THIRD  EDITION,  EXI.ARGED.    5s.    24  Maps  and  Plans. 

"What  would  not  the  intelligent  tOurilt  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  give  for  such  a 
guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such 
volumes?" — The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 


By  EMILY  CONSTANCE  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Willi  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  references  to  all  streets  and 
places  of  interest. 

Llangollen  :   DASLINGTOM  &  Co. 
London:   Simpkin.  Maksh.m  i„  Hamilton,  Kknt  &  Co.,  Lin. 
The  Railway  bookstalls,  and  all  liookscllers'. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Sou 

2% 

2a  /0 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  O/ 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  /q 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stock*  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  $  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 


22  /o 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
go  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899)     ..  £4,939,400 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,239,850 

Reserve  Fund       ..   £1,167,820  _ 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  everv  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

■»-'   for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 
„  .  I F.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

Manager!  .  \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Ftnchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fencburch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

Pa    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  CC  U.  SERVICES. 

Pa  /-\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Pa    f\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  OC  \Jm    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  London.— FULL  COURSES 
_  for  MATRICULATED  STUDENTS  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering, 
Medicine,  and  Theology  at  composition  fees,  or  students  may  attend  the  separate 
classes. 

Preparations  for  all  Examinations  of  the  London  University. 
NEXT  TERM  commences  THURSDAY,  October  4. 
There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  Resident  Students. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary',  King's  College, 
London,  W.C. 

ROWLANDS 

MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7S.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,    AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  j4  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  13  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 
GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


EVERLASTING  BLOTTER 


and    PAPERWEIGHT.     Indispensable   Office  requisite, 
SIXPENCE.    Post  Free,  9d.    Hand-painted,  suitable  for 
Birthday  or  Xmas  Presents,  &c,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 
Wliolcsale  Terms  on  A pplication. 

EVERLASTING  BLOTTER  CO.,  LTD. 

8  and  0  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


A     SOUND   AND   RARE   INVESTMENT.  The 

/~X  "  Victorian  Era  "  collection  Postage  Stamps  of  Great  Britain,  nearly  50,000 
Choice  and  rare  specimens  in  24  massive  handsomely  bound  volumes.  This  is 
probably  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  collection  of  its  kind  existing,  and  is  of  great 
historical  interest  apa't  from  its  Philatelic  value.  Appointments  (with  references) 
may  be  made  for  the  20th  October  to  roth  November.  It  will  be  conveyed  to  any 
part  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  desired  only  those  who  are  wishful  and  able  to 
purchase  will  apply,  a<.  only  a  very  limited  number  of  exhibits  can  be  entertained. 
American  and  Colonial  visitors  to  this  country  cordially  invited. — Address, 
Victorian  Era,"  Box  2675,  Sell's  Advertising  Office,  167  Fleet  Street,  E.C 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 


Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 


UNENDOWED. 


SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons- H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H   THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President -THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer- ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee- THE  EARL  OF  HARIJWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  toor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPH\,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34   NEW   OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C, 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 


Patroness:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THIS  Association,  which  has  several  Branches  in 
India,  was  founded  in  1871,  with  the  following  objects  : — 

1.  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  in  the  people 

of  that  country. 

2.  Toco-operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  social 

reforms. 

3.  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  of 

India. 

The  Committee  (Chairman,  Sir  Steuart  C  Bavley,  K. C.S.I.)  organise 
Lectures  on  Indian  subjects,  and  occasional  Soirees,  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  afford  information  and  advice  to  Indians  in  England.  They  also  make  grants 
from  a  Special  Fund  to  the  Branch  Committees  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
of  Teachers,  Home  Classes,  &c,  in  encouragement  of  Education  for  Women. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  with  religion  is  strictly  maintained. 

Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  ;  Life-Membership  payment,  Ten  Guineas. 

The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review  is  supplied  to  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
for  is.  per  annum,  post  free,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips,  121  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 
Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  r  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ;  to  Stephen  N.  Fox,  Esq.,  Treasurer.  Ne* 
University  Club,  S.W.  j  or  to  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  lion.  Sec,  5  Pembridge 
Crescent,  W. 
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PART  I.,  containing  53  Illustrations,  on  OCTOBER  15. 

1800-1900. 
Edited  by  EDWIN  HODDER. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 


To  be  published  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts.    Price  6d.  each. 

GEORGE    NEWNES,  LIMITED, 

Will  commence  immediately  the  publication  of  an  entirely  New  and  Original  Work,  entitled  : 

"THE   LIFE  OF  A  CENTURY,  1800-1900." 

Written  by  Mr.  EDWIN  HODDER. 

The  idea  of  the  work  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  Europe  generally,  and  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies  particularly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  relation  to  Politics,  Religion,  Ethics,  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Art,  Science,  Literature,  Philanthropy,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Music  and  the  Drama,  and  to 
trace  their  developments  throughout  the  past  hundred  years.  These  subjects  will  not  be  treated  separately 
and  exhaustively  in  distinct  sections,  but  will  be  dealt  with  concurrently  in  chapters  arranged  into  historical 
periods,  as,  for  example  : — From  1801  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ;  from  Waterloo  to  the  Reform  Bill,  1832, 
and  so  on. 

There  will  be  brought  into  the  work  the  whole  "life,"  or  "doings,"  or  "  affairs"  of  the  century,  and 
an  account  will  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  every  great  movement  and  every  great  worker  in  all 
departments  of  thought  and  action,  including  wars  and  warfare,  acquisitions  and  expansions  of  territory, 
explorations  and  discoveries,  new  sources  of  commerce  ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  great  philan- 
thropic institutions,  and  the  hundred  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  poor  ;  the  story  of 
the  great  Evangelical  Revival  and  of  the  Oxford  Movement  ;  the  factory  laws,  emigration,  improvement 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  the  reconstruction  of  towns  and  cities,  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  workhouses 
and  prisons  ;  the  foundation  of  the  great  musical  societies,  the  progress  in  musical  knowledge,  and  anecdotes 
of  great  vocalists  and  instrumentalists ;  great  actors  and  dramatists  of  the  century,  narratives  of  players 
and  playhouses  ;  the  altered  position  of  the  stage  as  regards  actors,  acting,  and  scenic  display.  In  Art  the 
story  of  great  painters  and  paintings  will  be  told,  including  the  rise  of  new  schools  of  painting,  new 
importations  in  art ;  the  pictorial  press,  special  war  artists,  caricature  and  comic  illustrations.  In  chapters- 
on  Literature,  a  survey  will  be  made  of  all  the  great  writers  of  the  century — poets,  novelists,  historians,  jurists  ; 
the  progress  of  the  newspaper  press,  of  magazine  literature  ;  the  work  of  war  correspondents  and  interviewers. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  chapters  relating  to  arts  and  sciences,  discoveries  and  inventions, 
and  descriptions  have  been  given,  as  free  from  technical  terms  as  possible,  of  steam  and  its  endless- 
capabilities,  of  electricity  and  its  multifarious  uses,  of  photography,  of  the  progress  of  engineering  science, 
of  the  industrial  arts  generally,  and  of  the  ever-fresh  developments  of  medical  science. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  important  work,  and  especially  in  the  sections  relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  author  has  received  the  valuable  assistance  of  well-known  literary  and  scientific  friends,  specialists  on 
recondite  subjects,  all  of  whose  contributions,  however,  have  been  re-written  and  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  the  work,  by  their  permission,  in  order  to  secure  continuity  of  style  and  consecutiveness  in  the  narrative. 
The  style  aimed  at  throughout  is  bright,  popular,  crisp  and  interesting,  and  abounds  in  anecdote,  incident,, 
description,  and  character  sketches,  and  is  free  from  party  bias  in  politics,  religion,  and  social  questions. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  work  will  be  its  profuse,  appropriate,  and  exceptionally  artistic  illustrations.. 
These  have  been  specially  selected  with  great  care,  and  consist  of  original  drawings,  reproductions,  maps, 
plans,  portraits  and  sketches  of  all  kinds. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  about  twelve  monthly  parts,  of  sixty-four  quarto  pages  per  part,  price  6d- 
each.  It  will  be  printed  on  a  specially  prepared  paper  in  new,  clear  and  legible  type  ;  it  will  be  stitched 
instead  of  being  wire  bound,  and  each  part  will  contain  from  forty  to  fifty  illustrations. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  is  no  longer 
doubtful.  Three-fourths  of  the  new  House  of  Commons 
are  already  elected  ;  and  while  it  is  possible  that  the 
Unionists  may  win  some  county  seats  in  Scotland  next 
week,  it  is  impossible  unless  a  miracle  interposes  for 
the  Radicals  to  reduce  the  Government  majority.  The 
ministerial  tide  began  to  flow  strongly  on  Thursday 
when  with  the  capture  of  two  seats  in  Glasgow,  three 
in  London,  one  each  in  Edinburgh,  Leeds,  Burnley, 
Sunderland  and  Portsmouth,  the  net  gain  for  the 
Government  rose  to  seven  counting  fourteen  on  a 
division.  Three  prominent  London  Radicals  have  been 
defeated,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  and  Mr. 
Steadman.  The  victory  of  Major  Evans  Gordon  at 
Stepney  is  the  well-earned  reward  of  patience  and 
courage.  The  only  question  of  interest  now  is  what 
will  Lord  Salisbury  do  with  his  huge  majority  ? 

On  Monday  began  the  real  general  election,  the 
struggle  of  votes  which  is  far  more  interesting  than 
the  war  of  words.  The  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
Unionist  majorities  in  London  and  the  large  centres  of 
industry,  which  commenced  with  the  first  day,  is  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  election.  At  West  Ham 
(North)  Mr.  E.  Gray  turned  his  majority  of  704  in  1895 
into  2,480,  and  Major  Banes  in  West  Ham  (South)  in- 
creased his  from  775  to  1,195.  Both  these  seats  were 
thought  to  be  in  danger  being  composed  almost 
entirely  of  artisans.  The  process  was  continued  with 
an  increased  degree  of  force,  as  the  following  figures 
show.  At  Clapham  Mr.  Percy  Thornton  increased  his 
majority  from  2,021  to  3,970.  In  Deptford  Mr.  Morton 
very  nearly  multiplied  the  majority  which  he  obtained 
at  a  bye-election  in  1897  by  8,  the  figure  having  risen 
from  324  to  2,430.  Deptford  is  certainly  not  what  Lord 
Rosebery  once  spoke  of  as  "  villainous  villadom,"  any 
more  than  North  Lambeth,  where  Mr.  Horner  more 
than  doubled  Sir  Henry  Stanley's  majority,  turning  the 
number  from  401  into  882.  Kennington  is  largely  in- 
habited by  clerks  from  the  City  and  Government  offices, 
whose  politics  may  best  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  they 
returned  Mr.  F.  L.  Cook  by  a  majority  of  2,686  as  com- 
pared with  995  in  1895.  In  other  divisions  it  was  the 
same  story  of  hugely  increased  majorities  on  exception- 
ally heavy  polls.  In  Chelsea,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Whitmore's 
majority  has  declined  from  1,920  to  1,331,  but  doubt- 
less a  good  many  of  Mr.  Whitmore's  supporters  were 
out  of  town.    Mr.  Diggle's  defeat  by  Mr.  Macnamara 


in  Camberwell  is  not  really  a  cause  for  regret.  His 
record  on  the  School  Board  is  such  that  we  could  not 
trust  him  in  Parliament. 

It  is  of  course  undeniable  that  the  capital  of  a  rich 
nation  is  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
upper  class  than  provincial  towns.  Let  London  there- 
fore pass.  But  what  have  the  Radicals  to  say 
to  the  polls  in  Bradford,  Manchester,  Salford,  and 
Nottingham?  Conservatives  have  been  returned 
in  all  three  divisions  of  Bradford,  Mr.  Wanklyn 
increasing  his  majority  from  41  to  625,  and  Captain 
Greville's  rising  from  395  to  607.  In  East  Manchester 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  headed  the  poll  by  2,453  as  com- 
pared with  776  in  1895.  The  Radical  majority  in  North 
Manchester  is  reduced  from  455  to  26,  Sir  James 
Fergusson  beat  Mr.  Birrell  handsomely  by  705  votes, 
while  Mr.  Galloway  in  the  South-Western  division  has 
augmented  the  Conservative  strength  by  changing  498 
into  1,619.  In  South  Nottingham  Lord  Henry  Bentinck 
was  returned  five  years  ago  by  67  :  on  Tuesday  he 
headed  the  poll  by  1,384.  Sir  Henry  Howorth's 
majority  in  South  Salford  was  74  :  his  successor 
defeated  the  Radical  by  no  less  than  1,227.  1°  North 
Salford  the  Conservative  member  scraped  in  by  6  votes 
in  1895  ;  to-day  he  has  a  superiority  of  873,  while  in 
West  Salford  Mr.  Lees  Knowles  has  multiplied  100  by 
1 1  and  a  little  more. 

Surely  the  poll  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  the  surprise 
of  the  election  ?  Captain  Hedworth  Lambton  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  beaten  by  nearly  5,000  votes. 
Mr.  Storey  shares  his  misfortune,  and  though  the  result 
does  not  affect  the  balance  of  parties  it  is  an  end  of 
Lord  Rosebery  as  a  serious  statesman.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  sorry  for  the  gallant  s  iilor  who  has  been 
made  the  catspaw  of  politicians,  and  was  so  petted  by 
his  chief  and  the  press  that  he  took  credit  to  himself 
for  having  rehabilitated  the  Radical  party.  Captain 
Lambton  has  shown  himself  however  to  be  a  vigorous 
personality,  and  politics  apart  we  should  not  be  sorry 
to  see  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  do  not 
fancy  that  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  will 
be  broken-hearted  over  this  election,  from  which  they 
will  probably  draw  the  inference  that  the  war  is  so  un- 
popular that  "  my  dear  Hedworth  "  and  his  big  guns 
only  succeeded  in  blowing  up  Liberal  Imperialism. 

Among  the  most  notable  victories  for  Unionism  are 
those  of  the  Hon.  Claud  Hay  at  Hoxton,  where  he 
converted  the  majority  of  128,  by  which  the  titular  leader 
of  the  London  Radicals  won  in  i8g5,|into  a  Tory  majority 
of  271.  Mr.  Hay  as  a  Tory  Socialist,  a  High  Church- 
man and  an  Imperialist,  ought  to  have  been  in  Parlia 
ment  long  ago.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  triumph  at 
Oldham  is  equally  gratifying,  on  both  sentimental  and 
political  grounds.    He  was  second  on  the  poll,  beating 
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Mr.  Runclman  by  227  votes.  In  the  bye-election  which 
took  place  at  Oldham  last  year  Mr.  Runciman  beat  Mr. 
Churchill  by  293.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this 
victory  is  due  to  Mr.  Churchill's  personality  or  to  the 
war — probably  to  both.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  at 
the  age  of  26  done  what  his  father  never  succeeded  in 
doing,  been  elected  by  a  really  democratic  constituency. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  always  trying  to  exchange 
South  Paddington  for  a  Midland  or  Northern  borough, 
and  his  ambition  has  now  been  realised  by  his  son. 

Amidst  all  the  grim  and  dirty  business  of  a  General 
Election,  the  dear  little  borough  of  Galway  supplies  us 
with  a  welcome  touch  of  romance.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  the  fathers  of  the  present  electors  of  Galway 
returned  to  Parliament  a  reckless  and  witty  young 
barrister,  by  name  Michael  Morris,  who  now  roams 
about  London  in  "the  silver  livery  of  advised  age,"  a 
peer  and  ex-judge.  With  the  imaginative  loyalty  of 
the  Kelt,  the  sons  have  voted  for  the  son,  thinking  the 
while  on  the  white-haired  judge  and  his  distinguished 
career,  and  firmly  believing  that  young  Martin  will 
reflect  as  much  glory  upon  Galway  as  "  my  lord." 
Let  us  not  spoil  this  pretty  story  by  solemnly  discuss- 
ing its  political  import,  and  let  us  never  disfranchise 
the  microscopic  borough  of  Galway. 

The  state  of  politics  on  the  other  side  of  S.  George's 
Channel  proves  the  extraordinary  aloofness  of  Ireland. 
Of  the  issues  in  debate  there  is  practically  no  question, 
except   in   so   far   as  the   Nationalists   adduce  Mr. 
Plunkett's  support  of  the  Government's  war  policy  as  a 
reason  to  deter  Catholics  from  following  the  advice  of 
the  Bishop  of  Elphin  and  voting  for  the  candidate  who 
has  done  most  for  his  country.    Among  Unionists  the 
issues  are  complicated.    Mr.   Plunkett  is   being  de- 
nounced because  he  commands  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  most  intelligent  Nationalists.    Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  is  openly  condemned  by  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson  two  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Govern- 
ment for  his  speech  upon  Compulsory  Land  Purchase. 
The  Nationalists  for  their  part  are  much  too  busy  over 
other  affairs  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  Mr.  Russell's 
proposals.    In  a  score  of  constituencies  fierce  fighting 
continues  in  the  sacred  name  of  unity.    In  Cork,  for 
instance — Mr.    Parnell's    chosen    seat — the  contest 
has  turned   on   the  candidates  respective  claims  to 
orthodox   Nationalism.     The  contest  seems  absurd, 
but  is  really  important  for  it  involves  a  question  of 
discipline.    There  are  two  facts  the  existence  of  the 
United  Irish  League  and  the  personality  of  Mr.  Tim 
Healy.    Mr.  Healy  can  never  be  the  leader  of  any  party 
in  Ireland,  for  his  indecent  virulence  in  attacking  Mr. 
Parnell  will  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  he  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  he  will  not  be  led.    As  for  Mr. 
Redmond,  the  titular  head  of  the  party,  he  placidly 
watches  the  rivals  "fighting  like  devils  for  concili- 
ation." 

There  was  something  too  much  of  Signor  Poco- 
curante about  Lord  Rosebery's  remark  at  the  Hopetoun 
banquet  in  Edinburgh  that  no  sensible  man  reads  half 
a  dozen  lines  of  the  election  speeches  on  either  side. 
We  dare  say  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  right.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  by  this  time  probably  hoping  that  he 
is  right,  and  that  his  speech  at  Birmingham  on  Satur- 
day last  has  slipped  by  as  a  foam-bell  on  the  Mississippi 
of  election-rhetoric.  If  however  his  enemies  should 
preserve  and  dissect  the  speech,  it  will  cost  Mr. 
Chamberlain  many  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a 
good  deal  of  explanation.  It  contained  the  following 
assertions,  which,  considering  who  the  speaker  was, 
were  certainly  remarkable:  that  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives of  labour  had  never  done  anything  except 
vote  for  Home  Rule  :  that  the  Conservative  party  had 
done  more  for  the  working-man  than  the  Radical  :  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  Birmingham  friends  were  the 
authors  of  free  education  :  that  something  must  be 
done  about  old-age  pensions  in  the  next  Parliament. 

Looking  back  over  the  campaign,  which  has  been  the 
shortest  within  our  recollection,  the  palm  of  rhetoric 
must  be  awarded  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  His  remark  that 
when  the  Liberals  were  united  under  Mr.  Gladstone 
they  were  described  as  "  items,"  and  when  they  are 


divided  under  Sir  Henry  dampbell-Bannerman  they  are 

described  as  "atoms,"  is  really  witty.  And  by  far  the 
most  damaging  criticism  of  the  Government  is  Sir 
Edward's  suggestion  that  the  war  might  have  been 
avoided  by  stopping  the  Boer  armaments  at  an  early 
period.  The  mistake  made  was  that  too  much  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  on  the  Outlanders'  grievances 
and  too  little  on  the  steady  importation  of  arms  by  the 
Boers.  This  is  the  proposition  of  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  But  who  is  the  wiser  for 
all  this  torrent  of  talk  ?  If  it  has  proved  anything  it  is 
that  there  is  no  clear  issue  before  the  constituencies. 
The  future  settlement  of  South  Africa  and  army  reform 
we  are  told  are  the  issues.  But  who  knows  anything  more 
about  the  one  or  the  other  subject  than  he  did  a  fortnight 
ago  ?  We  have  had  nothing  but  vague  generalities, 
and  from  the  nature  of  things  could  have  had  nothing 
else,  on  both  these  vital  topics. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  Fabian  "  manifesto  "  is  the  only 
one  that  is  worth  either  a  shilling  or  a  penny. 
Millionaires  for  whom  the  manifesto  has  been  issued 
at  a  shilling  should  buy  it  and  distribute  copies  to  those 
who  cannot  go  beyond  the  penny.  There  is  wisdom  in 
it,  there  is  wit  in  it,  and  it  is  crammed  full  of  the  incon- 
ceivable. Even  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
not  be  advanced  enough  to  possess  a  code  of  Bernard 
Shaw  Socialism.  The  socialisation  of  the  Empire  is  an 
idea  for  which  Don  Quixote  might  have  died,  and 
the  British  elector  is  the  veriest  Sancho  Panza. 
Army  reform  by  raising  the  half-time  age  to 
twenty-one  in  order  to  form  a  Militia  is  quite 
too  brilliant  an  idea.  The  airy  settlement-of  the  Chinese 
question  is  worthy  of  the  Emperor  of  China  who 
proposes  to  give  Baron  von  Ketteler  a  big  funeral 
and  "  make  it  up."  Yet  Mr.  Shaw  can  be  as  practical  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  who  would  be  Mr.  Shaw's 
ideal  citizen  if  he  were  only  a  Fabian  Mr.  Shaw's 
practicality  is  shown  by  his  remark  that  if  the  choice 
is  to  be  between  parties  instead  of  between  programmes 
(meaning  the  socialist  programme  as  against  all  others) 
the  Conservative  party  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  since 
it  can  get  larger  measures  of  reform  through  the  House 
of  Lords  than  the  Liberal  party  can.  This  is  almost 
too  commonplace  electioneering  for  Mr.  Shaw,  but  he 
makes  a  good  point. 

Why  does  the  Prime  Minister  not  appoint  a  successor 
to  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  ?  The  post  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  is  an  important,  and  it  might  be  imagined  a 
necessary  one,  and  the  delay  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation  in  legal  circles.  The  Attorney-General  has 
a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  the  promotion,  but  it 
seems  unlikely  that  if  he  was  'desirous  of  exercising 
his  option  he  would  have  gone  through  the  trouble  of 
being  elected  at  Inverness.  Sir  Robert  Finlay  is  so 
young  a  man  that  he  can  well  afford  to  wait  until  in 
the  course  of  nature  the  woolsack  is  at  his  choice,  and 
it  is  therefore  likely  that  Lord  Alverstorie  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  will  become  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  that  either  Lord  Justice  Smith  or  Lord  Justice 
Collins  will  be  made  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  Lord  Roberts'  reports  that  the 
operations  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony 
are  now  chiefly  concerned  with  bands  of  marauders. 
The  week  has  been  full  of  incidents  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  the  most  unsatisfactory  being  the 
capture  of  a  convoy  by  a  detachment  of  Boers, 
150  strong,  near  Vryheid.  Damage  has  been  done  to 
the  railways  in  various  places — resulting  unfortunately 
in  the  loss  of  several  lives — and  the  derailing  of  trains 
will  no  doubt  continue  for  some  time  yet,  energetic 
patrol  work  notwithstanding.  The  significant  event  of 
the  past  few  days  is  the  surrender  of  General  Dirksen, 
after  being  allowed  to  assure  himself  that  ex-President 
Kruger  had  fled.  The  Boers  who  are  still  in  the  field 
have  apparently  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
regular  forces  have  been  disposed  of,  and  General 
Dirksen's  action  warrants  the  hope  that  when  the  facts 
are  known  there  will  be  a  speedy  end  to  guerilla  tactics. 
General  Puller  has  returned  to  Lydeitburg  after  driving 
what  remains  of  the  enemy  further  afield,  and  there  have 
been  more  large  captures  of  prisoners,  stock,  and  amnui 
nition.    Lord  Roberts' departure  for  home  to  take  up  his 
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new  post  as  Commander-in-Chief  will  probably  now  not 
be  long  delayed.  The  C.I.  V.s  left  Pretoria  on  Wednesday 
en  route  for  England,  though  not  we  hope  to  take  part  in 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  and  the  Guards,  it  is  reported, 
will  follow  in  their  wake  immediately. 

To  negotiate  or  not  to  negotiate  with  the  Empress' 
criminal  friends  continues  to  be  the  question  in  China. 
Russia  has  no  qualms,  having  more  important  matters 
to  attend  to  in  Manchuria.  The  United  States  and 
France  have  no  moral  scruples  in  the  matter.  Great 
Britain  is  taking  it  so  easy  that  apparently  no  answer 
has  yet  been  sent  to  the  German  proposals.  Our 
friends  on  the  Continent  are  saying  it  is  just  like 
England  to  keep  everybody  waiting.  Germany — well 
the  German  Emperor  has  had  a  quite  beautiful  telegram 
from  no  less  a  personage  than  his  brother  of  China 
himself,  proposing  to  facilitate  these  troublesome  pre- 
liminaries with  what  an  undertaker  might  describe  as 
a  "  first-class  funeral"  to  the  memory  of  Baron  von 
Ketteler.  This  magnificent  bribe  to  be  quiet  the  German 
Emperor  refused  by  a  telegram  of  30  September.  No 
date  is  given  for  the  Chinese  Emperor's  telegram,  and 
it  is  curious  that  no  mention  should  be  made  in  it  of 
alleged  edicts  issued  on  the  25th  depriving  a  number 
of  princes,  among  them  Prince  Tuan,  and  other  officials 
of  their  rank  and  offices  and  committing  them  for 
punishment. 

This  shows  very  remarkable  volatility  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  Court,  for  we  had  to  note  last  week  as  the 
most  recent  news  at  that  time  the  promotion  of  Prince 
Tuan  and  other  anti-foreigners  to  higher  posts  more 
worthy  of  their  distinguished  merits.  The  explanation 
that  the  apparent  degradations  are  intended  to  give  the 
Powers  that  are  lukewarm  about  the  question  of  punish- 
ment a  further  excuse  for  not  insisting  on  it  as  a  pre- 
liminary is  very  likely.  That  they  can  be  deceived  by  so 
stale  a  display  of  Chinese  jugglery  is  impossible.  The 
German  Emperor  in  his  very  dignified  reply  does  not  it 
is  true  insist  on  punishment  before  negotiation  but  his 
telegram  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  a  non-official 
correspondence,  and  as  not'affecting  the  official  state- 
ment of  Count  von  Billow.  Nor  does  he  demand 
punishment  by  his  own  representatives  or  by  the 
European  Powers.  It  is  sufficient  if  "  condign  punish- 
ment"  is  inflicted  on  the  blood-guilty  officials  by  their 
own  Emperor.  Whether  or  not  the  European  Powers 
will  support  Germany  in  both  branches  of  her  official  pro- 
posal, it  is  incredible  that  they  will  not  support  the 
Emperor  in  that  set  out  in  his  personal  communication 
with  Kwang-Su.  In  a  telegram  of  1  October  from 
Count  von  Billow  to  the  German  representatives  on  the 
edict  of  25  September  he  recognises  it  as  possibly  a 
working  basis  for  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions, 
provided  the  real  culprits  are  disclosed,  suitable  punish- 
ments inflicted,  and  that  the  Powers  can  control  the 
execution  of  the  punishments. 

Lord  Hopetoun  could  hardly  fail  to  be  moved  by 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  farewell  banquet  on 
Wednesday,  of  the  unanimity  with  which  his  appoint- 
ment as  first  Governor-General  of  Australia  has  been 
approved.  A  message  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  con- 
veying all  good  wishes  and  regrets  that  he  could  not 
be  present  was  followed  by  a  cable  from  the  Australian 
Premiers  assuring  him  of  the  most  cordial  welcome 
officially  and  privately.  The  Governor-General  no 
doubt  needs  all  the  encouragement  which  such  good- 
will can  give.  He  has  to  face  a  task  at  once  hercu- 
lean and  delicate.  As  he  put  it  at  the  Naval  Architects 
dinner  on  Monday,  he  has  to  captain  a  new  and 
wonderful  ship  entirely  built  by  local  shipwrights. 
He  will  have  to  take  his  place  on  the  bridge,  whilst  the 
machinery  is  put  in  motion,  and  stand  by  until  all 
danger  of  strained  engines  and  heated  bearings  is  past. 
To  this  responsible  office  he  promises  to  bring  no 
brilliant  qualities  but  only  untiring  devotion  to  duty 
and  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  Did  Lord 
Hopetoun  remember  that  this  is  a  well-known  definition 
of  genius  ? 

The  Long  White  Cloud,  as  the  Maoris  call  New 
Zealand,  has  spread  itself  over  the  Cook  Islands  and  at 
no  distant  date  will  cover  the  Fiji  group  also.  It  is 
nearly   half  a    century    since  Sir  George  Grey  first 


advocated  the  annexation  of  the  Cook  Islands,  and  it  is 
surprising  not  that  New  Zealand  has  now  assumed 
responsibility  for  their  administration  but  that  the  step 
was  not  taken  long  ago.  The  expansion  of  New  Zea- 
land is  a  highly  suggestive  theme.  It  shows  that  the 
Colonies  are  as  alive  to  their  own  larger  interests  as  is 
the  Mother  Country  in  other  directions.  Though  the 
absorption  of  the  Cook  Islands  is  not  so  serious  a 
step  as  was  taken  by  Queensland  in  1883  in  New 
Guinea,  when  Germany  sought  to  acquire  the  whole 
of  the  island  not  in  Dutch  hands,  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  enlarging  the  responsibilities  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, and  of  preventing  any  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  status  of  the  islands  in  the  future. 
That  they  were  already  British  was  amply  proved  by  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  Resident  at  Raratonga. 
What  sort  of  Government  will  be  theirs  in  future 
we  are  not  told.  Fiji  would  be  admitted  to  the  New 
Zealand  hegemony  on  representative  principles,  but  the 
Cook  Islands  will,  it  is  understood,  be  governed  as  a 
dependency.  In  that  event  Great  Britain,  the  Mother 
Country  of  New  Zealand,  must  we  suppose  regard  her- 
self as  a  sort  of  grandmother. 

The  agricultural  position  in  India  has  immensely 
improved.  It  might  now  be  called  an  assured  success. 
The  commencement  of  the  rains  was  late  and  weak  but, 
as  often  happens,  the  further  progress  has  been  satis- 
factory. The  autumn  crops  are  now  safe  and  the  spring 
sowings  have  been  begun  under  favourable  conditions. 
Another  good  fall  of  rain  towards  the  end  of  this  month 
will  secure  the  seedling  crops  and  permit  the  later  sow- 
ings to  be  advantageously  completed.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  once  again  a  year  of  famine  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  year  of  exceptionally  bountiful  harvests. 
The  land  gains  strength  from  the  enforced  rest  which 
accompanies  a  drought.  The  numbers  in  receipt  of 
relief  continue  alarmingly  high.  At  no  point  in  the 
history  of  a  famine  is  resolute  and  prudent  administra- 
tion more  required  than  in  the  final  stage.  Even  some 
hardship  in  the  termination  of  State  relief  is  preferable 
to  flie  popular  demoralisation  which  would  result  from 
its  undue  continuance.  By  the  end  of  October  normal 
conditions  should  be  re-established. 

In  the  opening  address  of  the  autumn  Session 
delivered  at  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
Sir  William  Macgregor  eulogised  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial  Office  for  curtailing  the 
lamentable  death-roll  in  our  tropical  possessions,  a 
death-roll  in  which  are  included  many  who  die  at  home. 
The  sequelae  of  tropical  diseases  need  for  their  treatment 
special  knowledge  which  few  even  among  the  most 
eminent  men  in  medicine  possess,  and  this  knowledge  is 
now  made  accessible  at  the  new  School.  But  although 
Sir  William  recognised  with  pride  the  contribution  made 
to  science  by  the  British  investigators  who  have 
demonstrated  the  parasitic  cycle  in  malarial  fever, 
he  was  far  from  sanguine  as  to  the  immediate  results. 
And  indeed  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  the  fever- 
poison  comes  from  mosquito-bites.  The  trouble  is 
how  to  abolish  or  avoid  the  mosquito.  Much  also  has 
yet  to  be  discovered,  for  instance  the  cause  of  recurrence 
of  malaria  when  the  subject  is  entirely  removed  from  any 
chance  of  re-infection.  About  contagious  dysentery, 
which  Sir  William  holds  to  be  a  worse  pest  than 
malaria,  very  little  is  known  ;  still  less  perhaps  about 
the  equine  and  other  disorders  which  make  it  im- 
possible to  employ  in  West  Africa  any  beast  of  burden 
except  man.  Finally,  the  sleeping  sickness,  which 
although  sparing  white  men  ravages  territories  under 
our  Government,  remains  as  incurable  as  hydrophobia 
and  much  more  mysterious. 

The  unrest  caused  in  Paris  by  Captain  Dreyfus' 
letter  to  M.  Trarieux  has  been  dissipated  in  no  s-mal' 
degree  by  an  important  article  in  the  "  Petit  Parisien  " 
which  declares  the  affair  to  be  "irrevocably  termi- 
nated." The  political  editor  of  that  journal  is  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Dupuy,  and  the  article 
may  be  said  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  entire 
Cabinet.  It  hints,  moreover,  that  Captain  Dreyfus 
himself  has  no  intention  of  seeking  a  reversion  of 
the  Rennes  verdict,  and  protests  that,  in  spite 
of    the    efforts   of    certain    persons   to   revive  the 
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scandal,  there  is  no  chance  of  the  peace  of  the 
country  being  again  disturbed.  Should  this  article 
be  inspired  by  Captain  Dreyfus  as  well  as  by  M. 
Waldeck  -  Rousseau,  we  have  to  congratulate  the 
Captain  on  a  most  patriotic  action — for,  in  withdraw- 
ing from  the  fray,  he  will  disarm  the  many  sensational 
Dreyfusards  who  for  their  own  interest  are  anxious  to 
go  on  with  the  case,  and  put  an  end  to  threatened 
division  and  disturbance  at  once  and  for  all.  Outside 
France,  Captain  Dreyfus  is  recognised  as  innocent  ; 
those  who  still  persist  in  regarding  him  as  a  traitor 
would  not  change  their  opinion  even  if  the  Rennes 
verdict  were  reversed  in  his  favour  a  dozen  times,  and 
therefore  little  good  could  come  from  reopening  the  case. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  has  now  reached  its  175th  day, 
and,  according  to  the  "  Figaro,"  will  close  on  5  Novem- 
ber. The  returns  show  that  enormous  numbers  of 
visitors  have  passed  the  turnstiles  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  some  million  tickets 
(now  at  20  centimes)  will  be  left  unused  at  the  finish.  And 
although  we  hear  that  450,000  and  500,000  visitors  have 
patronised  the  Exhibition  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
the  unfortunate  proprietors  of  the  "side-shows"  still 
complain  that  they  have  been  unable  to  realise  any 
profits.  M.  Millerand  is  in  a  most  unenviable  position — 
for,  while  receiving  complaints  from  all  sides,  he  is  also 
haunted  by  the  prospect  of  the  workmen  of  Paris  being 
destitute  in  the  winter.  Hundreds,  it  seems,  came  to 
the  capital  from  the  provinces  in  the  hope  of  finding 
permanent  work  even  after  the  Exhibition.  On  similar 
occasions,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  Government  to 
order  the  "  pulling-up  "  of  several  streets;  now  it  is 
rumoured  that  as  the  workmen  likely  to  be  unemployed 
are  so  numerous,  M.  Millerand  will  suggest  that  they 
be  told  off  to  reconstruct  the  fortifications. 

Porfirio  Diaz,  who  has  just  been  re-elected  once  more 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  is  the  one  states- 
man the  Spanish-American  republics  have  produced. 
In  that  he  is  remarkable  ;  but  still  more  remarkable  is 
he  in  retaining  his  hold,  when  his  claim  to  do  so  is  a 
just  one — the  claim  of  real  statesmanship.  In  most  of 
the  South  American  republics  that  would  be  an  effectual 
bar  to  any  man's  holding  office  long  or  a  second  time, 
yet  the  Mexicans  continue  steadily  to  support  President 
Diaz,  showing  no  diminution  in  the  confidence  they 
placed  in  him  first  in  1876.  General  Diaz  is  unquestion- 
ably a  great  man,  and  has  performed  a  political  feat 
seldom  paralleled.  This  political  stability  is  of  good 
augury  for  Mexico,  and,  in  spite  of  great  backwardness 
and  slowness  of  movement,  should  give  the  country 
a  strong  position  in  the  American  continent.  The 
President's  tenure  of  power  is  of  importance  to  English- 
men, too,  for  he  is  friendly  to  England  and  is  quite  alive 
to  dangers  from  the  American  side. 

Business  has  been  so  stagnant  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
for  months  past  that  the  smallest  buying  has  a  wholly 
disproportionate  effect.  The  volume  of  transactions  is 
still  very  small.  There  are  a  few  sellers  about,  and  during 
the  past  week  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  pur- 
chasing, particularly  of  Home  Rails  and  Americans. 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  real  old-fashioned  Yankee  boom,  or  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  merely  a  four  or  five  dollar  affair,  that  will 
fizzle  out  after  the  Presidential  Election.  In  the  mining 
market  the  tone  has  not  been  bad,  and  it  grew  more 
cheerful  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  Westralians 
have  been,  according  to  their  wont,  irregular, 
that  familiar  creature,  the  Adelaide  bear,  showing 
his  head  from  time  to  time.  Lake  Views  have  been 
dull,  as  it  is  evident  that  there  cannot  be  any  good  news 
about  the  Diehl  process  much  before  November.  The 
cheapness  of  long  options  in  the  Kaffir  market  is  rather 
remarkable,  it  being  possible  to  get  the  call  of  certain 
shares,  such  as  Rand  Victoria,  up  to  the  end  of  March 
for  about  5^  a  share.  This  does  not  look  as  if  the  big 
houses  expected  a  boom.  The  real  feature  however  in 
mines  has  been  the  brisk  demand  for  British  Columbian 
ventures.  Rosslands,  Kootenays,  and  Le  Rois,  have 
all  been  good,  and  even  shares  like  Ymirs  and  New 
(.old  Fields  of  B.C.  are  looking  up.  It  is  certainly 
lime  tins  market  had  a  turn.  Consols  are  practically 
unchanged,  and  closed  at  98.',  to  cj8g. 


LORD  SALISBURY'S  DILEMMA. 

A  GREAT   deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  and 
written  about  the  reconstruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  head  of  this  Minister  or  that  has  been 
boldly  demanded    on    a  charger   by  certain  scribes. 
Others  again  have  kindly  supplied  Lord  Salisbury  with 
a   cut-and-dried    scheme   for   a   new  administration 
altogether.    A  clean  sweep  is  to  be  made  of  the  old 
gang.    Lord  Lansdowne  is  to  be  sent  as  Ambassador 
to  Washington  :  Lord  Cromer  is  to  join  the  Cabinet 
as  Colonial  or  Foreign  Secretary  :  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  :  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  glide  gracefully 
into  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  :  Mr.  Hanbury 
is  to  reorganise  the  War  Office  :   Mr.  Wyndham  or 
Mr.  Brodrick  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Goschen  :  and  so  forth. 
But  have  any  of  these  talkers  and  writers  thought  out 
in  a  concrete  way  how  a  new  Government  is  to  be 
formed,  or    what  is  Lord   Salisbury's  constitutional 
position  ?     The    latter    is   assuredly   one    of  great 
difficulty,   the   greater   because  it  is  unprecedented. 
Whatever  the  returns  of  next  week  may  show,  Lord 
Salisbury  has  already   secured   a   majority.  When 
the   country    has   spoken   its    last    word    and  the 
majority  is  more  or  less,  what  will    Lord  Salisbury 
do  ?    We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  precedents 
from  the  times  of  Pitt  and  Liverpool.     There  is  no 
analogy  between  autocracy  tempered  by  bribery  and  the 
press-taught  democracy  of  to-day.    But  starting  from 
the  first  Reform  Act  in  1832,  and  putting  aside  the  dis- 
solution which  took  place  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown 
in  1837,  we  can  recall  only  two  instances  in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  who  dissolved  Parliament  secured  a 
majority  at  the  polls.    One  was  in  1857  when  Lord 
Palmerston  dissolved  in   consequence  of  a   vote  of 
censure   upon   his   Chinese   policy,    and   received  a 
triumphant  verdict  from  the  constituencies.    We  are 
not  aware  that  Lord  Palmerston  made  any  changes  in 
his  Ministry  :  but  then  it  was  only  two  years  old, 
having  been  formed  in  1855.    The  other  instance  was 
in  1865  when  Lord  Palmerston  dissolved  the  Parliament 
which  had  been  elected  in  1859.   Lord  Palmerston  again 
secured  a  majority,  but  between  the  General  Election  in 
the  summer  of  1865  and  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
the  spring  of  1866  he  died,  and  Lord  Russell  was  called 
on  to  form  a  Government.    Lord  Salisbury's  position 
differs  from  Lord  Palmerston's  on  both  these  occa- 
sions.   Upon    Lord   Rosebery's   dissolution   in  1895 
Lord  Salisbury  obtained  a  majority  ;  and  after  having 
been  five  years  in  office  he  has  asked  and  obtained  from 
the  nation  a  renewal  of  its  confidence.    In  what  way 
then  can  a  new  administration  be  formed  ?    The  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  does  not  affect  the  Executive, 
though  some  of  our   contemporaries   appear  to  be 
under    that   delusion,    who   are  constitutionally  the 
appointees  and    servants  of  the   Crown.     There  is 
one   way   in   which    a    new    Government    can  be 
formed,    namely,    by   the    Prime   Minister  resigning 
his   office.     By  constitutional  usage  the  resignation 
of  the  Prime  Minister  terminates  the  existence  of  his 
administration,  and  he  advises  the  Sovereign  to  com- 
mand someone  else  to  form  a  Government.    But  a 
Prime  Minister  only  resigns  for  one  of  two  reasons, 
either  because  he  is  too  old  or  too  ill  to  go  on,  as  did 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1894  when  he  advised  the  Queen  to 
send  for  Lord  Rosebery,  or  because  he  has  ceased  to 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  country  as  indicated  by  a 
majority    in   the    House  of  Commons.     Unless  he 
wishes  to  retire  on  the  score  of  age  or  health  (which 
we  are  happy  to  know  is  not  the  case),  how  can  Lord 
Salisbury  resign  his  office  when  he  has  just  been  asked 
by  the  nation  to  continue  in  it  ?     Is  he  gravely  to 
advise  the  Queen  to  send  for  himself  in  order  that  a 
new  administration  may  be  formed  ?    The  situation  has 
its  ridiculous  side  :  but  it  has  also  its  serious  side. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  Lord  Salisbury  keenly 
feels  the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  His  third  admi- 
nistration has  endured  five  years,  and  when  it  started 
it  w  as  almost  entirely  composed  of  statesmen  who  had 
occupied  places  in  his  first  and  second  administrations, 
and  who  were  well  advanced  in  years.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  Lord  Salisbury  should  not  see  the  expediency 
of  importing  new  and  younger  blood  into  his  fourth 
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administration  :  it  is  almost  as  unthinkable  that  his 
older  colleagues  should  also  see  it.  Yet  practically  the 
renovation  of  the  Government  can  only  be  effected  by 
some  of  Lord  Salisbury's  colleagues  tendering  their 
resignations,  or  by  Lord  Salisbury's  requesting  them  to 
do  so.  It  is  certainly  putting  the  Prime  Minister 
in  a  very  awkward  position  to  expect  him  to  ask 
his  old  friends  and  colleagues  to  resign.  It  is  one 
thing  to  leave  a  man  out  of  a  new  Government  and 
another  to  turn  him  out  of  an  old  one.  We  heartily 
wish  the  situation  were  other  than  it  is,  because  we  do 
not  think  it  well  that  the  same  set  of  men  should  con- 
tinue in  the  same  offices  for  more  than  five  or  six  years 
continuously.  It  is  not  good  for  the  administration  of 
our  public  offices,  for  the  Ministers  themselves,  or  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  shown  that  the 
only  way  Lord  Salisbury  can  obtain  a  clean  slate 
whereon  to  write  the  names  of  a  new  Government  is 
by  tendering  his  resignation  to  the  Queen,  and  advising 
Her  Majesty  to  lay  her  commands  upon  Lord  Salisbury 
to  form  a  Government.  There  are  conceivable  situa- 
tions in  which  it  might  be  expedient  or  necessary  to  go 
through  this  form.  The  present  is  not  one  of  them, 
and  therefore  there  will  be  no  new  Government,  and 
probably  very  little  of  that  reconstruction  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  Mr.  Goschen's  retirement  creates  an 
important  vacancy,  which  will  doubtless  be  filled  by  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Wyndham  or  Mr.  Brodrick.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  rumour  for  once  may  be  right  about 
Lord  Lansdowne's  translation  to  a  diplomatic  post,  in 
which  case  the  business  ability  of  Mr.  Hanbury  might 
be  applied  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  War  Office. 
Beyond  these  changes  we  do  not  believe  that  much  will 
be  done.  There  is  a  persistent  current  of  assertion, 
which  must  have  some  source,  that  Lord  Cromer  will 
join  Lord  Salisbury's  fourth  Cabinet.  As  there  is  only 
one  post  for  which  Lord  Cromer  is  qualified,  the 
Secretaryship  of  Foreign  Affairs,  it  may  be  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  made  up  his  mind  to  pass  on  his  port- 
folio to  a  tried  and  trusted  diplomatist,  and  to  content 
himself  with  the  proper  duty  of  a  Prime  Minister  in 
supervising  the  Cabinet  and  the  general  working  of  his 
Government.  But  these  are  high  matters,  on  which 
we  cannot  speak  with  authority.  One  thing  is  quite 
certain  :  a  great  many  people  will  be  disappointed  by 
the  events  of  the  next  fortnight.  Some  people  will 
pretend  that  they  are  indignant  :  and  the  Prime  Minister 
will  be  equally  indifferent  to  both. 


WHO  SHALL  PUNISH  THE  GUILTY? 

THE  bewildering  changes  in  tone  and  purport 
which  have  characterised  recent  utterances  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Court  need  explanations,  derived  from 
Chinese  sources,  that  have  been  outlined  in  recent  num- 
bers of  the  Saturday  Review.  The  pictures  presented 
to  us  have  been  of  a  council  cleft  in  twain.  On  one  side 
the  Manchu  members  with  the  Empress  ;  on  the  other  the 
Chinese  with  the  Emperor  ;  the  former  clamouring  for 
slaughter  and  persecution  ;  the  latter  deprecating  it  as 
fraught  with  political  ruin.  The  numbers  were  so 
evenly  divided  that  the  chance  absence  of  Kang  Yi 
enabled  the  Chinese  to  procure,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  movement,  a  decree  ordering  the  Boxers  to 
disperse ;  then  a  fresh  swing  of  the  pendulum 
brought  to  them  words  of  encouragement  to  go  on. 
We  had,  finally,  the  dramatic  picture  of  a  council  meet- 
ing at  which  Yung  Lu  was  ordered  to  bring  in  the 
troops  under  his  command  to  attack  the  Legations,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  Emperor,  who  predicted 
the  inevitable  consequence  but  met  with  contumely  only 
in  response.  Henceforward  the  Manchus  have  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  edicts  are  inspired  by  Prince 
Tuan  and  his  colleagues.  The  Chinese  go  in 
fear  of  their  lives,  and  the  decree  ordering  the 
execution  of  Hsu  Ching-cheng  and  Yuan  Chang 
specifically  mentions  their  unwelcome  counsel  as  the 
cause.  "When  they  were  received  in  audience  they 
spoke  in  unwarranted  language,  causing  confusion  in 
the  Government  ;  using  traitorous  counsels  to  influence 
other  members  of  the  Government  to  their  side,  while 
their  lack  of  reverence  for  the  Throne  was  such  that 
-words   are   not  strong  enough   to  condemn  them." 


The  spirit  breathed  is  the  spirit  of  Prince  Tuan,  and 
his  ascendency  survived  the  flight  from  Peking.  The 
Emperor  must,  indeed,  have  been  more  than  ever  help- 
less in  the  midst  of  turmoil  where  military  violence  was 
supreme.  He  was  carried  off,  we  are  told,  against  his 
will  ;  and  his  gaolers  could  issue  practically  what  edicts 
they  chose.  Hence  the  decree  appointing  Prince  Tuan 
President  of  the  Council,  and  his  colleagues  to  the 
chief  offices  of  State.  We  are  reminded,  however,  of 
the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  limbs.  The  promises 
of  China  represent  the  belly  ;  and  are  able  in  the  long 
run  to  assert  the  influence  which  is  their  due.  What 
position,  precisely,  the  head  occupies  in  the  Chinese 
body  politic  may  appear  obscure.  We  have  seen  the 
Emperor  superseded  by  the  Empress,  and  the  Empress 
swayed  by  her  council.  But  some  one  individual  seems 
to  have  a  determining  word.  The  southern  viceroys 
have  not  wavered  in  their  opposition  to  Manchu  designs  ; 
they  denounced  the  Boxers,  and  have  since  denounced 
Prince  Tuan.  The  method  of  impeachment  in  such 
cases  is  by  memorial  to  the  throne  ;  and  it  is  in  reply  to 
such  a  memorial  that  a  decree  was  issued  on  25  Sep- 
tember, dismissing  the  Prince  and  degrading  other 
members  of  his  faction  from  office  and  rank.  Their 
military  strength  shattered,  and  their  policy  discredited, 
they  have  been  unable,  evidently,  to  make  good  their 
position  and  have  succumbed,  like  the  bear,  to  the 
recoil  of  the  log  which  they  had  thrust  aside. 

That  the  punishments  named  in  the  edict  are  inade- 
quate it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  and  we  are  indebted  once 
more  to  the  German  Emperor  for  having  put  the 
thought  into  pregnant  words.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  follow  up  the  edict  of 
degradation  by  a  letter  of  apology.  The  Chinese  are 
great  at  phrases  :  a  world  of  plausible  misrepresenta- 
tion is  summed  up  in  the  assurance  that  "  Baron  von 
Ketteler  fell  a  victim  to  rebellion  which  suddenly  broke 
out,"  and  that  the  Imperial  officials  "  were  unable  to 
prevent  the  crime."  They  are  equally  great  at  atone- 
ment— of  a  kind.  The  conception  of  drink-offerings 
and  honorific  salutations  to  Baron  von  Ketteler's 
corpse  is  a  sublimated  expression  of  what  happens 
daily  in  some  village  or  other  throughout  the 
Empire.  A  man  has  been  wronged  or  insulted ; 
and  go  -  betweens  interest  themselves  in  devising 
some  form  of  solace.  It  ends  often  in  the  wrong- 
doer being  persuaded  to  kotow,  whereby  the 
aggrieved  one's  "face"  is  restored  and  all  is  made 
well.  But  the  West  is  in  no  mood,  this  time,  to  be 
put  off  with  words ;  and  its  thought  is  expressed  in 
the  Kaiser's  vibrating  reply.  There  is  no  reason, 
happily,  to  hold  Kwang  Su  "  personally  responsible  for 
the  injurious  treatment  inflicted  upon  Legations  which 
are  regarded  among  all  peoples  as  inviolable,  nor  for 
the  grievous  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  so  many 
nations  and  creeds  but  the  counsellors  and 

officials  on  whose  heads  blood-guiltiness  rests — these 
must  suffer  for  their  crime  ;  and  if  the  Emperor  will 
"  lend  his  Imperial  arm  to  that  work,  and  will  consent 
to  accept  the  support  of  the  representatives  of  all  the 
nations  that  have  been  insulted,"  the  Kaiser  is  willing 
for  his  part  to  agree.  He  too  longs  for  peace,  but  "  the 
peace  he  desires  is  one  which  will  atone  for  guilt,  and 
which  will  make  reparation  in  full  measure  and  in  every 
regard  for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done." 

The  remaining  question  is  one  of  method,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  an  opening  is  left  for  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  Government  if  it  so  will.  The  case  is  essentially 
one  in  which  the  substance  is  of  greater  moment  than 
the  form  ;  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  American 
contention  that  no  punitive  measures  can  be  made  so 
effectual  as  punishment  by  the  Imperial  authority  itself. 
Severe  and  exemplary  punishment  of  the  guilty  advisers 
of  the  Court  is  essential.  To  stop  short  at  the  dis- 
missal of  Prince  Tuan  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends 
from  their  offices  would  be  a  farce  ;  Yu  Hsien  was 
removed  from  the  Government  of  Shantung,  in  defer- 
ence to  Sir  Claude  Macdonald's  remonstrance,  after 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Brooks  ;  but  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Government  of  Shanse,  where  he  has  aggravated 
his  crimes  tenfold.  Men  like  Kang  Yi  and  Tung  Fuh- 
siang,  who  stand  notoriously  in  the  front  rank  among 
the  culprits,  are  not  even  named.  Decision  and 
pressure  will  be  necessary  to  attain  the  objects  in 
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view  ;  bul"  it  may  conduce  to  the  object  in  which 
all  are  ii.terested — of  setting  up  a  strong  and  law- 
ful Government — if  we  give  the  Imperial  authority 
an  opportunity  of  rehabilitating  itself  by  achieving 
that  object  in  its  own  way.  The  edict  leaves 
the  way  open  for  further  action  by  declaring  that 
"  the  warlike  actions  that  have  occurred  were  not  by 
Imperial  desire."  It  follows  that  they  were  criminal  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Emperor  will  feel  no  difficulty  in  punishing  them  ade- 
quately if  we  strengthen  his  arm.  The  edict  is  the  first 
since  the  coup  d'etat  that  reads  like  his  own  ;  and  we 
believe,  with  him,  that  the  bulk  of  his  people  will  "  be 
pleased  with  the  punishment  "  of  those  who  have  kept 
him  in  thraldom  so  long.  But  his  real  power  must,  as 
yet,  be  slight  ;  he  cannot  yet  have  got  a  grip  of  the 
reins  ;  and  it  should  be  our  object  to  replace  them  firmly 
in  his  hand.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  carrying  out 
sentences  over  his  head,  if  we  can  convince  him  and  his 
supporters  that  they  must  be  carried  out,  and  that  they 
must  be  notified  in  an  edict  characterising  as  they 
deserve  the  crimes  which  Europe  reprehends.  The  best 
hope  for  a  progressive  government  in  China  lies  in  the 
personality  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  all  well-wishers  of 
China  must  desire  to  see  him  helped  back  to  power. 


THE   POST   OF  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

'"THE  appointment  of  Lord  Roberts  will  be  no  less 
welcomed  because  it  was  expected  ;  though  we 
may  regret  that  the  ripe  experience  and  high  military 
attainments  of  his  predecessor  should  now  be  lost  to 
the  nation,  while  he  yet  remains  in  the  fulness  of  vigour. 
To  both  these  eminent  soldiers  the  Empire  owes  much. 
Lord  Roberts  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  at  last 
the  opportunity  of  showing  his  capacity  for  a  really 
great  command.  Lord  Wolseley  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  close  his  active  military  career  while 
the  War  Office  for  which  he  has  so  long  worked 
is  the  subject  of  criticism  much  of  which  is  mere 
ignorant  and  irresponsible  abuse.  He  will  be  re- 
membered —  apart  from  his  eminent  services  in  the 
field — as  the  great  advocate  of  the  short-service  system, 
which  first  as  Adjutant-General  and  subsequently  as 
Commander-in-Chief  he  has  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  organising.  The  advantages  of  that  system  were 
for  long  denied  even  by  some  of  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge.  But  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  what 
might  have  happened  if  the  Boer  war  had  taken 
place  in  the  old  days,  before  Lord  Wolseley's  long 
and  arduous  labours  had  made  it  possible  for 
our  necessarily  cumbrous  military  machine  to  meet 
a  great  emergency.  The  position  which,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he  has  had  to  fill,  has  been  an 
exceedingly  difficult  one.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  head  of  the 
army  ;  and  he  was  moreover  the  only  channel  by  which 
expert  opinion  was  conveyed  to  the  political  chief. 
With  a  view  of  clipping  the  wings  of  the  mili- 
tary chief  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  political, 
all  this  was  changed  five  years  ago  :  and  now  the 
Adjutant  and  Quartermaster  Generals,  the  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance,  and  the  Inspector- General  of 
Fortifications  have  the  direct  ear  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  Thus  instead  of  there  being  as  formerly 
one  strong  expression  of  military  opinion,  there  are  now 
five  weak  ones.  Add  to  this  a  political  chief  with  a  passion 
for  detail  into  which  he  entered  far  more  deeply  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  confronted  Lord  Wolseley  may  perhaps  be 
imagined.  In  fact  the  new  arrangement  would— unless 
Lord  Wolseley  had  been  a  strong  man  —  have  re- 
duced the  office  to  insignificance,  and  it  is  no  small 
credit  to  him  that  it  still  retains  so  much  importance. 
Nowadays  only  two  departments  are  under  his  direct 
control,  the  military  secretary's  and  the  mobilisation  ; 
and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  our  former  unprepared- 
ness  for  war,  that  the  latter  is  of  very  recent  origin. 
Its  success  has  been  phenomenal ;  and  it  is  the 
only  branch  of  the  War  Office  which  during  the 
war    has     escaped     condemnation.     To     find  the 


secret  of  its  success  we  need  not  go  far.  It  is 
managed  entirely  by  soldiers,  and  is  consequently  inde- 
pendent of  the  permanent  War  Office  official.  Above 
all,  its  members  are  not  too  senior  to  enter  thoroughly 
into  details  themselves.  We  must  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  in  some  cases — such  as  the  arrangement  of 
business  and  perhaps  even  transport  details  —  the 
work  would  not  be  better  done  by  experienced  civilians. 
But  the  arrangement  of  purely  military  details  and  the 
selection  of  officers  and  various  posts  should  surely  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  soldiers.  The  permanent 
civilian  official  falls  almost  invariably  into  the  habit  of 
looking  at  the  army  from  the  office  standpoint,  instead 
of  from  the  broader  view  of  its  practical  efficiency  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
civilians  would  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  amount  of 
official  correspondence  which  takes  up  so  much  of  the 
time  both  of  generals  and  district  and  regimental  staffs 
and  of  loosening  the  bands  of  red  tape  which  still  bind1 
our  army.  The  Adjutant-General's  department,  more 
than  any  other,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  a  huge 
and  unwieldy  machine  presided  over  by  a  very 
senior  general  with  a  few  military  assistants.  The 
result  is  that  the  chief  is  generally  engaged  in 
considering  greater  matters  than  the  mere  details 
of  his  department,  and  practically  speaking,  the 
careers  of  all  officers  under  field  rank  are  in  the  hands 
of  elderly  permanent  officials.  In  fact  the  department 
might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  Chinese  Empire — 
a  vast  institution  in  which  most  of  the  actual  details  are 
"  run  "  by  Mandarins.  In  a  sense  some  of  the  above 
remarks  apply  to  the  Quartermaster-General's  depart- 
ment, though  in  the  present  holder  of  the  office  we  are 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  chief  who  really  himself  pre- 
sides over  the  work  of  his  department. 

From  Lord  Roberts,  when  he  assumes  office,  much 
will  be  expected,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  con- 
fidence that  much  will  be  forthcoming.  Certainly  he 
will  start  with  more  advantages  than  his  predecessor. 
He  will  find  a  better  organised  machine ;  and  for 
various  reasons  he  will  receive  the  support  of  the  public 
to  a  far  larger  extent  than  Lord  Wolseley  ever  did.  He 
will  thus  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  of  the  political  side,  ana  frankly  it  may- 
be said  that  the  nation  will  not  pernu  lim  to  be  inter- 
fered with  to  the  same  extent.  Many  difficulties,  how- 
ever, will  confront  him.  The  problem  of  finding 
troops  to  meet  our  increased  Imperial  respon- 
sibilities will  be  no  easy  one  to  so've.  As  to- 
the  oft-repeated  cry  for  the  reform  ol  our  system, 
to  meet  the  difficult  and  anomalous  requirements  of  our 
Empire,  little  perhaps  can  be  done  at  present.  The 
recruiting  difficulty  blocks  the  way.  Once  overcome 
that  and  the  rest  is  comparatively  simple.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  realised  that  our  present  Army  Reserve  is- 
not  a  reserve  at  all.  It  is  a  part  of  the  active  army, 
which  cannot  take  the  field  without  it,  and  which  has 
nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon  but  the  so-called  Militia 
Reserve.  Thus  before  our  regular  army  can  really  be 
considered  effective,  we  must  have  as  it  were  a 
second  reserve  independent  of  the  Militia.  In  at- 
tempting, too,  to  reorganise  the  War  Office,  Lord 
Roberts  will  have  a  task  complicated  not  only  by  its 
own  inherent  difficulties,  but  by  factitious  ones  due 
to  much  popular  and  irresponsible  criticism.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  permanent  officials,  but  perhaps 
we  are  wrong  in  setting  our  most  eminent  commanders 
to  office  work.  The  Commander-in-Chief  must  of 
necessity  spend  much  of  his  time  in  an  office,  and  the 
most  important  military  questions  must  of  course  be 
considered  there  by  the  highest  authorities  we  have. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  would  so  assist 
the  Commander-in-Chief  should  not  be  men  in  high 
commands  at  home,  nor  that  those  who  would  lead 
our  armies  in  war-time  should  be  in  danger  of  growing 
rusty  in  the  art  of  handling  men.  Great  Britain  then 
might  be  divided  into  army  corps  commands.  In  fact  the 
War  Office  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  decentralised. 
It  would  probably  in  the  main  be  better  managed  by 
younger  men  of  less  exalted  rank — such  as  Lord 
Kitchener  and  Sir  Leslie  Rundle — whose  attention 
would  not  continually  be  distracted  by  being  called 
upon  Jto  consider  questions  of  higher  moment.  But 
above  all  it  is  patent  that  no  real  impuu  omont  can  take 
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place  unless  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  restored  to  his 
proper  position,  and  is  once  more  made  the  real  head 
of  the  army.  The  present  arrangement  is  subversive 
of  all  principles  of  military  discipline.  No  necessity 
exists  for  transforming  the  Commander-in-Chief  into  a 
political  official,  nor,  as  has  even  been  suggested,  for 
giving  him  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  It  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  him  the  real  head  of  the  army.  As  we  now 
stand,  the  military  personages  at  headquarters  have  not 
the  power,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  entourage 
have  not  the  knowledge  to  carry  out  the  needful 
reforms. 


LABOUR  REPRESENTATIVES. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  is  never  the  man  to  refrain 
from  breaking  the  bruised  reed  or  from  quench- 
ing the  smoking  flax  if  he  has  an  argument  to  enforce 
or  a  point  to  make  against  a  political  opponent  on  the 
platform.  His  terrific  display  of  dialectics  against  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  labour  candidate  for  East  Birmingham,  on 
the  topic  of  the  value  of  labour  representation  in  Par- 
liament is  the  latest  instance  of  this  characteristic  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  also  one  of  the  most  striking 
bye-products  of  the  ferment  of  the  General  Election. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  could  hardly  have  said  or  done  any- 
thing more  surprising  either  to  his  friends  or  to  his  oppo- 
nents than  to  have  expressed  himself  so  contemptuously 
towards  what  has  for  long  been  supposed  to  be  a 
cherished  idea  in  the  programme  of  the  working  classes 
— the  value  of  an  increased  representation  in  Parliament 
of  the  class  interests  of  labour  by  members  of  the 
working  classes  themselves.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
had  one  ambition  more  than  another  it  was  supposed  to 
be  that  he  should  be  recognised  as  a  "  champion  "  of 
the  working  classes.  Indeed  as  his  speech  at  Birming- 
ham shows  it  is  the  last  claim  in  the  world  that  he 
would  yet  think  of  abandoning.  The  Free  Education 
Act,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  his  proposals 
for  provision  in  old  age — we  must  not  say  Old  Age 
Pensions  Bill — are  all  adduced  as  special  titles  to  the 
distinction  ;  and  more  generally,  and  with  good  right,  he 
claims,  as  a  member  of  the  Unionist  party,  that  so 
far  from  having  abandoned  his  position  he  is  even 
more  favourably  placed  now  than  ever  for  promoting 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes. 
Moreover  the  interests  of  these  classes  he  maintains 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  that  fervid 
enthusiasm  of  Imperialism  by  which  he  is  animated, 
and  he  is  no  whit  less  the  champion  of  labour  because 
more  lately  empire  rather  than  economics  has  been  his 
theme. 

There  is  really  nothing  inconsistent  in  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's opinions  about  the  small  value  of  working-class 
representatives  in  Parliament  and  his  zeal  for  working- 
class  welfare  even  though  it  may  seem  that  he  has 
awakened  rather  suddenly  to  the  unimportance  of  that 
particular  kind  of  class  representation.  The  main  fault 
we  have  to  find  is  that  he  expressed  himself  brutally 
and  was  so  bent  on  demolishing  the  particular  labour 
representative  he  had  in  view  that  he  did  not  give 
himself  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  finer  shades 
of  his  proposition.  Doubtless  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
other  moods  could  have  represented  the  labour 
members  in  Parliament  as  in  a  less  helpless  position 
than  that  of  "  fish  out  of  water  "  and  would  not  have 
been  so  totally  unappreciative  of  their  services  if  he  had 
not  been  intent  on  proving  Mr.  Stevens  as  a  "  labour 
champion"  so  inferior  to  himself.  Egotism,  like  indig- 
nation, may  make  good  declamation  but  is  destructive 
of  perspective.  And  surely  there  was  a  way  of  dis- 
illusioning the  working  classes  if  that  were  necessary 
as  to  the  value  of  labour  representation  without  so 
arrogantly  insisting  that  only  by  entrusting  their 
interests  to  men  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  superior  intellect, 
education,  opportunity,  and  power  is  there  any  hope 
for  them.  He  at  least  might  have  suavely  admitted 
the  sentimental  pleasure  it  ought  to  afford  other  classes 
whose  members  are  in  Parliament  to  see  working-class 
men  there.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  show 
from  experience  that  when  extremists  like  the  late 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  or  Mr.  Keir-Hardie  have  got  into  the 


House  they  have  either  learned  much  discretion  or  have 
retired  foiled,  and  might  thence  have  drawn  the  moral 
either  that  the  education  of  Parliament  was  useful  for 
working-men,  or  that  if  working-men  representatives 
are  helpless  it  is  because  there  have  never  been  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  in  Parliament  to  give 
countenance  to  one  another.  In  either  case  he  might 
have  put  the  blame  on  the  working  classes  themselves 
by  pointing  out  that  they  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  himself  if  the  indifference  they 
show  towards  labour  representation  is  any  criterion, 
and  for  this  he  would  certainly  have  had  quotable  proof 
in  the  facts  of  the  present  Election.  On  the  balance 
of  Election  gains  and  losses  the  labour  representatives 
will  be  fewer  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  than 
they  were  in  the  old.  The  return  of  Mr.  John 
Burns  at  great  hazard  is  certainly  no  disproof  of  the 
assertion  that  at  present  labour  representation  is 
in  a  decadent  condition.  He  happens  to  be  a  per- 
sonality that  would  run  Mr.  Chamberlain  very  close  in 
a  race  for  any  rough  and  ready  full-blooded  consti- 
tuency if  he  had  had  those  advantages  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  so  triumphantly  pointed  out  he  possessed 
over  the  working-man  candidate.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
might  have  shown  in  a  kindly  way,  which  would  have 
marked  his  sympathies  for  the  disadvantages  of  the 
working  classes,  that  they  the  labour  representatives 
and  he  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  alike  conscious  that  even  a 
naturally  able  man  whose  only  distinction  is  that  he 
knows  the  conditions  of  one  trade  well  must,  when  sent 
to  Parliament,  be  more  or  less  ineffective  from  his  lack 
of  a  wider  training  and  experience.  However  indi- 
vidually assertive  working-men,  especially  artisans  and 
miners,  may  be  there  has  always  been  noticeable 
amongst  them  a  timidity  and  distrust  of  the  leadership 
of  men  of  their  own  traditions.  This  characteristic  is 
the  despair  of  more  enthusiastic  reformers.  It  rouses 
the  Fabians  to  anger  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  his 
belated  manifesto  refers  to  it  when  he  says  the  working 
classes  have  deliberately  chosen  plutocracy  for  the  sake 
of  its  pickings  and  have  never  been  so  satisfied  politi- 
cally as  they  are  at  present.  Their  masters  are  spend- 
ing money  and  they  are  touching  their  hats.  That  is 
as  unpleasant  a  way  of  putting  it  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's. 
The  truth  is  it  is  class  timidity  and  not  greed ;  a 
distrust  of  themselves  due  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  social  position  and  education  which  makes 
them  as  sharp  critics  of  special  representatives  of  their 
own  class  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  This  has 
hampered  and  will  indefinitely  hamper  the  formation  of 
a  labour  party.  The  working  classes  depend  now  as 
they  have  always  depended  on  the  ability,  the  honour, 
the  sense  of  justice,  the  benevolence  and  good 
will  either  of  men  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  who 
carry  on  into  politics  a  leadership  which  they  have 
founded  in  commercial  success,  or  of  men  of  long- 
established  social  influence  and  position.  They  have 
never  initiated  great  reforms  or  a  revolution  apart 
from  such  direction.  Movements  like  the  Roman 
agrarian  revolution  and  the  French  Revolution  are 
typical  cases.  With  all  its  faults  of  manner  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  disclosed  a  real  truth.  But  he 
did  the  labour  representatives  an  injustice  in  placing 
their  shortcomings  on  themselves.  If  he  has  failed  to 
carry  the  working-classes  in  support  of  pensions  how 
could  the  labour  representatives  do  better  when  they 
encountered  the  resistance  of  vested  interests  of  their 
own  class  as  represented  in  the  great  Friendly  Societies  ? 
The  inertia  of  the  working  classes  is  the  obstacle  to 
their  better  housing,  as  Sanitary  Congresses  are 
always  declaring  and  as  the  Church  Congress 
has  lately  declared.  Labour  representatives  get  no 
"  mandate"  on  such  questions.  Their  authority  is  not 
sufficient  to  impose  new  views  on  their  constituents. 
Always  from  leaders  who  do  not  represent  class  interests 
at  all  but  the  highest  standard  of  morality  and  justice 
and  information  of  a  particular  period  which  is 
so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary  members 
of  any  class,  does  the  stimulus  for  reform  come. 
The  intellectual  and  social  dlite  of  public  life  have  a 
serious  responsibility  placed  upon  them  and  it  is  not 
really  necessary  that  they  should  deride  the  labour 
representatives. 
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ENGLISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 
VIII. — The  London  and  South-Western. 

THE  London  and  South-Western  system  has  grown 
,„  out  of  the  London  and  Southampton  Railway,  the 
Act  for  which  was  obtained  so  long  ago  as  1834.  The 
first  section  of  this  line,  running  from  the  temporary 
terminus  at  Nine  Elms  to  Woking,  was  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1838,  and  two  years  later  trains  were  working 
through  to  Southampton.  In  1845  the  company  ob- 
tained access  to  Guildford  and  took  over  from  the  Great 
Western  the  extension  from  Southampton  to  Dorchester, 
and  in  1848  the  London  terminus  was  removed  to 
Waterloo.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the 
original  intention  was  to  carry  on  the  line  past  Waterloo 
over  the  river  into  the  City,  but  owing  to  financial 
difficulties  this  part  of  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned 
and  Waterloo  has  remained  the  headquarters  of  the 
company  ever  since.  The  construction  of  the  South- 
Eastern  line  to  Cannon  Street,  and  later  of  the  electric 
line  underground,  has  given  South-Western  passengers 
the  means  of  reaching  the  business  quarter  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  could  the  South-Western  Company  have 
carried  out  its  original  plan  the  saving  of  time  and 
money  to  their  patrons  would  have  been  incalculable. 
In  1847  this  railway  could  boast  of  running  the  fastest 
train  in  the  world,  but  for  the  last  half-century  they 
appear  to  have  had  no  ambition  in  that  direction  and 
have  never  again  been  within  measurable  distance  of 
the  proud  position  then  occupied.  In  1856  the  Reading 
line  was  completed  ;  in  the  following  year  the  South- 
Western  was  at  Weymouth  ;  in  1859  the  direct  route 
to  Portsmouth  was  opened  ;  and  with  the  extension  to 
Plymouth  in  1876  the  line  had  assumed  its  present  form. 

The  South-Western  differs  from  the  Great  Western 
and  the  great  north-country  lines  in  that  its  goods  and 
mineral  traffic,  in  spite  of  Southampton  Docks,  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  But  it  is  the  largest  pas- 
senger line  south  of  the  Thames  and  its  business 
in  this  department  increases  so  rapidly  that  the 
authorities  find,  notwithstanding  periodic  extensions, 
that  their  energies  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  deal 
with  it  efficiently.  The  company  is  fortunate  in 
having  several  distinct  sources  from  which  to  draw 
its  passenger  revenue.  It  possesses  a  very  large 
suburban  traffic,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  work  and 
the  cause  of  the  largest  capital  expenditure,  though 
the  most  reliable  and  the  most  enduring  source  of 
income  that  any  company  can  cultivate.  Not  only  the 
main  line  but  all  the  branches  of  the  South-Western 
run  through  a  very  attractive  residential  country  in 
which  building  is  proceeding  on  all  sides,  and  the 
suburban  traffic  may  now  be  said  to  extend  down  the 
various  lines  to  Ascot  and  Wokingham,  to  Farnham,  to 
Epsom,  and  even  to  Haslemere  and  Hindhead  ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  residential  districts  the  company  has 
practically  a  monopoly  of  all  the  riverside  pleasure 
resorts  between  London  and  Windsor.  In  the  next 
place  the  South-Western  is  the  greatest  military 
railway  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  it  has  the  one  route  to  Bisley,  and  the 
shortest  route  to  Aldershot,  Portsmouth,  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  Devonport,  to  show  how  vastly  important  it 
may  be  to  the  nation  in  times  of  emergency  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  line  should  be  in  thoroughly  competent 
hands.  The  company  has  recently  boasted,  and  not 
without  reason,  of  the  successful  manner  in  which  it 
handled,  last  winter,  the  large  numbers  of  troops 
embarking  at  Southampton  for  South  Africa  ;  and  in 
general  the  line  seems  well  able  to  satisfy  the  military 
authorities — though  the  occasional  civilian  who  finds 
himself  shunted  and  delayed  at  some  out-of-the-way 
place  to  allow  a  troop-train  to  pass,  may  be  allowed  to 
regard  the  traffic  arrangements  in  a  somewhat  less 
favourable  light. 

Another  very  important  passenger  service  is  that 
dealing  with  ocean  travellers  via  Southampton.  For 
a  very  long  period  the  South-Western  line  has  been 
an  extensive  shipowner  and  has  maintained  lines 
of  steamers  running  to  the  Channel  Islands  and 
various  points  on  the  French  coast.  The  vessels  were 
slow  and  not  parficularly  comfortable,  but  passengers 
having  nothing  better  offered  them  by  any  alternative 
route  were  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  such  con- 


veniences as  were  offered,  and  the  service  as  conducted 
was  no  doubt  profitable  enough.  But  in  1888  the  Great 
Western  Company  took  over  the  Channel  Islands 
steamers  running  from  Weymouth  and  replaced  them 
with  new  twin-screw  boats  of  a  much  higher  speed,  and 
two  years  later  the  South-Western  were  obliged  to 
reply  to  this  move  by  ordering  the  "  Lydia,"  "  Stella," 
and  "  Frederica,"  twin-screw  boats  larger  and  finer 
than  anything  that  had  yet  been  sent  to  Jersey  ;  and 
these  boats,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Stella,"  which 
was  lost  in  such  tragic  circumstances  last  year, 
are  still  doing  the  work  satisfactorily.  Soon  after 
the  reform  of  the  Jersey  service  the  South-Western 
attacked  a  very  much  larger  problem,  the  purchase 
of  the  docks  at  Southampton.  After  considerable 
negotiation  the  old  company  was  bought  out ;  the 
South-Western  entered  into  possession  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  enlarge  and  develop  their  new  property 
with  great  energy.  In  March  1893  the  American  line 
which  had  sprung  from  the  now  defunct  Inman  line 
transferred  the  headquarters  of  their  steamers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  from  Liverpool  to  Southampton  and 
the  first  American  line  steamer,  the  well-known  "  New 
York,"  sailed  up  Southampton  Water  amid  great  cheer- 
ing and  excitement  on  the  evening  of  March  4  in 
that  year.  With  a  view  to  drawing  American  pas- 
sengers for  France  from  the  French  Transatlantique 
Company  and  inducing  them  to  pass  through 
Southampton,  the  boats  which  the  South-Western 
Company  had  been  running  to  Havre  were  replaced 
by  the  "Alma"  and  "Columbia,"  which  were  later 
joined  by  the  "Vera."  These  boats,  though  not  faster 
than  the  "Stella"  and  her  sisters,  had  one  great 
advantage  from  the  passenger's  point  of  view.  The 
Jersey  boats  going  out  by  night  and  returning  by  day 
have  to  be  so  fitted  as  to  be  suitable  for  either  night  or 
day  work,  the  result  being  a  compromise  of  which 
neither  outward  nor  homeward  travellers  can  altogether 
approve  ;  the  ships  in  the  Havre  service  only  run  by 
night,  and  the  provision  of  sleeping  accommodation 
can  therefore  be  made  as  satisfactory  as  on  an  ocean 
liner.  Since  1893  various  further  developments  have 
taken  place  in  the  Southampton  Dock  trade  ;  at  the 
present  moment  the  great  German  ships  which  hold  the 
world's  record  call  there  regularly,  and  at  no  other  port 
anywhere  except  New  York  can  so  many  of  the  finest 
steamers  be  seen. 

The  remaining  passenger  services  of  the  South- 
Western  Company  are  those  running  through  Guildford 
to  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Bournemouth, 
Weymouth,  and  the  seaside,  and  through  Salisbury 
and  Exeter  to  the  far  West.  The  Portsmouth  service  can 
only  be  described  as  very  bad.  The  afternoon  train 
which  is  dignified  in  Bradshaw  by  the  title  of  the 
"  Isle  of  Wight  Express  "  takes  two  hours  and 
five  minutes  for  the  7377  miles  to  Portsmouth  Town, 
six  minutes  worse  than  it  was  in  1891,  and  only  just 
better  than  it  was  as  long  ago  as  1873.  The  gradients 
on  the  line  no  doubt  are  severe,  but  other  English 
companies  have  shown  that  such  gradients  need  be 
no  impediment  to  fast  travelling,  and  the  service 
on  this  section  altogether  is  a  disgrace  to  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  company  like  the  South-Western,  and 
a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  its 
competition  with  other  pleasure  resorts  for  popular 
favour.  Unfortunately  the  Brighton  line  to  Ports- 
mouth is  nearly  fourteen  miles  longer,  so  no  effective 
help  can  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter.  The  Bourne- 
mouth line  is  better  served.  The  direct  route  was 
opened  in  1888,  and  a  set  of  creditable  expresses  then 
started,  and  though  they  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
deteriorate — a  tendency  curiously  prevalent  amongst  the 
best  trains  of  this  company — others  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time  which  maintain  the  standard  reason- 
ably high.  Two  trains  put  on  last  year  between 
London,  Bournemouth,  Poole,  Swanage,  and  Wey- 
mouth, were  by  far  the  best  trains  in  the  South  of 
England,  and  though  one  of  them  has  been  with- 
drawn altogether,  the  other  still  runs  (at  a  decreased 
speed)  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
regular  up-passenger  train  booked  to  run  through 
Vauxhall  without  stopping.  The  Exeter  and  West 
of  England  service  has  long  been  neglected,  and 
the  rival  Great  Western  Company  has  been  allowed 
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to  have  things  much  its  own  way,  although  its  route 
via  Swindon  and  Taunton  is  more  than  22  miles 
longer.  This  summer  however  the  Waterloo  authori- 
ties have  at  last  bestirred  themselves  and  put  on  new 
trains  by  which  they  beat  the  best  timing  from  Pad- 
dington  by  eight  and  five  minutes  on  the  down  and  up 
journey  respectively.  But  dining  cars  have  not  yet 
made  their  appearance  on  the  South-Western  and  the 
service  might  still  be  considerably  improved. 

The  whole  of  the  work  of  the  main  line  is  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  still  only  one  down  line  between 
Hampton  Court  Junction  and  Woking.  For  several 
years  past  the  company  has  enjoyed  great  prosperity 
but  unlike  all  the  other  chief  railways  in  the  country 
it  has  tried  to  work  its  ever-increasing  traffic  on 
the  rails  originally  provided  rather  than  face  the 
expenditure  required  for  widening,  expenditure  which 
becomes  inevitable  sooner  or  later  and  which  every 
year's  delay  makes  heavier  in  the  end.  The  authorities 
have  always  been  ready  to  improve  Waterloo  Station, 
the  enlargement  of  which  never  seems  to  reach  finality  ; 
they  have  for  some  time  had  in  operation  relief  lines 
between  Basingstoke  and  the  junction  at  which  the 
Southampton  and  Salisbury  lines  separate  ;  they  are 
widening  the  line  east  of  Basingstoke  and  commencing 
large  works  between  Woking  and  Pirbright  at  which 
point  the  Aldershot  traffic  diverges  ;  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  very  important  section  between  Surbitonand 
Woking  has  until  recently  been  left  untouched,  and  the 
traffic  has  become  hopelessly  congested  to  the  detriment 
and  annoyance  of  all  concerned.  Fast  trains  and  slow 
trains  for  all  places  beyond  Woking  ;  Bisley  rifle 
specials,  Esher  race  specials  ;  goods  trains,  local  trains, 
and  even  that  most  lugubrious  of  all  specials,  the 
Necropolis  funeral  train,  have  all  to  be  worked  over  the 
one  set  of  rails,  and  the  result  on  a  fine  Saturday  in  July 
baffles  description.  There  is,  however,  some  prospect 
of  the  necessary  widening  being  taken  in  hand  almost 
immediately. 

The  coaching  stock  of  the  South-Western  has  im- 
proved very  much  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  on 
the  whole  is  now  very  good,  especially  for  third- 
class  passengers.  The  company  has  recently  built  a 
number  of  very  fine  engines  resembling  closely  those 
previously  designed  by  the  <ame  engineer  for  railways 
in  Scotland.  Several  have  been  fitted  with  water 
tubes  in  the  firebox,  and  this  is  found  to  give  them 
a  substantial  advantage,  so  that  the  device  will  pro- 
bably be  largely  adopted  in  the  future  ;  and  if  at  any 
time  the  company  thinks  it  worth  while  to  smarten  up 
its  services  the  engines  and  carriages  will  be  found 
equal  to  all  that  can  possibly  be  required  of  them. 

%*  Next  week's  article  in  this  series  wilt  be  on  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover. 


THE  MAKING  OF  AN  ELECTION  ADDRESS. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  provide  the  cynic  with  a  more 
exquisite  diversion  than  complete  insight  into  the 
mind  of  the  average  candidate  for  political  honours 
at  the  moment  he  sits  down  to  write  his  election 
address.  To  any  other  than  a  cynic  the  expose 
would  be  almost  too  humiliating  even  for  amusement. 
Pity  would  enter  into  contempt,  and  thus  take  off  the 
edge  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  ridicule.  For  the 
poor  man  is  really  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  of  ridicule. 
Taking  himself  entirely  seriously,  he  is  solemnly  con- 
scious that  this  is  the  occasion  for  a  great  effort.  In 
the  glow  of  greatness  which  flushes  his  mind,  as  he 
spreads  out  the  clean  paper  and  examines  his  pen, 
he  sees  himself  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  the 
idol  of  cheering  thousands ;  and  behind  that  first 
triumph  rises  another,  the  speech,  perhaps  the  first 
speech,  in  the  House;  the  leader  on  him  in  the 
Press  ;  and  then  he  begins  to  descry  an  opening  in  the 
inner  political  ring,  office,  responsibility,  and  behind  it 
the  Cabinet.  Finally  he  descries  a  Prime  Minister 
singularly  resembling  himself.  He  is  a  happy  man. 
Which  of  us  does  not  know  the  exaltation,  the  splendid 
joy  which  waits  on  the  birth  of  ambition  ?  Unfrus- 
trated  ambition,  interested  ideals,  undeveloped  aims, 
how  beautiful  they  are  !  What  a  fascination  they  have  ! 
These  pleasures  are  generally  regarded  as  the  property 


of  youth ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  political  mirage  is 
that  it  rises  in  the  mind  of  staid  middle  age  ;  it 
deceives  solid  common  sense,  whose  youth  knew 
nothing  of  ambition.  Mentally  the  quinquagenarian 
political  novice  suggests  the  senile  lover,  who  teaches 
unwittingly  everyone  but  himself  that  pity  and  con- 
tempt are  akin.  The  "  candidate  for  political  honours  " 
shows  the  same  incapacity  to  appreciate  his  own 
deficiencies,  the  same  absence  of  all  sense  of  congruity, 
the  same  insensibility  to  his  real  position. 

It  is  just  that  which  gives  the  precise  touch  which 
the  cynic  relishes,  and  others  shrink  from,  in  con- 
templating the  candidate's  mind  as  he  approaches  his 
election  address.  The  hapless  man  has  worked  himself 
into  a  fine  fervour  which  lasts  red-hot  until  he  has 
written  "Gentlemen."     With  undiluted  pleasure  he 

writes  "  To  the  electors  of  the    division  of  the 

borough  of,"  or  "the  county  of"  and  surveys  the 
heading  long  and  critically  when  written.  Finally  he 
entirely  approves;  and  adds  "Gentlemen,"  which  he 
reads  over  several  times  aloud.  This  is  the  psycho- 
logical moment  the  cynic  is  on  the  look  out  for.  The 
candidate  has  now  to  put  his  castles  to  the  touch  : 
he  has  to  express  himself  in  words.  How  easy  it 
should  be  ;  why  his  mind  is  full  of  noble  sentiments  ; 
what  difficulty  can  there  be  in  finding  words?  But  the 
words  do  not  come,  and  the  first  shadow  falls  across 
the  pleasing  dream.  Still  the  candidate  does  not  yet 
doubt  himself  nor  is  he  at  all  upset,  for  after  much 
mental  effort  he  manages  in  his  first  sentence  to 
inform  the  electors  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  political 
honours  and  that  he  wants  their  votes.  So  far  so 
good.  He  reads  over  the  first  sentence  and, 
being  able  to  understand  it  without  any  difficulty, 
pronounces  it  "  devilish  good."  But  now  comes 
a  serious  obstacle  ;  he  must  say  something  about 
politics,  he  must  have  an  idea.  He  had  never  realised 
that  before.  In  the  mental  strain  that  follows,  his 
enthusiasm  receives  its  first  real  chill.  All  his  fine 
thoughts  seem  to  be  vanishing  before  him  ;  he  cannot 
grasp  one.  They  seem  all  blurred  and  mixed  up  as  the 
clean  paper  has  become  blotted  and  blurred  with 
interminable  new  editions  of  the  sentence.  However 
he  triumphs  at  last  by  declaring,  if  a  Ministerial 
candidate,  that  the  Government  is  the  best,  if  an 
Opposition  candidate,  that  it  is  the  worst  on  record. 
Then  he  comes  to  a  full  stop. 

Is  it  strange  that  he  should  ?  He  has  probably  given 
no  serious  thought,  even  if  capable  of  serious  thought, 
to  political  matters  during  the  whole  of  his  life ;  he  has 
probably  read  no  history  and  never  heard  of  political 
science  ;  his  politics  he  has  got  from  his  paper,  which 
of  course  is  of  the  same  "political  complexion"  with 
himself.  Naturally  a  long  course  of  leading  articles, 
his  only  reading,  has  left  but  one  impression  on  his 
mind,  that  the  other  party  is  all  wrong  and  his  all  right ; 
and  having  expressed  as  much  in  a  round  journalistic 
platitude,  how  should  he  be  able  to  get  any  farther?  In 
fact  this  stage  of  the  business  has  never  entered  into 
his  calculations.  A  comparatively  young  man,  he  is  yet 
too  old  to  take  athletics  seriously.  Something  must 
take  their  place  :  he  cannot  quite  live  on  golf ;  hunting 
and  shooting  fill  up  but  half  the  year  ;  he  is  sick  of 
society,  and,  having  some  manhood  in  his  nature, 
feels  that,  if  he  goes  into  the  House,  he  will  at 
any  rate  live  in  the  society  of  men  and  hear 
more  or  less  big  things  talked  about,  bigger  things 
in  any  case  than  the  small  talk  of  smart  women. 
Perhaps  the  candidate  is  comparatively  an  old  man  ; 
he  has  made  his  pile  ;  he  has  got  all  the  money  he  needs 
out  of  trade  ;  now  he  wants  to  get  something  out  of 
his  money ;  he  wants  social  recognition  and  local 
influence  ;  what  avenue  so  obvious  as  politics  ?  He 
knows,  for  he  has  tested  the  power  of  money,  that  he  can 
buy  his  way  into  the  House  on  either  side ;  and  a 
recognised  political  club  follows  ;  he  is  thrown  up 
against  big  men  in  various  ways  ;  he  can  trust  to 
his  guineas  doing  the  rest.  So  you  see  politics  except 
in  the  American  sense  have  not  entered  into  the  candi- 
date's calculation  ;  his  thought  in  "  entering  politics  " 
has  not  run  on  political  lines ;  it  is  only  when  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  fray  he  begins  to  dream  of  political 
ambition  that  he  has  considered  any  really  political 
question  at  all  ;  so  of  course  when  he  tries  to  express 
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himself  (which  is  easier  than  to  express  his  thoughts) 
he  does  succeed  indeed ;  but  the  result  is  a  blank. 
The  poor  man,  humbled  or  irritated  according  to  tem- 
perament, hurries  off  to  his  agent,  who  changes  the 
whole  face  of  the  situation.  With  the  patronising 
smile  of  experience  and  superior  wisdom,  the  agent 
points  out  to  him  that  politics  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an  election  ;  the  last  thing  a  candidate  needs  is  views  ; 
in  fact  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  candidate  to  have 
political  opinions.  All  he  need  concern  himself  with  is 
the  local  needs  of  the  constituency.  Put  aside  national 
issues  and  study  the  class  and  peculiar  desires  of  your 
own  electorate  and  say  you  are  going  to  get  them 
exactly  what  they  want,  that  you  care  far  more  for 
Little  Pedlington  than  you  do  for  England,  and  that  if 
you  are  elected,  you  will  put  their  issues  first  and 
national  issues  second.  Suggest  that  you  will  spend  a 
lot  in  the  constituency  ;  that  you  will  be  constantly 
there ;  and  that  your  wife  is  anxious  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  local  society. 

The  candidate  does  not  altogether  like  this.  He 
has  cudgelled  his  brains  terribly  and  thereby  has 
arrived  at  certain  political  conclusions  which  he  is 
anxious  to  state  in  his  address.  These  things  are  new 
and  so  have  the  attraction  of  novelty.  He  insists  on 
stating  that  the  South  African  issue  is  important ;  that 
the  treatment  of  the  Chinese  situation  requires  high 
statesmanship  ;  that  many  domestic  questions  of 
great  importance  are  ripe  for  issue.  Agent  and  can- 
didate compromise,  the  former  allowing  one  or  two 
political  platitudes  to  be  sandwiched  between  the 
declaration  as  to  the  flagitious  turpitude  or  unique 
perfection  of  the  Government  and  the  local  matter 
at  the  end.  And  the  candidate  signs  it,  not 
entirely  happy,  somewhat  upset  with  exertion,  but 
quite  convalescent.  After  all,  there  is  the  election 
address  in  black  and  white  and  on  the  whole  "  it  is 
devilish  good." 


THE  PASSION  PLAY  OF  1900. 

TO  see  our  most  sacred  ideas  crystallised  into  simple 
facts,  the  holiest  mysteries  shorn  of  any  veil  but 
that  which  our  imagination  may  still  lend  to  them,  the 
touchstone  of  reality  applied  to  many  a  dimly  realised 
conception  of  our  faith ;  to  hear  the  Divine  Words 
spoken  at  Jerusalem  by  Our  Lord  Himself :  faith,  in  a 
word,  translated  into  sight.  Such  may  be  counted  the 
achievements  of  the  Passionsspiel,  the  production  of 
which  the  good  priest  Daisenberger  undertook  "for 
the  love  of  my  Divine  Redeemer,  with  only  one  object 
in  view,  the  edification  of  the  Christian  world."  Yet 
it  is  scarcely  cause  for  wonder  that  most  of  us  are 
conscious  of  a  certain  reluctance  to  draw  aside  the 
veil.  Behind  stands  the  naked  Truth  ;  or  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  hideous  travesty  of  all  that  is  most  holy. 
At  best  we  tremble  lest  many  a  graceful  symbol  and 
cherished  adornment  with  which  we  have  been  wont  to 
overlay  our  spiritual  lives  may  be  found  too  delicate  to 
clothe  this  new  revelation  of  Jesus  the  Galilean.  We 
struggle  to  approach  it  as  little  children,  praying  that 
much  may  be  given,  if  something  is  taken  away.  And 
so  in  grace  it  is  :  so  true  is  it  that  one  finds  at  Ober- 
Ammergau  that  which  one  comes  to  seek  ;  for  though 
there  are  things  to  jeer  at  if  one  had  a  mind  to  jeer,  the 
very  fact  that  the  play  merits  serious  criticism  at  all 
from  the  ordinary  secular  standpoint  seems  a  proof  of 
the  standard  of  excellence  it  has  reached. 

In  spite  of  all  that  one  reads  to  the  contrary,  the 
place  and  people  are  still  comparatively  primitive  ;  and 
the  village  itself,  buried  amongst  the  Bavarian  highlands, 
is  beautiful  beyond  one's  fairest  hopes.  Much  is 
heard  of  the  discomforts  to  be  endured,  of  the  difficulties 
of  conveyance,  &c,  but  these  rumours  are  apparently 
spread  abroad  to  give  the  trip  importance.  One  can 
get  everything  one  wants,  and  immediately,  by  paying 
for  it  ;  the  villagers,  moreover,  are  most  civil  and 
anxious  to  answer  all  questions  at  a  time  when  they 
might  well  be  worried  out  of  their  five  rural  wits. 
The  men  achieve  an  air  of  sanctity  by  the  simplest 
means.  They  all  wear  their  hair  long  to  the  shoulders, 
growing  it  for  two  years  before  the  play  in  case  they 
should  be  "chosen."  It  lends  them  a  grace  and 
dignity  beyond  belief,  indeed  one  simply  cannot  realise 


them  to  be  ordinary  peasants  in  a  Bavarian  village  of 
this  century.  Unconsciously  one  finds  the  resemblance 
to  all  the  well-known  pictures  of  the  Saints  ;  this  must 
be  why  they  seem  such  leagues  beyond  the  women 
whose  appearance,  of  course,  can  give  no  such  aid 
to  the  imagination.  Alas  !  they  are  very,  very  plain 
and  stolid,  with  voices  either  rough  or  shrill.  Happily 
in  the  play,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  of  Our  Lady, 
they  have  not  much  to  do  and  many  details  can  be 
ignored — as  when  the  Angel  speaks  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane — for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
Even  the  defects  are  reminders  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
players,  so  that  one  would  scarcely  wish  to  have  it  per- 
fectly given.  The  council  allows  no  outside  training 
and  it  accepts  no  suggestions,  following  entirely  its  own 
traditions,  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  most  of  the 
scenes  and  tableaux  must  originally  have  been 
arranged  by  the  most  gifted  of  the  priests.  The 
stage  is  open  to  wind  and  weather,  although  the 
seats  are  under  cover,  and  the  performance  goes 
on  without  interruption  unless  it  rains  so  hard  that 
nothing  can  be  seen.  The  central  stage,  where  the 
tableaux  are  grouped,  is  flanked  by  a  street  to  the 
right  and  left  through  the  arches  of  which  can  be 
seen  the  mountains  stretching  away  into  the  distance. 
On  either  side  again  stand  the  houses  of  Pilate  and 
Annas,  so  that  when  the  players  come  out  and  walk 
about  there  is  really  the  illusion  of  actual  life.  What 
matter  that  Pilate  lived  in  Herod's  palace  and  that 
Annas  lodged  in  the  Temple?  The  "pedantry  of 
accurate  illustration  "  seems  very  meaningless  as  we  sit 
in  breathless  expectation.  Although  the  sky  is  grey 
and  overcast — it  is  just  the  sort  of  day  to  be  longed  for 
— a  butterfly  flutters  across  the  stage  and  now  and 
again  a  swallow  wheels  above  us,  sharply  silhouetted 
against  the  sky. 

The  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  taken  from  the  well- 
known  Albert  Diirer,  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Christus.  Our  Lord  is  literally  sitting  upon  an  ass, 
which  is  without  a  bridle  and  led  by  S.  John.  No 
doubt  the  whole  performance  owes  much  of  its 
beauty  to  Anton  Lang  who  plays  the  Christ.  His 
voice  is  wonderful,  his  movements  full  of  grace 
and  strength,  and  his  appearance  quite  beautiful — 
and  this  when  one  remembers  that  all  the  time  one 
is  comparing  him  to  the  pictures,  to  the  ideals,  of 
all  the  greatest  artists.  The  hair  is  the  traditional 
auburn,  parted  on  the  tranquil,  serene  forehead,  the  face 
sublime  in  gentleness.  He  suggested  rather  the  human, 
material  loveliness  of  Guido  Reni  and  his  school,  as 
distinct  from  the  beautiful  disdainful  Christus  of  the 
Leonardo  at  Antwerp,  or  the  austere,  purely  religious 
ideal  of  Angelico  and  the  earlier  masters.  It  is  a 
Christ  without  the  slightest  element  of  satire— even 
of  consciousness.  Throughout,  his  acting  seemed 
to  be  the  only  possible  interpretation.  He  gives 
us  Christ  the  Man,  the  gentle  prophet  and  teacher 
of  the  people.  It  is  neither  the  real  Carpenter 
of  Nazareth,  the  outcast  Jew  and  vagabond,  nor 
the  sublime  All-powerful  Saviour  of  Mankind.  Yet 
there  is  always  the  suggestion  of  human  nature  pausing 
only  on  the  threshold  of  Divine  nature — the  Stranger 
"  with  a  light  upon  His  face  "—as  in  Balzac's  incom- 
parable "  J^sus-Christ  en  Flandre."  And  the  utter 
helplessness  and  hopelessness  which  Anton  Lang 
certainly  accentuates  (there  is  no  suggestion  of  fair 
play)  never  approaches  unmanliness.  It  is  always 
intentional  submission— its  heroic,  never  its  abject, 
side.  This  meekness  and  lack  of  the  protest  that 
would  surely  have  been  inevitable  in  a  man  seems  to  be 
his  method  of  indicating  the  Divinity,  and  one  likes  to 
think  that  he  feels  himself  unworthy  to  attempt  any 
suggestion  of  the  majesty  of  Our  Lord.  Certainly  this 
is  lacking  even  in  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension, 
which  are  poor. 

Sir  Richard  Burton  described  the  Crucifixion  as  "  the 
gem  of  the  piece."  As  the  curtain  rises  one  sees  the 
thieves  with  bare  heads  and  wild  hair,  lashed  on  by 
their  arms  being  tied  over  the  cross-pieces.  The  Cross 
is  more  like  the  Roman  T  than  either  the  Greek  or 
Latin  forms.  "  The  central  Cross,  slowly  raised  from 
the  ground  by  the  hangman,  drops  into  its  socket,  and 
the  tall  white  figure,  apparently  only  nailed  on,  hangs 
before  us.    The  idea  is  new— a  live  crucifix."  Seven 
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times  Our  Saviour  moves  his  head  and  speaks,  and 
for  eighteen  minutes  the  awful  reality  is  felt  of  a  man 
upon  a  cross.  Awful,  but  neither  sickening  nor  in- 
tolerable. It  is  beyond  all  tears.  The  leave-taking  at 
Bethany  may  wring  the  heart,  but  this  suffering 
scarcely  occurs  to  us  as  human.  The  glory  and 
wonder  of  the  great  tradition  wraps  us  about,  and  we 
gazed  in  silence,  unable  to  weep  at  all.  The  idea 
excuses  all  defects.  The  thieves  are  merely  me- 
chanical, the  Holy  Women  utterly  insufficient,  S.  John 
is  scarcely  all  he  should  be,  and  Simon  of  Cyrene 
is  shorter  of  stature  than  Our  Lord.  On  the  other 
hand  the  grouping  and  arranging  of  most  of  the 
tableaux  are  really  wonderful — sometimes  hundreds 
of  people  on  a  tiny  stage — and  the  dresses  are  appro- 
priate and  in  some  cases  most  beautiful.  The  em- 
broideries come  from  Constantinople,  but  all  are  made 
up  and  draped  at  Ober-Ammergau.  It  seems  incredible. 
If  the  treatment  throughout  the  play  at  times  ap- 
pears conventional  and  lacking  in  force  or  roughness, 
as  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  when  it  did  not  seem 
to  require  much  persuasion  to  evict  the  traders,  we 
appreciate  as  we  live  through  the  later  stages  of  the 
story  that  a  too  great  realism  would  merely  defeat  its 
object  by  overwhelming  the  imagination  with  pure 
horror,  aad  the  very  feeling  that  the  jeers  of  the  soldiers 
scarcely  carry  the  true  conviction  of  brutality,  brings 
us  sufficiently  near  the  sickening  realisation  of  what  that 
Agony  must  have  been. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  after  Rubens  and 
Diirer.    It  is  well  and  tenderly  carried  out  and  one  re- 
called the  legend  that  the  head  of  Adam,  "  whose  feet 
extended  to  Hebron,"  was  buried  under  Calvary  and 
that  the  blood  of  Our  Saviour  fell  upon  the  head  of  the 
First  Man.    Of  all  the  scenes,  however,  perhaps  the 
Last  Supper  is  the  most  profoundly  touching,  full  of 
mystery  the  most  exquisite.   It  is  from  the  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and,  although  this  is  the  picture  which  most  of  us 
make  to  ourselves  of  the  Last  Supper,  for  the  first  time 
we  realise  that  European  chairs  set  round  a  European 
table  are  unconvincing  in  Jerusalem.    Yet  to  criticise 
the  details  does  not  spoil  it- a  bit.    It  is  the  story  itself 
that  is  eternal,  a  greater  work  of  art— quite  apart 
from    any   question    of    faith  —  more   intensely  dra- 
matic than  any  other  legend  the  world  has  known. 
There  are  stories  that  have  never  been  new.  Here 
is  a   story  that  has   survived  throughout   the  ages 
and  is  to  day  as  modern   as   the   passions   of  this 
century.    It  seemed  to  be  symbolic  of  every  desire 
and  emotion  that  has  dominion  over  us,  save  one. 
Hate,    jealousy,    revenge,    despair  ;    weakness,  the 
groping  after  light  as  in   Pilate,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  mob,  now  execrating,  now  acclaiming,  swayed 
like   a   flock   of  sheep  ;   callousness   and  brutality, 
tenderness  and  devotion,  pity  and  forgiveness,  sub- 
mission unto  death,  and  lastly— Love.    Yet  it  is  that 
impossible  thing,  a  story  without  the  slightest  "love 
interest"— as  we  understand  it.    Only  Love  Himself, 
unconquerable    and   all-embracing,    with    flowers  of 
resignation  in  His  Hands.    And  one  learnt  what  one 
had  only  dimly  felt  before,  that  to  love  is  to  give 
and  to  serve,  as  in  the  washing  of  the  feet.  Here 
indeed  we  are  taught,  at  the  fountain-head,  how  far 
our  human  ideals  in  human  relations  have  fallen  from 
the  Divine  ideal.    We  smile,  thinking  of  how  .flection 
unworthily  bestowed   has  come   to  be  considered  a 
reproach  ;  yet  Christ  so  loved  us  that  He  gave  Himself 
for  the  utterly  unworthy  and  His  death  gave  birth  to 
that  philosophy  of  the  abnegation  of  self  which  even 
Schopenhauer  expounded  as  being  the  only  gate  through 
which  lasting  happiness  may  be  found.    The  Passion 
Play  of  Ober-Ammergau  has  many  lessons,  attuned  to 
the  ears  that  can  hear.    In  that  curious  shed,  midway 
between  barn  and  theatre,  we  see  God's  face,  as  when, 
at  the  feast  of  Cana,  the  "conscious  waters  looked 
upon  their  Lord,  and  blushed." 


MR.  JONES  BELOW  STAIRS. 

C  OME  time  ago  I  suggested  that  the  dramatist's 
horizon  might  be  extended  beyond  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes.    I  hinted 
that  the  lower  class  really  did  exist,  and  might  be 


translated  into  serious  dramatic  art.    And   I  hinted 
(fearing  that  such  a  transition  might  be  too  sudden, 
too  staggering,  for  a  gentleman  who  had  envisaged 
nothing  but  what  is  visible  on  the  first-floors  of  May- 
fair  or  Bayswater)  that  the  dramatist  might  break 
his   fall    by   dallying  with  that  peculiar  race  which 
hangs   half-way  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
class — the  race  of  servants.    Hitherto,  the  dramatist 
had    been   content    to   use    servants    merely   as  a 
means   of  unfolding   the   past   of    their   betters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  act,  after  which  they  were 
allowed  to  subside  into  fitful  and  bald  announcements 
that  dinner  was  served  or  the  carriage  waiting.  Once 
or  twice,  indeed,  a  kitchen  had  been  made  the  main 
scene  of  a  play  ;  but  then  it  had  been  treated  only  in  a 
spirit  of  broad,  coarse  farce,  in  the  spirit  of  the  "  Yellow- 
plush   Papers."     Thackeray   had    atoned    for  that 
dreary  jeu  cVesprit  by  his  creation  of  Major  Pendennis' 
valet ;  other  novelists,  since  Thackeray's  time,  had  con- 
cerned   themselves    seriously    and    objectively  with 
servants.    But  the  dramatists,  as  their  wont  is,  had 
been  blind  to  the   possibility  of  keeping   pace  with 
novelists.     "Jeames"  and  "  Sary  Hann,"  "lawks" 
and  "  leastways,"  were  for  them  the  insuperable  bound- 
aries to  what  might  be  done  with  servants.  They 
perceived  not  that  the  anomalous  life  led  by  servants 
cried  aloud  for  serious  comedic  treatment.    So  I  threw 
my  hint  out  to  them.      I  never  supposed  that  they 
would  take  it.    I  should  like  to  suppose  that  in  "  The 
Lackey's  Carnival,"  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  fulfilled  forme  my  touching 
ambition  to  shape  the  history  of  the  modern  stage  by 
taking  the  hint  which  I  threw  out.    Alas  !    I  have  gone 
into  the  matter,  and  have  discovered  that  his  play  was  in 
Mr.  Frohman's  hands  a  few  weeks  before  the  hint  was 
thrown  out.    I  may,  however,  solace  myself  with  the 
knowledge  that  my  mind  converged  unconsciously  with 
the  mind  of  him  who  is  always,  in  alertness  and  intelli- 
gence and  sense  for  life,  a  league  or  so  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  dramatists.    There  is,  also,  this  glad  thought 
for  me  :  that  the  ordinary  dramatists,  impervious  to  a 
critic's  precept,  will  probably  be  fired  by  the  example 
of  Mr.  Jones.     We  shall   have,  at  length,  serious 
comedies  about  servants.    And  that,  after  all,  was  the 
finer  part  of  my  ambition. 

"The    Lackey's    Carnival"   is   a  play  with  many 
technical  faults.    All  these  faults  have  been  unctuously 
exposed  by  the  critics  ;  for  the  critics  are  ever  eager  to 
avenge  themselves  on  a  dramatist  who  gives  them  any- 
thing to  think  about  ;  and  Mr.  Jones,  therefore,  even 
at  his  technically  best,  seldom  gets  a  good  word  from 
the  fraternity.     The  good  word  deserved  by  "  The 
Lackey's  Carnival "  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  that  here 
is  the  first  effort  made  by  a  dramatist  to  penetrate 
the  character  of  servants.     Having  said   this  good 
word  as  loudly  as  I  can,  I  feel  that  I  may,  decently, 
proceed  to  pick  holes.     I  may,  in  the  first  place, 
express  my  regret  that  Mr.  Jones  has  not  devoted 
his  whole  play  to  his  main  effort.    Instead  of  dealing 
solely  with  servants,  and  using  masters  and  mistresses 
only  in  so  far  as  servants  are  by  masters  and  mistresses 
inevitably  affected,  Mr.  Jones  has  made  the  affairs  of 
his  drawing-room  as  prominent  as  those  of  his  kitchen. 
More    prominent,    indeed  ;     for    the    servants  are 
(dramatically)  important  only  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  destinies  of  their  masters  and  mistresses.  This 
is  a  pity.    These  servants,  seen  for   the   first  time 
on    the    stage,    are  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
their  employers,    seen   from   time   immemorial,  and 
overshadow  them,  and  prevent  us  from  caring  what 
befall  them.    Conversely,  the  uninteresting  employers 
prevent  us  from  seeing  so  much  as  we  should  like  to 
see  of  the  servants  :  they  waste  much  of  the  time  which 
ought  to  be  spent  by  us  in  studying  the  servants  alone. 
Even  if  Mr.  Jones  had  taken  as  much  trouble  with 
his   employers   and   made  them  as  real  as  his  ser- 
vants,   I    should    still    object    to    the  portmanteau 
form,  on  the   ground  that  our  inexperience  of  ser- 
vants  on   the   stage    demands    for   them  exclusive 
attention.    But  Mr.  Jones   has   not   done  this.  He 
has  breathed  no  life  into  the  employers  ;   he  has  been 
content  that  they  should  be  the  familiar,  old-fashioned 
figures  of  insanely  jealous  husband,  innocent  (but  on 
one  occasion  indiscreet)  wife,  eminent  Q.C.,  who  is  an 
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old  friend  of  the  husband  and  tries  to  set  everything 
right,  &c.  &c.  They  have  no  value,  these  figures, 
save  for  the  stale  purposes  of  dramatic  intrigue.  The 
servants,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  very  real 
value.  They  are  human  beings — human  beings  of  a 
new  kind.  They  have  characters.  In  fact,  the  two 
sides  of  the  portmanteau  do  not  meet.  Mr.  Jones' 
delight  in  depicting  the  servile  character  interferes  with 
his  conduct  of  the  intrigue,  and  the  intrigue  mars  the 
accuracy  of  his  portrayal  of  the  character  itself.  The 
whole  of  the  third  act  is  devoted  to  a  ball  given  by  a 
valet  to  his  fellow-servants  in  his  employers'  absence. 
But  this  ball,  interesting  in  point  of  character,  merely 
retards  the  intrigue.  Nothing  comes  of  it.  The  valet 
(blackmailer  of  the  wife)  is  reduced  to  harmlessness 
by  two  circumstances  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  giving  of  the  ball.  When,  finally,  he  is 
led  off  to  prison  and  silence,  one  feels  that  for  the 
purpose  of  the  intrigue  it  would  have  been  much  better 
and  simpler  to  make  him  an  ordinary  villain  of  the 
drawing-room.  Mr.  Jones,  in  order  to  get  a  link 
between  the  drawing-room  and  the  kitchen,  has  made 
him  a  kind  of  dual  creature  who,  in  the  interval  between 
his  past  and  present  "situation,"  has  been  palming 
himself  off  on  society  as  a  gentleman  at  large.  And 
thus  Mr.  Jones  has  come  within  an  ace  of  ruining  the 
best  of  all  the  characters  in  the  play.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  a  valet  might,  as  in  this 
play,  be  so  clever  and  so  well  graced  as  to 
have  got  into  a  good  club  and  made  a  well-bred 
woman  flirt  with  him.  But  such  a  man,  surely, 
would  never  have  gone  back  to  his  old  life.  Found 
out  by  his  new  associates,  he  would  hardly  have 
sunk  below  the  level  of  a  flash  adventurer.  Even  if  he 
had,  it  would  not  have  amused  him  to  give  a  dance  to 
his  fellow-servants.  He  would,  as  does  Thomas  Tarboy, 
dine  quietly  at  the  Savoy  when  he  got  the  chance  ;  but 
he  would  not,  like  Thomas  Tarboy,  arrange  an 
orgie  for  the  simple  folk  whom  he  despised  all 
the  more  bitterly  because  he  was  one  of  them 
by  accident  of  birth.  If  Mr.  Jones'  dramatic  scheme 
made  it  necessary  that  the  valet  should  be  a  black- 
mailer, the  valet's  blackmail  ought  to  have  been  levied 
on  account  of  indiscretions  committed  by  a  lady  not  for 
his  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  some  man  in  her  own  class. 
Thomas  Tarboy's  out-of-class  exploits  may  be  possible 
in  real  life.  But  they  are,  at  least,  so  rare  as  to  be  not 
typical.  They  smack  of  romantic  fantasy.  They  mar 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  consistently  realistic 
character,  and  they  make  improbable  that  servants'  ball 
which  might  otherwise  have  seemed  inevitable. 

Stripped  of  the  circumstantial  unreality  in  which 
Mr.  Jones  has  clad  him,  Thomas  Tarboy  is  a  fine  and 
memorable  creation — a  study  of  the  moral  derange- 
ment and  the  pathetic  aspirations  which  are  produced 
by  the  conditions  of  domestic  service  in  modern  times. 
In  all  times,  of  course,  domestic  service  has  been  a 
demoralising  state  of  existence.  To  belong  to  one 
class  and  to  live  in  close  contact  with  another,  to  "  live 
hardly  "  in  contemplation  of  more  or  less  luxury  and 
idleness,  to  dissimulate  all  your  natural  feelings  because 
you  are  forbidden  to  have  them,  and  to  simulate  other 
feelings  because  they  are  expected  of  you — this  has 
always  been  an  unnatural  life,  breeding  always  the 
same  bad  qualities.  The  instinct  to  spy,  to  flatter, 
to  peculate  were  common  among  the  slaves  in 
Plautus'  time,  as  among  the  servants  in  our  own 
time.  But  the  Plautian  slaves — the  slaves,  indeed, 
and  the  servants  in  all  times  but  ours  —  were 
fairly  content  with  their  wretched  lot  ;  though  they 
were  eager  to  improve  it  by  snatching  little  surreptitious 
comforts,  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  they  deserved 
a  better  lot.  They  envied  their  employers,  but  they 
never  realised  that  they  might  themselves  (but  for  an 
accident)  be  leading  a  delightful  life.  They  felt  them- 
selves to  be  of  a  caste  lower  than  that  of  their 
employers.  They  felt  themselves  brutish,  ignorant, 
good  for  nothing  but  to  serve.  Plato  somewhere 
suggests  that,  if  a  rich  man  were  by  some  god  rapt 
away  into  a  wilderness  with  his  retinue  of  slaves,  his 
orders  would  be  ignored,  and  he  would  be  reduced  to 
fawning  on  those  over  whom  the  social  system  had 
enabled  him  to  tyrannise,  and  to  making  all  kinds  of 
concessions,  sorely  against  his  will.    But  Plato  reckoned 


without  the  servile  tradition.  The  Greek  slaves  would 
have  been  as  docile  in  the  wilderness  as  in  Athens. 
They  never  had  been  educated.  We,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  have  been  smiling  over  the  blessings  of  uni- 
versal education,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  realise, 
with  horror,  that  we  ought  to  have  postponed  that 
system  until  all  menial  duties  could  be  performed  by 
machinery.  We  are  beginning  to  find  that  the  only 
servants  who  are  willing  to  perform  those  duties  well 
are  they  who  will  soon  be  past  their  work.  The 
younger  generation  of  servants  is  almost  as  learned 
and  as  graceful  as  are  we  ourselves.  It  asks 
itself,  "  Why  should  we  be  treated  as  though  we  were 
dogs  ?  "  It  begins  to  claim  privileges — privileges  that 
cannot  be  granted  without  upsetting  the  household. 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
rescind  the  Compulsory  Education  Acts,  and  to  look 
forward  to  being  served  well  in  twenty  years  or  so. 
Meanwhile,  we  suffer.  The  servants  themselves  suffer. 
The)'  are  seething  for  rebellion  ;  yet  they  know 
well  that,  though  they  are  too  good  to  be  servants, 
they  are  not  quite  good  enough  to  be  anything  else. 
They  must  perforce  continue  to  serve,  and  content 
themselves  with  serving  as  badly  as  they  can  without 
actually  losing  their  means  of  livelihood.  They  hate  us 
for  the  advantage  we  still  have  over  them,  and  they  try 
to  be  even  with  us  in  secret.  Their  aspirations  are 
pathetic,  as  I  have  said.  We,  who  are  to  blame  in  the 
matter,  may  at  least  acknowledge  the  pathos.  But  we 
cannot  help  seeing  that  these  aspirations  are  bad 
for  the  character,  and  that  they  involve  an  amount  of 
hypocrisy  far  greater  than  that  which  vitiated  servants  in 
other  ages  of  the  world.  In  projecting  Philip  Tarboy 
Mr.  Jones  has  brought  upon  the  stage  something  that 
is  (despite  excrescences)  as  true  essentially  as  it  is  new. 
What  is  painful  in  life  is,  if  it  be  realised,  delightful  in 
art.  Therefore  I  thank  Mr.  Jones.  But  I  hope  that 
he  will  soon  write  a  play  in  which  all  the  chief  characters 
shall  be  servants. 

Mr.  Allan  Aynes worth  played  the  valet's  part  with 
immense  cleverness.  Very  good,  too,  was  Miss  Ida 
Molesworth  as  a  lady's-maid.  Mr.  Waring  infused  a 
strenuous  vitality  into  the  figure  of  the  jealous  husband, 
and  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  played  the  injured 
wife  with  a  talent  worthy  of  far  better  things.  Max. 


"SAMSON  ET  DALILA." 

THE  "  Samson  et  Dalila  "  of  Saint-Saens  has  had  a 
curious  history.  The  work  of  a  French  Jew  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  almost  divine  Meyerbeer,  it  was  produced  at 
Weimar,  of  all  places,  in  1877,  and  its  composer  was 
expected  by  many  to  reign  when  Wagner  should  be  laid 
to  sleep  with  his  mighty  fathers.  It  was  not  played  in 
France  until  1890,  but  it  immediately  became  by  far  the 
most  popular  of  Saint-Saens'  works.  As  the  subject  is 
biblical,  it  has  never  been  given'asan  opera  in  England; 
but  there  have  been  a  few  somewhat  droll  performances 
of  it  in  the  concert-room.  I  remember  one  at  the 
Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden  some  years 
since.  For  some  reason  all  the  soloists  had  grown 
frightened  at  the  last  rehearsal  and  skedaddled  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  Egypt  or  elsewhere  rather  than  take 
part ;  the  tone  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra  seemed  to 
do  the  s.ime  during  the  evening  ;  and  such  was  the 
mind  of  trie  audience  that  of  all  my  friends  who  were 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance  I  have  not 
met  one  who  remained  until  the  end.  Later,  Mr. 
Newman  gave  it  again,  and  much  more  successfully,  at 
Queen's  Hall — whether  as  an  oratorio  or  a  cantata  I  do 
not  remember  ;  but  as  the  subject  is  entirely  secular 
and  the  treatment  entirely  operatic  I  imagine  it  must 
have  been  called  an  oratorio.  But  it  has  never  caught 
the  public  taste  in  England,  and  never  will  catch  it ; 
while  in  France  it  has  brought  the  composer  a  harvest 
of  gold  ;  though  it  was  not  given  until  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  he  wrote  it. 

To  know  accurately  the  taste  of  a  nation  one  should 
surely  know  the  things  it  most  admires.  Yet,  to  my 
shame,  I  have  for  years  damned  the  French  taste  in 
music  and  in  opera  as  the  worst  possible  taste,  or  no 
taste  at  all,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  sit  out  "Sam- 
son et  Dalila."    I  had  read  the  score  ;  I  had  heard  the 
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thing  as  an  oratorio— that  was  enough  for  me.  But 
though  the  method  was  absurd,  if  not  actually  a  scandal  to 
English  musical  criticism,  the  result  achieved  was  the 
same  as  I  should  have  arrived  at  if  1  had  sat  in  my  stall 
while  the  opera  was  given  as  opera  until  my  bones, 
head,  nerves  and  very  flesh  ached.  Excepting  for 
one  scene,  every  addition  in  the  way  of  scenery  and 
action  is  the  infliction  of  one  more  loss  on  the  work  ; 
and  I  can  now  see  quite  clearly  that  the  fact  of  Saint- 
Saens  being  entirely  untouched  by  genius  is  a  loss  to 
oratorio  and  not  to  opera.  The  music,  like  all  Academic 
music,  is  music  which  is  at  its  best  on  paper  ;  read  it, 
and  you  may  find  something  to  admire  ;  play  it  on  the 
piano,  and  it  loses  ;  hear  it  in  the  concert-room  and  it 
seems  still  poorer  ;  hear  it  in  the  opera-house  and  you 
begin  to  inquire  why  such  stuff  should  be  sung  or  even 
have  been  written.  Those  of  my  readers  who  can  run 
through  the  piano  score  are  in  a  position  to  form  a  more 
favourable  judgment  than  I  am  after  sitting  it  out  on  the 
Wednesday  of  last  week  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  where  it  was  given  with  many  advantages  and 
some  disadvantages.  I  went  to  hear  it  with  some 
eagerness.  For  some  time  we  have  had  nothing  but 
"Faust,"  "Hamlet,"  "Mireille,"  and  the  "Hugue- 
nots ;  "  and  anything  was  welcome  as  a  change  from 
these.  Why,  even  "Faust"  was  exhilarating  as  a 
change  from  the  others — "  Faust,"  which  in  England  I 
have  not  sat  out  for  many  years.  I  sat  it  out  the  other 
night,  partly  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
but  mainly  because  of  the  Marguerite  of  a  lady  I 
had  not  heard  before.  This  lady,  Madame  Duval- 
Melchissedic,  played  the  part  really  well,  and  sang  it 
with  a  voice  of  surprising  beauty  and  freshness.  The 
new  directors  of  La  Monnaie  have  not  accomplished  a 
great  deal  as  yet  ;  but  at  any  rate  they  have  brought 
forward  one  fine  artist,  and  after  her  success  may  be 
trusted  to  make  something  of  the  rest  of  the  excellent 
material  at  their  disposal  here.  Before  resuming 
"  Samson  et  Dalila  "  let  me  say  that  the  representation 
of  "  Faust"  was  little  better  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  on  off  nights  at  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Dupuis  let 
the  orchestra  go  to  pieces  several  times  and  showed 
unmistakably  that  he  has  everything  to  learn  before 
appearing  in  a  theatre  at  all  ;  the  rest  of  the  singers  were 
mediocre.  The  Walpurgis  Night  ballet,  a  most  undra- 
matic  affair  accompanied  by  villanous  music  — consisting 
chiefly  of  variations  on  a  tune  resembling  our  own 
lovely  "  Home,  sweet  Home,"  only  uglier — was  intro- 
duced to  increase  one's  boredom  and  keep  one  out  of 
bed  unnecessarily  late.  Still,  owing  to  the  Marguerite, 
the  evening  was  pleasant.  I  expected  to  find  "  Samson 
et  Dalila  "  of  even  greater  interest.  The  event  disap- 
pointed me,  and  I  think  the  same  as  before  of  French 
and  Belgian  musical  taste,  "  only  more  so." 

To  begin  with,  Saint-Saens,  like  all  French  com- 
posers, has  been  unfortunate  in  his  libretto,  which  is 
bad,  like  all  or  nearly  all  French  librettos.  There  are 
two  great  versions  of  the  Samson  story — after  the  first, 
which  is  greatest  of  them  all— one  by  an  Englishman, 
Milton,  the  other  by  an  English  German,  Handel. 
Think  of  either  of  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  Saint- 
Saens'  version  appears  as  a  speck  of  dust  lying  between 
the  bases  of  two  immense  imposing  pyramids.  Both 
Milton,  when  he  wrote  "Samson  Agonistes,"  and 
Handel,  when  he  followed  in  Milton's  footsteps,  had 
the  artistic  judgment  to  see  what  could  be  gained  by- 
dismissing  the  earlier  part  of  Samson's  history.  But  a 
Frenchman  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  that.  To 
the  Frenchman,  in  his  art,  if  not  in  his  life,  the  one 
motive  of  any  value  is  the  animal  desire  of  man  for 
woman,  of  the  woman  for  the  man  ;  this  is,  so  to  say, 
a  common  denominator  to  which  he  reduces  all  human 
actions.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  perhaps 
the  French  are  not  alone  in  singling  out  one  human 
function  and  making  it  the  all  in  all  of  life.  Wagner, 
in  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  in  "Tannhauser,"  and  in 
"Tristram,"  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  love  of  woman 
"  redeeming "  some  man.  Mr.  de  Lara  makes  his 
Messaline  look  for  perfect  happiness  in  the  love  of 
some  man.  But  "Samson  et  Dalila"  is  on  a  far 
lower  plane  than  "Messaline."  The  great  scene  in  it 
is  the  scene  in  which  Dalila  wins  Samson  by  her  wiles 
and  then  hands  him  over  to  the  Philistines.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  opera  is  neither  here  nor  there  ;  it  matters 
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nothing  whether  one  hears  it  or  misses  it.  The  true 
drama — such  drama  as  there  is — commences  with  the 
appearance  of  Dalila  ;  and  it  ends  when  she  comes  on  to 
the  housetop  and  calls  her  friends.  Samson's  whines 
in  prison,  where,  blinded,  he  is  made  to  turn  the  mill, 
count  for  nothing  ;  the  ballet  which  he  afterwards 
interrupts  by  pulling  down  the  temple  also  counts  for 
nothing  ;  only  his  struggle  against  Dalila  and  his  own 
animal  passion  counts.  Not  a  phrase  (in  the  libretto) 
is  calculated  to  give  one  any  impression  of  a  giant  :  he 
is  always  a  tenor,  maudlin  and  crying  ;  and  surely  the 
scene  of  his  fall  should  be  the  Moulin  Rouge.  But 
even  if  the  libretto  had  been  a  noble  one — and  it  might 
easily  have  been  nobler  than  some  of  the  wretched 
twaddle  used  by  Handel — it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Saint-Saens  would  have  accomplished  much  more.  His 
music  is  facile,  ingenious,  indeed  fiendishly  clever  ;  but 
how  rarely  is  it  touched  with  emotion,  and  how  much 
rarely  still  does  one  chance  on  an  individuality  to  be 
recognised  as  Saint-Saens' !  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced at  Weimar  the  composer  was  hailed  as  the 
pioneer  of  the  "  eclectic  school."  The  phrase  seems 
to  me  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  the  word  "  eclectic  " 
has  any  meaning,  what  is  the  meaning  of  "school;" 
and  if  a  man  has,  by  reason  of  his  native  gifts  and 
his  training,  a  distinctive  mode  of  expressing  himself, 
how  on  earth  can  he  be  an  eclectic  ?  Still,  Saint-Saens 
may  be  fairly  described  as  an  eclectic  :  that  is,  in  his 
music  one  finds  everything  save  Saint-Saens.  One  may 
find  Bach,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  astound- 
ing cleverness,  but  never  Saint-Saens.  The  cleverness 
is  undoubtedly  his  ;  but  unluckily  cleverness  has  no 
colour  nor  character  ;  and  the  music  of  Saint-Saens 
has  no  (original)  colour  or  character.  The  earlier  part 
is  simply  tedious  ;  the  scene  between  Dalila  and  the 
Priest  contains  only  one  interesting  melody,  a  variation 
on  a  very  splendid  passage  from  the  music  of  Venus 
in  the  first  act  of  "Tannhauser;"  the  seduction  of 
Samson  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  Verdi  in  his  erotic 
mood  ;  the  final  choruses  are  barbaric,  but  cheap,  and, 
moreover,  better  adapted  to  the  concert-room  than  to 
the  opera-house.  The  one  scene  I  like  is  that  between 
Samson  and  Dalila.  It  is  derived,  as  I  say  ;  but  it  is 
well  carried  out,  and  even  a  derived  emotion  is  better 
than  none  at  all. 

Of  course  my  readers  in  England  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  even  the  little  interest  in  Brussels  doings  taken 
by  me,  compelled  just  now  to  live  on  the  spot.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  artists  here  may  come 
to  Covent  Garden  next  season,  I  may  permit  myself 
a  few  words  about  them.  First,  the  conductor,  Mr. 
Ruhlmann,  was  excellent.  Comparisons  are  odious, 
so  I  will  not  compare  Mr.  Ruhlmann  with  Mr. 
Dupuis  ;  but  I  will  allow  myself  to  say  this  :  that 
never  yet  at  the  Monnaie  Theatre  have  I  heard  the 
orchestra  sing  so  freely  and  beautifully,  and  accompany 
with  such  marvellous  accuracy,  as  it  did  last  week. 
The  Priest,  Mr.  Mondaud,  was  not  in  the  best  of  voice, 
but  he  is  of  the  same  order  of  artist  as  Maurel,  and 
whether  he  succeeds  particularly  well  or  not,  one  always 
feels  a  brain  and  a  temperament  behind  all  he  does. 
The  Samson  I  will  speak  of  when  I  have  heard  him 
again.  J.  F.  R. 


THE  SALE  OF  LIFE  POLICIES. 

FOR  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  dispose  of  life-assurance  policies,  either  by 
surrendering  them  to  the  insurance  companies  by  whom 
they  were  issued,  or  by  selling  them  in  the  open  market. 
Many  people  regard  the  purchase  of  life  policies  as  a 
satisfactory  investment,  and  the  subject  well  deserves 
attention  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  seller  and 
buyer. 

For  the  seller  the  most  satisfactory  course  is  to 
surrender  the  policy  to  the  life  office,  provided  the 
surrender  value  is  adequate.  This  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case,  for  although  some  companies  quote 
surrender  values  that  seem  almost  foolishly  liberal, 
other  offices  pay  amounts  that  are  much  below  the 
market  value  of  the  policies.  It  is  usually  the  case 
that  the  surrender  value,  when  a  policy  has  been  only 
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a  short  time  in  force,  is  greater  than  the  market  value, 
while  the  market  value  of  policies  of  long  duration  is 
usually  greater  than  the  surrender  value.  We  have 
recently  obtained  particulars  of  ten  policies  sold  by 
auction,  and  have  compared  the  market  values  with 
the  surrender  values  quoted  by  the  companies.  In 
two  cases  the  price  realised  showed  ^114  for  every 
£100  offered  on  surrender.  In  four  cases  the  market 
value  was  between  ^130  and  ^140  for  each  £100  of 
surrender  value,  and  in  four  cases  the  market  value  was 
from  40  per  cent,  to  46  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
surrender  value.  With  one  exception  the  policies  all 
participated  in  profits.  The  non-profit  policy  was  sold 
for  14  per  cent,  above  its  surrender  value.  We  do  not 
know  the  purchasers  of  these  particular  policies,  but  it 
is  certain  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  policies  sold 
at  auction  are  purchased  by  life  assurance  companies, 
who  buy  them  for  investment  at  higher  prices  than  they 
would  pay  for  similar  policies  on  surrender. 

It  is  usual  to  blame  insurance  companies  for  buying 
policies  in  the  open  market  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
offer  to  individual  policy-holders  on  surrender,  but 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  such  blame  is 
deserved.  If  one  office  buys  a  policy  of  another 
company  it  must  be  regarded  purely  from  an 
investment  point  of  view  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  purchase  of  any  other  reversion,  and  the 
transaction  should  be  judged  accordingly  as  a  good  or 
bad  investment.  The  price  that  a  company  offers  on 
surrender  must  be  considered  from  a  rather  different 
standpoint.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pre- 
liminary expenses  connected  with  the  policy  are  con- 
siderable, that  practically  all  policies  surrendered  have 
to  be  replaced  by  others  in  order  to  prevent  an  undesir- 
able decrease  in  the  volume  of  business,  that  probably 
to  some  slight  extent  people  wishing  to  surrender  their 
policies  are  the  best  lives,  and  that  the  policy-holders 
who  continue  their  assurance  ought  to  gain  rather 
than  lose  if  for  a  man's  own  convenience  he  terminates 
a  contract  which  was  originally  expected  by  both 
parties  to  be  continued.  Moreover  the  system  of  sur- 
render values  has  to  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
during  the  early  years  of  assurance  the  amount  offered 
on  surrender  is  generally  more  than  the  market,  or 
investment,  value  of  the  policy,  and  the  system  on 
which  an  office  computes  its  surrender  values  should 
rightly  take  this  fact  into  account. 

It  is  therefore  scarcely  appropriate  for  an  office  to  fix 
its  surrender  values  purely  from  an  investment  point  of 
view,  but  it  is  obviously  wise  for  the  seller  of  the  policy 
to  consider  where  he  can  get  the  highest  price  for  the 
policy  that  he  has  to  sell,  and,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  market  value  commonly  exceeds  the  surrender 
value  in  policies  that  are  sold  by  auction.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  make  this  statement  in  too  sweeping  a 
fashion,  since  it  is  probable  that  policies  issued  by 
companies  whose  surrender  values  are  high  are 
comparatively  seldom  sold  by  auction,  while  policies 
with  low  surrender  values  are  frequently  sold  in  that 
way. 

In  the  past,  insurance  companies  have  doubtless 
made  large  profits  out  of  the  surrenders  of  policies,  but 
in  recent  years  increased  liberality  has  been  shown  in 
this  respect,  and  the  profits  from  this  source  are  doubt- 
less smaller  as  a  rule  than  they  formerly  were.  It  is 
clearly  right  that  a  company  should  lose  nothing  by  the 
surrender  of  its  policies,  but  it  is  also  in  accordance 
with  modern  notions  of  life  assurance  that  a  policy- 
holder should  not  lose  heavily  on  surrender.  Consider- 
ing therefore  that  a  company  working  on  liberal  modern 
lines  probably  makes  but  a  small  profit  out  of  surrenders, 
and  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  a  company  to  have  its 
policies  kept:  in  force,  either  by  the  original  assurer  or 
by  a  purchaser,  such  companies  are  not  likely  to  view 
with  disfavour  the  sale  of  their  policies  at  auction  ;  on 
the  other  hand  companies  working  on  old-fashioned, 
illiberal  lines  in  this  respect  are  likely  to  view  with  dis- 
favour the  diminution  of  a  source  of  profit  which  results 
from  their  policies  being  sold  in  the  open  market, 
instead  of  being  surrendered.  This  however  is  a  matter 
thai  concerns  no  one  but  the  illiberal  office,  and  people 
with  policies  to  sell  should  ascertain  what  price  they 
can  obtain  outside  the  insurance  company  before  accept- 
ing the  surrender  value  thai  is  offered. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

J.  F.  R.  AND  RUSSIAN  MUSIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  Lexham  Gardens,  Sept.  29,  1900. 

Sir, — May  I  again  crave  the  hospitality  of  your  pages, 
and  make  a  few  comments  on  certain  statements 
hazarded  by  "J.  F.  R."  in  his  article  on  Tshaikovski  in 
your  issue  of  22  September.  It  has  become  a  habit 
amongst  Englishmen  to  dub  Russia  and  Russians 
with  the  adjective  "  barbarous,"  in  exactly  the  same 
pleasing  way  that  we  sum  up  Frenchmen  as  "  frog- 
eaters  "  or  Germans  as  "  beer-drinkers." 

We  are  all  creatures  of  habit.  I  take  it  therefore  that 
J.  F.  R.,  having  always  heard  the  term  "barbarous" 
applied  to  Russia,  is  content  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  ancestors,  and  to  continue  to  discourse  upon 
"  primitive  instincts,  the  passions  of  the  savage,"  and 
so  on,  whenever  he  approaches  Russian  territory. 

As  to  the  "  Slav  brainlessness  "  to  which  he  alludes, 
I  would  suggest  that  if  J.  F.  R.  were  to  take  a  tour 
through  Russia,  he  might  perhaps  light  upon  a  few 
natives  here  and  there  whose  brain  power  would  be 
found  fit  to  cope  even  with  his  own.  Not  only  however 
does  he  attribute  "  brainlessness  "  to  the  Slav,  but  if  I 
understand  him  rightly,  he  also  presupposes  a  pretty 
large  brain  deficiency  in  the  British  amateur.  As  far  as 
my  limited  experience  goes,  English  amateurs  are  not 
nearly  such  fools  as  J.  F.  R.  flatteringly  suggests.  Let 
but  an  English  "  Beethoven  "  or  "  Tshaikovski,"  or  an 
English  "  Paderewski "  appear  in  our  midst,  and  our 
"everlasting  craze  for  the  exotic"  in  music  would 
probably  rapidly  evaporate.  With  regard  to  the  state- 
ment that  "there  is  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  Russia 
that  Russia  has  not  learnt  from  German  ;  "  I  can  only 
infer  that  J.  F.  R.'s  knowledge  of  Russian  music  is 
somewhat  limited.  I  cordially  agree  though  as  to  the 
badness  of  the  rendering  accorded  to  Tshaikovki's 
"  Evgueni  Meguine  "  in  London  some  years  back — 
that  British  amateurs  were  not  smitten  with  the  work 
as  then  travestied,  is  surely  a  proof  of  their  very  superior 
intelligence. 

If  J.  F.  R.  will  kindly  inform  me  where  Tshaikovski's 
songs  can  frequently  be  heard  in  London,  I  shall  gladly 
repair  thither,  and  enjoy  a  feast  of  song. 

In  conclusion,  by  all  means  let  British  music  and 
musicians  be  encouraged.  Viewing  the  present  musical 
world  at  large,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  two 
most  interesting  and  vigorous  schools  of  music  at  the 
actual  moment  are  the  Russian  and  English.  That 
J.  F.  R.  holds  no  very  exalted  views  of  the  Russian 
school  is  evident ;  but  if  he  would  devote  a  little  of  his 
marvellously  elegant  and  brilliant  style  to  propagating 
the  cause  of  neglected  British  art,  it  is  presumable  that 
music  promoters  and  music  hearers  alike  would  be 
fairly  carried  away  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  We 
should  then  assuredly  have  ample  opportunities  afforded 
us  of  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  British  and 
Russian  music.  Nor,  I  fancy,  would  comparison  in 
this  case  prove  odious. — Yours,  &c. 

A.  E.  Keeton. 


THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  September,  1900. 
Sir, — True  lovers  of  music  have,  I  am  sure,  felt 
grateful  to  you  for  affording  your  correspondents  Mr. 
Edwin  Evans  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Keeton  the  opportunity  of 
broaching  a  highly  interesting  subject,  viz.  a  plea  for 
offering  the  British  public  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
wider  range  of  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Russian 
composers.  Whether  or  no  Russian  music  be  of  the 
"exotic"  kind  that  constitutes  "one  of  the  many 
curses  under  which  music  in  England  has  long 
staggered"  (I  quote  from  another  recent  writer  in  your 
columns)  I  leave  to  others  to  decide.  As  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  philology,  I  would  wish,  with  your  kind 
permission,  to  point  out,  what  in  my  humble  opinion  is 
an  entire  misconception  on  the  part  of  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents- a  misconception  shared,  1  regret  to  say,  by 
a  large  majority  of  Englishmen.  The  special  difficulty 
of  the  Russian  language  as  implied  by  Mr.  Evans  in 
his  letter  of  15  September,  is  greatly  over-estimated. 
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To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  elaborately 
constructed  language  in  its  literary  form  is,  I  grant, 
exceptionally  difficult  ;  but  colloquially,  particularly  to 
a  musical  ear,  Russian  is  distinctly  easy.  Its  ortho- 
graphy is  the  simplest  of  any  modern  language,  its 
vowels  are  all  open,  and  its  sounds,  being  free  of 
diphthong,  lend  themselves  rapidly  to  adoption.  A 
person  with  a  delicate  musical  ear  and  a  moderately 
flexible  tongue  may  learn  to  read  Russian  smoothly  and 
correctly  in  some  twelve  lessons. 

Mr.  Keeton's  suggestion,  therefore,  that  vocalists 
would  do  well  to  study  the  vast  wealth  of  Russian 
song  in  the  original,  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  corrupt  translations,  is  by  no  means  so  startling 
an  invitation  as  Mr.  Evans  appears  to  imagine.  A 
knowledge  of  Russian  would  not  only  assist  the  per- 
former in  rightly  interpreting  the  composer's  true 
inspiration,  but  would  likewise  act  as  an  effective 
exercise  in  the  free  articulation  of  vowel  sounds  and 
help  the  student  in  that  firm  emphatic  utterance  of 
consonants  which  is  so  essential  in  any  effective  vocal 
diction,  no  matter  what  language  be  employed. 

But  apart  from  its  influence  in  the  sphere  of  music, 
the  Russian  language  is  the  medium  of  an  exception- 
ally fine  literature  both  ancient  and  modern.  One  of  the 
first  to  make  known  to  English  readers  Russia's  ancient 
national  literature  was  the  late  Mr.  Ralston,  a  gifted 
writer,  who  also  helped  to  draw  the  attention  of  even 
Russian  connoisseurs  to  the  neglected  wealth  of  epic  and 
folk  tale  existing  in  their  very  midst.  And  in  the  school 
of  modern  fiction  Russia  surely  stands  unrivalled,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  names  of  Tourgueniev,  Dostoievski, 
Tolstoi,  Chehov,  and  other  authors  whose  names  are 
perhaps  scarcely  familiar  in  England,  not  to  mention 
earlier  writers,  such  as  Gogol  or  Poushkin. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Russian  is  a  living 
tongue  spoken  by  a  people  occupying  a  country  larger 
than  a  whole  continent ;  a  nation  which  seems  destined 
to  play  a  more  and  more  important  role  upon  the 
world's  stage,  both  commercially  and  politically.  Hence, 
whichever  way  we  look  at  it,  a  study  of  Russian  has 
obvious  advantages,  quite  as  profitable,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  the  usual  curriculum  of  French  or  German.  In 
common  with  these,  or  indeed  any  other  languages,  it 
requires  a  competent  teacher  and  a  logically  progressive 
and  simply  compiled  grammar.  Given  these— and  the 
Russian  language  presents  no  greater  difficulties  than 
our  own. — I  am,  &c. 

Alexander  Kinloch, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Anglo-Russian  Literary  Society, 
Imperial  Institute,  S.W. 


IRISH    LANDLORDS   AND  UNIONISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rathmines,  28  September,  1900. 

Sir, — The  Saturday  Review  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
seem  agreed  on  one  point — viz.  all  Irish  landlords  are 
bad  and  to  be  got  rid  of  and  Mr.  Russell  openly 
advocates  that  they  should  be  robbed  of  their  turf  bogs. 

I  admit  there  are  bad  Irish  landlords  but  there  are 
bad  newspaper  writers  and  bad  members  of  Parliament. 
Should  therefore  every  newspaper  proprietor  and  every 
member  of  Parliament  be  stripped  of  their  private 
property  ?  The  curious  thing  is  that  Henry  George 
who  advocated  the  abolition  of  all  landlords  admitted 
in  his  book  that  though  for  political  purposes  Parnell 
and  his  men  abused  Irish  landlords,  yet  they  were 
better  than  other  landlords. 

But  I  will  give  some  idea  of  what  Irish  landlords 
have  done.  They  have  been  the  pioneers  and  advocates 
of  many  improvements  effected  in  Ireland  and  have  spent 
vast  sums  of  money  on  improving  tneir  estates.  I 
enumerate  some  of  the  work  they  have  undertaken  : 

Arterial  drainage,  thorough  drainage,  sub-soiling 
farm  buildings,  houses  for  tenants  and  for  labourers, 
improved  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
improved  seeds  of  all  crops,  improved  systems  of 
husbandry,  ensilage,  spraying  potatoes,  new  implements 
of  every  sort  required  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  shows  in   Dublin  and  the  provinces. 


Scientific  investigations  in  connexion  with  soils, 
manures,  &c.  Is  it  sound  policy  to  drive  such  men 
out  of  the  country  ?  The  Greeks  acted  very  differently 
as  mentioned  in  Herodotus. 

"The  Milesians  had  suffered  grievously  from  civil 
disorders  which  were  composed  by  the  Parians.  .  .  ." 
They,  the  Parians,  "  went  through  all  Milesia,  and  on 
their  way  whenever  they  saw  in  the  waste  and  desolate 
country  any  land  that  was  well  farmed  they  took  down 
the  names  of  the  owners  in  their  tablets  ;  and  having 
thus  gone  through  the  whole  region  and  obtained  after 
all  but  few  names  "  .  .  .  "  they  gave  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  those  persons  whose  lands  they  had 
found  well  farmed." 

I  may  add  that  I  am  an  Irish  landlord  but  on  a  small 
scale,  and  I  and  my  family  have  introduced  many  of 
the  improvements  I  have  already  referred  to,  but  not 
being  rich  have  had  to  pinch  myself  and  others  to 
carry  them  out.  And  I  know  from  personal  inspection 
and  other  sources  of  information  what  a  potent  factor 
for  good  the  Irish  landlords  have  been  in  the  past  and 
are  still,  even  though  so  terribly  crippled  by  the  action 
of  the  British  Government,  first  in  establishing  free 
trade,  and  secondly  by  their  agrarian  laws  which  have 
injured  the  landlords  but  have  not  satisfied  the  tenants, 
and  now  Mr.  Russell  advises  the  British  Government 
to  sweep  away  the  Irish  landlords,  and  absolutely  to 
confiscate  their  peat  bogs. 

Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  will  not  be  helped  by  his 
colleague  in  office,  but  with  all  his  faults  and  errors  of 
judgment  I  intend  to  vote  for  him  and  will  gladly  do 
so  because  Mr.  Plunkett  is  almost  the  first  politician 
who  tries  to  put  money  into  Irishmen's  pockets  without 
abstracting  it  from  another  Irishman's  pocket. 

An  Irish  Landlord. 


THE  SULTAN'S  JUBILEE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford,  24  September,  1900. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  incur  the  contempt  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Vivian,  but  I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  mis- 
fortune. I  did  not  "admit"  that  the  protests  in  this 
country  were  either  politically  injudicious  or  practically 
futile,  but  only  that,  even  if  that  were  so,  they  were 
none  the  less  essentially  just.  I  do  not  regret  those 
protests  :  if  they  did  not  help  the  Armenians,  they  did 
effect  something  in  clearing  our  character,  and  in 
permanently  altering  our  attitude  towards  Turkey.  I 
regret  very  much  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian's  tone.  Even 
if  some  Armenians  met  a  merited  fate  in  the  massacres 
— and,  when  the  victims  were  counted  by  tens  of 
thousands,  it  were  passing  strange  if  some  rascals 
were  not  included  among  them — I  think  it  indecent,  nay 
more,  I  think  it  base  to  gibe  over  their  misery. 

The  Saturday  Review,  as  I  have  thought,  held 
before  itself  the  ideal  of  an  inexorable  hostility  to  every 
form  of  imposture  :  it  would  ill  match  that  ideal  to 
echo  the  brutal  levity  of  the  lower  sort  of  political  club 
towards  events  so  grave  and  sombre  as  those  Armenian 
atrocities.  What  has  happened  to  justify  this  con- 
temptuous attitude  ?  Has  Sir  Philip  Currie  recanted 
his  despatches?  Have  our  Vice- Consuls  confessed 
themselves  guilty  of  protracted  and  elaborate  falsi- 
fications ?  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian's  ipse  dixit  cannot 
outweigh  so  many  testimonies  from  such  witnesses. 
Let  me  quote  one  single  despatch  from  Sir  Philip 
Currie  dated  8  December,  1895,  at  an  early  stage  in^the 
massacres. 

"  It  is  proved  by  eye-witnesses  that  Turkish  soldiers 
took  an  active  part  in  the  massacres  in  Erzeroum, 
Trebizond,  and  many  other  places,  and  the  fact  that 
foreign  subjects  and  their  houses  were  spared  shows 
that  the  attacks  were  organised,  and  that  orders  must 
have  been  given  to  single  out  the  Armenian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan."  "No  punishment  has  been  inflicted  on 
any  of  the  officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  horrors 
that  have  taken  place."  "  Countless  villages  have  been 
burnt  and  pillaged,  and  the  loss  of  life  in  the  country 
districts  must  be  enormous.  In  the  absence  of  any 
reliable  information  I  hesitate  to  give  figures,  but  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  30,000  people  have  perished." 
"  It  seems  incredible  that  Europe  should  remain  in- 
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different  to  these  atrocious  crimes,  that  no  steps  should 
be  taken  to  arrest  their  continuance,  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  reports  which  have  been  circulated 
here,  or  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  the  aiders  and 
abettors  in  the  massacres."  "The  accusation  against 
the  Armenians  of  having  provoked  the  outbreaks 
appears  to  rest  upon  very  slight  foundations,  and  the 
similarity  of  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  repeated 
from  every  place  where  disturbances  have  occurred, 
make  it  clear  that  a  '  mot  d'ordre '  was  given  from 
headquarters  to  lay  the  blame  upon  them." 

I  submit  that  Sir  Philip  Currie  writing  from  Constan- 
tinople with  the  reports  of  the  British  Vice-Consuls 
before  him  is  a  better  authority  than  Mr.  Herbert 
Vivian. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Hensley  Henson. 

AMERICANISING   ENGLISH  JOURNALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

i  October. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  protest  against  the  letter 
of  your  correspondent  from  the  suburbs  printed  in 
your  issue  for  18  September.  There  is  nothing 
American  about  the  halfpenny  daily  papers,  which  I 
read,  and  which  everybody  I  know  reads,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  more  ponderous  journals.  Take  the 
"  Daily  Express."  Everything  is  so  succinctly  arranged 
and  tabulated  that  I  can  find  out  in  ten  minutes  all  the 
news  of  the  day — what  politician  has  made  a  fool  of 
himself,  what  victory  is  at  last  crowning  our  arms, 
what  people  think  about  the  latest  hysterical  novel,  and 
who  is  standing  at  the  General  Election.  If  I  am 
very  inquisitive  I  can  go  on  to  my  penny  or  my  three- 
penny paper,  and  read  the  same  thing  over  again  at 
much  greater  length.  I  do  not  read  American  papers, 
chiefly  perhaps  because  I  take  no  interest  in  America. 
But  if  I  could  believe  your  Brondesbury  correspondent 
(which  I  do  not  for  a  moment)  I  should  read  nothing 
else.  If  our  halfpenny  papers  copy  only  their  worst 
features,  their  best  must  be  very  good  indeed. 

What  Mr.  Banister  means  by  his  suggestion  of 
catering  for  "  the  various  foreign  elements,"  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  absurd.  The  "  Daily  Express  "  and  the 
"  Daily  Mail  "  are  pre-eminently  British.  Even  if  it  were 
true  that  the  staffs  of  our  halfpenny  papers  were  badly 
paid,  it  would  not  necessarily  detract  from  their  excel- 
lence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  they  are  paid 
about  four  times  as  lavishly  as  those  of  their  more 
pretentious  rivals.  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
myself,  Sir,  your  obedient  faithful  servant, 

Herbert  Vivian. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND 
MR.  COURTNEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kensington,  2  October. 

Sir,— It  may  be  very  much  in  the  nature  of  an  anti- 
climax to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  your  note  last 
week  on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  letter  to  Mr.  Courtney. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  exactly  hit  the  truth 
when  you  make  "the  simple  supposition  "  that  "their 
philosophical  tendencies  to  find  analogies  have  run  to 
seed." 

But  I  would  just  like  to  ask  Mr.  Spencer  whether  he 
can  reconcile  his  view  of  the  Boers  with  his  own  words 
on  the  subject  of  freedom.  "  Freedom,"  he  wrote 
some  years  ago,  "  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  human 
possessions  next  after  life  itself.  Good  laws  can  and  do 
secure  freedom.  Fair  play  is  equality  of  rights  but  not 
equality  of  conditions."  Mr.  Spencer  would  hardly 
maintain  that  "  freedom,"  "good  laws,"  or  "equality 
of  rights"  existed  in  the  Transvaal  under  the  Kruger 
regime.  Perhaps  however  this  view  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
is  only  intended  to  apply  to  Socialism. 

Like  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Spencer,  to  quote  a  phrase 
of  the  hitter's  manufacture,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
carried  from  "the  perihelion  of  patriotism  to  the 
aphelion  of  anti-patriotism."  -I  am,  yours  truly, 

OltSEKVER. 


REVIEWS. 

AN  AUGEAN  STABLE. 

"Annals  of  Sandhurst:  a  Chronicle  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present 
Day."  By  Major  A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman. 
London  :  Heinemann.     1900.     10s.  6d.  net. 

TT  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  compiler  of  these 
J-  annals  that  they  should  appear  at  a  moment  when 
public  opinion  is  not  too  favourably  impressed  with  the 
condition  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  or  with  the 
superlative  fitness  of  the  senior  officers  there  to  con- 
duct the  education  of  the  cadets  for  our  army.  As 
regards  the  author's  work,  he  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
senting to  us  a  fairly  clear  account  of  the  origin  and 
rise  of  the  R.M.C.  and  of  the  many  and  remarkable 
changes  which  have  attended  its  career.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  its  earliest  days  (1802)  the  College, 
then  at  Great  Marlow,  was  primarily  designed  to 
provide  a  cheap  education  for  the  sons  of  officers, 
cadets  being  received  on  terms  varying  from  a  free 
education  given  to  the  sons  of  officers  who  had  died 
in  the  service  of  their  country  to  a  fee  of  ninety  guineas- 
per  annum  for  the  sons  of  "  noblemen  and  gentlemen  " 
not  serving  in  the  army.  In  181 2  the  cadets  were- 
transferred  from  Great  Marlow  to  Sandhurst,  and  the 
college  was  in  much  request  at  this  time,  the  demand 
for  recruit  officers  being  at  its  greatest  between  1812 
and  1814  on  account  of  the  Peninsular  War.  No 
money  was  then  grudged  to  the  army  by  the  nation, 
and  the  annual  grant  for  Sandhurst  was  between 
,£30,000  and  ^40,000. 

It  was  after  the  reduction  of  the  army  in  1818  that 
the  College  gradually  changed  its  character,  the  number 
of  officers'  sons  receiving  a  free  education  being 
steadily  reduced,  whilst  the  fees  for  others  were  corre- 
spondingly increased.  This  policy  was  pursued  until, 
in  1832,  the  College  had  become  practically  self- 
supporting.  In  1838,  still  further  reductions  of  the 
"free  list"  were  made  on  the  plea  that  "it  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  desirable  in  time  of  peace  to  intro- 
duce into  the  army  officers  without  means."  The 
College  despite  numerous  internal  changes  continued 
to  be  carried  on  as  a  training  school  for  cadets 
until  1870  when,  in  the  wave  of  army  reform,  it  was 
closed,  and  the  following  year  the  crude  experiment  was- 
tried  of  sending  young  officers  there  for  a  year's  study. 
Less  than  six  years  of  this  system,  considerably 
modified  and  altered  from  time  to  time,  proved  it, 
like  so  many  other  hasty  army  reforms,  to  be  thoroughly 
unworkable,  and  in  1877  the  College  once  more  reverted 
to  its  legitimate  purpose  of  training  cadets.  Since 
1877  it  has  continued  to  do  this  with  more  or  less 
success,  having  during  the  time  been  subjected  to 
endless  tinkering  and  changes  alike  vexatious  to 
the  educational  staff  and  prejudicial  to  the  welfare 
of  the  cadets.  As  an  example,  the  term  of  resi- 
dence has  rung  all  the  changes  from  one  year  to 
two  years  and  back  again  by  successive  steps  to  one 
year,  each  change  of  course  thoroughly  disorganising 
existing  arrangements.  Major  Mockler-Ferryman  with 
perhaps  unconscious  humour  describes  how  "  all  events 
at  the  R.M.C.  continually  move  in  a  circle."  He 
might  justly  have  added  that  despite  fitful  attempts 
to  improve  the  place  and  bring  it  to  the  level  of  modern 
requirements,  it  has  ever  fallen  back  into  its  evil  ways 
and  earned  for  itself  a  doubtful  reputation  in  her 
Majesty's  army. 

In  the  chapter  of  "  Reminiscences  "  we  read  how  the 
military  instructors  of  the  College  were  in  former  days 
"not  unfrequently  maimed  officers  who  were  unfitted' 
for  active  service  in  the  army  on  account  of  wooden 
legs  and  other  misfortunes,"  the  inference  being  that 
in  those  days  the  loss  of  a  limb  in  action  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  diploma  for  the  post  of  an  instructor 
in  fortification,  tactics  or  surveying.  We  are  inclined' 
on  the  whole  to  think  that  such  a  system  might  be 
decidedly  more  advantageous  to  the  service  than  the 
present  one,  whereby  officers  are  sometimes  selected 
for  these  posts  who,  although  fully  equipped  as  to 
limbs,  are  reckoned  to  be  wanting  in  certain  mental 
endowments,  and  are  in  consequence  relegated  to  Sand- 
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hurst.  This  on  the  principle  that  since  they  lack  quali- 
fications for  more  active  staff  employ,  they  will  pro- 
bably "  do  very  well  "  to  teach  cadets  !  On  the 
whole  we  should  prefer  to  be  taught  the  art  of  war  by 
the  limbless  warrior  who  at  any  rate  has  had  some 
practical  experiences  of  soldiering. 

After  carefully  reading  the  whole  volume,  and  more 
especially  the  author's  excellent  description  of  the 
country,  the  College,  and  all  its  attractions,  we  are 
compelled  to  ask  ourselves  why  it  is  that  with  such 
extraordinary  natural  advantages,  coupled  with  the 
experience  of  close  upon  a  century,  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst  does  not  stand  as  a 
model  to  all  similar  institutions  of  this  and  of  other  coun- 
tries. Why  is  it  that  such  an  ideal  place  should  be 
viewed  with  indifference,  if  not  with  aversion,  by  so 
many  of  the  cadets,  and  be  considered  by  not  a  few 
competent  authorities  as  a  place  which  might  well  be 
dispensed  with  altogether  ?  The  answer  is  not  hard  to 
find.  Little  trouble  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  officers  charged  with  the  higher  command 
and  discipline  of  the  cadets,  nor  has  any  inducement 
been  offered  to  the  best  stamp  of  officer  to  perform  the 
more  important  duties  there.  True  enough  many 
capital  young  officers  have  gone  there  as  instructors, 
imbued  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  service  and 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  College.  Soon, 
very  soon,  they  find  the}'  have  erred  strangely  in 
their  ideas  of  the  College,  and  that  if  they  want 
to  have  a  quiet  time  and  remain  there  for  their 
period  of  five  or  seven  years,  they  must  acquiesce 
in  much  which  their  common  sense  tells  them  is 
preposterous  and  unreasonable.  In  other  words  they 
must  be  content  to  draw  their  pay  and  let  everything 
else  slide.  Now  and  again  a  man  of  stronger  fibre 
may  rebel  against  a  condition  of  affairs  so  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  College,  and  for  a  time  strive  to 
improve  matters.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  he  finds 
himself  compelled  to  abandon  the  unequal  struggle  and 
drift  along  with  the  mass.  How  can  either  officers  or 
cadets  be  expected  to  develop  any  college  esprit  under 
such  circumstances?  It  is  well  known  that  a  military 
body  which  lacks  pride  in  itself,  and  has  no  reliance  in 
its  chiefs,  cannot  be  considered  to  be  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition ;  and  such  is  the  present  state  of  the  Royal 
Military  College. 

But  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
educational  staff,  who  are  as  a  rule  most  hard-working 
and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  their  none  too 
pleasant  task.  The  fault  lies  with  the  military  system 
which  relegates  military  education  to  a  secondary 
position  and  in  consequence  sends  officers,  from  the 
governor  downwards,  to  the  College,  not  because  of 
their  educational  knowledge,  nor  because  they  are  likely 
to  afford  cadets  examples  of  what  British  officers  should 
be  like,  but  for  a  thousand  other  so-called  reasons  many 
of  which  are  little  short  of  a  public  scandal.  Only  last 
April  the  Saturday  Review  had  occasion  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  College,  and  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  present 
governor  and  of  the  assistant  commandant  for  the  tasks 
allotted  to  them.  Although  this  resulted  in  a  prolonged 
correspondence,  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  justify 
these  appointments,  and  since  then  things  have  de- 
cidedly not  improved — nor  are  they  likely  to  improve 
until  a  clean  sweep  be  made.  No  satisfactory  check 
exists  whereby  the  public  can  satisfy  itself  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  College.  True  it  is  that  a  board  of 
visitors  makes  periodical  inspections,  but,  according 
to  all  report,  they  are  never  permitted  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  inner  workings  of  the  College, 
and  hence  their  inspection  is  but  little  more  than  a 
solemn  official  farce.  Major  Mockler-Ferryman  has, 
perhaps  very  discreetly,  omitted  to  publish  a  roll  of  the 
officers  who  have  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
Military  College.  Such  a  document  would  have  at  any 
rate  been  highly  instructive,  for  it  would  have  revealed 
the  number  of  officers  who,  after  undergoing  seven 
years  of  the  soul-killing  system  at  the  College, 
had  subsequently  risen  to  fame  or  become  successful 
generals. 


RUSSIA  AGAINST  INDIA. 

"  Russia  against  India."  By  A.  R.  Colquhoun.  London: 
Harpers.     1900.  55. 

MR.  COLQUHOUN'S  modest  preface  disarms 
minute  criticism.  He  makes  no  claim  to  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  His  aim  is  merely 
to  supply  the  general  reader  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Russian  advance  in  Asia  and  the  danger  it  threatens 
to  India.  There  is  naturally  little  original  matter  in 
such  a  work.  It  is  not  free  from  inaccuracies.  The 
chapter  on  British  Rule  in  India  is  a  one-sided  and 
exaggerated  presentation  of  the  defects  of  the  system, 
betraying  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  real 
strength  of  our  position  and  with  the  character  and. 
attitude  of  the  native  chiefs  and  races.  Nevertheless 
the  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  It  is  at  least  forcible  and  outspoken — very 
different  from  recent  diaries  of  personally  conducted 
tourists  on  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway.  The  astonish- 
ing ignorance  of  the  English  public  and  the  apathy  of 
the  English  Government  give  a  special  value  to  a 
contribution  which  takes  a  popular  form  and  helps 
to  awaken  a  popular  interest.  The  time  is  very  oppor- 
tune. The  wars  in  Africa  and  China  have  demonstrated 
the  immense  value  of  India  as  a  basis  in  the  East. 
Without  India  our  armies  might  have  had  to  re- 
conquer Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  while  our  share  in  the 
capture  of  Peking  would  have  been  no  greater  than 
that  taken  by  the  German  contingent.  The  trade  of 
India  may  no  longer  have  the  commanding  position  it 
occupied  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  world,  or  that 
which  it  possessed  when  Peter  the  Great  declared  it  to 
confer  on  its  possessor  the  dictatorship  of  Europe,  but 
India  is  still  the  greatest  free  market  left  open  to- 
England,  an  indirect  source  of  such  riches  and  a  factor 
in  her  military  strength  of  such  importance  that  its  loss 
would  be  followed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  shows  once  again  how  these  vast 
interests  are  menaced  by  Russia.  She  possesses  what 
England  has  lacked  —  a  steadfast  continuous  policy; 
and  that  policy  has  ever  been  one  of  aggression 
and  absorption.  In  spite  of  promises,  pledges  and. 
declarations,  the  advance  has  never  ceased  since  the 
back  tide  of  Asiatic  invasion  set  in  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  When  opportunity  has  offered  the 
Russian  frontier  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
When  it  has  been  advisable  to  temporise,  the  patience 
of  Russia  has  been  as  invincible  as  her  aggressions. 
To  diplomacy  and  armed  force  she  has  added  a  still 
more  powerful  factor.  What  Lord  Kitchener  did  on  a 
small  scale  in  Egypt  Russia  has  done  on  a  large  scale 
in  Asia.  As  Mr.  Colquhoun  puts  it  she  is  showing  the 
world  how  to  conquer  by  railways.  Her  lines  have 
now  overrun  the  Khanates,  have  enfiladed  Persia  and 
brought  her  military  basis  to  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan. 
It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  these  preparations  have  no  con- 
cern for  India.  The  declarations  of  her  soldiers  coincide 
with  the  unmistakable  objective  of  Russian  policy.  Nor 
is  the  motive  obscure.  She  looks  to  find  in  India  what 
she  wants  above  all  things  and  that  is  wealth  ;  the 
means  to  work  out  her  vast  schemes  of  extension. 
When  he  comes  to  the  practical  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  to  meet  the  coming  danger  Mr.  Colquhoun 
is  able  to  add  little  to  the  existing  materials.  To  occupy 
Afghan  territory  and  construct  strategic  railways 
through  it,  as  he  suggests,  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  during  the  Amir's  life.  Equally  is  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  protect  our  flank  by  a  line  from  Quetta 
to  Seistan  and  the  Gulf  while  Russia  dominates  the 
Shah  and  possesses  the  right  to  initiate  railway  con- 
struction in  Persia.  The  military  position  moreover  is 
not  so  weak  as  Mr.  Colquhoun's  remarks  would  indi- 
cate. The  present  line  of  defence  is  not  the  Indus,  nor 
is  our  occupation  of  the  frontier  ranges  limited  to 
blocking  the  mouths  of  the  passes.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  the  author  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  Durand 
frontier  or  realised  the  true  position  we  occupy  in. 
Biluchistan.  What  is  first  of  all  wanted  is  a  fixed 
policy  and  a  clear  declaration  of  it.  England  cannot 
permit  Russia  to  occupy  or  control  Afghanistan.  The 
best  guarantee  of  peace  would  be  an  explicit  under- 
standing that  such  a  step  would  be  followed  by  war 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  two  nations  can 
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meet.  Unless  the  Afghan  succession  is  decided  and 
announced  beforehand,  the  Amir's  death  will  give  an 
opportunity  which  Russia  will  not  fail  to  improve. 


A  DOG  BOOK. 

"All  About  Dogs.  A  Book  for  Doggy  People."  By 
Charles  H.  Lane.  With  eighty-seven  illustrations 
drawn  from  life  by  R.  H.  Moore.  London  :  John 
Lane.    1900.    ys.  6d.  net. 

IF  long  experience  goes  for  anything,  few  men  are 
better  fitted  to  write  of  dogs  than  Mr.  Lane.  As 
he  says  himself,  he  has  bred  them  of  various  classes 
by  the  hundred,  and  he  is  eminent  alike  as  an  exhibitor 
and  a  judge.  He  has  hit  upon  a  happy  idea  in  ad- 
dressing himself  as  much  to  the  eye  as  to  the  mind, 
and  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Moore  as  an 
artistic  collaborator.  For  this  is  not  an  ordinary  illus- 
trated volume  with  fancy  sketches.  Each  type  is  repre- 
sented by  actual  portraits  of  champion  prize-winners. 
The  points  which  commend  themselves  to  the  best 
judges  are  all  duly  noted  in  the  text,  but  we  have  only 
to  glance  at  the  opposite  page  to  see  them  in  some 
recognised  standard  of  perfection;  and  most  "doggy 
people  "  love  a  well-bred  dog,  though  they  may  look 
with  lenient  eyes  on  their  special  friends  and  favourites. 
Mr.  Lane  writes  not  only  for  experts  and  aspiring 
amateurs  but  for  the  innumerable  men  and  women 
who  find  solace  in  canine  society.  Often  they  must  be 
content  with  a  single  pet,  and  that  pet  when  it  is 
valuable  and  settled  in  a  town  must  necessarily  be  a 
cause  of  constant  anxiety.  Mr.  Lane,  who  is  catholic 
in  his  tastes,  is  broadly  sympathetic.  He  dilates  on 
the  breeds  which  are  most  tractable  or  companion- 
able, with  their  bright  intelligence  or  winning  ways. 
He  explains  their  good  qualities  and  foibles,  he 
refers  you  to  the  pictures,  and  leaves  you  to  choose. 
Personally,  for  example,  we  do  not  care  for  pugs  and 
poodles,  the  long-eared  King  Charles  or  the  lapdogs 
generally.  Again,  there  are  high-caste  animals  obviously 
suited  to  stately  surroundings  ;  the  solemn  bloodhound 
in  keeping  with  the  baronial  hall :  the  mastiff  with 
the  stable-yard  of  the  squire  or  wealthy  farmer  :  the 
deerhound  is  the  appendage  of  the  Highland  hunting 
lodge.  We  have  kept  a  deerhound  in  town,  and  he 
ruined  us  in  stolen  legs  of  mutton.  But  the  lively 
terrier,  whether  rough  or  smooth,  makes  himself  at 
home  anywhere,  and  no  dog  can  be  more  domestic  in 
his  habits  than  the  spaniel,  who  looks  lovingly  into  the 
eyes  of  his  master  and  disarms  unkindness  by  almost 
slavish  affection.  As  for  field  dogs,  they  have  never 
had  fair  play.  Only  used  on  occasion  they  are  left  to 
the  care  of  servants.  But  every  good  sportsman  must 
know  how  much  mind  there  is  in  a  sagacious  pointer  or 
setter.  It  only  needs  encouragement  to  draw  it  out, 
for  these  dogs  having  hereditarily  been  kept  at  arm's 
length  have  acquired  a  constitutional  reserve. 

Talking  of  heredity  and  evolution,  it  seems  clear 
that  ambition  may  be  developed  in  dogs.  We  knew 
they  were  universally  jealous,  but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing.  And  we  always  fancied  that  sending 
dogs  to  the  show-bench  was  a  modified  form  of 
inhumanity.  But  Mr.  Lane,  and  as  we  said  he  is  a 
great  exhibitor,  declares  that  his  animals  delight  in  it. 
When  they  see  the  travelling  baskets  with  the  show 
labels  brought  out  the  whole  kennel  is  in  the  wildest 
excitement :  each  of  them  hopes  it  may  be  his  good 
fortune  to  go  in  for  honours  and  come  home  triumphant. 
The  dog  star  is  decidedly  waxing  in  England,  and 
recognised  brutalities  are  things  of  the  past.  The 
turnspit  is  no  longer  condemned  to  an  inferno  almost 
as  bad  as  the  stoker's  duty  on  a  Red  Sea  steamer. 
Bull  baiting  in  which  Wyndham  delighted,  and  badger 
drawing  in  the  backyard  of  the  village  public  are 
penal  by  Act  of  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
miners  of  the  North  and  the  Midlands  are  become  dog 
fanciers  to  a  man.  The  greyhounds  or  the  whippets  in 
good  times  are  feasted  on  prime  joints,  and  the  famous 
ratting  terrier  is  the  pride  of  his  native  village.  In  fact 
progress  in  that  direction  has  gone  too  far,  and  the 
children  envy  the  puppies.  As  for  powerful  dogs  of  no 
particular  breed  they  arc  all  the  happier  for  having 
some  serious  occupation.    Mr.  Lane  is  glad  to  think 


that  they  have  ceased  to  be  used  for  draught  with  us, 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  when  the  British  tramp 
transported  himself  and  belongings  on  dog  trucks,  the 
team  was  cruelly  overtasked.  Yet  we  have  often  ad- 
mired the  placid  contentment  of  the  well-fed  animals  in 
the  Flemish  milk  carts,  who  have  just  employment 
enough  to  give  a  zest  to  existence,  and  are  as  plump 
of  condition  as  their  many-petticoated  mistresses. 

Those  dogs,  who  thoroughly  understand  the  milk 
business,  have  faces  full  of  intelligence,  but  for  intense 
shrewdness  of  experience,  give  us  the  veteran  fox- 
hound, the  oracle  of  the  pack.  Look  at  "  Marksman  " 
of  the  Pytchley,  thou'gh  you  only  get  a  side  glimpse  of 
the  half-closed  eye.  A  well-known  Yorkshire  politician 
who  died  the  other  day,  always  reminded  us  of  a 
notable  sage  in  his  own  kennels  :  they  might  have  been 
twin  brothers.  And  see  how  straight  Marksman  stands 
on  his  sturdy  forelegs,  like  the  pick  of  all  those  running 
hounds.  There  is  as  much  shape,  bone,  and  symmetry 
in  a  good  hound  as  in  a  likely  candidate  for  the  Derby 
or  Leger,  and  we  can  appreciate  the  taste  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Rutland  who  was  wont  to  take  a  seat  in  his 
huntsman's  room  and  have  all  his  favourites  turned  in 
for  admiration.  But  there  are  dogs  and  dogs  ;  look  at 
the  grim,  short-coated  otter-hound,  with  drooping 
instead  of  feathering  stern,  and  the  challenge  to  battle 
in  the  set  of  his  savage  head.  His  jaws,  if  you  could 
look  into  his  mouth,  have  the  snap  of  a  rabbit  trap, 
and  like  the  bulldog  wherever  he  fixes  he  holds.  It 
is  an  agreeable  relief  to  turn  from  that  amphibious 
misanthrope  to  the  Aberdeen  terrier,  likewise  dark  and 
rugged  of  coat,  but  the  reverse  of  sinister  in  aspect. 
The  most  cheery  of  little  fellows  he  is  always  sniffing 
and  questing  after  something,  and  the  boy  who 
goes  hunting  the  hedgerows  of  a  holiday  can  have 
no  jollier  comrade.  His  kinsman,  the  Skye,  has 
gone  out  of  fashion  of  late,  as  has  the  dachshund, 
so  much  in  favour  a  few  years  ago.  With  many  of  the 
portraits  we  are  inclined  to  fall  in  love  :  among  the 
few  that  rather  disenchant  us  is  the  crack  Sussex 
spaniel.  Indeed  we  should  be  inclined  to  define  him 
as  a  dachshund  crossed  with  a  Hampshire  hog.  Pass- 
ing over  scores  of  others,  we  note  the  old  English 
sheep-dog,  the  pure  descendant  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  breeds.  Perhaps  he  has  less  beauty  than 
brains,  and  yet  he  has  a  picturesque  comeliness  of  his 
own,  which  chimes  in  harmoniously  with  unchanged 
Saxon  surroundings,  when  he  follows  the  shepherd 
and  the  flock  across  the  South  Downs.  All  Mr.  Lane's 
original  matter  is  most  instructive,  but  we  could  have 
dispensed  with  the  padding  in  chapters  of  anecdotes, 
which  are  tolerably  well  stuffed  with  "  old  chestnuts." 


ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS. 

"  The  '  Ethics  '  of  Aristotle."  Edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  John  Burnet.  London  :  Methuen. 
1900.     155.  net. 

"  Chapters  from  Aristotle's  '  Ethics.'"  By  J.  H.  Muir- 
head.    London  :  Murray.    1900.    js.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  BURNET  has  produced  a  scholarly 
and  valuable  work  :  but  he  has  unfortunately  im- 
perilled its  success  by  one  grave  defect.  A  com- 
mentator on  the  "  Ethics"  must  elect  to  write  either  for 
the  undergraduate  who,  "  more  majorum,"  is  beginning 
his  moral  philosophy  with  the  best  of  text-books,  or  for 
the  advanced  student  of  Aristotelian  philosophy  who  is 
returning  to  his  old  love.  Professor  Burnet  has  not 
decided  which  of  these  two  masters  he  will  serve  :  and 
the  consequence  is  that  he  will  satisfy  neither.  He  is 
alternately  simple  and  elaborate  :  now  dwelling  on  the 
most  elementary  points  In  Aristotelian  interpretation, 
now  contenting  himself  with  the  unexplained  quotation 
of  parallel  passages — often  exceedingly  difficult — from 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  undergraduate,  we  venture 
to  say,  will  make  little  or  nothing  of  Professor  Burnet's 
appendices  or  of  such  notes  as  that  on  page  352  with 
regard  to  the  important  doctrine  of  "specific  differ- 
ence "  in  Aristotle.  On  the  other  hand  readers  whose 
undergraduate  days  are  done  have  surely  a  right  to  com- 
plain that  Professor  Burnet  thinks  it  advisable  to  refute 
for  them  the  youthful  fallacy  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
mean  renders  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice 
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merely  quantitative  or  to  explain  at  length  the  dis- 
tinction between  >/<i/<£ifl-/m  and  voftoc,  or  a  term  so  familiar 
in  Aristotle  as  hvt/uis  (page  449). 

This  failure  to  maintain  consistency  of  purpose  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because  he  approaches  his  subject 
from  a  somewhat  novel  point  of  view.  His  interpretation 
of  the  "Ethics"  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
throughout  a  popular  and  dialectical  treatise  :  and  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  by 
commentators  dissolve  in  the  light  of  this  conception. 
Professor  Burnet  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  most  directly 
■concerned  in  establishing  this  thesis.  Let  the  reader, 
for  example,  turn  to  the  commentary  on  that  nest  of 
vexatae  quaestiones — the  Sixth  Book  :  and  he  will 
certainly  be  convinced  that  the  problems  so  long  con- 
nected with  the  position  of  vols  are  largely  due  to  a 
perverse  endeavour  to  import  scientific  accuracy  into 
the  terminology  of  a  popular  treatise.  Similarly,  the 
constant  reference  in  the  "  Ethics  "  to  Platonic  views  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  such  discussions 
3.s  that  on  Justice  have  never  received  more  ample  or 
felicitous  illustration.  Though  the  work  is  not  an  ideal 
■commentary,  it  deserves  to  be  consulted  on  all  difficult 
passages  :  and  fortunately  its  use  for  this  purpose  has 
been  rendered  easy  by  the  addition  of  an  admirably 
complete  and  accurate  index. 

Professor  Muirhead's  work  is  designed  chiefly  for 
students  of  moral  philosophy  who  are  unable  to  read 
Aristotle  in  the  original.  It  contains  a  translation  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  more  important  chapters  of  the  ' '  Ethics," 
prefaced  by  some  explanatory  lectures  upon  the  views 
which  they  propound.  It  is  written  in  the  clear  and 
interesting  style  which  has  made  Professor  Muirhead 
well  known  as  a  popular  lecturer  and  writer  upon  moral 
philosophy.  To  treat  it  as  an  important  work  from 
the  point  of  view  of  scholarship  and  research  would  be 
-absurd  :  but  it  should  prove  helpful  to  the  class  of 
readers  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


TINKERING   THE    EDUCATIONAL  MACHINE. 

*.*  La  Reforme  de  l'Enseignement  Secondaire."  Par 
Alexandre  Ribot,  Depute,  President  de  la  Commis- 
sion de  l'Enseignement.  Paris  :  Armand  Colin  et 
Cie.     1  goo.    3f.  50c. 

TO  the  student  of  social  science  the  whole  civilised 
world  appears  a  kind  of  vast  laboratory  in 
which  each  nation  is  engaged  in  seeking  a  practical 
solution  of  some  central  problem  not  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  itself  but  also  of  such  of  its  neighbours 
as  are  wise  enough  to  take  note  of  its  experiments 
with  a  view  to  solving  similar  difficulties  of  their 
own.  To  take  only  a  few  instances,  our  chief 
problem  is  imperialism,  that  of  Germany  is  socialism, 
in  America  the  proper  relation  between  capital  and 
labour,  while  in  France  the  predominating  difficulty  is 
the  religious  one.  All  these  problems  exist  in  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  in  the  countries  we  have  mentioned, 
but  they  and  the  manifold  other  problems  with  which 
the  nations  are  vexed,  tend  to  group  themselves  in 
each  country  in  reference  to  a  central  issue.  Thus  in 
.England  education  tends  to  assume  a  new  importance 
when  the  imperialist  points  out  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  our  third  line  of  defence  for  supplying  us 
with  men  of  the  requisite  brains  and  character  for 
governing  the  Empire.  The  questions  of  housing  the 
poor  and  of  the  living  wage,  and  other  reforms  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  region  of  internal  politics,  obtain 
an  imperialistic  significance,  once  we  realise  that  the 
State  for  outward  defence  requires  strong  healthy 
and  vigorous  citizens.  When  we  see  how  the  imperial- 
ist idea  so  deeply  permeates  English  politics,  it  will 
be  easy  to  understand  how  thoroughly  the  religious 
question  enters  into  or  rather  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
every  issue  in  France,  especially  as  it  is  not  the  growth 
of  yesterday,  but  is  well-nigh  one  hundred  years  old. 
Some  people  regard  the  whole  difficulty  as  the  simple 
outcome  of  the  struggle  between  the  old  thought 
and  the  new,  between  the  claims  of  authority  and  the 
pretensions  of  free  thought,  between  the  Catholic  and 
mediaeval  ideal  of  creating  a  type,  and  the  Protestant 
and  modern  of  developing  the  individual,  between  the 
ultramontane  notion  of"  a  man  being  a  Catholic  first  and 


a  Frenchman  afterwards,  and  the  national  one  which 
prevailed  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Armada  when 
men  like  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  were  patriots  first 
and  Catholics  afterwards.  But  in  reality  the  issues  are 
far  more  complex.  We  find  on  the  Catholic  side  ardent 
nationalists,  and  on  the  other  equally  ardent  cosmo- 
politans. Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is,  that  in  France 
we  see  at  once  three  grand  stages  of  civilisation  still  in 
full  play,  at  one  extremity  the  Catholic  idea  of  a  Christian 
cosmopolitanism,  in  the  centre  a  Catholic  nationalism 
that  has  inherited  all  the  traditions  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  reinforced  by  the  modern  idea  of  nationality, 
and  the  other  extreme  internationalism  of  the  socialist 
type.  To  conciliate  the  rival  ideals  of  these  three 
modes  of  thought  in  a  common  form  of  education 
would  task  the  genius  of  the  greatest  statesman  who 
ever  lived,  and  the  problem  is  rendered  still  more 
difficult,  by  the  fact  that  the  education  already  given 
by  the  State  seems  to  be  run  on  distinctly  wrong 
lines.  In  England,  except  in  School  Board  circles, 
we  have  consistently  held  that  a  purely  intellectual 
education  produces  a  one-sided  development.  Our 
great  public  schools  have  always  held  high  the  ideal  of 
the  training  of  character.  In  France,  however,  which 
is  essentially  the  country  of  the  idee  fixe,  of  the  man 
with  one  idea,  it  is  pathetic  to  note  how  strongly  the 
one-sided  view,  due  to  Condorcet  and  the  French  revo- 
lutionists, is  still  held,  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  millennium  is  more  intellectualism. 
These  "  intellectuels "  are  firm  believers  in  that  half 
truth  of  Tennyson's  that  "one  needs  must  love  the 
highest,  when  we  see  it."  Enlightenment,  however, 
without  the  training  of  the  will  profits  nothing,  as 
the  Roman  poet  knew  when  he  wrote,  "Video  meliora 
proboque,  deteriora  sequor." 

But  there  is  yet  another  difficulty  in  the  French 
reformer's  path.  The  correct  training  of  the  will  depends 
on  a  correct  conception  of  liberty.  There  seems  to 
be  no  common  ground  of  consent  in  France,  but  all 
kinds  of  conceptions  striving  for  the  mastery.  There 
is  the  old  idea  of  true  and  laudable  service,  a  faint 
survival  of  the  traditions  of  the  old  regime  ;  the  notion 
of  blind  obedience  so  strong  in  military  circles  to-day, 
a  relic  of  the  spirit  of  that  grand  army  that  would  go 
anywhere  and  could  do  anything  ;  the  modern  ideas  of 
"dead-level"  equality,  and  of  rabid  individualism, 
perhaps  the  furthest  from  the  truth  of  all.  This 
fundamental  problem  of  liberty  comes  to  the  surface 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  in  education.  The  blind  unen- 
lightened obedience  demanded  from  the  French  pupil 
makes  him  unduly  dependent  on  others.  Hence  the 
present  outcry  for  a  training  which  inculcates  self- 
reliance  and  initiative.  The  equality  craze  has  not 
produced  a  healthy  and  strenuous  individualism  so 
much  as  a  general  spirit  of  disloyalty  to  all  forms 
of  authority.  How  widespread  the  evil  is,  is  best 
seen  by  the  apparition  of  numerous  programmes  of 
reforms  which  like  patent  medicines  make  promises 
in  inverse  proportion  to  their  performance.  One  party 
proposes  athletics  as  a  universal  prophylactic  and  does 
not  see  that  it  is  not  the  games  in  themselves  but  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  played  that  is  all-important. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  machinist  type  of 
reformer,  who  looks  on  education  as  a  simple  pro- 
blem in  mechanics.  Such  are  the  school  of  M.  Ribot 
and  his  commission.  No  doubt  their  tinkering  will  do 
some  good,  but  their  reform  will  not  touch  the  heart 
of  the  question.  Until  lay  educationists  in  France 
rise  to  the  notion  that  education  deals  not  with 
mechanical  things  but  with  a  living  growth,  the 
fruitful  idea  that  animated  the  whole  life-work  of  the 
late  Pere  Didon,  they  will  only  go  on  doctoring  sym- 
ptoms and  the  real  evil  will  probably  become  still  more 
acute. 


"  CUNNING  MURRELL"  AND  OTHER  NOVELS. 

"  Cunning  Murrell."  By  Arthur  Morrison.  London  : 
Methuen.  igoo.  6s. 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  new  story  fulfils  the  promise 
of  "  To  London  Town."  Its  pages  are  free  from  the 
reek  of  mean  streets.  No  Lizerunt  is  here  to  shock 
the  nerves  of  the  sensitive.  The  description  of  the 
slovenly  Banham  homestead  is  somewhat  Hogarthian  ; 
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but  no  more  so  than,  say,  are  some  passages  in  the 
old  and  forgotten  "Cottagers  of  Glenburnie"  or  of 
many  another  simple  village  tale.  The  atmosphere  of 
"  Cunning  Murrell  "  is  old-world  though  not  so  very 
old — only  some  fifty  years — in  point  of  time.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Essex  and  interest  shifts  between 
Leigh  and  Hadleigh.  Hadleigh  Castle  ruins  are 
with  subtle  skill  made  to  dominate  every  incident. 
There  is  something  of  smuggling  and  much  of 
witchcraft.  But  the  parting  of  the  ways  between 
gross  and  merely  lingering  superstition  is  admirably 
suggested.  The  character  of  the  witch-doctor  Murrell 
is  graphically  and  even  sympathetically  drawn.  The 
slender  white-haired  man  with  his  steady  faith  in 
his  special  powers  as  "master  of  the  devil,"  his  com- 
passion, his  professional  pride,  his  troublesome  con- 
science concerning  the  matter  of  the  smuggled  "  tubs," 
lives  in  the  memory.  No  less  so,  perhaps  even  more 
so,  does  the  picturesque  figure  of  the  old  seaman 
Roboshobery  Dove  with  his  wooden  leg,  his  telescope, 
his  thirst  for  war  news,  and  his  rude  chivalry.  The 
spirit  of  Roboshobery  Dove  should  haunt  Hadleigh  for 
many  a  long  day  if  Mr.  Morrison  is  at  all  a  prophet  in 
his  own  county.  The  novel  is  marked  by  many  fine 
passages  descriptive  of  neglected  Essex  scenery.  It 
has  no  stirring  or  exciting  plot,  but  is  of  sustained 
interest  and  quiet  but  impressive  power. 

"  The  World's  Blackmail."  By  Lucas  Cleeve.  London: 
White.  1900.  6s. 
One  of  the  minor  offences  of  Mr.  Hooley  has  been 
the  unpremeditated  suggestion  to  hosts  of  novelists 
that  they  should  write  stories  in  which  a  nouveau  riche 
takes  London  by  storm.  Now  a  novelist  must  know 
his  London  very  intimately  before  he  can  do  justice  to 
such  a  theme,  and  we  cannot  find  that  Mr.  Cleeve 
possesses  this  qualification.  He  has  bribery  on  the 
brain,  and  presents  a  history  of  blackmail  in  some  of 
its  crudest  forms.  His  hero  is  a  rich  Californian, 
whose  homely  Californian  wife,  curiously  enough, 
drops  her  aspirates  and  speaks  pure  Cockney.  The 
said  hero  is  victimised  by  peers  and  politicians,  smashes, 
goes  back  to  America — and  yet  likes  London  so  much 
in  spite  of  his  lurid  experiences  that  the  last  page  finds 
him  embarking  on  its  reconquest.  He  is  an  idealist 
who  bribes  with  cheerfulness,  a  successful  man  of 
business  who  cannot  hold  his  own  against  a  very  weak 
conspiracy.  All  this  Mr.  Cleeve  seasons  with  some- 
what commonplace  moralisings.  The  good  genius  of 
the  book  is  a  sympathetic  literary  woman. 

"  Path  and  Goal."  By  Ada  Cambridge.  London  : 
Methuen.  1900.  6s. 
When  the  inevitable  German  professor  makes  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  recent  English  novels,  we 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  explain  why  a  doctor  in  fiction 
is  always  a  prig,  and  why  cathedral  towns  should 
exercise  such  a  fascination  on  novel-writers.  If  a 
reviewer  were  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  he  would  shut  up  any  new  novel  on  catching 
sight  of  a  cathedral  town,  and  go  back  to  his  Trollope. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Miss  Cambridge  has  put  into 
her  gallery  one  woman  of  originality  and  interest.  The 
theme  of  the  book  is  the  sentimental  history  of  a 
country  doctor  who  never  knows  his  own  mind,  and 
treads  with  uncertain  steps  a  dull  path  until  he  faces 
with  a  new  dignity  the  unexpected  goal  (we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  metaphor).  The  story  has  dramatic 
moments,  and  is  evidently  written  because  its  author 
has  thought  about  life  and  death.  But  why  is  it  that 
the  hero  of  so  many  women's  novels  is  a  man  whom  in 
real  life  most  intelligent  women  would  consider  a 
bore  ? 

"A  Daughter  of  Witches."  By  Joanna  E.  Wood. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1900.  6s. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  New  England  parish.  Vashti, 
the  "  daughter  of  witches,"  is  a  curiously  improbable 
character.  Of  course  she  is  divinely  tall  and  divinely 
fair  ;  sympathy  is  doubtless  expected  when  we  are  told 
that  "  slow  tears  globed  her  eyes  ;"  but  we  confess  to 
surprise  when  we  find  that  M  her  nostrils  dilated  like  a 
brute's  upon  traces  of  the  prey."  She  tries  to  kill  her 
more  charming  cousin,  but  various  vengeances  overtake 
her.    Some  of  the  persons  of  the  piece  are  amusing 


and  the  story  itself  is  readable.    The  grammar  leaves- 

something  to  be  desired. 

"The  Courtesy  Dame."  By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  6s. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  a  successful  novel  of  the  in- 
nocent but  abnormal  relations  of  an  invalid  nobleman 
and  a  country  hoyden.  Mr.  Gilchrist  treats  his  some- 
what unsavoury  subject  without  any  tinge  of  lubricity. 
The  story  does  not  please  and  its  conclusion  does 
not  satisfy.  His  failure  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  he  shows  a  gift  for  inventing  original  situations, 
and  an  insight  into  rural  manners  and  rural  life,  which 
might  have  been  turned  to  much  better  account. 


THE  OCTOBER  REVIEWS. 

"  The  Burden  of  Empire,"  with  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  opens 
the  "  Fortnightly,"  might  well  stand  for  the  general  tone  of  the 
October  reviews.  China,  South  Africa  and  the  Army  are  prin- 
cipally in  evidence.  The  general  election  was  announced  too 
late  to  permit  the  editors  to  discuss  the  political  situation  as 
fully  as  they  might  otherwise  have  done.  The  "National 
Review"  takes  cognisance  of  the  appeal  to  the  country  in  its' 
"  Episodes  of  the  Month,"  and  "  Blackwood's "  usual  survey 
deals  with  the  dissolution  pretty  much  in  the  vein  of  the  leader 
in  the  "Saturday"  a  fortnight  ago  on  "The  Triumph  of 
Disraeli."  An  article  which  ought  to  have  some  bearing  on 
Unionist  fortunes  in  the  contest  is  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's. 
admirable  paper  in  "Blackwood's"  entitled  "A  Month  in 
Ireland,"  in  which  he  shows  what  the  Unionists  have  clone  to 
make  Ireland  prosperous  and  happy.  Comparatively  few 
people  are  aware  how  much  Mr.  Plunkett  and  his  friends  have 
done  to  develop  Irish  agricultural  and  especially  dairy  resources. 
Mr.  Gwynn's  essay  should  be  closely  studied.  Not  Ireland  how- 
ever but  the  larger  though  not  necessarily  more  important 
Imperial  questions  are  in  the  minds  of  the  average  man  just 
now.  Mr.  Lilly's  paper  suggests  that  English  statesmen  are 
hardly  equal  to  the  task  of  governing  the  Empire  :  "  They  da 
not  govern  :  they  gamble."  He  seeks  for  a  man  fitted  to  bear 
the  burden  and,  though  no  Chamberlainite,  declares  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  "  the  one  man  in  a  Cabinet  of  drift  and  scuttle 
who  has  had  a  policy  and  has  resolutely  carried  it  out." 
So  far  as  the  army  is  concerned  no  one  denies  that  it 
needs  to  be  taken  drastically  in  hand.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, accept  all  that  Captain  Gambier  says  in  a  some- 
what sensational  paper  in  the  pages  of  the  same  review, 
though  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in  it.  That  the  perform- 
ances of  the  army  in  Africa  are  regarded  with  contempt  by 
many  Continental  experts  is  undoubted.  Captain  Gambiei; 
says  it  was  solely  due  to  the  mistakes  of  our  Generals  that  the 
international  forces  in  China  positively  refused  to  be  placed 
under  a  British  commander.  "Unfortunate  incidents"  have 
been  too  frequent  to  make  Frenchmen  or  Germans  willing  to 
trust  to  British  leadership.  Foreign  critics  however  are  not  all 
of  them  of  opinion  that  the  British  have  done  so  badly  in  the 
circumstances  presented  by  the  physical  conditions  of  South 
Africa — such  physical  conditions  as  are  described  in  a  Lines- 
man's graphic  account  of  Almond's  Nek  in  "  Blackwood's." 
Captain  Gambier  might  have  softened  the  impeachment,  if  he 
had  cared  to  do  so,  by  reference  to  a  goodly  number  of 
incidents  in  which  the  superior  Continental  officer  now  so  ready 
to  criticise  came  worse  out  of  a  less  difficult  campaign.  The 
balance  is  held  more  evenly  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths  in 
another  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  "  Fortnightly."  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  shortcomings  of  the  officers  in 
the  field,  but  he  shows  that  if  some  reputations  have  been  lost, 
many  have  been  made.  The  war  has  been  Iruitful  in  lessons 
which  it  behoves  us  to  apply,  and  which  will  be  applied  unless 
our  rulers  are  criminally  neglectful. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  the  army  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
amateur  spirit  which  has  hitherto  pervaded  so  large  a  number 
of  its  officers,  as  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick  ably  points  out  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century."  Mr.  Brodrick  is  not  at  all  convinced 
that  the  root  of  the  mischief  is  the  amateur  chief  who,  under  Par- 
liamentary conditions,  takes  charge  of  the  great  departments  of 
State.  "  The  present  outcry  against  the  War  Office,"  he  says,  "  is 
natural  enough  and  may  prove  to  be  well  founded,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  self-evident  that  our  recent  shortcomings  have 
been  mainly  due  to  civilian  mismanagement,  and  I  for  one 
shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  they  are  not  traced  directly  to 
errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  military  experts  in  high 
places."  British  officeis  as  a  whole  must  become  more 
professional  and  think  and  even  talk  more  shop  than  they 
are  accustomed  to  do.  "Blackwood's"  maintains  that  the 
military  policy  of  the  whole  Empire  must  in  the  future  be 
frankly  based  on  offensive  considerations  as  in  India.  "What 
it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  understand  ami  accept  is, 
that  the  reform  of  our  auxiliary  fon  t  s  is  the  principal  factor  in 
any  step  towards  placing  the  army  on  a  sound  footing.  Every- 
man in  Great  Britain  should  be  willing  cither  to  serve  volun- 
tarily in  the  Militia  or  Volunteers,  or  to  pay  towards  the  main- 
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tenance  of  those  forces.  Militiamen  and  Volunteers  should  be 
given  such  privileges  as  will  justify  this  measure  of  compulsory 
service.  But  in  establishing  the  county  Militia  and  the  county 
Volunteers  on  a  footing  of  thorough  efficiency,  there  must  be  a 
due  proportion  maintained  between  them,  and  they  must  be 
regarded  as  reinforcements  to  the  territorial  battalion  with 
which  they  are  associated.  The  Militia  must  be  prepared  to 
enter  the  fighting  line  after  a  given  period,  and  to  serve  where 
required.  The  Militia  battalions  must  be  made  to  stand  high 
in  the  consideration  of  the  county  in  which  they  serve.  Their 
expansion  is  necessary,  and  the  formation  of  a  reserve  for  the 
Militia,  by  which  their  numbers  may  be  increased  threefold,  is 
a  sine  qua  non."  A  very  able  paper  giving  "  a  Colonist's  views 
on  army  reform  "  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Creed's  in  the  "  Contemporary." 
Mr.  Creed  warns  us  that  compulsory  service  will  be  unavoidable 
unless  "  we  so  organise  our  comparatively  small  army  as  to 
render  it  a  match  for  the  larger  but  non-voluntary  hosts  of  our 
rivals."  The  security  of  the  Empire  demands  an  increase  of 
the  standing  army,  but  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  the 
Imperial  Government  to  attempt  just  now  to  enlist  men  in  the 
colonies.  For  the  moment  at  any  rate  they  must  leave  military 
questions  affecting  the  colonies  to  the  colonies.  There  is 
however  one  thing  the  Imperial  Government  can  do — and  this 
is  a  valuable  hint.  It  might  "obtain  from  the  various  Govern- 
ments of  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
tracts  of  land  for  military  stations  so  situated  that  the  neigh- 
bouiing  country  would  afford  convenient  exercise  ground  for 
operations  on  an  extensive  scale  under  campaign  conditions." 
Such  manceuvre  grounds  would  be  worth  a  dozen  Salisbury 
Plains. 

The  only  article  in  the  October  reviews  which  deals  with 
the  South  African  settlement  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson's  in  the  "  Con- 
temporary." His  suggestions  may  perhaps  be  best  described 
as  magnanimity  which  does  not  take  the  form  of  surrender.  He 
would  place  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  under 
one  Government,  much,  we  suppose,  as  was  done  by  Lord 
Durham  in  the  case  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  after  the  troubles 
in  Canada  sixty  years  ago.  "  The  Executive  Council  should 
consist  of  about  twelve  members,  and  it  would  be  wisdom  to 
offer  four  or  five  out  of  the  twelve  seats  to  the  Boers.  They 
might  elect  their  own  representatives,  and  the  remaining  seven 
would  be  nominees  of  the  Imperial  Government  (advised,  no 
doubt,  in  their  selection  by  the  loyalists  in  South  Africa),  who 
might  be  relied  upon  to  insist  upon  an  enlightened  system  of 
administration.  As  to  the  four  or  five  seats  to  be  offered  to  the 
Dutch,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  offer  them  to  Botha,  De  Wet, 
and  other  prominent  men.  Indeed,  one  of  our  greatest  dangers 
for  the  future  is  lest  the  Government  of  these  new  colonies 
should  fail,  as  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  failed  in  1880, 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  people  of  South  Africa."  Mr. 
Robinson  rejects  the  idea  that  we  are  running  any  risks  of 
having  another  Ireland  on  our  hands,  and  indicates  how  we 
shall  be  able  to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  the  two  conquered 
States  for  the  benefit  of  Boer  and  British  alike.  He  would 
make  Johannesburg,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  the  capital,  and  as  to  the  question  of  the  payment  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  he  urges  that  British  trade  now  and  for  long 
years  to  come  will  profit  so  enormously  that  Great  Britain 
herself  should  not  hesitate  to  assume  a  considerable  part  of  the 
burden. 

The  situation  in  South  Africa  is  fortunately  not  complicated 
by  international  rivalries,  ambitions  and  misunderstandings  as 
is  that  in  China.  "X  "  in  the  "National  Review"  makes  out  a 
case  against  Germany  as  the  enemy  of  England  and  as  one  of 
the  chief  dangers  in  the  Far  East.  If  Germany  is  playing  the 
cunning  game  he  believes,  many  will  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  British  agreement  with  Russia — the  thing  Ger- 
many dreads  of  all  others  apparently — advocated  by  an  anony- 
mous but  well-informed  contributor  to  the  "Fortnightly."  Russian 
ambitions  in  the  Far  East  are  natural  if  sometimes  inconvenient, 
but  she  does  not  seem  to  be  advancing  them  with  the  skill 
usually  regarded  as  characteristic  of  her  diplomacy.  "  Diplo- 
matics "  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  shows  how  Count  LamsdorfPs 
first  effort — the  suggestion  that  the  European  troops  should 
retire  from  Peking — ended  in  a  failure  which  was  almost 
ludicrous.  According  to  "  X  "  Germany  has  made  up  her  mind 
that  China  must  be  partitioned  sooner  or  later.  The  policy  of 
dismemberment  is  strenuously  opposed  in  the  "  Contemporary" 
by  Dr.  John  Ross,  who,  after  considering  the  alternatives, 
declares  that  the  proper  policy  for  the  sake  of  both  China  and 
Europe  is  to  put  the  Emperor  on  the  throne.  "  As  long  as 
foreign  nations  combine  to  act  on  the  understanding  that  the 
design  of  their  action  in  China  is  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
rebellion,  terminating  disorder,  and  restoring  the  Emperor  to 
his  rightful  place,  the  good  wishes  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
literary  class,  who  wield  the  highest  moral  and  social  influence 
in  China,  will  go  out  heartily  to  the  foreigner.  A  policy  of 
division  will,  on  the  other  hand,  alienate  this  as  it  will  every 
other  class."  Captain  F.  E.  Younghusband  in  the  "  National  " 
on  the  other  hand,  writing  from  India,  favours  the  control  of 
China  through  the  viceroys  of  the  various  provinces  which  the 
Powers  claim  as  their  respective  spheres  of  influence.  He 
thinks  this  policy  would  also  secure  the  open  door,  as  no  Power 
would  be  able  to  exclude  us  from  its  sphere  without  excluding 


others.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  that.  If  the  others  entered  upon 
a  policy  of  reciprocity,  Great  Britain  would  have  no  means  of 
preventing  them,  or  of  retaliating,  if  she  were  left  out  in  the 
cold — unless  that  is  she  were  prepared  to  abandon  her  present 
ideas  of  markets  open  to  the  whole  world. 

Among  the  more  attarctivc  of  the  general  articles  in  the 
reviews  and  magazines  are  Dr.  H.  H.  Almond's  "The  Breed  of 
Man "  and  Professor  Oman's  "  The  Dutch  Belgians  at 
Waterloo"  in  the  "Nineteenth,"  Mr.  H.  Brodrick's  on  "The 
Oxford  Undergraduate"  in  the  "National,"  Mr.  Edward  Dicey's 
"Lord  Russell  of  Killowen"  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Tarver's  "Public 
Schools  and  the  Public  Services"  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  Mr.  A. 
Shadwell's  "The  True  Aim  of  Preventive  Medicine"  in  the 
"  Contemporary,"  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford's  "  In  the  Heart  of 
Kalamantun"  in  "Blackwood's,"  Colonel  Willoughby  Verner's 
"A  Century  of  War"  in  "  Macmillan's,"  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker's 
"The  Imperial  Manchu  Family"  in  "  Cornhill,"  and  Mr. 
George  Paston's  "  The  Capture  of  the  Cape"  in  "  Longman's." 
The  lighter  magazines  manage  deftly  to  combine  a  certain 
topical  interest  whilst  on  the  whole  maintaining  that  detachment 
from  affairs  which  is  at  once  their  characteristic  and  their 
charm. 


MEDIEVALIST  LITERATURE. 

We  recommend  to  the  attentive  study  of  all  "  good  Pro- 
testants "  Dom  Bede  Camm's  description  of  life  in  a  modern 
monastery  ("A  Day  in  the  Cloister."  London  :  Sands.  19x0. 
6s.)  Of  course  it  will  seem  very  dull  to  those  who  associate 
inseparably  convents  and  abominations,  but  it  is  not  uninter- 
esting, and  certainly  not  unattractive.  The  objection  which  we 
should  urge  against  the  scheme  of  life  described  in  this  book 
is  compatible  with  all  the  excellences  which  its  advocates 
claim.  We  object  that  at  its  best,  realising  its  own  ideal,  the 
modern  monastery  is  but  a  hallowed  nursery,  with  nursery 
disciplines,  and  nursery  tragedies,  and  producing  nursery 
results.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  either  for  the  maintenance 
of  Divine  worship,  or  for  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  or  for  the 
development  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  for  the  protection  of 
the  oppressed,  or  for  the  civilisation  of  the  peasantry,  or  for  the 
clearing  of  the  wilderness.  All  its  historic  justifications  have 
ceased,  it  survives  as  an  artificial  thing,  a  solemn  spiritual  play 
gravely  performed  by  self- stultified  actors  to  an  audience  of 
religious  antiquaries.  But  the  unreal  easily  becomes  the  false, 
and  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  a  degraded  animalism, 
not  scandalously  vicious,  but  dully  gluttonous  and  material,  is 
the  atmosphere  of  much  conventual  life  under  modern  con- 
ditions. 

From  the  sham  medievalism  of  Dom  Bede  Camm's  book,  it 
is  a  relief  to  pass  into  the  genuine  medievalism  of  "  King 
Alfred's  Version  of  the  Consolations  of  Boethius "  done  into 
modern  English  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Sedgefield  and  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  (1900.  4s.  6d.)  in  a  most  alluring  little  volume. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  royal  translator  was  accustomed  to 
interpolate  into  his  work  meditations  of  his  own,  and  even 
autobiographical  notes.  These  interpolations  are  to  the  modern 
reader,  little  disposed  to  attach  much  value  to  the  rather  com- 
monplace philosophy  of  the  unfortunate  Roman,  the  most 
interesting  features  in  the  book.  Dr.  Sedgefield  has  con- 
sulted the  convenience  of  his  readers  by  italicising  the 
King's  contributions,  which  are  thus  easily  distinguished. 
The  most  famous  is  that  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XVII. 
in  which  Alfred  confesses  his  own  worthy  ideal.  "  To  be  brief, 
I  may  say  that  it  has  ever  been  my  desire  to  live  honourably 
while  I  was  alive,  and  after  my  death  to  leave  to  them  that 
should  come  after  me  my  memory  in  good  works."  In  choosing 
the  "  Consolations  of  Boethius"  for  the  education  of  his  people 
the  King  undoubtedly  chose  the  standard  philosophical  treatise 
of  his  time.  "  It  was  the  philosophical  vade  mecum  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  countless  scholars  during  a  thousand  years 
knew  little  else  of  abstract  reasoning  save  what  they  found  in  its 
pages."  The  author  himself  was  accounted  a  Christian  martyr 
and  as  S.  Severinus  found  a  place  in  the  calendar  ;  yet,  modern 
students  have  seen  reason  to  doubt  his  Christianity,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  work  to  which  he  owes  his  religious  reputation 
is  destitute  of  definitely  Christian  elements.  "  It  bases  its 
philosophy  entirely  on  the  old  systems  of  Aristotle,  the  Stoics, 
and  the  Neo-Platonists."  But  this  is  the  singular  charm  of  the 
Ages  of  Faith,  that  no  questions  as  to  character  and  origin  were 
asked  of  anything  accepted.  Paganism  in  a  thousand  forms 
was  baptized,  recognised,  and  enjoyed  without  misgiving :  but 
now  the  mediaeval  temper  of  mind  is  more  obsolete  than  the 
paganism  it  unconsciously  fed  upon.  Hence  the  folly  of  medi- 
aeval revivals.  We  thank  Dr.  Sedgefield  for  his  delightful 
memento  of  our  national  hero. 

The  Rev.  Eustace  T.  d'E.  Jesse  has  collected  together  a 
wonderful  selection  of  "  remarks  and  notes  on  the  22nd  Article 
of  Religion,"  which  he  has  published  under  the  title  "  Prayers 
for  the  Departed,  purgatory,  pardons,  invocation  of  Saints, 
images,  relics."  (London  :  Skeffington.  1900.  js.  6d.)  In  a 
brief  preface  he  disclaims  the  character  of  an  "  author,"  and 
professes  himself  "but  a  compiler,  a  purveyor  of  other  men's 
wares,  a  mere  retailer  of  home  and  foreign  mental  produce." 
Even  so,  he  should  have  shown  more  discrimination  in  his  choice 
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of  wares.  Quotations  from  the  "  Church  Times "  do  not 
inspire  respect.  However  he  has  brought  together  very  con- 
veniently a  considerable  mass  of  curious  information  which  may 
be  profitably  studied  by  those  "advanced"  Anglicans,  who 
desire  to  revert  to  pne- Reformation  practices  and  doctrines. 
The  grotesqueness  of  the  mediaeval  mind  never  showed  itself 
more  plainly  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  questions  dealt  with 
in  Article  XXII.  At  this  distance  of  time  there  is  some  danger 
that  the  substantial  justifications  which  lay  behind  the  drastic 
action  of  the  sixteenth-century  Reformers  should  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Jesse  has  done  good  service  in  bringing  them  back  to 
mind. 

We  owe  M.  Paul  Sabatier  an  apology  for  placing  his  scholarly 
edition  of  Francisco  Bartoli's  "  Tractatus  dc  Indulgentia  S. 
Maria:  de  Portiuncula"  (Paris  :  Fischbacher.  1900.  I2fr.)insuch 
close  connexion  with  the  comparatively  frivolous  works  we  have 
just  noticed  :  but  in  default  of  the  lengthy  review  which  its  ex- 
cellence merits  but  the  inexorable  limits  of  our  space  prohibit, 
we  can  but  refer  to  it  briefly  as  a  luminous  and  fascinating 
study  of  mediaeval  religion,  in  one  of  its  most  singular  develop- 
ments. The  accomplished  editor  begins  by  confessing  that  he 
has  been  converted  to  a  belief  in  the  historicity  of  the  famous 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  Indulgence  secured  by  S.  Francis 
from  Honorius  III.  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the 
cardinals.  The  silence  of  the  earliest  chroniclers  of  S.  Francis, 
which  has  generally  been  considered  fatal  to  the  Franciscan 
claim,  is  discounted  by  certain  cogent  considerations.  The 
early  histories  are  reducible  to  the  two  biographies  of  Thomas 
de  Celano,  and  the  Three  Companions.  The  influence  of 
Gregory  IX.  may  well  have  been  exerted  to  restrain  the  former 
from  relating  an  incident  of  which  the  Pope  was  ashamed,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Conventuals  within  the  Franciscan  Order 
naturally  prohibited  any  exaltation  of  the  Portiuncula,  which 
was  the  central  shrine  of  the  rival  faction  of  Observantines. 
As  for  the  legend  of  the  Three  Companions  it  is  now  clear, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  the  learned  Franciscans  Marcellino  da 
Civezza  and  Teofilo  Domenichelli,  that  the  original  text  may 
have  included  the  episode  of  the  indulgence.  M.  Sabatier, 
himself,  is  prepared  to  accept  their  conclusion.  The  grotesque- 
ness of  medievalism  could  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the 
history  of  the  Portiuncula.  It  is  revealed  to  S.  Francis  that 
Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  awaiting  him  in  the  little 
church  of  the  Portiuncula.  There  Christ  offers  him  any 
spiritual  boon  he  may  wish  to  ask,  and  he  prays  for  the  famous 
indulgence — that  anyone  who  should  enter  that  church  should 
obtain  pardon  and  indulgence  for  all  sins  which  he  had  con- 
fessed to  a  priest  and  for  which  he  had  accepted  penance. 
The  boon  was  granted  on  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  and 
Francis  was  bidden  to  seek  from  the  Pope  a  formal  grant  of 
the  indulgence.  "  Apparently,"  observes  Mr.  Lea  in  his  great 
work  on  indulgences,  "  the  remission  was  worthless  without 
papal  confirmation."  The  Portiuncula  became  the  model  of 
many  other  indulgences  attached  to  churches,  but  though  rivals 
were  multiplied  with  the  process  of  time,  it  retained  its  pre- 
eminence in  the  popular  regard.  A  whole  literature  of  marvels 
and  controversy  grew  up  around  it,  and  to  this  century  the 
indulgence  has  drawn  hosts  of  pilgrims  to  the  little  church 
within  the  grand  basilica  of  S.  Maria  degl'  Angioli  at  Assisi. 
M.  Paul  SabatieiJs  reputation  as  the  biographer  of  S.  Francis, 
and  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  Franciscan  literature,  not  to 
mention  his  distinction  in  other  fields  of  learning,  is  so  well 
established  in  this  country,  that  recommendation  of  his  work  is 
superfluous. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

l;  Twice  Captured  :  a  Record  of  Adventure  during  the  Boer 

War."    By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.    Edinburgh  and  London  : 

lilackwood.    1900.    ioj.  6d. 
"With  the  Boer  Forces."    By  Howard  C.  Hillegas.    London  : 

Methuen.    1900.  6j. 
"  The  Relief  of  Mafeking."    By  Angus  Hamilton.    London  : 

Methuen.  6s. 

These  three  tributaries  to  the  great  flood  of  war  books  arc  of 
more  than  average  interest.  Lord  Rosslyn's  adventures  were 
exceptional,  even  in  a  war  remarkable  for  the  adventures  of 
individuals.  1  le  was  present  at  Pietcr's  Hill  and  the  relief  of 
I.adysmith,  crossed  Pasutoland  by  an  almost  untrodden  path, 
was  captured,  escaped  and  was  captured  ag-un,  and  spent  more 
than  two  months  as  a  prisoner  in  Pretoria-  Lord  Rosslyn 
trtrsts  that  his  narrative  "  will  not  be  looked  on  as  the  efflux  of  a 
(  lever  pen.1'  We  do  not  think  there  is  much  chance  of  his 
wishes  being  disregarded.  Its  matter  is  more  important  than 
its  manner.  He  is  entitled  to  claim  that  his  varying  fortunes 
gave  him  a  special  insight  into  the  doings  and  methods  of  the 
Boers.  More  intimate  still,  however,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
enemy  which  Mr.  Hillegas  secured  as  an  American  correspon- 
dent "with  the  Boer  forces."  His  book  will  throw  much  light 
on  their  dbings,  2nd  will  appeal  to  English  leaders  the  more 
berausc  he  writes  with  eminent  fairness  to  both  sides.  Mr. 
An^us  Hamilton's  "  The  Relief  of  Mafeking"  is  a  very  spirited 
account  of  a  very  spirited  incident  in  the  war.  It  is  in  parts 
brilliantly  written  and  will  form  one  of  the  few  books  Which 
students  of  war  literature  will  wish  to  keep^ 


"The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G."  An  illustrated  biography.  By- 
Jane  J.  Stoddart.   London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1900. 

6s.  net. 

This  is  a  plain,  though  in  view  of  the  highly  glazed'  paper  on 
which  it  is  printed  we  cannot  call  it  an  unvarnished,  narrative. 
Miss  Stoddart  has  industriously  compiled  her  account  of  the 
ex-Premier  from  various  journals,  and  the  only  chapter  which 
contains  matter  not  generally  known  is  the  first  dealing  with 
Lord  Rosebery's  forebears.  Miss  Stoddart's  judgment  on  the 
work  of  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  negligible  quantity,  especially 
when  she  adopts  the  view  that  he  was  the  greatest  foreign 
secretary  since  Canning,  and  talks  about  "the  crisisless  years" 
during  which  he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  majority  of 
the  illustrations  are  pictures  of  Lord  Rosebery.  His  "sittings" 
have  been  numerous  and  varied,  and  there  is  happily  no  danger 
that  Lord  Rosebery's  facial  characteristics  will  be  lost  to 
posterity.  The  "get  up"  of  a  book,  which  will  no  doubt 
find  its  way  on  to  many  drawing-room  tables,  is  worthy  of  more 
serious  work  on  the  literary  side. 

"  The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Afghanistan."  By  Mfr 
Munshi  Sultan  Mohammad  Khan.  London  :  John  Murray. 
1900. 

It  is  significant  of  the  time  to  find  a  treatise  on  Afghan  law 
written  at  Cambridge  by  a  Mohammaden  gentleman  himself 
an  Afghan  minister  who  is  besides  a  barrister  and  a  student  at 
Christ's  College.  Working  on  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
materials  Mfr  Munshi  Sultan  Mohammad  Khan  has  produced 
a  useful  work.  There  is  naturally  much  more  in  it  about  the 
constitutional  than  about  the  private  law,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  books  on  Afghan  law.  The  sword  has  always  played  a 
large  part  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  The  author  has 
collected  and  supplied  from  his  own  experience  much  interesting; 
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THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Funds  exceed 

ANNUAL  INCOME  EXCEEDS 


£2,385,000. 

£400,000. 


Policies  issued  under  the  Ordinary.  Modified  Tontine,  and  Mortuary 
Dividend  Systems. 

How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.    Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 

BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

Offered  by  the  Company  to  its  Policyholders  : — 

(1)  Absolute  security. 

(2)  Equitable  premium  rates— comparing  most  favourably  with  other 

offices. 

(3)  Policies  free  from  objectionable  condit'ons  and  restrictions, 

(4)  Prompt  payment  of  satisfactory  claims. 
APPLICATIONS   FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency 
terms  very  remunerative. 

Chief  Offices:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

ETROPOLITA 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1835. 


ALL  SURPLUS  DIVIDED  BY  WAY  OF 
REDUCTION    OIT  PRE2JMLIXX1MK. 

The  Rates  of  Reduction  for  current  year  range  from  72  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent. 
NEW  RATES  FOR 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  and 

LIMITED  PAYMENT  ASSURANCES 

With  similar  reductions. 
Assets      -       -  £2,044,000. 
NO   COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Offices:  13  MOOR  GATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

™L         UNION  ^ 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  the  Reign  fif  Queen  Anne,  A.D.  1714. 

Head  Office-8i  CORNHILL,  E.C,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.       Subscribed  Capital,  £450,000. 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 

Moderate  Premiums.  Extended  Froe  Limits. 

lniorlm  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.      Non  Forfeitable  Policies. 

Fire  ManaRcr-W.  G.  W11.K.INS.       Sub-Fire  Man.iRer- A.  F.  BAILEY.        .  , 
A.  !,...,> -I..  VL  I'.'M'KN.  CHARLES  DARRELL,  Secretary. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL.      -     -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Chf.apside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LIFE  POLICIES.— Important  Advantages. 

1.  Whole  World.  2.  Unconditional.  3.  Unforfeitable. 

4.  Guaranteed  cash  surrender  values. 

FIRE  POLICIES  AT  LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,300,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 
More  than  One=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office:    iS    REGENT   STREET,   WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.   Wo  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  al!  part?  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  or  each  Case. 

DIGEV  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH.  Sub-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C 

FOUNDED  1848. 


TlffV-EBTJnD   FTTNDS   £87,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,100,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


I 


Ten  years  ago  a  well-known  English  Banker  wrote  :— 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  Insuring  my  Life,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  your  plan  as  to  Policies  is  as  good  a  way  of  Saving  Money 
as  any  other." 

This  gentleman  now  writes  :— 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  lam  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  Insurance  in  the  MUTUAL  LIKE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK." 


I 


Before  insuring  elsewhere,  ascertain  -what 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO, 

OF   NEW  YORK 

CJ^JST    DO    FOR  "Y"OTT- 


STD. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


ESTD.  1843. 


The  distinctive  Investment  Advantages  offered  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
•f  the  total  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  Life,  exceeding  £105,000,000, 
over  £60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

ASSETS  (December  1899),  nearly  £62,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.I).  1720. 
FOR    SEA,    FIRE,    LIFE    AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.       Large  Bonuses.       Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  noiv  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000.000.    Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Company's 
Agents. 

G.  W.  STEVENS, 
G.  E.  RATL1FFE, 


Joint  Secretaries. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
£1,600,000 


All  belonging  to  the   Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:   28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  0 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000. 


Established  1848. 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  <-*    sham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 


For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years'  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL.  PREMIUMS. 
LIFE   INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  :~1  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 


LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1826. 


Funds 


£4,200,000. 


AESOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 


Head  Office:  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office :  1  Threadneedle  Street.  E.C. 
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information  on  the  polity  and  court  procedure  of  the  Amir's 
"kingdom.  He  is  at  pains  to  represent  the  Amir  as  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign  and  the  Justinian  of  Afghanistan. 

In  our  notice  last  week  of  "  The  Third  Salisbury  Adminis- 
tration "  we  commented  on  the  absence  of  an  index  from  the 
book.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  Vacher,  write  to  explain  that 
the  review  copies  were  sent  out  before  the  index  was  ready. 
The  index  will  appear  in  every  copy  issued  to  the  public  and 
will  of  course  materially  enhance  its  value  as  a  work  of 
reference. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

■Celles  qui  pleurent.    By  Jeanne  France.    Paris:  Motteroy. 
1900.    3f.  50c. 

With  gentle  melancholy  M.  Jeanne  France  describes  the  lot 
of  the  "jeune  fille"  who,  pure  and  trustful  herself,  is  either 
persecuted  by  her  parents  or  deceived  by  her  lover.  And  he 
accomplishes  this  delicate  task  without  once  falling  into  a 
maudlin  mood.  Germaine,  a  "douce  fillette  pale  et  blonde," 
suffers  only  because  her  stepmother  is  unkind  to  her.  No  great 
tragedy  spoils  her  life ;  infinitely  sensitive  she  longs  to  be 
regarded  with  affection,  and,  since  the  stepmother  is  harsh  and 
entirely  unsympathetic,  Germaine  grows  paler  day  by  day,  and 
frets  constantly  in  her  sad  home.  No  climax  comes  :  we  leave 
Germaine  suddenly,  but  quietly,  admiring  the  simple  yet  highly 
effective  manner  in  which  M.  France  has  dealt  with  his  theme. 
Gabrielle,  however,  is  prostrated  by  a  cruel  blow — he,  after 
scorning  her  fortune  and  declaring  his  love  to  be  utterly  dis- 
interested, tells  a  friend  that  he  cares  only  for  her  money. 
And  Gabrielle  overhears  this  conversation :  and  is  broken- 
hearted, but  marries  the  man  all  the  same  in  order  to  avoid  a 
scandal.  Then,  we  part  with  Gabrielle — again  admiring 
M.  France's  simple  style — and  meet  other  girls  whose  lives  are 
wrecked  by  everyday  tragedies  and  whose  griefs,  unlike  the 
griefs  of  the  usual  French  heroine  in  fiction,  do  not  bring  about 
their  fall  but  merely  leave  them  stricken  with  a  quiet,  patient 
melancholy.  In  a  later  sketch,  however,  M.  France  views  a 
sordid,  sinister  street  where  two  dishevelled  women  are  waiting 
for  their  husbands  to  come  out  of  a  low  cafe.  At  home,  the  old 
grandmother  and  children,  "  les  mioches,"  are  starving  :  and 
the  women  would  get  money  for  them.  But  the  men  drink  and 
drink  in  the  cafe,  and  the  women  wait  and  wait — and  when  the 
men  do  come  out  they  will  be  drunk  and  violent,  and  have  no 
money  to  buy  food  for  the  "  vieille  "  and  the  "  mioches  "  at 
home.  Zola  could  not  have  described  the  situation  more 
powerfully  ;  Zola,  in  his  tenderest  moments,  could  not  have 
portrayed  the  life  of  the  "jeune  fille"  more  simply  and 
humanely,  and  so,  while  praising  "  Celles  qui  pleurent,"  we 
look  forward  with  no  small  impatience  to  M.  Jeanne  France's 
next  book. 

La  Mere  et  PEnfa7it.  By  Charles-Louis  Philippe.  Paris: 
"  La  Plume."  1900.  3f.  50c. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  sick  child  and  his  devoted  mother. 
The  child  suffers  patiently,  and  the  mother — a  widow — never 
-leaves  his  side.  They  worship  one  another.  If  the  reader 
expects  to  encounter  incidents  or  be  harrowed  in  the  end  by  a 
death-scene,  he  will  be  disappointed.  All  the  entertainment 
offered  by  the  author  is  a  description  of  the  utterly  uneventful 
life  led  by  mother  and  son,  and  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
conversations  that  take  place  between  them.  Still,  the  book  is 
wonderfully  interesting — stamped  with  sadness  throughout,  it 
is  not,  however,  in  the  least  depressing :  one  is  charmed 
from  first  to  last  by  the  gentle  goodness  of  the  mother 
and  the  pathetic  gratitude  of  the  little  son.  Only  students 
of  life,  we  imagine,  will  not  ac«use  M.  Charles-Louis  Philippe 
of  having  chosen  and  insisted  upon  so  frail  a  theme.  Stern 
critics  will  declare  that  so  much  simplicity  in  a  novel,  that  so 
•much  attention  bestowed  upon  only  two  personages,  are  faults 
no  less  unartistic  in  their  way  than  those  perpetrated  by  realists 
who  pause  over  the  slightest  details  and  introduce  a  number  of 
altogether  unnecessary  characters.  But,  to  us,  it  is  good  to 
come  across  so  pure  and  gentle  a  novel — for,  after  reading  the 
average  French  book,  we  often  feel  that  virtue  and  honour 
must  be  entirely  lacking  in  the  various  circles  of  French  life 
portrayed  to  us,  and  think,  moreover,  that  cowards  and 
monsters  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  Parisian  society. 

Ctvur  con/re  Camr.     By  Pierre    Mael.     Paris :  Ollendorff. 
1900.    3f.  50c. 

The  young  man  who  has  become  melancholy  through  an 
unfortunate  love  affair  is  a  most  popular  character  with  French 
novelists  nowadays  :  and  Jean  de  la  Coudraie,  the  hero  of  this 
clever  book,  is  a  capital  example  of  his  kind.  Of  course  he  is 
at  heart  an  egoist,  and  almost  weeps  for  himself.  Of  course  he 
is  convinced  that  he  has  been  harshly  treated  by  the  woman 
who  first  taught  him  what  love  was.  And,  of  course,  he  goes 
to  the  South  of  France  with  his  mother  after  the  awakening. 
Madame  de  la  Coudraie— another  typical  mother — feels  that 
a  marriage  with  a  charming  girl,  either  Anna  or  Lina  Saint- 
Maymcs  in  this  instance,  will  cure  her  son.  And  so  she 
brings  the  young  people  together  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion ;  and  leaves  them  alone  ;  and  feels  that  her  plan  is  about 


to  succeed  when — M.  and  Madame  Largenticre  come  upon  the 
scene.  Then,  Jean  falls  in  love  with  Madame  Largenticre,  who 
falls  in  love  with  him.  Interviews  in  arbours  follow — but 
Madame  Largenticre,  who  is  consumptive  and  convinced  that 
she  will  die  soon,  does  not  fall.  On  her  death-bed  she  urges 
Jean  to  marry  Lina  ;  Jean  promises  ;  the  de  la  Courdraies  and 
Saint- Maymes  leave  the  South — good  M.  Largenticre  remains 
behind  to  keep  faithful  watch  over  his  wife's  tomb.  The  plot, 
it  will  be-  seen,  is  not  particularly  original  or  startling  ;  but 
M.  Pierre  Mael  excels  chiefly  as  a  descriptive  writer,  a 
delineator  of  character,  and  his  sketches  of  the  quite  common- 
place "  monde  "  in  "  Cceur  contre  Cceur  "  are  both  brilliant 
and  convincing. 

Revue  de  Paris.    1  Octobre.    2f.  50c. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  En  Campagne  avec  les  Boer,"  Mr. 
Arthur  Lynch,  who  was  "  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Irish  Brigade  in 
the  Transvaal,"  describes  marches,  attacks,  retreats,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  played  a  prominent  part.  Unfortunately,  he 
writes  dully  and  has  too  much  to  say  about  himself,  and  then  his 
critical  powers  are  distinctly  elementary.  We  hear  that  the  Boers 
are  wonderful  shots,  a  statement  which  is  not  at  all  new  ;  we 
learn  that  want  of  co-operation  and  discipline,  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  chiefs,  are  the  principal  defects  of  "  le  systeme 
boer " — another  statement  that  will  surprise  nobody  ;  we 
are,  in  revenge,  told  of  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  the  Boers — 
qualities  and  virtues  that  are  either  recognised  universally  or 
entirely  disproved  by  recent  evidence.  And  we  have  the  usual 
epithets:  "noble,"  "heroic,"  "generous."  Far  more  interest- 
ing are  M.  A.  Frangois'  letters  from  China,  describing  the 
towns  he  has  visited  as  recently  as  May,  and  the  customs  of 
the  people.  Unlike  the  "  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Irish  Brigade  in 
the  Transvaal,"  he  realises  that  his  readers  will  be  more 
interested  in  the  doings  of  the  natives  than  in  the  doings  of 
himself.  A  critical  paper  on  "  France  and  Germany  as  judged 
by  Nietzsche  ;"  the  second  instalment  of  M.  Maurice  Howel's 
"  Century  of  Art  ; "  and  a  descriptive  sketch  by  Michel  Corday 
all  go  to  make  up  an  interesting  number  of  this  popular 
review. 

Revue  des  Revues.    1  Octobre.    if.  30c. 

All  pro-Boers  may  be  sure  of  securing  a  hearing  in  the 
"  Revue  des  Revues."  Mr.  Stead  has  contributed  articles  ; 
Olive  Schreiner  followed  with  two  dreary  papers,  and  now  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead — supported  by  a  long  editorial  note — comes  for- 
ward with  an  illustrated  description  of  "  Kruger  intime."  It 
would  be  utter  waste  of  time  to  reproduce  any  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Stead's  comments,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  the 
twenty-one  illustrations  that  accompany  them.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  three  caricatures  of  the  Queen  are  offensive  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  we  are  astonished  to  find  them  in  so  im- 
portant a  publication  as  the  "  Revue  des  Revues."  The  de- 
scriptive article  on  "  Bretagne  paienne,"  if  not  particularly 
wejl  written,  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  illustrations. 

Revue  Britati?iique.    28  Septembre.  5f. 

A  charming  souvenir  of  Alfred  de  Musset  in  the  Cafe  de  la 
Regence  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  high-class  review.  The 
remaining  articles  may  be  considered  difficult  reading  by  those 
who  only  care  for  violence  and  flippancy  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  serve  to  show  that  the  "  Revue  Britannique  "  is  one 
of  the  most  cultured  and  dignified  monthly  publications  in 
France. 

Revue  Bleue.    22  Septembre.  60c. 

M.  Bourdeau's  paper  on  "  Le  Mouvement  Socialiste  en 
France  au  XIXC  Siecle  "  should  be  read  by  the  unruly  Socialists 
who  attacked  M.  Jaures  at  the  end  of  last  week  ;  while  the 
Nationalist  and  anti-Semitic  papers  should  note  a  paper  on 
the  Press,  by  M.  Ernest-Chasle.  M.  Andre  Beaunier's  review 
of  the  most  recent  novels- — a  weekly  feature— is  admirable. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  438. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity. "—The  Lancet. 


Absolutely  Pure-therefore  Best. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

When  asking  for  Cocoa  insist  on  having  Cadhuky's— sold 
only  in  Packets  anil  Tins— as  other  Cocoas  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  sake  of  extra  profit. 
On  receipt  of  Post  Card  giving  name  and  address,  and  mentioning 
the  "Saturday  Rkview," 

A   FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Cocoa  will  be  sent  by  CADBURY  BROTHERS.  Limited, 
Bournville,  near  Birmingham. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CATALOGUE, 

Introducing 

10   NEW  MODELS, 

Free  on  Application  to 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  JSc  SONS,  LTD. 

18,  20  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


^^Egypts  peerless  confribution 
ro  modern  luAury " 


N  ESTOR 

g i  an  ac  lis 

Cigarettes 

Ij  0 FALL TOBACCON i5T5  .  V .  V  , ?  .V 

S  .  _  


15rA  new  Bond  Street,  London,  w. 


Dp.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine*  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixtupe,  and  no  other." 

i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2'3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR  AGENTS. 


A  PERFECT 
FLOW  of 
INK  which 
Contributes 
immeasurably 
to  Celerity 
and  Comfort 
in  writing. 


Made  in  3  Sizes 

10/6, 16/6, 
25/-, 

UP  TO 

£18  18s. 

Post  Free. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 
MABIE,  TO  DO  &,  BARD, 
,93  CHEAPSIDE.  E.C.;  95a  Regent  St..  W..  LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO'S,  37  Avenue  de  1'Opera,  Paris. 


EVERLASTING  BLOTTER 

and    PAPERWEIGHT.     Indispensable  Office  requisite, 
SIXPENCE.    Post  Free,  9d.    Hand-painted,  suitable  for 
Birthday  or  Xmas  Presents,  &c.  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 
Wlwlesale  Terms  on  Application. 

EVERLASTING  BLOTTER  CO.,  LTD. 

8  and  0  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


11 


THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  SAUCE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sold  everywhere.  6d.,  is.  and  2S.  bottles.  Beware  of  substitutions. 
Sole  Proprietors  :  GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE  &  CO.,  LEEDS. 


J. 


THE  OB1GINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

mnl  nnAltVlir  's  Emitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
Ljii!  S-IJHijIj  I  N  Bl  niost   wonderful  and   valuable  remedy 


ever  discovered. 


CHLORODYNE  ~  t'16  '>eSt  Teme^  known  f°r  Coughs, 


GHLOBGDYNE 


Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
_  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
UnLUnUUint  £ften  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

"  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne." — See 
Lancet,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — "Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i^d.,  2s.  oA,  4s.  6d.,  and  us.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 
T.  T.  DAVENPORT   33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsburv.  London. 


cr  Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


*L*AY<, 


0  Warranted,  re* 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 

Black  Handle       ..        ..  5/6  I  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in  Russia 
Ivory  Handle        ..       ..  7/6       Leather  Case 
Kropp  Duplex  Strop      ..  7,6  |  Kropp  Strop  Paste  .. 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET,  "Shaver's  Kit  or  Outfit,"  Post  Free. 
Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


21/- 
6d. 


SUMMER  HOLIDAYS  AND  THE  LONG  VACATION. 

SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURITIES, 


OF  PLATE,  JEWELS,  BONDS,  &c. 

"  What  with  .  .  .  Safe  Deposits  there  is  no  reason  why  clients  should  not  keep 
their  own  Securities." — Daily  Mail,  May  9,  1900. 

The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  (entrance  at  61-62 
Chancery  Lane)  provides  means  of  placing  in  absolute 
safety  under  the  Depositor's  own  control,  and  open 
to  daily  inspection,  all  kinds  of  Securities,  Bonds, 
Plate.  Jewels,  Manuscripts,  and  Valuables  of  every 
description. 

Safes  from  £1  Is.  per  annum.  Special  arrangements  made  for  storing 

„  „  r        „c  c_    „„       Property  during  owner's  temporary  absence. 

Strong  Rooms  from  £5  5S.  per       *  & 

ai.num.  DEPOSIT  BANK. — Money  received  on 

Deposits  for  Safe  Keeping  from  5S.       deposit  for  short  periods  at  2$  p.  c.  Interest, 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
OFFICES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,  which  is  open  free  from  9  a.m. 
to  6  f  M.  Descriptive  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
E  Vincent  Evans,  Manager  and  Secretary,  63-64  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 

AUTUMN  LIST. 


The  Greatest  Book  on  African  Travel  and  Sport  ever  published,  being 
an  account  of  the  first  traverse  of  the  Dark  Continent  from 
South  to  North. 

Price  One  Guinea  net. 

FROM  THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO. 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  AFRICA. 

By  EWART  S.  GROGAN  and  ARTHUR  H.  SHARP. 

In  i  vol.  crown  4to. 

Fully  Illustrated  by  Drawings  by  A.  D.  McCormick  (from  Sketches  made  by  E.  S. 
Grogan),  Original  Drawings  by  E.  S.  Grogan,  Photographs  and  Photogravure  Por- 
traits of  the  Authors,  Maps,  &c.  The  hitherto  unexplored  country  between 
Tanganyika  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  is  dealt  with  at  length  ;  the  chain 
of  high  volcanoes,  two  of  which  are  active,  was  thoroughly  explored  ;  700 
miles  of  new  country  were  mapped  and  the  total  distance  of  the  actual  journey  was 
6,500  miles.   .  


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

THE    RENASCENCE    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA.  By 

Archibald  R.  CoLQUHOUN,  Author  of  "  China  in  Transformation  "  ;  formerly 
Administrator  of  Mashonaland,  South  Africa.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Map, 
price  6s.  A  popular  account  of  South  Africa.  The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  its 
past  and  its  future  possibilities.  A  concise  description  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  various  territories,  and  of  the  peoples,  native  and  otherwise.  A 
consideration  of  the  best  methods  of  developing  the  country  and  of  the  Problems 
of  Settlement. 


A  SPLENDID    BOOK  ON  SPORT   IN  INDIA. 

*   "Now  Ready  in  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  with  59  Illustrations  and  3  Maps,  16s.  net. 

WILD   SPORTS   OF   BURMA   AND   ASSAM.  By 

Colonel  Pollock  (late  Staff  Corps)  and  \V.  S.  Thom  (Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Police,  Burma).  The  Illustrations  for  this  work  are  principally  from  photo- 
graphs, and  are  quite  unique  as  a  collection  of  sporting  pictures,  most  of  them 
having  been  taken  while  the  authors  were  on  their  various  hunting  expeditions. 


SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA.  By  the  Earl  De  La  Warr.  Now  ready  in  i  vol.,  crown  8vo. 
limp  cloth,  is. 


STABLE  MANAGEMENT  AND  EXERCISE.    A  Book 

for  Horse  Owners  and  Students.  By  Captain  M.  Horace  Haves,  F.R.C.V.S. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Reproductions  of  Photographs  taken  specially  for  this 
work.    Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  12s.  net. 

"  Captain  Hayes — who  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  first  authority  now  living  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  horse — is  always  welcome,  and  the  more  so  because  each 
successive  volume  is  a  monument  of '  the  reason  why.'  "—County  Gentleman. 


Now  in  the  press,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 

RIDING  AND  HUNTING.     By  Captain  M.  Horace 

Haves,  F.R.C.V.S.    Fully  Illustrated. 

NEW  AND   INTERESTING    BOOK   OF  TRAVEL. 

In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  90  Illustrations,  after  Drawings  and  PhotogTaphs  by  the 
Author,  price  r2S.  net. 

AMONG   THE  WOMEN  OF   THE   SAHARA.  By 

Mme.  Jean  Pommerol.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers), 
Author  of  "The  Elementary  History  of  Art,"  &c.  The  author  has  given  the 
results  of  her  experience  in  a  series  of  very  vivid  word-pictures,  supplemented 
by  sketches  and  photographs  taken  under  great  difficulties,  for  the  women  of 
the  Sahara  look  upon  the  camera  as  an  uncanny  sentient  being  with  the  power 
of  the  evil  eye,  and,  moreover,  they  consider  it  a  positive  crime  to  allow  their 
portraits  to  be  taken. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  PETER.   A  Reply  to  Olive 

Schreiner.  By  Princess  Catherine  Radziwill.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  limp 
cloth,  price  is. 


TWO  CHARMING   CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
MARY'S  MENAGERIE.     Written  and  Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Layard.    In  i  vol.  oblong  410.,  price  2s.  6d. 

GOLDEN  HAIR  AND  CURLY  HEAD.     A  Poem  by 

Allen  Ul'WAKD.  With  Illustrations  by  Harold  Coping  In  i  vol.  crown  4to., 
with  Frontispiece  Photogravure,  price  2S.  6d.  net. 


NEW  AND   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  LIFE  ROMANTIC,   INCLUDING    THE  LOVE 

I.KTTKKS   OF   THE    KINO.     Iiy  Riciiaud  le  Gai.lienne,  Author  of 
The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl."    In  i  vol.  crown  8vo.,  price  6s. 

[October  26. 

A    SUFFOLK     COURTSHIP.       By     M.  Bbtham 

RWMM,  Author  of  "The  Lord  of  the  Harvest,"  "  A  Storm-rent  Sky,"  &c. 
1  vol  crown  8vo.,  6s.  [/»  November. 

A  TRAGEDY  OF  THREE.     By  T.  T.  Dahlb.     i  vol. 

crown  8vo.,  6s. 

London  : 

HURST  .V  IiLACKKTT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Paris  Salon  of  1900.    Unwin.  $s. 

The  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.  An  Illustrated  Record  of  its  Art,  Archi- 
tecture and  Industries  (Section  I.).    Art  Journal  Office,    lew.  6d. 

Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  :  Sodoma  (Contessa  Priuli- 
Bon).    Bell.    $s.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.  (Jane  T.  Stoddart).     Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    6s.  net. 
The  Story  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Life  (By  the  Author  of  "  Charles  Lowder  'y)„ 

Longmans.    Js.  6d.  net. 

Christmas  Books. 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  The  (Ernest  Seton  Thompson).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6s. 

Gold  in  the  Furnace  (M.  H.  Cornwall  Legh),  3*.  6d.  ;  Tom  Wallis 

(Louis  Becke),  5?.    R.  T.  S. 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,  The  (Fenimore  Cooper.     Illustrated  by  H.  M. 

Brock).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 
Over  the  Garden  Gate  (Alice  F.  Jackson),  2s.  6d.  ;  Four  Every-Day 

Girls  (Raymond  Jacberus),  2s.  ;  A  Work-a-Day  World  (Mary 

Bell),  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Shadow  of  the  Cliff  (Catherine  E.  Mallandaine), 

2s.  ;  Uncle  Bart.,  the  Tale  of  a  Tyrant  (G.  Manville  Fenn),  $s.  ; 

The  Son  of  /Ella  (Gertrude  Hollis),  2s.    London  :  S.P.C.K. 
Pretty  Polly,  The  (W.  Clark  Russell).    Chatto  and  Windus.  5*. 
Scottish  Chiefs,  The  (Jane  Torter).  Dent. 
Til)  and  Sib  (Stella  Austin).    Gardner,  Darton.    2s.  6d. 
True  Annals  of  Fairy-Land,  The  (William  Canton   and  Charles 

Robinson).    Dent.   4s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Blessing  of  Esau  (Frank  Savile).    Sampson  Low.  6s. 

As  Luck  Would  Have  It  (William  Westall).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s+ 

A  Woman's  Soul  (Beatrice  Heron-Maxwell  and  Florence  Eastwick). 

Horace  Marshall.  6s. 
The  Puppet  Show  (Marian  Bower).    Constable.  6s. 
Quisante  (Anthony  Hope),  6.?.  ;  Servants  of  Sin  (J.  Bloundelle-Burton), 

6s.  ;  Tongues  of  Conscience  (Robert  Hichens),  6s.  Methuen. 
The  Gray  House  of  the  Quarries  (M.  H.  Norris).    Jarrold.  6s. 
Rue  with  a  Difference  (Rosa  Nouchette  Carey).    Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Slaves  of  Society  (By  The  Man  Who  Heard  Something)  ;  Palace 

Tales  (H.  Fielding).    Harpers.    6s.  each. 
The  Footsteps  of  a  Throne  (Max  Pemberton).    Methuen.  6s. 
Anthony  Delaval  (Geraldine  Hodgson).    Macqueen.  6s. 
Men  of  Marlowe's  (Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney).    Long.  6s. 
Landlopers  (J.  Le  Gay  Brereton).    Unwin.    2s-  6d. 
The  Chase  of  the  Ruby  (Richard  Marsh).    Skeffingtons.    3^.  6d. 
The  Pestilence  that  Walketh  in  Darkness  (Mrs.  Charles  Agnew).. 

Sonnenschein.    2s.  6d. 
Vivian  of  Virginia  (Hulbert  Fuller).    Jarrold.  6s. 
A  Sugar  Princess  (Albert  Ross).    Chatto  and  Windus.    3^.  6d. 
Edmund  Fulleston,  or  the  Family   Evil   Genius  (B.    B.  West). 

Longmans.  6s. 
The  Lane  that  had  no  Turning  (Gilbert  Parker).  Heinemann. 

History. 

A  Short  History  of  Australasia  (Arthur  W.  Jose).    Sydney :  Angus- 

and  Robertson,    y.  6d.  net. 
A  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore.    2  vols.).  Unwin. 

32J. 

The  Growth  of  the  Empire  :  a  Handbook  to  the  History  of  Greater 
Britain  (Arthur  W.  Jose.  Second  Edition).  Sydney :  Angus 
and  Robertson.    $s.  net. 

Alfred  the  Great,  the  Father  of  the  English  (Jesse  Page).  Partridge. 

2S. 

The  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  John,  Second  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  1 762- 1 765  (Edited  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society  by 
Adelaide  D'Arcy  Collyer.    Vol.  I.).  Longmans. 

The  Cely  Papers  :  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  and  Memo- 
randa of  the  Cely  family,  merchants  of  the  Staple,  A.D.  1475-1488 
(Edited  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society  by  Henry  Elliot  Maiden). 
Longmans. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
The  Geology  of  Sydney  and  the  Blue  Mountains  (Rev.  J.  Milne 

Curran).    Sydney  :  Angus  and  Robertson.    6s.  net. 
The  Romance  of  Science  Series  : — Sounding  the  Ocean  of  Air  (A. 

Lawrence  Rotch).    S.P.C.K.    2s.  6d. 
The  Scenery  and  Geology  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  (Elizabeth  Dale). 

Sampson  Low. 

Brain  in  Relation  to  Mind  (J.  Sanderson  Christison.  Second  Edition). 
Chicago  :  The  Meng  Publishing  Company. 

Theology. 

The  Ritualists,  their  Romanising  Objects  and  Work  (Walter  Walsh). 

Nisbet.    is.  6d.  net. 
Christ  the  Truth  :  an  Essay  towards  the  Organisation  of  Christian 

Thinking  (Rev.  William  Medley).     Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Truth  of  Christianity  (Compiled  from  Various  Sources  by  Major 

W.  II.  Turton.    Third  Edition).    Jarrold.    3-f.  6d. 
Savonarola  :'  Meditations  on  Psalm  LI.  and  part  of  Psalm  XXXI.  in 

Latin  (E.  II.  Pcrowne).    Clay.    \os.  6d.  net. 
Saint  Augustine's  City  of  God  (F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock);  The  Liturgy  of 

"  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  "  (R.   II.  Cresswpll).  S.P.C.K. 

is.  6d.  each. 

The  Social  Theology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Charles.  Wm.  Stubbs)^ 
Gardner,  Darton.     is.  6d. 
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Messrs. Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  forth- 
coming publication  by  them,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  "THE  TIMES/ of— 

Wbtm     8  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA,  1899-1900. 

«6»  This  History,  which  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  many  months,  will 
be  written  by  several  of  ihe  Special  Correspondents  of  "The  Times"  in  -South 
Africa  and  by  other  well-known  authorities,  and  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  L.  S. 
AMERY.  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford.  , 

The  Work  will  be  profusely  Illustrated  with  Photogravure  Portraits 
by  the  Rembrandt  Intaglio  Process  and  by  Maps  and  Battle  Plans. 

IT  WILL  BE  IN  FIVE  ROYAL  Svo.  VOLUMES  (each  volume  equal  in  every 
respect  to  a  work  sold  at  a  guinea),  and,  FOR  A  LIMITED  PERIOD  ONLY, 
orders  will  be  accepted  for  the  complete  set  of  the  live  volumes  at  £2  12s.  6d.  net 
the  set.  When  the  subscription  list  is  closed  the  price  will  be  raised  to  at  least 
£%  2s.  6d.  net  the  set.  Subscription  orders  can  only  be  taken  on  the  terms  of  the 
printed  order  form,  which,  with  a  detailed  prospectus,  can  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  St.  Dunstans  House,  Fetter  Lane,  London. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  MAY  BE  CLOSED  AT  ANY  MOMENT. 


Messrs.  Sampson  Lore,  Marston  &  Co.  have  also  the  pleasure  to 
announce  the  Approaching  Completion  of  their 

GREAT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

They  have  just  published  Vol.  V.,  and  Vol.  VI.,  completing  the  work,  is 
well  advanced. 

After  Vol.  I.  was  published,  Captain  Mahan  (the  Historian  of  "  Sea  Power") 
wrote  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  saying  :  — "  You  have  a  tremendous 
undertaking  in  hand,  and  I  wish  you  all  the  success  your  nation  ought  to  give  you 
as  a  matter  of  patriotism.  " 

Vol.  V.  NOW  READY. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

TO  THE  PRESENT.    By  W.m.  Laird  Clowes.    Illustrated  by  Photogra- 
vure Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  and  Pictures   taken   from   contemporary  and 
authentic  sources.    In  six  handsome  royal  8vo.  vols.  25s.  each  net. 
Each  volume  is  ccmrlete  in  itself,  with  an  Index,  and  orders  will  be  taken  either 
for  Sets  or  for  separate  Volumes. 

The  Times  in  reviewing  Vol.  IV.  says  : — "  This  great  History  of  the  Navy  abun- 
dantly fulfils  its  promise  :  it  is  an  admirable  and  indispensable  work." 

In  the  press  for  Publication  in  October : 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S   "STORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA."  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

*»*  This  work  on  the  War  in  South  Africa  by  the  great  American  historian  will 
unquestionably  prove  of  the  deepest  interest  to  English  readers. 
"Captain  Mahan  is  a  bom  historian." — Daily  News. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  having  been  entirely  sold  out  in  a  few  days,  a  SECOND 
is  in  preparation  of  that  unique  work, 

SAILING  ALONE  AROUND  THE  WORLD.    By  Cap- 

tain  Joshua  StOCUM.    Being  a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Experiences  of  the 
Sloop  Spray  on  her  Single-Handed  Voyage  of  16,000  miles.    With  63  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  net. 
In  the  Daily  1  etegrafh,  September  3,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  writes  :— "  Everybody 
who  loves  the  ocean,  or  likes  to  hear  about  it ;  everybody  who  sets  high  value  upon 
gallant,  fearless  deeds  ;  everybody  who  rejoices  to  see  the  triumphs  of  manhood 
over  solitude,  danger,  and  death  itself,  should,  and  must,  read  this  wonderful  story 
of  resolute  adventure.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  the  most  extraordinary  book,  in 
its  way,  ever  published." 

NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION  BY  FRANK  SAVILE. 

THE   BLESSING   OF    ESAU:    a   Romance    of  the 


Marchlands.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

NEW  WORK  BY  JULES  VERNE. 
Crown  8vo.  very  fully  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


{Ready. 


THE  WILL  OF  AN  ECCENTRIC.    By  Jules  Verne. 

[Ready. 

FAMOUS  NOVELS  OF  THE  SEA. 

One  Guinea  net,  the  Set  complete  in  a  case  ;  Single  volumes,  3s.  6d. 

1.  THE  TWO  ADMIRALS.    By  J.  F.  Cooper. 

2.  THE  GREEN  HAND.    By  George  Cupclks. 

3.  TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG.    By  Michael  Scott. 

4.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.    By  Captain  Marrvat. 

5.  MOBY  DICK.    By  Herman  Melville. 

6.  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  "  GROSVENOR."   By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Ready  November  1.    A  SUPERB  WORK,  large  4to.  £3  13s.  6d.  net. 

VAN  DYCK.     50  full-page  Photogravures  from  the 

Most  Celebrated  Paintings  of  Van  Dyck.  Selected  (by  permission  of  the 
Authorities)  from  the  300  Paintings  exhibited  from  August  to  October,  1809,  at 
Antwerp,  under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty  the  King  and  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, in  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Van 
Dyck.  The  Pictures  were  collected  from  all  pares  for  this  Exhibition,  among 
the  contributors  being  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  Krc.  Each  of  the  Photogravures  will  be  accompanied  by  two 
pages  of  descriptive  text  by  Mr.  Max  Rooses,  Conseivateur  du  Musee 
Plantin-Moretus,  and  will  be  printed  in  superb  style  on  Dutch  Hand-made 
Paper.  Thus  the  \olume  will  contain  20  pages  of  Introductory  matter,  100 
pages  of  Descriptive  Text,  and  50  beautifully  executed  Photogravures.  The 
size  will  be  large  410.  and  the  binding  half-parchment,  cloth  sides,  in  a  new  and 
perfectly  original  Design  by  a  Dutch  Artist. 

In  handsome  4^0.  vols,  cloth  extra,  about  300  pages,  each  £2  2s.  net.    Vol.  I. 
published  in  1898.    Vol.  II.  in  1899.    Vol.  III.  now  ready. 

DUTCH  PAINTEKS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

TURY.  Edited  by  Max  Rooses,  Curator  of  the  Plantin-Moretus  Museum, 
Antwerp.  'L  ranslated  by  F.  Knowle*.  With  Biographical  Notices.  The  text  of 
each  volume  contains  over  200  Illustrations,  besides  six  Etchings  by  Philip 
Zilcken,  six  Photogravure  Plates,  and  twelve  Half  tone  Full-page  Plates.  Illus- 
trate/1 Prospectus  sent  on  application. 


Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

A  Sixteen- Page  List  of  Messrs.  S.  L.,  M.  if  Co.' 
menls  can  be  had  post-free. 


Announce- 


London  !  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List. 


With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

SPORT   AND   TRAVEL,  EAST 
AND  WEST. 

By  FREDERICK  COURTENEY  SELOUS, 

Author  of  "  A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa,"  &c. 
Contents.— A  Month  in  Asia  Minor -After  Wild  Goats  on  the  Maimuu  Dagh — 
Travel,  Sport,  and  Ornithology  in  Asia  Minor  — Notes  on  a  Latter-Day  Hunting 
Trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains — Second  Trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


With  8  Photogravure  Illustrations  from  the  Original  Drawings  by  ARCHIBALD 
Thorhurn.    8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

AUTUMNS    IN  ARGYLLSHIRE 
WITH    ROD    AND  GUN. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  GATHORNE-HARDY. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

PIKE    AND  PERCH. 

By  WILLIAM   SENIOR   ("  Redspinner,"  Editor  of  the  Field). 
With  Chapters  by  "JOHN  BICKERDYKE"  and  W.  H.  POPE. 
COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  George  Roller  and  from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

By  A.  M.  F. 

Authoress  of  "  Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign  Homes." 


With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
A  TRAMP. 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD. 


With  2  Portraits,  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

JAMES  MARTINEAU 

A  Biography  and  Study. 

By  A.  W.   JACKSON,  A.M. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 

PSYCHOLOGY: 

Empirical  and  Rational. 

By  MICHAEL   MAHER,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  at  Stonyhurst  College  j  Examiner  for  the  Diploma 
in  Teaching  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

Fourth  Edition,  Re-written  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

EDMUND  FULLESTON; 

Or,  the  Family  Evil  Genius. 

By  B.  B.  WEST,  Author  of  "  Half- Hours  with  the  Millionaires,"  &c. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


INTERESTED   IN   CHINA  OR  THE  TRANSYAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 

NAVY  GAZETTE." 


{The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 
Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 


Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 


OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Official  News. 


Personal  News. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORKS  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  AFTER  THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  M.  J.  FARRELLY,  LL.D. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Colony. 
8vo.  10s.  net. 

Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson  in  the  Morning  Post.—"  The  author's  proposals  bear 
the  impress  of  much  knowledge  of  the  countries  to  be  dealt  with,  and  of  careful  and 
dispassionate  thought.  Their  publication  at  the  present  time  is  most  opportune, 
and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  who  propose  to  take  their  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject." 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  STUDIES. 

By  ALFRED  HILL1ER,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Author  of  "Raid  and  Reform."     Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE   CRISIS   IN  CHINA. 
THE    ATTACHE    AT  PEKING. 

By  A.  B.  FREEMAN=MITFORD,  C.B. 

Author  of  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan."   Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "Written  in  a  pleasant,  chatty  style  Contains  a  good 

deal  of  information  about  things  Chinese." 

NEW    BOOK  by  CHARLES   W.  WOOD. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN.  By  Charles  W. 

Wood,  F.R.G.S.    Illustrated.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

Also  by  CHARLES  W.  WOOD. 

Second  Edition.    Now  Ready. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RHONE.    With  88  Illus- 

trations.    ios.  net. 

Times. — "  A  pleasant  handsome  book,  attractive  alike  in  subject,  treatment  and 
.illustration." 

LETTERS   FROM  MAJORCA.    Illustrated.    8vo.  14s. 

Daily    Telegraph. — "  Highly    entertaining    and    instructive  Beautifully 

illustrated." 

LATEST  NOVELS  BY  FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

Second  Impression* 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY 

PREJUDGED. 

Second  Impression. 

ROSA  NOUCHETTE  CAREY 

RUE  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE. 

EGERTON  CASTLE 

MARSHFIELD  THE  OBSERVER. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE 

MODERN  BROODS. 


Volume  I.    Now  Ready. 
THE  LEATHERSTOCKING    NOVELS    OF    J.    FENIMORE  COOPER. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock  and  H.  M.  Brock.    In  5  Monthly  Volumes. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  2s.  6d.  each  ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS.    With  a 

General  Introduction  by  Mowhray  Morris,  and  25  Illustrations  by  H.  M. 
Brock. 


COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN, 

Author  of  "  Fo'c'sle  Yarns,"  "  The  Manx  Witch,"  &c.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

{Uniform  with  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Arnold,  &r>c.) 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.    NEW  VOL. 

TWO  ESSAYS  on  OLD  AGE  AND  FRIEND- 

SHIP.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Cicero  by  E.  S.  Shuckisurgh.  Pott  8vo. 
as.  6d.  net.  [Heady  on  Tuesday. 


THE  ANGUS  LECTURES,  1900. 

CHRIST  THE  TRUTH.    An  Essay  towards  the 

Organisation  of  Christian  Thinking.  By  Rev.  William  Medley,  M.A.,  of 
Rawdon  College.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 
The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains: 
CHINA'S  "HOLY  LAND."    A  Visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Confucius.    By  Ernst 

von  Hesse- Wartkgg. 
OLIVER   CROMWELL.-  XII.     (Conclusion.)     By  the  Right.   Hon.  John 

M  OR  LEV. 

BAST  LONDON   TYPES.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.     Pictures  by  Joseph 

I'cnnell  and  L.  Raven-Hill. 
THE  HELMET  OF  NAVAKRE.-III.    By  Bertha  Runkle. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
'I'll,-  OCTOBER   NUMBER  contains: 
TOMMY'S  FOURTH  OF    |ULY   IN    IRELAND.     Story.     By  Annie  B. 
Jones.  Illustrated. 

'I  WO  DOCS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  Story.   By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  Illustrated. 
PRETTY     POLLY     PERKINS.     Serial    (concluded).      By    GaBMELLB  E. 
Jackson. 

THE  STORK   THAT  WAS   LATE.     Story.     By  Cmas.  David  Stewart. 
Illustrated. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS—  Continued. 
Travel  and  Sport. 
In  the  Ice  World  of  Himalaya  (Fanny  B.  Workman  and  William  H. 

Workman).    Unwin.  ids. 
Sport  and  Travel,  East  and  West  (Frederick   Courteney  Selous). 

Longmans.    12.?.  6d.  net. 
The  Romance  of  Spain  (Charles  W.  Wood).    Macmillan.    icw.  net. 
A  Hunter's  Log  in  Russia  (Fred  Wishaw).  Dent. 
Shooting  on  a  Small  Income  (Charles  Edward  Walker).  Constable. 

Verse. 

The  Finding  of  the  Book,  and  other  Poems  (William  Alexander). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6.r.  net. 
In  the  Days  when  the  World  was  Wide,  and  Other  Verses  (Henry 

Lawson).    Sydney  :  Angus  and  Robertson.  $s. 
Marforio  and   Other   Poems   (Hamilton  Adrian   Piffard).  Elkin 

Matthews.  2s- 

Miscellaneous. 

Atlantis,  the  Book  of  the   Angels  (Interpreted  by  D.  Bridgman- 

Metchim).    Sonnenschein.     ios.  6d.  net. 
Catalogue  des  Livres  Rares  et  Curieux  des  Manuscrits,  des  Dessins, 

des  Estampes  et  des  Autographes  (Provenant  en  grande  partie  de 

Fue  M.  G.  L.  Beijers).    La  Haye  :  Martinus  Nijhoff. 
Elocution  and  Stage  Training  (Maxwell  Ryder).    Burleigh.    5.?.  net. 
Eton  (A.  Clutton-Brock),  y.  6d.  net ;  Chartres,  its  Cathedral  and 

Churches  (H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse),  is.  6d.  ;  Line  and  Form  (Walter 

Crane),  12s.  net.  Bell. 
Geography  of  Asia,  A,  including  the  East  Indies  (Lionel  W.  Lyde). 

Black,    is.  net. 

Ideal  Homes  for  the  People  (George  S.  Clare  and  Walter  G.  Ross). 

Chelmsford  :  Clark  and  Co.    is.  6d.  net. 
Junior  Temple  Reader,  The  (Clara  L.  Thompson  and  E.  E.  Speight). 

Horace  Marshall,    is.  6d. 
La  Federation  de  l'Europe  (par  J.  Novicon).    Paris :  Felix  Alcan. 

3f.  50c. 

Nineteenth  Century,  The,  a  Dialogue  in  Utopia  (Havelock  Ellis).  Grant 

Richards.    3^.  6d.' 
Our  Working  Boys  (Emily  C.    Orr),  is.  6d.  ;  Among  the  Birds 

(Florence  Anna  Fulscher),  3-f.  6d.  S.P.C.K. 
Problems  in  Education  (Win.  H.  Winch).    Sonnenschein.    4s.  6d. 
Relief  of  Mafeking  (Filson  Young).    Methuen.  6.?. 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  The  (E.  Walter  Maunde).    R.  T.  S. 

Ss. 

Selected  Poems,  The,  of  T.  E.  Brown.    Macmillan.    Js.  6d. 

South  African  Studies  (Alfred  Hillier).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Temples  and  Ritual  of  Asklepios,  The,  at  Epidauros  and  Athens 

(Richard  Caton.    Second  Edition).    Clay.  3j-.net. 
Transactions  of  the   Institution  of  Naval  Architects.    Vol.  XLII. 

(Edited  by  George  Holmes).  Sotheran. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  : — Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3f.  ;  Revue  des  Revues,  if.  30c.  ;  Mercure  de  France, 
2f.  25c.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday  Strand,  6d.  ; 
The  Captain,  6d.  ;  The  National  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Chord, 
is.  ;  The  Dome  (Triple  number),  2s.  6d.  net  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ; 
The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  is.  4d.  ;  The  School  World, 
6d.  ;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,  If.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  ;  The 
Wide  World  Magazine,  6d.  ;  St.  Nicholas,  is.  ;  The  International 
Kennel  Review,  is.  ;  Current  Literature,  25c.  ;  Lippincott's,  25c.  ; 
Die  Insel  (September  and  October) ;  The  United  Service  Maga- 
zine, 2s.  ;  The  Badminton  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Munsey,  6d.  ; 
The  Argosy,  is.  ;  The  New  Century  Review,  6d.  ;  The  Universal 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  International  Monthly,  25c.  ;  The  Common- 
wealth, 3a?.  ;  Scribner's  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Artist,  is.  ;  The  Art 
Journal,  is.  6d.  ;  The  Paris  Exhibition  (Special  extra  number  of 
the  "  Art  Journal  "),  Part  VI.,  is.  6d. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  art  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...       ...      1    8    2    ...       _      i  10  4 

Half  Year   O  14    I  ...  0152 

Quarter  Year        ...      071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad: — 


Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

.   Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillct,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

..   Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebcgue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jiigerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   l.ihreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinoixe  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

Homhurg  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo- American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York  The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).. Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  4»  Vonge  Street. 

„   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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SOCIETY  FOR 

PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE 


THE  BIBLE  ATLAS  OF  MAPS  AND  PLANS  TO 

ILLUSTRATE  THE  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  AND  THE  APOCRYPHA.  With 
Explanatory  Notes  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  M.A.;  also  a  Complete 
Index  of  the  Geographical  Names  in  the  English  Bible,  by  Sir  George  Grove. 
Sixth  Edition,  Revised  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  K.D.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S. 
Royal  4to.  cloth  boards,  ios.  6d. 

[This  work  has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  brought 
up  by  this  competent  authority  to  date.) 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS.— St.  Augustine's  Treatise 

on  the  City  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock,  M.A., 
B.D.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS.— The  Liturgy  of  the 

Eighth  Book  of  "  The  Apostolic  Constitutions,"  commonly  called  the  Clementine 
Liturgy.  Translated  into  English,  wi'h  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Cresswell,  M.A.    Small  post  Svo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

REFLECTED  LIGHTS  FROM  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI'S 

"THE  FACE  OF  THE  DEEP."  Selected  and  Arranged  by  W.  M.  L. 
Jay.    With  several  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards.  2s.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE   OF  SCIENCE.-SOUNDING  THE 

OCEAN  OF  AIR.  Being  Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute 
of  Boston  in  December,  1898,  by  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  S.B.,  A.M.  Small 
post  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

s®«    Twelve  oilier  Volumes  have  already  appeared  in  tilt's  Series. 
List  on  Application. 

MATTER,  ETHER,  AND  MOTION  :  the  Factors  and 

Relations  of  Physical  Science.  By  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics,  Tuft's  College,  U.S.A.  English  Edition  edited  by  Professor  Alfred 
Lodge.    Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

11  Every  page  shows  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the  far-reaching  consequences  and 
implications  of  modern  science.  Professor  Dolbear's  pages  are  eminently  readable, 
and  his  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  physics  is  lucid,  interesting, 
exhaustive,  and  for  the  most  part  convincing." — Literature. 

BUDDHISM  IN  CHINA.    By  the  late  Rev.  S.  Beal. 

With  Map.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

CONFUCIANISM    AND    TAOUISM.     By  Professor 

Robert  K  Douglas.    With  Map.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

CHINA.    By  Professor  Robert  K.  Douglas.   Post  8vo. 

with  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  By  Captain  L.  J.  Trotter.  Revised 
Edition,  brought  up  to  date.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  EMPIRES,  850  B.C.  TO 

330  B.C.  By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce. 
Translated  by  M  L.  McCllre.  With  Maps,  Three  Coloured  Plates,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  4to.  (approximately)  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
25s.;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  50s. 

"  Scholars,  as  well  as  unlearned  seekers  after  unbiassed  facts,  owe  M.  Maspero 
and  Mrs.  McClure  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"An  interesting  book,  and  one  which  will  give  the  reader  a  good  general  view  of 
a  most  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  the  world." — Nature. 

"  For  some  time  it  must  form  the  standard  work  upon  the  subject." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  work  is  beautifully  produced,  and  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  are  in  the 
highest  style." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  As  a  narrative  it  reads  clearly  and  often  brilliantly,  which  says  much  for  Mrs. 
McClure's  sympathetic  translation.  Altogether  this  is  a  book  to  read  and  re-read  ; 
it  is  the  best  authority  on  its  wide  subject  at  present."  —  Saturday  Keitiew. 

"  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  done  good  service  to 
scholars  and  Biblical  students  in  procuring  an  able  translation  of  this  work.  The 
translation  of  this  monumental  work  has  been  admirably  carried  out  by  Mrs.  M.  L. 
McClure,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund." 

Liverpool  Courier. 

THE   HOLY   GOSPELS.    With  Illustrations  from  the 

Old  Masters  of  the  XlVth,  XVth,  and  XVIth  Centuries. 

More  than  300  works,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  have 
been  chosen  from  among  the  greatest  examples  of  the  Italian,  German,  Flemish, 
and  French  schools  for  the  subject  of  ihese  Illustrations.  The  work  contains 
'.£4  (imperial  4to  )  pages  and  over  330  Illustrations,  48  of  these  being  separate 
Plates  printed  in  Two  l  ints.  Half-bound,  paste-grain  roan,  47s.  6d.;  whole-bound, 
paste-grain  roan,  56s. 

"  No  more  sumptuous  edition  of  the  Gospels  has  ever  been  produced  in  English 
nor  any  that  approaches  this  for  wealth  and  beauty  of  illustrations." 

Church  Times. 

"  Tne  pictures  are,  to  all  who  can  appreciate  religious  art,  uncommonly 
beautiful.  '—Queen. 

THE   CHURCH    HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  Publications  are  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  Society,  of 
which  the  President  is  the  Right  Rev.  M.  CREIGHTON,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

LVII.    THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  and  the  MINISTRY 

OK  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Denny. 
Small  post  Svo.  paper  cover,  6d. 

LX.-THE  ELECTION,  CONFIRMATION  and  HOMAGE 

OF  BISHOPS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  A  Paper  read  at 
the  Ar.nual  Meeting  of  (he  Church  Historical  Society,  December  6th.  i8qq,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.,  Ixird  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Small  post  Svo. 
paper  covct,  3d. 

A  Compute  List  0/  the  Church  Historical  Society's  Publications  may  he  had  on 
application. 


London:    NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C.; 
4;  '<>L'EEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C.    Brighton:  129  NORTH  STREET. 


NEW  POEM. 

AD  ASTRA. 

By  CHARLES  WHITWORTH  WYNNE. 
THIRD   AND   CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Fcap.  4to.  5s.  net. 


"  It  is  an  essentially  religious  poem,  and  no  one  can  read  it  without 
being  deeply  impressed  by  the  lofty  spirit  breathed  throughout  its 
flowing  and  dignified  measures." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"  'Ad  Astra'  is  a  lengthy  poem  of  a  very  high  order,  full  of  the 
most  poignant  thought  and  convincing  truths.  Reminiscent  of,  and  in 
style  and  treatment  like  to,  '  In  Memoriam.'  " — Middlesex  Gazette. 

"  Lovers  of  verse  will  find  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Wynne's  work, 
in  which  he  demonstrates  the  possession  of  a  rich  poetical  gift." 

York  Daily  Herald. 

"  Here  and  there  the  spirit  of  the  dead  Laureate  seems  to  breathe  in 
Mr.  Wynne's  poem." — South  Africa. 


"There  is  much  in  this  poem  to  admire,  and  shining  couplets  that 
fix  themselves  in  the  memory." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


"  In  speaking  of  nature,  Mr.  Wynne  nearly  achieves  eloquence,  and 
later,  while  emphasising  his  belief  that  the  world  will  pass  from  reli- 
gious cliques  to  a  grand  and  consoling  catholicity,  he  rises  to  and 
maintains  utterance  worthy  of  his  theme." — Literary  World. 


"  We  dare  venture  to  say  that  this  poem  would  have  created  quite  a 
sensation  towards  the  close  of  the  last,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century." — Court  Circular. 


GRANT   RICHARDS,  9  Henrietta  Street,  London. 


NOW  READY,  Price  if.  6d.  Cloth. 

DISSOLUTION  DIALOGUES. 

Some  Discussions  at  the  Antediluvian  Club.    Reported  by  A.  Fogey,  sen. 

Edited  with  a  Preface  by  H.  Whates,  Author  of  "  The  Third  Salisbury  Adminis- 
tration, 1895-1900,"  &c. 
Contents  : — Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Nile  Valley— Uganda  and  the  Niger- 
Some  Broken  China— Massacred  Armenians — Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Concert— Did 
the  Colonial  Office  Know '! — Anglo-American  Policies— A  Deal  in  Pacifies  and 
Others— A  Great  Colonial  Minister— Newfoundland  and  Ashanti. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

No.  375  Cor  OCTOBER. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  TEACHING. 
A  CRY  FROM  a  TRAINING  COLLEGE.    Alice  M.  Jack- 
son. 

CLASSICAL  TEACHING,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

A  GERMAN  SCHOOL-JOURNEY.   H.  H.  Quilter. 

SOME  OLD  SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

VACATION  TRAINING  COURSE   AT   OXFORD.     H.  W. 
Cook. 

THE  FIRST  LADY  DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE  IN  GERMANY. 
W.  G.  Field. 

HOLIDAY  COURSES  OF  THE  ALLIANCE  FRANCAISE. 

A  VISIT  TO  AN  ECOLE  PRIMAIRE   SUPERIEURE  DE 
JEUNES  FILLES  IN  PARIS.   Miss  Dodgeon. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS   ON  THE   TEACHING  OF 
DRAWING.   Ethel  M.  Spiller. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

The  General  Election-  Registration  at  Cambridge- 
Formation  or  Character— Howlers— Mr.  Rouse  on 
Salaries  -  Technical  Education  —  Superannuation  — 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Notes  Jottings— Universities 
and  Schools -Table  Manners. 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

Price  6d. ;  per  post,  7>d. 

Offices:   3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 
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BEST  CHILDREN'S  CHROMO  PRESENTATION  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  Splendid  Series.    PRICE  3s.  6d.  each. 

TEN   LITTLE   BOER  BOYS. 

A  new  version  of  an  old  tale  One  of  the  smartest  and  most  original  Children's 
Hooks  ever  published.  The  verses  are  by  "  Norman,"  and  are  most  cleverly  and 
ably  illustrated  by  exceedingly  humorous  sketches  by  A.  S.  Forrest.  There  is 
also  music  to  each  verse. 

Pictures  for  Little  Englanders. 

Pictured  by  A.  S.  Forrest,  and  verses  by  Frank  Green.    (A  Companion 
Book  to  Mrs.  Ames'  "  A  1!  C  for  Baby  Patriots.") 

The  Gimcrack  Jingle  Alphabet. 

Drawn  by  Ingles  Rhode,  Author  and  Artist  of  "  The  Pickletons." 

ABC  for  Baby  Patriots. 

By  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames.    New  Edition  now  ready. 
This  alphabet  is  composed  of  amusing  topical  verses,  ably  illustrated  by  full-page 
coloured  plates.    These  are  as  vivid  in  their  colouring  as  they  are  most  humorous 
in  conception. 

The  Pickletons. 

Told  and  Drawn  by  Ingles  Rhode. 

This  exceedingly  clever  and  amusingly  illustrated  story  consists  of  twenty-four 
pages  of  coloured  illustrations,  which  are  masterpieces  of  Mr.  Ingles  Rhode's  art  and 
humour. 


London:  DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Publishers  of  D ran's  Plays  for  Y ohm;  Actors. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 

30-34   NEW   OXFORD  STREET; 
412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C, 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


"Sir>  Henry  Ponsonb'  is  commanded  by  th     Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
u  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."  —  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.    Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

THE    CHANNE'.  ISLANDS. 
ROSS,    MONMOUT.-I,    1  INTERN 
THE    SEVERN  VALLEY. 

THE    WYE  VALLEY, 


THE    ISLE    OF  WIGHT. 
THE    VALE    OF  LLANGOLLEN. 
BRECON   AND    ITS  BEACONS 
BOURNEMOUTH    AND    THE    NEW  FOREST 


BRIGHTON,    EASTBOURNE,    HASTINGS,    AND   ST.  LEONARDS 
ABERYS 1  WITH,    TOWYN,     ABER-  OVF.Y,     AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN    HEREFORD,  v>  O  -  CE  S  T>  R,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
L  LAN  DRINDOD    WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL.   BATH.   WELLS.   AND   WE  STON-SU  PER*  MARE. 
BARMOUTH.    HARLECH.   PORTMADOC    CRICCIETH,    PWL'  HELL 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     HANGOR,    PEN  M  *K  NM  AWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY,   TREFRIW,   BETT  VS-Y-C  OED,  FESTINIOG. 

"  A  brilliant  book."—  The  Times.  "  Particularly  good."—  Academy. 

"T  he  b'.-st  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"Most  rinph.-ilically  lops  them  all." —Daily  Graphic. 
Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  i\  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E,  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  1 1 ., n, Ibo. ,1.  to  th*  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

LliinKOllon  :  Diirllnif  ton  &  Co.   London  :  Slmpkln,  Marshnll  &  Co.,  Ld. 

The  liaihvay  llookstalh  ami  all  liookselltri '. 
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THE  HANF8TAENGL  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  EAST 


(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


Reproductions  in  Carbon  Print,  Photo 

gravure  and  Aquarellgravure  from  the  works  of  .    .  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  other  . 

ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  COLLECTIONS. 


ART   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


Lists  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.        Illustrated  Catalogues,  Is. 
INSPECTION  INVITED. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET  :  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS, 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

To-night  and  every  night  at  8.     Robert  Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood.       is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrest-: 
Decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  is: 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINGDOM. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

The  l'aiicnis  (al.oul  lo.coo  in  (ho  ye;ir)  are  of  both  sexes  tad  tH 
ages,  and  are  relieved  ob  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
autiravaled  the  case  may  he. 

ADDITIONAL  KINDS  arc  CKKATLY  NF.KDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charily,  for  which  the  Conmnltee  make 
an  earnest  a|)|<eal.  SunscuirnoNS,  Donations,  and  Becjuests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Win ttincton,  Secretary, 

35  Finsliury  Square,  E.C. 


6  October,  1900 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

X-t  for  the  above  COLONIES  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

.  j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  >  Head  Offices : 

<n*n<ietrt .  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  r  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  naswe  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  16  CccksDur  Street.  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

PO    f\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  V/.  SERVICES. 


PO  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN.  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


PO    f\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  OC  vJ.    TOURS.    For  Particulars  aoply  at  the  London  OfEces,i22  Leaden- 
tiall  Street.  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  TUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

2Cy  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  <"V  O/ 

/n     o   the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not      Si  /r\ 
u  drawn  below  £100.  ° 

21  0/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  <\1  O/ 

2  /q  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  /Q 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
o   the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCR0FT,  Ma,tager. 

Teleplttme  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkeeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899)    ••  £4,059,400 

Paid-up  Capital     ..    ..    £\, 239,850 

Reserve  Fund       ..  .4        ..        ..  £1,167,820 

Th  s  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  evenr  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  princinal  towns  in  Cipe  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY.  London  Manager. 


R.  ANDERSON 

BRITISH,  INDIAN, 


AND  CO. 

ADVERTISEMENT 


AND  COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Citv  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 
GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 

TN  DECEMBER  NEXT  there  will  be  an  EXAMI- 

L  NATION  for  FIFTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value 
£y>  per  annum  each,  tenable  with  any  other  Scholarship  except  house  Scholar- 
ships during  continuance  at  the  School.  These  Scholarships  are  coo fined  to  the  sons 
of  clergymen.    Apply  to  the  Bursar. 

COLSTON'S  GIRLS'  DAY  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

THE  POST  OF  HEADMISTRESS  will  become 
vacant  at  Christmas  next.  Applications  for  election  to  it  must  be  sent  not 
later  than  the  3rd  November  to  Gf.ofoe  H.  Poie,  the  Merchants'  Hall,  Bristol, 
from  whom  fall  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

FOR  SELLING  YOUR  OLD  or  Buying  a  new  Gun, 
Cycle,  Hor.-:,  or  anything  else  to  best  advantage,  there  is  no  means  better  than 
an  advertisement  in  The  Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart  Newspaper.  Transactions 
are  carried  through  Easily,  Quickly,  Privately,  Safely,  and  Cheaply.  The  cost  of 
advertising  is  only  rd.  for  every  3  words.  Or  you  need  merely  answer  the  published 
advertisements,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds  in  every  issue.  The  paper  is  to 
be  bought  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  price  2d.,  or  specimen  copy  will  he  sent 
»iirect  from  the  office  for  3d.  in  stamps.  The  journal  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  Literary  Matter  of  special  interest  and  utility  to  Amateurs. — Office  :  170  Strand, 
1-ondoTi,  W.C 


DRANE  S  UNIVERSAL  MANUALS 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

FRENCH  MADE  EASY  FOR  SELF-LEARNERS.  By 

C.  E.  HARTLEY.  Comprising  the  most  Essential  Parts  of  the  Grammar,  a  Full 
Explanation  of  the  Correct  Pronunciation,  Lessons  in  Conversation,  and  a  jList 
of  over  5,000  French  Words  and  Phrases  in  Common  Use. 

COTTAGE  AND   DAIRY  FARMING;  or,  How  to 

Cultivate  from  Two  to  Twenty  Acres,  including  the  Management  of  Ccws, 
Pigs,  and  Poultry,  and  the  Making  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  liy  Martin  Doylk 
and  J.  Dak  ton. 

THE    NEWSPAPER    DICTIONARY,    Classical  and 

Foreign  Quotations,  Proverbs,  Words,  Expressions,  and  Phrases  of  frequent 
occurrence,  Translated  and  Explained.    By  CuAitUis  Hartley. 

CARVING   MADE    EASY;    or,  Practical  Instructions 

whereby  a  Complete  and  Skilful  Knowledge  of  the  Useful  Art  of  Carving  may 
be  attained.    By  A.  Merrythought. 

THE    GARDENER'S    RECEIPT    BOOK,  containing 

Methods  for  Destroying  all  Kinds  of  Vermin  and  Insects  injurious  to  the 
Garden,  with  Preventives  and  Cures  for  the  different  Diseases  of  Plants,  and 
Directions  for  the  Preservation  of  Trees,  Fruit,  Flowers,  &c,  &c.  By  William 
Jones.    Eighth  Edition. 

CUTHILL  (JAMES)— THE  GARDENER'S  MANUAL 

of  the  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  the 
Vine. 

MARKET  GARDENING:  Giving  in  detail  the  various 

Methods  adopted  by  Gardeners  in  growing  the  Strawberry,  Rhubarb,  Filberts, 
Early  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Sea  Kale,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Beans, 
Peas,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Water  Cress,  &c.    By  James  Cuthill,  F.R.H.S. 

MY   CANARY   BOOK.     Contains   Chapters   on  the 

Choice  of  a  Bird,  Varieties,  Cages,  Food  and  Management,  Diseases,  Breed- 
ing, Mules,  &c,  and  Short  Articles  on  the  Management  of  the  Siskin,  Gold- 
finch, Citril  Finch,  Serin  Finch,  and  Linnet.    By  James  S.  Gould. 

EVERYONE  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR  ;  or,  The  Household 

Medical  Guide.    By  Dr.  Ambrose.    254  pages.    60th  Thousand. 

POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  :  Their  Varieties,  Manage- 

ment,  Breeding,  and  Diseases.  By  Hugh  Piper.  A  Nrw  and  Thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.    By  James  S.  Gould,  Author  of  "  My  Canary  Book." 

EVERYONE'S  HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  BREEDING- 

BIRDS.  By  W.  Percival  Westell.  Containing  a  complete  description  of 
all  Birds  known  to  Breed  in  the  British  Isles,  their  Habits,  Nests,  Eggs,  &c. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

REVUE  DES  REVUES 

Un  Numero  specimen  ET  24  Numeros  par  an. 

SUR  DEMANDE.        Rgyjjg  ffggf^  ft{  fj/ AUlM  qM 

Peu  de  mots,  beaucottp  d'ide'es.  Peu  de  mots,  beancoup  d'idecs. 

Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fP.  a  l'etranger  on  a  un 
abonnement  d'un  an  pour  la  Revue  des  Revues,  RICHEment 

ILLUSTREE. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "(Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "  la  Revue 
des  Revues  est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  des  plus 
interessantes,  des  plus  passionnantes "  (Francisquk  Sarcev)  ;  "  rien  n'est  plus 
utile  que  ce  resume  de  l'esprit  humain"(E.  Zola);  "  elle  a  conquis  une  situation 
brillante  et  preponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres  "  {Les 
Debats) ;  "la  Kez'ue  publie  des  etudes  magist7-ales  "  {Figaro)  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  I"  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois,  publie  des  articles 
inedits  signes  par  les  plus  grands  noms  francais  et  et  rangers. 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus 
dans  les  periodiques  dU  monde  entieP,  caricatures  politique*,  des 
rotnans  et  nou-jelles,  dernieres  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.,  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  la  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic 
de  4  gros  volumes,  ornes  d'environ  1,500  gravures  et  contenant  plus 
de  400  articles,  etudes,  nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Tous  les  abonnes  pour  1900  recevront  gratuitement  la  Grande 
Revue  de  l'Exposition  de  1900,  richeuient  illttstree,  et  autres 
primes  de  valeur.    (Cousuller  nos  prospectus.) 

On  s'abonne  sans  /rat's  dans  tous  les  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  et 
de  Fetranger  chez  tous  les  principaux  libraires  du  monde  entier  et  dans 
les  bureaux  de  la  Revue. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA.  PARIS. 

NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 

Patroness:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

THIS  Association,  which  has  several   Branches  in 
India,  was  founded  in  1871,  wiih  th?  following  o'Jects  :  — 

1.  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  ia  the  people 

of  that  country. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  socia 

reforms. 

3.  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  ot 

India. 

The  Committee  (Chairman,  Sir  Steuart  C.  Bayley,  K. C.S.I.)  organise 
Lectures  on  Indian  subjects,  and  occasional  Soirees,  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  afford  information  and  advice  to  Indians  in  England.  They  also  make  grants 
from  a  Special  Fund  to  the  Branch  Committees  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
of  Teachers,  Home  Classes,  &C,  in  tncouragement  of  Education  for  Women. 

The  principle  of  non-inteiference  with  religion  is  strictly  maintained. 

Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  J  Life-Membership  payment.  Ten  Guineas. 

The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review  is  supplied  to  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
for  3i.  per  annum,  post  free,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips,  izt  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 
Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. ,  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  i  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ;  to  Stephen  N.  Fox,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New 
University  Club,  S.W. ;  or  to  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  Hon.  Sec,  5  Peinbridge 
Crescent,  W. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  LIST. 


THE  CRISES  IN  THE  CHURCH  and  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

Read 

THE  MASTER   CHRISTIAN.     By  Marie  Corelli. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Messrs.  Methuen  beg  to  announce  that  the  demand  for  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  new 
novel  is  so  great  that  the  first  very  Iaree  edition  being  almost  exhausted  before 
publication,  they  are  preparing  a  Second  Edition. 

QUISANTE.    By  Anthony  Hope.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[October  30. 

THE    FOOTSTEPS    OF    A    THRONE.     By  Max 

Pembertow    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author 

of"  Many  Cargoes."    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all  who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter. " — Spectator. 

11  Full  of  the  most  amusing  situations  and  witty  dialogue." — Scotsman. 

"'A  laughter-compelling  book.  The  characters  are  all  human,  not  a  puppet 
among  them."— Glasgow  Evening  News. 

SONS  OF  THE   MORNING.    By  Eden  Phillpotts, 

Author  of  "  The  Children  of  the  Mist."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination." — Morning  Post. 
"  Mr.  Phillpotts's  rustics  are  gloriously  funny." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"The  issues  of  life  are  explored  by  a  master-hand." — Daily  Telegrabh. 
u  Full  of  charm." — Manchester  Guardian. 
"  A  vivid  style  and  a  powerful  grasp."— Athena>um. 
"  Inimitable  humour." — Daily  G*aj>hic. 
"  A  full-blooded  story." — Academy. 
11  A  very  great  advance."  —  Daily  Express. 
"The  rustics  are  delicious." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.   By  Lucas  Malet,  Author 

of  "  The  Wages  of  Sin."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  workmanship  of  the  book  is  eminently  admirable.  Mr.  Rivers  is  a  brilliant 
character-study.  The  book  is  written  with  distinction,  reticence,  humour,  and 
power. " — Londoner. 

"  This  beautiful  and  thoughtful  book." — Public  Opinion. 

"  It  is  but  seldom  that  one  is  delighted  by  so  masterly  and  graceful  a  handling  of 
the  supernatural  in  fiction  as  is  found  in  this  work." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Genuine  imagination  and  charm  have  been  at  work  here.  The  writing  is  always 
elegant  and  polished." — Daily  Chronicle. 

In  '  The  Gateless  Barrier  '  it  is  at  once  evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has 
preserved  her  birthright  of  oliginality,  the  artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above  even 
the  high  level  of  the  books  that  were  born  before." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work  -  skilful  in  manipulation,  interesting  as  a  story, 
with  a  fascination  of  its  own." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Expresses  admirably  some  of  the  true  aspects  of  the  supernatural  life."— Pilot. 

CUNNING    MURRELL.      By    Arthur  Morrison, 

Author  of  "  A  Child  of  the  J  ago,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"The  plot  hangs  admirably.    The  dialogue  is  perfect." — Daily  Mail. 
"  Idyllic."— Outlook. 

"  Well  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  unusual  interest." — Scotsman. 

THE  SOFT  SIDE.  By  Henry  James,  Author  of  "  What 

Maisie  Knew."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Will  delight  his  audience."— Outlook. 

"  A  Hexterity  of  workmanship  quite  admirable." — Morning  Leader. 
"The  workmanship  is  simply  wonderful.    There  is  amusement,  delight,  surprise, 
and  admiration." — Illustrated  London  News'. 
"  A  string  of  pearls." — Star. 
"  Will  make  new  converts." — Literature. 
"  Exquisite  precision." — St.  yames's  Gazette. 
"  The  amazing  cleverness  marks  the  great  worker." — Speaker. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

TONGUES  OF   CONSCIENCE.    By  Robert  Hichens, 

Author  of  "  Flames."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN.    War  Stories.    By  Stephen 

Ckane,  Author  of  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Mr.  Crane  seldom  dH  bi-tter  work."—  Daily  Mail. 
"Something  of  the  truth  about  wax."  —Echo. 

WINEFRED.      By    S.    Baring-Gould,    Author  of 

"  Mehalah."    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  One  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  excellent  stories.  Many  incidents  diversify  this 
lively  book."  —  Athenaum. 

"Jane  Marley  is  one  of  those  strong  natures  which  Mr.  Baring-Gould  loves  to 
draw." — Globe. 

"A  charming  tale,  full  of  passion  and  adventure." — Echo. 

"This  book  has  a  healthy,  breezy  quality."— Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Full  of  unfailing  interest."—  Scotsman. 

SERVANTS  OF  SIN.      By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton, 

Author  of  "  The  Clash  of  Arms."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

PATH  AND  GOAL.   By  Ada  Cambridge.   Crown  8vo. 

6s. 

'Admirably  told  with  «  fmc  sympathy." — Scotsman. 
"  Fine  character-p ortraying."    .SV.  tamces  Gazette. 
"  Wc  meet  with  real  human  beings." — Literacy  World. 
"There  is  strength  and  art  in  this  book." — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN.    By  Richard  Marsh, 

Author  of  "  The  Beetle."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Another  brilliant  piece  of  work." '  —  Daily  Graphic. 
"  Very  clever  and  highly  entertaining."— Scotsman. 


THE    CONQUEST    OF    LONDON.     By  Dorothea 

Gerard,  Author  of  "  Lady  Baby."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Highly  entertaining  and  enjoyable." — Scotsman. 
"  Fortunate  is  the  reader  into  whose  hands  this  book  falls." — Outlook. 
"  Exceedingly  well  written." — Daily  Graphic. 
"  A  light-hearted  story."— Academy. 


FITZJAMES.    By  Lilian  Street. 

"  A  lively  and  high-spirited  love  story." — Scotsman. 
"  Strong,  refined,  and  true  to  nature." — Morning  Herald. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  HYGIENE.    By  W.  C.  C.  Pares, 

Guy's  Hospital.    With  many  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  15=.        [October  10. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.    By  F.  S.  Granger, 

M.A.,  Litt.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Scott.    With  a  Map.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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Demy  8vo.  15s. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  counties  are  not  making  any  real  impression  on 
the  political  situation.  To  affect  that  the  Liberals 
would  have  to  win  seats  at  the  rate  they  did  in  1885, 
when  a  Conservative  majority  in  the  boroughs  was  more 
than  wiped  out  by  Liberal  gains  in  the  counties.  As  it 
is,  the  Opposition  have  barely  succeeded  in  doing 
a  little  better  in  the  counties  than  they  did  in 
the  towns,  leaving  the  Government  with  still  a 
very  large  majority.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  Conservatives  doing  less  well  in  the  counties 
than  in  the  boroughs,  for  that  has  been  the  usual  course 
since  Mr.  Chamberlain  converted  the  new  county  voter 
in  1885  to  Liberalism  by  the  famous  "  three  acres  and  a 
cow  "  programme.  In  this  election  it  is  very  natural 
that  dwellers  in  far  country  districts,  being  less  affected 
by  a  national  wave  of  feeling  than  city  folk,  should  be 
comparatively  lukewarm  in  their  support  of  the  party  in 
power,  for  they  are  naturally  infected  with  the  inevit- 
able feeling  of  disappointment  that  they  have  not  got  so 
much  out  of  the  Government  as  they  had  hoped  to  get. 
For  ourselves  we  do  not  at  all  regret  this,  for  it  is  better 
for  the  country  that  the  Government  should  not  have 
too  large  a  majority. 

Yesterday  the  returns  of  the  elections  showed  that 
611  of  the  670  seats  had  been  filled  with  379  Unionists 
of  whom  315  were  Conservatives  and  64  Liberal  Union- 
ists ;  and  with  232  of  the  Opposition,  156  being  Liberals 
and  Labour  members,  and  76  Nationalists.  This  left 
the  Government  with  a  majority  on  these  figures  of  147. 
The  balance  of  Unionist  over  Opposition  gains  was 
four,  being  a  majority  of  eight  on  a  division.  The 
majority  of  the  Government  was  therefore  136  as 
against  a  majority  of  1 28  in  the  last  Parliament,  assuming 
that  the  elections  for  the  remaining  constituencies  left 
the  seats  occupied  as  they  were  when  it  was  dissolved. 
Since  Monday  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  current  of 
Government  gains  from  the  Opposition.  The  record  then 
showed  a  net  Unionist  gain  of  seven  seats.  It  stood  at 
a  net  gain  of  five  on  Tuesday  ;  on  Wednesday  at  six, 
on  Thursday  it  had  fallen  to  one,  and  on  Friday  it  rose 
again  to  four.  The  change  was  coincident  with  the  de- 
crease of  contests  in  the  great  urban  constituencies  and 
their  increase  in  the  counties,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  balance  of  gains  during  the  remaining  elections  will 
be  in  favour  of  the  Opposition  with  the  result  of  diminish- 
ing to  some  extent  the  Government's  former  majority. 


The  word  "traitor"  has  been  bandied  about  a  good 
deal  of  late,  but  it  need  seldom  be  taken  more  seriously 
than  many  other  playful  expletives  that  adorn  hustings 
oratory  and  election  "literature."  There  is  however 
one  case  where  it  may  be  applied  deliberately  and  with 
the  intent  to  make  the  word  say  what  it  means.  Mr. 
Ball,  who  divided  the  Unionist  vote  against  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett  in  South  Dublin,  has  betrayed  the  interests  of 
the  Empire  as  he  has  betrayed  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
Merely  to  gratify  the  spite  of  what  is  no  more  than  a 
faction,  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Ball  has  handed  over  a 
seat  in  Parliament  to  an  avowed  anti-Imperialist,  and 
deprived  Ireland  of  representation  by  "  the  one  real 
statesman  Ireland  now  possesses."  We  are  quoting 
the  words  of  a  future  Irish  landlord,  who  is  strongly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  policy.  No  Irishman 
who  cared  a  rush  for  his  country  would  lift  a  hand  that 
would  jeopardise  the  election  of  a  man  who  had  con- 
fessedly served  Ireland  so  well  in  non-party  matters, 
unless  he  differed  from  him  vitally  on  matters  of  Imperial 
policy.  And  on  Imperial  questions,  the  soi-disant 
Unionists  who  turned  Mr.  Plunkett  out  entirely  agreed 
with  him.  In  other  words  they  sacrificed  him  because 
he  had  served  his  country  well.  It  is  sad  for  Ireland  ; 
it  makes  one  inclined  to  give  her  up  in  despair  ;  but  it 
is  not  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  who  need  mind.  He  has 
earned  everyone's  admiration  as  Mr.  Ball  and  his  friends 
have  earned  everyone's  contempt. 

We  have  happily  arrived  at  that  period  in  an  election 
when  the  speeches  even  of  the  big  men  run,  as  reported, 
to  not  more  than  a  column.  The  only  speech  we 
should  have  cared  to  lengthen  was  one  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  in  Monmouthshire.  The  parody  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  remark  "  If  I  died,  the  Empire  would 
remain"  by  the  supposed  speech  of  the  ambitious  frog 
in  the  fable  "  If  I  burst,  the  ox  would  remain  "  is  the 
cleverest  and  most  amusing  thing  that  has  been 
said.  The  fighting  at  such  an  election  as  the  pre- 
sent one  is  serious  enough,  but  it  is  carried  on 
in  the  too  primitive  style  of  an  age  when  the 
heroes  spoke  several  hundred  lines  of  blank  verse 
before  rushing  into  the  fray.  Such  blank  prose  as 
election  addresses  when  the  subjects  are  exhausted  are 
not  worth  the  repetition,  and  the  newspapers  have 
mercifully  spared  us  for  several  days.  B"t  there  is  a 
remarkable  lacuna  which  has  been  very  noticeable.  In 
almost  all  the  election  "manifestoes"  of  the  Opposi- 
tion there  was  a  great  parade  made  of  the  social 
legislation  with  which  they  intended  to  shame  the 
Government  if  they  got  the  opportunity.  What  has 
become  of  this  programme  in  the  speeches?  It  has 
been  dropped  because  it  had  no  reality,  and  its  frag- 
mentary items  merely  served  to  fill  up  an  election 
address.  Weak  as  it  has  shown  itself  in  criticism, 
the  weakness  of  the  Opposition  would  be  still  more 
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evident  if  it  professed  seriously  to  undertake  construc- 
tive social  legislation. 

It  is  said  that  General  Buller  is  on  his  way  home. 
At  any  rate  the  "send  off  "  given  to  him  by  the 
troops  at  Lydenburg  is  rather  meaningless  if  he  is 
not  leaving  South  Africa.  Lord  Roberts  will  cer- 
tainly follow  before  long,  and  speculation  has  been 
quickened  as  to  who  will  remain  in  command.  Mean- 
while unpleasant  incidents  in  the  now  wholly  irregular 
warfare  continue,  but  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Roberts  may  be  gauged  by  the  departure  of 
batches  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  the  C.I.V.'s,  the  Naval 
Brigade  and  the  Natal  Volunteers.  There  have  been 
several  sharp  skirmishes  and  detachments  of  Boers 
have  reappeared  at  places  like  Wepener,  Rouxville  and 
Ficksburg.  De  Wet  has  made  another  stand  and  been 
routed  once  again.  The  most  unfortunate  event  of  the 
week  is  the  accident  to  a  train  at  Kaapmuidin  and  the 
ambush  of  the  party  sent  to  repair  the  damage,  In  the 
accident  several  lives  were  lost,  and  in  the  subsequent 
fight  Captain  A.  D.  Stewart  was  killed.  These  inci- 
dents notwithstanding,  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the 
end  of  the  guerilla  campaign  is  not  far  off.  Commandant 
Edwards,  a  leader  of  scouts,  has  surrendered,  and  a 
couple  of  farmers  have  handed  over  an  armed  Boer  to 
General  Kelly-Kenny — a  sufficiently  significant  event  as 
Lord  Roberts  points  out.  Nine-tenths  of  the  population 
have  probably  had  more  than  enough  of  the  conflict 
and  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  farms  from  which 
they  were  so  rudely  called  just  a  year  ago. 

The  news  from  China,  although  still  lacking  some- 
what in  precision,  tends  to  justify  the  surmise  we 
hazarded  last  week,  that  circumstances  are  enabling 
the  Emperor  to  regain  power.  An  edict  of  29  September, 
announcing  the  departure  of  the  Court  for  Si-ngan,  is 
said  to  have  evoked  a  fresh  remonstrance  from  the  three 
great  satraps  who  control  the  Lower  Yangtze  region 
and  Shantung,  on  the  ground  that  its  presence  is 
needed  in  connexion  with  approaching  negotiations 
at  Peking.  We  are  told,  further,  that  the  Empress 
has  failed  to  persuade  the  Peking  officials  to  join  her 
at  Tai  Yuen  ;  and  other  reports  speak  of  her  illness 
and  even  of  death.  Nothing  is  more  likely.  The 
Chinese  recognise  a  malady  called  che,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  a  sort  of  abandonment  of  rage  and  despite  ; 
and  the  disillusionment  which  the  Empress  has  lately 
undergone  might  suffice  to  produce  che  of  the  most  acute 
kind.  It  is  rumoured  from  the  same  sources  that  the 
Emperor  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  increase  the  punish- 
ment of  the  princes  and  officials  who  are  responsible 
for  disasters  which  he  foresaw  but  was  unable  to  avert. 
That  also  is  not  unlikely.  He  will  certainly  not  treat 
gently  men  who  have  subjected  him  to  two  years' 
humiliation  if  he  really  gets  the  upper  hand.  It  all 
requires  confirmation,  but  may  be  taken  at  least  as 
foreshadowing  wliat  is  likely  to  happen  if  the  German 
Emperor's  programme  is  adhered  to,  and  we  sit  firmly 
in  Peking  till  it  has  been  carried  into  effect.  With  the 
modifications  of  M.  Delcasse^s  note  this  seems  fairly 
assured,  and  even  the  continued  shuffling  attitude  of 
America  will  be  no  real  obstacle  and  perhaps  is  not 
intended  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  curious  effects  of  the  complex  situa- 
tion produced  by  international  action  in  North  China 
was  the  extrusion  of  the  British  forces,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  admirals,  from  the  control  of  their  own 
railway.  The  line  from  Tien-tsin  to  Shanhaikwan  in 
one  direction  and  to  Peking  in  the  other  was  built  with 
British  capital,  forms  the  security  for  the  well-known 
Railway  Loan  of  ^2,300,000,  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
English  engineers.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  admirals 
was  to  hand  this  over  to  Russia.  Count  von  Waldersee 
is  now  said  to  have  confirmed  the  appropriation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  piece  between  Yang-tsun  and 
Pekiog  which  he  has  taken  under  German  control.  The 
"  Berliner  Neueste  Nachrichten  "  deprecates  the  deduc- 
tion of  political  inferences  from  these  proceedings, 
which  it  ascribes  to  purely  military  considerations, 
while  admitting  that  British  sensitiveness  on  the 
subject  is  not  unnatural.  A  later  telegram  from 
Tien-tsin  says  the  British  are  holding  the  Peking- 
Tien-tsin  line  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  will 


be  confirmed.  Otherwise  the  man  in  the  street  will  be 
inclined  to  echo  Dr.  Morrison's  reflection  as  to  the  ex- 
traordinary reserve — he  calls  it  "humility" — of  the 
position  which  Great  Britain  has  been  allowed  to  occupy. 
Residents  in  the  East  have  deduced  from  all  this  the 
desirability  of  sending  out  a  special  mission  of  the 
stamp  of  the  late  Lord  Elgin's,  in  1858,  to  ensure  that 
British  interests  shall  have  due  regard. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  been  dissolved  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  to  be  attacked  on  two  grounds. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  as  Conservative  leader,  will 
denounce  the  Laurier  Administration  for  having  given 
preferential  treatment  to  the  Mother  Country  without 
securing  some  definite  advantage  for  Canada  in  the 
English  market.  By  granting  Great  Britain  a  tariff 
33  per  cent,  lighter  than  that  accorded  to  foreign 
countries,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  it  is  urged,  has  proved 
himself  more  British  than  Great  Britain  herself.  It  is 
a  fairly  obvious  but  not  less  interesting  point  to 
make  on  the  platform  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
the  Canadian  elector  will  regard  the  matter.  The 
Canadian  tariff  is  justified  on  the  ground  of  the  sacrifices 
Great  Britain  has  made  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies,  but 
as  a  mere  business  arrangement  it  is  as  one-sided  as 
British  free  trade  itself.  The  second  charge  against 
the  Government  is  the  participation  of  Canada  in  the 
South  African  War.  Certain  Liberals  contend  that 
Canada's  duty  to  the  Empire  begins  and  ends  with 
Canada.  That  view  is  not  likely  to  command  much 
sympathy.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  sent  men  to  South 
Africa  because  Canadian  sentiment  demanded  it,  and 
the  Canadian  contingent  will  return  in  time  to  strengthen 
his  hand  in  meeting  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
recalcitrants. 

The  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  islands  is  a  most  amusing 
reminder  of  the  old  tag  "  mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula 
narratur. "  Substitute  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony  for  Philippines  and  the  language  of  the 
report  would  do  equally  well  for  both.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  points.  A  large  number  of  the  people 
long  for  peace  and  are  willing  to  accept  government 
by  the  United  States  ;  the  irreconcilables  have  divided 
into  small  guerilla  bands,  but  nearly  all  the  prominent 
generals  and  politicians  of  the  insurrection  have  sur- 
rendered and  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A 
policy  of  leniency  and  amnesty  gave  a  prospect  of 
completing  the  pacification  until  the  hopes  of  a  changed 
policy  induced  the  leaders  to  hang  back  until  the  results 
of  the  Presidential  election  became  known.  If  the 
election  confirms  the  present  policy,  the  remnant  of 
the  insurrection  will  disappear  within  sixty  days  by  the 
surrender  of  the  leaders. 

At  this  point  the  character  of  the  document  as  an 
electioneering  manoeuvre  becomes  too  manifest  to  be 
mistaken.  Mr.  McKinley's  own  officials  make  the  kind 
of  statement  which  will  best  suit  Mr.  McKinley's  policy 
and  we  spy  the  "  peard  under  the  muffler."  A  terrible 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  calamities  which  will  result  from 
reversing  the  policy  of  annexation  ;  blighted  commerce 
and  internal  anarchy.  Until  the  Democrats  threw 
doubt  on  the  policy  of  the  States  everything  was  going 
on  beautifully  and  the  delightful  prospect  can  only  be 
darkened  by  Mr.  McKinley's  policy  being  reversed. 
That  is  the  inference  from  the  document.  There  are 
to  be  laws  and  taxation  no  more  burdensome  than  those 
of  an  average  American  State.  The  revenue  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  official  government ; 
but  there  must  be  a  resumption  of  the  gold  standard. 
A  civil  service  law  will  give  equal  opportunity  to 
Filipinos  and  Americans  ;  there  are  to  be  municipal 
corporations  and  a  reformed  code  civil  and  criminal  as 
"  favoured  by  the  Filipino  Bar."  Railroad  construction 
will  revolutionise  life  and  business  ;  and  public  schools 
and  night  schools  for  teaching  English  will  transform 
the  Filipino  character.  Lastly  a  central  government 
like  that  of  Puerto  Rico  giving  all  rights  described  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Federal  Constitution  will  be 
established  and  "contentment,  prosperity,  education 
and  political  enlightenment"  will  be  brought  to  the  doors 
of  the  Filipinos. 
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The  speech  of  the  German  Emperor  made  at  Bremer- 
haven  when  the  German  troops  left  for  China  and  the 
Emperor  made  his  famous  "  Attila  "  speech  has  been 
the  occasion  of  one  of  those  curious  trials  for  lese- 
majeste  which  the  Imperial  eloquence  so  often  pro- 
duces. Six  months'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  is  even 
poorer  than  the  usual  remuneration  for  literary  work, 
though  Herr  Harden's  essay  demonstrating  that  the 
methods  of  Attila  are  hardly  those  for  imitation  by  a 
Christian  Emperor  must  have  required  a  great  deal  of 
historical  erudition.  There  are  five  other  cases  recently 
reported  which  show  that  the  tempering  of  despotism 
by  epigram  is  regarded  suspiciously  by  the  German 
Government.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  remarks  that  in 
the  case  of  the  German  Emperor  who  personally 
assumes  so  largely  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
abstention  from  comment  is  really  the  species  of  lese- 
majeste  that  he  ought  to  object  to.  And  yet  the  press 
must  either  ignore  him  or  run  the  risks  of  prosecution. 
The  only  way  out  for  the  press  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
art  of  writing  so  that  the  reader  may  read  between  the 
lines.  That  may  cultivate  ingenuity  both  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  and  the  reader,  but  as  the  paper  says  this 
attitude  is  neither  to  the  advantage  of  public  morals 
nor  of  the  Throne. 

M.  Millerand  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  the  French 
Ministry,  who  occupies  the  unique  position  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  Socialism  in  a  Government,  has  made 
speeches  at  Arras  and  Sens  which  have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  Their  real  importance  consists  not 
in  anything  new  that  M.  Millerand  has  said  but  because 
they  mark  the  greater  freedom  that  he  now  has  since 
the  International  Socialist  Congress  decided  that  with- 
out being  false  to  his  party  he  might  hold  office  in  a 
non-Socialist  Government.  He  has  explained  to  all  to 
whom  it  was  necessary  that  he  can  do  more  for 
Socialistic  ideas  as  a  member  of  the  Government  than 
by  leading  a  party  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  it  and 
that  opportunism  and  not  revolutionary  tactics  is  the 
true  policy.  M.  Millerand's  remarks  on  strikes  seem 
to  have  impressed  some  people  as  strange  from  a 
Socialist.  That  is  another  instance  of  confused  think- 
ing about  Socialism.  It  is  absolutely  Socialism  of  the 
right  order  that  M.  Millerand  should  not  only  deprecate 
the  contests  of  strikes  but  should  propose  a  measure 
whereby  the  decision  of  a  trades-union  to  strike  should 
be  obligatory  if  duly  made  by  a  majority  of  workmen  by 
ballot  but  otherwise  should  be  of  no  effect.  A  similar 
proposal  is  the  introduction  of  obligatory  arbitration  in 
labour  disputes.  Both  means  the  extension  of  Govern- 
ment control  over  strikes  and  they  are  part  of  a 
Socialistic  programme  which  many  people  who  think 
they  are  anti-Socialist  might  support. 

Evidence  of  the  working  of  new  legislation  needs 
always  to  be  closely  followed  either  for  a  warning  or 
encouragement.  In  so  peculiarly  trying  a  matter  as 
the  treatment  of  criminals  even  evidence  of  a  little 
progress  is  welcome,  and  the  report  on  the  working  of 
the  Prisons  Act  of  1898,  the  first  for  which  there  had 
been  time  for  the  Act  to  be  properly  tested,  is  remark- 
ably satisfactory.  All  the  reports  from  governors  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  changes  on  the  prisoners  and  on 
the  discipline  of  the  prisons  show  that  an  experiment 
has  been  made  of  the  greatest  value,  which  can  be 
carried  still  further  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be 
described  as  rendering  more  educative  and  less  punitive 
the  treatment  of  prisoners.  There  is  some  criticism  of 
the  sometimes  unintelligent  reading  of  the  new  law  in 
respect  of  sentences  discriminating  according  to  ante- 
cedents of  character  and  life  but  it  is  admitted  that  a 
valuable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  powers  of 
judges.  The  treatment  of  juvenile  prisoners  has  been 
placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  Encouragement, 
especially  by  reduction  of  sentences,  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  depression  and  destructive  monotony  of  prison 
life.  The  better  influence  is  being  felt  all  round  espe- 
cially by  the  prison  authorities,  who  are  showing  them- 
selves in  hearty  and  hopeful  sympathy  with  the  new 
system. 

Mr.  Dickinson  evidently  had  not  troubled  himself 
either  about  the  literary  form  of  his  annual  address  to 
the  London  County  Council,  or  to  make  it  the  occasion 


for  the  declaration  of  any  particular  principle.  He 
stated  baldly  the  facts  and  left  them  for  any  inference 
one  may  care  to  draw.  The  Council's  debt  is  about 
twenty-three  millions,  five  millions  and  a  half  greater 
than  in  i88g;  the  "dead  burden"  however  is  only 
three  millions  as  two  and  a  half  millions  are  allocated 
to  remunerative  objects.  The  tramway  traffic  in  South 
London  has  been  successful  and  has  earned  during  the 
year  ^42,000  in  relief  of  rates.  Works  involving 
an  expenditure  of  eleven  millions  are  projected.  We 
should  suppose  this  will  somewhat  increase  the  half- 
penny rate  added  since  1889.  But  what  an  absurdity 
to  describe  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  as  the 
most  pressing  of  all  questions,  when  of  the  eleven 
millions  only  one  and  a  half  are  allocated  to  that  ob- 
ject !  There  are  800,000  persons  living  in  overcrowded 
houses,  and  20,000  are  being  annually  ejected,  and  yet 
the  scheme  of  the  Council  does  not  provide  for  the 
accommodation  of  more  than  50,000  persons.  Mr. 
Dickinson  describes  the  hesitation  of  the  Council  in 
making  its  experiments.  It  is  the  normal  timidity  of 
local  authorities,  and  until  the  Government  makes  up  its 
mind  that  this  is  an  Imperial  question  it  will  never  be 
handled  effectively. 

Lord  Reay's  School-Board  statement,  as' is  usual  with 
such  pronouncements,  was  mainly  concerned  with  a 
host  of  statistics  incidental  to  school  problems,  but 
scarcely  touching  on  anything  essentially  educational. 
No  one  could  gather  from  his  speech  what  his  theory  of 
education  was,  while  it  must  have  left  his  hearers  in  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  Lord  Reay  had  any  theory  at  all. 
One  heard  a  great  deal  about  school  places  and  school 
buildings  with  a  mass  of  figures  bearing  on  their  cost 
but  not  a  word  as  to  the  ideal  the  teacher  should  aim 
at,  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  subjects  taught  and  the 
method  of  teaching,  the  character  of  the  books  in  use 
or  the  result  of  the  teaching  on  the  children.  It  is  the 
way  with  School-Board  chairmen,  and  not  least  with 
"progressive"  chairmen,  to  shelter  a  dearth  of  educa- 
tional ideas  behind  a  cloud  of  figures.  But  the  figures 
as  to  the  teachers  have  an  educational  significance.  It- 
appears  that  in  the  schools  under  the  London  Board 
there  are  fifty-four  children  on  the  rolls  to  every  certifi- 
cated teacher.  This  figure  by  itself  should  stop  the 
mouths  of  any  who  are  inclined  to  talk  of  our  Board 
schools  as  over-staffed.  Let  any  one  of  these  try  to 
teach  fifty-four  children  and  he  will  promptly  say  that 
the  labour  is  too  much  for  him.  The  sum  of  ,£1,371,543 
spent  on  teachers'  salaries  is  the  item  in  the  Board's 
expenditure  a  wise  man  will  be  the  least  disposed  to 
carp  at. 

But  on  one  subject  Lord  Reay  was  worse  than  barren  ; 
he  was  disingenuous.  He  so  stated  the  case  as  to  the 
obligation  of  the  Board  to  re-house  the  working  people 
whom  its  clearances  have  displaced  as  to)  leave  the  im- 
pression that  this  was  a  new  burden  imposed  by  this 
Government  on  the  London  School  Board.  That  is  the 
reverse  of  the  truth  ;  the  fact  being  that  the  obligation 
to  re-house  always  lay  on  the  Board,  as  it  always 
should  have  lain,  but  the  Board  contrived  dishonestly 
to  evade  its  obligation  until  its  laches  were  exposed  in 
the  press  and  brought  before  the  attention  of  the 
Government  in  both  Houses.  Very  properly  the  Home 
Office  has  now  compelled  the  Board  to  fulfil  its  obliga- 
tion and  to  make  up  its  arrears  of  the  past.  It  says 
much  for  Lord  Reay's  ideas  of  "  progress  "  that  he  can 
resent  the  enforcement  of  a  provision  calculated  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  overcrowding.  What  thorough- 
ness !  cram  the  child  at  school  by  day  !  overcrowd  him 
at  home  by  night !  Intellect  and  body  destroyed  by  the 
most  rapid  process  ! 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  was  essentially  a  mediaevalist. 
Alike  in  his  chase  of  the  Ballechin  ghosts,  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  Scotch  Home  Rule,  in  his  sympathy  with  the 
Armenian  agitation,  even  in  the  reason  that  prompted 
his  change  of  faith,  he  saw  things  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  crusader.  To  him  the  political  philosophy  alike 
of  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  repulsive — 
therefore  as  a  politician  he  was  an  impossibility.  He 
was  a  prince  of  historical  inquirers,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  his  great  modesty  deprived  the  world  of  the  ideas 
that  he  reserved  for  his  friends.    Of  the  hunting  parties 
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of  Robert  B  ruce's  Queen,  of  the  transformation  in 
Reformation  days  of  the  Westminster  Benedictine 
Monastery  into  a  secular  chapter,  of  the  heraldic  bearings 
on  view  at  Oliver  Cromwell's  funeral,  you  would  from 
hearing  him  speak  believe  that  they  been  recounted  in 
the  "  Morning  Post"  of  the  day.  He  always  read  his 
history  moreover  in  contemporary  authorities. 

A  Roman  Catholic  convert,  he  exhibited  little  en- 
thusiasm for  the  narrower  section  of  his  Church.  He 
subscribed  very  handsomely  to  the  funds  for  the  defence 
of  the  Welsh  Church.  In  fact  he  was  too  good  a 
Mediaevalist  to  be  either  Anglican  or  Ultramontane, 
and  when  he  commenced  his  religious  inquiries,  it  was 
as  likely  as  not  that  he  would  turn  Greek  Orthodox. 
The  two  public  institutions  of  which  he  most  regretted 
the  extinction  was  the  Old  Scotch  Parliament  and  the 
Welsh  Court  of  the  Marches.  The  abolition  of  both  he 
attributed  to  the  anti-nationalism  inherent  in  Whiggery. 
He  unveiled  the  monument  to  Wallace  in  Scotland  and 
he  was  anxious  for  the  Welsh  to  erect  a  monument  to 
their  last  prince  Llewellyn  at  the  ruined  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Cwm  Hir  in  Radnorshire.  Llewellyn  fell  near 
this  place  and  Lord  Bute  believed  that  if  proper  exca- 
vations were  made  in  the  ruins  the  body  would  be  found, 
a  strange  idea  never  taken  up.  He  was  a  most  generous 
subscriber  to  Scotch  and  Welsh  antiquarian  inquiry 
and  the  Keltic  scholar  will  sorely  miss  him  ;  and  like- 
wise (for  a  true  chevalier)  he  accepted  the  duties  of 
rank,  he  was  a  Scotch  Provost  and  a  Mayor  of  Cardiff. 

Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe's  appeal  in  the  "  Times  "  for 
the  sum  of  ,£5,700  to  complete  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Truro  Cathedral  should  not  be  in  vain  if 
there  is  any  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  a 
work  in  the  artistic  and  religious  life  of  the  nation. 
The  sum  of  ,£2,500  would  enable  the  lesser  building 
scheme  to  be  carried  out  ;  but  we  hope  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  raising  the  larger  sum  that  the  temptation 
to  be  content  with  an  imperfect  scheme  will  be  resisted. 
To  "botch"  up  a  building  for  temporary  convenience 
would  be  fatal.  Hurry  above  all  things  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. The  work  has  been  perfectly  carried  out  so  far 
in  the  spirit  of  the  old  cathedral  builders  who  built  for 
all  time.  Rather  than  spoil  their  work  they  waited 
patiently  for  years,  sometimes  for  centuries,  until  it  could 
be  completed  in  accordance  with  the  original  inspira- 
tion. Let  the  Truro  Cathedral  builders  follow  their 
good  example  and  not  succumb  to  the  utilitarianism  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  even  if,  as  is  much  to  be 
desired,  they  obtain  all  they  ask  for. 

Business  in  Stock  Markets  has  shown  no  signs  of 
expansion  during  the  past  week.  The  fall  in  the 
American  Exchange  has  caused  uneasiness  as  to  the 
future  of  the  money  outlook  both  here  and  in  New  York, 
and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  not  only  checking  any 
fresh  business  but  of  lowering  prices,  more  especially 
in  gilt-edged  securities  and  American  rails.  The 
one  active  market  has  been  that  for  West  African 
mining  shares,  and  the  fact  that  the  Ashanti  outbreak 
has  now  been  practically  subdued  and  mining  operations 
have  recommenced  has  led  to  increasing  interest  in 
these  undertakings.  The  Ashanti  Goldfields  Corpora- 
tion jQ\  shares  are  now  quoted  at  24.V  and  so  great  is 
the  confidence  in  the  future  of  this  company  that 
holders  are  unwilling  to  sell  even  at  this  price.  In 
the  Westralian  market  confidence  has  been  com- 
pletely shaken  by  the  latest  circular  issued  by 
the  Hannans  Brownhill  directors  and  consequently 
advantage  is  taken  of  any  rise  by  holders  to  get  rid  of 
their  shares  irrespective  of  intrinsic  value.  Golden 
Horseshoes  fell  { jj  to  11  ,:;fi,  Great  Boulder  Perseverance 
1  to  10] Ivanhoe  £  to  10,  Lake  Views  1 .',  to  n'j!. 
Kaffir  shares  are  lower,  more  from  want  of  business 
than  any  pressure  to  sell.  Rand  Mines  have  fallen  J 
to  41],  East  Rands  £  to  j\,  Goldfields  to  7^  and 
De  Beers  £  to  28$.  The  chief  changes  in  the 
American  market  have  been  a  fall  of  1  in  Atchison 
preference  to  72^,  ii  in  Louisville  73;!,  1  in  Southern 
Pacific  to  33V,  1  in  Milwaukee  at  115J-,  1  in  Unions  at 
59J.  The  changes  in  English  rails  have  been  mostly 
downward,  Dover  A  at  68^  have  fallen  ijf,  Brighton  A 
4  at  '37-  I'1  Home  Government  securities  the 
War  Loan  closed  at  g8j  and  Consols  at  g8g. 


THE  FORTUNATE  MINISTRY. 

NOTHING  helps  a  general  or  an  advocate  so 
much  as  the  reputation  of  good  fortune.  The 
same,  one  would  imagine,  must  apply  to  a  politician 
or  a  government.  The  quality  that  goes  to  make  a 
reputation  to  be  lucky  a  real  factor  in  prosperity  applies 
in  all  three  cases  alike  ;  for  in  all  three  success  depends 
not  on  what  a  man  is  but  on  what  others  think  him 
to  be.  Everyone  knows,  and  the  most  thoughtful 
must  acknowledge,  that  there  are  many  elements  in 
success  of  any  sort  over  which  its  seeker  has  no  kind  of 
control,  and  if  those  elements  have  operated  in  any 
particular  man's  favour,  the  world  concludes  that  be- 
cause these  uncontrollable  though  necessary  elements 
have  gone  in  his  favour  in  the  past,  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future,  and  as  the  multitude  like  to 
be  on  the  winning  side,  they  naturally  gravitate 
towards  him  who  has  been  proved  lucky.  It  was 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  made  Sulla  and 
Cassar  attach  so  much  weight  to  their  reputation  as 
fortune's  favourites.  So  that  we  shall  be  doing  the 
present  Government  a  genuine  service  in  insisting  on 
their  unequalled  fortune.  And  how  extraordinarily 
fortunate  they  have  been  !  In  a  democratic  country 
to  have  been  five  years  in  office  and  after  a  general 
election  to  come  back  again  with  a  majority,  and 
indeed  a  very  large  majority  !  We  do  not  say  that 
they  have  not  deserved  as  much,  but  we  do  say  that 
others  have  deserved  as  much  and  have  not  got  it. 
The  Ministry  have  done  many  things  well  ;  so  had  the 
Conservative  Government  of  1886  92  and  was  rejected. 
We  do  not  know  that  Lord  Salisbury's  second  adminis- 
tration made  any  mistakes  that  could  surpass,  some 
might  say  rival,  the  diplomatic  failure  in  North  China,, 
the  Venezuela  submission  (whose  fruit  is  for  the  future), 
the  Education  Bill  fiasco,  the  Vaccination  surrender. 
Yet  all  these  things  are  excused  in  the  rush  of  Imperial 
emotion.  Could  there  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of 
extraordinary  good  fortune?  It  miy  be  right  that  for 
one  thing  well  and  resolutely  done  many  mistakes 
should  be  condoned  ;  and  in  their  South  African  policy 
the  Government  have  done  well ;  they  have  been  reso- 
lute ;  they  have  known  their  own  minds  ;  they  have  not 
wavered.  But  how  often  is  it  that  things  do  so  turn 
out  ?  More  often  by  far  a  long  record  of  good  service 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  shade  of  a  single  great  mistake. 
And  if  this  Government  had  made  no  mistakes,  had 
been  uniformly  strong,  uniformly  straight,  uniformly 
wise,  not  less  but  more  would  their  approval  by  the 
people  prove  their  unequalled  fortune  ;  tor  do  we  not 
all  know  that  the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong  nor 
the  race  to  the  swift  ?  And  then  what  good  times 
we  have  been  having  !  Lord  Beaconsfield  after  his 
greatest  feat  was  hurled  from  power  in  1880  because 
the  country  had  been  suffering  from  bad  trade.  There 
may  indeed  be  direct  connexion  between  a  government's 
policy  and  the  national  trade  for  the  time  being,  and 
anyone  who  likes  may  claim  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government  made  trade  bad  and  Lord  Salisbury's  made 
it  good.  But  at  any  rate  a  government  cannot  make 
good  and  bad  harvests ;  and  harvests  are  usually  great 
tactors  in  elections. 

And  the  Opposition  ?  The  Opposition  has  proved 
the  coping  stone  to  the  Ministerial  fortune.  Suppose 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  had  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  to  deal  with  instead  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ? 
The  people's  choice  at  a  general  election  may  usually 
be  described  with  considerable  accuracy  as  a  choice 
of  evils,  but  there  generally  is  a  choice.  In  this 
instance  even  that  alternative  was  not  available.  For 
if  any  government  is  better  than  no  government,  and 
we  suppose  it  is,  on  this  occasion  that  was  just  to 
say  that  a  Unionist  government  was  better  than  a 
Liberal  government.  It  was,  wc  suppose,  to  relieve 
the  people  of  the  embarrassment  of  having  no  choice 
that  the  Liberal  Imperialists  came  into  beim;  ;  but  the 
electors  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  them  in  that  light. 
They  seem  in  many  cases  to  have  regarded  a  Liberal 
Imperialist  as  a  desirable  substitute  for  a  Liberal  pure 
arid  simple,  but  not  often  for  a  Conservative  or 
Unionist.  Strange  to  tell,  the  very  newspapers  of 
the  Liberals  seemed  anxious  to  impress  upon  their 
readers  the  impossibility  of  their  winning  the  election, 
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proclaiming  at  the  outset  that  the  most  they  could 
hope  to  do  was  sensibly  to  reduce  the  Government 
majority.  What  amazing  tactics  !  To  send  their 
forces  into  battle  with  the  encouraging  remark  that 
they  may  be  well  pleased  if  they  escape  annihilation. 
It  shows  that  Liberal  decay  and  demoralisation  has 
spread  far  beyond  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  old 
days,  when  the  Liberal  party  was  a  party,  such  a 
mistake  would  have  been  impossible  ;  the  Liberal  press 
simply  would  not  have  been  allowed  thus  to  jeopardise 
the  chances  of  success ;  for,  evil  as  we  believe  it  to 
have  been  as  a  national  force,  as  a  political  machine 
the  "great  united  Liberal  party"  could  but  excite 
admiration.  Such  simplicity  would  have  elicited  the 
deepest  contempt  of  Liberal  party  managers,  for  if  the 
newspapers  could  not  honestly  (we  credit  them  with  all 
honesty)  say  that  they  believed  the  Liberals  would  win, 
how  easy  with  dignity  to  fold  round  them  the  cloak  of 
silence  and  remark  that  they  do  not  indulge  in  political 
meteorology  !  Thus  has  the  Government  been  for- 
tunate in  having  but  bad  electioneers  and  isolated 
groups  of  statesmen  to  fight.  Indeed,  the  Opposition, 
as  Lord  Randolph  said  at  Dartford  in  1880  of  the 
Opposition  of  the  day,  "  is  not  worth  powder  and 
shot."  We  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  triumph  ;  we  wish  the 
Opposition  were  worth  powder  and  shot  ;  it  would  give 
the  Government  better  practice  in  straight  shooting. 
Ycu  cannot  shoot  well  at  nothing,  and  armed  men  who 
cannot  find  the  enemy  are  liable  to  shoot  at  one  another 
— by  accident. 

That  indeed  is  the  only  interest  for  Unionists  now. 
Will  our  re-vivified  Government  shoot  straight  ?  Will 
they  learn  the  lesson  of  the  election  aright  ?  Will  they 
remember  that  the  majority  the  country  has  given  them 
is  an  endorsement  of  a  policy  first,  the  approval  of  a 
Ministry  second  ?  The  people  of  England  were  deter- 
mined that  the  South  African  question  should  be  settled, 
that  the  Boer  difficulty  should  finally  be  removed,  and 
they  had  no  option  but  to  choose  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment to  effect  their  determination.  The  Ministry 
must  believe  and  recognise,  for  it  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  the  country  has  supported  them  more  be- 
cause they  disliked  the  Opposition  than  because  they 
liked  them.  They  must  not  take  this  election  to  be 
a  blank  cheque  of  confidence  ;  it  is  no  approval  of  all 
they  have  done  or  condonation  of  all  they  have  left 
undone.  Further,  it  is  not  forgetfulness  of  their  short- 
comings ;  the  country  was  willing  to  make  excuses, 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  in  its  demands  ;  but  now 
that  they  have  given  a  Unionist  Government  another 
chance,  an  unequalled  chance,  they  will  expect  much, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  expect  much.  The  Ministry 
will  do  well  to  take  the  humblest  possible  view  of 
their  victory  and  regard  it  as  just  an  opportunity  which 
a  singularly  kind  fortune  has  given  them  to  retrieve 
their  past  mistakes.  If  they  approach  their  business 
in  that  spirit,  they  will  avoid  over-confidence,  thus  in 
their  turn  acting  on  their  own  advice  to  the  electors, 
they  will  avoid  insouciant  or  somnolent  indifference,  they 
will  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  their  task.  They  have 
everything  in  their  favour  ;  there  is  every  reason  why 
they  should  prove  a  really  great  administration.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  they  will.  They  can  hardly  go  very 
far  wrong  if  they  appreciate  the  true  lesson  of  this 
election,  which  is,  that  the  country  will  stand  almost 
anything  in  its  public  men  except  weakness.  The 
striking  phenomenon  of  the  election  has  been  its  domina- 
tion by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  merely  to  say  that 
the  people  at  any  cost  will  have  strong  men  to  govern 
them. 


PRELIMINARIES  TO  ARMY  REFORM. 

T  ORD  ROBERTS  will  shortly  be  coming  home  and 
'  it  would  be  well  before  popular  enthusiasm  has 
been  worked  up  to  fever  pitch  on  his  return,  to 
endeavour  to  separate  in  our  minds  the  personality 
of  the  successful  soldier  of  the  immediate  past  and  of 
the  expected  army  reformer  of  the  immediate  future. 
Army  reform  is  by  so  much  the  most  vital  question 
the  country  has  at  this  moment  to  face  that  we  make 
no  apology  for  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  which  we  devoted  an  article  last 


week,  or  even  for  repeating  something  of  what  we  then 
said.  There  is  danger  of  the  imperialist  wave,  carried 
on  irresistibly  by  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war 
and  the  victory  of  the  Government  in  the  election, 
sweeping  away  all  thought  of  the  dangers  and  short 
comings,  which  we  were  all  discussing  so  seriously  in 
the  dark  days  of  January.  Unfortunately,  the  great 
mass  of  the  public,  who  cannot  or  will  not  reason  on 
such  matters,  are  apparently  of  opinion  that  in  the 
simple  taking  over  of  the  duties  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  by  Lord  Roberts  from  Lord  Wolseley,  all  will  be 
settled  forthwith  and  the  army  be  instantly  placed  on 
a  sound  footing.  In  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the 
army  and,  let  us  add,  in  justice  both  to  the  present 
Commander-in-Chief  and  to  Lord  Roberts,  it  is  well  to 
consider  some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
present  undoubtedly  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our 
land  forces  and  the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  remedy 
such  a  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Wyndham  in  his  speech  at  Derby  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  was  plaintive  in  his  apologies  for  the 
insufficiency  of  the  peace  training  of  our  army.  He 
also  incidentally  demonstrated  how  the  army  reforms 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Lord  Wolseley  were 
foreshadowed  by  William  Pitt  so  far  back  as  1804. 
This  linking  of  the  two  names  of  Cardwell  and  Wolseley 
affords  a  ready  explanation  of  much  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  present  Commander-in-Chief.  No  reforms  are 
popular  with  those  upon  whom  the  experiments  of 
reform  are  tried,  and  in  an  army,  where  the  spirit  of 
conservatism  is  and  must  be  predominant,  drastic  re- 
forms on  so-called  "  popular  "  lines  must  ever  be  viewed 
with  intense  aversion  by  the  great  majority.  Some  of 
Mr.  CardwelPs  reforms  were  much  needed  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out  in  defiance  of  every 
feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  army  was  little  short  of 
deplorable.  When  in  1881  Mr.  Childers  consummated 
the  work  commenced  by  Mr.  Cardwell  and  abolished 
the  numbers  of  the  regiments  and  in  his  frantic  en- 
deavour to  level  down  everything  to  a  German  model 
decreed  that  all  regiments  should  be  "territorial,"  the 
final  touch  was  given  to  the  exasperation  of  our 
soldiers.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Lord  Wolseley's  name 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  what  many  good  soldiers 
honestly  viewed  as  the  "  bedevilment "  of  our  priceless 
infantry — the  one  arm  in  which  we  have  ever  excelled 
as  our  victories  have  again  and  again  testified.  The 
backbone  of  our  infantry,  the  regimental  officer,  con- 
ceived an  undying  grudge  against  the  man  who,  so 
far  as  his  knowledge  went,  personified  the  spirit  of 
Cardwell  and  Childers.  That  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
system  evolved  out  of  the  crude  schemes  of  these  two 
worthies  that  we  have  been  able  to  place  some  200,000 
men  in  the  field  in  the  South  African  war  does  not  in 
the  least  alter  the  views  of  the  regimental  officer. 
He  argues  and  with  much  truth  that  we  have  done 
so  despite  many  of  the  paralysing  rules  and  regulations 
of  recent  years  and  that  our  so-called  "Reserve" 
under  the  short-service  system  is  no  reserve  at  all  but 
a  great  mass  of  soldiers  on  furlough,  without  wrhose 
services  no  regiment  can  possibly  take  the  field  and 
whose  absence  in  peace-time  renders  all  "instruction" 
wearisome  and  often  futile.  He  will  go  further  and 
triumphantly  point  out  that  the  only  means  whereby 
we  have  been  enabled  to  raise  sufficient  men  in  our 
recent  emergency  has  been  by  abandoning  the  most 
sacred  of  the  short-service  fetishes.  For  what 
could  be  more  unlike  these  than  the  creation  of  those 
costly  and  ephemeral  productions  the  Royal  Reserve 
Regiments  ? 

We  are  amongst  those  who  believe  that  Lord 
Wolseley  has  ever  been  actuated  by  the  highest  motives 
and  that  his  one  aim  and  object  has  been  to  endeavour 
to  weld  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  men  with  arms 
which  it  amuses  us  to  style  "  our  army"  into  a  work- 
able whole.  That  in  the  process  he  has  over  and  over 
again  given  offence  and  sometimes  unnecessary  offence 
to  many  is  undeniable.  But  to  blame  him  now  for  the 
many  manifest  shortcomings  of  our  army  is  a  scandalous 
injustice.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  from  the 
day  his  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Queen,  no  effort  has  been  spared  by 
sundry  and  many  people,  whom  in  one  way  or  another 
he  had  or  was  supposed  to  have  offended,  to  render  that 
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appointment  of  no  account.  Amongst  these  were 
found  not  only  some  of  the  highest  in  the  land  but 
several  of  those  whom  Lord  Wolseley  himself  had  raised 
to  distinguished  positions  in  the  army.  He  had  some 
years  previously  given  mortal  offence  to  politicians 
whom  he  had  described  in  words  more  trenchant  than 
polite.  Moreover  in  addition  to  the  general  resent- 
ment of  a  large  mass  of  the  army,  who  as  has  been 
mentioned  identified  his  name  with  Cardwell  and 
Childers,  he  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  indefinite 
but  powerful  forces  of  "  society." 

The  outcome  of  all  this  was  that  although  appointed 
by  the  Queen  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  her  army,  he 
never  was  so,  even  in  the  sense  of  his  royal  predecessor. 
For  his  views  and  opinions  on  all  army  matters,  in 
place  of  being  final,  were  merely  reckoned  as  those  ot 
a  man  with  a  vote,  several  of  his  subordinate  officers  at 
the  War  Office  being  granted  equal  voting  power. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  he  was  Chief  but  in  name.  To 
crown  all,  Lord  Lansdowne  too  often  exercised  his  right 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  ignore  and  over-ride 
Lord  Wolseley's  most  solemn  protestations  on  matters 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  army.  To  take  only  one 
solitary  instance  amongst  the  many  which  have  recently 
come  to  light,  how  did  it  come  about  that  our 
artillery  in  South  Africa  was  so  hopelessly  outclassed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  as  to  weight,  range, 
nature  of  projectile,  fuses,  &c,  and  who  is  respon- 
sible for  such  a  monstrous  condition  of  affairs  ?  The 
general  public  naturally  say  that  since  it  all  happened 
under  the  regime  of  Lord  Wolseley,  he  ought  to  have 
seen  to  it.  But  do  they  realise  that  the  most  urgent 
protestations  of  Lord  Wolseley,  even  if  backed  up  by 
his  military  subordinates  or  rather  equals  in  voting 
power,  would  be  null  and  void  before  a  minute  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  the  effect  that  he  saw  no  object  in  the 
proposed  alteration  ?  We  do  not  say  that  this  literally 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  artillery  in  this  war,  albeit 
there  are  ugly  rumours  abroad  to  that  effect,  but  we 
know  that  it  has  happened  in  very  similar  cases  and 
with  deplorable  results  to  the  welfare  of  our  army.  In 
justice  to  Lord  Wolseley,  it  is  imperative  that  a  strong 
Parliamentary  Commission  be  appointed  to  inquire 
exhaustively  into  the  working  of  the  War  Office  during 
the  last  five  years.  Such  a  Commission  must  have 
power  to  call  for  the  production  of  all  minutes  and 
papers  which  have  passed  between  the  Secretary  for 
War  and  the  nominal  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
army.  But  it  is  not  only  in  justice  to  the  present  Com- 
mander-in-Chief that  such  an  inquiry  should  take  place. 
Justice  must  also  be  done  to  Lord  Roberts,  who,  unless 
the  whole  arrangement  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief is  immediately  recast,  will  find  himself 
in  as  impossible  and  helpless  a  position  as  has  Lord 
Wolseley  during  the  last  five  years.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  sorry  reward  to  Lord  Roberts  to  place  him  at  the 
War  Office  without  influence  for  good  or  power  to 
check  abuses,  and  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  a  fractious 
parliamentarian. 


FRENCH  SOCIALISM. 

V\7"HEN  M.  Millerand  joined  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Commerce,  the  dissatis- 
faction was  not  less  amongst  the  ruder  thinkers  of  the 
socialist  party  than  amongst  the  Conservatives  of  all 
classes,  aristocratic  or  bourgeois,  or  the  Nationalists 
who  had  looked  on  the  Socialists  as  an  additional 
instrument  ready  to  their  hands  for  upsetting  the 
Government  of  the  Republic.  The  later  development 
of  socialism  in  France  has  been  similar  to  what  it  has 
been  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  In  both  countries  it 
passed  through  an  earlier  revolutionary  stage.  It  was 
associated  with  a  theory  of  republican  government  which, 
as  an  indispensable  means  to  the  establishment  of  a 
socialist  state  of  society  had,  it  was  supposed,  to  be 
introduced  by  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  previously 
existing  political  order.  When  Uebkneeht  died,  the 
addresses  delivered  in  criticism  or  eulogy  of  him  showed 
German  Socialists  to  be  convinced  that  Liebknecht's 
aims  could  no  longer  be  pursued  by  the  methods  that 
were  popular  in  the  days  when  the  masters  of  Liebknecht 


first  taught  socialism  to  Germany.  Circumstances  in 
Germany  have  never  permitted  the  question  of  method 
to  be  raised  as  it  was  raised  in  France  when  M. 
Millerand  was  admitted  into  the  Cabinet.  M.  Millerand, 
by  his  acceptance  of  ministerial  office  with  the  support 
of  the  more  cultured  members  of  the  socialist  party,  was 
putting  to  the  test  the  doctrine  held  by  them  that  the 
only  fruitful  method  of  accomplishing  a  socialistic  pro- 
gramme is  a  political  opportunism  which  shall  make 
an  ally,  instead  of  an  opponent,  of  the  established 
government.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  effect  would 
not  be  to  split  up  the  Socialists  into  sections  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  to  bring  about  a  calamitous  dis 
union  between  the  brains  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party.  That  result  followed  to  some  extent,  and  the 
period  of  M.  Millerand's  tenure  of  office  has  been 
marked  by  the  efforts  made  to  reconcile  the  extremer 
sections  with  that  represented  by  M.  Millerand  and 
M.  Jaures.  The  fanaticism  of  M.  Guesdes  and  his 
school,  which  was  unable  to  learn  the  lesson  of  failure 
writ  large  on  all  attempts  to  bring  about  reformation 
by  cataclysms,  has  been  defeated,  and  the  decision  of 
the  International  Socialist  Congress,  recognising  the 
wisdom  of  M.  Millerand's  acceptance  of  office,  re- 
lieved him  as  far  as  his  Socialist  allies  are  con- 
cerned from  a  very  embarrassing  position.  If  this 
decision  is  loyally  accepted  by  the  parties  who  were 
opposed  to  what  they  termed  compromise  of  socialist 
principle  by  M.  Millerand's  entrance  into  a  "bourgeois" 
government,  the  advantage  gained  may  be  very  con- 
siderable. The  danger  a  party  incurs  which  has  a 
reform  programme,  and  aims  at  carrying  it  out  by 
violence,  is  of  becoming  the  tool  of  more  powerful  parties 
whose  only  common  aim  with  it  is  to  bring  about  a 
revolution,  and  that  it  will  be  ignored  or  persecuted  when 
once  the  revolution  is  accomplished.  This  was  the 
danger  of  the  French  socialist  party,  if  it  became  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  heterogeneous  party  called 
Nationalist. 

An  overthrow  of  the  republican  government  at  the 
present  moment  would  swamp  socialism.    Not  because 
as  is   often   foolishly  supposed  socialism  implies  re- 
publicanism.   Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth 
nor  is  it  in  the  least  degree  true  that  socialism  neces- 
sarily involves   a   democracy.     The   reason   is  that 
socialism  as  yet  is  only  the  idea  of  a  party  and  not 
the  conviction   of  the  nation.      The   triumph   of  a 
revolution  at   this  moment   would   be   the  triumph 
of  other  than  social  principles.     Hence  the  wisdom 
of  M.  Millerand  and  his  associates  in  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  present  Government,  and  endeavouring 
through  the  daily  action  of  the  State  to  create  a  public 
opinion  in  harmony  with  their  own.    If  time  and  educa- 
tion should  make  it  clear  that,  as  M.  Millerand  said  in 
his  speech  at  Lens,  the  system  of  hired  labour  cannot 
last  for  ever,  and  state  action  is  to  take  the  place  of 
much  of  our  present  competition,  then  it  might  be  found 
that  a  republican  system  of  government,  which  is  the 
political  embodiment  of  individualism,  would  be  the  one 
supreme  obstacle  to  the  establishment   of  the  new 
economical  regime.     The  nation  then  might  give  its 
mandate  for  a  Ca2sarism  either  of  Legitimism  or  of 
Bonapartism.    It  is  very  likely  that  both  M.  Millerand 
and    M.   Jaures   are  men  of  too  much  intelligence 
to    associate    their     economic    opinions    with  any 
specific  theory  of  government.     M.  Jaures  has  made 
the  reasons  for  his  support  of  the  present  Government 
in  France  sufficiently  clear  in  his  very  able  and  eloquent 
writings  and  speeches  ;  but  as  far  as  we  remember  his 
reasons  are  only  what  may  be  termed  temporary  and  of 
expediency.    We  do  not  recall  any  declaration  by  him 
that  he  is  committed  to  republicanism  in  the  absolute 
sense  ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he 
would  play  the  Brutus  to  any  Ca>sar  who  should  intro- 
duce the  new  economic  empire.    In  itself  the  present 
republican  government  perhaps  approaches  less  closely 
to  M.  Jaures5  economic  ideas  than  either  the  monarchy 
or  the  empire.    It  is  a  Government  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  trading  and  middle  capitalist  classes,  who  are  the 
objects  of  the  socialists'  fiercest  denunciations.    He  is 
under  no  delusion  that  republicanism  in  itself  means 
more  possibilities  of  socialism  than  any  other  form  of 
government  and  his  support   of  il  is  only  meantime 
conditioned   by  circumstances   of  temporary  French 
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politics.  In  short  the  French  socialist  party  is  as  capable 
of  maintaining  a  completely  detached  attitude  of 
criticism  towards  the  republic  as  our  Fabians  here  are, 
who,  in  election  manifestoes  and  otherwise,  attack  our 
political  parties  with  fine  disregard  of  the  feelings  of 
the  party  man.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
after  a  time,  when  the  French  Socialists  have  shown 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  lend  themselves  to  the  plans 
of  the  Nationalists  for  the  overthrow  of  the  republic 
that  independently  they  will  show  themselves  as  little 
republican  in  theory  as  the  Fabians  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  Radicals.  It  is  ignorance  of  socialism  in 
this  as  in  many  other  matters  that  has  led  to  the  popu- 
lar assumption  of  a  natural  affinity  between  radicalism 
and  socialism  in  England.  The  extension  of  government 
action  and  control  into  spheres  from  which  radicalism 
would  exclude  them,  involves  necessarily  a  strong 
government  which  republics  are  not,  because  they  are 
the  governmental  form  of  radicalism  designed  to  leave 
individualism  as  unfettered  as  possible.  A  strong 
monarchy  or  an  empire  is  a  much  more  adaptable 
instrument  for  the  purposes  of  socialism,  though  this 
mav  be  a  surprising  statement  to  those  who  only 
conceive  of  socialism  as  anarchism  and  the  negation 
of  all  government. 


WELSH   NONCONFORMITY   AND  POLITICAL 
"  PROTESTANTISM." 

NEITHER  the  better  nor  the  worse  side  of  his 
religion  at  all  inclines  the  Welsh  Nonconformist 
to  the  camp  of  English  political  "Protestantism,"  par- 
ticularly after  the  appearance  made  by  this  precious 
cult  in  Cardiff  last  year.  What  the  political  Welsh 
Dissenter  desires  is  the  abolition  of  the  Erastianism 
which  makes  up  nine-tenths  of  Church  Associa- 
tionists'  religion,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical endowments  in  the  Principality.  Mingled  greed  and 
fanaticism  have  made  these  aspirations  almost  a  religion 
to  the  Welsh  preacher  and  deacon  for  forty  years,  and 
let  a  Parliament  meet  in  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
a  power  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  like  all  political 
Kelts  is  a  born  Parliamentary  tactician,  will  see  that 
the  Welsh  note  is  quickly  honoured  or  that  the 
Harcourt  faction  go  politically  bankrupt.  If  the  Church 
Associationists  flatter  themselves  that  a  sentimental 
Protestantism  will  make  the  Welsh  M.P.'s  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  their  malignancy,  they 
had  best  consult  the  Orange  Lodges  at  Belfast.  During 
two  successive  elections  the  case  of  the  Irish  Noncon- 
formists was  eloquently  put  before  WTelsh  audiences  by 
their  best  speakers  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  Welsh 
Disestablishment,  and  Welsh  preachers  and  deacons 
worked  and  won  a  bigger  majority  from  Wales  for 
Home  Rule  than  Ireland  herself  could  boast.  And  yet 
the  professional  English  Protestants  fancy  that  the  tithe 
rioters  will  forego  the  dream  for  which  they  have 
broken  the  law  and  for  which  they  would  have 
surrendered  Ireland  to  Mr.  Parnell,  until  such  time  as 
the  internal  fittings  of  London  and  Cardiff  churches 
shall  have  been  altered  so  as  to  suit  the  tastes  of  Lady 
Wimborne  and  Lord  Portsmouth,  that  last  recruit  of 
Liberalism  !  But  even  were  the  two  parties  not  divided 
by  two  irreconcilable  fanaticisms,  the  Welsh  Dis- 
senter, to  his  credit  be  it  said,  is  far  too  intel- 
lectual and  in  a  sense  far  too  religious  a  man 
not  to  regard  the  stupidities  and  indecencies  of  the 
"Protestant  campaign"  with  loathing  and  contempt, 
whenever  he  gets  the  chance  of  seeing  them  first  hand. 
This  fact  the  Cardiff  fiasco  of  last  year  demonstrated  to 
the  world.  The  "  Protestant"  leaders  invited  the  local 
preacher  to  their  feast  of  Orange  intolerance,  and 
(like  the  loyal  Churchmen  that  they  are)  billed  the 
bitterest  of  all  the  Welsh  Dissenting  members  to  support 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  the  freedom 
of  religious  opinion.  The  preacher,  whose  reading 
was  not  confined  to  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs  "  and 
tracts  on  the  confessional,  eulogised  Canon  Gore, 
spoke  out  for  religious  tolerance  and  told  his  hearers 
that  Orangeism  was  the  negation  of  Protestantism. 
Subsequently  he  has  commented  on  his  hosts  as  the 
narrowest  of  the  narrow.  The  dissenting  member 
came  not,  refusing  to  sacrifice  the  first  principle  of 


Nonconformity  for  the  pleasure  of  sitting  side  by  side 
with  a  Baroness.  Thereby  he  did  no  more  than  his 
duty,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  read  a  needed  lesson 
in  propriety  to  such  prelates  as  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
It  is  further  to  his  honour  that  he  walked  out  of  the 
House  when  the  **  Discipline "  Bill  came  on  for  the 
second  reading  vote. 

The  reluctance  of  the  best  and  strongest  elements  in 
Wales  to  take  up  the  cause  of  an  ignorant  and 
reactionary  bigotry  is  easily  explicable,  when  the  recent 
religious  history  of  their  Nonconformity  is  considered. 
The  age  of  revivalism  is  past  ;  but  a  large  section 
of  the  Welsh  people  retain  their  interest  in  theology 
and  the  work  of  the  two  Dr.  Edwards  of  Bala,  the 
greatest  Welsh  theologians  of  the  century,  has  been 
to  give  to  the  Welsh  Nonconformist  pulpit  a  liberal 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  orthodox  tone.  At  a  time 
when  the  English  clergyman  of  the  Church  Association 
stamp  is  still  occupied  with  "No  Popery"  tracts  and 
with  championing  verbal  inspiration,  the  Welsh  Non- 
conformist minister  is  rather  interested  in  Martensen  or 
Hegel.  The  Edwards  of  Bala  were  always  rather 
followers  of  Hooker  than  of  Calvin,  and  the  late  Dr. 
T.  C.  Edwards  in  his  latest  book  enumerates  some  pro- 
positions which  would  inevitably  cause  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  cry  "Jesuit." 

No  doubt  there  is  much  in  Welsh  sectarianism  that  is 
narrow  and  intolerant  ;  but  save  when  tithes  and  endow- 
ments are  concerned,  its  press  and  pulpit  compare  very 
favourably  with  those  of  English  professional  Pro- 
testantism. Welsh  Nonconformity  in  the  theological 
and  national  colleges  is  at  least  a  movement  that  makes 
for  culture  and  development.  In  the  end  we  believe 
that  to  educated  Welsh  Dissenters,  who  adhere  to  their 
denominations  from  a  feeling  of  loyalty  for  past  services 
rather  than  from  any  deeper  conviction,  the  attraction 
of  the  Liberal  Catholic  element  in  Anglicanism  will 
prove-irresistible,  and  when  they  are  (to  quote  the  words 
of  their  veteran  preacher)  in  the  old  nest,  they  will  give 
to  the  Church  of  England  at  once  a  more  liberal  and  at 
the  same  time  a  more  orthodox  Protestant  element 
(using  the  much-abused  word  in  its  best  sense)  than 
it  at  present  possesses. 


ENGLISH    RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 
IX. — The  South-Eastern  and  Chatham. 

THE  amalgamation  of  the  South-Eastern  and 
Chatham  Companies  has  taken  place  so  recently 
that  at  first  sight  it  would  perhaps  have  seemed  more 
reasonable  to  treat  each  of  them  separately,  but  as  these 
railways  are  henceforth  to  be  administered  as  one,  and 
year  by  year  the  fusion  will  be  more  complete,  it  will  be 
convenient  here  to  review  them  together  as  a  whole. 
Of  the  two  systems  which  make  up  the  joint  line  the 
South-Eastern  is  by  far  the  older.  Its  original  Act  was 
obtained  so  long  ago  as  1836,  and  two  of  the  smaller 
concerns  which  it  absorbed,  the  Canterbury  and  Whit- 
stable  opened  in  1830  and  the  London  and  Greenwich 
opened  in  1838,  were  amongst  the  earliest  railways 
ever  constructed  anywhere.  At  first  the  South-Eastern 
had  no  direct  access  to  London  but  worked  its  Dover 
trains  from  London  as  far  out  as  Redhill  over  the  track 
in  which  it  had,  and  still  has,  a  joint  interest  with  the 
Brighton  Company.  The  section  between  Redhill  and 
Dover  was  opened  in  1844  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  for  nearly  fifty  miles  east  of  the  former  station 
it  is  practically  without  a  curve  and  offers  splendid 
facilities  for  fast  express  running  ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that,  however  convenient  for  passengers 
from  Reading  and  the  West,  as  a  trunk  railway  between 
London  and  Dover  the  route  is  far  too  circuitous  ;  and 
this  fact  coupled  with  the  difficulty  of  fitting  in  their 
trains  for  the  first  twenty  miles  with  those  of  another 
company  soon  induced  the  directors  to  cast  about  for 
some  other  more  satisfactory  exit  from  the  Metropolis. 
Many  schemes  came  up  for  consideration.  Nothing 
however  was  actually  done  for  several  years,  until  the 
opening  of  the  rival  Chatham  and  Dover  line  made  it 
absolutely  imperative  that  a  shorter  and  better  route 
should  be  obtained  ;  and  then  the  present  main  line 
vi&  Chislehurst  and  Sevenoaks  was  laid  out  and  the 
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old  Redhill  line  abandoned  for  fast  traffic  altogether. 
The  gradients  on  this  new  section  are  severe  but  the 
distance  saved  is  nearly  thirteen  miles  ;  and  the  South- 
Eastern  had  it  entirely  under  its  own  control,  so  that 
the  relief  gained  was  well  worth  the  cost.  The  branch 
north  from  Ashford  to  Ramsgate  and  Margate  was 
opened  in  1846,  and  that  running  from  Ashford  in  the 
opposite  direction,  to  Hastings,  in  1851.  In  1852  the 
direct  line  to  St.  Leonards  via  Tunbridge  Wells  was 
brought  into  use  ;  seven  years  later  the  boat  trains  for 
the  first  time  commenced  to  run  on  to  the  Admiralty 
pier  at  Dover  ;  in  1865  came  the  very  important  ex- 
tension northwards  across  the  river  from  London 
Bridge  to  Cannon  Street  and  Charing  Cross  ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  completion  in  1868  of  the  present 
main  line  via  Chislehurst.  From  that  period  the  system 
may  be  said  to  have  been  full  grown  ;  though  there  have 
been  one  or  two  considerable  branches  built  since, 
notably  that  to  Rochester  and  Chatham  in  1892.  The 
Chatham  and  Dover  originated  as  a  small  country  line. 
The  first  length,  called  the  East  Kent  Railway,  was 
opened  from  Strood  to  Canterbury  in  1853  and  in  1859 
was  prolonged  from  Canterbury  to  Dover.  Then  came 
a  western  extension  to  Bickley,  and  finally  an  entrance 
into  London,  the  various  works  in  connexion  with 
which  were  enormously  expensive  and  were  only  com- 
pleted by  the  erection  of  St.  Paul's  station  so  recently 
as  1886. 

Like  the  South- Western  and  the  Brighton  the 
amalgamated  company  derives  its  revenue  chiefly  from 
passenger  traffic,  for  obtaining  which  it  is  in  a  peculiarly 
favourable  position.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  London  on  both  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
routes  are  populous  suburbs,  beyond  which  comes  some 
of  the  most  attractive  residential  country  in  the  home 
counties  ;  while  a  coast  line  stretching  from  Gravesend 
round  the  Foreland  and  away  down  Channel  as  far  as 
S.  Leonards  provides  a  seaside  traffic  which  is  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion.  Moreover  the  South-Eastern 
and  Chatham  is  in  possession  of  the  shortest  sea  route 
between  England  and  the  Continent  and  has  the  sole 
control  in  this  country  of  no  less  than  three  of  the  seven 
remaining  Channel  services  so  that  its  opportunities  for 
attracting  long-distance  travellers  are  unique.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  spite  of  starting  with  these 
great  advantages  the  line  has  failed,  more  conspicuously 
than  any  other,  to  earn  the  goodwill  of  those  who  use 
it,  and  none  of  its  sources  of  traffic  have  ever  been 
properly  developed.  The  suburban  services  are  irregular, 
in  times  of  fog  hopelessly  so  ;  the  seaside  trains  with 
few  exceptions  are  slow — compare  Philadelphia  to 
Atlantic  City,  Manchester  to  Southport,  or  Leeds  to 
Scarborough — and  on  the  Continental  boat  trains  the 
fares  charged  are  amongst  the  highest  in  the  world 
and  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  the  accommodation 
provided. 

For  many  years  before  the  amalgamation  was  effected 
the  South-Eastern  and  the  Chatham  Companies  had 
carried  on  against  one  another  the  bitterest  competi- 
tion.   But  this  competition  did  not  have  the  effect, 
which  might  have  been  expected  and  would  have  been 
most  welcome,  of  making  either  of  the  rivals  endeavour 
to  attract  passengers  from  the  other  by  offering  a  fast, 
cheap,  and  punctual  service.     On  the  contrary  the 
interests  of  travellers  were  everywhere  neglected  and 
money  which  might  have  been  well  spent  in  either  case 
in  bringing  the  line  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  was 
wasted  in  the  construction  of  branch  lines  into  districts 
in  which  the  other  company  was  already  established  ; 
districts  the  traffic  of  which  was  barely  able  to  support 
one  railway  and  out  of  which  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  two  should  make  a  decent  living,  even  if  worked 
with  the  enterprise  which  in  the  county  of  Kent  has 
always  been  lacking.    Still  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  improve.    The  coaching 
stock  of  both  companies  was  far  below  the  standard 
prevailing  on  the  northern  railways  and  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  Chatham  line  prevented  any 
extensive  renewals  on  that  system,  but  the  South- 
Eastern    began    long    ago    to    build   a   number  of 
modern   carriages  and  in   particular  constructed  for 
the   Folkestone   and    Hastings   services  respectively 
trains  offering  even  for  third-class  travellers  accom- 
modation equal  to  that  given  in  any  other  part  of  the 


kingdom.  The  Chatham  Company,  however,  though 
apparently  unable  to  do  much  to  make  easier  the  lot  of 
its  land  passengers,  had  for  twenty  years  before  the 
amalgamation  took  place  been  spending  money  in 
building  up  a  fleet  of  splendid  steamers  to  run  between 
Dover  and  Calais  in  place  of  the  ancient  little  "  Petrel  " 
and  her  sisters.  In  1878  came  the  much-talked-of 
experiment  the  twin  "  Calais-Douvres  ;  "  in  1882  the 
"Invicta"  was  at  work,  to  be  followed  in  due  time 
by  the  "Victoria,"  "Empress,"  and  new  "Calais- 
Douvres  ;  "  in  1896  the  "  Dover,"  "  Calais,"  and  "  Lord 
Warden  "  were  added,  and  the  old  boats  completely 
disappeared,  so  that  when  the  joint  committee  took 
over  the  service  the  work  being  done  on  the  Channel 
by  the  Chatham  Company  was  exceedingly  good. 

When  the  energies  of  the  two  lines  were  no  longer 
to  be  wasted  in  efforts  to  do  one  another  harm,  there 
came  the  prospect  of  great  improvements  in  the  actual 
railway  service.  So  far  however  the  prospect  remains 
a  prospect.  The  primary  reason  why  the  traffic  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  was  never  encouraged 
to  grow  was  that  the  lines  and  stations  could  not, 
owing  to  their  small  dimensions,  deal  properly  with 
that  which  already  existed ;  and  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  widenings 
and  extensions  is  now  in  hand.  The  new  station 
recently  finished  at  London  Bridge  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  department  dealing  exclusively  with  local  traffic  ; 
a  new  station  is  approaching  completion  at  Waterloo 
Junction  ;  the  accommodation  at  Charing  Cross  is  to  be 
greatly  extended  ;  the  suburban  district  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  as  far  out  as  Orpington  and  great 
improvements,  including  the  doubling  of  Chislehurst 
Tunnel,  are  to  be  carried  out  accordingly  between 
London  and  that  point  ;  many  new  carriages  have  been 
ordered  and  the  whole  of  the  passenger  stock  is  to  be 
lighted  by  electricity  ;  and  a  larger  and  better  type  of 
engine  has  been  put  in  hand.  A  new  junction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  two  main  lines  at  Chislehurst,  those 
at  Sevenoaks  and  Ashford  have  been  opened  up,  and 
the  interchange  of  trains  between  the  formerly  distinct 
districts  which  thus  becomes  possible  will  afford  a  much 
appreciated  convenience.  Some  of  these  and  other 
improvements  had  been  decided  upon  before  the  amal- 
gamation took  place,  and  when  all  the  details  are 
finished  we  may  hope  that  the  bad  repute  which  each 
company  earned  during  its  separate  existence  will  be 
forgotten.  As  to  when  they  will  be  finished  it  were 
rash  to  prophesy. 

Of  the  various  services  there  are  few  which  call  for 
particular  mention,  though  some  of  the  seaside  expresses, 
notably  those  from  Charing  Cross  to  Folkestone  and 
S.  Paul's  to  Margate  in  the  evening,  are  creditable 
enough.  In  1880  the  boat  expresses  by  both  the  South- 
Eastern  and  the  Chatham  lines  were  amongst  the  best 
in  the  kingdom,  but  the  time  taken  by  the  fastest  train 
between  Victoria  and  Dover  Pier  is  exactly  the  same 
now  as  it  was  then,  and  between  Charing  Cross  and 
Dover  the  interval  of  twenty  years  so  fruitful  in 
improvements  elsewhere  has  produced  an  accelera- 
tion that  is  hardly  perceptible  ;  while  on  both  routes 
the  old  system  still  prevails  of  excluding  third-class 
passengers  and  charging  express  fares.  The  stagna- 
tion in  these  services  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  wonderful  progress  made  by  the  French  company 
which  carries  the  traffic  on  from  Calais.  Hampered 
though  our  engineers  may  be  by  the  small  dimensions 
of  tunnels  and  stations  and  the  comparative  lightness 
of  the  permanent  way  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  considerable  margin 
for  improvement  still  in  hand. 

A  word  must  be  added  with  reference  to  the  Channel 
service  between  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  which  was 
commenced  by  the  South-Eastern  Company  in  1845. 
With  the  building  of  the  "  Albert  Victor  "  and  "  Louise 
Dagmar  "  twenty  years  ago  this  route  became  possessed 
of  the  finest  steamers  then  connecting  England  with 
the  Continent,  but  the  fact  that  until  1885  the  service 
was  a  tidal  one  prevented  the  full  development  of  which 
it  was  capable.  It  was  suggested  that  as  a  result  of 
the  amalgamation  the  port  of  Folkestone  would  bo 
abandoned  and  all  the  boat  traffic  on  this  side  of  the 
water  concentrated  at  Dover,  but  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case  the  service  seems  more  firmly  established  than 
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ever.  The  third-class  afternoon  express  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  with  three  fine  new  ships  at  work  making 
the  crossing  nearly  as  short  as  that  via  Calais  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  popularity  of  this  route  should  not 
greatly  increase. 

*#*  Next  week's  article  in  this  series  "will  be  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 


CONVERSATIONAL  ARGUMENT. 

ANYONE,  not  a  politician,  who  was  sitting  at 
dinner  by  a  Prime  Minister,  would  show  very 
little  knowledge  of  Prime  Ministers  and  of  the  world,  if 
he  or  she  should  insist  on  talking  to  him  about  politics. 
Nor  is  it  only  Prime  Ministers  who  resent  the  conversa- 
tional supposition  that  they  are  only  interested  in,  and 
only  willing  to  talk  about,  some  particular  subject  or 
pursuit  with  which  their  names  are  notoriously  identi- 
fied. There  is  a  story  told  of  a  well-known  gentleman 
farmer,  eminent  as  a  breeder  of  horses,  who  constantly 
met  in  the  hunting-field  a  celebrated  Hebrew  baron. 
"  Good  morning — good  morning,"  the  baron  would  in- 
variably say  to  him,  "  have  you  anything  remarkable  in 
the  way  of  horses  to  sell  ?  "  The  gentleman  farmer,  for 
a  time,  bore  this  greeting  with  equanimity,  but  his 
patience  at  last  deserted  him  ;  and  he  said  to  the  baron, 
"  Now  why  do  you  always  ask  me  that?  What  would 
you  think  if,  whenever  I  saw  you,  I  asked  you  if  you 
had  anything  remarkable  in  the  way  of  old  clothes  to 
sell  ?  "  This  dislike,  which  is  so  often  shown  by  men, 
to  talking  about  what  is  supposed  to  be  their  own 
particular  subject,  is,  in  different  cases,  due  to  different 
causes.  The  dislike  of  a  Prime  Minister  to  talking 
politics  with  a  chance  acquaintance  is  partly  due  no 
doubt  to  a  cause  which  is  quite  peculiar.  His  lips  are 
sealed  by  the  exceptional  responsibility  of  his  position. 
But  apart  from  his  exceptional  position,  the  strain 
of  political  life  is  such  that,  whenever  he  has  leisure  to 
mix  in  ordinary  society,  his  desire  is  to  escape  from  the 
questions  with  which  his  mind  has  been  forced  to 
occupy  itself,  not  to  be  confronted  with  them  again  in 
confused  and  fragmentary  forms.  And  this  is  the 
secret  of  the  dislike  of  a  great  number  of  men  to  dis- 
cussing in  ordinary  society  the  pursuits  in  which  they 
are  mainly  occupied.  Some  men,  again,  entertain  the 
same  dislike  because  they  look  on  their  special  pursuits 
with  a  feeling  of  false  shame,  feeling  them  to  be  in 
some  way  inferior  to  their  social  position.  Others 
entertain  this  dislike  for  a  precisely  opposite  reason. 
They  fear  that  their  social  position  may  be  thought  to 
depend  solely  on  their  pursuits,  and  are  anxious  to 
show  that  it  rests  on  a  wider  basis  ;  whilst  amongst 
men  of  all  classes  the  feeling  is  not  uncommon  that  to 
talk  much  about  their  own  pursuits  in  society  is  a  sign 
that  outside  their  pursuits  they  have  little  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  that,  although  they  may  be  men  of 
eminence,  they  are  not  men  of  the  world. 

This  shrinking  of  men  from  discussing  the  very  sub- 
jects with  regard  to  which  their  opinions  are  most 
valuable  is  to  a  certain  extent  justified  by  its  results  on 
general  conversation.  A  dinner  party  would  be  pro- 
bably a  not  very  exhilarating  entertainment,  at  which  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lectured  the  guests  on 
taxation,  a  philosopher  discussed  the  nature  of  our 
ideas  of  space  and  time,  and  an  owner  of  racehorses 
responded  to  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher  by  com- 
paring the  methods  and  merits  of  Sloan,  Jones,  and 
Archer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  great 
justice  that  on  many  occasions  conversation  must 
necessarily  suffer,  if  those  who  take  part  in  it  avoid  by 
common  consent  every  subject  with  regard  to  which  they 
are  specially  well  informed  ;  and  if  each  makes  a  point 
of  saying  nothing  about  anything,  unless  he  knows  no 
more  about  it  than  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
pany. Many  friends,  for  example,  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Browning  deplored  the  fact  that  in  society  he 
would  never  discuss  poetry,  and  that,  instead  of  throw- 
ing light  on  the  mystery  of  the  meaning  of  Sordello, 
he  would  be  eloquent  on  the  adventures  of  the  train  of 
some  lady  at  the  last  drawing-room.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  we  fear,  not  to  be  denied  that  Macaulay, 
who  would  talk  about  nothing  but  his^own  particular 


subjects,  was,  though  those  subjects  were  perfectly 
amazing  in  their  variety,  not  infrequently  a  conversa- 
tional bore — so  much  so,  that  Lady  Holland,  would,  on 
behalf  of  her  guests,  say  "  Macaulay,  stop — we've  had 
quite  enough  of  that." 

Our  estimate  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
kinds  of  conversation — that  in  which  people  avoid, 
and  that  in  which  they  expatiate  on,  their  own 
special  subjects — will  possibly  be  said,  by  a  great 
many  people,  to  turn  on  a  question  which  is  very 
simple  in  its  character.  What  do  we  consider  the 
true  object  of  conversation  to  be?  Do  we  regard, 
it  merely  as  a  form  of  distraction  and  amusement? 
Do  we  regard  it  as  a  vehicle  of  information  about 
other  individuals  ?  Or  do  we  regard  it  as  a  vehicle  of 
information  about  things  and  subjects  ?  If  we  are 
frivolous  enough  to  regard  it  in  either  of  the  two 
former  lights  we  shall  naturally  resent  being  victim- 
ised by  lecturing  or  argumentative  specialists  :  but  if 
we  look  on  it  in  the  latter — if  we  think  that  the 
highest  aim  of  conversation  is  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge,  or  the  claering  of  our  intellectual  ideas 
■ — then  we  shall  feel  that  a  valuable  opportunity  has 
been  wasted,  whenever  men  who  have  a  right  to  speak 
authoritatively  about  serious  subjects  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion of  these,  and  confine  themselves  to  an  inter- 
change of  trivialities.  Many  people  will  regard  this 
as  a  clear  statement  of  the  whole  point  at  issue.  For 
our  own  part,  however,  we  venture  entirely  to  disagree 
with  this  view.  Even  granting  that  ideally  the  highest 
aim  of  conversation  is  to  elicit  the  highest  wisdom  of  the 
wisest  men  who  take  part  in  it,  we  desire  to  point  out 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  how  far  conversation 
can  actually  subserve  this  end.  It  may  do  so  some- 
times ;  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  conversational 
argument  with  regard  to  serious  subjects,  even 
amongst  people  who  have  given  to  them  much  thought 
and  study,  is  calculated  to  confuse  rather  than  to 
clarify  the  ideas,  both  of  themselves  and  of  those  who 
listen  to  them.  The  advocates  of  serious  conversation 
will,  we  fear,  receive  this  opinion  with  horror.  But 
let  them  only  have  patience  enough  to  understand  our 
reasons  for  holding  it  :  and  they  will  see  that  we  are, 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  phrase,  "  on  the  side  of  the 
angels  "  after  all.  We  question  the  value  in  conversa- 
tion of  argument  about  serious  subjects,  not  because 
the  subjects  do  harm  to  the  conversation,  but  because 
conversation  is  prejudicial  to  the  clearness  of  our  ideas 
about  the  subjects. 

Anyone  who  has  had  much  experience  of  public 
political  meetings  must  have  noticed  how  little  of  the 
effect,  which  interruptions  and  hostile  questions  have  on 
the  impressions  produced  by  the  principal  speaker, 
depends  upon  what  is  really  the  value  of  his  main 
argument  or  of  the  answers  which,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  he  gives  to  those  who  object  to  it.  A  question 
which  is  wholly  irrelevant,  an  objection  which  in  reality 
is  no  objection  at  all,  is  often  sufficient  to  break  the 
thread  of  a  speech  which  has  all  the  forces  of  fact  and 
reason  at  the  back  of  it,  and  elicits  a  reply  from  the 
speaker  so  halting  and  feeble  as  to  produce  the  idea 
that  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  speaker,  whose  argument  is  wholly  fallacious, 
will  often  by  presence  of  mind  and  an  exercise  of 
verbal  adroitness,  seem  to  dispose  of  an  objection 
which  is  in  reality  fatal.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
happens  in  argumentative  conversation.  The  quality 
which  plays  in  it  the  most  important  part  is  presence 
of  mind,  not  correctness  of  reasoning.  The  disputant 
who  is  most  likely  to  convince  those  who  are  listening 
to  him  is  not  the  one  who  has  the  strongest  arguments 
in  his  possession  ;  but  the  one  who  can  put  his  hand  on 
such  arguments  as  he  possesses,  most  quickly.  In 
other  words  an  issue  which  is  essentially  general  and 
impersonal  is  lost  in,  or  is  at  all  events  obscured  by,  an 
accidental  conflict  of  personalities.  The  result  is  that 
serious  conversational  argument,  instead  of  enlightening 
those  who  have  listened  to  it,  often  leaves  them  at  the 
end  more  confused  than  they  were  before  ;  or  perhaps 
converts  them  from  a  confused  belief  in  some  truth  to 
a  definite  belief  in  some  opposite  falsehood.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  listeners  who  suffer  in  this  way.  The 
principal  sufferers  are  often  the  disputants  themselves. 
The  moment  they  begin  to  enforce  on  each  other  their 
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divergent  views,  one  or  other,  or  perhaps  each  of  them, 
feels  that,  instead  of  expressing  what  he  means,  he  is 
constantly — he  cannot  tell  why — saying  something  or 
other  that  he  does  not  mean.  He  finds  himself,  not  by 
the  force  of  his  opponent's  logic,  but  simply  and  solely 
by  the  accidents  and  surprises  of  conversation,  pushed 
from  the  logical  rocks  on  which  he  really  bases  his  posi- 
tion, and  endeavouring  to  maintain  it  by  means  of 
some  chance  support,  which  he  catches  at  in  his  haste, 
without  attempting  to  test  it,  or  which,  in  his  calmer 
moments,  he  has  tested  and  rejected  already.  Or 
again,  by  accident,  he  hears  himself  admitting  some- 
thing which,  the  moment  he  examines  his  convictions, 
he  is  aware  that  he  strenuously  denies.  This  admission 
is  at  once  seized  on  by  his  adversary  ;  and  he  must 
either  submit  to  having  it  used  against  him,  or  else  he 
pleads  that  on  second  thoughts  he  retracts  it.  If  he 
does  not  retract  it,  the  probability  is  that  his  whole 
case  will  seem  to  fall  to  the  ground.  If  he  does  retract 
it,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  exhibit  himself  as  a 
person  who  does  not  know  his  own  mind,  and  has  no 
right  to  an  opinion  about  the  matter  at  issue  at  all. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  by  the  time  the 
argument  is  ended,  he  may  be  reduced  to  thinking  the 
same  thing  of  himself ;  and  yet  all  the  while  in  reality 
he  may  be  a  complete  master  of  his  subject ;  and  his 
opponent  may  not  have  had  a  logical  leg  to  stand 
upon. 

The  explanation  of  this  frequent  uselessness  of  con- 
versational argument  is  simple.  Let  anyone  who  has 
thought  profoundly  on  a  difficult  question  endeavour 
to  set  forth  his  conclusions  in  a  book,  which  shall  con- 
vince the  doubtful  ;  and  he  will  find  that  the  main,  the 
characteristic  difficulty  of  his  task,  consists  in  fixing 
the  reasonings  by  which  he  has  reached  his  conclusions, 
in  keeping  them  arranged  in  that  precise  and  easily 
disturbed  order,  which  can  alone  render  them  perfectly 
clear  even  to  himself,  and  in  so  presenting  them  to  his 
readers  that  they  shall  be  forced  to  see  their  connexion. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  what  a  man  cannot  do  in 
writing,  without  months  or  perhaps  years  of  labour, 
without  daily  slips  both  of  thought  and  language,  and 
daily  careful  correction,  he  cannot  do  at  a  moment's 
notice  in  conversation,  when  disturbing  elements  make 
mistakes  in  expression  unavoidable,  and  when  correct- 
ing a  mistake  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  listen  to 
him,  more  damaging  to  his  case  than  the  actual  mistake 
itself.  Some  subjects  no  doubt  are  much  fitter  for  con- 
versational argument  than  others.  Questions  of  fact  and 
experience  are  fitter  for  it  than  questions  of  elusive 
theory.  And  yet  in  conversational  argument  men  are 
often  betrayed  into  mis-stating  facts,  and  especially 
figures,  which  they  have  themselves  accurately  col- 
lected, collated,  verified,  and  recorded,  but  which 
they  cannot  carry  about  with  them,  as  though  their 
memory  were  a  kind  of  blue-book.  We  are  very  far 
from  saying  that  conversational  argument  is  not,  in 
certain  respects,  a  valuable  species  of  conversation  ;  but 
it  generally  throws  far  more  light  on  the  nature  of  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  it  than  it  does  on  the  debated 
question  which  has  ostensibly  formed  the  subject  of  it. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

DAIRY  farming  not  only  brings  profit  to  the  sorely 
tried  class  who  once  were  the  backbone  of 
English  prosperity,  but  it  deeply  concerns  the  physical 
health  of  the  community.  The  British  farmer  was  pro- 
verbially slow  to  move  :  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
his  conservative  prejudices  are  yielding  to  the  stern 
teaching  of  adversity.  In  the  good  old  times  he 
worked  on  the  traditional  lines  and  pinned  his  faith 
to  corn  and  cattle.  Corn  has  failed  him,  but  he  is 
turning  cattle  to  account  in  ways  of  which  his  ancestors 
never  dreamed.  Moreover  a  new  generation  has  been 
springing  up,  and  fresh  blood  has  been  introduced  in 
the  farm  home  as  in  the  stockyard  and  enterprise  is  the 
note  of  the  age.  Formerly  the  dairy  contributed  but 
little  towards  the  rent  :  at  best  it  furnished  pin-money 
for  the  farmer's  wife,  and  for  one  Mrs.  Poyser  who 
looked  carefully  to  the  scouring  of  the  milk-pails,  there 
were  a  score  of  careless  slatterns.  The  waste  of  milk 
was  lamentable  :  after  the  making  of  a  certain  number 


of  inferior  cheeses,  it  was  given  in  bucketfuls  to  the  hogs- 
or  even  poured  out  into  the  drain.  It  is  true  that  a 
couple  of  generations  ago  the  waste  was  often  unavoid- 
able, though  more  thought  might  have  been  given  to  the 
labourers.  In  the  remoter  districts  there  was  no  local 
market  and  butter  was  a  drug.  We  see  the  price  it 
used  to  fetch  in  the  notes  of  agricultural  tourists 
like  Young  and  Cobbett.  It  was  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  manufacturing  cities  which  created  a  new 
demand,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  railway 
system  which  supplied  the  means  of  satisfying  it.  Now 
we  begin  to  gauge  the  results  by  the  successful  shows 
of  the  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  at  Islington.  The 
cattle  on  exhibition  have  doubled  in  six  years,  and  the 
exhibitors  court  examination  on  the  milking  tests  from 
which  they  formerly  shrank  with  natural  reluctance. 

The  exhibition  is  significant  of  a  recent  revolution. 
Formerly  the  farmers,  if  they  ever  gave  a  thought  to 
the  matter,  knew  that  their  dairies  would  not  bear 
inspection,  and  even  in  the  earlier  shows,  not  a  few 
were  desirous  to  keep  details  in  the  dark.  Now  under 
the  spur  of  keen  competition,  the  leading  dairymen  court 
publicity,  and  throw  open  their  establishments  to  the 
inspection  of  customers.  For  their  own  sakes  they 
have  been  paying  the  closest  attention  to  the  classes  of 
animals  that  yield  the  best  returns.  They  are  no 
longer  content  with  the  scratch  herds,  which  got  their 
living  on  rough  pastures  through  the  summer,  and  were 
wintered  on  strong  roots  that  scented  the  milk.  The 
shorthorns,  the  Jerseys  and  the  Guernseys  at  Islington 
are  a  sight  to  behold,  and  they  are  fair  representatives  of 
the  general  herds.  If  the  up-to-date  dairyman  is  to  make 
a  handsome  profit,  he  must  not  grudge  his  outlay. 
He  goes  in  for  pedigree  animals  :  he  seldom  keeps  a 
cow  beyond  the  age  of  four  or  five,  and  then  he  has 
fed  and  fattened  her  so  well,  that  she  often  fetches 
her  original  price.  He  turns  her  out  to  graze  in  old 
pasturage,  well  sheltered,  and  above  all  he  sees  that 
she  is  supplied  with  abundance  of  pure  water.  And 
on  a  first-class  dairy-farm  everything  goes  forward  in 
something  like  clockwork  :  the  cows  are  never  kept 
waiting  to  be  milked  ;  the  scientist  and  the  chemist  are 
sleeping  partners  in  the  concern  :  and  on  the  slightest 
symptom  of  sickness,  the  doctor  is  immediately  called 
in.  That  last  is  the  most  important  point.  We  can 
hardly  realise  now  that  in  days  before  the  railways, 
the  metropolis  and  the  greater  cities  were  chiefly 
supplied  from  intramural  dairies.  There  the  cows, 
always  cribbed  in  close  quarters  and  sometimes  stifled 
in  dark  cellars,  were  often  sick  and  always  ailing. 
Now  the  best  recommendation  of  a  dairy  is  that  it  is 
located  in  the  country  or  the  suburbs,  although  that 
necessarily  involves  costly  arrangements  for  transport. 

Consequently  the  small  farmers  must  either  go  to 
the  wall,  or  thrive  by  co-operation.  Modern  dairying 
demands  large  capital,  and  at  best  is  a  highly  specula- 
tive business.  There  must  be  a  large  staff,  more  or 
less  skilful  :  there  is  an  incessant  wear  and  tear  of 
horseflesh,  as  the  milk  carts  rush  at  a  hand-gallop 
to  catch  the  trains.  Contracts  involve  keeping  up 
a  numerous  head  of  cattle  which  at  times  may 
be  in  excess  of  the  certain  demand.  And  necessarily 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  disease  breaking  out 
in  the  herds.  It  is  a  speculative  business,  but  on 
the  average  it  yields  satisfactory  profits,  and  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  they  who  invest  in  it  are  public 
benefactors  and  deserve  public  support.  We  know 
that  patriotism  counts  for  very  little  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  frugality  and  prices,  but  here  personal  consider- 
ations and  family  affections  should  come  into  play. 
The  home  producer  has  to  face  unfair  and  dishonest 
foreign  competition.  He  must  contend  with  the  cheap 
Danish  butter  which  has  a  far  better  name  in  the 
markets  than  it  deserves.  It  is  turned  out  by  the  ton 
from  co-operative  factories,  where  cattle  have  the  run  of 
unbounded  pastures  leased  for  a  trifle.  Unless  we  are 
strangely  misinformed,  the  methods  of  the  making  are 
disgusting.  Nothing  can  look  more  inviting  than  the 
tubs  of  bright  yellow  Brittany  butter,  and  there  is  a 
glamour  of  romance  about  the  green  meadows  and  grey 
heaths  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord  and  the  Morbihan.  But 
we  do  know  something  of  those  Breton  homesteads  : 
of  the  cesspools  whence  the  water  is  drawn  for  domestic 
and  dairy  use,  and  of  the  filthy  raiment  that  is  seldom 
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changed  and  of  the  hands  that  are  never  washed 
except  of  a  Sunday  or  Saint  day.  A  deeper  depth  still 
is  the  unwholesome  margarine,  its  substructure  being 
rancid  animal  fat,  generated  in  loathsome  heaps,  but 
scented  with  the  sweetest  fragrance  of  the  meads,  and 
coloured  to  reflect  the  seductive  tints  of  meadowsweet 
and  buttercups.  Contrast  modern  English  methods 
with  those  abominations  which  under  the  guise  of 
legitimate  trade  suggest  the  subtle  atrocities  of  the 
Borgias  and  the  Brinvilliers.  For  they  sow  the  seeds 
of  fatal  disease  in  many  an  unsuspecting  household,  and 
are  answerable  for  infanticide  on  a  scale  from  which 
Herod  would  have  shrunk  in  dismay.  In  our  dairies 
"  the  cool  hand  "  which  was  the  boast  of  the  old-world 
dairyman  is  altogether  out  of  date.  Now  the  hand  never 
touches  anything,  and  as  we  inferred  from  this  year's 
exhibition,  even  the  skimming  will  soon  be  done  by 
machinery.  And  in  the  most  sultry  of  summer  weather 
the  butter  is  kept  cool  by  being  immediately  transferred 
to  ice  in  the  refrigerator.  It  was  said  by  those  of  old 
time  that  milk  and  cream  were  only  to  be  enjoyed  in 
perfection  in  the  country.  The  novels  of  last  century 
tell  how  the  blase  beaux  of  S.  James's  refreshed  their 
vitiated  palates  with  the  unadulterated  dairy  produce 
when  they  sought  change  of  scene  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
or  Epsom.  Now  the  connoisseur  cannot  take  much 
exception  to  the  cream  and  butter  of  the  London  clubs, 
and  as  he  may  be  sure  that  the  butter  is  all  it  seems, 
there  can  be  no  more  conclusive  sign  of  progress. 

If  honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  the  end,  we  need  have 
no  fear  for  the  future  of  British  butter.  As  to  British 
cheese,  we  are  more  doubtful.  Cheeses  will  carry  and 
they  improve  by  keeping,  and  in  the  inferior  qualities  the 
English  farmer  must  face  a  growing  and  formidable 
competition.  Stilton  and  Cheddar,  Cheshire  and 
Wensleydale  are  famous  as  the  high  brands  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Garonne.  With  the  rich  they  will  always 
hold  their  own  against  Roquefort  or  Gorgonzola, 
Camembert  or  Brie.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Canadian  cheese  which  is  often  sold  so  low  as 
twopence  the  pound  is  undermining  even  Cheddar  with 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Nor  is  there  any  pro- 
spect of  the  importation  falling  off ;  on  the  contrary 
with  the  settling  up  of  Alberta  and  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  North- West,  it  is  sure  to  go  on  increas- 
ing. As  to  that  outlook  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  Englishman  must  nerve  himself  to  do  his  best,  and 
oppose  quality  to  quantity.  After  all  he  has  many  un- 
deniable advantages,  besides  proximity  to  the  most 
profitable  markets,  and  sentiment  goes  for  something, 
even  in  cheese-buying. 


RUSKIN  AND  HIS  CRITICS.— I. 
Three  Handbooks. 

HOW  should  the  author  of  a  handbook  to  Ruskin 
arrange  the  exposition  so  as  to  present  his  subject 
with  the  least  distortion  ? 

I  suppose  he  should  not  put  the  "  art-critic " 
forward  at  its  beginning,  but  think  of  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art  as  incidents,  not  conclusions  of  those 
acts  of  contemplation  which  begin  before  an  actual  cloud 
or  flower  or  crystal.  Painting  is  an  arrest  in  the  con- 
templation of  things  seen  or  imagined,  but  through  this 
peculiar  screen  contemplation  passes  beyond,  returns, 
sets  out  again.  The  conception  will  not  fit  art  uni- 
versally, but  it  may  be  applied  to  the  art  with  which 
Ruskin  is  concerned,  and  describes  his  intellectual  habit. 
He  is  a  man  subject  to  a  rapt  vision  of  delicate  things 
such  as  the  fibres  of  moss,  vision  compact  of  minute, 
tender,  treasuring  observation  and  of  religious  awe. 
The  emotion  excited  in  him  is  of  the  kind  that  from 
ordinary  people  goes  out  only  to  other  human  beings  in 
the  exaltation  of  first  love  ;  from  him  it  goes  out  to 
stones  and  waters,  to  dawn  upon  the  hills.  Under- 
standing him  thus  we  should  have  to  watch  next  what 
happens  when  this  fervid  vision  of  his  crosses  the  vision 
of  others,  for  he  comes  into  the  world  of  pictures  not 
as  the  born  picture-makers  do,  with  an  instinctive 
apprehension  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  made,  of  the  narrow 
line  the  picture  takes  through  Nature,  but  asking  what 
painting  has  done  to  render  his  own  cherished  studies. 


We  might  caricature  the  situation  by  supposing  a  sea- 
creature  to  stumble  into  the  fields  of  our  poetry  and  to 
demand  of  it  images  as  familiar  and  exquisite  of  sea- 
weeds as  it  has  given  of  flowers  that  are  the  close  com- 
panions of  men's  passions.  Such  a  being  would  find 
that  poetry  gave  an  inadequate  account  of  seaweeds, 
erroneous,  fantastic  or  conventional.  The  peculiar 
angle  at  which  Ruskin's  own  passion  of  beauty 
crosses  the  arts  is  most  clearly  seen  when  he  treats 
of  architecture.  Here,  as  in  the  field  of  painting, 
his  quick  analytic  intelligence  rapidly  covered  the 
ordinary  grounds  of  speculation,  but  the  question  he 
naturally  asks  of  architecture  is,  How  much  sculpture 
of  delicate  natural  forms,  how  much  incrustation  of 
fern  and  leaf,  and  how  much  colour  like  the  flushing  of 
clouds  has  the  art  given  us  ? 

We  have  to  distinguish  then  between  Ruskin's  in- 
tellectual apprehension  and  magnificent  expression  of 
what  artists  have  intended  and  accomplished,  and  the 
rebellious  inspiration  which  naturally  drives  him 
across  art  with  explosions  of  resentment  against  the 
painter  who  does  not  satisfy  his  craving,  and  of  rapture 
when  he  finds  the  painter  who  does.  In  all  the  powers 
of  dialectical  persuasion  before  works  of  art  he  is  un- 
matched. Language  employs  two  methods  of  persua- 
sion, one  the  suggestion  of  consent  by  building  up  a 
fabric  of  image  and  music  in  words  and  substituting  it  for 
the  picture  ;  the  other  the  throwing  out  of  theories  and 
the  suggestion  that  the  beauty  of  the  work  is  proved  by 
their  stability.  These  are  the  means  that  every  critic 
employs  in  his  degree  ;  the  creation  of  something  else 
in  words,  or  the  semblance  of  proof  is  the  apparent 
instrument  of  conviction.  Ruskin  is  unique  in  the 
variety  and  fervour  of  his  attack,  in  the  lavish  un- 
scrupulous buttressing  of  his  admiration  with  im- 
provised principles,  and  he  stamps  this  hasty  legislation 
with  the  style  of  eternity. 

Having  illustrated  this  mingling  of  inspiration  and 
splendid  casuistry  the  handbook  would  have  to  follow 
Ruskin  clean  out  of  art  into  sociology,  bearing  the  same 
clue,  the  admiration  of  those  tender  natural  beauties, 
fear  and  rage  at  their  destruction.  His  social  theories 
are  schemes  for  their  preservation,  and  he  applies  this 
real  standard  of  value  to  the  makeshifts  of  commercial 
theory  with  deadly  effect. 

The  treatment  I  have  sketched  would  save  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension,  because  it  would  distinguish 
between  the  imposing  body  of  doctrine,  much  of  it  so 
penetrating  and  ingenious,  that  sprang  from  curiosity 
and  intellectual  apprehension,  and  the  part  that  was 
profoundly  native,  and  would  lead  us  to  expect  those 
outbreaks  of  the  real  deep  affections  making  havoc  of 
reasonable  appreciation,  and  yet  clothing  themselves  in 
a  fantastic  dress  of  reasoning.  But  to  do  all  this  and 
do  it  critically  would  demand  a  range  of  knowledge  com- 
parable to  that  called  for  in  an  editor  of  Leonardo 
himself,  and  an  appreciation  of  art  that  rarely  goes 
with  such  knowledge. 

When  we  turn  to  the  handbooks  that  have  been 
written,  there  is  first  of  all  Mr.  Collingwood's,*  of 
which  a  new  edition  has  recently  appeared.  In  this  the 
treatment  I  have  suggested  is  reversed.  Ruskin  is 
treated  as  the  philosopher  who  has  left  in  confused 
order  a  complete  code  of  art.  The  opinions  are 
detached  from  their  occasion  and  appear  as  eternal 
abstract  principles.  Mr.  Collingwood's  arrangement 
of  framework  and  dovetailing  of  the  opinions  is  a  work 
of  codifying  creditable  to  his  power  of  systematising 
and  close  knowledge  of  the  texts.  But  the  disad- 
vantages are  grave.  The  applications  are  minimised, 
and  the  effort  to  make  a  complete  and  continuous 
code  falsifies  the  importance  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
material.  Moreover  when  gaps  are  to  be  filled,  or 
ambiguous  oracles  expounded,  the  idea  of  the  book  pre- 
supposes in  the  writer  access  to  an  eternal  and  complete 
body  of  truth,  and  puts  the  modest  disciple  (Mr. 
Collingwood)  in  a  false  position.  As  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  distortion  that  comes  about  I  will  take 
this;  the  words  "mountain"  and  "cloud"  do  not 
appear  in  the  index.  That  only  incidental  reference 
should  be  made  to  these  in  a  book  on  the  "  Art  Teach- 
ing "  of  Ruskin  may  be  defended  ;  but  if  we  are  not  to 
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miss  his  characteristic  attitude  to  art,  we  must  always 
think  of  him  as  going  back  from  the  picture  to  a  fresh 
contemplation  of  the  thing.  Moreover  the  significance 
of  Ruskin's  writing  evaporates  when  it  is  translated 
into  the  bald  language  of  precis.  The  book  however, 
though  not  readable,  has  its  uses  for  reference,  fulfilling 
as  it  does  some  of  the  uses  of  a  concordance. 

I  may  pass  rapidly  over  a  second  book,  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne's  "  Ruskin  and  the  Religion  of  Beauty,"* 
because  it  has  the  rather  special  purpose  of  interesting 
French  readers  in  Ruskin.  To  this  end  the  writer 
makes  the  most  of  all  that  was  striking  and  picturesque 
in  the  person  and  actions  of  his  subject.  The  material 
is  worked  up  by  a  brilliant  journalist  very  much  in- 
terested and  impressed,  and  the  book  is  well  arranged 
to  raise  curiosity  and  invite  study.  On  the  critical, 
side  it  is  weak,  but  it  has  one  great  merit  ;  its  writer 
divines  and  conveys  the  mystical  element  in  Ruskin's 
attitude  to  Nature,  the  Franciscan  in  him. 

Mrs.  Meynell  in  her  "John  Ruskin  "  for  the  "  Modern 
English  Writers"  seriest  adopts  a  third  course,  but 
before  discussing  its  success  as  a  method  of  exposition, 
one  must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  rare  qualities  of  writing 
that  distinguish  the  book.  Mrs.  Meynell  resembles 
her  subject  on  certain  sides,  in  the  ingenious  critical 
play  of  her  mind,  in  the  vivid  and  scrupulous  fitting  of 
words  to  its  expression.  A  nice  point  of  thought,  a 
path  taken  where  the  more  careless  eye  would  see  no 
gap  in  the  hedge  of  platitude,  words  and  phrases  made 
clean  by  a  use  aside  from  hackneyed  wont— these 
are  the  intellectual  marks  of  a  writer  who  has  real 
vision  and  imagination.  This  resemblance  to  a  side  of 
Ruskin's  genius  makes  Mrs.  Meynell  an  admirable 
guide  to  his  felicities  of  discovery  in  vision  or,  in  critical 
attack,  to  the  pages  where  the  conduct  of  an  argu- 
ment is  most  adroit,  or  the  image  flowers  out  most 
vividly.  The  foible  of  her  style  is  to  nurse  the  trouvaille 
of  thought  or  phrase  beyond  its  due.  No  later  than  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  book  her  pleasure  in  the  colloca- 
tion "multitude  and  movement,"  the  former  word  used 
in  a  novel  and  impressive  way,  is  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  what  the  paragraph  set  out  to  say. 
The  slight  over-impressiveness  of  the,  phrase  can 
only  maintain  itself  by  an  ambiguity  in  its  meaning. 
Occasionally  too,  the  poetic  phrase  (for  example  "the 
antiquities  of  childhood  ")  charming  in  itself,  is  sprung 
too  suddenly  on  a  context  that  looks  for  quieter  state- 
ment. The  air  needs  warming  up  to  such  a  manner  of 
speaking.  Ruskin  himself,  like  Carlyle,  often  suffered 
from  the  reverse  difficulty,  that  of  dropping  from  an 
exalted  manner  to  the  statement  of  a  plain  fact.  Carlyle 
had  to  kick  his  facts  and  abuse  them  for  being  plain  so 
as  to  sustain  a  pitch  of  heat  at  which  he  could 
pleasurably  work. 

But  I  shall  be  tempted  into  digression.  Mrs. 
Meynell's  plan  is  to  take  the  books  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  and  present  them  in  a  critical  exposition. 
This  method  has  the  great  advantage  that  instead  of 
treating  all  the  thought  as  if  it  had  been  produced  on 
one  day  and  in  the  same  mood,  it  allows  for  the  growth 
and  occasional  character  of  the  deliverances.  More- 
over it  has  this  advantage  over  cut  and  dried  system- 
making,  that  the  author  can  pick  and  choose  the  points 
where  she  is  really  prepared  either  to  support  or 
challenge,  and  can  allow  others  to  pass  with  less 
fundamental  treatment.  The  book  varies  greatly  in  the 
degree  of  closeness  with  which  questions  are  grasped, 
from  remarks  that  show  a  penetrating  insight,  to  pas- 
sages in  which  the  writer  retreats  to  the  distance  of  the 
admiring  believer,  pointing  out  beauties  by  the  way. 
An  example  of  the  profounder  treatment  is  the  remark 
on  p.  19  about  Ruskin's  musical  incapacity  and  the 
bearing  of  this  on  his  general  view  of  art.  Mrs.  Meynell 
might  well  have  linked  to  this  his  failure  to  seize  on 
the  distinction  between  architecture  as  an  art  of 
proportions  and  non-natural  forms,  like  music,  and 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  arts  of  imagery. 

An  example  of  the  exposition  that  really  clears  up  a 
misconception  is  the  passage  pointing  out  the  sense  in 
which  the  famous  precept  to  choose  nothing  and  reject 
nothing  was  used,  addressed  as  it  was  to  students  in- 
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capable  of  artistic  creation  but  prepared  to  compile 
industrious  records  of  fact. 

An  example  on  the  other  side,  where  the  main  point 
is  missed  and  we  descend  into  a  region  of  unprofitable 
contention,  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  the  "Two  Paths." 
Ruskin  embarked  in  this  book  on  a  speculation  about 
the  connexion  between  national  virtue  and  national  arts. 
The  conditions  are  much  too  complex  for  such  specula- 
tion to  be  either  certainly  true  or  false.  This  a  critic 
might  with  advantage  point  out  ;  but  Mrs.  Meynell  is 
tempted  to  follow  the  speculation  into  Scotland  and  in- 
dulges in  a  curiously  petulant  recrimination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tartan  !  This  is  to  imitate  her  original  too  well. 
One  obvious  reason  for  the  lack  of  decorative  arts 
in  peasant  Scotland  is  poverty.  Among  the  poor  the 
only  art  that  flourishes  is  the  art  that  costs  nothing  in 
material,  the  art  of  poetry.  Verses  are  made  and  can 
be  carried  in  the  head. 

Generally,  I  should  say  that  Mrs.  Meynell's  commen- 
tary is  most  valid  when  she  is  called  to  appreciate 
fineness  of  observation  in  nature  and  morals,  or  the 
logic  and  imagination  of  an  argument.  On  the  other 
hand  when  she  comes  to  review  Ruskin's  judgments  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  she  is  less  certain 
of  her  ground.  She  is  prepared  rather  to  refine  upon 
his  judgments  as  dialectic,  than  to  call  them  in  ques- 
tion from  an  independent  vision  of  the  object.  Her 
readiness  to  do  battle  when  the  subject  is  the  literary 
art  is  in  marked  contrast  to  this  docility  ;  indeed  she  is 
comically  aggressive  once  or  twice.  Thus  she  excuses 
Ruskin's  love  for  Byron,  Scott  and  Rogers  as  a  case  of 
filial  piety.  "Otherwise,  one  should  have  needed  to 
quote  some  phrase  of  his  own  to  define  the  feebleness  of 
the  Italy,  the  cold  corruption  of  heart  of  Don 
Juan,  the  inventory  of  nature's  beauties  versified 
by  Scott."  It  was  rather  the  poet  of  Childe  Harold 
than  of  Don  Juan  that  attracted  Ruskin,  and  his  com- 
mentator ought  to  understand  why,  and  why  the  like 
romantic  tourist  in  Scott  and  Rogers,  the  imagination 
lit  by  crag  and  tower,  or  by  the  cities  of  old  Italy, 
appealed  to  him.  But  this  by  the  way  ;  the  more 
serious  defect  is  a  vagueness  as  to  what  Ruskin  has 
really  established  or  destroyed  in  the  field  of  those 
other  arts.  Thus  in  the  mighty  Claude-Turner  cam- 
paign he  certainly  established  Turner's  advance  in 
knowledge  of  natural  form  and  effect  at  a  hundred 
points.  But,  now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared 
away,  Claude  is  discovered  upright  and  not  a  penny 
the  worse  for  his  pounding  in  the  estimation  of  picture 
lovers.  The  added  dose  of  nature  is  inconsiderable 
compared  with  the  part  common  to  both,  and  a  new 
critic  might  attack  Turner  for  the  huge  part  convention 
plays  in  his  landscape  as  plausibly  and  as  fruitlessly  as 
Ruskin  attacked  Claude.  We  must  separate  out  here 
what  is  of  lasting  value,  Ruskin's  delight  in  the  beauties 
of  cloud,  water  and  rock,  and  of  highly  vitalised 
design,  but  we  must  not  take  for  granted  that  a  painter 
crushingly  non-suited  by  Ruskin  on  a  point  dear  to  him 
is  ruled  altogether  out  of  court ;  a  valid  plea  may  not 
have  been  heard.  That  Mrs.  Meynell  is  vague  about 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  great  action  a  phrase 
on  p.  23  may  be  chosen  to  illustrate,  where  she  classes 
"the  brown  tree"  with  the  baggage  of  landscape  art 
discredited  since  Turner.  Turner  to  the  last  painted 
nothing  but  brown  trees  ;  it  was  Constable  who  stood 
out  for  having  them  green. 

Another  example  I  will  take  from  the  architectural 
judgments.  One  can  well  understand,  given  Ruskin's 
theory  of  architecture  as  merely  a  framework  for  sculp- 
ture, that  he  should  admire  "  Giotto's  Tower,"  a  frame 
that  encloses  one  or  two  examples  of  very  beautiful 
sculptor's  work.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  hold  up  the 
Tower  as  a  model  of  proportion,  design,  and  colour,  it 
is  surely  the  wary  critic's  duty  to  cry  halt !  The 
Baptistery — yes  ;  but  the  Tower,  by  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  Baptistery,  no.  Now  Mrs.  Meynell  appears  to 
swallow  the  camel  here  (p.  97). 

Finally,  Mrs.  Meynell  misconceives  the  situation  in 
her  rather  slighting  reference  to  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 
She  appears  to  think  that  Ruskin  had  anticipated  the 
argument  of  the  "Velazquez"  in  a  single  phrase. 
Stevenson  very  likely  was  less  than  just  to  Ruskin,  and 
Ruskin  certainly  allows  the  doctrine  of  sacrifices  a 
much  bigger  place  in  his  philosophy  of  painting  than 
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he  usually  gets  credit  for.  But  there  is  a  point  at 
which  he  halts  and  states  the  presence  in  painting  of 
mystery  and  swamped  detail  rather  than  explains  the 
procedure  of  the  eye  and  intellect  that  justifies  these 
particular  sacrifices.  Like  Reynolds  before  him  he 
hesitated  before  this  analysis,  and  Mrs.  Meynell,  in 
more  than  one  passage,  herself  points  to  the  absence 
of  a  rationale.  That  blank  is  filled  by  the  theory  that 
Stevenson  expounds. 

These  qualifications  do  not,  I  hope,  destroy  the  im- 
pression I  wish  to  convey  of  admiration  for  the  insight 
and  sympathy  brought  by  Mrs.  Meynell  to  the  per- 
formance of  an  exacting  task.  D.  S.  M. 


WAGNER  AND  NIETZSCHE. 

WHEN  Nietzsche  died  a  little  while  ago  there  was 
no  renewal  of  the  ancient  squabble  amongst 
musicians  sufficiently  literate  to  have  read  him  and 
understood  the  real  question  at  issue  betwixt  him  and 
Wagner.  Yet  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  every  sen- 
tence he  wrote  against  Wagner,  his  early  attachment  to 
Wagner  and  subsequent  falling  away,  his  personal 
habits  and  his  ultimate  madness,  used  to  provoke  fiery 
discussion  in  every  capital  in  Europe — every  capital 
save  London,  where  the  musicians  never  read  any- 
thing but  the  journals  of  their  trade  societies,  and  never 
discuss  anything  but  their  salaries  and  their  commercial 
grievances.  WThether  it  is  that  we  feel  Nietzsche 
to  be  already  played  out,  or  whether  it  is  that  we  are 
grown  tired  and  sick  of  the  eternal  elevation  of 
Wagner's  "teaching  "  above  his  music,  cannot  be  said 
with  certainty  ;  but  there  is  the  astonishing  fact — a 
great  leader  of  philosophic  thought  dies,  and  though 
he  has  made  the  most  terrible — the  only  terrible — 
attack  ever  made  on  the  greatest  musician  born  into 
the  century,  no  one  seems  concerned,  no  one  attacks 
the  memory  of  the  philosopher  or  defends  the  musician. 

After  all,  this  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  at  first  it 
appears.    We  can  now  perceive  that  the  real  difference 
between  the  two  men  was  not  so  obvious,  as  has  been 
supposed.    We  now  know  enough  of  both  of  them  to 
realise  the  entire  insufficiency  of  the  old  hypothesis 
invented  to  account  for  their  quarrel.    It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  say  that  Nietzsche  deserted  Wagner  because 
he  was  going  mad,  or  because  Wagner  could  stand  on 
his  head  while  he  knew  not  how,  or  because  they  were 
both  preposterously  vain.    In  fact,  now  that  we  know 
so  much  of  Nietzsche,  now  that  we  even  understand 
Richard  a  little  better,  the  real  puzzle  is  not  Why  did 
the  friends  quarrel?  but  How  on  earth  did  two  such 
men  ever  become  friends  ?    For  good  or  evil,  Wagner 
followed  his  thought  logically  to  the  end,  however 
absurd  it  might  be.    Nietzsche's  mind  never  worked 
continuously  ;  one  never  knows  whether  he  proceeded 
by  one  long  jump  from  his  premisses  to  his  conclusions, 
or  whether  his  conclusions  came  first  and  the  premisses 
were  invented  to  justify  them  ;  but  in  either  case  his 
argument  is  never  a  real  argument  :  the  steps  of  it 
are   not   real   steps  :   they   are   as   stepping  stones 
deliberately  dropped  into  the  broken  stream  of  his 
thought  that  others  may  cross.    Wagner  was  always 
driven    by   a    pressure    of    emotion    in   this  direc- 
tion  or  in  that.    Nietzsche's  emotions  troubled  him 
little ;   his  intellect  was  swift  and  perceived  certain 
things  quickly  ;  but  the  only  passion  he  experienced  in 
any  serious  degree  was  a  bitter  longing  to  destroy 
everyone  who  looked  at  life  with  other  eyes  than  his 
own.    Wagner  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  bigot,  the 
narrow  fanatic  ;  but  compare  his  judgments  on  other 
composers  with  Nietzsche's  superbly   impudent  and 
lengthy  list  of  antipathies,  and  it  is  immediately  seen 
that  Nietzsche  was  the  intolerant  man,  and  Wagner, 
by  comparison,   the   man  of  unbounded  catholicity. 
Wagner  was  in  his  soul  a  poet.    Nietzsche  tried  hard 
all  his  life  to  become  one,  and  never  had  more  than  a 
couple  of   moments   of   poetic   feeling   and  insight. 
Wagner  was  a   democrat,  a  man  sprung  from  the 
people,  believing  in  the  people,  and  speaking  for  them. 
Nietzsche  represented  an  aristocracy  so  very  exclusive 
that  properly  speaking  he  was  the  only  member  of  it. 
Finally,  Wagner  was  a  master  musician  who  saw  into 


the  very  heart  of  music.  Nietzsche  was  a  dilettante 
who  saw  only  the  surface,  and  not  a  large  part  of  the 
surface  in  any  one  glance.  One  wonders  how  ever  they 
managed  to  spend  five  minutes  together  without  coming 
toblows.  Nietzsche's  shallowness  and  dilettantism  shows 
itself  clearly  in  one  of  his  later  utterances  on  Wagner — 
an  utterance  which  reveals  only  too  clearly  that  he  had 
never  at  any  time  in  the  slightest  degree  understood 
Wagner's  greatness  as  sheer  musician.  He  says  that 
Wagner's  musical  phrases  represent  nothing  more  than 
gestures.  Now,  if  a  man  dislikes  Wagner  or  any  other 
composer,  he  is  surely  to  be  more  admired  for  saying  so 
than  for  "becoming  more  tolerant"  "in  the  way  of 
duty,"  to  use  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett's  words — I  would 
prefer  to  say  "  in  the  way  of  business."  I  think  none 
the  less  of  Nietzsche  for  boldly  uttering  a  judgment 
which  if  true  would  be  damning  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
Nietzsche,  not  Wagner,  who  is  damned.  For  the  truth 
is  that  when  we  hear  Wagner's  musical  phrases  we 
realise  that  in  inventing  them  Wagner  achieved  a  feat 
equal  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  sculptor  when  he 
designs  a  marble  group  which  can  be  looked  at  from 
any  side,  each  view  revealing  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
composition,  to  say  the  least,  and  all  the  different 
aspects  going  to  deepen  and  strengthen  one  general 
impression  of  the  whole  work.  Take  almost  any 
phrase  out  of,  say,  the  first  act  of  "  The  Valkyrie." 
We  find  in  it,  first,  perfect  decorative  beauty ;  second, 
a  rare  quality  of  picturesqueness  ;  third,  something 
of  the  broad  emotion  of  the  scene  in  which  it  occurs  ; 
fourth,  it  expresses  with  the  finest  precision  the  pas- 
sion and  character  of  the  particular  person  of  the 
drama  to  whom  it  is  given,  or  whom  it  accompanies  ; 
last,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  musical  scheme  of  the 
entire  act.  I  mention  "Valkyrie"  because  it  is  the 
most  frequently  heard,  and  the  most  definite  in  its 
emotion  and  atmosphere  of  Wagner's  later  operas. 
But  take  a  much  more  subtle  and  intricate  work, 
"Tristan  and  Isolda,"  and  each  tiniest  piece  of  recita- 
tive will  be  found  to  possess  the  same  manifold  variety 
and  the  same  unity.  It  is  this  that  lifts  Wagner's  best 
work  above  all  other  operatic  music.  Yet  Nietzsche 
could  see  in  it  nothing  save  "gestures,"  and  he  could 
pass  from  it  to  musical  matter,  interesting  enough  in  its 
way  but  meaningless  and  colourless  by  comparison, 
such  as  the  "Carmen"  of  Bizet.  He  can  never  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  Wagner  in  Wagner,  whatever  he 
read  into  him  during  the  period  of  their  friendship.  He 
even  tried  to  make  Wagner  like  Brahms — as  if  a  man 
could  ever  like  Wagner  and  Brahms  at  the  same 
time  ! 

The  fact  is  that  the  two  men  were  never  genuine 
friends.     Nietzsche  was  attracted  to  Wagner  for  a 
time,  but,  even  if  he  had  not  been  so  very  wise  as  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  unfathomable  world  by 
going  mad,  he  would  have  taken  his  own  road  again  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  his  road  was  not  Wagner's,  or 
that  Wagner's  road  was  not  his.    They  were  as  two 
planets  of  different  orbits  which  touched  for  a  moment. 
Fortunately  the  collision  did  not  result  in  any  serious 
casualties.    It  is  true  the  lesser  orb  immediately  began 
to  call  the   greater  bad   names  because  the  greater 
declined  to  change  his  course  and  follow  after  the 
lesser  ;  but  names  hurt  no  one.    The  goal  that  each 
sought  was  nothing  less  than  a  solution  of  the  problem 
How  to  be  Happy  though  Alive.    This  quest  after 
happiness  is  one  of  the  oddest  vagaries  of  mankind. 
When  the  mud  blossomed;  and  that  delightful  animal, 
man,  came  forth,  he  speedily — that  is,  in  a  few  million 
years — displayed  many  surprising   gifts,    and,  later, 
developed  many  talents  even  more  surprising.  He 
could  love  and  he  could  hate  ;  he  could  continue  his 
species  ;  he  learnt  to  fall  in  love  and  out  again ;  he 
mastered  the  art  of  running  into  debt  and  running  awav 
instead  of  paying  ;  he  learnt  how  to  slay  his  fellow,  and 
the  first  to  do  so  laid  Jthe  foundation  of  all  the  war 
offices  in  the  world  ;  he  learnt  how  to  make  money,  and, 
perceiving  that  its  valuable  quality  is  that  it  can  be 
spent,  became  an  adept  at  spending  his  own,  and, 
when  he  could  get  it,  that  of  other  people.    He  be- 
came sensitive   to   colours   and   sounds  and   ideas  ; 
so    that    he    would  —  very    often    must  —  live  or 
die    for  an    idea,     and    sunrise    and    sunset  and 
moonlight,  and   the   sound  of  a  beautiful  voice  or 
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instrument  would  move  him  to  tears  and  thrill  him 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  heel  of  his  foot. 
All  these  native  gifts  and  acquired  talents  he  utilised  ; 
he  fought,  he  loved,  he  hated,  he  built,  he  created 
mighty  works  of  art ;  everything  gave  him  pleasure, 
and  one  might  expect  him  to  have  been  happy.  But 
he  would  not.  Everlastingly  he  sought  a  phantom 
something  which  he  called  happiness.  What  it  was, 
he  knew  not — carefully  analysed  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  state  of  perfect  rest  and  at  the  time  of  rapid  motion  : 
he  wanted  the  sweets  of  repose  combined  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  all  his  powers  and  faculties  in 
full  action  ;  but  as  for  the  way  of  attaining  it,  he  has 
always  held  that  it  would  come  through  some  one 
thing  in  life— through  the  love  of  some  unheard  of, 
unequalled,  woman,  or  through  the  cultivation  of  his 
intellect  or  some  one  other  of  the  many  sides  of 
his  nature.  Nietzsche  believed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect.  His  Above-man,  were  he  possible, 
would  be  merely  an  analytical  monstrosity,  a  sort 
of  walking  microscope  or  telescope  of  tremendous 
power.  Wagner  believed  in  many  things  at  different 
times.  Being  a  German  of  the  Germans,  he  of 
course  started  with  the  undreamed-of  woman  as  the 
"redeemer."  In  the  "Flying  Dutchman,"  suffering 
humanity  is  redeemed  by  the  love  of  Senta,  who  is 
faithful  to  death.  The  notion  is  farcical  ;  for  what  is  it 
to  the  Dutchman  that  a  woman  loves  him  if  he  does 
not  love  her?  In  "Tristan"  we  see  the  man  and  the 
woman  finding  their  happiness  in  their  love  for  a 
while,  but  as  their  absorption  in  each  other  quite  unfits 
them  for  this  world,  they  are  sent  off  to  the  grave  to 
find  their  final  happiness  there  if  they  can.  Wotan  and 
Briinnhilde  also  take  refuge  in  extinction ;  Parsifal 
renounces  every  desire  in  life  and  takes  refuge  in  a  living 
grave.  To  the  problem  How  to  be  Happy  though  Alive 
Wagner  found  no  solution. 

There  is  no  solution.    There,  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
happiness  men  have  continuously  sought :  you  cannot 
sit  still  and  walk  at  the  same  moment.    There  is  some- 
thing much  nobler  to  be  found  quite  easily,  a  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  deepest  needs  of  our  nature  as  fast  as 
they  make  themselves  felt.     There  is  no  help  to  be 
expected  from  outside  :  we  must  each  create  our  own 
satisfaction.    The  tragedy  of  life  is  that  so  many  people 
pass  through  it,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day, 
from  year  to  year,  expecting  their  satisfaction  to  be 
presented  them,  gratis,  without  effort  on  their  part,  by 
some  outside  force.    That  never  happened  :  the  most 
that  comes  from  outside  is  the  opportunity  of  satisfying 
ourselves  through  our  own  energy,  our  power  of  love  or 
hate,  our  power  of  taking  delight  in  great  deeds,  great 
thoughts,  great  works  of  art.    Nor  is  there  any  final 
satisfaction  :  if  we  satisfy  our  bodily  hunger  and  thirst 
in  the  morning,  before  evening  we  are  hungry  and 
thirsty  again  ;  and  the  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  differ 
in  no  wise  from  the  bodily.    Nothing  can  be  won  by 
the  over-development  of  one  side  of  our  nature  alone  ; 
for  the  other  sides,  starved,  cry  vehemently  for  their 
satisfaction.    We  are  surrounded  in  this  life  by  antago- 
nistic forces  :  to  hold  our  own,  to  find  our  satisfaction, 
to  feel  "happy,"  we  must  have  within  us  counter-forces 
of  love  and  hate,  love  for  our  friends,  hate  for  those 
who  would  demoralise  or  limit  us  ;  and  the  gratification 
of  this  love  and  this  hate  is  one  of  the  most  important 
businesses  of  life,  if  not  the  most  important. 

With  all  this  Wagner,  in  his  art-work,  had  nothing 
to  do.  He  thought  he  had,  and  Nietzsche  thought  he 
had  ;  and  for  a  time  Nietzsche  thought  Wagner  had 
solved  the  grand  problem.  Therefore  their  brief  friend- 
ship was  founded  on  a  lie.  The  wonder  is  not  that  it 
collapsed,  but  that,  founded  on  a  supposition  so  absurd, 
it  ever  began,  or  endured  for  five  seconds.     J.  F.  R. 


THIS   INIMPEDIBLE  MR.  JONES. 

["  KNOW  not  which  is  the  quainter  phenomenon  :  the 
■*■  persistency  of  the  dramatic  critics,  as  a  class,  in 
belittling  Mr.  Jones,  or  the  continued  success  of  Mr. 
Jones  in  dwarfing  before  the  public  those  rivals  whom 
the  dramatic  critics  delight  to  honour.  Mr.  Jones, 
according  to  the  scribes,  is  not  a  good  playwright  ;  and 
yet,  obviously,  he  is  the  most  successful  playwright  of 


his  time.    Of  course,  the  scribes  might  reconcile  these 
two  facts  by  asserting  that  public  favour  is  no  criterion 
of  merit   in   art.     But  that   would   be   to   cut  the 
ground   from   beneath   their   feet ;    inasmuch   as  (I 
speak  of  them  as   a  class)  they  regard  the  public 
as  a  sage  court  of  appeal  in  dramatic  cases,  and 
themselves  as  loving  interpreters  of  the  public  taste. 
And  so  they  must   use  some   other  means   of  per- 
suading themselves  that  he  who  puts  their  backs  up 
writes  bad  plays.    Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
and  they  found  the  means  on  the  hundredth  night  of 
"The  Manoeuvres  of  Jane."    They  explained,  unani- 
mously, that  this  poor  rigmarole  had  been  saved  by  the 
genius  of  the  mimes  engaged  for  it.    Confronted  with 
"The  Lackey's  Carnival"  and  with  the  likelihood  that 
it   would   have   as  unconscionable   a  run  as  "The 
Manoeuvres    of    Jane,"    they     again    rushed  into 
ecstasies   over  the  acting  :  the  play  was  poor  stuff 
throughout,  but  it  was  possible  that  the  brilliant  inter- 
pretation of  it  might,  &c.    And  they  have  just  repeated 
the  trick  over  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence."    "Mr.  Jones," 
says  the  most  typical  of  the  critics,  "has  fitted  up  a 
kind   of  framework,  and  Mr.  Wyndham,   with  the 
members  of  his  company,  has  filled  in  the  living  figures 
with  such  success  that  a  drama  of  extraordinary  thin- 
ness in  construction  and  in  the  quality  of  its  story 
becomes  at   once  a  success  through  the  quality  of 
its   acting."     Doubtless,  the   critic   of    the  "  Daily 
Telegraph  "  knows  as   well  as   I   that   the  most  a 
playwright   can  do  is  to  "fit  up  a  kind  of  frame- 
work," and  that  a  play  is  good  or  bad  according  as 
the    framework    is    of    a    right    or    wrong  kind. 
But   his    implication    is    obvious  :    Mr.  Wyndham 
and    Miss    Lena    Ashwell    deserve    the    credit  of 
having  saved  Mr.  Jones,  and  had  their  parts  been 
acted  by  inferior  mimes  the  play  would  have  been  no- 
where.   I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  the  value  of  Mr. 
Wyndham's  acting,  or  of  Miss  Ashwell's.    I  intend 
to  pay  to  each  of  them  a  flaming  tribute  before  I 
conclude  this  article.    I  know  that  the  tensity  of  our 
emotion  in  watching  the  third  act  of  "Mrs.  Dane's 
Defence  "  was  due  partly  to  the  fineness  of  the  acting. 
But  I  protest  that  it  is  unfair  (or  would  be  unfair,  were  it 
not  so  ludicrous)  to  withhold  praise  from  the  man  who 
conceived  that  third  act  and  wrote  that  dialogue  which 
the  two  mimes  so  finely  interpret  for  him.  Anyone  with 
any  sense  for  the  theatre  must  know  that  the  scene 
between  Mrs.  Dane  and  Sir  Daniel  Carteret  would  be 
tremendous  even  in  the  hands  of  two  duffers.    It  is  an 
"  actor-proof  scene,"  in  the  sense  that  it  could  only  be 
more  or  less  tremendous  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
of  its  exponents.    Had  any  other  dramatist  written  it, 
how  differently  it  would   have  fared  at   the  critics' 
hands  !    Had  Mr.  Pinero  written  it,  what  a  marketful 
of  flowers  would  have  been  thrown  across  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Miss  Ashwell  at  the  feet  of  "our 
premier  dramatist "  !    But  then  Mr.  Pinero  has  never 
got  himself  disliked  by  the  critics.    For  he  is  not  a 
personal  force,  he  stands  for  no  ideas.    His  amiable 
lack  of  courage  and  originality  (combined  with  his 
great  technical  ability  and  his  humour)  have  won  him 
his  exaltation  at  the  critics'  hands.    He  is  still  dubbed 
"  our  premier  dramatist,"  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
dubbed,  although  Mr.  Jones  is  now  (after  many  years 
of  learning)  his  equal  in  technique,  and  has  as  much 
sureness   and   neatness   in   expressing    through  the 
medium  of  drama  what  is  in  his  head  as  has  Mr.  Pinero 
in  expressing  what  is  in  the  heads  of  other  people. 
What  Lord  Rosebery  is  in  politics,  that  is  Mr.  Pinero 
in  drama  :  each  is  a  leader  by  reason  of  his  not  leading. 
When  Lord  Rosebery  tried  to  lead  his  party,  he  was 
by  his  party  hustled  out  of  public  life.    If  he  tried  to 
lead  again,  the  process  would  probably  be  repeated. 
If  Mr.  Pinero  had  ever  tried  to  lead,  he  would  have 
been   hounded  down   by   a   pack   of  furious  critics. 
He    would    no    longer    have    been    dubbed    "  our 
premier  dramatist."    His  weakness  is  his  strength. 
Mr.   Jones'   strength    is    his    weakness.     He  must 
expect  no  laurels  from  the  critics  as  a  class.  But 
he  may  find  consolation  in  the  rare  coincidence  that 
he,  whose  plays  have  on  the  average  longer  runs  and 
catch  the  public  more  surely  than  the  plays  of  other 
men,  is  also  the  dramatist  most  admired  by  the  few 
folk  who  take  a  serious  interest  in  dramatic  art. 
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"  Of  extraordinary  thinness  in  construction  and  in  the 
quality  of  its  story."  In  other  words,  a  simple  play, 
evolving  itself  quite  naturally  through  the  conflict  of 
a  few  characters  who  are  placed  in  certain  simple  cir- 
cumstances. Not  a  machine-play,  compact  of  little 
wheel-like  characters,  for  the  out-grinding  of  situations. 
Mr.  Jones  has  used  his  ingenuity  not  in  twisting  up  and 
smoothing  out  a  series  of  complications  beyond  the 
power  of  Life,  but  in  contriving  certain  complications  in 
which  Life  might  easily  keep  pace  with  him.  In  form,  the 
play  is  a  comedy,  with  a  tragic  interlude.  This  inter- 
lude is  the  great  point  in  the  play.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
Jones  wrote  the  rest  of  the  play  for  its  sake.  But  it 
matters  not  whether  Mr.  Jones  acted  on  this  principle 
or  not.  A  dramatist  is  quite  justified  in  writing  a  play 
for  the  sake  of  a  scene,  so  long  as  he  leads  up  to  the 
scene  in  a  natural  and  plausible  manner.  And  in 
"  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence"  there  is  nothing  to  betray  a  hunt 
for  effect.  The  great  scene  comes  inevitably  out  of  what 
has  gone  before,  and  what  has  gone  before  was  a  natural 
procession  of  events.  Nor  is  what  comes  after  the  great 
scene  a  mere  perfunctory  winding-up.  It  is  an  anti- 
climax of  the  right  kind.  The  results  of  the  great 
scene  are  dubious  when  the  curtain  rises  on  the  fourth 
act.  The  characters  have  still  to  find  their  way  out. 
And  Mr.  Jones  leaves  them  to  find  it  out  for  themselves, 
leaves  them  to  do  what  they  would  do  in  real  life. 
The  way  they  find  is,  as  we  are  convinced  when  it  is 
shown  to  us,  the  only  way  which  they,  being  what  they 
are  and  being  placed  in  these  circumstances,  could  find. 
There  is  no  straining  after  effect,  no  suicide  committed 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  audience  an  extra  thrill. 
None  of  the  characters  is  of  a  suicidal  tendency,  and 
accordingly  none  of  them  commits  suicide.  They  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  con- 
vincing comedy. 

But,  even  if  the  setting  of  the  great  scene  were 
wrought  ill,  Mr.  Jones  would  still  have  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  a  triumph.    He  would  still  have  done  what  no 
one  else  has  yet  done  :  given  us  in  the  theatre  that 
peculiar  kind  of  emotion  which  is  sometimes  to  be  felt 
in  a  law-court.    Law-courts  are  dull  enough  places  at 
most  times,  though  one  finds  in  the  dullest  little  suit 
more  entertainment  than  in  the  average  play.  But 
there  are  times  when  the  law-courts  afford  one  the 
most  intense  and  intolerable  emotion.    To  see  a  clever 
witness,  whose  whole  future  depends  on  his  ability  to 
maintain  unshaken  some  story  which  (you  are  sure)  he 
has  invented  ;  to  hear  him  (or  her)  cross-examined  by  a 
master  in  the  horrible  art ;   to  watch  that  long-drawn 
contest  between  mind  and  mind,  that  duel  of  stealthy 
approaches  and  stealthy  evasions,  of  sudden  thrusts 
parried,  and  of  blows  driven  home — I  know  not  any 
excitement  so  fearful  as  comes  to  me  in  these  moments. 
It  is  often  said  that  no  false  story,  however  ably  planned, 
can  withstand   the   onslaught   of  a  first-rate  cross- 
examiner.     But  this  is  not  true.     I  remember  hear- 
ing  the  late  Mr.   Hurlbert  cross-examined  for  two 
whole  days  on  a  story  which  was  well  known  to  be 
false,  cross-examined  mercilessly  by  the  late  Mr.  Candy. 
He  never  tripped  once.    Preposterous  and  impossible 
as  his  story  was  to  common-sense,  it  could  not  be 
shaken  legally.    The  verdict  had  to  be  given  in  his 
favour.    But  usually,  of  course,  the  desperate  skill  of  a 
witness  at  bay  gradually  breaks  down  before  the  cold 
professional  skill  of  the  lawyer.    The  witness  begins  to 
hesitate.    He  contradicts  himself.    Asked  to  reconcile 
the  contradiction,  he  is  silent.    You  hear  the  rustle 
and  the  sigh  that  are  called  "  sensation  "  by  the 
reporters.    You  see  the  Judge  turn  and  glance  om- 
inously ove-'his  spectacles.  jYour  sympathy  is  all  for  the 
wretched  creature  in  the  witness-box,  and  yet  all  the 
time  you  are  aware  of  a  keen  intellectual  delight  in  the 
process  by  which  he  is  being  ruined.    Well  !  it  is  that 
dual  emotion  which  Mr.  Jones  has  enabled  us  to  feel  for 
the  first  time  in  a  theatre.    When  Sir  Daniel  Carteret  is 
putting  his  questions  to  Mrs.  Dane,  we  hold  our  breath, 
while  one  side  of  our  nature  is  bleeding  for  the  woman, 
and  the  other  rejoicing  in  Sir  Daniel's  skill.  What  will  be 
his  next  question  ?    Ah,  she  betrayed  herself  then  !  No, 
she  has  extricated  herself.  .  .  .  Never,  save  in  the  crisis 
of   a  cause   celebre,  was   such   intense   silence  and 
stillness    as   during    this    scene.      Every    now  and 
then,  after  some  point  elicited,  there  was  the  rustle 


and  the  sigh  which  I  know  so  well  elsewhere.  Of 
course,  the  issues  in  a  law-court  are  real,  here  they  are 
fictional.  But  one's  interest  in  a  law-suit  (unless  one 
be  a  litigant  or  a  friend  of  the  litigants)  is  merely 
aesthetic.  I  vow  that  not  I  nor  anyone  ever  was  more 
moved  aesthetically  in  a  law-court  than  at  Wyndham's 
Theatre  last  Tuesday.  I  cannot  pay  Mr.  Jones  a  higher 
compliment  than  that. 

He,  I  am  sure,  will  be  eager  to  give  a  share  of  the 
compliment  to  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Miss  Ashwell.  Let 
him  do  so,  by  all  means.  Miss  Ashwell  (whom  I  delight 
to  see,  at  length,  in  a  part  worthy  of  her)  was  quite 
wonderful  as  the  distracted  witness.  I  shall  remember 
those  hunted  eyes,  those  pauses,  those  quick  faint 
answers,  that  wild  hysteria  of  her  breakdown  which 
after  the  long  ordeal  came  to  us  all  as  a  physical  relief. 
And  Mr.  Wyndham,  too,  was  immensely  skilful  in  his 
combination  of  the  professional  lawyer  with  the  pro- 
spective father-in-law.  He  has  never  done  anything 
better.  So  fine  were  the  two  chief  performances  that 
it  were  absurd  to  enumerate  the  rest.  Enough  that 
they  were  satisfactory. 

Melodrama,  the  celebrated  art-form,  died  last  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  As  I  lately 
announced,  it  had  long  been  ailing.  At  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  the  home  of  its  greatest  triumphs,  it  had  been 
lying  in  a  state  of  piteous  collapse  ;  but  no  one  foresaw 
that  its  removal  to  the  Lyceum  would  prove  fatal  ;  there 
was  great  hope,  indeed,  that  the  change  of  scene  would 
bring  about  a  turn  for  the  better.  The  end  came  very 
suddenly.  Universal  sympathy  will  be  extended  to 
Messrs.  F.  Latham  and  Seymour  Hicks.  They,  and 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  the  eminent  specialist,  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  all  was  done  that  could  be 
done  by  skill  and  devotion.  Indeed  (metaphor  be 
dropped),  it  was  because  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  a 
remarkably  good  melodrama,  fraught  with  topical  emo- 
tion, remarkably  well  acted,  remarkably  well  mounted, 
that  its  failure  to  impress  the  audience  was  so  signal  a 
proof  that  there  is  no  longer  (at  least,  in  London) 
any  use  for  melodrama.  Had  it  been  a  poor  play, 
poorly  acted  and  mounted,  the  unmannerly  "guying" 
of  its  last  two  acts  would  have  proved  nothing.  In  the 
actual  circumstances,  the  "guying"  proved  conclu- 
sively that  London  audiences  can  no  longer  be  coaxed 
even  into  a  sentimental  toleration  of  this  form  which 
enthralled  them  a  few  years  ago.  Managers  will  have 
to  recognise  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  public. 
Mr.  Seymour  Hicks,  gliding  deprecatorily  from  the 
footlights  under  a  shower  of  playful  groans,  evidently 
recognised  the  change.  Even  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  lead- 
ing him  firmly  back  and  upturning  to  the  gallery  "  the 
front  of  Jove  himself,"  must,  in  his  heart,  have  known 
that  the  game  of  melodrama  was  up.  I  think  I  know  the 
reason  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  public  ;  "but 
that  is  another  "  article.  Enough  that  the  change  has 
come,  and  that  all  old  playgoers  who  keep  warm  corners 
in  their  hearts  for  the  old  hero  and  heroine  and  villain 
must  lose  no  time  in  booking  seats  for  the  Lyceum. 
After  the  run  of  this  piece,  these  figures  will  be  (in 
London)  no  more.  Their  knell  was  tolled  in  the  titters 
of  last  Saturday  evening.  Melancholy  music  !  all  the 
more  melancholy  because  it  was  suspended  during  the 
appearances  of  the  comic  man.  Yes  !  even  the  comic 
man  will  have  to  go.  "  Him  too  hath  Time  betrayed 
unto  Death."  Let  the  indignation  of  him  and  his  com- 
rades as  they  fly  down  to  the  shades  be  tempered  by  us 
with  a  tear  or  two.  Max. 


INSURANCE  CRITICISM. 

INSURANCE  criticism  is  usually  meant  to  be  taken 
seriously.  It  is  frequently  biassed.  It  is  often 
ignorant ;  it  is  seldom  humorous,  and  there  are  some 
people  to  whom  it  presents  apparently  insurmountable 
difficulties.  It  is  right  for  such  criticisms  to  be  normally 
serious.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  should  exhibit  bias.  A 
concrete  specimen  of  the  latter  sort  appears  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "  Investors'  Review,"  the  subject  being 
the  Ocean  Accident  Corporation,  whose  accounts  are 
apparently  entirely  unintelligible  to  the  author  of  the 
criticism. 

In  the  first  place  he  is  doubtful  whether  the  business 
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now  being  done  is  a  paying  one.  The  figures 
show  that  51  percent,  of  the  premiums  received  were 
absorbed  in  claims ;  32  per  cent,  in  expenses  and 
14  per  cent,  in  transfer  to  reserves.  A  trading  profit 
of  18  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  would  appear  to 
the  ordinary  mind  sufficiently  substantial  ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  profit  of 
accident  and  fire  insurance  companies.  It  is  apparently 
considered  that  the  transfer  of  "a  mere  ,£100,000  " 
to  reserves,  a  mere  14  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
is  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  most  cursory  acquaintance 
with  insurance  accounts  would  show  that  it  was  an 
altogether  exceptionally  large  amount  by  which  to  in- 
crease the  reserves.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  reserves 
of  the  Ocean  have  been  increasing  far  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  any  other  company.  They  were  £200,000 
at  the  end  of  1896  ;  they  were  £783,000  at  the  end  of 
1899.  There  are  only  six  other  accident  companies 
whose  whole  funds  excluding  capital  exceed  £100,000, 
which  is  the  amount  transferred  by  the  Ocean  to  re- 
serves in  a  single  year.  These  six  companies  between 
them  increased  their  funds  in  1899  by  almost  exactly 
the  same  amount  as  the  Ocean  added  single-handed. 
The  critic  is  one  moment  objecting  to  inadequate 
additions  to  the  funds,  which  in  actual  fact  are  as  great 
as  the  next  six  biggest  companies  combined,  and  a  few 
lines  farther  on  he  talks  of  a  poor  return  to  the  policy- 
holders. A  man  might  logically  grumble  at  the  policy- 
holders faring  badly  because  the  increase  in  funds  was 
so  large,  or  at  the  increase  in  funds  being  small  because 
the  policy-holders  fared  too  well,  but  with  such  figures 
as  those  of  the  Ocean  the  statements  that  the  increase 
in  funds  and  the  return  to  policy-holders  are  both  too 
small  are  mutually  contradictory. 

Our  entertaining  critic  next  grumbles  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  32  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  being  too  high.  If  he 
would  condescend  to  look  at  any  insurance  annual  setting 
forth  the  expenditure  of  accident  insurance  companies, 
he  would  find  that  such  an  expenditure  was  below  the 
average  of  such  companies,  and  further  research  would 
show  that  the  expenditure  of  fire  insurance  companies 
also  was  in  excess  of  the  Ocean  ratio.  A  further 
grievance  is  that  the  reassurances  and  bonuses  to  the 
insured  are  deducted  from  the  premiums.  The  practice 
is  quite  possibly  wrong,  and  many  offices  do  not  adopt 
it,  but  the  effect  of  it  is  to  make  the  claims  and  the 
profit  appear  in  a  less  favourable  light  than  otherwise 
they  would.  It  is  a  point  which  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed and  companies  that  do  not  present  their 
accounts  in  this  way  are  usually  condemned  for  trying 
to  make  themselves  out  better  than  they  are. 

The  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  insurance  matters 
lands  the  critic  in  hopeless  muddles  on  such  subjects  as 
provision  for  unexpired  risks,  provision  for  cancelments 
and  non-renewals,  compensation  paid  and  provided  for, 
and  the  nature  of  the  risks  involved,  though  on  the 
latter  subject  the  critic  seems  to  acknowledge  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  his  suppositions.  The  issue 
of  additional  share  capital  is  another  stumbling 
block,  because  apparently  the  writer  is  unaware  of  the 
difference  between  life  assurance  and  accident  insurance 
companies.  When  well  established,  no  useful  purpose 
is  served  by  increasing  the  share  capital  of  a  life  office  ; 
but  when  an  accident  company  has  multiplied  its  busi- 
ness sixfold  in  five  years,  as  the  Ocean  has  done,  the 
provision  of  additional  share  capital  is  eminently 
desirable,  and  is  advantageous  both  to  policy-holders 
and  shareholders.  The  article  is  full  of  absurdities 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  but  as  there  may  be  some 
people  incapable  of  seeing  for  themselves,  some  good 
purpose  may  be  served  by  showing  how  utterly  un- 
reliable insurance  criticism  may  be  when  written  by 
people  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FRY  COMMISSION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Estate  Office,  Markethill,  co.  Armagh, 

2  October,  1900. 
Sik, — In  reply  to  the  statement  in  your  article  of  the 
22nd  September  on  "  Irish  Landlords  and  Unionism  " 


with  reference  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Fry 
Commission  viz.  "they  would  not  cure  the  essential 
vice  of  the  whole  system  "  I  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  passages  in  the  report.  Quoting 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Morley's  committee  that  "  '  there 
is  neither  a  common  understanding  of  the  law  or  any- 
thing approaching  uniformity  in  practice  '  our  experience 
convinces  us  that  what  was  true  in  1894  is  true  now. 
In  such  fashion  is  the  solution  attempted  of  one  of  the 
most  arduous  problems  of  distributive  justice  which  has 
ever  been  raised." 

"The  Assistant  Commissioners  when  acting  as 
valuers  of  the  Land  Commission  are  suspected  of  being 
closely  in  sympathy  with  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
from  whom  a  rehearing  is  demanded  (as  they  all  belong 
to  the  same  class  and  perform  interchangeable  duties 
with  them)  and  are  therefore  said  to  be  wanting  in  that 
independence  which  is  a  statutory  condition  of  their 
employment." 

"The  decisions  of  the  Land  Commission  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases  do  little  more  than  register  the 
decision  of  the  Court  valuers." 

"The  investigation  of  the  Court  valuer  as  hitherto 
carried  on  cannot  be  considered  an  independent  one." 

"  Such  slavish  copying  of  a  blunder  is  very  cogent 
evidence  of  the  want  of  independence  in  the  operation 
of  Court  valuers.  The  present  practice  does  not  in  our 
opinion  satisfactorily  secure  a  real  re-hearing  of  the 
matter  under  discussion." 

"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  point  of 
fact,  fair  rents  are  now  ascertained  with  rare  exceptions 
by  reference  only  to  what  we  have  called  the  technical 
line  of  evidence  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
holding,  and  district  do  not  receive  that  consideration 
which  the  Act  of  1881  directs." 

"  Cases  have  come  before  us  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  very  high  prices  paid  for  tenant  right, 
where  the  tenant  had  no  improvements,  with  the  notion 
that  the  fair  rent  is  adequate.  These  cases  are  sufficient 
to  make  it  plain  that  individual  cases  of  miscarriage 
have  occurred  and  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  in 
some  instances  an  occupation  interest  has  been  allowed 
for." 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  evidence 
on  which  the  report  is  based  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  same  conclusions.  Your  space  will  not 
admit  of  a  list  of  the  recommendations  suggested, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject  would  prove  a  great  check  on  the  abuses 
to  which  the  Commissioners  persist  in  adhering. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  A.  Johnston. 

[The  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Fry  Commis- 
sion fully  substantiate  our  contention  that  the  Land 
Commission  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  tribunal,  one 
whose  continuance  as  at  present  is  impossible  in  any 
civilised  and  orderly  State.  Anyone  acquainted  with 
things  agrarian  in  Ireland  could  give  many  concrete 
instances  of  blunders — not  all  on  one  side — made  by 
court  valuers.  But  we  maintain  that  these  evils  are 
inherent  in  the  system  of  rent-fixing  by  a  peripatetic 
tribunal,  or  indeed  by  any  tribunal,  and  that  no  amount 
of  tinkering  at  the  machinery  will  cure  its  essential 
vice.  Our  judicial  system  is,  we  flatter  ourselves,  the 
purest  and  justest  in  the  world.  Its  rules  are  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  finest  intellects  through  centuries. 
And  yet  any  barrister  or  judge  will  admit  that  mistakes 
— accidents — injustices — are  not  infrequent.  How 
much  more  must  there  be  mistakes — assuming  goocf 
faith  on  all  sides — in  such  an  impossible  task  as  rent- 
fixing  by  men  who  have  to  "  inspect  "  a  score  of  farms 
on  a  short  winter's  day  ?  If  every  valuer  were  a  Sir 
Edward  Fry  such  mistakes  would  occur,  and  even  if 
ideal  justice  were  attained  there  remains  the  fact  that 
no  country  could  be  contented  or  prosperous  under 
what  Sir  Edward  called  "the  burden  of  a  perpetually 
recurring  litigation."  We  still  maintain,  then,  that 
the  Fry  recommendations,  whilst  they  might  constitute 
a  "  check"  here  or  there,  would  carry  no  cure,  and  we 
repeat  that  the  Irish  landlords  would  be  acting  more 
wisely  in  directing  their  attention  to  the  facilitating  of 
the  working  out  of  the  inevitable  in  the  shape  of 
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occupying  ownership  with  ample  compensation,  than  in 
railing  against  a  Government  that  does  not  court 
destruction  by  attempting  the  impossible. — Ed.  S.R.] 


ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sligo,  1  October,  1900. 

Sir, — Here  beside  a  "melancholy  ocean,"  one  takes 
up  one's  "Times"  with  the  hope  of  getting  some 
light,  but  during  the  past  week  its  columns  have  been 
chiefly  filled  by  the  Ins  and  the  Outs  abusing  each  other, 
the  kettles  calling  the  pots  black. 

Do  not  these  gentlemen  take  themselves  too  seriously  ? 
Great  Britain,  with  its  civil  servants,  governs  itself 
fairly  well,  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  the  talkers,  who 
find  'it  more  agreeable  to  their  tastes  to  abuse  each 
other  than  to  give  us  solid  food  for  reflection. 

Richard  Cobden,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and  a 
Manchester  calico-printer,  was  the  chief  agent  in  getting 
us  Free  Trade,  which  has  kept  us  free  from  the  wasting 
wars  of  the  last  century,  as  no  one  cares  to  fight  with 
their  best  customer.  Neither  Europe  nor  America  cares 
to  gratify  its  hatred  by  spoiling  its  largest  market. 
This  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  '32  were  carried  by  the 
Liberal  party,  giving  us  peace  at  home  and  abroad 
and  unexampled  prosperity,  but  that  party  threw  away 
all  the  advantages  which  ought  to  have  accrued  to 
itself  through  its  vanity,  in  thinking  it  could  settle  Irish 
affairs  which  ever  since  Ireland  has  been  captured  by 
England  have  been  the  despair  of  English  statesmen. 

Through  England's  action  Ireland  has  escaped  worse 
evils,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  agrarian  crime,  but 
have  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 
We  have  had  as  much  freedom  as  was  good  for  us, 
and  we  have  had  no  massacres  on  account  of  religion, 
as  in  France,  but  the  Irish  with  all  the  fascination  per- 
taining to  their  race  have  been  an  incompetent  people. 

"  When  sick  in  fortune,  often  the  surfeit  of  their  own 
behaviour,  they  make  guilty  of  their  disasters,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  as  if  they  were  villains  by 
necessity,  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion." 

A  great  Frenchman  has  said  that  a  nation  gets 
exactly  the  government  it  deserves.  The  Irish  must 
have  great  possibilities  in  the  future.  Left  to  them- 
selves Ireland  would  have  remained  a  h — 11,  as  was 
proved  on  a  recent  Sunday,  by  the  exhibition  of  two  of 
her  most  prominent  politicians,  who  for  hours  did  nothing 
but  abuse  each  other,  in  language  which  no  respectable 
paper  could  report. 

England  has  never  realised  the  solvent  force  of  the 
Keltic  character,  in  the  breaking  up  of  all  that  is  good 
and  great.  The  English  Liberal  party  dates  its  im- 
potency  from  the  alliance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  Their  manifestoes  are  mere 
words,  with  no  trace  of  efficiency  which  is  what  our 
Empire  wants.  Keltic  sympathy  is  attractive,  but  facts 
keep  what  sympathy  would  lose.  Irish  representation 
will  do  nothing  to  increase  efficiency,  and  ought  to  take 
its  proper  place  in  a  House  which  it  has  lowered,  and 
hates. 

Like  all  weak  nations,  they  are  the  victims  of  super- 
stition, which  plunders  them  to  the  breaking  point. 
Both  English  parties  have  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Curia,  the  Liberals  in  their  attempted  Home 
Rule,'  and  now  the  Conservatives,  through  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  are  playing  the  same  game,  owing  to  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  hidden  springs  and  pitfalls  which 
permeate  Irish  life.  Well  may  Ireland  say,  "A  plague 
on  both  your  Houses  !  " 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Onlooker. 


THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  October,  1900. 
Sir, — Mr.   Kinloch's  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  6th 
inst.  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to  me  as  I  had  no 


idea  that  my  previous  letter  could  be  construed  as  a 
reflection  on  the  difficulty  of  the  Russian  language.  I 
am  only  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  study,  but  the 
glance  I  have  given  to  its  general  aspect  leads  me  to 
believe  that  it  certainly  presents  no  more  difficulty  than 
most  of  our  modern  European  tongues  and  probably 
considerably  less  than  Attic  Greek  which  is  expected  of 
every  student.  They  all  yield  very  readily  to  a  solid 
preparation  in  comparative  grammar.  It  is  to  an 
Oriental  language  then  one  must  turn  to  test  one's 
endurance. 

My  contention  was  that  so  much  is  nowadays  expected 
of  anyone  aspiring  to  even  average  culture,  that  one  can 
scarcely  suppress  a  start  of  dismay  at  the  prospect  of 
adding  Russian  to  an  already  heavy  list.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Kinloch  asks  us  to  do  when  he  suggests  placing 
Russian  on  the  footing  of  French  and  German.  Yet 
how  many  men  are  there  of  limited  leisure  who,  after 
devoting  time  to  the  thousand  and  one  subjects  they  are 
expected  to  be  familiar  with,  can  accept  this  additional 
task  cheerfully  ?  Though  my  deeds  belie  my  words 
inasmuch  as  I  have  decided  to  study  Russian  myself,  I 
am  still  of  opinion  that  the  subject  should  keep  its 
present  position  of  a  "  fancy." 

It  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  I  read  Miss  Keeton's 
remarks  concerning  your  musical  critic.  Not  that  I 
relish,  any  more  than  she,  the  cold-water  treatment  to 
which  our  correspondence  has  been  subjected,  but  I 
have  grown  accustomed  to  "J.  F.  R."  He  is  unique. 
It  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  turn  from  the  monotonous 
respectability  of  what  constitutes  current  musical 
criticism,  and  be  shaken  up  by  one  of  his  articles. 
Besides,  though  we  may  sometimes  think  him  indis- 
criminate in  his  attacks,  he  has  undoubtedly  "gone 
for"  many  things  which  needed  it  badly  of  which  others 
stood  in  superstitious  awe. — Yours  faithfully, 

Edwin  Evans. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander  Kinloch 
might  have  stated  that  Russian  serves  as  a  key  to  the 
other  Slavonic  tongues,  i.e.  Polish,  Chekh,  Servian, 
and  Bulgarian — of  which  Professor  W.  R.  Morfiil,  of 
Oxford,  has  compiled  useful  grammars — though  each  of 
these  has  its  peculiarities.  (The  last-mentioned  is  in  a 
state  of  flux,  the  literary  language  being  loaded  with 
Russisms  while  the  colloquial  almost  baffles  compre- 
hension, to  judge  from  the  specimens  in  the  Govern- 
ment Sbornik.)  Prince  Bismarck,  an  exceptional 
linguist,  who  knew  Russian  well,  declared  that  it 
might  be  effectively  substituted  for  Greek  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  on  account  of  the  mental  discipline 
involved  in  learning  declensions  of  substantives. 

Miss  A.  E.  Keeton's  protest  against  the  term 
"  barbarians  "  being  applied  to  Russians  is  well  timed. 
Both  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  I  heard  expres- 
sions of  bitter  resentment  against  Western  nations  for 
this  popular  error.  There  is  an  amusing  rivalry  between 
the  old  and  new  capitals — Moscow  says  S.  Petersburg 
is  not  Russian,  but  European,  while  S.  Petersburg  looks 
upon  Moscow  as  old-fashioned.  Educated  people  in 
S.  Petersburg  speak  French  and  German  as  well  as 
their  own  language,  sometimes  better,  and  I  was 
directed  to  say  merci  at  table  instead  of  the  good 
Slavonic  spasibo,  which  I  had  heard  and  used  in 
Moscow.  Although  they  possess  definite  national 
characteristics,  the  Russians  have  wonderfully  assimi- 
lated Western  culture  and  civilisation.  A  leading 
Moscow  gentleman  wrote  to  me  after  I  had  given  a 
lecture  on  my  experiences  :  "  My  dear  Franz  Vasilievich, 
what  did  you  say  about  us  ?  Not  that  we  are  bar- 
barians, I  hope."  I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  such 
was  not  my  opinion. 

I  see  no  allusion  in  Miss  Keeton's  letter  to  the  Russian 
gipsy  songs,  which  have  a  distinct  character  of  their 
own.  The  title  of  Tshaikovski's  opera  is  "  Evgeni 
Oniegin,"  and  is  founded  on  the  well-known  romance  in 
verse  of  Alexander  Pushkin. — Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  M. 
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REVIEWS. 

CLASSICISM  AND  ROMANTICISM. 

"The  Romantic  Triumph."  ByT.  S.  Omond.  London  : 
Blackwood.     1900.    5s.  net. 

M  "\1  7"HAT  is  all  this  talk"  said  Goethe  "about 
*  *  '  classic  '  and  '  romantic  '  ?  I  call  the  '  classic  ' 
healthy  the  '  romantic '  sickly.  In  this  sense  the 
'  Nibelungen  Lied '  is  as  classic  as  the  '  Iliad,'  for 
both  are  vigorous  and  healthy.  Most  modern  pro- 
ductions are  romantic,  not  because  they  are  new 
but  because  they  are  weak,  morbid  and  sickly  ;  and 
the  antique  is  classic  not  because  it  is  old  but  be- 
cause it  is  strong,  fresh,  joyous  and  healthy.  If  we 
distinguish  '  classic '  and  '  romantic '  by  these  quali- 
ties it  will  be  easy  to  see  our  way  clearly."  This 
extemporised  judgment  of  Goethe,  though  it  goes 
further  than  it  would  suit  many  of  us  to  admit, 
will  hardly  satisfy  the  refinements  of  modern  criticism. 
Undoubtedly  the  movement  which  has  been  entitled 
"Romantic"  presents  whole  series  of  phenomena 
which  it  is  very  convenient  to  label  with  a  common 
name,  and  which  stand  in  pronounced  and  remarkable 
^contrast  to  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  Classicism, 
that  is  to  the  genius  and  art  of  the  ancients  and  of 
those  who  have,  in  modern  times,  taken  them  for  their 
models.  Until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
literatures  of  England  and  of  the  Continent  had,  since 
the  Renaissance,  been  almost  entirely  under  the  spell 
of  the  ancients.  What  obtained  in  England  was 
typical  of  what  obtained  elsewhere.  The  poetry 
peculiar  to  medievalism,  the  metrical  romances,  the 
mysteries  and  interludes,  the  ballads  laies  and  fabliaux 
were  regarded  by  the  critics  of  the  Elizabethan  age  just 
as  Horace  regarded  the  Atellan  farces  and  the  epics  of 
Nsevius.  Even  Chaucer,  though  admired  by  Spenser 
and  respected  by  Shakespeare,  found  little  favour  with 
the  generality,  while  to  the  writings  of  his  predecessors, 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  indifference 
was  universal.  If,  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  our  robust 
native  genius,  exulting  in  its  emancipation  from 
spiritual  and  intellectual  oppression,  refused  to  be  kept 
in  servile  captivity  by  the  ancients  and  asserted  its 
independence  in  an  extended  conception  of  the  form 
and  scope  of  tragedy,  of  comedy,  of  epic,  in  lyrics,  in 
sonnets  and  the  like,  it  prided  itself  on  its  loyalty  to 
classical  tradition.  The  Romantic  drama  was  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  our  native  plays  and 
the  drama  of  the  ancients.  The  "Faerie  Queene  "  is 
saturated  with  the  influence  of  the  classics  ;  its  scheme 
was  suggested  by  Aristotle,  its  ethics  are  Aristotelian, 
its  theology,  if  partly  Christian,  is  partly  Platonic. 
The  Elizabethan  criticism  derives  all  its  canons  from  the 
ancients. 

The  next  age  saw  our  literature  completely  under 
the  spell  of  the  classics  and  revelling  in  its  servi- 
tude, the  Greek  influence  predominating  in  Milton,  the 
Latin  in  Dryden  and  his  school.  Indeed,  so  complete 
was  its  subjugation  that  we  find  even  the  Elizabethan 
writers  pronounced  to  be  semi-barbarous.  What 
Greek  literature  became  to  Roman,  Roman  literature 
became  to  ours.  Horace  and  Juvenal,  Vergil  and  Lucan, 
Persius  and  Martial,  were  the  models  for  two-thirds  of 
our  poetry,  Cicero,  Sallust  and  Livy  and  the  younger 
Pliny  for  two-thirds  of  our  prose.  Horace  and 
Cjuintilian  divided  with  Aristotle  and  Longinus — read 
not  in  the  Greek  but  in  translations — the  supre- 
macy in  criticism,  supplying  it  with  all  its  canons 
and  criteria.  The  Coryphaeus  of  this  period  was 
Pope,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single 
form  which  verse  assumed  in  his  hands  which  may  not 
be  traced  immediately  to  the  Latin  poets.  His 
"  Pastorals  "  recalled  with  servile  fidelity  the  "  Bucolics" 
of  Vergil  ;  his';  "  Messiah"  is  little  more  than  a  serious 
parody  of  the  "  Pollio  ;  "  his  "Windsor  Forest  "  was 
modelled  on  the  "  Mosella  "  of  Ausonius  modified  by 
Vergilian  and  Ovidian  imitations  ;  his  "  Essay  on 
Criticism"  was  modelled  on  the  "  Ars  Poetica  ;  "  his 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  is  a  comic  parody  of  the  "  Mne'id ;  " 
his  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard  "  had  its  prototype  in  the 
"  Heroidcs  "  of  Ovid  ;  his  satires  are  for  the  most  part 
adaptations  of  Horace's  "  Satires  and  Epistles "  while 
his  "  Eliay  on  Man  "  and  his  "  Moral  Essays  "  follow 


the  same  models  :  in  his  "  Epigrams  and  Epitaphs  "  he 
is  the  disciple  of  Martial  and  his  school.  And  what  is 
true  of  Pope  is  true,  with  very  few  and  very  unimportant 
exceptions,  of  all  the  poets  of  his  time.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  our  prose  literature  in  almost  all  its 
branches. 

But  about  1740  a  new  movement  is  plainly  discernible 
and  begins  gradually  to  define  itself  both  in  poetry  and 
in  criticism.  It  reveals  itself  in  a  reaction  against 
the  ideals  of  the  Classical  school  and  not  against  the 
ideals  only,  but  against  the  form,  the  tone,  the  spirit, 
the  world  of  that  school.  The  dawn  of  this  movement 
is  visible  while  Pope  was  in  his  glory  ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  correct  diagnosis  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Kelt,  that  in  two  Kelts  we  have  one 
of  its  earliest  manifestations,  namely  in  a  Scotsman 
Thomson  and  a  Welshman  John  Dyer,  and  it  is  also 
remarkable  that  the  same  years  saw  the  publication 
of  the  three  poems  which  may  be  said  to  initiate 
an  important  phase  of  the  Romantic  movement  ;  in 
1726  appeared  Thomson's  "Winter"  and  Dyer's 
"  Grongar  Hill"  and  "  Country  Walk."  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  new  school  in  other  words  of 
Romanticism  may  be  briefly  summed  up,  it  was  a 
reaction  against  classicism  as  the  eighteenth  century 
understood  the  term,  and  a  return  to  simplicity  and 
nature  and  all  that  was  involved  and  implied  in  such  a 
tendency  and  in  such  a  preference.  The  Classical 
school  had  sought  its  themes  in  subjects  likely  to 
interest  a  highly  cultivated  and  essentially  artificial 
society  of  men  and  women  of  the  world,  its  staple 
commodities  being  ethics,  satire,  politics,  criticism,  and 
the  more  superficial  parts  of  philosophy.  To  present 
these  subjects  in  the  most  attractive  way  had  been  its 
chief  aim,  and  form  and  style  within  certain  mechanical 
limits  it  had  carried  to  perfection.  This  was  its  sphere, 
and  to  this  sphere  it  confined  itself.  The  history  of 
the  Romantic  movement  is  the  history  not  merely  of  the 
emancipation  of  poetry  and  criticism  from  these  trammels, 
but  the  history  of  new  revelations  in  both.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  movement  indeed  which  stands  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  belles  lettres  as  the  movement  of 
which  Bacon  was  the  prophet  stands  to  philosophy. 
Its  stages  may  be  said  to  be  marked,  after  the  early 
poems  of  Thomson  and  Dyer,  by  the  poems  of  Joseph 
and  Thomas  Warton  between  1740  and  1746,  by  Collins' 
Ode  on  Highland  Superstition,  by  the  appearance  of 
Macpherson's  "Specimens"  and  "  Ossian "  forgeries 
between  1760  and  1764,  by  Percy's  "  Reliques "  in 
the  following  year,  by  Gray's  Runic  fragments,  by 
Chatterton's  Rowley  forgeries.  In  criticism  Joseph 
Warton's  Essay  on  Pope  and  Thomas  Warton's 
Essay  on  Spenser  led  the  reaction  against  the  Classical 
school  and,  in  vindicating  the  claims  of  our  older 
poets  to  superiority  in  the  rank  of  poets  to  Dryden 
and  Pope,  initiated  the  appearance  of  truer  and 
juster  canons  of  poetic  excellence.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  between 
1740  and  1780  every  element  that  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  poetry  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Romantic  school,  into  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth, of  Coleridge,  of  Scott,  may  be  discerned 
in  embryo.  In  Shenstone,  in  Beattie,  in  Langhorne  and 
in  Blake,  to  mention  no  others,  may  be  discerned  the 
germs  of  much  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
author  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads."  An  account  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  this  important  movement  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  our  literary  history. 

Mr.  Omond  whose  abilities  and  accomplishments  are 
well  known,  and  who  is  the  author  of  an  excellent 
monograph  on  the  English  hexameter,  has  given  us  in 
some  respects  an  interesting  book,  but  he  has  not  given 
us  what  we  wanted.  In  the  "  Romantic  Triumph"  we 
might  at  least  have  expected  to  know  what  had 
"triumphed"  and  how  it  had  "triumphed,"  but  Mr. 
Omond  neither  defines  what  "the  Romantic"  is  nor 
does  he  make  any  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  the 
Romantic  movement.  His  work  simply  resolves  itself 
into  a  survey  of  European  literature  since  the  French 
Revolution,  in  other  words  into  a  series  of  jottings  more 
or  less  bewildered  on  upwards  of  six  hundred  writers 
who  have  been  active  in  every  count ry  in  Europe 
between  1788  and  about  1SO5.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
discriminate  and,  in  Mr.  Omoml's  drag-net,  Bopp  and 
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Keats,  Bentham  and  Mrs.  Browning,  Darwin  and 
Miss  Austen,  Tennyson  and  Humboldt,  Carlyle  and 
Crabbe  all  jostle  each  other  as  "  Romantic  "  brothers 
and  sisters.  What  possible  end,  we  would  ask,  can  be 
served  by  a  book  like  this  except  to  muddle  and  perplex  ? 
It  has  scarcely  any  connexion  even  nominally  with  its 
subject,  and  is  nothing  but  a  critical  catalogue.  And 
this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  book 
abounds  in  discriminating  and  interesting  remarks  while 
here  and  there  Mr.  Omond's  critiques  are  admirable. 
We  would  instance  particularly  his  remarks  on  Byron 
and  on  Heine,  which  show  what  he  might  have  done  had 
he  had  a  free  hand  and  not  embarked  on  an  impossible 
task. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CONSTELLATIONS. 

"  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  the  Primitive  Constel- 
lations of  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  Baby- 
lonians." By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.  Vol.  II. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.     1900.     10s.  6d. 

IN  his  address  delivered  to  the  Cambridge  University 
Extension  students  in  August  last  Mr.  Balfour  laid 
stress  on  the  way  in  which  almost  every  branch  of 
natural  science  had  been  not  merely  extended  bu-t 
revolutionised  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Among 
the  exceptions  he  noted  those  parts  of  astronomy  which 
are  in  truth  little  but  direct  applications  of  abstract 
mechanics.  If  it  had  been  part  of  his  plan  to  descend 
into  details  he  might  have  referred  to  another  branch  of 
the  subject  the  stationary  character  of  which  is  far  more 
striking.  Indeed  few  more  remarkable  illustrations  of 
the  conservatism  of  the  human  intellect  can  be  found 
than  the  fact  that,  apart  from  regions  of  the  sky  which 
were  invisible  to  the  civilised  races  of  antiquity,  the 
accepted  grouping  of  the  stars  in  constellations  has 
persisted  without  substantial  alterations  throughout 
historic  times.  Accordingly  a  good  deal  of  interest 
attaches  to  any  attempt  to  ascertain  when  and  by  whom 
the  sky  was  first  mapped  into  constellations. 

The  earliest  substantially  complete  list  of  constella- 
tions, that  of  Eudoxus,  preserved  in  the  poem  of  Aratus, 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
Before  that  date  our  documentary  evidence  is  frag- 
mentary and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  are 
correspondingly  uncertain.    It  was  however  pointed 
out  a  century  ago  by  a  little  known  Swede  of  the  name 
of  Schwarz  that  the  stars  contained  in  any  catalogue 
could  themselves  be  used  to  furnish  evidence  of  the 
date  and   place  at  which  it  was   compiled.    To  an 
observer  at  any  place  on  the  earth  those  stars  only  are 
visible  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  lie  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  sky,  and  due  allowance  being  made  for 
various  disturbing  effects  caused  by  the  atmosphere 
and  physical  features  of  the  place  of  observation,  the 
size  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  visible  stars  depends 
merely  on  the  latitude  of  the  place,  while  the  centre  of 
the  region  is  one  of  the  celestial  poles.  Hence,  assuming 
that  any  star  catalogue  or  list  of  constellations  repre- 
sents with  tolerable  completeness  the  stars  visible  to  its 
compiler,  we  can  at  once  determine  the  latitude  of  his 
place  of  observation  and  the  position  of  the  pole  in  his 
lifetime  ;  but,  as  the  pole  shifts  its  position  slowly  but 
regularly,  from  knowledge  of  its  position  we  can  infer 
the  date     If  we  apply  this  method  of  investigation  to 
the  extant  Greek  star  catalogues  we  find  that  they  do 
not  tally  with  the  sky  visible  to  their  nominal  authors, 
but  are  fairly  satisfactory  representations  of  the  sky  as  it 
must  have  appeared,  within  two  or  three  centuries  of 
2800  B.C.,  to  an  observer  living  in  a  region  comprised 
within  about  the  same  limits  of  latitude  as  Asia  Minor. 
In  estimating  the  corresponding  longitude  we  are  on 
far  less  safe  ground,  but  the  fauna  of  the  sky  may  not 
unreasonably  be   assumed  to  correspond  to  animals 
familiar  to  the  framer  of  the  constellations,  and  the 
evidence  thus  afforded,  while  consistent  with  the  limits 
of  latitude  already  assigned,  narrows  our  choice  to 
Asia  Minor,  the  regions  surrounding  the  southern  end 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  intervening  countries.  It 
is  significant  that  most  of  the  countries  to  which  the 
origin  of  the  constellations  has  been  most  commonly 
attributed  lie  outside  the  district  thus  indicated  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  strain  the  astronomical  evidence  so  as  to 
include  Babylon  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 


while  Egypt  and  India  are  still  more  irreconcilable 
with  it. 

Mr.  Brown  approaches  the  problem  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of  view,  by  interpreting  in  the  light  of 
philology  and  mythology  the  inscriptions  discovered  by 
modern  research  in  Western  Asia.  In  noticing  the 
first  volume  of  his  book  in  our  issue  of  5  August,  1899, 
we  paid  a  tribute  to  his  learning  and  enthusiasm.  Now 
that  we  have  the  complete  work  before  us  we  are  still 
conscious  of  these  merits  of  the  author,  but  we  are 
equally  impressed  with  the  plentiful  lack  of  other  qualities 
which  are  essential  for  anyone  attempting  to  solve  a 
delicate  problem  Of  scientific  history,  with  the  dim  light 
shed  byavastandheterogeneouscollection  of  inscriptions 
in  several  imperfectly  understood  languages.  Of  sobriety 
of  judgment  and  of  power  of  orderly  scientific  reasoning 
we  see  but  few  signs  ;  nor  are  we  reconciled  to  these 
defects  by  the  author's  repeated  assurance  that  the 
subject  does  not  admit  of  "mathematical  accuracy."  A 
host  of  sciences  and  many  other  branches  of  learning, 
including  most  departments  of  history,  afford  abundant 
illustration,  if  such  be  needed,  of  the  substantial  results 
that  can  be  obtained  by  methods  which  can  lay  no 
claim  to  the  strict  rigour  of  mathematics  but  being 
based  on  the  ordinary  canons  of  inductive  reasoning  are 
equally  far  removed  from  the  slender  speculations  which 
make  up  so  large  a  part  of  Mr.  Brown's  book.  We 
express  no  opinion  as  to  the  value  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view  of  Mr.  Brown's  suggested  interpretations  of 
the  inscriptions  with  which  he  deals,  but  we  feel  that 
he  adds  but  little  to  the  solution  of  the  astronomical 
problem  to  which  his  book  is  primarily  devoted.  An 
ordinary  student  would  certainly  learn  much  more  of  the 
origin  of  the  constellations  from  the  few  pages  on  the 
subject  which  Mr.  Maunder  has  contributed  to  the 
"Nineteenth  Century"  than  from  the  two  handsome 
volumes  that  we  have  before  us. 


MR.  DEWAR'S  GUIDE  TO  HAMPSHIRE. 

"Dent's  County  Guides — Hampshire,  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight."  By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar,  and  others.  London  : 
Dent.    1900.    45.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  notable  that  in  all  the  many  series  of  county 
guides  or  handbooks  Hampshire  is  sure  to  be 
among  the  very  earliest.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
(coupled  then  with  Surrey)  when  Mr.  Murray  extended 
his  famous  series  to  England.  Hants  has  just  appeared 
as  the  first  volume  in  the  great  Victoria  County 
Series,  and  this,  it  is  reported,  on  very  august  sug- 
gestion. Here  it  is  again  a  pioneer  in  a  new  and 
promising  set  of  county  guides. 

But  this  is  not  really  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  con- 
sider the  "points"  made  by  the  county  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Dewar  indeed,  though  boasting  himself  a  Hamp- 
shire man,  rather  oddly  opens  by  saying — perhaps  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Nemesis — that  "  Hampshire  scarcely  takes 
rank  among  the  more  famous  tourist  counties,  such  as 
Devonshire,  Norfolk,  or  Yorkshire."  We  shall  be 
surprised  if  Mr.  Dewar's  fellow-countymen  do  not  rise 
in  wrath  against  him,  more  especially  for  putting 
Hants  after  Norfolk.  Will  they  allow  Bournemouth  to 
be  put  below  Yarmouth,  or  the  Solent  below  Breydon 
Broad  ?  Mr.  Dewar  for  once  seems  scarcely  a  faithful 
son  of  Hampshire.  We  shall  say,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Hampshire  is  the  county  of  records.  It  has,  at  any 
rate,  the  greatest  of  our  naval  arsenals,  the  most 
famous  yachting  station,  a  unique  watering-place,  the 
most  complete  Roman  city  above  ground,  the  most 
ancient  of  English  cities,  the  longest  mediaeval 
church  in  the  world,  the  two  best  trout  streams  in 
England,  and  the  only  great  stretch  of  genuine  forest 
still  surviving  in  the  United  Kingdom.  To  add  to 
these  attractions,  a  good  part  of  it  is  within  an  hour  or 
so  of  London,  and  the  remotest  corner  can  hardly  be 
above  four  hours  from  it.  Hampshire,  therefore,  comes 
rightly  to  the  very  front  in  English  tourist  counties. 

But  Mr.  Dewar  soon  wakes  up  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  in  his  first  sentence  he  seems  to  be  afraid  of,  and 
races  through  the  county  with  contagious  delight.  It 
is  a  little  difficult  to  see  precisely  to  what  class  of 
tourist  he  mainly  addresses  himself,  and  we  fear  that 
he  may  run  some  danger  of  falling  between  two  stools. 
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On  the  one  hand,  the  very  flying  notices  of  the  churches 
or  other  antiquities,  the  pretty  little  sketches  by  Mr. 
Symington  inserted  in  the  text,  and  the  pleasantly-told 
reminiscences  of  the  county,  would  seem  rather  to  in- 
tend it  for  reading  and  recalling  after  the  day  or  the 
tour  is  done.  On  the  other,  the  sectional  maps  (which, 
by  the  way,  are  on  the  thinnest  of  paper,  and  would 
tear  to  shreds  in  the  first  Hampshire  breeze),  and  the 
impossible  attempt  to  cram  enough  details  into  the 
gazetteer  at  the  end,  seem  to  be  intended  for  a  guide 
for  use  on  the  spot.  On  the  whole,  the  former  purpose 
is  much  better  attained  than  the  latter. 

With  so  accomplished  a  fly-fisher  and  naturalist  as 
Mr.  Dewar  for  both  author  and  editor,  the  chapters  on 
fishing,  shooting,  botany,  and  butterfly-hunting  are, 
of  course,  excellent.  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  vicar  of 
Langrish,  besides  a  chapter  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  he  treats  rather  more  in  detail  than  does  his 
editor  the  county,  contributes  an  admirable  account 
of  the  flora,  and  notes  some  remarkable  differences  in 
the  island  from  that  of  the  mainland. 

There  are  but  few  errata,  considering  what  is  inevit- 
able in  a  first  edition  of  a  book  of  the  kind,  but  we  may 
point  out  one  or  two  which  might  cause  confusion.  On 
p.  142  we  read  that  "the  great  windows  of  Waltham 
Abbey  tell  of  spacious  architectural  times."  Waltham 
Abbey — "  que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ?  " 
The  context  might  not  show  to  everybody  that  by 
"Abbey"  is  meant  the  ruins  of  the  episcopal  palace  at 
Bishop's  Waltham,  a  place  which,  by  the  way,  is 
altogether  omitted  in  the  Index.  We  cannot  explain 
the  cryptic  sentence  (p.  71)  that  "  Tangley  Church  is 
not  quite  so  interesting  as  some  who  have  rushed 
rather  hurriedly  through  this  part  of  Hampshire  have 
supposed."  "  Newport,"  on  p.  201,  should  be  "New- 
town;" "  Brockenhurst,"  p.  146,  should  be  "Brock- 
hurst,"  a  very  different  place  ;  and  "  Ulverston," 
p.  318,  should  be  "  Hulverston."  The  Shelley  monu- 
ment at  Christchurch  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  N.  chancel- 
aisle."  Is  it  not  still  under  the  tower?  The  nave 
arcade  there  is  described  as  "  Roman,"  meaning  prob- 
ably "  Norman."  The  guide,  in  short,  is  a  very  pleasant 
companion  to  take  with  one  ;  but  if  any  sort  of  real 
study  of  the  places  is  intended,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  fuller  one  as  well  for  use  on  the  spot. 


UNEQUAL  STORIES. 

"The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg  and  other 
Stories  and  Sketches."  By  Mark  Twain.  London  : 
Chatto  and  Windus.  1900.  6s. 
As  we  understand  stories,  the  only  one  in  this  volume 
is  the  eponymous  opening.  It  is  thin  and  weak  but 
may  be  read  while  waiting  for  breakfast.  The  remain- 
ing chapters  comprise  fugitive  specimens  of  American 
journalese,  which  can  owe  their  resurrection  only  to  the 
accident  of  Mark  Twain's  popularity.  Even  they  whose 
distorted  sense  of  humour  is  tickled  by  his  bald  exag- 
gerations and  rough  slang  will  be  disappointed  by  this 
miscellany  of  reporter's  scrap-book  and  ponderous 
preaching.  The  court  jesters  of  old  were  often  allowed 
a  quip  at  the  expense  of  a  sham,  but  if  they  had  maun- 
dered as  tediously  as  Mark  Twain  their  caps  and  bells 
would  certainly  have  been  taken  away.  Here  is  a 
typical  excerpt  :  "  From  the  beginning  of  the  Dreyfus 
case  to  the  end  of  it  all  France,  except  a  couple  of 
dozen  moral  paladins,  lay  under  the  smother  of  the 
self-assertion  lie  that  no  wrong  was  being  done  to  a 
persecuted  and  unoffending  man.  The  like  smother 
was  over  England  lately,  a  good  half  of  the  population 
silently  letting  on"  (sic)  "  that  they  were  not  aware 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  trying  to  manufacture  a  war 
in  South  Africa  and  was  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices  for 
the  materials."  Nor  is  this  skit  upon  "Christian 
Science  "  either  funny  or  convincing  :  "  Soul  is  God,  for 
the  All-in-all  is  the  Altogether,  and  the  Altogether  em- 
braces the  All-one,  Soul-Mind,  Mind-Soul,  Love,  Spirit, 
Bones,  Liver,  one  of  a  series,  alone  and  without  an 
equal.  It  is  very  curious,  the  effect  which  Christian 
Science  has  upon  the  verbal  bowels  ...  it  makes  one 
think  of  a  dictionary  with  the  cholera."  Mark  Twain's 
taste  in  this  book  is  on  a  par  with  his  grammar,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  sample  :   "  She  was  trying  to  get 


around  speaking  squarely  about  it,  lest  I  get  paralysed 
again."  With  the  best  desire  to  be  tolerant  to  an  un- 
sophisticated scribe,  we  can  only  say  that  Mark  Twaiia 
often  appears  to  be  a  good-natured  vulgarian.  Letting 
loose  his  peculiarly  broad  humour,  he  is  evidently  in- 
capable of  realising  that  he  may  sometimes  give 
offence.  We  prefer  him  when  he  is  jesting  at  his  own 
expense,  as  "  when  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Vienna 
from  the  Appetite-Cure  in  the  mountains,  I  fell  over  a 
cliff  .  .  .  and  by  good  luck  was  found  by  soma 
peasants  who  had  lost  an  ass."  This  is,  however,  an 
old  quip  and  one  which  does  not  encourage  submission 
to  the  lectures  and  political  pronouncements  of  its 
candid  author. 

"  The    Soft    Side."      By   Henry   James.      London : 
Methuen.     1900.  6y. 

We  have  not  followed  Mr.  James'  mind  sufficiently 
to  be  sure  what  "The  Soft  Side"  means.  But  under 
this  curious  label  he  has  collected  a  dozen  short  tales, 
which  are  studies  rather  than  stories,  of  very  great 
merit.  In  them  he  returns,  in  some  degree,  to  tire 
simpler  style  of  "  Daisy  Miller,"  and  though  they  can- 
not be  read  hurriedly,  they  are  written  in  English 
which  has  a  definite  meaning.  Of  course  Mr.  James-' 
place  is  to-day  perfectly  secure,  but  he  never  presumes 
upon  his  reputation.  Some  of  the  stories  in  this  book 
would  put  their  writer  in  the  forefront  among  analytic 
novelists,  were  it  a  first  attempt.  There  are  the  limita- 
tions that  we  know,  the  absence  of  passion,  of  strong 
vitality  in  the  characters,  the  underlying  assumption  in 
the  author  that  the  literary  profession  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world.  The  people  speak,  of  course,  as  no 
human  beings  do  speak,  and  yet  there  is  a  subtle  artistic 
truth  in  this  :  their  business  is  to  reveal  their  characters-. 
That  is  not  the  end  of  conversation  in  actual  life. 
Mr.  James  loves  to  dwell  in  a  half-light :  for  his  vision 
is  preternaturally  acute.  From  the  stammering  of 
some  weakling  he  can  discover  a  human  drama.  In 
more  than  one  of  these  episodes  he  traces  fantastically 
yet  soberly  the  influence  of  the  dead  on  the  living.  It 
is  as  impossible  to  describe  the  book  as  it  is  to  resist  its 
fascination. 

"  A  Diplomatic  Woman."    By  Huan  Mee.  London;: 
Sands.    1900.    3s.  6d. 
Rather  a  tiresome  woman,  this  female  diplomat,  but 
clever.    She  seems  to  spend  her  life  either  in  thwarting 
or  forwarding  the  views  and  wishes  of  a  certain  in- 
fluential and  intriguing  Parisian  potentate.    The  lady 
who  relates  her  own  subtle  victories  over  the  weaker 
male  plotters  intersperses  her  talk  with  a  plentiful 
amount  of  French  ejaculations,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
page  and  a  half  archly  contrives  to  open  five  or  six  little 
speeches  with  "  Ah  !  mon  ami  !  "  "  Ah  !  mon  cher  !  " 
The  incidents  related  are  disconnected,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  sketch,  "The  Russian  Cipher,"' 
quite  devoid  of  interest. 

"  Neighbours."  By  Julia  M.  Crottie.  London  :: 
Unwin.  1900.  6s. 
The  author  must  belong  to  the  class  of  people  who- 
have  glimpses  of  the  obvious  and  mistake  them  for 
revelations.  No  other  hypothesis  can  explain  the  pub- 
lication of  these  simple-minded  stories  of  Irish  village 
life,  whose  only  charms  are  their  honest  appreciation, 
of  Irish  character  and  their  whole-hearted  sympathy 
with  Irish  sorrows. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Attache  at   Peking."      l>y  A.    B.  Freeman-MitforuL 
London  :  Macmillan.    1900.  Gx. 
These  letters  were  written  in  1S65-6,  when  Mr.  Freemarv- 
Mitford,  afterwards  well  known  in  Japan,  was  being  initiated' 
into  the  ways  of  the  Far  East  at  the  Legation  at  Peking)  then 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  ;  and  they  doubt- 
less owe  their  lardy  publication  to  the  present  unusual  interest 
in  Chinese  affairs.'  They  are  bright  chatty  letters,  of  the  sort 
that  a  travelled  son  writes  home,  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  they 
give  a  truthful  and  by  no  means  inviting  picture  of  life  in  1 1 11- 
Chinese  capital  in  the  early  days  of  the  British  Legation.  M'- 
Freeman-Mitford  was  too  new  to  the  East  and  too  much  of  a 
beginnejc  in  the  Chinese  language,  to  be  able  to  see  very  far 
inlo  the  deep  Asian  mystery  ;  but  what  he  did  sec  he  describes 
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well  and  simply  and  makes  his  readers  see  it  too.  The  picture 
is  as  true  for  China  in  1900  as  for  thirty-five  years  ago.  Except 
in  trifling  extremes,  the  Celestial  does  not  change.  The 
Dowager  Empress  was  there  then  as  now,  and  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  was  almost  equally  conspicuous.  The  Boxers  even  were 
in  China,  though  they  had  not  become  prominent  ;  but  the 
English  Minister  and  his  attache's  were  publicly  abused  and 
even  pelted  with  stones  at  a  race-meeting.  Life  in  Peking  has 
always  been  dreary  for  the  diplomatists,  who  have  only  their 
own  small  social  circle  to  depend  upon,  and  Mr.  Mitford 
was  glad  to  get  away  to  the  villeggiatura  in  the  summer 
temple,  or  to  travel  in  Manchuria.  There  is  humour 
in  the  book,  and  some  of  the  best  touches  relate  to  these 
journeys  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country.  In  a 
preface  the  author  makes  a  spirited  defence  of  missions — 
especially  Jesuit  missions — in  the  past,  and  declines  to  trace 
the  present  hostility  of  the  Chinese  to  Christian  propaganda,  or 
to  trading  intrusion,  still  less  to  the  absurd  opium  myth. 
According  to  him,  the  mandarins  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief,  and  the  cause  is  their  reasonable  dread  that  European 
influence  must  mean  the  destruction  of  their  power  and  their 
countless  illegal  profits  and  extortions.  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford 
would  cut  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  removing  the  Court  from 
Peking,  where  it  is  out  of  touch  with  civilisation,  and  planting 
it  at  the  old  capital  of  Nanking.  Here,  within  easy  reach  of 
Shanghai  and  all  the  civilising  influence  of  the  treaty  ports,  the 
Emperor,  freed  from  the  sinister  influence  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  and  her  clique,  and  surrounded  by  a  new  council  of  more 
open-minded  Ministers,  might  begin  a  real  movement  of  reform. 

( Continued  on  page  466. ) 
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application  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Founded  1805. 

CALEDONIAN 


NSURANCE  COMPANY. 


LIFE.— Policies  issued,  With  or  Without  Medical  Examination,  on 
liberal  terms. 

Assurances  for  15,  20,  25,  or  30  years  granted  at  premiums 
at  about  half  the  whole  term  rates. 
FIRE. — Moderate  Premiums.    Prompt  Settlements. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Head  Office:  19  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
•  London  Offices:  82  King  William  Street,  EX.,  and  14  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  CHd  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  a»  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  Z  1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Central  Mana^r. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head  Office  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES — 
50  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C.  ;  195  Piccadilly,  \V. 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1899,  £802,509.  Net  Premium  Income,  £250,074  3s.  5d. 

Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,411,107  19s.  3d. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED   BONUS  PLAN. 

With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit  Rates. 

IV rite  for  Prospectus  0/  Special  Schemes, 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 
Double  advantage  policies   issued  securing  two   payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


Wh.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shf.pheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 
son, K.C.B. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000. 


Established  1848. 


  OFFICE 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED   FUNDS   £37,000,000. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 
PREMIUM    INCOME,    1899  ... 


£366,899. 


See  Prospectus  just  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment, 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 
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We  have  doubts  about  Europeanising  the  Oriental.  Japan  in- 
deed could  cast  off  her  borrowed  Chinese  mantle  and  put  on  a 
British  petticoat  and  a  French  bonnet.  But  China  would  have 
to  do  more  than  merely  change  her  dress.  The  old  analogy  of 
the  Ethiopian  suggests  difficulties. 

"  Goethe  in  England  and  America."    Bibliography  by  Eugene 
Oswald,  English  Goethe  Society.    London  :  Nutt. 

This  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages  is  a  carefully  compiled  account  of 
the  vast  mass  of  literature  that  has  arisen  in  England  and 
America  around  the  works  and  personality  of  the  great  German. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  whatever  has  been  written  in  England  or 
America  on  Goethe,  whether  biographical  or  critical,  and  whether 
explanatory  of  the  philosophy  or  poetry  of  the  works,  and  the 
translations  that  have  appeared  of  the  works,  can  be  found  easily 
and  comprehended  at  a  glance.  Much  which  would  escape  the 
notice  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Goethe  student  is  collected,  such 
as  interesting  essays  which  have  appeared  in  magazines  and 
reviews  but  not  in  any  published  editions  of  the  writers.  In 
short  the  compilation  is  indispensable  for  anything  like 
minute  study  of  the  Goethe  literature.  Dr.  Oswald  has  shown 
equal  industry  and  ingenuity  in  this  compilation. 

The  "  Forum "  for  October  is  in  a  way  an  international 
electioneering  number.  It  contains  articles  on  the  Presidential 
election,  on  Imperial  and  Colonial  tariffs — on  which  the  elections 
in  Canada  will  mainly  turn — and  on  the  British  General 
Election.  The  first  is  McKinleyite,  and  puts  some  rather 
cryptic  questions  to  those  who  favour  the  Bryan  platform. 
Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver,  the  writer,  says  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  not 
in  a  position  to  join  in  the  reproaches  at  the  occupation  of  the 
Philippines.  "  He  knows  by  what  right  we  are  there,  because, 
except  for  him,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  created  all  the 
responsibilities  which  now  burden  us,  would  not  be  to-day  the 
law  of  the  land."  The  Hon.  John  Charlton  on  the  subject  of 
the  trade  relations  of  the  Empire  gives  some  statistics  in 
support  of  his  contention  that  it  would  not  pay  Great  Britain 
to  give  Canada  preference  in  British  markets,  as  the  Canadian 
Conservatives  suggest  she  can  and  should.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy 
in  an  article  on  the  British  elections  explains  the  differences 
between  the  American  and  British  systems.  "  A  Presidential 
election,"  he  says,  "  is  a  more  or  less  well-ordered  battle,  every 
movement  being  directed  by  the  commander-in-chief  on  either 
side.  A  British  General  Election  is  a  series  of  independent 
skirmishes,  taking  place  all  over  the  country,  each  under  local 
command,  owning  no  supreme  general,  observing  no  common 
plan  of  battle." 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Gottfried  August  Burger:  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke. 
Von  Wolfgang  von  Wiirzbach.  Mit  42  Abbildungen. 
Leipsic  :  Dieterich.    London  :  D.  Nutt.  1900. 

The  first  book  on  our  list  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
publications  which  have  reached  us  from  the  Fatherland  for 
some  time.  Burger's  life  and  works  have  been  discussed  by 
biographers  and  critics  on  almost  innumerable  occasions.  But 
they  possess  undying  interest  not  merely  for  Germans  them- 
selves, but  for  all  lovers  of  great  national  literature,  and  for  all 
who  have  a  heart  and  mind  for  the  tragedy  and  the  genius 
of  the  poet.  The  author  of  "  Lenore  "  is  recognised  to-day  as 
the  prince  of  the  Gottingen  "  Hainbund,"  or  Grove  School,  a 
description  perhaps  as  misleading  as  that  of  the  Lake  School 
in  English  poetry.  The  youth  of  Germany  is  taught  that,  after 
a  life  full  of  mistakes,  sorrow,  and  suffering,  Burger  died  in 
1774,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  a  broken  and  bankrupt  man,  filled 
with  vain  repining  at  the  wreck  he  had  made  of  his  career. 
He  even  doubted  the  value  of  his  poetry,  in  consequence  of 
Schiller's  severe  strictures.  Posterity  has  belied  those  doubts, 
and  Herr  von  Wiirzbach's  sumptuous  volume  provides  for  adult 
readers  a  more  complete  account  of  the  "  mistakes,"  matri- 
monial and  otherwise,  through  which  Biirger  was  hurried  to 
his  grave.  Burger  revived  German  poetry  after  more  than  a 
hundred  years'  sleep.  He  introduced  the  ballad  form  of  litera- 
ture, through  the  impulse  of  Percy's  "Reliques"  (1765),  and 
his  sonnets  are  still  the  best  of  their  kind.  Thus,  Herr  von 
Wiirzbach  has  been  well  inspired  in  writing  his  admirable 
account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Gottfried  Burger.  He  makes 
no  patronising  attempt  to  "  whitewash  "  the  reputation  of  his 
hero.  Thank  heaven,  the  critics  have  grown  aweary  of  apply- 
ing that  process  to  Byron,  Shelley,  or  Burns.  But  in  the  course 
of  his  fascinating  narrative  he  awakens  of  their  own  accord 
his  readers'  sympathy  and  charity  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
subject  of  his  biography — misfortunes  the  more  unfortunate 
because  they  were  so  wholly  his  own  fault. 

Katharina  von  Bora :  gcschichtlichcs  Lrbcns/>i/d.  Von 
Albrccht  Thoma.  Berlin  :  Georg  Reimer.  London  :  I). 
Nutt.  1900. 

Dr.  Thoma  asks  in  his  preface  why  the  life  of  Luther's 
"  Katie"  has  never  yet  been  written  separately  from  the  life  of 
the  reformer  himself.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  she  did 
not  live  a  separate  life.     The  wife  of  Luther,  as  long  as  she 


remained  his  confidante  and  companion,  could  never  have  been 
anything  else  than  Luther's  wife  ;  and  most  readers  will  ask 
with  surprise,  Who  was  Katharina  von  Bora  ?  Nor  can  we 
congratulate  Dr.  Thoma  on  his  attempt  to  take  her  out  of  the 
place  which  she  filled  with  such  beautiful  and  truly  womanly 
devotion,  in  order  to  write  her  biography  as  an  "  historical 
sketch."  Historically,  she  is  a  part  of  Luther's  life.  Nor,  we 
are  bound  to  add,  does  the  sketch  come  to  very  much.  There 
are  preliminary  chapters  on  the  cloister,  which  Katharina  left 
by  flight  ;  and  there  are  concluding  chapters  on  her  widowhood, 
which  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Luther's  testament  and  with 
exterior  affairs.  The  bulk  of  the  volume,  however,  is  occupied 
naturally  enough  with  the  domestic  aspect  of  Luther's  life  ;  and 
therein  Dr.  Thoma  has  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  accounts 
already  extant.  On  the  whole,  this  piece  of  book-making, 
which  tries  to  parade  itself  as  history,  would  have  been  better 
left  unattempted. 

Der  Marxismus  und  das  Wesen  der  socialen  Frage.  Von 
Paul  Weisengriin.  Leipsic  :  Veit  und  Co.  ;  London  :  D. 
Nutt.  1900. 

We  cannot  altogether  assent  to  the  bold  proposition  with 
which  Dr.  Weisengriin  commences  his  examination  of  the  social! 
problem.  "  Europe,"  he  writes,  "  is  dominated  by  the  social 
problem.  Beginning  as  the  pet  scheme  of  subtle  and  ingenious 
minds,  as  a  seedling  in  the  brains  of  ardent  Utopians,  it  has 
become  at  the  century's  verge  the  turning  point  of  all  contem- 
porary endeavours,  the  central  sun  in  the  system  of  our  intel- 
lectual life.  Like  a  broad  and  mighty  stream,"  he  continues 
with  a  fine  variety  of  metaphor,  "the  social  problem  has  broken 
down  in  the  course  of  but  a  few  decades  all  the  innumerable 
barriers  erected  by  the  lowest  social  instincts  of  the  masses,  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  Philistines,  by  a  pseudo  science,  and,  last 
not  least,  by  the  strongest  interests  of  the  small  but  powerful1 
party  of  capitalists."  Now,  apart  from  the  riot  of  metaphors 
and  from  the  fact  which  students  of  language  may  care  to  note 
that  "  last  not  least "  is  employed  without  an  apology  as  a  phrase 
in  the  German  text,  these  sentences  form  an  instructive  example 
of  the  art  of  begging  the  question.  We  might  begin  a  treatise 
on  waiters'  tips  or  gentlemanly  cricket  in  precisely  the  same 
terms  with  about  equal  right.  For  though,  from  one  point  of 
view,  every  problem  of  human  society — and  man  is  a  gregarious 
animal— may  be  called  a  social  problem,  it  is  not  correct,  in  our 
opinion,  to  claim  a  central  place  of  interest  for  "  the  social 
problem "  as  such,  least  of  all,  we  may  add,  for  the  social 
problem  associated  with  the  name  of  Karl  Marx.  Marxism 
for  practical  purposes  is  played  out  even  in  the 
Fatherland.  The  recent  conference  at  Mayence  must  have 
gone  far  to  convince  its  most  devoted  adherent  that  the  death 
of  Liebknecht  this  summer  was  a  well-nigh  incurable  blow. 
The  younger  members  of  the  party  founded  by  Marx  and 
Lassalle  are  rapidly  drifting,  not  to  say  consciously  marching, 
to  an  entirely  un-Marxian  goal ;  they  are  becoming  a  regular 
party  among  the  parties  of  the  State,  ranging  themselves  with 
the  Centre,  the  Radicals,  and  the  Conservatives  as  a  working 
political  section.  In  these  circumstances,  if  Dr.  Weisengriin 
means  that  Europe  is  dominated  by  a  fear  of  Social  Democracy, 
he  is  plainly  in  error.  If  on  the  contrary  he  means  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  capital  and  labour, 
then  he  is  far  too  emphatic.  At  the  same  time  he  has  made  a 
contribution  to  comparative  sociology  which  is  worth  a  perusal, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  clear  accounts  it  contains  of  the  various 
movements  in  the  German  Empire.  The  reign  of  William  II. 
in  the  first  ten  years  was  fruitful  of  socialistic  activity.  The 
impulse  was  given  by  the  Court,  for  the  Emperor  himself  was 
at  first  attracted  by  Socialism.  Men  like  Pastor  Naumann  had 
a  brief  but  glorious  chance  of  posing  as  the  leaders  of  the 
proletariat.  As  wages  improved,  however,  and  Germany's 
foreign  policy  developed,  the  social  problem  began  to  languish  ; 
and  nowadays  parts  of  Dr.  Weisengriin's  volume  read  like 
ancient  history.  In  other  parts,  again,  it  is  extremely  modern. 
We  have  the  philosophy  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  we  are  told 
of  "the  Liberal  wing  of  British  Imperialism  under  Lord 
Rosebery."  In  attempting  to  include  so  much  in  what  is 
ostensibly  a  learned  work,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr. 
Weisengriin  has  done  unwisely.  It  is  far  too  early  to  apply 
the  historical  method  to  "the  Liberal  wing  of  British 
Imperialism"  despite  Captain  Lambton's  defeat. 

Der  Anarchismus.  Von  Dr.  Paul  Eltzbacher.  Berlin  :  J. 
Guttentag.  London  :  D.  Nutt.  1900. 
Another  "  ismus,"  and  this  time  with  a  formidable  biblio- 
graphy to  start  with.  Dr.  Eltzbacher  takes  as  his  motto,  "Je 
nc  propose  rien,  jc  ne  suppose  rien,  j'expose,"  and  it  may  be  at 
once  conceded  that  he  confines  himself  quite  conscientiously  to 
his  expository  task.  His  chapters  expound  in  succession  the 
teachings  of  Godwin,  Proiidhon,  Stirner,  Bakunin,  Kropotkin, 
Tucker,  Tolstoi,  and  "  the  anarchists."  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence is  that  the  book  is  rather  dreary  reading,  as  it  contains 
little  more  than  a  series  of  programmes  and  propaganda  with  a 
few  comments  and  remarks.  Still,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a 
trustworthy  j^uide  to  a  region  of  thought  which  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  sufficiently  explored  from  the  objective  point  of  view.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  hardly  feel  that  society  is  to  be  congratulated 
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on  its  madmen  because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  certain  method  in  their  madness.  Nor,  among  the  proud  names 
which  include  a  prince  and  a  count,  is  allowance  made  for  the 
influence  of  the  doctrines  on  the  half-fed  and  half-educated. 
The  true  measure  of  "  Anarchismus  "  is  not  its  reasonableness 
in  the  pulpit,  but  the  irrational  action  to  which  its  preachments 
directly  lead. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    October,  1900.    Berlin  :  Paetel. 

With  the  current  number  Dr.  Rosenberg's  monthly  review 
commences  a  new  volume,  the  seven-and-twentieth  of  its 
prosperous  career.  Among  its  promises  for  the  new  year  we 
may  mention  articles  on  "Japan  and  China"  by  Herr  von 
Brandt,  the  former  diplomatist  in  the  Far  East,  and  now  its  most 
industrious  German  publicist ;  "  Memoirs  of  Yon  Bernhardi  " 
by  the  present  Colonel  von  Bernhardi,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  historical  section  in  the  Prussian  General  Staff  ;  "  Letters 
of  Queen  Louise  "  of  Prussia — the  loveliest  of  the  Hohenzollern 
brides — to  her  brother,  the  Hereditary  Prince  George  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  ;  "  Heine  and  Christiani,"  with  fifteen 
unpublished  letters  of  Heine;  " Treitschke's  Politics,"  by  Dr. 
Curtius,  the  great  historian  ;  and  "  Secondary  Education  in 
America,"  by  Professor  Emerton,  of  Harvard.  With  this  feast 
in  prospect,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  remark  on  the  slightly 
arid  contents  of  the  current  number  of  the  review.  Baron 
Georg  v.  Ompteda  contributes  seven  instalments  of  a  new 
serial,  "  Cecilia  von  Sarryn,  the  annals  of  a  poor  life,"  which 
opens  well ;  and  Lady  Blennerhassett  writes  on  "  The 
Characteristics  of  the  Chinese." 

Die  Insel.    October,  1900.    Berlin  :  Schuster  and  Loffler. 

We  congratulate  the  enterprising  editors  of  "Die  Insel" — 
the  best  printed  and  most  artistically  illustrated  magazine  in 
Germany — on  opening  their  second  annual  volume.  We  con- 
fess that  we  hardly  thought  that  the  periodical  would  survive 
its  first  year.  But  it  has  purged  itself  to  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  faults  of  decadence  and  bad  taste  with  which  it  started 
its  career,  and  we  note  as  a  further  improvement  that  this 
number  is  printed  throughout  in  a  beautiful  Roman  type, 
instead  of  the  somewhat  fanciful  German  fount  which  was 
adopted  throughout  last  year.  The  October  number  begins 
with  the  words  (framed  in  a  mourning  design  by  E.  M.  Geyger) 
"  Germany  has  lost  her  second  great  man — after  Bismarck, 
Nietzsche."  It  further  contains  reproductions  of  a  woodcut  by 
Diirer,  and  of  three  old  copper  engravings  of  peasant  life  :  an 
article  on  "The  Development  of  Mystery,"  by  Maeterlinck, 
translated  from  a  French  work  by  him  which  will  appear  this 
winter  :  poems  by  Bierbaum,  Liliencron,  &c. 

In  Die  Nation,  the  weekly  numbers  of  which  we  continue  to 
read  with  interest,  we  note  that  Herr  v.  Brandt  wants  (6  Octo- 
ber; to  transfer  the  discussion  on  China  from  the  Emperor  and 
Foreign  Minister  to  the  floor  of  the  Reichstag.  We  have 
further  to  acknowledge  the  first  October  number  of  the  fort- 
nightly Literarische  Echo,  to  which  an  attractive  "  English 
Letter"  is  contributed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee.  We  wish  that 
all  German  papers  were  as  well  informed  about  English  books. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  468. 
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7  he  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  art  :— 
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Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom. 

£  s.  d. 

1    8    2  ... 

O    14       I  M 

071... 


Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 
1  10  4 
o  15  2 
o77 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,   Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Le  Kiosque  DuperTon,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brusskis  Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  ct  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

B*RLIN  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Prsth   A.  Lappert. 

Rovk   Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

Mom  burg  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo   The  Anglo- American  Bookselling  Depfit. 

New  York  The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,  „  „        ......The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  . .  ..The  Montreal  News  Company,  384  St.  James's  Street. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CATALOGUE, 

Introducing 

10   NEW  MODELS, 

Free  on  Application  to 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  Sc  SONS,  LTD. 

18,  20  and  22  WIGMORK  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


When  Buying  a  Cheap  Bicycle, 

look  at  the  tyres.    If  they  are  not 


DUNLQP  TYRES 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

TheDUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd..  Alma  St.,  Coventry. 

160  to  166  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches :— Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


•   /   /    '    '   /  S   S   S   f   /   /   s  /   s   /   /   /  / 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 


Made 


Cairo ! 


Cigarettes. 


Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 


157a,  NEW   BOND  STREET. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 

i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OH  AGBtfTS. 

"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 
fit 


G.B." 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

49s.    PER    DOZEN.  WUTQW 
CARRIAGE  PAID.     VV  fli  OlY  I  X 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE    BACK    &c  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
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NOTICE. 


MR.  J.  M.  BARRIE'S 

NEW  NOVEL, 

TOMMY  AND  GRIZEL, 

Will  be  published  on  October  17. 
Price  6s. 


C  A  S  S  E  L  L    &    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
London,  Faris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


Q's  NEW  WORK. 

Mr.  A.  T.  QUILLER  COUCH'S 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  STORIES 
Will  be  published  next  week  under  the  title  of 

OLD   FIRES  AND 

PROFITABLE  GHOSTS. 

Price  6s. 

CASSELL    &    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO. 'S  NEW  BOOKS 

MR.   MERRIMAN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
NOTICE  —The  FIRST  IMPRESSION  of 

THE  ISLE    OF   UNREST,  by 

H.  S.  MERRIMAN,  Crown  8vo.  6s.  is  nearly 
exhausted.    A  SECOND  IMPRESSION  is  in  the[Press. 

World.—"  A  fine  story,  finely  told,  with  local  colour,  character,  and  esprit  subtly 
conveyed,  and  interest  vital  and  sustained.  For  construction  this  is  Mr.  Seton 
Merriman's  best  work." 

Illustrated  London  Netvs. — "  Altogether  for  its  interesting  narrative,  its  pleasant, 
unobtrusive  earnestness,  and  its  freshness  of  setting,  this  is  like  to  be  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  year." 

New  Work  by  FRANK  T.  BULLEN. 

PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  10.       Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE : 

Being  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  'Longshore 
Readers. 
By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN, 

Author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  'Cachalot, The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif,"  &c. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Vice  Vers&." 

PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  10.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    BRASS  BOTTLE. 

By  F.  ANSTEY, 

Author  of  "  Vice  Versa,"  "  The  Giant's  Robe,"  "  A  Fallen  Idol,"  &c. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Strange  Story  of 
Hester  Wynne." 

AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS'  AND    LIBRARIES.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   MARBLE  FACE. 

By   O.   COLMORE,  Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  Music,"  "The  Strange 
Story  of  Hester  Wynne,"  &c. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

William  Cotton  Oswell,  Hunter  and  Explorer  :  the  Story  of  his  Life 
(By  his  eldest  Son,  W.  Edward  Oswell.  2  vols.).  Heinemann. 
2$s.  net. 

William  Landels,  D.D.  :  a  Memoir  (By  his  Son,  Thomas  D.  Landels). 
Cassell.  6s. 

Irene  Petrie,  Missionary  to  Kashmir  (Mrs.  Ashley  Carus-Wilson). 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

Classics. 

Songs  of  Modern  Greece   (G.  F.  Abbott).     Cambridge :   At  the 

University  Press.    5-r.  net. 
Two  Essays  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship  (Translated  from  the  Latin 

of  Cicero  by  S.  S.  Shuckburgh).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Madness  of  David  Baring  (Joseph    Hocking).     Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    3J-.  6d. 
Marshfield  the  Observer  (Egerton  Castle).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Modern  Broods  (Charlotte  M.  Yonge).     Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Worldlings  (Leonard  Merrick).    Murray.  6s. 
The  Plunder  Ship  (Headon  Hill).    Pearson.  6s. 
Joan  Brotherhood  (Bernard  Capes).    Pearson.  6s. 
The  Brand  of  the  Broad  Arrow  (Major  Arthur  Griffiths).  Pearson. 

6.T. 

Worldly  Ways  and  By-ways  (Eliot  Gregory).    John  Lane.  6.f. 
The  Dissemblers  (Thomas  Cobb).    John  Lane.  6s. 
The  Brass  Bottle  (F.  Anstey).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Lavengro  (George  Borrow).    John  Lane.  2s. 
A  King's  Pawn  (Hamilton  Drummond).    Blackwood.  6s. 
The  House  of  Giants  (Yorick  Everett).    Ward,  Lock.    3*.  6d. 
The  Malice  of  Grace  Wentworth  (R.  H.  Ileppenstall).    John  Long. 
6s. 

History. 

England  under  Protector  Somerset  :  an  Essay  (A.  F.  Pollard).  Kegan 
Paul.    6s.  net. 

Natural  History. 
'Twixt  Town  and  Country  :  a  Book  of  Suburban  Gardening  (Roma 
White).     Harpers.  6^. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Origin  of  Species  (Charles  Darwin).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 
A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibniz  (Bertrand  Russell). 

Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.    Js.  6d.  net. 
Exploratio  Philosophica  (Part  II.    John  Grote).    Cambridge:  at  the 

University  Press.  9^. 
Elements  of  Hydrostatics   (S.  L.    Loney).     Cambridge :   at  the 

University  Press. 

Essays  on  Consumption,  together  with  some  Clinical  Observations  and 
Remarks  on  Pneumonia  (J.  Edward  Squire.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  William  Broadbent).  Sanitary  Publishing  Company. 
\os.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Thirteen  Homilies  of  St.  Augustine  on  St.  John  XIV.  In  Ioh.  Ev. 
Tractatus  LXVII.-LXXIX  (H.  F.  Stewart).  Cambridge:  at  the 
University  Press.  4s. 

Verse. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  :  a  Poem  (J.  Rutter).  Burleigh.  35.  6d. 
net. 

Poems,  Lyrical  and  Dramatic  (Sara  King  Wiley).  Chapman  and 
Hall.  6*. 

Cinara  and  other  Poems  (C.  W.  Previte  Orton).    Elliot  Stock. 

Miscellaneous. 
America's  Economic  Supremacy  (Brooks  Adams).    New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Company.  5.?. 
Autobiography  of  a  Tramp,  The  (J.  H.  Crawford).  Longmans. 

5s.  net. 

Book-Keeping  (W.  W.  Snailum).     Cambridge  :    at  the  University 

Press.    31.  6d.  net. 
Book  of  Blues,  The  :  a  Record  of  all  Matches  between  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  in    every  Department  of  Sport  (Edited  by  Ogier 

Rysden).     Robinson.    y.  6d.  net. 
Business  Arithmetic  (Elementary  Stage).    Pitman.  \s. 
Colloquies,  The,  of  Desiderius  Erasmus,  Concerning  Men,  Manners 

and  Things  (Translated  into  English  by  N.  Bailey).    3  vols. 

Gibbings  and  Co. 
Day  Dream,  The  (Tennyson).    John  Lane.  is. 

Handy  Man,    The,   and   other  Verses   (Harold   Begbie).  Grant 

Richards.    3-f.  6d. 
History,  The,  of  the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present  Day  (Dr.  Paul  Cams).  Kegan  Paul.  30s. 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  (Edited  by  Thomas  Page).    Moffat  and 

Paige,     is.  6d. 

Men  of  the  Merchant  Service,  The  (Frank  T.  Bullen).  Smith, 
Elder,    js.  6d. 

Minor  Writings  of  Charles  Dickens,  The  (F.  G.  Kitton).  Stock. 
Official  Catalogue  Exhibition  of  the  German  Empire  (Paris  Exhibition, 

1900).    Published  by  the  Imperial  Commission. 
On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine  (A.  M.  I'".).    Longmans.  6s. 
"Queen"  Cookery  Books,  Series  V.  (S.  Beatv-l'ownall).  Horace 

Cox.  is. 

Shakespeare's  Greenwood  (George  Morley).    Nutt.    $S.  net. 
Tennyson,  his  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life  (Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

2  vols.).    Isbister.    $s.  net. 
Text-book  of  Book- Keeping  (Frank  Ireson).    Macmillan.    4s.  6d. 
Wealth  and  Progress,  The,  of  New  South  Wales,  189S-9  (T.  A. 

Coghlan).    Sydney  :  W.  A.  Gullick. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

READY  NEXT  FRIDAY. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


BY 


JOHN  MORLEY. 


With  Portrait. 


8vo.  10s.  net. 


Also  an  Edition  fully  Illustrated  with  carefully  authenticated  Por- 
traits in  Public  and  Private  Galleries,  and  with  Reproductions  of 
Contemporaneous  Prints  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  University  of 
Oxford.    Extra  crown  8vo.  14s.  net. 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

MA CMIL L ANS  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

iEdited  by  A.  W.  POLLARD. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  By 

J.  G.  Lock  hart.    In  Five  Yds.    Demy  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

LATEST  NOVELS  BY  FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

Second  Impression, 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 

PREJUDGED. 

Second  Impression. 

ROSA  NOUCHETTE  CAREY. 

RUE  WITH   A  DIFFERENCE. 

EGERTON  CASTLE. 

MARSHFIELD  THE  OBSERVER. 

CHARLOTTE   M.  YONGE. 

MODERN  BROODS. 

GRACE  M.  HURD. 

THE   BENNETT  TWINS. 


Volume  I.    Now  Ready. 

THE    LEATHERSTOCKiNC    NOVELS    OF    J.   FENJMORE  COOPER. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock  and  H.  M.  Brock.    In  5  Monthly  Volumes. 
Ciown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each  ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS.    With  a 

General  Introduction  by  Mowbray  Morris,  and  25  Illustrations  by  H.  M. 
Brock. 


NEW    BOOK  by  CHARLES   W.  WOOD,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN.    Illustrated,  8vo. 

ios.  net. 

Globe. — "The  pictorial  illustrations  are  almost  legion,  and,  moreover,  are  of  very 

good  quality,  doing  re&I  justice  to  their  attractive  subjects  It  is  as  preventable 

e.\ternally  as  it  is  interesting  and  entertaining  within." 

Also  by  CHAKLK3  W.  WOOD. 
LETTERS   FROM   MAJORCA.    Illustrated.    Svo.  14s. 

Daily    Telegraph. — "  Highly    entertaining    and    instructive  Beautifully 

illustrated." 

Second  Edition.    Noiu  Ready. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RHONE.    With  88  Illus 

trations.    10s.  net. 

Times. — "A  pleasant  handsome  book,  attractive  alike  in  subject,  treatment  and 
illustration." 


SOLDIERING    IN  CANADA 


Recollections 


and  Experiences.  By  Lt.-Col.  George  T.  Dknison,  late  Commanding  the 
Governor-General's  Body  Guard,  Author  of  "  A  History  of  Modern  Cavalry," 
&c.    Extra  crown  Svo.    os.  6d.  net.  [Ready  on  Tuesday. 


MRS.   MOLESWORTH'S   NEW  BOOK. 

THE   HOUSE   THAT   GREW.    Illustrated  by 

Alice  B.  Woodward.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  [Ready  on  Tuesday. 

COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN, 

Author  of  "  Fo'c'sle  Yams,"  "  The  Manx  Witch,"  &c.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  f.d. 

Oulloolr.—"  A  book  to  have  and  to  cherish  ;  humorous,  lyrical,  individual,  and 
real  poetic  stuff." 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.    NEW  VOL. 

TWO  ESSAYS  on  OLD  AGE  AND  FRIEND- 

SHIP.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Cicero  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh.   Pott  Svo. 


gt,  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List. 

MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  NEW  WAR  BOOK. 


HAMILTON'S 


Being  Letters  reprinted  from  the  "  Morning  Post," 
with  some  Unpublished  Letters,  together  with 
Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Lieutenant  H. 
FRANKLAND,  a  Prisoner  of  War  at  Pretoria. 

BY  WIN8T0K  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  ifl.P, 

With  Portrait  of  Lieut.-General  IAN  HAMILTON, 

Maps  and  Dans.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


With  4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12  Maps  and  Plans.     8vo.  21s. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  DRAKE. 

By  JULIAN  S.  CORBETT, 

Author  of  "  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,"  &c„ 

This  work  is  designed  as  a  third  and  concluding  volume  to  the  Author's 
"  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,"  and  carries  the  history  of  the  ri;.e  of  England  as 
a  maritime  power  down  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish 
War.   _  ■ 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.     WITH  NEW  PREFACE. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 


With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

SPORT  AND  TRAVEL,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

By  FREDERICK   COURTENEY  SELOUS, 

Author  of  "  A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa,"  &c 

Contents. — A  Month  in  Asia  Minor — After  Wild  Goats  on  the  Maimun  Dagh — 
Travel,  Sport,  and  Ornithology  in  Asia  Minor— Notes  on  a  Latter-Day  Hunting 
Trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains — Second  Trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


With  8  Photogravure  Illustrations  from  the  Original  Drawings  by  Archibald 
Thorburn.    8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

AUTUMNS  IN  ARGYLESHIRE  WITH  ROD 
AND  GUN. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  GATHORNE-HARDY. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TRAMP. 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD, 
NEW  VOLUME  OF  "FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES." 

PIKE  AND  PERCH. 

By  WILLIAM   SENIOR   ("  Redspinner,"  Editor  of  the  Field). 
With  Chapters  by  "  JOHN  BICKERDYKE"  and  W.  H.  POPE. 
COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  George  Roller  and  from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo  5s. 

ESSAYS  IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  ACTION  OF 

ASTRAL  GRAVITATION  IN  NATURAL  PHENOMENA.  By 
William  Leighton  Jordan,  F. R.G.S.,  Assoc. tnst.C.E.,  F.S.S.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.M.S.    With  Diagrams.    8vo.  9s. 

RELIGION   AND   LIFE  :    a    Plain   Essay.     By  R. 

Russell.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE.    By  A.  M.  F., 

Authoress  of  "  Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign  Homes."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

JAMES  MARTINEAU  :  a  Biography  and  Study.  By 

A.  W.  Jackson,  A.M.    With  2  Portraits,  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

STONYIIURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 
PSYCHOLOGY  :  Empirical  and  Rational.    By  Michael 

Maher,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  at  Stonyhurst  College  ; 
Examiner  for  the  Diploma  in  Teaching  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
Fourth  Edition,  Re-wiitten  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

EDMUND  FULLESTON  ;  or,  the  Family  Evil  Genius. 

By  B.  B.  West,  Author  of  "  Half-Hours  with  the  Millionaires,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  the  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN. 

At  all  Booksellers'"  and  Libraries. 

TWICE  CAPTURED:  A  RECORD  OF 

ADVENTURE  DURING  THE  BOER  WAR.    By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

With  over  60  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

"The  story  of  the  imprisonment,  with  its  terrible  monotony,  is  vividly  related, 

and  the  description  of  the  scenes  at  the  last  is  among  the  best  passages." 

Morning  Post. 

"  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  no  correspondent  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  chronicle  events  of  the  war  has  had  more  varied  or  more 
stirring  experiences." — Daily  News. 

11  Very  bright  and  readable,  setting  forth  adventures  and  experiences  of  no  little 
interest  in  a  graphic  and  attractive  fashion." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  valuable  sidelight  on  the  war." — Outlook. 


NEW  WORK  BY   PROFESSOR  SAINTSBURY. 

ON  OCTOBER  22  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  VOL.  I. 

A  HISTORY   OF  CRITICISM  AND 

LITERARY  TASTE  IN  EUROPE.  From  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  George  Saintsburv,  M.A.  Oxon,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberdeen, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  3  vols,  demy  8vo. 

Vol.  I. — Classical  and  Medi.eval  Criticism. 


JOSEPH    CONRAD'S    NEW  STORY. 

ON  OCTOBER  15  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

LORD  JIM  :   a  Tale.    By  Josei>h  Conrad, 

Author  of  "  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,"  "An  Outcast  of  the  Islands," 
"  Tales  of  Unrest,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


ON  OCTOBER  18  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS: 

ITS  REALITIES  AND  ROMANCE.  By  Alfred  Kinnear,  Author  of 
"  To  Modder  River  with  Methuen."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 

A  KING'S    PAWN  :    a  Romance. 


By 


Hamilton  Drummond,  Author  of  "  A  Man  of  his  Age,"  "  For  the  Religion," 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


IN  A  FEW  DAYS  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

A  HISTORY  OF  RHODESIA.  Com- 

piled  from  Official  Sources.  By  Howard  Hensman.  With  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 

THE  UTTERMOST  FARTHING.  By 

B.  Paul  Neuman,  Author  of  "The  Interpreter's  House,"  "The  Supplanter," 
"  A  Villain  of  Parts."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  This  clever  and   decidedly  original  story  A   narrative   of  remarkable 

dramatic  quality." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Unlike  many  novelists,  Mr.  Neuman  has  a  story  to  tell,  and,  unlike  many 

more,  he  knows  how  to  tell  it  The  reader  will  find  himself  held  in  the  novelist' 

grasp  until  the  very  end." — The  King. 


FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  ENGLISH 

HOMES.  Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  Also  in  limp  leather,  coloured 
edges,  3s.   

FOURTH  IMPRESSION. 

SONGS  of  the  GLENS  of  ANTRIM. 

By  Moiha  O'Neill.    Crown  8vo.  in  artistic  binding,  gill  top,  3s.  6d. 

"They  arc  genuine  songs   The  true  lyrical  note  rings  clear  through  these 

poems,  and  humour,  fancy,  sense  of  natural  beauty,  and  the  lighter  shades  of 
melancholy  abound."— St.  James's  Gazette. 


JOHN 


SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

RUSKIN.      "  Modern 


English 


Writers."  By  Mrs.  Mkvnhll.J  With 
Crown  Bvo.  2s.  fid. 


Biographical  Chronology. 


"  Mrs.  Mcyncll's  book  is,  above  all,  definite,  stimulating,  suggestive— an  incen- 
tive and  an  aid  to  the  wider  and  more  intelligent  reading  of  one  of  the  greatest 
writer*  of  the  closing  century.  To  all  the  magnificent  maze  of  Mr.  Raskin's 
writing  the  volume  gives  a  fine  clue."— Daily  Telegraph . 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


New  List  Post  Free  on  Application. 


Ready  Oct. 


Two  Vols,  demy  8vo.  32s.  net. 


COVENTRY  PATMORE,  MEMOIRS  AND  CORRE- 

SPONDENCE  OF.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Basil  Champneys.  With 
numerous  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  in  Collotype,  &c. 


Foolscap  folio,  £2  2s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS  AND  SCULPTORS  OF 

THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilice,  Author  of  "  The  Renaissance 
of  France,"  &c.  With  Twenty  Photogravure  Plates  and  Twenty-nine  Half-tone 
Reproductions.  Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net.  Also  a  Limited  Large  Paper  Edition, 
with  additional  Illuslrations. 

Large  Dost  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC  LORD  LEIGWTON,  P.R.A.  &J£?"ig 

Ernest  Rhys.  With  Eighty  Reproductions  from  Leighton's  Pictures,  including 

Two  Photogravure  Plates. 


Medium  8vo.  12s.  net. 

LINE  AND  FORM.  &  Walter  Crane 


With  157  Illustrations. 
This  Volume  is  uniform  with  the  Author's  "  Bases 
of  Design,"  and  contains  a  large  number  of  Drawings  by  Mr.  Crane,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  Illustrations. 


Small  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  ANCELICO  AND  HIS  ART.  SWSSEU!^ 

in  the  University  of  Adelaide.    With  4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone 

Reproductions,  including  all  the  Artist's  most  important  works. 


Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SUN  D4ALS  originally  compiled  by  the  late 

BWWH  Wr  OUn  UmLO.  Mrs_  Alfred  Oatty.  Revised 
and  greatly  enlarged  by  H.  K.  F.  Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  chapters 
on  Portable  Dials,  by  Lewis  Evans,  F.S.A.,  and  on  Dial  Construction  by 
Wigham  Richardson.  Entirely  new  Edition  (the  Fourth).  With  200  Illus- 
trations. 


Imperial  8vo.    £1  ns.  6d.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GOTHIC  ART  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  E.  S.  Prior.    With  about  300  Illustrations  by  G.  C.  Horsley. 

"  Mr.  Prior  has  expounded  his  views  with  much  ability.  He  evidently  has  ex- 
pended his  best  efforts  upon  his  production,  and  those  who  wish  to  learn  from  so 
enthusiastic  a  teacher  will  do  well  to  add  this  volume  to  their  library.  Its  illustra- 
tions alone  would  justify  a  place  on  any  Craftsman's  bookshelves,  and  every  Archi- 
tectural Student  would  do  well  to  read  the  descriptive  and  critical  remarks  which 
enliven  its  pages." — Building  News. 


Two  Vols.    Imperial  8vo.    50s.  neU 

A  HISTORY  OF  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 

IN  ENGLAND,  A.D.  1500-1800.  By  Reginald  Blomfield,  M.A.,  Author 
of  "  The  Formal  Garden  in  England."  With  150  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  90  Plates  from  Photographs  and  old  Prints  and 
Drawings. 

"  Two  handsome  and  lavishly  illustrated  volumes.  Mr.  Blomfield  writes  well  and 
with  admirable  lucidity,  and  has  acquitted  himself  of  a  great  task  spread  over  a  wide 
field  with  good  judgment  and  an  educated  taste." — Standard. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MY  DIOCESE  DURING  THE  WAR.  T^{r&eBtl 

Arthur  Hamilton  Baynes,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Illustrated  with 
Sketches  by  the  Author  and  Photographs  by  Clinton  T.  Dent,  F.R.C.S.,  and 
others. 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  hitherto  published  in  relation  to  the  Sou 
African  War." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"THE  ENDYMION  SERIES."    NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR  AUAN  POE.  g-5£$  anby 

W,  Heath  Robinson.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Noel  Williams.  Large 
post  8vo.  6s.    Also  a  few  copies  on  Japanese  Vellum,  demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

[Ready  October  22. 


BELL'S  HANDBOOKS  TO  THE  GREAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

NEW  VOLUMES.    Copiously  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

ETON.     By  A.  Clutton- Brock,  New  College,  Oxford. 

With  46  Illustrations.  {Ready. 

WINCHESTER.     By  R.  T.  Warner,  New  College, 

Oxford.  {Shortly. 


BELL'S  HANDBOOKS  TO  CONTINENTAL  CHURCHES. 


Crow  1 


Illustrated. 


CHARTRES.   The  Cathedral,  and  Other  Churches. 

By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  M.A.  {Ready. 

ROUEN.     The  Cathedral,  and  Other  Churches. 

Ily  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.  [Shortly. 
London:  GEORGE  BELL  St  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


MESSRS.  METHUENS  LIST. 


THE   MASTER   CHRISTIAN.     By   Marie  Corelli. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  beg  to  announce  that  the  demand  for  ANTHONY  HOPE'S 
New  Novel  is  so  great  that,  the  First  very  larse  Edition  being  almost 
exhausted,  they  are  preparing  a  SECOND  EDITION. 

A  STORY  OF  MODERN  POLITICS  AND  SOCIETY. 

QUISANTE.    By  Anthony  Hope.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SECOND    EDITION    IN    THE  PRESS. 

THE    FOOTSTEPS    OF    A    THRONE.     By  Max 

Pemberton.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SECOND   EDITION    IN   THE  PRESS. 

SONS  OF  THE   MORNING.    By  Eden  Phillpotts, 

Author  of  "  The  Children  of  the  Mist."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination." — Morning  Post. 
"  Mr.  Phillpotts's  rustics  are  gloriously  funny." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"The  issues  of  life  are  explored  by  a  master-hand." — Daily  Telegraph. 
"  Full  of  charm." — Manchester  Guardian. 
'*  A  vivid  style  and  a  powerful  grasp." — Athenccum. 
11  Inimitable  humour." — Daily  Graphic. 
"  A  full-blooded  story." — Academy. 
11  A  very  great  advance."—  Daily  Express. 
"The  rustics  are  delicious." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author 

of  "  Many  Cargoes."    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all  who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter. " — Spectator. 
"  Full  of  the  most  amusing  situations  and  witty  dialogue." — Scotsman. 
"A  laughter-compelling  book.    The  characters  are  all  human,  not  a  puppet 
among  them." — Glasgow  Evening  News. 

A  really  funny  book." — Manchester  Guardian. 
"  A  most  attractive  volume,  admirably  illustrated." — Speaker. 

THIRD  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.   By  Lucas  Malet,  Author 

of"  The  Wages  of  Sin."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'■  The  workmanship  of  the  book  is  eminently  admirable.  Mr.  Rivers  is  a  brilliant 
character-study.  The  book  is  written  with  distinction,  reticence,  humour,  and 
power. " — Londoner. 

"  This  beautiful  and  thoughtful  bosk." — Public  Opinion. 

"  It  is  but  seldom  that  one  is  delighted  by  so  masterly  and  graceful  a  handling  of 
the  supernatural  in  fiction  as  is  found  in  this  work." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Genuine  imagination  and  charm  have  been  at  work  here.  The  writing  is  always 
elegant  and  polished." — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  In  '  The  Gateless  Barrier'  it  is  at  once  evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has 
preserved  her  birthright  of  originality,  the  artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above  even 
the  high  level  of  the  books  that  were  born  before." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work  -  skilful  in  manipulation,  interesting  as  a  story, 
with  a  fascination  of  its  own.  " — Daily  Telegraph. 

Expresses  admirably  some  of  the  true  aspects  of  the  supernatural  life." — Pilot. 

CUNNING    MURRELL.      By    Arthur  Morrison, 

Author  of  "A  Child  of  the  Jago,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"The  plot  hangs  admirably.    The  dialogue  is  perfect." — Daily  Mail. 
"  Idyllic." — Outlook.          "  A  close  and  sympathetic  study." — Athenaum. 
11  Well  out  of  the  beaten  track   of  unusual  interest." — Scotsman. 

A  sheer  success  of  literary  art." — Morning  Post. 

SECOND    EDITION    IN    THE  PRESS. 

THE  SOFT  SIDE.  By  Henry  James,  Author  of  "  What 

Maisie  Knew."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Will  delight  his  audience." — Outlook. 

"  A  dexterity  of  workmanship  quite  admirable. " — Morning  Leader. 
"The  workmanship  is  simply  wonderful.    There  is  amusement,  delight,  surprise, 
and  admiration." — Illustrated  London  News. 
"  A  string  of  pearls." — Star. 
"  Will  make  new  converts." — Literature. 
"  Exquisite  precision." — St.  James's  Gazette. 
"  The  amazing  cleverness  marks  the  great  worker." — Speaker. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

TONGUES  OF   CONSCIENCE.    By  Robert  Hichens, 

Author  of  "  Flames."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SECOND   EDITION    IN   THE  PRESS. 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN.    War  Stories.    By  Stephen 

Crane,  Author  of  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Mr.  Crane  seldom  did  better  work." — Daily  Mail. 
"Something  of  the  truth  about  nai."—Echo. 

SECOND   EDITION   IN   THE  PRESS. 

WINEFRED.      By    S.    Baring-Gould,     Author  of 

"  Mehalah."    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  One  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  excellent  stories.    Many  incidents  diversify  this 
lively  book." — Athenaum. 

"  Jane  Marley  is  one  of  those  strong  natures  which  Mr.  Baring-Gould  loves  to 
draw." — Globe. 

A  charming  tale,  full  of  passion  and  adventure." — Echo. 
"This  book  has  a  healthy,  breezy  quality."— Glasgow  Herald. 
Full  of  unfailing  interest."— Scotsman. 

SERVANTS  OF  SIN.     By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton, 

Author  of  "The  Clash  of  Arms."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

PATH  AND  GOAL.   By  Ada  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo. 

6s. 

"  Admirably  told  with  a  fine  sympathy."— Scotsman. 

"  Fin«  character-portraying."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  We  meet  with  real  human  beings."— Literary  World. 

"  There  is  strength  and  art  in  this  book."— Glasgow  Herald. 


SECOND    EDITION    IN   THE  PRESS. 

THE    CONQUEST    OF    LONDON.     By  Dorothea 

Gerard,  Author  of  "  Lady  Baby."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  Highly  entertaining  and  enjoyable." — Scotsman. 
"  Fortunate  is  the  reader  into  whose  hands  this  book  falls." — Outlook. 
"  Exceedingly  well  written."— Daily  Graphic. 
"  A  light-hearted  story."— Academy. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.    By  F.  S.  Granger, 

M.A.,  Litt.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  psychology  of  the  average  religious  life  and  with  the 
experiences  of  the  mystic  and  the  symbolist. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  CHINA.     By  J.  W.  Robertson- 

Scott.    With  a  Map.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE    WALKERS    OF    SOUTHGATE ;    being  the 

Chronicles  of  a  Cricketing  Family.  By  W.  A.  Bettesworth.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.  15s. 

"  A  worthy  memorial  of  the  famous  family." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  A  volume  which  every  lover  of  the  game  of  games  should  add  to  his  library." 

Outlook. 

DARTMOOR  :  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch.  By 

S.  Kaking-Gould.  With  Plans  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

"  A  most  delightful  book." — Daily  News. 

"  Informed  with  close  personal  knowledge."  —  Literary  World. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MAFEKING.   By  J.  Angus  Hamilton. 

With  many  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  vivid  picture." — World. 
"  A  thrilling  story."  -Observer. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  MAFEKING.    By  Filson  Young. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WITH    THE    BOER    FORCES.     By  Howard  C. 

Hillegas.    With  24  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  most  interesting  book.    It  has  many  and  great  merits." — Athenceum. 
"  Has  extreme  interest  and  scarcely  less  value." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"A  storehouse  of  material." — -Speaker. 

"  Full  of  startling  facts  and  well-recorded  impressions." — Morning  Leader. 
"  Of  great  general  excellence." — Daily  Chronicle. 
"  Every  one  should  read  it."  -  Public  Opinion. 
"  Fascinating." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  A  more  studiously  fair  narrative  could  scarcely  be  written." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

WRIT    IN     BARRACKS.      By    Edgar  Wallace. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HYGIENE.    By  W.  C.  C.  Pares, 

Guy's  Hospital.    With  many  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  15s. 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    OF    LARGE  INDUCTION 

COILS.    By  A.  T.  Hare,  M.A.    With  numerous  Diagrams.    Demy  8vo.  6s. 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS,  PAST  AND 

PRESENT.  By  C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E.  Roberts.  With  16  Full-page 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

AGRICULTURAL   ZOOLOGY.     By  Dr.  J.  Ritzema 

Bos.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S.    With  155  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SUSSEX.    By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.    Illustrated  by 

E.  H.  New.   Pott  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.      [The  Little  Guides. 

WESTMINSTER   ABBEY.      By  G.   E.  Troutbeck. 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford.    Pott  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[  The  Little  Guides. 

A    GUIDE    TO    ETERNITY.     By  Cardinal  Bona. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    Pott  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  :  leather  2s.  6d.  net. 

[  The  Library  of  Devotion. 

FOR   GOOD  CHILDREN. 

THE  LIVELY  CITY  OF  LIGG.    By  Gelett  Burgess. 

With  53  Illustrations,  8  of  which  are  coloured.    Small  4to.  6s. 


THE    LITTLE  LIBRARY. 

NEW  volumes. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces.     Pott  Svo.  Each 
Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

EOTHEN.    By  A.  W.  Kinglake.    With  an  Introduc- 

tion  and  Notes. 

CRANFORD.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell.      Edited  by  E.  V. 

Lucas. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.A. 

MAUD.     By  Alfred   Lord   Tennyson.     Edited  by 

Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 


METHUEN  &   CO.,  36   ESSEX  STREET,  W.C. 
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THE  NEW  THREEPEI 

Society  IRcwspapcr. 


ORIGINAL   ILLUSTRATED  SUPPLEMENT 

WEEKLY. 


THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF 


ONLOOK 


A    SOCIAL   VIEW    OF  LIFE, 

Will  be  Published  on  TUESDA  V,  OCTOBER  1 6  next. 


THE  ONLOOKER 
THE  ONLOOKER 
THE  ONLOOKER 


WILL    APPEAL  TO   ALL  CLASSES. 

WILL  PRESENT  JOURNALISTIC  FEATURES  NEVER 
YET  ATTEMPTED  BY  A  THREEPENNY  JOURNAL. 

WILL  CONTAIN  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  THE  BEST 
KNOWN  WRITERS  ON  ART,  MUSIC,  THE  DRAMA, 
LITERATURE,  &c.  &c. 


Editorial  Offices 
Publishing  Offices 


30  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 
16  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


D  YOU  ? 


Buy  No.  1  of  CLEMENT  SCOTT'S 
New  Penny  Popular  Society  Paper  THE 


MARIE  CORELLI 

ON 

JOURNALISM 

AND  THE 

ELECTION 


FREE  LANCE 
FREE  LANCE 
FREE  LANCE 


The  First  Number  an  enormous  success.    Four  Editions  Printed. 
Now  on  Sale  at  all  Newsagents. 


See  No.  2  of  THE     FREE  LANCE 

For 

ROSA  DARTLE  REDIYIYA 

Mr.  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT'S  brilliant  reply  to  Miss  Marie  Coreli.i's 

attack  on  Journalism.  FREE  LANCE 

DRAMA  OF  TO-DAY. 

By  CLEMENT  SCOTT.    pp^E  LANCE 
A  MEDICAL  SCANDAL. 

By  FRANK  DANBY.    pR££  LANCE 
LORD  ROSEBERY  IN  THE 

PALACE  OF  TRUTH.    pp££  LANCE 

THE  BIGGEST  BLACKGUARD  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 
OUR  ELECTION  COMPETITION.     [Money  Prizes.] 

snthuw,  FREE  LANCE 


Publishers:  GREENING  AND  CO,  LIMITED,  20  Cecil  Court, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 
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BEST  CHILDREN'S  CHROMO  PRESENTATION  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  Si'lendid  Series.    Price  3s.  Ed.  each. 

TEN   LITTLE   BOER  BOYS. 

A  new  version  of  an  old  tale  One  of  the  smartest  and  most  original  Children's 
Books  ever  published.  The  verses  are  by  "  Norman,"  and  are  most  cleverly  and 
ably  illustrated  by  exceedingly  humorous  sketches  by  A.  S.  Forrest.  There  is 
also  music  to  each  verse. 

Pictures  for  Little  Englanders. 

Pictured  by  A.  S.  Forrest,  and  verses  by  Frank  Green.    (A  Companion 
Book  to  Mrs.  Ames'  "A  B  C  for  Baby  Patriots.") 

The  Gimcrack  Jingle  Alphabet. 

Drawn  by  Ingles  Rhode,  Author  and  Artist  of  "  The  Pickletons." 

ABC  for  Baby  Patriots. 

By  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames.    New  Edition  now  ready. 
This  alphabet  is  composed  of  amusing  topical  verses,  ably  illustrated  by  full-page 
coloured  plates.    These  are  as  vivid  in  their  colouring  as  they  are  most  humorous 
in  conception. 

The  Pickletons. 

Told  and  Drawn  by  Ingi.es  Rhode. 

r  This  exceedingly  clever  and  amusingly  illustrated  story  consists  of  twenty-four 
pages  of  coloured  illustrations,  which  are  masterpieces  of  Mr.  Ingles  Rhode's  art  and 
humour.   

London:  DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Publishers  of  Dean's  Plays  /or  Young  Actors. 


♦       ♦  • 


THE.  . 
INDIAN 
ARMY. 


♦    ♦    i  ♦ 
♦    ♦  ♦ 


Important. 


The  Publisher  of  the  "Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  "  begs  to  announce 
that,  beginning  on  January  5,  1901, 
Coloured  Military  Types  of  the 
Indian  Army  will  be  issued  Monthly 
as  Supplements  to  that  Paper.  Full 
particulars,  prices,  and  list  of 
Plates  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

"Army  and  Navy  Gazette'' Offices, 
5  York  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 
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IMPORTANT     NEW  PUBLICATION. 

PART  I.,  containing  53  Illustrations.  NOW  READY. 

Uhc  Xtfe  of  a 

1800  1900. 

Edited  by  EDWIN  HODDER. 

With  Nttmerous  Illustrations. 


To  be  published  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts.    Price  6d.  each. 


GEORGE    NEWNES,  LIMITED, 

Will  commence  immediately  the  publication  of  an  entirely  New  and  Original  Work,  entitled  : 

"THE   LIFE  OF  A  CENTURY,  1800-1900." 

Written  by  Mr.  EDWIN  HODDER. 

The  idea  s(  the  work  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  Europe  generally,  and  of  Great  Britain  and. 
her  dependencies  particularly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  relation  to  Politics,  Religion,  Ethics,  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Art,  Science,  Literature,  Philanthropy,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Music  and  the  Drama,  and  to 
trace  their  developments  throughout  the  past  hundred  years.  These  subjects  will  not  be  treated  separately 
and  exhaustively  in  distinct  sections,  but  will  be  dealt  with  concurrently  in  chapters  arranged  into  historical 
periods,  as,  for  example  :— From  1801  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ;  from  Waterloo  to  the  Reform  Bill,  1832, 
and  so  on. 

There  will  be  brought  into  the  work  the  whole  "life,"  or  "doings,"  or  "  affairs"  of  the  century,  and 
an  account  will  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  every  great  movement  and  every  great  worker  in  all 
departments  of  thought  and  action,  including  wars  and  warfare,  acquisitions  and  expansions  of  territory, 
explorations  and  discoveries,  new  sources  of  commerce  ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  great  philan- 
thropic institutions,  and  the  hundred  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  poor  ;  the  story  of 
the  great  Evangelical  Revival  and  of  the  Oxford  Movement  ;  the  factory  laws,  emigration,  improvement 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  the  reconstruction  of  towns  and  cities,  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  workhouses 
and  prisons  ;  the  foundation  of  the  great  musical  societies,  the  progress  in  musical  knowledge,  and  anecdotes 
of  great  vocalists  and  instrumentalists  ;  great  actors  and  dramatists  of  the  century,  narratives  of  players 
and  playhouses  ;  the  altered  position  of  the  stage  as  regards  actors,  acting,  and  scenic  display.  In  Art  the 
story  of  great  painters  and  paintings  will  be  told,  including  the  rise  of  new  schools  of  painting,  new 
importations  in  art ;  the  pictorial  press,  special  war  artists,  caricature  and  comic  illustrations.  In  chapters 
on  Literature,  a  survey  will  be  made  of  all  the  great  writers  of  the  century — poets,  novelists,  historians,  jurists  ; 
the  progress  of  the  newspaper  press,  of  magazine  literature  ;  the  work  of  war  correspondents  and  interviewers. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  chapters  relating  to  arts  and  sciences,  discoveries  and  inventions, 
and  descriptions  have  been  given,  as  free  from  technical  terms  as  possible,  of  steam  and  its  endless 
capabilities,  of  electricity  and  its  multifarious  uses,  of  photography,  of  the  progress  of  engineering  science, 
of  the  industrial  arts  generally,  and  of  the  ever-fresh  developments  of  medical  science. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  important  work,  and  especially  in  the  sections  relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  author  has  received  the  valuable  assistance  of  well-known  literary  and  scientific  friends,  specialists  on 
recondite  subjects,  all  of  whose  contributions,  however,  have  been  re-written  and  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  the  work,  by  their  permission,  in  order  to  secure  continuity  of  style  and  consecutiveness  in  the  narrative. 
The  style  aimed  at  throughout  is  bright,  popular,  crisp  and  interesting,  and  abounds  in  anecdote,  incident, 
description,  and  character  sketches,  and  is  free  from  party  bias  in  politics,  religion,  and  social  questions. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  work  will  be  its  profuse,  appropriate,  and  exceptionally  artistic  illustrations. 
These  have  been  specially  selected  with  great  care,  and  consist  of  original  drawings,  reproductions,  maps, 
plans,  portraits  and  sketches  of  all  kinds 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  about  twelve  monthly  parts,  of  sixty-four  quarto  pages  per  part,  price  6d. 
each.  It  will  be  printed  on  a  specially  prepared  paper  in  new,  clear  and  legible  type  ;  it  will  be  stitched 
instead  of  being  wire-bound,  and  each  part  will  contain  from  forty  to  fifty  illustrations. 


Centura 


SOUTHAMPTON    STREET,  STRAND. 
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THE  HANFSTAEN6L  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  BAST 


(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


Reproductions  in  Carbon  Print,  Photo 

gravure  and  Aquarellgravure  from  the  works  of  .    .  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the  . 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  other    .    .  . 

ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  COLLECTIONS. 


ART   BOOKS  AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


Lists  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.       Illustrated  Catalogues,  is. 
INSPECTION  INVITED. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  TUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."  Code  :  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  20  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

COLSTON'S  GIRLS'  DAY  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

THE  POST  OF  HEADMISTRESS  will  become 
vacant  at  Christmas  next.  Applications  for  election  to  it  must  be  sent  not 
later  than  the  3rd  November  to  GEOKGE  H.  Pope,  the  Merchants'  Hall,  Bristol, 
from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

ftC  IN  PRIZES.— The  Society  for  the  Protection 

JjlO    of  Birds  offers  a  FIRST  PRIZE  of^io  and  a  SECOND  PRIZE  of  £5 
for  the  best  Papers  on  the  subject  of  BIRD  PROTECTION.  Length 
not  to  exceed  5,000  words. — Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
Society  for  Protection  of  Birds,  j  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

FOR  SELLING  YOUR  OLD  or  Buying  a  new  Gun, 
Cycle,  Horse,  or  anything  else  to  best  advantage,  there  is  no  means  better  than 
an  advertisement  in  The  Bazaar,  Exchange  and.  Mart  Newspaper.  Transactions 
are  carried  through  Easily,  Quickly,  Privately,  Safely,  and  Cheaply.  The  cost  of 
advertising  is  only  id.  for  every  3  words.  Or  you  need  merely  answer  the  published 
advertisements,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds  in  every  issue.  The  paper  is  to 
be  bought  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  price  2d.,  or  specimen  copy  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  office  for  jd.  in  stamps.  The  journal  contains  a  t  nnsiderahlc  amount 
of  Literary  Matter  of  special  interest  and  utility  to  Amateurs.— Office  :  170  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

rowlands 

Macassar  oil 

PreneryM,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf;  and  is 

I"  :*  ••U">  ■  '  '  1 "'  ".    Kie>  hair.    Sizes,  3s.  (id..  7s..  10s.  6d . 

Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  mid  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS, 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

To-night  and  every  night  at  8.     Robert  Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood.       is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s- 

THREE   CHEERS   FOR  THE 


RED, 


& 


COFFEE. 

Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 

RLASTING  BLOTTER 

and    PAPERWEIGHT.     Indispensable  Office  requisite, 
SIXPENCE.    Post  Free,  9d.    Hand-painted,  suitable  for 
Birthday  or  Xmas  Presents,  &c,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 
Wholesale  Terms  on  A pplication. 

EVERLASTING  BLOTTER  CO.,  LTD. 

8  and  9  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhcea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
Aim  ArmrtitfklF  effectually  cuts    short  all    attacks  of 
GHLOllODYNE  ?PilePs>-'    Hysteria.   Palpitation,  aid 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

"  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodvne." — See 
Lancet,  1  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — "Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iJd.,  2s.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


BIEDOC— VTN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Doren. 
Bots.  4-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually    14/6  8/3 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6  9/9 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doi. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCIIKSTEtt  :  20  Market  Strret. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

21  O/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

2  ^  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Teltphone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 


2% 


2% 

1  O/ 

2  /q 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  cf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.l 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital  (31st  December,  1899)    ..  £4,959,400 
Paid-up  Capital     ..        ..       ..        ..        ..  £1,230,850 

Reserve  Fund       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  £1,167,820 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  everv  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

ADSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY   ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

■  i F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  .  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office  :  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 
GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

LA  REYUE 

ET 

Rewie   des  Revues. 

Un  Numero  specimen  (Noitveau  tit  re  de  la  24  Numeros  par  an 

SDR  demande.  REVUE   DES   REVUESL       Richement  illustres. 

  XIIe  ANNEE.   

Peu  de  mots,  bcaucoup  d idees.  Pete  de  mots,  beaucoup  d  idees. 

Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fp.  a  l'etranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles,  20  marks  ou  »4  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustre"e. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes "  (Francisque  Sarcey)  ;  "rien  n'est  plus  utile  que  ce  resume 
•de  l'esprit  humain  "  (E.  Zola);  "elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pre- 
pondgrante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  franchises  et   £trangeres "  (Les  Debats)  ; 

LA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  ?itagistrales  "  (Figaro)  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inidits  signes  par  le*  plus  f/ranils  noma  franeai*  et  Hinmyers. 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
periodiques  flu  monde  entier,  caricatures  politiques,  des  romans  et 
nouvelles,  dernieres  inventions  et  d£couvertes,  etc.  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedie  de  4  gros 
volumes,  ornes  d'environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  eludes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Les  Abonnes  recoivent  de  nombreuses  primes  de  val  eur.  (Demander  nos  Pro- 
spectus.) 

On  s'abonne  sans  frais  dans  tous  les  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  et  de  l'etranger, 
chez  tous  les  principaux  librairesdu  monde  entier  et  dans  les  bureaux  de  La  Revue. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 

NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 

Patroness :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THIS  Association,  which  has  several  Branches  in 
India,  was  founded  in  1871,  with  the  following  objects  : — 

1.  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  in  the  people 

of  that  country. 

2.  To  co  operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  social 

reforms. 

3.  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  of 

India. 

The  Committee  Chairman,  Sir  Steuart  C.  Bayley,  K. C.S.I.)  organise 
Lectures  on  Indian  objects,  and  occasional  Soirees,  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  afford  information  and  advice  to  Indians  in  England.  They  also  make  grants 
from  a  Special  f  und  to  the  Branch  Committees  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
of  Teachers,  Home  Classes,  &c,  in  encouragement  of  Education  for  Women. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  with  religion  is  strictly  maintained. 

Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  ;  Life-Membership  payment,  Ten  Guineas. 

The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review  is  supplied  to  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
for  3fl  per  annum,  po«t  free,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips,  izi  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 
Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  i  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ;  to  Stephen  N.  Fox,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New 
University  Club,  S.W. :  or  to  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  Hon.  Sec.,  5  Pembridge 
Crescent,  W. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 
UNENDOWED.        SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron—  HER  MAIESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vicc-Patrons-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President  —THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer  -ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee- -THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W. ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


ROYAL     FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  £3,oco,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
arge  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £18, 000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500 — 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.    Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 

"THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

_L  S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ST,   MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDINGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions, 

AND 

NOW    IN    GREAT    NEED    OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  .£22,000, 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  ordinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 

Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary, 
at  the  Hospital. 


SEAMEN'S   HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

"DREADNOUGHT"  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 
Branch  Hospital:   ROYAL    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT   DOCKS,  E 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries:  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  iVIiolc  Maritime  World. 
Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


N 


ORTH     LONDON     HOSPITAL    FOR  Con- 
sumption and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 
£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL,   Broad  Sanctuary, 
S.W. — Instituted  1719.    The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than  ..  ..  • .  ••  ..  ..  £14,000 
The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at   ..        ..  6,000 

Leaving  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ■•       ••       ••       •■  £8,000 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL'S  NEW 


GORDON'S    CAMPAIGN    IN   CHINA.     By  HlMSBLF. 

With  an  Introduction  and  short  account  of  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion  by  Colonel 
R.  H.  Vetch.  C.B.  Crown  8vo.  is.  [Ready. 
Just  now,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world  are  fixed  wi>h  the  deepest 
interest  upon  the  tragical  drama  playing  in  China,  this  little  book,  giving  for  the  first 
time  General  Gordon's  own  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  Tai-uing  Rebellion 
( 1S63-4)  will  be  found  of  great  public  interest,  not  only  because  it  was  written  by 
Gordon  himself,  but  because  it  i;  also  clear,  concise,  and  necessarily  an  authentic 
narrative  of  the  events  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 

DISSOLUTION  DIALOGUES  :    Some  Discussions  at  the 

Antediluvian  Club.    Reported  by  A.  Fogky,  Senior.    Edited  with  a  Preface  by 
H.  Whates,  Author  of  the  "  Third  Salisbury  Administration,  7895-1000,"  &c. 
Small  crown  8vo.  is.  6d.  [Ready. 
The  dialogues  are  supposed  to  represent  the  political  discussions  of  a  plain- 
speaking  and  well-informed  circle  in  a  London  club.     The  criticisms  are  often 
trenchant  and  pithy,  and  the  speakers,  though  generally  supporters  of  the  Ministry, 
have  no  hesitation  in  condemning  their  shortcomings  with  all  the  outspokenness  of 
candid  friends. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION:  A  History.  By  THOMAS 
Carlvle.  Complete  in  one  volume.  With  13  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  5s. 

This  edition  of  "  The  French  Revolution"  is  printed  from  large  modern  type  on 
full  demy  paper,  is  complete  in  one  volume  of  820  pp..  and  contains  many  illustra-  I 
tions  reproduced  from  pictures  depicting  the  stirring  times  of  the  period.    It  is  well  , 
bound,  and  forms  a  handsome  book  suitable  fur  prize  or  library. 

WHAT  IS  HEAT?  A  Peep  into  Nature's  most  Hidden 
Secrets.  By  Frederick  Hovf.xden,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.M.S..  Author  of 
"What  is  Life?"  A  new  and  Revised  Edition  with  107  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  6s. 

A  book  of  absorbing  interest  the  volume  is  further  enhanced  in  value  by  the 

several  illustrations  which  are  afforded,  and  which  must  of  necessity  commend  them- 
selves to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  engineers  and  general  readers  alike  ..  .  .The 
plainest  possible  language  has  been  employed,  so  that  the  layman  may  be  fully  able 
to  gTasp  the  issues. 

ENGLAND'S  DANGER  :  The  Future  of  British  Army  Reform. 
By  Theodor  vox  Sosnosky.  Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 
Written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  foreigner  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  workings  and  strength  of  all  European  armies,  this  book  sets  out  to  show  by 
comparison  and  deduction  the  weak  organisation  of  the  British  Army,  taking  into 
consideration  the  vast  extent  of  our  Empire.  After  rapidly  viewing  the  successes 
and  failures  of  our  army  ffjr  some  years  past,  the  author  enters  into  details  concern- 
ing its  faulty  and  mistaken  system,  and  shows  how  it  needs  entire  transformation  in 
view  of  modern  requirements,  and  indicates  how  these  necessary  reforms  can  be 
brought  about.  His  conclusions  bend  in  the  direction  of  conscription  as  the  best 
solution  of  existing  difficulties. 

SPARKS  FROM  CAMP  FIRES.    By  Captain  J.  Creagh. 

Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 
Captain  Creagh's  recollections  are  likely  to  prove  of  great  interest  at  the  present 
moment.    His  childhood  was  passed  in  Ireland,  and  he  has  much  that  is  authentic 
to  tell  of  the  society  portrayed  in  Lever's  novels.     Thence  he  went  to  school  in 
England,  and  passed  in  due  course  into  Sandhurst.    His  account  of  the  conditions  ! 
of  life  there,  and  of  the  stale  of  the  Army  in  the  years  preceding  the  Crimean  War,  j 
is  both  detailed  and  graphic.     He  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  mismanagement 
before  Sebastopol,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness,  and  the  later  chapters  of 
his  book  deal  with  service  in  India  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Mutiny. 

PLASTIC   METHODS    FOR    PLASTIC   MINDS:  A 

Teacher's  Handbook  of  Easy  Lessons  in  Modelling  in  Plasticine  for  Infants 
and  Young  Children.  By  Mrs.  Harbutt.  With  36  Page  Illustrations. 
Small  4to.  is. 

This  little  book  will  supply  a  much-felt  want.  Harbutt's  Plasticine  has  become  so 
universally  used  in  Schools,  that  this  series  of  le=sons  adapted  to  interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  instruct,  pupil  will  be  found  invaluable  to  teachers.  The  lessons  are  so 
graded  that  the  most  backward  are  able  to  understand. 


CHRISTMAS  STORIES 

FROM 

"HOUSEHOLD  WORDS"  and  "ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND." 

Edited   by    CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Pott  8vo.  issued  in  three  style;  of  binding. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  uniform  with  "  Christmas  Books," 
is.  net ;  also  Cloth,  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure   Frontispiece,  is.  6d.  ;  Limp 
leather,  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 

Seven  Poor  Travellers.    By  Charles  Dickens  and  Others. 
The  Wreck  of  the  "  Golden  Mary.' 

Somebody's  Luggage.  By  Charles  Dickens,  John  Oxenfokd, 

Charles  Collins,  Arthur  Locker.  &c. 
No    Thoroughfare.     By    Charles    Dickens    and  Wilkik 

Collins. 

Mugby  Junction.    By  Chari.es  Dickens,  Andrew  Halliday, 
Charles  Collins,  Hesiia  Siretton,  and  Amelia  B.  Edward-.. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Each  volume  will  contain  a  coloured  frontispiece  and  decorative  title-page  drawn 
and  designed  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

Pott  Evo.  issued  in  two  styles  of  binding. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  net  .  limp  leather,  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 

A    Christmas   Carol    in    Prose,   being  a  Ghost   Story  for 

Christmas. 

The  Chimes.    A  Goblin  Story  of  some  Bells  that  Rang  an  Old 

Year  out  and  a  New  Year  in. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.    A  Fail?  Tale  of  Home. 
The  Battle  of  Life.    A  Love  Story. 

The  Haunted  Man  and  the  Ghost's  Bargain.    A  Fancy 

for  Christmas  Time. 


CHAPMAN    AND  IIALI 


AND  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

MESSRS.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL  beg  to 
announce  they  will  commence  on  Monday 
next  the  publication  of 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 

OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS'S 
WORKS, 

TO  BE  KNOWN  AS 

THE  AUTHENTBC  EDITION, 

It  will  be  completed  in  21  vols,  square  crown  8vo. 
5s.  per  vol. 

TYPE. — The  setting  is  in  long  primer,  a  thin  open-face  type,  and  specially 
cast  for  this  edition,  leaded  out  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  quantity 
of  matter  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  many  of  the  works,  so  as  to  form  volumes 

proportionate  in  form  and  comfortable  to  handle. 

THE  PAPER  employed  is  of  the  same  character  throughout  the  set,  and- 
is  of  the  make  known  as  antique  wove,  bright  in  colour,  and  as  light 
handling,  yet  as  opaque,  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  having  regard  to  the  number 
of  pages  contained  in  most  of  the  volumes.  In  the  case  of  the  thinner  volumes, 
in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  in  thickness,  the  publishers  have  been  compelled  to 
use  a  somewhat  thicker,  yet  similar,  make  of  paper,  thus  accounting  for  the 
apparent  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  printing. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  include  all  the  originals  by  Hablot  K.  Browne, 
Cruikshank,  Seymour,  Walker,  Landseer,  Maclise,  Leech,  Marcus  Stone, 
Cattermole,  Luke  Fildes,  and  the  more  recent  ones  by  Charles  Green,  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen,  Harry  Furniss,  F.  H.  Townsend,  A.  Jules  Goodman,  &c,  as  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  well-known  Gadshill  Edition. 

Each  volume  contains 

A  Frontispiece  Printed  in  Colour, 

one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  having  been  chosen.  The  rest  of  the  illus- 
trations are  reproduced  by  a  new  process.  They  will  not  be  lettered  in  the 
usual  way,  but  a  tissue  will  be  introduced  in  front  of  each  plate  with  the  title 

printed  in  red  ink. 

The  first  two  volumes,  to  be  published  simultaneously,  will  be — 

The  Pickwick  Papers. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

FULL    PROSPECTUS    ON    APPLLCATI  ON. 


THOMAS  CARLYLES  WORKS. 

CHELSEA  EDITION. 

In  special  red  cloth  binding,  with  gilt  tops,  £i  6s.  net. 
The  French  Revolution.    With  Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Sartor  Resartus,  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Past  and 

Present,  and  Chartism.    With  Pottrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches.    With  Portrait 

of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.    2  Vols. 
Wilhelm  Meister. 

The  Lives  of  Schiller  and  Sterling.       With  Portraits  of 

Schiller  and  Sterling. 

Lat  ter  Day  Pamphlets  and  Translations  from  Mu  saeus 

Tieck,  and  Kichter. 

History  of  Frederick  the  Great,    j  Vols. 
This  edition  is  also  hound  in  limp  leather  with  gilt  edges,  £l  19s. 

LIMITED,  LONDON. 


REGISTERED   AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietor*  by  Spot  1  iswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Fkkokkick  William  Wvi.v,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  ii>  the  Pariib  of  St.  Paul,  Covenl  Garden,  111  the  County  of  London.  — Saturday,  1  i  (VfAr,  190a. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  resignation  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  of 
Germany  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  the  appointment  of 
Count  von  Billow  the  Foreign  Minister  as  his  successor 
emphasise  a  state  of  feeling  in  Germany  which  has  its 
counterpart  in  England  at  present.  Germany  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  fortunate  that  all  matters  of  State  there 
are  transacted  with  consummate  efficiency,  and  faineants 
are  impossible.  In  fact,  however,  for  a  considerable 
time  there  has  been  great  discontent  with  "  mismanage- 
ment and  muddle  "  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  matters. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  has  been  subjected  to  very  disparaging 
criticism,  and  there  has  been  no  lack  of  complaint  that 
an  old  man  of  eighty-two  should  be  the  chief  Minister 
of  the  vigorous  and  ambitious  "World-Empire." 
The  Chancellor  is  in  theory  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
the  Empire,  but  the  Emperor  has  been,  and  persists  in 
being,  his  own  Chancellor.  That  is  a  situation  with 
which  much  German  feeling  is  not  in  sympathy  ;  and 
the  appointment  of  a  younger  and  more  vigorous 
minister  makes  the  theory  less  of  an  absurdity  than  it 
was  felt  to  be  when  the  office  was  held  by  an  old  worn- 
out  man  like  Prince  Hohenlohe.  The  Reichstag  will 
reassemble  in  November,  and  it  would  like  to  have 
more  complete  information  than  it  has  had  of  late  and 
to  be  freer  with  its  criticism.  Chinese  affairs  especially 
are  disquieting ;  votes  for  the  supplies  have  to  be 
passed  ;  the  constitutional  question  to  be  discussed  why 
the  Reichstag  was  not  summoned  in  July  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  will  be  more  convenient  and  more  gracious  to 
direct  complaints  against  the  new  than  the  old  Chan- 
cellor. Otherwise  it  is  not  expected  that  the  change  of 
personages  will  affect  substantially  either  foreign  or 
home  policy.  The  new  Chancellor  must  not  "make 
himself  inconvenient "  to  the  Emperor. 

Count  von  Billow's  appointment  seems  to  follow  as 
of  course  on  Prince  Hohenlohe's  retirement.  He  is 
the  best  known  German  statesman,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  probable  candidates  for  his 
vacant  office  are  spoken  of  the  name  of  Prince  Herbert 
von  Bismarck  is  the  only  one  that  is  familiar,  and  this 
not  on  account  of  his  own  achievements  but  of  his  father's 
fame.  Count  von  Bulow  has  been  prominent  in  recent 
events  in  China,  in  the  events  which  gave  rise  to 
no  little  dissatisfaction  with  Germany  over  the  South 


African  war,  with  the  German  Navy  Bill  and  the  recent 
pushing  policy  of  the  Empire  throughout  the  world. 
With  the  Agrarians  and  the  Catholics  he  is  not  a  persona 
grata,  and  some  of  his  difficulties  will  arise  from  their 
conflict  with  the  free-traders  and  Radical  elements  in 
the  towns.  They  had  to  be  content  with  much  less  than 
they  wanted  in  such  matters  as  the  American  Meat  Bill, 
and  in  other  cases  where  their  ultra-protectionist  ideas 
were  firmly  restrained  by  the  Count's  larger  ideas  of 
policy.  They  owe  him  a  grudge,  but  he  is  a  strong 
man,  and  will  make  of  his  new  office  all  of  which  it  is 
capable  with  William  II.  as  his  most  formidable  rival. 

Queen  Wilhelmina's  betrothal  to  Duke  Henry  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  an  uncle  of  the  reigning  Grand 
Duke  has  more  personal  interest  than  political  import- 
ance. When  matrimonial  alliances  meant  yet  more  than 
they  mean  now,  the  union  of  the  young  sovereign  of  one 
of  the  most  democratic  States  in  Europe  with  a  member 
of  a  family  governing  under  a  constitution  which  retains 
most  of  the  feudal  and  least  of  the  element  of  popular 
representation,  would  have  been  a  matter  with  doubtful 
issues.  There  may  be  some  hostility  in  Holland  on 
account  of  a  certain  unpopularity  of  the  German 
influence  there  which  the  German  consort  of  the  Queen 
may  be  supposed  to  strengthen.  And,  of  couri-e,  the 
Netherlands  possess  just  the  seaboard  Germany  re- 
quires ;  and  when  a  small  country  becomes  closely  con- 
nected with  an  adjacent  large  one,  history  has  told  us 
what  happens  Besides  the  human  interest  of  the 
marriage  of  a  young  Queen  with  a  husband  of  less  than 
regal  rank,  there  is  the  relationship  of  the  Queen  of 
Holland  with  our  own  Royal  family  as  the  niece  of  the 
Duchess  of  Albany.  Mr.  Kruger  has  perhaps  a  little 
dulled  the  charm  she  exercised  during  her  minority  but 
we  may  remember  that  Charles  II.  accounted  for  the 
difference  between  his  wise  words  and  his  foolish  acts 
by  saying  that  his  words  were  his  own,  his  acts  were 
his  Ministers'. 

Lord  Roberts  considers  that  "the  persistency  of  the 
Boers  "  in  interfering  with  his  railway  and  telegraph 
lines  "  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  the  damage  done 
is  soon  repaired  and  is  invariably  followed  by  severe 
punishment."  Both  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  are  over-run  with  small  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
whose  doings  from  a  military  point  of  view  are  unim- 
portant but  they  manage  to  inflict  considerable  punish- 
ment on  the  forces  sent  to  deal  with  them.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  marching  and  countermarching  in  disturbed 
districts,  many  more  prisoners  have  been  taken,  General 
Botha's  brother  has  surrendered,  and  slowly  but  surely 
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the  strength  of  the  guerillas  is  being  reduced.  But  in 
the  process  valuable  lives  are  lost.  Lord  Roberts  men- 
tions with  particular  regret  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Attfield  in  an  encounter  with  the  Boers  near  Venters- 
burg  Railway  Station  on  the  14th.  Colonel  Mahon  also 
lost  two  officers  and  eight  men  killed  in  an  engagement 
on  the  13th.  De  Wet  in  the  South  is  causing  unrest 
and  apparently  issuing  proclamations  which  place  the  un- 
fortunate burgher  who  is  anxious  to  settle  down  again 
in  a  cleft  stick.  In  the  North  General  Botha  is  said  to  be 
moving  on  Lydenburg.  These  tactics  would  be  less 
irritating  were  they  not  wholly  futile.  Sterner  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken  shortly  to  compel  the  irrecon- 
cilables  to  accept  the  inevitable  which  they  must  by  this 
time  recognize.  The  leaders  are  keeping  their  followers 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  "  the  war  as  war,"  to  quote 
Lord  Roberts,  is  over.  Colonel  Settle  when  he  reached 
Bloemhof  recently  found  the  inhabitants  under  the 
impression  that  General  Baden  Powell  with  12,000  men 
had  been  taken  prisoner  ! 

General  Buller  will  not  be  grudged  his  honours  at  the 
hands  of  the  grateful  and  enthusiastic  people  of  Natal 
by  his  severest  critics.  Of  course,  the  Natalians  are  not 
the  most  capable  nor  disinterested  judges  of  Sir  Redvers' 
defence  which  might  indeed  have  been  postponed  a  little 
longer  until  an  inquiry  is  held  amidst  less  exciting  sur- 
roundings, Sir  Redvers'  argument  was  of  course 
exactly  of  the  kind  which  could  appeal  to  the  deepest 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  Natal  citizens.  He  asks 
"  If  I  had  waited  for  an  army  and  then  advanced  what 
would  have  happened  in  Natal  in  the  intervening  twelve 
weeks?"  His  answer  is  "the  Boers  would  have 
entirely  occupied  Natal.  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  in  Europe  and  on  people  at  home  ?  And  what 
misery  would  have  been  entailed  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Natal  !  "  All  this  of  course  has  been  said,  and  what  is 
wanted  is  a  skilled  and  dispassionate  judgment  which 
the  Natalians  are  not  in  a  position  to  give.  One  point 
at  least  is  clear  :  the  Government  has  no  responsibility. 
Sir  Redvers  admits  that  he  was  left  to  act  on  his  own 
judgment. 

The  evidence  already  produced  before  the  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  late  Transvaal  Government  makes 
abundantly  clear  the  system  of  corruption  and  oppres- 
sion by  which  the  industry  of  that  country  has  been 
strangled  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Kruger  and  his 
creatures.  Little  consideration  especially  will  be  felt 
for  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company.  It  turned 
itself  into  a  department  of  the  Transvaal  Government ; 
it  was  in  fact  almost  its  war  department.  There 
was  something  worth  fighting  for,  and  it  accordingly 
voluntarily  placed  the  line  and  its  employes  at  the 
service  of  the  Boers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war  against  Britain.  In  one  of  the  letters  seized  in  an 
ambulance — a  slim  Boer  trick  for  smuggling  away 
compromising  documents — Mr.  Van  Kretschmar,  the 
managing  director  of  the  company,  said  "We  (the 
company)  have  made  cannon  and  ammunition,  destroyed 
bridges  on  English  territory,  we  have  paid  our  staff  on 
commando  and  have  assisted  the  Free  State  with 
persons  and  materials.  We  believed  that  England 
would  eventually  not  be  too  severe  for  fear  of  annoying 
the  Continental  shareholders."  It  was  the  "  Destruc- 
tion Commando  "  of  the  company,  the  rearguard  of  the 
Boer  army  at  the  retreat  from  Modder  Spruit,  that 
destroyed  all  the  bridges. 

From  entries  in  this  witness's  diary  it  appears  that 
as  early  as  July  last  year  he  continually  urged  General 
Joubert  to  take  measures  in  preparation  for  war. 
General  Joubert  with  extreme  reluctance  began  opera- 
tions upon  Kretschmar's  representations  which  were 
upheld  by  Mr.  Kruger,  Mr.  Wolmorans  and  others. 
Besides  thus  acting  in  the  engineering  and  artillery 
operations  he  conducted  such  financial  operations  as 
advancing  ,£1,000  for  Mr.  Hargrove's  mission  to  Cape 
Colony  to  stir  up  rebellion  there.  Mr.  Reginald  Statham 
"a  pro-Boer  journalist  and  author"  of  independent 
views  in  this  country  was  in  receipt  of  an  annual  salary 
through  the  company  ;  there  was  an  advance  of  j£h&D 
on  "  some  furniture  transaction  ;  "  and  the  "  Standard 


and  Diggers' News  "  was  advanced  ,£6,000.  In  regard 
to  the  National  Bank  concession  there  is  a  suspi- 
cious sale  by  Dr.  Leyds  to  the  Bank  for  ,£4,500  of  pro- 
perty which  four  years  previously  had  cost  him  ,£1,350. 
But  the  evidence  as  to  the  other  concessions  is  still 
incomplete.  As  far  however  as  the  Netherlands  Railway 
Company  is  concerned  a  most  complete  case  is  proved 
out  of  its  own  mouth  for  the  most  rigorous  treatment. 
It  would  never  have  deserved  much  consideration  in 
view  of  its  origin  and  the  conduct  of  its  business  :  its 
support  of  the  Transvaal  Government  is  the  complete 
forfeiture  of  any  semblance  of  such  a  claim. 

If  other  things  in  China  were  aS  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  about  as  is  the  origin  of  the  troubles,  the 
Chinese  question  would  be  settled.  The  origin  is  made 
abundantly  clear  by  the  remarkable  letters  from  the 
"  Times  "  correspondent  in  Peking  and  the  accounts 
published  by  the  "  Standard  "  from  its  correspondent 
in  Tien-tsin.  The  one  shows  dramatically,  the  other  by 
the  prosaic  book-keeping  of  a  Chinese  Viceroy's  office, 
that  the  Boxers  movement  was  directed  and  supported 
by  the  Government.  There  does  not  seem  the  least 
likelihood  that  the  Court  will  be  persuaded  to  return  to 
Peking.  If  it  has  not  already  arrived  at  Si-ngan,  it  is 
on  its  way  there.  The  edicts  of  punishment  are  worth- 
less :  they  are  possibly  mere  forgeries.  Accounts 
during  the  week  seem  to  make  the  probability  of  the 
Emperor  being  in  a  position  to  act  independently  with 
the  support  of  the  Chinese  of  the  South  against  the 
Manchu  Court  party  more  remote  than  ever.  The 
Court  is  defiant  and  has  no  intention  of  entering  into 
negotiations  except  on  its  own  terms.  It  knows  the 
advantage  it  possesses  at  any  rate  for  the  moment  and 
will  not  stir. 

The  question  is  what  means  of  compulsion  have  the 
Powers,  or  rather  what  means  are  there  which  they 
could  agree  to  use  ?  If  the  Emperor  were  at  their 
disposition  they  would  be  supported  by  the  Chinese  as 
distinguished  from  the  Manchus.  In  the  South  there 
seems  to  be  an  anti-Manchu  movement  which  might  be 
utilised,  but  encouragement  to  civil  war  is  too  evidently 
dangerous.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  Powers 
should  declare  that  if  the  Emperor  is  not  produced  at 
Peking,  the  tombs  of  the  kings  will  be  demolished 
and  the  Manchu  dynasty  suppressed.  Brave  words, 
but  where  is  the  force  to  support  them?  Prince 
Tuan  is  waiting  for  winter  he  says  to  massacre 
the  foreigners.  Count  von  Waldersee  does  not 
intend  to  carry  on  operations  when  once  the 
winter  sets  in  and  the  rapid  fall  of  the  Pei-ho 
is  causing  the  Allies  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
rush  supplies  into  Peking.  It  would  almost  appear 
that  for  want  of  knowing  what  to  do  the  Allies  will 
drift  into  negotiations.  The  Powers  have  agreed  with 
the  French  note  as  to  the  preliminary  demands  which 
should  be  made  but  everything  shows  that  the  Chinese 
negotiators  do  not  propose  to  accept  the  most  im- 
portant article,  the  punishment  of  offenders.  The 
danger  is  lest  the  Powers  in  their  helplessness  were  in 
the  end  to  adopt  the  American  position  that  the  French 
proposals  should  be  imposed  on  China  during  the 
negotiations  instead  of  being  insisted  on  as  the  basis. 
We  discuss  elsewhere  the  particular  method  open  to 
the  Powers  for  exerting  pressure  upon  the  Chinese 
Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  determined  to  spare  no  effort 
calculated  to  add  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
ceremony  with  which  Australian  Federation  will  be 
inaugurated.  It  has  been  decided  to  send  out  to 
Australia  during  November  drafts  from  all  branches  of 
the  British  Army — Guards,  engineers,  artillery,  infantry 
— and  to  supplement  these  by  a  Volunteer  contingent, 
the  corps  represented  being  the  Victorian  and  S.  George's 
Rifles.  Australian  Federation  will  be  instituted  under 
very  different  auspices  from  those  which  marked  the 
start  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Canadian  Federation 
was  accepted  as  merely  another  stage  in  the  progress 
of  the  colonies  toward  independence.  It  was  an  event 
for  Canadian  radier  than  Imperial  rejoicing.  Australian 
Federation  is  regarded  as  a  material  step  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
events  is  the  measure  of  the  improvement  accomplished 
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in  the  relations  of  the  Mother-country  and  the  colonies 
during-  a  third  of  the  century.  The  Imperial  element  in 
the  Australian  ceremony  will  be  none  the  less  significant 
if  it  synchronises  with  the  appearance  in  London  of  the 
colonial  troops  who  have  been  fighting  in  South 
Africa. 

It  has  now  become  clear  even  to  experts  that  India 
will  not  accept  a  gold  currency.  The  last  device  to 
allure  gold  coins  into  circulation  by  forcing  half  or 
quarter  sovereigns  on  the  public  has  been  decisively 
rejected.  Gold  coinage  remains  where  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  country  always  said  it  would 
remain,  in  the  treasury,  in  hoards,  or  in  very  limited 
circulation  in  large  towns.  Even  the  Ameer  has  taken 
to  sending  back  sovereigns.  It  is  better  so.  The 
familiar  silver  coinage  is  more  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  trade  and  business.  A  gold  standard  with  a  silver 
currency  and  a  large  backing  of  gold  in  the  reserve 
treasury  secures  the  needful  stability  of  exchange  so 
far  as  any  currency  law  can  secure  it,  and  avoids  the 
international  difficulty  which  a  large  withdrawal  of  gold 
for  India  would  occasion.  The  gold  currency  fallacy- 
has  not  caused  any  serious  mischief.  But  it  did  cause 
some  temporary  inconvenience  by  the  depletion  of  the 
rupee  currency  at  a  time  when  an  unusual  strain  was 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  famine.  It  became  necessary  to 
resort  to  silver  coinage  on  a  very  large  scale.  The 
Indian  mints  have  recently  been  turning  out  a  million 
of  rupees  daily,  and  the  purchases  of  silver  for  the 
purpose  have  helped  to  raise  the  market  price  of  that 
metal.  With  the  cessation  of  the  famine  the  normal 
demand  for  currency  will  be  resumed  ;  possibly  the 
rupee  will  become  redundant,  and  some  measure  of 
withdrawal  may  become  necessary.  This  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  evils  of  a  State-regulated  currency. 

The  wisdom  of  the  political  busybody  asserts  that  the 
new  Parliament  will  be  short-lived.  Two,  or  at  the  ut- 
most three,  years  are  assigned  as  the  term  of  its  exist- 
ence. If  a  statement  is  repeated  often  enough  it  ceases 
to  be  questioned  :  but  we  should  like  to  know  the  reasons 
why  this  Parliament  should  not  endure  five  or  six  years. 
The  Prime  Minister  can  dissolve  when  he  likes,  but  by 
constitutional  usage  he  does  not  until  he  is  beaten 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  until  Parliament  is 
approaching  the  seventh  year,  or  statutory  limit  of  its 
existence.  The  present  Government  has  a  majority  of 
132  :  why  then  should  it  dissolve  before  its  time  ? 
Members  hate  a  general  election,  naturally  :  and  we 
never  knew  a  Minister  who  was  willing  to  "  leave  the 
warm  precincts  of  the  Treasury."  Some  people  say 
this  Parliament  has  a  mandate  to  settle  the  South 
African  question  and  army  reform  ;  and  that  when  the 
mandate  is  exhausted,  there  must  be  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  But  "  mandate  "  is  a  foreign  term,  and  quite 
unknown  to  our  Constitution.  Unless  Lord  Salisbury 
were  to  die  or  retire,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
Parliament  should  not  live  till  1905. 

The  "Daily  Telegraph"  in  its  analysis  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons  observes  "  that  of  the  669  members 
returned  501  were  elected  to  the  last  Chamber  and  168 
are  new  to  parliamentary  life."  The  latter  phrase  is 
not  correct,  as  there  are  several  newly  returned 
members  who  were  not  in  the  last  House  of  Commons, 
hut  who  are  by  no  means  new  to  parliamentary  life. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  and  Sir  Edward  Reed,  for  instance, 
both  held  subordinate  offices  in  Mr.  Gladstone's]  1880 
Government,  and  Mr.  "Bobby"  Spencer  was  one  of 
the  Liberal  Whips  from  1880  to  1892.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Grenfell,  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  and  Mr.  Harry  Cust  have 
all  been  in  Parliament  before.  What  most  interests  the 
public  after  a  General  Election  is  to  glance  at  those 
who  are  really  new  to  parliamentary  life,  if  haply  there 
may  be  a  future  statesman  amongst  them.  Taking  the 
150  or  so  new  members  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
there  never  yet  was  a  General  Election  which  threw  up 
a  smaller  proportion  of  men  with  any  sort  of  distinction, 
intellectual,  professional,  or  scientific. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  unquestionably  distin- 
guished. He  is  the  son  of  the  founder  of  Tory 
Democracy,  and  for  a  young  man  of  26  he  has  achieved 
a  great  deal  for  himself  and  by  himself.    But  when  we 


have  given  him  the  place  of  honour,  who  else  is  there 
to  follow?  Mr.  Norman  is  an  able  and  well-known 
journalist,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  specialist  on  the 
Far  Eastern  question.  The  name  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Parker  is  familiar  on  the  title-page  of  several  pleasantly 
written  novels  about  old  Canadian  life  ;  but  we  mean  no 
depreciation  of  the  novelist  when  we  say  that  the  new 
member  for  Gravesend  does  not  owe  his  present  position 
to  his  pen.  The  public  is  always  glad  to  welcome  the 
sons  of  statesmen,  and  will  therefore  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Armine  Wodehouse,  a  son  of  Lord 
Kimberley.  But  we  search  the  list  in  vain  for  the  names 
of  distinguished  sailors,  soldiers,  barristers,  physicians, 
bankers,  or  captains  of  industry.  Significantly  enough 
the  three  names  we  have  mentioned  above  as  the  best 
known  are  all  connected  with  journalism  or  fiction.  The 
novel  and  the  newspaper  are  to  direct  our  politics.  A 
pleasant  outlook  ! 

The  appointments  of  the  new  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  have  been  announced 
only  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  Michaelmas 
Term.  Thrift,  as  Hamlet  remarks  of  his  mother's 
wedding,  has  no  doubt  had  something  to  do  with  the 
delay,  for  the  country  has  been  saving  at  the  rate  of 
^8,000  a  year  since  the  office  became  vacant.  Lord 
Alverstone  we  should  suppose  succeeds  Lord  Russell 
because  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  as  Attorney-General  in  the 
Ministry  of  a  party  just  returned  from  the  country  with 
an  increased  majority,  has  the  sort  of  luck  that  seems 
the  destiny  of  lawyers  from  Scotland.  That  is  to  say 
of  the  Chancellorship  in  perspective.  After  all  it  may 
not  have  been  thrift  only  that  caused  the  appointment  to 
be  deferred.  In  case  of  defeat  we  imagine  Sir  Robert 
Finlay  might  by  now  have  been  preparing  his  new 
robes  for  the  procession  through  the  Hall  of  the  Law 
Courts.  Lord  Alverstone  can  hardly  have  thought  of 
securing  the  reversion  of  the  Chief  Justiceship  ;  the 
contingency  was  too  remote  for  an  arrangement. 

Lord  Alverstone  is  called  to  the  performance  of 
duties  in  which  he  has  had  little  experience,  while  the 
new  Master  of  the  Rolls  so  well  known  as  Lord  Justice 
A.  L.  Smith  will  simply  continue  a  career  in  which  his 
reputation  has  been  established  for  many  a  year.  It 
will  be  nothing  new  for  him  to  preside  in  the  Appeal 
Court.  He  is  already  "arrive":  Lord  Alverstone  is 
merely  parvenu  in  presiding  over  jury  trials  of  which 
his  experience  has  been  small.  More  outside  the  range 
of  the  work  in  which  he  has  acquired  facility  will  be  the 
criminal  work  of  Circuit  and  of  the  Court  fcr  Crown 
Cases.  Lord  Russell  was  in  this  kind  consummate. 
Lord  Alverstone  will  have  painfully  to  acquire  whatever 
dexterity  he  may  in  time  come  to  possess.  We  hav 
not  seen  it  noticed  that  Lord  Alverstone  addressed  a 
political  meeting  after  the  writs  were  issued  for  the 
election.  Is  it  possible  that  he  remembered  he  was 
Master  of  the  Rolls  but  forgot  he  was  a  peer  ?  That 
functionary  used  to  be  eligible  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  would  be  a  curious  confusion  ;  but  very 
high  constitutional  authorities  sometimes  get  very  mixed 
over  elementary  Parliamentary  law. 

The  President  of  the  South  Staffordshire  and  East 
Worcestershire  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  speaking 
at  Birmingham  had  many  facts  but  little  comfort  for 
consumers  of  coal.  Mr.  Meachfcm  contends  that  the 
foreign  export  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  is  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  The  normal  price  is 
bound  to  be  higher  because  all  the  circumstances  tend 
to  make  the  expenses  of  working  greater.  The  area 
of  coal  at  shallow  depths  is  decreasing  and  coal  at 
great  depths  will  soon  be  our  only  supply.  Substitutes 
may  be  found  to  some  extent,  and  devices  for  the  con- 
servation of  heat  and  utilisation  of  gaseous  products 
will  somewhat  limit  the  demand  for  coal.  Other 
permanent  factors  are  the  combinations  of  masters  and 
of  workmen  in  their  respective  interests.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  history  of  strikes  in  the  coal  trade  the 
men  resisted  on  the  ground  that  low  prices  were  pro- 
duced by  the  competition  among  masters,  and  they 
refused  to  suffer  for  this.  Now  the  combination  of 
masters  has  excluded  the  underselling  element.  The 
kings  do  grievous  things  and  the  people  suffer,  the 
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consumer  may  say.  The  immense  monopoly  of  the 
coal  trade  comes  out  as  the  one  dominant  fact  of 
the  situation. 

What  to  do  with  the  class  of  youths  who  have  been 
honoured  with  the  special  name  of  Hooligans  and 
are  in  certain  districts  of  London  not  only  a  nuisance 
against  comfort  but  an  actual  danger  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  difficulty  parents  always  find  in  dealing 
with  their  sons  ranging  from  fourteen  up  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  sometimes  beyond.  It  is  the  romantic 
age,  a  sort  of  semi-insane  period.  In  the  lower  classes 
the  boys  turned  into  the  streets  play  fantastic  tricks 
that  the  law  calls  crimes  ;  in  the  higher  where  they 
are  better  looked  after  they  commit  follies  that  procure 
their  expulsion  from  school  or  college.  We  must 
remember  this  bit  of  psychology  while  determining 
that  better  order  must  be  preserved  in  our  streets.  It 
is  easy  to  make  criminals  out  of  rude  and  coarse  but 
honest  youths.  What  is  wanted  is  more  prevention  by 
the  police,  not  harsh  and  severe  punishments  adminis- 
tered with  vengeful  animus.  Could  we  not  punish  the 
parents  or  make  them  guarantors  for  their  sons' 
behaviour  ?  The  law's  views  of  parental  responsibility 
are  absurdly  loose  ;  it  would  be  well  to  erect  a  higher 
legal  standard  as  the  moral  standard  has  become 
relaxed. 

Fleet  Street  has  been  responsible  for  many  silly 
rumours  and  sayings  ;  but  seldom  has  one  emanated 
even  from  that  laboratory  of  fiction  so  entirely  foolish 
as  the  story  that  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  Grub 
Street  clubs  and  coteries  and  there  even  believed  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Harmsvvorth  had  bought  the  "  Times." 
The  report  is,  of  course,  absolutely  without  a  shred  of 
justification.  It  was  moreover  improbable  in  itself.  The 
important  house  in  Carmelite  Street  has  at  present  surely 
quite  enough  on  its  hands  without  taking  over  "  Tonans," 
even  if  "Tonans"  were  willing  to  be  taken  over, 
which  it  is  not.  How  do  these  silly  stories  come  into 
being?  One  can  only  suppose  that  the  boa  constrictor 
tendencies  of  halfpenny  journalism  and  snippet  litera- 
ture had  produced  the  impression  that  nothing 
would  be  too  large  for  its  embrace  or  too  tough  for  its 
digestion. 

Since  last  week  nothing  has  happened  to  affect 
markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange  one  way  or  the  other. 
There  have  been  the  usual  ups  and  downs  which  for  so 
long  have  meant  nothing  more  than  that  somebody  must 
do  something  rather  than  remain  idle.  But  the  volume 
of  actual  business  continues  monotonously  restricted 
and  the  effect  is  depressing  on  brokers,  jobbers,  clerks 
and  clients  alike.  With  the  exception  of  De  Beers 
which  have  risen  §  to  28f  South  African  shares  are  all 
slightly  lower  on  the  week  and  prices  of  West 
African  shares  to  which  we  called  attention  last 
week  have  reacted  considerably,  the  cause  doubtless 
being  that  the  recent  upward  movement  had  ex- 
ceeded what  perhaps  we  may  call  reasonable  limits 
having  regard  to  the  small  amount  of  develop- 
ment work  which  in  most  instances  has  so  far  been 
accomplished.  Ashantee  Goldfields  have  fallen  2 
to  22^,  Clauds  Ashantee  £  to  if-  and  Ashantee  Consols 
},  to  £  premium.  They  who  hold  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  the  home  of  paradox  will  not  be  surprised 
that  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  general  hardening  of 
prices  in  Australian  mines  is  the  announcement  that  t  he 
London  Globe  and  Finance  Company  will  next  week 
issue  the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  Electric  Railway 
Company.  As  this  company  purposes  to  have 
a  station  at  Charing  Cross  it  is  thought  that 
the  District  Railway  may  benefit  thereby  and  the 
Ordinary  stock  has  risen  2  to  24.^ .  There  has  been  a 
rise  in  Louisville  of  2^  to  76,  in  Milwaukies  of  2  to 
117^,  in  Unions  of  2]  to  62^,  and  Atcheson  Preference  of 
i§  to  74),.  This  marked  improvement  in  American 
Rails  is  the  result  of  gold  shipments  from  the  Conti- 
nent to  New  York  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  recovery  in 
the  price  of  the  American  exchange.  The  more  favour- 
able monetary  outlook  in  Wall  Street  has  given  a  fillip 
to  both  English  Government  and  other  gilt-edged 
securities,  and  yesterday's  closing  prices  showed  a  rise 
of  ]  in  the  National  War  Loan  at  g8g  and  of  ft  in 
Consols  at  99. 


WAITING  FOR  LORD  SALISBURY. 

'  I  "HOSE  of  us  who  have  grown  up  under  the  regime 
J-  of  rival  orators  like  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  are 
rather  chilled  by  the  effacement  of  the  Prime  Minister 
from  a  great  electoral  struggle.  Lord  Salisbury's 
manifesto,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  was,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  nothing  but  an  election-agent's  appeal 
to  voters  to  go  to  the  poll.  Of  the  future  intentions  or 
wishes  of  the  writer,  who  happened  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  British  Empire,  it  contained  no  hint.  Upon  the 
menacing  and  complicated  difficulties  which  are  surging 
around  us  it  threw  no  illumination,  making  of  them  but 
the  barest  mention.  All  semblance  of  a  programme,  or 
a  platform,  or  even  of  a  plank,  was  studiously  avoided. 
The  few  who  enjoy  some  measure  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
confidence  explained  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  do 
and  say  nothing  until  the  country  had  spoken.  The 
country  has  spoken,  and  it  is  now  Lord  Salisbury's 
turn  to  speak.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  must  immediately  make  a  speech. 
There  are  still  three  weeks  before  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet  on  the  9th  November,  when  it  is  custo- 
mary for  the  Premier  to  address  the  nation.  But 
there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  can  communicate  with  the  public  besides  the 
delivery  of  a  speech,  and  there  is  one  important  matter 
on  which  the  country  has  a  right  to  be  informed  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  intentions  without  delay.  The  country  is 
naturally  anxious  to  know  who  are  to  be  its  rulers  for 
the  next  few  years,  and  is  entitled  to  the  knowledge. 
We  have  always  laughed  at  the  schemes  of  wholesale 
reconstruction,  which  have  been  impertinently  thrust 
forward  by  certain  newspapers.  Both  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Prime  Minister  are  advanced  in  years,  and  both 
have  more  than  a  constitutional  right  to  continue  their 
confidence  in  ministers  upon  whom  for  years  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  rely.  But  it  would  be  little  short 
of  a  public  calamity  if  Lord  Salisbury  failed  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  and  legitimate 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  two 
departments,  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty.  Is 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  remain  at  the  War  Office  ?  and  who 
is  to  succeed  Mr.  Goschen  ?  are  the  questions  which 
every  man  is  asking.  Nothing  else  matters,  to  the  public 
that  is  to  say,  for  naturally  the  Tapers  and  the  Tadpoles 
will  wear  themselves  to  fiddlestrings  over  the  distribution 
of  the  other  offices,  from  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  down  to 
Master  of  the  Horse.  Lord  Salisbury  may  safely  dis- 
regard all  the  clamour  about  sweeping  away  the  "  old 
gang,"  if  he  will  only  let  the  nation  know  without 
delay  the  names  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

But  the  appointment  to  these  two  all-important  posts 
in  his  Government  is  only  the  first  and  easiest  part  of 
the  task  that  awaits  Lord  Salisbury.  Not  for  half  a 
century  has  the  Prime  Minister  been  confronted  with 
graver  and  more  delicate  problems  abroad  and  at  home. 
When  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  Lord  Aberdeen1  in 
1855,  the  Crimean  war  was  still  in  progress  and  the 
Indian  Mutiny  was  beginning.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
then  about  the  same  age  as  Lord  Salisbury  is  now,  but 
"  old  Pam  "  was  extraordinarily  young  for  his  age,  and 
his  buoyant  insouciance  carried  England  through  perils 
and  horrors  with  which  it  would  be  ignorance  to  compare 
our  present  anxieties.  Neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  however,  was  ever  faced  simultaneously 
by  three  such  big  and  difficult  questions  as  those  which 
now  await  Lord  Salisbury's  handling.  There  is  China, 
there  is  South  Africa,  and  there  is  the  Army.  We  have 
never  taken  a«pessimistic  view  of  the  Chinese  question, 
for  reasons  which  have  often  been  stated  in  this  Review. 
We  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
but  these  are  sensibly  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
way  to  be  taken  by  all  the  Powers  alike  is  marked 
broad  and  plain  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The 
authors  of  the  recent  outrages  must  be  punished,  not 
by  deputy,  but  in  their  own  persons,  whoever  they  may 
be  ;  proper  means  of  diplomatic  intercourse  between- 
the  Chinese  Government  and  the  European  Powers 
must  bfl  afforded  by  the  appointment  of  a  Chinese 
Foreign  Minister  in  place  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamcn  ;  the 
Chinese  Emperor  must  be  accessible  and  not  an  invisible 
puppet ;  treaty  rights  must  be  respected  ;  the  Viceroys 
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must  be  strengthened  and  won  over ;  all  these  things 
are  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  surprising  the  Western 
Powers  are  agreed  upon  them  in  principle.  The  diffi- 
culty of  getting  them  carried  out  is,  we  admit,  very  great, 
because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  time  and  patience 
are  required.  But  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  the 
danger  of  an  immediate  conflict  between  the  European 
Powers,  whose  interests  happen  almost  miraculously  to 
be  identical.  We  leave  out  the  United  States,  who  will 
endeavour  to  extract  whatever  commercial  advantage 
can  be  gained  from  the  situation  without  incurring  any 
risk  or  expenditure.  But  there  is  not  one  of  the 
European  Powers  that  is  prepared  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  any  part  of  China.  Russia  has  got 
quite  as  much  as  she  can  manage  in  the  North,  whetber 
Manchuria  has  or  has  not  been  formally  annexed.  All  that 
Is  necessary  therefore  is  to  keep  France,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  together,  and  if  any  statesman  can  succeed 
in  that  task  it  is  Lord  Salisbury.  We  have  confidence 
In  the  sagacity  of  M.  Delcasse  and  the  German 
Emperor,  though  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
might  happen  if  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  Chambers 
next  month  the  French  Foreign  Minister  should  be  dis- 
placed. 

The  difficulty  of  the  South  African  question  is  rather 
military  than  political.   It  is  patent  that  no  form  of  repre- 
sentative government  can  be  attempted  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colonies  for  some  years  to  come.  In 
the  Orange  River  Colony  the  white  population  is  almost 
entirely  Dutch.    In  the  Transvaal,  if  not  a  majority,  a 
very  large  minority  of  whites  will  be  Boers.    The  votes 
of  those  with  whom  we  have  been  waging  one  of  the 
bitterest  wars  of  modern  times  would  naturally  bring  con- 
stitutional government  to  a  deadlock  in  a  few  months. 
The  difficulty  is  rather  how  to  bring  the  irregular  fight- 
ing to  an  end  without  departing  from  the  usages  of 
civilised  nations.    In  a  few  weeks  it  may  be  hoped  that 
Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller  will  be  in  London, 
and  then  will  begin  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  the  duties 
that  lie  before  the  present  Government.    There  will 
have  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom.    The  inquiry  must 
be  made  by  a  Royal  Commission,  the  composition 
of  which  will  be  a  matter  of  national  importance. 
The   evidence   will   naturally   be   given   by  military 
experts,   but   we   do   not   think   that   the  Commis- 
sioners  should   all  be  military   men  ;    in  fact  there 
must  be  an  infusion  of  civilians.     Independence  of 
character  will  be  the  essential  qualification  for  a  Com- 
missioner.   There  must  be  neither  fear  nor  favour  in 
this  business,  which  is  vital  to  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation.    The  country  is  determined  to  find  out  who 
were  really  responsible  for  our  unpreparedness  and  our 
blunders  ;  what  capital  defects  in  the  training  of  our 
officers  have  been  revealed  by  the  war  ;  and  how  these 
may  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  our  system.  The 
credit  of  this  Government  will  stand  or  fall  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  deals  with  this  question  of  War 
Office  and  army  reform.    If  there  is  any  attempt  to 
pack  the  Commission,  or  to  burke  full  inquiry,  or  to 
screen  high  officials,  or  to  jog  on  in  the  old  way,  the 
khaki  majority  will  quickly  melt  away  under  the  rays 
of  public  indignation.    Lord  Salisbury  is  too  shrewd 
a  statesman  not  to  realise  that  there  must  be  no  trifling 
with    the    army,    though    one  might    not   gather  it 
from  his  speeches.    There  are,  we  fear,  other  awkward 
problems  to  be  faced,  such  as  the  sources  of  taxation 
from  which  our  heavy  additional  expenditure  can  be 
defrayed.    Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  promised  that 
this  Parliament  will  pass  some  scheme  to  provide  for 
destitute  old  age,  and  the  Government  will  find  that 
there  are  other  social  questions  which  will   not  be 
ignored.      Lord  Salisbury  will  have  to  make  large 
demands  upon   the   loyalty   and   intelligence   of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  if  he  is  to  emerge  at  the 
end  of  this  Parliament  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
Conservative  party. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ACTION  IN  CHINA. 

TPHE  vivid  narrative  of  the  "  Times  "  correspondent 
J-     published    on  Saturday   and  Monday  presents, 
at  last,  a  complete  picture  of  recent  events  in  North 


China,  and  throws  a  piercing  light  on  the  guilt  of  those 
responsible  for  the  crimes  that  have  been  committed.  It 
confirms  and  emphasises  facts  already  disclosed  and 
the  opinions  expressed,  fragmentarily,  during  the 
course  of  events,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
disclosures  made  in  Shanghai  by  the  Chinese  member 
of  the  Imperial  Council  who  was  present  when  the 
Empress  and  her  Manchus  decided  on  war.  The 
Powers  have  now  before  them  all  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  reach  definite  conclusions, 
and  we  may  hope  that  they  will  immediately  announce 
the  terms  of  reparation  which  it  is  purposed  to  exact. 
Promptitude  is  of  the  first  importance  in  dealing  with 
Orientals,  and  much  time  has  already  been  lost.  How 
little  intelligence  soever  they  may  have  displayed  in  their 
foreign  policy,  the  Empress  and  her  Councillors  are 
wise  enough  to  know  that  their  best  chance  lies  in 
time.  Energy  is  apt  to  subside,  and  purpose  to  ex- 
pend itself,  with  delay.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  commencement  of  negotiations,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  this  official  or  another  to  conduct  them  ;  but  it 
is  not  an  occasion  for  negotiations  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  It  is  an  occasion  for  promulgating  terms,  and 
insisting  that  they  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  public  voice 
in  China  had  already  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  individuality  of  the  culprits  ;  and,  though  time  may 
have  enabled  a  certain  consolidation  of  public  opinion  in 
Europe,  it  has  added  little  to  the  knowledge  which  men 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  possessed  three  months 
ago.  Time  has  enabled  the  Court  to  reach  Si-ngan, 
whither  itis  drawing  supplies  of  all  kinds,  whence  itissues 
decrees  appointing  and  displacing  governors,  and  where 
it  talks,  apparently,  of  building  itself  palaces  with  com- 
placent assurance  that  it  has  escaped  from  its  difficulties 
by  putting  800  miles  between  itself  and  the  sea.  It  will 
recover  confidence  with  every  day's  delay,  and  entrench 
itself  behind  fresh  ramparts  of  imperviousness  and 
puerile  conceit.  We  speak  of  the  Court  as  constituted 
by  the  Empress  and  her  clique ;  but  readers  of  the 
Saturday  Review  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded 
that  these  represent  an  ascendent  faction  only  in  the 
Council  of  State.  There  were  indications  that  its 
ascendency  had  been  shaken  by  the  disillusion  inci- 
dental to  the  capture  of  Peking  ;  Prince  Tuan  and  his 
friends  doubtless  feared  pursuit  and  were  willing  to 
forestall  and  mitigate  the  penalty  they  apprehended 
for  their  crimes.  There  are  indications,  now,  that  they 
are  recovering  breath,  and  are  resuming,  at  a  safer 
distance,  the  machinations  which  proximity  to  the  sea 
enabled  over-sea  barbarians  to  disturb. 

It  is  time  this  complacency  was  dispelled.  It  is  time 
that  the  terms  of  reparation  which  Europe  intends  to 
exact  for  the  massacre  of  its  missionaries  and  the 
attempted  massacre  of  its  envoys  should  be  communi- 
cated imperatively  ;  and  it  will  be  well  that  the  com- 
munication should  be  accompanied  by  a  hint  that 
pressure  can  be  applied  even  to  Si-ngan.  That  pressure 
can  be  applied  from  two  quarters.  We  can  intimate,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  we  intend  to  stay  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary  in  Peking  ;  and  we  can  take  practical  means 
to  stop  the  flow  of  supplies  up  the  Han  river  towards 
Si-ngan.  Twice  in  the  history  of  European  difficulties 
with  China,  the  stoppage  of  supplies  has  proved  effi- 
cacious. The  tribute  rice  sent  to  Peking  from  the 
provinces  is  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  great 
population  concerned.  It  used  to  be  sent  up  the 
Grand  Canal ;  and  Admiral  Parker's  blockade  of  the 
entrance,  opposite  Chinkiang,  proved  a  potent  method 
of  persuasion  in  1842.  The  Grand  Canal  has 
fallen  since  somewhat  into  disrepair;  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  rice  is  now  sent  northward  in  the 
ships  of  the  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  A  threat  to  cut  off  that  source  of  supply 
proved  efficacious,  during  the  hostilities  with  France, 
in  bringing  the  Government  to  consent  to  a  treaty 
ceding  Annam.  The  Viceroys  themselves  have  given 
us,  as  well  as  the  Court,  a  hint  that  similar  methods 
might  prove  efficacious  again.  They  are  said  to  have 
mentioned,  in  memorialising  the  Throne  against  the 
emigration  to  Si-ngan,  that  that  city  is  dependent 
for  supplies  on  the  South,  and  that,  in  case  of  war  or 
rebellion,  these  might  be  cut  off!  Nor — although  the 
confusion  which  has  characterised  the  international 
occupation  of  Tien-tsin  has  inspired  a  wholesome  dread 
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of  intrrnational  operations  elsewhere — is  it  impossible 
that  they  might  acquiesce  in  one  Power  alone  taking 
action  to  produce  the  results  they  indicate.  The  time 
has  come,  in  fact,  when  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  give  the^e  great  satraps  assurances  of  the  un- 
qualified support  they  are  entitled  to  expect.  The 
appointment  of  a  Reactionary  Manchu  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hupeh,  in  defiance  of  the  wish  of  the  Viceroy 
of  the  Two  Hu,  is  an  indication  of  what  may  follow  if 
the  Empress  and  her  clique  find  that  they  are  allowed 
to  indulge  in  such  proceedings,  unchecked. 

These  reflections  may  tend  to  lessen  anxiety  as  to  the 
possibility  of   exerting    sufficient  pressure  to  ensure 
compliance  with   our   demands.     How  complacently 
soever  certain  members  of  the  Court  may  be  disposed 
to  regard  sojourn  at  Si-ngan,  others  will  recognise  that 
it  implies  danger — if  not  to  the  dynasty — to  the  Imperial 
power.    By  industriously  circulating  false  reports,  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  military  disasters  sustained  in 
the  North  have  been  largely  concealed,  so  far,  from  the 
mass  of  the  nation  ;  but  a  prolonged  occupation  of 
Peking  by  foreign  troops,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
exodus   to   Si-ngan,  would  render   concealment  im- 
possible :  the  facts  must  eventually  become  known, 
and  the  prestige  of  a  refugee  Court  tends  inevitably 
to  decline.    A  decisive  intimation  should  be  given,  in 
presenting  our  demands,  that  we  shall  stay  at  Peking 
till  they  have  been  complied  with.    With  a  foreign 
garrison    installed  at  Peking   and  foreign  gunboats 
blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Han,  the  thought  may  be 
eventually  borne  in  upon  the  Empress  and  her  friends 
that  Si-ngan  is  not  quite  such  a  dignified  and  inacces- 
sible retreat  as  they  had  dreamed.    It  must  never  be 
overlooked  that  their  position  is  as  unstable  as  that  of 
the  ball  balanced  on  the  top  of  the  water-jet.  They 
retain  it,  on  sufferance,  only  so  long  as  they  can  succeed 
in  excluding  the  Emperor  from  power.    "  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Emperor  would  "  (as  the  China  Association 
phrase  it  in  their  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury)  "automatically 
terminate  their  ascendency,  and  ensure  the  punishment 
as  rebels  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  holding  him 
in  durance  and  who  are  responsible  for  recent  events." 
The  Emperor  was,  we  may  believe,  no  willing  refugee. 
His  desire  was  to  remain  in  Peking  ;  his  desire  will  be  to 
return  ;  and  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  people  is  that  he 
should   return   and   resume   active   exercise   of  the 
Imperial  power.     "  The  restoration  of  the  Empress," 
on  the  other  hand,  would  "mean  continued  reaction, 
persecution   and   unrest."      It  would   mean,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  Eastern  communities  whose  vaticina- 
tions have  proved  so  remarkably  correct,  (1)  the  dis- 
semination throughout  China  of  news  that  foreigners 
had  been  driven  out  of  Peking  by  the  might  of  the 
Imperial  arm  ;  (2)  increased  corruption  and  extortion, 
and  fresh  acquisitions  of  arms  to  be  used  against 
foreigners  at  an  early  date  ;   (3)  the  resumption  of 
massacres  and  persecution  in  the  (interior  ;  (4)  suppres- 
sion, by  execution  or  by  exile,  of  all  Chinese  of  pro- 
gressive views,  and  revenge  on  the  provincial  officials 
who  have  set  themselves  against  the  recent  anti-foreign 
campaign  ;  (5)  insurrection,  probably,  against  a  regime 
which    is    disliked    by    the    mass    of    the  people, 
with    consequences   which    it   is    difficult    to  fore- 
see.     The   time  has  surely  come  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
it  has   so  long  veiled  itself  and  its  views,   and  to 
throw  the  full  weight  of  its  influence — the  weight, 
wc  may  add,  of  the  great  interests  which  it  represents — 
in  favour  of  the  project  which  the  Kaiser  has  initiated 
and  which  expresses,    evidently,  the  preponderating 
opinion  among  British  residents  in  the  Far  East.  Dr. 
Morrison  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  now,  if  there  were 
any  doubt  before,  that  the  Empress  and  her  faction 
were  not  only  consenting  parties  to,  but  active  agents 
in,  the  siege  of  the  Legations  and  the  whole  tale  of  per- 
secution, massacre  and  horror  that  has  culminated  in 
the  devastation  of  Peking.    There  are  indications,  as 
we  have  said  already,  that  they  are  continuing  their 
machinations   even    during    their  flight  ;   and  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  taking  such  steps  as  may 
effectually  frustrate  their  plans  before  they  have  time  to 
mature. 


THE  ISSUES  IN  CANADA. 

TT  looked  at  one  time  as  though  the  approaching  elec- 
-»-    tion  in  Canada  were  going  to  run  on  lines  of  race, 
and  the  issue  be  put  to  the  electors  in  the  very  unfortu- 
nate form  of  an  unfair  question.  Canada  or  the  Empire  ? 
was  to  be  the  alternative  presented  to  the  constituencies, 
or  if  not  put  quite  so  baldly  as  that,  the  watchword 
would  run  "  Canada  first,  the  Empire  afterwards  "  or 
vice  versa,  according  to  the  respective  parties.  And 
between  the  robust  imperialism  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
and  the  anti-imperialism  of  the  Quebec  contingent  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  it  was  thought,  would  very  likely  come 
to  the  ground.    But  this  was  a  creation  of  the  politi- 
cians, who,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  Canada  are  unfor- 
tunately a  class,  and  the  people  appear  to  have  reduced 
the  imperial  or  anti-imperial  issue  to  comparatively  small 
proportions,  and  made  a  legitimate  difference  in  fiscal 
policy  the  real  turning  point  of  the  election,  Not  that  the 
war  question  has  wholly  disappeared.    In  the  beginning 
the  Liberal  Government  was  somewhat  inclined  to  hold 
aloof,  but  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  the  Conservatives 
proposed  that  a  contingent  should  be  sent  from  Canada 
to  South  Africa,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  with  his 
peculiar  gift  of  gauging  puhlic  opinion,  saw  that  the 
imperialist  feeling  amongst  the  English-speaking  popu- 
lation must  be  respected  and  accordingly  allowed  an 
expedition  to  be  fitted  out.    This  not  very  heroic  course 
has  met  with  its  natural,  and  perhaps  deserved,  result. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  attacks  the  Government  for  its 
slowness  to  take  action,  a  Quebec  faction,  represented  by- 
Messrs.  Boarassa,  Mounet,  and  Ethier  attack  itfor  taking 
any  action  at  all.    But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  there  will 
be  any  very  serious  defection  amongst  the  French- 
Canadians,  while  as  against  the  Conservatives,  the 
Liberals  can  claim  the  fact  that  at  any  rate  it  was  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Liberal  Government  that  the  South 
African  expedition  went  out.    The  anti-war  party  can 
gain  nothing  by  leaving  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  while  if  they  merely  abstain  they  con- 
demn themselves  to  impotence  and  indirectly  help  the 
Conservatives.     More   serious  to  an  Englishman  at 
home  than  the  matter  of  its  effect  on  Canadian  poli- 
tics is  the  question  whether  this  Quebec  faction  in- 
dicates a  widely  spread  anti-loyal  disposition  amongst 
the  French-Canadians.    There  can  be  no  doubt  such  a 
disposition  exists  amongst  a  certain  proportion  of  them, 
of  whom  the  voluble  Mr.  Tarte  may  be  taken  as  a  type. 
His  position  is  easily  gauged  by  the  remark  he  recently- 
made  that  he  was  as  loyal  an  imperialist  as  anyone  until 
such  time  as  Canada  was  able  to  stand  alone.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  disposition  is  widely 
spread.    We  need  not  fear  for  the  English  hold  on 
the  French-Canadians  so  long  as  we  respect  the  edu- 
cational rights   of   the  Roman   Catholic  population. 
No  section  of  the  community  has  been  more  loyal  to 
the  British  connexion  than  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood and  hierarchy  of  Canada. 

The  fiscal  question  is  different ;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  race,  and  is  in  the  true  sense  a  national  issue. 
Curiously  enough  from  a  party  point  of  view  it  almost 
inverts  the  position  as  to  Canada  and  the  Empire.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  as  we  know,  reduced  the  duty  on 
imported  British  goods,  so  that  a  British  article  which 
under  the  old  tariff  paid  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  now  pays  20  per  cent.,  while  no  corresponding 
reduction  was  granted  on  foreign  imported  goods.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  says  that  this  concession  to  Great 
Britain  ought  not  to  have  been  made  without  some 
return  on  her  part  to  Canada.  Thus  in  this 
connexion  Sir  Charles  Tupper  seems  to  pose  as 
the  champion  of  Canadian  interests  while  Sir 
Wilfrid  claims  the  imperialist  distinction  of  a  full 
free  and  generous  advance  to  Great  Britain,  in  the 
hope  of  strengthening  the  mutual  relations  between 
home  and  colony  without  asking  anything  so  poor  as 
any  kind  of  commercial  return.  As  a  party  cry,  it 
comes  to  interest  against  sentiment  and  we  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  say  that  sentiment  must  of  necessity  come  off 
second  best.  But  the  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the 
two  leaders  is  far  other  than  that  of  Canada  against  the 
Empire  or  the  reverse  way.  In  both  cases  alike  the  object 
aimed  at  is  honestly  imperial,  but  it  is  arrived  at  or  sought 
to  be  arrived  at  by  two  different  routes,  dictated  by  the 
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general  economic  views  and  antecedents  of  the  two 
parties.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  a  Jfree-trader,  and  aims 
at  universal  free  trade  within  the  Empire.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  no  kind  of  fiscal  reciprocity  will  be  obtained 
from  England  in  the  way  of  discrimination  against  foreign 
countries  until  the  free  importation  allowed  to  colonial 
products  by  the  Mother-country  is  granted  to  English 
goods  by  the  colonies.  And  to  him  the  first  step  in 
such  a  process  was  for  Canada  spontaneously  to  reduce 
the  import  duty  on  British  goods.  Incidentally,  of 
course,  Canada  would  get  the  advantage  of  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties  by  Great 
Britain.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
protectionist  and  proposes  that  in  return  for  an  abate- 
ment of  the  Canadian  import  duty  on  British  goods, 
Great  Britain  should  impose  a  duty  on  foreign  imports. 
He  would  use  the  abatement  of  the  colonial  duties  as  a 
lever  to  influence  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Mother-country. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  says  you  will  never  get  England  to 
give  up  free  trade,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  says  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  colonies  to  give  up  protection.  If  it  is 
true  that  this  country  will  not  meet  the  colonies 
half  way  and  the  colonies  cannot  come  the  whole 
way  of  free  trade  to  us,  then  Imperial  com- 
mercial unity  is  impossible.  Ultimately,  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  larger  colonies  to  admit  English  goods 
free  of  duty  and  an  escape  from  the  impasse  be  found 
that  way.  But  that  is  at  least  extremely  problematic, 
while  it  is  certain  that  for  very  many  years  the  colonies 
could  not  do  that  if  they  would.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
himself  does  not  propose  any  step  of  that  magnitude  for 
Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  remote  as  it  may  seem  to 
many  at  present,  we  believe  there  is  a  better  chance  of 
England  meeting  the  colonies  part  way  and  granting  a 
preferential  duty  against  certain  foreign  goods  in  return 
for  similar  concessions.  They  who  speak  of  any  such  idea 
as  Utopian  or  alarmist  (according  to  their  point  of  view) 
do  not  realise  the  change  of  thought  on  these  matters 
that  is  going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  younger  generation. 
The  opinion  of  politicians  prominent  at  this  moment 
does  not  close  the  question.  They  were  brought  up 
under  different  political  conditions.  If  the  modification 
of  the  public  attitude  towards  Cobdenite  views  goes  on 
during  the  next  twenty  years  at  the  rate  it  has  pro- 
ceeded during  the  preceding  twenty,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  party  strong  enough  to  effect 
commercial  union  within  the  Empire  by  means  of  prefer- 
ential rates. 

In  the  meantime,  what  will  be  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  politics  of  the  two  Canadian  leaders  respectively  ? 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  not  in  any  case  going  to  reimpose 
the  30  per  cent,  duty  on  British  goods  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  given  out  that  the  abandonment  of 
protection  is  impossible.  It  is  not  even  possible,  he 
says,  to  establish  a  preferential  tariff  with  duties  on  a 
revenue  basis.  Indeed,  he  contemplates  raising  the 
duty  on  American  imports  to  a  general  average  of 
50  per  cent.  What,  then,  will  be  the  practical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  policies  ?  Simply  this  :  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  will  further  abate  the  duty  on  British 
imports,  whether  Great  Britain  makes  any  return  or 
not,  while  Sir  Charles  Tupper  will  stop  the  process  until 
this  country  makes  some  corresponding  concession.  He 
will  in  the  interval  use  the  prospect  of  a  reduced  duty  as 
a  lever  to  obtain  some  reciprocal  advance  from  England. 
It  is  satisfactory  that  in  this  election  there  is  no  talk 
of  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
still  less  of  any  preference  of  American  goods  over 
British. 


THE  USES  OF  CATHEDRALS. 
TN  the  dying  century  the  building  of  three  new 
-L  cathedral  churches  of  the  second  or  third  rank  has 
been  taken  in  hand  in  these  islands,  at  Edinburgh  by 
Scottish,  at  Cork  by  Irish,  and  at  Truro  by  English 
churchmen.  The  first  of  these,  from  Scott's  designs,  is 
singularly  complete,  down  to,  or  up  to,  a  fine  ring  of 
bells,  and  is  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  erection 
in  the  northern  kingdom  of  the  past  five  hundred 
years.  The  second,  designed  by  Burgess,  is  also, 
we  believe,  complete.  But  Pearson's  fine  plans  for 
Truro  Cathedral,  the  offspring  of  Bishop  Benson's 
bold   conceptions  when  the  see  of   S.  German  was 


revived,  remain  still  but  partly  executed.  We 
briefly  referred  last  week  to  the  appeal  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  Duchy,  which  has  never  been  a 
wealthy  part  of  England,  for  the  modest  sum  of 
,£5,700  to  finish  the  interior  of  the  building  by  carrying 
the  western  towers  up  to  the  caves  of  the  nave.  "  I 
venture,"  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  says,  "  to  repeat  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  committee  that  all  who  are  ever 
likely  to  help  us  will  do  so  now.  I  think  it  will  be  safe 
to  promise  that  if  this  work  can  be  achieved  the  com- 
mittee will  make  no  furthur  appeal  to  the  present 
generation."  There  is  something  in  these  words  which 
really  humiliates.  A  supreme  and  painful  national 
effort  to  collect  for  the  glory  of  God  the  cost  of  a 
football  pavilion  has  to  be  apologised  for.  Were 
Dante  to  come  from  Paradise  to  visit  the  Inferno  of  our 
murky  many-chimnied  cities,  conducted  through  them, 
of  course,  by  a  brother  poet,  the  Laureate,  some 
utterance  like  this  might  find  shape  from  his  lips  : — 
"Our  age  bequeathed  to  yours  many  a  great  minster 
and  high  kirk,  glorious  without  and  within.  What 
have  you  added  to  them  ?  Your  people  have  increased, 
you  tell  me,  tenfold  in  number,  your  wealth  three- 
hundred-fold  in  greatness.  Florence,  Ravenna,  Salis- 
bury, Ely,  Canterbury,  all  would  not  make  up  one 
Leeds,  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  Your  faith,  you  say, 
is  purer  than  was  ours.  Your  patriotism  more  imperial. 
Yet  I  do  not  behold  the  palaces  you  have  reared  for  the 
Lord  God.  I  have  seen  and  wondered  at  the  noble 
church  built  two  centuries  ago  by  the  illustrious  knight 
Christoforo  Wren  in  honour  of  Messer  the  Apostle 
Paul,  by  means,  as  I  understand,  of  coal  dues.  In 
Almain  I  saw  the  mighty  minster  raised  in  the  city  of 
the  Three  Kings  by  her  Emperors.  Upon  Paris  of  the 
Lutetii  there  looks  down  from  the  Hill  of  Martyrs  a 
great  and  costly  sanctuary  built  by  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful.  Show  me  what  has  been  done  in  England,  by 
your  generation,  after  these  examples."  VVe  fear  the 
answer  of  the  bay-crowned  guide  would  be,  "Si 
monumentum  requiris,  requiras." 

The  other  day  the  newspapers  announced  with 
unction  that  the  king  of  all  the  children  of  wealth  in 
America,  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  safe  return  of  his 
English  son-in-law  from  South  Africa,  had  "donated" — 
we  believe  that  is  the  word  used  in  these  golden 
circles — half  a  million  sterling  to  his  daughter  to  re- 
furnish her  palace  with.  The  news,  as  news,  has  since 
been  contradicted  (such  is  the  simplicity  of  youth  !), 
but  the  humour  of  it,  which  escaped  the  awe- 
struck editors  who  inserted  the  announcement,  sur- 
vives the  contradiction.  When  England  makes  her 
"  thank-offering"  after  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
war,  we  trust  that  at  least  a  portion  will  be  devoted, 
in  an  age  of  ever-growing  materialism,  to  purposes 
which  set  before  men's  eyes  some  spiritual  ideal.  Let 
hospitals  be  endowed  by  all  means.  But  after  all 
the  relief  of  bodily  pain  is  not  the  loftiest  of 
national  purposes.  After  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a 
million  pounds  was  set  aside  by  Parliament  for 
building  churches — practically  the  only  endowment 
ever  received  by  the  Church  from  the  State.  No 
one  expects,  or  wishes,  Parliament  to  do  the  like 
again.  But  the  fount  of  private  munificence  will  be  set 
flowing,  and  no  worthier  object  of  it  can  be  conceived 
than  the  final  completion  of  our  one  modern  English 
cathedral,  towers  and  all,  and  the  endowment  of  the 
services  to  be  worthily  maintained  in  it.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Queen's  reign  nearly  a  hundred 
millions,  probably,  has  been  spent  on  church  building 
and  restoration,  not  very  wisely  or  well  perhaps,  but 
still  with  zeal  and  devotion.  Prelates,  such  as  Bishops 
Maltby  and  Lightfoot  at  Durham,  though  of  post- 
princely  date,  have  kept  up  a  princely  architectural 
tradition.  Big  and  splendid  parish  churches,  like 
S.  Mary's,  Portsea,  have  been  erected  by  private 
persons.  At  Dublin,  Worcester,  S.  Albans,  and 
elsewhere,  ancient  cathedrals  have  been  restored,  and 
practically,  alas  !  rebuilt,  at  the  charges  of  individual 
laymen.  Llandaff,  Bristol,  Southwark,  have  been 
given  new  naves,  and  Chichester  a  new  spire.  Peter- 
borough is  wholly  renovated.  Yet  there  is  a  strange 
reluctance  to  build  new  minsters.  Rich  Liverpool  still 
waits  for  a  cathedral.  Leeds  and  Birmingham  ought 
each  to  have  one ;    Manchester  has  only  a  glorified 
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parish  church.  Is  it  that  we  have  no  architect  equal, 
say,  to  Sir  Charles  Barry,  or  that  the  cathedral  ideal  has 
not  moved  the  imagination  of  our  merchant  princes  who 
dwell  in  their  houses  of  cedar  while  the  ark  of  God,  so 
to  say,  dwelleth  within  curtains  ?  A  certain  amount 
of  cant  is  prevalent  about  bricks  and  mortar  being  less 
important  than  the  living  agent,  and  as  to  barn-like  build- 
ings being  none  the  less  homes  of  spiritual  activities. 
Doubtless  a  cathedral  ought  to  be  a  radiating  centre  of 
learning  and  leadership  in  good  works  throughout  a 
whole  diocese,  as  well  as  a  noble  edifice  and  a  pattern 
of  dignified  worship.  But  it  is  in  what  strikes  the  eye 
that  it  influences  the  imagination  ;  and  this,  in  an  age 
of  absorption  in  material  interest  when  the  things  of 
this  present  world  and  the  life  of  the  moment  press 
ever  more  heavily  upon  us,  is  what  is  now  and  will 
be  increasingly  of  supreme  value.  Ours  is  not  an 
idealising  age  in  the  sense  that  even  the  early  Victorian 
period  was  idealising.  We  need  more  than  any  pre- 
ceding generation  these  standing  reminders  of  another 
world.  Pulpit  orotests  against  "  other-worldliness  " 
are  in  this  day  but  so  much  cant,  to  which  we  need  the 
spire's  "silent  finger"  as  antidote.  Yet  this  is  the 
time  which  has  been  chosen  for  pulling  down  the  City 
churches,  on  the  plea  that  "  God's  quarter-acres  "  are 
worth  so  much  a  foot,  and  that  suburban  Londoners 
cannot  be  expected  to  build  churches  for  themselves. 
At  Birmingham  the  other  day  a  church  was  sold  for  ^5, 
and  the  consecrated  site  is  now  dedicated  to  Mammon. 
It  had  no  architectural  interest,  but  the  London 
churches  have  much  ;  and  if  the  wealthy  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  cannot  extend  her  borders  without 
recouping  themselves  by  destroying  the  creations  of 
Wren  and  Inigo  Jones,  it  is  a  confession  that  her  day  is 
over.  In  any  case,  beautiful  or  not,  a  church  ought  not 
to  become  "old  materials."  "  The  building,"  said  the 
Bishop  of  London  last  February,  "  might  be  a  small 
thing  in  itself,  but  it  was  something.  It  was  useful  to 
thousands  of  people  who  never  set  foot  within  its  walls  ; 
it  preached  them  a  sermon  every  time  they  passed  it, 
for  it  reminded  them,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  activity 
and  thoughtlessness  of  higher  things,  that  the  world 
was  God's  world  after  all." 

If  this  is  so  as  regards  the  dingiest  church,  how 
much  more  is  it  true  of  one  that  is  "  exceeding  mag- 
nifical,"  one  whose  towers  are  seen  from  every  train 
that  passes,  and  round  which  a  whole  city  seems  to 
cling!  This  is  not  a  puritan  age,  and  it  is  not 
architectural  luxury  or  vulgar  sensuousness  in  worship 
that  we  desire.  There  is  too  much  of  the  sacred 
concert  atmosphere  about  our  cathedrals,  too  much 
of  the  marble-pulpit  second-rate  stained-glass  kind 
of  embellishment.  But  let  the  worship  in  them  be 
of  the  very  highest  and  stateliest  kind.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  cathedral  choristers,  the  rolling  organ, 
the  solemnity  of  the  place,  struck  visitors  with  admira- 
tion. Since  then  the  parochial  services  have  enor- 
mously improved,  while  those  of  the  cathedral  are  not 
noticeably  different,  in  fact  in  Georgian  days  there  were 
copes  and  bowings  which  have  since  been  disused. 
Accordingly,  however  charming  the  cathedral  evensong 
of  a  summer's  afternoon  may  be,  the  Sunday,  and 
especially  the  altar,  services  do  not  usually  impress  a 
stranger  accustomed  to  liturgical  propriety.  We  think 
nevertheless  that  the  ceremonial  apparatus  left  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  Reformation  is  not  so  meagre 
but  that  our  cathedrals — with  an  enlarged  staff  of 
ministers— might  really  be  exemplars,  as  Cosin  made 
Durham,  of  ordered  beauty  and  less  of  fussy  ritual 
than  of  grave  and  majestic  pomp.  The  utility  of  a 
cathedral  would  then  be  really  apparent,  for  every 
Christian  institution  is  founded  primarily  for  worship. 


ENGLISH   RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 
X. — The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

(  \F  all  the  great  English  railways  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  is  the  most  provincial.  Barring  the 
North-Eastern,  each  of  the  others  has  a  terminus  in 
London  ;  and  even  the  North- Eastern,  though  its  rails 
do  not  come  within  150  miles  of  the  Metropolis,  as 
part  owner  of  the  East  Coast  route  to  Scotland  is 
almost  as  much  at  home  at  King's  Cross  as  the  Great 


Northern  itself.  But  though  a  provincial  line  pure  and 
simple  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised  on  that  account.  In  proportion  to  its 
mileage  it  is  the  busiest  line  in  the  country,  running  as 
it  does  through  a  district  with  an  exceedingly  dense 
population  and  commanding  a  very  heavy  traffic  indeed. 
People  who  live  at  Micheldever  or  Winchelsea  know 
well  enough  that  in  Hampshire  or  Sussex  there  are 
still  to  be  found  places  where  even  on  an  important 
main  line  intervals  of  eight  miles  or  more  occur  between 
stations,  so  that  proximity  to  London  in  itself  is  as  far 
from  implying  activity  in  railway  matters  as  remoteness 
from  the  capital  is  from  necessitating  the  contrary. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company  dates  from 
the  year  1847  and  is  the  result  of  the  amalgamation  of 
a  number  of  short  railways  of  which  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  was  the  chief.  Since  then  various  other 
small  concerns  have  been  taken  in  from  time  to  time, 
one,  the  West  Lancashire,  quite  recently,  and  the 
line  now  provides  a  very  complete  means  of  com- 
munication across  country  from  sea  to  sea  through 
the  most  important  manufacturing  district  in  England. 
The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  is  emphatically  a  line 
with  a  past.  Time  was  when  the  train  services,  the 
rolling  stock,  and  the  station  accommodation  were 
alike  in  a  state  of  scandalous  inefficiency,  and  the 
evil  reputation  of  the  railway  amongst  its  customers 
was  nearly  as  pronounced  as  that  of  the  long 
defunct  Eastern  Counties.  Now  however  things  are 
different.  The  stations  on  the  whole  are  excellent, 
the  trains  are  smart  and  much  improved  in  punc- 
tuality, and  travellers  have  little  to  complain  of.  On 
a  line  serving  a  district  in  which  large  towns  succeed 
one  another  so  rapidly  the  train  services  naturally 
enough  partake  mostly  of  a  local  character  and 
there  are  no  such  long  runs  without  a  stop  as  are 
to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  many  of  the  expresses  are  very  good,  especially  as 
they  have  to  contend  with  quite  an  exceptional  combi- 
nation of  crowded  lines,  intricate  junctions,  and  heavy 
gradients.  The  chief  services  radiate  from  Manchester. 
To  the  eastward  the  distance  between  that  point  and 
Wakefield,  just  under  48  miles,  is  covered  in  58 
minutes  ;  while  on  the  other  side  in  competition  with 
the  North- Western  and  the  Cheshire  lines  the  company 
maintains  an  hourly  service  to  Liverpool.  The  North- 
western trains  leave  at  the  even  hours  throughout  the 
day,  nine  o'clock,  ten  o'clock,  and  so  on,  whilst  those 
of  the  other  companies  start  at  the  half-past,  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  expresses  being  allowed 
45  minutes  for  their  365  miles.  Equally  important  are 
the  seaside  trains  serving  the  Blackpool  and  Southport 
district,  enabling  large  numbers  of  season-ticket 
holders  with  businesses  in  the  great  towns  to  reside  on 
the  coast.  The  Midland  Company's  Scotch  expresses 
enter  Liverpool  and  Manchester  over  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  track,  and  through  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  carriages  are  run  to  numerous  places  on  other 
systems,  the  smartest  of  these  services  being  perhaps 
that  over  the  North-Eastern  line  to  and  from  Newcastle. 
But  the  ordinary  work  of  the  company,  well  arranged 
and  convenient  though  the  trains  are,  presents  no  very 
special  features,  and  we  must  turn  to  the  excursion 
traffic  if  we  wish  to  see  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
railway  achievements  in  the  world.  During  holiday 
times  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  every  able-bodied  inhabi- 
tant of  the  inland  towns  was  on  the  move  ;  and  the  way 
in  which  the  company  manages  to  dispose  of  enormous 
crowds  swooping  down  like  locusts  on  Southport, 
Blackpool,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  fills  the  onlooker  with 
a  constant  sense  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Forty  years  ago  the  engineer  of  the  North-Westcrn 
line  acquired  a  patent  for  an  apparatus  by  which 
locomotives  could  take  up  water  while  in  motion.  A 
long  shallow  trough  is  placed  between  the  rails  and 
kept  full  of  water,  into  which  a  scoop  is  let  down 
from  the  engine.  Owing  to  the  velocity  with  which 
the  train  is  travelling  the  water  lifted  by  the  scoop 
is  forced  up  a  pipe  into  the  tank  in  such  quantities 
as  to  fill  it  in  a  few  seconds.  The  system  has 
been  in  use  on  the  North-Western  line  ever  since, 
but  many  years  elapsed  before  any  other  English 
company  adopted  it,  though  its  advantages  were 
strikingly  apparent.    At  length  the  Lancashire  and 
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Yorkshire  determined  that  it  also  would  make  use  of 
the  invention,  and  having  once  taken  it  up  applied  it 
more  extensively  than  even  the  North-Western  them- 
selves. Within  the  last  few  years  their  example  has 
been  followed  by  the  Great  Western,  North-Eastern, 
and  Great  Eastern  Companies,  whilst  at  the  present 
moment  the  Great  Northern  are  laying  down  troughs 
which  will  enable  them  if  necessary  to  run  right  through 
from  London  to  York  or  Leeds  without  a  halt.  On  the 
great  trunk  lines  the  main  object  is  of  course  to  be  able 
to  perform  these  very  long  runs  without  stopping,  but 
on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  chief  virtue  of  the 
system  is  rather  that  it  abolishes  the  delay  to  other 
traffic  which  on  a  crowded  line  must  always  occur  when 
an  engine  has  to  stand  and  take  water  at  a  station. 

Jointly  with  the  London  and  North-Western  Com- 
pany the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  carries  on  the 
steamboat  service  between  England  and  Ireland  via 
Fleetwood  and  Belfast.  Formerly  paddle-ships  were 
employed,  but  in  1891  it  was  decided  to  replace  them 
by  twin-screw  boats  of  the  most  modern  construction  ; 
and  the  first  member  of  the  new  fleet,  the  "  Duke 
of  Clarence,"  was  put  to  work  in  the  following  year. 
The  "  Duke  of  York  "  followed  in  1894  and  the  "  Duke 
of  Lancaster"  in  1895,  while  two  summers  ago  a  still 
larger  and  faster  ship  the  "Duke  of  Cornwall"  was 
added ;  and  the  service  is  now  carried  on  by  this 
quartette  of  excellent  steamers  providing  passengers 
with  high  speed  and  comfortable  accommodation  at 
moderate  fares. 

In  locomotive  engineering  this  company  has  recently 
made  two  remarkable  departures  which  are  likely  to 
have  far-reaching  effects.  For  many  years  the  passenger 
trains  were  worked  by  a  class  of  engine  of  moderate 
size  with  comparatively  small  wheels  which  appeared 
to  give  excellent  results.  In  1891  however  a  new  type 
was  produced  having  coupled  wheels  of  a  very  large 
diameter,  larger  than  had  ever  before  been  used  in 
England  and  larger  than  have  ever  been  used  since 
except  in  two  experimental  engines  on  the  North- 
Eastern.  At  first  sight  these  new  engines  did  not  seem 
the  most  suitable  possible  for  the  work  of  the  line,  but 
they  remained  the  standard  pattern  until  last  year, 
when  the  company  commenced  using  an  entirely 
new  type  much  larger  than  anything  they  had  pre- 
viously possessed  and  quite  unlike  any  other  engines  in 
the  country.  In  outline  these  last  locomotives  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  their  most  famous 
contemporaries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
like  the  new  engines  on  the  North-Eastern  and  Great 
Northern  illustrate  very  clearly  the  influence  which 
American  ideas  have  begun  to  exercise  on  the  best 
modern  work  of  English  railway  engineers.  It  is 
claimed  that  these  last  productions  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Company  represent  the  fullest  develop,- 
ment  of  which  engines  in  this  country  are  capable', 
seeing  that  owing  to  their  great  size  they  are  only  just 
able  to  pass  through  stations,  bridges,  and  tunnels. 
But  by  proportioning  the  various  parts  in  a  slightly 
different  manner  a  large  increase  of  power  could  still  be 
obtained  should  the  growth  of  traffic  render  it  desirable, 
and  though  before  many  more  years  have  elapsed  we 
shall  probably  be  nearing  the  extreme  limit  of  power 
for  English  express  engines,  that  point  has  certainly  not 
been  reached  yet  either  on  this  line  or  elsewhere.  In- 
deed up  to  the  present  time  the  tendency  has  on  the 
whole  been  rather  in  the  opposite  direction,  some  of  our 
companies,  for  reasons  which  it  is  hard  to  understand, 
preferring  to  build  smaller  engines,  two  of  which  are 
required  on  one  train,  rather  than  provide  machines 
large  enough  to  do  the  work  in  any  case  without 
assistance. 

Having  found  the  new  passenger  locomotives  very 
successful,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line  has  now 
put  to  work  some  goods  engines  also  very  much  larger 
than  those  hitherto  employed.  Here  again  the  American 
theory  that  each  individual  train  should  be  made  as 
heavy  as  practicable  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  favour. 
The  North-Western  have  already  in  use  a  number  of 
large  locomotives  for  goods  service,  and  their  example 
will  shortly  be  followed  by  the  North-Eastern  Com- 
pany. Hence  it  appears  probable  that  within  the  next 
few  years  our  freight  services  will  undergo  even  more 
important  developments  than    those  engaged  in  the 


transport  of  passengers,  and  the  changes  indicated  are 
expected  to  produce  considerable  economy  in  working. 

•#*  Next  week's  article  in  this  series  will  be  on  the 
Great  Central. 


THE   DANUBE   IN  SPATE. 

AT  Regensburg  we  first  struck  the  Danube.  Fitful 
storms  hurried  over  the  sky  and  cold  gusts  rushed 
down  the  narrow  streets  from  the  distant  Alps  across 
the  great  Bavarian  plain.  Regensburg  teems  with 
memories  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  was  for  many 
years  the  capital  of  that  impalpable  dominion  whose 
rulers  claimed  reverence  for  the  sake  of  old  associa- 
tions which  their  practical  powers  no  longer  even 
suggested.  When  Regensburg  was  the  centre  of  the 
Empire,  Rome  had  long  ceased  to  witness  even  the 
coronation  of  her  titular  chief.  But  the  Gesandten- 
strasse  still  bears  witness  to  the  days  that  saw  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Powers  residing  in  Regensburg. 
In  the  principal  hotel  lived  Charles  V.  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  victor  of  Lepanto,  was  born  in  a  neigh- 
bouring street,  for  Barbara  Blumberg  his  mother, 
whose  fair  face  had  caught  the  fancy  of  Charles,  was 
the  pride  of  Regensburg.  There  the  Danube  is  an 
imperial  stream.  It  never  loiters  on  its  way  even 
when  it  flows  through  a  rich  champagne  land  but 
hurries  on  to  its  goal  swift  and  relentless  as  the 
purpose  of  a  great  ruler.  At  Passau  the  Danube  enters 
the  realm  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Constant  rain  swept 
the  bleak  tablelands  which  lie  between  Passau  and 
Regensburg.  The  Isar  was  already  above  its  banks 
and  was  hurrying  its  waters  angry  and  brown  with 
mountain  peat  to  feed  the  great  river.  For  forty-eight 
hours  at  Passau  we  lived  and  moved  in  a  constant 
downpour.  The  rain  was  not  only  steady  and  per- 
sistent but  violent.  Streams  descended  from  every 
roof  and  tore  down  the  streets,  while  the  great  drops 
hit  the  pavements  like  a  stream  of  bullets  from  repeat- 
ing rifles. 

In  bright  weather  few  towns  can  compare  with  this 
last  outwork  of  the  German  Empire.  Built  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  which  runs  between  the  Inn  and  Danube  it 
looks  eastward  down  the  river  which  rolls  on  into 
Austria  with  strength  renewed  from  its  junction  with 
the  brother  stream.  On  each  bank  stretch  the  suburbs 
and  on  the  rocks  on  the  Danube's  left  rises  a  gloomy 
pile  where  the  bishops  formerly  sought  refuge  from 
their  subjects  and  dropped  the  uncouth  projectiles  of 
mediaeval  cannon  on  the  heads  of  their  recalcitrant 
flock.  At  Passau  the  Inn  is  a  larger  and  swifter  stream 
than  the  Danube,  and  it  is  a  mystery  why  its  name 
should  become  merged  in  that  of  its  compeer  to  which 
it  adds  a  mass  of  water  nearly  doubling  the  Danube's 
strength.  The  Inn,  when  we  saw  it,  was  laden  with  the 
melted  snows  rushing  down  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Engadine  and  the  Tyrol,  while  no  such  forces  up  to 
this  had  been  added  to  the  Danube  which  flows  through 
districts  less  Alpine.  Once  on  the  steamboat  we  shot 
down  the  river  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  When  we 
had  to  beat  up  to  some  landing  stage  there  was  a  wild 
struggle  with  a  welter  of  brown  water.  Once  we 
sprung  a  bolt  which  was  repaired  with  difficulty,  but 
after  that  there  were  no  more  mishaps.  Passengers 
came  and  went  and  consoled  themselves  with  beer  in 
the  saloon  which  was  wrapped  in  a  mist  streaming  from 
dripping  garments.  Outside  it  still  rained  and  the 
hills  were  draped  in  clouds.  The  passage  from  Passau 
to  Linz  is  incomparably  finer  than  anything  to  be  found 
on  the  Rhine,  but  it  lacks  almost  all  signs  of  human 
industry  or  habitation.  There  are  villages  but  they  are 
often  out  of  sight  and  great  forests  run  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  On  this  murky  day  the  far-famed 
Strudel  certainly  gained  in  majesty.  This  great  ravine, 
where  the  Danube  runs  swift,  deep  and  strong  between 
gigantic  crags,  was  a  terror  to  the  navigators  of  the 
iast  century,  but  its  rocks  in  midstream  have  been 
blasted  and  its  rapids  have  disappeared.  Once  out  of 
the  gorge  the  river  spreads  itself  to  a  great  width  and 
flows  through  the  open  countcy,  until  it  finds  the  hills 
again  at  Linz.  With  the  night  came  renewed  downpour 
and  it  was  amid  a  hissing  sheet  of  rain  that  we  waded 
to  the  hotel.    The  next  day  the  rain  ceased  but  we 
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had  yet  to  witness  its  results.  We  knew  nothing  then 
of  the  snowfalls  in  the  Alps  but  when  we  climbed  the 
Pestlingberg  above  the  town  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  valley  we  saw  it  growing  into  a  great  lake  and 
glancing  down  at  Linz  below  us  we  recognised  that  our 
landing  stage  of  the  night  before  was  twelve  yards 
at  least  from  the  dry  land.  As  the  evening  drew 
on  the  whole  town  was  out  watching  the  river, 
which  began  now  to  bear  on  its  breast  signs  of  the 
devastation  which  its  tributaries  were  working  among 
the  people  of  the  mountains.  Portions  of  wooden 
bridges,  fences,  bundles  of  hay  and  the  wrecks  of 
farms  in  the  valley  came  tumbling  down  in  a  wild 
medley  on  the  river,  now  a  raging  torrent  mounting 
every  hour.  Soon  the  water  began  to  encroach  on 
the  high  road  which  runs  along  the  bank.  It  rose 
like  a  spring  tide.  By  night  the  billiard  players 
of  the  cafes  on  the  bank  were  transported  home  in 
boats.  In  the  early  morning  the  road  had  disappeared 
and  we  saw  the  wicker  cage  which  contained  the 
material  for  "brathuhn"  floating  off  with  loud  cackling 
on  the  face  of  the  waters  towards  Magyarland.  Four 
feet  of  water  in  the  basement  of  the  hotel  counselled 
instant  flight  to  Vienna.  There  was  only  one  line  left 
by  which  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  Kaiserstadt.  All 
the  others  were  so  damaged  that  traffic  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  same  story  began  to  flow  in  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  Bridges  swept  away,  in  one 
village  with  a  burden  of  thirteen  workmen,  roads  torn 
up  so  as  to  be  entirely  impassable  for  vehicles,  whole 
villages  under  water  and  houses,  as  we  ourselves 
witnessed  later,  cleanly  cut  in  two  by  the  battering 
of  the  floods.  The  summer  visitors  from  the  hills  of 
the  Salzkammergut  were  flying  from  the  visitation. 
Thirteen  hundred  had  left  Ischl  in  one  day  in  any  kind 
of  van  which  could  roll  on  a  railway,  and  the  next  the 
line  connecting  Ischl  with  the  outer  world  was  gone. 

We  joined  a  crowd  of  hurrying  and  jaded  travellers 
and  the  overladen  train  struck  northwards  through 
the  floods  towards  Budweis.  It  was  night  when  we 
saw  the  Danube  again  by  the  light  of  a  hazy  moon. 
Long  before  we  came  up,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  was  but  too  evident.  The  embankment  ran  for 
miles,  and  none  too  high,  through  a  waste  of  waters 
lapping  its  edge.  The  projecting  tree  tops  showed 
up  weirdly  in  the  dim  light.  As  we  drew  near  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  great  river  itself  we  crept 
along  at  a  foot's  pace,  for  the  thundering  blows  of  the 
water  on  the  piers  below  and  the  weight  of  the  train 
above  gave  every  incentive  to  caution.  Black  figures 
bearing  pine  torches  stood  at  intervals  along  the  side 
of  the  line,  and  the  red  glare  striking  on  the  furious 
mass  of  waters  below  made  a  scene  as  wild  as  that 
which  Dante  pictured  when  he  saw  the  vision  of  the 
towers  of  Dis  glowing  fiery  hot  above  the  gloomy  waves 
of  Styx.  When  the  subsiding  of  the  river  made  it  possible 
to  leave  Vienna  and  journey  towards  the  mountains  the 
havoc  wrought  by  that  terrible  week  was  laid  bare. 
The  fields  were  strewn  with  the  produce  of  distant 
gardens,  the  roads  torn  up  for  miles,  portions  of  houses 
had  been  washed  away,  hay  was  caught  in  the  branches 
of  the  willows,  and  thick  coatings  of  river  slime  lay  on 
everything,  while 

"  With  clamour  thence,  the  rapid  currents  drove 
Towards  the  retreating  flood  their  furious  tide." 


THE   SHOW  DOG. 

ONE  unquestionable  advantage  of  holding  the  Kennel 
Clubs'  Dog  Show — that  which  opened  on  Tuesday 
was  the  forty-fifth — at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  that  the 
visitor  is  not  tied  down  to  one  round  of  amusement. 
The  music,  if  the  use  of  so  sporting  a  term  may  be 
allowed,  of  the  dogs  can  be  relieved  by  listening  to  the 
bands  and  the  organ,  while  the  Cafe  Chantant  can  also 
be  turned  to  account.  Still  with  about  a  thousand 
dogs  on  view  there  was  plenty  to  interest  the  enthusiast, 
and  as  one  made  the  round  of  the  benches  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  realise  how  vast  a  business  is  the  buying, 
rearing,  and  showing  of  dogs.  The  spoiling  dog  at  a 
show,  except  in  the  case  of  the  foxhounds,  harriers, 
and  beagles  at  Peterborough,  an  exhibition  quite 
sui  generis,  strikes  many  people  as  being  somewhat 


out  of  place.  Not  a  few  sportsmen  rank  him  on 
the  same  platform  with  the  show  hunter,  a  horse 
which  knows  little  of  the  work  of  following  hounds. 
The  foxhound  and  harrier,  however,  are  rarely  seen 
except  at  Peterborough,  whereas  otter-hounds  and 
beagles  frequently  find  place  at  shows  ;  though  otter- 
hounds were  absent  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  the  season  has  but  recently  closed 
and  the  occupants  of  the  different  kennels  are  enjoying 
a  well-deserved  rest  and  are  not  just  now  in  show 
condition.  Beagles,  however,  made  by  no  means  a 
bad  show,  and  among  the  exhibitors  were  those  bearing 
names  well  known  in  the  hunting  field.  Not  a  few 
people  are  found  to  declare  that  shooting  over  dogs  is 
an  out-of-fashion  sport  ;  but  that  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent  only.  Driving  birds  is  now  a  favourite  form  of 
sport  where  the  locality  is  suitable,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  use  pointers  and  setters  as  long  as  birds 
can  be  approached  in  that  manner,  and  so  they  may- 
be honestly  retained  in  the  category  of  sporting  dogs  ; 
but  at  Sydenham  the  pointers  were  scarcely  up  to  the 
mark,  for  the  fanciers  of  that  breed  have  had  dissen- 
sions among  themselves  ;  at  any  rate  the  show  at  the 
Palace  was  not  particularly  strong.  Whether  or  not 
the  bloodhound  is  largely  responsible  for  the  modern 
foxhound,  the  fact  remains  that  he  takes  rank  at  shows 
in  the  sporting  division,  though  his  latest  appearance 
in  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  manhunting  trials, 
was  when  Lord  Carrington  hunted  the  carted  deer 
on  the  cold  scenting  hills  of  Buckinghamshire,  an 
experiment  which  did  not  succeed.  Nevertheless, 
bloodhounds  are  always  popular  at  shows,  and  the 
classes  are  usually  stiong. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  the  fancier  has  been  accused  of 
spoiling  every  breed  with  which  he  has  had  anything 
to  do,  not  only  in  the  case  of  dogs  but  poultry,  and  the 
charge  may  not  be  altogether  without  foundation. 
Points,  as  with  horses  and  cattle,  may  be,  and  doubt- 
less are,  excellent  in  their  way  ;  but  to  breed  for 
exaggerated  peculiarities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bull- 
dog— many  of  those  can  hardly  walk — is  productive 
of  no  good  at  all.  At  one  time  dogs  were  so  much 
got  up  for  show  that  many  of  their  real  character- 
istics were  quite  changed,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
Kennel  Club  wisely  drew  up  a  code  of  rules  "as  to 
the  preparation  of  dogs  for  exhibition."  Those  well 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  shows  need  not  to  be  told  of 
the  many  expedients  resorted  to  ;  but  the  fact  of  ten 
rules  having  been  promulgated  for  the  governance  of 
shows  under  Kennel  Club  rules  proves  how  much  arti- 
ficiality once  existed  in  the  showing  of  dogs.  The  law 
would  not  have  been  drafted  had  it  not  been  that  the 
practices  forbidden  were  indulged  in.  The  rules 
forbid  the  use  of  colouring,  whitening  or  darkening 
matter,  chemical  preparations  for  the  coat,  oily  or 
greasy  substances,  destroying  the  tissues  of  the  ear,  or 
mutilating  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  ;  but 
dew  claws  may  be  removed  from  dogs  of  all  breeds. 
All  dog  lovers  are  glad  that  this  making  up  for  show 
is  put  a  stop  to,  for  nothing  could  well  be  more  repre- 
hensible or  deteriorative  of  the  value  of  the  various 
breeds  of  dogs  ;  while  the  cropping  of  ears  and  the 
shortening  of  tails — the  tails  of  certain  breeds  may  be 
altered — was  about  on  a  par  with  the  cropping  and 
nicking  of  harness  horses  in  a  bygone  day. 

The  interest  taken  in  dog  shows  is  strikingly 
evidenced  by  the  class  of  exhibitors.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  example,  took  first  prize  for  novice  Basset 
hounds  ;  the  Princess  also  gained  first  honours  in 
the  same  breed,  and  her  famous  Borzoi  Alex  added  to 
his  many  victories,  being  bracketted  equal  with  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle's  Velsk  '95,  a  dog  younger  by 
about  eight  months  than  Alex.  All  tastes  are  catered 
for  at  dog  shows,  and  admirers  of  all  breeds  from 
the  largest  to  the  tiniest  can  find  much  to  in- 
terest them  ;  those  who  do  not  care  about  Mastiffs, 
S.  Bernards,  Great  Danes  or  Newfoundlands  can 
examine  the  medium-sized  and  small  dogs.  When 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  we  really  owe  a  good 
deal  to  dog  breeders,  and  promoters  of  dog  shows, 
as  were  it  not  for  their  exertions  some  of  the  breeds- 
might  be  in  danger  of  dying  out.  A  mastiff  or  two 
might  be  bred  and  kept  as  house  dogs  ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  would  exist  in  great  numbers, 
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and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Newfoundlands  ;  but  the 
terrier  the  poodle  and  the  collie  would  no  doubt  be  for 
ever  amongst  us,  for  they  and  others  are  popular 
favourites.  It  is  asserted,  and  with  some  truth,  that 
the  show  dog,  when  of  a  breed  which  can  be  used,  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  worker,  and  dog  shows  are  now  so 
numerous,  and  the  standard  reached  is  so  high,  that  the 
dogs  seen  on  the  benches  can  be  kept  for  nothing  but 
show,  though  here  and  there  one  finds  an  exception. 
In  the  early  days  of  dog  shows  people  sent  their 
working  sporting  dogs,  just  as  hunting  and  driving  men 
sent  their  ordinary  horses  to  compete  at  shows  ;  but 
now  it  has  become  worth  the  while  of  exhibitors  to 
dedicate  their  dogs  to  a  straw  life  exclusively.  Of 
recent  years,  too,  the  taste  for  fancy  and  toy  dogs  has 
grown  to  an  extent  which  would  scarcely  have  been  con- 
templated years  ago,  and  one  has  only  to  attend  some 
of  the  principal  shows  to  realise  how  many  pet  dogs 
there  are.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  these  were  located  in 
the  Concert  Hall,  and  formed  an  amusing  exhibition  of 
themselves  ;  but  the  matter  of  fact  person  might  well 
ask  himself  of  what  use  many  of  the  specimens  could  be 
except  as  curiosities.  Still,  the  show  dog  serves  his 
purpose  :  he  continues  his  strain,  and  exhibitors  are 
careful  that  all  the  points  shall  be  attended  to  ;  the  only 
danger  is  that  too  much  attention  shall  be  paid  to  them. 


RUSKIN  AND  HIS  CRITICS.— II. 

IN  the  awful  conclave  that  opens  the  Book  of  Job 
the  Sons  of  God  are  discovered  re-entering  the 
Divine  Presence  from  the  revolution  of  some  unknown 
period,  and  in  the  dialogue  that  follows  we  see  an  earth 
subject  to  the  visits  of  these  superhuman  travelling 
spirits,  and  to  their  activities,  beneficent  or  malign. 
When  genius  visits  the  earth,  becomes  a  man  and 
dwells  among  us,  troubling  deeply  our  prosperity,  or 
enriching  with  strange  glamour  our  poverty  and  pains, 
and  when  the  influence  that  thus  sowed  blight  and 
ennui,  or  shed  sunshine,  withdraws  again  we  may  well 
figure  the  movements  of  that  dread  company,  and  see 
them,  under  their  mysterious  commands  and  vetoes, 
set  out  and  reassemble. 

When  Ruskin  died  in  the  winter  of  this  year,  one 
of  these  spirits,  it  seemed  to  me,  took  its  release.  I  did 
not,  as  it  happened,  see  a  great  many  of  the  comments 
that  followed,  but  some  of  those  I  did  see  were  astonish- 
ing in  their  tone  of  complacent  patronage.  He  was 
allowed  some  taste  for  nature,  with  an  implication  that 
a  taste  for  chimneys  would  have  been  more  becoming. 
He  was  firmly  ruled  to  be  "out  of  all  touch  with 
reality,"  and  his  final  claims  seemed  to  be  to  a  degree 
of  eloquence  somewhere  between  "  melodious  verbosity" 
and  "  a  supreme  mastery  of  English  prose."  Opinion 
inclined  to  the  latter  estimate  with  a  certain  relief,  for 
to  be  a  great  writer  seems  to  pass  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
writer  who  has  no  serious  meaning.  Genius  yesterday 
was  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  a  conspirator  ;  to-day  it 
is  an  established  ornament  of  the  State  with  the  mischief 
gone  out  of  it.  When  editors  took  this  line  their 
lingering  misgivings  were  set  at  rest  by  the  consent  of 
professional  art-critics  that  Ruskin's  influence  in  the 
field  supposed  to  be  specially  his  own  was  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

When  editors  speak  of  being  "in  touch  with  reality  " 
they  mean  being  in  touch  with  compromise,  with  the 
latest  compost  of  incompatible  ideals  which  enables  us 
to  escape  through  a  makeshift  life,  on  the  condition 
of  masking  reality  at  every  point,  touching  it  at  none. 
Over  the  mouths  of  intermittent  volcanoes  an  asphalte 
is  laid  down,  so  that  traffic  maybe  uninterrupted.  The 
regulations  of  traffic  for  the  moment  have  a  conventional 
validity,  but  they  are  not  recognised  by  the  underlying 
explosive  forces.  The  only  sense  in  which  the  word 
"  reality  "  can  be  applied  to  our  view  of  life  as  a  whole 
without  proving  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  is  the  reality  imposed 
on  the  world  by  a  profound  imagination.  But  these  imagi- 
native visions  of  the  world  are  mutually  destructive  if  we 
follow  them  out.  The  modern,  accordingly,  the  "cul- 
tivated man,"  has  made  a  kind  of  ideal  ("culture") 
which  consists  in  following  no  one  of  them,  but  of 
passing  freely  about  from  one  world  to  another  ;  he  is 
the  epicure  of  incompatible  imaginations,  and  if  he 


yields  to  one  of  them  a  little  way,  it  must  be  in  a  com- 
partment of  his  mind  thought-tight  against  the  others. 
His  teachers  urge  this  attitude  upon  him  as  a  virtue. 
He  is  bidden  to  learn  all  the  best  that  has  been  "  thought 
and  said,"  and  seen  ;  he  is  encouraged  to  lend  himself 
to  all,  to  give  himself  to  none,  to  press  lightly,  to  be 
nimble,  to  measure  out  one  half-hour  to  Dante,  the 
next  to  Rabelais. 

The  rich  marmalade  of  the  arts  on  which  culture  is  fed 
is  compounded  by  those  whom,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  must  call  professional  art-critics.  It  is  their 
business  to  be  well  informed  about  all  schools  and  biassed 
towards  none.  Their  effort  is  to  arrange  all  the  mani- 
festations of  genius  in  a  nicely  graduated  hierarchy 
according  to  their  mastery  of  expression,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  what  they  express.  This  attitude, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  the  opposite  of  that  natural  to  an 
artist.  An  artist  of  original  force  regards  half  the 
masters  with  indifference  or  dislike,  admits  only  those 
whose  intention  runs  with  his  own,  and  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  while  he  may  allow  that  the  mastery  of  this  one 
or  that  is  greater  than  his,  cares  only  for  the  path  that 
he  himself  is  attempting  to  follow.  He  may  cast  about 
with  others  and  accompany  them  while  still  groping, 
but  once  his  path  is  hit  there  is  no  other  for  him.  This 
intention  of  his  must  be  the  enemy  of  a  great  many 
others. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  applies  to  Ruskin.  In  the 
"Art  Journal"  for  May,  I  find  his  position  feelingly 
described.  The  occasion  is  the  notice  of  a  little  book  of 
post-mortem  gossip  which  we  are  told  "contains  every- 
thing that  the  ordinary  admirer  of  Ruskin  will  require;  " 
its  author  being  "  too  sane  not  to  recognise  the  weak- 
ness of  the  lately-deceased  critic.  But  for  this  reason 
the  book  will  commend  itself  to  the  admirer  of  one  of 
the  finest  English  authors  of  the  century,  who  some- 
what unfortunately  took  to  art-criticism,  but  who  will 
be  known  to  history  only  as  a  splendid  writer  of  prose, 
which  very  often  ascended  to  real  and  great  poetry."  I 
will  not  stop  to  examine  the  amazing  state  of  mind  of 
"the  admirer"  here  depicted.  All  that  the  writer 
probably  meant  was  that  Ruskin  failed  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  one  modern  painter,  for  the  "  Art  Journal  " 
varies  its  high  approval  of  all  current  art  with  more 
personal  demonstrations  in  favour  of  that  master.  Sup- 
pose we  add  to  this  failure  of  appreciation  others  at  least 
as  serious,  pile  up  the  names  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Rembrandt,  Constable,  Corot  beside  Mr.  Whistler's,  it 
becomes  clear  that  whether  or  not  Ruskin  was  unfortu- 
nate in  "taking  to  art-criticism"  he  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional art-critic. 

Ruskin  was  not  that ;  he  was  something  different, 
much  greater  and  more  dangerous,  though  there  is 
excuse  in  his  works  for  supposing  the  contrary. 
Genius,  passionately  hostile  in  moments  of  insight  to 
all  that  is  not  on  its  side,  inhabits  and  inspires  its 
victim  intermittently,  and  during  the  absence  leaves  the 
brain  still  at  work.  The  intelligence  working  thus 
strives  to  patch  the  inspired  moments  into  an  ordinary 
fabric  with  the  internecine  ideas  hospitably,  sceptically 
entertained  by  the  editors  and  the  professional  critics. 
Ruskin  was  even  a  professor  of  art,  though  a  strange 
one,  and  left  much  matter  to  encourage  the  compilers  of 
systematic  handbooks.  But  in  his  real  part  he  was  one 
of  those  Enchanters  who  create  the  world  anew  by  their 
intense  secret  imagination  of  it,  and  bring  with  them  in 
their  voice  a  charm  to  convince  others  of  that  vision. 
To  ask  of  such  a  wizard  to  go  round  and  ticket  fairly 
all  rival  visions  is  evidently  enough  absurd,  yet  no  less 
is  demanded  if  we  expect  to  find  in  his  writings  a  just 
estimate  of  every  great  artist.  We  do  not  ask  of 
S.  Francis  an  impartial  judgment  of  Caesar,  for  he  was 
no  imperialist ;  the  charm  he  brought  into  the  world 
was  one  by  which  defeat  and  misery  seemed  desirable, 
gold  tawdry,  tending  sores  more  delightful  than 
wearing  jewels.  So  we  must  not  ask  of  Ruskin 
to  praise  Michael  Angelo.  He  did  praise  him,  and 
then  he  turned  and  smote  him.  If  we  are  foolish  we 
shall  linger  among  the  arguments  he  brought  against 
him  ;  if  we  consider  more  deeply  we  shall  see 
that  the  first  movement  was  one  of  intellectual 
consent  to  admiration  of  a  great  figure  ;  the 
second  was  the  profound  revolt  of  a  spirit  whose 
real   friends  were   the   meek   and    humble,  against 
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a  proud  and  angry  art.  We  must  expect  then  from  a 
Ruskin  wild  havoc  among  masterpieces  ;  all  those 
views  of  the  world  (poems,  pictures,  carvings)  that 
further  his  own  vision  he  will  seize  upon  as  so  many 
bricks  to  build  into  its  structure  ;  the  rest  he  will  fling 
disdainfully  aside  or  wish  to  destroy.  On  the  other 
hand  we  shall  find  him  exalting  the  lowly,  making 
humble  little  watercolours  shine  with  strange  fire  because 
they  share  some  grain  of  his  feeling.  Their  makers 
will  be  abashed  to  see  them  thus  exalted,  as  lonely 
cottages  might  find  themselves  lying  on  the  line  of  a 
new  road,  and  visited  by  Princes.  An  obscure  work  of 
art  may  coincide  with  some  notable  junction  of  the 
Spirit's  lines. 

I  wish  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  the  professional 
critics,  of  their  knowledge,  their  patience,  their  scruples. 
Their  work,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  be  a  kind  of  sceptical 
keepers  of  the  imaginative  store,  of  things  disused  as 
well  as  of  those  brilliantly  in  vogue,  and  the  hardest  of 
their  tasks  is  to  guard  works  of  art  against  the  attacks 
of  angry  genius.  They  must  fence  about  with  a  certain 
equable  esteem,  at  least  with  a  misgiving  or  a  qualm, 
much  that  the  Spirit  of  Life  has  deserted,  in  case  it 
should  return.  It  is  not  theirs  to  reillume  the  embers, 
but  they  can  keep  the  avenues  swept  and  the  shrines 
undesecrated.  And  they  must  do  it  at  this  sacrifice, 
that  in  anxiously  refining  on  their  sense  of  mastery, 
they  renounce  the  emotions  that  give  rise  to  art.  They 
are  wine-tasters, not  wine-drinkers. 

The  critic's  attempt  then  is  to  put  all  artists  in  their 
places,  saying  to  each,  You  have  earned  the  right  to 
affect  us  only  so  much,  your  place  is  so  much  above, 
so  much  below  another's  ;  you  take  this  or  that  posi- 
tion in  the  historical  growth  of  art.  But  that  is  neither 
the  spirit  in  which  art  is  created  nor  that  in  which  it  is 
really  understood  ;  the  critic  therefore  and  the  dilettante 
forego  by  the  extent  of  their  sympathies  the  vital  ex- 
perience. A  picture  or  other  work  of  art  is  most  fully 
understood,  not  when  we  know  all  about  it  as  outsiders 
to  its  sway,  but  when  we  give  ourselves  to  it  wholly, 
passing  through  it  as  a  gate  into  the  world  it  opens, 
and  allowing  that  world  to  enlarge  itself  infinitely  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  monk,  who,  listening 
to  a  bird's  song,  fell  out  of  this  world  for  a  hundred 
years,  is  the  type  of  the  man  "  in  touch  with  reality  " 
and  with  art.  It  is  by  such  lapses  we  live.  To  him  the 
critic  comes  saying,  This  is  excessive.  A  few  seconds 
are  as  much  as  you  can  afford  to  spend  upon  a  bird's 
twitter.  How  are  you  to  find  an  hour  for  really  im- 
portant works  of  art,  not  to  speak  of  social  calls,  the 
news  of  the  day,  the  progress  of  science?  If  you  must 
devote  your  time  exclusively  to  music  there  are  concerts 
at  which  you  may  estimate  the  advances  made  of  recent 
years  in  orchestration,  the  records  surpassed  in  fingering. 
The  critics  do  well  to  keep  the  way  swept  before  all 
the  great  gateways,  but  when  they  stand  with  uplifted 
broom  to  scare  us  from  our  trance  and  to  hustle  us 
through  all  the  schools,  making  us  Cook's  Tourists  of 
art,  they  become  mere  poisoners  of  delight. 

To  fall  oitt  of  this  world —out  of  the  patchwork  of  the 
half-imagined.  The  artist  is  a  man  who  has  this  habit, 
if  ever  so  little,  in  whom  an  ardent  absent-mindedness 
reigns — who  is  caught  away  by  a  flower,  by  a  light,  and 
can  build  a  mansion  out  of  a  little  dust  and  a  ray  of 
sunshine.  But  the  mansion  cannot  be  entered  by  the 
blase  giver  of  marks.  When  we  regard  coldly  the  remains 
of  art,  how  little  after  all  seems  to  have  been  done  ! 
The  ruins  of  Greece  themselves — how  strange  a  mixture 
of  imagination  and  pedantry  !  But  when  the  same 
charm  works  within  us  as  within  the  makers,  then  the 
meagre  ruins  open  their  flaming  gates. 

For  this  reason  the  ideal  of  the  critic,  to  arrange  in 
permanent  order  of  merit  the  art  of  the  past,  is  after 
all  an  ideal  full  of  illusion.  He  must  measure  nicely, 
one  against  another,  manifestations  of  genius  each  one 
of  which,  if  really  possessed  by  it,  he  would  feel  to  be 
incommensurable  with  the  rest.  These  masterpieces 
waver  in  their  strength  like  funds  on  the  Kxchange. 
They  might  be  quoted  day  by  day  according  to  the 
credit  given  to  their  makers.  They  are  charged  with 
power  or  bloodless  phantoms.  We  must  give  ourselves 
to  them,  our  blood  and  desires,  if  they  are  to  live 
again.  Each  is  a  dream,  "a  lost  traveller's  dream 
under  the  hill,"  and  traveller  by  traveller  must  con- 


tinue it,  lying  down  and  losing  himself  anew.  The 
ghosts  wait  upon  us,  competitors  for  our  desires,  but 
generations  may  pass  before  a  man  of  the  right  mould 
and  fibre  returns  to  understand  the  speech.  Yet  these 
imaginative  worlds  are  not  degraded  or  disproved  by 
the  long  intervals  of  their  habitation  ;  they  are  ob- 
structed or  suspended  till  in  a  thousand  years  a  whisper 
recreates  them. 

One  of  them  will  have  to  wait  how  long?  The 
mountains  now  might  be  bidden  to  write  their  scriptures 
in  grosser  characters,  the  streams  and  clouds  to  wreath 
their  course  less  curiously,  and  the  divinity  that  haunts 
in  shy  places  and  fine  work  of  the  woods  to  sleep, 
because  the  rare  eyes  that  spelled  out  these  secrets  are 
closed.  But  that  world  once  revealed  is  no  more  un- 
real because  the  progress  of  industry  is  active  in  obli- 
terating it  and  blunting  our  perceptions,  than  the 
generous  worlds  disclosed  in  the  music  of  a  Handel  or 
Beethoven  are  disproved  because  they  are  interrupted 
by  a  noise  in  the  next  street.  The  word  is  praised  to- 
day for  a  meaningless  melodious  sign,  and  may  become 
to-morrow  a  forgotten  tongue  with  a  lost  grammar. 
Creatures  that  once  possessed  the  world  are  now- 
extinct  ;  ideas,  perceptions,  may  seem  to  perish  as 
completely,  intimations  of  the  senses,  avenues  of  the 
spirit,  be  forever  blocked  ;  but  the  thing  once  seen  by 
high  imagination  belongs  to  eternity,  and  he  who 
uttered  it  "  still  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  in  the  face 
of  his  chosen,"  when  they  come. 

Whether  future  ages  will  listen  to  that  voice  I  do  not 
know  :  I  pay  homage  to  the  enchanter  of  my  youth. 

D.  S.  M. 


VERDI  RECONSIDERED. 

ITALIAN  composers  have  come  and  gone  ;  and  only 
Verdi  has  remained.  Already  Mascagni  and 
Leoncavallo  and  Perosi  are  numbered  with  the  dead-in- 
life,  and  Puccini  will  shortly  join  them  ;  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood Verdi  alone  will  remain.  For  many  years  his 
"  Rigoletto "  has  been  played  to  half-empty  houses 
throughout  Europe  ;  his  "  Aida  "  is  constantly  given  to 
houses  that  are  quite  empty  from  the  box-office  point  of 
view;  his  "Falstaff"  and  "Otello,"  which  were  to 
drive  Wagner  from  the  opera-house  even  as  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera "  last  century  drove  Handel  from 
opera  into  oratorio,  are  scarcely  given  at  all.  When  a 
popular  prima  donna  sings  them,  one  or  two  of  his  earlier 
works  allure  the  public  ;  but  without  the  popular  prima 
donna  "  Traviata "  and  "  Trovatore "  are  played  in 
vain.  The  odd  feature  of  the  affair  is  that  while 
apparently  no  opera-goers  want  to  hear  Verdi,  all 
those  concerned  in  the  production  of  opera — -singers, 
impresarios,  bandsmen  and  conductors  —  want  to 
give  him.  It  is  very,  very  wonderful.  I  cannot 
account  for  it.  Even  a  ubiquitous  Italian  publisher 
could  not  do  so  much  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Not 
even  a  wealthy  publisher  can  everlastingly  continue  to 
pay  out  of  past  profits  for  performances  of  passes 
operas  ;  the  old  lady,  who  sold  all  her  goods  beneath 
cost  price  and  hoped  to  make  up  on  the  total  quantity 
sold  what  she  lost  on  each  separate  article,  would  be  a 
perfect  monster  of  financial  cleverness  compared  with 
such  an  one.  I  am  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  opera  managers,  singers  and  conductors  are 
in  much  the  same  case  as  London  theatre  managers 
according  to  my  esteemed  colleague  Max  ;  I  almost 
believe  that  as  (according  to  Max— I  have  not 
entered  a  theatre  for  many,  many  years)  the 
London  managers  have  held  pathetically  until  long 
after  the  last  moment  to  their  faith  in  melodrama  and 
old-fashioned  plays,  so,  because  Verdi  was  extremely 
popular  some  years  ago,  when  bad  old  Italian  opera 
still  held  sway  over  all  musical  Europe  save  Germany, 
he  would  inevitably  draw  now  were  it  not  for  some  un- 
fortunate and  unforeseen  accident  at  each  representa- 
tion. If  that  is  the  case  1  am  aware  1  ought  to  w  ax 
indignant  and  vehemently  denounce  somebody.  But 
I  am  older  in  years  and  in  wisdom  than  I  was.  I 
have  learnt  the  uselessness  of  denouncing  people,  ami 
the  folly  of  even  show  ing  them  their  mistakes.  Tell  a 
man  he  is  about  to  step  over  a  precipice  and  it  is  many 
chances  to  one  he  will  go  over  simply  to  show  his 
independence  of  you  and  your  advice.    If  you  don't 
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speak  he  may  see  his  danger  in  time  and  gracefully 
make  a  turn  with  a  nonchalant  air  and  save  his  life. 
Many  impresarios  have  tumbled  over  the  precipice  : 
far  be  it  from  me  to  hinder  the  rest  from  following.  A 
new  generation  will  take  their  places,  and  if  Italian 
opera  is  played  out,  after  a  few  years  we  shall  hear 
Verdi  no  more. 

That  will  be  a  pity.  One  opera  at  least  of  Verdi's, 
"Ai'da,"  should  be  heard  by  every  man  and  woman 
not  less,  and  not  more,  than  three  times  in  their  lives. 
"Traviata,"  "Trovatore,"  "  Otello  "  and  "Falstaff" 
may  be  dismissed  contemptuously.  The  early  ones  are 
insipid  when  they  are  not  rowdily  bumptious  ;  the 
later  ones  are  merely  scraps  of  uninteresting  incidental 
music  put  to  masterpieces  of  drama  as  spoiled  by  Mr. 
Boito.  Indeed  the  music  of  "  Otello"  and  "  Falstaff" 
reminds  me  of  the  mutton  I  used  to  be  served  with 
during  a  voyage  on  a  coal  steamer  :  it  had  been 
boiled  until  any  flavour  it  ever  possessed  had 
passed  out  of  it,  and  it  fell  to  pieces  too  readily 
to  be  lifted  on  a  fork.  Even  "  Rigoletto  "  is  to 
me  a  dreary  waste  of  colourless  Italian  tune.  But  what- 
ever faults  may  be  alleged  against  "  Aid  a,"  lack  of 
colour,  savour,  point,  is  not  one  of  them.  It  contains, 
to  my  mind,  not  only  Verdi  at  his  best,  but  the  whole 
of  what  was  good  in  Verdi,  not  to  mention  a  great  deal 
that  was  bad.  I  love  not  Verdi  ;  I  love  not  Italian 
opera;  but  if  ever  I  am  face  to  face  with  the  alterna- 
tives of  instant  death  or  sitting  through  a  representa- 
tion of  an  Italian  opera  by  Italian  opera-singers — it  is 
impossible  to  call  the  creatures  by  the  proud  name  of 
artist — I  shall  cheerfully  select  "Ai'da"  and  try  to 
survive  the  many  things  in  it  that  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances seem  calculated  to  kill  the  average  healthy 
man.  I  heard  part  of  it  by  accident  a  few  months  ago 
when  I  went  to  hear  "Don  Giovanni"  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  of  course  "  Don  Giovanni  "  was  not  given  ; 
and  I  heard  the  other  part  in  Brussels  the  other  night 
when  I  went  in  error  to  hear  an  opera  that  seems  a 
great  favourite  here  at  present— it  is  called  "  Relache  " 
— and  I  still  live. 

Indeed,  if  there  are  things  in  "Ai'da"  that  might 
send  one  prematurely  to  the  grave,  there  are  a  few 
phrases  of  almost  divine  beauty,  of  all  but  the  beauty 
of  Mozart,  Wagner,  Bach,  at  their  very  highest, 
phrases  that  might  well  fetch  back  the  dead  to  life. 
If  only  they  had  not  been  inextricably  bound  up  with 
passages  of  sheer  commonplace  or  blatant  vulgarity  ! 
To  form  a  notion  of  where  Verdi  stands  when  he  is 
compared  with  the  real  masters  of  opera,  let  the  reader 
consider  for  a  moment  the  exclamations  of  Anna  over 
her  dead  father's  body  at  the  beginning  of  "Don 
Giovanni,"  and  the  two  last  utterances  of  Brangaene 
in  "Tristan."  For  absolute  pure  loveliness  there 
is  nothing  in  music  to  match  them,  and  they  are  so 
expressive  as  to  seem  as  tears  translated  into  tones. 
In  spite  of  this,  they  are  completely  outshone  or  over- 
shadowed by  the  more  magnificent,  deeper,  broader, 
grander  things  that  surround  them.  Now  consider 
Verdi's  parallel  passages  —  for  instance,  "  Ah  !  vieni, 
vieni,  amor  mio,"  or  "  Numi,  pieta  del  mio  soffrir," 
or  "  E  in  poter  di  costoro,"  to  mention  three  of  the 
finest.  They  are  nearly  as  beautiful,  nearly  but 
never  quite  as  expressive,  as  the  phrases  from 
Wagner  and  Mozart  ;  but  instead  of  being  eclipsed 
by  the  splendour  of  their  musical  environment, 
it  is  their  exceptional  radiance  and  truth  that  forces 
them  into  prominence.  They  have  to  be  sought  for, 
extricated,  isolated,  before  one  realises  how  high  above 
all  other  modern  Italian  composers  Verdi  stands,  how 
nearly  he  rose  to  the  height  of  the  finest  composers, 
how  with  unfailing  certainty  he  artistically  ruined  him- 
self by  a  seeming  determination  never  to  remain  at  his 
best,  or  even  second  best,  for  long.  Well  !  he  rose,  so 
to  say,  from  the  very  gutter  ;  out  of  the  loathsome 
mud  of  Italian  operatic  music,  such  mud  as  one  can  find 
in  plenty  in  "Traviata,"  "Trovatore,"  "Rigoletto,"  he 
soared  to  these  heights  ;  and  instead  of  grumbling  at 
the  brevity  and  rarity  of  his  flights,  one  ought  perhaps 
to  be  thankful  that  he  ever  used  his  wings  at  all,  and 
that  an  Italian  composer  of  this  century  had  wings  to 
use.  Of  course  he  had  a  bad  libretto  ;  that  was  his 
fate  :  that  is  the  fate  of  all  musicians  who  are  not  bent 
on  reaching  the  highest.    The  story  is  a  repulsive  one  ; 


when  all  mere  ornament  and  accessories  are  swept 
away  it  is  seen  to  deal  solely  with  the  cruelly  of  the 
erotic  passion  ;  and  it  is  only  made  tolerable  by  being 
thrust  back  into  a  barbarous  period    or  rather,  into  a 
period  far  more  highly  civilised  than  our  own,  but  a 
period  with  which,   like    the    country    in  which  the 
action   takes  place,  we  are  none  of  us  very  familiar. 
Although  Ai'da  is  given  a  great  deal  of  music,  she  is  a 
person  of  very  slight  importance.    It  is  the  passion  and 
the  cruelty  of  Amneris  that  drive  the  drama  along. 
Properly  speaking  it  does  not  begin  to  move  until  the 
third  act.    The  love  of  Ai'da  is  only  the  love  of  a 
prima  donna  for  a  tenor — and  an  Italian  tenor  at  that — 
and  it  is  expressed  in  appropriate  music  ;  the  love  of 
Radames  for  Ai'da  is  only  the  love  of  an  Italian  tenor 
for  a  (probably  somewhat  stout)  leading  lady,  and  it 
also  is  expressed  in  appropriate  music.   I  know  nothing 
more  trivial,  contemptible  than  the  opening  of  Radames' 
first  song,  "Celeste  Ai'da,"  excepting  perhaps  its  con- 
tinuation.   It  is  untouched  by  passion  ;  not  a  bar  of  it 
shows  the  faintest  sign  of  any  gift  of  melodic  invention. 
When  I  look  at  the  score  I  have  an  immediate  vision  of 
a  minute  tenor  standing  over   the   prompter's  box, 
making  swimming  motions  with  his  arms,  bleating  like 
a  goat  with  its  mouth  full  of  salt  water,  and  throwing 
appealing  glances  at  the  ladies  in  the  boxes  for  a  round 
of  applause  after  the  final  high  B  flat.    Amneris  is  the 
only  live  character  in  the  piece.    The  music  begins  to 
bite  and  to  show  grip  immediately  she  enters  :  at  once 
the  note  of  burning  erotic  desire  is  sounded.    As  for 
the  rum-te-tum  Salvation  Army  march  that  follows,  and 
the  circus  music  for  the  ballet  of  priestesses,  they  are  pain- 
fully vulgar  ;  but  this  at  least  must  be  said  of  them  :  they 
do  not  disgust  one  by  any  of  the  sentimental  sickliness 
of  Gounod  :  there  is  in  fact  behind  them  a  pressure  of 
wild,  untamed,  uncultured  energy,  a  reserve  of  savage 
strength,  that  gives  them  a  right  to  exist  :  there  is 
force  there  and  will,  not  mere  loathsome  erotic  sickness. 
But  the  chorus  "  Gloria  all'  Egitto,"  with  that  awful 
C  flat  in  the  tenor  part  of  the  second  bar,  is  as  sickly 
as  can  be,  in  spite  of  its  noisy  clamour ;   the  tune 
started  by  Amonasro  to  the  words  "  Ma  tu,  Re,"  with 
its  Spohr  like  chromatic  harmonies,  is  sickly  also  ;  and 
sickliest  of  all  is  the  melody  written  over  the  notes  of 
the  chorus  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  finale^  a  melody 
which  wrings  the  last  drop  of  disgusting  loathsomeness 
from  that  horrible  C  flat.     One  feels  this  the  more 
because  the  second  act  begins  so  well  with  a  light  and 
pretty  chorus,  and  with  the  wonderful  phrase  given  to 
Amneris,  "  Ah  !  vieni,"  a  phrase  surcharged,  it  is  true, 
with  the  very  quintessence  of  amorous  longing,  but, 
curiously  enough,    unsmirched  by  dirt,    and  indeed 
possessing  an  outline  of  exquisite  purity  and  extra- 
ordinary beauty.    The  third  act  can  quickly  be  passed 
over.      The    genuine    drama    begins   there,    but  it 
is    rather    a   useful   than    an    interesting   act.  In 
the  fourth,  where  Amneris,  to  gratify  her  jealousy 
hands  over  Radames  as  a  traitor  to  the  judges,  and 
then  breaks  her  heart  when  he  is  condemned  to  be 
buried  alive,  and  is  buried  alive,  Verdi  may  be  said  to 
have  risen  to  the  occasion.    Perhaps  the  occasion  is  not 
a  very  great  one.    Jealousy  is  one  of  the  basest  of  the 
passions  ;  I  am  sorry  for  those  who  feel  it  and  con- 
temptuous of  those  who  indulge  it.    Erotic  desire,  the 
cruel  father  and  mother  of  jealousy,  is  more  to  be  feared 
and  avoided  than    the    devouring    electric    trams  of 
Brussels  with  their  five  hundred  victims  per  year.  But 
Verdi  has  succeeded  in  expressing  it  in  music  which  one 
cannot  deny  to  be  strong  and  beautiful,  while  he  would 
certainly  have  failed  had  he  endeavoured  to  express  the 
genuine  love  of  a  Tristan  and  an  Isolda.    Perhaps,  like 
most  Italians  and  Frenchmen,  he  has  confounded  the 
two  things,  and  regards  the  lower,  animal  desire,  as  a 
milder  form  of  the  nobler,  genuine  love.    Anyhow,  all 
is  admirably  done  in  these  two  last  scenes  :  Amneris' 
mingled  longing,  grief,  fear  and  exultation  ;  her  wails 
as  the  priests  deliver  judgment  ;  the  duet  of  Ai'da  and 
Radames  as  they  die  together  in  the  vault — nothing 
reaches  the  level  of  Mozart  or  Wagner  ;  but  everything 
is  far  beyond  any  other  music  of  Verdi. 

Bad,  ill-managed,  though  the  libretto  of  "  Ai'da  "  is, 
it  suited  him  better  than  perhaps  a  better  libretto  would 
have  done.  The  time  and  place  of  the  story  prevent 
his  vulgar  vigour  jarring  so  painfully  as  it  would  if  any 
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other  sort  of  story  had  been  chosen  ;  the  character  of 
Amneris  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  uttering 
veraciously  a  passion  which  he  knew,  which  he  had 
assuredly  experienced.  The  plentiful  local  colour  hides 
a  fact  frightfully  evident  in  his  other  operas  :  that  he  is 
incapable  of  creating  a  fine  atmosphere.  It  is  by  "  A'fda  " 
he  must  stand  or  fall,  must  live  or  die  in  the  memory  of 
mankind.  J.  F.  R. 


ADVICE   TO   OLD  PLAYGOERS. 

TIME  is  often  accused  of  dealing  hardlier  with 
women  than  with  men.  The  imputation  is  unfair. 
Time  has  an  equally  cruel  "  sinch  "  for  either  sex.  The 
tragedy  of  woman,  that  her  face  changes  with  the 
progress  of  the  years,  is  not  less  bitter  than  the  tragedy 
of  man,  that  with  the  progress  of  the  years  his  mind 
changes  not  at  all.  That  tragedy  which  gradually 
unfolds  itself  on  the  surface  of  a  woman's  mirror  is 
well  balanced  by  this  tragedy  which  passes  in  the  cells 
of  a  man's  brain.  Nay  !  the  very  fact  that  we  hear  so 
little  about  the  man's  tragedy,  so  much  about  the 
woman's,  seems  to  imply  that  the  man's  is  the  more 
bitter  of  the  two.  The  worst  tragedies  are  those  which 
cannot  be  endured  save  in  silence  ;  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  Now  will  I,  over  whose  head  have  passed  not 
yet  so  many  lustres  as  to  make  me  personally  sensi- 
tive, venture  to  break  that  deep  silence,  to  obtrude  my 
sympathy  with  old  age  generally,  and  to  give  some 
wholesome  advice  to  old  playgoers  in  particular.  I 
shall  not  be  thanked,  perhaps,  by  the  recipients  ;  but 
I  have  a  purpose,  and  will  risk  ingratitude  for  its  sake. 

Let  the  old  playgoers  not  try  to  cover  their  position. 
That  which  they  know  so  well  in  their  hearts  let  them 
confess  with  their  lips,  and  let  them  cap  confession 
with  good  works.  Let  them,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, confess  unflinchingly  that  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  old  playgoers  robs  of  all  weight  their  opinions 
on  current  drama,  and  let  them  cease  henceforth  from 
their  efforts  to  hinder  that  drama's  progress. 

Time  flies  (let  them  confess),  and  under  its  wings  the 
world  changes.   New  men  spring  up,  bearing  witness  to 
new  gods,  new  ideas,  discoveries  of  all  kinds.  Always  the 
world  is  changing,  always  the  races  of  man  are  progress- 
ing, or  going  retrograde,  through  troubled  air,  under 
shifting  lights,  mysteriously.    And  every  man  who  is 
born  into  the  world  moves  with  the  world  during  the 
first  period  of  his  life.    He  grows,  he  sees,  he  absorbs 
until  he  is  replete.     Repletion,  incapacity  for  fresh 
notions,  the  end  of  youth,  may  come  sooner  or  later 
according  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  man 
himself.    But  it  does  always  come,  for  every  man  to 
whom  ironic  Fate  grants  "  a  goodly  span  "  of  life.  For 
every  "spared"  one  of  us,  sooner  or  later,  life  becomes 
as  a  book  on  the  lap  of  a  blind  man,  or,  say  rather,  as 
a  book  which  a  man  had  but  begun  to  read  when  blind- 
ness fell  upon  his  eyelids.    And  the  poor  fellow  sits 
there  trying  to  persuade  himself,  by  proclaiming  to 
others,  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  read. 
Some  of  these  others  are  convinced  that  he  is  right, 
and  become  blind  themselves.    Others,  pitying  him,  do 
not  contradict  him.     Others,  again,  take  the  book 
gently  from  his  lap,  and  read  to  him  from  the  point  at 
which  he  ceased.    And  the  blind  man  shakes  his  head, 
and  stops  them,  and  declares  that  what  they  are  read- 
ing is  sheer  twaddle.    He  is  loud  in  his  surprise  at  the 
sudden  falling-off  of  the  author,  and  he  harks  back 
to  the  brilliant  chapters  which   he   had   read  with 
his  own   eyes.    Them  he  mumbles,  word  for  word, 
fired  with  a  strange  enthusiasm.     In   the  rosy  haze 
of  memory,  they    seem    to    him    now    even  more 
beautiful  than  in  the  white  glow  of.  the  first  perusal. 
And  we  who   have   not  read   them,  flick   back  the 
leaves  and  run  our  eyes  over  them,  and  find  them 
extraordinarily   stupid,    and    tell    him    so,  brutally. 
A  violent  scene  ensues  between  us,  and  we  leave  him 
to  sit  alone  in  his  blindness.    He  sits  there,  and  the 
tears  fall  from  his  sightless  eyes,  for  he  knows  well,  by 
some  instinct  of  his  heart,  that  we  are  right  and  that 
he  is  wrong,  that  what  we  have  read  to  him  is  finer 
than  what  he  read  to  us  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that  he 
hates  ihc  continuation  only  because  we  have  eyes  for 
the  reading  of  it,  whilst  he  has  not. 

This  metaphor  (of  which  I  am  heartily  sick)  holds 


good,  of  course,  only  for  periods  and  places  in  which 
the  movement  is  really  progressive.  There  are  periods 
and  places  of  retrogression,  and  in  these  the  protests 
of  the  blind  man  are  quite  sincere — and  salutary. 
But  London  and  the  year  1900  a.d.  are  not  a  place 
and  period  of  retrogression,  so  far  as  I  (dramatic 
critic)  am  concerned.  Whatever  may  be  happening 
to  politics,  literature,  music,  painting,  in  drama 
there  is  a  very  obviously  progressive  movement.  In 
the  halcyon  days  of  our  old  playgoers  drama  touched 
its  nadir.  Practically,  it  did  not  exist.  Clear  proof 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  almost  unbroken  silence 
preserved  about  it  by  our  old  playgoers.  Now  and 
again,  they  let  slip  the  name  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  or 
Bulwer,  or  H.  J.  Byron  ;  but  the  whole  flood  of  their 
garrulousness  is  stored  for  the  mimes  of  their  day — the 
genius  displayed  by  this  or  that  member  of  this  or  that 
vast  family  beginning  with  aK.,  in  this  or  that  Shake- 
sperian  revival.  There  were  no  playwrights  in  that 
period.  Playwrights  only  began  to  crop  up  in  the 
'eighties.  Till  that  decade  dawned,  the  mimes  had  had 
all  the  glory  to  themselves.  This  unhealthy  state  of 
things  is  now  being  remedied,  slowly  and  surely.  Our 
drama  is  not  yet  very  much  to  boast  of ;  but  it  is  better 
than  nothing,  and  its  superiority  to  nothing  is  being 
annually  increased.  Our  playwrights  are  pressing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  life,  and  are,  moreover,  becoming 
less  and  less  coy  of  ideas.  In  a  word,  they  are 
progressing.  And  thus  by  their  outcries  against 
modern  drama  our  old  playgoers  make  themselves 
ridiculous.  But  my  wish  to  hush  them  down  is 
inspired  not  merely  by  the  sentiment  that  age  ought 
to  be  venerable,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  have,  un- 
fortunately, a  very  real  power  for  mischief.  Some 
of  the  morning  papers  (and  it  is  by  the  morning  papers 
that  the  public  is  most  affected)  still  employ  old  play- 
goers as  dramatic  critics.  Others,  again,  employ 
gentlemen  who  have  not  even  that  bad  qualification,  and 
who  attend  theatres  simply  in  the  spirit  of  reporters, 
with  a  view  to  reeling  off  ha!f-a-column  or  so  of  the 
kind  of  verbiage  which  gives  them  least  trouble. 
The  kind  of  verbiage  which  gives  them  least  trouble 
is  the  kind  of  verbiage  which  has  been  poured  forth 
again  and  again.  To  say  new  things  postulates 
thought,  and  so  these  writers  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  by  copying  exactly  the  manner  of  the  old 
playgoers.  They  stolidly  range  themselves  against  any 
progressive  movement  in  drama.  Thus  the  public  is 
misled,  and  the  progressive  movement  is  seriously 
retarded.  But,  if  the  old  playgoers  would  only  realise 
that  they  were  writing  nonsense,  and  would  make 
modest  way  for  the  younger  generation  of  thoughtful 
persons,  then  the  mere  reporters  would  be  deprived  of 
the  example  and  the  excuse  which  now  they  find  in 
them,  and  would  begin  to  model  themselves  on  the 
superior  young  men.  The  result  would  be  a  palpable 
acceleration  of  our  progress  in  an  art  which,  alas  ! 
cannot,  under  modern  conditions,  progress  without 
conversion  of  the  public. 

Therefore,  I  earnestly  entreat  the  race  of  old  play- 
goers to  efface  itself.  Those  who  merely  talk  are  not 
so  directly  mischievous  as  those  who  also  write.  But 
the  fact  that  they  do  talk,  and  talk  loudly,  encourages 
the  writers  to  persevere.  If  they  were  silent,  these 
writers  would  be  more  likely  to  let  the  pens  drop  from 
their  hands.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  among  old 
playgoers- — men  whom  I  delight  to  honour.  Nothing  is 
more  attractive  (is  anything  more  rare?)  than  a  man 
who,  despite  many  years,  has  kept  his  mind  malleable 
and  elastic,  who  is  able  to  understand,  and  eager 
to  welcome,  new  developments  in  the  things  which 
he  loved  when  he  was  young.  Among  the  old  play- 
goers who  are  also  dramatic  critics  there  is  one  such 
reverend  signor.  But  one  critic  of  "  The  Globe  '  does 
not  make  a  summer,  does  not  mitigate  the  bleak  winter 
of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  making  his 
example  ellicacious  that  I  have  been  composing  my 
precept.  After  all,  what  does  my  precept  amount  to  ? 
Merely  an  appeal  for  a  little  modesty.  One  hears  much  of 
the  arrogance  of  youth  ;  yet  youth  is  not  really  arrogant, 
being  ever  ready  to  submit  to  new  masters.  A  far 
more  plausible  charge  can  be  preferred  against  the 
bumptiousness  of  eld.  They  are  the  real  arrogants  — 
the  old  men  who  declare  that  what  themselves  have 
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GREAT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

They  have  just  published  Vol.  V.,  and  Vol.  VI.,  completing  the  work,  is 
well  advanced. 

After  Vol.  I.  was  published,  Captain  Mahan  (the  Historian  of  "  Sea  Power")' 
wrote  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  saying  :— "  You  have  a  tremendous 
undertaking  in  hand,  and  I  wish  you  all  the  success  your  nation  ought  to  give  you 
as  a  matter  of  patriotism." 

Vol.  V.  NOW  READY. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

TO  THE  PRESENT.    By  Win.  Laird  Clowes.    Illustrated  by  Photogra- 
vure Portraits,  IVJaps,  Plans,  and  Pictures   taken  from  contemporary  and 
authentic  sources.    In  six  handsome  royal  8vo.  vols.  25s.  each  net. 
Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  with  an  Index,  and  orders  will  be  taken  either 
for  Sets  or  for  separate  Volumes. 

The  Times  in  reviewing  Vol.  IV.  says  : — "  This  great  History  of  the  Navy  abun- 
dantly fulfils  its  promise  :  it  is  an  admirable  and  indispensable  work." 

NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S   "STORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA."  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

*»*  This  work  on  the  War  in  South  Africa  by  the  great  American  historian  will 
unquestionably  prove  of  the  deepest  interest  to  English  readers. 

"  Captain  Mahan  is  a  born  historian." — Daily  JVetvs. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  having  been  entirely  sold  out  in  a  few  days,  a  SECOND 
IS  NOW  READY  of  that  unique  work, 

SAILING  ALONE  AROUND  THE  WORLD.    By  Cap- 

tain  Joshua  Slocum.  Being  a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Experiences  of  the 
Sloop  Sfray  on  her  Single-Handed  Voyage  of  46,000  miles.  With  63  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  net. 


Demy  Svo.  400  pp.  fully  Illustrated,  r4S.  net. 

THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES.  By 

Frederic  H.  Sawver,  Memb.  Inst.  C.E. ;  Memb.  Inst.  N.A. 

[Nearly  ready. 


NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION  BY  FRANK  SAVILE. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE   BLESSING    OF    ESAU:    a   Romance    of  the 

Marchlands.  By  Frank  Savile,  Author  of  "John  Ship,  Mariner,"  "  Beyond 
the  Great  South  Wall,"  &c.  [Ready. 

NEW  WORK  BY  JULES  VERNE. 
Crown  8vo.  very  fully  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  WILL  OF  AN  ECCENTRIC.    By  Jules  Verne. 

[Ready. 


Illustrated,  umo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

SHADOWINGS.      By   Lafcadio    Hearn,   Author  of 

"  Exotics  and  Retrospectives,"  "  In  Ghostly  Japan,"  &c.  [Ready. 


FAMOUS  NOVELS  OF  THE  SEA. 

One  Guinea  net,  the  Set  complete  in  a  case  ;  Single  volumes,  3s.  6d. 

1.  THE  TWO  ADMIRALS.    By  J.  F.  Cooper. 

2.  THE  GREEN  HAND.    By  George  Cuppers. 

3.  TOM  CRINGLE  S  LOG.    By  Michael  Scott. 

4.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.    By  Captain  Marryat. 
s.  MOBY  DICK.    By  Herman  Melville. 

6.  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  "  GROSVENOR."   By  W.  Clark  Russell. 


Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 

LEPCHA  LAND:  op,  SIX  WEEKS  IN  THE  SIKHIM 

HIMALAYAS.  By  Florence  Donaldson.  With  Photogravure  Fronti- 
spiece, Map  of  Route,  and  10S  Illustrations.  [Ready. 

Now  Ready.    A  SUPERB  WORK,  large  410.  £3  13s.  6d.  net. 

VAN  DYCK.     50  full-page  Photogravures  from  the 

Most  Celebrated  Paintings  of  Van  Dvck. 
Selected  (by  permission  of  the  Authorities)  from  the  300  Paintings  exhibited  at 
Antwerp,  in  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Van 
Dyck.  The  Pictures  were  collected  from  all  pails  for  this  Exhibition,  among  the 
contributors  being  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  &c.  Each  of  the  Photogravures  is  accompanied  by  two  pages 
of  descriptive  text  by  Mr.  Max  Houses,  Corner vatcur  du  Musee  Plantin-Moretus. 
The  work  is  bound  in  half-parchment,  cloth  sides,  in  a  new  and  perfectly  original 
design  by  a  Dutch  Artist. 

In  handsome  4to.  vols,  cloth  extra,  about  300  pages,  each  £2  2s  net.    Vol.  I. 
published  in  1898.    Vol.  II.  in  1899.    Vol.  III.  now  ready. 

DUTCH  PAlNTEkS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

TUUY.  Edited  by  Max  Koosks,  Curator  of  the  Plantin-Moretus  Museum, 
Antwerp.  Translated  by  ]•'.  Knuwi.i  s.  Willi  Biographical  Notices.  The  text  of 
each  volume  contains  over  aoo  Illustrations,  besides  six  Etchings  by  Philip 
Zilckcn,  six  Photogravure  Plates,  and  twelve  Half  tone  Full-page  Plates.  Illus- 
trated Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

*„*  A  Sixteen- Tagc  List  of  Messrs.  S.  L.,  M.  &  Co.'s  Announce- 
ments can  6*  had  post-free. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited, 
St  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd. 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

WWVVWWVWVv 

CELEBRITIES   OF    THE   ARMY.     Containing  72 

Beautifully  Coloured  Photos,  of  Generals.  One  Volume.  Handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

CHINA  OF  TO-DAY,  THE  YELLOW  PERIL.  An 

Album  of  Pictures  and  Photographs,  illustrating  the  principal  places,  incidents 
and  persons  connected  with  the  Crisis  in  China.  5s. 

KHAKI  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.    An  Album  of  Pictures 

and  Photographs,  illustrating  the  chief  events  of  the  War  under  Lord 
Roberts.  5s. 

FRENCH  LIFE   IN  TOWN  AND   COUNTRY.  By 

Miss  Hannah  Lynch,  Author  of  "  Denys  d'Auvrillac,"  "  Dr.  Vermont's 
Fantasy,"  &c.    With  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 

DUTCH  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.    By  a 

Resident  at  the  Hague.    With  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 

GERMAN  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  By 

W.  H.  Dawson,  Author  of  "  Germany  and  the  Germans,"  &c.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   3s.  6d.  net. 

RUSSIAN  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  By 

Francis  H.  E.  Palmer,  sometime  Secretary  to  H.H.  Prince  Droutskop- 
Loubetsky  (Equerry  to  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia).  With  Illustrations. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

GOLDEN  DEEDS  OF  THE  WAR.    By  A.  T.  Story. 

With  many  Portraits  of  Heroes.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
tc  There  is  probably  no  boy  who  would  not  value  the  book." — Literature. 

"A  FASCINATING  BOOK." 
A  PEEP  INTO  "PUNCH."    By  J.  Holt  Schooling. 

With  about  480  Pictures  from  Punch.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  COUNTRY  ILLUSTRATED.  By 

John  Leyland.  Illustrated  by  over  130  Photographs  showing  every  feature 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Shakespeare  Country  and  the  surrounding 
Districts,  so  noted  for  their  wonderful  beauty  of  scenery.  4to.  cloth,  gilt 
leaves,  10s.  6d.  net. 

FOR  BEGINNERS  AND  EXPERTS. 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  GARDENING.    Edited  by 

E.  T.  Cook.  A  comprehensive  work  for  every  lover  of  the  garden.  With 
about  720  Illustrations.  Specially-designed  cover.  Large  8vo.  gilt  leaves, 
21s.  net. 

GARDENS  OLD  AND  NEW.    The  Country  House  and 

its  Garden  Environment.    Illustrated.    £2  2s.  net. 

IN  NATURE'S  WORKSHOP.   By  Grant  Allen.  With 

Illustrations  by  Frederick  Enock.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WHAT   SHALL  I  BE  ?    A  Guide  to  Occupations  for 

Men  and  Women,  in  which  Incomes  can  be  made  ranging  from  £100  to  ^1,000 
a  year.    Ey  E.  H.  Coumbe,  B.A.Lond.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

DADDY'S  GIRL.    By  L.  T.  Meade.  With  Illustrations 

by  Gordon  Browne.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  TOURISTS. 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS  ILLUSTRATED.  By  Francis 

Bond,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  A.R.I. B.A.  With  180  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.   Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ris. 

"  A  practical,  sensible,  and  well-informed  book,  beautifully  illustrated.  Its 
method  is  clear,  rational  and  helpful."— Bookman. 

ASSOCIATION     FOOTBALL.     By  N.  L.  Jackson. 

With  Twenty  Full-page  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Athletic  News  says  :  "  No  such  work  in  connection  with  the  game  has  been  pub- 
lished before  ;  and,  apart  from  the  mere  novelty  of  the  thing,  Mr.  Jackson's  effort 
will  add  lustre  to  the  library  of  pastimes.  The  work  is  a  credit  to  Association 
football." 

THE  STORY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  FEELING.  By 

F.  Rvland.    Cloth,  IS. 

THE  STORY  OF   ART  IN   THE   BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  J.  Ernest  Phythian.  With  Illustrations  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Art. 
Cloth,  is. 

THE  STORY  OF   ANIMAL  LIFE.    By  B.  Lindsay, 

Author  of  "  Introduction  to  Zoology."   Cloth,  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  DISHES    FOR   ENGLISH  COOKS. 

By  Mrs.  Praga.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  v..  6d. 
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MISTAKES   ABOUT  CHINA. 

"The    Story   of    the   Chinese   Crisis."     By  Alexis 
Krausse.    London  :  Cassell.    1900.    35.  6d. 

CHINA  is  not  a  topic  that  lends  itself  to  hasty  treat- 
ment ;  and  a  book  turned  out  red  hot  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  "  a  popular  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  up  to  the  existing  crisis  in  the  Far 
East"  is  very  likely  to  leave  openings  for  criticism. 
If  it  were  designed  as  a  school  primer,  Mr.  Krausse's 
book  would  be  open  to  serious  objection  on  that  score  ; 
but  inaccuracies  are  of  less  consequence  in  one  that  has 
no   pretension   to   do  more  than  meet  a  temporary 
demand.    It  matters  very  little,  for  instance,  from  that 
point  of  view,  that  Marco  Polo  only  paid  one  visit  to 
the  Flowery  Land  instead  of  the  two  with  which  he  is 
credited  (p.  34).    Nor  is  the  laxity  of  thought  inherent 
in  the  use  of  "subject"  with  reference  to  Annam  and 
"  suzerainty  "    with   reference    to   Korea,    material  ; 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Korea   was  the  more 
"  subject  "  to  China  of  the  two.    It  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence, either,  that  the  great  province  which  has 
Canton  for  capital  should  be  spelt  Kwantung  in  one 
place  and  Kwangtung  in  another.    But  such  a  mis- 
statement as  that  25,000  tons  (p.  147)  represent  the 
amount  of  British  "shipping  in  the  Treaty  Ports  "  is 
material  in  a  book  which  professes  to  be  instructive  ; 
for  the  Indo-China  and  China  Navigation  Companies 
alone  aggregate  nearly  five  times  that  amount.    It  is 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Gordon  "entirely  quelled 
the  Taipings  and  created  order  throughout  Central 
China "    (p.   108)  ;  for  his  operations   were  confined 
to   the   Eastern    portion   of   Kiangsu  ;    though  we 
should  be  the  last  to  underestimate  the  brilliancy  of 
his  achievements  within  those  limits  or  their  effect 
on  the  issue  of  the  campaign.    Nor  do  we  remember 
that  the  Taepings  ever  captured  Shanghai  ;  though  the 
Triads  had  done  so,  and  been  driven  out,  several  years 
before  the  Taepings  approached.    If  Mr.  Krausse  will 
refer  to  Sir  George  Staunton's  account  of  the  banquet 
at  which  Lord  Macartney  was  present  at  Zehol,  he 
will  find  that  the  Emperor  sent  dishes  to  him  from  his 
own  table  in  compliment ;  so  that  he  obviously  could 
not  have  been  eating  "at  the  same  table"  (p.  40); 
Kienlung's  courtesy  and  condescension  were  great,  but 
they  did  not  go  so  far  as  that.    To  write  (of  the  coup 
d'dtat  of  1898)  that  "thus  was  the  Emperor  informally 
deposed  and  the  reins  of  government  usurped  by  the 
masterful  ex-concubine  of  the  Emperor  Hienfung,  while 
the  reforming  tendencies  of  the  educated  Chinese  were 
quelled  by  the  insistence  of  the  same  unconscionable 
female,"  is  to  write — well — carelessly  alike  in  regard  to 
grammar,  expression  and  taste.   To  say  that  "the  son  of 
a  beggar  has  as  good  a  chance  of  becoming  a  Taotai  as 
has  the  son  of  a  State  Secretary"  is  erroneous  :  beggars, 
barbers  and  play-actors  being  excluded  from  compe- 
tition at  the  Chinese  civil  service  examinations.  Mr. 
Krausse  lays  himself  less  open  to  correction  when  he 
comes  down  to  recent  events  ;  although  we  scarcely 
fancy  that  England  was  called  upon  to  "  employ  pressure 
similar  to  that  which  (other  Powers)  had  brought  to 
bear,"  in  order  to  obtain  a  lease  of  Wei-hai-wei.  That 
the  Chinese  would  gladly  recover  possession  of  Port 
Arthur,  Kiaochow,  and  Wei-hai-wei  there  can  be  no 
doubt  ;  but  so  long  as  the  two  former  are  occupied  by 
Russia  and  Germany,  they  are  probably  content  that 
England   should   hold   the   latter.     Appreciations  of 
character  are  hazardous,  and  we  can  hardly  congratulate 
Mr.    Krausse   on   having   achieved   the   task  which 
Wingrove  Cooke  gave  up.    Recent  events  have  dis- 
played the  Chinese,  certainly,  in  a  very  unlovely  light. 
Still,  no  one — as  we  had  occasion  to  remark,  lately, 
of  Mr.  Walton's  indictment  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment— is  wholly  bad  ;  though  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  Chinese  come  out  very  brilliantly  from  the 
recent  ordeal.    The  end  however  is  not  yet ;  and  the 
more  books  that  are  written,  the  better  chance  is  there 
of  imparting   sufficient    information   to    induce  our 
Government  to  come  out  and  play,  on  the  Far  Eastern 
stage,   the   part   that   our  preponderating  interests 
demand. 
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A  THEORY  OF  WEALTH  DISTRIBUTION. 

"  The  Distribution  of  Wealth."    By  John  Bates  Clark. 
London  :  Macmillan.    igoo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

AN  economist  of  conservative  traditions,  working  in 
a  long-settled  country,  is  inevitably  hampered  by 
his  surroundings.  He  must  follow  to  some  extent  the 
lines  laid  down  by  his  predecessors  ;  he  cannot  free  his 
mind  from  the  influence  of  early  associations.  To  such 
a  one,  the  ideas  of  a  student  of  the  New  World  offer  a 
refreshing  tonic.  A  theory  which  sweeps  away  the 
traditional  divisions  of  the  science  of  economics — pro- 
duction, distribution,  exchange — while  claiming  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  wages,  interest  and  rent 
by  a  single  principle,  savours  somewhat  of  revolution. 
The  impression  of  novelty  is  enhanced  by  the  assertion 
that  the  new  theory  is  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  main  facts  of  the  industrial  world.  The  most  fre- 
quent charge  made  against  the  classical  economists  is 
that  they  cannot  agree  on  their  definitions  and  that  their 
whole  science  is  unreal  and  worthless  as  a  guide  to 
practice.  The  charge  is  not  without  foundation ;  so 
that  a  theory  which  professes  to  be  thoroughly  practical 
must  be  treated  with  respect. 

The  main  principle  to  be  established  is  simplicity 
itself.  "That  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  society 
is  controlled  by  a  natural  law,  and  that  this  law,  if  it 
worked  without  friction,  would  give  to  every  agent  of 
production  the  amount  of  wealth  which  that  agent 
creates."  It  is  not  pretended  .;  that  the  ideal  is  ever 
reached.  The  contention  is  that  if  at  any  moment 
dynamic  progress  could  be  arrested,  if  population  and 
capital  could  remain  stationary,  wages,  interest  and  rent 
would  eventually  conform  to  a  normal  standard,  a 
standard  determined  by  the  principle  enunciated  above. 

The  case  of  wages  illustrates  the  working  of  the 
principle.  Imagine  a  single  unit  of  labour,  it  may  be 
one  individual  or  a  thousand,  working  with  the  aid  of 
unlimited  capital  in  the  form  of  expensive  machinery 
and  appliances.  The  product  of  this  unit  will  be  very 
large  and  its  wages  proportionately  high.  Add  a  second 
unit,  without  increasing  the  capital,  but  merely  making 
the  necessary  alteration  in  its  forms  :  each  unit,  work- 
ing with  half  the  capital,  will  produce  less  than  the 
single  unit  working  with  the  whole.  As  more  and 
more  labour  is  added  and  the  capital  subdivided  the 
product  per  unit  will  steadily  decrease.  When  the  last 
additional  unit  with  the  aid  of  its  share  of  the  capital 
just  produces  its  own  wages,  the  additions  must  cease. 
If  the  units  are  of  the  same  kind,  competition  will 
compel  the  first  to  accept  the  same  wages  as  the  last. 
The  ideal  rate  of  wages  and  interest  at  any  particular 
moment  is  determined  by  the  relation  of  total  capital 
to  total  labour.  In  the  imaginary  case  above,  the 
capitalist  has  not  robbed  the  labourer.  The  first  unit 
was  really  getting  more  than  its  fair  share  of  capital  in 
the  existing  state  of  society  ;  it  was  supplied  to  excess 
while  other  units  lacked  the  necessary  minimum  for  pro- 
fitable employment.  Competition  corrects  this  anomaly 
and  gives  to  a  unit  ul  labour  what  it  is  really  worth  in 
a  given  stage  of  industrial  development.  If  capital 
increases  faster  than  labour,  interest  falls,  the  product 
per  unit  of  labour  increases,  and  wages  ultimately 
benefit. 

Here  is  simply  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
marginal  utility,  or  final  productivity  as  the  author 
terms  it,  to  the  question  of  wages  and  interest.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  interest  as  to  wages.  By 
competition  the  capitalist  is  forced  to  accept  the  interest 
earned  by  the  last  unit  of  capital  which  can  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  a  given  industry.  Were  competi- 
tion perfect,  the  rate  of  wages  and  interest  in  different 
industrial  groups  would  tend  to  be  the  same  ;  since 
every  special  advantage  in  any  group  would  at  once 
lead  to  a  transference  of  capital  or  labour  to  restore 
equilibrium.  Rent  can  be  treated  in  the  same  fashion. 
Land  is  a  form  of  concrete  capital  no  less  than 
machinery.  It  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  type  of 
immobility  :  yet,  in  the  economic  sense,  it  is  mobile. 
It  cannot  be  shifted  from  place  to  place,  but  its  uses 
can  be  changed  indefinitely.  Land  in  a  city  becomes 
loo  ilc;u-  for  a  factory  ;  the  factory  is  moved  into  the 
country,  or  even  abroad.  The  land  has  a  higher  utility 
for  which  someone  is  prepared  to  pay.    The  owner  of 


land  is  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  owner  of  other 
concrete  capital  ;  he  cannot  in  the  end  exact  from  the 
user  more  than  the  price  of  the  utilities  actually  pro- 
duced by  the  land.  The  product  of  land,  measured  in 
utilities,  may  be  very  great,  as  in  a  crowded  city,  or 
very  small  as  in  a  poor  agricultural  district,  but  it  is  a 
definite  quantity  ;  any  attempt  to  exact  more  will  lead 
to  substitution.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  thet  ty  that 
there  should  exist  in  a  country  unoccupied  land  Iree  to 
all  comers  ;  all  that  is  needed  is  available  land  of  lower 
utility. 

This  treatment  of  land  as  a  mere  form  of  concrete 
capital  may  offer  difficulties  to  the  economist  who  has 
hitherto  regarded  it  as  something  mysterious  and 
apart.  It  has  however  some  distinct  advantages.  It 
lays  stress  on  certain  characteristics  of  land  which  the 
classical  economists  are  prone  to  neglect.  It  separates 
the  ethical  question  of  ownership  from  the  economic 
question  of  scientific  rent.  A  clear  distinction  on  this 
point  would  be  of  great  value  in  popular  exposition  and 
platform  oratory. 

Wages  and  interest  have  been  dealt  with  ;  there  is 
something  still  lacking  for  completeness.  What  is  the 
place  of  profits  in  the  system,  and  the  function  of  the 
entrepreneur  ?  He  has  no  place  in  a  system  of  social 
statics.  Where  there  is  equilibrium  between  capital 
and  labour,  there  may  be  earnings  of  management,  but 
no  profits.  Profits  arise  through  the  temporary  advan- 
tage of  certain  individuals.  The  work  of  the  entre- 
preneur is  to  adjust  capital  and  labour,  to  economise 
the  forces  of  society  by  overcoming  economic  friction. 
In  the  process  he  makes  temporary  profits  ;  but  he  is 
ever  tending  to  lose  them  as  equilibrium  is  reached. 
The  treatment  of  his  functions  belongs  to  social 
dynamics,  to  the  study  of  the  forces  which  retard  and 
disturb  the  adjustment  of  actual  wages  and  interest  to 
the  ideal  standards.  This  is  promised  in  a  later  work 
on  lines  similar  to  the  present. 


THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE. 

"  The  Pageantry  of  Life."    By  Charles  Whibley.    London  : 
Heinemann.    1900.    ys.  6d. 

"  Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life," 

Mr.  Whibley  quotes  from  Milton,  in  definition  of  the  persons 
whom  he  sketches  for  us  in  this  book  :  Pepys,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  Beckford,  Bassompierre,  Saint-Simon,  Francis  Weston, 
the  Prince  de  Ligne,  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Disraeli.  His  Intro- 
duction runs  rapidly  through  the  dandies,  and  the  whole  book 
obtains  a  sort  of  unity  from  its  study  of  life  as  an  art,  through 
the  medium  of  those  whom  he  calls  artists  in  life.  Few  writers 
remember  how  important  it  is  to  have  a  central  motive,  even  in 
a  book  made  up  of  separate  essays  ;  few  have  the  patience  to 
work  long  enough  in  any  one  direction.  But  Mr.  Whibley  has 
adopted  an  attitude,  and  preserved  it.  He  writes,  indeed, 
without  much  more  than  a  negative  kind  of  conviction  ;  he 
sides  with  the  dandies  like  one  who  has  many  of  the 
same  enemies.  His  hard,  observing  shrewdness  is  not 
sympathy  ;  he  holds  himself  studiously  aloof,  even  from 
those  whom  he  praises,  with  a  certain  irony.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  is  not  a  humourist,  for  he  has  the  mind  of  one  ; 
only,  he  is  a  humourist  with  the  humour  left  out.  His 
vivid  dryness  is  an  intellectual  quality,  more  often  found  in 
French  than  in  English  literature  ;  it  gives  him  some  of  the 
impersonality  of  the  artist,  in  spile  of  the  fierce  prejudices 
which  he  now  and  then  allows  to  be  seen.  He  writes  with  a 
delicately  artificial  touch  on  style,  a  kind  of  mock  solemnity,  as 
in  this  description,  on  his  first  page,  of  the  artist  in  life  :  "  Life 
is  his  material,  enjoyment  his  medium,  and  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  his  single  masterpiece  he  may  employ  the  mani- 
fold resources  of  gaiety  and  splendour."  Admirably  written 
throughout,  the  book  is  without  imagination,  without 
beauty.  Mr.  Whibley  has  a  fine,  scholarly  sense  of  words, 
but  no  rhythm  ;  his  method  consists  in  emphasis  super- 
imposed on  ingenuity.  The  whole  thing  is  done  gal- 
lantly, and  as  if  for  a  wager.  Certainly,  the  wager  is 
won.  He  has  a  singular  skill  in  facts,  a  skill  rarely  found  in 
those  who  aim  at  writing  for  writing's  sake  ;  because  a  fact  is 
a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  turn  into  elegance  than  an 
impression.  And  so  his  book  is  full  of  stories,  stories  out  of 
life,  told  with  a  fine  nonchalance,  which  piques,  pleases, 
interests,  never  absorbs  us.  It  is  all  grimly  gay  and  bloodless  ; 
life,  taken  wittily  for  what  it  can  do  to  amuse  our  energies, 
passes  like  a  carnival,  and  we  do  not  even  sec  much  of  the 
trampled  flowers  and  shredded  paper  in  the  streets  next 
morning.  We  see  these  actors,  each  acting  before  a  mirror, 
triumphant,  and  leaving  the  memory  he  has  desired,  if  his  last 
thought  was  of  a  cravat,  the  last  movement  of  his  life  an 
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ironical  smile.  Desperately  heroic,  the  dandy  is  in  conflict, 
not  only  with  society,  as  he  supposes,  but  with  nature,  which 
he  disregards.  It  is  to  please  society  that  he  has  thrown 
away  his  heart  and  his  soul,  with  so  magnificent  an  air 
of  indifference  ;  practising  many  renunciations  for  the  sake 
of  an  attitude,  like  the  stupid  man  who  remains  gracefully 
silent.  The  type  of  the  egoist,  he  is  the  type  of  the 
martyr  egoist,  who  is  only  the  converse  of  the  ascetic  ; 
certainly  the  least  self-indulgent  of  men.  And,  if  he  is  the 
true  dandy,  he  is  condemned  always  to  prefer  the  shadow 
to  the  substance,  to  remain  superbly  outside  life,  as  the  ascetic 
does,  obtaining  the  same  influence  by  abnegation. 

But  Mr.  Whibley's  heroes  are  rarely  complete  dandies,  and 
they  are  so  much  the  more  attractive  men.  Of  one  who 
was  a  dandy,  but  more  than  a  dandy,  Disraeli,  he  says  very 
justly :  "  He  won  his  place  because  he  touched  English 
politics  with  the  finger  of  romance."  He  indicates  acutely 
the  real  weakness  of  Saint-Simon's  "  Memoirs,"  when  he 
notes  :  "  A  crowd  of  courtiers,  dressed  you  know  not  how, 
wanders  about  in  a  palace  built  of  you  know  not  what."  At 
times  his  persistent  emphasis  leads  him  astray,  as  when  he 
declares,  on  the  strength  of  a  single  phrase,  that  the  Prince 
de  Ligne  "hated"  Casanova,  whom  on  the  contrary  he  de- 
scribed, in  the  passage  from  which  that  phrase  is  quoted,  as 
"un  homme  rare,  precieux  a  rencontrer,  digne  mcme  de  con- 
sideration et  de  beaucoup  d'amitie  de  la  part  du  trcs-petit 
nombre  de  personnes  qui  trouvent  grace  devant  lui."  The 
study  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  is  interesting  as  a  sustained 
piece  of  banter  :  it  is  not  the  whole  man,  but  it  is  a  brilliant 
portrait  of  an  aspect.  The  Saint-Simon  is  done  with  unusual 
seriousness  ;  admirable  in  its  analysis  of  his  character,  it  just 
fails  to  flash  convincingly  upon  us  the  full  sense  of  his  genius. 
The  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  hardly  brings  before  us  the  almost 
Sadie  side  of  that  Catholic  perversity  which  was  after  all  what 
was  most  characteristic  in  the  author  of  "  Les  Diaboliques." 
But  every  essay  is  worth  reading,  and  the  book  is  really  a  book, 
individual,  unusual,  scholarly,  and  alive. 


BUDDHIST  PHILOSOPHY. 

Oriental  Translation  Fund.  New  Series.  "A  Buddhist 
Manual  of  Psychological  Ethics  of  the  Fourth  Century 
B.C."  Translated  from  the  Pali,  with  Introductory  Essay 
and  Notes.  By  Caroline  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids.  London  : 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.    1900.  10s. 

THERE  is  something  approaching  to  "bad  form"  in  the 
indulgent  smile  with  which  critics  approve  the  scientific 
work  of  a  woman.  After  all,  it  is  no  new  thing.  The  learned 
slave-girl  Tawaddud  (not  to  go  back  so  far  as  Sappho)  not  only 
captivated  all  who  saw  her  by  her  beauty  and  her  smile,  but 
according  to  her  own  account — amply  substantiated  on  proof — 
was  "  versed  in  syntax  and  poetry  and  jurisprudence  and 
exegesis  and  philosophy,  and  skilled  in  music  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  Ordinances,  and  in  arithmetic  and  geodesy 
and  geometry  and  the  fables  of  the  ancients,"  and  a  few  other 
branches  of  useful  knowledge.  If  women  do  not  commonly 
imitate  Tawaddud,  it  is  because  they  have  more  important 
business  to  attend  to.  And  if  but  few  women  have  attained 
eminence  in  the  profounder  sciences,  something  must  be  allowed 
for  taste  in  such  matters  ;  and  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  the 
number  of  male  geniuses  who  delight  in  psychology  is  not 
overwhelming.  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  is  one  of  the  exceptions  ;  a 
woman  who  revels  in  deep  waters.  We  are  free  to  confess 
that,  but  for  her  skilful  guidance,  we  should  never  have  got 
through  the  "  Buddhist  Manual  of  Psychological  Ethics"  which 
she  has  translated  for  the  first  time  from  the  original  Pali. 
Indeed,  even  with  the  help  of  her  valuable  introduction,  it  is 
only  a  persevering  and  energetic  man  who  will  safely  arrive  at 
the  Appendix.  It  is  perhaps  the  catechetical  form  of  the 
"  Dhamma  Sangani "  that  is  so  discouraging,  and  the  frequent 
repetition  of  formulas,  like  a  Wagnerian  Leitmotiv  gone  mad, 
that  wearies  even  the  elect.  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  has  done  her 
utmost  to  "lighten  the  tedium  of  the  reader,"  e.g.  in  Chap.  III., 
on  the  "  Categories  of  Form  under  Triple  Aspects,"  by  grouping 
the  triplets  and  curtailing  the  concluding  affirmation — a  sort  of 
drone  bass  in  merciless  monotone  ;  but  even  so,  there  is  much 
to  make  the  most  diligent  yawn. 

Nevertheless  the  treatise  is  well  worth  mastering  by  students 
of  the  history  of  ethics,  especially  of  its  psychological  basis. 
The  Buddhists  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  were 
apparently  more  advanced  than  their  contemporary  Aristotle  in 
their  treatment  of  the  psychology  of  ethics.  Their  standpoint 
was  "as  thoroughgoing  in  its  perceptual  basis  as  Berkeley's. 
It  was  not  solipsism  any  more  than  Berkeley's  immaterialism 
was  solipsistic.  It  postulated  other  percipients,  as  Berkeley 
did,  not  a  divine  source  or  cause  of  percepts,  but  the  implicit 
monism  of  early  thought  veiled  by  a  deliberate  agnosticism. 
And  just  as  Berkeley,  approaching  philosophical  questions 
through  psychology,  '  was  the  first  man  to  begin  a  perfectly 
scientific  doctrine  of  sense-perception  as  a  psychologist' (as 
Croom  Robertson  put  it),  so  Buddh  ism,  from  a  quite  early 
stage  of  its  development,  set  itself  to  analyze  and  classify 
mental  processes  with  remarkable  insight  and  sagacity.  And 


on  the  results  of  that  psychological  analysis  it  sought  to  base  the 
whole  rationale  of  its  practical  doctrine  and  discipline.  From 
studying  the  processes  of  attention  and  the  nature  of  sensation, 
the  range  and  deptli  of  feeling  and  the  plasticity  of  the  will  in 
desire  and  in  control,  it  organized  its  system  of  personal  self- 
culture." 

Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  writes  of  course  for  philosophical  students, 
and  uses  technical  terms.  Considering  however  the  great 
attraction  of  Buddhist  ideas  for  educated  people  who  are  not 
trained  in  psychology — there  are  said  to  be  20,000  Buddhists 
in  Paris  and  they  cannot  all  be  psychologists — we  think  she 
might  have  added  a  popular  resume  of  the  main  points  of  the 
system  in  language  understood  by  ordinary  folk.  And  even 
philosophers  will  possibly  shy  at  the  numerous  Indian  technical 
terms  employed,  though,  to  be  fair,  they  are  scrupulously 
translated  on  their  first  occurrence.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  this  masterly  introduction  is  a  genuine  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  psychology  and  ethics.  Mrs.  Rhys 
Davids  considers  that  the  Buddhist  was  a  hedonist,  rather 
than  a  euda:monist,  and  that  his  morality  was  dependent,  or 
as  we  term  it  utilitarian.  To  us  moderns  it  must  seem  a 
strange  contradiction  that,  while  "pleasurable  feeling"  (from  the 
evolutionist  point  of  view)  must  mean  the  increase  of  life  both 
"  intensive  and  extensive,"  yet  to  the  hedonistic  Buddhist, 
whose  spring  of  moral  action  was  found  in  the  avoidance  of 
pain  and  the  search  after  pleasurable  feeling,  the  last  phase, 
the  "dissolution  of  the  conditions  of  renewed  existence,"  was  a 
happy  event.  The  editor  admits  that  in  respect  to  the  desir- 
ability of  life  taken  quantitatively  the  early  Buddhists  were 
frankly  pessimistic;  "but  if  we  take  life  of  a  certain  quality 
where  selective  economy,  making  for  a  certain  object,  cuts  off 
some  lines  of  growth  but  forces  others  on — then  Buddhism,  so 
far  from  '  negating  the  will  to  live '  that  kind  of  life,  pronounced 
it  fair  and  lovely  beyond  all  non-being,  beyond  all  after-being. 
I  f  final  death,  as  it  believed,  followed  inevitably  on  the  fullest 
fruition  of  it,  it  was  not  this  that  made  such  life  desirable. 
Final  dissolution  was  accepted  as  welcome,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  a  corollary,  so  to  speak,  of  the  solved  problem  of 
emancipation.  It  merely  signified  that  unhealthy  moral  con- 
ditions had  wholly  passed  away." 

The  production  of  this  important  work,  hitherto  undeservedly 
buried  in  its  original  tongue,  is  very  creditable  to  the  New 
Oriental  Translation  Fund,  which  owes  so  much  to  Mr.  F.  F. 
Arbuthnot  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  not  neglect  the  historical  side,  begun  in  its 
version  of  Mirkhond.  We  should  like  to  see  that  translation 
finished  ;  but  far  more  to  see  a  scholarly  English  translation  of 
Tabari.  Meanwhile  it  is  good  news  that  Professor  Denison 
Ross  is  preparing  a  "  History  of  the  Seljuks  "  for  the  Fund. 


IN   USUM  SCHOLARUM. 
"  Grammaire    Francaise."     By  W.   G.    Hartog.     London  : 

Black.    1  goo.    is.  net. 
"  Une  Joyeuse  Nichee."    By  Mme.  E.  de  Pressense.    Edited  by 

S.  Alge.    London  :  Dent.    1900.    3J.  bd. 

THESE  two  books  are  both  examples  of  the  application  of  the 
New  Methode  to  the  teaching  of  modern  language.  Their 
authors  are  equally  decided  in  favour  of  oral  teaching  and  of 
making  the  reading  book  the  centre  of  all  instruction.  Mr. 
Hartog,  however,  appears  to  go  further  than  Mr.  Alge  in  insist- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  a  complete  system  the 
grammar  already  learnt  inductively  from  the  reading  book  and 
filling  up  the  blanks  in  those  rules  which  do  not  happen  to 
find  exemplification  in  what  the  pupil  has  read.  Mr.  Alge's 
book  seems  to  be  a  refurbished  edition  of  an  earlier  publication 
brought  up  to  date.  In  its  present  form  it  should  prove  useful 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher. 

"  History  of  the  British  Empire."    By  C.  E.  Green.    London  : 

Dent.    1900.    3.r.  6d.  net. 
"  The  Growth  of  the  Empire."    By  A.  W.  Jose.    Sydney  : 

Angus  &  Robertson.    Second  Edition.  1900. 

It  is  gradually  being  recognised  that  the  imperialistic 
problem  is  the  chief  problem  of  our  time  and  all  other  problems 
whether  foreign  or  domestic  are  assuming  shape  and  colour 
from  this  new  conception  of  a  greater  Britain.  Mr.  C.  E.  Green 
has  indeed  taken  time  by  the  forelock  in  compiling  a  history  ot 
the  Empire  for  the  use  of  schools,  for  the  school  is  often  the  last 
place  in  the  world  into  which  new  doctrines  penetrate.  To 
reduce  his  subject  to  reasonable  limits  he  has  judiciously  cur- 
tailed the  long  beadroll  of  battles  and  sieges  and  has  devoted 
the  space  thus  gained  to  literary  and  industrial  history,  topics 
which  though  among  the  more  important  factors  of  national  life 
are  too  often  slurred  over  in  school  histories.  We  would  sug- 
gest however  that  the  chapter  on  English  trade  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  should  be  labelled  "in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,"  as  it  is  even  more  concerned  with  the  latter  than 
the  former  century.  A  good  word  must  be  said  for  the  illustra- 
tions, which  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  Mr.  Jose's  ad- 
mirable sketch  is  not  primarily  intended  for  schools,  but  as  a 
handbook  to  the  history  of  Greater  Britain  it  would  serve 
school  purposes  as  well  as  those  of  the  general  reader. 
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"  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry."  Second  Stage.  (Vol.  II.) 
By  R.  A.  Gregory  and  A.  V.  Simmons.  London  :  Mac- 
millan.  1900.  is,  6d. 
The  authors  now  issue  the  second  of  three  instalments  of 
their  well-considered  course  in  elementary  science.  The  same 
good  points  are  to  be  found  as  in  the  first :  ample  experiments, 
careful  explanation  and  suggestive  questions.  The  illustra- 
tions in  this  part  are  remarkably  good  on  the  whole.  We 
should  like  to  know  how  the  book  is  most  used  in  the  con- 
tinuation schools  ;  for  practical  lessons  or  for  the  text-book 
explanation,  which  is  sandwiched  in,  in  a  perhaps  vain  attempt 
to  please  everybody.  There  are  few  faults  to  be  found  with  the 
subject  matter,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  pupils  are  not  shown  the 
distinction  between  "singing"  and  "boiling"  on  page  14; 
clearness  on  this  point  would  often  prevent  a  slight  domestic 
upset.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  is  somewhat  lightly  introduced 
to  the  beginner  in  the  lesson  on  the  dampness  of  air,  in  which, 
also,  no  hint  is  given  of  the  effect  of  change  of  temperature 
on  the  saturation  point. 

"  The  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  for  Use  in  Schools 
and  Colleges."  By  W.  A.  Shenstone.  London  :  Arnold. 
1900.    4  j.  6d. 

Mr.  Shenstone's  long  experience  as  a  teacher  has  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  turning  out  a  book  that  students  and  teachers 
will  alike  find  helpful.  The  experiments  are  numerous,  nor  are 
historical  references  lacking,  while  there  is  a  goodly  collection 
of  problems  at  the  end.  The  elementary  quantitative  studies 
seem  well  worth  trying  with  young  students.  We  are  afraid 
however  he  has  rather  fallen  between  two  stools  in  attempting 
to  cater  for  the  beginner  and  the  advanced  student.  In  fact  it 
would  perhaps  be  wise  to  cut  out  most  of  Part  I.  The  rest 
would  need  but  little  redistribution  and  the  book  would  then 
serve  as  an  admirable  manual  for  higher  classes.  It  really 
does  seem  time  that  the  writer  of  a  chemical  treatise  for 
advanced  students  should  be  allowed  to  assume  some  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  physics.  As  it  stands  the  book  seems 
admirably  fitted  for  the  present  syllabus  of  chemistry  for  the 
London  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Everyone  will  welcome  a  book 
with  this  range,  although  Mr.  Shenstone  wisely  refrains  from 
suggesting  that  it  follows  so  cramping  a  model  as  an  examination 
syllabus. 

"  Chemistry  an  Exact  Mechanical  Philosophy."  By  Fred.  G. 
Edwards.  London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill.  1900.  y.  6d. 
Mr.  Edwards  has  devoted  himself  to  the  familiar  problem  of 
constructing  models  of  atoms  in  space,  supposed  to  be  of  a 
single  primordial  material.  The  half-hydrogen  atom  is  his 
unit  and  is  assumed  to  be  a  tetrahedron.  He  photographs,  on 
a  sadly  small  scale,  the  models  he  has  patented,  and  shows 
a  good  grasp  of  the  solid  geometry  which,  however,  he  is 
not  so  good  in  imparting  to  other  people.  We  imagined 
from  half  a  hydrogen  atom  being  taken  as  unit  that  he  was 
about  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  atom  weight  of  chlorine 
being  35-5  by  the  customary  device,  but  he  finds  35  quite  accu- 
rate enough  for  chlorine.  In  fact  all  his  atomic  weights  are 
given  as  round  numbers  without  excuse  or  comment.  As  an 
attempt  at  establishing  a  new  theory  the  book  may  be  judged 
by  its  manner.  A  point  in  the  "  existing  molecular  theory " 
which  Mr.  Edwards  cannot  explain  proves  it  to  be  "  untenable." 
His  own  theory  apparently  has  no  flaws  and  presents  no  diffi- 
culties. He  refers  to  it  in  the  preface  as  a  "fitting  climax  to 
the  discoveries,"  &c.  This  is  emphatically  not  the  scientific 
spirit  which  has  given  birth  to  the  discoveries  of  the  century 
and  while  that  true  spirit  is  lacking,  our  author's  ingenuity  and 
artifice  in  manipulating  tetrahedra  will  be  wasted. 


HUMAN   AND  DIVINE. 

"  The  Divine  Pedigree  of  Man."    By  Thomas  Jay  Hudson. 
London  :  Putnam's.    1900.  6s. 

THE  author  defines  the  purpose  of  this  volume  as  that  of 
"outlining  a  scientific  basis  of  Christian  theism  :"  and  he 
claims  to  frame  his  argument  on  scientific  lines  "  avoiding 
speculative  philosophy,  and  adhering  strictly  to  the  inductive 
method  of  investigation."  He  explains  that  "  much  of  the 
matter  has  been  taken  from  his  lectures  and  essays,"  a  circum- 
stance which  may,  perhaps,  go  some  way  to  account  for  the 
tone  of  plusquam-pedantic  dogmatism  which  not  rarely  moves 
the  reader's  resentment.  We  all  know  the  infallibility  of  the 
scientific  lecturer  protected  from  exposure  by  the  appalling 
jargon  in  which  he  expresses  himself,  and  the  fearful  ignorance 
of  his  audience.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  first  treats  of  "evolution  and  psychology,"  the  last  of 
"  psychology  and  Christian  theism."  The  author  seems  to 
know  what  he  writes  about,  but  one  strange  blunder  arrested 
our  notice.  "  No  Protestant " — we  read  on  p.  58 — "  would 
willingly  consent  to  the  elimination  of  the  Newtonian  theorem 
from  the  world's  stock  of  science,  although  Martin  Luther 
denounced  the  author  of  the  '  Principia '  because  his  theory  of 
gravity  'look  the  universe  out  of  the  hands  of  God  and  placed 
it  in  the  custody  of  a  law.'"  It  needs  but  to  point  out  that 
Luther  died  in  1546,  and  Isaac  Newton  was  born  in  1642. 


"  Man  and  the  Spiritual  World  as  disclosed  by  the  Bible."  By 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Chambers.  London  :  Charles  Taylor. 
1900.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Of  all  the  questions  which  engage  human  attention  none  are 
more  intrinsically  important  and  none  are  found  more  interest- 
ing than  those  which  concern  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man. 
Scientific  and  quasi-scientific  discussions  of  human  origins  are 
only  rivalled  in  popularity  by  spiritualistic  and  eschatological 
speculations.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Chambers,  Vicar  of  Brocken- 
hurst,  has  set  himself  the  task  of  grafting  on  to  traditional 
Christian  belief  the  mingled  mass  of  modern  Spiritualism.  He 
is  effective  when  he  attacks  the  narrow  Protestantism  of  the 
Nonconformists,  and  repudiates  the  intolerable  Calvinism  which 
still  forms  the  theology  of  the  lower  middle  classes  ;  but  when 
he  dilates  on  "  clairvoyance  "  and  "  clairaudience,"  and  rehearses 
at  immense  length  a  wonderful  conversation  with  a  deceased 
Hindustani  gentleman,  who  considerately  addressed  him  in 
English,  pronounced  with  a  foreign  accent  through  the  medium 
of  a  stupid  youth,  who  dropped  his  aspirates  but  gabbled 
Hindustani  in  a  trance,  though  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  the 
language  when  in  his  right  mind,  we  grow  sceptical  and  a  little 
impatient.  We  willingly  admit  that  little  is  really  known,  and 
much  may  be  discovered  of  the  mysterious  phenomena  which 
attend  and  follow  death  :  we  repudiate  for  ourselves  the  scorn- 
ful agnosticism  which  simply  sweeps  aside  as  unworthy  of 
consideration  the  mass  of  testimony  collected  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  :  but  we  are  compelled  to  point  out  that 
the  advocacy  of  Spiritualism  is  so  compromised  by  degrading 
credulity  on  the  one  hand  and  gross  fraud  on  the  other  that  a 
self-respecting  man  will  not  lightly  surrender  an  attitude  of 
critical  reserve.  We  notice  that  the  "  companion  work  "  of  the 
volume  before  us  has  reached  its  fifty-fourth  thousand  :  we 
doubt  not  that  "  Man  and  the  Spiritual  World "  is  equally 
deserving  of  an  immense  circulation.  The  treatment  of  the 
Bible  throughout  is  of  course  wholly  uncritical. 

"The  International  Handbooks  to  the  New  Testament," 
edited  by  Dr.  Orello  Cone  and  published  by  the  Knicker- 
bocker Press  (New  York.  1900.  ys.  6d.  each)  set  forth  in  a 
clear,  well-arranged  form  the  "  advanced  critical "  attitude  ot 
mind  towards  the  sacred  literature.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  this  attitude  is  most  aggressive  and  offensive  to  tradi- 
tional piety  when  it  is  shown  in  connexion  with  the  central 
verities  of  the  faith  of  Christendom.  Dr.  George  Lovell  Cary's 
treatment  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
series  is  painful  reading.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  writer 
uniformly  adopts  the  naturalistic  view  of  the  Evangelical  narra- 
tive, but  he  states  it  with  ruthless  crudity,  and  seems  quite 
unconscious  of  the  momentous  issues  at  stake  in  the  confident 
decisions  he  pronounces.  The  attempt  to  exclude  the  super- 
natural element  from  the  record  of  the  Life  of  Christ  has  been 
made  from  the  days  of  Celsus,  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to 
be  made  :  but  the  failure  is  as  perennial  as  the  attempt. 
Honestly  treated,  and  justly  considered  in  relation  to  all  the 
relevant  facts,  that  Life  is  found  to  defy  the  analysis  of  the  critic. 
We  cannot  here  criticise  at  length  Dr.  Cary's  book.  On  almost 
every  page  we  have  found  cause  to  marvel  at  the  temerity  of 
his  judgments,  the  flimsiness  of  his  reasoning,  the  arbitrariness 
of  his  method,  and  the  irreverence  of  his  tone.  We  trust  this 
volume  is  not  representative  of  American  theology.  Certainly 
the  bad  qualities  we  have  mentioned  are  common  to  the  11  popu- 
lar" critics  of  Christian  literature  in  all  countries,  and  to  this 
extent  we  recognise  the  fitness  of  such  work  in  a  series  of  inter- 
national handbooks.  Dr.  Drummond  treats  of  "The  Epistles 
of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Romans  and  Philippians  "  in  the  second  volume  of  the  series. 
The  epistles  are  named  in  order  of  composition,  and  pre- 
sumably selected  as  constituting  the  sole  genuine  works  of  the 
Apostle.  The  attempt  to  cover  so  much  ground  in  so  little 
space  necessarily  involves  thinness  of  treatment,  and  the 
shirking  of  many  important  questions  :  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
work  is  well  done  :  and  we  can  recommend  it  to  those  who 
desire  a  short,  straightforward  statement  of  the  rationalistic 
position.  Both  volumes  suffer  much  from  the  absence  of  the 
text  and  the  paucity  of  references  :  it  is  annoying  to  be  com- 
pelled to  look  up  passages  in  one's  New  Testament  at  every 
turn  :  it  is  still  more  annoying  to  be  left  ignorant  of  the 
authority  on  which  statements,  often  of  no  mean  interest  and 
importance,  are  made.  No  doubt  the  inexorable  limits  of  space 
may  be  pleaded,  but  that  plea  is  really  the  condemnation  of 
small  "  handbooks  "  on  great  subjects. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  OLD  WALES  AND  OTHERS. 

"The    Whistling    Maid."      By    Ernest    Rhys.  London: 
Hutchinson.    1900.  6s, 

"Alone  I  go  a-hunting,  when  all  their  hunting 's  done, 
To  follow  Kens'  daughter  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Sun." 

THIS  song  of  its  hero  gives  the  keynote  to  this  graceful 
romance.  It  is  a  following  for  many  a  mile  of  a  golden - 
haired  maid  of  old  Wales,  Luned  of  Rhos,  as  she  blows  her 
silver  pipe  and  rides  her  chestnut  Arab  beneath  the  oak  trees 
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and  along  the  grassy  lanes  of  the  pastoral  Towy  of  the  knightly 
years.  And  as  we  follow  her  the  middle  age  is  "  glorious  on 
earth  again."  For  there  is  the  witchwoman  to  speed  our 
heroine  on  the  way  and  we  tremble  as  she  speaks,  lest  she 
shall  turn  herself  into  a  black  hare  before  our  eyes.  There  is  the 
diviner  of  the  black  art,  with  the  drugs,  scales,  porcelain  pans, 
mortars,  and  such-like  uncanny  paraphernalia,  who  keeps  our 
heroine  prisoner  in  the  haunted  isle  and  makes  us  dream 
of  him  at  night.  And  there  is  the  harper  in  the  yellow 
satin  surcoat  to  do  the  luckless  demoiselle  a  good  turn  and 
to  lull  us  with  sweet  minstrelsy.  And  there  is  the  flaming 
castle  and  the  crash  of  mounted  men  in  the  stream  and 
the  fight  with  swords  in  the  walled  town,  and  escapes 
and  pursuits  and  rescues  without  number.  And  for 
repose  there  is  the  cool  pleasantness  of  the  lonely  cloister, 
whence  comes  the  gentle  sister,  warned  of  the  approach  by  the 
seagulls  in  the  pwlls  in  the  garden's  close,  to  murmur  "  Pax  " 
"  Croesaw  "  (the  Welsh  for  welcome)  and  no  word  more  to  the 
weary  hunted  maid.  It  is  in  truth  a  graceful  romance,  all  the 
more  graceful  for  that  its  scene  is  the  valley  land  cf  South 
Wales,  which  the  romancer  of  to-day  so  rarely  enters.  And 
the  book  is  more  than  a  romance.  Beneath  the  poesy  of  the 
forest  idyl  there  throbs  the  undertone  of  a  nation's  agony. 
Wales  the  green  land  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  saw  lies  under 
the  heel  of  the  Norman  tyrants.  The  princes  are  gone  and  only 
the  women  and  priests  are  faithful  to  the  old  country.  "  Give 
us  swords  "  cries  the  Archdeacon.  Alas,  he  cries  and  plots  in 
vain.  A  golden  chance  dawns  for  Welsh  freedom  when 
Mortimer  flies  at  the  Despencers'  throats.  But  the  old  Welsh 
chief  is  drinking  hot  metheglin  and  the  young  chief  is  warbling 
love  idylls,  and  so  the  chance  goes  by,  the  Archdeacon  weeps 
and  the  land  is  betrayed.  This  over-true  and  over-gloomy 
picture  of  Keltic  weakness  and  treachery  is  yet  relieved  by  the 
portrait  of  one  gentle  perfect  knight,  Sir  Philip  of  Kemys. 
He  is  a  knight  of  France,  and  he  strikes  on  the  Norman 
side.    Verily  our  author  has  not  sacrificed  truth  to  patriotism. 

"  The  Worldlings."    By  Leonard  Merrick.    London  :  Murray. 
1900.  6s. 

"The  Worldlings,"  which  tells  the  story  of  an  adventurer 
who  leaves  the  diamond  fields  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  dead 
son  of  a  baronet,  shows  how  much  may  be  made  of  a  trite 
subject  by  real  literary  art.  It  might  be  supposed  that  all  the 
dramatic  interest  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  career  has  been  ex- 
hausted long  ago  by  novels  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins' 
"  New  Magdalen,"  but  Mr.  Merrick's  rare  gifts  of  social  realism 
and  moral  insight  convert  conventionalities  into  fascinations 
and  extract  from  vulgar  villainy  materials  for  the  development 
of  a  strong  character  and  a  subtle  conscience.  The  truthfulness 
and  fineness  of  his  talent  have  never  been  more  powerfully 
displayed. 

"  The  Cross  Triumphant."  By  Florence  Morse  Kingsley. 
London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1900.  2s-  6d. 
This  is  a  really  picturesque  and  well-realised  study  of  Jeru- 
salem just  before  its  fall.  The  young  Nazarite  who  finally 
becomes  a  Christian  is  a  human,  sympathetic  sort  of  person, 
and  not  the  usual  sanctimonious  moral-pointing  creation. 
Another  fault  the  book  has  avoided.  There  are  no  jarring 
words  put  into  venerated  mouths.  Berenice  has  some  liberties 
taken  with  her  reputation,  it  is  true  :  but  it  had  not  much  to 
lose.  The  description  of  the  final  fall  of  the  walls  under  the 
terrible  battering-rams  is  a  strong  bit  of  work.  Miss  Morse 
Kingsley  has  imagination  :  and  she  leaves  the  impression  of 
being  careful  as  to  facts. 

"  The  Blessing  of  Esau."  By  Frank  Savile.  London  :  Sampson 
Low.  1 900.  6s. 
If  this  romance  of  the  Marchlands  does  not  appeal  to  those 
who  like  to  take  their  enjoyment  tranquilly  it  assuredly  will  to 
those  who  love  adventure  and  excitement.  There  is  a  tradition 
in  Illuria  that  the  prince  should  marry  a  daughter  of  Islam. 
Prince  Otho  secretly  marries  the  heiress  to  the  Polish  throne, 
and  his  advisers,  when  the  secret  is  divulged  to  them,  persuade 
him  to  conceal  from  his  suzerain,  the  Sultan,  the  marriage  and 
birth  of  a  son,  and  so  deny  to  his  son  his  birthright.  To  this 
birthright  the  Esau  of  the  story  comes  through  a  succession  of 
adventures,  surviving  duels  and  battles,  though  he  does  not 
escape  unscathed  by  love. 

"Mother-Sister."  By  Edwin  Pugh.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
1900.  6s. 

There  is  much  which  is  unpleasantly  sordid  in  this  well-told 
story  of  slum  life  and  its  viciously  inclined  characters  ;  a  story 
which  would  not  have  suffered  by  the  omission  of  some  dramatic 
embellishments.  Whilst  Dan  Marmory,  a  betting  man's  bully, 
is  undergoing  six  months'  hard  labour,  his  daughter  Macldie, 
aged  fifteen,  mothers  the  degraded  family  and  tries  to  keep  the 
home  together.  Mr.  Pugh  has  invested  Maddie  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  is  generally  to  be  found  only  amongst 
people  of  considerably  more  mature  years.  As  one  of  her 
associates  says,  she  is  "a  fair  marvel:"  but  her  impulses 
towards  good  are  the  relieving  feature  of  the  story. 


"  A  Sugar  Princess."  By  Albert  Ross.  London:  Chatto  and 
Windus.  1900.  3J.  6d. 
This  might  have  been  an  interesting  story  if  it  had  been  told 
differently.  Mr.  Ross  opens  with  a  stimulating  idea  and  makes 
some  attempt  to  work  it  out,  but  its  charm  is  lost  in  a  waste  of 
irrelevant  incident  and  tiresome  description.  His  geographical 
and  ethnological  sketches  might  gratify  an  intelligent  child  in  a 
Board  school,  but  his  social  scenes  will  commend  themselves 
only  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  American  traders. 

"The  Devil's  Half  Acre."     By  "Alien."     London:  Unwin. 
1900.  6s. 

Such  a  title  as  the  "  Devil's  Half  Acre  "  will  probably  attract 
a  very  different  class  of  readers  from  those  who  would  really 
appreciate  this  story.  And,  indeed,  there  is  much  to  appreciate. 
The  little  heroine  Rose  and  the  old  Scotchman  she  marries 
are  excellent  character- studies,  and  the  old  clergyman  and  his 
servant  are,  though  less  original,  genuine  and  interesting.  The 
style  is  admirable. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Social  and  Imperial  Life  of  Britain  : — Vol.  I.  :  War  and 
Empire."  By  Kenelm  D.  Cotes.  London  :  Grant 
Richards.  1900.  ys.  6d.  net. 
The  vague  magniloquence  of  the  title  of  this  book  of  649 
pages  which  is  the  first  of  we  are  not  informed  how  many 
volumes,  is  only  surpassed  by  the  amorphous  mass  of  writing  in 
the  book  itself.  We  gather  that  Mr.  Cotes  thinks  at  least 
four  more  volumes  of  the  same  size  are  possible  for  a  r6ugh 
sketch  of  his  subject.  Why  he  limits  himself  to  four  we 
cannot  tell  ;  he  might  just  as  well  fill  twenty-four,  or  forty-four, 
while  he  is  about  it.  If  there  ever  was  a  book  infinitely  easier 
to  write  than  to  read  we  should  be  surprised  to  come  across  it. 
Mr.  Cotes  at  some  period  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  startled 
by  meeting  with  the  remark  that  all  history  has  been  written  on 
the  principles  of  the  "  drum  and  trumpet "  school  to  the  neglect 
of  other  more  important  aspects  of  national  life.  With  a  laud- 
able desire  to  widen  his  own  knowledge  it  would  seem  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  omnivorous  reading,  and  copied  out  long 
extracts  from  classical  authors,  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles,  ancient 
laws,  old  ballads,  political  speeches  down  to  1897,  and  news- 
paper extracts  relating  to  events  as  recent  as  General  Gatacre's 
recall  from  South  Africa,  and  has  now  had  them  printed  in  very 
good  type  and  on  very  good  paper,  and  has  then  left  the  results 
for  the  reader  to  flounder  in  and  out  of  as  best  he  may. 
What  Mr.  Cotes  is  driving  at  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 
We  do  not  complain  that  we  cannot  follow  the  argument 
because  there  is  none.  The  book  simply  runs  over  with  facts 
but  what  they  tend  to  we  cannot  discover.  No  doubt  they  are 
facts  (he  has  plenty  of  authorities)  but  they  are  not  used  to 
prove  or  illustrate  anything  but  the  most  commonplace  truisms. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  the  sufferings  of  war  for  example  amply 
supported  by  quotations  ;  why  we  do  not  know  any  more  than 
we  know  why  Mr.  Cotes  thinks  it  necessary  to  prove  by  quota- 
tions that  there  were  castles  in  France  and  England  in  William 
the  Conqueror's  day,  or  to  make  it  abundantly  plain  that  once 
upon  a  time  fighting  men  wore  armour  and  had  no  guns,  or 
that  commerce  helps  war  and  war  commerce,  or  that  kings 
have  often  failed  because  they  had  no  money,  or  that  nations 
will  fight  as  long  as  they  are  prosperous  and  have  not  lost  their 
manhood,  or  the  thousand  and  one  elementary  propositions 
under  which  Mr.  Cotes'  pages  groan  and  with  them  the  reader. 
If  only  Mr.  Cotes  had  an  ingenious  theory,  even  though  it  were 
all  wrong,  we  would  not  mind  ;  if  he  had  any  stimulating  ideas 
we  could  excuse  the  prolixity  of  his  comments  ;  if  he  could 
write  we  would  apologise  for  the  irrelevance  of  his  facts  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  interesting  of  Mr.  Cotes'  own  in  the  book 
except  the  "Contents"  at  the  beginning  which  were  without 
doubt  originally  the  jottings  of  his  daily  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  of  books. 

"A  Review  of  Irish  History  in  Relation  to  the  Social  Develop- 
ment of  Ireland."  By  John  Patrick  Gannon.  London  : 
Unwin.  1900.  6s. 
There  are  many  short  "  histories  "  of  Ireland,  but  we  know  of 
none  that  is  satisfactory.  Some  written  for  the  American 
public  are  rabidly  dishonest.  Others  bear  the  stamp  of  detach- 
ment as  a  disfiguring  brand.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  impartial, 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  history  of  a  country  and 
a  monograph  on  coleoptera.  Irish  history  is  so  violently 
dramatic  that  the  essayists  in  this  field  are  usually  either 
hysterical  exponents  of  "  causes,"  or  industrious  collectors 
of  anecdotes.  Few  of  them  attempt  to  see  the  story  sub  specie 
;cternitatis.  In  this  modest  volume,  however,  Mr.  Gannon  has 
achieved  a  very  great  success.  It  is  not  meant  as  a  text-book  : 
he  assumes  some  knowledge  of  the  main  facts,  and  he  is 
not  careful  to  collate  descriptions  of  massacres.  His  aim 
is  to  consider  the  national  history  dispassionately,  to 
trace  the  effects  of  the  various  influences  that  have  touched  (or 
devastated)  Ireland,  and — most  needed  work  of  all  though  it  be 
a  commonplace — to  view  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past. 
The  Keltic  tribal  system,  the  Danish  settlements,  the  Norman 
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Conquest,  the  plantations,  the  religious  wars,  the  period  of  what 
he  very  justly  terms  "  colonial  "  autonomy,  the  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, the  rise  of  the  masses,  all  these  he  traces  with  care  and 
with  sound  judgment.  He  is  neither  anti-English  nor  anti-Irish. 
Mr.  Gannon  does  not  pretend  to  original  research,  but  there 
have  been  many  to  search  and  few  to  utilise  their  discoveries. 
He  has  his  point  of  view  :  he  says  with  complete  truth  that 
"  the  modern  spirit  of  social  unrest  has  come  in  to  reinforce  the 
old  tribal  contempt  of  labour,  while  it  has  sapped  the  Keltic 
feeling  of  personal  loyalty  which  the  servant  formerly  showed 
to  his  master.  The  success  of  popular  agitation  has  filled 
the  peasantry  with  vague  hopes,  and  diverted  many  of  them 
from  leading  quiet  self-reliant  lives."  This  needed  to  be  said, 
for  hardly  anyone  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  has  the  wit  to  see 
that  the  redress  of  abuses  by  dishonest  legislation  forced  on  by 
criminal  conspiracies  has  lowered  the  standard  of  morals 
among  the  people  more  than  it  has  increased  their  material 
prosperity. 

"  English  Drama  for   School  and  College."     By  J.  Logie 
Robertson.    Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.    1900.    2s.  6d. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  a  completely  futile  one.  Selecting 
scenes  from  the  dramatists  torn  from  their  context  and  thus 
robbed  of  their  associations  is  not  to  offer  "  a  more  comprehensive 
range  for  the  study  of  drama  in  the  school  curriculum  than  at 
present  obtains."  To  study  such  fragments  and  snippets  seems 
to  us  of  no  value  in  cultivating  a  literary  taste.  They  do  not 
furnish  the  means  of  appreciating  difference  of  style  ;  they  are 
not  educative  in  any  sense.  Mr.  Robertson  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  study  of  the  English  drama  in  schools  has  been  too 
long  confined  to  a  few  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Would  it 
be  to  study  Shakespeare  if  a  scholar  read  nothing  but  the 
fragments  from  the  three  plays  given  in  this  book  ?  If  the  old 
plays  are  not  suitable  for  schools  it  is  no  use  chopping  them  up 
as  they  are  here.  If  they  are  Mr.  Robertson  would  do  a  useful 
work  in  editing  some  of  them  with  such  useful  short  explanatory 
notes  as  he  supplies  to  these  scenes.  It  is  not  that  Mr. 
Robertson  has  not  done  his  task  well,  but  he  has  been  misled 
by  the  success  of  his  other  prose  and  verse  selections  to  go  a 
step  further  than  the  method  can  be  successfully  employed. 

"  Days  in  Galilee  and  Scenes  in  Judaea."    By  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Boddy.    London  :  Gay  and  Bird.  1900. 

Mr.  Boddy's  latest  volume  is  an  unpretentious  but  not  unin- 
teresting account  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  sometimes  on 
camelback,  sometimes  on  the  now  ubiquitous  bicycle.  The 
book  both  by  its  letterpress  and  its  illustrations  affords  an 
excellent  idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  Galilee,  Judaea 
and  Syria.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  Mr.  Boddy's  view, 
"  Jerusalem  is  again  a  Jewish  capital  "—a  statement  which  will 
encourage  ardent  Zionists  to  hope  that  the  indefinite  "  a "  is 
only  preliminary  to  the  definite  "  the."  "  The  larger  number 
of  the  permanent  residents  of  Jerusalem,  intra-mural  and  extra- 
mural, are  Jews.  In  Palestine,  within  twenty  years  or  so,  the 
Jews  have  increased  enormously  in  numbers,  notwithstanding 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  their  immigration."  Their  three 
main  divisions  are  the  Sephardim,  the  original  Spanish- 
speaking  inhabitants,  the  Ashkenazim,  whose  immigration  is 
traced  to  Russian  persecution  and  who  are  not  very  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  Sephardim,  and  the  Karaites,  the  so-called 
Puritan  Jews  who  are  regarded  by  the  orthodox  as  not  Jews 
at  all. 

"  La  Commedia  di  Dante  Alghieri."     Riveduto   da  Paget 
Toynbee.    Londra  :  Methuen.  1900. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  produced  what  we  venture  to  predict 
will  become  the  standard  edition  of  the  text  of  the  "  Divine 
Comedy,"  at  all  events  in  this  country.  Based  on  Witte's  text 
and  revised  by  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee  this  volume  will  appeal  to 
those  who  like  to  have  their  Dante  unencumbered  by  notes, 
often  distracting  and  sometimes  fatuous.  Clearly  printed, 
decorously  bound  and  light  to  handle,  the  book  is  a  credit  to  the 
English  publisher  no  less  than  to  the  well-known  Dante 
scholar  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  text  has  been  entrusted. 
In  an  appendix  are  noted  the  departures  made  by  Mr.  Toynbee 

rom  Witte's  edition  and  his  agreement  or  disagreement  with 

he  best  known  texts. 

"  Dissolution  Dialogues."    By  A.  Fogey,  sen.    Edited  by  H. 
Whates.    London  :.  Chapman  and  Hall.    1900.    2s.  6d. 

A.  Fogey,  sen.,  is  an  amusing  club  politician.  He  and  the 
clique  with  which  he  associates,  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  in  entire  confidence  that  they  know  all  about  them  and 
are  the  embodiments  of  political  wisdom.  Their  talk  generally 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  Lord  Salisbury 
being  shown  to  be  the  greatest  of  foreign  ministers  and  Mr 
Chamberlain  the  greatest  of  colonial  secretaries.  The  criti- 
( isms  passed  on  the  doings  of  (he  Cabinet  are  the  more  pointed 
because  of  the  general  approval  of  their  policy  and  aims.  Mr. 
Whales'  puppets  will  afford  serious  politicians  an  hour's  enter- 

ainment. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  autumn  publishing  season  bids  fair  to  prove  of  far 
greater  importance  and  interest  than  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected.  Mr.  Murray  promises  "The  Auto- 
biography of  Sir  Harry  Smith,"  a  work  in  two  volumes  by 
Mr.  G.  C.  Moore  Smith.  It  contains  reminiscences  of  the 
Peninsula  and  South  Africa.  "  Boer  Politics,"  by  Yves  Guyot, 
is  an  up-to-date  "answer  to  some  Pro-Boer  statements,"  based 
on  facts  and  documents.  In  "  The  Life  of  Gilbert  White  of 
Selborne,"  by  his  great-grandnephew,  Mr.  Rashleigh  Holt- 
White,  will  be  found  much  new  matter.  Dr.  Lillias  Hamilton 
has  cast  her  experiences  of  Afghan  life  into  story  form  and  the 
result  is  to  be  a  volume  entitled  "  A  Vizier's  Daughter."  A 
feature  of  "  A  Sea  King's  Midshipman  :  an  Episode  in  the  Life 
of  the  famous  Lord  Cochrane"  which  Mr.  A.  Lee  Knight  has 
written  for  boys  will  be  the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Monro  S.  Orr. 
Mr.  Murray  has  also  in  preparation  "  The  Breaking  of  the 
Bread,"  by  Canon  Gore  ;  and  "  Atonement  and  Personality " 
by  Dr.  Moberly  of  Christ  Church  Oxford. 

Something  of  a  departure  is  being  made  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
with  "Eighteenth-Century  Colour  Prints"  an  essay  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Frankau  on  certain  stipple  engravers  and  their  work  in 
colour.  The  work  which  has  been  a  long  time  in  preparation 
will  be  in  large  folio  and  contain  52  illustrations,  those  of  one 
edition  being  printed  in  colour  from  specially  engraved  copper- 
plates. The  "  Life  of  Huxley  "  by  his  son  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley 
will  be  a  biography  of  the  man  rather  than  the  scientist  and  is 
intended  to  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  to  appear  on 
October  26.  In  November  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  to  issue  new 
novels  by  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  ("Richard  Yea-and-Nay"  a 
tale  of  the  days  of  Richard  C  ceur  de  Lion)  and  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford  ("  In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  a  love  story  of  old 
Madrid). 

On  Tuesday  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  will  issue  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle's  history  of  "The  Great  Boer  War"  which  winds 
up  with  a  chapter  on  "  Some  Military  Lessons  "  of  the  cam- 
paign. Next  week  the  same  firm  promise  "  Love  in  a  Mist "  a 
novel  by  Miss  Olive  Birrell.  The  conflict  of  old  and  new  in 
politics  and  religion  contrasted  with  the  unchanging  essence  of 
human  nature  forms  the  dominant  idea  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  "  Eleanor."  The  novel  is  to  be  published  on 
1st  November  and  will  contain  six  full-page  illustrations  made 
in  Italy  by  Mr.  Albert  Sterner.  "  Eleanor"  is  the  first  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  novels  to  be  illustrated. 

Though  based  on  the  career  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  Mr. 
Alexander  Michie's  "  The  Englishman  in  China  in  the 
Victorian  Era,"  aims  at  being  more  than  a  biography,  "  to  set 
the  wide  scene  in  which  the  Minister's  part  was  played  "and 
in  a  critical  survey  of  foreign  commercial  policy  in  China  to 
find  the  basis  of  a  forecast  of  the  future.  The  book  will  appear 
in  November,  in  which  month  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer's 
historical  and  descriptive  record  of  "  The  Cinque  Ports  "  and 
the  initial  volume  of  Professor  Saintsbury's  "  History  of 
Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe  "  are  also  to  make  their 
appearance.  Next  week  Messrs.  Blackwood  will  publish  "  A 
History  of  Rhodesia,"  by  Mr.  Howard  Hensman. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  brought  down  to  the  spring  of 
1900  of  Mr.  Richard  Holmes'  "Queen  Victoria"  is  announced 
as  in  the  press  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  whose  list  also  includes 
Volume  II.  of  the  late  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  "  History  of  British 
India,"  "A  Critical  Examination  of  Irish  History  from  the 
Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union  of  1800"  by 
Dr.  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  anniversary 
sermons  edited  by  the  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  "  The 
Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  about  1485,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Gross  of  Harvard. 

Apropos  of  Dr.  Gross'  work,  Messrs.  Bell  have  in  the  press 
a  volume  by  another  American,  Dr.  Guy  Carleton  Lee,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  under  the  title  of"  Sources  of  English 
History"  gives  in  addition  to  other  matter  the  texts  of  what  he 
refers  to  as  "the  most  important  legal  and  constitutional  docu- 
ments from  the  earliest  Saxon  Code  to  the  last  treaty  between 
the  British  and  the  Boers."  On  Monday  Messrs.  Bell  will  issue 
"  The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Coventry  Patmore,"  by 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  one  of  the  late  poet's  most  intimate 
friends.  Mr.  Champneys  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Patmore.  The  biography  is  in  two  illustrated  volumes.  Miss 
Mary  F.  S.  Harvey  who  discovered  some  years  ago  a  document 
revealing  for  the  first  lime  the  story  of  Holbein's  "  Ambas- 
sadors," has  written  a  book  on  that  famous  painting  which 
Messrs.  Bell  have  nearly  ready.  The  illustrations  will  include 
a  copy  of  the  "  Ambassadors  "  and  facsimiles  of  two  newly- 
discovered  MSS. 

Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee  is  preparing  for  the  Clarendon  Press  a 
new  and  amplified  edition  of  the  "  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole." 
A  new  and  more  authoritative  translation  of  "  The  Imitation  of 
Christ"  has  been  completed  for  Mr.  Henry  Frowde.  The  same 
publisher,  whose  press  has  been  winning  honours  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  will  issue  immediately  "Stories  of  the  High  Priests 
of  Memphis,"  by  F.  LI.  Griffith,  M.A. 

Professor  William  Robert  Scott  of  S.Andrews  has  written  for 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  a  Life  of  Francis  Hutcheson 
the  pioneer  of  the  Scotch  school  of  philosophy.    The  book 
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treats  of  Hutcheson's  teaching  and  position  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  The  same  publishers  will  issue  immediately  "  an 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,"  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
Swete.  The  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
many  students. 

Mr.  Budgett  Meakin  has  just  returned  via  America  from 
Morocco  where  he  corrected  the  final  proof  sheets  of  his  "  Land 
of  the  Moors,"  a  geographical  and  topographical  account, 
minutely  detailed  and  fully  illustrated,  of  a  country  which  has  a 
European  importance  of  the  first  dimensions.  Mr.  Sonnenschein 
who  is  about  to  publish  it  has  also  nearly  ready  a  big  book 
entitled  "Training  of  the  Body  for  Sports,  Games,  and  Exer- 
cise "  by  Mr.  Eustace  H.  Miles,  who  follows  to  some  extent  the 
model  of  a  German  work  on  the  subject.  For  Mr.  Sonnen- 
schein Miss  Helena  Swan  has  written  a  popular  "History  of 
Girls'  Christian  Names." 

Early  in  November  Prof.  Dovvden's  new  literary  studies 
"  Puritan  and  Anglican  "  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Kegan 
Paul,  who  have  nearly  ready  Vol.  I.  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis'  trans- 
lation of  Glasenapp's  "  Life  of  Richard  Wagner."  In  regard  to 
biography  the  miniature  volume  seems  to  be  popular  just  now. 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  announce  a  dainty  series  to  be  known  as 
"  The  Westminster  Biographies."  The  early  volumes — to 
appear  to-day — will  discuss  "  John  Wesley "  and  "  Duncan, 
First  Lord  Camperdown."  Messrs.  Methuen  are  about  to 
publish  a  series  of  "  Little  Biographies,"  beginning  with 
'•  Savonarola"  and  "  Dante."  Mr.  Henry  J.  Drane  is  preparing 
a  set  of  "  Bijou  Biographies  "  of  men  of  the  day,  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  which  will  deal  respectively  with  "  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  "  and  "  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum."  A 
"Life  of  Zachary  Macaulay "  is  announced  by  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold. 

Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish  immediately  "The  Lady  of 
Dreams,"  a  novel  of  girl  life  amongst  the  London  poor  by  Una 
L.  Silberrad  ;  and"  The  Story  of  Ronal  Kestrel,"  a  sketch  of  a 
novelist's  life  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson.  Mr.  Heinemann  has  in 
the  press  the  "  Studies  in  Style "  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Helm 
recently  contributed  to  the  "  Morning  Post."  Miss  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler  is  revising  for  Messrs.  Partridge  a  volume 
of  short  stories  entitled  "  The  Angel  and  the  Demon." 

The  story  of  "  The  Great  North  Road  "—the  old  mail  route 
to  Scotland — has  occupied  Mr.  Charles  G.  Harper  for  some 
time  and  the  result  is  to  be  found  in  two  volumes  which  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall  have  in  the  press.  The  same  publishers 
announce  also  "  Sparks  from  Camp  Fires,"  being  the  Service 
recollections  of  Captain  J.  Creagh  ;  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  "  What  is  Heat  ? "  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hovenden ;  and 
(Continued  on  page  x.) 
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JOHN    C.  NIMMO'S 

LIST  ^OF^TEW^BOOKS. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  J.  H.  JESSE'S 
HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Uniform  with  the  edition  of  Lady  Jackson's  "  French  Memoirs"  recently  pub- 
lished in  14  vols,  by  Mr.  NlMMO. 

Thirty  volumes,  demy  8vo.  illustrated  with  200  Etchings  and  Photogravure  Plates 
printed  on  Japan  paper,  the  text  on  a  clear,  soft,  deckle-edge  laid  paper.  Cloth 
elegant,  price  £13  13s.  net  per  set.  Subscribers'  names  only  accepted  for  the  com- 
plete set. 

The  following  fourteen  volumes  are  now  ready,  and  the  remaining  sixteen  volumes 
will  be  published  early  in  the  Spring  of  rgoi. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS 

BY  JOHN    HENEAGE  JESSE. 

NOW  READY. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  THE  STUARTS,  INCLUDING  THE 
PROTECTORATE.    6  vols,  with  full  Index  and  41  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  1688  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE 
THE  SECOND.    4  vols,  with  full  Index  and  27  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRETENDERS  AND 

THEIR  ADHERENTS.    3  vols,  with  full  Index  and  r8  Illustrations. 

LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  MEMO- 
RIALS OF  LONDON.    1  vol.  with  7  Illustrations. 

7o  be  followed  in  the  Spring  of  1 90 1  by 

LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  MEMO- 
RIALS OF  LONDON.   Second  Series.    1  vol. 

RICHARD  THE  THIRD,    i  vol. 
GEORGE  THE  THIRD.    5  vols. 
GEORGE  SELWYN.   4  vols. 
LONDON  AND  ITS  CELEBRITIES.   3  vols. 
CELEBRATED  ETONIANS.    2  vols. 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  ON  THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  AND  DIVER- 
SIONS OF  BYGONE  LONDON. 

In  2  vols,  small  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top.     With  12  Illustrations  from  contemporary 
sources,  Coloured  by  Hand.    Price  30s.  net. 

THE  AMUSEMENTS  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Being  a  Survey  of  the  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Tea-Gardens  and  Parks,  Play- 
houses, and  other  Diversions  of  the  People  of  London  from  the  Seventeenth  to 
the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  BOULTON. 
C  O  N  T  E  N  T  S. 


CHAl 
I. 


THE      DIVERSIONS  OF 
HOCKLEY  IN  THE  HOLE, 
AND  AT  FIGG'S. 
II.  LONDON  AL  FRESCO-THE 
TEA  GARDENS. 

III.  THE  MASKED  ASSEMBLY. 

IV.  THE  PLAY  TABLES. 

V.  THE  COCKPIT. 

VI.  THE    PLAY     AND  THE 

OPERA. 

ILL  US T R 

All  Coloured 
BULL  BAITING.    By  H.  Alken. 
BEAR  BAITING.    By  H.  Alken. 
THE   LONG    ROOM    AT  BAG- 

NIGGE  WELLS,  1776. 
1784,  OR  THE  FASHIONS  OF  THE 

DAY. 

A     KICK-UP    AT     A  HAZARD 
TABLE.  By  Thomas  Rowlandson. 
VAUXHALL  GARDENS. 


CHAP. 

VII.  LONDON    AL  FRESCO- 

VAUXHALL. 
VIII.  THE  FAIRS. 
IX.  THE  PRIZE  RING. 
X.  THE  PARKS. 
XI.  THE  CLUBS  AND  COFFEE- 
HOUSES. 
XII.  OF  SUNDRY  DIVERSIONS. 

A  T  IONS. 
by  Hand. 

SOUTHWARK  FAIR.   By  William 

Hogarth.  1733. 
COCK-FIGHTING.    By  H.  Alken. 
HUMPHRYS  AND  MENDOZA. 
ROYAL  MASQUERADE,  SOMER- 
SET    HOUSE.       By  William 
Hogarth. 
DUCK-HUNTING.     By  S.  Al^en. 
SADLER'S  WELLS  THEATRE. 


Libraries  Purchased,  Valued,  and  Arranged. 


1  vol.  super-royal  8vo.  uniform  with  "  The  Quorn"  Hunt  and  its  Masters  " 
with  28  Illustrations,  chiefly  drawn  by  Henry  Alken,  12  of  which  are  Coloured  by 
Hand.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  price  21s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  STEEPLECHASING. 

By  WILLIAM  C.   A.    BLEW,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  The  Quorn  Hunt  and  its  Masters,"  Editor  of  Vyner's  "  Notitia 
Venatica,"  and  Radcliflc's  "  Noble  Science  of  Fox-Hunting." 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  buckram  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  35  Coloured  Plates,  price  £  net 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Showing  the  Distribution  of  the  Resident  and  .Migratory  Species  in  the  British 
Islands,  with  an  Index  to  the  Records  of  the  Rarer  Visitants 

By  J.  E.  HARTING,  F.L.S.,  E.Z.S., 
Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union,  &c 
NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  ' 
With  35  Coloured  Plates  carefully  Reproduced  from  Original  Drawing  K„  it.  1 

Prof.  Schlegel.  "wm0s  oy  the  late 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  7  Photogravure  Plates  and  6  Portr=,,V= 
price  10s.  6d.  net. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  FALCONER 

By  Major  CHARLES  HAWKINS  FISHER 

of  the  Castle,  Stroud,  Gloster.  ' 

London:  JOHN  C.  NIMMO,  14  King  William  Street,  Strand 
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"  England's  Danger  :  the  Future  of  British  Army  Reform,"  by 
Theodor  von  Sosnosky,  who  looks  in  the  direction  of  conscrip- 
tion for  the  best  solution  of  our  existing  military  difficulties. 

Messrs.  Putnams  are  about  to  issue  in  England  Dr. 
Jersmiah  Jenks'  book  on  "  The  Trust  Problem  "  and  Mr.  H.  D. 
Lloyd's  "  A  Country  Without  Strikes"  (New  Zealand).  They 
will  have  ready  before  Christmas  twenty-four  studies  of  great 
actors  and  actresses  of  a  bygone  day  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edward  Robins.  Next  week  they  will  issue  "Famous  Homes 
of  Great  Britain  and  their  Stories,"  a  sumptuous  work  edited 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Malan.  Mr.  Grant  Richards'  forthcoming  books 
include  "Three  Plays  for  Puritans"  by  G.Bernard  Shaw; 
"  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  Times,  &c."  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  ;  and  "Jean 
Paul  Marat  :  the  People's  Friend  "  a  study  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 

In  view  of  the  Chaucer  quingentenary  special  interest  will 
attach  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Maynadier's  study  upon  the  origin  and 
evolution  in  literary  history  of  the  theme  embodied  in  "The 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale."  Mr.  Maynadier  traces  to  Irish  sources 
the  origin  of  Gawain's  knightly  courtesy  towards  the  hag 
who  is  thereby  transformed  into  a  beautiful  damsel.  Inci- 
dentally the  author  claims  to  have  disproved  Prof.  Bugge's 
theory  of  the  relations  between  the  Helge  and  Wolfdietrich 
stories.  Mr.  David  Nutt  who  has  this  volume  in  the  press  with 
other  erudite  studies  will  issue  immediately  a  manual  entitled 
"  The  Boys'  Club  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Neuman, 
who  writes  with  authority  on  his  interesting  subject.  Mr.  Thos. 
Burleigh  is  to  make  the  experiment  of  issuing  a  shilling  edition  of 
Miss  Nora  Vynne's  book,  "  The  Priest's  Marriage,"  concurrently 
with  a  new  edition  of  the  six-shilling  volume.  Mr.  Downey  is 
preparing  a  complete  edition  of  Balzac's  "  Lettres  a  l'Etrangere." 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed's  new  novel  "  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night," 
which  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  have  in  hand,  is  of  a  semi- 
supernatural  kind,  reminiscent  in  a  way  of  such  books  as  "  She  " 
and  "  Phra  the  Phoenician."  Messrs.  Chatto  have  also  in  the 
press  new  volumes  of  fiction  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Shiel  ("The  Purple 
Cloud"),  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  ("The  Small  Part  Lady"),  Dick 
Donovan  ("  The  Adventures  of  Tyler  Tattock,  Private  Detec- 
tive"), and  Mr.  Herbert  Compton  ("The  Inimitable  Mrs. 
Massingham  ").  From  the  same  publishers  will  come  shortly 
"London  Memories:  Social,  Historical  and  Topographical," 
by  C.  W.  Heckethorn.  Messrs.  Harper  have  nearly  ready  a 
volume  (" Whilomville  Stories")  by  the  late  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane,  and  "  Chloris  of  the  Island,"  a  novel  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

"  The  Jew  in  London  "  is  the  title  of  a  study  of  racial  cha- 
racter and  present-day  conditions  to  which  Canon  Barnett  and 


Prof.  Bryce  contribute.  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  who  will  publish 
one  book  next  week,  has  also  ready  "  The  Handy  Man  Afloat 
and  Ashore,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Goodenough,  R.N.  For  Decem- 
ber Mr.  Unwin  promises  "A  Literary  History  of  America,"  by 
Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard,  and  for  November  a  work 
called  "  Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria,"  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Wilkin,  and  "  The  Wisdom  of  the  Wise,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  have  each  accepted  a  copy  of  Captain  Clive  Dixon's 
work  "  The  Leaguer  of  Ladysmith,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  Captain  Dixon,  a  son  of  Sir  Raylton 
Dixon,  was  A.D.C.  to  Sir  George  White  and  is  still  at  the 
front.  The  old  problem  of  "  the  open  door"  is  revived  in  Mr. 
G.  B.  Burgin's  novel  "  The  Way  Out "  which  Mr.  John  Long 
will  issue  at  once. 

"  The  Stable  Key  :  or  Stud  and  Stable  Studies,"  is  the  title  of 
an  elaborately  illustrated  work  by  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.  The 
author  was  formerly  second  in  command  of  the  Mahratta  Horse, 
and  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  equine  topics.  The  pub- 
lishers are  Messrs.  R.  A.  Everett  &  Co.,  who  will  early  in 
November  issue  "The  Sporting  Annual,"  by  Nat  Gould.  This 
firm  have  in  the  press  a  new  veterinary  manual  by  Mr.  Frank 
Barton. 

Mr.  Franz  Hanfstaengl  promises  a  work  that  should  be 
of  unique  interest  to  art  lovers — a  reproduction  of  pictures  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  art  collection.  The  descriptive  pages 
are  by  Prof.  Strong,  the  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Another  work  promised  by  this  firm  will  illustrate  the  Holbeins 
in  the  Royal  collection.  The  letterpress  will  be  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Law.  "  After  Many  Days  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  war  picture 
by  Mr.  Rudolf  Blind  which  Mr.  Hanfstaengl  will  publish. 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Sons  have  nearly  ready  a  sixth  edition 
of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  "  Law  of  Torts "  to  which  will  be 
attached  an  appendix  of  Forms.  They  are  also  preparing 
Palmer's  "  Companies'  Act,  1900,  with  Notes,"  by  Mr.  Francis 
Beaufort  Palmer.  Messrs.  Butterworth  and  Co.  will  shortly 
issue  "Yearly  Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1901,  being  the 
Judicature  Acts  and  Rules  from  1873  t0  1900"  by  Messrs.  M. 
Muir  Mackenzie,  S.  G.  Lushington,  and  John  Charles  Fox.  This 
is  the  third  year  of  issue  of  this  work.  Ruegg's  "  Employers' 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,"  published  by 
Messrs.  Butterworth,  is  about  to  appear  in  a  fifth  edition. 
Messrs.  Sweet  and  Maxwell  are  preparing  a  work  on  the  law 
affecting  Trade  Unions  by  Messrs.  George  Howell  and  H. 
Cohen  ;  a  book  on  Privy  Council  Appeals  by  Messrs.  F. 
Safford  and  George  Wheeler ;  and  a  volume  concerning 
"  Vendor  and  Purchaser  "  by  Mr.  Cyprian  Williams. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  S  LIST.  mr.  macqueen-s  list. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  MONGREL.    The  Tale 

of  a  Dog.  Told  by  a  Dog  to  Lovers  of  Dogs.  By  Stephen  Townesend, 
F.R.C.S.    With  Drawings  by  J.  A.  Shepherd.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THE  HOME  OF  SANTA  CLAUS.   A  Story 

of  Leslie  Gordon's  Visit  to  Father  Christmas,  and  of  the  Strange  Sights  he 
Beheld  in  the  Town  of  Toys.  By  George  A.  Best.  100  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Ullyett.    Crown  4to.  6s. 


THE      AUTOBIOGRAPHY      OF  MARK 

RUTHERFORD.  Edited  by  his  Friend,  Reuben  Shapcott.  New  Edition. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.   

100  LARGE  PICTURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 

THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900.  nE£trfSr°£ 

leading  pictures  exhi- 
bited at  the  Salon  this 
year,  with  letterpress 
description  of  each  pic- 
ture. 


THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900. 
THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900. 
Bound  in  cloth,  5s. 
Also  in  Four  Paper-covered  Parts,  is.  each. 


IN   THE  ICE  WORLD  OF  HIMALAYA. 

Among  the  Peaks  and  Passes  of  Ladakh,  Nubra,  Suru  and  Baltistan.  By 
Fannv  Bui.lock  Workman,  F.R.S.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,and  William  Hunter 
Workman,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Authors  of  "Algerian  Memories."  With 
4  large  Maps,  and  nearly  100  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  16s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN.  By 

A  W  MOORE,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Keys,  Author  of  "  Manx  Surnames  and  Place  Names,"     Sodor  and  Man 
(S.P.C.K.),  "  The  Folklore  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  &c.    With  a  new  Map  of  the 
Island.    In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  32s. 

CRITICAL  STUDIES.   By  Ouida.   Third  Edition 

in  preparation.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  

AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK  FOR  POLITICIANS. 

THE   SPEAKER'S    CHAIR.     Its   Origin,  the 

IWwW-.  Historically  Associated  with  il,  and  I  hog  raphic.it  Sketches  of  its 
most  Notable  Occupants.    By  Edward  Lummi;..    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


HEW  VOLUME  IN  "THE  MASTERS  OF  MEDICINE  SERIES." 

THOMAS    SYDENHAM.    By  Joseph  Frank 

Pavnr  M.I),  (f)xon),  Fellow  and  Ilarvcian  Librarian  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phytlciin*,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.    Cloth,  35.  6d. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  lVtcmustcr  Square,  E.C. 


"The  most  notable  book  of  the  season." 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF   A  CHAR- 

WOMAN.    As  Chronicled  by  Annie  Wakeman.    With  6  Full-page  Illus- 
trations by  Rip.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Saturday  Review.  —  "  A  wonderful  book." 

Morning  Post. — "A  work  of  art."       Academy. — "  It  is  delightful  in  its  kind.' 

Standard. — "  A  genuine  '  human  document.'  " 

The  World. — "  A  work  to  rank  with  '  No.  5  John  Street.'  " 

Saturday  Review. — "  so  life-like,  so  pathetic,  so  humorous,  so  philosophical, 

so  entirely  charming  " 

The  World. — There  is  not  a  concession  to  the  commonplace." 
The  Bookman. — "  A  notable  book." 
At/ienaum. — "  A  book  which  merits  attention." 

The  King. — "  A  book  that  every  woman  should  enjoy  reading  to  the  full." 
Daily  Chronicle. — 11  Magnificently  real  and  altogether  admirable." 
Outlook. — "  Touchingly  humorous,  and  in  a  very  high  sense  informing." 
The  Christian  World. — "  One  of  the  most  original,  human,  and  entertaining 
books  of  the  season." 
The  New  York  Times. — "  Realism  at  its  best  it  is  art  of  a  very  high  type." 

NEW  FICTION. 

THE    BARON'S   SONS.     A    Romance    of  the 

Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848.  By  Maurus  Jokai,  Author  of  "  Debts  of 
Honour,"  "'Midst  the  Wild  Carpathians,"  "Black  Diamonds,"  &C.  Crown 

Svo.  6s. 

Daily  Express. — "  Full  of  life  and  colour  and  movement."         [First  review. 

MIS'ESS  JOY.    By  John  Le  Breton,  Author  of 

"  Unholy  Matrimony,"  "  Miss  Tudor,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Bookman. — "  Mr.  Le  Breton  always  writes  with  power." 
Daily  Chronicle.  —  "  The  story  is  a  remarkable  one." 

The  Speaker. — "  We  hope  this  book  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves." 
The  Athcnoum. — "  The  story  is  entirely  successful." 

/'all  Mall  Gazette.—"  Powerful  and  vivid."  Spectator.—"  A  clever  book." 

Dundee  Advertiser.  — "  A  grandly  human  talc  that  deserves  to  live." 
Christian  World.—"  A  strong,  well-written  story,  intensely  realistic." 

Now  Ready,  at  all  Libraries. 

ANTONY  DELAYAL,    LL.D.     By  Gekaldine 

HODGSON,  Author  of  "  In  the  Wilderness  of  ibis  World."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  THIN  RED   LINE.     By  Major  Arthur 

Griffiths,  Author  of  "  Fast  and  Loose,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

READY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS,  TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS. 

ENGLAND    EXPECTS  -BUT  !  !     Written  by 

Stkoni.  Imperialists.    Price  2s.  6d. 

An  exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  llie  Party  system,  and  of  the  incompetence  and 
deception  existing  in  successive  Governments. 

K.ach  subject  is  dealt  with  by  an  expert,  and  each  chapter  exposes  much  that  from 
motives  of  expediency  has  hitherto  been  hidden. 

THE    TRANSVAAL    SECRET  SERVICE. 

By  Oni;  Who  Was  In  It.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

JOHN   MACQUEEN,  llasiinUs  House,  Norfolk  Street,  VV.C. 
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Messrs.  LOMMMS^CO.'s  List. 

MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  HEW  WAR  BOOK. 

IAN  HAMILTON'S  MARCH: 

Being  Letters  reprinted  from  the  "Morning  Post,'' with  some  Un- 
published Letters,  together  wilh  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of 
Lieutenant  H.  Franklakd,  a  Prisoner  of  War  at  Pretoria. 

By  WINSTON   SPENCER    CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

With  Portrait  of  Lieut. -General  IAN  HAMILTON, 

And  10  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Glasgcr.v  Herald. — "A  brilliant  chronicle  of  a  remarkable  episode  in  the  great 

military  drama  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  excellent  maps  and  plans,  which 

the  reader  will  find  most  helpful.' 


THE  SUCCESSORS    OF    DRAKE.     By  Julian  S. 

Corbett,  Author  of  "  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,"  &c.  With  4  Portraits, 
2  Photogravures,  and  12  Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.  21s. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.    WITH   NEW  PREFACE. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
THE  FORWARD  POLICY  AND  ITS  RESULTS  ;  or, 

Thirty-five  Years'  Work  amongst  the  Tribes  on  our  North-Western  Frontier  of 
India.  By  Richard  Isaac  Bruce,  C.I.E.,  formerly  Political  Agent,  Beluchistan. 
With  28  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    8vo.  15s.  net. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION. 


2  vols.  8vo.  16s.  net. 


STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL 

WAR.  By  Lieut. -Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With  an  Introduction  by  Field- 
Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Vi-count  Wolsei.ev,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. 
With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION.    2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  ics.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CARDINAL  WISEMAN. 

By  Wilfrid  Ward.    With  3  Portraits. 

JAMES  MARTINEAU  :  a  Biography  and  Study.  By 

A.  W.  Jacksoh,  A.M.    With  2  Portraits,  crown  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

RAMAK/rVSHAA:    His  Life   and   Sayings.     By  the 

Right  Hon.  F.  Max  Muller,  K.M.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute  : 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  New  Issue  (uniform  with  the  "Collected 
Edition  "  of  Professor  Max  Mutter's  Works).    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

[On  Tuesday  next. 

885  Rawa&risAna  (1833-1886)  was  cne  of  those  Indian  ascetics  and  sages  who  are 
known  under  different  names,  as  Sannydsins,  Mahdtmans,  or  Yogins. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  SAMUEL  BUTLER. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.     Freely  rendered  into 

English  Prose  for  the  use  of  those  that  cannot  read  the  original.  By  Samuel 
Butler,  Author  of  l'  Erewhon,"  &c.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  [On  luesday  ne.xt. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TRAMP.     By  J.  H. 

Crawford.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES" 

PIKE  AND   PERCH.     By  William  Senior  ("Red- 

spinner,"  Editor  of  the  Field).  With  Chapters  by  "John  Bickerdvke  "  and 
W.  H.  Poke.  COOKERY,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  12  Illus- 
trations by  George  Roller,  and  from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 


THE    SERMON    ON    THE    MOUNT.     By  Jacques- 

Be"nk;ne  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux.  Translated,  with  a  short  Introduction, 
by  F.  M.  Capes,  from  the  "  Meditations  on  the  Gospels."  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
net.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

EDMUND  FUL'ESTON;  or,  the  Family  Evil  Genius. 

By  B.  B.  West,  Author  of  "Half  Hours  with  the  Millionaires,"  &c 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  story  is  a  wonderful  effort  of  sustained  sarcasm  and  dry  humour.  It  is  an 
elaborate  picture  of  gullibility  and  cupidity  ;  and,  as  a  decided  change  from  the 
sentimental  and  problem  novel,  may  be  strongly  recommended." — Scotsman. 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  S.  R.  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and 
REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
No.  60.       OCTOBER  1900.       Royal  8vo.       Price  5s. 

\.— ARTICLES. 

CUSTOMS  OFITHE  WESTERN  PYRENEES.  By  A.  R.  Whitewav. 
COLCHESTER  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH.  By  J.  H.  Round. 
THE   FOREIGN   POLICY  OF   ENGLAND   UNDER  WALPOLE 

By  Basil  Williams.    Part  III. 
NELSON  AT  NAPLES.    By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  D.C.L.,  U.S.N. 
■z.-NOTES   AND   DOCUMENTS.  3. — REVIEWS   OF  BOOKS. 

^.-NOTICES  OF  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  394.  OCTOBER 

1.  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

2.  M.     ROSTAND     AND  THE 

LITERARY  PROSPECTS  OF 
THE  DRAMA. 

3.  THE       COMPLETION  OF 

ITALIAN  UNITY,  1861-1871. 

4.  THE      WORKS     OF  LORD 

BYRON. 

HERMANN      VON  HELM- 
HOLTZ. 


1900.   8vo.  price  6s. 

6.  MUNICIPAL  TRADING. 

7.  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST  OF 
1  GAUL. 

8.  CHINA  and  INTERNATIONAL 

QUESTIONS. 

9.  THE  RESTORATION  REGIME 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

10.  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

it.  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD  S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TURKEY    IN    EUROPE.     By  Odysseus. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Maps,  16s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ZACHARY 

MACAULAY.  By  the  Viscountess  Knutsfokd.  With  Portrait. 
Demy  Svo.  16s. 

MILTON.    By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of 

English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Author  of  "  Style,"  "  The 
English  Novel,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    STORY   OF   MY    CAPTIVITY  IN 

THE  PRETORIA  PRISON.  By  Adrian  Hofmevr,  B.A.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SHADOWS    OF   THE    WAR.     By  Mrs. 

JoSCELiNE  Bagot.  The  Author  has  recently  visited  South  Africa  in  connection 
with  the  Portland  Hospital.    8vo.  Illustrated.    7s.  6d. 

PICTURES  and  PROBLEMS  from  LONDON 

POLICE-COURTS.  By  Thomas  Holmes.  Large  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,.. 
ics.  6d. 

MEMOIR  OF  ADMIRAL  SIR  THOMAS  S. 

PAS  LEY,  BART.  By  Louisa  M.  Sahine  Pasley.  Demy  Svo.  with. 
Photogravure  Frontispiece,  14s. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.  Second 

Series.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Large 
crown  &vo.  with  Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  7s.  6d. 

ANIMAL    BEHAVIOUR.      By   C.  Lloyd 

Morgan,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  "Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,"  "  Habit  and 
Instinct,"  &c.    With  nearly  30  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

FOOD,     AND    THE    PRINCIPLES  OF 

DIETETICS.  By  Robert  Hutchison,  M.D.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 

THE  PLAGUE  :  its  History,  Clinical  Features,. 

Pathology,  and  Bacteriology,  with  Suggestions  as  to  General  Preventive 
Measures,  including  Preventive  Inoculation  and  Curative  Treatment.  By 
Dr.  W.  M.  Hakfkine,  assisted  by  Dr.  E.  Klein,  F.R.S. ,  and  others. 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COM- 

MERCE  AND  INDUSTRY.  By  L.  L.  R.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

FRANCIS  :  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi. 

A  Short  Story  of  the  Founder  of  the  Brothers  Minor.  By  James  Adderley, 
Author  of  "Stephen  Remar\,"  '  Paul  Mercer,"  &c.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

AN  ESSAY   ON   PERSONALITY  AS  A 

PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLE.    By  the  Rev.  Wilfrid  Richmond,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

PARIS  :    a   History  of  the    City  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Hilaire  Bei.loc,  Author  o 
"  Damon,"  &c.  With  Maps  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
LORD  LINLITHGOW.    By  Morley  Roberts, 

Author  of  "  The  Colossus,"  "  A  Son  of  Empire,"  &c. 

ROSE    ISLAND.     By  W.  Clark  Russell, 

Author  of  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  &c. 

THE    DUKE.      By   J.    Stoker  Clouston, 

Author  of  "  The  Lunatic  at  Large." 

VERITY.    By  Sidney  Pickering,  Author  of 

"Wanderers,"  "  Margot,"  &c. 

JENNY  OF  THE  VILLA.    By  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Radford. 

RED  POTTAGE.    By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay, 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  GO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ON    NOVEMBER    1st   WILL    BE  PUBLISHED, 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

ELEANOR.    By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

AUTHOR  OF  "ROBERT   ELSMERE,"  "  MARCELLA,"  "SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY,"  &c. 


MR.  CONAN  DOYLE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

ON  OCTOBER  23rd  will  be  published,  with  Maps,  large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR. 

By  A.    CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  "  The  White  Company,"  "  Rodney  Stone,"  "  The  Green  Flag,"  and  other  Stories  of  War  and  Sport,  &c. 

Mr.  Conan  Doyle  was  present  in  South  Africa  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  war.  He  saw  something  of  the  operations  with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  meeting  and  cross-examining  officers  and  men  who  had  taken  part  in  these  events.  He  combines  considerable  knowledge  of  military  affairs  with  a  fearless 
impartiality.    Mr.  Conan  Doyle's  history  is  the  first  attempt  to  gather  the  events  of  this  drama  into  a  single  complete  one-volume  narrative. 

Second  Impression  of 
MR.   MHRRIMAN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
NOTICE—  A  SECOND  IMPRESSION  of 

THE  ISLE   OF  UNREST,  by 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Vice  Versa." 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    BRASS  BOTTLE 

By  F.  ANSTEY, 

Author  of  "  Vice  Versa,"  "  The  Giant's  Robe,"  "  A  Fallen  Idol,"  &c. 

BOOKMAN.— ■"  A  REMARKABLY  CLEVER  AND  BRILLIANT  NOVEL." 


New  Novel  by  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart. 

PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  18.    Crown  Bvo.  6s. 


T  H  E 


A 


TRAP. 


By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart. 

Author  of  "  The  Pride  of  Life,"  "  The  Heiress  of  the  Season,"  &c. 

New  Novel  by  Olive  Birrell. 

ON  OCTOBER  26.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LOVE    IN    A  MIST. 

By  OLIYE  BIRRELL, 

Author  of  "  The  Ambition  of  Judith,"  "Anthony  Langsyde,"  &c. 

New  Work  by  FRANK  T.  BULLEN. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE ; 

Being  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  'Longshore 
Readers.    By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "The  Cruise 
of  the  '  Cachalot,' "  "  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif,"  &c. 
GLOBE.—"  A  most  valuable  book,  for  which  one  cannot  but  wish  a  very  large 

circulation.    It  is  not  often  that  a  work  at  once  so  interesting,  so  vivid,  and  so 

thoroughly  practical  is  put  before  the  public." 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Strange  Story  of 
Hester  Wynne." 

AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS'  AND    LIBRARIES.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   MARBLE  FACE- 

By   G.   COLMOEE,  Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  Music,"  "  The  Strange 
Story  of  Hester  Wynne,"  &c. 

New  Volume  of  SMIIH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  Popular  2s.  6d. 
Library. 

NOW  READY.    In  limp  red  cloth,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart.,  Author  of  "The  Pritle  of  Life,"  &c. 


H.     S.  MERRIMAN, 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  is  Now  Ready. 


with  Illustrations, 


Morning  Post. — "  A  really  admirable  novel,  vigorous  and  vivid,  artistic  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  with  an  ingenious  plot,  and  with  characters  of  flesh  and 

blood,  whose  doings  we  follow  with  eagerness.  The  sort  of  tale  for  which  the 

reader  neglects  everything  until  he  has  finished  it." 

Literature  — "  A  book  which  no  lover  of  a  good  story  can  fail  to  read  with 
pleasure." 

The  Reminiscences  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal. 

SHORTLY. — Large  crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

being  the  Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Robinson,  K. CM. G.,  Author  of  "George  Linton,"  "The  Colonies  and  the 
Century,"  &c. 


DOMESTICITIES.      By  E. 

Small  fcap.  8vo. 


V.  Lucas. 

[/«  the  Press. 


CONFERENCES    ON   BOOKS  AND 

MEN.  Reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  By  the  Author  of  "Pages 
from  a  Private  Diary."  [In  the  Press. 

SHAKSPERE'S  PREDECESSORS  IN 

THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA.  By  John  Addington  Symonds.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  New  Editions  of  Symonds*  Travel  Sketches 
and  of  "The  Renaissance  iu  Italy." 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

For  NOVEMBER.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

CONTENTS:— 


Student's  Edition  of  Sidney  Lee's  "Life  of 
Shakespeare." 

IN  THE  PRESS.— With  a  Photogravure  Plate  and  4  Full-page  Illustrations. 


Crown  Svo. 


SHAKESPEARE'S 


LIFE 


AND 


WORK  :  being  an  Abridgment  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  "A  Life  of 
William  .Shakespeare."  By  Sidney  Lek,  Editor  of  "  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  ;  "  Honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  in  Victoria  University. 


IN   THE   EARLY   FORTIES.  By 

George  M.  Smith. 
PASTELS     FROM    SPAIN.  VII. 

San  Ildcl'onso.     By  Mrs.  Mar- 

garet  L.  Woods. 
THE    LIEUTENANT'S  HEROINE. 

By  George  Caldehon. 
SARSFIELD.  By R.  Barrv  O'Brien. 

SEA-FISHING  MEMORIES.    By  1  ■ 

g.  Aflalo. 

ICHABOD.    I!y  Max  Beeriiohm. 

THE  WOOING  OF  EM'LY  JANE. 

Ily  Miss  Eleanor  (i.  IIavden. 


THE  GREAT  FUR  COMPANY  TO- 
DAY.   By  Buckles  Wili.son. 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  WHICH 
LED  TO  THE  SH'GE  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  LEGATIONS  AT  PE- 
KING. By  the  Rev.  Roland 
Allen. 

A  GREAT  CHINESE  SATRAP.  By 

Demetrius  C.  Uoulger. 
FRENCH  WIT  In  the  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.     By  S.  G.  Tai.len- 

TVHE. 

THE   GLADE   IN   THE  FOREST. 

Chaps.  I. -II    By  Stephen  Gwvnn. 


Reiuly  at  nil  Booksellers'  and  Newsagents  on  October  26. 


IN  THE  PRESS.— With  a  Portrait,  16  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  a  Facsimile 
Letter,  large  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

THOMAS     LITTLETON  FOURTH 

BARON  LILFORD  :  a  Sketch  by  his  Sister.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bisiioi'  OF  London. 

An  Anthology  of  Anglo-Irish  Verse. 

IN  NOVEMBER. — Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY 

IN  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE,    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stoim-ord  A.  Brooke 
and  T.  W.  RoLLESTON. 
Among,  the  Contributors  to  the  volume  are  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Ok  wi  s,  Professor  W.   Mi  Neii.ic  Dixon.  Di.  George  Sickkmik,  Dr.  II.iUgI.as 
HYDE,  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Donogiiue,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeais,  and  Mr.  Geokgi  Russell 
("  A.K."). 


London:  SMITH,  KLDKR,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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learnt  is  all  that  is  worth  knowing,  who  boast  that 
they  were  active  and  mature  at  a  time  when  we  young- 
men  were  in  swaddling-clothes — as  though  that  fact  were 
hot  in  itself  a  prima  facie  vindication  of  our  opinions 
against  theirs.  1  do  not  ask  Nestor  to  surrender  his 
ideals.  Let  him  cherish  them  as  fondly  as  he  will. 
Only  let  him  be  modest  enough  to  perceive  that  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  bow  down  to  them,  that  we  have 
acquired  a  new  and  better  set,  and  are  on  the  look-out 
for  a  newer  and  still  better.  Let  him  cease  to  interfere 
with  our  ideals,  knowing  well  that  in  them  is  our 
salvation.  If  he  will  promise  to  do  this,  I  will  promise 
that  I,  hereafter,  will  not  irritate  my  juniors  by  declaring 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  the  last  of  the  good  dramatists.  .  .  . 
Should  I  succeed,  hereafter,  in  not  breaking  my  pro- 
mise ?    I  wonder.    I  have  my  doubts.  Max. 


THE  ABSOLUTE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

SOME  very  plain  speaking  is  necessary  about  the 
position  of  the  Absolute  Life  Assurance  Company, 
which  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  for  both  policy- 
holders and  shareholders.  The  company  has  been  in 
existence  a  little  over  six  years,  and  the  published 
accounts  give  its  records  for  the  five  years  and  seven 
months  up  to  the  end  of  1899.  1°  tnat  time  it  issued 
policies  assuring  approximately  ,£300,000,  rather  more 
than  half  of  which  have  been  allowed  to  lapse.  This 
means  that  the  policy-holders  who  were  so  ill  advised 
as  to  assure  with  the  company  and  who  let  their  policies 
lapse,  lost  heavily  by  so  doing.  The  expenses  of  the 
office  since  its  commencement  have  been  about  ,£140 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received,  and,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  gather  from  the  information  published,  this 
expenditure  is  equivalent  to  200  per  cent,  of  new 
premiums  and  20  per  cent,  of  renewals,  ratios  which 
are  about  2.\  times  as  much  as  the  average  ex- 
penditure of  British  offices,  which  is  80  per  cent,  of 
new  premiums  and  8  per  cent,  of  renewals.  The 
greater  part  of  this  enormous  expenditure  has 
been  provided  by  the  unfortunate  shareholders,  who 
have  paid  over  ;£i  5,000  for  establishing  the  business 
which  there  seems  no  possible  chance  of  making 
successful.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  policy-holder 
could  be  so  foolish  as  to  take  a  policy  in  the  Absolute. 
For  non-participating  policies  other  offices  of  unquestion- 
able financial  standing  give  better  terms,  while  for  par- 
ticipating policies  comparison  is  still  more  obviously  in 
favour  of  successful  and  well-established  offices.  For 
the  present  it  is  probable  that  the  position  of  the  policy- 
holders is  secure  so  far  as  the  face  value  of  their  policies 
is  concerned,  but  there  seems  little  probability  that  the 
office  will  be  able  to  continue  its  independent  existence, 
and  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  the  policy- 
holders would  be  for  the  assurances  in  force  to  be  re- 
assured with  some  other  company. 

The  position  of  the  shareholders  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  subscribed  capital  amounts  to  ,£61,765,  the 
amount  called  up  to  the  end  of  1899  was  ,£18,788,  of 
which  .£2,905  represented  unpaid  calls.  Presumably 
the  shareholders  are  unwilling  to  pay  any  further  calls, 
and  unless  money  is  obtained  from  somewhere  the 
business  cannot  go  on.  Consequently  the  directors  are 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  sum  of  ,£8,ooo  by  debentures 
with  the  uncalled  share  capital  as  security.  We  cannot 
regard  the  security  as  being  any  too  satisfactory.  The 
calls  on  some  of  the  shares  certainly  will  not  be  met, 
the  ability  of  other  holders  of  large  amounts  to  pay 
their  calls  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful,  and  one 
large  shareholder  disputes  his  liability  and  is  making  an 
attempt  which  will  probably  be  successful  to  be  relieved 
of  his  apparent  liability  on  shares  to  the  amount  of 
£h,ooo. 

If  however  the  directors  succeed  in  raising  these 
debentures  they  will  only  saddle  the  company  with  a 
further  expense,  equivalent  to  some  9  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  which  the  office  can  certainly  not  afford. 
An  attempt  is  also  being  made  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  to  directors,  with  what  success  we  do  not 
yet  know,  but  if  it  is  decided  to  pay  these  fees  a  further 
10  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  will  be  absorbed  in  this 
way.  The  expenses  so  far  have  averaged  140  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums,  and  here  is  an  additional  expenditure 


of  19  per  cent,  in  contemplation.  If  the  directors 
succeed  in  these  two  attempts  the  money  provided 
by  the  debentures  will  probably  all  have  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  They 
will  then  have  to  cast  about  for  some  other  way 
in  which  to  meet  the  difficulties  that  will  then  con- 
front them.  As  far  as  we  can  see  the  company  has 
constantly  been  meeting  temporary  difficulties  by 
measures  which  have  produced  greater  difficulties  a 
little  later  on,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  best  advice 
that  can  be  given  to  the  directors,  the  shareholders, 
and  the  policy-holders,  is  to  reassure  the  policies  with 
some  well-established  company  and  wind  up  the  com- 
pany with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Many  people 
have  already  lost  heavily  through  the  lack  of  success 
that  has  hitherto  attended  its  business,  and  now  that 
success  is  more  improbable  than  ever  the  continuance 
of  the  office  can  only  result  in  still  further  loss. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FRY  COMMISSION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Estate  Office,  Markethill,  co.  Armagh, 
15  October,  1900. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  observation  on  my  letter  of 
the  2nd  inst.,  that  "  if  every  valuer  were  a  Sir  Edward 
Fry  such  mistakes  would  occur,"  I  beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  passage  in  the  statement 
furnished  by  Mr.  E.  Shaw  Tenner  to  the  Fry  Com- 
mission which  is  printed  at  page  91  of  vol.  3  of  the 
Report  : 

"That  the  Court  Valuer  is  not  subject  to  cross-exami- 
nation is  a  real  cause  of  complaint.  If  an  appeal  lay 
generally,  even  on  values  of  land,  to  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal  sitting  in  Dublin,  from  the  Chief  Commissioners, 
much  injustice  would  be  avoided. 

At  present  the  hearings  of  appeals  are  rushed  through 
with  unseemly  haste,  and  the  following  report  of  a  case 
of  browbeating  is  significant : — 

From  the  '  Freeman's  Journal '  of  February  5th, 
1896. 

Lord  Clanricarde  and  his  Tenants. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Justice  Bewley  and  Mr.  Commissioner 
Fitzgerald,  Q.C.,  sitting  at  Galway,  had  before  them  a 
case  of  Thomas  Flynn,  tenant ;  Marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
landlord.  The  tenant,  who  was  unrepresented  by  a 
solicitor,  is  a  very  old  man,  who  holds  thirty-two  acres 
of  land  near  Loughrea,  and  has  held  them  for  the  last 
forty  years.  The  valuation  is  ,£23  \2s.  6d.  and  the  old 
rent  ,£23.  This  was  reduced  by  the  sub-commissioners 
to  .£18  8s.  The  landlord  appealed,  and  the  Court 
Valuers  gave  their  opinion  that  the  rent  of  the  holding, 
as  it  at  present  stands,  should  be  ,£19  10s.  They  thought 
the  farm  would  carry  five  collops  all  the  year  ;  that  it 
was  a  well  cared  farm.  About  24  acres  were  of  fairly 
good  land ;  the  rest  of  little  value.  It  was  of  an 
inconvenient  shape.  Good  water  supply.  Elevation 
about  230  feet,  and  good  aspect.  During  the  course  of 
the  evidence  the  tenant  stated  that  he  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  this  case  would  have  been  settled, 
as  he  was  willing  to  take  the  Court  Valuers'  figure  of 
,£19  10s. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  asked  '  why  was  that  not  agreed 
to?'  Mr.  Stritch  (instructed  by  Mr.  Graham)  for  the 
landlord,  said  Mr.  James  Martin,  the  valuer,  was  under 
the  impression  that  Lord  Clanricarde  should  get  more 
than  the  Court  Valuers'  rent  (a  laugh). 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Very  well:  you  run  the  risk  of 
getting  a  good  deal  less.  We  won't  bind  the  tenant 
by  his  answer. 

Mr.  Stritch  said  he  had  evidence  as  to  value. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  I  don't  understand  dealing  with  a 
man  in  this  way.  Go  on  with  the  case  now  at  your 
peril. 

Mr.  Martin  was  then  examined  for  Lord  Clanricarde, 
and  said  the  largest  portion  of  the  land  was  good  land 
— excellent  land  ;  it  was  worth  ,£22  13s.  as  the  fair 
rent. 

Judgment  was  reserved. 

N.B. — Judgment  was  given  some  weeks  afterwards, 
fixing  the  rent  at  ,£19  ios." 
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The  case  referred  to  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
one  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerate 
what  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  Land  Commission, 
who  persist,  even  in  cases  where  the  tenant  offers  no 
evidence,  in  rejecting  the'sworn  testimony  of  experts 
whose  evidence  could  not  be  contradicted,  and  blindly 
following  the  reports  of  the  so-called  Court  Valuers.  —  I 
am  your  obedient  servant,  Henry  A.  Johnston. 


THE  SOUTH  DUBLIN  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Naval  and  Military  Club,  13  October,  1900. 
Sir, — You  and  some  others  appear  to  be  very  in- 
dignant because  the  worm  has  turned  at  last ;  because 
the  Irish  landlord,  after  having  been  trampled  on  for 
twenty  years,  appears  at  last  to  be  a  little  weary  of  the 
treatment.  Lord  Salisbury  told  him  some  years  ago, 
that  if  he  expected  his  case  even  to  be  considered,  he 
must  make  himself  heard  and  felt  ;  now  that  he  has 
taken  about  the  only  means  in  his  power  to  do  this,  he 
is  dubbed  "  a  traitor  "  !  Yet  I  must  point  out  that  the 
"Times,"  the  "Morning  Post,"  the  "Globe,"  &c, 
take  a  very  different  view  from  yours  in  this  matter. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  election  will  bring  home 
two  things  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  :  first,  that 
the  Balfourian  method  of  allowing  one  class  of 
Irishmen  to  be  robbed  for  the  benefit  of  another 
and  larger  class,  has  not  had  the  effect  he  hoped 
for  ;  otherwise  Mr.  Plunkett  would  not  have  been 
turned  out  by  a  Nationalist;  second,  that  a  little 
more  of  this  method  will  have  theeffeetof  turning  "the 
English  garrison "  into  Home  Rulers,  by  compelling 
them  to  come  to  terms  with  their  present  foes.  I 
believe  these  latter  would  gladly  guarantee  the  land- 
lords what  still  remains  of  their  property,  in  return  for 
assistance  in  working  for  Home  Rule.  This  may  be  a 
"  traitorous  "  idea  ;  but  I  fear  Irish  landlords  may  elect 
to  try  to  save  themselves  from  starvation,  even  at  the 
cost  of  losing  the  grand  and  beneficent  rule  of  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour.  A  few  more  years  of  that  rule  and  the 
opposition  in  Ireland  to  Home  Rule  will  be  slight 
indeed.  But  no  condemnation  of  the  Government  could 
be  stronger  than  the  indirect  one  that  appears  in  your 
comments  on  the  Irish  Land  Commission  in  this  week's 
Saturday  Review.  You  appear  to  think  that  because 
the  Government  did  not  create  the  Land  Commission, 
they  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  action.  This 
appears  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  view.  Is  it  not 
about  the  first  duty  of  a  Government  to  see  that  justice 
is  done,  between  man  and  man,  even  to  Irish  land- 
lords ?  And  if  the  methods  of  the  Land  Courts  are  un- 
just and  inept,  as  even  you  admit,  it  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  to  devise 
better  ones,  instead  of  absolutely  ignoring  even  the 
suggestions  of  their  Commission.  But  doing  justice 
might  possibly  cause  embarrassment  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  course  that  would  never  do. — I  am,  Sir, 
yours  obediently,  "  Desdichado." 


ARMY  REFORM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday- Review. 

Maritzburg,  22  September. 

Sir, — If  we  study  the  papers  and  magazines  at  pre- 
sent we  must  all  be  struck  with  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  our  army  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting. 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  this  grievous 
state  of  affairs.  Some  would  abolish  the  War  Office 
and  civilian  control  ;  others  would  improve  the  higher 
training  of  the  army. 

But,  surely,  to  an  unbiassed  critic  must  it  not  appear 
that  it  is  not  this  department,  or  that  branch,  which 
has  to  be  altered  ;  that  it  is  more  than  this — it  is  the 
whole  system  ? 

No  patching  together  of  old  material  will  do  ;  a 
totally  fresh  departure  must  be  made.  We  must  take 
all  the  various  failures,  and  group  them  together  as  one 
large  gigantic  breakdown. 

And  to  what  conclusion  arc  we  impelled  therefore  ? 


Why,  our  conclusion  is  that  no  half  measures,  no 
temporary  makeshifts  will  do  ;  but  that  one  vast 
change  of  system  is  not  only  desirable,  but  imperative. 

No  longer  must  we  regard  the  army  as  a  force 
existing  on  sufferance,  hampered  by  civilian  control, 
red  tape,  and  petty  jealousies,  but  we  must  place  it  on 
a  thoroughly  workmanlike  and  businesslike  footing. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

In  South  Africa  we  have  a  large  army  locked  up  ;  it 
may  yet  be  detained  several  months.  This  prevents  us 
taking  a  forward  part  in  China,  owing  to  want  of  men. 
The  reduction  in  the  Indian  garrison  to  meet  South 
African  and  Chinese  troubles  has  left  the  English  force 
there  dangerously  small,  according  to  experts.  Our 
coaling  stations  have  had  to  be  garrisoned  in  many 
cases  by  irregulars  (Militia);  while,  to  turn  to  home 
defence,  we  have  in  England  some  hastily  raised  reserve 
regiments,  who  are  not  yet  fit  to  take  part  in  field 
days  ;  Volunteers,  considerably  reduced  by  members 
of  that  force  serving  in  South  Africa  ;  Militia,  likewise 
very  much  reduced  ;  and  the  remnants  of  the  regulars. 

The  foreign  outlook  is  gloomy  ;  it  needs  no  great 
genius  to  see  that  at  any  moment  we  might  be  involved 
in  an  uncertain  war. 

Nor  is  this  state  of  affairs  apparently  exceptional ; 
with  our  vast  Empire,  and  many  dangerous  questions, 
friction  may  often  arise — and  complications — in  the 
future. 

How  then  are  we  to  ensure  having  an  army  that  will 
"go  anywhere,  and  do  anything" — in  fact  be  equal  to 
our  great  responsibilities  ? 

I  maintain  only  by  one  way — by  compulsory  service, 
as  far  as  the  home  army  (and  the  force  for  expedi- 
tions) is  concerned  :  based  on  two  years'  service,  and 
a  voluntary  foreign  army. 

I  know  that  the  word  conscription  stinks  in  the  nostrils 
of  many  people  :  people  who  prefer  that  others  should 
bear  the  burden,  while  they  sit  in  the  shade. 

Perhaps  they  are  right  in  paying  others  to  do  their 
duty,  as  long  as  they  can  :  but  now,  since  our  forces 
clearly  are  not  adequate  for  the  great  needs  of  the 
Empire,  and  since  we  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
raising  recruits  even  for  the  army  at  its  present  strength, 
now,  I  say,  they  must  take  up  the  burden,  and  per- 
form the  first  duty  of  a  citizen — that  of  bearing  arms 
for  his  country. 

I  am  told  the  nation  would  dislike  it  :  grant  this  : 
the  nation  also  has  no  special  love  of  paying  taxes,  yet 
it  is  necessary,  and  they  submit.  I  fail  to  see  the 
argument  :  it  is  not  a  question  of  likes  or  dislikes,  but 
of  what  is  best  to  maintain  our  position  among 
nations. 

I  will  not  further  go  into  the  details  of  such  compul- 
sory service  :  what  I  wish  to  impress  is  the  necessity 
of  such  service  :  it  is  the  only  solution  of  the  army 
difficulty  and  must  be  faced  sooner  or  later,  unless  we 
wish  to  go  downhill. 

We  are  now  perhaps  at  a  very  critical  point  of  our 
history:  shall  we  seize  this  opportunity,  or  lose  it? 
Shall  history  hereafter  record  of  us,  that  our  selfishness, 
our  love  of  ease,  our  disregard  of  duty  inaugurated  the 
decline  of  the  British  Empire  ?  For  assuredly,  unless 
we  have  an  army,  adequate  in  numbers  for  the  many 
world-wide  responsibilities,  up  to  date  in  training, 
knowledge,  and  inventions—  an  army  whose  very 
efficiency  and  strength  will  be  a  guarantee  for  peace — 
an  army  not  only  able  to  protect  our  own  small  island, 
but  our  vast  Empire— unless  we  have  this,  we  must 
decline. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Reform. 


JUSTICE  TO  MR.  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Portland  Place,  W.,  16  October,  [900. 
Siu,  I  would  like,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  to  express  my  hearty  agreement  with  an 
article  signed  "Max"  in  your  last  issue.  It  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a  very  able  reply  to  a  certain  section  of 
the  press,  who,  while  lavishing  well-deserved  praise  on 
the  interpreters  of  "  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence,"  deny  Mr. 
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Henry  Arthur  Jones,  as  author,  the  full  credit  of  his 
work.  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  would,  I  feel  sure,  be 
the  first  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  his  play  is 
admirably  acted — he  is  not  always  so  fortunate — but  it 
appears  obviously  unfair  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
after  all  the  characters  are  the  dramatist's  creation,  and 
as  such  we  should  give  "  honour,  where  honour  is 
due." 

In  spite  of  all  the  critics,  there  never  was  yet  a  bad 
play  that  was  made  a  good  one  by  the  mere  excellence 
of  the  acting.  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  given  us  a 
third  act  which  is  practically  nothing  but  a  duologue, 
and  yet  is  of  such  cleverness,  such  force,  and  brilliance 
that  it  "holds"  the  most  unemotional,  the  most 
apathetic  of  us  breathless,  spellbound,  and  enthralled. 

The  merit  of  this  is  surely  due  to  the  dramatist.  One 
critic  cavils  at  Mr.  Wyndham  impersonating  a  judge  of 
the  High  Court,  and  suggests  that  he  might  as  well 
have  been  dubbed  a  judge  of  port  wine.  Such  remarks 
are  doubtless  "  pour  rire,"  for  a  judge,  even  of  the  High 
Court,  is  in  private  life  only  a  human  being.  "  Mr. 
Wyndham  does  not  look  like  a  judge,"  says  this  critic. 
I  confess  to  an  overwhelming  desire  to  be  told  by  this 
amiable  humourist  how  a  judge  should  look  ! 

Though  "  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence "  might  have  been 
produced  without  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  and  Mr. 
Wyndham,  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  written 
without  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Such  at  least  is  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  been  for  over  thirty  years 

"A  Playgoer." 


SOCIALISM    AND  REPUBLICANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir. — The  ideas  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  "  French  Socialism  "  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst. 
will  have  considerably  "  staggered  "  any  Socialist  who 
happened  to  read  it,  and  not  the  least  Messrs.  Jaures, 
Millerand,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  French  Socialist 
party,  should  they  have  come  across  it.  The  writer  in 
question  is  not  the  first  of  those  exceedingly  "smart," 
and  would-be  up-to-date  persons,  who  on  the  strength 
of  a  mechanical  view  of  a  certain  side  of  the  economical 
change  presupposed  by  socialism  are  fond  of  delivering 
themselves  in  an  oracular  fashion  of  their  opinion  of 
what  socialism  ought  to  imply  and  the  contrary.  We 
are  assured  now  on  the  authority  of  the  Saturday 
Review  that  socialism  does  not  involve  Republicanism. 
Messrs.  Jaures  and  Millerand  are  kindly  credited  with 
being  "men  of  too  much  intelligence  to  associate  their 
economic  opinions  with  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

From  personal  knowledge  I  can  assure  the  author  of 
the  article  on  "  French  Socialism"  that  Messrs.  Jaures 
and  Millerand  are  "  men  of  too  much  intelligence  "  not 
to  recognise  that  a  republican  form  of  government  is 
the  political  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  socialism,  in  any 
real  sense  of  the  word — i.e.  in  any  sense  other  than 
that  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  famous  mot.  That 
legislation  of  a  socialistic  tendency  (so  far  as  it  goes) 
may  occur  under  a  monarchy  or  a  Caesarism  no  one 
disputes,  but  that  is  no  more  socialism  than  an  anthro- 
poid ape  is  a  "  homo  sapiens." 

If  there  is  one  point  on  which  all  Socialists  are 
without  exception  unanimous,  it  is  that  socialism  of 
necessity  presupposes  republicanism.  On  the  ground 
that  a  republic  can  be  bourgeois  and  individualistic,  to 
argue  that  socialism  is  not  essentially  republican,  is 
a  piece  of  guileless  naivete  which  one  would  hardly 
expect  in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review.  Yet 
it  is  a  style  of  argumentation  one  often  hears  from 
those  very  clever  people  who  think  they  know  better 
what  socialism  is  than  Socialists  themselves.  Socialists 
may  protest  against  the  old  radicalism  being  regarded 
as  the  finality  of  progress,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  prepared  to  "empty  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath,"  and  go  behind  the  leading  positions  of  the  older 
radicalism,  in  a  reactionary  sense.  This  is  a  point 
which  is  systematically  ignored  by  men  such  as  your 
leader  writer,  who  are  so  desperately  anxious  to  prove 
that  socialism  means  simply  the  "  general  post-office, '"' 
"municipal   sewage,"  and  if  you  wish  to  be  very 


extreme  the  eight-hour  day  in  government  depart- 
ments !  But  they  need  not  all  the  same  impute  to 
Continental  Socialist  leaders  doctrines  at  which  the 
latter  would  stand  aghast.  Had  your  leader  writer 
attended  the  International  Socialist  Congress,  he  could 
scarcely  I  think  have  dared  to  invent  such  a  monstrosity 
as  a  non  republican  socialism. — Yours,  &c. 

E.  Belfort  Bax. 

CATS  AND  VALERIAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  October,  1900. 

Sir, — In  "  Harmsworth's  Magazine"  for  this  month 
there  is  among  other  good  stories  a  very  clever 
detective  story  with  a  curious  flaw  in  it.  Without 
in  any  way  giving  away  the  plot  I  may  say  that  a 
good  deal  turns  upon  a  cat  being  irresistibly  attracted 
to  a  particular  part  of  a  room  by  valerian  being  smeared 
on  it — such  valerian  as  you  get  at  a  chemist's  if  it  is 
prescribed  as  a  nerve-sedative.  This  is  I  believe 
a  mistake.  It  is  the  plant  valerian,  the  natural  plant 
before  it  has  been  bedevilled  into  the  pharmacopoeia 
preparation  that  fascinates  cats,  and  not  the  stuff  that 
you  can  get  in  bottles.  I  have  frequently  tried  the 
chemist's-shop  valerian  on  great  cats  and  small.  They 
take  rather  less  notice  of  it  than  they  would  of  parched 
peas  in  a  lordly  dish,  which  might  attract  them  from 
sheer  curiosity.  If  you  surrounded  a  cat  with  tall 
tumblers  of  pharmacopoeia  valerian  he  would  jump  out 
of  the  circle  and  would  leave  you  with  such  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt  as  only  cats  can  compass.  At  least 
that  is  the  inference  from  my  own  experiments. 
Yours  truly, 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


MODERN  MONASTICISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  October,  1900. 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  Dom  Bede  Gamm's  "A  Day 
in  a  Cloister,"  which  appeared  in  your  number  of 
6  October,  it  is  stated  that  "  there  is  much  evidence  to- 
show  that  a  degraded  animalism,  not  scandalously 
vicious,  but  dully  gluttonous  and  material,  is  the  atmo- 
sphere of  much  conventual  life  under  modern  con- 
ditions." This  is  a  sweeping  statement,  a  very  whole- 
sale accusation  against  a  considerable  body  of  men  who 
still  enjoy  the  affectionate  regard  of  millions,  and  I 
venture  with  all  respect  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  alien 
to  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Saturday  Review  as  I 
have  hitherto  understood  it.  I  confess  that  I  feel  curi- 
ous on  the  subject  of  this  large  volume  of  evidence.  I 
would  like  to  see  even  one  chapter  of  it.  How  could 
such  evidence  be  collected  ?  Only  by  a  conscientious 
and  scrupulous  visitation  of  the  greater  part  of  all 
existing  monastic  establishments.  Has  such  a  visitation 
ever  been  made,  and  what  was  the  authority,  standing, 
morality  and  motive  of  the  visitors  ?  I  fear,  Sir,  that 
your  excellent  but  too  ingenuous  critic  has  been  misled 
by  some  of  the  many  plausible  and  interested  enemies 
of  monasticism  who  abound  in  certain  Continental 
countries,  and  are  ever  on  the  look  out  to  abuse  the 
good  faith  of  Englishmen  on  this  subject. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  many  of  us  who  will  prefer 
the  evidence  of  our  senses.  I  have  stayed  in  many 
convents,  and  visited  many  more.  In  all  I  have  mixed 
familiarly  with  the  inmates  ;  in  not  one  have  I  seen 
degraded  animalism,  dull  gluttony  or  stupid  materialism. 
On  the  contrary  I  have  seen  temperance,  frugality, 
asceticism  even,  and  a  humble  simple  endeavour  to 
attain  that  sanctification  of  self  which  is  the  first  step 
towards  the  sanctification  of  others.  Unsupported  by 
evidence  your  reviewer's  statement  cannot  but  cause 
pain  both  to  those  who  look  to  religion  for  spiritual 
guidance  and  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  just 
judgment  from  the  Saturday,  and  in  its  present  bald 
and  denunciatory  form,  I  venture  to  think  that  such  a 
statement  should  never  have  been  made  in  authoritative 
columns.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Amicus  Monachorum. 
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FROM  HEINE. 

Das  Hers  ist.  mir  bedriickt. 
WISTFUL  pang,  ray  soul  compelling, 
Brings  back  afresh  the  days  of  old  ; 
The  world  was  then  a  cosy  dwelling, 
And  folks  lived  on  in  peace  untold. 

But  now  the  calm  is  marred  and  banished, 
The  world  is  jostle,  need  and  dread  : 

Above,  the  gracious  God  has  vanished  ; 
Below,  the  devil  e'en  is  dead. 

So  sad,  so  weird,  so  warped,  so  waning 
The  medley  seems,  that,  were  there  not 

One  little  crumb  of  love  remaining, 
No  rest  could  mend  or  end  our  lot. 

W.  SlCIIEL. 


REVIEWS. 

RABELAIS  AND  STERNE. 

"  Rabelais."  Translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  and 
Peter  le  Motteux  Annis  1653- 1694.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Charles  Whibley.  The  Tudor  Trans- 
lations.   London.    David  Nutt.     1900,    3  vols. 

"The  Works  of  Sterne."  The  Library  of  English 
Classics.    2  vols.   London  :  Macmillan.     1900.  7s. 

OF  all  writers  who  still  make  appeal  to  posterity 
Rabelais  seems  to  demand  the  most  esoteric 
audience.  As  Mr.  Whibley  justly  says,  every  man  is 
either  born  a  Rabelaisian  or  he  is  not.  There  is  no 
middle  way  of  indulgent  toleration.  When  Browning 
wrote  that  he 

"  forgot  the  oaf 
Over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Rabelais" 

James  Payn  wondered  where  he  found  the  jolly  chapter. 
The  author  of  "  High  Spirits  "  was  assuredly  not  in- 
capable of  sympathy  with  honest  laughter,  though  he 
had  some  curious  blind  sides  to  his  mind.  He  said, 
for  example,  mirabile  relatu,  that  he  would  sooner  read 
Bradshaw  than  Peacock's  novels.  As  regards  Rabelais 
the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  probably  is  that  Rabelais 
simply  disgusted  him.  And,  really,  who  that  dips  into 
Rabelais  can  wonder  ?  It  is  no  great  matter  perhaps 
that  Rabelais  should  scandalise  a  modern  audience  un- 
accustomed to  make  literary  or  historical  allowance  ; 
but  he  scandalised  a  good  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
Mr.  Whibley  makes  the  usual  apology  for  Rabelais, 
and  uses  what  may  in  this  connexion  be  fitly  called  the 
"whole  hog"  argument  —  that  whole  hog  which 
Rabelais  went  with  such  a  will  and  such  a  vengeance. 
"  Foul  as  his  book  is  it  is  never  indecent."  One  is 
reminded  of  the  dialogue  in  "As  You  Like  It" — 

Audrey.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  Gods 
I  am  foul. 

Touchstone.  Well,  praised  be  the  Gods  for  thy 
foulness  !  Sluttishness  may  come  hereafter." 
The  reader  confronted  with  these  unpleasant  options 
and  assured  by  Mr.  Whibley,  doubtless  with  an  eye 
to  Sterne,  that  Rabelais  always  laughs  and  never 
smirks,  may  perhaps  think  of  Rufillus  and  Gorgonius — 

"  Pastillos  Rufillus  olet  Gorgonius  hircum  " — 

and  decide  to  give  a  dubious  vote  in  favour  of  Rufillus. 
There  are  some  to  whom  the  mixture  of  levity  with 
coarseness  is  so  distasteful  that  they  have  half  a  mind 
to  ask  for  the  unadulterated  article  as  supplied  by 
Swift's  "  anima  Rabelaisii  habitans  in  sicco."  It  was 
the  phrase  of  Coleridge  ;  and  the  mention  of  Coleridge 
suggests  that  recoil  of  the  judgment  upon  itself  which 
adverse  criticism  of  the  great  names  of  literature  is 
bound  to  bring  about  in  a  candid  mind.  It  is  not 
as  if  it  were  Coleridge  alone  who  classed  Rabelais 
with  Shakespeare  Dante  and  Cervantes  and  spoke 
i)l  the  "  moral  elevation  of  his  work."  Coleridge 
Browning  Carlyle  and  Taine  are  only  four  out  of 
fourscore  competent  judges  before  whom  Rabelais 
stands  self  justified.  '  The  gist  of  all  Rabelaisian 
apologetics  is  contained  in  Taine's  description  of  him 


as  a  "  good  giant  who  rolls  himself  joyously  about 
on  his  dung-hill  thinking  no  evil."  This  defence  will 
always  produce  revulsion  rather  than  conviction  in 
many  minds,  but,  when  all  is  said,  Rabelais  is  one  of 
those  great  facts  of  literature  in  the  face  of  which  it 
were  vain  to  fly.  People  who  cannot  see  the  merits  of 
Rabelais  may  do  wisely  to  be  quiet  and  remember 
George  Eliot's  rustic  who  said  that  some  people  are 
unaware  of  ghosts  because  they  have  not  got  the 
"  smell  for  them." 

In  any  case,  as  long  as  Rabelais  continues  to  be  read, 
let  him  be  read  in  a  good  edition — and  we  cannot 
imagine  a  better  or  a  more  beautiful  than  this.  After 
the  clever  and  readable  introduction  by  Mr.  Whibley 
the  reader  is  left  alone  with  a  luxurious  reprint  of 
the  best  available  texts — a  good  method  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  upon  the  increase.  Rabelais  was  immensely 
lucky  in  his  first  translator  nor,  as  Mr.  Whibley  has  it, 
"could  the  French  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  new 
formed  and  unweakened  as  it  was,  have  found  a  better 
match  than  Elizabethan  English  run  to  seed."  By  Le 
Motteux's  time  something  of  its  racy  virtue  and  vigour 
had  begun  to  go  out  of  the  language,  and,  just  as 
Urquhart  is  a  survival  from  the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth  so  Motteux  is  a  coffee-house  forerunner  of 
the  teacup  times  of  hood  and  hoop.  We  must  take 
exception  to  Mr.  Whibley's  remark  that  in  the  phrase 
"  Boys  have  now  a  rhinoceros  nose  all  the  world  over  " 
— which  it  seems  Rabelais  used  in  an  early  preface — we 
"have  perhaps  a  trick  of  the  real  Rabelais."  It  is  of 
course  simply  Martial's  line — 

"  Et  pueri  nasum  rhinocerotis  habent. " 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  him,  Mr. 
Whibley  seems  to  attribute  the  metaphor  of  the  "  ox 
upon  the  tongue  "  to  Rabelais  instead  of  to  ^ischylus. 

Passing  on  to  Sterne  we  find  that  besides  "Tristram 
Shandy  "  and  "The  Sentimental  Journey  "  this  edition 
admits  a  few  little  extras,  such  as  "The  Fragment"  in 
the  manner  of  Rabelais,  but  excludes  all  the  letters 
and  sermons.  In  some  ways  we  regret  this  ;  though  it 
may  be  true  that  Sterne's  correspondence  would  hardly 
be  entitled  to  come  under  the  heading  "  Library  of 
English  Classics."  Of  Sterne's  verbal  plagiarisms 
from  Rabelais  and  others  it  is  very  easy  to  make  too 
much.  The  late  Mr.  Traill  for  example  was  unduly 
hard  on  Sterne  in  this  particular.  He  said  it  was 
"  unpleasant"  to  find  that  some  of  Mr.  Shandy's  philo- 
sophic reflections  had  been  "  conveyed  "  from  Burton. 
Sterne  uses  the  phrase  "Tacitus  informs  us"  and  Mr. 
Traill's  comment  was — "Tacitus  does,  it  is  true,  inform 
us  of  this.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  Burton  who  in- 
formed Sterne  of  it."  The  standard  implied  here  is 
in  our  opinion  absurdly  high  and  hard.  It  is  part  of 
the  praise  of  the  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  that  it  has- 
always  been  considered  a  good  field  for  the  industrious 
gleaner.  But,  apart  from  these  minute  burrowings  and 
borrowings,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Sterne  inherits 
directly  from  Rabelais  who  in  Mr.  Whibley's  words 
' '  has  yet  another  claim  on  our  regard  :  he  may  be  said  to 
have  invented  the  literature  of  digression,"  that  tortuous 
and  leisurely  literature  which,  like  the  Maeander,  "  versas 
in  se  ssepe  retorquet  aquas,"  and  demands,  as  in  the 
case  of  "Tristram  Shandy,"  three  volumes  of  a  novel 
to  get  its  hero  even  born  and  three  more  to  get  him 
put  into  breeches.  This  legacy  of  digression  may  be 
of  doubtful  advantage  to  Sterne  in  his  struggle  for 
literary  immortality.  Non  omnia  legimus  omnes — we 
have  all  left  gaps  in  our  reading — and  there  will  be 
many — at  all  events  many  of  the  young— who  will  make 
their  first  acquaintance  with  Sterne  in  this  excellent 
edition.  How  many  will  be  able  to  tolerate  his  pro- 
lixity— to  say  nothing  of  his  indecorum  ?  As  to  his 
indecorum  we  may  just  revert  to  what  we  indicated  in 
the  case  of  Rabelais  ;  adding  only  that  we  get  in  Sterne, 
as  compared  with  Rabelais,  a  diluted  effluent  and  an 
attenuated  virus — an  attenuation  w  hich  however  is  con- 
sidered by  those  who  apparently  adopt  a  sort  of  prin- 
ciple of  homoeopathy  in  literature  to  make  it  all  the 
more  virulent. 

And  yet,  heavily  as  Sterne  has  handicapped  himself, 
we  believe  that  he  will  maintain  his  position  in  letters. 
In  Mr.  Watson's  golden  phrase,  his  greatness  not  his 
littleness  concerns  mankind,  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  has- 
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added  to  that  "  world  of  immortal  shadows  which  to 
some  of  us  is  more  real  than  our  own  "  three  or  four 
new  characters  and  three  or  four  scenes  and  episodes 
of  unforgettable  charm,  it  is  not  his  affectations  that 
will  put  an  end  to  him.  This  is  what  Sterne  has  done. 
The  evidence  may  be  found  between  these  red  covers  ; 
but  for  a  short  cut  to  a  just  appreciation  of  "  Tristram 
Shandy  "  we  would  refer  to  what  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Sterne's  humoilr  and 
acuteness  might  hardly  by  themselves  have  kept  him 
afloat,  but  he  was  also  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  the  combination  is  very  strong.  Let  the 
reader  turn  to  the  episode  not  of  the  dead  but  of  the 
living  ass  in  the  seventh  volume  of  "  Tristram  Shandy." 
"  The  critic,"  said  Thackeray,  "who  refuses  to  see  in 
it  art,  humour,  pathos,  a  kind  nature  speaking,  and  a 
real  sentiment,  must  be  hard  indeed  to  move  and  to 
please."  Because  Sterne  has  so  moved  and  pleased 
ourselves  we  are  persuaded  of  his  enduring  power  to 
move  and  please  others. 


THE  SEDAN  OF  MEDIEVALISM. 

"The  Council  of  Constance  to  the  Death  of  John 
Hus."  By  James  Hamilton  Wylie.  London  : 
Longmans.     1900.    6s.  net. 

THE  Council  of  Constance  was  the  Sedan  of  the 
Mediaeval  Church.  Christendom,  agonising  under 
its  intolerable  corruptions,  rallied  its  forces  for  a 
supreme  effort  :  and  failed  desperately.  There  was  no 
room  left  for  hope  that  reformation  from  within  was  pos- 
sible :  it  required,  indeed,  vet  another  century  to  exhibit 
the  completeness  of  the  disaster,  and  then  the  chapter 
of  reformation  by  schism  perforce  began.  The  key  to 
the  sixteenth  century  is  to  be  sought  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  fifteenth.  In  the  collapse  of  the  Conciliar 
movement  lies  the  apology  of  the  individual  and 
national  revolts  of  the  later  period.  Men  did  not 
sacrifice  the  unity  of  Christendom  to  the  cause  of 
reformation,  until  conspicuously  and  conclusively  the 
sacrifice  had  been  shown  to  be  necessary.  Not  Pro- 
testants alone  have  repudiated  the  system  which  came 
to  ruin  at  Constance.  By  a  singular  fate,  the  Roman 
Church  regards  with  abhorrence  the  Council  to  which 
the  modern  Papacy  traces  its  origin,  and  the  latest 
voice  of  Roman  orthodoxy  stigmatises  as  heretical  the 
assumption  on  which  the  Council  re-created  the  Papacy. 

Mr.  Wylie,  in  his  Ford  Lectures  at  Oxford,  has  con- 
fined himself  to  the  first  year  of  the  Council.  He 
thus  secures  for  his  subject  the  two  great  preliminary 
achievements,  by  which  the  Fathers  of  Constance  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  reforms — the  deposition  of 
Pope  John  XXIII.,  and  the  execution  of  John  Hus. 
These  victims  of  Conciliar  justice  embody  the  twofold 
failure  of  the  mediaeval  Church  :  their  diverse  characters 
and  their  common  fate  illustrate  the  deadlock  which 
Christendom  had  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  action  of  the  Council  reflected  a 
policy  of  despair.  It  may  be  true  that  "the  republic 
of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  head,  was 
never  represented  with  more  dignity  than  in  the  Council 
of  Constance,"  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  this 
dignity  was  the  screen  of  mortal  weakness,  the  lying 
in  state  of  a  defunct  Christendom.  The  decrees  of 
Constance  are  the  epitaph  of  media;valism. 

John  XXIII.  was  a  monster  of  iniquity  ;  he  included 
in  his  personal  record  every  type  and  variety  of  turpi- 
tude. Gibbon's  terrific  sentence  is  a  faithful  summary 
of  the  facts.  "The  most  scandalous  charges  were 
suppressed  ;  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  only  accused  of 
piracy,  murder,  rape,  sodomy,  and  incest."  Bishop 
Creighton  characteristically  mitigates  as  far  as  possible 
the  verdict  of  history,  but  he  does  not  contest  the 
appalling  facts.  His  point  is  that  John  with  all  his 
infamies,  perhaps  because  of  them,  was  a  typical  eccle- 
siastic of  the  time,  that  the  Council,  wanting  a  scape- 
goat, used  him  for  the  purpose,  "and  suddenly  applied 
to  him  a  moral  standard  which  would  have  condemned 
many  of  his  predecessors."  The  wretched  pope,  in 
fact,  represented  the  pass  to  which  the  hierarchy  had 
come.  In  theory,  a  vice-God  ;  in  character,  a  satyr, 
"commonly  known  as  the  Devil  Incarnate  ;"  he  illus- 


trated a  contrast  which  stared  men  in  the  face  in  every 
corner  of  Christendom.  Thousands  of  lesser  eccle- 
siastics played  the  same  role  in  lesser  spheres  :  the  con- 
demnation of  this  monstrous  criminal  struck  men  as  a 
disgusting  piece  of  hypocrisy,  not  less  than  as  a  triumph 
of  justice.  "John  Hus  was  right  when  he  guessed  that 
if  Jesus  had  been  present  and  had  said  :  '  He  that  is 
without  simony  amongst  you  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone,'  all  present  must  have  left  their  seats  and  walked 
out  of  the  church."  The  mediaeval  theory  demanded 
some  congruity  between  the  clergy  and  their  spiritual 
claims,  if  it  were  not  to  become  altogether  intolerable. 
Their  victory  over  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  man- 
kind had  been  too  complete  :  the  clergy  had  reached  a 
pedestal  too  lofty  for  human  nature  ;  in  proving  them- 
selves morally  scandalous  they  inevitably  became 
spiritually  suspected.  Their  reputation  had  been 
shattered  before  their  official  character  was  impugned  : 
in  due  course  this  also  would  be  attacked  and  then  there 
would  be  no  way  of  escape. 

John  Hus  was  as  representative  in  his  own  way  as 
John  XXIII.  in  his.  If  the  latter  represented  the  actual 
hierarchy,  the  former  expressed  the  deep  resentment  of 
the  Christian  conscience.  It  was  not  an  intellectual 
repugnance  against  the  mediaeval  doctrines  which 
inspired  the  revolt  of  this  simplest  and  most  straight- 
forward of  preachers.  The  gross  practical  abuses 
which  flaunted  themselves  unrebuked  and  unashamed 
on  every  hand  stirred  the  prophetic  protest  within  him. 
Claims  and  dogmas,  which  would  never  of  themselves 
have  provoked  question,  became  inevitably  question- 
able when  they  were  associated  with  the  aggressive 
wickedness  of  the  clerical  order.  Two  currents  of 
mediaeval  tendency  were  thus  represented  in  the  two 
victims  of  Conciliar  justice — the  tendency  towards 
secularisation  in  its  worst  forms  in  the  official  chief  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  tendency  towards  moral  revolt 
in  the  Bohemian  preacher.  They  stood  for  judgment 
before  a  partial  and  corrupt  tribunal  :  and  the  different 
treatment  extended  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  reformer 
proved  that  from  such  no  justice  was  attainable. 
John  XXIII.  was,  indeed,  condemned  and  deposed, 
but  he  was  treated  with  consideration  and  respect,  and 
within  four  years  of  his  sentence  was  again  clothed  in 
the  sacred  purple  of  the  cardinalate.  That  his  treat- 
ment was  not  more  kindly  still  was  no  fault  of  the 
Council,  but  the  consequence  of  his  own  incorrigible 
duplicity.  Far  different  was  the  experience  of  John 
Hus.  Lured  to  Constance  by  an  imperial  safe-conduct, 
he  was  treacherously  arrested  in  defiance  of  Sigismund 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  imprisoned,  insulted, 
finally  burnt  at  the  stake.  To  his  eternal  dis- 
grace the  Emperor  acquiesced  in  this  perfidy, 
and  the  Council,  so  far  from  regretting  its 
violence,  "formally  recorded  its  belief  that  nothing 
could  have  been  more  pleasing  to  God,  or  more 
acceptable  to  all  Christian  people."  Nay,  it  went  fur- 
ther, and  enshrined  its  own  infamy  in  "an  official 
declaration  that  according  to  all  law,  natural,  human, 
and  divine,  no  safe-conduct  or  promise  is  to  be  kept  if 
the  keeping  of  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  Faith  or 
the  Church's  jurisdiction,  and  that  every  man  was  a 
supporter  of  heresy  who  should  henceforth  say  that 
Sigismund  had  done  anything  but  what  was  right  and 
suited  to  his  kingly  majesty."  After  such  a  display  of 
moral  perversity  there  is  little  hope  for  distressed 
Christendom  in  the  assurance  that  a  General  Council  is 
superior  to  a  pope.  Mankind  will  be  in  evil  case  if 
supreme  authority  is  to  be  recognised  in  either  :  yet 
mediaevalism  was  committed  to  that  alternative.  The 
fathers  of  Constance  had  spoken  the  last  word  of 
mediaeval  Christianity,  and  that  last  word  was  a  mani- 
fest and  insolent  challenge  to  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  Christian  men.  The  Church  could  only  meet  the  cry 
for  reform  by  a  "  Non  possumus  :  "  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  full  bearings  of  that  fact  would  be 
realised,  and  reform  would  cease  to  be  necessarily  an 
ecclesiastical  affair.  The  general  conscience  of  Christen 
dom  would  extend  impartial  contempt  to  Papacy  and 
Council,  and  seek  its  ends  by  novel  methods. 

Mr.  Wylie  disclaims  a  literary  style:  but  he  has, 
none  the  less,  produced  a  readable  little  monograph, 
which  usefully  supplements  the  accounts  of  Bishop 
Creighton  and  Dean  Milman. 
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THE  CRITERIA  OF  POETRY. 
-''What  is  Poetry  ?  "     By  Edmond  Holmes.     London  : 
John  Lane.     igoo.    3.9.  6d.  net. 

IN  this  thoughtful  and  interesting-  essay  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  our  minor  poets  attempts  to 
answer  a  question  which  never  has  been  answered  and 
probably  never  will  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone.  The  term  poetry  is  scarely  more  definite 
than  the  term  prose.  If  under  the  one  we  must  include 
works  so  radically  and  essentially  different  as  Newton's 
*'  Principia "  and  Kingsley's  "Water  Babies,"  as 
Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical  Polity  "and  the  "  Innocents 
Abroad,"  so  under  the  other  we  must  find  place  for 
works  ranging  from  the  "Prometheus  Bound"  to  the 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock"  from  the  Odes  of  Pindar  to  the 
Odes  of  Prior  from  the  "  CEdipus  Rex"  to  the 
"  Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  To  frame  a  definition  of 
poetry  which  should  exclude  Gray's  "Elegy"  or 
Johnson's  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  yet  which  of  the  criteria 
applicable  to  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  and  the  ' '  Sensitive 
Plant  "  would  be  applicable  to  them  ?  The  truth 
obviously  is  that  we  must  distinguish  between  poetry 
in  its  higher  and  poetry  in  its  lower  manifestations, 
between  the  revelations  given  us  b*y  the  "lords  of  the 
visionary  eye  "  and  such  faithful  transcripts  from  nature 
and  experience  as  Thomson  and  Crabbe  afford  to  us. 

Mr.  Holmes  approaches  poetry  purely  from  the  trans- 
cendental point  of  view.  His  postulates  are  that  poetry 
is  the  expression  of  strong  and  deep  feeling,  in  other 
words  of  passion  and  enthusiasm,  and  that  it  concerns 
itself  with  realities  in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  term. 
"  The  very  mainspring  of  poetry  is  a  desire,  a  dim  and 
instinctive,  but  profound  and  passionate  desire  to  escape 
from  self  (in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term)  to  expand 
the  soul  till  it  shall  transcend  all  wonted  limits  and  at 
once  lose  and  find  itself  in  the  larger  life  of  the  living 
Whole."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his. views  are  pretty 
much  those  to  which  Coleridge  has  given  such  eloquent 
expression  in  the  "Biographia  Literaria."  On  the  rela- 
tion of  poetry  to  science  he  has  some  very  interesting 
remarks.  He  observes  that  they  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  seek  for  unity  in  multiplicity,  but  with  this 
difference — that  science  seeks  "unity  of  relation  not 
unity  of  substance,  the  unity  of  an  all -controlling  law, 
not  the  unity  of  an  all-sustaining  life.'"  In  accordance 
with  his  transcendentalism,  imagination  is  with  Mr. 
Holmes  the  power  of  realising  essential  truth,  "  insight  " 
in  Wordsworth's  sense  of  the  term,  just  as  poetry  is  the 
power  of  imitating  and  creating,  the  power  of  imitating 
not  merely  what  is  palpable  but  what  is  hidden,  the 
first  furnishing  the  "  matter  "  of  poetry,  the  latter  giving 
it  its  form.  Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Holmes  or  not 
in  his  theories,  of  two  things  there  can  be  no  question 
that  he  has  analysed  with  singular  subtlety  and  power 
many  of  the  manifestations  of  poetry  in  its  higher 
aspects  and  traced  them  to  their  true  sources,  and  that 
this  first  part  of  his  essay  is  full  of  profoundly  sugges- 
tive and  really  illumining  remarks  expressed  with  an 
eloquence  and  fervour  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of 
the  second  Apology  for  Poetry. 

But  we  confess  we  are  more  at  home  with  Mr.  Holmes 
when  he  descends  from  his  transcendental  heights  and 
deals,  as  he  does  in  the  second  part  of  his  essay,  with 
expression  in  poetry.  All  he  says  here  is  truly  admir- 
able and  has  a  direct  message  for  our  time.  We  cannot 
resist  quoting  one  passage.  After  speaking  of  the 
necessity  for  spontaneity  and  simplicity  in  style,  he 
continues  : 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  modern  craze  for  individuality 
is  a  grave  symptom  of  a  graver  malady.  The  indi- 
vidualistic critic  cares  as  little  for  "the  roll  of  the  ages" 
as  for  the  chorus  of  sympathetic  applause  which  some- 
times rewards  successful  work  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
worker.  The  poet  as  he  conceives  him  is  not  a  seer 
charged  with  a  spiritual  message  to  the  general  heart 
of  man  but  a  clever  craftsman  whose  ingenuity  is  the 
delight  of  a  select  circle  of  fastidious  connoisseurs  .  .  . 
lor  l  he  work  that  is  highly  charged  with  individuality  is 
sure  to  abound  in  peculiarities  of  one  sort  or  another, 
mannerisms  of  style,  novelties  of  metre,  eccentricities 
Of  diction  and  the  like  ;  and  each  peculiarity  in  turn 
affords  an  agreeable  change  to  men  whose  jaded  palates 


are  ever  craving  new  sensations.  ...  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  this  conception  of  the  poet's  meaning  and 
function  offers  the  deeper  insult  to  poetry  or  to  human 
nature.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  Art  exists  in 
order  to  exerc  se  the  critical  acumen  of  the  bric-a-brac 
hunter,  or  that  Religion  exists  in  order  to  minister  to 
the  dialectical  subtlety  of  the  professional  theologian." 
We  recommend  this  passage  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  believe,  with  the  late  Mr.  Pater,  that  by 
"  poetry  "  we  are  to  understand  "all  literary  produc- 
tion which  attains  the  power  of  giving  pleasure  by  its 
form  as  distinct  from  its  matter."  Mr.  Holmes  has 
certainly  done  good  service  in  reminding  us  that  poetry 
has  other  functions  to  fulfil  than  those  which  it  is 
almost  the  universal  fashion,  at  the  present  time  at 
least,  to  assign  to  it. 


A  GUIDE  TO  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

"  Pausanias  and  other  Greek   Sketches."    By  J.  G. 
Frazer.    London  :  Macmillan.     icoo.  5^. 

NOW  that  people  have  ceased  to  study  their 
Baedekers  and  to  make  plans  for  summer  holi- 
days, they  may  have  time  to  consider  an  old  guide 
book,  which  dates  back  to  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
but  which  even  the  modern  traveller  cannot  afford  to 
neglect.  Pausanias'  "  Description  of  Greece"  should 
be  more  widely  read.  It  is  for  many  reasons  a  notable 
work.  It  was  not,  of  course,  the  first  guide  to  Greece 
ever  written.    Pausanias  had  his  predecessors,  and  he 
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THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  exceed       -      -  £2,385,000. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  EXCEEDS      -  £400,000. 

Policies  issued  under  the  Ordinary.  Modified  Tontine,  and  Mortuary 
Dividend  Systems. 

How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.    Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 

BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 

SPFCI\L  ADVANTAGES 

Offered  by  the  Companv  to  its  Policyholders  :— 

(1)  Absolute  security. 

(2)  Equitable  premium  rates— comparing  most  favourahly  with  other 

offices. 

(3)  Policies  free  from  objectionable  condit'ons  and  restrictions. 

(4)  Prompt  payment  of  satisfactory  claims. 
APPLICATIONS   FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency 
terms  very  remunerative. 

Chief  Offices:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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NO   COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -      -  £1,200,000 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LIFE   DEPARTMENT.— The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 
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MUTUAL   ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  One=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 
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ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


THREE  MILLION'S. 
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Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office:    i3    REGENT    STREET,   WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-'wide  Life  Policies.   No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  of  each  Case. 

DIGEY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH.  Sub-Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED    FT/ifDS   £37, 000,000. 

SPECIAL   ADVANTAGES   TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Esc  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  22  Pall  Mall.  S.W.  j  and  47 
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Kuods  over  500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 
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Ten  years  ago  a  well-known  English  Banker  wrote  :— 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  Insuring  my  Life,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  your  plan  as  to  Policie.-,  is  as  good  a  way  of  Saving  Money 
as  any  other." 

This  gentleman  now  writes:  — 

u  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  lam  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  Insurance  in  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK." 


I  I 

Before  insuring  elsewhere,  ascertain  what 

THE  MDTDAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK 

OJ±Jsr  tdo  fo  a  you. 


E5TD.  IM3. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


ESTD.  1843. 


The  distinctive  Investment  Advantages  offered  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  total  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  Life,  exceeding  £105,000,000, 

_ 


ASSETS  (December  1899),  nearly  £62,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 
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FIRE. 
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LIFE. 
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Absolute  Security.       Large  Bonuses.       Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer's  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  noiv  granted. 
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Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 
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FOUNDED  1807. 
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FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Company's 
Agents. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  1  „  .  .  „      .  . 
G.  E.  RATLIFFE,  J  7omt  Secretaries. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
£1,600,000 


All   belonging  to  the   Members,  among  whom  the  Whole   Profits  realised  are 

divided. 

LONDON:   28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 
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LIFE 


ASSETS.  £7,250,000. 
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NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 
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LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 

For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
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has  certainly  incorporated  in  his  own  account  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  derived  from  such 
sources.  But  of  these  early  books  only  the  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  while  the  careful 
work  of  Pausanias  we  possess  in  its  entirety.  Again, 
the  "  Description  "  is  not  great  by  reason  of  the  great- 
ness of  its  author.  Pausanias  was  not  a  genius.  He 
was  a  sensible,  plodding,  painstaking  man,  without 
striking  abilities,  but  possessed  of  a  genuine  anti- 
quarian interest,  a  keen  religious  curiosity,  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  everything  appertaining  to  the  land  he 
describes.  It  is  the  laborious  care  with  which  this 
middle-class  writer  set  himself  to  depict  scenes  and 
places  and  objects  of  interest,  and  especially  to  record 
quaint  customs  and  traditions,  that  has  made  his  book 
of  the  highest  value  for  readers  of  the  present  day.  As 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  Greece  of  the  second  century,  of 
its  life,  its  monuments,  its  superstitions,  the  "  Descrip- 
tion "  will  always  rank  high  amid  the  famous  literature 
of  the  world. 

The  greatest  living  authority  on  Pausanias  is  Dr.  J.  G. 
Frazer.  In  his  commentary  on  the  "  Description  "  this 
scholar  has  brought  to  bear  an  enormous  mass  of  learn- 
ing to  elucidate  all  that  is  difficult  or  obscure  in  the 
Greek  original.  And  as  a  student  of  the  antiquities 
and  topography  of  Greece  Dr.  Frazer  is  unsurpassed. 
His  erudition  is  deep  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
his  authorities.  Still  his  version  and  commentary  is 
contained  in  six  bulky  volumes,  costing  each  a  guinea, 
and  is  accordingly  out  of  reach  of  such  people  of 
moderate  means  as  do  not  happen  to  be  professed 
scholars.  It  is,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  gratitude 
that  we  welcome  the  little  book  of  selections  which 
Messrs.  Macmillan  have  just  published.  In  "  Pausanias 
and  other  Greek  Sketches"  is  contained  in  compact 
form  the  admirable  study  of  Pausanias  which  figures 
as  the  introduction  of  the  larger  work  ;  an  essay  on 
Pericles,  originally  published  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ;  and  some  extracts  from  the  commentary 
dealing,  for  the  most  part,  with  Greek  scenery  and 
topography.  All  of  these  sketches  will  be  found  well 
worth  reading.  They  are  intended  primarily  for  the 
unlearned  public,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  many  who  have  never  yet  heard  of  Pausanias 
or  his  Cambridge  commentator.  For  Dr.  Frazer's  style 
is  easy  and  attractive,  and  he  possesses  the  enviable 
faculty  of  stimulating  interest  in  his  subject.  If  his 
little  book  awakens  in  some  a  desire  of  visiting,  or  re- 
visiting, the  home  of  Greek  civilisation,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  new  volume 
is  the  reprint  of  the  introduction  to  Pausanias-  This 
opening  paper  is  everything  that  an  introduction  should 
be — clear,  precise,  methodical  and  not  too  lengthy.  It 
contains  some  just  criticism  on  Pausanias,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  writer.  Its  defence  of  the  Lydian  against 
exaggerated  charges  of  plagiarism  is,  on  the  whole, 
convincing.  And  the  brief  account  of  the  aims  and 
interests  which  dominated  his  investigations  is  sound 
and  well  expressed.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Frazer  has  omitted  all  references  to  authorities  cited 
in  his  original  volumes.  It  is  not  always  convenient  to 
hunt  up  big  editions  in  public  libraries,  and  the  extra 
space  requisite  for  the  necessary  references  would  have 
been  small. 

The  remaining  studies — with  the  exception  of  the 
useful  account  of  Pericles — are  much  less  important. 
Dr.  Frazer  gives  them  to  the  public  in  the  hope  "that 
they  may  convey  to  readers  who  have  never  seen 
Greece  something  of  the  eternal  charm  of  its  scenery;" 
and  that  "to  such  as  already  know  and  love  the 
country  "  they  may  "  revive  some  beautiful  or  historic 
scene  on  those  tablets  of  the  mind  from  which  even  the 
brightest  hues  so  quickly  fade."  To  the  latter  class  of 
persons,  no  doubt,  these  word-pictures  will  be  welcome. 
There  is  certainly  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  de- 
scriptions themselves,  which  display  accurate  observa- 
tion combined  with  literaiy  gift.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  who  have  never  visited 
Greece  will  find  absorbing  interest  in  a  sketch  of 
Sicyon,  or  Rhamiuis,  or  Aliphera.  The  value  of  this 
book  would  have  been  doubled  if  Dr.  Frazer  had  seen 
fit  to  omit  some  of  the  less  important  places,  and  to 
insert  in  their  stead  some  extracts  from  his  notes  on 


the  local  customs  and  folk-lore  alluded  to  in  Pausanias. 
Thus  some  of  the  information  of  Volume  V.  respecting 
the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  or  a  notice  from  Volume  III.  of 
the  Spartan  scourgings,  or  an  account  of  some  popular 
tale,  that  of  Epimenides  the  Cretan  for  example, 
would  have  added  greatly  to  the  charm  of  his  small 
book.  The  few  non-descriptive  pieces  inserted  are 
not  of  the  first  importance.  The  note  on  "the 
Pythian  Tune "  might  well  have  been  omitted  :  the 
"End  of  the  Mycenaean  Age"  is  an  unsatisfactory 
fragment  ;  and  the  discussion  of  a  picture  of  Polygnotus 
will  hardly  appeal  to  the  general  public  for  whom  this 
volume  is  intended. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

CEuvrcs  Completes  de  Paul  Bourget :  Cruelle  Enignic ;  Un 
Crime  d )  Amour ;  Aiidre  Cornells.  Paris  :  Plon.  1900.  8f. 
Some  sixteen  years  have  passed  since  M.  Paul  Bourget  began 
his  study  of  what  he  styles  "  la  sensibilite  contemporaine."  In 
a  way  the  departure  was  a  new  one — for,  while  adopting  the 
principles  of  realism  laid  down  by  Taine,  of  whom  he  claims  to- 
be  a  disciple,  M.  Bourget  separated  himself  from  other  observers 
of  Parisian  life  by  confining  himself  to  a  patient  and  profound 
examination  of  people  who  had  hitherto  escaped  unnoticed. 
These  people,  in  fact,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  interest  the  restless 
novelist.  Installed  comfortably  in  a  "petit  hotel"  or  flat,  they 
led  a  monotonous  life,  belonged  to  the  higher  bourgeoisie  or  a 
lost  aristocracy  ;  it  was  their  way  to  sip  tea  in  a  peaceful  salon 
at  ten  ;  to  gamble  occasionally  at  a  club  ;  to  exchange  calls 
and  compliments  with  perfect  urbanity  ;  to  err — if  they  did  err 
— with  so  little  deliberation,  with  so  much  compunction,  that 
repentance  was  the  invariable  sequence.  Nothing  they  did 
could  provide  material  for  an  amazing  tragedy  ;  discretion  was 
their  motto  ;  scandal  had  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost  ;  all  suffer- 
ing, all  sorrowing,  had  to  be  done  in  silence  and  in  secret. 
Among  the  women  there  was  inborn  purity,  yet — when  the 
husband  was  cold  or  clumsy — a  yearning  for  consolation  ; 
among  the  men  was  a  certain  chivalry,  spoilt,  however,  by 
scepticism.  Wits,  aesthetes,  monsters  never  joined  this  circle. 
The  very  servants  were  too  correct  to  speak  of  their  masters 
and  mistresses  disrespectfully.  It  is  highly  improbable,  in 
fact,  that  we  should  ever  have  been  ushered  into  the  midst 
of  this  "  monde "  if  M.  Paul  Bourget  had  not  first 
started  his  study  of  it  in  "  Cruelle  Enigme."  Herein, 
we  meet  Madame  Castel  and  her  daughter,  Madame 
Liauran,  pious,  lonely  women.  Hubert,  the  first  lady's  son,  is 
their  idol.  The  life  of  all  three  is  entirely  uneventful  until 
Hubert  meets  Therese  '.  then  Hubert  falls  in  love  with  Therese, 
and  Therese  falls  in  love  with  Hubert,  and  soon  both  Hubert 
and  Therese  fall.  Therese  is  M.  Bourget's  favourite  heroine — 
gentle,  charming,  and  well  bred,  without  a  spark  of  originality 
or  even  worldly  brilliance,  sentimental — that  is  all.  And  the 
intrigue  is  at  once  natural  ;  and  the  attitude  of  Madame  Castel 
and  her  daughter  (who  feel  that  Hubert  is  being  led  astray)  is 
what  one  would  expect  from  such  solitary  religious  ladies  :  and 
the  climax — when  Hubert  becomes  melancholy  and  Therese 
wretched — is  the  climax  that  must  necessarily  ensue.  Therese 
suffers  just  as  Helene  suffers  in  "  Un  Crime  d' Amour" — she, 
also,  might  say  as  Helene  said  to  her  lover,  Chazel,  "  pas 
souvenir  de  moi,  car  il  faudra  que  nous  ne  nous  voyions  plus  ; 
dites  que  jamais  vous  ne  marcherez  sur  un  cceur,  que  vous 
respecterez  le  sentiment  partout  ou  vous  le  rencontrerez."  In 
another  "monde,"  portrayed  by  another  author,  the  climax 
would  have  been  sensational  ;  but  M.  Bourget  knows  his  world 
to  be  above  all  things  conventional — the  intrigue,  passionate  as 
other  intrigues,  must  in  this  case  end  discreetly,  leaving  its 
heroine  and  hero  untarnished  to  their  mediocrity.  In  the  por- 
trayal of  this  mediocrity,  however,  lies  M.  Bourget's  undeniable 
genius.  No  other  writer  would  attempt  to  depict  it,  having 
neither  the  necessary  experience  nor  patience  ;  no  other 
writer  could  follow  and  analyse  the  traces  of  it  so  exhaustively 
in  an  entire  section  of  Parisian  society  without  giving  way  to 
anger  or  extravagance.  By  amazing  insight,  a  wonderful 
toleration,  an  incomparable  power  of  expressing  the  subtlest 
human  struggles  and  emotions,  M.  Bourget  succeeds  in  making 
the  most  monotonous  surroundings,  the  most  mediocre  persons, 
interesting  .  .  .  interesting  because  they  really  exist,  because 
they  represent  a  corner  of  "  la  vie  vivante."  And  so  we  recom- 
mend this  remarkable  volume  to  all  M.  Bourget's  English 
admirers  (of  whom,  we  believe,  there  are  many),  and  advise 
them,  moreover,  to  look  out  for  the  subsequent  volumes  that 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this  admirable  and  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  which,  after  containing  his  critical  essays 
and  shorter  studies  such  as  "Cruelle  Enigme"  and  "Un 
Crime  d'Amour,"  will  next  reproduce  such  deservedly  popular 
stories  as  "  Cceur  de  Femnie,"  "  Mensonges,"  and  "  La  Duchcsse 
Bleue." 

Les  Deux  Robes.    By  Maurice  de  Walcffc.    Bruxcllcs  :  Balat. 
1900.    3f.  50c. 

This  is  the  most  absurd  novel  it  has  ever  been  our  misfortune 
to  read.  Moreover,  it  is  abominably  written.  A  ridiculous 
woman,  diabolically  beautiful,  marries  Baron  d'l.    She  makes 
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him  Governor  of  the  Congo— how  we  cannot  understand  ;  she 
charters  a  yacht  ;  she  invites  guests  ;  she  sets  sail  with  a  queer 
crew,  among  them  a  journalist,  a  cardinal,  a  "jeune  lord"— 
and  is  made  love  to  by  them  all.  En  route,  there  are  amazing 
banquets,  amazing  conversations,  amazing  scenes.  Of  course 
the  passengers  all  covet  the  wife  of  Baron  d'l,  particularly  the 
cardinal.  She,  however,  trifles  with  them — particularly  with 
the  cardinal.  And  so  the  cardinal,  knowing  that  she  is  sprayed 
upon  by  a  perfume  ever)-  morning,  puts  vitriol  into  the  bottle 
out  of  revenge.  The  wife  of  Baron  d'l  is  therefore  disfigured  ; 
but,  preferring  death  to  the  disappearance  of  her  diabolical 
beauty,  swallows  the  rest  of  the  vitriol.  Everybody  mourns  her 
— especially  the  cardinal.  But  when  her  body  is  lowered  into 
the  sea,  a  gust  of  wind  springs  up  and  carries  the  cardinal's  hat 
away.  This,  we  suppose,  is  intended  as  a  tragic  touch  ;  but  we 
are  not  in  the  least  horrified,  and  wish  that  the  entire  edition  of 
M.  Maurice  de  Waleffe's  preposterous  book  had  been  on  board 
the  "  Vice-Roi  "  and  swallowed  up,  like  the  cardinal's  hat,  by 
the  waves. 

Les  Romanciers  Anglais  Contemporains.  By  Y.  Blaze  de 
Bury.  Paris  :  Perrin.  1900. 
The  author  of  this  worthless  volume  has  a  very  firm  faith  in 
her  critical  powers.  She  writes  authoritatively  but  alas  !  un- 
convincingly.  She  loses  her  author,  forgets  his  book,  in  order  to 
hold  forth  on  subjects  foreign  to  her  work.  She  would,  in  fact, 
discuss  everything  ;  and  she  becomes  quite  unintelligible  at 
times  ;  often  foolish.  We  fail  to  see  more  than  an  accidental  con- 
nexion between  Rudyard  Kiplmg  and  the  East  End.  Mdlle.  de 
Bury,  however,  deals  with  both  in  the  same  chapter  ;  here, 
there,  and  everywhere ;  in  fact,  she  bewilders  us  with  sudden 
incongruities  and  silly  arguments.  The  chapter  on  George 
Meredith,  although  it  struggles  to  illuminate,  proves  conclu- 
sively that  Mdlle.  de  Bury  is  lost  in  darkness  so  far  as  that 
writer  is  concerned.  Her  analysis,  where  it  is  not  original,  is 
vague  and  empty  ;  her  reflections  are  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
vain  but  misty  mind.  Mdlle.  Blaze  de  Bury  is  neither  a  critic 
nor  yet  a  scribe. 

Paris  de  1800  a  1900.  Edited  by  Charles  Simond.  Paris  : 
Plon.  1900.  if.  75c. 
The  first  pages  of  this  admirable  publication  are  devoted  to 
a  number  of  vivid  illustrations  of  Napoleon  I.'s  burial  in  the 
Invalides,  and  to  a  description  of  the  state  of  Paris  at  that 
moment.  The  usual  plans  of  Paris,  plates  of  fashions,  coins, 
street  scenes,  &c,  follow,  accompanied  by  an  interesting  text. 
Portraits  of  celebrities  are  plentiful,  and  a  record  of  any  im- 
portant event  that  took  place  between  1840-1844  is  to  be  found 
in  the  index.  No  more  useful  and  entertaining  account  of  life 
in  Paris  during  the  past  century  has  yet  appeared. 

Revue  des  Revues.    15  octobre.    if.  30c. 

Some  time  ago  we  reviewed  in  these  columns  an  admirable 
book  on  India  by  Prince  Bojidar  Karageorgevitch.  It  was 
impartial,  entertaining,  and  extremely  vivid  ;  and  so  we  are 
surprised  to  find  the  same  author  sensational,  silly,  and  preju- 
diced in  his  paper  on  "  Le  Calme  Anglais."  Prince  Kara- 
georgevitch begins  his  article  by  declaring  that  he  heard  so 
much  about  this  "  calm "  that  he  came  over  to  London  to 
observe  it.  But  there  was  no  "  calm  :  "  there  was  intolerant 
brutality,  so  much  of  it  that  he  was  reminded  of  the  days 
when  the  "Aurore"  and  "Libre  Parole"  inflamed  Parisians. 
What  most  struck  him,  in  fact,  was  the  want  of  "  calm." 
Once,  perhaps,  England  was  imperturbable,  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  changed  all  that.  Says  the  author  boldly  : 
"  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  more  popular  than  the  Queen.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  -  the  accomplice  of  Dr.  Jameson,  the  'real' 
Kynoch,  the  man  who  deserves  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  or  to 
the  scaffold — is  responsible  for  the  present  madness  of  his 
country."  And  so  on,  in  the  style  of  the  "  Libre  Parole  "  itself. 
Occasionally,  the  writer  describes  "  patriotic  "  scenes,  and  we 
wonder  how  it  is  that  he  alone  has  witnessed  them.  M.  Andre 
Chevrillon,  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris,"  described  the  state  of 
London  during  several  months  ;  he,  however,  could  not  dis- 
cover what  Prince  Karageorgevitch  professes  to  have  discovered. 
We  would  say  to  the  Prince  :  "  Calni."  M.  Paul  Pottier  writes 
well  about  "  La  Psychologie  des  Elections  en  France  ; "  and 
Mdlle.  May  de  Witte  contributes  a  charming  short  story. 

Revue  de  Paris.    1 5  octobre.    2f.  50c. 

The  current  number  of  this  excellent  review  chiefly  consists 
of  stories.  All  of  them  are  admirable  masterpieces  of  construc- 
tion and  style.  A  charming  poem,  "  L'Accueil,"  by  M.  Jean 
Vignaud,  shows  marked  originality  ;  and  engineers  will  be 
interested  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Role  of  Machines." 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    1 5  octobre. 

After  "  Les  Troncons  du  Glaive,"  a  remarkable  novel  by 
MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite,  comes  an  uninterrupted 
array  of  serious  articles.  Among  the  heavier  are  those  by  M. 
liruneticrt  on  "  L'fEuvre  Litte"raire  de  Calvin;"  M.  Benoist 
on  "  Democratic  Organised  et  Parlementarisme  Re"el  ; "  M. 
Badau  on  "  L'Astronomie  Experimental  et  l'Observatoire  de 
Meudon."  The  literary  notes  and  political  bulletin  are  not  quite 
free  from  unnecessary  gloom. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  500. 
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"THE  THIRD  SALISBURY 

ADMINISTRATION,  1895-1900." 

'8vo.  531  pp.    With  Maps,  Treaties,  Diplomatic  Papers,  and  Index. 

By  H.  WHATES, 

Author  of  "Dissolution  Dialogues,"  ''The  Politician's  Handbook — a 
Review  and  Digest  of  the  State  Papers,"  &c.  &c. 

This  work  is  founded  on  Official  Documents  only,  and  gives  an  animated  and 
non-partisan  narrative  of  the  achievements  and  failures  of  the  Administration  to  the 
date  of  the  Dissolution.  It  contains  every  fact  likely  to  be  wanted  for  reference, 
and  will  be  found  an  indispensable  aid  to  Members  of  Parliament,  Diplomatists, 
writers,  and  students  of  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Domestic  Policy.  It  is  a  work  for 
*  the  library,  of  present  use  and  permanent  value;  for  it  constitutes  an  exhaustive 
'history  of  the  great  questions  with  which  Lord  Salisbury's  Administration  lias  been, 
and  still  is,  concerned. —  Vide  Press  Notices. 

Times', — "What  Mr.  Whates  had  previously  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
politician  grappling  with  the  problems  of  a  single  session  is  now  supplemented  by  a 

survey  of  the  entire  record  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Third  Administration  The  tangled 

story  of  diplomatic  and  military  events  is  clearly  told." 

Standard. — "  Mr.  Whates  presents  the  occurrences  of  the  past  five  years  in  clear 
Mid  readable  language  .  ..The  '  documents'  have  been  cleverly  made  use  of.  " 

Morning  Post. — "A  more  opportune  book  there  could  not  be;  and  it  can  be 
cordially  recommended  .  ...On  the  China  question  Mr.  Whates  writes  with  know- 
ledge and  judgment  ;  and  his  history  of  events  which  followed  the  China-Japanese 
war  up  to  the  Russian  Note  of  a  fortnight  ago  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  his 
extremely  able  and  valuable  book." 

Daily  News  (leading  article). — "  Mr.  Whates  writes  in  a  pleasant  and  lucid  way, 
and  the  literary  merits  of  his  book  will  give  it  a  more  than  ephemeral  value  as  the 

record  of  an  extremely  eventful  chapter  in  modern  history  Impartial  and 

accurate." 

Daily  Chronicle. — 11  Singularly  opportune  Mr.  Whates  is  to  be  congratulated. 

 The  facts  he  presents  skilfully  and  with  a  practised  hand." 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "Mr.  Whates's  judgments  are  sane  and  discriminating. 

 He  is  no  heady  partisan,  and  when  shortcomings  are  apparent  he  does  not 

hesitate  to  censure  them." 

World. — "  Mr.  Whates  holds  no  brief  either  for  or  against  the  Ministry  

faithful  survey  of  facts  and  events  ..  his  opinions  are  always  so  reasonable  and  free 
from  animus  as  to  command  the  assent  of  all  who  are  not  hopelessly  blinded  by  ihe 
spirit  of  faction  " 

Athenceum. — 11  We  tested  Mr.  Whates's  accuracy  and  to  his  credit." 

Graphic.  —  1'''  This  attempt  at  scrupulous  fairness  Mr.  Whates  makes  with  the 

result  desired.  There  has  been  no  fuller,  closer  and  more  impartial  summary  of  the 
casus  belli  in  South  Africa." 

Elaborate  reviews  have  appeared  in  all  the  leading  provincial  papers,  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  however,  attacking  the  book  in  parts  because  of  certain 
statements  relating  to  South  Africa  and  an  alleged  "  anti-Russian  bias." 

Price  15s.  net. 
YACHER    &  SONS, 

Broad  Sanctuary  Chambers,  and  20  &  22  Millbank  Street,  Westminster. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.   8vo.  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDWARD  THE  THIRD 

(1327-1377). 
By  JAMES  MACKINNON,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  on  History  in  the  LTniversity  of  St.  Andrews  ;  Author  of  "  The  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland,"  &c. 


Manchester  Courier. — "  Much  the  best  book  on  the  reign  of  Edward  III." 

Outlook. — "  This  is  a  vivid  and  at  times  even  brilliant  narrative  of  a  most  fasci- 
nating period  in  British  and  European  history." 

Daily  Chronicle.  —  '''  He  has  carefully  gone  to  the  sources,  and  on  the  whole  to 
the  best  sources,  and  in  most  cases  to  the  best  editions  of  those  sources.  Will  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  nearly  every  one  who  takes  it  up." 

Scottish  Kevieiv. — "  His  description  of  Edward's  retreat  beyond  the  Somme,  and 
the  battle  of  Crecy,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
account  of  the  last  days  of  Jacques  d'Artevelde.  Or  take  his  account  of  Edward's 
dealings  with  his  Parliaments,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
They  are  as  luminous  as  the  battle  pieces." 

Mr.  G.  M.  Trfa  lii.YAN,  in  the  Speaker. — "  Mr.  Mackinnon  has  made  a  most 
laborious  and  faiihful  comparison  of  all  the  chronicles  together  with  tbe  official 
documents.  .  .  .  The  book  is  faithful  and  honourable,  based  on  a  scholarly  and 
genuine  comparison  of  the  authorities  which  the  author  has  patiently  consulted." 

Saturday  Review. — 1  The  work  is  in  many  ways  a  very  praiseworthy  contribution 
to  the  history  of  a  most  complex  century,  and  a  most  striking  personality.  .  .  .  He 
is  certainly  often  graphic  and  picturesque  in  his  treatment  of  incidents  both  great 
and  small.  His  care  in  details  has  more  than  once  enabled  him  to  correct  the  errors 
of  his  predecessors,  and  even  those  of  his  ultimate  authorities." 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


BEST  CHILDREN'S  CHROMO  PRESENTATION  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  Splendid  Series.    Price  *s.  6d.  each. 

TEN   LITTLE   BOER  BOYS. 

A  new  version  of  an  old  tale.  One  of  the  smartest  and  most  original  Children's 
Books  ever  published.  The  verses  are  by  11  Norman,"  and  are  most  cleverly  and 
ably  illustrated  by  exceedingly  humorous  sketches  by  A.  S.  Forrest.  There  is 
also  music  to  each  verse. 

Pictures  for  Little  Englanders. 

Pictured  by  A.  S.  Forrest,  and  verses  by  Frank  Green.    (A  Companion 
Book  to  Mrs.  Ames'  "ABC  for  Baby  Patriots.") 

The  Gimcrack  Jingle  Alphabet. 

Drawn  by  In<;i.es  Rhode,  Author  and  Artist  of  "  The  Pickletons." 

ABC  for  Baby  Patriots. 

By  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames.    New  Edition  now  ready. 
'I  his  alphabet  i  composed  of  amusing  topical  verses,  ably  illustrated  by  full-page 
'doiin  tl  plates.    These  are  as  vivid  in  theft  colouring  as  they  are  most  humorous 
un  conception. 

The  Pickletons. 

Told  and  Drawn  by  [HCUM  RHOPC 
Thin  exceedingly  clever  nnd  amusingly  illustrated  story  consists  of  twenty-four 

"    "f  1  ol  •  .1  1 1 1 1 1  nation    whi.  1 1  arc  masterpieces  of  Mr.  Ingles  Rhode's  art  and 

1  humour. 

London  :  DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  160A  Fleet  Street,  E.C 

PubllthtTi  oj  Dean's  Vlays  /or  Young  Actors. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Coventry  1'atniore  (Basil  Champneys. 

2  vols.).    Bell.    32*.  net. 
Emma  Marshall  (Beatrice  Marshall).    Sceley.  6s. 
Augusta,  Empress  of  Germany  (Clara  Tschudi.    Translated  from  the 

Norwegian  by  E.  M.  Cope).    Sonnenschein.    "]s.  6d. 
"Masters  of  Medicine":  Thomas  Sydenham  (J.  F.  Payne).  Unwin. 
6d. 

Random  Recollections  of  an  old  Publishei  (William  Tinsley.    2  vols.). 

Simpkin,  Marshall.  21s. 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (J.   S.   Lockhart.      Vols.  IH.-V.). 

"  Library  of  English  Classics."    Macmillan.    35.  6d.  net  each. 
John  Barbour  :  Poet  and  Translator  (George  Neilson).    Kegan  Paul. 

is.  6a'.  net. 

Christmas  Books. 

Cynthia's  Bonnet  Shop  (Rosa  Mulholland),  5$.  ;  With  Buller  in  Natal 
(G.  A.  Plenty),  6s.  ;  In  the  Irish  Brigade  (G.  A.  Henty),  6s.  ; 
With  Rifle  and  Bayonet  (Captain  F.  S.  Brereton),  5.?.  ;  Out 
with  Garibaldi  (G.  A.  Henty),  5.?.  ;  A  Newnham  Friendship 
(Alice  Stronach),  $s.  6d.  ;  Jones  the  Mysterious  (Charles 
Edwardes),  2s.  ;  An  Ocean  Adventurer  (Walter  P.  Wright), 
2s.  6d.  ;  Droll  Doings  (Harry  B.  Neilson  and  "The  Cockiolly 
Bird  "),  6s.    London  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

Story  of  a  School  Conspiracy,  The  (Andrew  Home),  y.  6d.  ;  Charge  ! 
or  Briton  and  Boer  (G.  Manville  Fenn),  51.  ;  The  Three  Witches 
(Mrs.  Molesworth),  3*.  6d.  ;  Miss  Nonentity  (L.  T.  Meade),  5-r. 
W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

Story  of  Burnt  Njal  :  From  the  Icelandic  of  the  Njals  Saga  (The  late 
Sir  George  Webbe  Dasent).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 

Thoroughbred  Mongrel,  A  (Stephen  Townesend).    Unwin.    3*.  6d. 

Wonder  Stories  from  Herodotus  (Retold  by  G.  H.  Boden  and  W. 
Barrington  D' Almeida).    Harpers,    ys.  6d. 

Young  England  (21st  Annual  Volume).    55.    S.  S.  U. 

Fiction. 

The  Black  Tilgrim  (Michael  Czajkowski).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

The  Vaulted  Chamber  (Harry  A.  Spurr).    Digby,  Long.    3^.  6d. 

Rose  Island  (W.  Clark  Russell).    Arnold.  6s. 

A  Romance  of  the  Unseen  (M.  E.  Winchester).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Lord  Linlithgow  (Morley  Roberts).    Arnold.  6s. 

The  Bennett  Twins  (Grace  Marguerite  Hurd).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Tommy  and  Grizel  (J.  M.  Barrie).    Cassell.  6s. 

Woman  of  Death  (Guy  Boothby).    Pearson.  5.?. 

The  Bag  of  Diamonds^  &c.  (G.  Manville  Fenn).    Chatto  and  Windus. 

6s. 

John  Charity  (Horace  Annesley  Vachell).    Murray.  6s. 
The  Marriage  of  True  Minds  (Theophila  North).    Grant  Richards. 
3*  ^d. 

The  Heart  of  Babylon  (Deas  Cromarty).     Horace  Marshall.    2s-  6d. 

A  Man's  Woman  (Frank  Norris).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 

A  Dead  Certainty  (Nat  Gould).  Routledge. 

Lord  Jim  (Joseph  Conrad).  Blackwood. 

The  Eagle's  Heart  (Hamlin  Garland).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Saronia  (Richard  Short).    Elliot  Stock. 

The  Heiress  of  the  Season  (Sir  William  Magnay).  Smith,  Elder. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Man-Trap  (Sir  William  Magnay).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Jenny  of  the  Villa  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Radford).    Arnold.  6s. 
Verity  (Sidney  Pickering).    Arnold.  6s. 

Is  there  a  Better  Thing  ?  (Jeremiah.  Vaughan-Emmett).  Sonnenschein. 
6s. 

I'd  Crowns  Resign  (J.  MacLaren  Cobban).    John  Long.  6s. 
Robert  Kane  (C.  H.  Malcolm).    Simpkin,  Marshall,    y.  6d. 
Old  Fires  and  Profitable  Ghosts  ("  Q  ").    Cassell.  6s. 
The   Stickit  Minister's   Wooing   (S.   R.  Crockett).     Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6^. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Graham  (Alice  A.  Clowes).    Sonnenschein.    2s.  6d. 
History. 

The  Venetian  Republic  :  its  Rise,  its  Growth,  and  its  Fall,  421-1797 

(W.  Carew  Hazlitt.    2  vols. ).    Black.    £2  2s.  net. 
The  Successors  of  Drake  (Julian  S.  Corbett).    Longmans.  2l.r. 
Gordon's  Campaign  in  China  (By  Himself.    Introduction  and  Short 

Account  of  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion  by  Colonel  R.  H.  Vetch). 

Chapman  and  Hall.  15-. 
The  Forward  Policy  and  its  Results  (Richard  Isaac  Bruce,  CLE. ). 

Longmans.    15$.  net. 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Armagh  (James  Stuart.  New 

Edition.    Revised  by  Rev.  Ambrose  Coleman).    Dublin:  Browne 

and  Nolan  ;  Gill  and  Son. 
Soldiering  in  Canada  :  Recollections  and  Experiences  (Lieut. -Colonel 

George  T.  Denison).    Macmillan.    8j.  6d.  net. 
The  Waterloo  Campaign,  1815  (William  Siborne).    Constable.  6*. 
England,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan  (1 1.  D.  Traill).    Constable.  12s. 
The  Far  East  :  its  History  and  its  Question  (Alexis  Krausse).  Grant 

Richards.  lS\f. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
Hockey  (F.  S.  Crcswell.    Revised  Edition).    The  All-England  Series. 

Bell.  If. 

A  Year  with  Nature  (W.  IVreival  Westell).    Drane.    10s.  6d. 
A  History  of  Steeplechasing  (William  C.  A.  Blew).    Nimmo.  21s. 
net. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Falconer  (Major  Charles  Hawkins  Fisher).  Nimino. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

An  Old  Man's  Holidays  (The  Amateur  Angler).    Sampson  Low. 

SCIENCE  and  Philosophy. 
Essays  in  Illustration  of  the  Action  of  Astral  Gravitation  in  Natural 

Phenomena  (William  Leighton  Jordan),    Longmans.  9>. 
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The  Prolongation  of  life  (R.  E.  Dudgeon).  Chatto  and  Windus. 
3*.  6d. 

In  the  Beginning  [Les  Origines]  (By  J.  Guibert).    Kegan  Paul.  or. 

Flame,  Electricity  and  the  Camera  :  Man's  Progress  from  the  First 
Kindling  of  Fire  to  the  Wireless  Telegraph  and  the  Photograph 
of  Colour  (George  lies).    Grant  Richards.    7s.  bd.  net. 

Theology. 

Studies  by  the  Way  (Sir  Edward  Fry).    Nisbet.     10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Christian  Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Apocalypse  (Edward  Cams 

Selwyn).    Macmillan.    6s.  net. 
The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English  (Ferrar  Fenton).  Horace 

Marshall.    2s.  6d.  net. 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  Modern  English  (Ferrar  Fenton).  Horace 

Marshall.  Is. 

The  Great  Rest-Giver  (Wm.  Haig  Miller),  2s.  6d.  ;  Knots  :  Quiet 
Chats  with  Boys  and  Girls  (Rev.  A.  N.  Mackray),  2s.  ;  The  Way 
into  the  Kingdom  (Rev.  J*.  D.  Jones),  is.  6d.  ;  How  to  Attain 
Fellowship  with  God  (Rev.  J.  A.  Clapperton),  is.  6d.  ;  The  Care 
of  the  Home  (Lucy  H.  Yates),  is.  ;  Hidden  Beauties  of  Nature 
(Richard  Kerr),  2s.  6d.  R.  T.  S. 
"  Unto  You   Young   Men "   (The  Yenerable  William  Macdonald 


Sinclair).    Grant  Richards. 
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In  Praise  of  Folly  (Erasmus).    Gibhings.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Making  of  Religion  (Andrew  Lang.    Second  Edition).  Long- 
mans.   $s.  net. 

The  Flora  of  the  Sacred  Nativity  :  Preceded  by  an  Essay  upon  the 
Flora  Sacra  (Alfred  E.  P.  Raymond  Dowling).    Kegan  Paul. 

The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (Edited  by  R.  H.  Charles).  Black,  "js.  6d. 
net. 

The  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (Henry 
S.  Nash).    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    3s.  6d. 

Travel. 

The  Land  of  the  Long  Night  (Paul  Du  Chaillu).    Murray.    Js.  6d. 
Dartmoor  and  its  Surroundings  (Beatrix  F.  Cresswell).    St.  Bride's 
Press.  6d. 

Verse. 

Poems  (Right  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Chadwick).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
5s.  net. 

Echoes  (Clifford  Harrison).    Glaisher.    y.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Architecture  and  History,  and  Westminster  Abbey  (William  Morris). 

Longmans.    2s.  6d.  net. 
British  Chess  Handbooks,  The:  Chess  Openings  for  Beginners  (Rev. 

E.  E.  Cunnington).    Routledge.  6d. 
Francis,  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi  (James  Adderley).  Arnold. 

3*.  6d. 

"  Isabel  Carnaby  "  Birthday  Book,  The  (Arranged  by  E.  D.  Berring- 
ton).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    2s-  &d. 

Larger  Temple  Shakespeare,  The  (Yol.  XII.).    Dent.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Leanrs  Royal  Navy  List  (October).  Witherby. 

People  of  China,  The  (J.  W.  Robertson-Scott).    Methuen.    35.  6d. 

Statistical  Year-Book,  The,  of  Canada  for  1899.  Ottawa  :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau. 

Unpublished  and  Uncollected  Poems,  The,  of  William  Cowper  (Edited 
by  Thomas  Wright).    Unwin.    y.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  : — Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3fr.  ;  Revue  des  Revues,  lfr.30;  L'llumanite  Nouvelle, 
lfr.75;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  is.  ;  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  65c.  (2s.  6d.)  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  Cassier's 
Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Library,  3*.  ;  The  Home  Counties  Magazine, 
is.  6d.  ;  Girl's  Realm  (November).  6d.  ;  The  Artist,  is,  ;  Book- 
seller, 6d.  ;  The  Momst,  50c.  ;  The  Practitioner,  2s.  ;  The  Classical 
Review,  is.  6d.  ;  The  New  Century  Review,  6d.  ;  The  North 
American  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Open  Court,  ioc.  ;  The  Educa- 
tional Review,  2d.  ;  The  Bookbuyer,  15c. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  !.  d. 

1    8    2    ...       _      1  10  4 
o  15  2 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


1  .~ 


8 

0  14 

071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienred  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad:— 

Paris  The  Calignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

■  >   Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,i   Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lehegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kfihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Ste'fansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinoj-le  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

Homburg  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Dep8t. 

New  York   The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

1,  „   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Moktiteal,  Canada  ..  ..The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 


MR.  UPCOTT  GILL'S  LIST. 


Aquaria,  Book  of.    A  Practical   Guide  to  the  Construction, 

Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and  Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing 
FuM  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs,  Insects,  &c,  How 
and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  Health.  By  Rev. 
Gregory  C.  BATEMAN,  A.K.C.and  Reginald  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A.  Illus- 
trated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d.,by  post,  5s.  iod. 

Autograph  Collecting.    A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and 

Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Specimens,  &c,  &c,  to  which  are- 
added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an  extensive  Valua- 
tion Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  HENRY  T.  Scott,  M.D., 
L.R.C.P.,  &c.    In  leatherette  gill,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

British  Dragonflies.     Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our 

Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas.  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species  ex- 
quisitely printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.  net  ;  by  post  32s. 

Canary  Book.    The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  all 

Varieties  of  Canaries  and  Canary  Mules,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with 
this  Fancy.  By  Robert  L.  Wallace.  Third  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d.  ;  with  Coloured  Plates,  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the,  in 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with 
their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  10s.  6d.  net,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

Cookery,  The  Bncyclopaedia  of  Practical.    A  complete 

Dictionary  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited 
by  Theo.  Francis  Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Con- 
fectioners. Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by 
Harold  Furness,  Geo.  Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others. 
In  2  vols,  demy  4to.  half  morocco,  cushion  edges,  price  ^3  3s.  ;  carriage  free, 
£3  5$- 

Dogs  Breaking  and  Training.  Being  Concise  Directions  for 

the  proper  education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second 
Edition.  By  "  Pathfinder. "  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.    Containing  a  Dictionary  of 

all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition, 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  5d. 

Ferns,  The  Book  of  Choice  :  for  the  Garden,  Conservatory, . 

and  Stove.  Describing  the  best  and  most  striking  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  and 
giving  explicit  directions  for  their  Cultivation,  the  formation  of  Rockeries,  the 
arrangement  of  Ferneries,  &c.  By  George  Schneider.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  In  3  vols,  large  post  410.  Cloth  gilt, 
price  £3  3s.  net,  by  post  £3  5s. 

Horse-Keeper,  The  Practical.    By  George  Fleming,  C.B., 

LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British  Army, 
and  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Library  Manual,  The.    A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a  Library, . 

and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  In  cloth  gilt,  prfc 
7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Painters  and  Their  Works.     A  Work  of  the  Greatest  Value 

to  Collectors  and  such  as  are  interested  in  the  Art,  as  it  gives,  beside* 
Biographical  Sketches  of  all  the  Artists  of  Repute  (not  now  living)  from  the 
13th  Century  to  the  present  date,  the  Market  Value  of  the  Principal  Works 
painted  by  them,  with  full  descriptions  of  same.  In  3  vols,  cloth  gilt,  price 
37s.  6d.  net,  by  post  38s.  3d. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive.   A  Practical 

Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classification.  Especially  designed' 
for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.    In  2  vols,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d. 

Rabbit,  Book  of  the.    A  Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and 

Rearing  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations,  Uses, 
Points,  Selection,  Mating,  Management,  &c,  &c.  SECOND  EDITION. 
Edited  by  Kemi'STER  W.  Knight.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plates. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  ics.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

Sporting  Boo'-s,  Illustrated.     A  Descriptive  Survey  of  a 

Collection  of  F'nglish  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting  and  Racy  Character, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field.  The  whole  valued 
by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  Bv  J.  H.  Slater,  Author  of  "  Library 
Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net, 
by  post  7s.  iod. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for  Collectors,  with 
some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By  D.  Hastings  Irwin. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
12s.  6d.  net,  by  post  12s.  iod. 

Whist,  Scientific  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  Wherein  all 
Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  the  Reader  being  taken  step  by 
step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations  upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based. 
By  C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d. 

Wildfowling,  Practical :  a  Book-  on  Wildfowl  and  Wildfowl 

Shooting.  By  Hv.  Shart.  The  result  of  25  years'  experience  Wildfowl 
Shooting  under  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  locality  as  well  as  circumstances. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
X2S.  iod. 

Wild  Sports  in  Ireland.    Being  Picturesque  and  Entertaining 

Descriptions  of  several  visits  paid  to  Ireland,  with  Practical  Hints  likely  to  be 
of  service  to  the  Angler,  Wildfowler,  and  Yachtsman.  By  John  Bickerdyke, 
Author  of  "  The  Book  of  the  All-Round  Angler,"  &c.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4Q. 
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Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


INTERESTED   IN   CHINA  OR  THE  TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
"ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

(The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 
Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 

Published  every  SATURDAY.   Price  6d. 

OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON.  W.C. 


Official  News. 


Personal  News. 


Is.  each. 


"Sir  Henry  Ponsonbv  is  commanded  by  th^  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
11  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
THE    ISLE    OF   WIGHT.  THE    CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE    VALE    OF    LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,    MONMOUTH,  TINTERN 

BRECON    AND    ITS  BEACONS.  THE    SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH    AND    THE    NEW    FOREST.  THE    WYE  VALLEY, 

BRIGHTON,    EASTBOURNE,    HASTINGS,    AND   ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYS1  WITH,    TOWYN,     ABERr  OVEY,     AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLAN  DR INDOD   WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-VtALES. 
BRISTOL.   BATH,   WELLS,   AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,     HARLECH,    PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     BANGOR ,    PENMAENMAWR.  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY,   TREFRIW,   B ETT' VS-Y-C OED,  FESTINIOG. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — The  Times.  "Particularly  good."— Academy. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 
Enlarged  edition,  5S.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND  ENYIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

IS.    THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.   London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers'. 


THE  HANF8TAEN6L  GALLERY, 

16  PALL  MALL  EAST 


(Nearly  opposite  the  National  Gallery). 


Reproductions 


in  Carbon  Print,  Photo- 


gravure and  Aquarellgravure  from  the  works  of  .    .  . 

Old  and 
Modern  Masters, 

comprising  the  Pictures  in  the  . 

NATIONAL  &  TATE  GALLERIES 

and  many  other    .    .  . 

ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  COLLECTIONS. 
ART   BOOKS   AND   ARTISTIC  FRAMING. 


LitU  and  Prospectuses  Post  Free.       Illustrated  Catalogues,  IS. 
INSPECTION  INVITED. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  •  { F'  GREEN  &  CO.  >  Head  Offices : 

•managers  .  \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  1  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passaee  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

Pa    f\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  \J.  SERVICES. 

Pp  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


P»  f\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
■  GC  \Jm    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 


hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 

21  Oy 
2  /o 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

2s  /0 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
go  Rranches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital         ..        ..  ..    ^5, 000,000 

Paid-up  Capital    -.        ..       ..       ..       ..    t,  1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..        ..  ^1,200,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  princinal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  Kast  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 
GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO, 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  TUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."  Code :  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  rilling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application 

BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles.  Prayer-books,  Sic.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

/"'HEAP    BOOKS. —Threepence   Discount   in  the 

V  Shilling  allowed  from   the   published  price  of  nearly   all    New  Books. 

Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes.  Catalogues  gratis  and  postage 
free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return,  GILBERT  and  FIELD  (only 
address),  67  Moorgatc  Street,  London,  H.C 

T70R  SELLING  YOUR  OLD  or  Buying  a  now  Gun, 

X  Cycle,  Horse,  or  any  1  king  else  t..  best  advantage,  there  is  no  means  better  than 
an  advertisement  in  '/'/;,•  /lunar,  ExcMoHg*  and  Mart  Newspaper.  Transactions 
are  carried  through  Easily,  Quickly,  Privately,  Safely,  and  Cheaply.  The  cost  ol 
advertising  is  only  id.  for  everj  t  words.  Or  you  need  merely  answer  the  published 
advertisements,  of  which  there  arc  several  hundreds  in  every  issue.  The  paper  is  to 
be  bought  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  price  2d.,  or  specimen  copy  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  oilier  lor  id.  in  stamps.  The  j.uirnal  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  Literal  v  Matter  of  ipei  i.vl  interest  and  utility  to  Amateurs.—  Office  :  170  Strand. 

I  tondon,  w.c 
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CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE, 

THE  OBIGIlQ"AL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
r\mtm#M^  effectually   cuts    short  all    attacks  of 
fjHLIInUUYNE  EPiiePsV-    Hysteria,    Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

ami  ADAni/ilC  is  the  °"ly  PaNktive  in  Neuralgia, 
I.HI  I IKI II I Y  TO  r1  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
UnLUnUU,Wt  Meningitis,  &c. 

"Earl  Russell  ommunicatefl  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne." — See 
Lancet,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION'.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne,  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  r$d.,  2s.  ad.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Eloomsbury.  London. 


ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

Is  the  jest  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
Decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants' names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINGDOM. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.Q. 

The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whitttngton,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS, 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

To-night  and  every  night  at  8.     Robert  Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood.        is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT   SOCIETY.     QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS, 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henrv  J.  Wood. 
Robert  Newman's  Queen  s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN'S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHE¥ALIER     RECITAL  S. 

RE-APPEARANCE   OF   MR.   ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 
TO-DAY,  Saturday,  October  20,  at  3  and  8.30, 
and  following  Afternoons  at  3.     Thuisdays  and  Saturdays  at  3  and  8.30. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.,  at  Robert  Newman's  Box  Office. 


THE  NEW  THREEPENNY 

Society  1Rewspapei\ 


WITH  AN 

ORIGINAL   ILLUSTRATED  SUPPLEMENT 

WEEKLY. 


THE  ONLOOKER 

A    SOCIAL   VIEW    OF  LIFE. 


No.  2  will  be  Published  on  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  23  next. 


THE  ONLOOKER 


WILL   APPEAL  TO   ALL  CLASSES. 


THE  ONLOOKER 
THE  ONLOOKER 


WILL  PRESENT  JOURNALISTIC  FEATURES  NEVER 
YET  ATTEMPTED  BY  A  THREEPENNY  JOURNAL. 

WILL  CONTAIN  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  THE  BEST 
KNOWN  WRITERS  ON  ART,  MUSIC,  THE  DRAMA, 
LITERATURE,  &c  &c 


Editorial  Offices 
Publishing  Offices  - 


30  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 
16  BEDFORD  STREET,  \Y.C. 
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MESSRS.   BELL'S    NEW  BOOKS. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


2  vols,  demy  Svo.  32s.  net. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE  :  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

of.  I*»y  Basil  Champneys.  With  numerous  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations  in  Collotype,  && 

Crown  folio,  with  binding  designed  by  Laurence  Ho  US  man.    £5  5s.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK:   a  Historical  Study  of  his 

Life  and  Works.  By  Lionel  Cost.  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Antwerp,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  With  61  Photogravure  Plates 
and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from  Drawings  and  Etchings. 

[/ mmediaiely. 

Small  4to.  12s.  6d.  net*  I    ,  ' 

FRA   ANGELICO  AND   HIS   ART.     By  Langton 

Douglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Adelaide.  With 
4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions,  including  all  the 
Artist's  most  important  works. 
"A  very  handsome  volume." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  book,  well  written  and  well  illustrated." — Literature. 
Medium  3vo.  12s.  net. 

LINE  AND  FORM.    By  Walter  Crane.    With  157 

Illustration*. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  author's  "  Bases  of  Design,"  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  Drawings  by  Mr.  Crane,  as  well  as  numerous  other  illustrations. 

11  If  I  may  be  pardoned  the  comparative  method  of  criticism— which,  by  the  way, 
is  never  satisfying— I  would  say  that  this  little  book  will  give  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  design  to  the  intelligent  young  person  than  all  the 
writings  of  Ruskin  put  together.'' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC  LORD  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A.    An  Illustrated 

Chronicle  by  ERNEST  Rhys.    With  80  Reproductions  from  Leighton's  Pictures, 
including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 
"  The  little  volume  seems  to  be  very  thorough  and  useful,  and  deserves  to  meet 
with  instant  and  wide  success.'' — Black  and  White. 


Imperial  Svo.  31s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SUN-DIALS.    Originally  compiled  by 

the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  H.  K.  F. 
Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  chapters  on  Portable  Dials,  by  Lewis 
Evans,  F.S.A.,  and  on  Dial  Construction  by  Wigham  Richardson.  Entirely 
new  edition  (the  fourth).    With  200  Illustrations. 

"  THE  ENDYMION  SERIES."    NEW  VOLUME. 

THE   POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.  Illustrated 


With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Noel 
1  few  copies  on  Japanese  vellum, 


and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Roisinson. 
Williams.     Large  post  8vo.  6s.     Also  1 
.  demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

Imperial  8vo.  21s.  net. 

SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY.    Being  Ex- 

tracts  from  Letters,  Papers,  and  Diaries  of  the  past  three  centuries.  Collected 
and  arranged  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "A  History  of 
Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  Editor  of  "  Select  Historical  Documents." 
With  83  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MY  DIOCESE  DURING  THE  WAR.    Extracts  from 

the  Diary  of  the  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Hamilton  Baynes,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Natal.     Illustrated  with  Sketches  by  the  Author  and  Photographs  by 
Clinton  T.  Dent,  F.R.C.S.,  and  others. 
"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  hitherto  published  in  relation  to  the  South 
African  War." — Daily  I  elegraph. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

HAMPTON  COURT.     A  Short  History  of  the  Manor 

and  Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A.,  Author  of  "  A  History  of  Hampton. 
Court"  in  3  vols.  &c.    New  and  cheaper  issue.  5s. 

GRAY'S  LETTERS.    Edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey„ 

M.A.,  sometime  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Vol.  I. 

{Shortly. 


Bell's  Handbooks  to  Continental  Churches. 

Crown  8vo.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d.  each. 
CHARTRES— The  CATHEDRAL,  and  other  Churches.  I  ROUEN    The  CATHEDRAL,  and  other  Churches 

By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  M.A.  {Ready.      I     '    By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.  {Shortly. 


Bell's  Handbooks  to  the  Great  Public  Schools. 


Copiously  Illustrated.    Price  3s.  6d.  net  each. 


CHARTERHOUSE.    By  A.  H.  Tod,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 

at  Charterhouse.    With  58  Illustrations.  {Ready. 

RUGBY.    By  H.  C  Bradby,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby. 
With  44  Illustrations.  {Ready. 


ETON.    By  A.   Clutton-Brock,  New  College,  Oxford.  With. 
46  Illustrations.  {Ready. 

WINCHESTER.    By  R.  T.  Warner,  New  College,  Oxford. 

{In  the  press. 


HARROW.    By  J.  Fischer  Williams,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  {In  the  press. 


Bell's  Handbooks  of  the  Great  Masters  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture. 

Edited    toy    G.   C.   WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

Ndiv  Volumes,  with  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    $s.  net  each. 
PERUGINO.    By  G.  C  Williamson,  Litt.D.  /,wy.     j  DELLA  ROBBIA.    ByMarchesa  Burlamacchi.  i.y.t. 

SODOM  A.    By  Contessa  I'rhm.i-Bon.  [Ready.     !  GIORGIONE.    By  Herbert  Cook,  M.A.  {Dec. 


THE  CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW.    With  Introductions  and  Glossaries  by  JOHN  DENNIS. 

Printed  at  the  Cliiswick  Press,  price  is.  6d.  net  per  volume  :  or  in  limp  leather,  2s.  net.    A  few  copies,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets, 

printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  price  5s.  net  per  volume. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
RICHARD  II. 
CORIOLANUS. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

MUCH   ADO   ABOUT  NOTHING. 
ANTONY   AND   CLEOPATRA.  [Nov. 
TWO   GENTLEMEN   OF   YERONA.  [Z>< 

Further  Volumes  at  Monthly  internals. 


London  :   GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


REGISTERED   AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Mat*!  for  the  Proprietors  by  SfO  1 1 IIWOODI  St  Co.,  5  New-strcct  Square,  K.C..  nixl  Published  by  FttDEMCK  William  Wvi.v,  ftt  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  111  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  .'o  OcMtr,  \<f>o. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  tliat  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
corresponde?tcc  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Salisbury  returned  to  Hatfield  on  Thursday 
night  after  spending  two  days  with  Her  Majesty  at 
Balmoral.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  the  Sovereign  and  her  Prime 
Minister,  and  we  suppose  that  next  week  we  shall  be 
reading  the  names  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  other 
members  of  the  Government.  Everything  of  course 
must  have  been  arranged  before  Lord  Salisbury  left 
London,  and  the  fact  that  nobody  outside  the  charmed 
circle  has  an  inkling  of  what  is  going  to  happen  shows 
that  there  are  still  some  secrets  which  can  be  kept. 
Lord  Salisbury's  tasjc  was  not  so  difficult  as  might  be 
imagined,  since  certain  members  of  the  Government  had 
placed  their  resignations  in  Lord  Salisbury's  hands, 
though  we  can  imagine  that  one  or  two  were  not  very 
eager  to  do  so.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  forecast  will 
be  fulfilled,  and  that  there  will  be  hardly  any  changes. 
A  new  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  there  must  be  ;  but 
we  hear  with  feelings  akin  to  despair  that  there  is  to  be 
no  change  at  the  War  Office.  It  may  be  however  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  waiting  for  the  return  of  Lord 
Roberts  before  tackling  the  War  Office.  Let  us 
hope  so. 

On  Saturday  the  terms  were  published  of  an  Anglo- 
German  Agreement  relating  to  China  founded  on  notes 
exchanged  between  the  two  Powers  on  the  16th  inst. 
Contradictory  and  speculative  opinions  of  its  meaning 
have  filled  the  columns  of  the  foreign  press,  the  least 
contentious  view  being  that  England  and  Germany,  as  a 
preliminary  to  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, thought  it  desirable  that  the  Powers  should  be 
invited  to  make  with  England  and  Germany  a  common 
declaration  of  their  often  expressed  intentions  not  to  use 
the  Chinese  crisis  as  an  opportunity  for  seizing  particular 
advantages.  No  difficulty  is  anticipated  that  will  prevent 
any  of  the  Powers  from  acceding  to  it.  Austria  and 
Italy  have  already  consented  and  France,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States  are  expected  to  join  without  raising 
substantial  objections.  It  is  not  therefore  an  alliance 
with  Germany  in  any  exclusive  sense. 

The  preamble  reserves  rights  under  existing  treaties. 
Clause  I.  declares  the  policy  of  free  and  open  ports  on 
the  rivers  and  littoral  of  China  to  all  countries,  and  in 


all  Chinese  territory,  so  far  as  the  two  Governments  can 
exercise  influence.  Clause  II.  similarly  states  that  they 
will  not  make  use  of  the  present  complications  to 
obtain  territorial  advantage,  and  will  direct  their  policy 
towards  maintaining  the  territorial  integrity  of  China. 
In  Clause  III.  it  is  declared  that  if  any  other  Power 
endeavours  to  obtain  territorial  advantages  "the  two 
contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  come  to  a 
preliminary  understanding  as  to  the  eventual  steps  to 
be  taken  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests  in 
China."  The  accidental  omission  of  Russia  from  the 
list  of  Powers  to  whom  the  note  was  to  be  communi- 
cated, in  the  telegrams  to  Paris,  caused  a  sensation 
there,  as  it  gave  colour  to  the  assertion  that  by  "  any- 
other  Power  "  only  Russia  could  be  meant. 

The  comments  of  the  foreign  newspapers  on  the 
Agreement  make  good  reading.  Russian  papers  ac- 
cording, as  the  humour  takes  them,  represent  England 
either  as  the  creature  of  Germany,  or  Germany  as  the 
creature  of  England  from  the  time  when  she  supported 
the  claim  to  pay  the  Sudan  Expedition  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Egyptian  Exchequer,  down  to  her  unexpected 
refusal  to  fulfil  the  hopes  raised  by  the  Emperor 
William's  telegram  to  ex-President  Kruger.  In  France 
M.  MeTine's  bitterness  against  the  Government  is 
shown  in  the  "  R^publique  "  by  an  article  representing 
the  Agreement  as  the  triumph  of  English  diplomacy- 
over  the  French  disposition  to  establish  a  Franco- 
German  entente,  not,  of  course,  against  Russia,  but 
against  England.  According  to  this  view  the  German 
Emperor  has  received  "  full  liberty  to  satiate  his  con- 
quering ambition  in  China  "  on  the  terms  of  giving  up 
Mr.  Kruger.  The  two  "  Imperialisms  "  British  and 
German  have  for  their  programme  war  and  annexa- 
tions :  a  German  China  in  Shantung  or  Peking :  an 
English  China  in  the  Yang-tsze  Valley. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Anglo-German  Agree- 
ment the  position  of  affairs  as  to  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the 
Powers  remains  practically  what  it  has  been  so  long. 
There  is  no  more  likelihood  than  there  was  a  week  ago 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  to  persuade  the  Court  to 
return  to  Peking  will  be  successful.  The  Mikado  is  the 
latest  potentate  who  has  joined  the  other  Powers  in 
entreating  the  Chinese  Emperor  to  use  "  his  authority  " 
to  procure  the  return  to  Peking  and  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty  conspirators.  It  is  said  by  the  "  Times  " 
Peking  correspondent  that  the  Court  is  in  fact  under 
the  complete  domination  of  General  Tung-fuh-Siang 
and  his  soldiers,  to  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  Court 
should  remain  at  Si-ngan.    So  far  as  the  negotiations 
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may  depend  on  the  unanimity  of  the  Powers  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ministers  are  prepared 
to  draw  up  terms  as  a  basis  of  a  settlement  and  to 
present  them  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  The 
Viceroys  and  Governors  of  the  Yangtsze  Provinces 
have  been  puzzled,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  by  a 
demand  in  reply  to  their  memorial  for  the  punishment 
of  the  Court's  advisers,  that  they  should  state  what 
punishment  they  consider  proper. 

The  official  intimation  that  Lord  Roberts  hopes  to 
leave  South  Africa  about  15  November  should  be  a 
sign  that  the  wearisome  and  profitless  guerilla  struggle 
is  well  nigh  over.  It  must  however  be  confessed  that 
the  activity  displayed  by  the  Boers  in  various  parts  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  is  disquiet- 
ing. A  night  attack  on  Jagersfontein  was  only  repulsed, 
after  some  of  the  prisoners  confined  there  had — thanks 
to  assistance  from  within  the  town — been  released. 
Lord  Methuen  reports  that  an  attack  was  made  on  his 
convoy  near  Zeerust  on  the  20th,  and  that  en  route 
thither  a  number  of  Boer  wagons  were  captured. 
Offensive  operations  by  General  Knox  near  Kroonstad, 
by  General  Barton  near  Fredrikstad,  and  by  General 
Settle  near  Bloemhof  are  reported.  Meanwhile  General 
French,  moving  from  Carolina  to  Bethel,  has  encoun- 
tered considerable  opposition,  having  "a  little  fighting 
every  day,"  as  Lord  Roberts  says,  unhappily  at  the 
cost  of  valuable  lives.  The  Boer  forces  still  in  the 
field  apparently  consist  of  the  ne'er-do-well  and  the 
foreign  adventurer  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  but  pos- 
sibly something  to  gain,  by  continuing  an  unavailing 
struggle. 

There  is  a  seamy  side  to  everything,  and  it  is  painful 
to  learn  from  the  wounded  and  invalided  colonial 
soldiers,  who  have  come  here  on  their  way  home  to  the 
colonies,  that  many  of  them  are  owed  arrears  of  pay  by 
their  respective  colonial  governments,  and  that  our 
generous  Admiralty  proposes  to  send  them  back  as 
steerage  passengers  !  Lord  and  Lady  Carrington  have 
started  a  "Temporary  Loan  Fund  for  Wounded  and 
Invalided  Colonial  Soldiers,"  and  applied  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  a  grant  out  of  his  "discretionary  fund," 
which  was  immediately  made.  Loans  of  from  jQi  to 
£2  a  week  have  been  advanced  to  these  brave  fellows, 
whose  arrears  range  from  ^25  to  ^115,  which  is  dis- 
creditable to  the  colonial  governments.  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  with  the  Orient  and  Castle-Union 
steamship  lines  to  allow  to  the  convalescents  despatched 
by  the  Admiralty  in  the  steerage  the  deck  and  dietary 
comforts  of  second-class  saloon  passengers,  and  the 
Dominion  Line  to  Canada  has  also  made  special  pro- 
vision for  their  comfort.  It  was  a  very  timely  and 
kindly  idea  of  Lord  and  Lady  Carrington  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Schreiner  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cape  Par- 
liament, having  taken  the  opinion  of  his  constituents  on 
the  Resolution  of  the  Bond  condemning  his  parlia- 
mentary action.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  was 
to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Schreiner's  known  honesty  and 
political  independence.  If  he  is  returned,  whether  for 
Malmesbury  or  for  another  constituency,  and  he  no 
doubt  will  come  back  to  Parliament  somewhence,  his 
influence  in  the  House  will  be  strengthened,  and  his 
position  made  clearer  alike  towards  the  Bond  and  the 
Progressives.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Schreiner  by  the  step  he  has  taken  becomes  less 
Afrikander  and  more  Progressive,  or  that  it  at  all 
alters  his  political  attitude.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted, 
as  he  is  more  useful  acting  separately  as  representative 
of  an  independent  Dutch  section  of  opinion.  Perhaps 
it  may  happen  that  he  will  be  able  to  direct  such  opinion, 
as  a  Schreiner  party,  more  conspicuously  than  he  has 
been  able  to  do  while  nominally  acting  with  the  Bond. 

Imperial  Federation  has  been  discoursed  upon  during 
the  week  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Fishmongers' 
dinner,  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  in  Liverpool  and  by 
Mr.  Haldam-  in  Glasgow.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of 
them  contributed  much  to  the  better  understanding  of 
B  theme  which  is  ever  the  occasion  of  glowing  periods 
but    never    of    really    practical    consideration.  Mr. 


Haldane's  previous  utterances  on  the  subject  have 
given  him  a  sort  of  reputation  as  an  Imperial  advocate 
which  his  Glasgow  speech  will  certainly  not  confirm. 
He  returns  to  the  somewhat  stale  idea  that  the  House 
of  Lords  may  be  converted  into  an  Imperial  consul- 
tative body.  Mr.  Haldane's  views,  however,  are  not 
less  inadequate  than  those  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
who  assures  us  that  preferential  tariffs  in  favour  of  the 
colonies  are  out  of  the  question  and  that  Imperial 
Federation  can  only  be  realised  on  a  free-trade  basis. 
If  we  are  not  to  give  the  colonies  preference  in  our 
customs  houses,  a  free-trade  basis  can  only  mean  that 
the  colonies  must  also  throw  open  their  ports  to  the 
foreigner.  This  is  no  commercial  union  at  all.  And 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  can  think  of 
no  more  brilliant  expedient  for  cementing  the  Empire  ! 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  may  be  described  as  a 
return  to  his  earlier  manner  as  Colonial  Secretary. 
Once  again  Imperial  Federation  has  become  a  dream 
which  he  hopes  may  get  itself  realised  somehow  some 
day.  He  is  in  no  sort  of  hurry.  A  new  chapter  in  our 
history,  he  says,  has  been  commenced  which  should  be 
entitled  "The  Unity  of  the  Empire" — as  though  the 
events  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  were  not  themselves 
the  most  eloquent  proof  of  unity.  What  should  be 
commenced  now  is  the  chapter  on  the  consummation  of 
unity,  but  that,  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  say,  can 
only  be  written  in  the  time  of  our  children.  Apparently 
all  he  now  hopes  to  do — and  it  is  no  mean  aspiration — 
is  to  hand  on  the  Empire  to  posterity  unimpaired. 
Stripped  of  its  rhetoric  that  is  really  all  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  amounts  to.  Imperial  Federation 
is  not,  we  admit,  a  matter  to  be  rushed,  but  no  states- 
man has  yet  taken  it  up  who  does  not  discover  that  the 
accomplished  progress,  to  which  they  all  bear  witness, 
carries  them  as  far  as  they  are  prepared  immediately 
to  go.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  much  to  create  the 
psychological  moment,  but  seems  as  incapable  as  Lord 
Rosebery  himself  of  turning  it  to  account.  Everything 
is  in  the  dim  and  distant  future. 

The  Colonial  Secretary's  generalities  aroused  the  sober 
citizens  present  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  oratory  about  the  Empire — "  think 
of  it,  gentlemen,  an  Empire  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  !  Think  of  its  area"  &c. — is  very  much  to 
the  taste  of  the  average  Englishman,  however  it  may 
offend  the  fastidious  and  critical.  But  we  can  easily 
understand  why  Great  Britain  is  so  hated  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  to  whom  this  catalogue  of  our  successes 
and  virtues  cannot  but  be  displeasing.  Matthew  Arnold 
was  always  deploring  our  habit  of  boasting  and  self- 
glorification,  which  he  used  to  say  prevented  us  from 
knowing  where  our  weakness  lies.  But  neither  Mr. 
Chamberlain  nor  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  are 
like  the  graceful  apostle  of  culture  who  was  always 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  they 
are  not.  They  like  their  speeches  like  their  wine 
after  dinner  to  be  full-bodied,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
knows  their  vintage  to  a  nicety. 

Turning  to  home  politics,  the  London  Borough 
Councils  election  is  attracting  very  little  attention  ; 
but  as  it  is  attracting  considerably  more  atten- 
tion than  did  the  vestry  elections,  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Act  is  at  any  rate  secured  for  the  nonce. 
The  novelty  of  serving  on  the  first  council  of  a  London 
local  borough,  very  mild  novelty  though  it  be,  does 
seem  to  be  attracting  a  good  many  candidates  of  a 
type  that  would  not  have  troubled  to  serve  on  a  vestry. 
Still,  as  was  inevitable,  the  majority  of  the  borough 
councillors  will  be  "  resurrected"  vestrymen.  Amongst 
these  gentlemen  there  is  real  excitement  as  to  the 
election,  for  it  may,  it  must,  mean  to  many  of  them 
the  final  extinction  of  their  civic  aspirations  with  a 
painful  loss  of  local  importance.  To  men  of  the  vestry 
type,  for  it  is  essentially  a  type,  the  vestry  is  the  only 
avenue  for  ambition,  so  that  such  of  them  as  do  not 
survive  into  the  new  council  will  in  a  public  capacity 
without  doubt  perish  everlastingly.  To  them  it  is 
indeed  a  struggle  for  existence  ;  let  us  hope  it  will  also 
be  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  No  one  expects  very 
great  things  from  the  borough  councils,  but  at  least 
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they  will  start  with  this  much  in  their  favour,  that  if 
they  mean  much  the  same  men,  there  will  at  any  rate 
be  fewer  of  them,  and  it  is  hardly  Utopian  to  hope  that 
five  incompetents  will  make  fewer  blunders  than  ten. 

Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  last  night  on  the  '*  Duty 
of  London,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  was  in  the  position  which  he  has  always  filled 
with  most  felicity.  Curiously  enough,  this  Liberal 
Imperialist,  whom  all  recognise  as  the  only  second  to 
Lord  Salisbury  in  the  mastery  of  foreign  politics,  has 
consistently  shown  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  role 
of  municipal  reformer.  It  was  Lord  Rosebery  and  he 
alone  that  saved  the  London  County  Council's  infancy 
from  the  world's  contempt,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  acquired  for  himself  a  hold  over  the  regular 
inhabitants  of  London  that  nothing  but  the  most 
glaring  failure  in  political  courage  could  have 
lost  him.  Doubtless  Lord  Rosebery  thinks  that 
London  has  recently  failed  signally  to  do  its  duty, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  fair  and 
reasonable  view  of  the  duty  of  London  in  a  humbler  but 
hardly  less  practically  important  sphere.  Lord  Rosebery, 
unlike  most  of  our  statesmen,  has  always  been  able  to 
appreciate  in  public  the  possibilities  of  municipal  life, 
and  his  literary  and  oratorical  gift  enables  him  to  clothe 
these  possibilities  with  attractiveness.  And  the  very 
absurdities  of  the  municipal  enthusiast  assist  Lord 
Rosebery's  speeches,  for  they  give  him  the  opportunity 
indirectly  to  make  fun  at  his  friends'  expense,  a  process 
always  pleasant  to  everyone  except  the  friends,  and  they 
usually  do  not  recognise  themselves  but  only  their 
brothers  in  the  caricature. 

At  its  Annual  Conference  the  Miners'  Federation 
representing  a  body  of  450,000  miners  very  naturally 
reviewed  the  position  of  labour  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment as  affected  by  the  recent  General  Election.  Mr. 
Pickard  the  chairman  sensibly  refrained  from  blaming 
anybody  for  the  result  which  has  left  labour  repre- 
sentatives in  a  reduced  condition  except  the  working 
classes  themselves,  who  have  shown  that  they  are  only 
moderately  well  affected  to  representation  by  their 
confreres.  The  curious  thing  is  that  Mr.  Pickard  as 
if  to  rob  his  own  reproaches  of  their  sting  had  invited 
Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  M.P.,to  address  the  conference, 
and  the  first  question  Mr.  Walton  asked  and  proceeded 
to  answer  satisfactorily  was,  how  could  a  coalowner 
properly  represent  miners?  Formerly  the  men  used  to 
protest  that  it  was  impossible,  but  now  they  recognised 
that,  in  regard  to  the  Miners'  Eight-hours  Bill,  it  was 
not  altogether  a  disadvantage  that  they  should  have  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  Durham  coalowner  prepared 
to  advocate  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  in  opposition  to  the 
miners'  representatives  who  were  opposed  to  it.  He 
would  be  a  bold  working-man  representative  who  would 
put  forward  a  more  advanced  labour  programme  than 
Mr.  Walton  is  prepared  to  support.  The  miners  find 
it  to  their  advantage  that  their  choice  should  not  be 
restricted  as  they  at  one  time  thought  it  was. 

Amongst  other  things  of  more  or  less  importance 
for  which  the  General  Election  was  responsible  is  the 
postponement  of  the  annual  provincial  meeting  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  which  was  held  this  year 
at  Weymouth.  In  consequence  the  solicitors  had  to 
be  holding  their  meeting  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
Michaelmas  sittings  insteadof  during  the  Long  Vacation. 
Perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  more  than  usually 
numerouscrowd  that  assembled  to  seethe  Courtsopened. 
The  popularity  of  the  function  at  the  Law  Courts  is 
a  more  patent  fact  than  the  prosperity  of  the  Bar,  if 
the  lists  and  other  indications  are  to  be  relied  on  as 
evidences  of  the  decline  of  litigation.  We  may  wonder 
indeed  if  what  Mr.  Morley  calls  "that  powerful  pro- 
fession which  exercises  an  influence  which  few  people 
suspect,"  is  as  powerful  as  it  used  to  be.  Can  it  be 
sympathy  with  declining  fortunes  that  causes  so  many 
spectators  to  gather  ?  It  is  more  likely  the  attraction 
of  what  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  professions,  and 
the  display  of  a  brilliance  and  quaintness  of  costume 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  match  elsewhere.  Then 
there  was  the  unusual  event  of  the  first  appearance  in 
public  of  the  new  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Master  of 


the  Rolls.  It  may  have  been  thought  too  that  the 
new  Lord  Justice  might  be  disclosed  but  that  secret  was 
kept  until  Friday  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Justice  Stirling  had  been  appointed  and  Mr.  Ingle 
Joyce  made  the  new  Judge  of  the  Chancery  Division. 

There  was  a  little  too  much  of  the  "honour  and 
dignity  of  a  great  profession  "  etc.  in  the  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  discuss- 
ing the  proposals  for  stricter  control  over  solicitors. 
The  approval  of  the  strengthening  of  the  law  of 
larceny  to  meet  the  case  of  solicitors  entrusted  with 
money,  who  now  escape,  would  have  appeared  more 
whole-hearted  but  for  the  disinclination  to  make  the 
Statutory  Committee  prosecutors.  It  ought  to  be,  for 
the  Public  Prosecutor  is  an  official  hard  to  move.  One 
suggestion  seems  practical ;  that  where  a  solicitor 
withholds  information  as  to  a  client's  securities  and 
money,  there  should  be  a  power  of  suspending  him 
from  practice  until  he  complies.  The  desire  that  every 
solicitor  should  feel  the  honour  of  the  whole  profession 
is  in  his  keeping  is  very  laudable,  but  after  all  legal 
provisions  act  more  directly.  If,  for  example,  a  plan 
could  be  devised  for  securing  what  one  of  the  speakers 
is  right  in  thinking  most  important — the  refusal  of 
articles  to  any  man  whose  position,  education,  and 
general  character  made  it  doubtful  whether  he  would 
be  a  suitable  member  of  his  profession —that  would  be 
more  hopeful  than  leaving  it  to  the  individual  con- 
science and  interest.  So,  too,  the  speculative  solicitor 
would  have  less  chance  of  the  costs  his  heart  is  set  on, 
if  the  Procedure  were  contained  in  something  less  than 
two  thousand  pages.  The  argument  for  preventing 
solicitors'  dishonesty  by  extending  the  field  of  prefer- 
ment for  solicitors  seems  a  finely  spun  fallacy,  and 
raises  other  points  not  connected  with  the  matter 
in  question. 

Admirable  speeches  and  papers  were  submitted  to 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers  at  Brighton.  The  war  from  a  woman's 
point  of  view,  as  an  educator  of  public  spirit  in  women, 
was  put  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lyttletcn,  the  President, 
as  a  woman  can  best  put  it.  There  had  been,  she 
said,  a  great  quickening  of  interest  which  had  stimu- 
lated the  imagination  and  filled  the  minds  of  many 
who,  perhaps,  before  had  realised  little  outside  their 
own  immediate  circle  with  its  petty  round  of  jovs,  and 
sorrows,  and  excitements.  Women  like'  Mrs.  Lyttleton 
know  how  effective  against  pleas  for  the  extension  of 
women's  part  in  larger  life  the  argument  has  been, 
that  this  petty  round  contented  women  themselves. 
Mrs.  Bryant  administered  a  little  shock  to  the  com- 
placency of  those  of  the  "upper  and  middle  classes" 
who  cling  to  the  governess  as  a  mark  of  gentility. 
Private  teaching  in  the  homes  of  these  classes,  she  says, 
is  much  of  it  bad,  and  is  a  cloak  to  neglect  and  idle- 
ness. Some  girls  of  the  middle  classes  are  properly 
never  educated  at  all,  but  the  education  of  girls  of  the 
masses  was  not  neglected  as  compared  with  boys. 
This  is  a  sad  disarrangement  of  the  conventional 
method  of  speaking  of  the  educated  and  the  uneducated 
classes  :  and  yet  the  truth  of  what  Mrs.  Bryant  says  is 
only  too  evident. 

Mrs.  Creighton  raised  a  point  about  marriage  which 
is  worth  noting.  It  is  curious  that  the  wife  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  has  had  wide  opportunities 
of  observation,  should  exalt  entrance  into  the  mar- 
riage state  as  unselfish  and  celibacy  as  selfishness. 
In  most  cases  marriage  is  as  selfish  an  act  as  men  and 
women  ever  commit  ;  and  triumphs  of  unselfishness 
must  be  found  among  the  celibate.  Strange  unselfish- 
ness those  marriages  of  the  poor  clergy  and  the 
working  classes  !  Those  women  really  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  such  conventional  maxims,  who  look 
askance  at  marriage  because  it  interferes  with  their 
freedom.  They  take  away  the  ancient  reproach  of  too 
great  eagerness  for  matrimony  from  their  sex,  and  we 
like  to  feel  that  the  grievance  of  the  million  or  so  women 
in  our  own  country  in  excess  of  men  is  not  so  heavy  as 
it  might  seem  ;  that  nature  is  justified  of  her  methods 
in  creating  this  surplus.  Mrs.  Creighton's  opinion  that 
single  life  is  not  good  for  man  or  woman  seems  to  be 
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what  some  people  would  call  flying-  in  the  face  of 
Providence.  It  may  be  that  true  liberty  as  opposed  to 
selfish  liberty  is  only  to  be  found  in  marriage,  but  there 
are  so  many  doomed  to  this  particular  kind  of  slavery 
that  it  is  cruel  of  Mrs.  Creighton  to  anathematise  them. 
These  facts  should  really  be  considered  by  apostles  of 
matrimony. 

Even  they  who  the  least  sympathised  with  Professor 
Shuttleworth's  special  "line"  as  a  Churchman  will 
admit  that  in  him  the  Church  of  England  has  lost  a 
remarkable  figure,  a  brilliant  intellectual,  an  undoubted 
personality.  It  may  be  that  he  did  and  said  many 
things  that  created  a  not  wholly  unjustifiable  prejudice 
against  him,  that  he  left  on  many  people  the  not  pleasant 
impression  of  a  secular  clergyman  ;  yet  his  energy  was 
too  great,  his  versatility  too  useful  for  anyone  who  has 
thought  on  such  things  to  doubt  that  he  gave  his 
Church  good  service.  His  success  as  a  City  rector 
was  admirable,  and  he  showed  conclusively  by  his  own 
performances  that  a  City  church  can  be  made  to  serve 
better  purposes  than  "  old  materials."  The  Church  in 
England  cannot  now  spare  a  single  man  of  mark,  and 
that  feeling  must  necessarily  enter  into  the  sympathy 
stirred  by  this  painful  and  pathetic  death. 

We  have  so  often  had  to  call  attention  to  disastrous 
results  which  have  followed  on  the  London  County 
Council  coming  into  contact,  perhaps  one  should  say 
into  collision,  with  art,  that  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to 
record  an  instance  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Council  has  stepped  in  to  prevent  the  disfigurement  of 
S.  Martin-in-the-Fields  Church  by  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  steps,  with  a  view  to  widening  S.  Martin's 
Place.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  happily  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Council  to  follow  him  in  rejecting  the  Improve- 
ments Committee's  recommendation  that  a  sum  should 
be  contributed  towards  the  Vestry's  Philistine  scheme, 
and  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Vestry  to  proceed 
no  further  while  the  Council  was  examining  into  the 
architectural  aspect  of  the  matter.  This  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  Council's  past  good  work  in  saving  S.  Mary-le- 
Strand  from  destruction.  The  public  must  make  it 
clear  that  it  will  not  have  these  vestrymen  impairing 
one  of  the  all  too  few  architectural  attractions  of 
London.  It  is  a  strange  and  somewhat  sinister  thing 
that  whenever  there  is  a  proposal  to  disfigure  a  fine 
building  in  London,  the  building  is  nearly  always  a 
church,  and  amongst  the  disfigurers  there  is  always  an 
ecclesiastic.  In  this  case  the  S.  Martin's  clergy  appear 
to  have  offered  the  Vestry  facilities  for  the  perpetration 
of  their  evil  plan. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  markets  have  been  remark- 
ably steady,  considering  the  tedious  and  exasperating 
protraction  of  hostilities — war  it  can  no  longer  be  called 
— in  South  Africa,  the  uncertainty  in  China,  and  the 
Presidential  election  in  America.  A  slight  fillip  was 
given  to  South  African  mining  shares  by  the  news  that 
Lord  Roberts  was  really  coming  home  on  a  certain  day, 
but  it  was  soon  spent,  and  on  the  week  there  is  prac- 
tically no  change  in  the  prices.  Indeed  the  business  in 
Kaffirs  is  practically  artificial,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  buy  than  to  sell  shares.  On  Tuesday  there  was 
some  profit-taking  in  American  rails,  which  caused 
a  halt  in  the  boom,  but  prices  soon  resumed  their 
upward  tendency.  On  the  week  Atcheson  Ordinary 
have  risen  3,  Atcheson  Preferred  2,  Louisville  i£, 
Northern  Pacific  Common  4,  and  Southern  Pacifies 
3  dollars.  Hitherto  London  and  Berlin  have  been 
sellers  to  New  York,  and  should  the  real  boom  begin 
after  the  re-election  of  Mr.  McKinley  the  market  here 
would  be  decidedly  short  of  stock.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  Railway  prospectus 
has  not  appeared  this  week,  and  consequently  the  leading 
Whiltaker  Wright  shares  still  hang  fire,  though  Le  Roi  2 
have  risen  to  over  23.  Home  rails  have  been  uniformly 
dull,  with  the  exception  of  Districts  which  have  risen 
from  24),  to  2f>£,  fear  of  dearer  coal  and  labour  dis- 
posing operators  in  this  market  to  be  bears  rather  than 
bulls,  notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  traffics.  So 
many  people  believe  that  money  must  be  dearer  before 
the  end  of  the  week  that  buyers  of  Consols  are  few, 
and  the  price  has  fallen  from  99}  to  98^. 


SOBRIETY  IN  REJOICING. 

T^O-DAY  in  spirit,  if  not  in  the  body,  we  are  all  with 
J-  the  returning  Volunteers.  Right  welcome  home 
they  are.  Let  us  give  them  a  true  British  reception. 
A  British  reception  ;  the  words  give  one  pause ;  they 
can  hardly  be  spoken  without  something  of  misgiving, 
misgiving  born  of  certain  ebullitions  of  feeling  which 
we  all  remember  and,  remembering,  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  ourselves  whether  we  acknowledge  it 
or  not. 

At  least  on  two  occasions  during  the  last  year  this 
country  has  seriously  jeopardised  its  ancient  reputa- 
tion for  dignified  self-possession.  This  reputation 
had  been  ours  till  within  very  recent  days,  and 
to  it  we  owe  a  prestige  abroad  of  much  the  same 
nature  that  gave  strength  to  Rome  and  made  weak 
the  knees  of  her  foes  in  the  day  of  battle.  No 
m^in  who  casts  his  eyes  across  the  course  of  history 
will  deny  that  such  prestige  is  an  invaluable  asset 
to  a  nation's  credit.  In  the  calculations  of  foreign 
statesmen  it  stands  as  the  guarantee  to  us  of  an 
immense  reserve  of  solid  strength,  not  visible  on  the 
surface,  and  as  such  it  has  often  served  us  well.  We 
should  hesitate  long  before  we  sacrifice  this  respect, 
which  is  our  legitimate  reward  for  centuries  of  self- 
restraint.  It  may  be  easily  lost  in  the  ecstatic  follies 
of  a  few  nights  such  as  we  witnessed  last  spring.  The 
intelligent  foreigner  naturally  asks  if  our  dignity  in 
adverse  circumstances  was  not  merely  affectation  after 
all,  and  not  the  Roman  virtue  with  which  we  were 
credited  at  the  time.  It  is  indeed  already  being  said 
that  if  we  took  our  Colensos  like  Romans,  we  cele- 
brated our  Mafekings  like  a  horde  of  frenzied  Cory- 
bants.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  enter  a 
caveat  against  excessive  and  unnecessary  exhibitions 
of  enthusiasm,  on  occasions  when  sober  and  decent 
evidences  of  joy  are  meet  and  right. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  one  concrete  instance  may 
be  worth  pages  of  generalising.  We  may  advance 
two  within  our  own  knowledge  to  enforce  this  point,  and 
to  show  that  it  is  no  mere  figment  of  a  dyspeptic 
imagination.  An  Englishman,  holding  an  official  post 
in  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Italy,  was  continually 
congratulated  by  his  Italian  friends  in  the  dark  days  of 
last  December  on  the  spirit  of  his  fellow-countrymen.. 
"  Such  a  nation  "  they  said  "  cannot  but  be  great  which 
takes  defeat  in  so  heroic  a  style."  But  the  same  man 
six  months  later  was  anxiously  asked  by  the  same 
people  if  he  thought  that  their  estimate  of  the  English 
was  after  all  grossly  at  fault,  and  our  apparent  fortitude 
merely  obtuseness,  the  result  of  incapacity  to  grasp  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis.  Our  second  instance  is  perhaps 
even  more  to  the  point.  A  contributor  to  this  Review 
was  dining  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, perhaps  the  most  distinguished,  of  French 
statesmen  after  the  third  failure  to  relieve  Ladysmith. 
"You  English "  said  the  Frenchman  "are  all  right. 
No  nation  can  fail  to  succeed  which  allows  the  same 
Government  to  outlast  three  successive  defeats.  Here 
every  fresh  defeat  would  have  meant  a  fresh  ministry." 
A  repetition  of  the  orgies  which  followed  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith  and  Mafeking  would  do  much  to  imperil 
this  reputation  for  self-respect  which  we  have  enjoyed 
in  the  past,  even  from  our  meanest  rivals,  and  this 
reason  alone  would  be  enough  to  make  us  hope  that 
the  receptions  given  to  the  returning  troops,  of  which 
to-day's  is  the  first,  may  be  characterised  by  good  sense 
and  self-restraint. 

There  are  other  reasons,  no  less  potent,  which  make 
us  earnestly  desire  that  the  same  qualities  may  be  dis- 
played by  those  in  high  places.  And  here  we  do  not 
speak  for  ourselves  alone  but  for  all  the  best  elements  in 
the  army  itself.  It  might  perhaps  seem  to  some  in  official 
positions  that  a  generous,  and  somewhat  indiscriminate, 
shower  of  honours  would  best  meet  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  moment.  No  course  of  conduct  would  be  likely 
to  prove  more  indefensible  in  the  end.  The  British 
habit  of  condoning  past  blunders  for  the  sake  of 
ultimate,  if  clearly-bought,  success  is  a  generous 
quality  in  our  nature  as  a  people,  and  may  serve  well 
enough  in  the  playing  field,  but  in  an  army,  which 
should  be  conducted  on  business  linos,  its  display  has 
not  proved  the  best  policy.     In  any  case  it  is  a  policy 
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of  modern  days.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  to-day  that 
the  Peninsular  veterans,  who  had  waged  one  of  the 
most  arduous  wars  in  history,  and  a  war  whose  results 
were  of  untold  magnitude,  received  no  medals  for  some 
years  after  its  conclusion,  and  then  they  were  by  no 
means  distributed  to  all  alike.  Such  reticence  in  the 
bestowal  of  honours  may  have  verged  on  churlishness, 
but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  that  has 
made  England  great  than  the  more  lavish  rain  of 
distinctions  which  has  descended  upon  our  soldiers  in 
recent  years.  This  season  of  plenty  may  be  dated  from 
the  Ashanti  expedition  of  1873,  anc^  that  warrior  may  be 
counted  unlucky  indeed  who  cannot  display  some  signs 
of  its  bounty.  We  will  readily  admit  that  the  present 
campaign  is  one  which  deserves  recognition  in  far 
higher  measure  than  many  of  those  which  have  left  no 
remembrance  behind  them,  save  an  extra  medal  on 
some  fortunate  breasts.  It  would  indeed  be  strange 
to  withhold  recognition  in  this  case,  when  we  remember 
the  nature  of  some  in  which  it  has  been  too  generously 
bestowed.  We  only  plead  for  reason  and  moderation 
in  the  distinctions  conferred. 

We  have  no  wish  to  ask  too  much  of  brave  men  and 
men  honourably  ambitious.  The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at 
is  the  performance  of  duty  simply  for  duty's  sake,  and 
oot  in  the  hope  of  honour  or  reward.  Such  a  feeling 
is  by  no  means  dead,  as  an  hour's  experience  at  the 
front  might  testify,  but  the  prospect  of  distinctions 
has  not  infrequently  the  effect  of  making  men  for- 
sake the  simple  doing  of  duty  in  company,  for  the 
performance  of  some  single  act  of  individual  prowess. 
Such  cases  are  well  within  the  knowledge  of  most 
observers  of  actual  warfare,  though  to  give  instances 
would  be  too  invidious.  All  men  know  that  the  moral 
courage  required  for  the  feat  of  individual  heroism 
is  often  far  below  that  demanded  to  refrain  from  it, 
but  the  former  and  not  the  latter  is  rewarded.  The 
unfortunate  result  is  that  the  multiplication  of  such 
honours  leads  to  "  medal-hunting,"  which  may  prove  as 
hurtful  to  the  best  traditions  of  soldiering  as  the  pursuit 
of  "  pots  "  is  to  those  of  sport.  In  short,  the  compara- 
tively easy  acquisition  of  distinctions  by  individuals 
sometimes  makes  them  play  for  their  own  hand,  instead 
of  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  force,  and  this  is 
why  even  the  Victoria  Cross  has  been  held  by  ex- 
perienced soldiers  to  have  a  less  beneficial  effect  on  the 
spirit  of  soldiering  than  was  hoped  at  its  foundation. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  any  but  the  most  chary 
distribution  of  such  decorations  must  lead  in  some 
cases  to  the  development  of  "  pushfulness  "  in  the  officer. 
Nor  does  the  most  deserving  corps  benefit  the  most  on 
these  occasions.  Where  discipline  is  perfect,  and  men 
and  officers  alike  are  animated  by  the  same  admirable 
spirit,  the  chance  for  the  latter  to  distinguish  themselves 
individually  is  far  less  than  in  a  regiment  where  the 
esprit  de  corps  is  deficient,  and  the  officer  may  therefore 
make  himself  more  conspicuous  on  the  battlefield. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  best  opinion  in 
the  army  is  at  one  with  us  in  deprecating  a  too  lavish 
distribution  of  honours,  while  all  thinking  people  in 
these  islands  alike  will  unite  in  hoping  that  the  nation 
has  shaken  off  for  ever  the  fever  fit  of  debased  Kipling- 
ism  by  which  it  seemed  to  be  for  a  moment  possessed, 
and  returned  to  the  more  sober  traditions  of  past 
triumphs. 


THE   ANGLO-GERMAN  AGREEMENT. 

T7ROM  the  mass  of  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the 
-*■  journals  of  almost  every  country  and  every  political 
party,  on  the  agreement  between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Count  Hatzfeldt,  two  opposite  conclusions  emerge. 
The  one  view  is  that  British  diplomacy  has  achieved  a 
triumph  ;  the  other  that  it  has  sustained  a  defeat. 
There  are  those  who  maintain  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
virtually,  if  not  formally  and  textually,  effected  what 
Mr.  Chamberlain  more  than  hinted  at  after  the  German 
Emperor's  visit  to  Windsor,  namely,  an  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  ;  that  Russia  and  France 
are  checkmated  in  their  designs  upon  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire  :  that  a  speedy 
and  peaceful  solution  of  "  the  Crisis  in  China"  is  thus 
provided,  and  that  consequently  British  prestige  has 
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never  been  placed  on  a  higher  pinnacle.    There  are 
others  who  as  stoutly  argue  that  Count  Hatzfeldt  has 
completely  "diddled"  Lord  Salisbury;  that  Germany 
keeps  the  very  substantial  and  exclusive  advantages 
which  she  has  got :   that  Russia  in  the  north  and 
France  in  the  south  of  China   are   nowise  affected 
by  the  agreement,  even  if  they  subscribe  to  it,  as 
they    doubtless    will    do   joyfully  ;    and    that  the 
only  country  bound  is  Great  Britain,  who  debars  her- 
self, without  consideration,  from  ever  converting  her 
shadowy  but  very  valuable  claims  over  Central  China 
into  actualities.    These  opposite  interpretations  of  the 
note  are  not  coincident  with  the  ordinary  distinctions  of 
party,  for  there  are  journals  in  this  country,  whose 
Conservatism   is   above   suspicion,   who  loudly  pro- 
claim that  Lord  Salisbury  has  abandoned  everything 
and  secured  nothing.    It  is  clear  that  both  these  con- 
clusions cannot  be  right,  though  both  may  be  wrong. 
The   difference   has   been  caused  by  the  occasional 
ambiguity  of  the  text,  by  the  neglect  of  most  persons 
to  read  it  attentively,  and  by  the  perversity  which 
assigns  to  words  used  in  a  diplomatic  document  any 
meaning  rather  than  the  usual  and  obvious  one.  Let 
us  recur  to  the  agreement,  which  is  bad  enough  English, 
we  admit,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  us  really  obscure. 
It  sets  forth  that  "  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  Imperial  German   Government,  being 
desirous  to  maintain  their  interests  in  China  and  their 
rights  under  existing  treaties,  have  agreed  to  observe 
the  following  principles  in  China:  (1)  It  is  a  matter 
of  joint  and  permanent  international  interest  that  the 
ports  on  the  rivers  and  littoral  of  China  should  remain 
free  and  open  to  trade,  and  to  every  other  legitimate 
form  of  economic   activity  for  the  Nationals  of  all 
countries  without  distinction  ;   and  the  two  Govern- 
ments agree  on  their  part  to  uphold  the  same  for  all 
Chinese  territory  as  far  as  they  can  exercise  influence." 
This  is  the  first  article,  and  what  does  it  contain  ?  It 
contains  a  declaration  of  opinion  and  an  agreement  to 
uphold  that  opinion  as  far  as  can  be  done  by  exercising 
influence.    We  shall  gain  a  still  clearer  view  of  the 
purport  of  this  first  article  if  we  consider  it  under  three 
heads.    There  is  the  declaration  of  policy  :  there  is  the 
area  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  :  and  there  are  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  upheld.    Great  Britain  and 
Germany  record  their  opinion  that  the  policy  of  the 
open  door  for  the  nationals  of  all  countries  without  dis- 
tinction is  a  matter  of  joint  and  permanent  international 
interest.    This  is  merely  declaratory,  and  we  have  heard 
it  before,  from  all  the  Powers.    To  what  area  does  it 
apply  ?    We  do  not  take  the  words,  "  all  Chinese  terri- 
tory as  far  as  they  can  exercise  influence,"  to  mean  any 
British  or  German   spheres   of  influence  in  Central 
China.    We  take  the  words  "  China  "  and  "  all  Chinese 
territory  "  to  mean  the  Chinese  Empire  as  it  appears 
in  the  modern  maps,  and  the  words  "  as  far  as  they  can 
exercise  influence"  to  indicate  not  the  area  of  the  open 
door  but  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  opened.  The 
places  which  should  remain  free  and  open  to  the  trade  of 
all  countries  without  distinction  are  simply  and  unmis- 
takably described  as  "  the  ports  on  the  rivers  and  the 
littoral  of  China."    There  is  not  a  word  about  the 
hinterland  or  the  interior  ;  there  is  no  allusion  to  mono- 
polies or  exclusive  concessions  of  minerals  or  railways  : 
nor  is  there  any  warrant  for  inferring  that  the  ports  in 
any  particular  part  of  China  are  meant.    The  ports  on 
the  rivers  and  littoral  of  China  should  be  free  and  open 
to  the  trade  of  all — such  is  the  plain  language  of  the 
agreement.    It  is  a  declaration  of  policy  by  two  very 
great  Powers,  who  say  that  they  will  uphold  it  "  for  all 
Chinese  territory  as  far  as  they  can  exercise  influence." 
In  other  words,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  put  it 
down  in  black  and  white  that  they  will  use  all  their  in- 
fluence (no  more  and  no  less  than  that)  to  get  the  ports 
of  China,  whether  they  are  under  Chinese  or  Russian 
or  French  control,  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  all 
nations.    This  is  our  interpretation  of  Article  1,  which 
we  arrive  at  by  taking  the  words  used  in  their  ordi- 
nary sense.     It  does   not   amount  to   so   much  as 
some    have   claimed    for    it,  but   it  certainly  binds 
Germany  to  make  Kiao-Chau  a  free  port,  which  is 
something. 

The  second  article  is  the  familiar  protocol  de  desin- 
teressement.     Great    Britain  and  Germany  will  not 
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"make  use  of  the  present  complication  to  obtain  for 
themselves  any  territorial  advantages  in  Chinese 
dominions."'  Discussion  has  revolved  round  the  phrase 
"  territorial  advantages,"  which  has  been  assumed  by 
some  to  cover  such  things  as  mining  and  railway  con- 
cessions. We  do  not  read  it  so.  A  territorial  advan- 
tage is  we  take  it  an  acquisition  of  territory,  whether  by 
downright  annexation  or  by  placing  the  territory  in 
question  under  the  protection  of  the  acquiring  Power. 
We  do  not  see  how  a  concession  to  build  a  railway  or 
to  dig  for  minerals  on  certain  terms  can  be  called  a 
territorial  advantage,  for  the  benefit  is  contractual,  not 
territorial.  If  this  view  be  correct,  Article  2  does  not 
debar  Great  Britain  from  obtaining  in  Central  China 
concessions  or  commercial  treaties  similar  to  those 
which  Germany  has  already  obtained  in  Shantung. 
This  narrow  interpretation  of  the  phrase  seems 
supported  by  the  following  words,  which  record  that 
the  two  Powers  "will  direct  their  policy  to  maintaining 
undiminished  the  territorial  condition  of  the  Chinese 
Empire."  Article  3  is  a  bare  anti-climax,  for  it  begins 
bravely  enough,  "in  case  of  another  Power"  doing 
what  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  declared  that 
they  will  not  do,  namely,  "  making  use  of  the  present 
complications  in  China  in  order  to  obtain  under  any 
form  such  territorial  advantages,"  and  it  ends  lamely 
and  impotently,  "  the  two  contracting  parties  reserve 
to  themselves  to  come  to  a  preliminary  understanding 
as  to  the  eventual  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  interests  in  China."  This  certainly  com- 
mits neither  Great  Britain  nor  Germany  to  do  anything, 
except  to  come  (or  not  to  come)  to  a  preliminary  under- 
standing as  to  what  they  will  do,  each  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  own  interests,  a  right  inherent  in  all 
sovereign  States  without  reservation  in  any  agree- 
ment. To  sum  up  the  effect  of  the  Note,  it  is  a  decla- 
ration by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  of  their  Chinese 
policy,  which  consists  of  two  propositions,  that  the  pre- 
sent map  of  China  shall  remain  unaltered,  and  that 
all  the  ports  in  this  map  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
trade  of  all  nations.  How  this  policy  is  to  be  got 
accepted  and  carried  out  the  Anglo-German  Agreement 
does  not  specify.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  two 
very  great  Powers,  the  one  probably  the  greatest  naval, 
the  other  perhaps  the  greatest  military  Power  in  the 
world.  When  England  and  Germany  explain  to  the 
world  what  their  aims  in  China  are,  and  place  it  on 
record  "  that  they  will  direct  their  policy "  towards 
securing  those  aims,  the  world  knows  very  well  that 
the  written  words  are  more  than  mere  ink,  that  they 
mean  something  of  importance  to  the  immediate  future 
in  China.  But  more  than  this  cannot  be  extracted 
from  the  agreement,  and  it  is  feeble  and  undignified  to 
attempt  it.  We  heartily  wish  that  the  agreement  did 
mean  more,  and  that  we  could  read  into  it  something 
like  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  conclude  an  alliance  in  the  Far  East  with 
Great  Britain.  But  we  are  under  no  illusions 
about  Germany.  The  German  Emperor  is  our  friend, 
and  happily  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  own  Foreign 
Minister.  The  Kaiser  is  not  an  ordinary  statesman  :  he 
takes  long  views  and  he  is  remarkably  free  from 
common  prejudices.  But  the  Kaiser  is  not  the  German 
nation,  nor  even  the  German  Ministry.  The  German 
Ministers  are  very  ordinary  persons,  and  they  dislike 
England  almost  as  much  as  the  bulk  of  the  German 
people  do.  As  Lord  Salisbury  sagely  observed  some 
months  ago,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  the  head 
of  a  State  or  of  its  Government  towards  England  at  a 
given  moment,  they  are  bound  in  the  long  run  to 
coincide  with  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  This  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  prospect  for  us,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  feelings  of  all  the  peoples  towards  England  is  at 
this  moment  the  reverse  of  friendly.  The  German 
masses  apparently  hate  us  as  cordially  as  do  the  French 
massesand  the  Russian  "classes. "  Mr.  Chamberlain  says 
that  he  does  not  care  about  this  unpopularity  abroad  ; 
but  we  do  care,  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  it  will 
pass  away.  In  the  meantime  it  is  well  that  the  German 
and  British  Governments  have  been  able  so  far  to  agree 
upon  a  policy  in  China  as  to  give  a  strong  lead  to  the 
other  Great  Powers. 


MISTAKEN  MAGNANIMITY. 

TT  is  now  two  months  since  we  drew  attention  to  the 
*  eminently  unsatisfactory  results  in  South  Africa  of 
the  policy  of  leniency.  On  that  occasion  we  urged  the 
immediate  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and  suggested 
that  a  date  should  be  fixed  by  Lord  Roberts,  and  after 
that  date  marauders  considered  as  rebels  and  disposed 
of  as  such,  due  warning,  of  course,  being  given  to  the 
inhabitants.  Quite  consistently  with  the  policy  of 
leniency,  while  the  annexation  was  in  due  course  pro- 
claimed, nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  second  part  of  the 
policy  advocated  was  attempted,  with  the  result  that 
the  act  of  annexation  has  had  the  minimum  effect  in 
restoring  order  and  peace.  It  must  now  surely  be 
apparent  even  to  those  who  are  most  loth  to  employ 
drastic  measures,  that  under  the  present  gentle  rdgime 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  settlement,  of  an  end  to  the 
confusion  of  war,  for  an  indefinitely  long  time.  If  only 
for  business  reasons,  a  period  must  be  put  to  the  present 
condition  of  anarchy ;  anarchy  is  the  only  word  that 
describes  the  present  situation  ;  it  is  not  a  state  of  war. 
On  grounds  of  sentiment  and  of  humanity,  the  case  is 
even  stronger.  The  net  result  of  the  present  state  of 
things  is  a  steady  drain  of  valuable  life  and  an  appalling 
burden  of  misery  and  suffering  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country. 

Do  we  realise  how  terrible  is  the  tax  in  gallant 
English  lives  we  are  paying  and  paying  daily,  thanks 
to  the  mistaken  magnanimity  of  those  in  authority? 
Unfortunately  a  year  of  war  has  blunted  our  feelings 
and  the  "Casualty  Returns"  in  the  daily  papers  no 
longer  stir  us  as  they  did  at  first,  unless  indeed  we  read 
in  the  lists  the  name  of  some  friend  who  has  been 
killed,  or  of  some  relation  cruelly  injured.  Still  these 
returns  go  on  and  the  death  roll  is  ever  mounting  up. 
Take  a  simple  example,  in  four  consecutive  days  last 
week  no  less  than  three  officers  and  thirty-six  of  our 
soldiers  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds,  while 
ten  officers  and  sixty-nine  men  were  reported  to  have 
died  of  disease,  eight  more  officers  with  seventy-one 
men  were  wounded,  and  thirty-one  men  were  taken 
prisoners  or  were  reported  as  missing.  This  total  of  220 
men  lost  to  the  country  should  surely  awake  the  public 
to  the  absurdity  of  reporting  South  Africa  as  pacified. 
When  we  are  losing  an  average  of  over  fifty  men  a  day 
by  bullet  and  disease,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  Boer 
resistance  has  been  crushed.  It  is  small  consolation  to 
mourning  relatives  and  friends  to  be  told  that  the  Boer 
armies  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  there  are  now 
"merely  marauding  bands"  in  the  field.  We  have 
cited  just  four  days'  returns.  Consider  what  our  losses 
must  have  been  in  the  forty  to  fifty  days  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Transvaal  was  formally  annexed  !  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
lives  lost,  at  any  rate  during  the  last  six  weeks, 
are  due  not  to  the  chance  of  war,  but  to  the  mischance 
which  has  induced  us  to  continue  the  futile  experiment 
of  endeavouring  to  make  a  truculent  people  understand 
magnanimity. 

The  recent  affair  at  Jagersfontein,  as  reported  by- 
General  Kelly-Kenny,  well  exemplifies  the  ridiculous 
impasse  in  which  we  have  landed  ourselves.  Here  we 
have  a  town  occupied  by  British  troops,  living  at  peace 
amongst  the  so-called  "  neutral"  inhabitants.  A  strong 
force  of  Boers  "attack"  the  town,  and  during  the 
stress  of  the  combat  the  "neutral"  inhabitants  attack 
our  soldiers  in  rear  and  release  the  prisoners  in  gaol. 
From  every  part  of  the  two  colonies  come  tales  of 
Boer  aggression,  railways  blown  up,  telegraphs  cut, 
and  "bands  of  marauders "  from  50  to  1,500  strong, 
some  armed  with  cannon.  These  mere  remnants,  as 
we  are  told  to  consider  them,  swoop  down  upon  any 
isolated  post  which  their  spies  have  reported  to  be 
insufficiently  garrisoned. 

Lord  Roberts  has  proved  to  the  whole  civilised  world 
his  earnest  desire  always  to  act  within  the  strict  limits 
laid  down  by  the  laws  of  civilised  warfare.  The  Boers 
have  over  and  again  proved  to  the  world  that  they 
either  cannot  or  will  not  understand  that  Lord  Roberts' 
mild  measures  have  been  actuated  by  anything  other 
than  weakness  and  incapacity.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  time  has  come,  when  the  British  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  proclaim  that  inasmuch  as  there  is 
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no  longer  any  Boer  Government  with  which  to  make 
terms  or  organised  army  within  the  limits  of  the  two 
late  States  to  meet  in  the  field,  the  war  is  now 
terminated.  Then,  as  a  natural  corollary,  it  would 
be  declared  that  any  burghers  or  others  taken  with 
arms  in  their  possession  would  be  liable  to  the  death 
penalty,  and  in  any  case  would  have  their  farms  and 
other  possessions  confiscated  and  themselves  be 
banished  from  South  Africa.  It  may  be  urged  that  a 
large  number  of  those  now  in  arms  against  us  are 
European  or  American  adventurers  with  no  stake  in 
the  country,  to  whom  the  threat  of  confiscation  and 
banishment  would  have  no  terrors.  So  be  it  :  but  if 
they  cannot  pay  the  penalty  with  land  they  cjn  with  life. 
And  it  is  just  that  men  who  have  taken  up  arms  against 
us  without  cause,  and  not  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
should  meet  with  shorter  shrift  than  Boer  marauders 
who  at  any  rate  took  the  field  as  legitimate  soldiers  of 
a  country  at  war. 

Does  anyone  suggest  that  there  is  any  element  of 
real  mercy  in  a  leniency  that  allows  immunity  to  in- 
dividuals to  be  paid  for  by  the  lives  of  many  times 
their  number  both  Britons  and  Boers  ?  Is  it  justice 
tempered  with  mercy  to  treat  gently  the  authors  of  a 
raid  when  taken,  and  burn  the  farms  of  the  neigh- 
bouring occupiers  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  raid 
for  which  they  and  not  the  raiders  suffer  ?  What  must  be 
the  moral  effect  on  these  men  who  suffer  for  what  they 
have  not  done  and  see  the  real  offenders  let  off  lightly  ? 
We  commend  to  Lord  Roberts  the  example  of  a  greater 
soldier  than  himself,  also  famous  for  his  excessive 
leniency.  Caesar  was  unswerving  in  his  clemency  to 
regular  foes,  but  to  those  who  deceived  him  or  wilfully 
prolonged  warfare  he  gave  no  kind  of  quarter. 


THE   OUTLOOK   IN  GERMANY. 

FOR  the  moment  it  is  foreign  policy  that  engrosses 
German  attention.  How  will  the  country  receive 
the  Government's  proposals  ?  Will  the  Reichstag 
follow  the  Emperor  or  thwart  him  ?  These  are  the 
questions  of  the  hour.  On  the  one  side  stand  two 
strong  personalities,  those  of  Emperor  and  Chancellor, 
and  personalities  count  for  much  where  a  divided 
Reichstag  is  concerned.  The  Imperial  influence  weighs 
heavy  in  the  scale.  The  traditions  of  Prussian 
Absolutism  die  hard  even  though  weakened  by  the 
spirit  of  Social  Democracy,  and,  given  a  really  able 
ruler,  there  is  no  constitution  in  the  world,  the 
Russian  not  excepted,  that  affords  greater  scope 
for  a  strong  and  wise  government  than  the  German. 
Moreover  considering  its  comparative  inexperience  of 
Eastern  problems,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  German  Foreign  Office  commands 
national  confidence.  Meanwhile  a  strong  feeling  is 
growing,  especially  in  the  north,  in  favour  of  a  Greater 
Germany.  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  the  great  com- 
mercial centres  contain  many  influential  advocates  of  a 
vigorous  Colonial  and  Imperial  policy.  The  so-called 
Colonial  party  especially  is  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  counteract  the  somewhat  discouraging  reports  of 
German  colonising  efforts  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
The  "  Colonial-Gesellschaft "  addresses  appeals  to  patri- 
otism and  commercial  interest  with  strenuous  imparti- 
ality. Dukejohann  Albrechtof  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
half-brother  to  the  betrothed  of  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
and  other  personages  are  actively  interested  in  the 
crusade.  Indeed  in  meeting  Parliament  the  Chancellor 
has  much  in  his  favour.  He  has  the  advantage  of  defend- 
ing a  foreign  policy  initiated  by  himself — of  which  he 
will  retain  the  real  conduct.  It  was  by  his  advice  that 
Germany  was  the  first  to  enunciate  in  definite  terms 
what  all  the  other  Powers  interested  in  China  only  felt. 
The  somewhat  incomprehensible  glory  attaching  to  the 
Anglo-German  Agreement,  which  was  due  in  some 
measure  no  doubt  to  von  Biilow's  well-known  English 
sympathies,  will  be  hanging  over  the  Government. 
Public  opinion  even  then  may  not  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  respective  Governments  mean  no  more 
than  they  say. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  scale  a  considerable  body  of 
public  opinion  is  wholly  unprepared  to  accept  a  costly, 
and  perhaps  adventurous,  foreign  policy  with  its  attend- 


ant burdens.  Whether  convinced  or  not  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  "  Welt-Politik,"  Germany  is  far  from  being  re- 
conciled to  the  necessity  of  paying  for  it.  The  prospects 
of  world-power  are  ceasing  to  fascinate  by  their  novelty. 
The  colonies  are  still  swallowing  their  annual  grants 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  yet  they  remain  thin 
enough.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  a  credit-balance 
from  any  one  of  them.  Radicals  and  Social  Democrats 
have  always  been  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Government's 
proposals  for  an  increase  in  army  or  navy.  Liberalism 
has  made  enormous  strides  within  the  last  five  years, 
though  indications  are  not  wanting  of  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  the  near  future.  In  Germany  the 
elements  of  political  opposition  seem  to  lose  life 
whenever  the  House  is  not  sitting,  but  focus  instantly 
when  it  meets.  The  demands  of  the  Government 
for  fresh  credits  will  afford  the  required  opportunity. 
The  Emperor,  perhaps  because  he  has  so  often  taken 
the  burden  of  legislation  upon  his  own  shoulders,  has 
suffered  severe  rebuffs  in  the  past  at  the  hands  of 
almost  every  party.  The  success  of  the  Ultra-Tory 
Agrarians  in  blocking  so  statesmanlike  a  measure  as 
the  Canal  Bill  in  the  Prussian  Diet  was  one  of  the  most 
unexpected.  Intrinsically  indeed  this  "coup"  is  with- 
out importance,  and  was  due  to  a  sudden  outburst  of 
shortsighted  spleen  directed  against  a  scheme  the  ulti- 
mate acceptance  of  which  was  from  the  first  assured. 
The  storm  in  the  Reichstag  over  the  notorious  Penal 
Servitude  Bill  was  more  significant.  The  Emperor's 
"  Short  way  with  Trade  Unionists  "  was  received  on 
all  hands  with  indignant  protest,  and  was  hurriedly 
smuggled  into  decent  obscurity.  The  Lex  Heintze 
which,  on  the  Imperial  initiative  would  have  set  up  a 
species  of  Inquisition  in  the  interest  of  good  morals,  met 
with  a  somewhat  similar  fate.  Numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  unite  the  various  units  of  which  the  party 
of  Social  Democracy — for  the  moment  the  strongest 
party  in  the  Empire  though  not  in  the  Reichstag — is 
composed,  but  all  have  failed.  The  party  associated 
with  the  names  of  Bebel  and  Liebknecht  are  more 
Democrats  than  Socialists.  They  profess  to  despise 
the  economic  side  of  socialism,  which  they  regard  as 
half-hearted  paltering  no  less  dangerous  than  autocracy 
itself.  It  is  the  party  of  no  compromise  and  no  sur- 
render. The  younger  Socialists  who  follow  Vollmar 
and  Auer  emphasise  rather  what  may  be  called  the 
diplomatic  aspect  of  socialism.  They  demand  social 
reform  brought  about  by  sympathetic  economic 
legislation  rather  than  revolution.  With  the  irrecon- 
cilables  all  negotiation  is  of  course  impossible.  But 
though  any  question  of  alliance  between  the  younger 
group  and  the  Government  may  be  premature,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  their  support  will  be  sought 
and  obtained  if  necessary  at  the  price  of  promises  of 
legislation.  Can  we  see  here  some  dim  foreshadowing 
of  an  Imperial  socialism,  pace  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  ? 
One  great  question  there  is,  indeed,  intimately  affect- 
ing the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the 
country  which  the  legislature  has  hitherto  hesitated 
to  touch.  The  Slav  question  is  seldom  discussed 
or  even  referred  to.  We  sometimes  read  of  a 
Russian  question.  We  know  something  of  the  late 
Chancellor's  strong  Russian  sympathies.  Eastern 
Germany  lives  with  one  eye  on  the  Russian  armies 
across  the  frontier.  But  this  fear  is  of  the  shadow 
while  the  substance  is  overlooked.  It  is  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  the  peaceful  Slav  peasant  and 
labourer  that  really  menaces  German  influence  in  her 
Eastern  provinces.  Never  absorbed,  he  is  always 
absorbing.  The  first  year  he  comes  for  the  harvest 
months  ;  the  second  he  brings  his  family  and  settles 
permanently  on  the  land.  He  moves  steadily  west- 
ward. Landowners  within  easy  reach  of  Berlin  have 
been  forced  to  employ  Russian  labour  in  their  own 
fields.  The  Government  is  reticent  as  to  the  danger 
but  fully  conscious  of  the  fact. 

So  far,  broadly  speaking,  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of 
some  serious  checks,  has  carried  his  people  with  him. 
Should  the  Reichstag,  however,  prove  unexpectedly 
obdurate,  he  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  appeal  to 
the  country.  The  constituencies  have  often  given  what 
their  elected  representatives  refused.  And  the  German 
people  has  always  evinced  something  like  distrust  for 
its  representative  Assembly.    It  is  "popular"  only  in 
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the  strictly  political  sense  of  the  term.  And  if  it  is  dis- 
trusted by  the  electorate  still  more  does  it  distrust 
itself.  The  Emperor  alone  admits  neither  doubt  nor 
defeat. 


INDIAN  LAND  QUESTIONS. 

THE  courage  and  promptness  which  have  charac- 
terised Lord  Curzon's  administration  have  nowhere 
been  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  treatment  of  the 
measure  which  has  now  become  law  under  the  title  of 
the  Panjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act.  The  final  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislative  Council  took  place  a  week 
ago  and  has  been  reproduced  at  some  length  in  the 
"  Times."  No  more  important  piece  of  legislation  has 
been  placed  on  the  statute  book  since  the  Crown 
assumed  the  government  of  India.  It  is  the  first  prac- 
tical step  taken  to  meet  an  old  and  recognised  danger. 
For  a  whole  generation  the  matter  has  been  under 
inquiry  and  discussion.  Each  successive  Viceroy  has 
shirked  a  decision  while  the  evil  has  been  growing  with 
accumulated  force. 

Though  its  treatment  involves  many  technicalities, 
yet  the  broad  lines  of  the  question  are  clear  and  simple 
enough.  In  dealing  with  the  complex  land  revenue 
systems  of  India  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  state 
any  single  proposition  which  would  not  be  open  to 
numerous  modifications  or  exceptions.  But  for  present 
purposes  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  transferable  right 
in  land — proprietorship  as  understood  in  England — is  a 
creation  of  the  British  Government.  Land  in  India  has 
always  been  the  property  of  the  State.  The  landholder 
was  or  is  a  middleman  collecting  from  the  cultivator 
such  share  of  the  produce  as  custom  or  contract  per- 
mitted in  the  shape  of  rent  and  paying  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  its  revenue,  with  a  deduction  for  his  own  labour 
risk  or  expense.  Where  he  was  himself  the  cultivator 
he  gained  a  larger  profit,  but  the  principle  remained 
untouched.  He  possessed  no  right  which  he  could 
alienate  or  bequeath.  Over  large  areas  he  was  often 
only  the  representative  of  his  tribe — in  smaller  areas  the 
headman — primus  inter  pares,  of  a  village  community. 

While  their  knowledge  of  the  indigenous  systems  and 
tenures  was  still  very  imperfect,  the  early  British  rulers 
took  the  hasty  step  of  declaring  the  existing  revenue- 
farmers  or  revenue-payers  to  be  not  merely  agents  for 
Government  or  representatives  of  their  fellows  but  the 
actual  owners  of  the  land,  possessed  of  a  heritable 
and  transferable  right  in  it.  An  examination  of  the 
influences  and  misconceptions  which  inspired  this 
departure  is  not  here  possible.  One  idea,  which 
has  now  inspired  the  present  reactionary  measure, 
certainly  was  to  attach  the  landed  classes  to  our 
rule  by  conferring  on  them  a  valuable  property 
which  might  terminate  with  the  authority  that  created 
it.  The  collection  of  the  land  revenue  also  was 
secured  and  facilitated  by  a  proprietary  right  which 
could  be  sold  in  satisfaction  of  arrears.  The  statesmen 
responsible  for  these  measures  ignored  the  tribal  tenures 
under  which  a  great  part  of  the  land  was  held  and  also 
the  usage  of  village  communities  which  both  alike  for- 
bade the  introduction  of  an  outsider  without  the  assent 
of  the  whole  body. 

The  rights  so  created  grew  in  value  year  by  year  as 
the  population  increased  and  cultivation  extended. 
Landowners  found  in  these  new  rights  an  easy 
resource  for  raising  money  to  meet  their  wants  or 
luxuries  and  the  banker  found  in  them  a  complete 
security  for  his  advances.  Habits  of  extravagance  were 
encouraged  by  the  new  credit  and  indebtedness  grew 
apace.  The  land  soon  began  to  pass  from  the  hands 
of  the  old  hereditary  land-owning  classes  into  the 
possession  of  moneylenders  and  lawyers.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  abuses  and  frauds  which 
supplemented  the  prodigality  of  one  class  and  the 
rapacity  of  the  other.  Apart  from  the  means,  the  end 
itself,  however  reached,  has  produced  grave  evil  and 
not  a  little  danger.  The  mischief  has  in  recent  years 
grown  to  alarming  proportions.  The  continued  ex- 
propriation of  the  classes  who  owned  the  land 
and  ruled  the  country  threatens  serious  politi- 
cal consequences.  It  is  not  merely  the  large  pro- 
prietors, the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  who  find 


their  estates  passing  away  from  them.  In  various 
ways  the  Government  has  been  able  to  give  the  deserv- 
ing among  them  some  assistance  and  protection.  The 
process  has  been  even  more  rapid  among  the  small 
proprietors,  the  yeoman  farmers  of  the  fighting  races, 
who  fill  the  ranks  of  the  native  army  and  the  police  and 
furnish  the  best  class  of  cultivators,  who  are  in  fact  the 
backbone  of  the  country.  Discontent  among  all  these 
classes  is  not  to  be  lightly  faced  especially  when  it 
arises  from  the  operation  of  our  own  laws. 

There  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  the  transfer 
of  land  to  the  capitalist  class,  if  they  were  improving 
landlords  who  would  devote  their  resources  to  the 
development  of  their  estates.  Unfortunately  they  are 
nothing  of  the  sort.  They  value  the  social  position  and 
influence  of  a  territorial  magnate  but  otherwise  they  are 
the  worst  class  of  absentee  proprietors  who  know  and 
care  nothing  beyond  the  exaction  through  their  agents 
of  the  highest  procurable  rents.  It  is  possible  no  doubt 
to  exaggerate  their  defects  but  it  is  not  possible  to  deny 
that  they  are  an  unimproving  class  and  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  administration. 

Had  the  evil  been  foreseen  in  the  early  days  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  avert  it.  The  right  of  transfer  inter 
vivos  and  compulsory  sales  could  have  been  prohibited 
or  restricted.  Such  an  expedient  has  since  been  success- 
fully adopted  on  the  creation  of  new  proprietary  titles  in 
crown  lands.  But  so  sweeping  a  remedy  at  this  stage 
involved  too  great  perils  for  any  Government  to  face. 
After  prolonged  inquiry  and  endless  discussion  an 
alternative  principle  has  been  found.  The  evil  after 
all  lies  not  so  much  in  the  alienation  of  land  as  in  its 
transfer  to  a  very  undesirable  class  of  proprietors. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  economic  reform  but  poli- 
tical expediency.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  right  of  alienation  and  at  the 
same  time  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
acquisition.  The  present  measure  has  been  shaped  in 
accordance  with  this  simple  conception.  Henceforth 
wherever  it  is  in  operation,  a  land-holder  may  transfer 
his  property  by  sale  or  mortgage  but  if  he  is  one  of  the 
agricultural  or  land-holding  tribes  he  must  find  a  pur- 
chaser among  his  own  community  or  fellow-tribesmen. 
Provision  has  been  made  to  secure  for  him  a  sufficiently 
extended  market.  In  this  way  the  transferability  of 
the  land  is  maintained,  with  some  restriction,  while 
the  possession  of  it  is  secured  to  the  land-owning 
classes  and  tribes.  The  mischievous  process  of  their 
expropriation  is  at  length  arrested.  Not  the  least  satis- 
factory feature  is  the  abolition  of  compulsory  sale  of 
hereditary  land  in  satisfaction  of  decrees  for  money. 
The  processes  of  British  courts  will  no  longer  be 
employed  to  eject  the  most  loyal  and  valuable  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  from  ancestral  acres  in  order  to  replace 
them  by  strangers,  unfitted  by  their  traditions  habits 
and  character  to  control  the  communities  thus  given 
over  into  their  hands.  A  profound  source  of  popular  dis- 
content will  be  removed  by  this  statutory  reform  if  its 
objects  are  accomplished. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
Act  or  the  provisions  introduced  to  prevent  the  many 
cunning  devices  to  neutralise  the  law,  in  which  the 
Indian  practitioner  is  a  past  master.  Many  important 
modifications  have  been  introduced  during  the  year  that 
the  Bill  has  been  on  the  anvil.  It  might  have  been  better 
if  its  whole  structure  and  nomenclature  had  been  so 
recast  as  to  give  prominence  to  the  principle  that 
the  measure  is  framed  primarily  not  to  disable  pro- 
prietors from  alienation  but  to  regulate  its  direc- 
tion so  as  to  preserve  the  land  to  the  classes  with 
whom  it  ought  to  remain.  The  measure  has  naturally 
excited  much  opposition  from  the  moneylenders  and 
lawyers  whose  interests  it  assails.  These  too  are 
the  classes  best  able  to  make  themselves  heard  and 
their  organisation  has  been  directed  to  excite  also  the 
land  owning  tribes  whose  interests  it  seeks  to  protect. 
To  this  end  the  measure  has  been  denounced  as  a  con- 
fiscation of  proprietary  rights  and  an  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  and  even  the  religion  of  the  people.  To 
such  opposition  one  salutary  provision  of  the  Act  is 
particularly  obnoxious,  because  it  removes  the  questions 
in  dispute  from  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the 
civil  courts  and  the  attentions  of  legal  practitioners. 
Some   of  these   views   have   found  support   in  less 
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expected  and  more  respectable  quarters.  The  great 
weight  however  of  both  official  and  private  opinion  is 
opposed  to  the  gloomy  prognostications  of  Sir  Harnam 
Singh  and  the  timid  commonplaces  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Panjab.  Lord  Curzon's  defence  of  the 
measure  in  the  earlier  and  closing  debates  places  in  a 
true  and  reasonable  light  the  dangers  which  all  parties 
recognise  and  which  his  Government  is  ready  to  face. 
These  criticisms  however  have  been  useful  in  securing 
a  fair  hearing  for  all  the  interests  involved  and  have 
failed  to  disclose  any  general  unpopularity  or  mistrust. 
The  success  of  the  measure,  at  present  limited  to  the 
Panjab,  will  no  doubt  depend  largely  on  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  with  which  it  is  adminstered.  If  these  safe- 
guards are  assured,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  designed  and  that  its  success  will  lead  to  its  exten- 
sion over  all  parts  of  India  where  the  maintenance  of 
the  hereditary  land-owning  classes  is  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 
XI. — The  Great  Central. 

THE  Great  Central  is  the  youngest  of  our  large 
railways  and  has  not  yet  completed  the  second 
year  of  its  existence.  The  nucleus  of  the  system  was 
the  old  Manchester  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  line, 
which  ran  across  country  from  Southport  and  Wrexham 
on  the  west  to  Grimsby  and  Cleethorpes  on  the  German 
Ocean,  and  was  of  considerable  age.  But  with  the 
successful  completion  in  the  spring  of  last  year  of 
the  large  and  very  important  extension  of  that  line  to 
the  Metropolis  the  entire  character  of  the  original 
system  was  altered  and  the  old  company  emerged  from 
the  chrysalis  stage  once  for  all  to  take  its  place  under  a 
new  name  as  one  of  the  main  through  routes  of 
England.  The  first  portion  of  the  old  line  to  be 
opened  was  the  section  from  Manchester  to  Godley. 
This  was  brought  into  use  in  the  year  1841,  but 
owing  to  the  great  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
engineers  in  carrying  it  on  over  the  Pennines,  it  was 
not  until  four  years  later  that  communication  was 
established  through  to  Sheffield.  In  1846  the  com- 
pany purchased  the  then  existing  docks  at  Grimsby 
and  since  that  date  it  has  spent  immense  sums  in 
enlarging  and  improving  the  accommodation  of  the 
port.  Whether  or  no  the  railway  shareholders  have 
derived  as  large  a  profit  from  their  enterprise  as 
they  would  have  done  had  the  money  been  spent  in 
other  ways  may  perhaps  be  an  open  question,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  town  of  Grimsby  itself  which,  as 
surely  as  Crewe  or  Swindon,  owes  its  present  prosperity 
entirely  to  its  good  fortune  in  having  attracted  these 
large  amounts  of  railway  capital.  Two  years  after 
acquiring  the  Grimsby  Docks  the  company  obtained  its 
first  powers  to  run  steamships  and  started  a  ferry 
service  between  New  Holland  and  Hull  ;  but  this  was 
only  a  small  affair,  and  it  was  not  until  1864  that  the 
business  of  marine  transport  was  seriously  taken  in 
hand.  In  that  year  they  bought  out  a  local  steamship 
company  and  began  running  boats  from  Grimsby  to  the 
Continent.  Shortly  afterwards  they  established  the 
services  thence  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam, 
which  have  been  maintained  in  operation  ever  since. 

Along  with  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  this 
company  became  joint  owners  of  the  network  of  rail- 
ways in  its  western  district  known  as  the  Cheshire  Lines. 
It  accepted  the  entire  responsibility  of  finding  the  rolling 
stock  for  and  working  the  express  trains  by  this  route 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  and  instituted  the 
hourly  service  as  long  ago  as  1877.  For  a  time  it  was 
felt  that  the  natural  destiny  of  the  Sheffield  Company 
would  be  amalgamation  with  one  or  other  of  the  great 
trunk  lines  running  north  and  south,  but  as  year  by 
year  passed  without  bringing  this  any  nearer  realisa- 
tion, the  idea  gradually  arose  that  it  would  be  better  to 
maintain  an  independent  existence  and  if  possible 
extend  the  railway  to  the  Metropolis  without  submitting 
to  the  control  of  any  external  interests  whatever.  The 
chairman  of  the  company  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  South-Eastern  railways,  and  at  the 
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same  time  was  doing  his  utmost  to  secure  the  con- 
struction of  a  Channel  Tunnel  between  England 
and  France.  It  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
ambition  of  his  life  to  see  through  trains,  start- 
ing from  Liverpool  and  passing  over  the  various 
systems  with  which  he  was  connected,  which 
should  convey  passengers  without  change  of  carriage 
to  Paris  and  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  Metro- 
politan Company,  like  other  purely  urban  railways,  was 
finding  it  to  its  interest  to  go  ever  further  and  further 
afield  in  search  of  new  sources  of  traffic  ;  and  when  at 
length  after  much  opposition  an  Act  was  obtained  in 
the  spring  of  1892  authorising  the  extension  of  the  old 
Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  line  to  the  south, 
the  Metropolitan  was  already  established  as  far  out  in 
the  country  as  Aylesbury.  It  was  accordingly  arranged 
that  the  new  line  should  only  be  constructed  to  a 
junction  near  that  town,  a  point  from  which  the  northern 
trains  were  to  run  nearly  up  to  London  over  the  local 
company's  metals  ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  obviously 
impossible  to  deal  with  them  at  Baker  Street  they  were 
to  be  diverted  on  entering  the  suburbs  to  a  terminus  of 
their  own.  The  new  line  was  duly  constructed,  the 
title  of  "Great  Central"  adopted  in  place  of  the  old 
name  which  was  no  longer  appropriate,  and,  after  a 
ceremonious  opening,  through  passenger  trains  were 
put  on  between  London  and  Manchester  in  March  1899. 
In  the  meanwhile  however  unexpected  difficulties  had 
arisen.  The  man  who  had  been  simultaneously  chairman 
of  both  the  Sheffield  and  the  Metropolitan  companies  was 
gone,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  his  controlling  in- 
fluence it  soon  became  clear  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
boards  were  no  longer  considered  identical.  Grave  dis- 
putes arose,  but  they  ultimately  proved  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, producing  as  they  did  as  anet  result  a  close  working 
alliance  between  the  Great  Central  and  its  progressive 
western  neighbour.  By  a  new  line  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Great  Central  and  Great  Western  jointly  the 
trains  from  the  north  will  eventually  be  able  to  reach 
their  terminus  in  London  without  entering  Metro- 
politan territory,  and  in  view  of  the  probable  growth 
of  traffic  in  the  future  the  new  arrangement  will  no 
doubt  prove  more  convenient  for  all  parties  than  that 
originally  contemplated.  Meanwhile  the  close  rela- 
tions established  with  the  Great  Western  have  already 
produced  one  excellent  effect.  A  service  of  express 
trains  has  just  been  started  between  Oxford  and 
Leicester  via  the  new  Banbury  branch,  and  though 
as  yet  there  are  only  two  trains  each  way  daily,  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  route  opens 
up  possibilities  for  a  number  of  through  services 
which  would  be  amongst  the  most  important  of  any 
not  touching  the  metropolis.  If  the  harmony  between 
the  companies  remains  unimpaired,  we  may  look  for 
developments  of  traffic  by  this  route  which  will  occa- 
sion competing  lines  some  anxiety. 

Of  the  actual  work  done  by  the  Great  Central  Com- 
pany much  of  course  remains  unaffected  by  the  exten- 
sion to  London.  For  example  the  hourly  service 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  already  referred  to 
goes  on  as  before,  the  trains  covering  their  thirty-four 
miles  in  forty-five  or  forty  minutes  according  as  they  do 
or  do  not  make  the  midway  stop  at  Warrington.  The 
very  creditable  Manchester  and  Southport  expresses 
still  run  at  fifty-one  miles  an  hour  through  one  of  the 
most  thickly  populated  parts  of  Lancashire ;  and 
Grimsby  with  its  Continental  connexions  and  its  vast 
fish  trade  was  and  is  about  as  busy  as  a  port  can  be. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  new  line  a  number  ot 
entirely  new  services  have  been  instituted.  The  primary 
object  of  the  extension  was  the  provision  of  another 
alternative  route  between  London  and  Manchester  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  advent  of  the  Great  Central 
expresses  would  compel  the  competing  companies  to 
offer  a  much  wanted  improvement.  The  time  allowed 
for  the  journey  by  each  of  the  older  lines  was  four 
hours  and  a  quarter— the  Northern  of  France  Railway 
would  have  been  content  with  an  hour  less  and  even 
then  would  have  always  had  the  trains  arriving  before 
they  were  due— and  allowing  for  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  Great  Central  route  it  seemed  reasonable  enough 
to  expect  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  their  very 
light  trains  through  in  at  any  rate  four  hours. 
So  far  however  from  this  being  the  case  that  the  Great 
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Central  trains  have  for  one  reason  or  another  hitherto 
failed  to  come  up  even  approximately  to  the  very 
moderate  standard  already  in  existence,  and  when  in 
addition  to  this  we  remember  that  the  Marylebone 
terminus  is  far  removed  from  the  business  quarter,  has 
no  connexion  with  the  Underground,  and  has  no  con- 
venient junction  near  like  Willesden  to  supply  its 
deficiencies  and  pour  in  a  continuous  stream  of  pas- 
sengers from  the  City,  the  prospect  of  ever  work- 
ing up  a  paying  Manchester  traffic  appears  hope- 
lessly remote.  The  company  itself  seems  to  recognise 
the  fact,  for  it  has  lately  been  turning  its  attention  rather 
to  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  and  the  West  Riding  towns 
and  for  the  time  being  has  abandoned  the  unfortunate 
through  passengers  to  their  fate. 

But  though  the  new  line  has  left  the  London  and 
Manchester  service  unimproved  it  has  provided  most 
acceptable  further  facilities  for  reaching  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  and  Sheffield,  and  these  and  other  Midland 
towns  have  been  immensely  benefited  locally.  Perhaps 
on  the  whole  criticism  is  as  yet  premature.  The  system 
has  not  had  time  to  get  into  full  working  order,  and 
it  may  be  that  within  the  next  year  or  two  through 
services  will  be  in  operation  over  the  railway  worthy  of 
the  vast  sums  of  money  which  have  been  spent  on  its 
construction.  The  coaching  stock  of  the  company  is 
fairly  good.  The  fast  through  London  trains  which 
were  put  on  at  the  opening  of  the  line  are  composed  of 
bogie  corridored  vehicles,  comfortable  enough  to  ride 
in,  though  small.  Complete  provision  is  made  for  the 
serving  of  refreshments  en  route  and  the  lavatory 
arrangements  are  particularly  good.  The  locomotive 
stock  was  very  largely  increased  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional traffic  resulting  from  the  London  extension, 
so  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  is  quite  new. 
The  engines  employed  hitherto  have-  been  of  a 
plain  useful  type  without  any  special  characteristics 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  have  been  largely  fitted  with 
the  Belpaire  firebox,  a  device  which  though  common 
enough  in  other  countries  has  been  but  little  used  in 
England.  This  summer  the  company  has  produced  a 
class  of  large  single-wheel  expresses  for  the  London 
work.  These  and  indeed  all  the  main-line  engines  are 
sufficiently  powerful  to  deal  with  trains  much  heavier 
and  faster  than  those  at  present  running. 

***  This  article  concludes  the  series  on  English  Rail- 
ways ;  a  similar  series  on  the  raikvays  of  Scotland  will 
begin  on  10  November,  to  be  followed  by  a  third  on  the 
Irish  lines. 


IN  HONOUR  OF  CHAUCER. 

FEW  things  in  literary  history  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  fame  of 
Chaucer  has  passed.  It  was  five  hundred  years  ago  on 
Thursday  when  his  coffin  was  laid  in  Poets'  Corner, 
and  during  that  time  the  alternations  in  his  reputation 
have  been  such  that  it  would  scarcely  be  a  fanciful 
analogy  to  compare  them  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
sun  in  an  unsettled  sky.  For  a  time  its  splendour 
is  unsullied,  then  darkened  and  overcast  it  struggles 
with  intervening  clouds,  and,  after  fitful  glimpses,  is 
lost  :  anon  it  emerges,  but  to  disappear  as  suddenly  ; 
again  the  obscuring  medium  is  illuminated,  slowly 
transformed,  and  all  once  more  is  pristine  radiance. 
During  the  century  which  succeeded  Chaucer's  death 
the  homage  paid  to  him  was  unstinted  and  universal. 
There  was  no  poet  of  any  eminence  either  in  England 
or  in  Scotland  who  was  not  his  disciple,  and  who  was 
not  proud  to  boast  that  he  was  his  disciple.  To  one  he 
was  "  the  maister  deere  and  father  reverent,  the  flour 
of  eloquence,  the  universal  father  of  science  ;  "  to 
another  "the  rose  of  rhetoris  all,  the  light  of  our  Eng- 
lish surmounting  every  tongue  terrestrial."  During 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  editions 
through  which  his  works  had  passed,  he  had  ceased  to  be 
influential,  and  although  the  Elizabethan  critics  Sidney, 
Ascham,  Webbe,  Mceres  and  Puttenham,  for  instance, 
Bpeak  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  the  only  poets 
who  seem  to  have  been  his  hearty  admirers  were 
Spenser  and  Francis  Beaumont.  Shakespeare  had  no 
doubt  read  him,  but  Ben  Jonson  treats  him  with  some- 
thing very  like  contempt".  Till  towards  the  end  of  the 
next  century  he  fell  completely  into  neglect,  so  much  so 


that  between  1602  and  1687  no  edition  of  his  works,  and, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  no  edition  of  any  one  of  his  poems 
was  printed,  which  is  the  more  surprising  because 
Earle  in  his  "  Microcosmography  "  which  appeared  in 
1628  tells  us  that  it  was  fashionable  to  regard  Chaucer 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets.  Dryden's  modernisa- 
tions of  the  "  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  then  universally 
attributed  to  Chaucer,  and  of  some  of  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales  "  and  his  eloquent  tribute  to  Chaucer's  genius  in 
the  "Preface  to  the  Fables"  appear  to  have  done 
nothing  to  revive  his  fame.  Cowley  could  not  read  him. 
If  our  memory  serves  us  rightly  the  only  passage  in 
Milton  which  implies  any  acquaintance  with  him  is  the 
famous  reference  to  the  "  Squire's  Tale"  in  "  II  Pense- 
roso  "  and  a  reference  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems  to  the  tact 
that  Chaucer  had  visited  Italy.  Waller  speaks  of  him 
as  obsolete.  During  the  first  half  of  the  next  century 
his  reputation  had  reached  its  nadir.  Addison's  well- 
known  lines  express  the  general  estimate.  After  observ- 
ing that  Chaucer  had  broken  the  long  sleep  of  the 
Muses  during  the  Dark  Ages,  he  continues  : 

"  But  age  has  rusted  what  the  poet  writ, 
Worn  out  his  language  and  obscured  his  wit. 
In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolish'd  strain, 
And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain." 

When  Pope  wishes  to  illustrate  the  transitoriness  of 
literary  fame  he  clinches  his  moral  with  the  words 
"  And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be."  So  com- 
pletely, indeed,  had  Chaucer  come  to  be  regarded  as 
barbarous  and  obsolete  that  he  was  tolerated  only  when 
translated  into  thespeechandstyleof  thetime.  Thus  Pope 
followed  Dryden  in  "modernising"  the  "  House  of  Fame" 
the  prologue  to  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  and  the 
"  Merchant's  Tale."  Pope  was  succeeded  by  a  long 
dynasty  of  modernisers  beginning  with  one  Samuel 
Cobb,  and  culminating  in  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  Mrs.  Browning. 

At  length  the  sun  began  to  emerge.  In  1754  we  find 
Thomas  Warton  complaining  that  Chaucer's  poems  are 
"regarded  rather  as  venerable  relics  than  as  beautiful 
compositions  "  as  pieces  "rather  calculated  to  gratify 
the  antiquarian  than  the  critic."  Warton  undoubtedly 
did  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
great  injustice  of  the  popular  verdict  on  Chaucer.  The 
publication  of  Tyrwhitt's  admirable  edition  of  the  works 
in  1775  not  only  seconded  Warton's  efforts  but  may  be 
said  to  mark  an  era  in  Chaucerian  study.  And  now  we 
find  Chaucer  treated  with  increased  respect,  and  becom- 
ing gradually  influential.  Byron  indeed  pronounced  him 
to  be  "obscene  and  contemptible,  and  indebted  for  his 
celebrity  merely  to  his  antiquity,"  and  neither  Campbell 
nor  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  at  all  hearty  in  praise  of 
him.  But  he  found  enthusiastic  admirers  in  Southey 
who  placed  him  with  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
in  the  front  rank  of  English  poets,  in  Coleridge  who 
took  "unceasing  delight  in  him,"  and  in  Wordsworth 
who,  if  more  measured  in  his  eulogies,  read  him, 
as  he  owned,  incessantly  and  with  delight.  Since 
Wordsworth's  time  his  fame  has  been  growing,  each 
decade  steadily  adding  to  it  ;  and  it  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  quingentenary  of  his  death 
finds  him,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  perhaps  of  most, 
critics,  standing  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton — if  longo 
intervallo — at  the  head  of  English  poets. 

These  strange  fluctuations  in  Chaucer's  reputation 
are  not  hard  to  explain.  Something  no  doubt  must  be 
allowed  for  social  conditions  and  fashions,  but  the  main 
cause  of  the  obscurity  and  neglect  into  which  he  so 
long  fell  was  the  difficulty  of  reading  him.  In  his  own 
time  and  during  the  fifteenth  century  his  poems  were 
familiar  through  recitation.  As  soon  as  they  were 
printed  difficulties  began.  His  language  was  becoming 
obsolete,  his  text  was  corrupt,  the  grossest  liberties 
being  taken  with  it  even  in  the  manuscripts.  Professor 
Lounsbury  gives  a  very  amusing  illustration  of  this. 
The  scribe  finds  in  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford's  Tale  this 
couplet,  the  Clerk  is  describing  how  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  brings  joy  not  only  to  the 
father  but  to  his  dependents — 

"  Not  only  he,  but  all  his  country,  merry 

Was  for  the  child,  and  God  they  thank  and  hery." 

The  scribe  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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"hery"  which  is  to  praise  substituted  "for  he  was 
hairy." 

There  was  no  lack  of  editions  of  his  works  since 
Caxton  began  to  print  them,  but  it  was  not  till  172 1 
that  they  were  taken  out  of  the  cumbrous  black  letter. 
The  editor  however  who  relieved  them  of  this  burden 
did  more  to  corrupt  Chaucer's  text  than  all  the 
blunders  of  his  predecessors  put  together.  This  was 
Urry,  and  a  more  atrocious  edition  of  an  English 
classic  in  everything  but  in  the  type  does  not 
exist.  The  first  competent  editor  of  Chaucer  was 
Tyrwhitt  who  literally  did  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  scholar  to  do  when  English  philology  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  But  nearly  a  hundred  years  had  to  pass 
before  Chaucer's  text  could  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
as  that  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil.  The  last  stage  in 
Chaucerian  textual  criticism  may  be  said  to  be  initiated 
by  the  appearance  in  1862  of  Professor  Child's  "  Obser- 
vations upon  the  Language  of  Chaucer  "  based  upon 
the  Harleian  Manuscript.  This  was  succeeded  five 
years  afterwards  by  the  foundation  of  the  Chaucer 
Society  and  the  "  Six  Texts  Edition  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  "  by  Dr.  Furnivall  a  scholar  who  has  done  more, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  for  the  study  of  Early  and 
Middle  English  than  anyone  who  has  ever  lived.  With 
Dr.  FurnivalPs  name  should  be  coupled  that  of  Richard 
Morris  whose  admirable  edition  of  Chaucer's  works  in 
the  Aldine  Series,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  "Canterbury 
Tales "  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  has  brought 
Chaucer  home  to  our  own  educational  institutes  and  to 
the  general  reader.  In  Professor  Skeat's  monumental 
edition  of  Chaucer's  complete  works  the  labours  of  the 
last  fifty  years  may  be  said  to  culminate.  And  certainly 
our  debt  to  these  scholars  and  their  disciples,  who  are 
too  numerous  to  mention,  is  an  immense  one.  Every 
Englishman  of  average  intelligence  and  ordinary  in- 
dustry can  now  read  and  understand  Chaucer  with  as 
much  facility  as  he  can  Shakespeare  :  he  has  a  correct 
and  settled  text,  a  critical  apparatus  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  excellent  glossaries,  excellent  elucidatory 
notes.  His  countrymen  have  thus  been  ready  with  a 
fitting  tribute  to  greet  the  quingentenary  of  the  Father 
of  their  poetry. 

The  tribute  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  can 
scarcely  be  pronounced  to  be  so  solid  as  that  of 
these  scholars.  But  it  is  graceful  and  interesting.  It 
consists  of  five  essays  preceded  by  a  truly  admirable 
Introduction  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Percy 
Ames.  Of  these  essays  it  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to 
say  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  appear  to  be 
intended  rather  for  amateurs  than  for  specialists  and 
scarcely  call  for  serious  criticism.  But  all  are  pleasantly 
written  and  that  on  the  Paston  Letters,  which  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  social  life  of  a  period  which  though 
chronologically  a  little  later  may  still  be  regarded  as 
Chaucer's  England,  is  particularly  pleasing.  One  con- 
tribution to  the  volume  is  of  singular  interest,  that  on 
the  Portraits  of  Chaucer  by  Mr.  Spielmann,  and  he 
would,  we  think,  do  well  to  reprint  it  in  a  separate 
form. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS 
IN  WATER  COLOURS. 
'T'HIS  body  has  a  long  and  sounding  name,  spacious 
galleries,  an  Empress,  two  Princesses  and  an 
Excellency  among  its  honorary  members,  and  a  number 
of  other  solemnities,  including,  I  see,  an  Honorary 
Chaplain,  whose  office  perhaps  it  is  to  "church"  the 
members  when  they  have  been  safely  delivered  of 
their  works.  But  the  real  fond  of  this  impos- 
ing array  is  a  group  of  black  and  white  illustra- 
tors, and  we  shall  treat  the  whole  affair  in  a 
proper  spirit  of  indulgence  if  we  regard  it  as  a 
kind  of  holiday  which  these  energetic  draughtsmen 
allow  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  come  to  regard 
this  outing  in  colours  as  the  serious  occupation  of  their 
lives,  and  would  be  angry  enough  to  be  taken  for  any 
thing  but  painters  :  moreover  they  carry  in  their  train 
several  painters  and  numerous  representatives  of 
painters  deceased,  not  to  speak  of  a  host  of  amateur 

*  "Chaucer  Memorial  Lectures."  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 
Percy  W.  Ames,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  London  : 
A  , her  and  Co.    1900.  dr. 


and  lady  sketchers.  But  behind  it  all  one  seems  to  see 
the  colossal  figure  of  the  late  W.  L.  Thomas  organising 
in  an  overflow  of  the  energy  that  founded  the  Graphic, 
a  recreation  for  his  household  of  illustrators.  The 
opinions  of  illustrators  about  one  another's  painting,  it 
may  be  added,  form  the  public  opinion  in  the  matter  of 
pictures. 

The  present  exhibition  is  better  in  three  respects  than 
the  ordinary.  It  is  confined  to  members,  so  there  is 
less  absolute  fluff ;  it  is  of  studies  and  sketches — that  is 
to  say  the  studio  processes  of  softening  asperities  have 
not  in  all  cases  crushed  out  the  original  motive  of  the 
sketch  ;  and  the  works  of  the  different  members  are 
grouped  together.  This  is  no  advantage  when  all  are 
good  ;  but  it  has  an  advantage  here,  for  the  perfectly 
bad  are  sorted  out  and  can  be  slipped  over,  to  the 
economy  of  such  stock  of  patience  as  the  visitor  can 
bring  to  the  inspection  of  the  rest.  I  went  round  the 
whole  collection  ;  making  notes  on  each  group  ;  most 
of  them  I  shall  keep  to  myself,  and  with  some  doubt 
whether  I  do  well  to  intrude  on  these  sports  at  all,  offer 
a  few  to  my  readers. 

1-7.  Black  and  white  drawings  by  Phil  May.  Here 
certainly  is  a  draughtsman,  and  one  who  has  shown 
that  he  has  a  real  taste  in  life.  His  imagination  warms 
itself  at  bars,  on  the  racecourse,  at  the  music-hall,  in 
the  stable  yard.  "Punch,"  the  gentlemanly,  has  done 
his  best  to  neutralise  this  talent,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  exist  in  England  an  organ  free  enough  and  ironic 
enough  to  make  the  best  of  him.  These  holiday  draw- 
ings are  not  bad,  of  course,  but  neutral  and  a  little 
cast-iron.  Holland  at  present  must  be  a  difficult 
country  for  the  humorous  observer,  because  the  deco- 
rative pets  of  The  Studio  have  taken  a  lease  of  her 
fishermen  and  "  meisjes."  They  all  go  about  evi- 
dently in  the  thick  overalls  of  outline  lent  them  by 
Charpentier,  Nico  Jungman  and  Bartlett.  In  the 
works  of  this  school  the  precautions  taken  against 
colours  running  into  one  another  must  remind  the 
inhabitants  of  the  work  of  their  fathers  in  dyking  the 
country. 

184-192.  Sir  J.  D.  Linton.  This  singularly  varied 
collection  of  historical  figures  (Bishop  M.,  Alcuin,  John 
Wesley,  S.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  Bishop  Latimer,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Bunyan,  Tennyson,  Milton)  does  not  exhaust 
Sir  James  Linton's  gallery,  whicb  is  continued  at 
intervals  round  the  walls.  It  was  with  ever-renewed 
delight  that  I  came  upon  them  ;  and  I  wish  they  filled 
the  whole  gallery,  for  I  should  never  tire  of  this 
surprising  view  of  eminent  men.  These  designs  have 
been  executed  in  stained  glass,  and  must  be  still  more 
entertaining  in  that  form.  Bunyan  carries  a  brazier  in 
one  hand  (Tinker)  and  a  book  in  the  other  (author  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress)  and  the  strong  visionary  looks  like 
a  brisk  plump  tenor  tinker  of  the  comic-opera  stage. 
Wesley  and  Arnold  have  a  super-angelic  or  subter-human 
unction.  Tennyson  is  subordinate  to  his  renowned  cloak 
and  wideawake.  In  life  there  was  just  a  little  uncertainty 
whether  the  picture  would  come  right,  whether  the 
mossy  hat  and  cloak  would  back  up  properly  the 
magnificent  head,  or  have  too  much  the  air  of  "  proper- 
ties." Sir  James  Linton,  whose  imaginative  dwelling 
is  in  wardrobes  like  those  of  Heatherley's  and  the 
Langham  Sketching  Club,  contrives  to  give  the  gar- 
ments their  least  of  dignity  their  most  of  costume. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  boot  and  trouser,  a  horribly 
pretty  red  necktie,  and  the  poet  tucks  up  his  cloak  with 
the  action  of  an  old  lady  about  to  cross  a  muddy  street. 
I  should  like  to  see  Sir  James'  talent  for  the  giving 
away  of  poses  exercised  not  on  those  for  whom  we  have 
a  tenderness,  but  on  various  modern  Leaders  of  Thought 
in  political  and  other  fields. 

218  228.  J.  Bertiard  Partridge.  Here  we  have  an 
initial  gift  of  drawing  (see  228,  "Portrait  of  the  Artist"), 
but  a  deficiency  of  humour.  Mr.  Partridge  accepts 
the  cabotin  on  his  own  terms.  When  he  draws  an 
actor  or  ballet-dancer  he  adopts  his  subject's  own 
attitude  of  whole-hearted  simple  admiration.  No  one 
can  make  anything  in  art  of  an  ample  lady  in  tights 
and  ballet-dress,  unless  he  has  an  ironic  perception 
of  the  grotesqueness  of  the  spectacle.  Degas  is  not 
foolish  enough  to  take  on  the  vanity  of  the  dancer  ;  he 
finds  beauty  in  the  spectacle  in  a  fashion  that  must 
shock  the  subject.    In  the  portrait  of  "  Hall  Caine, 
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Esq.,"  even  Mr.  Partridge,  with  all  the  stern  high 
seriousness  of  the  draughtsman  for  our  leading 
comic  paper  to  restrain  him,  must  have  laughed 
just  a  little,  though  I  suspect  him  of  complicity 
almost  to  the  very  last.  The  crook  of  the  leg 
displaying  the  elegance  of — knickerbockers;  the  gleam- 
ing eyes  and  teeth,  the  mlche  that  falls  with  artful 
carelessness  from  the  leonine  mane  across  the  Shake- 
sperian  brow,  the  pocket-handkerchief  that  follows  the 
same  wanton  impulse — I  think  something  must  have 
dawned  upon  Mr.  Partridge  when  he  came  to  that 
handkerchief. 

394-430.  John  Fulley love.  Many  of  these  drawings  of 
architecture  are  charming,  whether  in  black  and  white, 
as  one  of  S.  Paul's  (320)  or  with  tints  added.  A  single 
frame  contains  four  such  sketches,  of  the  Trinity 
College  Library,  the  Law  Courts,  Brussels,  Sandwich, 
and  King's  Lynn,  all  nicely  packed  and  with  fine  feeling 
for  building  and  site.  The  colour  is  slight  and  agree- 
able, not  important  in  itself,  and  not  adequate  when 
relied  on  alone  as  in  307,  a  view  in  Greece.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Topham  often  leans  too  much  on  colour,  and  shows  to 
advantage  in  slightly  washed  drawings  like  those 
numbered  160-168. 

But  here  I  must  cut  short  my  notes  of  the  illustrators, 
and  take  some  samples  of  the  painters,  beginning  with 
the  President,  who  hangs  somewhere  between  the  two 
groups. 

339-347.  E.  J.  Gregory,  R.A.,  President.  Mr. 
Gregory  has  a  certain  gift  in  drawing,  and  a  decided 
taste  in  life.  The  taste  is  for  very  pretty  faces,  very 
"fetching"  would  best  express  the  nuance,  and  for 
life  up  the  river.  By  life  up  the  river  I  mean  that  life 
in  its  most  modish  hieratic  terms,  very  brightly 
varnished  punts  and  launches,  with  bright  discordant 
silk  cushions  and  handsome  luncheon  baskets.  His 
gift  in  drawing  is  for  very  exact  delineation.  In  341, 
Thatch,  Shingle  and  Corrugated  Iron,  it  will  be  seen 
how  well  his  method  suits  corrugated  iron.  It  does 
not  suit  the  grass  so  well,  nor  human  faces  ;  so  that 
Mr.  Gregory  has  to  renounce  his  gift  in  drawing  these, 
and  fall  back  on  a  laborious  stipple.  He  has  perhaps 
more  technical  skill  than  all  the  other  exhibitors  put 
together,  and  a  more  disagreeable  taste  in  vision  than 
most.  Thus,  in  his  drawing  of  Swanage  he  spends 
his  best  skill  in  elaborating  a  row  of  iron  railings  and  a 
lodge,  the  chief  eyesore  in  the  prospect.  It  is  a  curious 
study — this  widening  gap  between  a  man's  liking  in 
real  life  and  his  bent  in  drawing,  with  the  stipple  pain- 
fully filling  the  gap  — the  drawing  that  would  be  so 
perfect  for  an  engineer's  designs  applied  to  the  pretty 
cockney  paradise. 

151-159.  John  R.  Reid.    Mr.  Reid  is  a  painter ;  he 
■sees  things  coloured,  instead  of  adding  tints  to  forms 
•in  a  dubious  afterthought.    Each  of  these  sketches 
•  contains  something  which  could  not  be  arrived  at  by 
taking  thought  in  a  studio,  any  more  than  by  working 
from  nature  without  taking  thought.    An  opposition  of 
colours  strikes  the  eye,  perfectly  different  from  the 
feebly  harmonious  reduction  of  everything  to  dish- 
water, or  from  the  put-up  harmonies  with  no  bite  in 
them  of  the  immured  stylist.    Here,  for  example,  is 
flampstead  Healh  (156)  a  difficult  tufty  business,  in 
which  the  ordinary  water-colourist  would   be  caught 
and  entangled  like  a  sheep  in  a  thicket.    Mr.  Reid 
carries  off  the  gold  of  the  gorse  and  the  bbje  of  the 
•distance,  a  blue  and  gold  never  seen  exactly  in  that  re- 
lation before  ;  and  does  not  spill  them  on  the  rough 
-way  home  and  replace  them  by  something  made  up. 
The  skies  remain  roughly  stained,  of  the  true  stain,  not 
modelled  into  a  substitute  that  gains  smoothness  at  the 
expense  of  that  more  valuable  truth.    Mr.  Reid  seems 
to  me  to  preserve  a  precious  instinctive  quality  in  these 
drawings  that  his  palette-knife  work  often  crushes  out 
of  his  oil  paintings.    In  the  case  of  less  notable  painters 
it  may  be  observed  how  much  better  the  unsmoothed 
veracious  sketch  is  than  the  finished  article.    Thus  Mr. 
Wcedon's  two  sea-pieces,  452  and  453,  differ  in  kind 
from  the  other  work  he  exhibits. 

33^'»  37'»  4^7-474-  Harry  Hine.  Here  is  a  less  certain 
eye,  but  one  that  is  interested  in  an  opposition  of  colour. 
The  first  sketch,  a  Brighton  Sunset,  is  charming, 
and  in  numerous  pieces  depending  on  flowers,  there  is 
an  approach  to  the  exquisite  telling  of  the  flower  against 


its  background,  neither  in  nude  explosion,  like  the 
majority  of  flower-pieces  here,  nor  grated  away  into  the 
dishwater  soup  of  others. 

556-560.  Arthur  Severn.  Two  of  these,  cloud  effects, 
especially  560,  are  remarkable  notes,  and  notes  of 
impressive  effects.  Ruskin  had  an  ambition  to  "  bottle 
skies"  and  lay  them  down  "as  his  father  bottled 
sherry,"  and  he  believed  it  possible  to  train  students  to 
do  such  bottling.  Grant  the  idea  that  effects  might  be 
collected,  like  minerals,  by  a  non-picture-making  mind, 
and  these  studies  of  Mr.  Severn's  come  about  as  near 
to  the  idea  as  is  likely. 

623-634.  R.  B.  Nisbet.  Mr.  Nisbet,  I  should  say, 
is  uneasy  at  his  long  confinement  on  dusky  moors,  and 
risks  coming  out  into  other  lights.  He  is  a  little 
dazzled  and  very  determined. 

196-209.  Arthur  Burrington;  193-195.  A.  Wintcr- 
Shaw  are  examples,  to  whose  names  others  might  be 
added,  of  painters  who  have  a  sensibility  to  colour, 
but  too  easily  run  away  from  their  sensations.  Mr. 
Burrington  brazens  out  the  blanks,  as  in  La  Fcsta, 
Castellar ;  Mr.  Shaw  turns  in  to  Mr.  Edward  Stott's 
to  borrow. 

Of  members  who  continue  with  some  skill  brown 
traditions  out  of  previous  pictures  rather  than  from 
their  own  sensations  Mr.  Wimperis,  the  Vice-President, 
is  perhaps  the  most  accomplished.  Mr.  Claude  Hayes 
has  not  quite  the  same  assurance  in  throwing  down  a 
composition,  but  his  colour  has  more  tincture  of  fresh- 
ness. Mr.  Edwin  Hayes,  within  a  stout  even  stodgy 
envelope,  manages  his  boats  and  waves  with  remarkable 
cunning. 

248.  W.  H.  Wcalherhead,  "  The  Old,  Old,  Story." 

251.  Gordon  Browne,  "  Hark  !  Hark  the  Lark  !  " 

350.  Edgar  Bundy,  "  A  Macaroni." 

358.  Hal  Hurst,  "  In  the  Lower  Depths." 

739.  Dudley  Hardy,  "Thoughts  of  the  Absent." 

D.  S.  M. 


"STYLE"   AND   THE  STAGE. 

WRITING,  like  talking,  is  the  art  of  expressing 
thoughts  in  words.  (Shade  of  Mr.  Barlow !) 
But  there  is,  necessarily,  a  vast  difference  between  the 
oral  and  the  scriptural  use  of  words.  When  we  talk, 
we  have  for  our  ministers  not  words  only,  but  also  ges- 
ture, play  of  feature,  modulation  of  the  voice's  tone,  and 
regulation  of  its  pace,  whereby  we  may  subtly  temper 
or  accentuate  the  words  themselves,  and  fit  them,  be 
they  never  so  carelessly  chosen,  exactly  to  our  meaning. 
When  we  write,  we  have  nothing  but  words,  words, 
with  those  little  summary  and  meagre  things  whose 
hard  office  is  to  ape  the  infinitely  variable  pauses  of  the 
human  voice.  In  some  cases,  we  have  also  handwrit- 
ing, in  which  there  is  a  kind  of  implicit  expressiveness. 
When,  as  in  letters  to  our  friends,  handwriting  is  the 
form  in  which  we  shall  be  read,  we  can,  certainly,  well 
express  our  meaning  with  less  care  in  the  choice  of  words, 
can  afford  to  be  more  colloquial.  Letter-writing  has  a 
half-way  place  between  conversation  and  writing  for 
print.  It  is  an  art  in  itself.  It  may  be  killed  gradually 
by  perversion  of  that  loathsome  engine,  the  type-writer. 
A  type-written  letter  composed  in  an  epistolary  style 
means  little  to  him  who  receives  it.  Without  the 
handwriting  of  our  correspondent,  we  cannot  (as  other- 
wise, more  or  less,  we  can)  see  him  and  hear  his  voice. 
The  correspondent  must  express  himself  as  carefully  as 
though  he  were  writing  for  print.  At  present,  the  bar- 
barians who  type-write  their  letters  (alas  !  the  number 
of  them  is  increasing  annually)  have  not  realised  this 
necessity.  They  dash  off  their  letters  blithely  and 
carelessly,  in  the  old  manner,  with  no  suspicion  that 
the  result  is  a  kind  of  bald  offence  to  its  recipient. 
Perhaps,  when  they  realise  that  true  expression  through 
a  type  writer  entails  an  elaborate  literary  style,  they 
will  be  less  loud  in  their  joy  over  the  easiness  of  the 
actual  manipulation.  Perhaps  they  will  go  back  to 
pens  and  ink-pots.  Else,  the  art  of  letter-writing  is 
obsolescent,  for  certainly  the  type-writers  must  soon 
realise  that  the  old  style  does  not  survive  their  machina- 
tions, and  that  to  persist  in  it  is  absurd. 

But  I  have  digressed.  My  concern  is  with  the 
inequality  between  the  means  in  talking  and  the  means 
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in  writing.  The  writer  has  to  balance  this  inequality. 
He  has  to  produce  through  printed  words  the  same 
effect  as  that  which  he  would  produce  through  spoken 
words.  In  short,  he  must  have  a  style.  Not  only  has 
he  to  condense  and  give  form  to  the  matter  of  his 
expression,  that  it  may  be  effective  through  the  medium 
of  print  :  also  he  must  translate  into  his  phrases  his 
oral  manner,  reproduce  some  clear  idea  of  his  own 
personality,  his  gestures,  his  inflections,  his  pauses. 
To  accomplish  this  difficult  process  is  to  have  a  style. 
Without  a  style  writing  is  nothing.  Few  men  have  it. 
None  can  acquire  it.  It  is  a  gift  bestowed  by  Nature. 
It  can  be  cultivated — cannot  be  too  constantly  culti- 
vated— by  him  on  whom  Nature  has  bestowed  it.  But 
no  toil  will  win  it  for  him  to  whom  Nature  has 
denied  it.  By  dint  of  practice,  certainly,  most  men 
of  intelligence  can  acquire  style  in  the  old,  narrow 
sense  of  the  word.  They  can  learn  to  formulate  well 
their  matter,  to  give  it  close  expression  and  logical 
sequence  and  good  grammar.  They  can  use  prose 
according  to  the  ideal  of  the  eighteenth  century  without 
more  trouble  than  is  involved  in  the  learning  of  any 
other  common  trick.  They  can  express  meanings 
easily  enough  in  an  impersonal,  general  way.  But  to 
do  that  is  only  one  fraction  of  style,  as  style  is  under- 
stood now.  The  leader-writers  of  the  daily  news- 
papers, even,  have  that  half  at  their  finger  tips. 
Would  they,  on  that  account,  pretend  themselves  to 
be  stylists?  The  old  journalism,  which  is  the  manner 
of  Polyphemus  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  and  the  new 
journalism,  which  is  the  manner  of  'Arry  garbed  and 
coifed  after  the  fashion  of  Cassandra,  are  for  us  equally 
remote  from  true  style.  For  in  recent  years  we  have 
discovered  that  true  style  is  essentially  a  personal 
matter,  a  medium  through  which  a  man  expresses  truth 
as  he  himself  sees  it,  and  emotions  as  he  himself  feels 
them  ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  not  a  mere  spy-hole  to  things 
in  general,  but  a  spy-hole  to  things  as  they  are  reflected 
in  the  soul  of  the  writer.  Thus  is  style  in  the  modern 
sense  a  far  more  complex  thing  than  style  in  the 
eighteenth  century's  sense.  To  express  through  printed 
words  all  the  little  side-lights  of  thought  and  fine  shades 
of  meaning  that  are  in  him  is  the  task  of  the  modern 
stylist ;  and  the  tricks  and  formalities  which  must  be 
gone  through  in  accomplishing  that  task  carry  him 
further  and  further  away  from  his  ordinary  manner 
in  colloquy.  It  is  that  very  manner  which  he  is  trying 
to  reproduce  ;  but  the  only  medium  for  its  reproduction 
lies  leagues  away  from  it.  Modern  prose  style  is 
further  removed  from  colloquialism  than  was  the  prose 
style  of -the  eighteenth  century,  for  this  paradoxical 
reason  :  that  colloquialism  is  its  model. 

In  dramaturgy,  you  will  perceive,  there  is  a  deep 
pitfall  for  modern  stylists.  Most  of  them  are  quite 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  refrain  from  writing  plays. 
Occasionally,  however,  one  of  them  does  write  a  play 
and  walks  straight  into  the  pitfall.  Mr.  Henry  James 
did  so  a  few  years  ago.  The  characters  in  "Guy 
Domville  "  were  made  to  speak  precisely  that  curious 
and  intricate  language  through  which  Mr.  James 
reveals  himself  to  us  in  his  books.  When  Mr.  James 
makes  the  characters  in  his  books  speak  this  language, 
the  result  is  a  trifle  disconcerting,  and  we  tolerate 
it  only  because  Mr.  James  is  a  more  interesting 
character  than  any  character  that  even  he,  finely 
creative  though  he  is,  could  project  for  us.  But  to  hear 
that  language  spoken  by  mimes  is  quite  intolerable. 
The  language  becomes  mere  gibberish.  Dialogue 
spoken  on  the  stage  must  be  composed  in  a  natural 
and  unliterary  manner.  Every  character  in  an  acted 
play  has  a  voice,  has  gestures  and  tricks  of  face  ; 
he  must  say  the  kind  of  things  that  he  would  say 
in  real  life,  and  not  the  kind  of  things  that  he 
would  write  if  he  were  a  modern  stylist  addressing 
the  public  through  print.  But  here  I  must  make  two 
qualifications.  One  of  them  is  that  my  dislike  of  the 
dialogue  in  "Guy  Domville"  does  not  imply  that  a 
dramatist  is  better  without  style.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  style  he  have  the  better.  Only  it  must  be 
style  of  a  particular  kind — the  style  that  selects  the 
most  characteristic  and  pregnant  phrases  for  every 
character  in  every  situation.  In  other  words,  every 
character  must  be  made  to  say  always  what  he 
might  say  in    real   life,   whilst  he  must  (owing  to 


the  conditions  of  drama)  be  prevented  from  saying  a 
great  many  other  things  which  he  might  say  in  real  life 
without  adding  to  the  effect  of  the  speech  selected  by 
the  dramatist.  Style,  in  dialogue,  is  thus  a  matter  of 
compression  from  real  life,  of  translation  never.  Never  ? 
There  comes  in  the  other  qualification  that  I  promised. 
In  poetic  drama  the  mimes  must,  of  course,  express 
themselves  beautifully  and  unnaturally.  The  stylist  may 
let  himself  go  there,  may  be  (objectively)  a  stylist  to  his 
heart's  content,  inasmuch  as  our  illusion  is  not  wooed 
from  the  plane  of  realism.  And  there  is  another  non- 
realistic  form  in  which  the  stylist  may  give  us  (objec- 
tive) style — the  form  of  farce.  It  is  only  in  the 
(for  us  moderns)  more  important  forms  of  realistic 
tragedy  and  comedy  that  he  must  curb  himself. 
In  poetic  drama  style  is  essential.  In  farces  it  is 
an  added  grace,  an  intensification  of  the  fun.  To  be 
able  to  make  an  absurd  and  absurdly-situated  cha- 
racter express  himself  in  terms  of  exquisite,  elaborate 
gravity  is  a  very  valuable  power  for  the  farce-writer,, 
and  ought  to  be  tended  by  him  lovingly.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  was  a  master  in  the  art,  as  I  recalled^ 
a  few  weeks  ago,  regretting  that  he  was  not  alive  to- 
use  it  in  Drury  Lane  melodrama.  You  remember  the 
scene  between  Mrs.  Vandeleur  and  her  husband  when 
the  Rajah's  diamond  was  missing?  "' Madam,' said 
the  General,  'you  might  have  paved  the  gutter  with 
your  own  trash  ;  you  might  have  made  debts  fifty  times 
the  sum  you  mention  ;  you  might  have  robbed  me  of 
my  mother's  coronet  and  ring  ;  and  Nature  might  have 
still  so  far  prevailed  that  I  could  have  forgiven 
you  at  last.  But,  madam,  you  have  taken  the 
Rajah's  Diamond — the  Eye  of  Light,  as  the  Orientals 
poetically  termed  it— the  Pride  of  Kashgar  !  You  have 
taken  from  me  the  Rajah's  Diamond,'  he  cried,  raising 
his  hands,  '  and  all,  Madam,  is  at  an  end  between 
us  !  '  '  Believe  me,  General  Vandeleur,'  she  replied, 
'  that  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  speeches  that  I  ever 
heard  from  your  lips  ;  and  since  we  are  to  be  ruined, 
I  could  almost  welcome  the  change,  if  it  delivers  me- 
from  you.  You  have  told  me  often  enough  that  I 
married  you  for  your  money  ;  let  me  tell  you  now  that 
I  always  bitterly  repented  the  bargain  ;  and  if  you  were 
still  marriageable  and  had  a  diamond  bigger  than  your 
head,  I  should  counsel  even  my  maid  against  a  union  so 
uninviting  and  disastrous,'  "  &c.  &c.  In  that  immortal 
scene  we  have  the  emotions  of  rage  and  horror,  contempt 
and  defiance,  beautifully  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
fantastic  style,  and  it  is  the  contrast  between  the 
speeches  and  the  characters  that  makes  the  scene 
immortally  delicious.  I  should  love  to  see  it  on  the 
stage.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  the  only  dramatist  who  has 
contrived  on  the  stage  a  similar  effect.  Many  other 
dramatists  have  tried  to  do  so — Mr.  Pinero,  for 
example — but  they  had  not  the  requisite  combination 
of  literary  sense  with  sense  of  humour.  Captain 
Marshall,  in  "The  Noble  Lord,"  which  was  produced 
last  Thursday  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  has  also  made 
the  attempt,  ,  but  he  again  has  not  enough  literary 
sense  to  bring  it  off.  Someone  else  must  try.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  that  Mr.  Archer,  in  commenting  on  the 
formality  of  the  speeches  in  Captain  Marshall's  play, 
declares  that  "  such  speeches  are  totally  ineffective  and 
burdensome  because  they  spring  neither  from  the 
character  nor  [from],  the  situation."  This  is  a  queer 
view,  surely.  The  speeches  are  tedious  because  they 
are  composed  in  the  style  of  a  leader-writer ;  not 
because  they  are  dramatically  inappropriate.  If  they 
had  the  grave  fantastic  grace  of  Stevenson's  speeches 
their  very  inappropriateness  would  make  them  irre- 
sistible. Mr.  Archer  ought  to  distinguish  between  farce 
and  realistic  comedy. 

As  for  the  play  itself,  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  it. 
The  idea  is  good  :  a  lady  loved  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  Leader  of  the 
Irish  Party.  But  Captain  Marshall,  having  conceived  the 
idea,  rested  on  his  laurels  and  made  little  or  nothing  of 
it.  There  are  one  or  two  funny  situations  in  the  course 
of  the  play,  but  they  are  not  worked  out.  The  whole 
thing  is  spasmodic,  perfunctory,  and  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  dead  weight  which  Captain  Marshall  has 
shovelled  on  to  it — the  dreadful  dead  weight  of  a  satire 
on  the  forgotten  Women's  Rights  Movement.  There 
are,  however,  many  good  jokes  and  some  very  bad 
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epigrams  in  the  play,  most  of  them  uttered  by  Mrs. 
Calvert,  to  the  rolling  delight  of  everyone.  In  virtue  of 
them,  and  of  her,  and  of  the  many  other  popular  mimes 
engaged,  the  play  will  succeed,  perhaps.  Max. 


CONCERNING  PIANO-PLAYING. 

IT  is  somewhat  curious  that  so  many  people,  leading 
blameless  lives  in  all  other  respects,  persist  in  play- 
ing upon  the  piano.  Not  only  the  sons  and  daughters, 
but  the  grave  mothers  and  fathers,  of  families  are 
known  to  sit  down  and  deliberately,  in  cold  blood, 
"play  a  piece."  They  cannot  play:  they  have  as  a 
rule  no  technique,  no  touch  nor  tone,  no  real  under- 
standing of  the  music  on  the  desk  before  them  ;  but 
play  they  must  and  will  ;  and  they  do  it  though  all 
their  hearers  shudder.  There  are  people  whose  ears 
cease  to  function  when  they  sing  :  they  know  perfectly 
well  when  other  people  are  or  are  not  in  tune,  but  never 
learn  that  they  sing  out  of  tune  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  pianoforte  amateur  suffers  from  an  analogous 
affliction.  He  will  offer  some  acute  remarks  on 
Paderewski  and  Rosenthal,  and  then  himself  play  to 
you  until  your  nerves  burn  inside  you  like  a  network 
of  red-hot  wires.  I  say  "  he,"  but  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience the  pianoforte  amateur  is  of  course  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  a  hundred  a  woman.  Not  all  women  are 
unintelligent  ;  and  I  have  even  known  them  to  possess 
a  good  deal  of  feeling  for  music  and  some  critical 
judgment.  But  all  their  qualities  desert  them  the 
moment  they  play  the  piano ;  and  everyone  knows 
how  ready  they  always  are  to  play.  I  write  this  with- 
out bitterness  ;  for  I  owe  much  to  women  who  play  the 
piano.  Often  have  their  performances  raised  my  courage 
to  the  pitch  at  which  I  could  coldly  lie  about  forgotten 
appointments  and  make  an  early  escape  from  dreary 
suburban  parties.  Such  performances  I  recall  with 
mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  and  horror. 

Though  like  all  people  who  live  a  good  deal  out  of 
England,  I  endure  much  from  the  English  who  insist  on 
playing  badly  on  hotel  pianos  (always  villainous  in  tone, 
always  out  of  tune),  I  am  not  at  the  present  moment 
merely  giving  my  long-suppressed  feelings  a  vent.  It 
is  true  I  have  marked  three  or  four  belated  tourists 
here,  and  may  some  evening  act  on  a  sudden  impulse 
and  execute  my  calmly-prepared  plan  and  slay  them. 
If  I  do  so,  the  judges  and  juries  of  this  world  may 
show  me  no  mercy  ;  but  I  shall  go  cheerfully  to  the 
next  world,  not  indeed  expecting  mercy,  but  in  the  full 
assurance  of  being  treated  as  a  benefactor  to  the  human 
species  and  of  seeing  my  former  tormentors  and  victims 
sent  off  to  atone  for  their  piano-playing  sins.    But  this 
is  away  from  the  point.     I  want  to  ask  why  amateur 
piano-playing  as  a  rule  should  be  so  abominable.    If  a 
woman  plays  the  violin,  she    generally,  to    do  her 
justice,  plays  it  passably  well.     If  she  sings — ah  !  if 
she  sings,  she  should  promptly  be  told  that  her  youngest 
child  has  caught  whooping-cough.  So  long  as  she  refrains 
from  singing  or  the  piano,  she  can  be  borne.  Why 
should  she  always  fail  at  the  piano  ?    The  man  amateur 
is  also  a  tolerable  creature  so  long  as  he  sticks  to  the 
violin  or  'cello,  though  he  is  terrible  when  he  sings  or 
tries  the  flute  or  cornet  or  that  favourite  instrument  in 
the  more  select  portions  of  the  lower   circles,  the 
concertina.    Why  should  he  always  fail  at  the  piano  ? 
I  used  to  ask  myself  this  question  daily,  and  for  a  long 
time  I  despaired  of  finding  a  satisfactory  answer.  At 
last  I  have  found  it  ;  and,  like  all  great  discoveries,  it 
is  astoundingly  simple.    Few  persons  play  the  piano 
well  because  far  from  being,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
the  simplest  and  easiest  of  instruments,  it  is  by  a  very 
long  way  the  most  difficult  of  them  all.    The  acquisition 
of  touch  is  a  matter  that  may  well  occupy  a  student 
many  hours  a  day  for   many  years ;    the  technique 
is  as  hard  to  master  as  the  technique  of  the  violin  ; 
and   even    though   a   man   may   be   able   to  make 
the    piano    sing    like    an    angel,    and    though  the 
most     rapid    and     intricate    passages    may    be  no 
hindrance  to  him,  yet  will  he  not  be  able  to  afford 
artistic  enjoyment  to  a  musician    unless  he  himself 
bring  to  his  piano- playing  a  high  degree  of  musician- 
ship.   The  piano  is  not  so  much  an  instrument  as  a 
substitute  for  other  instruments.    A  note  cannot  be 


sustained  on  it  ;  far  from  a  crescendo  on  a  note  being 
possible,  every  note,  once  struck,  is  doomed  to  dwindle 
away  and  disappear  in  a  miserable  diminuendo.  Its 
own  natural  and  proper  effects  are  almost  as  limited  as 
those  of  the  harp  ;  the  tin  whistle  has  a  wider  range. 
But  if  it  is  an  instrument  of  small  individuality,  of 
mean  natural  qualities,  it  is  an  excellent  mimic  ;  and 
properly  handled  it  can  be  made  to  suggest  nearly  all 
the  effects  possible  on  nearly  all  other  instruments. 
A  modern  piano  by  a  first-rate  maker  can  suggest  on 
the  one  hand  the  old-world  piano  with  a  wooden  frame 
(which  was  a  genuine  instrument,  properly  speaking 
the  only  genuine  form  of  the  piano) ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  can  suggest  the  present-day  orchestra.  The 
bulk  of  the  music  written  for  it,  since  Beethoven  (com- 
posing for  the  wooden-frame  piano)  plunged  into  the 
sonatas  of  his  second  period,  is  music  that  suggests 
the  orchestra,  music  that  can  only  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  contemporary  development  of  orchestral 
music.  Even  Chopin,  who  understood  the  piano 
better  than  any  other  composer,  constantly  makes 
one  think  of  the  orchestra  in  his  pianoforte  music, 
just  as  in  his  concertos  his  orchestral  accompani- 
ments make  us  think  of  the  piano.  It  follows  that 
anyone  who  wishes  to  play  the  piano  well  must,  in  the 
first  place,  thoroughly  understand  modern  orchestral 
music,  and  in  fact  music  for  all  instruments,  and  in  the 
second  must  slave  until  he  acquires  a  technique  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  play  any  chord,  scale  or  arpeggio 
passages  at  any  speed  and  with  precisely  the  true  tone- 
colour  demanded.  It  is  so  easy  to  pick  out  a  tune  with 
one  finger  that  the  common  notion  has  grown  up  that 
it  requires  only  industry,  patient  practice,  to  enable  one 
to  play  difficult  music.  This  is  the  fatal  error  that 
causes  so  much  needless  suffering  in  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  an  error  that  will  continue  to  be  held  and  to 
cause  more  suffering  until  people  generally,  and  piano- 
forte teachers  in  particular,  realise  precisely  the  limita- 
tions and  possibilities  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Webbe,  apparently  a  New  Zealand 
gentleman,  has  lately  issued  through  Messrs. 
Forsyth  Brothers,  a  "Pianist's  A. B.C."  All  things 
considered,  it  is  an  excellent  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Mr.  Webbe  at  least  assumes  that  a 
pianist  ought  to  be  something  more  than  a  person 
who  can  get  his  fingers  upon  certain  notes,  that 
he  ought  to  be  a  cultivated  musician.  If  he  had 
gone  further  and  insisted  that  he  ought  also  to  be  a 
cultivated  man  he  would  have  done  better.  Next  to 
opera-singers,  who  rarely  know  anything — not  even  the 
stories  of  the  operas  in  which  they  sing — pianists  are 
the  most  ignorant  and  uninteresting  people  I  have  met. 
Even  organists  are  a  little  more  tolerable,  for  they  have 
generally  studied  harmony,  counterpoint  and  instru- 
mentation, and  their  wits  are  sharpened  by  their 
incessant  conflicts  with  the  clergy.  But  the  mere 
pianist — and  it  must  be  remembered  there  are  excep- 
tions—  seems  to  study  nothing  save  rapid  passage 
playing.  To  him  Mr.  Webbe's  book  will  be  useful. 
Besides  dealing  with  the  elements  of  pianoforte 
technique,  it  deals  with  elementary  harmony,  counter- 
point, composition,  musical  forms,  musical  history,  and 
the  instrument  itself.  There  is  also  an  appendix  con- 
taining some  useful  information — not  in  every  case 
strictly  accurate — as  to  musical  journals  and  books  for 
musicians,  and  a  guide  to  music  publishers.  I  wish 
the  chapter  on  pianos  had  come  first  ;  for  a  great  part 
of  the  pain  caused  by  the  piano  amateur  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  nine  pianos  out  of  every  ten  are  downright 
bad,  either  because  they  were  made  so,  or  because  they 
have  not  been  attended  to  or  have  been  maltreated. 
The  indifference  of  amateur  pianists  to  their  instruments 
is  curious.  A  violinist  always  buys  the  finest  fiddle  he 
can  afford,  and  tends  it  as  one  would  a  sick  child  ;  but 
one  may  go  into  a  hundred  houses  where  the  piano  is 
played  and  not  find  one  instrument  in  good  condition. 
Often  in  a  superbly  furnished  house  one  finds  a  piano 
which  was  probably  a  bad  one  to  begin  with  and  has 
been  in  use  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  without 
once,  apparently,  having  received  a  thorough  overhaul- 
ing or  tuning.  Moreover,  many  good  housewives 
reckon  it  the  proper  thing  to  get  a  good  piano  and  then 
spoil  it  by  heaping  music,  flower-pots  and  goodness 
knows  what  else  on  top  of  it.    Such  people  are  criminals 
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and  should  be  made  to  study  Mr.  Webbe's  book.  There 
are  many  other  kinds  of  musical  criminals  to  whom  its 
speedy  study  may  be  recommended  ;  and  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  young  people  who  have  not  set 
out  on  a  career  of  crime.  It  has  many  faults — the 
portions  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  are  anything 
but  satisfactory,  and  there  are  many  bad  misprints — 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  the  best  book  for  piano-players 
yet  produced. 

Together  with  Mr.  Webbe's  book  there  have  reached 
me  specimens  of  a  new  edition  of  pianoforte  pieces  in- 
tended for  young  students.  It  is  issued  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Lengnick  and  edited  by  Mr.  Stanley  Hawley,  and  has 
many  excellent  features  to  recommend  it.  I  don't 
know  that  the  Songs  without  Words  of  Mendelssohn 
are  worth  playing  at  all,  but  for  youngsters  taking  them 
in  hand  the  notion  of  printing  the  notes  of  the  melodies 
in  red  is  distinctly  good.  J.  F.  R. 


TWO  VALUATIONS. 

FEW  things  in  the  commercial  world  are  more  satis- 
factory than  the  Valuation  Returns  of  a  prosperous 
life  office.  The  details  required  by  the  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act  are  such  that  a  very  good  opinion  can 
be  formed  from  these  returns  of  the  position  of  a  com- 
pany. When  that  position  is  in  accordance  with  the 
best  modern  ideas  it  is  one  of  financial  stability  which 
is  certainly  not  exceeded  by  any  other  business  under- 
taking, and  on  the  other  hand  when  the  position  is 
weak  the  Valuation  Returns  reveal  the  weakness  and 
make  it  possible  to  warn  the  public  against  entrusting 
their  money  to  an  unreliable  office. 

The  recently  published  Valuation  Returns  of  the 
Marine  and  General  Life  Assurance  Society  are  of  the 
satisfactory  sort.  They  give  evidence  of  the  financial 
strength  of  the  Office,  and  of  the  large  profits  it  is 
making  for  the  benefit  of  its  policy-holders.  Its  liabili- 
ties are  valued  by  the  tables  published  by  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries,  and  it  is  assumed  that  interest  will 
be  earned  on  the  funds  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per 
annum.  During  the  past  five  years  the  average  return 
yielded  by  the  funds  has  been  ^"4  15-.  nd.  per  cent., 
showing  an  annual  contribution  to  surplus  of  more 
than  £1  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds.  A  provision 
is  made  for  expenses  which  is  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure that  is  actually  being  incurred,  and  from  this 
source  also  there  is  a  contribution  to  surplus  which, 
though  it  is  at  present  small,  is  steadily  increasing  in 
consequence  of  the  successful  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  reduce  the  rate  of  expenditure.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Returns,  however,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  large  bonuses  which  the  Society  has 
declared  without  variation  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  bonus  is  a  reversionary  addition  at  the  high  rate 
of  £2  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  result  to  the 
policy-holders  is  one  that  very  few  companies  can  equal, 
let  alone  excel.  The  Society  works  very  quietly,  and 
transacts  only  a  small  business.  Its  premium  income 
is  less  than  ^100,000  per  annum  and  its  funds  fall  a 
little  short  of  ,£1,000,000,  amounts  which  by  comparison 
with  many  other  offices  are  very  small,  but  when  com- 
pared with  its  own  past  the  Society  is  showing  a  rate  of 
progress  which  by  no  means  indicates  any  apathy  in 
the  management  of  the  business.  In  the  interests  of  its 
own  policy-holders  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  rapid 
development  but  in  the  interests  of  assurers  generally  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  advantages  of  the  Marine 
and  General  should  be  more  widely  known. 

Another  company  whose  Valuation  Returns  have 
recently  been  published  is  the  Yorkshire.  Like  the 
Marine  and  General  it  values  its  liabilities  by  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries'  Tables,  and  assumes  that  the 
assurance  fund  will  earn  3  per  cent.,  while  the  actual 
return  upon  its  funds  is  is.  yd.  The  rate  of  expen- 
diture provided  for  is  157  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
and  the  actual  expenditure  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  16*2  per  cent.,  but  in  addition  to  the  payment  of 
commission  and  expenses  there  are  dividends  to  share- 
holders to  be  paid.  These  amounted  to  5-8  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums,  bringing  the  total  expenditure  up  to 
23'5  Per  cent.,  or  nearly  8  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 


provision  made  for  expenses.  The  shareholders  receive 
20  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  from  participating  assur- 
ances and  the  whole  profits  from  non-participating 
policies  and  annuities.  The  Yorkshire  can  scarcely 
expect  to  compare  favourably  with  the  best  offices  so 
long  as  the  shareholders  continue  to  receive  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  surplus.  Judged,  however,  by  any  other 
standard  than  the  highest  the  Yorkshire  does  excellently 
well  for  its  policy-holders,  and  its  financial  position  is 
one  of  unquestionable  strength  and  solidity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOCIALISM    AND  REPUBLICANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Now  that  you  have  drawn  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  on 
this  subject,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  him  off  until  you 
have  extracted  one  of  his  really  philosophical  utterances 
from  him.  What  he  wrote  to  you  last  week  is  true 
enough  in  its  way  ;  but  it  comes  to  nothing  more  than 
that  the  choice  spirits  of  English  and  Continental 
Socialism  do  not  share  the  common  idolatries  of  the 
ordinary  citizen. 

How  little  that  means  will  be  seen  if  we  compare  the 
opinions  of  the  prophets  of  any  great  movement  with 
the  common  opinion  of  the  later  period  at  which  the 
movement  has  achieved  its  end  and  established  itself 
in  current  political  institutions.  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  disciples  of  Bentham  might  safely  have  challenged 
the  Saturday  Reviewers  of  that  day  to  name  a  single 
Utilitarian  who  believed  that  the  monarchy  or  the 
Established  Church  could  survive  the  triumph  of  their 
doctrine.  As  to  the  notion  that  the  political  agent  of 
that  triumph  could  possibly  have  been  so  conventional 
a  parliamentarian  Conservative  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I 
doubt  if  it  would  have  received  even  as  much  quarter 
as  Mr.  Bax  would  now  give  to  the  likelihood  of 
Socialism  being  established  by  men  of  the  type  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  Mr. 
Bax  the  party  man  jibs  at  this,  appeal  against  him  to 
Mr.  Bax  the  philosopher.  He  knows  perfectly  well 
that  the  triumph  of  eighteenth-century  ideas  has  not 
filled  our  twopenny  tubes  with  Diderots  and  Voltaires  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  even  his  subtlety  can  prove  that 
the  triumph  of  Socialism  will  fill  the  flying  machines 
with  Marxes,  Lassalles,  Baxes,  Bernard  Shaws  et  hoc 
genus  omne. 

Now  let  us  come  down  from  generalisations  to  the 
existing  political  situations  in  France  and  England.  No 
doubt  the  French  Socialists  are  all  Republicans.  I 
think  Mr.  Bax  is  rash  in  declaring  that  had  your  leader 
writer  attended  the  International  Socialist  Congress  the 
other  day,  he  would  have  perceived  their  unanimity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  would  have  perceived  the  followers 
of  MM.  Guesde  and  Lafargue  shaking  their  fists  in  the 
faces  of  the  followers  of  MM.  Jaures  and  Millerand,  and 
screaming  "  Assassin  !  Assassin  !  "  with  all  their  might. 
Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  Guesde  and 
Lafargue  and  Jaures  and  Millerand  do  not  agree  on  any 
other  subject,  they  would  at  least  all  regard  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  as  a  pure  idol,  and  an  unconstitutional 
one  as  a  public  enemy.  But  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  if  Jaures  and  Millerand  could  choose  whether  they 
were  to  carry  out  their  Socialist  programme  in  France 
under  the  existing  English  constitution  or  the  existing 
French  one,  they  would  choose  the  French  one  ?  As 
they  are  not  parties  to  this  correspondence,  no  authori- 
tative answer  is  available.  Let  me  therefore  put  the 
question  flatly  to  Mr.  Bax  himself.  If  he  were  an 
English  minister  with  a  Socialist  programme  in  hand, 
would  he,  if  he  could,  exchange  the  English  constitution 
for  the  French  one?  If  he  did,  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  The  capacity  of  the  people  for  idolatry  would 
not  be  reduced  one  whit.  Deprived  of  its  Queen,  it 
would  do  what  the  French  nation  has  done,  idolise  some 
British  Boulanger  and  worship  the  honour  of  the  army. 
For  my  part  I  prefer  the  Queen.  I  ask  Mr.  Bax  to  com- 
pare the  cult  of  royal  old  age  which  is  now  spreading 
with  the  cult  of  Gladstone's  old  age  ten  years  ago.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  popularity,  politically  senseless  as  it  was,  not 
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only  hindered  Socialism,  but  threatened  Republican 
Ireland  with  a  Home  Rule  Bill  which,  if  it  had  become 
law,  would  have  been  rather  worse  than  the  rule  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Nobody  either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
as  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes,  ever  read  that  Bill  ; 
but  thousands  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen  and  Americans, 
out  of  pure  Gladstone  idolatry,  frantically  advocated  it 
without  stopping  for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  the 
social  question  in  Ireland  was  likely  to  be  solved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  twenty-pound-householder  oligarchy. 
Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  Queen,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed,  had  quite  as  strong  an  objection  to  Socialism 
as  Gladstone  had  ;  but  Socialism  was  none  the  worse  for 
that,  whereas  thanks  to  the  Queen  and  the  peerage,  we 
never  for  a  moment  suffered  the  spasm  of  terror  which 
seized  the  advanced  spirits  in  France  when  Boulanger 
on  his  black  horse  pranced  into  the  focus  which  in  this 
country  is  safely  filled  up  by  a  throne.  If  Socialism  in 
France  had  been  untouched  by  Boulangism — in  other 
words  if  Socialism  were  a  prophylactic  against  idolatry 
— Mr.  Bax's  implication  might  hold  good.  But  he 
knows  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  untouched,  any 
more  than  English  Socialism  was  untouched  by 
Gladstonism.  Though  the  professed  Socialists  in  all 
countries  are  still  picked  men  (for  folly  or  wisdom)  they 
are  now  far  too  numerous  to  claim  the  strength  of  mind 
of  the  little  cabinet  of  social  philosophers  who  started 
the  movement.  The  growth  is  so  recent  that  I  may 
say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  the  members  of  the  old  guard  out  of  the 
habit  of  assuming  that  a  Socialist  is  still  a  man  apart 
and  not  an  ordinary  citizen  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  an  ordinary  Conservative  and  Liberal. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  Socialism  in  England 
does  not  imply  Republicanism.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
always  struggled  to  dissociate  itself  from  the  Republi- 
can tradition,  which  was  inveterately  individualistic. 
Modern  social  democracy  touched  practical  industrial 
politics  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixties,  through  the 
International.  The  European  president  of  the  Inter- 
national was  Karl  Marx.  The  English  president  was 
George  Odger.  The  presidential  addresses  of  the  two 
men  are  still  extant  ;  and  the  difference  in  scope 
between  the  large  utterance  and  penetrating  social 
criticism  of  the  Socialist  and  the  paltry  string  of  anti- 
priest  anti-king  shibboleths  of  the  English  Republican 
Radical,  to  whom  Shelley's  "  Queen  Mab  "  and  Tom 
Paine's  "Age  of  Reason"  were  still  the  last  words  of 
political  science,  is  much  more  marked  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Labouchere.  Marx's  only  chance  of  making  the  Inter- 
national a  Socialist  organisation  instead  of  a  trade 
union  one  was  to  get  rid  of  Odgerism,  baby,  bath  and 
all.  In  fact,  Republicanism  was  not,  and  is  not,  the 
baby  in  the  Socialist  bath  :  on  the  contrary,  Socialism 
has  for  too  long  been  the  baby  in  all  sorts  of  antiquated 
baths,  the  Republican  one  included,  which  get  emptied 
from  time  to  time  by  the  brute  force  of  economic 
development.  When  the  International  collapsed,  there 
was  no  more  English  Socialism  until  the  Democratic 
Federation  came  on  the  scene.  It  was,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  at  its  very  first  meeting  that  Mr.  Hyndman 
summarily  disposed  of  a  republican  amendment  by 
announcing  that  he  would  leave  the  chair,  and,  by 
implication,  the  Federation,  if  it  were  carried.  Since 
that  time,  no  English  Socialist  society  has  imposed  a 
profession  of  Republicanism  on  its  members.  On 
the  contrary,  whilst  the  old  Republicanism,  led  by 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  was  opposing  Socialism  tooth  and 
nail,  all  our  controversial  references  to  the  subject  took 
the  form  of  remonstrances  with  the  working  classes  for 
straining  at  the  gnat  and  swallowing  the  camel  ;  that 
is,  for  fussing  about  the  civil  list  and  the  salary  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  whilst  hundreds  of  millions 
went  in  unearned  income  to  private  persons  without  a 
word  of  protest. 

Historically,  then,  Socialism  not  only  docs  not  imply 
Republicanism,  but  is  actually  its  rival  and  antagonist. 
It  remains  true  that  there  are  a  great  many  institutions, 
much  cherished  by  our  millions,  which  would  cease  to 
exist  if  the  world  became  peopled  with  men  of  the 
stamp  of  those  who  pioneer  social  movements.  All 
such  pioneers  have  a  common  stock  of  opinions  which 
to  the  ordinary  citizen  seem  shockingly  heterodox. 


Consequently  all  movements  at  their  inception  become 
associated  with  these  heterodoxies.  But  it  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  if  the  millions  are  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  movement,  they  must  not  be  committed  to  the 
heterodoxies  of  its  founders,  but  only  to  its  one  specific 
doctrine.  Republicanism  is  not  the  specific  doctrine  of 
Socialism.  Cosmism  as  opposed  to  deism  is  not  the 
specific  doctrine  of  Socialism.  The  abolition  of 
marriage  is  not  involved  by  the  specific  doctrine  of 
Socialism.  Democracy  is  not  the  specific  doctrine  of 
Socialism.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  respectable 
citizen  who  utterly  abhors  all  these  things,  and  would 
cut  off  his  son  with  a  shilling  for  attending  a  meeting 
at  which  they  were  advocated,  from  joining  a  Socialist 
society  to-morrow.  That  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that 
your  reviewer  is  within  his  rights,  and  that  Mr.  Bax 
must  define  his  position  further.  My  object  in  writing 
this  long  letter  is  to  provoke  him  to  do  so  ;  for  Mr. 
Bax,  though  one  of  the  most  unreasonable  and  intolerant 
men  in  existence,  is  also  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
and  suggestive,  and  seldom  more  so  than  when  he  is 
defending  an  apparently  hopeless  position. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


THE  USES  OF  CATHEDRALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Winchester,  23  October,  1900. 
Sir, — While  cordially  endorsing  your  plea  for  more 
cathedrals,  I  venture  to  put  in  a  claim  for  a  better  care 
of  those  cathedrals  which  we  already  enjoy.  Take 
Winchester,  as  one  among  many  cases  in  point.  The 
magnificent  fane,  replete  with  lofty  national  associa- 
tions, wears  a  desperate  air  of  habitual  neglect.  The 
peaceful  old  close  seems  never  to  be  mown  or  weeded 
or  honoured  with  any  of  those  simple  cares  which 
should  be  a  labour  of  love  to  the  citizens.  Inside,  dust 
and  debris  accumulate  and  the  custodians  seem  to  have 
no  other  care  beside  the  extortion  of  sixpences  from 
Yankee  tourists.  You  may  not  stroll  anywhere  with- 
out being  pestered  to  join  a  peripatetic  party  and  be 
conducted  round  at  so  much  a  head.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  great  national  possessions 
should  be  freely  open  to  the  visits  of  churchmen. 
These  would  gladly  contribute  to  building  or  restoration 
funds,  but  resent  being  compelled  to  pay  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  right.  In  any  case,  whether  the  contributions 
be  voluntary,  compulsory  or  altogether  forbidden,  a 
cathedral  should  bear  evidence  of  reverent  care.  But 
the  appearance  of  Winchester  Cathedral  has  been 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  that  of  an  impoverished 
museum.  No  doubt  we  have  been  unfortunate  in  our 
deans.  A  Radical  agitator  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
Roseberyite  publicist,  who  cares  neither  for  seemly 
services  nor  for  the  cleanliness  which  should  accompany 
godliness  in  a  noble  minster.  But  the  Churchmen  of 
the  diocese  are  also  to  blame  for  following  this  Gallio 
in  indifference.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Winton. 


THE  U.  S.  A.  AND  CHINA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— As  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  has  been 
the  occasion  of  some  comment,  it  may  be  useful  to 
remark  that  they  always  affected  an  attitude  of  rather 
exceptional  friendliness  towards  China.  Their  first 
Treaty  (1844),  negotiated  a  la  suite  of  the  hostilities  by 
which  we  exacted  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  (1842),  is 
quite  effusive  in  its  declaration  that  "there  shall  be  a 
perfect,  permanent,  and  universal  peace,  and  a  sincere 
and  cordial  amity,  between  the  U.  S.  of  America  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Ta-Tsing  Empire  on  the  other  part, 
and  between  their  people  respectively,  without  exception 
of  persons  or  places."  Their  second  Treaty  (1S58), 
negotiated  a  la  suite  of  the  Anglo-French  campaign  of 
'857-58,  declares  not  only  that  "there  shall  be,  as  there 
always  has  been,  peace  and  friendship  between  the  U.  S. 
of  America  and  the  Ta-Tsing  Empire,  and  between  their 
people  respectively.  They  shall  not  insult  or  oppress 
each  other  for  any  trifling  cause  so  as  to  produce  an 
estrangement  between  them  ;  "  but  adds  that  "  if  any 
other  nation  should  act  unjustly  or  oppressively,  the 
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United  States  will  exert  their  good  offices,  on  being 
informed  of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  question,  thus  showing  their 
friendly  feelings." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Chinese  have  discrimi- 
nated in  favour  of  American  Missions  or  missionaries 
during  the  recent  campaign  of  arson,  pillage,  massacre 
and  outrage  ;  nor  does  Mr.  Conger  appear  to  think 
that  any  exceptional  friendship  has  been  shown  him. 
Still,  the  United  States  Government  has  seemed  un- 
willing to  depart  from  its  traditions  of  forbearance,  if  a 
settlement  can  be  otherwise  attained.  Perhaps  when 
details  are  received  at  Washington  of  the  treatment 
experienced  by  American  men  and  women  (among 
others),  in  the  interior,  during  the  recent  explosion  of 
savagery,  a  sterner  feeling  may  prevail. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Sinensis. 

"RABELAIS  AND  STERNE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  Rabelais  and  Sterne  will  you  allow 
me  to  quote  a  passage  from  T.  E.  Brown,  whose  letters 
are  so  oddly  and  pathetically  taking  the  world  by  storm 
now  that  he  is  out  of  reach  of  our  applause  ?  "  Big 
broad  Rabelaisians  may  sit  down  with  us  in  our  more 
liberal  hours,  but  Sterne  never  !  I  have  an  idea  that 
my  judgment  within  this  area  is  infallible.  There  are 
nice  Rabelaisians  and  there  are  nasty  ;  but  the  latter 
are  not  Rabelaisians."  This  judgment  conflicts  with 
that  of  your  critic,  but,  right  or  wrong,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  the  opinion  of  a  writer  so  well-read,  so  sensitive, 
so  acute.  In  fact  I  write  these  few  lines  mostly  because 
I  conceive  it  to  be  a  public  benefaction  to  advertise  as 
widely  as  possible  the  enchanting  qualities  of  T.  E.  B. 

I  am,  &c.  A.  N. 


"THE  CUPID  OF  MICHEL  ANGELO." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Florence,  23  October,  1900. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  the 
doubt  which  I  expressed  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  25  August  last,  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  so-called  "  Cupid  of  Michel  Angelo  "  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  had,  it  seems,  been  already 
expressed  by  Mr.  Charles  Loeser.  As  I  hear  that  Mr. 
Loeser  has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  on  a  study 
of  this  statue  and  the  lost  San  Giovannino,  it  is  only 
due  to  him  to  state  this. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Herbert  P.  Horne. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 
Sir,— Will  you  allow  me  to  make  an  appeal  through 
your  columns  to  owners  of  autograph  letters  of  Horace 
Walpole  ?  Having  undertaken  to  prepare  for  the 
Clarendon  Press  a  new  edition  of  the  "Letters  of 
Horace  Walpole  "  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  owners 
of  original  letters,  whether  already  printed  or  not, 
would  kindly  communicate  with  me,  in  order  that 
the  new  edition  may  be  made  as  complete  and 
correct  as  possible.  Many  of  the  letters  as  hitherto 
printed  are  either  fragmentary  or  disfigured  by  mis- 
readings,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  cor- 
rected by  collation  with  the  originals.  Nearly  two 
hundred  letters  which  are  not  included  in  current 
editions  have  already  been  collected  from  various 
sources,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  many  others 
in  private  hands  which  have  not  yet  been  traced.  Any 
letters  entrusted  to  me  would  be  treated  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  returned  to  their  owners  as  promptly  as 
possible.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  lend  the 
originals,  I  should  be  grateful  for  careful  copies.  All 
obligations  of  this  nature  would,  of  course,  be  duly 
acknowledged  in  the  preface.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  edition,  which  will  be  provided  with  a  full  index, 
will  be  completed  in  ten  or  eleven  octavo  volumes. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Helen  Toynbee. 


REVIEWS. 

CROMWELL  IN  HIS  TRUE  PROPORTIONS. 

"Oliver   Cromwell."     By    John    Morley,  London: 

Macmillan.     1900.     io.y.  net. 
"  Oliver  Cromwell."    By  Charles  H.  Firth.    Heroes  of 

the  Nations.    London  :  Putnams.     1900.  ^s. 
"  Oliver  Cromwell."  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.   London  : 

Constable.     1900.    10s.  6d.  net. 

WE  are  far  from  approaching  these  very  serious 
books  on  Cromwell  with  levity,  but  our  first 
thought  on  reading  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Morley's  and 
Mr.  Firth's  works  was  :  How  fortunate  for  Lord 
Rosebery,  for  the  Cromwell  Tercentenarians,  and  the 
Cromwell  Statuarians,  that  at  any  rate  Mr.  Morley  had 
not  yet  published  his  biography.  To  persons  hot  with 
enthusiasm  from  reading  "  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship  " 
for  the  occasion,  Lord  Rosebery's  indiscriminating 
panegyrics  were  cleverly  adapted  and  admirably  suited  ; 
political  and  religious  prejudices  were  tenderly  nursed 
and  "  Liberal  Imperialism  "  given  a  push  forward  under 
the  patronage  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  management 
of  Lord  Rosebery.  The  Tercentenary  address  was  the 
latest  instance  of  the  discussion  of  the  great  Puritan 
General  and  Dictator  in  the  form  of  rhapsody* 
That  form  was  already  antiquated  for  Carlyle,  the 
prince  of  rhapsodists,  had  for  some  time  been  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  "heroic  researchers"  as  Mr. 
Morley  calls  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Firth,  and  unpreju- 
diced people  were  prepared  to  class  the  Cromwell 
rhapsodies  with  the  similar  rhapsodies  over  the  French 
Revolution  which  may  be  poetry,  or  drama,  or  prose- 
poetry,  or  anything  you  choose  except  history.  This 
form  of  rhapsody  we  may  expect  to  become  obsolete 
amongst  the  educated,  after  the  critical  and  dispas- 
sionate treatment  of  Cromwell  by  the  philosophical 
Radical,  and  the  careful  narrative  of  the  historical 
scholar.  The  appearance  of  the  two  books  so  near 
together  is  a  fortunate  combination  and  coincidence  : 
they  supplement  each  other  to  a  nicety.  Mr.  Firth's 
account  of  Oliver's  life,  and  the  political  and  military 
events  of  his  period,  is  the  fuller,  and  its  chief  value 
lies  in  the  significance  of  its  facts  as  facts,  and  the 
absence  of  the  unhistoric  rubbish  that  had  accumulated 
whether  deposited  by  party  hatred  or  party  adulation. 
Whatever  is  known  Mr.  Firth  tells  in  quite  sufficient 
detail  for  the  ordinary  educated  reader,  and  possibly 
what  is  now  known  will  remain  essentially  all  that  we 
can  know  about  the  events  and  persons  of  a  period 
whose  obscurity  is  due  less  to  the  remoteness  of  time 
than  to  the  transformations  of  scene  occurring  with 
such  bewildering  rapidity,  and  to  the  monstrous  and 
incalculable  motives  that  animated  the  actors. 

We  may  mention  two  important  facts  in  Cromwell's 
life  still  obscure.  One  is  the  date  when  he  em- 
braced independent  views  of  Church  organisation. 
Mr.  Morley  says  this  does  not  matter  ;  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know.  He  had  signed  the  Covenant  in 
1644.  I""  tne  absence  of  definite  information  we  have 
Mr.  Morley's  statement  that  his  independency  was  not 
founded  on  a  "reasoned  attachment  to  the  ideal  of  a 
free  or  congregational  church  ;  "  with  the  addition  that 
"  When  his  policy  of  war  yet  hung  in  the  balance  it 
was  the  independents  who  by  their  action,  views, 
and  temper  created  his  opportunity."  If  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said  for  Cromwell's  independency, 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  considerably  affects  the 
relation  of  Cromwell  to  the  Free  Churches.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  cold  douches  that  Mr.  Morley 
administers  to  the  enthusiasms  of  those  who  see  in 
Cromwell  their  great  representative.  The  other  obscure 
fact  we  referred  to  is  the  part  Cromwell  played  in  the 
preliminary  intrigues  and  decisions  that  led  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  King.  This  was  not  by  any  means  the  only- 
occasion  when  he  reaped  a  harvest  which  if  it  had  been 
sowed  by  him  had  been  sowed  in  the  night  when  men 
slept.  These  obscurities  however  surround  only  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  transactions  with  which  Cromwell 
was  subsequently  identified  as  the  chief  actor.  Whether 
he  had  subtly  prepared  the  way  for  events  of  which  he 
afterwards  took  advantage,  is  often  a  matter  which 
cannot  be  decisively  settled.  Beyond  that  point  doubt 
ceases :    for    Cromwell    never    attempted   to  evade 
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his  share  of  responsibility  in  any  of  the  successive 
stages  of  the  Revolution. 

The  facts  then  are  sufficiently  clear  for  a  fair  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Morley's  narrative  is  substantially  the  same 
as  Mr.  Firth's ;  but  it  is  sketched  more  broadly 
and  with  much  less  detail,  especially  as  to  the 
battles,  which  he  seems  glad  to  get  rid  of  as 
quickly  as  he  may  :  for  he  heartily  hates  villainous 
saltpetre,  and  can  forgive  almost  anything  in  revolutions 
but  the  fighting.  Mr.  Morley's  interest  is  in  "views," 
and  we  shall  be  content  to  follow  them.  He  discusses 
with  his  well-known  literary  felicity  and  severe  im- 
partiality the  political  and  ecclesiastical  issues  between 
Charles  and  the  Long  Parliament,  and  the  personages 
on  both  sides  whose  names  represent  the  everlasting 
conflict  between  authority  and  freedom.  We  expect 
him  to  assume  that  Puritanism  was  the  better  cause,  and 
that  whatever  sympathy  and  consideration  may  be  felt 
for  the  Royalist  position  yet  "right  reason  "  must  give  a 
verdict  for  the  cause  which  represented  a  revolt  against 
mediajvalism.  The  question  remains  eternally  open. 
But  at  least  no  self-respecting  writer  now  writes  of 
the  Royalists  as  so  many  have  done  in  the  spirit  of 
a  Desborough,  or  Harrison,  or  Lilburne.  A  correcter 
view  of  Cromwell  has  involved  a  correcter  view  of 
Royalism  ;  and  as  Mr.  Morley  says  "  Just  as  the 
historic  school  has  come  to  an  end  that  dispatched 
Oliver  Cromwell  as  a  hypocrite,  so  we  are  escaping 
from  the  other  school  that  dismissed  Charles  as  a 
tyrant,  Laud  as  a  driveller  and  a  bigot,  and  Wentworth 
as  an  apostate."  Whether  right  or  wiong  the  Puritans 
were  victorious  in  the  field  ;  and  the  really  important 
question  is,  what  use  did  they  make  of  their  victory 
which  was  due  to  the  military  genius  of  Cromwell. 

Here  we  come  upon  the  main  thesis  of  Mr.  Morley  : 
that  so  far  from  Cromwell  riding  the  whirlwind  and 
directing  the  storm,  he  was  driven  from  position  to  posi- 
tion in  spite  of  himself ;  and  his  statesmanship  consisted 
mainly  in  accepting  each  position  as  it  arose,  and  keeping 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  is  the  grand  example 
of  the  constant  fact  that  in  politics,  and  especially  in  revo- 
lutions, the  successful  leader  is  the  great  opportunist  who 
constantly  gives  way,  and  instead  of  moulding  others  to 
his  own  purposes  is  moulded  by  them  to  their  own.  Oliver, 
who  all  through  was  groping  for  some  settlement  that 
would  provide  a  government  which  the  main  body  of 
the  people  would  accept,  found  himself  utterly  thwarted 
and  reduced  merely  to  the  position,  as  he  said  himself, 
of  a  parish  constable  keeping  the  peace.  The  army  was 
his  master  as  it  was  the  nation's  master.  But  the  nation 
would  neither  accept  the  mutilated  parliaments  nor  the 
army  ;  and  a  real  appeal  to  the  country  would  have 
meant  the  ruin  of  the  Good  Cause,  and  it  was  therefore 
never  allowed.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  great  soldier 
blundering  helplessly  along,  the  slave  of  the  army  he 
had  created,  and  compelled  by  it  to  destroy  whatever 
remained  of  the  semblance  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Morley  in  treating  of  the  "Take 
away  this  Bauble  "  episode  well  describes  the  dilemma 
in  which  the  Revolution  had  landed  itself  and  its 
originators.  If  Cromwell  was  justified  in  breaking 
up  the  Rump  Parliament,  then  Hyde  and  Stafford  were 
right,  when  they  said  that  the  classes  represented  by  it 
were  really  incompetent  to  take  that  supreme  share  in 
preserving  the  country,  for  which  Pym  and  his  genera- 
tion of  reformers  had  so  manfully  contended.  Further 
Cromwell  committed,  says  Mr.  Morley  in  an  aside  which 
seems  taken  from  a  certain  other  "  Life"  with  which  he 
is  engaged,  that  which  in  modern  politics  is  counted  the 
inexpiable  sin  of  breaking  up  his  party — the  only  party 
that  could  save  him  from  absolute  militarism.  He  asks 
what  was  Cromwell's  policy,  what  foundations  had  he 
left  himself  to  build  on  ;  what  was  his  calculation,  or 
had  he  no  calculation  of  forces,  circumstances,  in- 
dividuals, for  the  step  that  was  to  come  next  ? 
Was  he  in  truth  as  improvident  as  King  Charles 
had  been  when  he  too  marched  down  the  same  floor 
eleven  years  before  ?  The  inference  from  these  ques- 
tions is  obvious,  especially  when  it  is  suggested  by 
the  quotation  from  Cardinal  Retz  thai  Cromwell  was  a 
simpleton.  From  1653  to  1659  Cromwell  accepted,  or 
set  up,  six  different  Constitutions,  all  of  them  either 
political  absurdities,  as  that  called  the  Reign  of  the 
Saints,  or  only  capable  of  working  for  a  few  months 


with  a  packed  or  a  purged  legislature.  Every  effort  at 
parliamentary  government  failed.  Each  Constitution 
was  a  mere  tyranny  :  there  was  not  a  single  legislative 
social  or  religious  proposal  that  was  not  absolutely 
fruitless  or  utterly  absurd.  Cromwell  grasped  at  every- 
thing by  turns  in  despair.  He  threw  himself  into  semi- 
insane  raptures  over  the  inception  of  each  one,  and 
could  work  none  of  them.  Either  he  simulated  an 
approval  of  proposals  he  did  not  feel,  and  if  he  did  no 
hypocrisy  could  be  more  repulsive  ;  or  he  believed 
what  he  said,  and  there  needs  no  further  proof  of  the 
justness  of  Cardinal  Retz'  opinion.  The  Revolution 
came  round  to  the  point  from  which  it  started. 
Cromwell  governed  on  Charles'  and  Wentworth's 
principles,  and  only  succeeded  in  keeping  his  place  by 
having  the  command  of  a  standing  army  which  Charles 
had  never  possessed.  The  doctrine  of  toleration  had 
resulted  in  the  dominance  of  independency — a  small 
minority  of  the  nation— and  the  loss  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  for  Episcopalians — the  great  majority. 
In  short  the  revolution  was  at  least  half  a  century  too 
soon,  and  that  is  its  greatest  condemnation.  It  is 
impossible,  says  Mr.  Morley,  to  rank  Cromwell  high  in 
the  scale  of  constructive  statesmen,  and  he  shows  that 
Cromwell  constructed  nothing  that  lasted  or  could  last. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  due  not  so  much 
to  a  defect  of  Cromwell's  own  intellect,  as  to  the 
Revolution  having  been  "rushed."  Medisevalism  was 
not  at  an  end :  authority  was  still  with  the  mystic 
powers  of  kingship  and  the  Church  :  apart  from  them 
there  was  no  authority  yet  possible  but  the  sword,  and 
that  could  only  destroy  not  reconstruct.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Morley,  in  his  unwillingness  to  retract  a  jot  of  his 
admiration  for  the  original  authors  of  the  Revolution,  is 
even  too  impatient  with  the  man  who  had  to  make 
the  best  of  it  in  its  later  stages. 

Mr.  Morley's  estimate  of  Cromwell's  external  policy 
is  as  depreciatory  as  his  estimate  of  him  as  a  states- 
man in  home  politics.  We  know  what  Mr.  Morley 
means  when  he  asks,  was  Cromwell's  foreign  policy 
one  of  those  statesman's  illusions  of  which  history 
records  so  many  ?  The  alliance  with  France,  and  the 
policy  of  making  England  the  representative  of  the 
Protestant  interest,  was  according  to  Mr.  Morley  an 
illusion,  and  herein  he  differs  from  Mr.  Firth.  If  Crom- 
well had  lived  twenty  years  longer  Mr.  Morley  believes 
he  would  have  been  faced  by  a  combination  of  European 
Powers.  What  went  beyond  purely  national  aims  and 
was  his  own,  grafted  on  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  of  questionable  service  either  to 
the  State  or  to  the  cause.  Cromwell  had  personal  glory 
by  it  but  the  State  little  profit.  And  so  of  colonial 
policy.  Mr.  Morley  doles  out  praise  with  a  niggardly 
hand.  "The  future  growth  of  vast  West  Indian 
interests,  of  which  the  seizure  of  Jamaica  was  the 
initial  step,  has  made  it  possible  to  depict  Cromwell 
as  the  conscious  author  of  a  broad  system  of 
colonial  expansion.  What  is  undoubtedly  true  is 
that  such  ideas  were  then  alive.  Nor  had  the 
famous  traditions  of  the  Elizabethans  ever  died.  .  .  . 
Cromwell's  colonial  policy  was  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors, as  it  was  that  of  the  statesmen  who 
followed  him."  And  thus  Mr.  Morley  goes  on,  mourn- 
fully whittling  away  the  figure  of  Cromwell,  until  little 
remains  of  the  statesman,  of  the  mythical  champion  of 
liberty  in  Church  and  State,  or  of  the  Imperialist, 
Liberal  or  otherwise,  of  Lord  Rosebery's  imagination. 
It  is  the  truth  told  by  the  disillusioned  "Parliament" 
man,  who  sees  all  his  ideals  destroyed  in  the  chaos  of  a 
fruitless  Revolution,  but  still  repeats  to  himself"  It  was 
good  that  the  mediaeval  authority  of  Royalty  should 
have  been  there  and  then  attacked."  Mr.  Morley's 
own  masterly  study  of  the  career  of  Cromwell  furnishes 
the  most  powerful  argument  even  against  that  last 
remaining  illusion. 


THE  SOMAL1S. 
"  Seventeen  Trips  through  Somaliland  and  a  Visit  to 
Abyssinia."  By  Major  Swaync.   London  :  Rowland 
Ward.    1900.    7.V.  <></. 

MAJOR  SWAYNE  has  been  well  advised  in  produc- 
ing a  revised  and  cheaper  edition  of  his  excellent 
work  now  that  the  subject  of  it  is  attracting  a  certain 
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^attention.  There  are  few  books  of  travel  that  we  have 
read  with  greater  interest  and  we  may  congratulate  him 
upon  the  rare  gifts  of  selection  and  reticence.  Not  only 
does  he  discern  instinctively  what  will  interest  the 
average  reader  but  he  contrives  to  avoid  the  many  pit- 
falls of  boredom  and  superfluity,  which  too  often  beset 
the  recording  traveller.  He  is  even  entertaining  when 
he  chronicles  his  game-bags,  a  feat  which  alone  entitles 
his  authorship  to  respect. 

He  has  not  quite  the  picturesqueness  of  Burton,  but 
his  portraiture  of  the  Somalis  is  a  far  better  likeness, 
doing  ample  justice  to  all  the  engaging  traits  of  those 
bright  particular  blacks.  A  recent  writer  has  dubbed 
them  the  Irish  of  Africa  and  Major  Swayne  bears  out 
the  suggestion  :  "  The  Somali  has  a  many-sided 
character.  He  is  generally  a  good  camelman,  a  cheer- 
ful camp-follower,  a  trustworthy,  loyal  and  attentive 
soldier  ;  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  quick 
to  learn  new  things,  and  wonderfully  bright  and  intelli- 
gent. He  is  untiring  on  the  march,  often  a  reckless 
hunter,  and  will  stand  by  his  master  splendidly.  I  know 
of  one  Somali  who,  to  save  his  English  master,  hit  a 
lion  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle  ;  and  quite 
lately,  under  similar  circumstances,  another  Somali 
caught  hold  of  a  lion  by  the  jaws.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, he  relapses  into  a  state  of  original  sin  .  .  .  and 
he  can  be  disrespectful,  mutinous  and  sulky.  He  is 
inordinately  vain,  and  will  walk  off  into  the  jungle  and 
make  his  way  home  to  the  coast,  leaving  two  months' 
back  pay  and  rations  behind  him,  if  he  considers  his 
lordly  dignity  insulted."  He  has  also  an  extraordinarily 
acute  sense  of  humour  and  a  tendency  to  regard  murder 
as  a  sport.  The  degree  of  his  reputation  with  his 
fellows  is  m-easured  by  the  number  of  human  males  he 
has  slain  and  he  considers  it  equally  glorious  to  spear 
an  inoffending  traveller  in  the  back  as  to  slay  an  enemy 
in  open  fight.  He  has  even  been  known  to  kill  a 
defenceless  woman  in  the  hope  that  her  unborn  off- 
spring may  prove  a  male  and  thereby  add  to  his  score. 
Yet,  like  the  Irishman,  he  is  wonderfully  amenable  to 
discipline  and  affords  excellent  fighting  material,  which 
the  Somali  Coast  authorities  are  utilising  to  some 
purpose. 

Major  Swayne  accompanied  the  Rennell-Rodd  Mission 
to  Menelik  and  his  brief  narrative  of  his  experiences 
affords  an  interesting  supplement  to  Count  Gleichen's 
book.  Our  author  feels  constrained  to  speak  guardedly, 
but  he  contrives  to  expose  the  reality  of  Somali 
grievances  in  the  matter  of  British  neglect.  Both 
Harrar  and  Somaliland  should  have  continued  under 
Egyptian,  which  is  to  say  British,  rule  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt.  But  first  Harrar  was  abandoned  to  the 
Abyssinians,  then  the  unarmed  Somalis  were  suffered 
to  be  harried  by  their  new  neighbours,  and  finally,  by 
the  Rennell-Rodd  treaty,  the  greater  part  of  Somaliland 
was  tamely  handed  over  to  Menelik.  Major  Swayne 
glosses  over  the  shame  of  this  betrayal,  but  he  seems 
to  admit  that  it  was  induced  by  previous  remissness  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  :  "As  the  British  had  taken 
the  coast  over  from  Egypt  in  1884,  they  should  either 
have  protected  the  hinterland  tribes,  or  at  least  have 
allowed  the  importation  of  firearms  so  that  they  could 
protect  themselves.  While  the  Somalis  could  not  get 
even  a  single  Tower  musket  through  our  ports,  their 
neighbours  the  Abyssinians  were  freely  importing 
breech-loading  rifles  in  a  constant  stream  through  the 
French  port  of  Jibuti."  This  question  of  the  supply 
of  arms  to  natives  is  a  very  serious  one,  and 
admits  of  much  argument  on  both  sides.  There  is  a 
distinct  understanding  among  civilised  nations  that 
anyone  who  provides  blacks  with  rifles  is  "  a  bad 
European,"  and  the  very  lucrative  trade  is  accord- 
ingly almost  as  shady  as  that  in  black  ivory.  But  the 
Abyssinians  have  been  clever  enough  to  secure  accept- 
ance as  a  civilised  nation,  and  there  is  room  for  cynical 
comment  upon  their  possession  of  a  privilege  which  is 
denied  to  other  blacks  in  many  ways  superior  to  them. 
The  P'rench  are  great  offenders  in  this  matter  of  inter- 
national morality,  but  in  the  long  run  they  will  suffer 
as  much  as  other  nations  by  their  indiscretion.  If  the 
Somalis  are  disciplined,  they  may  be  trusted  with  arms 
as  well  as  Indians,  and  this  is  being  proved  in  the 
strip  of  Somaliland  which  still  remains  to  us.  But 
enormous  patience  and   astute  diplomacy    must  be 


brought  to  bear  before  Great  Britain  can  recover  her 
lost  ground  in  East  Africa. 

Somaliland  remains  the  sportsman's  paradise,  and 
Major  Swaync's  book  affords  an  agreeable  guide 
for  those  who  are  tempted  thither.  His  hints  on  the 
equipment  of  an  expedition,  his  notes  upon  the  game 
to  be  found  there,  his  own  experience  on  his  "  seven- 
teen trips"  are  all  as  instructive  as  they  are  interesting. 
Our  only  criticism  is  directed  towards  the  poverty  of 
his  illustrations,  which  fail  hopelessly  to  elucidate  his 
very  agreeable  narrative. 


FOUR  NEW  NOVELS. 

"  The    Isle   of   Unrest."     By  H.    Seton  Merriman. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder.     1900.  6s. 

In  this  story  of  Corsican  vendetta  Mr.  Merriman 
shows  all  his  old  skill  in  constructing  a  plot,  and  telling 
a  story  tersely,  clearly  and  effectively.  He  has  a  graphic 
style,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  never  flags  as  he 
follows  the  story  of  the  family  feud  between  the  houses 
of  Perucca  and  de  Vasselot,  to  its  happy  ending  in  the 
marriage  of  Denise  Lange  and  Count  Loryde  Vasselot. 
But  unfortunately  Mr.  Merriman  is  not  content  with 
telling  a  story,  he  burns  to  impart  his  philosophy  of 
life,  he  loves  to  be  didactic  and  oracular,  for  there  is  no 
subject  on  which  he  has  not  conclusively  made  up  his 
mind.  He  seldom  leaves  his  reader  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  any  character  and  situation,  but 
hastens  forward  with  an  epigram  or  a  platitude  to 
describe  the  one  or  point  the  moral  of  the  other.  Mr. 
Merriman  is  nothing  if  not  smart.  "That  crowning 
effort  of  philanthropic  folly,  the  statute  holiday "  is 
doubtless  very  fine  and  "the  untidy  little  man  in  the 
red  trousers  who  has  in  his  time  over-run  all  Europe  " 
is  possibly  a  brilliantly  humorous  summing  up  of 
the  French  army.  And  Mr.  Merriman  must  be  a  bit 
cynical  as  well.  "  Politics  represented  for  him,  as  they 
do  for  most  wise  men,  an  after-breakfast  interest  and 
an  edifying  study  of  the  careers  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons  who  mean  to  make  themselves  a  name  in  the 
easiest  arena  open  to  ambition."  Mr.  Merriman's 
enthusiasm  is  reserved  for  the  soldier  and  the  sports- 
man. Who  is  not  tired  of  his  still  strong  man  who 
goes  to  Africa  to  kill  big  game?  Count  Lory  de 
Vasselot  is  a  French  soldier  of  the  best  type  and  he  is 
well  drawn,  but  even  he  is  not  considered  complete 
without  that  final  evidence  of  manliness  ;  so  we  are 
confidentially  informed  that  "  he  had  hunted  in 
England,  fished  in  Norway,  and  in  the  winter  of  1869 
he  went  to  Africa  for  big  game  "  !  No  further  testi- 
monial is  needed. 

"  Tommy  and  Grizel."    By  J.  M.  Barrie.    London  : 
Cassell.     1900.  6s. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  authors  are  seldom  convincing 
characters  in  a  story.  We  can  believe  in  journalists 
like  Pendennis,  but  the  imagination  generally  refuses 
to  accept  genius  when  postulated  by  its  creator  for  a 
figure  in  a  romance.  Mr.  Barrie's  Tommy  is  hardly  an 
exception.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  irritatingly  like 
Tom  Sawyer.  In  his  manhood  he  is,  on  the  literary 
side,  like  nothing  that  one  can  conceive  as  possible 
to-day.  Would  a  raw  unknown  youth  burst  into  fame 
by  a  volume  of  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  about  to  be 
Married  "  ?  However,  for  the  purposes  of  the  story 
Tommy  must  be  a  successful  author,  and  successful  in 
life  he  is,  though  his  works  do  not  long  survive  him. 
As  a  human  being  he  is  very  interesting.  Mr.  Barrie 
develops  a  power  of  ruthless  analysis  that  is  almost 
uncanny  in  his  treatment  of  what  some  people  call  the 
"artistic  temperament."  Tommy  moves  in  a  sphere 
which  mere  literature  can  hardly  interpret.  Over 
against  him  stands  Grizel.  As  the  tragedy  of  a 
woman's  life  this  book  is  almost  supreme.  Unhappily 
Mr.  Barrie  cannot  live  upon  the  mountain-heights : 
he  must  follow  Tommy  into  "  Society."  Perhaps  in 
another  life  we  shall  know  whence  some  of  our  novel- 
writers  got  their  ideas  about  men  and  women  of  good 
position  :  it  is  a  mystery  hardly  to  be  solved  in  this 
world.  If  only  this  story  had  assumed  that  London, 
except  as  a  place  where  people  earn  fame  by  writing 
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books,  did  not  exist  :  if  only  the  taint  of  the  penny 
society  paper  did  not  penetrate  to  Thrums  ! 

"Tongues  of  Conscience."  By  Robert  Hichens. 
London  :  Methuen.  1900.  6s. 
Mr.  Hichens  is  quite  unmoved  by  periods  of  national 
excitement  ;  he  goes  on  working  with  admirable  care 
at  hot-house  studies  of  morbid  emotions  :  his  stories 
have  a  faded  aroma  of  sentimentality  gone  bad.  The 
conscientiousness  of  the  workmanship  we  gladly 
acknowledge.  If  a  man  prefers  pathology  to  psycho- 
logy, this  is  a  free  country  :  let  him  read  Mr.  Hichens. 
If  he  disdains  the  tragedy  of  life  lived  in  the  free  air, 
the  defeat  of  gallant  endeavour,  the  misery  of  bereave- 
ment, let  him  follow  Mr.  Hichens  into  the  borderland 
of  insanity  and  there  seek  to  garner  terror,  for  pity 
he  will  hardly  find.  One  story  in  this  book,  "William 
Foster,"  painful  as  it  is,  treats  with  some  success  of 
actual  human  emotions.  For  the  rest — they  are  pains- 
taking and  morbid,  but  they  do  not  stir  the  reader.  A 
brave  show  of  horrible  masks,  but  nothing  behind. 
And  does  Mr.  Hichens  really  believe  that  fishermen 
entice  salmon  to  come  within  their  nets? 

"  The  Image  Breakers."  By  Gertrude  Dix.  London: 
Heinemann.  1900.  6s. 
Once  more  we  sigh  over  the  hysterical  woman,  who 
leaves  a  sheltered  home  in  order  to  preach  socialism  to 
unheeding  ears.  So  thorough  is  her  self-deception,  that 
she  never  perceives  that  she  is  blindly  following  the 
Socialist,  Justin  Ferrars,  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for 
his  doctrines  :  and  though  she  falls  into  grievous  sin 
herself,  and  is  answerable  for  a  bad  state  of  morals  in 
her  only  woman-friend,  she  wearily  keeps  up  the  pre- 
tence of  a  noble  life  lived  for  others.  Justin  Ferrars  is 
a  windbag.  Are  we  not  a  little  disgusted  with  and 
tired  of  stories  of  girls  who  are  too  pure  to  wear 
wedding-rings?  Chapters  of  this  novel  are  taken  up 
in  describing  the  efforts  of  an  ordinary,  nice-minded 
man  to  persuade  the  girl,  who  is  his  wife  in  everything 
but  name,  to  marry  him. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"European  Settlements  in  the  Far  East."    London  :  Sampson 

Low.    1900.  6i-. 
"  Half- Hours  in  Japan."  By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Moore.  London  : 

Unwin.  1900.  6s. 
With  the  first  of  these  works  the  one  thing  to  be  regretted  is 
that  the  inset  map  is  not  more  accurate,  particularly  as  regards 
the  coast-line  of  Pechili  Gulf  and  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Johore  is  wrongly  placed,  and  so  are  Taku  and  Pei-tai-ho.  In 
other  respects  the  book  is  serviceable,  and  its  appearance 
timely.  The  illustrations,  taken  from  actual  photographs,  are 
unusually  acceptable  for  they  are  good  and  for  the  most  part 
new.  In  addition  to  very  readable  accounts  of  progress  in 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  respecting  which  we 
have  in  recent  years  learned  much,  the  author  supplies  useful 
information  concerning  less-known  French  settlements  in  Indo- 
China,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Netherlands  India,  and  the 
Philippines  Archipelago  and  Borneo.  In  fact  the  compiler  of 
this  handy  volume  has  taken  infinite  pains,  and  has  done  his 
work  well.  As  to  "  Half-Hours  in  Japan,"  there  are  several 
discrepancies  that  should  have  been  avoided.  Mr.  Moore 
states  positively,  for  example,  that  u.  Kyoto"  signifies  "Western 
Capital."  The  word  really  is  translatable  as  "  Imperial  City," 
and  it  was  because  it  ceased  in  1869  to  be  the  Emperor's  place 
of  residence,  on  his  removal  to  Yedo,  that  its  name  was  altered 
to  Saikio  (lit.  Western  Capital),  at  the  same  time  that  Yedo  was 
renamed  Tokio,  i.e.  Eastern  Capital.  Though  its  appellation 
was  thus  officially  changed,  however,  the  Wt-stern  City  is  still 
commonly  known  as  Kioto  Again,  the  Heir-Apparent  is  not 
Prince  "Haru"  but  Yoshi-hito.  Haru  is  feminine,  and  is  the 
name  borne  by  the  Empress.  In  a  general  way,  however,  Mr. 
Moore  has  done  some  service  in  handling  minor  topics  of 
inteiest  which  arc  not  usually  touched  upon  by  writers  on 
Japan. 

"Home  Defence  with  Special   Reference  to  the  Volunteer 
Force."     By  an    Old   Adjutant.    London  :  Blackwood. 

1900.    i.v.  Gd. 

"  Volunteer  Soldiers."  By  Captain  Hale.  London:  Kcgan 
Paul.  1900.  i.v. 
Captain  Hale's  work  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  wouls.  It  is 
a  commonplace  and  not  too  accurate  collection  by  a  Volunteer 
Officer  <>f  details  known  to  most  of  us  strung  together  in  some- 
what indiflerehi  English.  "An  Old  Adjutant,"  however,  pro- 
vides considerable  food  for  thought.    Not  that  any  startling 


new  theories  are  advanced.  But  the  plain  issues  of  how  we 
stand  in  the  matter  of  home  defence  are  clearly  set  forth. 
Much  requires  doing  before  our  Volunteers — or  indeed  any 
of  our  auxiliary  forces— can  in  any  way  be  considered 
fit  to  meet  regular  forces.  The  circumstances  in  South 
Africa  have  been  exceptional.  It  was  a  war  against 
undisciplined  irregulars,  and  it  has  afforded  us  exceptional 
opportunities  of  utilising  our  auxiliary  forces  with  effect.  More- 
over, it  must  be  remembered  that  only  picked  Volunteers  were 
sent  out,  and  it  would  have  said  little  for  the  force  in  general  if 
it  could  not  have  produced  so  small  a  proportion  of  useful 
soldiers.  The  great  problem  is  how  to  increase  the  military 
efficiency  of  the  Volunteers  without  reducing  their  numbers. 
"  An  Old  Adjutant  "  contends  that  a  mild  form  of  compulsory 
Militia  service  would  go  far  towards  effecting  this  object,  and 
the  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it.  For  to  become  an 
"  efficient  "  in  the  Volunteers  could  exempt  a  man  from  serving 
in  the  Militia.  But  the  standard  of  efficiency  would  have  to  be 
raised  considerably,  and  a  tighter  form  of  discipline  introduced 
into  the  force.  In  any  case  Volunteers  on  all  parades  at  least 
should  be  subject  to  military  law. 

"The  Flora  of  Bournemouth."  By  E.  F.  Linton.  Bourne- 
mouth :  Commin.  1900.  8j.  6d.  net. 
Bournemouth  itself  is  not  at  all  favoured  in  its  flora.  All 
seaside  places  suffer  from  an  obvious  limitation  of  their  radius, 
while  here  the  immediate  neighbourhood  inland  also,  consist- 
ing as  it  does  of  heath  and  pine-woods,  is  of  the  very  kind  that 
offers  least  variety.  By  taking  a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  how- 
ever, as  is  done  in  this  book,  a  district  of  really  considerable 
variety  is  embraced,  including  as  it  does  the  least  over-run 
part  of  the  New  Forest,  the  lower  reaches  and  estuary  of  the 
Avon,  the  very  interesting  marsh  meadows  about  Wareham 
and  Corfe  Castle,  and  the  quite  exceptional  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
For  the  order  of  genera  and  species  Mr.  Linton  has  followed 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue,  and  also  for 
nomenclature,  but  in  the  latter,  he  remarks,  "  not  with  perfect 
acquiescence,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  many  botanists 
who  constantly  use  it."  The  map,  which  is  only  of  three  miles 
to  the  inch,  is  clear  for  so  small  a  scale,  but  would  have  been 
better  if  coloured,  especially  by  the  geological  divisions.  The 
type  is  good,  and  the  sign-marks  generally  clear,  except  in  the 
very  odd  choice  of  a  note  of  exclamation  (!)  to  indicate  that  a 
plant  has  come  under  Mr.  Linton's  own  observation,  which 
gives  the  impression  of  his  being  in  a  perpetual  state  of  amaze- 
ment at  his  own  discoveries.  But  the  book  will  be  a  pleasant 
companion  to  any  Bournemouth  visitors  of  botanical  tendencies. 

The  current  issue  of  the  "  Quarterly  Chronicle  of  the 
Church  Reform  League "  has  two  articles  on  the  subject 
of  autonomy  in  the  Church,  the  one  by  a  layman  advocating 
the  communicant  franchise,  the  other  by  a  clergy  taking  the 
laxer  view.  These  articles  cannot  be  called  satisfactory,  but 
they  are  worth  reading  by  all  who  would  seriously  face  a 
question  which  is  equally  urgent  and  difficult. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

It  is  the  custom  of  special  reviews  like  the  "  Church 
Quarterly "  and  the  "  Law  Quarterly "  to  accord  what  we 
suppose  must  be  called  "  relief,"  in  the  shape  of  general  articles 
that  might  have  appeared  equally  well  in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  or 
the  "  Quarterly."  Occasionally  the  general  review  returns  the 
compliment.  Thus,  while  the  "Church  Quarterly  "  alternates 
articles  on  "Recent  New  Testament  Commentaries"  and 
"  Ritschlianism  and  Church  Doctrine  "  with  estimates  of 
William  Morris  and  Mr.  Lecky's  "  Map  of  Life,"  and  while  the 
"Law  Quarterly"  discusses  "  The  Theory  of  Judicial  Prece- 
dents" side  by  side  with  "The  Forms  of  Political  Union,"  the 
"Quarterly"  is  introduced  by  a  -wholly  special  illustrated 
scientific  article  on  "  Malaria  and  the  Mosquito."  The  passages 
in  the  paper  which  are  comprehensible  by  the  general  reader 
will  intensify  the  sense  of  gratitude  felt  by  all  who  have  followed 
the  process,  for  men  like  Major  Ross,  who  have,  after  >ears  of 
patient  investigation,  so  to  speak  proved  the  mosquito  guilty  of 
propagating  the  malaria  bacillus.  The  reviewer  has  some  hope 
that  the  destruction  of  the  mosquito,  at  any  rate  in  neighbour- 
hoods inhabited  by  man,  may  not  piove  an  impossibility.  It  is 
at  least  worth  attempting,  and  if  the  mature  insect  cannot 
be  destroyed,  the  larva  may.  "The  extinction  of  malaria 
in  England,"  says  the  "Quarterly,"  "is  a  kind  ol  by-product 
of  the  draining  operations  which  restored  to  the  agriculturist 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  fen  districts  and  elsewhere. 
The  breeding-places  of  the  mosquitoes  were  dried  up  and 
their  numbers  materially  lessened  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
parasite  was  killed  in  an  increasing  number  of  patients.  Thus 
the  mosquitoes  which  survived  had  fewer  opportunities  of 
infecting  themselves,  and  as  time  went  on  the  parasite  was 
ultimately  eliminated.  Anopheles,  though  in  diminished 
numbers,  is  still  with  us,  and  is  especially  to  he  found  in  those 
parts  of  England  once  infested  with  the  malaria  :  but  the 
parasite  has  disappeared.  W  hat  has  been  done  in  England 
can  be  attempted  elsewhere." 
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'The  "  Edinburgh  "  and  the  "  Quarterly "  both  discuss  the 
South  African  and  Chinese  questions  and  the  General  Election. 
The  "  Edinburgh  "  is  a  little  less  speculative  and  philosophical 
in  some  respects  than  the  "Quarterly"  and  gives  rather  a 
larger  supply  of  facts.  It  reviews  the  war  in  South  Africa  and 
the  complications  in  China  in  considerable  detail.  Its  criti- 
cisms on  our  army  system  are  peculiarly  trenchant.  If  we  have  a 
von  Moltke  among  us,  says  the  writer,  "  it  is  certain  that  he  will 
live  and  die  in  obscurity.  Our  system  has  no  place  for  him  ; 
he  could  not  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  bring  his 
genius  before  the  army  and  the  public.  The  successful  leader 
of  some  petty  expedition  against  savages  would  soar  over  his 
head."  The  li  Quarterly "  concerns  itself  with  the  future  of 
South  Africa,  and  urges  consideration  of  the  suggestion  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  South  African  federation  synchronise 
with  the  conferment  of  self  government  on  the  conquered 
States.  The  way  might  be  prepared,  during  the  time  they 
remain  Crown  Colonies,  by  conferences  between  the  different 
colonies  on  the  lines  of  those  which  preceded  Australian 
federation.  Neither  of  the  Reviews  in  treating  of  the  Chinese 
question  seems  to  have  been  in  any  way  prepared  for  the 
Anglo-German  Agreement.  Both  indeed  assume  more  or  less 
definitely  that  Germany  will  be  no  party  to  any  policy  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  ultimate  partition.  The  "  Edinburgh " 
-statement  of  the  recent  course  of  events  will  assist  a  better 
understanding  of  the  position  in  the  Far  East.  These  articles 
may  usefully  be  studied  together  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker's  in  the 
■"Asiatic  Quarterly."  Mr.  Parker  thinks  that  if  Great  Britain 
■were  allowed  to  act  alone,  or  British  principles  were  allowed  to 
prevail,  a  generation  would  suffice  to  make  of  China  what  has 
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been  made  of  Burma  or  Egypt.  The  view  taken  of  the  General 
Election  is,  inevitably,  that  it  has  been  a  great  triumph  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  as  in  the  "  Quar- 
terly" regret  is  felt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  have  replied 
to  the  attacks  of  unscrupulous  enemies  by  an  imitation  of  their 
excesses. 

A  very  able  article  on  "  Recent  Political  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice" in  the  "  Quarterly,"  not  only  shows  how  the  arrrival  of 
democracy  has  disappointed  the  expectations  alike  of  friends 
and  foes,  but  seeks  to  determine  the  kind  of  men  democracy 
has  brought  to  the  top.  The  Review's  opinion  seems  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  lines  :  "  Political  power,  it  seems 
clear,  gravitates  no  matter  under  what  institutions,  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  exercise  social  power  ;  and  social  power,  in 
a  modern  industrial  state  is  concentrated,  to  a  degree  never 
known  before  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.  The  thrusting  aside  of 
the  aristocracy  has  made  room  for  a  new  plutocracy  ;  and  it  is 
wealth  that  rules  the  modern  world."  Another  paper  excellent 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  is  that  in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  on  "  The 
Roman  Conquest  of  Gaul."  It  will  be  read  with  all  the  more 
interest  for  the  comparison  or  rather  contrast  it  may  suggest 
between  the  methods  of  Cassar  in  Gaul  and  of  Lord  Roberts  in 
South  Africa  Ca^ar  had  conditions  to  deal  with  after  he  had 
conquered  Gaul  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  Lord  Roberts 
is  facing  now,  and  we  all  know  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  he 
disposed  of  treachery  and  disloyalty.  "  The  real  organiser  of 
Gaul,"  says  trie  reviewer,  "  was  not  Cassar  but  his  adopted 
son  and  heir  Augustus."  Augustus  wisely  left  the  Gauls  free 
from  the  vexatious  interference  of  officials  and  he  gave  their 
nobles  back  some  shadow  of  their  old  political  power.  No  fric- 
tion generated  an  anti-Roman  sentiment  among  the  Gauls,  and 
the  inevitable  powers  of  Roman  civilisation  and  culture  asserted 
itself  upon  them."  Of  two  literary  articles  which  deserve  more 
than  the  passing  mention  we  can  give  them  here  one  is  on 
Byron  in  the  "  Edinburgh,"  the  other  on  Charles  Lamb  in  the 
"  Quarterly." 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

Nearly  all  the  Italian  books  which  have  been  sent  us  for 
review  during  the  past  two  months  emanate  from  that  most 
indefatigable  and  enterprising  of  Italian  publishers,  Signor 
Ulrico  Hoepli,  of  Milan.  "  In  labore  virtus  et  vita "  is  his 
motto,  and  there  is  certainly  no  question  about  the  amount  of 
work  he  does.  We  cannot  say  whether  publishing  in  Italy  is 
a  satisfactory  business,  seeing  the  apathetic  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  Italians  towards  literature,  but  we  can  say  that  in 
the  course  of  a  thirty  years'  active  publishing  existence,  Signor 
Hoepli  has  earned  the  goodwill  and  gratitude  not  merely  of 
every  Italian  scholar,  but  of  every  man  in  the  Peninsula  who 
loves  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  a  book. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  to  thank  him  for  a  princely  edition- 
de-luxe  in  quarto  of  the  Promcssi  Sposi  (lire  50).  It  is  edited 
by  Professor  Alfonso  Cerquetti,  the  biography  of  Manzoni 
which  precedes  it,  is  by  the  well-known  Milanese  architect, 
Luca  Beltrami,  and  the  278  illustrations  and  thirteen  helio- 
type  plates  are  by  the  Ferrarese  painter  Gaetano  Previati. 
Paper,  print,  and  the  stout  vellum  binding,  are  excellent  :  we 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  illustrations, 
rendered  all  the  more  pronounced  by  our  having  previously 
heard  overmuch  praise  of  them  :  they  are  impressionist,  but 
do  not,  to  our  mind,  convey  true  impressions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  nor  the  fulness  of  its  flavour. 

Yet  another  splendidly  got-up  book  is  the  second  edition  of 
La  Spedizione  di  S.A.R.  il  Duca  degli  Abruzzi  al  Monte  Sant' 
Elia,  Alaska  by  Dr.  Filippo  de'  Filippi  (lire  25).  It  needs  no 
praise  here,  for  has  not  the  first  edition  had  a  most  favourable 
reception  among  us  in  an  English  dress  ?  Now  that  the  plucky 
young  Duke  has  come  home  from  his  Polar  expedition  covered 
with  undeniable  honour  and  glory,  this  second  edition  should 
prove  a  very  timely  publication.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  it 
go  to  benefit  the  Italian  Alpine  guides.  We,  therefore,  all  the 
more  readily  find  room  for  a  notice  of  the  book. 

Sctte  Anni  di  Caccia  Grossa  by  Count  Felice  Scheibler 
(Lire  14)  is  a  stout  volume  excellently  illustrated,  and  contain- 
ing many  incidents  of  interest  relating  to  big  game  shooting  in 
four  continents.  The  book  is  a  little  theatrical  in  tone,  and 
attitudes  are  incongruous  with  sport,  but  this  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  interest  and  value  of  the  author's  many  intrepid  and 
remarkable  feats. 

We  have  also  received  four  further  additions  to  the  Hoepli 
Manuals  :  the  fourth  edition,  rearranged  and  much  improved, 
of  the  Letteratura  Italiana  by  Signori  Fenini  and  Ferrari 
(lire  1.50),  and  a  wonderfully  complete  and  systematic  guide 
lo  the  collection  of  old  arms  and  armour,  Guidadcl  Raccoglitore 
e  delV  Amatore  di  Armi  Antiche  by  Jacopo  Gelli  (lire  6.50). 
There  is  a  full  alphabetical  dictionary  of  technical  terms,  a  dic- 
tionary of  foreign  terms  with  Italian  equivalents,  excellent  illus- 
trated tables  of  marks,  a  list  of  the  names,  marks,  monograms 
and  initials  of  famous  armourers,  sword-makers,  and  makers  of 
arquebuses  ;  and  much  other  kindred  information.  There  are 
no  less  than  432  designs  in  the  book,  and  22  tables.  The  two 
other  Manuals  are  the  second  edition  of  the  Manuafo  del 
Marino   MiUtaYt  e  Mercantile  by   the  late  Admiral  Carlo 


de  Amezaga  (lire  5.00),  and  a  complement  to  the  same 
Le  Flotte  Moaer?ic  1896- 1900  by  Eugenio  Bucci  (lire  5.00). 
The  former  is  a  capital  and  very  full  man-of-war's  man's  hand- 
book with  chapters  on  armament,  the  application  of  electricity 
in  the  service,  submarine  projectiles  and  navigation,  and  a 
chapter  most  welcome  to  the  landsman,  on  international  mari- 
time law  and  etiquette.  An  appendix  gives  particulars  after  the 
manner  of  Lord  Brassey's  "  Naval  Annual "  and  Mr.  Laird 
Clowes'  "  Naval  Pocket  Book,"  of  the  fleets  of  the  six  European 
great  powers.  Signor  Bucci's  complementary  manual  adds  the 
fleets  of  other  countries,  and  gives  particulars  of  the  vessels-of- 
war  launched  by  the  great  powers  since  1896  as  also  of  vessels 
laid  down  in  1900.  We  call  most  particular  attention  to  the 
very  full  details  of  recent  Italian  warships  given  on  pp.  19-41. 
Admiral  de  Amezaga  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  his  object  has 
been,  in  conjunction  with  Signor  Bucci,  to  produce  a  Naval 
Manual  which  should  make  his  countrymen  independent  of 
foreign  sources  of  information,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have 
fully  succeeded  in  his  patriotic  endeavour. 

We  would  fain  linger,  were  it  possible,  over  yet  another  of 
Signor  Hoepli's  recent  publications  L'  Italia  in  Casa  e  Fuori 
by  Captain  Giovanni  Roncagli,  R.I.N.,  Secretary  to  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society  (lire  4.50).  It  is  merely  a  statistical 
work  relating  to  Italy  and  her  colonial  possessions,  illustrated 
by  twenty  coloured  tables  divided  into  fifty-six  maps  and  plans, 
and  supplemented  by  a  full  index.  But  we  venture  to  think 
that  a  compilation  such  as  this — a  kind  of  compilation,  by  the 
way,  in  which  Italians  excel — will  give  the  intelligent  reader  a 
far  better  idea  of  Italy  than  all  the  bulky  and  wordy  socio- 
logical generalisations  of  a  Professore  Tizio,  a  Dottor  Caio,  or  a 
Senatore  Sempronio.  From  it  we  learn,  without  a  word  of 
intermediary  reflection  or  deduction,  that  there  are  38,000 
Jews  in  Italy  and  62,000  Protestants  (Evangelicals  they  are 
styled)  ;  that  there  are  69  Provinces,  8,254  Communes  and 
508  electoral  colleges  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  National  Debt 
is  12,289,284,603  lire,  and  the  debts  of  the  Provinces  and 
Communes  1,355,083,788  lire  ;  that  there  are  21  universities  in  ' 
Italy  with  21,955  students  ;  that  the  mines  are  803,  the  miners 
working  in  them  50,172,  the  output  of  minerals  being  valued  at 
55,900,327  lire;  that  the  imports  into  the  kingdom  have  a 
value  of  1,183,514,225  lire,  and  the  exports  1,072,014,483  lire; 
that  there  are  6,002  sailing  ships  and  35 1  steam  ships  in  the 
Italian  mercantile  marine,  and  349  vessels  in  the  Italian  Navy  ; 
that  there  are  38,839  officers  and  3,364,605  men  in  the  Italian 
Army  ;  that — but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  valuable 
and  interesting  are  the  tables  of  this  compilation.  Our  hope  is 
that  it  may  be  translated  into  English  so  that  every  English- 
man may  be  able  to  see  for  himself  in  a  handy  form  what  is 
the  wealth,  strength,  activity,  administration  and  essential 
position  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Sid  Meriggio  : 1  Romanzo.     By  Gian  della  Quercia.    Milan  : 
Treves.    1900.    Lire  4. 

It  is  being  freely  said  in  the  Italian  press  that  the  author  of 
this  novel  is  an  Englishman.  It  may  be  so.  The  book  has  a 
certain  quality  of  interest  and  excitement  frequent  in  the 
English,  but  too  often  painfully  lacking  in  the  Italian  novelist. 
Moreover  there  is  real  knowledge  of  English  life,  though, 
making  all  allowance  for  the  decline  of  manners  among  certain 
English  gentlefolk,  we  doubt  if  a  young  elegant  might  have 
been  seen  on  the  lounge  of  a  fashionable  club  cutting  his  nails 
with  a  penknife,  and  regarding  the  results  of  his  handiwork 
with  obvious  satisfaction  (page  9).  If  the  author  is  an  English- 
man it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  writes  in  Italian.  His  plot 
hinges  upon  a  subject  for  which  healthy-minded  Englishmen 
have  no  liking  even  in  a  "  psychological "  dress.  It  is  the 
unsavoury  subject  of  d'Annunzio's  "  Citta  Morta"  upon  which 
we  recently  animadverted  in  plain  terms.  Brother  and  sister 
act  in  ignorance,  and  are  properly  horrified  when  the  truth 
comes  out.  They  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  their 
ignorance  makes  them  innocent,  but  be  it  noted  that  the  sister 
is  a  married  woman,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to  either  of  them 
that  the  seventh  commandment  cannot  be  broken  and  innocence 
remain.  This  is  so  characteristically  Italian  a  touch,  that  we 
again  begin  to  doubt  whether  Gian  della  Quercia  can  be  an 
Englishman.  The  author  has  considerable  talent  and  a  good 
idea  of  construction,  but  the  subject  of  his  book  leaves  us  no 
choice  but  to  condemn  it  unequivocally. 

"  New  English  and  Italian  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory 
Dictionary."  By  J.  Millhousc  and  F.  Bracciforti.  Milan: 
Bracciforti.    2  vols.    Lire  12. 

We  gladly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  eighth 
edition  of  Millhouse's  English- Italian  and  Italian-English 
Dictionary  "  with  many  new  additions."  Theoriginal  Millhouse 
dictionary  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  performance,  and  the 
edition  before  us  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  not  yet,  however,  the  extensive  idiomatic  and  well- 
ordered  English-Italian  dictionary  the  want  of  which  has  been 
felt  for  so  man\'  years.  The  Spanish  language  has  received 
fai  more  alcntion  from  lexicographers.  True  Spanish  is  far 
more  studied  by  Englishmen  than  Italian,  on  account  of  our 
extensive  commercial  relations  with  Spanish-speaking  countries. 
But  the  dignity  of  the  Tuscan  tongue,  and  its  noble  literature, 
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require  that  Englishmen  should  have  the  advantage  of  an 
elaborate  and  voluminous  English-Italian  dictionary,  and  we 
exhort  Signor  Bracciforti  to  dedicate  himself  to  this  work  with 
the  assistance  of  a  competent  English  collaborator.  Why  has 
"voi"  been  used  in  the  examples  of  this  dictionary?  Why 
unnecessarily  perplex  the  poor  beginner?  "Voi  "  is  practically 
not  used  in  Tuscan  parlance,  and  the  Englishman  would  be 
learning  to  speak  if  all  the  examples  in  his  dictionary  were  in 
"  lei."  We  cannot  of  course  pretend  to  have  examined  every 
word  in  this  dictionary,  but  chance  references  have  revealed  a 
certain  want  of  idiomatic  nicety  in  the  rendering  of  words  and 
phrases.  Nevertheless  until  Signor  Bracciforti  produces  the 
work  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  English  students  cannot  do 
better  than  possess  themselves  of  the  present  volumes. 

/  Figli  della  Gloria.  By  Adolfo  Padovan.  Milan  :  Hoepli. 
1901  {sic).  Lire  4.00. 
There  is  a  strong  element  of  excitement  in  this  book,  and  a 
somewhat  high  pitched  note  of  adulation  of  everybody  and 
everything.  With  a  naivete  which  is  quite  delightful  and  which 
has  our  entire  sympathy,  the  author  in  his  preface  excuses  his 
emotion  on  the  ground  that  he  is  in  the  early  stages  of  married 
love  and  is  shortly  expecting  an  important  domestic  event. 
This  would  disarm  our  criticism  were  we  not  so  completely  the 
slaves  of  duty.  And  so  reluctantly  we  feel  bound  to  state  that 
the  author's  excitement  is  not  easily  likely  to  excite  anybody 
else,  nor  will  his  note  of  adulation  impress  the  wary  reader.  He 
considers  the  sons  of  glory  as  poet,  musician,  artist,  philosopher 
and  so  forth.  The  book  is  dominated  by  the  expected  and 
the  usual.  We  have  the  usual  remarks  about  Dante,  and  we 
are  weary  of  them.  We  have  the  usual  estimate  of  Beethoven 
who  includes  all  the  qualities  of  those  who  went  before  him — 
Handel,  Bach — and  all  the  virtues  of  those  who  came  after  him 
— Chopin,  Mendelssohn.  Michael  Angelo  is  the  writer's  artist  : 
he  favours  us  with  the  remarks  about  him  which  we  expected, 
and  he  revels  in  the  big,  the  nude,  the  muscular,  of  his  type, 
and  delights  in  his  absence  of  gradations.  Socrates  is  his  type 
of  a  philosopher,  and  a  very  good  type  too,  did  not  the  "  usual  " 
crop  up  so  frequently.  There  is  an  objectionable  parallel 
between  the  philosopher  and  the  Founder  of  Christianity — even 
that  is  no  longer  unusual — but  the  account  of  Socrates'  last 
moments  is  sympathetic  and  well  done.  We  cannot  quite  com- 
mend the  book,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  like  the  author,  and 
all  the  while  that  we  are  reading  his  well-meant  pages,  we  find 
ourselves  reverting  to  the  delightful  confidences  of  his  preface, 
and  hoping  that  domestic  events  will  enable  him  to  write  his 
next  book  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind. 
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and  Their  Relations  to  Britain  (Alexander  Del.  Mar).  New- 
York  :  The  Cambridge  Encyclopaedia  Company ;  London : 
Bernard  Quaritch. 

The  Great  Boer  War  (A.  Conan  Doyle).'    Smith,  Elder.    ?s.  6d. 

A  History  of  Rhodesia,  compiled  from  Official  Sources  (Howard 
Ilensman).    Blackwood.  6. 

The  Filipino  Martyrs:  a  Story  of  the  Crime  of  February  4,  1S09  (By 
an  Eye-witness,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan).    John  Lane.  51. 

The  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee  :  an  Account  of  the  History  and  Ceremonial 
of  the  Roman  Jubilee  (I  leiheit  Thurston,  S.  J.).  Sands.  I2J.  6d. 
net. 

"Scottish  History  from  Contemporary  Writers": — No.  II.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  1542-1587  (Arranged  and  Edited  by  Robert  S. 
Rait.    Second  Edition,  Revised).    Nutt.  y. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 


SEVEN    IMPORTANT  BOOKS. 
LETTERS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN,  Author  of 

"  Betsy  Lee  "  and  "  Fo'c's'le  Yarns."  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir, 
by  SIDNEY  T.  IRWIN.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  buckram,  12s. 

{Second  Edition  nozv  ready. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR  NORTH 

AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  BRADLEY,  Author  of  "Wolfe."  Demy  Svo.  with 
Maps,  15s. 

WAR    AND   POLICY.    Essays  by  Spenser 

WILKINSON.    Demy  8vo.  15s. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND   THE  SUDAN. 

By  H.  D.  TRAILL.    Demy  8vo.  with  Maps,  12s. 

OLIVER      CROMWELL.      By  Theodore 

ROOSEVELT.    Demy  8vo.  fully  Illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  We  can  recommend  the  English  Cromwellian  to  read  the  volume  for  himself, 
for  he  will  find  much  vigorous  thought  from  a  new  point  of  view." 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  the  Speaker. 

THE    MIND    OF    TENNYSON.     By  E. 

HERSHEV  SNEATH.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.    By  Thomas 

DAVIDSON.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


FICTION. 
THE    PUPPET  SHOW. 

By  MARIAN  BOWER.  6s. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

By  E.  BERTHET.  6s. 
1st  Edit'on  almost  Exhausted  ;  a  2nd  Edition  is  in  the  Press. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  QUONG  LUNG. 

By  C.  W.  DOYLE.    3s.  6d. 


SHOOTING    ON    A    SMALL  INCOME 

How  to  Shoot,  and  the  Management  of  Small  Shootings. 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  WALKER.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  MOTORS  :  Their 

Design,  Construciion,  and  Working  by  Steam,  Oil,  and  Electricity.  By  W. 
WORBY  BEAUMONT.  M.Insi.  C.E.,  M.Inst.  M.E.,  M.Inst.  E.E.  Price 
42s.  net.  Aboutsix  hundred  pages  and  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings. 

CONSTABLE'S  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL 
AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Each  Volume  6s. 

THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN,  1815.  By 

Captain  WILLIAM  SIBORNE.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Maps  and 
Plans. 

AMONG   THE    HIMALAYAS.     By  Major 

L.  A.  WADDELL,  L.L.,  Author  of  "The  Buddhism  of  Thibet."  With  over 
ico  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  ALPS  FROM  END  TO  END.    By  Sir 

WILLIAM  MARTIN  CONWAY.  With  a  Supplementary  Chapter  by  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.    With  52  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  M'Cormick. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  YELLOW  ROBE. 

Being  Sketches  of  the  Domestic  and  Religious  Kites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Siamese.  By  ERNEST  YOUNG.  Fully  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Noriiurv, 
R.C.A.,  and  from  Photographs. 

RUPERT,   PRINCE   PALATINE.    By  Eva 

SCOTT,  late  Scholar  of  Somerville  College,  Oxford.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  LAFAYETTES. 

By  YAATH  SICHF.L.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  New  Popular 
Kditi  n.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 


2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 


SMITH,  ELDE^M  NEW  BOOKS 

MRS.    HUMPHRY  WARD'S 

NEW  NOVEL 

On  NOVEMBER  ist.    With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ELEANOR. 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

AUTHOR    OE    "  ROBERT    ELSMERE,"    "  MARCELLA," 
"SIR   GEORGE   TRESSADY,-'  &c. 

MR.  CONAN  DOYLE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    With  Maps.    Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  "  The  White  Company,"  "  Rodney  Stone,"  "The  Green 
Flag,  and  other  Stories  of  War  and  Sport,"  &c. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "This  volume  is  almost  certain  to  become  the  standard 
popular  history  of  the  great  drama  which  is  now  drawing  to  its  cloi>e  in  South 

Africa  Dr.  Doyle  reviews  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  and  he  tells  his  story  in 

vivid  chapters  which  make  the  pulse  of  the  reader  beat  faster  as  he  reads  All, 

without  exception,  will  admire  the  lofty  patriotism  which  breathes  through  every 
page  of  this  striking  history,  and  the  manly,  straightforward  utterance  in  which  it 
finds  eloquent  expression." 

Daily  News. — *' This  sketch  of  the  war  is  a  masterly  performance.    It  is  hardly 

possible  to  overpraise  it   The  experience,  the  artistic  sense,  and  the  creative 

powers  of  a  great  writer  are  seen  in  tne  achievement." 

Morning  Post. — "A  brilliant  piece  of  work  :  a  true  story  told  with  masterly  effect 
and  conscientious  mastery  of  detail." 

Times.  — "  An  interesting  volume  which  has  reduced  more  or  less  to  their  per- 
spective the  many  side  issues  of  the  campaign  ...Dr.  Conan  Doyle  tells  his  story 
well,  always  in  vigorous,  often  in  stirring  language." 


New  Novel  by  OLIVE  BIRRELL. 

PUBLISHED  TO-DAY.    Crown  8vo.  6s/ 

LOVE    IN    k    M$T.     By   Olive  Birrell, 

Author  of  "  The  Ambition  of  Judith,"  "Anthony  Langsyde,"  &c. 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE: 

Being  the   Polity   of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  'Longshore 
Readers.    By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "The  Cruise 
of  ihe  '  Cachalot,' "  11  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif,"  &c.    Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Daily  Chronicle.  — "  Mr.  Bullen  has  done  good  national  service  in  writing  this 

book  He  is  no  hasty  impressionist.    He  writes  ;>s  a  man  whose  experience  has 

burnt  into  his  soul  the  realities  of  a  sea  life  on  a  British  merchant  ship." 


NEW    SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 
BOOKMAN.—"  A  remarkably  clever  and  brilliant  novel." 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.    By  F.  Anstey,  Author 

of  "  Vice  Versa,"  "  The  Giant's  Robe,"  "  A  Fallen  Idol,"  &c. 
Spectator. — "  In  his  logical  conduct  of  an  absurd  proposition,  in  his  fantastic 
handling  of  the  supernatural,  in  his  brisk  dialogue  and  effective  characterisation, 
Mr.  Anstey  has  once  more  shown  himself  to  be  an  artist  and  a  humourist  of  un- 
common and  enviable  merit." 

THE    MAN-TRAP.    By  Sir  William  Magnay, 

Bart.,  Author  of  "The  Pride  of  Life,"  "  The  Heiress  of  the  Season,"  &c. 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST,  By  H.  s.  Merriman, 

Author  of  "  The  Sowers,"  "  Roden's  Corner,"  "  In  {Cedar's  Tents,"  &c. 

{Second  Impression. 

Morning  Post.  — "  A  really  admirable  novel,  vigorous  and  vivid,  artistic  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  with  an  ingenious  plot,  and  with  characters  of  flesh  and 

blood,  whose  doings  we  follow  with  eagerness   The  sort  of  tale  for  which  the 

reader  neglects  everything  until  he  has  finished  it." 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 


For  NOVEMBER. 

CONTE. 

IN  THE   EARLY   FORTIES.     By  . 

George  M.  Smith. 

PASTELS  FROM  SPAIN.  VII. 
San  Ildefonso.  By  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet L.  Woods. 

THE  LIEUTENANT'S  HEROINE. 
By  George  Calderon. 

SARSFIELD.  By  R.  Barry  O'Brien. 

SEA-FISHING  MEMORIES.    By  F- 

G.  Aflalo. 
ICHABOD.    By  Max  Beerhoeim. 

THE  WOOING  OF  EM'LY  JANE. 

By  Miss  Eleanor  G.  Havden. 

Ready  at  all  Booksellers'  and 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

NTS:— 

THE  GREAT  FUR  COMPANY  TO- 
DAY. By  Heckles  Willson. 
OF  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  WHICH 
LED  10  THE  SIEGE  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  LEGATIONS  AT  PE- 
KIN.  By  the  Rev.  Roland 
Allen. 

A  GREAT  CHINESE  SATRAP.  By 

Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
FRENCH  WIT  in  the  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.     By  S.  G.  Tallen- 

TYRE. 

THE   GLADE   IN  THE  FOREST. 

By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Chaps.  I. -II. 

Neivsairenls  on  October  26. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

LATEST  LIST. 

LIFE  AND   LETTERS  OF 
THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY,  F.R.S. 

By  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  net. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 
With  Portrait,  8vo.  10s.  net.    Illustrated  Edition,  extra  crown  8vo.  14s.  net. 


MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NEW  NOVEL 
IN  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  KING. 

A  Love  Story  of  Old  J  Mad  rid. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE'S   NEW  WORK. 

STUDIES  SCIENTIFIC  and  SOCIAL. 

By  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c  In  2  vols. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  8vo.  18s.       [Ready  on  Tuesday. 


A  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

By  CHARLES  H.  FARNHAM.  With  Portrait.  Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt 
top,  8s.  6d.  net. 

SOLDIERING  IN  CANADA.  Recollec 

tions  and  Experiences.  By  Lieut. -Col.  GEORGE  T.  DENISON.  Extra 
crown  8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 


BY  EDWARD  FITZCERALD. 
MISCELLANIES    (including-  EUPHRANOR, 

POLONIUS,  &c  ).    Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE    TALE    OF    THE    LITTLE  TWIN 

DRAGONS.  By  S.  Rosamond  Praegek.  Illustrated  by  the  Author  with 
28  Full-page  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  numerous  Drawings  in  the  Text 
Oblong  4to.    Picture  boards,  6s. 

BY    MRS.   MOLES  WORTH. 

THE   HOUSE   THAT   GREW.    Illustrated  by 

Alice  B.  Woodward.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.    Contents  for  NOVEMBER  : 
OUR  ARMY  AND  ITS  CRITICS.    By  the  Hon  J.  W.  Fortescue 
THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  "Rescue. 
THE  SINNER  AND  THE  PROBLEM.    By  Eric  Parkfr.    Chaos   I  -III 
STUDIES   IN  SHAKESPEARE'S   HISTORY.     By  J    L    Etty     III - 
Richard  the  Third. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  WHEAT-CROP.    By  Harold  Bindloss 
ART  AND  THE  WOMAN.    By  Two  Brothers.  ""loss,. 
PRIVATE  WHITWORTH,  B.A.    By  A.  G.  Hyde 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  KLONDIKE.    By  C.  C.  Osborne.    Ill  -IV 
A  LOVKLY  SENTIMENT. 

GALLANT  LITTLE  WALES.    By  John  Finnemore. 

*«*  Also  Ready,  Volume  LXXXII.  (May  to  October),  price  7s.  6d. 

Now  ready,  Price  is. 

THE   TEMPLE    BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  NOVEMBER: 
FOES  IN  LAW.    By  Rhoda  Broughton.    Chaps.  IX.-XVH 
JAN  HUNKUM'S  MONEY.    By  Maarten  Maartens     IV -VI 
SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  SK.ETCHER 
FATHER  McVEAGH 

THE  REAL  "DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS." 
THE  EASTDALE  GHOST. 
HEINE  AS  AN  IMPRESSIONIST. 
THE  INTERMEDIARY. 
WINTER  IN  A  GREAT  WOOD. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 
NEW  VOLS.  COMMENCE  WITH  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBERS. 

THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 
The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains: 
The  First  Instalment  of  a  New  Story  by  HAMLIN  GARLAND 
HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER. 

POMONA  AND  JONAS  TELL  A  STORY.    By  Frank  E.  Stockton 

A  YANKEE  COR R ESI'ON DENT    IN   SOUTH    AFRICA      By  Julian 

Ralph.  j 
THE  HELMET  OF  NAVARRE.— IV.    Ily  Bertha  Runki.e. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 
•»°  Also  Ready,  Volume  LX.  (May  to  October),  price  10s.  6d. 

TWO  NEW  SERIALS  JUST  COMMENCING. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains: 
V\^u'V!\y  °J  I' A R N A HY  I.F.E.    Serial.    By  John  Bennett. 
rJ£n£JSS  NAMKSAKK.    Serial.    By  Al.ICE  BaLCH  Armor. 
CHILDREN   AND  COURTBSV  FOUR   HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.  By 

BUXABBTM  R,  I'i  nnbll. 
THE  STORY  OF  THREE  DOGS.    Story.    Ily  Mary  Da.mickon. 
•  an     „Ani1  """'croufi  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 

Also  Ready,  Volume  XXVII.  (May  to  October),  price  8s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS—  Continued. 

Operations  of  General  Gurko's  Advance  Guard  in  1877  (Colonel 
Epauchin.  Translated  by  H.  Havelock.  "The  Wolseley 
Series"  [Edited  by  Captain  Walter  II.  James]  Vol.  VII.). 
Kegan  Paul.    10s.  6d. 

The  Story  of  Egypt  (W.  Basil  Worsfold).    Horace  Marshall,    is.  6d. 

The  Fight  with  P'rance  for  North  America  (A.  G.  Bradley). 
Constable. 

Law. 

International  Law  in  South  Africa  (T.  Baty).    Stevens  and  Haynes. 

Natural  History. 
The  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Garden  (Harry  Roberts).    John  Lane. 
Sf.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Lectures  on  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry  (Dr.  J.  H.  van 
't  Hoff.  Translated  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Lehfeldt).  Part  III.  Arnold. 
Js.  6d.  net. 

An   Essay  on  Personality  as  a  Philosophical   Principle  (The  Rev. 

Wilfrid  Richmond).    Arnold.    10s.  6d. 
Problems  of  Evolution  (F.  W.  Iieadley).    Duckworth.    8s.  net. 
The  Contemporary  Science  Series : — The  Child  :    a  Study  in  the 

Evolution  of  Man  (Alexander  Francis  Chamberlain).  Walter 

Scott.  6s. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (By  his  Son,  Leonard 
Huxley.    2  vols.).    Macmillan.    30.?.  net. 

Theology. 

Let  There  be  Light  (David  Lubin).  Putnam's. 

The  Influence  of  Catholicism  on  the  Sciences  and  on  the  Arts  (From  the 
Spanish  of  the  Rev.  Don  Andres  de  Salas  y  Gilavert,  D.D.  By 
Mariana  Monteiro).    Sands.  6s. 

The  Soul  of  a  Chrislian  :  a  Study  in  the  Religious  Experience  (Frank 
Granger).    Methuen.  6s. 

Travel. 

Among  the  Women  of  the  Sahara  (From  the  French  of  Mme.  Jean 
Pommerol  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  [N.  D'Anvers]).  Hurst  and 
Blackett.     12s.  net. 

Verse. 

The  Fantasticks :   a  Romantic  Comedy  in  Three  Acts  (Edmond 

Rostand).  Heinemann. 
Lyric  Pastorals  by  French  Poets  of  To-day  (Translated  by  Alice 

Sargant).  Truslove. 
The  Mystery  of  Godliness  (F.  B.  Money   Coutts).     John  Lane. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Patriotism  (Mortimer  Thomson.  Second 
Edition).    Gay  and  Bird.    $s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Bagster's  Gem  Edition  of  Mendelssohn's  S.  Paul.    Bagster.  is. 
Bibliography,  A,  of  Austin  Dobson  (Francis  Edwin  Murray).    Derby  : 

Frank  Murray.    $s.  net. 
Book,  A,  for  All  Readers  (Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford).  Putnam's. 
Coming  of  Peace,  The  (Gerhart  Hauptmann.     Translated  by  Janet 

Achurch  and  C.  E.  Wheeler).    Duckworth.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Great  Educators : — Comenius  and  the   Beginnings  of  Educational 

Reform  (Will.  S.  Monroe).  Heinemann. 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Book-Plates  (John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren — 

Lord  de  Tabley).    Manchester  :  Sherratt  and  Hughes.    10s.  6d.. 

net. 

Poor's  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  (23rd  Annual 
number,  1900).    New  York  :  H.  V.  and  H.  W.  Poor. 

Portraits  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  The  (M.  II.  Spielmann).  1900. 

Rectorial  Addresses  delivered  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
1859-1899  (Edited  by  A.  Stodart- Walker).  Grant  Richards. 
Js.  6d.  net. 

Representative  Significance,  The,  of  Form  (George  Lansing  Raymond). 
Putnam's. 

Roses  ofPaestum  (Edward  McCurdy).    George  Allen.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Scott  Library,  The: — Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny  (1st  and  2nd 

Series.    Translated  by  John  B.  Firth)  ;  Selected  Thoughts  of 

Blaise  Pascal  (Translated  by  Gertrude  Burford  Rawlings).  Walter 

Scott,    if.  6d.  each. 
Specimens  of  German  Handwriting  (II.  Oskar  Sommer).  Hachette. 
Statistician's  Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  New  South  Wales,  1899. 

(T.  A.  Coghlan).    Sydney  :  Gullick.  4.?. 
Studies  and  Appreciations  (Lewis  E.  Gates).    New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  6s. 
Temple  Classics,  The: — Cranford  (Mrs.  Gaskell) ;  The  Lives  of  the 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  (Giorgio  Vasari.    Vols.  I  and 

2).    Dent.    is.  6d.  net  each. 
University  College  of  North  Wales  (Calendar  for  the  Session  1900-I). 

Manchester  :  Cornish. 
War  and  Policy  (Spenser  Wilkinson).    Constable.  15X. 
Woodstock  (Edited  by  II.  Corstorphine).     lilack.     If.  net. 
Work  of  the  London  School  Board,  The  (Thomas  Alfred  Spalding  and' 

Thomas  Stanley  Alfred  Canney.    Preface  by  Lord  Reay).  King 

and  Son.  5*. 

Ye  Art  of  Cookery  in  Ye  Olden  Time  (Ch.  Herman  Senn).  Universal 
Cookery  and  Food  Association.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  Octoder  :— The  Studio,  is.  ; 
Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  2s.  ;  Law 
Qsarterly,  5.1.  ;  The  English  Historical  Review,  5*.  ;  Church 
Ouarlerly  Ki-view,  d.f.  ;  The  Intel  national  Monthly,  25c.  ; 
Money,  10c.  ;  The  Quarterly  Review,  6s. 

For  Novkmhkr:  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  is.  ;  Harper's  Monthly, 
If,  ;  The  Life-Boat,  3d.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  If, 
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MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  NEW  WAR  BOOK. 

IAN  HAMILTON'S  MARCH.    Being  Letters 

reprinted  from  the  Morning  Post,  with  some  Unpublished  Letters,  together 
with  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Lieut.  H.  Frankland,  a  Prisoner  of  War  at 
Pretoria.    By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M. P.   With  Portrait 
of  Lieut. -General  Ian  Hamilton,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Spectator. — "  It   was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  accompany  Ian 
Hamilton's  column.    It  did  much  brilliantly  successful  work,  and  it  has  been  well 
served  by  its  chronicler.    Even  if  we  reproduced  the  plans,  with  which  the  book  is 
well  supplied,  space  and  time  would  fail  us  in  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  narrative." 

Athencrum. — "The  biography  of  '  Sir  Fred's  Johnnie  Hamilton '  is  as  fine  a  piece 
of  work  as  Mr.  Churchill  has  done — to  say  which  is  to  say  a  great  deal — and  the 
tone  of  the  volume  is  admirable." 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  DRAKE.    By  Julian 

S.  CORBETT,  Author  of  "  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,"  &c.  With  4  Por- 
traits, 2  Photogravures,  and  12  Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.  21s. 

With 


ST.  KILDA.    By  Norman  Heathcote 

80  Illustrations  from  Sketches  aud  Photographs  of  the  People,  Scenery,  and 
Birds,  by  the  Author.    8vo.  ios.  fid.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HUNTER'S  "  INDIA." 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.    By  Sir 

WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K. C.S.I. ,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Vol.  II.  To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New 
Companies  under  the  Earl  of  Godolphin's  Award,  1708.    8vo.  16s. 

[In  a  few  days. 

RAMAKtf/SHiVA  ;  his  Life  and  Sayings.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  F.  MAX  MULLER,  K.M.,  Foreign  Member  of  the  French 
Institute  ;  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.    New  Issue  (uniform  with  the 
"Collected  Edition"  of  Professor  Max  Midler's  Works).    Crown  8vo.  55. 
5#*  Ra makx'xshwa  (1833-1886)0/^.5  cne  of  those  Indian  ascetics  and  sages  who 
are  known  under  different  names,  as  Sannyasins,  Mahdtmans,  or  Yogins. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  SAMUEL  BUTLER. 

THE   ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.    Freely  ren- 


dered  into  English  Prose  for  the  use  of  those  that  cannot  read  the  original. 
SAMUEL  BUTLER,  Author  of  "  Erewhon,"  &c.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 


By 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TRAMP. 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.    WITH  NEW  PREFACE. 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.    By  Andrew 

LANG.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

LIVING  ANATOMY.    By  Cecil  L.  Burns, 

R.B.A.,  and  ROBERT  J.  COLENSO,  M.D.     40  Plates,  with  Descriptive 

Letterpress.    Demy  4to.  in  portfolio,  7s.  6d.  net. 
*s»  These  plates  are  designed  to  supplement  existing  treatises  on  Art  Anatomy, 
and  to  form  a  convenient  means  of  reference  for  painters,  modellers,  and  designers. 
The  figures  are  all  ph  >tographed  from  the  living  model,  and  the  letterpress  is  suffi- 
cient only  to  elucidate  the  illustrations. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION,  jvols.crown8vo.i6s.net. 

STONEWALL     JACKSON     AND  THE 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Field-Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley, 
K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c.    With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  ios.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CARDINAL 

WISEMAN.    By  WILFRID  WARD.    With  3  Portraits. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LONDON  INTER- 

NATIONAL  CHESS  CONGRESS,  1809.    Royal  8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  CONCEPTION  OF  IMMORTALITY  : 

the  Ingersoll  Lecture,  1809.  By  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  net.     [In  a  Jew  days. 


THE    EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  394.      OCTOBER  1900 

r.  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  6. 

2.  If.     ROSTAND     AND     THE  I  7- 
LITERARY    PROSPECTS  OF 
THE  DRAMA.  8. 

j,  THE       COMPLETION       OF  ! 

ITALIAN  UNITY,  r86i-i87i.  9. 

4.  THE      WORKS     OF  LORD 

BYRON.  10. 

5.  HERMANN      VON       HELM-  | 

HOLTZ.  I  11. 


8vo.  price  6s. 
MUNICIPAL  TRADING. 
THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST  OF 
GAUL. 

CHINA  and  INTERNATIONAL 

QUESTIONS. 
THE  RESTORATION  REGIME 
IN  SCOTLAND. 
THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER  1900.    Price  Sixpence. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES.    By  L.  B.  Walpord,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  &c. 
(Concluded.) 

A  LADY  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS  (Mrs.  GRANT  OF  LAGGAN).  By 

George  Paston. 
MY  FRIEND  DONALD.    By  Margaret ta  Byrde. 
INDIAN  FAMINES.    By  G.  Bradshaw. 
A  LINK  WITH  THE  PAST.    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN.    By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont,  Author  of 

"  By  Right  0f  Sword,"  "A  Dash  for  a  Throne,"  &c.  (Continued.) 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


A  SELECTION  OE 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


AN  ORIGINAL  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"  A  PRISONER  OF  THE  KHALIFA." 

UNDER  THE  REBEL'S  REIGN  :  a  Story  of  Egyptian 

Revolt.  By  Charles  Neufeld.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Sheldon.  Large 
crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

Mr.  Charles  Neufeld,  the  author  of  this  volume,  will  be  remembered  as  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner  of  the  late  Khalifa.  Mr.  Neufeld  was  liberated  by  the  Sirdar 
after  the  battle  of  Omdurman. 


THE  NEW  BOY'S  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  DINKINBAR,"  &c. 

THE  WHITE  STONE  :  the  Story  of  a  Boy  from  the 

Bush.  By  H.  C.  MacIlwaine,  Author  of  "  Dinkinbar,"  "  Fate  the  Fiddler," 
&c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Rowlandson.  Large  crown  8vo. 
printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "STORIES  FROM  THE 
FAERIE  QUEENE." 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  NOBLE 

KNIGHTS  :  Stories  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "  Morte  d'Arthur."  By  Mary 
Macleod.  Introduction  by  Professor  J.  W.  Hales.  With  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.  Large  crown  8vo.  fancy  cloth  boards, 
6s.  printed  on  superfine  paper. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE.    By  Mary 

Macleod.  Introduction  by  Prof.  Hales.  Numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  G. 
Walker,  Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  Miss  Mary  Macleod  has  performed  a  dangerous  and  difficult  task  with  taste 
and  discretion.  It  can  have  been  no  light  labour  to  set  forth  in  simple,  equable 
prose,  the  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out,  of  Spenser's  1  Faerie  Queene,'  and  the 
latter-day  child  may  well  feel  much  the  same  gratitude  to  her  as  those  of  another 
generation  must  have  felt  towards  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
and  Kingsley."— Pall  Malt  Gazette. 


SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS   BOTH   TO  THE  RHYMES 
AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  OF  THE  NURSERY.  With 

Introduction  by  George  Saintsbury.  And  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne,  R.I.  Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on  superfine  paper,  bound  in  art  linen 
boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  The  prettiest  and  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  praise  the  volume  too  highly." — Black  and  White. 

11  Every  conceivable  nursery  rhyme  is  herein  gathered  together,  beautifully 
illustrated.    The  collection  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  been  made." 

School  Guardian. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  FIRST  CRUISE  OF 
THREE  MIDDIES,"  "THE  HAUGHTYSHIRE  HUNT,"  &c. 

THE  BOER'S  BLUNDER  :  a  Story  of  the  South  African 

Veldt.  By  Fox  Russell.  Illustrated  Title  and  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BRITONS  AT  BAY  :  the  Adventures  of  Two  Midship- 

men  in  the  Second  Burmese  War.  By  Henry  Charles  Moore,  Author  of 
"  The  D-tcoit's  Treasure,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

AT  THE   FOOT   OF  THE   RAINBOW.     By  M.  H. 

Cornwall-Legh.  Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.  Square  i6mo.  extra  cloth 
boards,  2s. 

"  Pleasantly  and  prettily  told  in  quaint  and  picturesque  language  Will  meet 

with  the  warmest  approval  of  all  youthful  lovers  of  the  wonderful." 

Glasgow  Herald. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
RICHARD   ELWYN,  late   Master  of  Charterhouse 


a  Brief  Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Patterson, 
Portrait,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


M.A.     Crown  Svo.  with 


SPIRITUAL  LETTERS    OF   THE    REV.  J.  P.  F. 

DAVIDSON,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias,  Earl's  Court.  With  Short  Memoir. 
By  his  Son,  Arthur  F.  Davidson.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  cloth 
boards,  6s.   

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SELWYN,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  By  the  Rev.  EG  W. 
Tucker,  M.A.  With  2  Portraits,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  in  1  vol. 
New  Edition. 

WELLS   GARDNER,   DARTON  &  CO. 
3  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.   8vo.  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDWARD  THE  THIRD 

(1327  1377). 
By  JAMES  MACKINNON,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  on  History  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  ;  Author  of  "  The  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland,"  &c. 

Manchester  Courier. — "  Much  the  best  book  on  the  reign  of  Edward  III." 

Outlook. — "This  is  a  vivid  and  at  times  even  brilliant  narrative  of  a  most  fasci- 
nating period  in  British  and  European  history." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  He  has  carefully  gone  to  the  sources,  and  on  the  whole  to 
the  best  sources,  and  in  most  cases  to  the  best  editions  of  those  sources.  Will  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  nearly  every  one  who  takes  it  up." 

Scottish  Review.  — "  His  description  of  Edward's  retreat  beyond  the  Somme,  and 
the  battle  of  Crecy,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
account  of  the  last  days  of  Jacques  d'Artevelde.  Or  take  his  account  of  Edward's 
dealings  with  his  Parliaments,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
They  areas  luminous  as  the  battle  pieces." 

Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  in  the  Speaker. — "  Mr.  Mackinnon  has  made  a  most 
laborious  and  faithful  comparison  of  all  the  chronicles  together  with  the  official 
documents.  .  .  .  The  book  is  faithful  and  honourable,  based  on  a  scholarly  and 
genuine  comparison  of  the  authorities  which  the  author  has  patiently  consulted." 

Saturday  Revieiv.  — "  The  work  is  in  many  ways  a  very  praiseworthy  contribution 
no  the  history  of  a  most  complex  century,  and  a  most  striking  personality.  .  .  .  He 
is  certainly  often  graphic  and  picturesque  in  his  treatment  of  incidents  both  great 
and  small.  His  care  in  details  has  more  than  once  enabled  him  to  correct  the  errors 
of  his  predecessors,  and  even  those  of  his  ultimate  authorities." 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


FOR  THE  WINTER  EVENINGS. 


FOURTH  EDITION.    Price  is. ;  post  free,  is.  id. 

Anagrams. 

By  SOME  MINOR  POETS. 

"  Now  that  the  winter  is  upon  us,  when  amusement  must  be  found  around  the 
fireside,  the  person  who  can  suggest  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  game  is  always 
.i  prime  favourite.  'Some  Minor  Poets,'  who  have  produced  a  little  book  called 
'  Anagrams,'  should  earn  much  goodwill  during  the  coming  months." 

London  Letter,  November  24th,  1899. 


Price  is.  ;  post  free,  is.  id. 

More  Anagrams. 

By  SOME  MINOR  POETS. 

"  Puzzle-lovers  will  find  some  excellent  work  for  their  brains  in  this  admirable 
collection." —  World. 

"The  ingenious  authors  of  'Anagrams'  and  'More  Anagrams'  have  already 
.gained  a  good  deal  of  attention." — Morning  Post. 

"  Equally  well  suited  for  a  fireside  party,  a  sickroom,  or  a  solitary  journey." 

Public  Opinion. 

[SPECIMENS.] 

 are  so  high  that  Mrs.  Brown 

Goes  in  the  third  class  up  to  town  ; 

But  Brown,  who  always  the  worst 

Says  he  feels  —  in  a  first. 
Answers:  Fares,  fears,  safer. 

•'  Say  '  Dad,'  say  '  Mam,'  "  the  parents  cry, 

And  baby's  all  guileless  try  ; 

But,  by  a  combining  both, 

 forth  a  very  naughty  oath. 

Answers  :  Lips,  slip,  lisp. 

 his  pride  the  Second  James 

Sets  forth  upon  the  Thames  : 

Like  —  his  Court  repair 

To  breathe  's  freer  air. 

Answers  :  Mastering,  streaming,  emigrants,  St.  Germain. 

London  :    SPOTTISWOODE    &  CO., 
5  New   Street  Square  E.C. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

Edited  by  W.  L.  Courtney. 
NOVEMBER,  1900. 

THE  PEKING  LEGATIONS:  A  NATIONAL  UPRISING  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL EPISODE,  liy  Sir  ROBERT  Hart,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  Director 
of  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN.    By  H.  Whates. 

KNGLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  EDWARD  BROWN.  By  the  Rev.  S.  H.  W.  Hughes- 
Games. 

P.RYAN  AND  Mc  KIN  LEY— THE  PARTING  OK  THE  WAYS.     By  J 

Lowhv  Whittle.  1 

THREE    VEARS'   PkOGRESSIVISM    AT    THE    LONDON  SCHOOL 

BOARD.    By  T.  J.  Macnamaka,  M.P.,  LL.D. 
Ill E  GENERAL  ELECTION: 

1.  'IT  IE  I  (OWN  I         <(|    LIBERALISM.    By  Edward  Dki.v,  C.B. 

2.  THE  VINDICATION  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

THE  SATURNALIA  AND  KINDRED  FESTIVALS  (Part  II.).      By  J.  G. 

Ika/i.k  (Author  of  "  The  Golden  Bough"). 
DISILLUSIONED  DAUGHTERS.    By  Pleas aunce  Unite. 
PROBLEMS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS.    By  /.y\. 
"  THE  IMMORT  AL  HOUR."    By  Fiona  Macleod. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED,  London. 


ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


In  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  with  Frontispiece  by  the  Author, 

price  6s. 

SARONIA :  a  Romance  of  Ancient  Ephesus. 

Bv  Richard  Short. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

CHARLES  WAYENDON,  and  Others.  By 

Caryl  J.  Blunt. 

"  The  story  shows  considerable  literary  ability.  The  author  has  collected  an 
assembly  of  characters,  and  the  tale  is  developed  on  original  lines." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

"  It  is  obviously  earnest,  and  is  interesting  enough  to  hold  the  reader  through- 
out."— Churchwontem. 

"A  well-conceived  story  of  life  in  the  upper  stratum  of  society  some  thirty  years 
ago.    T  he  author  possesses  literary  power."— Church  Bells. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  5s. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EMPIRE  :  a  Story  of 

the  Year  2236.    liy  Robert  William  Cole. 

1  Mr.  Cole  possesses  an  unbounded  and  vigorous  imagination,  which  carries  hi 
readers  over  all  obstacles.    His  story  is  entertaining." 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

MALCOLM  ROSS  :  a  Romance.    By  Alexander 

Craib,  F.S.A.,  Author  of"  America  and  the  Americans,"  &c. 

"The  scholarly  author  has  given  us  in  'Malcolm  Ross'  a  clever  and  very 
pleasant  book,  which  will  receive  on  its  own  undoubted  merits  a  very  hearty 
welcome.  This  very  interesting  work  will  enhance  the  high  literary  reputation 
Mr.  Craib  already  enjoys." — Banffshire  Journal. 

"  '  Malcolm  Ross'  is  a  most  delightful  romance." — Observer. 

"  Very  cordially  recommended." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


NEW  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

JACK  AND  JEANNIE.    By  E.  Perry. 

"  A  very  delightful  story,  pleasantly  written,  and  very  helpful  for  Temperance 
and  Sunday-school  workers.  It  would  make  a  capital  reward  book,  and  is  very 
suitable  for  the  Sunday-school  library." — Methodist  Sunday-school  Record. 

"  A  pleasantly-written  story,  full  of  earnest  purpose  and  practical  instruction." 

Church  Family  Newspaper. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


"  A  cordial  welcome  is  due  to  the  first  number  of  '  The  Northern  Counties  Maga- 
zine.' The  new  venture,  which  represents  literary  particularism  in  a  most  engaging 
form,  is  well  got  up  and  printed." — Spectator. 

THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  MAGAZINE 

Edited  by  Mr.  HOWARD  PEASE. 

No.   2  (NOVEMBER)  is  Now  Ready,   Illustrated,   Price    6d.,  and 
Contains : 

THE  FAMOUS  NORTH.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ELSWICK.    By  A.  C.  (Concluded.') 

LAST  HERMIT  OF  WARKWORTH.    By  M.  E.  Coleridge. 

RIDDLINGS  OF  CREATION.    By  S.  R.Crockett. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    By  J.  C.  Tarver. 

WITH  THE  BORDER  HOUNDS. 

ON  MODERN  PAINTING.    By  O.  Sickert. 

LONDON  LITERARY  LETTER.    By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A  POEM  BY  SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  NORTH.— I.  By  W.  W.  Gibson. 

&c.  &c. 

"  A  magazine  of  Art.  One  of  the  most  artistic  magazines  I  have  seen  for  some 
time  is  '  The  Northern  Counties  Magazine.'  I  have  seen  no  periodical  of  the  kind 
so  gratifying  to  the  artistic  eye  and  mind  since  the  old  and  almost  forgotten  days  of 
'  Once  a  Week,'  when  Millais  and  Leighton  and  Sandys  and  most  of  us  were 
young."— Clement  Scott  in  the  "  Free  Lance." 


London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  ANDREW  RE  ID  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 


Daily  inquiries  reach  us  as  to  the  dates  on  which  the  various  articles 
in  the  above  series  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review.  We  there- 
fore append  the  list : — 

I.  — 18  Aug.— The  Great  Western. 
II.  —  25  Aug. — The  London  and  North -Western. 

III.  —  1  Sept.— The  Midland. 

IV.  —  S  Sept.— The  Great  Northern. 
V.— 15  Sept.— The  Great  Eastern. 

VI.— 22  Sept.— The  North-Eastern. 

VII.— 29  Sept. — The  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast. 
VIII.—  6  Oct.— The  London  and  South- Western. 
IX.— 13  Oct. — The  South-Eastern  and  Chatham. 
X. — 20  Oct. — The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
XL— 27   Oct.— The  Great  Central. 


A  NEW  SERIES  on  Scotch  Railway  Development  will  begin  on 
10  November. 
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DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE, 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


JIEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually    14/6  8/3 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  o'd  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very- superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 


17/6  9/9 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 

BOYD'S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 
PUBLISHED    AT  SHANGHAI. 

'T^HIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 

and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz., 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
_  effectually  cuts    short  all    attacks  of 

CHLORODYNE  Eplle  >  H>itc     i  i  i 

aiii  Annnw.iv  >s  tne  on'y    palliative  in  Neuralgia, 

CHLORODYNE  ^ssg^^ Cancer-  T°°thache- 

"  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been  j 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne." — See 
Lancet,  1  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i|d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer  — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  -UNIVERSITY  OF  SYDNEY. 

PROFESSORSHIP  OF  GREEK. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  from  gentlemen  qualified 
to  fill  the  Chair  of  Greek.  Salary  j£qoo  per  annum.  Pension  of  /400  per 
annum  under  certain  conditions  after  twenty  years'  service.  ,6100  allowed  for 
passageexpemes  to  Sydney.  Duties  begin  June  t,  1901.  Further  particulars  may 
he  obtained  from  the  Agent-  General  for  New  South  Wales,  9  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.WV  to  whom  applications,  stating  applicant's  age  and  qualifications, 
and  accompanied  by  four  copies  of  testimonials  submitted,  should  be  sent  not  later 
than  30th  November,  1900. 

HENRY  COPKLAND, 
15th  October,  1900.  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 


F.  GREEN  &  CO. 


Head  Offices  : 


Managers  :  {  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 

2l2  /q 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  O/ 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  / 


2k% 


drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital         . .        . .        . .       . .  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital    ..        ..       ..        ..        ..    /(,  1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  £1,200,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,    AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 
GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

SOTHERAN'Sf PRICE-CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

MONTHL  Y  LIST  of  fresh  purchases  in  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 
No.  601,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  for  OCTOBER. 


Post  free  from 


HENRY  SOTIIERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 


PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO    THE   QUEEN,   187   Piccadilly,   W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.    All  the  New  and  Standard  1 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.    New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. —Threepence  Discount  in  the 
Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  of  nearly  all  New  Books. 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes.  Catalogues  gratis  and  postage 
free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return.  —  GILBERT  and  FIELD  (only 
address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C 

FOR  SELLING  YOUR  OLD  or  Buying  a  new  Gun, 
Cycle,  Horse,  or  anything  else  to  best  advantage,  there  is  no  means  better  than 
an  advertisement  in  The  Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart  Newspaper.  Transactions 
are  carried  through  Easily,  Quickly,  Privately,  Safely,  and  Cheaply.  The  cost  of 
advertising  is  only  id.  for  every  3  words.  Or  you  need  merely  answer  the  published 
advertisements,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds  in  every  issue.  The  paper  is  to 
be  bought  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  price  2d.,  or  specimen  copy  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  office  for  3d.  in  stamps.  The  journal  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  Literary  Matter  of  special  interest  and  utility  to  Amateurs. — Office  :  170  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BIRKENHEAD. 

FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 
APPOINTMENT    OF  LIBRARIAN. 

THE  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Birkenhead  invite  applications  for  the  appointment  of  Librarian  to  the 
Free  Public  Libraries,  Birkenhead.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  salary  offered  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  ,£200  per  annum.  Applicatiohs,  stating  age  and  previous  experience, 
together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials,  sealed  and  endorsed 
"  Librarian,"  must  be  sent  in  to  me  not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday,  the 
12th  of  November,  1900.  The  canvassing  of  Members  of  the  Library  Committee 
or  the  Town  Council  is  prohibited  and  will  be  considered  a  disqualification. 

By  Order,  ALFRED  GILL, 

Town  Hall,  Birkenhead,  19th  October,  1900.  Town  Clerk. 
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Aquaria,  Book  of.    A  Practical   Guide   to   the  Construction, 

Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Freshwater  and  Marine  Aquaria  ;  containing 
Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs,  Insects,  &c,  How 
and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  Health.  By  Rev. 
Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.and  Reginald  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A.  Illus- 
rated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  <;s.  6d.,by  post,  5s.  lod. 

Autograph  Collecting.    A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and 

Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Specimens,  &c,  &c,  to  which  are 
added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an  extensive  Valua- 
tion Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T.  Scott,  M.U., 
L.R.C.P.,  &c.    In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

British  Dragonflies.     Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our 

Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.  By  W.  J. 
Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species  ex- 
quisitely printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  IHacU-and-Whitc  Engravings.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  32s. 

Canary  Book.    The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  all 

Varieties  of  Canaries  and  Canary  Mules,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with 
this  Fancy.  By  Robert  L.  Wallace.  Third  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d.  ;  with  Coloured  Plates,  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the,  in 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with 
their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  10s.  6d.  net,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

Cookery,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical.    A  complete 

Dictionary  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited 
by  Theo.  Francis  Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Con- 
fectioners. Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by 
Harold  Furness,  Geo.  Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others. 
In  2  vols,  demy  4to.  half  morocco,  cushion  edges,  price  £3  3s.  ;  carriage  free, 
£3  5S. 

Dogs,  Breaking  and  Training.  Being  Concise  Directions  for 

the  proper  education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second 
Edition.  By  "  Pathfinder."  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.    Containing  a  Dictionary  of 

all  the  Greatest  Engraver,  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition, 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

Ferns,  The  Book  of  Choice :  for  the  Garden,  Conservatory, 

and  Stove.  Describing  the  best  and  most  striking  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  and 
giving  explicit  directions  for  their  Cultivation,  the  formation  of  Rockeries,  the 
arrangement  of  Ferneries,  &c.  By  George  Schneider.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  In  3  vols,  large  post  4to.  Cloth  gilt, 
price  ^3  3s.  net,  by  post  .£3  5s. 

Horse-Keeper,  The  Practical.    By  George  Fleming,  C.B., 

LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British  Army, 
and  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Iabrary  Manual.  The.    A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a  Library, 

and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Painters  and  Their  Works.    A  Work  of  the  Greatest  Value 

to  Collectors  and  such  as  are  interested  in  the  Art,  as  it  gives,  besides 
Biographical  Sketches  of  all  the  Artists  of  Repute  (not  now  living)  from  the 
13th  Century  to  the  present  date,  the  Market  Value  of  the  Principal  Works 
painted  by  them,  with  full  descriptions  of  same.  In  3  vols,  cloth  gilt,  price 
37s.  6d.  net,  by  post  38s.  3d. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive.   A  Practical 

Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classification.  Especially  designed 
for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.    In  2  vols,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d. 

Rabbit,  Book  of  the.    A  Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and 

Rearing  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations,  Uses, 
Points,  Selection,  Mating,  Management,  &c,  &c.  SECOND  EDITION. 
Edited  by  Kempster  W.  Knight.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plates. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  ics.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  nd. 

Sporting  Books,  Illustrated.     A  Descriptive  Survey  of  a 

Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting  and  Racy  Character, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field.  The  whole  valued 
by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Author  of  "  Library 
Manual,"  11  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net, 
by  post  7s.  iod. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for  Collectors,  with 
some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By  D.  Hastings  Irwin. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
12s.  6d.  net,  by  post  12s.  iod. 

Whist,  Scientific :    Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.     Wherein  all 

Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  arc  eliminated,  the  Reader  being  taken  step  by 
step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations  upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based. 
By  C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d. 

Wildfowling,  Practical :  a  Book  on  Wildfowl  and  Wildfowl 

Shooting.  liy  Hv!  Siiaki'.  The  result  of  25  years'  experience  Wildfowl 
Shooting  under  alt  sorts  and  conditions  of  locality  as  well  as  circumstances. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
las.  iod. 

Wild  Sports  in  Ireland.    Being  Picturesque  and  Entertaining 

I  >eKcriotions  of  several  visits  paid  to  Ireland,  with  Practical  Hints  likely  to  be 
•fMBviae  to  the  Angler,  Wilclfowler,  and  Yachtsman.  By  John  Hickicrdykk, 
Author  of  "The  Hook  of  the  All-Komid  Angler,"  Src.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
HOT  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  41I. 
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DRANES  USEFUL  LIBRARY 

Price  Half -a- Crown  each. 

POULTRY  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Choice  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Management  of  all  descriptions  of  Fowls,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Fowls, 
Ducks,  and  Geese,  for  Profit  and  Exhibition,  with  accurate  and  beautifully 
coloured  plates,  illustrating  all  the  different  varieties.  By  Hugh  Piper 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant. 

THE  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANUAL ;  or,  The  Honey-Bee, 

its  Management  and  Preservation,  with  a  description  of  the  best  approved 
Hives,  and  other  appliances  of  the  Apiary.  By  Henry  Taylor  Revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  to  the  present  time  by  Alfred  Watts.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  150  wood  engravings.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
"  We  consider  this  edition  of  Taylor,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Watts,  as  good 
a  manual  for  the  bee-keeper  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  language." 

Journal  0/  Horticulture. 
"  A  classic  work  among  apiarian  literature.    A  thoroughly  trustworthy  guide." 

Land  and  Water. 

THE  NEW  PRACTICAL  WINDOW  GARDENER,  being 

Practical  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants  in 
Windows  and  Glazed  Cases  and  the  Arrangement  of  Plants  and  Flowers  for  the 
Embellishment  of  the  House.  By  John  R.  Mollison,  illustrated  with  numerous 
wood  engravings.    Crown  8vo.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 

THE  TELESCOPE,  combining  a   Special    Notice  of 

Objects  coming  within  the  range  of  a  Small  Telescope,  with  a  Detail  of  the 
most  interesting  Discoveries  which  have  been  made  with  the  assistance  of 
powerful  Telescopes  concerning  the  Phenomena  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ward.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant. 


DRANE  S  UNIVERSAL  MANUALS 

Frico  One  Shilling  each. 

FRENCH  MADE  EASY  FOR  SELF-LEARNERS.  By 

C.  E.  Hartley.  Comprising  the  most  Essential  Parts  of  the  Grammar,  a  Full 
Explanation  of  the  Correct  Pronunciation,  Lessons  in  Conversation,  and  a  List 
of  over  5,000  French  Words  and  Phrases  in  Common  Use. 

COTTAGE   AND    DAIRY   FARMING;  or,  How  to 

Cultivate  from  Two  to  Twenty  Acres,  including  the  Management  of  Ccws, 
Pigs,  and  Poultry,  and  the  Making  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  By  Martin  Doyle 
and  J.  Darton. 

THE    NEWSPAPER    DICTIONARY,   Classical  and 

Foreign  Quotations,  Proverbs,  Words,  Expressions,  and  Phrases  of  frequent 
occurrence,  Translated  and  Explained.    By  Charles  Hartley. 

CARVING   MADE   EASY;    or,  Practical  Instructions 

whereby  a  Complete  and  Skilful  Knowledge  of  the  Useful  Art  of  Carving  may 
be  attained.    By  A.  Merrythought. 

THE    GARDENER'S    RECEIPT    BOOK,  containing 

Methods  for  Destroying  all  Kinds  of  Vermin  and  Insects  injurious  to  the 
Garden,  with  Preventives  and  Cures  for  the  different  Diseases  of  Plants,  and 
Directions  for  the  Preservation  of  Trees,  Fruit,  Flowers,  &c,  &c.  By  William 
Jones.    Eighth  Edition. 

CUTHILL  (JAMES)— THE  GARDENER'S  MANUAL 

of  the  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  the 
Vine. 

MARKET  GARDENING  :  Giving  in  detail  the  various 

Methods  adopted  by  Gardeners  in  growing  the  Strawberry,  Rhubarb,  Filberts, 
Early  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Sea  Kale,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Beans, 
Peas,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Water  Cress,  &c.    By  James  Cut-hill,  F.R.H.S. 

MY   CANARY   BOOK.     Contains   Chapters   on  the 

Choice  of  a  Bird,  Varieties,  Cages,  Food  and  Management,  Diseases,  Breed- 
ing, Mules,  Sec,  and  Short  Articles  on  the  Management  of  the  Siskin,  Gold- 
finch, Citril  Finch,  Serin  Finch,  and  Linnet.    By  James  S.  Gould. 

EVERYONE  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR ;  or,  The  Household 

Medical  Guide.    By  Du.  Ambrose.    254  pages.    60th  Thousand. 

POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  :  Their  Varieties,  Manage- 

ment,  Breeding,  and  Diseases.  By  Hugh  Piter.  A  New  and  Thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.    By  James  S.  Gould,  Author  of  "  My  Canary  Book." 

EVERYONE'S  HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  BREEDING- 

BIRDS.  By  W.  Pekcivai.  Westell.  Containing  a  complete  description  of 
all  Birds  known  to  Breed  in  the  British  Isles,  their  Habits,  Nests,  Eggs,  &c. 


AO  the  above  books  can  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller,  or  will  be 
sen/  direct  from  the  Publisher  on  receipt  of  published  price. 


HENRY   |.   DRANK,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  K.C. 
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QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONB    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Pounded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charier,  1885. 


UNENDOWED. 


SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron— ITER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons-t\.R.Y{.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President  —THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer    ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
'Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF    THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W. :  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 

ROYAL     FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  £3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWEK  STREET,  "W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500 — 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.    Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 


THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 
S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 

ST,   MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDINGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Co7itributions, 

and 

NOW    IN    GREAT    NEED    OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  £22,000, 
whiie  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contrib'itions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12, 000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income   rdinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 

Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  r  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital. 

SEAMEN'S   HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

"DREADNOUGHT"  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 

Branch  Hospital:  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS,  E. 
<5o  beds). 

Dispensaries  :  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  IVhole  Maritime  H^orlil. 
Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
Ibis  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


N 


JORTH     LONDON     HOSPITAL  FOR 

SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
I  and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 
£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

I    Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

WESTMINSTER   HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary, 
S.W.— Instituted  1719.    The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than    ..       ..       ..       ..        ..       ..  £14,000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  arc  estimated  at  ..       ..  6,000 

Leaving  £8,ooo 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
*re  urg-r,t!y  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS, 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

Every  night  at  8.     Last  two  weeks.     Robert  Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood.        is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT   SOCIETY.     QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Robert  Newman's  Queen  s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 


QUEEN'S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEYALIER  RECITALS. 

MR.    ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 
MADAME    LILIAN    ELDEE,    MR.    A.    H.  WEST. 
Daily  at  3.    Thuisdays  and  Saturdays  at  3  and  8.30. 
Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  as.  6d.,  is.,  at  Robert  Newman's  Box  Office. 


THE  .  . 
INDIAN 
ARMY. 


Important. 


The  Publisher  of  the  "Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  :'  begs  to  announce 
that,  beginning  on  January  5,  1901, 
Coloured  Military  Types  of  the 
Indian  Army  will  be  issued  Monthly 
as  Supplements  to  that  Paper.  Full 
particulars,  prices,  and  list  of 
Plates  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

"Army  and  Navy  Gazette  "  Offices, 
3  York  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


P    &  O    C-C^^---~S  INDIA'  CHINA.  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 


SERVICES. 


Pp  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  UG  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


PO    f\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  CC  \J  .    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   I    8    2    ...       ~.      I  10  4 

Half  Year  ...  o  14    I    o  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...      071    ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  he  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed  itnmediately. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  folio-wing  places  abroad: — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

„   Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

„   Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome   Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

Homburo  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo  American  Bookselling  Dep8t. 

New  York  The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada   The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEARLY  READY. 

TURNER  AND   RUSKIN : 

An  Exposition  of  the  Work  of  Turner,  with  Descriptive 
and  Critical  Passages  from  the  Writings  of 
John  Ruskin. 

Edited  and  Arranged,  with  a  Biographical  Note  on 
J.  M.  W.  TURNER, 

By  FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 

Illustrated  with  90  Plates  in  Photogravure,  reproduced  from  the  Original  Pictures 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  many  other  well-known 
Collectors  of  Turner. 

The  Plates  are  of  the  finest  technical  excellence,  the  area  covered  by  the  subject  on 

each  plate  being  9  in.  by  6  in. 
The  size  of  the  book  is  imperial  4to.  is  in.  by  11  in.    The  issue  for  GREAT 

BRITAIN  is  limited  to  : 
A  SPECIAL  EDITION  of  150  Copies,  on  Arnold's  Hand-made  Paper,  in  Two 
Volumes,  containing  Two  Sets  of  Plates,  one  on  India  Paper  and  another 
Set  on  ordinary  paper,  £15  15s.  net. 
Also  an  EDITION  of  750  Copies,  in  Two  Volumes,  with  one  Set  of  the  Plates, 
£7  7S.  net. 


THE   STORY  OP   MY  LIFE 

(1870-1000). 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

Recollections  of  Places,   People,  and    Conversations,  extracted 
chiefly  from  Letters  and  Journals. 

These  Three  Concluding  Volumes  (IV. -VI.)  are  a  sequel  to  tho-e  issued  in  1S96. 
The  Illustrations  consist  of  12  Portraits  in  Photogravure  and  over  250  Woodcuts. 

Cloth;  31s.  6d.  [7ust  out. 


THE  ATHENIAN  DRAMA. 

Translations  in  Verse  of  THE  GREEK  DRAMATIC  POETS, 
with  Commentaries  and  Notes. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  G.  C.  WARR,  M.  A. 

Kach  volume  will  be  illustrated  from  Ancient  Sculptures  and  Painting.    Crown  Svo* 
cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  per  vol.  net. 

Vol.  I.  #!SCHYLUS:  The  Orestean  Trilogy. 

By  Professor  WARR. 
With  an  Introduction  on  "THE  RISE  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY." 

[Ea?~ly  in  November. 


THOUGHTS 


FROM 


RUSKIN. 


Selected  and  arranged  by  Professor  A ttwell.  With  a  Short  Biography  and 
Portrait.  Crown  i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  net 
("  Pensees  Series.")  [Just  out. 

ROSES    OF    PAESTUM:    Essays  on 

Mediaeval  Italy.    By  Edward  McCurdy.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

[yust  out. 

THE     STORY     OF    THE  BIRDS: 

an  Introduction  to  the  Studv  of  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
Frontispiece  in  Colour  by  Charles  Whymper.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

[Just  out. 

THE    CHILD'S    PICTURE  GRAM- 

MAR.  With  Text,  11  Coloured  Pages,  Cover,  and  27  other  Illustrations.  By 
S.  Rosamond  Praeger.    Crown  oblong,  Picture  Cover,  3s.  6d.        [yust  ant. 

BARBARAS     SONG    BOOK:  Eight 

Songs  set  to  Music.  By  Cf.cii.e  Hartog.  With  17  Coloured  Pictures  and 
Cover  by  John  Hassall.  Words  by  Ellis  Walton.  Crown  oblong,  Picture 
Cover,  6s.  [yust  out. 

OLD   ENGLISH    GAMES.     For  Song 

and  Dance.  Collected  by  Alice  B.  Gomme.  With  24  Coloured  Illustrations 
and  Cover  by  Edith  Harwood.    Crown  oblong,  Picture  Cover,  6s. 

[November  1. 

NEW  FICTION. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  per  volume. 

A   BOER   OF   TO-DAY.     By  George 

Cossins.  [Just  out. 

The  story  i^  that  of  a  young  l>oer  educated  in  Britain,  but  devoted  to  his  country, 
In  whose  service  he  falls. 

A    TRAGEDY    OF    ERRORS.  By 

Oekaldink  Hodgson.  [Just  out. 

PHILIPPA :  a  Romance.    By  J.  B.  Patton. 

{November  i. 

JUDITH  :  ■  a  Tale  of  the-  Welsh  Mining 

Valleys.    By  Joseph  Keating.  [November  i. 

ANNALS  OF  A  DOSS-HOUSE.  By 

SYDNEY  HalUVAX.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  [November \. 

London:  GEO  ROE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road. 


J.  NISBET  &  CO.  S  NEW  BOOKS. 

STUDIES  BY  THE  WAY.    By  the  Rt.  Hon. 

Sir  Edward  Fry,  F.R.S..  &c.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
11  This  is  a  volume  of  unusual  interest  and  value."  Globe. 

"  There  is  not  one  of  these  lucid  and  yet  profound  essays  that  will  not  repay  any- 
cultured  reader's  perusal.  "Scotsman. 

Noiv  Ready  at  all  Booksellers' '. 
PERCY  WHITE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  JEALOUS  WOMAN. 

By  the  Author  of"  The  West  End,"  &c.    Extra  crown  8vo  6s. 
"  Mr.  White  has  caught  delightfully  and  painfully  the  spirit  of  courteous  comedy 
in  which  modern  tragedy  is  played." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK.    By  W. 

E.  Norris.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Mr.  Norris  has  given  us  a  very  clever,  highly-finished  studv." 

Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 

"  Brightly  written,  natural  and  interesting." — Truth. 

"  An  excellent  story,  very  brightly  and  cleverly  told." — Scotsman. 

A  GREAT  TEMPERANCE  NOVEL. 

WAGES.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     Extra  crown 

8vo.  6s. 

"  A  story  at  once  brave,  craphic,  and  tenderly  pitiful.  It  will  warn  many  who 
will  take  the  warning  in  time,  and  in  some  homes  it  will  be  worth  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold." — Methodist  Times. 

NON  SEQUITUR.    By  Miss  M.   E.  Cole- 

ridge,  Author  ol  "The  King  with  Two  Faces,"  &c.  Daintily  bound,  extra 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  It  is  hard  in  truth  to  render  the  due  meed  of  praise  to  the  delicate  grace  of 
phrasing,  the  large  suggestiveness,  and  the  happy  choice  of  illustrative  fact  or 
quotation,  which  make  the  reading  of  these  sketches  a  joy." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FROISSART   IN   BRITAIN.     By  Henrv 

Newbolt.    With  Twenty-four  Full-page  Illustrations  taken  from  Originals  in 

the  British  Museum.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"A  wholly  deliehtful  volume  for  boys  of  all  ages."— Daily  Telegraph. 
"A  very  beautiful  hook,  and  ought  to  be  a  pure  joy  to  every  boy  who  loves  good 
stories  well  told  " — Methodist  Times. 

ON  WAR'S  RED  TIDE.     A  Story  of  the 

Boer  War.    By  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.    Illustrated,  extra  crown  8vo.  5s. 
"A  capital  boys'  tale  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  in  which  some  of  the  principal 
struggles  of  the  campaign  are  vividly  described." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

MEMORIES  AND  IMPRESSIONS.    By  the 

Right  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodricu,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo. 
t6s. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  its  kind  given  to  the  world  in  recent 

years." — Yorkshire  Post. 


STANDARD  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Demy  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

JOHN  RUSKIN,  Social  Reformer.   By  J.  A.  Hobson. 

[Second  Edition. 

cl  A  very  thoughtful  and  interesting  treatise."  — Spectator.       *  <  % 

"  A  thoroughly  sound  and  interesting  piece  of  work." — Yorkshire  Post.  ~'m' 

THE  GREAT  LORD  BURGHLEY.    By  Martin  A.  S. 

Hume. 

"  In  Major  Hume's  volume  we  have  at  last  an  adequate  biography  of  Lord 
Burghley."  —  Spectator. 

DANTON.    By  Hilaire  Belloc,  B.A. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  7/iake  no  exxeption.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  surprised  the  world  by  making 
more  changes  in  his  Cabinet  than  anyone  anticipated. 
The  translation  of  Lord  Lansdowne  to  the  Foreign 
Office  involved  the  appointment  of  a  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  the  Prime  Minister's  choice  has 
fallen  upon  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  who  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1880  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
five.  Mr.  Brodrick  is  therefore  just  entering  upon 
middle  life,  and  he  has  achieved  the  rare  distinction  of 
never  having  made  a  mistake  either  as  Under  Secretary 
for  War  or  as  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
will  return  to  an  office  with  the  business  and  personnel  of 
which  he  is  well  acquainted,  and  he  will  bring  to  a  task 
that  might  daunt  an  older  man  proved  parliamentary 
courage,  a  clear  head,  and  energy  that  has  not  yet 
been  chilled  by  failure.  Mr.  Brodrick  has  been  given 
by  his  chief  such  an  opportunity  as  has  been  seldom 
offered  to  a  young  statesman,  and  for  our  part  we 
believe  that  he  will  justify  his  appointment.  Much  will 
be  expected  of  him,  but  unless  we  have  misread  his 
character  he  will  not  disappoint  his  friends. 

Truly  this  is  the  age  of  young  men.  Lord  Selborne, 
who  succeeds  Mr.  Goschen  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, is  like  Mr.  Brodrick,  only  in  his  ninth  lustre, 
and  he  has  acquitted  himself  well  as  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  Common-sense,  industry,  and  modesty 
are  the  prominent  qualities  of  the  new  First  Lord,  and 
for  a  good  administrator  they  are  more  essential  than 
the  power  of  platform  rhetoric.  We  cannot  affect 
regret  at  the  retirement  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley 
from  the  Home  Office,  where  he  has  been  neither  a 
success  nor  a  failure,  though  he  managed  to  produce  a 
general  impression  of  weakness.  We  think  that  the 
Home  Secretary  ought  for  obvious  reasons  to  be  an 
eminent  lawyer  ;  but  if  we  are  not  to  have  a  lawyer, 
Mr.  Ritchie's  business  training  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead,  and  he  ought  to  do  well  :  at  any  rate  his  want  of 
subtlety  will  keep  him  clear  of  the  scrapes  into  which 
more  brilliant  men  in  that  post  have  fallen.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Wyndham  were  to  succeed  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour,  whose  health  is  very  weak,  as  Irish 
Secretary.    We  are  still  waiting  for  the  news  that  Mr. 


Chaplin  has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  tribute  of  alle- 
giance to  Lord  Salisbury  that  comes  trickling  in  from  the 
islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  a  fortnight  after  people 
have  ceased  to  think  about  the  General  Election.  The 
Orkney  victory  added  to  those  in  Sutherland  and  the 
Wick  Burghs  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Crofter 
agitators  have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting  by 
their  Keltic  constituents,  and  that  the  north  of  Scotland 
need  by  no  means  be  despaired  of.  It  is  probable  that 
both  Inverness  and  Ross-shire  might  have  been  won  by 
the  Unionists,  if  things  had  been  managed  differently 
by  the  local  organisations. 

On  Monday  night  at  the  dinner  given  to  the  City 
Imperial  Volunteers,  Lord  Wolseley  read  a  message 
from  the  Queen  to  the  Volunteers  in  which  occurred  the 
passage  :  "I  also  myself  have  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
a  dear  and  most  gallant  grandson  who  like  so  many 
others  has  served  and  died  for  his  Queen  and  country." 
Lord  Wolseley  added  :  "  The  reference  is  to  Prince 
Christian  Victor,  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifles,  who  died 
this  afternoon  in  Pretoria."  The  Prince  had  succumbed 
to  an  attack  of  malarial  and  enteric  fever.  The  news 
of  his  death  had  come  on  the  day  when  people  were 
rejoicing  over  the  return  of  those  who  had  been  exposed 
with  him  to  the  same  dangers.  His  death  is  the  third 
in  the  sad  series  of  deaths  in  warfare  in  South  Africa 
of  young  Princes  closely  associated  with  the  Queen 
either  by  family  ties  or  by  a  personal  friendship  :  first, 
the  Prince  Imperial,  in  the  Zulu  campaign  of  1879; 
second,  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  who  died  during 
the  Ashanti  campaign  in  1895,  where  Prince  Christian 
also  served  ;  and  now  Prince  Christian  himself  in  the 
campaign  in  South  Africa.  The  Prince  was  a  soldier 
who  took  his  profession  seriously.  He  had  seen  active 
service  on  six  occasions  since  his  entrance  into  the 
army  in  1888.  It  is  no  undistinguished  career  when  a 
young  officer  of  thirty-five  has  in  his  record  the  Soudan 
expedition  and  the  South  African  campaign. 

The  C.I.V.'s  march  will  have  done  at  any  rate  this 
much  good;  it  will  have  given  the  Volunteers  some 
experience  of  a  melee  and  thus  rounded  off  their 
military  education,  since  in  South  Africa  their  fighting 
was  mainly  at  long  ranges  and  in  extended  order.  There 
is  no  exaggeration  in  describing  as  a  melee  a  reception 
which  resulted  in  a  casualty  list  exceeding  the  total  of 
casualties  during  their  whole  time  in  South  Africa 
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among  the  troops  who  were  being  received.  Certainly 
it  Was  no  fault  of  the  men  themselves  that  the  intended 
procession  or  march  was  turned  into  a  struggle  of  a 
most  undignified  character.  Anything  less  imposing  as 
a  pageant  than  Monday's  function  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  That  might  have  been  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten in  the  more  remarkable  pageant  of  the  extra- 
ordinary crowd,  had  that  crowd's  conduct  been  such  as 
to  suggest  a  spontaneous  but  decorous  appreciation  of 
their  fellow-townsmen's  prowess.  But  the  indecent 
behaviour  of  the  people  in  the  Strand  and  elsewhere 
from  the  moment  the  procession  had  passed  till  far  into 
the  night  dispelled  any  such  pleasant  illusion.  They  had 
simply  jumped  at  the  Volunteers'  return  as  an  occasion 
for  a  day  of  rowdyism.  There  are  some  who  say  such 
exhibitions  stimulate  the  Imperial  feeling.  For  the 
Empire's  sake  we  hope  they  do  not. 

Lord  Kimberley  is  a  statesman  of  the  old  school,  for 
whom  we  have  a  great  respect,  and  even  liking. 
Manners  are  something  in  this  world,  after  all,  and 
there  is  a  courtesy  and  restraint  about  Lord  Kimberley 
which  are  much  to  our  taste.  We  cannot,  for  instance, 
but  agree  with  Lord  Kimberley  when  he  said  that  "  he 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  but  there  need 
not  be  so  much  shouting  over  it.  There  had  been  too 
much  shouting.  At  present  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  shout  or  to  remain  quiet  until  the  shouting  was 
over."  One  very  important  admission  Lord  Kimberley 
made  at  Wymondham  on  Wednesday  :  he  confessed 
that  "  however  wise  the  Manchester  school  might  have 
been  on  economic  questions,  their  policy  in  reference 
to  colonial  and  foreign  affairs  was  not  very  sound." 
What  would  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  say 
to  this  ?  In  his  old-fashioned  way  Lord  Kimberley 
will  have  none  of  the  term  "  Imperialist,"  of  which  he 
frankly  says  he  is  "  sick." 

The  South  African  situation  still  seems  no  nearer  a 
peaceful  solution,  and  the  events  of  the  last  week  show 
us  only  too  clearly  what  mischief  a  comparatively  small 
body  of  mobile  irreconcilables  can  accomplish.  The  pro- 
cess of  hunting  them  down  is  necessarily  tardy.  Perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  intelligence  is  that  there  is  "an 
increasing  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  possess- 
ing property"  to  help  us  in  bringing  the  struggle  to  an 
end.  One  new  feature  is  that  the  Boers  seem  to  be 
overcoming  their  repugnance  to  assume  the  offensive, 
as  the  affairs  at  Jacobsdal — which  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  twenty-seven  Cape  Highlanders — Palmietspruit,  and 
Ventersburg  testify.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  place  who 
admitted  the  Boers  have  been  destroyed.  News  comes 
once  more  of  General  Rundle's  doings.  He  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harrismith,  having  marched  there 
from  Vrede  via  Reitz  and  Bethlehem.  He  has  been 
engaged  daily  with  small  parties  of  Boers  of  varying 
strength  but  disposed  of  them  the  more  easily  because 
they  had  no  artillery.  General  Paget  effected  on 
23  October  the  record  capture  of  stock  when  he  seized 
a  convoy  and  25,000  head  of  cattle. 

We  are  told  too  of  successes  that  have  been  gained 
against  the  "  ubiquitous  "  De  Wet,  and  that  his  forces 
have  been  scattered.  But  we  note  that  all  so-called 
successes  against  this  commander  lack  at  least  one  test 
of  success— his  capture  or  the  rendering  of  it  impossible 
for  him  to  work  further  evil.  Twice  during  the  week 
he  is  said  to  have  been  defeated.  On  the  25th  he  was 
attacked  by  General  Barton  at  Frederickstad.  The 
fighting  was  at  close  quarters,  and  our  men  got  home 
with  the  bayonet.  The  Boers  as  usual  were  "scattered 
in  all  directions."  But  our  losses  were  comparatively 
heavy.  Two  days  later  General  Charles  Knox  is  also 
reported  to  have  fought  a  successful  engagement 
against  him.  It  appears  that  De  Wet  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  Vaal  was  fallen  upon  by  our  troops.  He  then 
attempted  to  escape  by  the  south-east,  but  was  headed 
in  that  direction  by  Colonel  Le  Gallais.  In  the  result 
he  is  stated  to  have  lost  heavily,  and  he  left  two  guns 
and  three  wagons  in  General  Knox's  hands.  He 
managed  again  however  to  escape,  being  assisted  this 
time  by  darkness  and  a  heavy  storm.  Small  bodies  of 
troops  continue  to  leave  for  home,  a  section  of  the 
Australians  this  week  following  the  Canadians  and  the 


C.I.V.'s.    Lord  Roberts'  departure  unhappily  'eeefns 
likely  to  be  delayed  by  the  illness  of  his  daughter. 

Lord  Wolseley  made  a  speech  at  the  Cutlers'  Feast 
at  Sheffield  on  Thursday,  the  most  important  passage 
of  which  reads  like  a  defence  of  the  military  advisers  of 
the  War  Office  in  the  form  of  a  charge  against  not  this 
Government  particularly  but  all  Governments  that  from 
time  to  time  are  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  enforced 
his  point  by  reference  to  France,  Germany,  and  all  other 
great  nations  of  the  world,  where  whatever  might 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  General  Officer,  who  was 
mostly  the  Sovereign,  to  make  the  army  efficient 
was  regarded  as  a  consideration  that  came  before 
all  others.  In  England  on  the  other  hand,  he  said,  con- 
ditions constantly  arose  when  a  man  like  himself  might 
feel  it  necessary  to  declare  that  the  Army  was  not 
strong  enough  or  that  its  guns  were  old,  or  that  our 
fortifications  were  defended  by  obsolete  artillery  and  so 
on.  He  was  listened  to  and  the  answer  was  that  these 
things  are  very  desirable,  but  we  have  not  the  money  to 
provide  them  :  therefore  we  did  not  get  them.  Lord 
Wolseley  would  interpose  the  nation's  opinion  in  this 
state  of  things  to  decide  between  the  Government  and 
the  experts.  He  believed  in  the  competency  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  country  to  decide  between  the 
specialist  and  the  Treasury  which  refused  to  pay.  We 
have  no  remark  to  make  here  on  his  plan  except  that  it 
seems  as  little  like  as  anything  could  be  to  the  foreign 
military  methods  he  admires. 

The  Concessions  Commission  inquiring  into  the  uses 
which  the  various  concessionnaires  from  the  late  Trans- 
vaal Government  made  of  their  monopolies  has  had 
before  it  the  representative  of  the  Dynamite  Actien- 
Gesellschaft.  When  the  Netherlands  Railway  Com- 
pany was  inquired  into  we  had  to  point  out  that  the 
proof  of  their  misdoings  and  of  their  active  share  in 
hostilities  was  contained  in  undisputed  letters  taken  at 
Pretoria.  This  is  true  of  the  evidence  produced  against 
the  Dynamite  Company.  It  shows  that  large  pay-  » 
ments  were  made  of  secret  service  money  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  dynamite  monopoly.  The  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Explosives  was  in  the  company's 
pay.  Amongst  others  Dr.  Leyds  accepted  from  it  shares 
in  the  Gold  Farms  Syndicate  yielding  from  ^7,000  to 
,£9,000  per  annum,  when  the  company  were  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  time  in  which  they 
were  allowed  to  build  their  factory.  Then,  after  it  was 
finished,  he  had  a  share  in  the  Dynamite  Agency 
valued  at  ^3,000  for  his  services.  The  accountant's 
report  showed  that  20,000  soft-nosed  expanding  bullets 
exported  by  Nobel  in  September  1899  were  sold  by 
the  Dynamite  Agency  to  the  late  government  in  May 
last.  The  Commission  has  completed  its  inquiries  in 
South  Africa  and  will  sit  to  take  evidence  in  London  in 
December. 

It  has  been  claimed  as  a  masterly  trait  of  the  Anglo- 
German  Agreement  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for 
any  Power  to  dissent  without  avowing  designs  which 
all  have  disavowed.  The  point  of  view  of  the  respective 
Chancelleries  must  be  judged  from  the  tone,  accord- 
ingly, rather  than  from  the  actual  wording  of  their 
replies.  That  of  the  United  States  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  cordial  ;  as  the  Power  which  first  invited  an 
expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  open  door,  it 
could  not  but  express  "full  sympathy"  with  the 
principle  stated  in  another  form.  France  says  that 
"  the  views  expressed  in  the  agreement  represent  those 
held  and  expressed  in  her  reply  to  the  United  States' 
note,  while  the  integrity  of  China  has  been  from  the 
outset  a  point  upon  which  France  has  expressed  her 
opinion  in  very  clear  language."  Neither  has  Japan 
naturally  had  any  difficulty  in  expressing  her  adhesion, 
as  is  in  terms. 

The  Russian  Government  has  committed  itself 
to  unqualified  declarations  against  annexation  ;  but  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  bearing  of  its  officials  in 
North  China  and  the  unofficial  utterances  of  its  press  are 
hardly  consistent  with  the  declarations  of  the  Tsar.  The 
point  upon  which  most  stress  continues  to  be  laid  in 
Germany  is,  curiously,  the  Yangtze  Valley,  as  though 
England  were  likely  to  depart  from  her  traditional 
policy  of  keeping  open  the  door  to  all  in  a  part  of  the 
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world  where  the  maxim  has  been  insisted  on  with 
peculiar  stress.    How  precisely  we  stand  in  regard  to 

•  the  Yangtze  region,  no  one  seems  to  be  very  clear  ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if  the  declarations  in 
favour  of  integrity  come  to  naught,  and  "spheres  of 
influence"  regain  the  field,  the  chance  of  England 
trying  to  impose  differential  duties  on  the  Yangtze 
trade,  as  it  has  been  suggested  she  might  otherwise 
have  done,  is  the  most  chimerical  that  could  possibly 
have  been  conceived. 

Sir  Robert  Hart's  article  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  " 
will  rank  with  Dr.  Morrison's  descriptive  letters  as 
material  for  history.  There  are  differences,  naturally, 
in  the  point  of  view  ;  and  Sir  Robert's  implication  that 
the  capture  of  the  Taku  Forts  imperilled  the  Legations 
is  being  seized  on  by  some  who  contend  that  "there 
need  have  been  none  of  the  present  trouble  ;  that 
with  proper  tact  and  forethought  the  Legations  might 
have  been  brought  in  perfect  safety  to  Tien-tsin  by 
their  small  guard,  early  in  June."  We  have  already 
expressed  our  own  view  that  possession  of  the  forts 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  isolation  both  of  Peking 
and  Tien-tsin.  As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
soldiery,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Japanese  Secretary 
of  Legation  was  killed  by  Tung  Fuh-siang's  men  on 
the  nth  June,  whereas  the  Taku  Forts  were  not  taken 
till  the  17th  ;  and  as  to  that  of  the  Boxers  we  may 
refer  to  Dr.  Morrison's  description  of  the  burning  of 
cathedrals  and  mission  buildings  and  the  massacres  of 
native  Christians  in  Peking  on  the  12th. 

The  tremendous  strain  of  the  Peking  siege  has  been 
telling  its  tale  on  the  truly  heroic  defenders  of  the 
Legations.  It  is  always  so  ;  men,  and  certainly  not  less 
women,  will  bear  up  and  perform  prodigies  while  the  need 
to  perform  prodigies  exists,  but  it  is  just  when  the  actual 
strain  is  removed,  when  the  tension  is  relaxed,  that 
men's  nerves  do  not  recover  but  collapse.  The  staff 
of  the  British  Legation  stood  the  stress  of  siege 
marvellously,  but  early  in  September  most  of  them 
were  on  the  sick  list.  Typhoid,  malarial  fever,  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain  made  their  appearance,  and 
some  of  the  cases  are  critical.  It  is  very  striking,  this 
synchronism  of  the  collapse  of  the  different  members 
of  the  staff  with  the  end  of  the  long  strain  of  the  siege 
lasting  from  4.30  p.m.  on  20  June  to  6  p.m.  on  14  August, 

•  in  some  cases  almost  to  the  hour.  Happily  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald's  health  kept  up  after  the  siege  as  through 
it.  His  buoyant  temperament  was  a  very  real  factor 
in  the  defence. 

So  little  is  there  to  choose  between  the  electoral 
methods  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  that  we  see  no 
occasion  to  waste  indignation  over  Boss  Croker's  incite- 
ment to  riot,  at  least  in  any  zeal  over  purity  of  election. 
What  Mr.  Croker  says  is  :  the  Republicans  will  fight 
fraudulently  ;  our  men  must  stand  at  the  polling  places 
and  count  our  known  supporters  ;  if  the  returns  do  not 
tally  with  our  count,  we  shall  know  those  rascals  of 
returning  officers  have  tampered  with  the  votes.  We 
should  do  this  ourselves  if  it  were  our  turn.  However, 
Republicans  tolerate  fraud  mere  readily  than  violence, 
and  Mr.  Croker  is  condemned  first  because  of  the  objec- 
tion against  riots  per  se  ;  secondly,  because  they  would 
be  of  no  use  since  the  Republicans  are  bound  to  have  a 
majority  in  New  York  State  of  some  one  hundred 
thousand.  It  might  also  be  said  that  the  Republicans 
have  no  need  to  use  fraud  ;  but  election  forecasts  are 
extremely  doubtful,  and  therefore  either  party  may  do 
either  of  the  things  which  they  are  charged  with  intend- 
ing to  do.  If  Mr.  Croker  uses  intimidation  in  the 
districts  where  he  is  weak,  no  doubt  the  Republican 
officials  will  cheat  the  Democrats  where  the  latter  are 
strong  ;  and  thus  the  voice  of  the  sovereign  people  will 
be  heard  through  an  ingenious  though  rather  round- 
about compromise. 

When  three  thousand  Frenchmen,  whether  they  call 
themsel  ves  Socialists  or  not,  meet  together  to  receive  a 
deputation  of  Englishmen,  who  wish  to  impress  upon 
them  the  fact  that  the  English  people  have  no  hostility 
towards  France,  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  occasion 
calls  for  unstinted  sympathy.    But  the  signatories  of 


the  address,  which  included  most  of  our  leaders  of  trades 
unions,  narrowed  too  much  its  scope  by  endeavouring 
to  show  the  Frenchmen  that  it  is  mostly  they,  the  English 
working-men,  who  cherish  pacific  feelings  and  desire  the 
friendship  of  the  two  nations.  Most  people— the  capi- 
talists they  are  termed — desire  to  live  in  a  condition  of 
perpetual  hostility  towards  France.  There  is  something 
extremely  disingenuous  in  this.  They  themselves  assert 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  depends  on 
peaceful  industrial  relations  with  France.  How  is  it 
otherwise  with  the  prosperity  of  the  "capitalists"? 
Would  war  with  France  make  their  fortunes  ?  It  is 
sheer  nonsense  to  separate  the  supposed  feelings  and 
opinions  of  working-men  from  those  of  the  body  of  the 
nation.  They  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
nation  and  to  represent  themselves  as  being  full  of 
overflowing  love  towards  France,  while  an  unscrupu- 
lous capitalist  press  will  persist  in  inflaming  popular 
passion,  is  to  describe  one  section  of  their  countrymen 
as  odious  and  themselves  as  contemptible. 

An  important  ecclesiastical  event  has  taken  place  in 
Scotland  during  this  week.  There  is  one  church  the 
less.  The  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  have  done  what  they  have  been  talking  about 
for  years  and  have  joined  their  forces  into  one  great 
organisation  which  will  in  future,  if  it  holds  together  as 
to  which  there  is  some  doubt,  be  known  as  the  United 
Free  Church.  If  this  short  statement  does  not  explain 
the  position  at  a  glance  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  make  it  clearer  by  any  brief  exposition  of  a  compli- 
cated history  of  religious  controversy,  chiefly  relating 
to  the  lawfulness  or  otherwise  of  an  established  church, 
which  goes  back  as  far  as  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Unless  one  at  least  knows  that  the 
Free  Church  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  founded  in  1843  with 
an  express  declaration  that  it  maintained  the  principle 
of  a  State  Church  as  vital,  but  resented  the  exercise  of 
a  right  of  patronage  except  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
presbyteries,  he  will  hardly  appreciate  the  significance 
of  its  union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  whose 
fundamental  principle  is  that  of  anathema  against  State 
Churches. 

Old  constitutional  Free  Churchmen  like  the  late  Dr. 
Begg  always  maintained  that  it  was  treason  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  join  a  voluntary  church  whose 
main  tenet  is  the  disestablishment  of  the  State  Church. 
They  formed  a  powerful  party  which  resisted  the  move- 
ment for  years,  but  it  has  at  length  been  sapped  and 
undermined  by  that  able  negotiator  and  diplomatist  Dr. 
Rainey.  Twenty  years  ago  the  opponents  of  union 
triumphed  by  a  threat  of  claiming  their  right  to  the 
property  of  the  church  as  the  true  representative  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  founded.  The  same 
threat  is  heard  to-day,  but  it  is  only  a  feeble  minority 
that  utters  it  ;  and  an  interesting  question  is  whether 
any  legal  steps  will  be  taken  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
contention.  If  so,  one  of  the  most  important  and  excit- 
ing law  suits  that  Scotland  has  seen  for  a  longtime 
will  be  instituted.  To  those  who  know  something  of 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  life  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
union  will  strengthen  the  disestablishment  agitation. 
It  is  likely  that  a  period  of  confusion  will  follow  the 
union,  in  which  the  aggressiveness  of  the  irreconcilable 
disestablishers  will  alienate  the  more  moderate  former 
members  of  the  Free  Church.  The  general  drift  is 
either  towards  the  State  Church  or  the  Episcopolian 
and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  both  these  churches  will 
ultimately  benefit. 

Different  people  will  have  different  opinions  as  to  what 
is  the  most  interesting  news  that  has  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  during  the  week,  but  they  who  have  ever 
known  anything  of  Greek  or  Roman  literature  will  fix  on 
the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  British 
school  at  Athens  and  the  long  letter  of  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Hogarth  on  the  work  of  the  school  in  Wednesday's 
papers.  The  story  of  the  excavations  in  Crete  reads 
like  a  romance.  It  is  even  more  ;  it  is  the  transforma- 
tion into  historic  fact  of  much  that  the  pride  of  modern 
scholarship  had  treated  as  fable  and  the  "higher 
criticism  "  had  scorned.  Who  that  did  not  know  of 
the  excavations  of  that  now  famous  prehistoric  palace 
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at  Kephala  would  dream  that  the  fable  of  the  Dasdalian 
labyrinth  and  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur  are  now  pro- 
vided with  an  historical  basis  and  a  local  habitation 
through  the  discoveries  in  the  "  House  of  Minos"  ? 

The  nature  and  extent  of  those  discoveries  cannot  be 
indicated  here  but  the  effect  of  them  is  "to  throw 
an  entirely  new  light  on  the  first  development  of  high 
art,  the  origin  of  letters,  the  early  religion  and  ethno- 
graphy of  the  Greek  lands,  the  most  ancient  connexions 
between  Europe  and  Egypt."  A  noble  rivalry,  wherein 
the  honour  of  their  respective  nations  is  felt  to  be 
concerned,  is  animating  the  scholars  of  Europe.  Their 
governments  are  contributing  far  more  munificently 
than  has  the  British  Government  ;  and  if  the  strong 
lead  that  the  British  scholars  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  acquire  is  to  be  maintained  it  will  have  to  be  by  the 
subscriptions  of  private  persons  to  whom  these  high 
matters  appeal.  The  British  Government  has  con- 
sented to  put  a  sum  of  ^500  a  year  for  five 
years  on  the  Estimates.  It  is  quite  scandalous  that 
only  ^500  have  been  privately  subscribed,  while  five- 
sixths  of  the  expenses  were  met  by  one  of  the  explorers. 
Subscriptions  are  being  invited  to  raise  a  sum  of  ^3,000, 
and  we  have  pleasure  in  mentioning  that  they  may  be 
paid  to  Mr.  George  Macmillan,  the  hon.  treasurer,  St. 
Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C.,  or  to  the  account  of 
"The  Cretan  Exploration  Fund"  at  Messrs.  Robarts, 
Lubbock  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Professor  Max  Muller,  who  died  on  Sunday  at  Oxford, 
had  by  a  residence  in  England  of  over  fifty  years 
become  more  closely  identified  with  English  life  and 
scholarship  than  with  that  of  Germany.  Oriental  scholar- 
ship is  not  precisely  a  popular  subject,  but  Professor 
Max  Muller  discovered  a  phase  of  it  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  large  number  of  readers  of  all  classes 
who  delight  in  subjects,  treated  not  too  learnedly,  that 
throw  light  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  religious  ideas 
and  the  influence  they  have  had  on  national  life.  His 
descriptions  of  the  early  Indian  religions,  and  his  trans- 
lations of  the  Hindu  hymns  have  delighted  thousands 
to  whom  the  Sanskrit  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
sealed  source  of  knowledge.  His  views  of  mythology, 
though  they  have  not  stood  the  test  of  learned 
criticism,  invested  with  the  charm  of  poetry  much  that 
was  jejune  and  savourless  in  the  old  myths  of  the 
school  books.  Much  of  this  literary  work  of  the 
Professor  was  related  to  the  religious  controversies 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  on  whose 
biological  side  the  late  Professor  Huxley  had  founded  a 
school  of  popular  exposition.  Both  men  had  the  gift 
of  vivacious  writing,  and  they  both  appealed  to  an  in- 
tellectual curiosity  which  called  for  and  gave  rise  to  a 
new  kind  of  literature  ;  both  branches  of  it  good  and 
one  a  desirable  corrective  of  the  other. 

With  the  exception  of  some  active  dealings  in  the 
American  market  the  past  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  been,  as  usual,  one  of  gloom.    American  operators 
took  advantage  of  Thursday's  holiday  in  London  to 
mark  prices  down  in  New  York  ;  but  buyers  on  this  side 
were  not  to  be  discouraged  and  on  Friday  morning 
prices  were  considerably  above   parity.     The  South 
African  market  continues  to  wait  upon  Lords  Roberts 
and  Kitchener  in  a  state  of  dull  desperation,  Rand 
Mines  having  gradually  slid  during  the  week  from 
407;  to  39^.     The  Westralian  market  was  decidedly 
flat  on  Friday  morning  for   no  discoverable  reason 
except  possibly  the  existence  of  a  weak  bull  account. 
Lake  Views  fell   to    11 Golden  Horseshoes  to  9! 
and   Ivanhoes  9} J.     Everything  comes  to  him  who 
waits,    and    the   bondholders   in   the   Delagoa  Bay 
railway   will   be   glad   to   learn   that   one   of  Lord 
Salisbury's  last  acts  as  Foreign   Secretary  was  to 
approve  the  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  award, 
so   that    Messrs.    Glyn   Mills   ought   shortly   to  be 
in  a  position  to  pay  off  the  bonds  that  have  been  de- 
posited with  them.    Brighton  A  have  fallen  from  133 
to  128:  otherwise  the  Home  Railway  market  has  been 
featureless.    The  same  remark  applies  to  all  gilt-edged 
securities.    Consols  were  yesterday  carried  over  at  the 
unusually  high  rate  of  4^  per  cent.,  and  closed  practi- 
cally unchanged  on  the  week  at  98]  J. 


THE  NEW  FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 

TO  say,  as  Lord  Kimberley  said  at  Wymondham  on 
Wednesday,   "  that    the   two   offices   of  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  should  not  be  in  the 
same  hands "  is  to  use  the  language  of  inaccuracy. 
There  is  no  such  office  as  that  of  Prime  Minister,  which, 
alternately  with  Premier,  is  merely  the  title  given  by 
custom  to  the   chief  of  the   Cabinet.     The  Prime 
Minister  always  occupies  some  other  post  or  office  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  he  generally  chooses  with  a  view  to 
escaping  from  departmental  duties.     Several  Prime 
Ministers  have  been  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  outsider,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  next  to  no  departmental  duties, 
and  with  the  proposal  and  passage  of  the  Budget  his 
task  for  the  year  begins  and  ends.    Perceval,  Canning, 
Peel,  and  Gladstone  all  occupied  the  post  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  administrations  of  which  they 
were  Prime  Ministers.    But  from  the  time  of  the  younger 
Pitt's  accession  to  office  in  1783,  the  Prime  Minister  has 
generally  selected  for  himselfthepost  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  even  less  departmental  work  than  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  the  enormous  business 
of  the  Treasury  is  done  by  the  permanent  officials,  who 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  "  My  Lords."  Lord 
Salisbury  is  the  only  Prime  Minister  during  this  century 
who  has  acted  as  his  own  Foreign  Secretary,  an  office 
which  he  accepted  in  1885,  in  1886,  and  in  1895.  We 
yield  to  no  one  in  our  admiration  of  the  skill  and 
prudence  with  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  guided  Great 
Britain  through  a  period   of  unusual  difficulty  and 
anxiety  in   foreign   affairs.     We  hate  the  boasting 
that  is  too  prevalent  just  now :   but  it  is  the  bare 
truth  that  Lord  Salisbury  occupies  a  perfectly  unique 
position  as  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain.  He 
enjoys  a  prestige  on  the  Continent  and  at  Washing- 
ton, which  is  unshared  by  any  other  living  statesman  ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  influence  and 
his  presence  of  mind  have  more  than  once  in  the  last 
five  years  preserved  the  peace  of  the  world.    But  when 
we  have  said  all  this,  we  cannot  help  endorsing  Lord 
Kimberley's  opinion  (which  he  tells  us  was  also  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone),  that  the  Prime  Minister  ought  not  to 
be  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Even 
Lord   Salisbury  cannot   get   more   than   twelve,  or 
let  us   say  fifteen  hours'  work  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  that  is  far  too  much  for  any  man.  The 
result   has  been,    to   speak  plainly,    that   both  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  and  the  Foreign  Office  as  a 
department,  have  suffered  from  the  attempt  of  a  great 
statesman  to  do  too  much.    Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ments have  made  mistakes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  we  do  not  think  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  have 
allowed   them   to  make.     Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  a  little  too 
much  to  themselves  in  framing  the  measures  and  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  their  departments.    At  the  same 
time  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  is  very  voluminous,  has  often  suffered  serious 
delay   from   the   difficulty   of    obtaining   the  Prime 
Minister's    signature   to    comparatively  unimportant 
documents.    We  rejoice  to  know  that  Lord  Salisbury 
has  at  last  decided  to  terminate  this  state  of  things  by 
appointing  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    As  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
is  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
not  be  hampered  by  the  work  of  a  department,  Lord 
Salisbury  has  taken  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
which  is  purely  titular,  and  has  hitherto  been  held  by 
Lord  Cross.    The  Prime  Minister  will  now  be  in  a 
position  to  guide  and  guard  our  interests  abroad  as 
sedulously  as  before,  but  without  being  worried  by  the 
details  of  routine,  while  he  will  be  better  able  to  give 
the  less  experienced,  or  more  impulsive,  members  of 
his  Cabinet  the  benefit  of  his  controlling  wisdom. 

We  did  not  expect  that  Lord  Lansdowne's  appoint- 
ment would  be  received  by  the  country  with  anything- 
like  enthusiasm.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether  at 
this  particular  moment  the  War  Oflice  or  the  Foreign 
(.Mli co  is  the  more  important  department:  but  nobody 
could  be  found  to  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  the 
War  Oflice  and  the  Foreign  Oflice  are  the  two  most 
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important  departments  of  State  just  now,  the  two 
offices  that  it  is  supremely  important  should  be 
managed  by  the  two  best  men  available.  And 
this  is  the  moment  chosen,  exclaims  our  omni- 
scient friend  in  the  street,  to  transplant  the  man 
who  has  failed  at  the  War  Office  to  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office  !  The  argument  is  both  unjust 
and  unsound  ;  unjust  because  it  assumes  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  failed  at  the  War  Office  ;  unsound, 
because  it  infers  from  this  assumption  that  he  will 
therefore  fail  at  the  Foreign  Office.  We  have  not  been 
slow  to  criticise  Lord  Lansdowne  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  we  are  the  more 
ready  to  admit  that  we  do  not  yet  know  the  whole  truth, 
and  that  we  wrote  under  the  feelings  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  war.  The  nation  has  yet  to  learn  how  far,  if  at 
all,  Lord  Lansdowne  is  responsible  for  the  miscalcula- 
tions and  blunders  of  the  South  African  war.  What 
were  the  actual  relations  between  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  Wolseley  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  took  important  decisions  without  consulting, 
or  even  informing,  the  Commander-in-Chief?  Did 
Lord  Lansdowne  ignore,  or  fail  to  appreciate,  the  in- 
formation supplied  to  him  by  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment ?  Was  there  a  shortage  of  ammunition  stores  or 
an  inadequacy  of  ordnance  ?  Until  we  know  all  these 
things  it  is  unfair  to  pass  a  verdict  of  failure  upon  Lord 
Lansdowne's  tenure  of  office.  But  let  us  grant,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  been 
the  worst  War  Minister  that  ever  sat  in  Pall  Mall  :  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  would  be  a  bad  Foreign 
Secretary.  The  management  of  a  huge  business 
department,  seething  with  intrigues  and  personal 
rivalries  and  jobbery  of  all  kinds,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  writing  despatches  to  foreign  governments 
and  exchanging  views  with  ambassadors  in  Downing 
Street.  We  may  assume  without  any  disrespect  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  that  his  education  and  career  have 
not  fitted  him  to  be  a  good  general  manager  of  an 
establishment  not  unlike  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
or  to  have  any  very  valuable  views  on  guns  or 
military  training.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  succeed  admirably  in  persuading  the 
French  or  Russian  ambassador  to  take  a  particular 
view  of  British  policy  in  an  international  crisis.  The 
more  we  consider  Lord  Lansdowne's  appointment 
as  Foreign  Secretary  the  better  we  like  it.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  Lord  Lansdowne's  social  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post  :  they  are  not  unimportant,  but 
they  are  obvious,  and  have  been  sufficiently  extolled  by 
the  newspapers.  It  is  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications  that  we  are  thinking.  Lord  Lansdowne 
speaks  French  as  few  Englishmen  speak  it.  His  manner, 
cold  and  hesitating  and  rather  repellent  in  public, 
is  in  personal  intercourse  quite  charming.  What 
is  most  wanted  at  present  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations  is  a  policy  of  reassurance,  of  con- 
ciliation. We  know  of  no  statesman  who  is  better 
fitted  or  more  likely  to  produce  that  kind  of  impression 
upon  our  neighbours  than  Lord  Lansdowne.  The 
one  powerful  country  with  which  British  relations  are 
most  persistently  uneasy,  and  from  time  to  time 
critical,  is  France.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  French  con- 
nexions, and  we  cannot  think  of  anyone  within  Lord 
Salisbury's  range  of  choice  who  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  French  nation,  and  will  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  restoring  a  good  understanding  between  the 
two  peoples.  They  make  a  great  mistake  who  put 
Lord  Lansdowne  down  as  intellectually  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  late  Master  of  Balliol  judged  young 
men  as  shrewdly  as  a  trainer  does  his  yearlings. 
Jowetttook  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  Lord  Lansdowne, 
as  his  correspondence  shows,  and  he  would  never  have 
wasted  his  time  on  a  mediocrity.  Lord  Lansdowne  is 
an  able,  conscientious,  and  industrious  man,  who  after 
ruling  Canada  and  India  with  success  was  unlucky 
enough  to  light  upon  the  War  Office  at  the  moment 
when  the  incompetence  of  generations  was  put  to 
the  test.  He  has  been  tactfully  translated  by  Lord 
Salisbury  to  a  sphere  where,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
his  ability,  character,  and  experience  will  find  an  ample 
and  congenial  field  for  their  exercise. 


REPUBLICAN  LIBERTY. 

'"["HE  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  has  never  proved 
J-  itself  a  combination  of  politicians  likely  to  excite 
enthusiasm  but  it  has  shown  at  times  some  astuteness. 
If  the  most  commonplace  opportunism  be  a  virtue  in 
statesmen  then  the  French  Premier  and  his  colleagues 
stand  high  in  the  category  of  rulers.  They  may  at 
least  be  credited  with  steering  France  into  the  Exhibition 
period  without  a  catastrophe.  This  must  be  set 
down  to  their  credit,  but  their  plan  of  shelving  the 
Affaire  Dreyfus  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  philosophic 
historian,  nor,  indeed,  by  the  ordinary  man  who  loves 
justice,  as  a  solution  in  any  way  satisfactory  of  a 
scandalous  problem.  However,  they  did  secure  tran- 
quillity for  a  time,  and  the  same  amount  of  congratu- 
lation may  be  paid  them  as  is  the  due  of  a  practitioner 
who,  if  his  diagnosis  is  not  of  the  first  order,  gives 
his  patient  some  needful  repose  by  administering  an 
opiate  without  fatal  results.  The  time  is  now  rapidly 
at  hand  when  the  sufferer  is  showing  signs  of  awakening 
from  her  political  lethargy,  and,  if  the  physician  cannot 
grapple  at  once  with  the  malady  itself,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  he  will  be  sent  packing  and  possibly  some 
other  called  in  whose  whole  scheme  of  treatment  may 
be  radically  different. 

With  this  prospect  ahead  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  strong  and  definite  line  in 
accordance  with  what  he  calls  with  delicious  irony 
"  notre  gout  pour  l'ideal."  Vague  opportunism  will 
not  meet  the  impending  crisis,  something  must  be  done 
to  keep  together  the  motley  array  of  followers  who 
enlisted  under  his  banner  when  the  principal  cause  in 
view  was  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Exhibition.  Now 
that  much  financial  distress  is  likely  to  ensue  from  that 
enterprise  the  present  Government,  and  even  the  Re- 
public, may  find  a  serious  defection  in  the  ranks  unless 
they  are  rallied  by  some  battle-cry  which  shall  lead  to 
"  Republican  Concentration."  It  came  on  Sunday  last 
and  what  it  lacks  in  novelty  it  gains  in  simplicity.  After 
throwing  a  sop  to  the  Moderates  in  a  repudiation  of  the 
Socialists  and  another  to  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  suc- 
cession duty  and  a  vague  promise  of  old-age  pensions, 
we  have  the  grand  order  of  battle  which  is  to  bring 
together  the  whole  force  of  French  Radicalism  and  that 
is  the  ever  stale,  but  ever  attractive,  appeal  to  the  anti- 
Clerical  spirit.  Such  appeals  form  the  stock-in-trade 
of  most  Radical  orators,  but  never,  perhaps,  has  a 
responsible  statesman  held  out  to  his  followers  so 
attractive  a  prospect  of  spoliation  and  persecution. 
Certainly  a  policy  of  plunder  and  proscription  has 
never  been  so  deliberately  laid  down  as  a  political  pro- 
gramme for  a  parliamentary  party.  To  give  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  the  credit  due  to  him  he  has  permitted  no 
doubt  as  to  the  issue  at  stake  and,  when  the  Chamber 
meet,  France  will  find  herself  thrust  into  an 
Armageddon  between  Clericalism  and  its  opponents,  or 
religion  and  her  persecutors,  whichever  phrase  may  be 
preferred.  The  Church  will  be  fighting  for  her  liberty 
and  in  this  case  it  is  probable  that  many  in  France 
who  do  not  love  Clericalism  but  still  look  upon  the 
Rupublican  motto  as  something  more  than  a  name 
may  be  found  on  her  side  ;  at  least  to  the  unbiassed 
mind  it  appears  that  they  should  be. 

The  proposals  of  the  Government  are  two.  The  first 
is  to  suppress  the  religious  orders  and  appropriate  their 
property.  Though  details  are  withheld,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  intention  of  the  Government.  The 
property  in  question  amounts  to  ^40,000,000,  possibly 
more,  and  it  is  composed  of  gifts  made  to  these  institu- 
tions during  recent  years  ;  and  in  spite  of  M.  Rousseau's 
clumsy  tribute  to  the  secular  clergy,  the  orders  in  ques- 
tion contain  the  best  clerical  minds  in  France.  There  is 
not  therefore  the  excuse  which  the  champion  of  dis- 
endowment  has  in  England,  that  the  intention  of  the 
original  donors  may  be  thwarted  under  the  present 
conditions.  The  donors  in  this  case  undoubtedly 
knew  what  they  were  doing.  The  truth  of  course  is 
that  the  Republic  believes  that  the  existence  of  certain 
societies  may,  or  does,  prove  inimical  to  its  own 
stability  and  therefore  demands  powers  from  the 
country  to  suppress  these  associations  by  force  and 
seize  their  goods.  This,  we  are  informed,  is  not  a  case 
where  the  conspiracy,  real  or  supposed,  is  capable  of 
proof ;  on  a  surmise  or  conviction  in  their  own  minds 
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the  Government  are  to  be  authorised  to  put  in  force 
these  stupendous  powers  over  the  liberty  and  property 
of  citizens.  We  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  contested 
that,  if  the  Government  could  prove  that  a  society 
had  devoted  its  funds  to  prepare  war  against  the 
State  or  to  incite  to  crime,  and  the  charge  could  be 
carried  to  conviction  before  a  jury,  the  society  might 
with  justice  be  suppressed  and  despoiled.  But  the 
claim  here  is  by  no  means  so  modest.  The  powers 
demanded  will  require  no  resort  to  the  courts  of 
law.  Thomas  Cromwell  himself  did  not  enjoy  greater 
freedom  in  a  career  of  violence.  The  Premier  is  good 
enough  to  point  out  in  a  glowing  passage  that  there  is 
one  form  of  association  through  which  alone  the  march 
of  Democracy  to  its  goal  can  be  assured.  This,  we  take 
it,  is  to  reassure  those  working-men  and  others  who  also 
form  societies  and  have  funds  that  they  will  be  safe 
from  the  devastating  hand  of  the  Republic,  but  who 
will  feel  safe  under  such  a  regime  ?  and  who  can  say 
that  the  day  may  not  arrive  when  any  association 
possessing  considerable  funds  will  be  an  object  of  dis- 
trust to  the  government  in  power  and  as  such  find 
its  members  dispersed  and  its  funds  appropriated  ? 
There  is  no  limit  in  the  application  of  a  policy  of 
persecution. 

The  second  project  in  the  development  of  this  crusade 
against  the  Church  is  even  more  monstrously  antago- 
nistic to  all  ideas  classed  as  liberal  in  communities 
where  '*  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  "  are  not  adopted 
as  the  official  motto  of  the  State.  It  is  briefly  that 
henceforth  the  State  should  employ  no  one  in  its  service 
who  has  not  been  educated  in  a  Government  school. 
This  is  euphemistically  described  by  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  as  "exacting  from  them  that  absolute  and 
elementary  loyalty  which  does  not  permit  them  to 
repudiate  its  teaching  and  turn  their  backs  on  its 
schools."  The  result  of  such  a  decree  as  this  in  a 
country  like  France,  where  an  official  post  is  the  object 
at  which  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population  aims, 
will  be  to  work  such  havoc  with  freedom  that  it  is 
incredible  that  any  but  a  "republican"  government 
could  be  found  to  propose  it.  Its  first  effect  will  be 
that  no  French  parent  who  at  any  future  time 
might  wish  his  son  to  enter  the  Government 
service  shall  be  at  liberty  to  have  him  edu- 
cated at  a  Church  school.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  the  narrowing  influence  such  an  education 
is  likely  to  have  on  those  whose  whole  career  is  already 
narrow  enough.  Official  routine  never  tends  to  widen 
its  victim's  views,  and  a  human  being  trained  from 
childhood  to  be  an  official  on  official  lines  in  an  official 
school  is  likely  to  result  in  a  monstrosity.  But  with 
this  aspect  of  the  question  we  are  not  much  concerned. 
It  is  the  scandalous  insult  offered  to  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  personal  freedom  against  which  we  protest. 
Surely  a  century  of  high-handed  violations  of  justice 
cannot  have  so  dulled  the  political  understanding  of 
France  that  she  also  will  not  protest  ! 

Perhaps  quite  as  astonishing  and  deplorable  as  this 
proposal  itself  is  the  reception  it  has  met  with  from 
some  quarters  in  this  country.  It  has  been  eulogised 
by  many  who  howl  with  indignation  when  any  attack 
upon  Church  schools  is  threatened  here.  It  is  the 
Ro  man  Church  that  suffers  ;  therefore  the  persecutors 
deserve  no  censure.  That  a  whole  population  should 
be  threatened  with  an  odious  tyranny  in  the  matter 
of  the  education  of  their  children  is  nothing  to  a  certain 
class  of  Englishmen  who  boast  much  of  their  own 
freedom.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  can  be  compared 
only  to  that  of  the  politicians  of  the  past  who 
embraced  the  ferocious  theories  enunciated  by  the 
author  of  "  Killing  no  Murder." 

M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  claims  that  his  proposals 
are  "animated  by  the  whole  historic  policy  of  France." 
We  fear  there  is  a  certain  element  of  truth  in  this  cynical 
boast.  Persecution  has  been  the  "animating"  policy 
of  most  French  rulers  by  whatever  label  they  were 
known,  but  the  engineer  of  "  Republican  concentra- 
tion"  seems  determined  to  carry  it  to  a  point  which 
earlier  and  less  heroic  statesmen  never  attained  to  save 
in  the  vortex  of  the  Revolution.  The  very  title  he 
bestows  on  his  Cabinet,  "  the  Government  of  Re- 
publican Defence,"  has  an  ominous  ring  in  the  lips  of 
the  Premier  ;  it  is  redolent  of  the  revolutionary  jargon. 


M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  in  fact  adopted  the  theory 
enunciated  by  General  Cavaignac  that  "the  govern- 
ment which  allows  its  principle  to  be  discussed  is  a  lost 
government."  In  what,  we  may  ask,  does  such  a 
Government  differ  from  the  Second  Empire,  save  that 
France  is  now  less  tranquil  at  home  and  less  considered 
abroad  ? 


LORD    ROSEBERY    AND    THE  LONDON 
BOROUGHS. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  blessing  on  the  new  London 
boroughs  is  well  worth  having.  It  is  true  he  was. 
not  very  enthusiastic  either  about  the  class  of  men  who 
will  be  elected  to  serve  as  aldermen  and  councillors,  or 
about  the  effect  their  work  is  likely  to  have  in  changing 
the  conditions  of  London  life.  Evidently  he  is  some- 
what afraid  that  the  new  boroughs  will  be  only  old 
vestries  writ  large.  Yet  there  is  some  satisfaction  in 
finding,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  his  speech  at  the  Holborn 
Town  Hall  is  evidence  of  his  real  opinion,  that  he  has 
no  regrets  for  the  discarded  plan  of  a  huge  centralised 
London  government  by  the  County  Council.  That  is  a 
clear  point  in  favour  of  the  new  municipalities,  for  if  any- 
one were  excusable  for  disparagement  of  a  system  which 
in  some  sort  was  put  forward  as  a  makeweight  to  the 
County  Council  it  is  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  success  in 
ruling  over  the  factions  of  Spring  Gardens  was  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  failure  to  quell  the  factions  of  his  party 
at  Westminster.  It  is  matter  for  the  deepest  regret 
that  we  look  in  vain  at  the  lists  of  candidates  for  the 
new  boroughs,  to  discover  any  name  that  promises  to  be 
a  centre  of  influence  in  any  degree  comparable  to  that 
of  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  County  Council.  Whenever 
Lord  Rosebery  sighs  for  a  dictator,  as  he  is  constantly 
doing,  and  as  he  did  once  more  in  presence  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union,  we  fancy  he  must  be 
thinking  of  those  bright  days  of  his  career  when  the 
still  undimmed  prestige  of  his  brilliant  fortune  gathered 
round  him  a  submissive  suite  of  courtiers,  whose  sub- 
missiveness  he  concealed  from  himself  and  themselves 
by  his  charm  of  wit  and  humour,  and  a  suavity  of  which 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  was  that  it  was  by  no 
means  free  from  the  suspicion  of  cajolery.  But  how 
immensely  useful  all  this  combination  of  qualities  was. 
It  saved  the  Council  from  going  to  pieces,  and  from 
ridiculous  situations  in  which  its  projects  might  have 
expired  in  laughter.  Lord  Rosebery  at  Spring  Gardens, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  are  after  all  not 
bad  examples  of  the  Dictator  in  municipal  affairs  ;  and 
we  wish  we  could  see  any  chance  that  from  the  crowd 
of  new  Borough  Aldermen  and  Councillors,  who  seem 
woefully  like  the  old  crowd  of  Vestrymen,  there  would 
arise  any  wearer  of  the  gold  chain  and  purple  with  the 
ability  to  acquire  and  exercise  a  similar  power. 

What  Lord  Rosebery's  fears  are  may  be  gathered 
from  the  set  of  questions  he  advised  electors  to  put 
to  the  candidates  ;  that  the  electors'  fears  are  the  same 
may  be  learned  from  any  chance  conversation  that  may 
be  heard  on  the  subject.  The  two  questions  that  the 
candidate  should  answer  are— first :  Are  you  a  builder, 
and,  if  so,  where  and  what  have  you  built  ;  secondly  : 
Are  you  an  owner  or  interested  in  property  in  London, 
and,  if  so,  where  is  that  property  ?  Ex  pede  Herculem  ; 
you  may  guess  the  quality  of  vestrydom,  and  what, 
unless  a  higher  public  spirit  prevails  amongst  the 
electors,  will  be  the  quality  of  the  new  boroughs,  from 
the  single  statement  that  the  builder  and  owner  of  in- 
sanitary property  have  worked  the  vestries  in  their  own 
sordid  interests.  The  greatest  question  which  is  before 
all  municipalities,  not  only  in  London  but  throughout 
the  country,  is  the  rebuilding  and  ornamentation  of 
their  towns,  the  clearing  of  their  insanitary  areas, 
and  the  spacious  and  healthy  housing  of  all 
classes  of  their  citizens.  There  has  been  amongst 
the  classes  above  the  manual  workers  an  in- 
difference on  these  questions  springing  partly  from  lack 
of  taste,  partly  from  ignorance  of  sanitation  and  the 
conditions  of  health,  which  led  them  to  suppose  that 
their  withers  at  least  were  unwrung.  But  they  are 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  merely  a  working- 
claSS  question.  They  themselves  are  living  in  jerry- 
built  houses  that  fall  to  pieces,  with  a  plentiful  lack  of 
accommodation  for  which  they  have  to  pay  exorbitant 
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rents,  and  in  conditions  of  discomfort  and  restraint 
which  must  be  endured  by  everyone  but  the  possessor 
of  an  overflowing  purse.  Everyday  life  is  in  many 
respects  becoming  more  disagreeable,  and  as  the 
consciousness  of  this  grows  the  greater  hope  there  is 
that  the  appeal,  which  is  now  so  often  made  to  deaf  ears, 
for  a  greater  interest  in  local  affairs  will  have  an 
increasing  effect.  On  the  day  Lord  Rosebery  was 
speaking,  the  Church  Conference  of  the  Deanery  of 
St.  Pancras  published  a  manifesto  urging  the  electors  to 
vote  only  for  men  of  public  spirit  and  business  capacity 
who  have  no  private  ends  to  serve.  That  is  very  well ;  but 
what  is  really  required  is,  first  of  all  that  the  electors 
themselves  should  realise  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  such 
representatives  unless  they  themselves  are  animated  by 
public  spirit,  and  that  they  have  public  interests  about 
which  they  must  exercise  their  business  capacity  if  they 
are  not  to  be  thwarted.  Except  in  a  very  narrow  sense 
of  politics,  we  are  not  so  sure  that  the  manifesto  just 
mentioned  is  wise  in  saying  that  the  electors  should  be 
independent  of  politics.  Lord  Rosebery  called  attention 
to  a  fact  which  is  of  the  most  satisfactory  character  ; 
the  increasing  consciousness  that  such  municipal  ques- 
tions as  the  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  our  great  towns  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  Imperial  politics.  One 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  It  is  often  said 
that  if  the  people  themselves  were  superior  to  their 
surroundings,  the  character  of  their  surroundings  would 
soon  be  changed.  The  answer  is  that  there  are  some 
surroundings  which,  continued  from  day  to  day,  from 
year  to  year,  or  from  generation  to  generation, 
will  disintegrate  the  finest  of  characters,  and  that  in 
society  as  in  private  life  the  very  conditions  reduce 
the  victims  to  helplessness.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  rich 
man  to  exhort  the  poor  man  to  struggle  against  the 
deterioration  of  grinding  poverty !  Lord  Rosebery 
spoke  both  good  humanity  and  good  politics  when  he 
asked  "  What  is  an  empire  unless  it  is  pillared  on  an 
Imperial  race  ?  And  what  are  you  doing,  if  you  allow 
the  Imperial  race  to  be  vitiated  and  poisoned  in  the  dens 
of  crime  and  horror  in  which  too  many  of  them  are 
reared  at  this  moment?  Why  if  you  are  an  Imperial 
race  be  an  Imperial  race  indeed,  so  that  you  will  not  see 
these  proud  citizens  of  yours  brought  up  in  a  manner, 
reared  in  a  manner,  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  crime, 
disease,  and  death." 

This  housing  question  was  practically  the  only  topic 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  speech,  and  he  had  one  suggestion 
which  goes  very  near  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
Apparently  he  does  not  expect  the  new  boroughs  out 
of  their  own  resources  to  do  what  is  necessary ;  and  he 
recommends  a  plan  the  merit  of  which  is  that  it  looks 
to  Parliamentary  action,  to  which  resort  will  eventually 
have  to  be  made,  and  its  demerit,  a  sufficiently  damning 
one,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible.  He  proposes  that 
the  new  boroughs  should  meet,  and  agree  with  each 
other  that  the  law  against  overcrowding  should  in 
each  district  be  rigorously  carried  out.  This  would 
show  the  world  thousands  of  people  houseless,  because 
the  law  says  they  must  not  overcrowd,  and  if  they  do 
not  overcrowd  they  cannot  get  into  a  house  at  all. 
Then  the  question  would,  says  Lord  Rosebery,  be 
raised  in  so  concrete  and  crying  a  shape  that 
neither  Parliament  nor  ministers  could  afford  to 
ignore  it.  Though  Lord  Rosebery  disclaims  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  variegated  schools  of  socialism,  he 
has  at  least  got  hold  of  one  idea  of  the  action  of  the 
State  about  which  he  need  be  in  no  fear  of  the  school 
from  which  it  comes.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  we 
have  contended  in  this  Review  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  will  be  found  ;  though  we  never  conceived,  as 
a  preliminary,  such  a  monstrous  object  lesson  to  Govern- 
ment as  Lord  Rosebery  proposes.  In  one  respect  the 
creation  of  the  new  boroughs  will  raise  fresh  difficulties 
in  regard  to  housing.  If  there  were  only  one  central 
authority  for  London  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
purchasing  land  outside  their  areas,  which  were  last  ses- 
sion conferred  on  local  authorities,  would  be  easier  than 
it  will  be  when  there  are  now  so  many  competitors. 
There  will  be  no  end  to  the  confusion  that  will  arise  if 
each  borough  attempts  to  exercise  those  powers  on  its 
own  behalf ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  the  attempt  will  not 
be  made.    Amongst  so  many  competing  authorities,  to 


which  the  County  Council  must  be  added,  the  whole 
matter  might  suffer  a  paralysis  ;  and  either  a  general 
understanding  would  have  to  be  made  between  them  or 
again,  as  a  last  resource,  we  see  the  possibility  that 
nothing  but  the  direct  action  of  the  Government  would 
ultimately  be  effective. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT. 

WHAT  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  and 
figures  contained  in  the  series  of  articles  on 
English  Railway  Development  which  came  to  an  end 
in  last  week's  Saturday  Review  ?  The  question 
acquires  actuality  from  the  representations  made  by 
the  deputation  of  a  long-suffering  community  which 
waited  on  the  directors  of  the  South-Eastern  and 
Chatham  line  on  Wednesday.  The  complaints  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  are  merely  variants  on  those  too  frequently 
preferred  by  other  counties  against  the  great  rail- 
ways of  England.  The  most  complacent  of  patriots 
cannot  contemplate  the  English  railway  system,  as  a 
whole,  with  pride  or  satisfaction.  In  spite  of  some 
excellent  features,  the  best  of  English  railways 
can  no  longer  claim  equality  with  the  systems  of 
countries  from  which  quite  recently  it  was  considered 
impossible  that  any  good  thing  in  a  railway  sense  could 
come.  The  trader  who  cannot  get  his  goods  delivered 
a  few  miles  away  without  a  delay  of  days,  or  even 
weeks  ;  the  passenger  who  finds  his  business  dis- 
organised by  the  hopeless  unpunctuality  day  after  day 
of  the  trains  upon  which  he  is  forced  to  depend  ;  the 
labourer  who  considers  himself  the  overworked  and 
underpaid  slave  of  grasping  and  unscrupulous  capital  ; 
the  proprietor,  too  often  unfortunately  a  trustee, 
who  scanning  the  Stock  Exchange  column  of  his 
daily  paper  sees  the  value  of  his  security  crumbling 
away  ;  and,  we  may  safely  assume,  the  railway  official 
who  finds  his  table  morning  after  morning  littered  with 
complaints  which  he  knows  to  be  well  founded,  but 
caused  by  that  which  he  feels  himself  powerless  to  re- 
move— all  are  agreed  that  something  somewhere  in  the 
railway  organisation  is  wanting.  To  find  a  remedy  is 
quite  another  matter.  As  befits  a  populous  country  like 
England  we  are  still  to  the  fore  in  the  number  of  our 
fairly  fast  passenger  trains,  but,  except  perhaps  in  the 
handling  on  some  lines  of  the  express  goods  traffic, 
there  is  not  now  a  single  other  point  of  superiority 
which  we  can  claim  over  other  nations.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  the  English  Midland  Railway  was  un- 
questionably the  most  comfortable  in  the  world,  just 
as  fifteen  years  ago  the  Great  Northern  was  unques- 
tionably the  fastest ;  to-day,  though  we  still  hold 
our  own  in  the  matter  of  safety,  thanks  to  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  each  of  the  other 
cardinal  virtues  of  speed,  punctuality,  cheapness,  and 
comfort,  we  have  lost  our  premier  position.  In  the 
matter  of  safety  we  are  only  free  from  the  dangers  that 
may  result  from  the  use  of  imperfect  appliances  in  the 
actual  movement  of  the  train,  and  are  still,  except  in 
corridor  trains,  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  our  fellow- 
travellers  as  we  were  in  the  almost  mediaeval  days 
when  Mr.  Gold  was  murdered  on  the  Brighton  line. 
Only  eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Ackworth  was  able,  in  his 
work  on  the  subject,  to  speak  with  good-natured 
contempt  of  foreign  efforts  to  rival  even  our  most 
inferior  lines  ;  and  a  book  published  about  the  same 
time  dealing  with  all  the  express  trains  then  in  existence 
showed  that  one,  and  that  by  no  means  the  largest,  of 
our  companies  could  boast  of  more  really  good  trains 
than  all  other  nations  put  together.  Curiously  enough 
the  first  impulse  to  the  great  improvement  in  foreign 
railways,  which  has  come  about  since  that  date,  seems 
to  have  been  given  by  the  race  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  in  1888.  That  event  started  the  other 
countries  on  the  path  of  reform,  along  which  they  have 
since  travelled  so  far  and  so  fast  that  in  some  instances 
the  advances  made  in  the  interval  by  English  lines  are 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked  altogether. 

In  his  business  affairs  the  average  Briton  is  at  any 
time  a  conservative  creature,  and  when  his  natural 
tendencies  in  that  direction  are  strengthened  by  the 
feeling  that  for  two  generations  his  country  has  been 
unquestionably  ahead  of  all  competitors,  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  improvements  coming 
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into  use  elsewhere.  That  was  the  case  with  the 
railways.  In  North  America  it  has  been  the  uni- 
versal custom  from  the  earliest  times  to  fit  what 
is  known  as  a  bogie  truck  to  all  forms  of  railway 
rolling  stock,  and  the  practice  has  spread  very  largely 
in  other  countries.  At  the  present  time  all  the  great 
English  companies  use  bogie  locomotives  for  their 
express  trains,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  that  the  most  important  of  them  felt  it 
wouldbe  consistentwith  its  dignity  to  followthe  American 
idea.  Further,  when  it  became  necessary  to  provide  some- 
thing more  convenient  for  long  journeys  than  carriages 
built  on  the  old  compartment  system,  it  was  open  to 
the  English  lines  to  adopt  cars  with  a  passage  down 
the  centre  on  either  the  American  or  the  Swiss  plan. 
Naturally  our  railways  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
either,  and  the  result  was  the  corridor  train.  The 
companies  professed  to  believe  that  the  public  would 
avoid  centre-passage  cars  and  pointed  to  the  non- 
success  of  the  Pullmans  in  support  of  their  statement, 
but  as  nineteen  passengers  out  of  twenty  travel  third- 
class,  and  the  Pullmans  were  limited  to  first-class, 
the  argument  was  absurd.  More  recently  of  course 
centre-passage  cars  have  been  introduced  on  the  East 
Coast  route  to  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  and  have 
proved  very  popular.  Similar  short-sightedness  marked 
the  majority  of  our  companies  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  continuous  brakes.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  American  compressed-air  system  is  gaining 
ground,  and  that  except  in  England  and  on  railways 
abroad  which  are  under  the  control  of  Englishmen  the 
vacuum  is  gradually  disappearing.  Whilst  the  American 
claims  that  his  brake  is  the  best  in  the  world,  the  Eng- 
lishman is  content  to  reply  that  his  own  is  good  enough. 

The  deficiencies  of  English  railways  may  too  often  be 
traced  to  insular  and  local  prejudice.  But  prejudice  is 
not  alone  responsible.  The  reformer  is  at  once  met  by 
two  great  difficulties,  want  of  money,  and  want  of  space. 
The  remarkable  improvement  in  the  Brighton  Company's 
services  during  Mr.  Gooday's  brief  tenure  of  office  proved 
conclusively  that  we  do  not  always  make  the  best  use  of 
such  resources  as  are  at  our  disposal,  but  with  increasing 
traffic  the  most  skilful  general  manager  finds  sooner  or 
later  that  the  limit  of  physical  capacity  has  been  reached, 
and  then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Every  man's  hand  in 
England  is  against  the  company.  The  original  opposi- 
tion to  railways,  which  arose  largely  from  the  un- 
reasoning dislike  of  anything  new,  has  even  yet  hardly 
died  away,  and  their  construction  and  maintenance  in 
this  country  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  terribly  expen- 
sive. Parliamentary  expenses  are  almost  prohibitive  ; 
landowners,  local  authorities,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  constantly  engaged  in  discovering  who  can  deplete 
the  company's  funds  most  effectually  ;  labour  is  continu- 
ally making  fresh  demands  which  cannot  be  ignored  ; 
and  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  and  other  materials  has 
for  the  time  at  least  added  to  their  difficulties.  In  the 
circumstances  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  directors 
often  hesitate  to  spend.  If  money  were  always  forth- 
coming there  remains  the  fact  that  our  lines  were  laid 
out  on  too  small  a  scale.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  of  our  railways,  and  the  utility  of 
extensions  will  always  be  limited  by  the  character  of 
the  lines  already  in  existence.  Thus  handicapped, 
England  must  be  beaten.  No  English  visitor  could 
walk  round  the  railway  annexe  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
without  a  certain  sense  of  humiliation.  Beside  the 
massive  engines  from  America,  Russia,  and  other 
countries,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  locomotives 
that  would  pass  under  English  bridges  must  seem 
little  more  than  toys. 

But  though  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to 
emulate  the  best  work  of  other  countries,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
Whether  we  can  reach  the  American  standard  or  not, 
we  can  at  least  run  much  faster  trains  than  we  do  now, 
as  indeed  we  did  a  few  years  ago.  Such  services  as 
that  between  London  and  Manchester  or  that  by  the 
South-Western  route  to  Portsmouth  are  unworthy  of 
any  English  company.  One  great  and  obvious  source 
of  waste  should  be  removed,  the  constant  employment 
of  two  engines  on  one  train.  The  old  days  of  slow 
and  light  trains  have  gone  for  ever,  but  several  of  our 
engineers  have  been  unwilling  to  recognise  the  fact 


and  have  hesitated  too  long  about  building  loco- 
motives suited  to  the  changed  conditions.  Just  as 
in  the  Navy  there  is  a  never-ending  struggle  between 
the  armour  and  the  gun,  now  one  side  now  the 
other  gaining  a  slight  advantage,  so  in  all  countries 
there  is  a  similar  struggle  going  on  between  the 
engine  and  the  train,  in  which  in  almost  every  case  it 
would  seem  as  if  ultimately  the  train  must  win.  But 
in  England  the  engine  has  the  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  train  must  not  be  longer  than  the  platform  at 
which  it  is  to  stand,  and  consequently  with  such  speeds 
as  now  prevail  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  build  loco- 
motives that  shall  not  be  regularly  and  habitually  over- 
powered. Most  companies  are  tardily  realising  the  im- 
portance of  this  question.  In  recent  years  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  provide  an  efficient  method  of  warm- 
ing our  railway  carriages,  but  branch-line  trains  are  still 
generally  dependent  on  the  ancient  hot-water  tin.  Our 
system  of  dealing  with  luggage  is  extraordinarily 
primitive,  but  as  it  appears  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  public  the  companies  may  justify  its  retention. 
On  the  other  hand  the  communicaton  cord  still  exten- 
sively in  use  has  time  after  time  failed  to  answer  its 
purpose,  and  should  have  been  abolished  a  generation 
ago.  Lastly,  the  companies  might  without  disad- 
vantage to  themselves  revise  the  method — if  it  is  a 
method — on  which  they  issue  return  tickets.  Con- 
fusion, as  most  of  us  know  to  our  cost,  is  inevitable, 
and  why  the  companies  should  put  any  limit  to  the 
ordinary  return  ticket  is  inconceivable.  What  can  it 
matter  to  them  whether  they  bring  a  passenger  back  at 
the  end  of  a  month  or  six  months  ?  The  longer  the 
ticket-holder  remains  away  the  longer  the  period 
during  which  they  enjoy  the  use  of  the  money  he  has 
paid  on  account  of  his  return. 


MARRIAGE  AND  UNSELFISHNESS. 

"X'X  7"E  are  all  for  obeying  the  Bishops,  as  we  have 
*  *  shown  over  and  over  again,  but  we  do  not  take 
that  obedience  to  include  submission  to  the  Bishops' 
wives.  Mrs.  Creighton  has  lately  found  in  the  con- 
ference of  Women  Workers  an  occasion  to  lecture 
young  people,  and  though  her  words  were  addressed 
to  women  it  is  the  men  who  seem  more  especially  to 
have  been  aimed  at,  for  their  selfishness  in  not  getting 
married.  For  Mrs.  Creighton's  abilities  we  have 
sincere  respect,  for  her  energy  we  have  great  admi- 
ration, while  her  opportunities  for  experience  are  so 
great  that  on  any  social  subject  no  wise  man  will 
venture  to  ignore  what  she  says.  But  we  may  point 
out  that  her  annual  charge  to  the  Women  Workers 
was  not  a  judgment,  it  was  merely  an  opinion  and 
the  evidence  on  which  even  that  opinion  could  be 
based  was  not  adduced.  We  should  imagine  that  it 
was  very  provoking  to  unmarried  folk  to  find  their 
single  estate  thus  sweepingly  attributed  to  a  moral 
defect  in  themselves.  To  one  who  would  not  marry  if 
he  could,  because  of  an  inclination  for  legitimate  pursuits 
with  which  he  could  not  combine  matrimony,  it  can 
hardly  be  pleasant  to  be  told  he  is  therefore  a  Sybarite. 
But  what  of  them  who  would  be  married  if  they  could 
but  cannot  ?  How  soothing  to  a  lady,  who  for  many 
years  has  waited  patiently  for  the  destined  bridegroom 
to  appear,  to  be  charged  with  selfishness  because  she 
has  waited  in  vain  !  How  pleasing  for  a  young  man  of 
a  domestic  turn  of  character,  who  refrains  from  marriage 
because  he  knows  he  would  not  have  the  means  to  give 
his  wife  a  comfortable  home  to  be  called,  of  all  things, 
selfish,  because  he  does  refrain  !  Then  the  really  self- 
sacrificing  unselfish  hero  is  the  man  who  plunges 
headlong  into  matrimony,  taking  his  chance  of  what 
happens  ?  He  does  not  certainly  give  a  thought  to  any 
curtailment  of  liberty  marriage  may  impose  upon  him. 
He  faces  such  restraint  with  the  same  cheerfulness  that 
he  contemplates  the  slavery  to  which  he  is  condemning 
his  unhappy  bride.  What  other  than  slavery  is  the  lot 
of  a  woman  of  refined  breeding,  condemned  to  keep  up 
a  house  and  bring  up  her  children  on  means  hardly 
sufficient  for  existence  ?  And  such  cases  are  common 
enough.  We  should  say  that  the  action  of  such 
men  was  the  arch  type  of  selfishness.  And  such 
remarks   as    those   of  Mrs.    Creighton,   though  of 
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course  intended  to  have  quite  another  effect,  can 
but  encourage  these  social  scoundrels,  for  it  will 
be  easier  for  them  to  square  their  consciences  by 
persuading  themselves  that  to  prefer  the  single  estate 
would  be  selfish,  to  hesitate  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities of  marriage  cowardly ;  and  whatever  hap- 
pens afterwards,  they  will  believe  they  acted  with 
the  best  of  intentions.  Indeed,  their  decision  to  marry 
was  so  profoundly  moral  that  they  have  no  compunc- 
tion in  accepting  what  assistance  they  can  get  from 
their  relatives  and  friends,  and  they  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  quite  right  that  their  wives  should  work  themselves 
to  the  bone  in  the  struggle  with  life.  After  all  did  he 
not  give  her  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  sublimely 
unselfish  estate  of  matrimony? 

Not  less  unfortunate  is  this  canon  of  unselfishness 
when  applied  to  the  working  classes.  They  have  the 
utmost  courage  in  taking  upon  them  matrimonial  re- 
sponsibilities. They  are  uniformly  unselfish  in  not 
hesitating  to  jeopardise  their  unmarried  freedom.  And 
this  splendid  unselfishness  results  in  hunger,  rags,  low 
wages,  high  rents,  overcrowding,  crime,  vice.  The 
penalty  of  their  unselfishness  is  truly  visited  on  genera- 
tion yet  unborn.  In  the  small  and  weakly  East 
and  South  Londoner,  in  the  sweated  workwoman,  in 
the  prostitute,  we  have  in  its  full  significance  the  paradox 
of  Mrs.  Creighton's  proposition.  We  are  aware  that 
in  the  scientific  sense  of  certain  social  evolutionists  these 
plunges  into  matrimony  may  yet  be  proved  unselfish  ; 
unselfish,  because  they  provide  in  plenty  the  low  form  of 
existence,  the  plasm  of  social  life  out  of  which  the  higher 
types  may  evolve.  We  are  told  by  some  social 
scientists  that  the  moment  you  regulate  life  so 
that  there  shall  not  be  too  many  mouths  for  the 
available  food  to  feed  well,  too  many  to  sleep  for  the 
available  space  to  hold  them  comfortably  and  healthily, 
society  is  doomed.  In  that  sense,  selfishness  may 
be  predicated  of  those  who  hesitate  to  marry.  But 
Huxley  himself  furnished  the  answer  to  any  such 
contention,  insisting  that  the  ways  of  nature  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  model  for  the  ways  of  man.  Certainly  no 
Christian  could  for  a  moment  accept  any  such  theory 
as  a  basis  of  social  policy.  And  indeed  no  one  does. 
However  much  a  social  evolutionist  may  be  persuaded 
that  without  the  competition  produced  by  over-popula- 
tion de  population  must  ensue,  he  would  never  dare 
seriously  to  suggest  that  wholly  improvident  marriages 
should  deliberately  be  encouraged. 

But  we  are  getting  more  serious  than  we  meant  to 
be.  It  was  the  lighler  or  just  the  irritating  side  of  this 
theory  of  unselfishness  that  stirred  us  to  write  this 
article.  There  is  something  peculiarly  provoking  in 
the  disposition  that  does  not  allow  its  owner  to  be 
happy  unless  he  sees  everybody  like  himself.  There 
are  people  who  the  moment  they  have  done  a  thing 
themselves  want  everyone  else  to  do  the  same.  How 
often  that  is  the  case  with  married  women  is  notorious. 
There  are  thousands  of  women  who  seem  unable  to 
contemplate  a  man  and  a  maid  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  possible  man  and  wife.  They  want  every  boy 
and  girl  they  see  to  marry.  And  the  feeling  grows 
on  them  until  they  come  to  regard  it  as  a  sign 
of  moral  depravity  that  such  are  not  man  and  wife,  and 
do  not  want  to  be.  These  people  are  a  constant 
irritant  to  the  unmarried.  Really  we  ought  to  re- 
member that,  however  happy  we  may  be  in  the  married 
estate,  there  are  others  who  prefer  to  be  single  and  are 
neither  insane  nor  depraved. 

And  as  to  the  unselfishness  inherent  in  marriage, 
there  is  something  almost  humorous  in  the  suggestion. 
For  is  there  a  step  in  the  whole  of  life  taken  so  entirely 
without  regard  to  any  person's  feelings,  opinions,  or 
interests  except  to  the  parties  concerned  as  that  of 
marriage  ?  If  it  is  a  marriage  of  convenience,  it  is  for 
their  convenience  and  not  for  that  of  anyone  else.  If 
it  is  a  marriage  of  love,  it  is  a  commonplace  of  romance 
and  reality  alike  that  no  one  else  counts  at  all  in  the 
matter.  Is  it  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
love  that  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  all,  must 
(and  do)  stand  aside  ?  Suggest  to  any  deeply  enamoured 
betrothed  that  he  (or  still  worse  she)  has  other  motives 
forgetting  married  than  delight  in  his  fiancee,  and  you 
insult  him  !  Nor  may  selfishness  be  got  rid  of  by  urging 
that  it  is  love  for  the  other,  not  for  himself ;  for  if  you 


suggest  to  either  that  the  marriage  is  expedient  or 
delightful  or  fortunate  for  the  other  party,  he  is  indig- 
nant and  declares  that  the  gain  is  all  on  his  side.  So 
that  the  one  type  of  marriage  that  is  not  selfish  is  that 
arranged  by  outside  parties  for  the  benefit  of  families 
or  States,  which  is  not,  we  imagine,  at  all  what  Mrs. 
Creighton  meant. 


SILVAN  ECONOMY.* 

THAT  "no  man  can  serve  two  masters"  has  been 
accepted  as  a  solemn  truth  for  over  nineteen 
hundred  years.  But  it  is  in  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  that 
the  unfortunate  owner  of  woodlands  finds  himself  placed 
and  the  more  genuine  his  love  of  trees  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  woodlands — the  greater  his 
desire  to  hand  down  to  his  successors  unimpaired  at 
least — improved  if  possible — the  beautiful  possessions 
which  he  has  inherited,  so  the  difficulties  he  encounters 
will  seem  the  more  insurmountable.  If  he  sets  himself 
to  study  the  best  authors  on  forestry,  beginning  with 
the  delightful  book  of  Gilpin,  who  took  the  purely 
esthetic  view,  and  going  on  through  the  "  Sylva  "  of 
John  Evelyn  reads  up  to  the  latest  standard  work  of 
Dr.  Schlich,  he  will  not  only  find  differences  in  the 
views  taken  by  these  great  authorities  but  will  realise 
that  in  many  cases  their  aims  are  very  divergent  and 
even  opposed  to  one  another.  He  will  look  at  the 
great  spreading  oaks  of  his  park  or  the  stately  beeches 
of  his  pleasaunce,  each  tree  perhaps  covering  half  an 
acre  of  ground — and  he  will  read  of  "density"  of 
culture  being  imperative — of  limbs  and  branches  being 
inadmissible — of  a  number  of  cubic  feet  to  the  acre 
incompatible  with  trees  of  the  kind  he  glories  in,  and 
he  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  scientific  forestry.  But  a  recollection  of 
the  havoc  played  by  the  last  gale  or  two  among  his 
beautiful  but  decaying  giants  gives  him  pause  and 
another  inspection  of  his  woods  shows  him  how  parlous 
is  their  state.  How  little  is  being  done  to  conserve, 
or  to  ensure  that,  when  the  trees  which  have  given  him 
so  much  pleasure  during  his  life  yield  to  the  same 
inexorable  law  of  Nature  that  governs  his  own 
existence  and  as  their  span  of  life  comes  to  an  end 
disappear  from  the  scene,  there  shall  be  a  young 
generation  springing  up  full  of  promise  of  a  beauty 
equal  to  that  of  the  parent  trees.  And  an  hour  or  two 
in  his  agent's  office  among  the  woodland  accounts  will 
soon  convince  him  that  from  the  economic  side  of  the 
question  there  is  much  to  be  desired. 

In  "Our  Forests  and  Woodlands,"  Dr.  Nisbet's 
contribution  to  the  Haddon  Hall  Library,  these  conflict- 
ing problems  are  ably  solved,  and  the  landowner  who 
takes  up  this  volume  may  realise  how  a  portion  of  his 
property  which  has  never  been  of  much  account 
financially  may  be  brought  into  a  more  satisfactory 
condition,  while  yet  retaining  its  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness. As  Dr.  Nisbet  says  "A  Beauty  of  Utility  can 
often  quite  easily  be  allied  with  beauty  of  form,  for 
Forestry  on  business  principles  is  not  synonymous  with 
the  spoiling  of  silvan  scenery.  The  shapely  stem  and 
the  well-formed  crown  of  branches  and  foliage  of  oak 
standards  grown  properly  in  copse  woods  are  no  less 
lovely  in  their  own  way  than  huge-limbed  rugged  trees 
which  are  allowed  to  spread  their  arms  abroad  and  still 
to  stand  long  after  their  maturity  when  their  usefulness 
and  their  greatest  profit  as  timber  trees  are  already  on 
the  wane."  And  a  page  or  two  later  he  says  "  Churlish 
indeed  would  he  be  who  could,  wantonly,  whether  for 
his  own  profit  or  otherwise,  remove  the  aged  storm- 
battered  oaks  still  flourishing  here  and  there  in  the 
woods  or  at  the  edges  of  the  forest  as  historical  records  : 
.  .  .  but  happily  by  natural  regeneration  of  oak  in 
copses  and  highwoods  and  sowing  of  acorns  the  old 
crops  of  timber  can  be  renewed  without  the  eye  being 
offended  by  the  rigid  regularity  of  lines  in  plantations." 

Here  then  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell  and  a  study  of 
Dr.  Nisbet's  work  will  show  how,  by  proceeding  on 
the  most  ancient  lines  of  forestry,  the  beautiful  ancient 
trees  can  be  retained,  with  some  moderation  as  to 

*  "  Our  Forests  and  Woodlands."  By  John  Nisbet.  Haddon  Hall 
Library.    London  :  Dent.    1900.    Js.  6d.  net. 

"The  New  Forestry."  By  John  Simpson.  Sheffield  :  Pawson  and 
Brailsford.  1900. 
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number,  while  the  youthful  generation  springs  up 
round  about  them.  And  when  once  this  system  has 
been  brought  into  due  order  and  a  proper  rotation  esta- 
blished, a  regular  income  may  be  derived  from  the 
woods  as  punctual  in  its  payment  as  the  dividends  at 
the  banlc,  varying  only  with  the  inevitable  fluctuations 
of  the  timber  market. 

The  case  in  favour  of  economic  forestry  is  very 
strong.  Dr.  Nisbet  tells  us  that  "our  woods  and 
forests  now  only  aggregate  about  three  million  acres 
and  are  so  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  existing  require- 
ments in  timber  and  other  woodland  produce  that  our 
imports  under  these  heads  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  over  twenty-five  and  a  third  million  pounds 
sterling  during  1899.  .  .  .  Making  a  liberal  deduction  for 
the  value  of  labour  included  in  these  coniferous  imports 
aggregating  over  twenty-one  million  pounds,  the  un- 
deniable fact  is  laid  bare  that  Britain  annually  pays,  and 
principally  to  foreign  countries,  no  less  than  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  million  pounds  sterling  for  pines 
and  fir  timber  which  could  quite  well  be  grow?i  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  There  are  some  sixteen  million 
acres  now  practically  unproductive  available  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  our  existing  woods  and  forests  were 
managed  on  business  principles  and  State  encourage- 
ment were  given  for  making  large  plantations  under 
economical  management,  Britain  might  in  the  future  be 
self-supporting  as  to  all  the  coniferous  wood  required 
for  building  purposes." 

These  are  very  startling  figures,  but  it  is  even  more 
startling  to  turn  to  the  New  Forest — the  largest  wood- 
land property  in  the  country  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  State — and  find  that  Parliament  has  in  its  wisdom 
enacted  so  recently  as  in  1877  that  no  enclosure  for 
planting  or  protection  (and  without  enclosure  no  planting 
can  be  successful  on  land  traversed  by  thousands  of 
cattle  and  ponies)  can  be  exercised  on  any  lands  except 
such  as  have  been  previously  enclosed  and  planted  under 
certain  Acts  of  Parliament.    The  oldest  of  these  date 
back  to  1698,  and  are  consequently  already  covered  by 
a  crop  of  trees  of  no  great  age.    Further  we  find  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  land  under  enclosure  shall  never 
exceed  sixteen  thousand  acres — sixteen  thousand  acres 
out  of  sixty-three  thousand  !  of  which  two-thirds  are 
barren  unproductive  waste  !    Verily  Dr.  Nisbet  is  right 
when  he  says  that  the   attitude   of  the    State  has 
"hitherto  been  extremely  unsympathetic  in  this  respect." 
But  the  "  apathy  towards  forestry  shown  in  Great 
Britain"  of  which  he  complains  is  not  so  "impossible 
to  understand  "  when  one  regards  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  State  itself,  by  far  the  largest  woodland  proprietor 
in  the  country,  and  the  example  it  shows  with  regard  to 
the  finest  silvan  possession  we  can  boast.    Under  the 
somewhat  pretentious  title  of  "The  New  Forestry" 
Mr.  John  Simpson  gives  us  a  work  purporting  to  be  a 
handy  book  on  silviculture.    The  "  novelty,"  however, 
of  the  forestry  it  sets  forth  lies  rather  in  the  author's 
acquaintanceship  with  the  subject  than  in  the  woodland 
science  expounded.     The  system  is  merely  that  which 
is  followed  in  the  German  and  French  forests,  which 
has  only  lately  come  under  Mr.  Simpson's  observation 
but  has  been  better  and  more  fully  brought  to  the 
public  notice  by  the  works  of  Dr.   Schlich  and  Dr. 
Nisbet.    Mr.  Simpson,  however,  who  appears  to  have 
been  educated  in  a  different  school,  is  so  enthusiastic 
in   his   recent   conversion  that  he  devotes   a  great 
portion  of  his  book  to  the  exposure  of  the  fallacies 
of  the   older   system    and  especially   those   of  Mr. 
Brown  whose  book  "The  Forester"  has  long  been 
deemed  the   standard  work   on   this   subject.  Mr. 
Simpson   rather   misses   the   point  here.     He  loses 
sight   of  the   fact   that   for   centuries  past  English 
and  Continental   forestry  have  been  aiming  at  two 
different  results,  and   each   has   attained   its  object 
with  a  skill  equally  creditable.    The  naval  power  of 
England  and  her  determination  to  retain  the  command 
of  the  seas  left  its  mark  on  forestry  as  on  other  matters. 
The  service  of  the  navy  overrode  all  other  considera- 
tions   the  growth  of  oaks  of  large  size — the  largest 
possible — with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  limbs 
as  crooked  as  could  be  grown,  was  of  paramount 
importance.    What  matter  if  a  tree  covered  half  an  acre 
of  ground  on  which  twice  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
straight  oaks  of  small  dimensions  might  have  been 


produced  under  the  Continental  system  ?  The  latter 
represented  but  so  many  pence  per  foot  for  ordinary 
purposes,  the  former  was  essential  for  the  purposes  of 
the  State  and  the  salvation  of  the  country.  And  when 
we  read  of  such  grand  trees  as  the  Gol-y-nos  oak  which 
itself  alone  furnished  the  timber  for  one  frigate,  we 
cannot  deny  that  the  old  foresters  and  woodmen  did 
their  duty  well  by  the  country  they  lived  in. 

Continental  forestry  has  had  for  the  most  part  other 
aims.  The  first  object  was  to  provide  fuel  for  the 
commune,  the  second  to  find  timber  for  all  economic 
purposes.  This  latter  had  not  to  be  of  large  dimen- 
sions nor  of  great  age — the  former  need  be  but  small 
stuff  and  thinnings  worthless  for  other  purposes — but 
the  supply  ?nust  be  continuous  and  regular.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  oak  or  beech  or  fir  per  acre  that 
could  be  crowded  on  to  it  was  the  object  aimed  at — 
size  and  maturity  were  of  less  account — hence  arose 
the  system,  excellent  in  its  way,  which  is  now  foisted 
upon  us  as  a  "  New  Forestry."  That  our  naval  demand 
for  oak  has  ceased  is  true,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
need  to  follow  the  old  lines,  and  since  the  present  re- 
quirements for  timber  in  this  country  approximate — 
with  the  exception  of  the  necessity  for  fuel — to  those 
in  force  on  the  Continent,  it  is  no  doubt  advisable  that 
English  forestry  should  now  be  better  systematised 
and  brought  into  line  with  the  French  and  German 
methods — excellent  for  these  purposes. 

(To  be  continued.} 


THE  ADMIRAL. 

THERE  is  a  personality  about  some  men,  %vhich  even 
if  they  never  get  the  chance  to  excel,  still  makes 
them  in  themselves  superior  to  their  fellows.  Some- 
times a  man  who  neither  writes,  nor  speaks,  nor  has 
excelled  in  his  profession,  yet  in  himself  excels.  Such 
sort  of  men  amongst  their  fellows  are  recognised,  and 
seldom  create  jealousy,  that  is,  of  course,  amongst 
those  able  to  appreciate  them,  for  the  mere  herd  of 
clever  men  see  no  superiority  but  when  hall-marked  by 
success. 

The  man  whose  personality  has  haunted  me  from  my 
youth  up  did  not  succeed,  nor  did  he  fail,  for  every- 
where he  went  his  great  abilities  were  recognised,  and 
man  can  want  no  more.  His  picture,  as  he  sat  in  the 
Reform  Parliament,  dressed  in  a  high-necked  coat,  a 
black  silk  stock  enveloping  his  throat,  his  curly  snow- 
white  hair,  in  his  youth  so  like  a  wig  that  a  fopling  of 
the  day  went  into  Truefit's  and  asked  for  a  wig  "  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  you  make  for  Captain  Elphinstone," 
hung  in  my  bedroom.  Born  about  1773,  he  just 
remembered  swords  in  general  wear ;  and  lived  to 
finish  "Pickwick."  His  wife  a  Spanish  lady,  whom  he 
married  when  she  was  just  fourteen  and  he  was  forty, 
long  after  he  was  dead,  in  speaking  of  him  said : 
"  He  lived  an  active  life,  and  to  the  last  was  young." 
Of  such  men  is  the  kingdom  of  the  earth.  A 
midshipman  between  eleven  and  twelve,  at  four-and- 
twenty  a  post  captain,  a  general  in  the  Spanish 
army,  friend  of  Bolivar  and  of  Paez,  and  yet  a  wel- 
come guest  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  he  wanted 
but  a  Boswell  to  preserve  his  name.  But  it  is  best 
perhaps  that  a  man  who  differed  from  the  ordinary 
successful  herd  remain  without  a  memoir  ;  for  sooni 
memoir  and  a  knighthood  will  be  entailed  on  everyone 
who  rises  to  be  a  county  councillor,  and  the  few  really 
distinguished  men  an  age  produces  will  die  unwritten 
of,  as  they  have  lived  misunderstood.  Sometimes  the 
lives  of  men  whom  one  has  never  seen,  but  heard  much 
talked  of,  seem  more  real  than  the  lives  we  see  around 
us,  which,  semi-vegetable  and  semi-human,  appear 
unreal  in  their  actual  but  unconvincing  course. 

So  step  by  step  from  his  tenth  birthday  in  a  ten-gun 
brig,  to  Waterloo,  where  after  having  danced  at  the 
famous  ball  the  night  before  the  fight,  he  saw  the 
battle  as  a  spectator,  till  I  find  him  on  the  Peruvian 
coast  in  command  of  a  two  decker  which  would 
neither  sail  nor  stay,  I  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  man 
I  never  saw.  Becoming  bored  with  the  frequency  with 
which  his  old  two  decker  missed  stays,  or  perhaps 
wishing  to  make  the  Admiralty  stare,  he  took  her  into 
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Talcahuano  and  cut  her  down  to  a  frigate,  and  being 
called  upon  to  pay  for  his  experiment,  retorted  by 
writing  for  his  pay,  which  since  he  entered  as  a  mid- 
shipman he  had  never  drawn,  serving  for  nothing, 
either  through  carelessness,  or  some  punctilio,  or  from 
not  having  called  to  mind  the  scriptural  commercial 
apothegm  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Tradition  says  that  "My  Lords"  were  glad  to  com- 
promise the  matter,  which,  if  it  was  the  case,  shows 
them  more  reasonable  than  usual,  for  compromise  is  as 
the  soul  of  all  administration,  naval  and  military  alike. 

Beside  his  feats  in  naval  construction,  whilst  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  he  had,  as  it  appears, 
a  pretty  taste  in  equipage,  leaving  a  curricle  in  Lima 
which  long  afterwards  I  heard  a  Peruvian  talk  of  as 
"  the  strange  carriage  with  a  silver  bar  upon  the  horses' 
necks,  left  by  the  Milord-Captain  who  altered  all  the 
ships."  From  Lima,  too,  he  first  brought  dahlias 
giving  them  to  his  friend  Lord  Holland,  who,  of  course, 
figures  as  their  introducer  as  befits  a  peer.  But  I  for- 
give him,  and  may  the  glory  still  be  his,  as  this  same 
worthy  peer  repented,  so  to  say,  of  all  his  errors,  and 
with  his  friend  who  brought  the  dahlias  drove  in  Hyde 
Park,  with  Spanish  mules  and  muleteers,  with,  let  us 
hope,  their  sashes  filled  with  stones  to  throw  at  the 
leaders  after  the  fashion  of  their  prototypes  in  Spain. 

Back  again,  married  (his  peace  made  with  "My 
Lords  "),  having  arrived  in  London  the  day  before  the 
Derby,  and  finding  not  a  horse  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money,  he  hired  an  undertaker's  team,  and  drove  them 
down  in  state  to  the  delight  of  all  the  road,  and  to  the 
admiration  of  his  wife  who  coming  straight  from  Spain 
was  taken  with  the  team  of  long-tailed  blacks,  and 
thought  their  stately  step  and  waving  manes  fit  for  the 
carriage  of  a  prince.  In  fact  they  were  so,  for  when  a 
dead  man  passes  down  the  street,  stretched  out  so  quiet 
in  his  hearse,  he  is  a  prince,  having  attained  to  the  last 
pitch  to  which  a  man  can  come.  Ideas  of  death  and 
hearses  did  not,  I  think,  much  trouble  him  of  whom  I 
write,  for  as  I  take  it  he  must  have  looked  on  life  as 
everlasting,  after  the  fashion  of  the  strong  and  occupied, 
who  pass  their  time  so  quickly  that  when  Death  comes 
they  think  his  presence  an  intrusion,  almost  an  error, 
but  still  smiling,  take  their  way. 

Married  at  forty  (the  ideal  age),  his  hair  quite  white, 
not  having  turned  so  in  a  night  or  in  some  deadly 
climate,  but  as  he  told  a  lady  "here  in  this  town  of 
London  ;  "  after  an  adventurous  youth,  during  the 
course  of  which  he  carried  off  a  Spanish  nun,  who  died 
on  board  his  ship  during  an  action  with  a  Sallee  rover, 
he  started  for  a  second  lease  of  life,  and  fresh  adven- 
tures. Appointed  admiral  on  the  West  Indian  Station, 
he  sailed,  taking  a  favourite  horse  or  two,  and  thirteen 
midshipmen  on  board  his  ship.  Those  were  the  days 
before  the  telegraph  made  admirals  and  generals  the 
mere  slaves  of  newspapers,  of  admiralties  and  war 
offices,  and  of  the  heterogeneous  unintelligent  expression 
of  the  folly  of  mankind  that  we  call  public  opinion,  and 
pretend  to  reverence,  though  each  one  in  his  heart 
reviles  and  laughs  at  it,  not  thinking  that  his  individual 
folly  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  universal  folly  of  mankind. 

In  the  West  Indies,  in  those  days,  diplomacy  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  a  part  of  an  admiral's  duty  as 
manoeuvring  a  fleet.  Perhaps  it  is  so  still  ;  but  if  it  is, 
most  probably  the  admiral  has  to  pass  some  sort  of 
humiliating  fifth  or  sixth  standard  examination,  and 
report  himself  by  telegraph,  before  he  makes  a  move. 
None  of  these  things  existed  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  ; 
so  I  find  the  Admiral  travelling  quite  unconcernedly  in 
Venezuela,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  his  flag 
lieutenant,  and  a  midshipman.  At  that  time  Paez  and 
Bolivar,  having  expelled  the  Spaniards,  after  the  fashion 
of  true  patriots,  had  come  to  loggerheads  as  to  which 
of  them  should  rule.  In  some  mysterious  way  I  find 
him  established  at  Caracas  as  adviser  and  general 
mediator  between  the  two.  Then,  friendship  made, 
hands  shaken,  and  Bolivar  back  at  Bogota,  he  is 
hailed  by  Paez  at  a  banquet  as  "el  nuevo  Nelson," 
a  title  to  which  he  had  no  claim  and  would  in  fact  have 
repudiated  with  an  oath,  as  he  held  Lord  Cochrane  as 
a  much  greater  man  than  Nelson,  with  his  common 
saying  of  "  hate  a  Frenchman  as  the  devil,"  his  beautiful 
and  vulgar  mistress,  and  his  perpetual  good  luck.  A 
local  poet  at  the  banquet  was  ready  with  a  complime.' 


tary  song,  which  after  heralding  the  advent  of  the 
"  New  Nelson  "  to  this  "  setentrion  "  soared  into  the 
empyrean  with  a  chorus,  "  Viva,  viva,  viva  Bolivar,  viva 
el  nuevo  Nelson,  recibiendode  Paez  esta  demostracion." 

Who  would  not  like  to  have  received  from  Paez  or 
Bolivar  a  "  demostracion,"  and  to  have  seen  the  siege 
of  Maracaibo,  the  last  place  that  the  Spaniards  held  on 
tierra  firme  in  America,  and  to  have  been  a  British 
admiral  in  partibus,  before  the  days  of  steam  ? 

After  the  banquet,  which  took  place  at  100'clock  a.m., 
there  came  a  bullfight,  and  the  flag  lieutenant  either 
fired  with  emulation  or  with  wine,  after  endeavouring  in 
the  "  llanero  "  way  to  throw  a  bull  down  by  the  tail, 
fell  from  his  horse  himself,  and  remained  prostrate  in 
the  middle  of  the  ring.  The  bull  advanced,  smelt  at 
him,  and  turned  him  over  with  its  horn,  he  lying 
motionless  in  agony,  then,  like  a  bovine  good  Samaritan, 
passed  by  quite  unconcernedly  upon  the  other  side.  The 
people  in  their  simple  faith  espied  a  Lutheran,  and 
shouted  "  heretic,  even  the  animals  perceive  his  heresy." 
On  such  occasions  the  worst  heresy  may  be  pre- 
ferred even  to  faith  capable  of  removing  mountains. 
Things  being  in  solution  at  the  time,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  the  people  of  Caracas  did  not  lay  hands 
upon  the  Admiral,  suddenly,  and  make  a  king  of  him  ; 
but  the  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  lost.  Either  dis- 
gusted at  their  lack  of  apprehension,  or  being  tardily  re- 
called from  home,  he  sailed,  taking  a  veritable  menagerie 
with  him  aboard  his  ship.  As  passengers  he  had  two 
pacing  ponies,  a  tapir,  parrots,  and  peccaries,  some 
boa-constrictors,  and  a  small  marvel  of  the  animal 
creation,  locally  known  as  a  "chirwiri,"  which  used  to 
eat  off  ladies'  petticoats  as  they  sat  at  meals,  making 
them  subjects  for  the  sport  of  fools  as  they  rose  with 
their  raiment  shorn  to  the  knees  behind,  like  David's 
messengers.  After  an  interregnum  in  his  history,  I 
find  him  at  Gibraltar,  where  in  the  intervals  of  duty  he 
became  the  founder  of  the  Calpe  Hunt,  chasing 
a  wolf  through  Almoraima  with  his  hounds,  and 
being  first  in  at  the  death  himself,  by  the  veracious 
testimony  of  the  "  Gibraltar  Guide." 

At  Malaga,  upon  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  the  town, 
the  season  Easter,  and  the  times  not  being  so  much  out  of 
joint  with  ancient  customs  as  in  these  modern  days,  the 
Governor  took  him  to  the  port  to  free  a  criminal.  As  in 
its  most  relenting  moods,  justice  must  needs  be  at  the 
best  capricious,  working  its  wonders  after  the  fashion 
of  the  wind,  just  where  it  listeth,  and  according  to  no 
rules  which  reasonable  men  can  claim  to  understand  ; 
the  choice  was  made  at  random,  so  that  the  miserable 
men  who  in  those  days  rowed  in  the  galleys  of  the  king 
must  have  passed  agonies  of  expectation  and  suspense.  . 

Turning  towards  the  Admiral  the  Governor  invited  him 
to  choose  a  man,  and  he  quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
man  who  at  a  venture  drew  a  bow  and  had  the  luck  to 
make  a  bull's-eye  of  a  king  said  :  "  This  is  the  man  I 
choose."  The  man  no  doubt  made  his  acknowledg- 
ments as  best  he  could,  and  when  despair  had  settled 
down  again  upon  the  nine  and  ninety  poor  "  bezonians  " 
left  in  their  fetters  and  their  misery,  as  the  papers  say 
in  reports  of  parliamentary  debates,  the  incident  was 
closed.  Neither  the  Admiral,  nor  the  Governor,  most 
probably  thought  of  the  affair  again. 

"  Long  live  the  King,  give  me  your  cloak,"  was  a  true 
saying  in  those  days  throughout  the  realms  in  which 
the  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  of  blessed  memory,  had 
been  called  by  God  to  reign. 

"  Los  siete  Ninos  "  they  of  Ecija,  Jose"  Maria,  and 
other  rascals,  whose  pictures  figure  in  startling  coloured 
prints  in  many  a  faded  Spanish  almanac,  done  in  the 
days  when  Spain  was  fashionable,  made  all  the  roads 
unsafe.  Humourists  in  their  way  as  were  these  merry 
men,  stripping  recalcitrant  travellers  to  the  skin,  but 
always  leaving  them  at  least  a  newspaper  with  which 
to  make  their  entry  into  the  next  town,  they  yet  were 
perilous  to  meet,  for  not  infrequently  they  fired  a 
blunderbuss  well  charged  with  slugs,  without  a  word, 
taking  their  chance  whether  the  traveller  was  in  a  state 
to  answer  to  their  call  to  stop  after  the  shot  was  fired. 

Journeying  towards  Madrid,  passing  from  "tierra 
de  abajo,"  through  the  Sierra  to  Castile,  the  Admiral, 
with  his  wife  and  servants,  all  duly  armed  with 
blunderbusses,  was  one  day  upon  the  road.  Between 
La  Carolina  and  Almuradjel,  Vilches  left  well  behind, 
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Venta  de    Cardenas  not  quite  in   sight,  whilst  the 
party  toiled  up  the  rocky  road  which,  edged  with  ferns, 
and  thicketed  with  smilax,  leads  to  Los  Organos,  a 
troop  of  seven  mounted  men  appeared  upon  the  road. 
Terror  assailed  the  travellers,  their  servants  trembling 
till  their  blunderbusses  almost  fell  from  their  hands, 
the  Admiral  no  doubt  cursing  the  day  on  which  he 
started,  and  his  wife,  being  young  and  lively,  looking 
at  the  robbers  half  amused.    The  chief  advanced,  and 
greeting  the  Admiral  with  his  hat  in  hand  said  "Admiral, 
these  roads  are  dangerous,  I  and  my  followers  have 
come  to  be  your  escort  through  the  hills."  Making 
perhaps  what  Spaniards  call  "  la  risa  del  conejo  "  the 
Admiral  thanked  him,  feared  to  trespass  on  his  kind- 
ness, said  that  no  escort  was  required,  and  generally 
made  that  soft  answer  which  those  who  are  not  strong 
enough  to  speak  their   mind   resort  to  at  a  pinch. 
The  day  wore  on,  and  still  the  chief  rode  chatting 
by  their  side,  talking  of  many  things  ;  of  those  strange 
ships  which  the  mad  English  were  reported  to  have 
made,  which  run  upon  the  water  without  sails  ;  of  the 
great  London  dark  all  the  year,  but  light  on  Christmas 
day  ;  of  the  mysterious  crimes  of  Luther,  who  like  an 
evil  spirit  in  those  days  haunted  uneducated  Spaniards' 
minds,  and  generally  giving  his  views  upon  the  world 
and  things  at  large,  confirming  what  he  said  with 
proverbs,  which  he  enunciated  gravely  as  they  were 
personal  experiences  of  his  own.     Evening  began  to 
fall,  and  the  red  mud  walls  of  Almuradiel  appeared  a 
1'eague  away  ;  the  storks'  nests  on  the  housetops  of  the 
town  looking  like  clumps  of  bushes  growing  from  the  . 
roofs,  the  "  norias "  creaking  as  the  donkeys  slowly 
walked  round  the  elevated  track,  and  the  cracked  pots 
revolving  one  by  one,  pouring  their  water  down  the 
irrigation  rills,  giving  an  Eastern  air  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, save  for  the  jangling  bells.    Then  suddenly  the 
chief  called  to  his  men,  who  wheeled   their  horses 
round  and  cantered  back  along  the  road.    Riding  up 
close  to  the  Admiral,  he  said  "  1  am  the  man  you  took 
out  of  the  galleys  upon  that  Easter  Day.    I  knew  you 
at  first  sight,  though  you  no  doubt  had  long  forgotten 
me.     The  road  across  the  sierras  is  beset  by  petty 
thieves,  mere  peddling  scoundrels,  who  had  they  met 
you,  might  have  been  troublesome.    Whilst  I  was  with 
you,  and  my  men,  you  were  safer  than  had  the  king's 
own  guards  escorted  you.    We  are  the  seven  of  Ecija, 
and  so  .  .  .  with  God."     He  turned  his  horse,  and 
galloped  down  the  road  after  his   fellows,  and  the 
Admiral  saw  him  no  more,  but  his  wife  used  to  relate 
the  story  to  the  last  day  of  her  life. 

Even  the  lives  of  interesting  men  are  not  all  spent 
in  crossing  the  Despenaperros,  in  meeting  with  the 
"  Siete  Ninos,"  and  in  releasing  criminals  ;  so  home 
commands,  and  the  honours  of  a  dockyard  town  at 
length  descended  on  my  personality.  Needless  to  say 
"  My  Lords  "  at  the  Admiralty  distrusted  my  admiral 
ambulant,  as  is  befitting  that  the  men  who  wear  out 
acres  of  cloth  on  office  stools,  should  look  askance  at 
men  of  genius.  In  the  same  way  the  self-same  Lords 
distrusted  and  thwarted  Lord  Dundonald,  perhaps  the 
greatest  sailor  whom  Britain  ever  has  produced.  They 
who  have  wit,  and  soon  no  microscope  will  have  a  lens 
sufficiently  achromatic  to  detect  their  whereabouts, 
seem  to  be  able  to  call  forth  wit  in  others,  as  steel 
strikes  fire  from  flint,  or  as  a  witless  person  seems  to 
render  others  dull.  The  solitary  recorded  witticism  of 
a  king  is  precious  and  in  nowise  should  be  lost,  and 
so  it  may  be  fitting  that  I,  unworthy,  record  the  single 
instance  in  which  our  "Sailor  King"  William  IV.  was 
known  to  fall  from  the  paths  of  regal  seriousness,  and 
condescend  to  nod.  At  a  breakfast  at  the  dockyard  on 
the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  some  ship,  his  Majesty 
having  taken  his  poor  disjune,  seeing  the  Admiral,  and 
remarking  that  his  hair  was  white,  was  pleased  to  say 
"  Ha,  Admiral,  white  at  the  main  I  see,"  those  being 
days  when  admirals  were  of  the  red,  the  white,  or  blue, 
according  to  their  rank.  His  Majesty  did  not,  as  he 
might  well  have  done,  on  learning  that  the  white  hair 
was  not  surmounted  by  a  white  pennant,  exclaim 
"  Gad  Zookers,  this  will  never  do,  we  hereupon  pro- 
mote thee,"  but,  no  doubt,  the  courtiers,  if  there  were 
any  on  the  spot,  went  into  "  visibilio  "  at  the  royal  wit. 

Portsmouth  by  nice  degrees  led  up  to  Greenwich,  and 
there  again  the  Admiral  and  the  King  came  into  contact, 
but  this  time  without  wit      In  those  days,  which  now 
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seem  almost  coeval  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  differ- 
ent they  are  from  ours,  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  visit 
to  the  Nore,  the  midshipman  who  steered  the  barge 
which  conveyed  the  King  from  the  royal  yacht  to  land 
was  always  promoted,  for  having  had  the  fortune  to  be 
there.  Most  admirals  naturally  took  some  scion  of 
nobility,  some  relative  of  their  wife's  mother,  or  in  fact 
some  youth  who  stood  in  not  the  smallest  need  of 
patronage.  But  in  the  flagship  there  was  as  fortune 
willed  it  an  old  mate,  stricken  in  years,  grey-headed, 
nurtured  in  misfortunes,  a  seaman  if  there  were  such, 
and  who  had  seen,  for  five  and  twenty  years,  boy  after 
boy  pass  over  him  whilst  he  remained  a  mate.  Seated 
abaft  the  backboard  of  the  Admiral's  barge  the  mate 
must  have  appeared  ridiculous  enough  ;  but  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,  so  when  the  royal  eye  fell  on  the 
curious  figure,  seated  in  the  stern,  it  twinkled,  and  the 
royal  voice  exclaimed  "  Eh  what,  eh  Admiral,  one  of  your 
damned  jokes,  well,  well  he  looks  a  little  old  still  to 
remain  a  mate." 

The  end  of  men  like  him  whom  I  describe  generally 
comes  without  much  preparation.  Death  takes  them  as 
a  mower  cuts  ripe  hay,  and  leaves  their  contemporaries 
almost  astounded  by  their  sudden  absence  from  their 
place. 

After  a  life  of  happiness  and  work,  grief  fell  upon  him 
unprepared  for  it  in  his  old  age,  and  he  not  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  struggle,  put  out  to  sea  at  once,  after 
a  few  days  of  a  feverish  cold,  which  was  the  name  that 
people  gave  the  influenza  in  those  unsophisticated  days. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


SMOOTH  HISTORY. 

THE  outside  onlooker  is  perpetually  astonished  by 
the  respect  that  historians  display  for  documents. 
They  have  learned  to  be  sceptical  about  accumulations 
of  second-hand  gossip  and  speculation,  but  when  these 
have  been  sternly  sifted  away  and  leave  a  residuum  of 
statements  to  which  the  actors  immediately  engaged  in 
an  event  have  authentically  put  their  hand,  or  statements 
about  those  actions  made  by  credible  eye-witnesses, 
this  little  residue,  by  its  very  meagreness  and  irreduci- 
bility,  exercises  a  morbid  fascination  on  the  intelligence, 
and  a  man  who  has  done  the  sifting  regards  such 
haphazard  points  de  repere  with  a  humble  gravity  which 
they  may  not  deserve  at  all.  They  become  the  pieces 
of  a  puzzle  which  must  be  put  together  with  these  and 
no  others,  and  the  pieces  may  be  gross  misfits  for  the 
pattern  of  the  original  event,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  may  be  missing.  This  gravity  about 
facts  deepens  as  they  take  on  the  awe  of  distant 
times.  Many  of  us  have  talked  with  veterans  who 
fought  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  The  favourite 
puzzles  as  to  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Wellington 
during  that  campaign,  and  what  happened  at  critical 
moments  in  the  fight,  might  conceivably  be  reset 
to-morrow  by  a  new  piece  of  evidence.  But  the  col- 
lected and  sifted  evidence  is  already  built  up,  like  casual 
blocks  of  rubble,  in  a  wall,  into  one  pattern  or  another 
of  solid  history.  Still  more  solid  and  solemn  stand 
many  queerly  compacted  patterns  of  events  for  which 
no  living  witness  can  now  bring  evidence. 

If  the  historian,  instead  of  losing  himself  in  the  pro- 
fessional fascination,  were  to  think  of  any  episode  in 
the  life  of  people  known  to  him  of  whose  inner  workings 
he  happens  to  have  the  secret,  he  would  view  his 
material  with  deep  distrust.  How  ludicrous  are  the 
accounts  given  by  witnesses  close  to,  but  not  in  the 
secret  ;  how  the  most  authentic-seeming  letters  and 
conversations  go  astray !  The  moment  anything  of 
importance  happens,  there  is,  for  all  manner  of  reasons, 
a  conspiracy  formed  by  those  concerned  to  disguise  the 
facts.  At  the  time,  while  all  the  actors  are  still  ques- 
tionable, it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth  ;  and  after- 
wards the  private  confession  of  any  one  of  them  is 
suspect  because  it  is  an  account  free  from  the  challenge 
of  the  rest.  The  more  open  the  secret  seems  to  become 
the  more  obstinately  secret  it  grows. 

The  history  of  art  has  a  tendency  to  be  more  gravely 
fantastic  than  any  other.  Even  when  we  discard  the 
tags  of  gossip  that  give  it  most  colour,  the  documents 
that  remain  are  so  accidental  and  amorphous  that  the 
temptation  to  squeeze  significance  out  of  them  is  very 
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great.  And  there  is  a  special  kind  of  problem  as  to  which 
everyone  concerned  would  fain  suggest  a  different 
answer,  though  modesty  seals  his  mouth  against  direct 
speech,  namely  the  secret  of  original  departures  and  of 
the  influence  of  one  man  upon  another.  In  the  end  the 
evidence  of  works  and  dates  is  accepted  as  establishing 
the  true  chronology  of  influence  ;  but  anyone  who  has 
seen  from  within  the  development  of  a  movement  how- 
ever small,  knows  how  fallacious  such  evidence  is. 
The  ideas  struck  out  in  conversation,  the  suspended 
beginnings  by  one  man  that  gave  the  motive  for  the 
work  energetically  carried  through  by  another- — all  that 
disappears  from  the  record  of  exhibitions. 

We  have  had  an  example  of  these  difficulties  in  the 
case  of  the  Preraphaelite  group.  The  history  of  this 
movement  has  been  written  more  often  than  most 
histories,  and  with  an  air  of  exact  distribution  of  the 
part  due  to  each  in  the  stock  of  ideas  and  practices  that 
make  up  the  bundle.  But  how  these  histories  slip  over 
the  real  joints  and  how  liable  they  are  to  be  brought  up 
short  by  a  disclaimer  from  a  person  who  ought  to  know  ! 
Some  of  the  actors  were  here  till  yesterday  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  one  is  still  living  and  will  have  the  last  word  ; 
but  how  little  the  intimates  of  these  men,  who  have 
made  the  history,  got  out  of  them.  Till  the  other  day 
the  accepted  narrative  revealed  Rossetti  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  his  P.R.B.'s,  and  handing  over  to  Millais 
a  liberal  loan  of  poetical  feeling  and  inspiration  in  ex- 
change for  an  example  in  technique.  From  Millais' 
tomb  comes  a  gruff  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  never 
saw  much  of  Rossetti  and  did  not  much  like  him. 
Another  history  made  Madox  Brown  the  father  of  Pre- 
raphaelites — on  the  strength  of  a  call  from  Rossetti  ; 
whereas  all  the  picture  evidence  points  to  Brown,  so 
far  as  he  was  Preraphaelite,  having  been  the  pupil  of 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and  of  Rossetti.  Painters  and  critics 
were  thick  round  them  who  watched  the  whole  move- 
ment unroll,  but  of  the  real  joints  how  much  is  left 
to  secret  and  conjecture  ! 

Another  case  has  set  me  moralising  on  this  subject. 
For  a  special  purpose  I  have  been  trying  to  arrange  the 
leading  facts  of  the  Impressionist  movement,  and  once 
more,  just  at  the  critical  period,  the  mist  descends. 
Half  a  score  of  brilliant  writers  have  smoothly  explained 
how  the  whole  movement  linked  itself  out,  for  besides 
the  painters  who  talked  with  Manet  at  the  Cafe 
Guerbois  there  were  writers  present,  and  others  have 
enjoyed  their  intimacy  since.  But  precisely  where  the  plot 
thickens  we  are  told  nothing.  The  story  of  each  painter 
runs  on,  ignoring  the  others,  and  we  can  just  guess  from 
this  that  there  is  a  Manet  side  and  a  Monet  side  in  a 
debate  which  neither  of  those  painters  was  himself 
likely  to  set  going  or  encourage. 

What  I  mean  is  this.  The  histories  tempt  us  to 
divide  the  Impressionist  movement  into  three  periods, 
with  two  critical  years,  1870  and  1886.  The  period  up 
to  1870  may  be  called  Manet,  and  culminates  in  Manet's 
plein-air  picture  Le  Jardin  of  that  year.  From  1870  to 
1886  stretches  the  luministe  period  which  we  may  call 
Monet-Pissarro.  In  1886  Seurat  comes  out  with  La 
Grand-Jatte  and  pointillisme  begins  its  doubtful  course. 
According  to  the  histories,  just  before  the  war  in  1870 
Manet  sat  down  one  day  in  the  garden  of  De  Nittis 
and  painted  for  the  first  time  in  the  open  air  and  in  a 
fully  open-air  gamme  of  tones.  After  the  war  he  con- 
tinued this  development  in  pictures  like  Le  Linge  and 
Chez  le  P'ere  Lathuille.  So  the  Manetist  records.  The 
Monetist  records  ignore  this,  and  date  the  history  of 
Impressionism  proper  with  the  return  of  Monet  and 
Pissarro  from  London  after  the  war,  London,  where 
they  had  studied  Turner.  Certainly  a  greater  variety 
of  illuminations  and  a  change  in  notation  and  handling 
seem  to  date  from  that  point.  But  the  critical  period 
that  remains  obscure  is  the  Manet-Monet  period  from 
1863  to  1870,  when  the  open-air  gamme  with  its  cool 
shadows,  high  pitch  and  close  values  was  introduced.  I 
was  startled  last  summer  to  find  at  M.  Durand  Ruel's  a 
picture  by  Monet,  dated  1866  (he  exhibited  first  at  the 
Salon  in  the  previous  year  I  believe)  which  is  very  plein- 
airist  indeed.  It  is  still  in  handling  and  quality  a 
Manet,  that  is  to  say  broad  solid  patches  of  rich  paint  ; 
but  the  gamme  is  the  new  one.  The  subject  is  a  picnic 
under  trees.  These  have  the  cold  green  and  cool 
shadows  of  afternoon  sunlight,  and  the  faces  under- 


neath the  foliage  are  daringly  noted  in  tones  of  green 
and  violet  nuance.  This  anticipates  by  four  years  Le 
Jardin  of  Manet.  I  have  never  seen  a  collection  of 
Monet's  work  for  the  years  1865-70.  but  I  think  if  it 
were  arranged  alongside  of  Manet's  we  should  see 
the  two  paintings,  the  older  and  the  newer,  at 
grips,  and  see  more  exactly  how  the  new  emerged  from 
the  close  association  of  these  two  men.  There  is 
another  Jardin  by  Manet,  shown  at  the  Exhibition  this 
year,  that  bears  witness  to  the  association  ;  for  the 
garden  is  Monet's,  and  the  figures  are  Monet  and  his 
wife.  For  my  part  I  love  the  equipoise  at  this  moment 
between  old  and  new — the  freshness  of  tone  that  Manet 
found  in  the  open,  that  he  had  already  won  in  his  irt- 
door  still- life  painting  (the  Pivoines  were  shown  in 
1867),  and  with  that  freshness  his  tradition  of  a  big 
design  and  large,  beautiful  paint.  But  Monet,  who  was 
to  go  his  more  specialist  way  later,  seems  to  count  for 
something  in  the  change  that  made  of  the  tenebrist 
Manet  of  earlier  work  the  clear  painter  of  1870.  The 
odd  thing,  which  again  demonstrates  the  difficulties  of 
evidence,  is  that  Zola,  the  panegyrist  of  Manet  as  early 
as  1866,  describes  his  painting  already  at  that  date  as 
if  the  luministe  clearing  up  had  taken  place,  so  much 
do  talk  and  tendency  and  the  first  step  influence  the  eyes 
of  a  good  observer.  It  may  be  added  that  a  minor 
matter,  which  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  clear  up, 
remains  obscure  :  namely  whether  the  nickname 
"  Impressionist"  dates  from  a  phrase  of  Manet  in  his 
catalogue  of  1867,  or  from  the  title,  Une  Lmpression,  cf 
Monet  in  a  later  exhibition. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  this  question  because  it  is  of 
immense  importance  to  know  who  struck  out  an  idea 
first.  We  take  the  works  of  art  for  what  they  are  in 
the  end,  yield  paternity  of  ideas  to  their  master,  and 
ignore  the  claims  of  all  children  of  thought  who  did  not 
win  to  life,  while  their  heritage  passed  to  others.  I 
suggest  rather  that  the  neat  and  polished  accounts  in 
history  cover  a  large  unknown  of  transactions  not  only 
as  between  the  surviving  artists,  but  all  manner  of 
secondary  figures  who  brought  grist  to  the  mill  of 
genius.  If  we  find  it  difficult  to  know  what  has 
happened  among  people  we  can  touch  with  our  hand, 
how  much  more  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  play  of 
influences  between  a  Giorgione  and  a  Titian  and  all  the 
circle  of  eager  minds  about  them.  D.  S.  M. 


YSAYE  AS  CONDUCTOR. 

AFTER  coming  to  England  for  several  years  and 
playing  magnificently  on  his  violin,  Ysaye  is  at 
last  beginning  to  be  recognised  there.  If  I  had  a  file 
of  the  Saturday  Review  by  me,  it  would  be  easy  to 
demonstrate  the  immense  period  during  which  the 
musical  critic  of  that  paper  had  alone  held  aloft  the 
Ysaye  banner  ;  but  as  there  is  no  file  here  I  must  hope 
to  be  distinguished  presently  as  the  only  critic  who  did 
not  appreciate  the  greatest  violinist,  living  or  perhaps 
dead,  long  before  anyone  else  did.  But  after  all  it 
matters  little  or  nothing  who  was  first  or  who  will  be 
last  :  the  main  thing  is  that  Ysaye  has  submitted  him- 
self to  the  judgment  of  the  best  musical  brains  in 
England,  and  has  deliberately  been  placed  amongst  the 
finest  masters  of  the  instrument  to  which  in  that  country 
he  has  hitherto  confined  himself.  That  is  satisfactory,  for 
England,  my  unmusical  England,  is  the  giver  or  the 
taker-away  of  Continental  reputations.  No  foreign  artist 
professes  himself  happy  until  he  has  damned  us  for  the 
least  artistic  people  on  the  globe  ;  none  is  genuinely 
happy  until  we  approve  him.  We  have  approved 
Ysaye  as  a  fiddler  ;  and  presently  we  will  have  a  chance 
of  approving  or  not  approving  him  as  a  player  on 
another  and  a  much  more  difficult  instrument,  the 
modern  orchestra.  Mr.  Newman  has  already  announced 
some  Ysaye  orchestral  concerts  which  may  possibly  be 
things  of  the  past  before  fate  again  makes  me  the  prey 
of  metropolitan  fogs  and  concert-givers.  Not  to  be 
behindhand,  however,  I  have  already  taken  the 
precaution  of  hearing  Ysaye  conduct  at  his  own 
concerts  in  Brussels.  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
at  the  first  blush,  the  notion  of  Ysaye  directing  an 
orchestra   was  more  amusing  than    anything  else. 
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The  odd  figure  of  the  man,  the  uncanny  face,  fantas- 
tically framed  in  carefully  unkempt  hair,  the  artist 
apparently  immersed  in,  and  solely  occupied  by,  the 
love-labour  of  drawing  wondrously  beautiful  and 
moving  tones  from  his  violin,  and  so  interpreting 
masterpieces  as  they  have  not  been  interpreted  to  this 
(generation,  and,  behind  these,  a  curious,  weird,  rather 
•  repulsive  personality,  somewhat  less  than  human, 
consisting  entirely,  it  seemed,  of  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
a  continuous  fount  of  strange  emotions— it  was  difficult 
with  one's  ancient  impressions  suddenly  recalled  to 
vivid  life  to  picture  Ysaye  standing  up  before  a  band 
of  alien  souls — surely  all  other  souls  must  seem  alien, 
one  thought,  perhaps  incomprehensible,  to  so  dis- 
tinctively coloured  and  aloof  a  soul  ! — and  translating 
for  us  other  men's  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  was  as 
difficult  to  imagine  him  separated  from  his  violin  as  to 
imagine  a  singer  separated  from  his  voice.  The  violin 
was  his  voice  and  one  could  not  possibly  fancy  him 
speaking  without  it. 

Well,  I  have  heard  him  speak  without  it.  That  he 
can  rise  as  conductor  to  anything  like  the  height  to 
which  he  rises  as  violinist,  that  he  is  a  really  great 
director  of  the  orchestra,  is  more  than  I  care  to  assert 
at  present.  He  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  conductor. 
Unfortunately  his  programme  the  other  day  was  not 
so  interesting.  It  opened  with  a  Funeral  symphony  by 
a  Mr.  Huberti,  a  professor  in  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  ; 
then  Mr.  Busoni  played  the  G  pianoforte  concerto  of 
Beethoven,  and  after  that  an  organ  toccata  of  Bach 
(arranged  of  course  for  the  piano)  and  a  Chopin 
Polonaise  ;  and  the  function  concluded  with  a  Requiem 
by  Mr.  Gabriel  Faure  for  chorus,  orchestra,  organ, 
and  soprano  and  baritone  solo.  The  local  papers 
have  bantered  Ysaye  a  good  deal  about  his 
devising  a  concert  appropriate  to  the  approaching 
Day  of  the  Dead  ;  and  I  must  own  that  it  was 
depressingly  funereal.  The  two  longest  items  were 
not  only  funereal  but  downright  bad  music.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Belgians  and  the  French,  like  the 
Italians,  refuse  to  learn  that  the  muse  has  departed 
from  their  lands.  There  was  a  gorgeous  Flemish 
school,  centuries  agone,  and  there  have  been  French 
composers  who  were  not  altogether  bad  ;  but  now  in 
the  "ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang" 
nothing  can  be  heard  save  the  rude  scraping  of  parrots 
and  jackdaws  or  the  still  less  endurable  hoarse, 
vehement,  violent  yawping  of  callow  flutterers  de- 
termined to  be  original  and  noisy  from  the  outset.  Of 
all  the  beginners  those  of  whom  I  am  least  patient  are 
the  sentimental,  over-forcible  young  men,  young  men 
who  take  amorous,  sickly  phrases,  phrases  that  might 
be  bad  enough  in  the  mouth  of  a  Marguerite,  and  make 
them  worse  by  giving  them  to  the  trumpets,  trombones 
and  tubas  with  a  skirling  accompaniment  of  strings  and 
wood-wind.  The  late  Mr.  Lamoureux  played  us  some 
specimens  of  the  sort  of  music  in  London  a  few  years 
since  ;  and  we  were  all  very  much  pleased  when  he  had 
finished.  Just  a  shade  more  bearable  is  the  music  of 
Messrs.  Huberti  and  Faure.  Of  the  twain  Mr.  Huberti 
is  decidedly  the  more  gifted  musician.  He  takes  his  art 
seriously  ;  and  if  he  really  has  nothing  to  say,  he  thinks 
he  has,  and  he  tries  to  say  it  strongly  and  truly.  Un- 
luckily he  protests  too  much,  so  much  too  much  that 
in  two  minutes  one  perceives  the  shallowness  of  his 
utterance,  the  poverty  of  his  inspiration.  Amidst  all  the 
clatter  of  his  Funeral  symphony  there  was  not  a  vestige 
of  a  marked,  characteristic  theme  to  be  discerned  ;  the 
phrases  that  did  duty  for  themes  were  chiefly  given  to 
the  brass  ;  and  the  result  made  one  think  of  a  brilliant 
solo  on  the  accordion  or  the  concertina  overheard  when 
an  amateur  band  is  playing  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 
For  all  I  know  it  may  have  been  composed  before  the 
Pathetic  symphony  of  Tschaikowsky  of  which  it  is  in 
parts  oddly  reminiscent.  The  moods  which  Tschai- 
kowsky depicted  and  those  which  Mr.  Huberti  has 
attempted  to  depict  are  almost  identical.  But  whereas 
in  the  Russian  work  all  is  definite  and  clear-cut,  every- 
thing is  muddled  and  disorderly  in  the  Belgian  work  ; 
and  only  the  middle  movement  leaves  any  positive 
impression  on  one's  mind.  All  the  same,  I  prefer  even 
sin  h  work  to  the  Requiem  of  Mr.  Faure.  Mr.  Faure 
has  a  fluent  pen  ;  he  has  a  certain  superficial  mastery  of 
his  medium  ;   he  says  what  lie    has  to  say  clearly, 


quietly  in  what  _  one  might  call  a  gentlemanly 
fashion  ;  but  he  is  never  sincere.  I  cannot  under- 
stand a  man  setting  out  to  write  a  Requiem  in  a 
spirit  of  mere  lightheadedness.  In  a  spirit  of 
exultant,  triumphant  religious  faith,  if  you  like  ;  in  a 
spirit  of  terror,  remorse  and  self  abasement  like  Mozart's 
when  he  wrote  the  greatest  Requiem  in  the  world  ;  but 
not  in  a  careless,  bock-drinking,  cigarette-smoking, 
holiday  spirit.  After  all,  no  man  is  compelled  to  com- 
pose a  Requiem.  If  Death  and  the  Judgment  mean 
nothing  to  him,  if  death  is  not  a  fascinating  and  awful 
puzzle  to  him,  and  if  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
soul  taking  its  tremendous  journey  abroad  does  not 
thrill  his  nerves  and  baffle  his  intellect,  he  had 
better  stick  to  love-songs  or  comic  operas.  In  a 
way  Mr.  Faure"  has  stuck  to  love-songs  :  that  is, 
the  quality  of  the  music  of  this  Requiem,  like 
all  Mr.  Faure's  music,  is  feebly  erotic  ;  he  seems  to 
chant  delicately  to  his  Chloe  in  a  churchyard  amongst 
the  piteous  bones  of  the  dead  ;  and  he  has  no  feeling 
for  the  ludicrous  horror  of  the  situation.  After  a  few 
minutes  I  grew  heartily  sick  of  the  interminable  senti- 
mental whine  of  his  tunes — the  sentimental  whine  which 
so  fetches  weak-minded  ladies  in  London  and  Parisian 
drav/ing-rooms — and  after  nearly  an  hour  it  drove  me 
almost  crazy.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  thing  was 
not  at  all  well  given.  The  orchestra  was  good,  and 
Ysaye  made  wonderful  use  of  the  chorus ;  but  the 
chorus  consisted  of  a  number  of  singularly  poor  voices 
attached  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  like  Charles 
Lamb,  had  "no  ears."  A  soprano  solo  was  sung  by  a 
lady  who  shall  be  nameless  ;  she  carried  the  carrying  of 
her  voice  to  such  an  extent  that  I  became  afflicted  with 
nausea  ;  and  the  quality  of  her  voice  reminded  me  of 
the  noises  I  used  to  produce  on  a  comb  and  a  piece  of 
paper  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  The  baritone  soloist 
sang  charmingly.  The  concert  being  given  in  a  theatre 
— apparently  Brussels  is  badly  off  in  the  matter  of 
concert  halls — unblessed  by  an  organ,  the  American 
organ,  the  most  horrible  invention  of  the  century,  took 
its  place,  and  helped  to  round  off  my  sufferings 
beautifully. 

Despite  French  and  Belgian  music  the  concert  was 
very  well  worth  attending  for  the  G  piano  concerto  of 
Beethoven,  magnificently  given  by  Busoni  and  Ysaye. 
It  became  a  real  symphony  for  piano  and  orchestra. 
The  first  movement  was  especially  beautiful.  From 
the  lovely  theme  given  out  by  the  piano,  and  followed 
by  the  mysterious  pianissimo  response  of  the  orchestra, 
to  the  cadenza  there  was  no  break  in  the  continuity. 
Throughout  the  balance  of  tone  was  perfect.  Busoni 
displayed  astonishing  self-abnegation  ;  the  piano  made 
a  continuous  duet  with  the  orchestra  ;  it  was  not,  as  it 
generally  is,  a  kitchen-maid  playing  prima  donna  and 
showing  off  with  a  great  deal  of  clatter  and  very  little 
music  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  band.  But  the 
thing  was  also  a  huge  triumph  for  Ysaye.  It  was 
his  one  chance  to  show  himself  as  a  conductor  of  great 
music,  and  he  made  full  use  of  it.  The  sweet,  rich, 
satisfying  blending  of  orchestra  and  piano,  with  nothing 
harsh  or  acrid,  without  even  a  note  that  offended  the  ear 
by  disturbing  the  balance  of  sound — this  was  largely  due 
to  Ysaye.  This  perfect  evenness  never  degenerated  into 
flat  tameness.  The  orchestral  part  had  its  distinctive 
life,  its  own  emotion,  thought  and  colour,  as  well  as  the 
piano.  The  themes  were  delivered  with  superb  strength 
and  clearness  ;  and  every  passage  was  as  perfectly 
phrased  as  if  the  hundred  players  had  been  the  one  little 
instrument  under  the  conductor's  chin.  The  mere  com- 
bination of  absolute  accuracy  and  easy  freedom  showed 
the  master.  As  I  have  said,  I  cannot  pretend  to  know 
Ysaye's  powers  and  limitations  as  a  conductor.  But  it 
is  certain  that  he  will  always  be  interesting.  And  he 
has  the  true  conductor's  gift.  He  leads  his  men  on — 
he  neither  drives  and  forces,  nor  lets  the  music  take  its 
own  course  ;  he  has  his  own  conception  of  the  music 
and  he  draws  the  orchestra  after  him,  and  the  motion 
is  smooth  and  powerful,  unbroken  by  jerks  ;  and  it  is 
only  after  he  has  finished  and  one  has  had  time  to 
reflect,  that  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  brilliant  perfec- 
tion of  his  achievement.  J.  F«  R. 
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ENTER  MR.  FRANK  HARRIS. 

TO  what  shall  I  liken  this  entry  ?  I  need  a  stagger- 
ing metaphor.  Mr.  Meredith,  only  he,  could  find 
one  for  me — one  of  those  monstrous  blossoms  which 
he  uproots  from  gardens  so  remote.  His  wit  would  fly 
off  in  quest,  Puck-like,  putting  "a  girdle  round  about 
the  earth,"  and  anon  the  far-fetched  herb  would  be  to 
hand.  None  but  he  could  provide  the  necessary  article. 
Inalienable  is  his  genius  for  metaphors  which,  seeming, 
at  first  flash,  merely  far-fetched,  are  truly,  as  one  sees 
a  moment  later,  fitted  with  minute  precision  to  their 
purposes.  For  ordinary  occasions  ordinary  metaphors 
will  serve.  But  now  and  again  one  envies  Mr.  Meredith 
his  inspiration.  Vainly  I  have  quested,  since  the  first 
night  of  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daventry,"  for  a  metaphor 
adequate.  I  return  crestfallen.  I  can  but  offer  to  you 
the  obvious  old  figure  which  I  had  rejected — the  bull  in 
the  china-shop.  This  poor  beast  has  been  overworked 
so  shamefully,  for  so  many  years,  by  so  many  drovers, 
that  now,  perhaps,  he  scarcely  signifies  a  surprising 
and  destructive  energy.  But  he  is  all  I  can  offer. 
Horns  to  the  floor,  hoofs  in  the  air,  tail  a-whirl,  the 
unkindly  creature  charges  furiously  hither  and  thither, 
and  snap  !  crash  !  bang  !  into  flying  smithereens  goes 
the  crockery  of  dramatic  laws  and  conventions,  while 
the  public  lies  quailing  under  the  counter. 

A  noble,  uncomfortable  sight  !  Never  did  a  dramatist 
play  such  havoc  with  what  one  is  accustomed  to  hold 
sacred  as  does  the  author  of  what  Mrs.  Campbell  has 
dared  to  produce  at  the  Royalty  Theatre.  The  first  act 
of  the  play  contains  nothing  relevant  at  all,  except  a 
few  meagre  hints  of  character  to  come.  The  curtain 
falls  on  a  soliloquy  in  which  these  hints  are  recapitu- 
lated. A  soliloquy  is  bad  enough  (to  modern  ears) 
even  when  it  tells  us  something  we  did  not  know.  But 
a  soliloquy  for  the  summing-up  of  our  knowledge  ! 
Mr.  Harris  revels  in  such  soliloquies.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  act,  Mrs.  Campbell  is  again  explaining  to  us 
what  we  perfectly  understand.  Can  it  be  that  Mr. 
Harris  has  a  sentiment  for  the  rococo  ?  No,  obviously, 
he  does  but  wish,  in  his  wantonness,  to  wound 
us.  He  stands  there,  ravprj&bv  i>~o/3A.ei//as,  determined  to 
have  his  horns  through  all  our  sacred  prejudices,  be 
they  ancient  or  modern.  We  have  a  modern  prejudice 
against  irrelevant  comic  servants  in  serious  plays  ? 
"Very  well  then,"  snorts  Mr.  Harris,  with  an  ominous 
glare  in  his  eyes.  And  forthwith  he  throws  into  his 
second  act  a  comic  English  cook,  into  his  third  act  a 
comic  Irish  valet,  into  his  fourth  act  a  comic  German 
waiter.  We  expect  the  great  excitement  of  a  play  to 
be  kept  till  we  are  near  the  end  of  the  third  act  ? 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Harris  drops  his  climax  plump  into 
the  middle  of  his  second  act.  When  a  good,  unhappily- 
married  lady  is  loved  by  a  good  man,  we  expect  that 
he,  not  she,  shall  press  for  the  elopement  ?  Accordingly, 
Mrs.  Daventry  presses  for  the  elopement,  quite  of  her 
own  accord.  When  the  good  lover  is  told  by  his  valet 
that  the  bad  husband  has  arrived  unexpectedly,  and 
asks  the  lady  to  retire  to  an  inner  room  till  her  husband 
shall  have  taken  his  leave,  we  expect  some  variation  on 
the  "screen  scene"  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort,  accordingly, 
happens.  The  husband,  in  due  course,  takes  his  leave. 
The  lady  emerges  and  resumes  the  thread  of  her  dis- 
course. When  the  runaway  pair  is  living  in  guilty 
comfort  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  the  bad  husband  wishes 
to  put  a  bullet  through  the  head  of  his  supplanter,  we 
do  not  expect  him  to  put  the  bullet  through  his  own 
head  ?    Of  course  not.    So  he  proceeds  to  do  it. 

You  will  observe  that  the  prejudices  gored  by  Mr. 
Harris  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  are  technical,  others 
psychological.  Some  of  our  technical  prejudices  he 
ought,  I  think,  to  have  spared.  There  is  a  real  and 
sound  objection  to  soliloquies,  for  example  :  they  are 
unnatural,  they  spoil  illusion.  Sometimes  it  must  be 
very  difficult  for  a  dramatist  to  avoid  them  ;  but  he 
must  learn  to  overcome  the  difficulty  whenever  it  occurs. 
To  do  so  is  an  essential  point  in  dramaturgy.  I  am 
no  over-rater  of  technique.  I  would  far  rather  see  a 
play  by  an  interesting  man  of  letters  who  has  not 
mastered  the  tricks  of  stage-craft  than  a  play  by  a  man 
who  has  done  nothing  else.  I  would  willingly  sacrifice 
the  whole  life-work  of  (say)  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  for  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daventry."     I  regret  very  much  that  the 


tricks  of  stage-craft  are  so  many  and  so  difficult  that 
many  interesting  men  of  letters  are  by  them  frightened 
away  from  dramaturgy.  If  modern  drama  were  a  loose 
and  fluid  form,  like  the  Elizabethan  drama,  we  should 
have  a  far  finer  class  of  playwrights.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  modern  drama  is  a  very  close  and  precise 
form,  and  that  modern  plays  cannot  be  well  written  ex- 
cept with  closeness  and  precision.  These  qualities  can 
be  acquired,  through  patient  practice,  by  any  man 
who  has  a  natural  sense  of  drama.  No  one  who  knows 
Mr.  Harris  as  a  writer  of  short  stories  (or,  for  that 
matter,  as  an  editor)  will  deny  his  natural  sense  of 
drama.  No  one  who  has  read  "  Elder  Conklin  "  and 
other  little  perfect  works  will  deny  that  he  is  a 
master  in  the  exigent  art  of  the  conte  The  conte  has 
its  peculiar,  necessary  tricks,  its  artistic  conventions, 
as  Mr.  Harris  would  admit — tricks  that  must  be 
acquired,  conventions  that  are  binding.  I  suggest  to 
him  that  dramaturgy  has  some  similar  tricks  and  con- 
ventions. Let  him  not  despise  them.  Let  him  not, 
when  he  writes  his  next  play,  go  in  for — especially  not 
go  out  of  his  way  to  go  in  for — soliloquies.  Let  him 
eschew  comic  servants,  who  do  but  impede  the  action 
and  set  our  emotions  out  of  tune.  (Let  him  imagine 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  comic  servants  in 
"Elder  Conklin"!)  Let  him  begin  his  play  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  act,  as  strictly  as  he  begins  his 
every  story  at  its  first  line.  Let  him  postpone  his  great 
scene  to  the  end  of  the  third  .  .  .  no  !  my  pen  was 
running  away  with  me.  In  putting  his  great  scene  into 
the  middle  of  his  second  act,  Mr.  Harris  has  flouted 
a  convention  which  is  not  essential  to  drama.  He  was 
quite  right  to  flout  it,  and  I  applaud  his  courage.  I  do 
but  regret  that  he  did  not  go  even  further  back,  that  it 
was  not  into  the  middle  of  his  first  act  that  he  put  his 
great  scene.  I  call  it  the  "  great  scene  "  because  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  exciting.  Taken  by  itself,  it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  scene-a-faire.  But,  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  play,  it  is  merely  a  preparation,  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  is  a  circumstantial  crisis,  easily 
"  led-up  to,"  necessary  in  the  production  of  cer- 
tain psychological  crises.  It  puts  the  two  chief 
characters  to  the  test,  reveals  them  to  each 
other  and  to  us,  and  from  it  their  future  relations 
are  evolved.  Mrs.  Daventry  is  a  witness  to  the  misbe- 
haviour of  her  husband,  and  subsequently  leaves  him 
on  account  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  she  shields  him 
from  a  scandal,  and  he  is  won  over  to  her  by  the  pride 
which  makes  her  shield  him,  and  by  the  pluck  and 
resource  with  which  she  does  it.  On  this  scene  the 
whole  play  hinges.  And  that  fact  is,  by  the  way,  the 
scene's  justification  against  the  furious  onslaughts  on 
its  decency.  That  so  stalwart  a  vexillary  of  public 
prudery  as  the  critic  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  should 
cry  out  against  it,  was,  of  course,  quite  inevitable.  To 
him  all  things  are  impure.  With  him  one  does  not 
argue.  But  Mr.  Walkley,  whose  gay  banner  bears 
"common-sense"  for  its  legend,  has  professed  himself 
terribly  shocked,  and  I  cannot  help  asking  why.  If 
nothing  came  of  the  scene,  if  it  were  dragged  in  without 
any  relevance  to  character,  then,  no  doubt,  we  might  be 
shocked  to  our  hearts'  content.  But,  as  the  scene  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  serious  drama,  we  ought  not  to  call 
attention  to  such  blushes  as  may  mantle  to  our  cheeks  at 
sight  of  a  married  man  in  a  darkened  room  kissing  a  lady 
who  is  not  his  wife  and  locking  the  door  of  the  room  into 
which  they  have  stolen.  Such  blushes  may  be  credit- 
able to  us  as  men  ;  but  surely  we  ought  not,  as  serious 
critics  of  serious  art,  to  be  proud  of  them.  Pressed  to 
a  logical  conclusion,  Mr.  Walkley  would  have  to  deny 
a  dramatist's  right  to  present,  in  any  circumstances,  or 
even  to  hint  at,  anything  but  the  domestic  virtues. 
That  is  a  position  from  which  he  would  certainly  be 
averse.  He  must  forgive  me  for  calling  attention  to 
the  momentary  eclipse  of  his  common-sense.  Were 
not  that  orb  so  steadily  radiant  at  other  times,  I  should 
have  said  nothing. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Daventry  is  admirably  drawn. 
It  sets  Mr.  Harris  very  far  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
dramatists,  and  does  much  to  atone  for  his  faults  in 
technkjue.  I  know  no  other  stage-study  of  the  apo- 
laustic  "  barbarian  "  that  can  match  it.  The  man  is 
not  heartless,  but  merely  heavy  and  unimaginative. 
All   his   faults   spring   from   his   circumstances  and 
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his  absolute  lack  of  imagination.  Having  married  a 
sensitive  girl,  he  kills  her  ideals  not  because  he  would 
not  respect  them  if  he  could  understand  them,  but  simply 
because  they  are  unintelligible  to  him.  She  shrinks 
into  herself,  and  he  becomes  bored.  "You're  looking 
a  bit  pasty,  Hilda,"  he  complains,  "  you  ought  to  brisk 
about  more."  He  turns  with  relief  to  an  intelligible 
lady,  one  of  his  own  type.  His  lips  are  eager  for 
"  les  verres  epais  dn  cabaret  brutal"  some  less  brittle 
vessel.  Under  the  shock  of  his  wife's  salvation  of  him 
from  an  unpleasant  scene  with  the  lady's  husband,  he 
veers  heavily  round.  At  first,  he  merely  bursts 
out  laughing.  "By  Jove,  Hilda,  how  you  scored! 
You  scored  all  along  the  line ! "  But  gradually  the 
force  of  the  incident  penetrates  his  pachydermatous 
soul.  His  sluggish  imagination  is  stirred  at  last.  He 
conceives  a  canine  admiration  and  adoration  of  his 
wife.  Nothing  can  cure  him  of  it.  Her  flight  inflames 
it.  He  makes  clumsy  efforts  to  induce  her  to  return  to 
him.  He  cannot  imagine  how  she  can  stand  not  being 
respectable.  "You,  of  «//  women,"  he  cries,  unimagi- 
native to  the  last.  Told  by  her  that  she  is  quite  happy 
with  her  lover  and  still  hates  the  sight  of  her  husband, 
and  that  she  is  going  to  have  a  child,  he  abandons  his 
intention  of  shooting  the  lover.  He  shoots  himself. 
The  critics  all  exclaim  that  this  is  an  unlikely  action. 
It  is  not  so.  It  is  subtly  right.  He  shoots  himself 
because  he  cannot  bear  the  idea  that  his  wife  should 
live  with  a  man  who  is  not  her  husband.  By  suicide  he 
opens  for  her  the  way  to  matrimony.  Stupid  to  the 
last,  he  regards  that  as  her  salvation.  The  good  that 
has  been  aroused  in  him  culminates  in  an  act  of 
blundering  self-sacrifice.  He  dies  from  lack  of  imagi- 
nation. His  death  is  as  characteristic  of  him  as  is  his 
every  other  action.  Mr.  Harris  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  perfect  essay  in  psychology.  There  are 
many  other  good  things  in  the  play.  But  the  character 
of  Daventry  is  the  dominating  feature  of  it,  putting  all 
the  others  into  the  shade.  "Mr.  Daventry  "  the  play 
should  have  been  called,  simply. 

Mr.  Fred  Kerr  was  perfect  in  the  part.  The  heavy 
face,  heavy  gait,  heavy  voice  of  the  "barbarian" 
were  exactly  rendered,  and  the  heavy  bad  manners 
of  one  who,  by  accident  of  birth,  had  never  had 
to  defer  to  anyone,  and  who  had  not  enough 
imagination,  not  enough  sympathy,  to  make  him- 
self pleasant  to  anyone  without  definite  reason  for 
doing  so.  Mrs.  Campbell,  too,  was  very  good 
as  Mrs.  Daventry.  But  she  need  not  have  been  quite 
so  souffrante  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  act.  Mrs. 
Daventry,  being  with  the  man  whom  she  loved,  ought 
to  have  effloresced  a  little.  That,  obviously,  was  the 
author's  intention.  Mrs.  Campbell  gave  one  the  im- 
pression that  Mrs.  Daventry  was  as  miserable  as  she 
had  ever  been.  The  moral  was  excellent,  no  doubt, 
for  the  audience  ;  but  aesthetically  it  was  amiss.  Mr. 
Gerald  Du  Maurier,  too,  as  the  lover,  need  not  have 
been  quite  so  deeply  sunk  in  melancholy  calm.  He 
might  have  managed  a  bright  smile  or  two,  now  and 
again.  He  might  have  gesticulated,  just  a  little.  His 
immobility  distressed  me.  Restraint  is  an  admirable 
thing  in  acting,  but  it  should  not  be  the  kind  of  restraint 
that  is  enforced  by  a  strait-waistcoat.  Max. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

COMPARATIVELY  few  people  recognise  the  very 
numerous  ways  in  which  life  assurance  may  be 
applied  for  purposes  of  investment,  or  as  a  means  of 
meeting  particular  needs.  People  are  familiar  enough 
with  policies  that  provide  a  sum  of  money  at  death,  and 
with  endowment  assurance  that  secures  a  payment  on 
the  attainment  of  a  given  age,  or  at  death  if  previous. 
The  advantages  of  annuities  under  certain  circumstances 
are  also  recognised,  but  people  in  general  have  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
various  other  forms  of  life  assurance  and  from  the  com- 
bination of  familiar  policies  in  unfamiliar  ways.  A  few 
concrete  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  possibilities 
that  life  assurance  presents. 

Wc  were  recently  consulted  by  a  professional  man 
with  a  steadily  increasing  income  who  wished  to  provide 
j£  1,000  about  eighteen  years  hence,  and  ,£2,000  at 


death.  It  was  desirable  for  the  premium  to  be  as  low 
as  possible  to  commence  with  ;  to  increase  gradually  for 
the  next  twenty  years  ;  then  to  be  as  small  as  possible 
for  the  next  five  years,  after  which  a  substantial 
premium  could  be  afforded,  which  should  cease 
altogether  when  the  age  of  sixty  was  reached.  By 
taking  three  different  policies  this  object  was  readily 
accomplished.  Assurance  for  ,£3,000  was  effected  at  a 
premium  of  ,£40  per  annum  for  the  first  three  years, 
.£62  for  the  next  five,  and  ,£100  for  the  next  ten,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  ,£1,000  wculd  be  paid  in  cash, 
while  should  the  assured  die  at  any  time  within  the 
eighteen  years  his  estate  would  receive  ,£3,000.  From 
the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-third  year  of  assurance 
the  premium  for  the  assurance  of  ,£2,000  at  death 
would  be  £28  a  year,  for  the  remaining  ten  years  the 
annual  premium  would  be  .£128  after  which  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  would  cease,  and  when  death 
occurred  the  sum  of  ^£2,000  would  be  paid,  together 
with  accumulated  bonuses.  The  combination  of  these 
three  policies  exactly  met  the  requirements  of  the 
assurer,  who  had  no  idea  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  possible. 

Another  case  we  recently  met  with  was  that  of  a  man 
who  wished  to  invest  ^1,000  for  the  benefit  of  an  infant 
son.  It  was  desired  to  have  the  ^1,000  available  in 
cash  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  for  the  father  to  receive 
a  small  return  throughout  the  twenty  years,  and  after 
the  twenty  years  for  the  son  to  receive  the  ^1,000 
in  cash,  and  the  father  to  receive  an  increased  income 
so  long  as  he  lived.  By  combining  life  assurance  with 
an  annuity  it  was  found  possible  to  arrange  that  ,£1,000 
invested  now  secured  the  payment  in  cash  of  ,£1,000  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  a  payment  to  the  father  of 
,£25  a  year  for  twenty  years,  and  thereafter  a  payment 
of  over  ,£70  a  year  so  long  as  he  lived.  In  other  words 
the  interest  upon  the  ,£1,000  invested  secured  a  return 
of  2\  per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  and  of  7  per  cent,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  father's  life.  The  way  in  which 
this  result  was  arrived  at  was  that  the  ,£1,000  was 
employed  to  purchase  an  annuity,  out  of  which  the 
annual  premiums  on  the  policies  were  paid  for  twenty 
years  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  payment  of  premiums 
ceased  and  the  full  amount  of  the  annuity  was  receiv- 
able. In  order  to  make  this  investment  to  the  best 
advantage  it  was  necessary  to  buy  the  annuity  from  one 
company,  and  to  effect  the  assurance  with  another. 

These  are  only  two  specimens  of  an  unlimited  number 
that  might  be  given,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the 
great  possibilities  afforded  by  life  assurance  when 
wisely  selected. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  the  security 
afforded  by  well-established  life  offices  is  unsurpassed, 
and  perhaps  unequalled,  by  any  other  security  in  the 
financial  world.  In  times  when  gilt-edged  securities 
yield  lamentably  low  rates  of  interest  it  is  worth  the 
while  of  investors  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  assurance.  By  its  means  they  can  obtain 
a  good  return  from  their  investment  in  the  form  of  an 
immediate  income,  accompanied  by  the  most  complete 
security.  The  income  to  be  derived  from  such  an  in- 
vestment may  be  uniform  throughout,  or  may  be  small 
to  commence  with,  and  greatly  increased  later  on.  In 
short  by  careful  selection  the  investment  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  suit  almost  any  circumstance,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  satisfactory  feeling  that 
the  return  is  lucrative,  and  the  capital  secure. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOCIALISM  AND  REPUBLICANISM. 

To  the   Editor   of  the   Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  common  with  many  lesser  Fabianesque 
lights  than  himself,  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  case 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  ignoring  of  distinctions,  or  in  the 
language  of  philosophy  the  "  confusion  of  categories." 
(I  suppose  I  may  use  a  philosophic  vocabulary  as 
Mr.  Shaw  has  specially  stipulated  that  I  shall  don  the 
philosopher's  cloak.)  He  persistently  confuses  (1)  the 
distinction  pointed  out  by  me  in  my  letter  last  week 
between  socialistic  legislation  and  socialism.  (2)  He 
ignores  the  presence  within  this  concept  socialistic  legis- 
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lation  of  two  sub-concepts,  to  wit  such  socialistic 
legislation  as  tends  upwards  to  the  heaven  of  real 
Social  Democracy,  and  such  as  tends  downward  to  the 
bottomless  pit  of  Bismarckian  bureaucracy  and  Fabian 
"expert"  priggery.  (3)  He  seems  oblivious  of  the 
existence  of  the  fallacy  known  by  logicians  as  a  dicto 
secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciler. 

I  will,  with  your  permission,  deal  with  the  last- 
mentioned  point  first,  as  the  fallacy  in  question  not 
merely  pervades  Mr.  Shaw's  letter,  but  also  much 
writing  of  the  Fabian  school. 

The  old  Radical  or  Democratic  movement,  dating 
mainly  from  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  put  forward 
certain  demands,  true,  good  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion. These  demands  have  been  some  of  them  realised, 
some  of  them  not.  Those  realised  are  the  basis  of  our 
present  liberties  (such  as  they  are,  and  what  there  are 
of  them),  and  the  realisation  of  those  as  yet  unrealised 
or  imperfectly  realised  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all 
further  solid  advance  of  any  kind  whatever.  But  (and 
here  we  have  the  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
offence  which  has  precipitated  our  Fabian  friends  into 
fallacy)  the  old-fashioned  Radical  or  Democrat,  besides 
formulating  his  ideas  in  a  crude  unhistorical  fashion, 
preached  them  with  the  secundum  quid  that  once  these 
ideas,  these  political  reforms  &c. ,  were  realised,  per- 
fect human  bliss  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  would 
have  arrived.  If  he  did  not  say  this  outright  it  was  at 
least  what  he  gave  you  to  understand.  Now  apart 
from  occasional  criticisms  as  to  the  manner  of  his  for- 
mulating his  doctrines,  it  was  solely  against  this  per- 
nicious secundum  quid  of  the  old  Radical  and  not 
against  the  doctrines  themselves  that  the  Socialist 
polemic  was  and  is  directed.  The  doctrines  themselves 
were  and  are  accepted  by  the  true  Socialist  equally  with 
the  Radical  as  axiomatic  postulates  having  never  by  any 
Socialist  (i.e.  Social-Democratic)  leader  been  refused 
adhesion,  let  alone  attacked,  in  principle.  Our  Fabian 
school  however  must  needs  perversely  assume  that  the 
principle  itself  is  abandoned. 

The  implication  that  Mr.  Shaw  puts  upon  the  respective 
presidential  addresses  of  Marx  and  Odger  for  the  old 
International,  as  though  Marx  were  less  of  a  Republican 
than  Odger  (!)  is  so  funny,  that  I  am  fain  to  regard  it 
as  a  deliberate  piece  of  Shawesque  humour.  As  for  the 
story  about  Hyndman  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Federation  refusing  a  Republican  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Shaw  forgets  that  at  that  time  neither  was 
Hyndman  a  declared  Socialist  nor  was  the  Democratic 
Federation  founded  as  a  socialist  body — so  that  whether 
this  piece  of  tactics  was  good  or  bad,  politically  moral 
or  immoral,  it  has  at  least  no  bearing  on  the  present 
discussion.  As  soon  as  the  Democratic  Federation 
became  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  it  nailed  its 
colours  to  the  mast  and  boldly  proclaimed  itself  Repub- 
lican (see  political  programme,  S.D.F.).  Only  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  president  of  the  German  Soc.  Dem. 
"fraction,"  Paul  Singer,  had  occasion  to  remind  the 
Reichstag  that  although  they  (the  Socialists)  might  not 
always  be  emphasising  the  point  at  that  juncture,  the 
party  was  necessarily  in  principle  Republican. 

"  No,  Sir,  in  vain  is  the  snare  laid  in  sight  of  the 
bird  !  "  Reaction  will  never  succeed  in  its  attempt  to 
"  nobble"  the  Socialist  movement  by  means  of  such  a 
very  thin  device  as  the  above,  using  the  ingenuous 
Fabian  fallacist  as  its  catspaw.  The  class-conscious 
proletariat  is  too  smart  for  this.  It  knows  well  enough 
that  genuine  Socialism  must  rest  upon  the  realised 
political  ideals  of  the  older  Democratic  movement,  and 
that  the  blandishments  of  reaction  held  out  to  it  to  cut 
itself  adrift  therefrom  as  something  indifferent,  in  con- 
sideration of  accepting  from  above  certain  munificent 
and  municipal  doles  in  the  shape  of  gas,  water  and 
sewage,  is  a  subtle  device  of  the  enemy.  Only  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  Republicanism,  Democracy,  and 
Internationalism,  it  is  rightly  felt,  can  true  Socialism 
rest,  and  the  Socialism  that  repudiates  these  bases  pro- 
claims itself  by  that  very  fact  bogus  and  spurious. 

Now  as  to  fallacies  1  and  2  which  both  come  under 
the  head  of  "confusion  of  categories,"  Mr.  Shaw 
doesn't  seem  to  see  that  what  he  calls  Socialism  is  not 
the  Socialism  of  the  International  Socialist  party.  We 
have  plenty  of  Socialism  of  his  sort  in  Prussia  at  the 
present  time.    Post  office,  telegraphs  and  railways  are 


State  departments  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Indirectly  I  don't  deny 
the  rest  of  the  community  may  benefit  by  such 
organisation  to  a  limited  extent,  but  this  is  not 
the  Socialism  of  the  working  classes  of  Europe 
and  America.  I  of  course  admit  that  these  State 
monopolies  might  conceivably  be  introduced  by  a 
Devonshire  or  a  Chamberlain,  and  are  as  possible 
under  a  Monarchy  or  Empire  as  under  a  Republic. 
Yet  again  I  would  not  deny  that  on  the  principle  of 
sops  thrown  to  Cerberus,  there  might  under  such  condi- 
tions be  even  a  pretence  at  socialistic  legislation  of  a  kind 
which  really  benefited  the  working  classes  directly,  up 
to  a  certain  point  (Factory  Acts,  possibly  but  improbably 
an  eight  hours'  Act,  &c).  What  I  deny  is,  that  any- 
thing that  could  be  done  under  a  Monarchy  or  Empire 
or  (if  you  will)  a  Bourgeois  Republic  could  merit  the 
name  of  Socialism.  The  specific  doctrine  of  Socialism 
is  not  as  Mr.  Shaw  assumes  mere  State  appropriation 
or  management,  no  matter  of  what  kind. 

Socialism  or  Social  Democracy  means  the  conquest  of 
political  power  by  the  producing  classes  organised  to  this 
end,  with  a  view  to  communising  the  entire  land  and 
means  of  production  upon  it,  and  organising  industry  in 
the  common  interest  of  the  whole  community.  That  this 
presupposes  the  "  class  struggle  "  terminating  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  classes  is  obvious.  Equally  obvious  is  it  that 
it  involves  economic  equality  as  its  goal.  And  economic 
equality  implies  not  the  tinkering  with  but  the  overthrow 
of  the  present  system  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  two 
political  parties,  Liberal  and  Tory,  to  doctor  and  pre- 
serve. Hence  the  Socialist  as  such,  is  necessarily  (pace 
Mr.  Shaw)  "a  man  apart"  and  not  "an  ordinary 
citizen,"  as  is  the  Liberal  or  Tory.  Again  a  vast 
economic  revolution  like  the  above  is  inconceivable 
without  its  being  preceded  or  accompanied  by  changes 
in  other  departments  of  human  interest.  Though  I 
cannot  argue  the  point  in  this  letter,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  Socialism,  to  the  logically  minded 
man,  must  imply  those  other  changes  in  human  life  and 
thought  so  scornfully  referred  to  by  Mr.  Shaw  as 
"heterodoxies."  As  for  the  non-logically  minded  man 
he  too  usually  finds  this  out  by  his  instinct.  Hence 
the  saying  of  Tridon,  repeated  I  believe  by  Bebel,  that 
Socialism  expresses  itself  in  the  economic  sphere  as 
Communism,  in  the  political  sphere  as  Republicanism, 
and  in  the  religious  sphere  as  Atheism.  The  "  respect- 
able citizen"  who  "abhors  all  these  things"  would 
assuredly  also  equally  "  abhor  "  any  organisation  aiming 
at  the  economic  revolution  above  described.  Fabian 
gas  and  water  caucuses  he  will  join  of  course  any  day. 

Mr.  Shaw  challenges  me  as  to  whether  I  would  rather 
work  with  the  English  constitution  or  the  French.  I 
answer  unhesitatingly,  the  French,  albeit  a  republic 
with  a  septennial  presidency,  a  second  chamber,  and  an 
imperialist  police  system  is  certainly  not  my  republic. 
As  to  Boulangism,  how  long  did  it  last,  I  ask,  or  rather 
how  soon  and  how  ignominiously  did  it  not  "  peter 
out"  ?  And  I  would  further  ask,  if  Monarchy  is  such  a 
specific  against  hero-worship,  how  Mr.  Shaw  explains 
the  Gladstone  cult,  to  which  he  refers,  and  which 
certainly  had  a  longer  life  in  England  than  the 
Boulangist  in  France  ? 

To  conclude  this  long  letter  undertaken  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Shaw's  challenge,  I  may  define  my  position  on  the 
general  question  of  historic  evolution  as  follows  : — 

The  pioneers  of  world-movements  such  as  Christianity 
or  Socialism,  it  is  quite  true,  cannot  conceive  the  form 
in  which  their  ideas  will  realise  themselves.  Before  the 
great  flux  of  history  we  can  truly  say  with  the  King 
in  "  Lohengrin,"  "  unsere  Weisheit  Einfalt  ist."  But 
none  the  less  even  the  "pioneer"  can  negatively  define  the 
lines  of  demarcation  which  will  separate  the  "  world  to 
come  "  from  the  existing  world.  If  he  cannot  sketch  a 
picture  of  the  society  of  the  future  without  sinking  into 
the  futilities  of  Utopism,  he  can  at  least  rough-hew  a 
bare  outline  map.  The  filling-in,  the  life,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  different  from  all  our  preconceptions.  It 
will  neither  be  all  municipal  sewage,  as  with  Webb, 
nor  all  brotherly  love,  as  with  Hardie,  nor  all  decorative 
art  as  with  Morris,  but  a  living  synthesis  embracing 
these  and  other  "  specialisms"  as  elements,  but  of  the 
life  of  which  as  a  whole,  we  can  form  not  the  faintest 
imaginative  construction.  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
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THE  CARE  OF  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Deanery,  Winchester,  29  October,  1900. 
Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter 
signed  "  W'inton  "  which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Review.  After  reading  it  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  joke,  or  as  a 
serious  indictment  against  me  and  everyone  connected 
with  Winchester  Cathedral.  If  it  was  written  in  jest 
the  joke  is  certainly  a  very  sorry  and  stupid  one,  if  in 
earnest  I  can  call  it  by  no  milder  term  than  an  infamous 
libel  for  which  I  have  a  right  to  demand  an  ample 
apology.  If  your  correspondent  has  not  the  honesty 
and  courage  to  make  one  I  shall  know  what  to  think  of 
himS 

Inhabitants  of  Winchester  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
statements  which  are  ludicrously  false,  but  as  they  may 
be  taken  seriously  by  some  of  your  readers  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  I  think  it  my  duty  to  expose  your 
correspondent's  misrepresentations. 

I.  He  says  "  the  peaceful  old  Close  seems  never  to  be 
mown  or  weeded."  We  have  four  men  incessantly 
employed  in  mowing,  sweeping,  weeding  and  otherwise 
taking  care  of  the  Close,  at  a  cost  in  wages  of  about 
jQ\2  per  month,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
private  garden  in  which  the  lawns  are  kept  more  trim, 
or  the  paths  more  free  from  weeds  and  leaves.  The 
present  neat  and  tidy  condition  of  the  precincts  origin- 
ated with  my  predecessor  whom  your  correspondent  is 
pleased  to  call  a  "  Radical  agitator." 

II.  Inside  dust  and  debris  accumulate.  I  defy  any- 
one to  show  any  part  of  the  Cathedral  to  which  these 
words  apply,  except  of  course  where  repairs  are  being 
carried  on  ;  in  which  case  a  certain  amount  of  dust  and 
dirt  is  unavoidable. 

III.  The  custodians  seem  to  have  no  other  care  beside 
the  extortion  of  sixpences  from  Yankee  tourists.  Our 
custodians  I  am  happy  to  say  are  men  who  take  a 
reverent  pride  in  the  noble  building  which  they  guard. 
They  do  not  "extort"  sixpences  from  anybody.  Six- 
pence is  the  fee  charged  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  as 
in  nearly  all  other  cathedrals,  for  admission  to  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  church,  apart  from  the  hours  of 
service.  Visitors  are  not  compelled,  as  at  Canterbury, 
York  and  Westminster,  to  go  with  a  party,  but  it  is  the 
business  of  the  vergers  to  give  them  information  if  they 
desire  it,  and  to  see,  as  far  as  they  can,  that  no  damage 
is  done  :  yet  in  spite  of  their  vigilance  mischief  is  some- 
times done.  Only  the  other  day  the  carved  heads  of 
the  pastoral  staves  attached  to  two  stone  figures  of 
Bishops  Cuthbert  and  S.  Richard  of  Chichester  in 
Bishop  Fox's  Chantry  were  broken  off  and  carried 
away.  Your  correspondent  thinks  that  the  cathedral 
"should  be  freely  open  to  the  visits  of  churchmen." 
So  it  might  be  if  all  visitors  were  churchmen,  and 
churchmen  who  could  be  trusted,  or  if  the  State  paid 
the  custodians. 

IV.  No  doubt  we  (is  it  possible  that  the  writer  is  a  resi- 
dent in  Winchester?)  have  been  unfortunate  in  our  Deans. 
A  Radical  agitator  has  been  succeeded  by  a  Roseberyite 
publicist  who  cares  neither  Jor  seemly  services  nor  for  the 
cleanliness  which  should  accompany  godliness  in  a  noble 
minster. 

To  "the  Radical  agitator"  Winchester  Cathedral 
owes  not  only  the  beautiful  condition  of  the  Close  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  but  the  opening  out  of 
the  crypt,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  restoration  of  the 
magnificent  altar  screen  which,  as  completed  last  year, 
is  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  Christendom. 

For  myself  if  I  be  a  "  Roseberyite  publicist  "  it  is  in 
all  ignorance  and  innocence,  for  I  have  not  the  faintest 
notion  what  this  singular  expression  means.  Of  many 
shortcomings  I  am  well  aware,  but  I  can  truly  say  that 
want  of  reverent  care  for  the  cathedral  and  its  services 
is  not  one  of  them.  The  study  of  church  architecture 
and  church  music  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  delights 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  there  is  not  a  cathedral  in 
England  and  Wales  that  I  have  not  visited.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  one's  own  doings  I  may  mention 
that  since  I  came  here  I  have  with  much  exertion  raised 
more  than  f  10,000  by  subscription  for  the  repair  of  the 
cathedral  roofs  and  vaulting  ;  many  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  furniture  and  fittings,  the  organ  has  been 


remodelled  at  a  cost  of  ,£1,000  and  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  the  choir  has  been  augmented 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  few  cathedrals  in 
England  in  which  the  musical  services  are  better 
rendered.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  his  charge 
at  his  visitation  of  the  cathedral  the  other  day  re- 
marked "  Never  I  suppose,  in  its  long  history  has  the 
saying  or  singing  of  the  public  offices  in  our  cathedral 
church  been  more  reverent,  more  careful,  more  cultured 
in  its  harmonies  than  it  is  to-day." 

Your  correspondent  says  that  "  churchmen  will  gladly 
contribute  to  building  or  restoration."  I  hope  he  will 
be  one  of  these  cheerful  contributors  for  I  want  nearly 
,£4,000  at  the  present  moment  to  complete  my  roof 
repair  fund. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 


"  MRS.  DANE'S  DEFENCE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
31  James  Street  Mansions,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 

24  October,  1900. 
Sir, — I  hope  you  will  afford  me  the  hospitality  of 
your  columns  in  order  to  protest  against  certain  obser- 
vations made  by  "  A  Playgoer"  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review.  Not,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I 
differ  from  him  in  the  high  opinion  he  expresses  of 
your  own  dramatic  critic.  The  good  sense  and  good 
taste  of  the  admirable  "  Max  "  must  be  acknowledged 
by  any  man  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  one  or 
the  other. 

"  A  Playgoer  "  does  me  the  honour  to  quote  some 
remarks  from  a  published  criticism  of  my  own  on 
Mr.  Charles  Wyndham's  performance  in  "Mrs.  Dane's 
Defence,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  me  the  injustice 
to  misunderstand  my  meaning.  Your  correspondent 
quotes,  with  supercilious  disdain,  my  opinion  that  Sir 
Daniel  Carteret — the  character  represented  by  Mr. 
Wyndham — might  as  well  have  been  described  as  "a 
judge  of  port  wine,  or  of  anything  else,  as  a  judge  of 
the  High  Court,"  and  observes,  sapiently,  that  "  a 
judge  of  the  High  Court  is,  in  private  life,  only 
a  human  being."  Here  is  another  Daniel  come 
to  judgment !  He  meets  my  objection  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  "does  not  look  like  a  judge"  with  the 
retort  that  he  has  "an  overwhelming  desire  to  be  told 
by  this  amiable  humourist  how  a  judge  should  look." 
Well,  this  amiable  humourist  will  be  glad,  with 
your  permission,  to  gratify  this  "  overwhelming 
desire."  For  I  have  always  held  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  a  writer  who  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
functions  of  a  critic  not  only  to  give  opinions, 
but  to  give  a  reason  for  them.  I  had  en- 
deavoured to  do  so  in  the  present  instance  in  the 
explicit  terms  of  the  statement  from  which  "A 
Playgoer"  has  quoted.  "I  cannot  conceive,"  I  said, 
and  say  again,  "  of  a  judge  with  the  characteristic  airy 
gaiety  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  even  in  the  leisure  of  the  Long 
Vacation.  Mr.  Wyndham  does  not  look  like  a  judge, 
but  .  .  .  Mr.  Wyndham's  light,  elegant,  easy  manner 
is  certainly  very  much  more  engaging  than  a  more 
austere  demeanour  would  be." 

I  have  spoken  of  the  judge  in  Mr.  Henry  A.  Jones' 
new  play  as  a  "  character,"  but  I  think  Sir  Daniel 
Carteret  would  be  better  described  as  a  "part,"  which 
is  not  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
part  drawn  with  Mr.  Jones'  masterly  skill  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  theatrical  effects,  yet  I  confess  to  an  "  over- 
whelming desire  "  (if  "A  Playgoer"  will  allow  me  the 
use  of  the  words)  to  know  what  are  the  particular 
attributes  of  a  judge  in  the  person  of  Sir  Daniel  Carteret. 
When  a  character  in  a  play  is  supposed  to  hold 
such  a  position  I  think  that  some  signs  should 
be  given  of  the  qualities  which  have  brought  him  to 
that  eminence.  The  insouciant  affability,  the  gaiety  and 
the  good  nature  of  the  fascinating  Mr.  Wyndham  are 
not,  I  believe,  specially  characteristic  of  Her  Majesty's 
judges,  and  Sir  Daniel,  I  am  sure,  might  have  been  any- 
thing but  a  judge  without  in  the  least  degree  affecting 
the  interest  of  the  play.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  he 
is  a  judge  actually  aggravates  the  falseness  of  the 
position  when  Sir  Daniel  helps  to  obtain  a  signed  retrac- 
tation of  the  charges  against  Mrs.  Dane  from  the  lady 
who  has  made  them,  for  this  upright  judge  knows, 
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from  Mrs.  Dane's  own  confession,  that  the]  charges  are 
true. 

As  an  "amiable  humourist"  I  might  tell  "A  Play- 
goer" curtly  to  go  to  the  Law  Courts  if  he  wished  to 
see  what  a  judge  looks  like.  But  his  suggestion 
that  "  a  judge  is,  in  private  life,  only  a  human 
being"  seems  to  imply  that  he  is  something  more  (or 
less)  on  the  bench,  and  is  indistinguishable,  once  away 
from  the  courts,  from  any  ordinary  human  being. 
That  is  the  point.  "  A  Playgoer  "  will  possibly  not  deny 
that  a  Boer,  a  University  don,  or  a  costermonger  is 
also  "only  a  human  being."  But  we  know  what  they 
"  look  like."  My  impression  is  that  they  do  not  look  any 
more  like  a  light  comedian  than  Mr.  Wyndham  looks 
like  a  judge.  A  man's  mode  of  life,  his  habits,  his 
thoughts,  his  feelings,  his  very  appearance  must  take  a 
certain  complexion  from  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  just 
as  the  dyer's  hand  "  becomes  subdued  to  what  it  works 
in."  No  abnormally  acute  perception  of  character  is 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  say  of  a  man  at  a  glance, 
"this  is  a  soldier,"  or  "that  is  a  barrister."  I  will 
go  further.  Although  the  barrister  may  have  a 
shaven  lip  in  common  with  the  comedian,  I  will 
engage  to  distinguish  by  something  in  his  conver- 
sation, by  something  in  his  appearance,  the  actor 
from  the  barrister  in  any  company.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  actor  (and  the  dramatist)  to  realise  such  nice 
distinctions  in  the  definition  of  character.  Now  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndham,  who  remains  to  this  day  without  a 
peer  within  the  limitations  of  light  comedy,  has  in  his 
later  years  played,  in  very  successful  pieces,  the  parts 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  an  Eminent  Physician,  and  a 
Military  Officer,  and  I  trust  I  may  not  forfeit  my  title 
to  be  considered  "  amiable "  when  I  say  that  in  all 
these  parts  Mr.  Wyndham  is  always  charming — and 
always  Wyndham  ;  always  the  high-spirited,  engaging, 
debonnair,  well-dressed  "  man  of  the  world."  I  have 
never,  to  my  recollection,  seen  any  performance  by  Mr. 
Wyndham — always  excepting  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
in  which  he  was  out  of  his  depth — to  which  these  terms 
might  not  be  applied. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  there  is  nowadays  a  grievous 
want  of  proportion  in  the  criticism  of  all  the  concerns  of 
the  theatre.  I  observe  that  Mr.  William  Archer — a 
very  earnest  critic  for  whom  I  entertain  feelings  of 
esteem  and  gratitude — seeks  to  qualify  his  extraordi- 
narily lavish  praises  of  this  same  "  Mrs.  Dane's 
Defence  "  with  the  reservation  that  he  accepts  it  as  a 
principle  of  criticism  that,  in  judging  a  play,  the  work 
should  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
kind  of  play  it  is — as  who  should  say  of  a  bad  play  that 
it  is  a  very  good  play  for  a  bad  play.  Meaner  critics 
adopt  the  same  principle,  I  apprehend,  in  writing  freely 
of  "  great  "  plays  and  "  great  "  acting,  which  are  only 
"great"  by  comparison  with  the  little  things  upon 
which  their  observation  and  judgment  are  based.  I  ask 
myself  what  words  these  journalists,  who  discover  the 
light  of  genius  under  every  bushel,  will  find  in  which  to 
welcome  the  really  great  performance  or  the  really  great 
play,  when  the  masterpiece,  for  which  the  stage  is 
waiting,  takes  us  by  surprise. — Yours  truly, 

Edward  Morton. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SEAMEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Baron  Hill,  Beaumaris,  North  Wales, 

25  September,  1900. 
Sir, — The  various  letters  appearing  mostly  in  the 
"Times"  dealing  with  the  above  subject  have  no 
doubt  been  widely  read  and  considered  by  many  laymen 
to  whom  it  is,  and  must  be,  a  question  of  great  import- 
ance; in  the  case  of  such  as  them  as  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  sea,  to  the  importance  is  added  engrossing 
interest.  The  newspaper  discussion  culminated  towards 
the  end  of  June  in  a  long  and  most  interesting  debate 
held  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  following 
upon  an  equally  interesting  and  able  lecture  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Thursfield.  The  discussion  lasted  two  days,  and 
I  find  upon  careful  reading  of  the  report  of  it,  which 
is  now  before  me,  that  including  the  chairman,  Admiral 
Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  thirteen  admirals,  three  captains, 


and  four  commanders  spoke  and  gave  their  views.  Of 
these,  it  appears  that  eight  admirals,  two  captains,  and 
three  commanders  supported  one  view,  while  five 
admirals,  one  captain,  and  one  commander  took  the 
other  side.  This  is  not  counting  the  lecturer  who 
assures  his  audience  more  than  once  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely unbiassed  on  the  point  in  question,  and  en- 
deavours only  plainly  to  state  a  case  ;  his  reiterated 
assurance  to  this  effect  must  of  course  be  accepted, 
and  I  will  only  say  that  I  think  it  is  indicated  in  his 
lecture  on  which  side  the  bias  would  be,  did  he  possess 
a  mind  capable  of  being  biassed. 

The  point  at  issue  was,  and  I  presume  is  : — Does 
the  system  of  training  our  young  seamen  of  the  Royal 
Navy  meet  modern  requirements?  That  is  to  say,  the 
system  of  training  boys  and  ordinary  seamen  in  ships 
with  masts  and  yards,  is  put  upon  its  trial,  and  is 
arraigned  upon  a  charge  of  (1)  Being  antiquated  and 
obsolete,  because,  as  some  say,  it  is  a  relic  of  the  past, 
and  has  gone  by  the  board.  (2)  Of  being  useless,  be- 
cause no  fighting  ships  will  ever  again  go  into  action 
fitted  with  masts  and  yards.  (3)  Of  being  a  cause  of 
waste  of  money  and  time,  because  the  money  and  time 
spent  upon  it  would  be  more  usefully  expended  in 
another  direction. 

In  talking  of  the  discussion  as  a  "  trial  "  of  the  old 
system,  I  do  not  mean  of  course  that  it  was  before 
a  final  tribunal,  for  its  case  will  meet  with  further  in- 
vestigation ;  but,  taking  place  where  it  did,  and  having 
regard  to  the  high  rank  and  reputation  of  the  speakers, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  unduly  straining  a  point  to  say  that 
this  discussion  might  be  almost  looked  upon  as  a  pre- 
liminary trial.  If  I  may  assume  as  much,  I  also  may 
assume  that  in  common  with  any  other  prisoner  before 
a  British  court,  the  "  system  "  is  innocent  of  the  charges 
brought  against  it,  unless  it  is  proved  guilty,  but  with 
such  proof  would  come  its  sentence,  i.e. — Abolition. 
Let  us  therefore  examine  the  evidence  given  against  it 
by  some  of  our  most  able  and  distinguished  officers, 
whose  reputation  alone  must  lend  great  weight  to  their 
utterances. 

It  is  said  to  be  antiquated  and  obsolete.  Grant  that 
it  is  antiquated,  to  my  mind  that  is  rather  in  its  favour, 
unless  it  is  also  proved  obsolete.  But  is  it  obsolete? 
I  take  it  that  nothing  is  obsolete  until  it  is  superseded 
by  something  which  accomplishes  the  same  ends  more 
quickly,  or  more  effectually.  In  this  case  the  end  to 
be  accomplished  is  obviously  to  turn  out  seamen  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  who  shall  be  unequalled  in 
the  world.  In  that  respect  we  find  that  not  only  do 
the  champions  of  the  old  system  of  mast  and  yard 
training  uphold  it,  but  the  accusers  of  it  admit  almost 
to  a  man,  that  nothing  can  or  will  ever  touch  the 
discipline  of  a  sailing-ship,  as  a  means  of  teaching  (to 
use  a  quotation  from  the  "Times,"  cited  by  the 
lecturer),  that  "  self-reliance  and  resource,  quickness  of 
eye  and  steadiness  of  nerve,  calmness  and  self- . 
possession  in  emergency,  steadfastness  in  danger, 
helpfulness  in  all  difficulties  and  a  quick  sense  of 
comradeship  "  so  absolutely  necessary  at  the  present, 
so  marked  in  the  past,  and  so  desirable  in  the  future,  for 
no  one  will  deny  that  success  in  a  modern  naval  battle 
will  call  for  just  the  same  individual  qualities  in  the 
officers  and  men  as  won  for  us  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  a  certain  school  of 
naval  officers  attacks  the  training  given  in  masted  ships, 
they  all  regret  its  death,  which  they  assume  to  have 
taken  place  :  but  none  seem  prepared  with  an  alterna- 
tive scheme.  "Never  let  go  one  rope,  till  you  have  laid 
hold  of  another  "  is  an  old  and  very  sound  sea  maxim. 
I  have  heard  said,  and  seen  written  opinions  advocating 
more  time  to  gunnery  and  other  drills,  but  never  have  I 
seen  or  heard  any  practical  suggestion  for  making 
seamen,  without  taking  them  to  sea,  and  if  you  do  this, 
and  you  want  them  to  undergo  the  best  possible  train- 
ing, and  the  one  most  likely  to  establish  in  the  young 
seaman,  you  must  do  it  in  a  sailing-ship.  Some  laymen 
may  say,  Why  ?  Why  do  not  torpedo-boats  and 
destroyers  teach  the  same  lessons  as  to  nerve,  and 
steadiness,  and  general  handiness  as  the  sailing-ships  ? 
My  reply  is,  they  do,  and  they  do  not.  For  the  helms- 
man, for  the  stoker  and  engineer,  and  for  the  young 
officer,  this  training  is  admirable  ;  for  the  ordinary  sea- 
man it  cannot  compare  with  that  of  the  sailing-ship 
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One  of  the  arguments  I  have  seen  advanced  against  the 
mast  and  yard  training  "is  a  statement  of  opinion" 
that  the  boys  would  probably  know  it  was  a  mere  train- 
ing, and  nothing  more  ;  that  they  would  never  fight  in 
a  masted  ship  ;  they  would  therefore  take  no  interest 
in  the  business  on  hand.  I  venture,  however  with  much 
respect  to  disagree,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion,  that  to  a  man  on  an  upper  yard,  furling  a 
sail  in  a  hard  blow,  the  question  of  whether  he  is  going 
to  hold  on  or  not,  is  one  that  has  for  him  probably,  con- 
siderable interest,  and  just  the  kind  of  interest  that 
will  make  him  learn  the  lesson  it  is  desired  to  impart. 

In  the  present  so-called  "Training  Squadron,"  of 
which  I  was  privileged  to  see  a  good  deal  last  winter, 
many  of  its  officers  being  my  friends,  the  exercises 
and  gymnastics  necessary  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  young  bluejacket  which  were  found  auto- 
matically in  the  masted  ship,  had  to  be  provided 
artificially  in  this  cruiser  squadron.  I  must  confess 
that  to  me  there  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the 
sight  of  a  body  of  bluejackets  improving  their  muscles 
on  the  quarter  deck  by  bar-bell  exercise,  accompanied 
by  a  brass — a  very  brass — band,  and  though  I  probably 
lay  myself  open  to  the  rebuke  that  I  must  not  introduce 
sentimentality  into  such  a  serious  problem,  I  can  only 
apologise  and  say  I  will  not  do  it  again,  but  I  shall  still 
think  the  same.  I  submit  that  as  nothing  which  ade- 
quately produces  the  same  results  as  the  drill  and 
discipline  of  a  masted  ship  do  has  yet  been  found,  the 
system  is  not  obsolete,  and  that  consequently  that 
charge  is  not  proved,  and  that  the  charge  of  antiquity 
is  beside  the  point. 

The  second  charge  is — That  it  is  useless  because 
masted  ships  will  never  again  fight.  The  framers  of 
this  charge,  I  think,  miss  the  point  of  the  whole 
question.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  training  for  a 
certain  purpose,  and  the  question  of  training  this  way  or 
that  is  merely  an  item,  a  most  important  one,  I  admit, 
but  still  an  item  in  the  programme  that  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  order  to  attain  the  purpose.  That  purpose  is  to 
make  seamen,  because  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  speakers 
hold  that  seamen  are  necessary  ;  nearly  all  also  will 
admit  that  a  sailing-ship  produces  the  best  seamen  and 
the  men  who  most  quickly  pick  up  and  learn  their  other 
duties,  such  as  gunnery,  torpedo,  and  boat  work,  &c. 
How  then  can  the  charge  of  uselessness  be  upheld  ? 

Now  for  the  third  charge — waste  of  time  and 
money.  The  cry  of  the  anti-mast  and  yard  school  is, 
do  away  with  these  old  and  useless  ships,  send  our 
boys  for  training  into  the  ships  that  they  will  have  to 
fight  in,  and  train  them  there  ;  most  of  them,  however, 
if  asked  "  Do  you  want  the  boys  to  become  seamen  or 
merely  naval  artillerymen  ?  "  would  at  once  say,  "  Oh,  of 
course  they  must  be  seamen."  My  reply  is  that  without 
masts  and  yards,  you  cannot  make  them  seamen,  and  as 
these  do  not  exist  on  board  a  modern  cruiser  or 
battleship  the  conditions  for  doing  so  are  not  present. 
"  Oh  yes,"  they  reply,  "  you  have  only  to  send  them  to 
sea  for  much  longer  periods,  we  are  not  at  sea  long 
enough."  Well,  they  may  of  course  be  perfectly  right, 
and  I  entirely  wrong,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
what  the  difference  in  cost  would  be,  if  the  old  masted 
training  squadron  was  refitted,  and  even  added  to,  on 
the  one  hand  ;  and  if  on  the  other,  squadrons  of 
modern  cruisers  were  sent  to  sea  for  long  periods 
under  slow  speed,  and  kept  at  sea  for  weeks  at 
a  time  to  familiarise  the  young  bluejacket  with  his 
adopted  element.  The  modern  ships  must  burn  coal, 
while  the  old  masted  ship  would  be  keeping  the  sea  for 
just  as  long  as  her  modern  sister,  under  sail  only,  burning 
little  or  no  coal,  and  moreover  in  my  opinion  doing  her 
training  work  better.  As  to  the  waste  of  time,  it  is  agreed 
that  instead  of  the  mast  and  yard  drill,  some  kind  of 
gymnastics  must  be  substituted  for  the  sake  of  exercise  ; 
well,  what  is  the  difference,  looking  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  time  only,  and  what  does  it  matter  whether 
two  hours  a  day  are  spent  at  gymnastic  and  manual 
exercises,  or  spent  on  the  upper  yards  of  a  "  C"  class 
corvette  or  some  similar  craft  ?  1  venture  to  think  that 
the  men  who  spent  their  two  hours  in  the  latter  employ- 
ment would  probably  lead  the  others  anywhere. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  expense  :— I  agree  with 
those  that  say,  it  is  not  so  much  a  case  of  "  how 
much,"  as  it  is  a  case  of  "must  have."    No  one  in 


his  senses  denies  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  sea  to  this  country,  and  to  insure  that, 
we  must  not  only  have  the  best  ships  but  also  the  best 
men.  The  taxpayer,  I  believe,  in  this  matter  has  only 
to  be  told  what  is  wanted  to  give  it.  As  aforesaid,  it 
is  urged  by  those  who  advocate  training  in  modern  and 
mastless  ships  that  more  time  should  be  put  in  at  sea, 
and  for  economy  slow  speed  should  be  used  ;  they  also 
state  that  at  the  speed  at  which  these  ships  usually  cruise, 
the  distances  between  the  ports  are  so  quickly  covered 
that  but  little  time  is  now  spent  actually  at  sea.  So  far 
as  this  is  concerned,  it  appears  on  the  face  of  it  a  sound 
contention,  and  one  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the 
ordinary  man,  with  only  a  passing  acquaintance  with 
the  navy.  I  should  like  therefore  to  state  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  If  it  is  contended  that  men  should 
be  trained  only  in  the  ships  they  are  to  fight,  then,  I  pre- 
sume, it  is  admitted  that  the  drills  and  the  manoeuvres 
&c.  of  those  vessels  should  be  made  as  similar  to 
what  would  actually  be  required  in  action  as  possible. 
Very  well,  which  of  our  admirals,  may  I  ask,  is  going  into 
action  at  slow  speed  ?  But  how  are  you  going  to  train 
the  officers  to  keep  station,  and  the  stokers  to  keep 
steam  at  sixteen  knots,  when  you  only  manoeuvre  and 
crawl  about  at  seven  or  eight  knots  ?  The  thing  is 
absurd.  Times  there  surely  are  when  slow  speed  will 
be  necessary,  perhaps  when  patrolling,  &c. ,  but  then 
all  must  be  ready  for  a  sudden  spurt,  and  woe  betide 
the  man  caught  with  low  steam  or  dirty  fires,  in  such 
a  case.  The  stokers  and  engine-room  staffs  generally, 
require  training  as  much  as  any  other  section  of 
the  crew,  hence  the  necessity  of  working  at  sea  at  a 
sufficiently  high  speed  ;  but  if  it  is  suggested  that  one 
speed  is  necessary  for  training  the  engine-room  people 
and  another  for  training  the  young  seaman,  then  I  say 
that  the  accusation  of  waste  of  time  and  money  equally 
applies  to  the  new  system.  One  other  point :  if  we  detail 
a  squadron  of  our  modern  cruisers  for  purely  training 
purposes,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  during  that  period 
thoroughly  efficient  fighting  vessels,  from  the  fact  that 
their  crews  are  largely  composed  of  men  or  boys  who 
are  under  training  and  therefore  are  not  yet  efficient 
seamen  ;  so  that  we  have  to  keep  a  certain  proportion  of 
modern  cruising  vessels  (of  which  we  have  none  too  many) 
so  occupied  as  to  prevent  them  being  efficient  units,  and 
available  for  their  proper  duties  immediately.  It  would 
I  think  be  as  economical,  and  more  conducive  to  the 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  our  modern  fleet  of  cruisers, 
to  utilise  old  vessels,  of  no  use  for  any  other  purpose, 
for  training  work  ;  than  as  at  present  to  employ  modern 
vessels  whose  services  may  at  almost  a  moment's  notice 
be  needed  in  another  direction. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  old  ships  are  only  pro- 
vided with  obsolete  weapons,  why  cannot  they  be  fitted 
with  modern  ones  ?  and  what  is  to  prevent  plenty  of 
gun  practice  being  carried  out  in  the  intervals  between 
sail  drill  ?  Anyone  who  knows  much  or  even  a  little 
of  the  old  training  squadron  knows  that  the  elementary 
gunnery  training  was  not  neglected  on  these  ships,  and 
that  the  necessary  groundwork  of  knowledge  was 
imparted,  the  finishing  touches  being  subsequently 
applied  at  one  of  the  gunnery  schools.  One  distinguished 
officer,  who  commanded  the  training  squadron,  said 
during  the  discussion  that  young  officers  appeared  to 
him  to  suffer  from  a  want  of  observation.  How  better 
can  you  teach  him  to  be  observant,  than  as  the  officer 
of  the  watch  on  a  sailing-ship  ?  nothing  I  know  will 
oblige  him  to  keep  his  wits  and  his  eyes  about  him  in 
the  same  way.  He  must  watch  his  sails,  his  ship,  his 
men,  and  his  helm,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  if  in  the 
Channel  or  near  a  ship  track  must  keep  a  bright  look  out 
for  other  vessels.  Another  distinguished  Admiral  said 
that  he  would  like  to  hear  what  the  present  generation 
of  executive  officers  had  to  say,  and  I  think  he  has  pro- 
bably asked  for  an  opinion  from  the  class  of  officers 
best  able  to  give  a  sound  one  ;  they  have  to  organise, 
and  work  the  men,  and  are  thrown  more  in  contact 
with  them  than  any  officer  of  a  ship  ;  none  can  judge 
better  between  the  respective  merits  of  the  sailing-ship 
trained  man,  and  the  one  who  has  not  had  that  ad- 
vantage. For  my  own  part,  I  should  gladly  be  guided 
by  their  opinions. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Williams  Bulkblsv. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  GROWTH  OF  A  DICTIONARY. 

The  Romanes  Lecture,  1900:  "The  Evolution  of 
English  Lexicography."  By  James  A.  H.  Murray. 
Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.     1900.  2s. 

"  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary."    Parts  of  Vols.  IV., 
V.  :  Gradely-Greement,   by  Henry  Bradley ;  In- 
ferable-Inpushing,  and    Input-Invalid.     By  Dr 
Murray.    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1900. 
2S.  6d.  each  part. 

IT  was  right  and  meet  that  the  Romanes  lecture  at 
the  University  which  is  producing  the  great  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  should  be  devoted  this  year  to  the  sub- 
ject of  lexicography.     To  those  who  believe,  with  the 
accomplished  pupils  of  Miss  Pinkerton's  establishment 
for  young  ladies,  that  "Johnson's  Dixonary  "  was  the 
first  work  of  its  kind,  springing  full  blown  out  of  the 
brain  of  "the  great  Lexicographer,"  Dr.  Murray's 
lecture   on   the   Evolution  of  English  Lexicography 
will  be  a  painful  surprise.    Many  people  do  not  find 
evolution  a  blessed  word,   and  in  this  case  it  may 
shatter  some  fond  illusions.    They  will  be  well  repaid, 
however,  by  the  extremely  interesting  account  given 
by  our  modern  great  lexicographer  of  the  way  in  which 
English  dictionaries  gradually  grew  up.    Dr.  Murray 
traces  the  beginning  of  the  growth  in  the  vernacular 
glosses  interlined  in  Latin  manuscripts  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  rare  and  difficult  words.    "The  possessor 
of  a  Latin  book,  or  the  member  of  a  religious  commu- 
nity which  were  [sic.  should  not  Dr.  Murray  write 
"which  was"  or  "who  were"?]  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  half  a  dozen  books,  in  his  ordinary  read- 
ing of  this  literature    here   and  there  came  across 
a  difficult  word  which  lay  outside  the  familiar  Latin 
vocabulary.     When   he   had   ascertained   the  mean- 
ing of  this,  he  often,  as  a  help  to  his  own  memory  and 
a  friendly  service  to  those  who  might  handle  the  book 
after  him,  wrote  the  meaning  over  the  word  in  the 
original  text,  in  a  smaller  hand,  sometimes  in  easier 
Latin,  sometimes,  if  he  knew  no  Latin  equivalent,  in  a 
word  of  his  own  vernacular."    Latin  MSS.  of  a  religious 
character  are  often  full  of  such  glosses,  especially  in 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  countries,  and  by  their  means  a 
large  number  of  old  English,  Irish,  and  German  words 
have  been  preserved  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost.     In  course  of  time  it  occurred  to  some  one  to 
collect  all  the  glosses  he  came  across  in  his  manuscripts 
and  copy  them  into  a  separate  list,  when  they  could  be 
referred  easily  to   or   learned  by   heart.     Thus  the 
"  Glossary"  arose,  which  led  in  time  to  the  seventeenth 
century  "  Table  Alphabetical  "  or  "  Expositor  of  Hard 
Words."    Parallel  with  this,  the  other  chief  source  of 
the  dictionary  was  the  "Vocabulary,"  or  list  of  names 
of  animals,  trades,  tools,  virtues  and  vices,  and  the 
like,  with  the  vernacular  equivalents,  which  was  handed 
down  orally  from   generation  to  generation  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Latin  language,  and  eventually  com- 
mitted  to   writing.     Presently   the    vocabulary  and 
glossary  were  combined  ;    people  lent  each  other  their 
glossaries  to  compare  and  enlarge  ;  the  lists  were  put 
into  alphabetical  order,  and   an  approach  was  thus 
attained  to  the  dictionary.     We   see  these  various 
stages  in  the  Leyden,    Epinal,   Erfurt,    and  Corpus 
glossaries,  dating  back  to  the  eighth  century  and  even 
earlier.    At  first  Latin  is  generally  explained  by  Latin 
glosses,  but  by  degrees  English  becomes  more  usual, 
until  checked  by  the  Norman  Conquest.    Many  readers, 
unversed  in  Freeman,  probably  look  upon  this  event  as 
the  introduction  of  a  higher  civilisation,  but  Dr.  Murray 
dismisses  any  such  illusions  : 

"  Learning  and  literature,  science  and  art,  had 
attained  to  fair  proportions  in  England  and  in  the  old 
English  tongue,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  Norman  Conquest.  ...  In  literary  culture  the 
Normans  were  about  as  far  behind  the  people  whom 
they  conquered  as  the  Romans  were  when  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Greece  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
some  two  generations  after  the  Conquest  that  learning 
and  literature  regained  in  England  somewhat  of  the 
position  which  they  had  occupied  two  centuries  earlier. 
And  this  new  literary  culture  was  naturally  confined  to 
the   French   dialect  of  the   conquerors,  which  had 


become  the  language  of  court  and  castle,  of  church 
and  law,  of  chivalry  and  the  chase  ;  while  the  rich  and 
cultured  tongue  of  Alfred  and  /Elfric  was  left  for 
generations  without  literary  employment,  during  which 
time  it  lost  nearly  all  its  poetical,  philosophical, 
scientific  and  artistic  vocabulary,  retaining  only  the 
words  of  common  life  and  everyday  use." 

This,  of  course,  is  why  most  of  our  terms  of  science, 
art,  and  culture  generally,  are  of  French  and  Latin 
origin.    The  true  English  terms  were  lost,  and  though 
many  of  them  may  be  recovered  in    Dr.  Murray's 
dictionary,  their  use  could  only  be  hazarded  by  ad- 
venturous translators  such  as  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Burton.       For    three   centuries   after   the  Conquest 
English  lexicography  stood  still.    Then,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  age  of  Langland,  Wyclif, 
Gower,  and  Chaucer,  we  find  English  again  predomi- 
nant :  it  is  used  in  the  grammar  schools  and  the  law 
courts,  and  once  more  Latin- English  vocabularies  are 
in  request.    At  last  a  daring  innovator,  one  Brother 
Geoffrey  the  Grammarian,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  reversing 
the  process.    Instead  of  compiling  a  Latin-English 
list,    he    made    it    English-Latin,    and   his  famous 
"  Promptorium  Parvulorum  "  or  "Children's  Reposi- 
tory," written  about  1440,  contains  10,000  English  words 
with  their  Latin  equivalents.     So  the  slow  process 
went  on.    In   1538  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  published  the 
first  English  "  Dictionary  " — a  term  meaning  properly 
a  repertory  of   "dicta"   or    "sayings,"   but  which 
gradually  ousted  all  rival  names  and  came  to  mean 
any  sort  of  alphabetical  book  of  reference,  from  a  list 
of  vocables  to  a  collection  of  biographies  or  of  photo- 
graphic recipes.     Elyot's  Dictionary  was  repeatedly 
enlarged  and  improved,  notably  by  Thomas  Cooper, 
"  Schole-Maister  of  Maudlens  in  Oxford  "  and  after- 
wards Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  Vice-Chancellor. 
Other  dictionaries  in  English  and  Latin  followed,  such 
as    Howlet's    "  Abecedarium,"    Baret's    "  Alvearie," 
so  called  because  written  for  his  Cambridge  scholars, 
who  were  diligent  "  as  Bees  in  gathering  their  waxe  and 
honie  into  their  Hiue."    Palsgrave  in  his  "  Esclarcisse- 
ment   de  la   Langue   Francoyse,"  written  for  Mary 
Tudor,  the  reluctant  bride  of  Louis  XII.,  drew  up  one  of 
the  earliest  English-French  vocabularies  ;  similar  works 
were  produced  in  Italian  and  English,   Spanish  and 
English,  and  so  forth,  till  at  last  it  occurred  to  someone 
that  it  might  be  useful  to  make  a  dictionary  of  English 
all  to  itself.    It  began  in  a  "Table  Alphabeticall  of 
Hard  Words  " — such  "  ink-horn  terms  "  as  the  Renas- 
cence had  introduced  from  Greek,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and 
other  learned  tongues — and  in  1623  it  attained  the 
dignity  of  "The  English  Dictionarie,"  by  H.  C,  Gent, 
wherein  not  only  were  such  hard  words  as  "  adecastick," 
"  bubulcitate "   and    "  collocuplicate,"   carefully  ex- 
plained, but  a  separate  part  treated  of  "  Gods  and 
Goddesses,   Men   and  Women,   Boyes   and  Maides, 
Giants  and  Diuels,"  &c.  like  a  modern  classical  or 
mythological  dictionary. 

Still,  all  the  many  works  of  this  kind  that  appeared 
in  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century  were 
limited  in  their  scope,  and  dealt  mainly  with  hard  words. 
It  was  not   till  1721   that  Nathanael  Bailey  in  his 
"  Universal    Etymological    English   Dictionary  "  at- 
tempted to  include  all  English  words,  with  a  special 
view  to  their  etymology.      The  work  was  a  great 
success,  and  the  tenth  edition  appeared  in  the  year  of 
the  author's  death.  Meanwhile  the  English  language  was 
being  perfected  in  the  hands  of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift, 
and  the  other  Queen  Anne  Augustans,  and  there  was  a 
strong  desire  to  embalm  it  for  ever  in  its  classical  form, 
lest  it  should  fall,  as  Ciceronian  Latin  fell  to  an  "  infima 
Latinitas."      The    French   were   already   trying  to 
crystallize  their  language  in   the   Academie  and  its 
dictionary.    English  purists  had  similar  aims,  and  the 
task  of  preserving  the  well  of  English  undefiled  was 
confided  in  1747  to  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  famous 
Dictionary  appeared  in  1755.    Johnson's  great  merit 
and  innovation  lay  in  the  illustration  of  the  meaning  of 
words  by  literary  quotations,  which  he  supplied  from 
his   wonderful   memory   or   from   specially  prepared 
books.    It  was  a  marvellous  piece  of  work,  as  Dr. 
Murray  says,  to  accomplish  in  eight  and  a  half  years, 
and  it  raised  English  lexicography  to  the  level  of  "  a  de- 
partment of  literature."    Johnson's  Dictionary  long 
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remained  supreme — indeed  it  still  reigns  for  many 
purposes,  though  Webster's  in  its  latest  form  may  be 
"  the  best  of  one-volume  dictionaries,"  and  Richardson's 
"  a  valuable  repertory  of  illustrations." 

All  these  are  of  course  superseded  for  ever,  for  those 
■who  can  afford  to  use  the  very  best,  by  the  new  Oxford 
Dictionary,  with  its  five  millions  of  extracts  already 
made  from  books,  its  two  thousand  voluntary  readers, 
and  its  able  headquarters'  staff.  Dr.  Murray  speaks 
with  proud  modesty  of  this  great  achievement  ;  but  si 
monumenta  quaeris,  they  lie  before  you  in  the  three 
new  parts,  one  continuing  vol.  iv.  (G),  the  others  vol.  v. 
(H-K),  in  which  Mr.  Bradley  and  the  editor-in-chief 
pursue  their  learned  labours  with  the  same  scrupulous 
care  and  thoroughness  which  we  have  repeatedly  noted 
before.  Each  new  part  deserves  attentive  study  ;  each 
throws  a  new  light  on  many  words  which  are  often 
misused,  or  not  sufficiently  appreciated  ;  and  each  shows 
once  more  to  what  perfection  the  art  of  lexicography  has 
attained  in  the  famous  laboratory  at  Oxford.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  we  may  mention  that  whilst  in  the 
section  of  G  here  included  Johnson  records  but  143 
words,  the  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  1,556,  and  in  those 
of  I  Johnson  has  724  to  the  new  dictionary's  5,000  all 
but  eight.  We  regret  that  there  is  no  word  of  the 
serpentine  elegance  of  honorificabiliiudinity  ;  but,  apart 
from  such  curious  monsters,  the  articles  Inn  and  Ink 
afford  occasion  for  much  interesting  elaboration.  We 
are  glad  to  be  reminded  of  "  inkshed,"  which  goes  back 
from  Carlyle  and  Sterne  to  Marvell  ;  and  there  is  much 
about  the  Inns  of  Court  which  should  enlighten  their 
numerous  inhabitants  and  members,  besides  that 
"ancient  home  of  a  moribund  order"  Serjeant's  Inn. 
Such  a  word  as  "  instance"  has  a  strange  history.  It 
began  by  meaning  a  fact  which  disproved  a  general 
statement,  yet  now,  by  an  odd  perversion,  it  has  come 
to  mean  an  example  of  its  truth  !  It  needs  a  good 
dictionary  to  explain  how  the  same  word  came  to  be 
used  in  such  various  senses  as  these  :  "  At  the  instance 
of  a  friend,  I  went  in  the  first  instance  to  London,  an 
instance  of  how  badly  one  may  be  advised."  "In- 
terfere" is  another  curious  word.  It  means  etymo- 
logically  "to  strike  together,"  and  was  originally 
used  to  mean  a  horse's  striking  his  fetlock  with  the 
opposite  hoof,  or  "brushing,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  though  Dr.  Murray  does  not  give  this  term, 
which  may  be  merely  dialectal.  Hence  it  came  to 
mean  the  clashing  of  opinions,  collision  of  actions, 
meddling  of  persons,  &c.  There  are  some  remarks  on 
the  two  forms  "  insurance  "  and  "  assurance,"  but  to  the 
proposal  that  assurance  should  apply  to  the  company 
which  assures  and  insurance  to  those  who  insure  in  it, 
Dr.  Murray  objects  that  the  members  of  a  mutual 
society  would  be  at  once  assurers  and  insurers.  But 
the  words  might  be  applied  to  them  respectively 
according  to  their  capacity  in  the  context.  The 
number  of  obsolete  or  rare  words  is  very  noticeable 
in  these  new  parts,  but  the  objection  to  them  appears 
to  us  absurd.  A  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  must  be  a  work  in  which  every  word  of  our 
literature,  old  and  new,  is  explained,  and  how  is  one 
to  understand  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  books,  or 
even  seventeenth  century  now  and  then,  without  the 
full  vocabulary  included  in  the  Oxford  plan  ?  A 
dictionary  of  this  high  standard  can  seldom  err  on  the 
side  of  inclusiveness.  It  lies  with  its  reader  to  use  his 
discrimination  and  avoid  words  which  are  of  weak 
authority  or  so  obsolete  that  to  attempt  to  revive  them 
would  be  idle  pedantry.  "  Inkster,"  for  example,  seems 
a  serviceable  word  ;  it  was  invented  by  Charles  Reade 
in  i860,  but  it  never  "caught  on."  The  title-word 
"  gradely  "  is  too  charming  to  be  left  in  the  obscurity 
of  dialectal  use,  and  there  are  many  good  words  and 
phrases  that  might  with  advantage  be  revived.  If 
some  of  the  inksters  who  write  so  much  about  "  send- 
offs  "  and  "  week-ends  "  would  devote  their  ingenuity 
to  resuscitating  a  few  sound  old  English  words,  we 
could  forgive  them  a  stray  barbarism.  The  true  cure 
for  barbarism  is  a  judicious  study  of  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  itself,  with  due  regard  to  the  history  and 
authority  of  each  word.  To  read  it  is  indeed  "  a  liberal 
education,"  almost  as  complete  perhaps  as  the  love  of 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings. 


SIAM  IN  1900. 

"The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe."  By  Ernest 

Young.    London  :  Constable.    1900.  6s. 

"  Surveying  and  Exploring  in  Siam."  By  James 
McCarthy.    London  :  Murray.  1900. 

A  THIRD  of  a  century  ago  two  young  princes,  one 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  the  other  fifteen,  came 
to  the  throne  in  two  countries  of  Eastern  Asia — one  in 
Japan  and  the  other  in  Siam.  Both  of  these  regions 
were  then  threatened  with  absorption  by  European 
Powers.  Russia  had  for  some  years  been  encroaching 
on  islands  claimed  by  Japan,  and  France,  after  annex- 
ing Lower  Cochin  China,  had  wrenched  Cambodia  from 
Siam  and  appeared  resolved  further  to  increase  her 
Indo-Chinese  Empire  at  the  expense  of  that  Power. 
The  fate  of  their  dynasties,  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  their  dominions,  and  the  independence  of 
their  subjects  from  foreign  rule  were  at  stake  and 
largely  depended  on  the  willingness  and  ability  of  these 
young  rulers  to  diagnose  the  case  and  apply  the  neces- 
sary remedies.  The  Mikado  had  one  of  our  most  able 
British  officials,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  as  his  adviser,  who, 
since  his  arrival  in  Japan  in  1865,  had  gained  the  good- 
will of  all  classes  and  was  accepted  as  the  friend  and 
wellwisher  of  Japan.  The  Mikado,  who  had  fibre  and 
qualities  exceptionally  fitting  him  for  his  task  and  the 
advantage  of  a  large  body  of  patriotic  nobles  and  gentry 
able  and  willing  to  aid  him  in  his  endeavours,  deter- 
mined, under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  to 
reform  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  Empire 
on  the  best  European  lines  and  to  raise  his  forces  and 
people  to  the  standard  of  Western  civilisation.  The 
Shogunate,  feudalism  and  serfdom  were  abolished,  the 
reforms  were  taken  in  hand  with  a  will,  and  in  1875  a 
boundary  treaty  was  signed  with  Russia  that  fixed  the 
mutual  frontier  ot  the  two  Empires,  which  has  been 
since  respected  by  both  Powers.  Owing  to  the  energy 
and  completeness  with  which  the  reforms  have  been 
carried  out,  Japan  has  now  advanced  to  its  present 
position  of  a  powerful  and  progressive  nation,  and, 
from  its  position  and  the  sterling  qualities  of  its  popu- 
lation, may  well  be  termed  the  Britain  of  the  Far  East. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Siam,  whose  civilisation,  such  as 
it  is,  dates  back  far  beyond  that  of  Japan.  When  the 
King  came  to  the  throne  he  found  it,  so  far  as  dress, 
handicrafts,  trade,  and  buildings  are  concerned,  in  the 
same  state  as  was  portrayed  by  Chinese  ambassadors 
in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  when  it  formed  part  of 
the  Empire  of  Cambodia.  But  the  people,  since  the 
annexation  of  the  country  by  the  Shans  in  1296,  had 
sunk  into  a  state  of  slavery,  bond-slavery,  and  serfdom 
unparalleled  elsewhere  in  Asia.  His  relations  and  the 
official  classes  generally  were  hopelessly  corrupt,  and 
the  courts  of  justice  were  dens  of  iniquity  in  which 
bribery  formed  a  necessary  part  of  legal  proceedings 
and  perjured  evidence  was  a  matter  of  purchase. 
Reform,  in  such  conditions,  appeared  utterly  hope- 
less, even  if  the  wayward  and  irresolute  young  King 
had  it  at  heart  ;  so  he  determined  to  present  a  mere 
veneer  of  progress  at  his  capital  to  Christendom,  and 
sought  to  protect  his  kingdom  from  further  encroach- 
ment by  playing  England  off  against  France  in  the 
hope  that  their  rivalry  would  tend  to  preserve  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  his  dominions.  Since 
then  France  has  absorbed  one-third  of  his  kingdom, 
and,  under  the  Anglo-French  Declaration  of  1896,  has 
ear-marked  another  third,  and  the  King  has  at  length 
felt  moved  to  make  some  effort  to  remedy  at  least  the 
iniquitous  state  of  justice  in  his  country. 

For  anyone  who  wishes  to  study  the  aspects  of  an 
ancient  civilisation — an  olio  of  religions  and  supersti- 
tions garnered  from  Ancient  Chaldea,  India,  China,  and 
Northern  Asia,  and  the  worst  phases  of  heathendom  in 
the  Far  East — we  would  recommend  the  study  of  Mr. 
Young's  work.  It  is  by  a  gentleman  lately  connected 
with  the  Education  Department  of  Siam,  who  "  is  con- 
tent to  leave  to  others  the  task  of  estimating  the 
intrinsic  value  of  Siam's  present  moral  and  social 
condition  ;  hoping  only  that  his  attempts  to  portray 
briefly  some  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  ideas  and 
interests  of  her  people,  as  he  has  actually  seen  them  in 
daily  intercourse,  may  help  to  give  a  truer  notion  of 
their  condition  and  prospects,  than  would  more  lengthy 
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criticisms  founded  on  general  observations  of  those 
merely  political  matters  which  necessarily  bound  the 
horizon  of  the  casual  and  passing  traveller."  The  work 
is  well  illustrated  by  photographs  and  sketches  lent  to 
the  author,  but  it  would  be  greatly  improved  by  full 
lists  of  contents  to  the  chapters  and  by  an  index. 

The  other  work  before  us  gives  the  experience  of  a 
British  surveyor  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Siam 
when   engaged   in    making   trigonometrical  surveys 
around  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  in  Northern 
Siam.    The  surveys  were  commenced  in  1881,  when 
Siam  was  eagerly  bent  on  continuing  her  encroachments 
on  the  territories  of  her  neighbours,  and  on  turning  her 
feudatory  states  into  provinces  ;  and  they  were  brought 
to  a  close  in  June  1893  by  the  intelligence  that  France 
had  claimed  the  whole  of  Eastern  Siam  up  to  the 
Mekong  as  part  of  her  Indo-Chinese  Empire,  and  had 
gone  to  war  with  Siam  to  make  her  claim  good.  The 
twelve  years  during  which  the  surveys  were  carried  on 
were  a  period  of  no  ordinary  disturbance  in  the  regions 
traversed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  companions.  The 
Franco-Chinese  war  of  1882-85  was  raging  in  Tonking  ; 
the  Haws  or  Chinese  of  Yunnan  had  been  pressing 
southwards  since  1870,  and  occupying  a  vast  region 
within  the  disputed  borderland  of  Burma,  Siam  and 
Annam  ;  the  Black  Flags,  in  the  northern  part  of  these 
borderlands,  were  ready  to  take  pay  as  freelances  from 
each  of  the  conflicting  Powers  ;  and  Siam  was  warring 
with  the  Haws,  urging  its  northern  feudatories  to  con- 
tinue its  encroachment  on  the  Burmese  Shan  States, 
even  after  they  had  been  annexed  by  Great  Britain  ; 
and  had  treacherously  seized  the  sons  of  the  great  border 
Chief  of  Muang  Lai,  whose  rule  extended  over  extensive 
territories  within  the  frontiers  of  China  and  Annam  as 
well  as  in  Siam.    A  great  part  of  the  country  traversed 
by  the  surveyor  and  his  companions  had  been  depopu- 
lated during  the  wars  that  had  been  carried  on  between 
Siam  and  its  neighbours,  and  the  encroachment  of  the 
Haws  and  various  interesting  tribes  met  with  by  the 
explorers  had  been  gradually  extending  southwards 
from  the  Burmese  Shan    States   and   the  Southern 
provinces  of  China  peacefully  to  occupy  the  deserted 
regions.    Northern  Siam,  particularly  the  part  to  the 
east  of  the  Mekong  (a  river  termed  by  the  author  the 
Nam  Kawng)  is  one  of  the  deadliest  regions  of  the 
earth,  owing  to  the  fever  rife  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  rainy  season.    Two  English  companions 
of  the  surveyor  died   of  fever,  and   Mr.  McCarthy 
himself  appears  to  have  contracted  it,  sooner  or  later, 
on  every  journey,  but  with  great  pluck  and  indomitable 
zest  for  the  success  of  his  work  he  continued  his  surveys. 
But  fever  and  the  danger  due  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  were  not  the  sole  or  even  the  worst  foes 
that  the  explorers  had  to  contend  with.    We  find  Mr. 
McCarthy  constantly  complaining  that  the  officials  who 
should  have  helped  him  in  carrying  out  his  work  by 
having  the  jungle-paths  cut,  trees  cleared  off  the  hill- 
peaks,  forwarding  supplies,  and  otherwise,  instead  of 
•doing  so,  threw  all  possible  obstructions  in  his  path. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  indexed,  and  contains 
an  excellent  map  of  Siam  and  the  neighbouring  regions, 
and  triangulation  charts  of  the  regions  surveyed. 


"QUISANTE"  AND  ANOTHER. 

Quisante\"    By  Anthony  Hope.    London:  Methuen. 
1900.  6s. 

Mr.  Hope  has,  it  would  seem,  chosen  to  forswear 
alike  rapier  and  cap  and  bells.  The  "  King's  Mirror  " 
told  us  what  a  writer  who  is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be,  a  king  imagined  must  pass  in  a  king's  mind. 
"Quisant6"  is  a  step  nearer  reality  :  it  describes  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  man  interested  in  current  political 
life  the  career  of  a  successful  politician.  Alexander 
Quisant£  is  a  political  adventurer  of  Southern  blood 
who  goes  very  far,  but  owes  his  start  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  induced  a  more  influential  than  brilliant  politician  of 
good  family  to  believe  in  him  and  preach  that  belief. 
So  far  there  is  something  reminiscent  in  the  idea.  But 
though  Quisant^'s  story  may  possibly  have  been 
suggested  by  real  events,  the  man's  character  is  the 
creation  of  Mr.  Hope's  mind.  He  is  a  wonderful  com- 
pound of  greatness  and  meanness  :  he  will  use  a  shabby 


trick  to  secure  a  foothold  from  which  he  rouses  the 
country  to  great  issues,  with  very  real  enthusiasm. 
But  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  in  any  sense  of  that  much- 
abused  word,  and  he  wants  the  tact,  the  fine  fibre  of 
understanding,  to  realise  what  it  is  in  himself  that 
repulses  and  disgusts  those  who  might  be  his  friends. 
It  is  certain  that  the  relations  of  such  a  man  with 
women  must  be  dramatic.  Quisante  falls  in  love  with 
Lady  May  Gaston,  a  girl  of  great  charm  and  generally 
unsuspected  ability.  To  her  he  is  able  to  show  the 
greatness  of  his  character.  The  problem  before  her  is 
that  of  deciding  whether  the  greatness,  which  she  sees 
at  moments,  or  the  littleness  to  which  she  can  never 
close  her  eyes,  is  in  very  truth  the  real  man.  On  the 
answer  the  issues  of  their  lives  depend.  The  book  is 
the  story  of  their  married  life.  Did  a  woman  ever 
govern  a  man's  life  successfully  when  she  cared  for  his 
brain  alone  and  rather  disliked  his  character?  Some 
of  the  minor  characters  are  amongst  Mr.  Hope's 
happiest  creations.  The  weakness  of  "  Quisante," 
as  it  appears  to  us,  is  that  the  central  figure 
is  the  woman,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  not  by  the 
author's  design.  It  is  true  that  her  husband  dominates 
her  :  the  wonderful  letter  at  the  end,  which  Lady  May 
could  hardly  have  written  but  Mr.  Hope  required, 
offers  convincing  proof  of  that.  Mr.  Hope,  if  we 
understand  him  aright,  meant  to  show  us  what 
marriage  meant  to  the  career  of  Quisante.  We 
receive  the  confidences  of  the  wife,  but  we  cannot 
really  see  the  husband.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
brilliant,  we  are  told  of  the  effect  he  produced  in 
politics.  We  read  it  all  as  we  might  read  an  Assyrian 
tablet.  What  we  see  is  that  the  man  is  a  cad.  And 
he  was  so  much  more,  if  only  Mr.  Hope's  art  rose  to 
the  task  of  showing  it.  After  so  much  discussion  we 
need  hardly  say  that  the  interest  of  the  book,  and, 
within  limits,  the  clearness  of  insight  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  character,  are  great.  Certainly  the  writer 
of  "  Quisante"  stands  henceforth  on  a  higher  plane. 

"  Prejudged."  By  Florence  Montgomery.  London  : 
Macmillan.  10,00.  6s. 
The  title  and  authorship  of  this  work  remind  us 
of  the  tears  of  twenty  years  ago  (or  thereabouts) 
which  we  shed  over  "  Misunderstood."  It  is  quite 
another  story,  however,  and  the  pathos  is  not  unbear- 
able at  all,  for  the  happy  ending  stares  you  in  the 
face  from  the  first.  The  "prejudged"  individual  is 
altogether  so  admirable  that  when  Miss  Talbot  begins 
with  a  little  aversion  from  him,  we  know  how  she  will 
end — and  she  does  it,  quite  satisfactorily,  with  a 
"burning  blush."  After  the  mathematical  spirit  in 
which  the  maidens  of  modern  fiction  argue  out  a  pro- 
posal, the  blush  of  bygone  days  is  refreshing.  The 
occasional  slips  "  Was  it  him?"  "la  dotte,"  instead 
of  "  le  dot,"  and  so  on,  do  not  disfigure  the  story 
much.    It  flows  on  pleasantly  to  an  inevitable  climax. 


THE  NOVEMBER  REVIEWS. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review"  is  fortunate  this  month  in  the 
possession  of  the  article  which  is  certain  to  attract  most  atten- 
tion. Admirable  and  weighty  as  many  of  the  contributions  to 
the  leading  reviews  are,  the  piece  de  resistance  is  undoubtedly 
Sir  Robert  Hart's  inside  view  of  the  "  national  uprising  and 
international  episode "  in  China.  Sir  Robert  points  out  that 
as  long  ago  as  May  there  were  rumours  of  approaching  trouble 
and  that  ladies  and  children  slept  in  the  British  Lega- 
tion for  safety,  but  the  movement  was  looked  upon  as  purely  a 
Boxer  affair  and  in  no  sense  as  a  menace  to  Peking  itself. 
Before  the  Boxers  entered  the  capital  Prince  Tuan  was  added 
to  the  Yamen.  Most  foreigners  regarded  the  appointment  as 
objectionable  because  of  Tuan's  known  anti-foreign  tendencies, 
but  Sir  Robert  Hart  approved  in  the  belief  that  contact  with 
foreigners  would  induce  in  Tuan  as  it  has  induced  in  others  a 
change  of  views.  The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Taku 
forts  upset  all  calculations,  the  foreigners  have  not  seen  Prince 
Tuan  and  "  his  future  influence,"  says  Sir  Robert,  "  will  be  a 
questionable  factor."  The  most  striking  part  of  the  paper  is 
Sir  Robert  Hart's  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  Yellow  Peril. 
He  seems  to  think  that  there  are  two  ways  of  escape  :  one  would 
be  for  the  Powers  to  decide  at  once  to  partition  China,  to  come 
to  a  common  understanding  under  which  militarism  among  the 
Chinese  would  be  discouraged  ;  the  other  would  be  for  Christianity 
to  make  such  an  advance  as  to  "prick  the  Boxer  balloon  and 
disperse  the  noxious  gas"  which  threatens  to  swell  race  hatred 
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and  "  imperil  the  world's  future."  Sir  Robert  does  not  think 
he  is  going  too  far  in  using  the  words  "  imperil  the  world's 
future."  He  writes,  in  a  passage  which  out-Pearsons  Pearson  : 
"  Twenty  millions  or  more  of  Boxers  armed,  drilled,  disciplined 
and  animated  by  patriotic  if  mistaken  motives  will  make  resi- 
dence in  China  impossible  for  foreigners,  will  take  back  from 
foreigners  everything  foreigners  have  taken  from  China,  will 
pay  off  old  grudges  with  interest  and  will  carry  the  Chinese 
flag  and  Chinese  arms  into  many  a  place  that  even  fancy  will 
not  suggest  to-day,  thus  preparing  for  the  future  upheavals  and 
disasters  never  even  dreamt  of.  In  fifty  years'  time  there  will 
be  millions  of  Boxers  in  serried  ranks  and  war's  panoply  at 
the  call  of  the  Chinese  Government  :  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  that  !  "  It  is  a  veritable  nightmare  for  the  nations  ; 
like  most  nightmares  it  will  probably  not  be  realised  in  fact  ; 
but  who  shall  say  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  ?  More  sober 
but  to  the  same  effect  is  Professor  de  Martens'  article  in  the 
"Monthly  Review."  He  warns  "the  civilised  Powers,"  in 
settling  their  account  with  China,  not  to  go  too  far  in  exacting 
reparation  and  new  privileges.  They  must  be  careful  that 
treaties  of  peace  do  not  serve  as  mere  armistices.  "  After  a 
short  lapse  of  time,  new  troubles,  murders,  and  crimes  would 
be  committed  in  China  against  the  foreigners  and  more  bloody 
wars  would  be  inevitable."  The  future  of  China  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  other  countries  only  less  than  to  China  itself.  It  is 
felt  peculiarly  in  the  Presidential  Election  in  the  United  States, 
as  Mr.  Maurice  Low  points  out  in  the  "  National."  The  Elec- 
tion, by  the  way,  is  discussed  in  the  "Contemporary  Review" 
at  great  length  by  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  and  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks, 
and  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  by  Mr.  Lowry  Whittle.  The 
opinion  is  almost  universal  that  Mr.  McKinley  will  be  re-elected. 

The  question  of  Imperial  defence  occupies  as  much  space  as 
ever  in  the  reviews.  There  are  three  articles  on  the  subject  in 
the  "  Nineteenth,"  by  Lord  Thring,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
a  Court,  and  Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  whilst  the  New 
Administrative  Reform  Association  originated  by  the  Editor, 
takes  definite  shape.  Lieut.-Col.  a  Court  explains  the  excep- 
tional conditions  under  which  the  war  has  had  to  be  fought. 
"  The  truth  is,"  he  says,  "  that  the  absence  of  certain  means  for 
estimating  the  force  of  an  invisible  foe  at  a  given  place  and  on 
a  given  day,  has  proved  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  path  of 
our  modern  commanders."  Mr.  H.  Somers  Somerset's  account 
in  the  "Nineteenth"  of  the  latest  French  army  manoeuvres 
makes  us  wonder  what  sort  of  show  France,  assuming  she 
could  even  have  got  her  men  6,000  miles  over  sea,  would  have 
made  against  the  Boer.  In  the  French  manoeuvres  solid  bodies 
of  men  captured  strong  positions  without  artillery  preparation 
and  assistance  !  The  assurance  however  that  foreign  generals 
would  have  made  at  least  as  many  mistakes  as  the  British  is  no 
reason  for  not  taking  the  problem  of  army  organisation 
vigorously  in  hand.  "Blackwood's"  grapples  with  it  in  a 
masterly  paper  advocating  the  adoption  in  our  military 
policy  of  the  offensive  principle  as  opposed  to  that  of  pure 
defence.  The  writer  urges  that  such  a  policy  in  the  end 
would  prove  the  most  economica'.  He  advocates  (1)  "The 
reorganisation  of  our  recruiting  system  on  a  national  basis,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  for  securing  the  employ- 
ment of  sailors  and  soldiers  after  service.  (2)  The  resuscitation 
of  the  Militia,  and  the  resumption  by  the  local  civil  administra- 
tion of  responsibility  with  regard  to  this  force.  (3)  The  neces- 
sity of  limiting  the  number  of  Volunteers  to  be  enrolled  within 
the  area  of  a  county,  and  of  raising  a  contribution  from  all  men 
who  do  not  elect  to  serve  either  in  the  county  Militia  or  the 
county  Volunteers  to  meet  local  expenses  ;  such  contribution  to 
be  raised  locally.  (4)  The  necessity  of  maintaining  at  home  at 
all  times  as  the  home  establishment  a  body  of  seasoned  troops 
efficient  for  war — youths  who  are  under  twenty  years  of  age 
being  excluded  from  the  establishment  of  the  home  army." 
An  article  by  "Linesman  "in  the  same  magazine  shows  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  the  formation  of  an  efficient 
army.  "Tommy"  in  the  field  is  as  good  as  he  ever  was,  as 
"  Linesman  "  can  testify  from  experience.  It  is  not  however 
troops  alone  that  must  be  considered.  There  is  the 
plan,  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  military  events  before 
they  occur.  Can  we  be  invaded  ?  and  if  invasion  is 
possible  can  we  hope  to  protect  the  capital?  are  two 
questions  which  Captain  W.  E.  Cairnes  deals  with  in 
the  "  National  Review."  Captain  Cairnes'  article  is  as  alarmist 
as  it  is  lengthy,  but  it  does  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the 
case  in  either  respect.  He  sees  no  reason  why  a  blow  struck 
by  an  invader  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire  should  not  succeed, 
but  he  throws  out  some  suggestions  for  reducing  the  chances 
of  a  triumphal  coup  by  the  enemy  to  a  minimum.  Everyone 
fights  shy  of  anything  approaching  universal  military  service 
but  that  seems  to  be  the  one  way  in  which  we  could  hope  to 
secure  an  army  equal  to  our  Imperial  needs.  That  the  terrors 
of  Imperialism  and  militarism  have  been  absurdly  magnified  is 
fairly  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  "  Monthly  Review"  in 
its  leading  "  editorial."  British  Imperialism  in  the  past  has 
not  meant  militarism  in  the  Napoleonic  or  C;esarian  sense  and 
will  not  in  the  future,  but  there  are  dangers  ahead  which 
should  make  it  incumbent  on  every  man  to  be  ready  and  able 
to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  if  necessary.  British  militarism 
has  always  been  followed  by  commercial  expansion,  and  in  the 


process  militarism  has  so  far  subsided  that  a  new  crisis  has 
involved  exceptional  sacrifices  because  we  were  unprepared  ! 

Mr.  H.  Whates'  study  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review"  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  Colonial  Minister  and  a  possible  future  prime 
minister  forms  a  useful  introduction  to  articles  by  Mr.  Ernest 
E.  Williams  in  the  "  National  Review  "  on  the  "  Sacrifice  of 
Canada"  and  by  Mr.  Snead  Cox  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century" 
on  "  Canada  and  the  Empire."  Mr.  Whates  does  not  pretend 
to  make  his  catalogue  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  services  as 
Colonial  Secretary  complete.  He  has  for  instance  nothing  to 
say  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  work  in  getting  Lord  Salisbury 
to  denounce  the  treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium.  Germany 
is  keen  to  penalise  Canada  for  granting  the  Mother  Country 
preferential  tariffs  which  those  treaties  rendered  impossible, 
and  Mr.  Williams'  article  will  be  valuable  if  it  makes  clear  to 
the  world  at  large  and  especially  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  Canada  must  not  be  sacrificed.  Mr.  Cox  fears  that  Imperial 
Federation  would  clash  with  the  views  and  interests  of  the 
French  Canadians.  He  certainly  does  not  advance  any  tangible 
reason  why  anyone  else  should  share  his  fears.  The  connexion 
between  imperial  interests  and  the  School  Board  election  is  not 
at  first  sight  obvious,  but  Mr.  Macnamara  seeks  to  establish 
such  a  connexion  in  the  "  Fortnightly."  He  describes  the 
three  years'  work  of  the  Progressives  and  thinks  the  record  will 
encourage  the  electors  to  renew  the  Progressive  majority.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Bridgeman  in  the  "National"  puts  a  very  different 
complexion  on  Progressive  work.  Economy,  efficiency,  and 
religion  have,  as  Mr.  Bridgeman  shows,  all  suffered  during  the 
past  three  years.  Mr.  Macnamara  thinks  the  Progressive 
increase  of  l$d.  in  the  school  rate  per  pound  is  to  be  defended 
because  the  Moderates  during  the  previous  three  years  put  the 
rate  up  2d.  It  is  a  point  of  view  which  the  ratepayers  will 
hardly  share.  In  the  "Contemporary  Review"  the  Hon. 
Lyulph  Stanley,  dealing  with  higher  elementary  schools,  charges 
the  Board  of  Education  with  dogged  hostility  to  School 
Boards  and  consequently  to  all  expansion  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Devonshire  will  find  the  article  somewhat 
pointed. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Tenc'breuse.    By  Georges  Ohnet.    Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1900. 
3f.  50c. 

Regularly  every  year  M.  Georges  Ohnet  produces  a  new 
novel  :  and  the  announcement  of  it  excites  the  bourgeoisie — 
chiefly  the  prosperous  bourgeoisie— of  Paris.    The  feeling  is 
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THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  exceed       -      -  £2,385,000. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  EXCEEDS      -  £400,000. 

Policies  issued  under  the  Ordinary.  Modified  Tontine,  and  Mortuary 
Dividend  Systems. 

How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.    Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

Offered  by  the  Company  to  its  Policyholders  : — 

(1)  Absolute  security. 

(2)  Equitable  premium  rates— comparing  most  favourably  with  other 

offices. 

(3I  Policies  free  from  objectionable  condit'ons  and  restrictions. 
(4)  Prompt  payment  of  satisfactory  claims. 
APPLICATIONS   FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency 
terms  very  remunerative. 

Chief  Offices:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


HB^  UNION 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  the  Reign  0/ Queen  .  lime,  A.D.  1714. 

Head  Office— 81  CORNHILL,  E.C,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.       Sunecribod  Capital,  £450,000. 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 

Modcrato  Premiums.  Extended  Free  Limits. 

Interim  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.      Non  Forfeitable  Policies. 

Fire  ManaKei-\V.  G.  WILKINS.      Sub-Firc  M.mnger-A.  F.  BAILEY. 

Actuary— L.  K.  PAGDEN.  CHARLES  DARRELL.  Secretary. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.        (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -     -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LIFE   DEPARTMENT.— The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 
FIRE    DEPARTMENT. — Moderate  Rates.    Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  0ne=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office:    i3    REGENT    STREET,  WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.   No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  or  each  Case. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(.LIMITED;, 
HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS   £38,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W .  C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total 
Kuods  over  ^1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

\ 


Ten  years  ago  a  well-known  English  Banker  wrote  :— 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  Insuring  my  Life,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  your  plan  as  to  Policies  is  as  good  a  way  of  Saving  Money 
as  any  other." 

This  gentleman  now  writes  :— 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  Insurance  in  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK." 


1  ! 
Before  insuring  elsewhere,  ascertain  what 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK 

CJ^lST    JDO    FOE  YOTJ- 


ESTD.  IS43. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


ESTD.  1843. 


The  distinctive  Investment  Advantages  offered  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  total  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  Lipe,  exceeding  £105,000,000, 
over  £60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


ASSETS  (December  1899),  nearly  £62,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager, 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A  .1).  1 71lO. 

FOR    SEA,    FIRE,    LIFE    AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE   IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.       Large  Bonuses.       Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer's  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.G.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 

THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.    Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

ofltred  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Company's 
Agents. 

G.  W.  STEVENS, 
G.  E.  RATLIFFE, 


Joint  Secretaries. 


THE  SCOTTISH 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
£1,600,000 


All   belonging  to  the   Members,  among  whom  the  Whole   Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:   28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  during  igoo  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


ASSETS.  £7,250,000. 


Established  1848. 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Grcsham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 


For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years'  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 
LIFE   INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 
Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1826. 


Funds 


£4,200,000. 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS. 


Head  Office :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office:  1  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
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not  one  of  alarm,  for  M.  Ohnet's  methods  are  not  those  of  a 
realist — at  no  time  does  he  succeed  in  expressing  subtle  emo- 
tions, never  does  his  analysis  of  character  become  either  pro- 
found or  merciless.  Himself  a  member  of  the  bourgeoisie  his 
books  possess  as  little  feeling  as  a  merchant's  correspondence  on 
silk,  no  more  imagination  than  an  order  for  wools,  as  little  food 
for  reflection  as  all  the  ledgers  in  France.  And  so  his  admirers 
look  forward  to  the  volumes  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
the  "  Batailles  de  la  Vie"  series  — not  because  they  are  sug- 
gestive or  abusive  or  satirical — but  because  they  deal  with 
matters  that  most  interest  themselves  ;  because  their  "  style  " 
resembles  the  style  of  their  own  account-books  ;  because  they 
will  be  asked  neither  to  reflect  nor  discern  nor  observe.  Once — 
many  years  ago — M.  Ohnet  had  an  awakening.  Some 
good  Muse  must  have  taken  pity  on  him,  inspired 
him,  and  the  result  was  "  Serge  Panine."  She  must 
have  been  a  tolerant  Muse  for  she  allowed  him  to  remain  true 
to  his  bourgeoisie  ;  but  even  the  litterateurs  who  shuddered  at 
the  sound  of  M.  Ohnet's  name,  even  decadent  poets  and  irre- 
pressible Montmartre  chansonniers  who  sighed  over  it  and 
jeered  at  it,  admitted  that  "  Serge  Panine  "  merited  the  crown- 
ing bestowed  upon  it  by  the  French  Academy.  They  did 
more  :  looked  forward  to  his  next  novel,  but  no  sooner  had  it 
appeared  than  the  litterateurs  were  seen  shuddering  again, 
while  the  decadent  poets  and  Montmartre  chansonniers  mourned 
the  now  undeniable  arrival  of  Another  bourgeois.  And  they 
have  shuddered  and  mourned  a  dozen  times  since  ;  now  on 
account  of  "  Nemrod  and  Cie  ;  "  now  because  of  "  La  Dame  en 
Gris;"  and  again  and  again  through  "  Lise  Fleuron,"  "Au 
Fond  du  Gouffre,"  "  Roi  de  Paris  :  "  all  parts  of  that  depressing 
series  (inspired  no  doubt  by  the  Rougon-Macquarts),  "  Les 
Batailles  de  la  Vie."  Dull  men,  weak  women,  girls  neither 
wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad,  are  the  characters  who  appear 
again  and  again  in  the  before-mentioned  series.  Stupid  in- 
trigues, insignificant  episodes,  an  almost  interminable  array  of 
colourless  scenes,  accompany  the  characters.  Then  come  M. 
Ohnet's  style  (unpardonable  in  France)  ;  perpetual  "padding" 
(another  sin) ;  invariable  monotony  (a  third  ci'ime) — verily 
the  shuddering  of  the  litterateurs  and  the  mourning  of  the 
decadent  poets  and  Montmartre  chansonniers  are  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Last  year,  however,  M.  Ohnet  had  another  awakening  ; 
but  as  no  Muse  guided  him,  the  result  was  deplorable — no  less 
deplorable  than  "  Gens  de  Noce."  Herein  we  have  bad  people 
— thoroughly  cynical,  vicious  people — though  still  belonging 
to  the  bourgeoisie.  And  here  M.  Ohnet  blunders  as  no  writer 
has  blundered  before,  and  here  M.  Ohnet  (by  reason  of  the  in- 
creasing badness  of  the  book)  prepares  us  to  expect  something 
worse  later  on.  And  now,  in  "  La  Tenebreuse,"  our  expectations 
are  realised  :  M.  Ohnet,  after  going  from  bad  to  worse,  reaches 
the  extremest  limits  of  (we  can  find  no  fitter  word)  worstness. 
Never,  and  the  assertion  is  a  startling  one,  has  he  "  padded  " 
so  much.  The  plot  (which  deals  with  a  wonderful  powder  that 
is  to  startle  the  military  and  naval  world)  hangs  fire  for  over 
four  hundred  closely  printed  pages  ;  yet  it  deserves  no  more 
than  a  hundred  pages  of  very  large  type.  We  weary  of  the 
powder  ;  we  get  to  hate  the  powder ;  nor  is  it  long  before  we 
wish  it  had  blown  everybody  up.  Adventurers  are  after  it — 
literally  after  it — and  they  kill  the  General  who  invented 
it,  and  surround  Marcel  Baradier  (a  colourless  young 
fellow),  who  inherits  the  exasperating  stuff.  Sophia — 
a  beautiful  but  notoriously  wicked  woman  —  is  told  off 
to  fascinate  Marcel  by  her  accomplices.  Eventually  Hans, 
a  dreadful  scoundrel,  steals  the  powder.  Threats,  arson,  and 
murder  follow.  Then  Marcel  invents  another  powder,  a  better 
powder — a  powder  for  commercial  uses.  The  adventurers  are 
at  last  arrested  ;  Sophia  swallows  poison  ;  and  Marcel — who 
has  been  Sophia's  lover — marries  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
"  homme  d'affaires."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  M. 
Ohnet  makes  his  adventurers  ridiculous  on  every  possible 
occasion,  or  that  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
bourgeois.  The  firm  of  Baradier  and  Graff  (with  its  rival, 
Lictenbach)  has  figured  in  M.  Ohnet's  books  on  countless 
occasions.  The  women  are  old  friends  ;  the  dialogue  has  done 
infinite  service,  but  when  Sophia  and  her  friends  are  present 
M.  Ohnet  becomes  grandly  melodramatic  and  writes  as 
follows  :  "  lis  echangcrent  un  regard.  Et  dans  leurs  yeux  se 
lisait  le  souvenir  des  complicites  ancienncs.  Sophia,  la  premiere, 
se  de'tourna  en  faisant  un  geste  d'acquiesccment  : — Suivez-moi 
done.  EIlc  ouvrit  la  porte  et  guida  celui  qu'elle  paraissait  h  la 
fois  redouter  et  hair."  Or  again  :  "  Les  yeux  de  Sophia  se 
voilerent,  unc  palcur  s'ctendit  sur  scs  joues  .  .  .  clle  tomba  avec 
un  grand  soupir  et  ses  noirs  cheveux  deVoulds  lui  couvrirent  le 
visage,  comme  d'un  voile  funebrc  .  .  .  Marcel  montra  au  juge 
Sophia,  qui  achevait  de  mourir,  ct  Bit  :— La  voila  ! — La 
Tdne'breuse,  toujours  insaisissable,  s'etait  refugiee,  cctte  fois, 
dans  les  cternelles  U-ncbres."  We  may  say  in  conclusion  that 
Sophia  is  called  "La  TcncMjreuse"  because  she  has  always 
baffled  and  never  been  seen  by  the  police.  M.  Ohnet  would 
have  us  look  upon  her  as  a  hopeless  sinner,  but  merely  succeeds 
in  making  her  the  only  entertaining  person  in  the  book.  In 
fact,  we  sympathise  with  Sophia  from  first  to  last — chiefly 
when  we  hear  that  she  was  once  the  mistress  of  "  lc  beau 
Stevenson "  who  appeared  at  the  Empire  and  was  Sir  Henry 
Irving's  most  formidable  rival. 


Thcdtre  de  Meilhac  ct  Halevy.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1900, 
3f.  50c. 

We  can  imagine  nothing  more  characteristically  French  than 
"  La  Petite  Marquise,"  the  first  and  most  brilliant  play  in  this 
altogether  brilliant  book.  Produced  at  the  Gymnase  Theatre 
as  far  back  as  1874,  it  has  lost  none  of  its  popularity  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  being  the  wittiest  piece  in  all  the 
Meilhac-Halevy  repertoire.  Indeed,  "  La  Petite  Marquise," 
like  the  rest  of  its  authors'  works,  contains  so  many  capital 
character-sketches,  so  many  exciting  and  amusing  situations, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  revived  again  and  again.  So  far  as 
dialogue  is  concerned  no  modern  French  playwright  can  equ  al 
the  authors  of  "  La  Belle  Helene."  Every  single  line  is  neces- 
sary ;  no  word  is  out  of  place.  And  although  many  a  situation 
would  be  considered  unsuitable  for  the  English  stage,  the 
offensive  tricks  to  which  modern  playwrights  like  MM.  Henri 
Lavedan  and  Feydeau  resort  for  the  sake  of  getting  their 
"effect"  are  ever  absent  from  MM.  Meilhac  and  HaleVy's 
works. 

Lc  Transvaal.    By  Jules  Poirier.    Paris  :  Delagrave.  1900. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  historical  French  work  we  have 
yet  seen  on  the  Transvaal  ;  but  there  its  merit  ends.  So  long 
as  M.  Poirier  concerns  himself  with  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  manners  of  the  first  settlers  in  1652,  we  are  quite  satisfied  if 
somewhat  bored.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  present  war  and 
holds  forth  in  the  manner  of  MM.  Rochefort,  Drumont,  and 
others,  we  wonder  that  his  explosions,  exhausted  long  ago  by 
other  French  writers,  should  have  found  a  publisher.  Nor  can 
we  say  that  M.  Arthur  Chuquet,  who  contributes  the  preface, 
has  anything  new  to  advance.  The  tone  of  his  dissertation,, 
like  the  tone  of  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  :  "  Sir  Alfred  Milner  a  dit  que  les 
Anglais  se  battaient  non  pour  de  l'or,  mais  pour  la  dignite  de 
l'humanite;  il  fallait  dire  le  contraire  :  les  Anglais  se  battent 
pour  de  l'or  et  les  Boers  pour  la  dignite  de  l'humanite." 

Lc  Trefle  d  Quartre  Fcuillcs.  By  Louis  Morosti.  Paris  : 
Socie"te  Libre  d'Edition  des  Gens  de  Lettres.  1900. 
3f.  5cc. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  sadder  than  this  love  story. 
The  theme  is  frail  :  Robert  de  Ponkocq  has  as  mistress  Berthe 
Valsayre— he  loves  her  in  the  selfish  manner  of  the  average 
Parisian,  while  she— like  many  a  generous-hearted  demi- 
mondaine — simply  worships  him.  Together,  they  linger  in 
Italy,  and  the  honeymoon  is  a  happy  one  ;  but  Robert  leaves 
her  to  marry  a  colourless  girl  after  a  while,  and  Berthe,  without 
disclosing  their  relations,  frets.  She  might  have  recovered  had 
not  Robert  and  his  bride  spent  the  first  months  after  their 
marriage  in  the  same  towns  that  she  and  her  lover  had  once 
visited.  This  she  considers  sacrilege  ;  but  she  suffers  in 
silence,  droops,  dies.  No  incidents  take  place,  and  the 
characters  do  not  possess  much  personality — but  then  M.  Louis 
Morosti's  only  purpose  was  to  tell  a  sad  story  and  to  illustrate 
the  phrase  he  quotes  on  the  cover  :  "  Je  sais  que  l'amour  seul 
est  quelque  chose,  je  sais  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  autre  sur  la  terre." 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  reissue  of  the  English  Law  Reports  from  1300  down  to 
1865  in  150  volnmes  has  been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Green 
and  Sons  and  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited.  The 
Reports  will  be  reprinted  verbatim,  with  editorial  notes  referring 
to  later  cases  in  which  the  cases  reported  have  been  followed 
or  distinguished  or  overruled.  Questions  of  policy  or  difficult 
questions  of  law  arising  in  connexion  with  the  work  will  be 
reserved  to  and  decided  by  a  consultative  committee  consisting 
of  Lord  Halsbury,  Lord  Alvcrstoie,  Lord  Justice  Henn 
Collins,  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  and  Sir  Robert  Finlay.  Special 
editors  will  deal  with  particular  sets  of  reports.  Mr.  A.  Wood- 
Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  is  general  editor. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  adding  Gibbon's  "  Memoirs  of  My  Life 
and  Writings,"  edited  by  Dr.  Birkbcck  Hill  to  their  Standard 
Library  ;  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  have  in  hand  a  volume  by  Col. 
Sir  E.  T.  Thackeray  of  short  biographies  of  deceased  officers  of 
the  Bengal  Engineers,  headed  by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  ; 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold  is  publishing  a  second  series  of  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  popular  "  Memories  of  the  Months;"  and  Messrs. 
Macmillan  are  about  to  issue  "An  April  Baby's  Book  of  Tunes" 
by  the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  anil  her  1  Jarden. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  is  about  to  make  his  first  appearance  as  a 
novelist.  The  work  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years  will  be  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane  in  a  day  or  two.  It 
will  be  a  tale  of  London  Society.  Another  work  which  Mr. 
Lane  has  in  hand  for  publication  during  November  is  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips'  new  tragedy  "  Herod "  which  was  produced 
last  Wednesday  at  Her  Majesty's. 

Another  new  "  magazine  and  review  "  appears  this  week — 
this  time  appealing  to  the  public  which  specially  interests 
itself  in  Imperial  and  Colonial  matters.  The  magazine  makes 
a  good  start  with  a  strong  staff. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  564. 
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"The  standard  of  highest  purity."—  The  Lanret. 

Cadkmra 

COCOA  6 

Absolutely  Pure— therefore  Best. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

When  asking  for  Cocoa  insist  on  having  Cadbury's — sold 
only  in  Packets  and  Tins — as  other  Cocoas  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  sake  of  extra  profit. 
On  receipt  of  Post  Card  giving  name  and  address,  and  mentioning 
the  "  Saturday  Review," 

A    FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Cocoa  will  be  sent  by  CADBURY  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
Bournville,  near  Birmingham. 


Ecjypts  peerless  contribution 
^     io  modern  luxury " 


N  E5TOR 

g i  an  ac  lis 
Cigarettes 

OF Ml TGBACCOM I5T5  .  V-  >  %  9  ?  ^ 


157 A  NEW  BO/ID  5TREET,  LONDON.  W. 


Dp.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


1  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3;  POST  FREE,  2  6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OB  AGENTS. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BPAPP'O  PURE 
liHUU  O  VEGETABLE 


charcoal  pR?syrv 


The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analysts  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers.  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion, and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure.  No  one  who  takes  it  constantly  need  fear 
Cholera. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 
BRACG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.,  the  most  agreeable  form 
of  this  popular  remedy.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


A  PERFECT 
FLOW  of 
INK  which 
Contributes 
immeasurably 
to  Celerity 
and  Comfort 
in  writing. 


Made  In  3  Sizes 

10/6,  16/6, 
25/-, 

VP  TO 

£18  18s. 

Post  F.  ee. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

MABIE,  TODD  Sa  B&ED, 

193  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C.;  95a  Regent  St..  W..  LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO'S,  37  Avenue  de  l'Op6ra,  Paris. 


DR,  J.  DOLUS  BROWNE'S  GHL0R0DYNE, 

THE  ORIGINAIj  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  be<=t  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in'Diarrhcea.  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  TooLhache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

11  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodvne." — See 
Lancet,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION".— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — "  Vice-Chancellcr  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i|d.,  2s.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodvne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer  — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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CHLORODVNE 
CHLORODVNE 
CHL0R0DYNE 
CHL0R0DYNE 

CHLORODVNE 


City  of  London  Truss  Society* 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINGDOM. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

Is  the  jest  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests 
Decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  &- 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
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SECOND   IMPRESSION  OF 

MRS.    HUMPHRY  WARD'S 

NEW  NOVEL. 
NOTICE. — The  FIRST  IMPRESSION  of 

ELEANOR, 

by  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  was 

sold  out  immediate!/  upon  publica- 
tion. A  SECOND  IMPRESSION  will  be 
ready  next  Tuesday.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Albert  Sterner.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Mr.  CONAN  DOYLE'5 

HISTORY   OF  THE    BOER  WAR. 
NOTICE. 

Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.  regret 
that  owing  to  the  very  large  demand  for 
Mr.  CONAN  DOYLE  S  work, 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR, 

they  are  unable  to  get  copies  sufficiently 
fast  to  execute  the  orders.  A  SECOND 
IMPRESSION  will  be  ready  next 
Tuesday,  a  THIRD  IMPRESSION 
is  in  the  press,  and  they  hope  shortly  to 
overtake  the  demand. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

LOVE    IN    A    MIST.     By   Olive  Birreli, 

Author  of  "  The  Ambition  of  Judith,"  "  Anthony  Langsyde,"  &c. 

THE   MANTRAP.    By  Sir  William  Magnay, 

Bart.,  Author  of  "  The  Pride  of  Life,"  "  The  Heiress  of  the  Season,"  &c. 
"A  spiritedly  written  tale,  and  one  rushes  over  the  pages  in  almost  breathless 
eagerness  to  see  how  it  all  ends." — Scotsman. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

I\o.  3^G  for  NOVEMBER. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS.    M.  W.  Keatinge. 
IN  LOCO  PARENTIS.    H.  Macan. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  SCHOOLMASTER.    Charles  Fisher. 

THE  "NESTOR"  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

Schoolmaster  M.P.'s -Public  Schools  and  the  Civil 
Service  -  Juvenile  Headmasters  French  Grammar 
Reforms -Local  Authorities  Bill-  Lord  Reay  on  Im- 
perial Education  -Educational  Little-Englanders — 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Masters  Scripture  in  the 
Oxford  Locals— Colonial  and  Foreign  Notes -Tech- 
nical Education-Universities  and  Schools— The 
Teachers'  Guild— Christmas  Books. 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

Price  6d. ;  per  post,  7!d. 

Offices:   3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILLj  E.C. 
.5<>4 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Rembrandt  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam  :  40  Photo-Engravings  with 
a  Descriptive  Text  (Dr.  C.  Hofstede  de  Groot.  Translated  from 
the  Dutch  by  H.  J.  van  der  Noordaa).  Amsterdam  :  Scheltema 
and  Hoekema's  Boekhandel  ;  London  :  E.  J.  van  Wisselingh. 

Biography. 

In  the  Days  of  My  Youth  (With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  O'Connor). 
Pearson.    Js.  6d. 

Memories  of  the  Tennysons  (The  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley).  Glasgow  : 
MacLehose. 

Westminster  Biographies  : — Adam  Duncan  (H.  W.  Wilson).  Kegan 
Paul.    2.r.  net. 

The  Baroness  de  Bode,  1775-1803  (William  S.  Childe-Pemberton). 
Longmans.    I2i.  6d.  net. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  R.E.,  K. C.S.I.  :  his  Life  and  Work  (By 
his  Daughter  Lady  Hope).    Ilodder  and  Stoughton.    12s.  net. 

The  Story  of  My  Life  (Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Vols.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.). 
George  Allen.    3U.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  (By  his  Son  and  the 
Rev.  David  Woodside.  With  a  special  chapter  on  his  Philo- 
sophical Works  by  A.  Seth  Pringle-Pattison).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    Js.  6d. 

Fiction. 

Love  in  a  Mist  (Olive  Birreli).    Smith,  Elder.  6.?. 

A  Napoleon  of  the  Press  (Marie  Connor  Leighton).    Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  6s. 
The  Spell  of  the  Snow  (C.  Guise  Mitford).    Pearson.  6s. 
The  Inner  Shrine  (Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick).    Harpers.  6s. 
Parson  Peter  (Arthur  H.  Norway).    Murray.  6s. 
A  Forest  Officer  (Mrs.  Frank  Penny).    Methuen.  6s. 
The  Luck  of  Private  Foster  (A.  St.  John  Adcock).    Plodder  and 

Stoughton.  6s. 
Elmslie's  Drag-net  (E.  H.  Strain).    Methuen.  6s. 
Love  of  Comrades  (Frank  Mathew).    John  Lane.    3s.  d. 
Vanity:  the  Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste  ("  Rita  ").    Unwin.  6s. 
The  Adventures  of  Tyler  Tatlock  (Dick  Donovan).     Chaito  and 

Windus.    3-r.  6d. 
A  Boer  of  To-day  (George  Cossins).    George  Allen.  6s. 
Straight  Shoes  (G.  G.  Chatterton) ;  Yoland  the  Parisienne  (Lucas 

Cleeve).    John  Long.    6s.  each. 
The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel  (A.  J.  Dawson).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Mantle  of  Elijah  (I.  Zangwill).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Flame  of  Life  (Gabrielle  d'Annunzio).     Heinemann.  6.T. 
A  Traitor  in  London  (Fergus  Hume).    John  Long.  6s. 
Clare  Monro  :  the  Story  of  a  Mother  and  Daughter  (Hannah  Lynch). 

Milne.    is.  6d. 

Kate  Cameron  of  Brux  (J.  E.  Muddock).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 
Cherry  Ripe  (Helen  Mathers).    Jarrold.    3s.  6d. 
In  the  Palace  of  the  King  (F.  Marion  Crawford).    Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Soul  of  the  Countess  (Jessie  L.  Weston).    David  Nutt.    3*.  6d. 
net. 

The  Monk  Wins  (Edward  II .  Cooper).    Duckworth.  6s. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Journalist  (Herbert  Cadett).    Sands.    3.?.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  a  Jealous  Woman  (Percy  White).    Nisbet.  6s. 

Talks  with  Barbara  (Elizabeth  Knight  Tompkins).  Putnams. 

The  Luck  of  a  Lowland  Laddie  (May  Crommelin).    John  Long.  6.r. 

The  Romany  Rye  (George  Borrow).    John  Lane.    2s.  net. 

History. 

Pompei :  the  City,  its  Life  and  Art  (Pierre  Gusman.  Translated  by 
Florence  Simmonds  and  M.  Jourdain).    Heinemann.     36s.  net. 

A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe  from  the  Earliest 
Texts  to  the  Present  Day  (George  Saintsbury.  Vol.  I.: — Classical 
and  Mediaeval  Criticism).    Blackwood.    i6j.  net. 

Napoleon  :  the  Last  Phase  (Lord  Rosebery).    Humphreys.    7s.  6d. 

Story  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-1900  (Captain  A.  T.  Mahan). 
Sampson,  Low. 

A  Histor;  of  British  India  (Sir  W.  W.  Hunter.  Vol.  2).  Longmans. 
16s. 

Histoire  de  France,  depuis  les  Origines  jusqu'a  la  Revolution  (Par 
Ernest  Lavisse).  Tome  premier.  Fasciculi  I.  Paris  :  Plachette. 
ifr.50. 

Law. 

The  Maritime  Codes  of  Italy  (Translated  and  Annotated  by  his 
Honour  Judge  Raikes).    Effingham  Wilson.    I2.r.  6d.  net. 

Notes  on  the  Companies  Act,  1900  (L.  Worthington  Evans).  Ede 
and  Allom. 

Natural  History. 
The  Gardener's  Assistant  (Robert  Thompson.    New  Edition.  Divi- 
sional II.    Vol.  II.).    Grcsham  Publishing  Company.  Ss. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Semantics  :   Studies  in  the  Science   of  Meaning   (Michel  Brcal). 
Heinemann. 

The  Veterinary  Manual  (Frank  T.  Barton).     Everett,     io.r.  6d.  net. 
Food  antl  the  Principles  of  Dietetics  (Robert  Hutchison).  Arnold. 
i6jt.  net. 

Progressive  Science  Series  : — Bacteria  (G.  Newman.  Second  Edition). 
Murray.  6s. 

Studies,  Scientific  and  Social  (Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  2  vols.). 
Macmillan.  i8j. 

Theology. 

A  Guide  t<>  Eternity  (Cardinal  Bona).     Methuen.  2s. 
Prayer  and  Temptation  (Rev.  Henry  William  Cresswell).  Longmans. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Doctrines  of  G race  (John  Watson).     Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Joseph  Ag.xr  Beet).     Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    7s.  6d. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.'s 

NEW  BOOKS. 

efoQSractf  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA,  1899  1900. 

*#*  This  History,  which  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  many 
months,  will  be  written  by  several  of  the  Special  Correspondents  of 
"  The  Times  "  in  South  Ajrica,  and  by  other  well-known  authori- 
ties, and  will  be  Edited  by  Mr.  L.  S.  AMER  Y,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls,  Oxford. 

The  Work  will  be  profusely  Illustrated  with  Photo  - 
gravure  Porcraits  by  the  Rembrandt  Intaglio  Process, 
and  by  Maps  and  Battle  Plans.   It  will  be  in  Five  Royal 

8VO.  Volumes  (each  volume  equal  in  every  respect  to  a  work  sold  at 
a  guinea),  and,  FOR  A  LIMITED  PERIOD  ONLY,  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  the  complete  set  of  the  5  volumes  at  £2  12s.  6d.  net  the 
set.  When  the  subscription  list  is  closed  the  price  will  be  raised  to  at 
least  £5  3-r.  net  the  set.  Subscription  orders  can  only  be  taken  on  the 
terms  of  the  printed  order  form,  which,  with  a  detailed  prospectus,  can 
be  had  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's 
House  Fetter  Lane,  London. 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  MAY  BE  CLOSED  AT  ANY  MOMENT. 


Two  New  Works  by  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 


NOW  READY. 

STORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Nelson,"  "  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  on  History, "  &c. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Map,  ios.  6d.  net. 
»»s  This  work  on  the  War  in  South  Africa  hy  the  great  American  historian  will 
unquestionably  prove  of  the  deepest  interest  to  English  readers. 

"  Captain  Mahan  is  a  born  historian." — Daily  News. 

CONTEXTS. 

The  Theatre  of  the  War. 

The  Opening  Campaign  in  Natal  to  the  Investment  of  Ladysmith 

(October  11— November  2). 
The  Colonies  and  the  Transports. 

The  Western  Frontier  to  Magersfontein  and  Stormberg.  Operations 

of  General  French  aboat  Colesberg. 
The  Natal  Campaign  from  the  Investment  of  Ladysmith  through 

the  Battle  of  Colenso. 
The  Natal  Campaign.    British  prepare  for  a  Flanking  Attack  on 

the  Boers'  Right  at  the  Tugeia.  The  Bosr  Assault  on  Ladysmith, 

January  6. 

Natal  Campaign.  The  Unsuccessful  British  Attempts  to  turn  the 
Boers'  Right  Flank  at  Spion  Kop  and  at  Vaal  Krantz. 

The  Relief  of  Kimberley  and  of  Ladysmith,  and  the  Surrender  of 
Cronje. 

Occupation  ol  Bloemfontein. 
Fall  of  Pretoria. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ASIA 

AND  ITS   EFFECT   UPON   INTERNATIONAL  POLICIES. 

By  Captain  A.    T.    MAHAN,  U.S.N., 

With  Map,  259  pp.  post  Svo.  ics.  6d.  net.      [Ready  shortly. 
Demy  8vo.  400  pp.  fully  Illustrated,  14s.  net. 

THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES.  By 

Frederic  H.  Sawyer,  Memb.  Inst.  C.E. ;  Memb.  Inst.  N.A. 

[Nearly  ready. 

NEW  WORK  BY  JULES  VERNE. 
Crown  Svo.  very  fully  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  WILL  OF  AN  ECCENTRIC.    By  Jules  Verne. 

[Ready. 

Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 

LEPCHA  LAND  :  or,  SIX  WEEKS  IN  THE  SIKHIM 

HIMALAYAS.  By  Florence  Donaldson.  With  Photogravure  Fronti- 
spiece, Map  of  Route,  and  108  Illustrations.  [Ready. 

Illustrated,  i2mo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

SHADOWINGS.      By   Lafcadio    Hearn,   Author  of 

"  Exotics  and  Retrospectives,"  "  In  Ghostly  Japan,"  &c.  [Ready. 
NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION  BY  FRANK  SAVILE. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE   BLESSING    OF    ESAU:    a   Romance   of  the 

Marchlands.    By  Frank  Savile,  Author  of  "  John  Ship,  Mariner,"  "  Beyond 
the  Great  South  Wall,"  &c.  [Ready. 
"  The  story  abounds  in  movement  and  incident."— Spectator. 


The  FIRST  EDITION  having  been  entirely  sold  out  in  a  few  days,  a  SECOND 
IS  READY  of  that  unique  work, 

SAILING  ALONE  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  By  Cap- 

tain  Joshua  Slocum.    Being  a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Experiences  of  the 
Sloop  Spray  on  her  Single-Handed  Voyage  of  46,000  miles.    With  63  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  net. 
In  the  Daily  Telegraph,  September  8,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  writes  :—"  Every- 
body who  !ove>  the  ocean,  or  likes  to  hear  about  it  ;  everybody  who  sets  high  value 
upon  gallant,  fearless  deeds  ;  everybody  who  rejoices  to  see  the  triumphs  of  man- 
hood over  solitude,  danger,  and  death  itself,  should,  and  must,  read  this  wonderful 
story  of  resolute  adventure.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  the  most  extraordinary  book, 
■  its  way,  ever  published." 

*„*  A  Sixteen-Page  List  of  Messrs.  S.  L.,  M.  &*  Co.'s  Announce- 
ments can  be  had  post-free. 

London  :  SAMPSON  ~LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 


Messrs.  LOMmjUO.'s  List. 

WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  RIGHT  HON.  F.  MAX  MULLER. 

AULD    LANG  SYNE. 

FIRST  SERIES.     MUSICAL    RECOLLECTIONS— LITERARY  RECOL- 
LECTIONS-RECOLLECTIONS   OF  ROYALTIES-BEGGARS. 
With  Portrait.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

SECOND  SERIES.    MY  INDIAN  FRIENDS.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.   8vo.  21s. 

THE  SIX  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN  PHILOSOPHY.   8vo.  18s. 

DEUTSCHE  LIEBE  (German  Love).   Crown  8vo.  5s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MYTHOLOGY.    2  vols.  Svo.  32s. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  VEDANTA  PHILOSOPHY.   8vo.  5s. 

THE  "COLLECTED  WORKS"  IN  UNIFORM  BINDING. 
15  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION.   Crown  8vo.  5s. 
NATURAL  RELIGION.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
PHYSICAL  RELIGION.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
INDIA  :  What  can  It  Teach  Us  ?  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION.   Crown  8vo.  5s. 
CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.    4  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 
THEOSOPHY  ;  or,  Psychological  Religion.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
RAMAKAVSH/VA  :  his  Life  and  Sayings.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  ios. 

BIOGRAPHIES   OF   WORDS,    AND  .  THE   HOME    OF  THE  ARYAS. 

Crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Volume  II.    To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New  Companies  under 
the  Earl  of  Godolphin's  Award,  1708. 
8vo.  16s. 


THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  DRAKE. 

By  JULIAN  S.  CORBETT, 

Author  of  u  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,"  &c. 

With  4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12  Maps  and  Plans. 
Svo.  2 is. 

"  Mr.  Corbett  groups  his  facts  with  literary  power,  and  presents  an  eminently 
readable  and  instructive  history.  His  style  is  always  clear,  concise  and  forcible, 
and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume," — Scotsman. 

"In  this  sequel  to  his  admirable  work  on  '  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,' Mr. 
Corbett  has  given  us  a  notably  luminous  and  original  history  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Elizabethan  war  with  Spain." — Glasgow  Herald. 


SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONOMIC: 

A   VOLUME   OF  ESSAYS. 
By  W.  J.  ASHLEY,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  9s.  net. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TRAMP. 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
With    a    Photogravure    Frontispiece   and   8   other  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
"  In  a  series  of  Daudet-like  studies,  often  tender  and  pathetic,  they  place  before 
us  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  child  tramp,  his  education,  and  his  adventures  with  his 
father  and  mother." — Daily  News. 


THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

Being  a  Chronicle  of  the  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady,  wife  of  a  German 
Baron  possessed  of  a  Fief  in  Alsace,  during  the  French  Revolution, 
afterwards  an  Immigrant  in  Russia. 

By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 
With  4  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.    Rendered  into  English 

Prose  for  the  Use  of  those  who  cannot  read  the  Original.  By  Samuel  Butler 
Author  of  "  Erewhon,"  &c.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL 

CHESS  CONGRESS,  1899.    Royal  8vo.  15s.  net. 

PRAYER  AND   TEMPTATION.     Addresses   by  the 

Rev.  Henry  William  Gresswell,  M.A.Oxon.,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Hertford 
College.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

EXERCISES  IN   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY.  With 

Indications  how  to  Answer  them.  By  Magnus  Maclean,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E., 
M.I.E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  at  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY, 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  nel. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  8vo.  10s.  net.    Illustrated  Edition,  extra  crown  8vo.  14s.  net. 


ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

STUDIES  SCIENTIFIC  and  SOCIAL. 

By  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  In  2  vols.  Illus- 
trated.    Extra  crown  8vo.  18s. 


A  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

By  CHARLES  H.  FARNHAM.  With  Portrait.  Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt 
top,  8s.  6d.  net. 


LATEST  NOVELS  BY  FAVOURITE  WRITERS. 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  each. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

RICHARD  YEA-AND-NAY. 

MARION  CRAWFORD. 

IN  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  KING. 

EGERTON  CASTLE. 

MARSHFIELD  THE  OBSERVER. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

RUE  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 

MODERN  BROODS. 

S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 

DR.  NORTH  AND   HIS  FRIENDS. 


THE    DEERSLAYER.     By  Fenimore 

Cooper.  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. ; 
cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  Illustrated  Standard  Novels. 


NEW  BOOKS   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  S.  ROSAMOND  PRAEGER. 

THE    TALE    OF    THE    LITTLE  TWIN 

DRAGONS.    Oblong  4to.    Picture  boards,  6s. 

BY    MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

THE   HOUSE   THAT  GREW.    Illustrated  by 

Alice  li.  Woodward.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


BY  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 
MISCELLANIES    (including  EUPHRANOR, 

POLONIUS,  &c  ).    Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


OUR  BOROUGH:  OUR  CHURCHES. 

With  an  After  Work  on  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance,  King's  Lynn.  By 
Edward  M.  Bet.oe,  F.S.A.  With  55  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  4W. 
21s.  net  (limited  to  200  copies). 

100  Copies  of  OUR  CHURCHES,  printed  on  largo  paper, 
hand-inado,  25s.  net. 

SOLDIERING  IN  CANADA.  Recollcc 

lioni  and  Experi.-n.  I  s.     I!y  Lieut. -Col.  GEORGE  T.  DEN  IS  ON.  Extra 

crown  8vo.    8k.  M.  net. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS—  Continued. 
Meditations  of  the  Heart  (Annie  Josephine  Levi).  Putnams. 
The  Apostles'  Creed  (Archibald  Hopkins),  l'utnams. 
The  First  Epistle  of  S.  Peter  (Greek  Text.     Rev.  J.  Howard  B. 

Masterman).    Macmillan.    2s-  net- 
Bible  Helps  for  Busy  Men  (Sir  Algernon  Coote,  Bart.).  Horace 

Marshall,    is.  net. 
The  Church  of  the  Fathers  (John  Henry  Newman).    John  Lane. 

3-r.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

Lepcha  Land,  or  Six  Weeks  in  the  Sikhim  Himalayas  (Florence 

Donaldson).    Sampson  Low.    lay.  6d.  net. 
Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria  (Anthony  Wilkin).    Unwin.  i6j. 
From  the  Cape  to  Cairo  (Ewart  S.  Grogan).    Huist  and  Blackett. 

21s.  net. 

A  Little  Tour  in  France  (Henry  James.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell). 
Heinemann.    10s.  net. 

Verse. 

Titania  (Arthur  Shearly  Cripps).    Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 
Atlas  Universel  de  Geographie  (Avec  un  Texte  Analytique.  Ouvrage 

commence  par  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  et  continue  par  Fr. 

Schrader).    No.  21.    Italie  (en  I  feuille).    Paris:  Hachette. 
Blessed  Damozel,  The  (Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti).    John  Lane. 
Bonner  Beitrage  zur  Anglistik  (Herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  M. 

Trautmann).    Heft  VI.  :— The  Wallace  and  the  Bruce  Restudied 

(J.  T.  T.  Brown).    Bonn  :  P.  Haustein's  Verlag. 
Cabot  Bibliography  (George  Parker  Winship).    Stevens,  Son  and 

Stiles.    i8.r.  net. 

Chiswick  Shakespeare,  The  :— Antony  and  Cleopatra  ;  Coriolanus  ; 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (Edited  byByam  Shaw).  Bell. 
Colloquy  on  Currency,  A  (Lord  Aldenham.  New  Edition).  Effingham 

Wilson. 

Der  Werth  der  Wissenschaft  (Von  Raoul  France).     Dresden  und 

Leipzig  :  Carl  Reissner. 
Essai  de  Cronologie  Pindrique  (Par  Camille  Gaspar).    Bruxelles : 

Lamertin. 

Guingamor,  Luval,  Tyolet,  Bisclaveret :  Four  Lais  rendered  into- 
English  Prose  from  the  French  of  Marie  de  France  (Jessie  L. 
Weston).    Nutt.    2s.  net. 

How  to  Choose  your  Banker  (Henry  Warren).  Grant  Richards. 
3*.  6d. 

Kawakami  and  Sada  Yacco  (Louis  Fournier).    Paris  :  Brentano's. 
Little   Library,    The  :— Maud ;  the   Early  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord 

Tennyson   (2  vols.);   Eothen  (A.  W.  Kinglake).  Methueru 

is.  6d.  net  each. 

London  Memories  (C.  W.  Heckethorne).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
London  University  Guide  and  University  Correspondence  College 

Calendar,  1 900- 1.    University  Tutorial  Press. 
Love  Poems  of  Shelley  (" The  ^Lovers'  Library").     John  Lane. 

is.  6d.  net. 

"Machine"  Abolished,  The,  and  the  People  Restored  to  JPower 

(Charles  C.  P.  Clarke).  Putnams. 
Memories  of  the  Months,  Second  Series  (Sir  Herbert  Maxwell). 

Arnold.    7s.  6d. 
Miscellanies  (Edward  Fitzgerald).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d.  net. 
New  Study,  A,    of  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  (Parke  Godwin). 

Putnams. 

North  American  Indians  of  To-day,  The  (George  Bird  Grinnell). 
Pearson.  21s. 

Our  House  of  Commons  (Alfred  Kinnear).  Blackwood.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Pictures  and  Problems  from  London  Police  Courts  (Thomas  Holmes). 

Arnold.    10s.  6d. 
Poems,  The,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (Illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson). 

Bell.  6s. 

Secrets  of  the  Sword  (Translated  from  the  original  French  of  Baron 

de  Bazancourt  by  C.  F.  Clay).  Bell. 
Scot's  Wanderjahre,  A  (David  Lowe).    Wilson.    2S.  6d.  net. 
Short  History,  A,  of  English  Commerce  and  Industry  (L.  L.  Price). 

Arnold.    y.  6d. 
Tale  of  a  Field  Hospital,  The  (Frederick  Treves).    Cassell.  6.r. 
Token  Money,  The,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  1797-1816  (Maberly 

Phillips).    Effingham  Wilson.    2s.  6d. 
War  Office,  The,  the  Army  and  the  Empire  (H.  O.  Arnold -Forster, 

M.P.).    Cassell.    U.  6d. 
Wooings  and  Weddings  in  Many  Climes  (Louise  Jordan  Miln). 

Pearson.  16s. 

Works  of  Shakespeare,  The  : — The  Tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(Edited  by  Edward  Dowden).    Methuen.    3-f.  6<£ 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  Novemdkr  : — The  Nineteenth 
Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Con- 
temporary Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ; 
The  National  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The 
Sunday  Strand,  6d.  ;  The  Wide  World  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The 
Captain,  6ft'.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Humanitarian, 
6d.  ;  The  Northern  Counties  Magazine,  6d.  ;  St.  Nicholas,  is.  j 
The  Century  Illustrated,  is.  $d.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine, 
2s.  ;  The  Jewish  Quarterly,  3.?.  6d.  ;  The  Art  Journal,  is.  6d.  ; 
The  Art  Annual  :  Work  of  War  Artists  in  South  Africa  (by 
A.  C.  R.  Carter),  Christmas  number  of  "  The  Art  Journal," 
2.r.  6d.  ;  The  Paris  Exhibition  :  Special  Extra  Numbers  of  "  The 
Art  Journal"  (Part  VII.),  is.  6d.  ;  The  Sun-Children's  Budget, 
6d.  ;  The  Argosy,  is.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ;  The  Universal 
Magazine,  6d. ;  Current  Literature,  25c;  Cassier's  Magazine,  tS.i 
The  Badminton  Magazine,  Is.  ;  Harper's  Monthly,  is.'.  The 
Musical  Times,  ^d. ;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  ;  The  Genealogical 
Magazine,  is.  ;  Revue  des  Revues,  if.  30c.  ;  Mercure  de  France, 
2f.  25  c. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Christmas  List  post  free  on  application. 


2  vols,  demy  8vo.  32s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

With  numerous  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  in  Collotype,  &c. 

"  Mr.  Champneys  has  produced  a  very  careful  and  in  many  ways  a  very  attractive 
picture  of  one  of  the  most  original  Englishmen  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  sincerest 
poets. " —  Times. 

"  Those  who  love  to  get  near  the  familiar  thoughts  of  great  men  may  here  read 
the  letters,  ranging  over  half  a  century,  from  scores  of  persons,  each  notable  in  art  or 
letters  or  in  intellectual  activities  of  their  day.  Ruskin,  Tennyson,  Carlyle, 
Browning,  Holman  Hunt,  Woolner,  Millais,  Rossetti.  Burne-Jones,  Manning, 
Newman,  are  amongst  the  many  who  at  one  time  or  another  exchanged  confidences 
with  the  less  conspicuous  '  Poet  of  Wedded  Love.'  " — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  who  writes  with  an  authoritative  sanction,  has  neglected 
no  aspect  of  this  strange  great  man,  but  has  left  his  readers  to  reach  their  own  con- 
clusions concerning  a  character  of  a  most  singular  fascination  ;  a  character  which 
may  attract  or  repel,  may  charm  or  may  disconcert,  but  which  inevitably  interests." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS  AND  SCULPTORS  OF  THE 

XVIIIth  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Author  of  "The  Renaissance  of 
France,"  &c.  With  20  Photogravure  Plates  and  29  Half-tone  Reproductions. 
Also  a  Limited  Large-paper  Edition,  with  additional  Illustrations.  Fcap.  folio, 
£2  is.  net. 


Small  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA   ANGELICO  AND    HIS   ART.     By  Langton 

Douglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Adelaide.  With 
4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions,  including  all  the 
Artist's  most  important  works. 

n  Mr.  Langton  Douglas  contends  with  vigour  and  conviction  in  his  elaborate 
study  "  Fra  Angelico '  against  the  traditional  and  popular  conception  of  the 
Dominican  painter.  Vasari's  account  of  the  artist,  which  has  influenced  most 
biographers,  Mr.  Douglas  regards  as  inadequate  rather  than  inaccurate.  It  is  too 
one-sided  in  fact.  Fra  Angelico,  he  argues,  was  '  not  a  saint  with  a  happy  knack  of 
illustration.'  He  was  'primarily'  an  artist  who  happened  to  be  a  saint.  Mr. 
Douglas's  study  of  (he  painter  has  led  him  to  conclusions  quite  opposed  to  the  lead- 
ing authorities  This  novel  view  is  supported  with  much  ingenuity  and  with  a 

great  deal  of  patient  investigation  and  the  citation  of  illustrative  proofs  which 
produce  a  powerful  cumulative  effect." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

11  Mr.  Langton  Douglas  has  produced  a  valuable  history  of  Fra  Angelico's  wo  rks. 
For  his  historical  labour,  his  critical  study  of  pictures  of  disputed  authorship,  and 
his  authoritative  examination  of  evidence,  students  of  Tuscan  art  owe  him  thanks. 
His  handsome  volume  is  well,  abundantly,  and  judiciously  illustrated,  and  records 
the  high-water  mark  of  much  erudition  on  the  holy  painter  of  Fiesole." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Medium  8vo.  12s.  net. 

LINE  AND  FORM.    By  Walter  Crane.    With  157 

Illustrations. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  author's  "  Bases  of  Design,"  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  Drawings  by  Mr.  Crane,  as  well  as  numerous  other  illustrations. 

"  If  I  may  be  pardoned  the  comparative  method  of  criticism — which,  by  the  way, 
is  never  satisfying — 1  would  say  that  this  little  book  will  give  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  design  to  the  intelligent  young  person  than  all  the 
writings  of  Ruskin  put  together.  ' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC  LORD  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A.    An  Illustrated 

Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys.  With  80  Reproductions  from  Leighton's  Pictures, 
including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 

"  The  little  volume  seems  to  be  very  thorough  and  useful,  and  deserves  to  meet 
with  instant  and  wide  success."— Black  and  l^/iite. 


Crown  3vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

SECRETS  OF  THE  SWORD.    Translated  into  English 

from  the  French  of  Karon  de  Bazancourt  by  C.  F.  Clay.  With  24  Illustrations 
by  F.  H.  Townsend. 


Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SUN-DIALS.    Originally  compiled  by 

the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  H.  K.  F. 
Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  chapters  on  Portable  Dials,  by  Lewis 
Kvans,  F. S. A.,  and  on  Dial  Construction  by  Wigh am  Richardson.  Entirely 
new  edition  (the  fourth).  With  200  Illustrations. 
"  Charming  as  was  the  original  work,  this  last  edition,  by  reason  of  its  complete- 
ness, is  even  more  delightful.'  —  St.  James's  Gazette. 


"  THE  ENDYMION  SERIES."    NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.  Illustrated 

and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Noel 
Wili  -Iams.  Post  8vo.  6s.  Also  a  few  copies  on  Japanese  vellum,  demy 
8vo.  21s.  net. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

CARLYLE'S   SARTOR   RESARTUS.    With  Illustra- 

tions  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.    New  and  Cheaper  Issue.  5s. 

HAMPTON  COURT.     A  Short  History  of  the  Manor 

and  Palace.    By  Ernest  Law,  B.A.    New  and  cheaper  issue.  5s. 


London :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


NOW  READY. 


Price  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 


NAPOLEON:  THE  LAST  PHASE 


BY 


LORD  ROSE  BE  RY. 


London  :   ARTHUR   L.    HUMPHREYS,  Piccadilly. 


THE   LATEST  MAGAZINE. 

Has  already  a  demand  of  over  20,000  Copies. 

THE   IMPERIAL  AND   COLONIAL  MAGAZINE 
AND  REVIEW.  Illustrated. 

Obtainable  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
MONTHLY.  PRICE    ONE    SHILLING  NET. 

Edited  by  "  CELT  "  and  E.  F.  BENSON. 

READY  1st  NOVEMBER,  1900. 

The  First  Number  will  contain  (inter  alia)  the  following  :  A  Poem  to  H.M.  the 
Queen,  by  A.  C.  Benson,  Esq.;  Current  News  and  Notes;  "Efficiency  and 
Empire,"  by  Arnold  White  ;  ''The  Century  in  Our  Colonies,"  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  "  The  People  of  India,"  by  Sir  George  Birdwood  ; 
"British  South  Africa,"  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane  ;  "Lord  Hopetoun,"  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  ;  "The  Federal  Family,"  by  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn  ;  "  Our  State 
Prison — St.  Helena,"  by  Col.  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.  ;  "The  Mangrove 
Woman,"  a  New  Zealand  Story;  "The  Colonisation  of  Australia";  "New 
Zealand's  Resolute  Independence,"  &c,  &c,  Reviews,  &c,  Public  Entertainments 
Criticised,  the  Broodings  of  a  Philosopher,  &c. 

Future  issues  will  contain  Articles,  &c,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Lord  Stanmore,  Lord  Brassey,  Lord  Strathcona,  Sir 
Edward  Sassoon,  Lady  Jeune,  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  Sir  Edward  H.  Wittenoom,  Sir 
Phillip  Fysh,  the  Hon.  W.  Pember- Reeves,  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  Sir  Walter 
Peace,  Sir  William  Lee-Warner.  Sir  George  Birdwood,  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  Esq., 
G.  W.  Forrest,  Esq.,  C.  de  Thierry,  &c. 

Write  for  Prospectus. 

London  :  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Lim.,  13  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  W. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

NOVEMBER. 

CAPTAIN  SENTIMENTAL  AND  THE  BABY.    By  Edgar  Jepson. 

THE   FIRST   MOON-PHOTOGRAPHS   TAKEN    WITH  THE  GREAT 

PARIS  TELESCOPE.    By  Francois  Deloncle. 
IN  TERROREM.    By  Mrs.  Newman.  ' 

FROM  BEHIND  THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
CAOUTCHOUC.    By  John  Arthur  Barry. 

TRUFFLE- HUNTING    WITH    PIGS    AND    DOGS.     By  M.  Dinorben" 
Griffith. 

THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON.    By  H.  G.  Wells.   Chapters  I.  and  II. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  OUR  MAP.    By  Beckles  Willson. 
THE  SERPENT-CHARMER.    By  A.  Sarath  Kumar  Ghosh. 
FARTHER  NORTH  THAN  NANSEN.    The  Arctic  Expedition  of  the  Duke 

of  the  Abruzzi.    By  Dr.  Olindo  Malagodi. 
ILLUSTRATED  INTERVIEWS.    THE  RIGHT   HON.   LORD  CHIEF 

JUSTICE  ROMER. 
TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
THE  MODERN  RUSSIAN  OFFICER.    By  A.  Anderson. 
SOME  WONDERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

I.  —  How  a  Woman  Performed  the  Marriage  Ceremony  of  Her  Own 
Daughter. 

II.— An  Electric  Man.    By  W.  B.  Northrop. 
III. — Photographing  Through  a  Man's  Body. 
THE  KING  OF  THE  SWANS.    A  Story  for  Children.    Translated  from  the 

German. 
CURIOSITIES. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1021.  NOVEMBER  1900.  2s.  6d. 

ARMY  REORGANISATION— THE  HOME  ARMY. 
Recruiting  :  how  to  Raise  the  Men  we  Need. 
The  Militia  :  its  Development  and  Expansion. 
The  Volunteers  :  their  Number  must  be  no  longer 
Unlimited. 

The  Regular  Forces  :  the  Home  Army  to  be  a  Fighting 
Force. 

DOOM    CASTLE:     A    ROMANCE.      BY    NEIL  MUNRO. 

Chaps.  V.-VIII. 
AN  AUTUMN  DAY'S  SPORT  NEAR  PEKING. 
BRIGHTEN'S  SISTER-IN-LAW.    By  HENRY  LAWSON. 
OUR  SOLDIERS.    By  "  LINESMAN." 

LORD  JIM  :  A  SKETCH.     By  JOSEPH  CONRAD.  Con- 
clusion. 
THE  CINQUE  PORTS. 

THE  RIVAL  "FOREIGN  DEVILS."  By  Col.  H.  KNOLL  VS. 

A  BUDGET  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

WAR  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD. 

The  Process  of  Election— Canvassing— The  Vanity  of 
the  Enlightened  Citizen — The  Humours  ok  the 
Contest— The  Happy  Failure  of  Reform — How  to 
Write  for  the  Magazines — T.  E.  B.,  Poet  and  Letter- 
writer. 

ON  THE  MOVE  WITH  BULLER.   SPITZ  KOP,  i6th  SEPT. 
AFTER  THE  ANNEXATION. 
THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  285.     NOVEMBER  1900. 

CABINET  GOVERNMENT  OR   DEPARTMENTALISM?    By  J.  A.  R. 

Marriott. 
LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR  : 

(1)  "Place  the  War  Office  in  Commission.''    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Thring. 

(2)  Suggestions  from  the  Front.    By  Lieut.  Colonel  Charles  X  Court. 

(3)  Our  Belated  Battleships.    By  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 

THEJ  RELIGIONS    OF   CHINA.     (Conclude,!.)    3.    BUDDHISM  AND 

CHRISTIANITY.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  Max  Muller. 
THEILAKE-DWELLERS.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessoi>p. 
EXTRAVAGENCE  IN  DRESS.    By  Lady  Guendolen  Ramsden. 
VOICE  CULTURE.    By  Mrs.  Walter  Creyke. 
FRENCH  CANADA  AND  THE  EMPIRE.    By  J.  G.  Snead  Cox. 
THE  VAN  EYCKS.    By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 

ELECTIONEERING  WOMEN— AN  AMERICAN  APPRECIATION.  By 

Elizabeth  L.  Banks. 
THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.    By  Samuel  Waddincton. 
ARMY  MANOEUVRES  IN  FRANCE.    By  H.  Somers  Somerset. 
.THE  CASUALTIES  OF  WAR  AND  OF  INDUSTRY.    By  F.  Harcourt 

Kitchin. 

THE  VULGARISING  OF  OBERAMMERGAU.    By  L.  C.  Morant. 
THE  GAEL  AND  HIS  HERITAGE.    By  Fiona  Macleod. 
THE  NEWSPAPERS.    By  Sir  \\  emyss  Reid. 


THE     ADMINISTRATIVE     REFORM     ASSOCIATION  :     LJST  OF 
MEMBERS. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


THE    NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

EDITED    BY    L.    J.  MAXSE. 

NOVEMBER  1900. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

RECONSTRUCTION  OR  CATASTROPHE?    By  an  Englishman. 
THE  INVASION  PROBLEM.    By  Captain  W.  E.  Cairnes. 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENCE.    By  T.  F.  C.  Huddleston 

(King's  College,  Cambridge). 
THE  JAPANESE  NAVY.    By  Rear-Admiral  Fitzgerald. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  A  SMALL  ESTATE   IN  WALES.     By  Stanley 

Leighton,  M.P. 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.     By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

MODERATES  AND  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD.    By  William  C. 

Eridgeman. 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING   AS    A   PROFESSION.     By  L.    F.  Vernon- 
Harcourt. 

WAR  CORRESPONDENTS.   A  Suggestion  for  the  Future.    By  H.  F.  Prevost 
Battersby. 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  CANADA.    By  Ernest  E.  Williams. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Price  2s.  6d. 


Price  2s.  6d. 


The  NOVEMBER  Issue  of 


THE    CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Contains  the  following  Articles  : — 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION.  By  Albert  Shavv,  Ph.D. 
BRYANISM.    By  Sydney  Brooks. 

HIGHER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.    By  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
THE  CLOSING  EXHIBITION.    By  Patrick  Geddes. 
CONCERNING  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SETTLERS.    By  Arnold  White. 
THE  DIVINE  PASTORAL.    By  the  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco. 
AN  EMPIRE  ADRIFT.    By  Vaughan  Nash. 

THE    MOVEMENT    FOR      REFORM     WITHIN     THE  CATHOLIC 

CHURCH.    By  Fidelis. 
GAS  LIGHT.    By  EX  FUMO  LUC  EM. 

THE  STREET-TRADING  CHILDREN  OF  LIVERPOOL.     By  Thomas 
Burke. 

STKINITZ  AND  OTHER  CHESS-PLAYERS.    By  Antony  Guest. 
THE  POSITION  IN  ITALY.    By  Bolton  King. 

THE  PATRIOTIC  ELECTION    AND  AFTER.    By  J.  A.  SPENDER. 

Obtainable  0/ alt  Booksellers  and  Libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 

THE    COLUMBUS    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Columbus  House,  43  and  43A  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


No.  CI. 


OCTOBER  1900. 
THE 


Price  6s. 


CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


Recent  New  Testament  Commentaries. 
Kil  .'  Iiliani  in  and  Church  Doctrine. 
William  Morris. 

Principal  Caird's  "  Fundamental  Ideas 
of  Christianity.'' 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

The  New  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
Vol.  III. 


Lecky's  "  Map  of  Life." 

Dr.  Gast|uet  and  the  Old  Englith 
Bible.  I. 

A  Review  of  Irish  History. 

Some  Modem  Writers  on  the  Atone- 
ment. 

Tlir  Passion   I'lay :   a   Study  and  an 

Appreciation. 
Short  Notices. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscrihers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


London:  SI'OTTISWOODli  &  CO.,  Ncw-strect  Square. 
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30-34   NEW   OXFORD  STREET; 
412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  EX., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

BLACKIE  &  SON'S 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


NEW  STORIES  BY  C.  A.  HENTY. 

WITH    BULLER   IN    NATAL;    or,  A  Born 

Leader.    With  Ten  Page  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey,  R.I.,  and  a  Map.  6s. 

IN  THE   IRISH   BRIGADE :  A  Tale  of  War 

in  Flanders  and  Spain.  With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon 
and  Two  Maps.  6s. 

OUT    WITH    GARIBALDI:    A  Story  of  the 

Liberation  of  Italy.  With  Eight  Page  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey,  R.I.,  and 
Two  Maps.  5s. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  JUDCE  PARRY,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALTER  CRANE. 
THE  STORY  OF  DON   QUIXOTE.  Retold 

by  His  Honour  Judge  Parry.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane,  with  Eleven 
Coloured  Full-page  Plates,  Nineteen  Half-page  Plates,  a  Title-page,  and  cover. 
Royal  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

NEW  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  HUMOUR  BY  HARRY  B.  NEILS0N. 
DROLL     DOINGS.      Illustrated   by   Harry  B. 

Neilson,  with  Verses  by  the  Cockiolly  liird.  Twenty-three  Full  Pages  and 
18  Vignettes  In  full  colour.    Royal  4to.  picture  boards,  cloth  back,  6s. 


NEW  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE  BOOKS. 
MY  VERY  BEST  BOOK.    With  Coloured  Illus- 

trations.    4to.  is. 

OUR  DARLINGS    FIRST    BOOK.  Bright 

Pictures  ami  Easy  Lessons  for  Little  Kolk.  4to.  xoj  inches  by  7$  inches,  picture 
boards,  is. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

ARM-CHAIR    STORIES.     With  Coloured  Illus- 

trations     4to.  is. 

STORY-BOOK  TIME.     With  38  Colour  Pages, 

over  40  Full-1'agc  Illack-and-White  Illustrations,  and  a  large  number  of 
Vignettes.    Picture  boards,  as.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gill  edges,  js.  6d. 

London :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  50  Old  Bailoy. 
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"THE 


THIRD  SALISBURY 

ADMINISTRATION,  1895-1900." 

Svo.  531  pp.    With  Maps,  Treaties,  Diplomatic  Papers,  and  Index. 

By  H.  WHATES, 

Author  of  "Dissolution  Dialogues,"'  "The  Politician's  Handbook — a 
Review  and  Digest  of  the  State  Papers,"  &c.  &c. 

This  work  is  founded  on  Official  Documents  only,  and  gives  an  animated  and 
non-partisan  narrative  of  ihe  achievements  and  failures  of  the  Administration  to  the 
date  of  the  Dissolution.  It  contains  every  fact  likeiy  to  be  wanted  for  reference, 
and  will  be  found  an  indispensable  aid  to  Members  of  Parliament,  Diplomatists 
writers,  and  students  of  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Domestic  Policy.  It  is  a  work  for 
the  library,  of  present  use  and  permanent  value  ;  for  it  constitutes  an  exhaustive 
history  of  the  great  questions  with  which  Lord  Salisbury's  Administration  has  been, 
and  still  is,  concerned. —  Vide  Press  Notices. 

Times  :— "  What  Mr.  Whates  had  previously  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
politician  grappling  with  the  problems  of  a  single  session  is  now  supplemented  by  a 

survey  of  the  entire  record  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Third  Administration  The  tangled 

story  of  diplomatic  and  military  events  is  clearly  told." 

Standard, — "  Mr.  Whates  presents  the  occurrences  of  the  past  five  years  in  clear 
and  readable  language   The  '  documents  '  have  been  cleverly  made  use  of.  " 

Morning  Post. — 11  A  more  opportune  book  there  could  not  be;  and  it  can  be 
cordially  recommended  .  ...On  the  China  qutstion  Mr.  Whates  writes  with  know- 
ledge and  judgment  ;  and  his  history  of  events  which  followed  the  China-Japanese 
war  up  to  the  Russian  Note  of  a  fortnight  ago  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  his 
extremely  able  and  valuable  book." 

Daily  News  (leading  article). — "  Mr.  Whates  writes  in  a  pleasant  and  lucid  way, 
and  the  literary  merits  of  his  book  will  give  it  a  more  than  ephemeral  value_  as  the 

record  of  an  extremely  eventful  chapter  in  modern  history  Impartial  and 

accurate." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Singularly  opportune   Mr.  Whates  is  to  be  congratulated. 

......The  facts  he  presents  skilfully  and  with  a  practised  hand." 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "  Mr.  Whates's  judgments  are  sane  and  discriminating. 

 He  is  do  heady  partisan,  and  when  shortcomings  are  apparent  he  does  not 

hesitate  to  censure  them." 

World. — "  Mr.  Whates  holds  no  brief  either  for  or  against  the  Ministry  

faithful  survey  of  facts  and  events...  bis  opinions  are  always  so  reasonable  and  free 
from  animus  as  to  command  the  assent  of  all  who  are  not  hopelessly  blinded  by  the 
spirit  of  faction  " 

Atlienaum. — "  We  tested  Mr.  Whates's  accuracy  and  to  his  credit." 

Graphic.  —  "   This  attempt  at  scrupulous  fairness  Mr.  Whates  makes  with  the 

result  desired.  There  has  been  no  fuller,  closer  and  more  impartial  summary  of  the 
casus  belli  in  South  Africa." 

Elaborate  reviews  have  appeared  in  all  the  leading  provincial  papers,  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  however,  attacking  the  book  in  parts  because  of  certain 
statements  relating  to  South  Africa  and  an  alleged     anti-Russian  bias." 

Price  15s.  net. 


YACHER    &  SONS, 

Broad  Sanctuary  Chambers,  and  20  &  22  Millbank  Street,  Westminster. 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


5) 


EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED   IN   CHINA  OR  THE  TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
"ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

(The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 

Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 

Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 
OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Official  News. 


Personal  News. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 


Daily  inquiries  reach  us  as  to  the  dates  on  which  the  various  articles 
in  the  above  scries  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review.  We  there- 
fore append  the  list : — 

I.— 18  Aug. — The  Great  Western. 
II. — 25  Aug. — The  London  and  North-Western. 

III.  —  1  Sept.— The  Midland. 

IV.  —  8  Sept.— The  Great  Northern. 
V. — 15  Sept. — The  Great  Eastern. 

VI.— 22  Sept.— The  North-Eastern. 

VII. — 29  Sept — The  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast. 
VIII —  6  Oct. — The  London  and  South- Western. 
IX. — 13  Oct. — The  South-Eastern  and  Chatham. 
X. — 20  Oct. — The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
XL— 27  Oct. — The  Great  Central. 


A  NEW  SERIES  on  Scotch  Railway  Development  will  begin  next 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA, 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-#  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 


Managers  : 


F.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passaee  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 


PO    f\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  \J.  SERVICES. 

Pp  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES' 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE' 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA' 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Pa    ft    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.  OC  \J.    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  0ffices,i22  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

2% 

2s  /o 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


2% 

21% 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Biekbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital         . .        . .       . .        ■ .  ,65,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital    ..       ..       ..       ..        ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..        ..        ..        ..    £1, 200, 000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  princioal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  foi 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "Bookmen,  London."  Code  .  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

SPORTING  MAGAZINE. 

A  complete  set  of  the  above,  from  1792  to  1870,  in  156  vols.,  handsomely 
bound,  containing  many  hundred  beautifully  engraved  plates.  A  large  selection 
of  Standard  and  Scarce  Secondhmd  Books. 

LIBRARIES  Purchased  and  Valued. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


Threepence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  of 
nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return.— 
GILBERT  and  FIELD  (only  address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

FOR  SELLING  YOUR  OLD  or  Buying  a  new  Gun, 
Cycle,  Horse,  or  anything  else  to  best  advantage,  there  is  no  means  better  than 
an  advertisement  in  The  Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart  Newspaper.  Transactions 
are  carried  through  Easily,  Quickly,  Privately,  Safely,  and  Cheaply.  The  cost  of 
advertising  is  only  id.  for  every  3  words.  Or  you  need  merely  answer  the  published 
advertisements,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds  in  every  issue.  The  paper  is  to 
be  bought  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  price  2d.,  or  specimen  copy  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  office  for  3H.  in  stamps.  The  journal  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  Literary  Matter  of  special  interest  and  utility  to  Amateurs.— Office  :  170  Strand. 
London,  W.C. 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS, 

QUEEN'S  H/5.H,:L. 

Every  night  at  8.      Last  week.      Robert  Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood.       is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT   SOCIETY.     QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Robert  Newman's  Queen  s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN'S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 

MR.   ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 
MADAME   LILIAN    ELDEE,    MR.    A.    H.  WEST. 
Daily  at  3.    Thuisdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 
Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.,  at  Robert  Newman's  Box  Office. 


ST.  JAMES'S 

RICHTER  Ci 


HALL 


ERT. 


UNDER    THE    DIRECTION    OF    MR.   N.  VERT. 

Conductor    DR.  HANS  RICHTER. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30  (Last  Concert). 
Tickets,  15s.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  of  usual  Agents,  and 
WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's  Hall.         N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.    JAMES'S  HA.LL. 

MR.   DONALD    FRANCIS  TOYEY. 

SECOND   CHAMBER  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING  NEXT  at  8.30. 
Tickets,   10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and 
WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's  Hall.  N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES -UNIVERSITY  OF  SYDNEY. 

PROFESSORSHIP  OF  GREEK. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  from  gentlemen  qualified 
to  fill  the  Chair  of  Greek.  Salary  ;£qoo  per  annum.  Pension  of  ^400  per 
annum  under  certain  conditions  after  twenty  years'  service.  ^100  allowed  for 
passage  expenses  to  Sydney.  Duties  begin  June  1,  1901.  Further  particular s  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Agent-  General  tor  New  South  Wales,  9  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  to  whom  applications,  stating  applicant's  age  and  qualifications, 
and  accompanied  by  four  copies  of  testimonials  submitted,  should  be  sent  not  later 
than  30th  November,  1900. 

HENRY  COPELAND, 
15th  October,  1900.  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 
GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...  182    ...       ._      I  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    I    0  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...      071...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  heine?  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in 
formed  immediately. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

 Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Duprrron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  I.azare. 

BaOMBU  Messrs.  G.  League  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  II.  Kiihl,  Jagersirasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  St  Co.,  8  Stefansplau. 

Buda-Pksth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  Si  Co.,  Coiso  307. 

Madrid   Librcria  Gutenberg,  Ha/a  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Olio  Keil,  4S7  Grande  Rue  de  I'er.i. 

HOMIIURC  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo  American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York  The  lulcrnaii.iri.il  N.-ws  Company,  83  &  8s  Duane  St 

Boston,  Ma  .s.  (U.S.A.). .  Messrs.  Damrrll  St  Upham,  2C3  Washington  Street. 

Tokonto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonne  Street. 

it  n   The  ILiroM  Wilson  Company,      King  Sirect  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ..  ..The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  Si.  James's  Street. 
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THE  OLDEST  HORTICULTURAL  NEWSPAPER. 

3d-  ^l^EHER^  15s- 

Weekly,  iffil^^^^^^b^^,  Yearly. 


Postage 

Id. 


Post 
Free. 


The  "TIMES"  of  HORTICULTURE. 

FOR  SIXTY~~YEARS 

THE  LEADING^  JOURNAL. 

Its  contributors  comprise  the  most 

Experienced  British  Gardeners, 

and  many  of  the  most 

Eminent  K^en  of  Science 

at  home  and  abroad. 


IT  HAS   AN   INTERNATIONAL   REPUTATION  FOR  ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS. 


Specimen  Copy  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 
II.  G.  COVE,  41  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

JL.JL  REYUE 

ET 

JtLg^tixg    des  Revues. 


Un  Numero  specimen 

SUR  DEMANDE. 


{Nouveau  tit  re  de  la 
Revue  des  Revues). 
XII«  ANNEE. 


24  Numeros  par  an 
Richement  illustrc's. 


Peu  dc  mots,  beaucoup  d id.'es. 


Peu  de  mots,  beaucoufi  didees. 


Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  ft*,  a  l'etranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 

poste  q  roubles,  20   marks  ou.  24  tires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'««  an  pour  LA 

REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustree. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes"  (Francisque  Sarcev)  ;  "rien  n'est  plus  utile  que  ce  resume 
de  l'esprit  humain  "  (E.  Zola)  ;  "  elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pre- 
ponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  franchises  et  etrangeres  (Les  Di'bats) ; 
"LA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  "  (Figaro);  etc. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 

CREDIT  ASSURANCE,  LIMITED. 

THE  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Credit  Assurance 
and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  presiding. 
The  Secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  trie  meeting, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  expressed  regret  that  the 
Board  had  not  a  better  statement  to  place  before  the  shareholders.  In  the  earlier 
months  of  the  company's  existence  the  directors  either  made  some  mistakes  or  were 
unfortunate!  in  some  kinds  of  business  which  were  transacted.  The  result  of  the 
three  years'  operations  was  that  the  company  had  spent  or  lost,  or  both,  a  great  deal 
of  money,  amounting  to  nearly  the  first  call  of  jQi.  How  far  the  sum  proposed  to 
be  written  off  represented  goodwill  was  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  was  a  tradition  of 
the  insurance  world  that  no  goodwill  should  be  entered  on  the  balance-sheet,  although 
in  every  other  sort  of  company  such  an  item  was  recognised.  They  had  to  make  up 
their  mind  whether  the  business  which  had  been  secured  at  such  a  cost  as  the  accounts 
showed  was  worth  carrying  on  and  improving,  or  whether  it  was  better  to  adopt 
some  other  course,  such  as"  trying  to  dispose  of  it.  So  far  as  the  latter  was  con- 
cerned, the  Board  considered  that  if  the  business  was  worth  anything  to  others  it 
was  worth  more  to  themselves.  The  late  manager  (Mr.  Lee  Smith)  was  a  good 
man  in  many  ways,  and  undoubtedly  increased  the  company's  business,  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  secured  at  too  great  a  cost.  A  special  committee  of 
the  directors  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  position,  and  the  result  was  lhat 
arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  late  manager  retired.  The  board  had 
appointed  Mr.  A.  G.  Mackenzie  as  the  new  manager,  and  they  had  every  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  company  under  that  gentleman's  management.  The  new  idea 
in  regard  to  insurance  which  the  company  was  formed  to  test  had  not  yet  been  a 
success,  but  that  was  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  management  had  had  to 
devote  a  good  deal  of  their  attention  to  ordinary  kinds  of  insurance.  Since  the 
balance-sheet  was  made  up  the  affairs  of  the  company  had  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, and  the  business  now  being  secured  was  so  good  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
concern  was  assured.  He  did  not  promise  that  a  dividend  would  be  declared  next 
year,  but  he  believed  the  company  had  now  reached  the  turning  point  and  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  earning  profits. 

Judge  Bompas  (deputy-chairman)  seconded  the  motion,  and  remarked  that, 
although  unfavourable,  the  report  showed  that  the  shareholders  had  an  honourable, 
trustworthy  board  who  knew  their  duty  and  were  prepared  to  doit.  He  thought 
il  right  that  the  proposed  call  should  be  made,  so  as  to  give  the  new  manager  a 
fair  start. 

The  Chairman,  replying  to  questions,  said  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  not  parted 
with  any  of  their  shares,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  had  increased  their  holdings.  In 
addition,  they  had  guaranteed  the  ,£20,030  borrowed  from  ihe  BritUh  Kmpire  Mulual 
Life  Assurance  Company. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Booth  (a  director)  said' that,  as  a  large  shareholder,  he  should  stn-mi- 
ously  oppose  liquidation.  The  company  had  now  an  annual  premium  of  £$0,009, 
which  represented  a  considerable  business  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  lie  be- 
lieved that  the  day  was  not  far  off  when  bankers  would  cease  to  treat  ihe  corporation 
as  an  enemy. 

After  further  discussion  the  motion  was  adopted  with  one  dissentient,  and  the 
meeting  closed  with  the  usual  vole  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 
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THE  MARY  WAR  DELL  CONVALESCENT  HOME  FOR  SCARLET  FEVER, 

STANMORE. 

Established  1884  by  a  lady  working  amongst  the  London  poor. 


No  other  existing-  Convalescent  Home  will  admit  persons  recovering  from  Scarlet  Fever  except  those  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals.  FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED  to  clear  the  Home  of 
debt,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  required  by  the  District  Council, 
^£2,000  is  needed  immediately.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  i  Pall  Mall  East;  or  to 
Miss  Mary  Wardell,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MAEYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  188S. 
UNENDOWED.        SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron — HER  MA  TESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons- H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H   THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President  —THE  VISCOUNT  PORT  MAN. 
Treasure' — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W. :  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 

ROYAL    FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  £3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  .£12,003  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  :  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 

NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWER   STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £\Z,ooo.  Income  from  all  sources,  ,£7,500 — 
,£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.    IVesent  debt  ^5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 

THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 
S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ST.   MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDINGTOW,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions, 

AND 

NOW    IN    GREAT    NEED    OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  ,£22,000, 
whiie  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income   rdinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 
Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 
Donations  and   Subscriptions  will   be   thankfully  received   by   the  Bankers 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital. 

SEAMEN'S   HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

"DREADNOUGHT"  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 

Branch  Hospital:  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS,  E. 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries  :  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  IVhole  Maritime  World. 
Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


NORTH     LONDON     HOSPITAL  FOR 
SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 
£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL,   Broad  Sanctuary, 
S.W.— Instituted  1719.    The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than    ..       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  £14,000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at   ..        .,  6,000 

Leaving  ..       ...       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  £8,000 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary". 


LONDON    HOSPITAL,  K. 

The  Committee  appeal  for  £40,ooo  a-year  from  voluntary  contributions. 

The  number  of  IN-PATIENTS  treated  in  1897  was  11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS       „  „  161,033 

Total  number   of  Patients  treated   at   the    Hospital — 172,179 


if1  t.t  isr  id  s    _a_:r,:e    UE;GEE"TLY    ist  eeded. 

Thoroughly  Trained  Private  Nurses  to  be  had  immediately  on  application  to  the  Matron. 
Ho.vble.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  Chainnan.  G.  O.  ROBERTS,  House  Gozcruor. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PUBLISHED    OCTOBER  31. 
FIRST  EDITION  EXHAUSTED  ON  DAY  OF  PUBLICATION. 
REPRINT   READY   IN   A   FEW  DAYS. 
Price  Is.;  or  in  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE  WAR  OFFICE,  THE  ARMY, 
AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

By  H.  O.  ARNOLD-FORSTER,  M.P. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon. 

THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G. 

The  Morning  Post  in  a  leading  article  says  : — "  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
purpose  is,  if  possible,  to  convince  the  public  that  the  condition  of  the 
War  Office  and  of  the  Army  system  is  a  national  danger.  He  reviews 
the  Army  system  almost  from  top  to  bottom  to  make  good  his  case." 

The  Daily  News  in  a  special  article  says  :  — "  It  is  a  very  sweeping 
indictment  that  is  made  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster. " 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  a  leading  article  says: — "Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  courage  with  which  he  states  the 
problem  that  confronts  the  Government.  " 

The  Daily  Mail  in  a  special  article  says  : — "  His  writings  on  naval 
and  military  topics  are  well  known.    They  are  characterised  by  wide 

and  thorough  knowledge  It  is  sure  to  be  read  widely  and  closely 

studied." 

CASSELL    &    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


THE   NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

NOW  READY,  Price  6s. 

TOMMY  AND  GRIZEL, 

BY 

J.  M.  BARRIE. 


"  For  spiritual  beauty  there  is  Grizel,  as  true  and  lovable  a  woman 

as  novelist  ever  created  Grizel's  saga  is  not  to  be  read  without 

tears." — The  Times. 

"The  wonderful  description  of  the  devious  mazes  in  the  mind  of 
this  spoiled,  selfish  child  of  genius  will  surely  rank  as  one  of  his 
creator's  greatest  achievements." — Daily  News. 

"A  book  of  extraordinary  power  and  even  of  extraordinary 
beauty." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  character  of  Grizel  is  certainly  the  high- water-mark  of  Mr. 
Barrie's  achievement  until  now,  and  is  of  itself  enough  to  mark  the 
book. " — Standard. 

"  It  is  among  the  commonplaces  of  criticism  to  say  that  '  continua- 
tions '  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  That  commonplace  cannot  be  applied 
to  'Tommy  and  Grizel,'  which  is  as  sure  of  success  as  any  book  Mr. 
Barrie  has  given  us. " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  very  fine  novel." — Daily  Telegraph. 


CASSELL    &    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES. 


MR.    A.    T.  9UILLER=COUCH'5 

NEW   YOLUME    OF    STORIES,  entitled 

OLD  FIRES  AND  PROFITABLE  GHOSTS, 

IS    NOW   READY,   PRICE  6s. 

"  The  searcher  for  really  good  short  stories  will  go  a  long  way  before  finding  a  volume  more  entertaining  than  this  of  '  Q.'s.'  It  comprises 
the  charms  of  the  supernatural  and  the  adventurous  ;  of  free  imagination  and  vivid,  constantly  surprising  fancy  ;  of  unfailing  '  interestingness  ' 
of  detail,  whether  the  scene  be  laid  in  a  familiar  London  street,  in  a  hut  in  the  frozen  North,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  the  old  smuggling  day3, 
or  back  in  the  time  when  witchcraft  still  flourished.  In  addition,  there  are  'Q.'s'  pleasant  humour,  his  sharp  literary  touch,  and  the  agreeable 
characteristics  of  the  well-read  man  and  scholar." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  He  tells  a  ghost  story  as  Stevenson  told  the  bewitching  adventures  of  his  '  New  Arabian  Nights,'  so  easily,  so  entirely  without  parade  of 
effect,  as  to  carry  even  the  most  timorous  reader  into  fearless  communication  with  the  unseen." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Just  published,  price  6s. 

THE  TALE  OF  A  FIELD  HOSPITAL. 

By  FREDERICK  TREVES,  F.R.C.S. 

With  14  Full-Page  Illustrations,  bound  in  leather. 
"  Mr.  Treves  is  a  graphic  and  vigorous  writer,  and  an  admirable  story  teller,  with  a  sharp  sense  of  the  Dramatic." — Daily  News. 
"  Mr.  Treves'  book,  with  its  many  excellent  photographs  of  the  scenes  amid  which  he  lived  and  laboured  in  South  Africa,  is  a  welcome 
resh  addition  to  the  already  large  library  of  publications  about  the  war." — Morning  Post. 

Ready  shortly,  price  9s. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  OXFORD. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  TUCKWELL,  M.A. 

With  ]6  Full-Page  Illustrations. 


Ready  shortly,  price  3s.  6d. 

PICTURES  FROM  CHINA. 

By  Mrs.  BISHOP,  F.R.G.S.  (Isabella  Bird). 

With   60   Illustrations   from   Photographs   by   the   Author,   and  Notes. 

CASSELL  and  COMPANY,  Limited,  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


REGISTERED  AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 
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We  beg  leave  to  slate  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  not  one  of  Lord  Salisbury's  happy  strokes, 
and  has  met  with  almost  universal  disapproval.  We 
are  not  referring  to  anything  Mr.  Balfour  did  or  left 
undone  at  the  Irish  Office  ;  popularity  is  not  a 
criterion  of  merit  ;  but  the  large  shipping  and  mer- 
cantile community  are  entitled  to  have  a  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  who  knows  something  of  business, 
if  only  as  a  man  of  the  world.  While  appreciating 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  many  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  high  moral  purpose,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  man  who  knows  less  about  the  subjects  which 
he  will  have  to  deal  with  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is 
a  little  too  much  that  the  commerce  of  a  country  like 
Great  Britain  should  be  handed  over  to  an  academic 
amateur. 

The  other  appointments  are  excellent,  except  that 
some  feeling  has  been  aroused  by  the  substitution  of 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  for  Mr.  Macartney  as  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  and  he  is  one  of  the  very 
rare  instances  of  journalistic  and  literary  industry 
being  rewarded  with  office.  If  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
wishes  to  succeed  as  a  minister,  he  must  at  all  events 
pretend  to  believe  that  there  are  a  few  persons  besides 
himself  who  know  something  But  though  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster's  promotion  is  deserved,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
he  might  have  been  provided  for  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  retirement,  and  that  Mr.  Macartney,  who  did 
his  work  well,  is  rather  hardly  dealt  with.  Everybody 
is  pleased  by  Lord  Cranborne's  appointment  as  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Prime  Minister's 
eldest  son  has  solid  ability,  and  that  rarest  and  most 
popular  virtue,  modesty. 

The  most  important  of  the  changes  is  of  course  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham  to  be  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Wyndham  is  descended  on 
his  mother's  side  from  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  he 
understands  Irishmen  thoroughly.  We  feel  sure  that 
nothing  will  ruffle  his  fine  temper,  or  disturb  his 
finished  courtesy  in  dealing  with  opponents,  and'  we 
therefore  anticipate  that  he  will  be  a  success.  Mr. 
Long  will  do  very  well  at  the  Local  Government  Board, 
where  he  succeeds  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  where  all  that  is 
wanted  is  ordinary  industry  plus  a  little,  a  very  little 


knowledge  of  municipal  politics.  The  Financial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  is  an  important  person,  for  he  has 
to  arrange  the  order-paper  each  day,  and  the  fate  of 
bills  largely  depends  on  him.  Mr.  Hanbury  ceases  to 
hold  this  office,  and  we  suppose  he  will  be  made  Post- 
master-General. Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  suc- 
ceeds him,  will  do  the  work  very  well,  for  he  is  alert 
and  polite.  Lord  Stanley  has  done  so  well  as  a  Whip 
(officially  a  junior  lord  of  the  Treasury)  and  as  military 
secretary  to  Lord  Roberts  that  he  has  been  made 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office,  where  he  will 
serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  new  War 
Secretary  and  the  new  Commander-in-Chief,  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  young  man. 

Little  has  been  heard  during  the  past  week  of  De 
Wet.  The  belief  is  general  that  measures  are  being 
taken  by  Lord  Roberts  which  should  result  in  his 
capture.  Apparently  the  fighting  at  Bothaville  reported 
yesterday  was  the  result  of  these  measures.  The  Boers 
were  surprised  and  after  a  stubborn  resistance  were 
routed  with  a  loss  of  over  150  men  in  killed  wounded 
and  prisoners,  and  seven  guns.  The  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  British  was  also  heavy,  three  officers  and  eight 
men  being  killed.  In  other  directions  the  British  forces 
have  been  active.  General  Kitchener,  who  is  command- 
ing at  Lydenburg,  surprised  a  Boer  laager  at  Steep- 
kaupsberg  on  the  2nd.  Owing,  however,  to  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  country,  he  was  unable  to  follow  the 
Boers,  who  trekked  northwards.  A  well-conceived 
night  march  by  General  Smith  Dorrien  met  with  no 
better  success.  The  laager  in  the  very  neighbourhood 
of  Belfast  was  reached  at  daybreak,  and  the  Boers 
taken  completely  by  surprise.  But  the  severity  of  the 
weather  prevented  the  success  being  followed  up. 
Minor  operations  have  been  reported  by  Generals 
Barton,  Rundle,  Kelly-Kenny,  and  Paget.  From 
Kimberley  comes  the  unofficial  and,  if  true,  none  too 
creditable  story,  creditable,  that  is,  to  the  British,  of 
the  capture  of  a  store  train  by  a  few  Boers. 

The  date  of  Lord  Roberts'  return  has  not  yet  been 
settled,  and  for  some  unavowed  reason  the  press 
censor  has  forbidden  the  publication  of  reports  as  to 
his  movements.  It  has  been  decided  that  Lord 
Kitchener  will  take  over  the  command  when  Lord 
Roberts  leaves.  In  the  future,  therefore,  we  are  not 
likely  to  hear  complaints  of  undue  leniency.  The  part 
which  Mr.  Steyn  is  playing  is  extremely  reprehensible. 
The  burghers  are  growing  disheartened,  and  their  food 
is  becoming  scarce.  But  the  ex-president  buoys  them 
up  with  accounts  of  imaginary  successes,  and  holds 
out  delusive  hopes  of  European  intervention.  Stories 
of  the  death  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
have  been  freely  propagated.  Both  British  and  Boers, 
indeed,   are   becoming  heartily   sick   of  the  whole 
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business  ;  and  it  must  be  tantalising  for  those 
regiments  which  have  been  in  South  Africa  since  the 
early  days  of  the  war  to  watch  the  departure  of  the 
auxiliaries.  Lord  Roberts'  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the 
returning  forces  not  to  degrade  men  whom  he  describes 
as  "comrades"  by  undue  treating,  will  not,  it  is 
profoundly  to  be  hoped,  fall  on  unheeding  ears. 

Military  operations  in  China,  except  in  one  particular, 
are  as  confused  and  seemingly  purposeless,  so  far  as 
any  general  plan  can  be  discovered,  as  the  attempts  at 
negotiation  with  the  Chinese  Government,  which  ap- 
parently is  not  a  whit  nearer  to  being  brought  to  terms 
by  the  Powers  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
Peking  relief.  The  one  exception  is  the  military  expedi- 
tion organised  by  Count  von  Waldersee  to  occupy  the 
passes  on  the  road  to  Tai-yuen-fu  with  the  object  of 
stopping  the  supplies  from  the  north  to  the  Court  at 
Si-ngan,  or  wherever  it  may  happen  to  be  in  that  region. 
An  operation  of  this  kind  combined  with  the  blockading 
of  the  waterways  in  the  Yangtsze  Valley  is  a  practical 
measure,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  by  which  force 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Chinese  Court.  A  similar 
step  taken  in  the  south,  cutting  off  supplies  sent  up  the 
Han  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Yangtsze  which  joins  it  at 
Han-Kau,  would  do  for  Si-ngan  what  was  accomplished 
as  regards  Peking  in  1842  by  Admiral  Parker's  blockade 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal  opposite  Chinkiang, 
and  during  the  hostilities  between  France  and  China. 
Apparently  it  is  with  the  object  of  cutting  off  the 
Imperial  Court's  supplies  from  the  coast  that  the 
International  Expedition  has  been  sent  to  and  is  now 
near  the  crossing  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Hoang- 
Ho.  Still  the  cordon  remains  incomplete  until  the 
waterways  on  the  Yangtsze  Valley  are  blockaded. 

Meetings  of  the  Ministers  are  reported  and  they  are 
said  to  be  making  "  considerable  progress  "  in  formula- 
ting their  demands  on  the  Chinese.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  result  there  still  remains  the  further  stage  of 
dealing  with  negotiators  about  whose  real  powers  there 
is  always  doubt,  and  who  might  be  repudiated  at  any 
moment  by  the  Court.  All  the  reports  of  executions 
and  suicides  of  implicated  officials  are  now  known  to 
be  false  and  the  only  executions  are  those  of  the 
Pao-ting-fu  officials  by  the  Powers.  Russia's  reply  to 
the  Anglo-German  note  accepts  it  in  an  offhand  casual 
manner  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  change  essentially 
from  the  Russian  point  of  view  the  position  of  affairs 
in  China  ;  and  remarks  on  the  third  clause  that  in  case 
of  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  agree- 
ment by  any  other  Power,  she  would  modify  her 
attitude ;  which  is  just  a  reproduction  of  the  third 
clause  which  was  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  her.  A 
supposed  separate  agreement  between  Russia,  France, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  by  way  of  counterpoise  to 
the  Anglo-German  Agreement  was  referred  to  on 
Wednesday  last  in  a  letter  of  the  "Daily  Express" 
correspondent  in  St.  Petersburg.  This  story  was 
capped  the  next  day  by  another  to  the  effect  that 
General  Linevitch  had  "  annexed  by  right  of  conquest" 
certain  lands  opposite  the  British  and  German  settle- 
ments at  Tien-tsin. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  and  the  North  China  Associa- 
tion are  not  at  all  depressed  on  account  of  China. 
They  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  our  position 
there  in  the  future,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Even 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  though  trade  had 
received  a  check  in  North  China,  the  export  trade  had 
seldom  been  larger.  In  regard  to  the  Anglo-German 
Agreement  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  said  he  would  have 
preferred  that  it  had  been  made  before  the  present 
difficulties.  At  what  particular  point  of  time  he  does 
not  specify.  The  "  Daily  News  "  accepts  this  as  a 
severe  criticism  of  Lord  Salisbury's  policy.  But  how 
were  treaties  to  be  made  with  Russia  and  Germany, 
while  these  Powers  were  hunting  for  exclusive  privileges 
in  Manchuria  and  Shantung?  Not  until  events  had 
driven  the  Powers  into  the  necessity  of  taking  common 
action,  as  they  were  by  the  events  in  Peking,  did  the 
occasion  arise  for  obtaining  the  agreement  of  desin- 
teressemcnt.  Till  then  the  alternative  was  war:  and 
that  raises  quite  another  point  as  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
policy  :  but  it  is  not  the  point  the  "Daily  News  "  takes. 


A  remarkable  Liberal  Imperial  success  sums  up  the 
result  of  the  Canadian  elections.  Liberals  have  won, 
whether  thick  and  thin  supporters  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
or  whether  they  share  the  opportunism  of  Mr.  Tarte. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper's  defeat  is  both  a  surprise  and  a 
cause  for  regret.  If  it  was  not  possible  wholly  to 
sympathise  with  the  attitude  he  adopted  on  the  eve  of 
the  elections,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  has 
rendered  Canada  considerable  service,  and  that  he 
should  be  thus  ignominiously  ejected  from  Parliament 
is  almost  inexplicable.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  erred,  if  he 
erred  at  all,  in  his  uncompromising  espousal  of  Dominion 
interests.  When  he  urged  that  Canada  should  not  have 
given  the  Mother  Country  preference  till  the  Mother 
Country  was  prepared  to  reciprocate,  he  adopted  the 
standpoint  of  Disraeli  when  he  said  that  self-govern- 
ment should  only  have  been  conferred  on  the  colonies 
under  more  businesslike  conditions  from  the  Imperial 
point  of  view.  Canada  no  longer  takes  the  National 
line  favoured  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  ;  even  "Old 
To-morrow's "  son,  Mr.  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  has 
been  rejected.  To  speak  of  the  election  as  a  great 
Imperialist  victory  is  a  little  absurd.  To  be  the  reverse, 
it  was  necessary  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as  well  as 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  should  be  defeated. 

If  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  stated  that  he  would 
retire  finally  from  the  effort  to  win  the  Presidency  should 
he  be  defeated,  he  may  now,  as  many  politicians  have 
done  before  him,  begin  to  consider  a  programme  that 
will  give  him  a  better  chance  next  time.  But  he  will 
certainly  start  again  under  disadvantages,  as  Nebraska, 
his  own  state,  returns  a  Republican  Legislature  and  he 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate.  We 
may  not  learn  this  week  exactly  what  the  figures  are. 
At  present  they  show  that  Mr.  McKinley  has  carried  29 
States  and  Mr.  Bryan  16  ;  and  the  Electoral  College  is 
now  made  up  of  292  votes  for  Mr.  McKinley  as  against 
155  for  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  McKinley's  position  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  increased  Republican  majorities 
in  the  State  Legislatures,  which  ensure  an  in- 
creased majority  in  the  Senate  as  a  consequence. 
While  this  is  the  result,  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Bryan's  defeat  is  by  no  means  evidence  of  the  utter 
collapse  of  his  party.  In  many  cases  where  the 
Republicans  retain  their  hold  their  majorities  have  been 
reduced  and  the  Democrats  have  been  beaten  by  narrow 
majorities  in  others.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the 
New  England  States  and  there  has  been  no  correspond- 
ing Republican  gains  in  the  South. 

The  last  year  of  the  century  will  be  remarkable  as 
the  year  of  elections.  In  America  the  Presidential 
election,  in  England  and  Canada  general  elections 
mark  the  year.  In  each  case  there  is  a  striking 
similarity,  for  the  electors  have  returned  the  outgoing 
Ministry  to  the  management  of  their  national  affairs, 
contrary  to  the  political  tradition  of  the  "swing  of  the 
pendulum  "  which  experience  has  established  in  demo- 
cratic Governments  at  all  times  and  all  the  world 
over.  Is  it  that  democracy  has  acquired  a  new 
character  of  greater  stability  and  less  capriciousness  ? 
The  ignorant  and  superficial  person  will  doubtless  say 
it  is.  But  the  real  explanation  is  that  in  England, 
Canada,  and  America  there  was  a  particular  counter- 
acting force  which  overpowered  the  general  action  of 
the  pendulum  for  the  occasion.  In  England  it  was 
Imperialism;  in  America  it  was  the  sensitiveness  of 
wealth,  which  had  been  stimulated  to  extraordinary 
energy  by  the  fear  of  new  ideas  as  to  distribution  or 
confiscation  ;  in  Canada,  where  both  parties  are  Im- 
perialist, it  was  the  personality  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
We  believe  this  factor  will  operate  as  long  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  leads  the  Liberal  party. 

Lord  Curzon's  present  tour  in  Western  India  pro- 
mises to  be  of  more  than  usual  interest.  He  is 
traversing  a  region  which  is  out  of  the  ordinary  beat 
of  Viceroys,  who  are  wont  to  follow  very  much  the 
same  lines  as  the  winter  tourist  with  good  introduc- 
tions. It  is  a  region  still  slowly  emerging  from  a 
famine,  conspicuous  not  so  much  for  its  intensity  as  for 
the  extraordinary  thoroughness  and   success   of  the 
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relief  operations  in  British  territory  and  the  efforts  to 
secure  some  corresponding-  results  in  the  Native  States, 
which  were  equally  involved.  The  famine  has  been 
complicated  by  plague  and  by  cholera  of  unusual 
virulence.  In  addition  to  her  domestic  troubles  India 
has  been  called  on  to  assist  in  two  foreign  wars  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  call  has  excited  an  out- 
burst of  eager  loyalty  among  her  chiefs  and  people. 
There  is  here  fine  matter  for  Darbar  speeches,  which 
Lord  Curzon  may  be  trusted  fully  to  utilise. 

The  tour  has  been  modified  by  a  sportsmanlike 
renunciation  on  the  Viceroy's  part.  He  has  abandoned 
that  part  of  it  which  included  a  hunt  in  the  Gi'r  forest 
after  a  half-dozen  lions  which  are  now  the  sole  survivors 
of  a  race,  once  as  numerous  in  India  as  in  Africa. 
There  are  few  instances  of  extinction  more  remarkable 
than  the  rapid  and  complete  disappearance  of  the  lion 
which  not  long  ago  overran  most  of  India.  There  are 
probably  men  alive  still  who  have  seen  or  slain  scores 
of  them.  It  is  not  forty  years  since  the  last  lion  was 
killed  in  Upper  India.  The  arid  deserts  of  Kathiawar 
were  probably  at  all  times  their  chief  stronghold  and 
in  those  parts  a  doomed  remnant  still  lingers  by  virtue 
of  careful  preservation.  The  Viceroy  has  gracefully 
decided  to  leave  them  undisturbed  and  thus  set  an 
example  which  will  add  years  to  the  existence  of  the 
race. 

The  slack  season  of  the  Indian  Government  is  marked 
by  the  recrudescence  of  the  old  question  of  conflicts 
between  natives  and  small  shooting  parties  of  British 
soldiers.  The  usual  strong  committee  of  civil  and 
military  officers  has  been  appointed  again  to  settle  it 
once  for  all.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  survive  to 
provide  a  little  holiday  at  Simla  for  many  generations 
of  deserving  officials.  No  principle  is  involved  that 
has  not  been  long  ago  admitted.  Soldiers  must  be 
permitted,  indeed  encouraged,  in  this  useful  and 
healthy  relaxation.  Natives  must  be  protected  against 
violence  or  outrages  on  their  religion  and  domestic 
habits.  The  rules  and  restrictions  to  secure  these  ends 
are  voluminous  and  many  of  them  admirable.  But  till 
some  important  change  in  human  nature  occurs  it  is 
likely  that  collisions  will  happen  and  committees  con- 
tinue to  provide  regulations  "to  avert  them.  After  all 
is  said  and  done  the  private  soldier  and  Ram  Buksh 
seem  to  be  fairly  evenly  matched  and  will  go  on  settling 
matters  in  their  own  way,  though"  it  is  neither  a  wise 
nor  a  good  one.  It  will  improve  when  the  people  con- 
cerned become  wiser  and  better. 

The  French  Chambers  met  on  Tuesday  for  the  Autumn 
session  and  the  first  moves  were  made  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary contest,  in  which  issues  are  raised  very  im- 
portant both  for  the  Ministry  and  for  France.  We 
discussed  last  week  the  two  main  proposals  which 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  at  Toulouse  laid  down  as 
intended  by  the  Government,  those  as  to  associations 
aimed  at  the  religious  orders  and  as  to  education, 
which  forms  another  branch  of  the  attack  on  the 
Church.  The  discussion  of  Tuesday  on  the  interpella- 
tions made  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
did  not  develop  the  situation  more  than  it  was  defined 
when  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  made  his  Toulouse  speech. 
None  of  the  attacks  which  await  the  Bills  on  these  and 
other  subjects  were  more  than  intimated  and  in  fact 
almost  all  the  speeches  on  Tuesday  were  made  by 
supporters  of  the  Government,  and  those  of  the 
Socialists  formed  a  curiously  predominant  feature  of 
the  proceedings.  The  result  of  the  debate  on  Thursday 
was  the  voting  of  an  Order  of  the  Day  expressing 
general  confidence  in  the  Government  as  regards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Republic.  But  this  vote  was  only 
taken  after  specific  censures  against  M.  Millerand's 
speech  at  Lens  and  the  extradition  of  Sipido. 

If  we  like  to  call  it  so,  there  is  much  in  the 
ministerial  programme  which  may  be  termed  Socialistic 
and  will  be  supported  by  Socialists,  but  may  be  either 
supported  or  opposed  by  other  sections  of  Republicans 
radical  or  moderate.  There  is  a  proposal  for  an  income- 
tax,  for  an  old-age-pension  scheme,  for  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  arbitration  in  strikes,  the  idea  of  which 


is  to  permit  the  introduction  into  contracts  between 
employers  and  employed  of  a  clause  of  arbitration, 
which  could  be  made  compulsory  in  the  case  of  a  strike. 
These  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  Budget  has  been 
voted,  the  Pension  Bill  taking  first  place  ;  and  to  them 
must  be  added  the  dangerous  Education  of  State 
Functionaries  Bill  and  a  Courts-martial  Bill.  On  non: 
of  them  is  there  anything  specific  disclosed.  The 
ultimate  form  in  which  the  new  Budget  will  be  pre- 
sented is  not  very  favourable  to  the  Ministry.  A  balance 
of  some  ^£9,000  of  revenue  over  expenditure  is  not  a 
strong  financial  position.  Under  many  heads  of  revenue 
the  estimates  have  fallen  short  by  nearly  a  million 
pounds.  It  is  only  by  a  series  of  economies  and 
reductions  that  the  above-mentioned  small  surplus 
of  ^9,000  has  been  produced.  One  item  of  increased 
expenditure  is  on  account  of  the  pension  fund — a  sum 
of  .£145,000.  If  this  is  for  the  old-age  pensions  to  be 
established  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  it  must  be  that 
he  has  adopted  the  glorious  proposal  of  the  "  Spectator ' 
to  begin  by  fixing  the  age  of  pensioners  at  seventy-five  ! 

The  candidates  for  the  forthcoming  School  Board 
election  in  London  were  duly  nominated  last  Wednes- 
day, and  a  study  of  their  various  descriptions  is 
distinctly  amusing.  Many  do  not  even  state  their 
occupation  at  all,  though  that  is  the  only  description 
required,  but  just  single  out  some  one  fact  about  them- 
selves, by  which  they  apparently  wish  to  be  known. 
One  person  describes  himself  as  a  J. P.,  another  as  an 
M.A.,  a  third  as  a  "minister,"  while  several  avail 
themselves  of  the  old  euphemism  "gentleman,"  which 
we  trust  does  not  merely  signify  that  they  do  no  work. 
Amongst  those  who  do  state  their  occupations  are 
several  clergymen,  some  Nonconformist  ministers, 
several  barristers,  solicitors,  happily  only  one  "  author," 
and  far  too  many  journalists.  On  the  whole  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  new  Board  seems  likely  to  be  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  that  of  the  old.  There  is  one 
good  sign.  The  candidates  do  not  seem  to  be  without 
some  knowledge  of  themselves,  for  not  one  of  them 
describes  himself  as  an  educationist. 

Mr.  James  Mansbergh,  the  New  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  his  address  on  water 
engineering  raised  a  point  which  must  often  have 
occurred  to  the  non-scientific  reader.  Speaking  of 
the  anxiety  shown  to  remove  from  water  all  micro- 
organisms, he  doubted  whether  a  filtration  system  could 
be  judged  by  the  success  with  which  it  removed  all 
bacteria,  irrespective  of  their  harmful  or  harmless  nature. 
He  was  bound  to  say  he  had  some  slight  misgivings. 
We  are  still  groping  in  the  dark  as  to  the  work  of  these 
organisms  and  it  might  be  wiser  to  assume  that  when 
they  are  not  harmful,  they  are  perhaps  beneficial. 
And  even  as  to  pathogenic  organisms,  though  he 
spoke  of  them  in  the  language  of  the  majority  of 
scientific  men  he  added  that  their  opinions  were 
now  the  subject  of  acute  criticism  by  some  physio- 
logists and  pathologists,  who  regarded  the  whole 
theory  of  disease-producing  germs  as  a  scientific 
chimera.  On  the  more  everyday  subject  of  the 
management  of  water  supply  by  public  bodies,  he 
said  that  in  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  important  cities  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Europe,  America  and  Australia,  it  was 
managed  rightly  by  their  municipalities,  and  in  one  only, 
London,  it  was  wrong.  The  public  authority  should  be 
empowered  to  acquire  any  water  undertaking,  if  it  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price  settled  by  a  competent  arbitra- 
tor. In  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  ordinary  arbitra- 
tion cases  the  active  and  dormant  value  of  an  invest- 
ment would  be  allowed,  and  if  this  were  secured  in  regard 
to  water  shares,  he  thought  it  was  high  time  that  the 
false  and  pedantic  sentiment  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
transfer  should  be  allowed  to  die  out. 

The  discoveries  of  the  explorers  in  Egypt,  as  in 
Crete,  are  telling  all  on  the  side  of  the  credulous  against 
the  sceptical.  The  house  of  Minos  has  been  established 
on  something  like  an  historic  basis,  and  now,  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie  told  us  on  Wednesday  last,  Mena,  the 
first  king  of  united  Egypt,  who  had  been  relegated  by  the 
knowing  ones  to  the  realm  of  myth  under  the  various 
names  of  Mena,  Minos,  Manu,  "  comes  before  us  as  r^.al 
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and  as  familiarly  as  the  kings  of  the  thirtieth  dynasty 
or  of  Saxon  England."  Professor  Petrie's  diorama  of 
successive  Egyptian  civilisations,  hitherto  hardly  dreamt 
of  in  our  histories,  should  read  a  lesson  in  humility  to 
the  clever  people  who  would  erase  from  history's  page 
everything  whose  existence  could  not  be  proved  to  their 
own  particular  satisfaction.  The  lifting  of  the  veil  by  the 
explorers  is  showing  us  day  by  day  that  we  have  all  along 
been  inclined  to  believe  too  little,  not  too  much.  It 
should  give  pause  to  our  scepticism  of  traditions  which 
cannot  be  established,  for  the  facts  which  have  now 
been  brought  to  light  would  have  been  facts  none  the 
less,  though  they  had  never  been  proved. 

The  racing  world  is  much  exercised  just  now  by  the 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of  certain  American  jockeys' 
methods  of  riding.  Indeed  the  general  "  purity  of  the 
Turf"  is  a  question  that  at  the  moment  is  "burn- 
ing," we  should  hesitate  to  say,  more  brightly,  but  more 
fiercely  than  usual.  The  constitution  and  working  of 
the  Jockey  Club  concern  more  than  the  inner  circles  of 
racing  men,  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  James  Lowther 
should  have  been  moved  to  write  a  letter  to  the  "  Times  " 
questioning  Lord  Durham's  services  to  the  cause  of 
racing  reform.  We  think  Mr.  Lowther's  suggestions 
and  insinuations  unworthy  of  him.  Let  anyone  study 
the  agenda  of  the  Jockey  Club  as  reported  in  the  books 
of  races  and  he  cannot  but  see  that  Lord  Durham  dur- 
ing his  period  of  office  took  action  more  frequently  and 
more  vigorously  than  has  any  steward  of  the  Jockey 
Club  for  many  years  past.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  done  even  more,  had  he 
been  better  supported  by  his  colleagues. 

We  strongly  deprecate  the  unworthy  inferences  that 
have  been  drawn  by  some  disappointed  speculators  from 
the  speech  of  Lord  Harris  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
Consolidated  Goldfields  Company  on  Tuesday  last. 
This  company  depends  wholly  for  its  revenue  on  its 
large  interests  in  the  mining  industry  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  sixteen  thousand  shareholders  on  the  register 
have  been  fully  aware  for  many  months  past 
that  no  mines  are  being  worked  and  consequently 
did  not  anticipate  that  their  chairman  would 
have  any  cheerful  news  to  impart.  Others  how- 
ever appear  to  have  expected  a  speech  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  rise  in  the  shares  of  the  Company 
and  because  Lord  Harris  made  a  plain  and  careful  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  Company's  affairs  as  they  are,  it  is 
imputed  to  him  that  he  had  some  sinister  object  to  serve 
in  producing  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  shares.  Lord 
Harris  is  a  little  new  to  his  business  and  has  happily 
not  grasped  that  it  is  ofttimes  considered  correct  policy 
to  play  up  to  the  Share  Market  rather  than  to  tell  the 
truth  to  those  who  hold  the  shares. 

The  event  of  the  week  in  the  City  has  been  the  effect 
produced  on  American  rails  by  the  success  of  Mr. 
McKinley.  On  Tuesday  hopeful  expectation  was  some- 
what damped  by  nervous  operators  who,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush, 
were  so  eager  to  realise  their  profits  that  a  fall  of  a 
dollar  and  a  half  in  all  classes  of  American  shares  was 
the  result.  On  Wednesday  morning  when  all  doubt 
concerning  the  result  of  the  election  was  removed  prices 
rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  largest  measure  of  sup- 
port being  for  American  account.  The  British  public 
have  so  far  shown  little  inclination  to  take  part 
in  the  budding  boom  which  doubtless  explains  the 
quieter  tone  of  the  market  during  the  past  two  days. 
Still  the  firm  tendency  has  been  altogether  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  unchecked  rise  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
Louisvilles  at  8oi,  Atcheson  preference  at  79,  Atcheson 
common  at  35},,  Unions  at  67,  Milwaukees  at  123J, 
Pennsylvanias  at  73],  Northern  Pacific  Common  at 
63J  and  Southern  Pacific  at  40  J  are  sufficient  proof  of 
our  contention.  The  impetus  given  to  business  by  this 
recent  activity  in  American  Rails  may  be  observed  in 
the  generally  better  tone  which  has  been  apparent  in 
both  the  English  railway  and  Consol  markets.  Notably 
South-Eastern  deferred  have  risen  ij[  to  6a|,  and 
Brighton  deferred  2  to  128^.  The  National  War  Loan 
has  improved  g  to  98,",,,  India  Three  per  Cents.  i£  to 
102,  London  County  Consolidated  A  to  88.},  and 
Consols  [  lo  99, 


LORD  ROSEBERY  OR  MR.  ASQUITH  ? 

T  F  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends,  according  to  the 
French  cynic,  are  not  displeasing  to  us,  those  of 
our  enemies  might  be  supposed  to  afford  absolute  satis- 
faction. Yet  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  insincerity 
in  the  regret  expressed  by  almost  all  Unionists  at  the 
weakness  and  disorganisation  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion. Every  thinking  man,  however  strong  may  be  his 
party  predilection,  must  perceive  that  a  disciplined 
Opposition,  obeying  a  powerful  and  responsible  leader, 
is  the  best  guarantee  for  good  government.  Ministers 
can  always  laugh  at  confused  and  discordant  criticism, 
and  where  there  are  many  leaders  can  always  play  one 
off  against  another.  This  demoralises  the  Ministerial 
ranks  quite  as  much  as  it  does  those  of  the  Opposition. 
As  to  the  reason  why  "the  Liberal  party  lies  in  ruins," 
to  borrow  the  phrase  of  the  "Times,"  we  agree  with 
their  correspondent  "  Civis  Britannicus"  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  violence  of  their  leaders  in  the  near  past, 
and  particularly  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  British  people  abhor  extremes  in  politics,  as  in 
everything  else :  they  will  npt,  to  use  the  language  of 
Burke,  "make  the  extreme  medicine  of  the  Constitu- 
tion their  daily  bread."  Had  Lord  Palmerston  been  a 
younger  man,  he  might  have  been  Prime  Minister  for 
twenty  years,  because  the  prevailing  note  of  his  tempera- 
ment was  that  animated  moderation  so  dear  to  the  mind 
of  the  average  Briton.  All  Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tions were  marked  by  some  violent  policy  or  extreme  pro- 
posals, such  as  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
the  first  Irish  Land  Act,  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  If 
the  Liberal  party  is  to  be  restored  to  its  necessary 
strength  and  dignity  it  can  only  be  by  a  leader  who 
will  resolutely  pursue  a  policy  of  animated  moderation, 
who  will  show  a  steady  independence  of  Irish  dis- 
loyalty, and  will  repress  or  disregard  the  ebulli- 
tions of  extremists  like  Mr.  Labouchere.  So  far  as 
Lord  Rosebery  allows  the  nation  to  get  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  his  views,  he  possesses  these  qualifications. 
He  has  repudiated  the  policy  of  Majuba  Hill,  and  pro- 
nounced its  repetition  to  be  impossible  :  indeed  on  all 
questions  of  foreign  policies  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  frank, 
if  temperate  Imperialist.  He  has  never  truckled  to  the 
Irish  vote,  and  he  has  calmly  declined  to  "  toe  the 
line  "  which  Mr.  Labouchere  is  so  fond  of  chalking  out 
for  his  leaders.  The  capital  objection  to  Lord  Rosebery 
as  a  leader  is  that  he  will  not  lead.  He  is  invisible  to 
the  party,  taking  private  counsel  with  one  or  two  chosen 
friends,  and  flitting  from  Mentmore  to  Dalmeny  or  from 
Dalmeny  to  Naples.  Where  was  he  during  the  period  of 
stress  and  anxiety  that  preceded  the  General  Election? 
What  was  his  manifesto  to  his  countrymen  ?  Now 
that  the  battle  is  over,  it  is  calmly  suggested  in  the 
"Times"  by  "  Spectator,"  in  whom  we  all  recognise 
a  well-known  lawyer,  that  the  Liberal  party  should  go 
to  Lord  Rosebery,  and  beg  him  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship. We  can  fancy  some  of  those  who  have  just  been 
fighting  for  their  party  in  the  country  sharing  the 
sentiments  with  which  Hotspur  received  the  demand 
for  his  prisoners  from  a  certain  lord. 

"  But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  and  trimly  dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom." 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  we  doubt  if  the 
Liberal  party  will  start  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mentmore 
or  Dalmeny,  to  beg  Lord  Rosebery  on  their  knees  to 
condescend  to  lead  them.  Of  course,  if  Lord  Rosebery 
chose  to  issue  from  his  retirement,  and  take  a  strong 
line  of  his  own,  things  would  be  different.  In  that  way 
he  could  certainly  jump  off  with  a  lead,  but  has  he  the 
stamina  to  stay  home  ? 

The  only  alternative  to  Lord  Rosebery  is  Mr. 
Asquith.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  would  be  only  too  glad  to  resign 
a  post  for  which  he  is  naturally  unfitted.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  is  an  amiable  and  in  some 
ways  a  cultivated  man,  but  he  is  not  inspiring, 
and  he  is  not  tough  enough  to  lead  the  present 
Liberal  party.  His  chief  desire,  "  Good,  easy, 
man,"   is    to    be    at    peace    with    the   world  and 
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himself :  but  no  leader  who  is  given  to  folding  of 
the  hands  will  do  for  the  moment.  Mr.  John  Morley 
will  always  influence  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen  ; 
but  thought  and  style  tell  more  outside  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  he  will  never  lead.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  impracticable  :  Sir  Henry  Fowler 
is  rather  too  old,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  rather  too 
voung.  The  thoughts  and  eyes  of  men  are  turning  to 
Mr.  Asquith  as  the  necessary  man.  As  a  parliamentary 
and  platform  speaker  Mr.  Asquith  is,  in  our  judgment, 
second  to  no  other  statesman,  not  even  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  quicker  than  Mr. 
Asquith  in  the  rapier-fence  of  repartee,  which  is  so 
much  to  the  taste  of  British  politicians,  but  as  oratorical 
performances  the  speeches  of  the  two  men  are  hardly  to 
be  compared.  There  is  a  philosophical  breadth  and 
rhetorical  finish  about  Mr.  Asquith's  speeches  which 
are  wanting  in  those  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Those 
who  have  known  Mr.  Asquith  since  his  undergraduate 
days  are  aware  that  he  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
successful  lawyer  and  a  political  orator.  He  is  a  sound 
and  courageous  thinker,  capable  of  taking  long  and 
deep  views  :  in  a  word,  he  is  a  statesman  in  the  making. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  not  yet  obtained  the  power  over  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  position  in  the  country 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  the  two  historic  parties.  But  confidence 
is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  Mr.  Asquith  has  not  been 
in  the  House  of  Commons  much  over  twelve  years. 
The  power  and  the  prestige  will  come  fast  enough  if 
only  the  Liberal  party  will  have  the  courage  to  make 
him  their  leader,  and  the  good  sense  to  follow  and  obey 
him.  What  is  the  objection  to  Mr.  Asquith's  leader- 
ship ?  Only  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  Mr.  Asquith 
practises  at  the  Bar,  and  is  understood  to  wish  to  con- 
tinue doing  so.  That  is  a  private  affair,  on  which  we 
can  give  no  opinion,  beyond  saying  what  everyone 
knows,  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
both  a  leader  at  the  Bar  and  leader  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  see  why  the 
abandonment  of  his  practice  as  a  Queen's  Counsel 
should  necessarily  mean  Mr.  Asquith's  renunciation  of 
what  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  his  ambition,  namely, 
the  woolsack.  But  as  we  observed,  these  are  domestic 
matters,  which  concern  individuals  rather  than  the 
public.  What  the  nation  is  concerned  in  is  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  under  one  strong  and  capable  leader.  We 
have  indicated  how  in  our  opinion  that  public  object  can 
best  be  obtained. 


THE   TRIUMPH   OF  GOLD. 

"VT^E  recognise  without  enthusiasm  the  result  of  the 
*  »  Presidential  Election.  The  expected  has  hap- 
pened, and  Mr.  McKinley's  success  is  as  complete  as 
the  least  impartial  purveyor  of  American  intelligence  to 
the  British  public  could  have  desired.  Such  a  result 
was  easy  to  predict,  for  the  Republicans  are  the  party  of 
gold,  not  in  the  currency  sense  alone. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  been  the  victim  of  his  own  perversity 
and  of  his  country's  prosperity,  and  even  what  he  seemed 
to  have  has  been  taken  from  him.  We  do  not  hasten 
to  join  in  the  chorus  which  proclaims  Bryanism  extinct, 
for  a  man  possessed  of  such  powers  to  sway  the  masses 
may  at  any  crisis  develop  a  fateful  activity,  but  it  is 
evident  that  for  the  present  the  voters  will  have  none 
of  him.  We  pointed  out  some  months  since,  when 
Mr.  Bryan  accepted  the  Presidential  nomination,  that 
the  attitude  he  assumed  was  one  that  deserved  con- 
sideration. This  consideration  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  aim  of  our  newspaper  correspondents 
to  avert  by  every  means  in  theirjpower,  and  they  now 
point  triumphantly  to  the  outcome  of  the  contest  as 
the  victory  of  the  powers  of  light  over  those  of  dark- 
ness. To  show  that  we  are  not  exaggerating,  let  us 
listen  for  one  moment  to  the  burning  words  in  which 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  gentlemen,  writing  in 
our  best  known  daily  newspaper,  conveys  to  us  the 
sentiment  of  New  York.  "  If  you  listen  you  may  hear, 
too,  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  expressing  an  emotion 
not  far  from  religious.  It  is  more  than  morals  and 
morality  which  has  been  at  stake,  and  it  is  at  stake  no 
onger "  !     Perhaps  it  may  not  be  obvious   to  the 


everyday  man,  who  is  happily  not  an  everyday 
journalist,  what  "  morals  and  morality  "  have  to  do  with 
a  Presidential  election.  Such  high  falutin'  is  best  dis- 
missed in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson  "  Sir,  let  us  have 
no  more  of  this  stuff."  But  this  does  not  dispose  of 
the  harm  which  arises  from  the  partial  manner  in  which 
American  affairs  are  presented  to  the  British  reader. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  London  daily  paper  whose  cor- 
respondent successfully  endeavours  to  give  both  sides 
of  the  Presidential  contest,  or  indeed  any  aspect  of 
any  political  question  in  the  States  beyond  that 
in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munity of  New  York,  or  certain  political  coteries 
in  Washington.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  view  that  American  politics  are  not  worth  the 
attention  of  the  British  public,  but,  if  their  mysteries 
are  to  be  unveiled,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  we 
should  be  admitted  to  know  what  affects  the  millions 
who  dwell  west  of  New  York.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  our  hierophants  deny  us.  One  result  of  this  way 
of  treating  matters  American  is  that  the  bitterness 
always  existing  in  certain  quarters  of  the  United  States 
against  this  country  is  inflamed,  and  the  whole  British 
nation,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  profoundly  in- 
different to  the  whole  pother,  is  identified  with  the  sup- 
porters of  one  political  party.  This  is  the  very  attitude 
that  all  thinking  men  would  have  us  avoid.  How  far 
we  have  already  drifted  into  this  false  position  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  some  Continental  newspapers 
are  deploring  the  victory  of  Mr.  McKinley  as  that  of 
British  policy.  It  is  more  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
past  some  of  our  rulers  have  given  colour  to  this  im- 
pression by  their  public  utterances.  We  hope  that  the 
present  election  may  be  followed  by  no  such  pronounce- 
ment as  that  which  startled  judicious  men  after  the  last, 
when  it  was  stated  that  the  Republican  triumph 
was  "a.  splendid  pronouncement  on  behalf  of  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  human 
society."  If  such  congratulations  on  party  vic- 
tories are  to  be  conveyed  from  those  in  office  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  on  the  other,  it 
should  be  privately  by  the  whisper  of  an  Ambassador 
and  not  publicly  in  the  oration  of  a  Minister.  As  ex- 
pressions of  open  exultation  they  bless  neither  him 
that  gives  nor  him  that  receives,  for  the  latter  has  to 
repudiate  them  in  his  own  interest,  leaving  the  too 
generous  friend  to  the  jeers  of  the  censorious.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  advance  modern  instances  to  emphasise 
our  point.  They  only  bear  out  what  we  have  always 
endeavoured  to  make  clear  that,  apart  from  the  bad 
policy  of  identifying  British  interests  with  the  triumph 
of  one  political  party,  it  is  folly  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  expect  particular  consideration  at  the  hands  of  any 
American  Government.  We  may  expect  perhaps  just 
as  much  as  we  receive  from  any  other  Great  Power 
and  no  more,  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  such  an 
attitude  that  we  have  any  right  to  resent.  It  is  the 
good  folks  who  are  always  trying  to  make  us  believe 
that  we  shall  get  a  great  deal  more  who  are  the  uncon- 
scious promoters  of  ill-feeling.  Our  recent  policy  has 
gained  nothing  in  China,  where  the  United  States  took 
a  line  frankly  egoistical  ;  we  have  certainly  gained 
nothing  in  the  Mediterranean  by  wounding  the  pride  of 
Spain,  and  if  the  American  Government  took  no  steps 
on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal,  we  admit  that  they  behaved 
like  every  other  Power  in  the  world  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  Whatever  we  have  gained  by  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Hay  at  the  State  Department  may  be  lost  in  the 
event  of  his  departure  ;  it  is  a  purely  "  personal  asset" 
and  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  treated  us  exactly  as  Mr. 
McKinley  has  done  and  will  do,  though  Democratic 
relations  with  this  country  would  naturally  have  been 
exacerbated  by  our  ostentatious  sympathy  with  the 
Republicans. 

For  these  reasons  we  deprecate  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  attempt  to  treat  the  Republican  victory  as 
that  not  only  of  English  interests  but  also  of  righteous- 
ness. The  chagrin  of  Boss  Croker,  it  is  true,  moves  us 
not,  but  we  cannot  raise  a  paean  over  Mr.  Hanna  as  a 
collaborator  with  any  forces  that  make  for  righteous- 
ness. This  gentleman  himself  would  be  the  first  to 
deprecate  so  embarrassing  a  connexion.  Mr.  Bryan 
stood  for  some  causes  we  heartily  sympathise  with,  he 
opposed  monopolies  and  bastard  Imperialism  and  he 
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endeavoured  to  get  a  hearing  for  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  the  community,  whose  interests  are  not 
those  of  the  New  York  millionaires.  The  causes  which 
militated  against  his  success  were  many  and  various, 
and  the  course  of  his  policy  became  so  tortuous 
that  it  rightly  alienated  much  sympathy.  If  there 
is  one  thing  he  honestly  believes  in  it  is  free 
silver,  and  that  has  lost  its  fascination  for  the 
Western  States  owing,  and  of  course  only  owing,  to 
the  national  prosperity  for  the  time  being.  He  has 
been  obliged  therefore  to  keep  it  in  the  background 
and  give  prominence  to  other  matters.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  presented  a  less  attrac- 
tive figure  in  1900  than  he  did  in  1896.  So  long  as 
free  silver  was  the  issue,  he  was  pleading,  mistakenly 
or  not,  for  a  cause  which  he  had  at  heart.  He  may 
have  taken  the  anti-Imperialist  line  with  equal  con- 
viction, but  he  would  have  done  more  to  enforce  his 
views  on  the  matter  by  consistent  action  than  by  the 
outpouring  of  torrents  of  eloquence.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  had  he  pursued  a  different  course  at 
Washington  in  1898  with  regard  to  the  arrangement 
with  Spain,  the  embarrassments  of  the  Philippines  might 
never  have  weighed  upon  the  United  States.  In  any 
case  his  own  policy  as  indicated  does  reach  to  the 
height  of  his  professions,  for  he  is  in  favour  of  the 
United  States  retaining  a  harbour  and  coaling  station 
at  Manila  and  of  their  troops  remaining  in  the  islands 
until  "a  stable  Government"  is  established.  Therefore 
it  is  only  in  degree  that  his  views,  as  now  expressed, 
differ  from  those  of  Mr.  McKinley,  if  indeed  the  latter 
has  any  save  to  drift  with  events,  for  from  his  recorded 
utterances  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  other.  In 
this  matter,  as  in  that  of  coinage  and  China,  he  has 
handed  over  his  political  conscience  to  the  keeping 
of  Congress.  We  are  not  concerned  to  discuss  the 
causes  which  may  have  swayed  the  electorate  in  giving 
the  President  a  second  term  by  a  handsome  majority. 
They  may  be  read  passim  in  all  our  newspapers  and 
believed  or  disbelieved  at  the  reader's  pleasure.  The 
motives  of  the  people's  choice  are  neither  altogether 
corrupt  nor  altogether  "above  morality,"  that  is  to 
say  that  they  are  highly  satisfactory  to  the  "  business 
mind."  The  only  interesting  thing  to  the  impartial 
observer  is  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  will  use  his  victory.  The  greatest  tribute 
to  his  cunning  as  a  politician  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  his  past  actions  or  utter- 
ances to  tell  us. 


OUR  INTERESTS  IN  CHINA. 

IT  is  inevitable,  in  the  case  of  an  empire  whose 
interests  are  world-wide,  that  local  difficulties 
should  have  far-reaching  effect.  Public  attention  is 
naturally  concentrated  on  the  region  where  our  Imperial 
strength  is  engaged,  at  the  cost  of  withdrawal  from 
other  questions  where  our  interests  are  not  less  but 
temporarily  less  in  evidence.  Owing  partly  to  that 
cause  but  partly  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  popular  in- 
difference our  interests  in  China  have  lately  attracted 
less  general  attention  than  they  deserve.  Bodies  of 
experts,  such  as  the  China  Association  and  its  Eastern 
branches,  have  compiled  much  valuable  information  and 
uttered  the  weighty  forecasts  which  we  have  seen  occa- 
sionally in  the  press,  but  the  popular  mind  has  refused 
to  respond.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  subsidence 
of  acute  anxiety  as  to  the  war  in  South  Africa,  this 
attitude  will  change,  for  our  interests  in  Eastern  Asia 
are  not  less  because  they  are  different  in  kind.  If 
South  Africa  promises  to  contribute  to  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  the  Empire  as  a  colony,  China  offers  a  field 
scarcely  less  promising  for  our  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprise.  Outlets  for  the  products  of  our  artisans  at 
home  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  our  well-being  as 
outlets  for  the  more  adventurous  who  prefer  to  seek 
employment  or  fortune  abroad.  But  in  China,  as 
elsewhere — perhaps  even  more  than  elsewhere — our 
interests  want  watching  ;  for  the  commercial  rivalries 
and  political  jealousies  of  which  we  are  the  object  are 
there  to  be  found  in  fullest  activity.  The  old  China  is  in 
solution  ;  and  it  will  require  firm  and  skilful  diplomacy 
to  preserve  it  from  drifting  to  political  shipwreck  amid 
the  rocks  and  currents  of  external  pressure  and  in- 


ternal change.  The  foreign  trade  of  China  amounted, 
last  year,  to  H.Tls.  460,500,000  or  about  ^65,720,000. 
The  share  of  the  British  Empire  was  ^£40,857,000 ; 
while  the  #ag  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  flew 
over  6,700,000  out  of  the  11,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
which  this  trade  employed.  The  term  Empire  is  used 
advisedly  because  the  interest  of  our  great  colonies — 
of  India  and  Australia,  of  Canada,  South  Africa  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  total.  But  the  present  figures  do  not 
exhaust  the  question.  They  expand  yearly  even  now, 
but  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  expansion 
would  be  increased  almost  immeasurably  by  the  im- 
provement of  communications  and  by  fiscal  reform. 
The  movement  of  commerce  is  impeded,  at  present,  in 
both  respects  ;  and  all  who  know  are  agreed  that 
reform  in  both  respects  presses.  The  China  of  the 
willow  pattern  plate  is  doomed.  Forces  are  at  work 
which  will  sweep  away  even  the  inert  resistance  of 
Mandarindom.  But  those  forces,  it  is  important  to 
understand,  require  skilful  guidance. 

One  hears  it  said  that  our  strength  is  limited  ;  that 
we  cannot  govern  Africa  and  Asia  as  well.  But 
government  implies  annexation,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  annexation.  Public  opinion  in  this  country  has 
accepted,  as  objects  to  be  striven  for — the  preserva- 
tion of  Chinese  integrity  (territorial,  not  moral), 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  open  commercial  door 
under  the  terms  of  existing  treaties.  The  Anglo- 
German  Agreement  avows  those  objects,  which  are 
in  consonance  with  the  maxim  formulated  twelve 
months  ago  by  the  United  States.  But  other 
Powers  are  less  sympathetic,  although  their  verbal 
adhesion  may  be  assured.  We  have  no  desire,  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  to  elaborate  the 
thesis.  What  we  do  desire  is  t:>  emphasise  the  maxim 
which  was  well  stated  some  years  ago,  and  was  re- 
stated at  the  China  Association  dinner  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  com- 
mercial activity  conditioned  by  political  activity  and 
prestige  so  closely  as  in  the  Far  East.  We  have  in 
Japan  an  example  of  the  vast  expansion  which  com- 
merce may  attain  under  a  reformed  administration  ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  see  to 
it  that  their  historical  share  in  the  development  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  under  conditions  which  are 
believed  to  be  imminent,  shall  be  preserved.  The 
China  Association  deserves  all  praise  for  the  efforts 
it  has  made,  and  continues  to  make,  to  record  facts, 
formulate  views,  and  generally  to  promote  the  great 
interests  which  it  represents.  It  would  be  well 
if  those  with  whom  lies  the  ultimate  voice  in  the 
direction  of  our  policy  would  study  the  records  of  the 
Association,  as  a  corrective  to  the  pessimism  which  Sir 
Robert  Hart  has  inhaled  in  the  fatal  atmosphere  of 
Peking. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  ROYAL  YACHT. 

IN  our  issue  of  22  September  we  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  the  new  "  Victoria  and  Albert  " 
yacht  was  "  a  failure  " — and  a  very  costly  failure.  We 
were  not  speaking  without  our  book.  Up  to  the  time 
of  launching  all  appears  to  have  gone  well  with  her 
construction  ;  and  the  launch  itself  was  successfully 
performed,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  Pembroke  Dock- 
yard by  the  Duchess  of  York.  When  the  vessel  left 
the  ways  nothing  appeared  amiss  with  her  in  any  sense, 
and  she  floated  perfectly  upright.  She  was  then  placed 
in  dry  dock,  and  the  general  fitting  of  machinery  and 
cabin  accommodation  was  proceeded  with.  It  was 
apparently  in  this  process  that  the  blunders  of  faulty 
calculation  came  to  assume  the  shape  of  accomplished 
fact.  It  is  credibly  stated  that  at  one  time  the  officials 
actually  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  the  construction 
were  nearly  driven  to  their  wits'  ends  by  the  avalanche 
of  orders  and  counter-orders  that  were  received  as 
to  every  conceivable  detail.  Take  one  instance.  Some 
heavy  gilt  scroll-work  was  carved,  gilded,  and  fitted 
to  the  outside  of  the  ship  ;  down  came  someone  who  did 
not  approve  of  this  ornamentation  ;  so  off  it  must  go 
and  some  new  design  be  substituted.  Gilt-work  in 
large  masses  such  as  this  is  an  expensive  item  ;  and 
though  it  is  not  stated  what  the  actual  cost  of  the 
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condemned  work  was,  it  may  be  set  down  at  a  con- 
siderable figure.  If  we  remember  that  is  but  a  typical 
instance  of  the  chopping  and  changing  that  went  on 
perpetually  during  the  latter  part  of  the  construction, 
we  do  not  need  official  figures  to  assure  us  that  the 
waste  of  money  was  great. 

The  British  public  would  not  cavil  at  expense  in- 
curred in  costly  alterations,  if  ultimately  the  Queen  had 
a  yacht  that  met  her  wishes,  and  befitted  the  Sovereign 
of  a  great  maritime  nation.  But  unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case.  So  gross  were  the  errors  of  calculation, 
that  on  being  floated  in  the  dry  dock,  when  all  the 
essential  parts  of  her  construction  had  been  completed, 
she  as  nearly  as  possible  "  turned  turtle."  She  luckily 
received  no  damage,  and  was  eventually  got  safely  to 
Portsmouth,  where  most  of  the  work  above  deck  and 
on  the  superstructure,  done  at  Pembroke,  had  to  be  un- 
done or  altered.  It  is  stated  that  something  like  400 
tons  of  fittings  were  taken  out  of  the  ship.  Thus 
relieved  of  a  weight,  unnecessary  probably  in  the  first 
instance,  seeing  it  can  be  done  without  now,  and  more- 
over badly  placed,  the  vessel  floated  uprightly,  and  has 
undergone  her  steam  trials  successfully,  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  in  other  words  no  vibration  was  found  in  her,  and 
the  engines  worked  well  and  smoothly,  giving  no  trouble, 
nor  the  slightest  indication  of  a  possible  breakdown.  So 
far  so  good  ;  but  was  the  speed  estimated  for  reached  ? 
There  is  a  difficulty  about  obtaining  information  on  this 
head  that  casts  a  grave  doubt  upon  the  point ;  but  one 
thing  appears  certain,  namely,  that  in  the  attempt  to 
obtain  the  speed  (however  far  from  or  near  to  success 
the  attempt  may  have  proved)  it  was  shown  beyond  any 
manner  of  doubt  that  her  coal  consumption  was  such 
that  her  radius  of  action  would  practically  be  limited 
to  the  Channel  and  North  Sea,  or  at  all  events  to  a 
voyage  in  which,  to  put  it  plainly,  there  will  be  found  a 
coaling  station  every  few  miles. 

In  apportioning  the  blame  for  this  monumental 
muddle  it  is  necessary  to  be  just ;  and  while  it  is 
impossible  to  absolve  Sir  William  White  from  all 
blame,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Admiralty  who  pre- 
sumably was  the  supreme  authority  in  this  case,  ought 
not  to  bear  the  chief  burden.  Sir  William  White's 
services  are  recompensed  by  a  grateful  country  with  the 
princely  income  of  ,£2,500  a  year  and  a  K.C.B.  ;  an 
income  which  Sir  William,  had  he  directed  his  abilities 
solely  to  the  object  of  enriching  himself,  might  easily 
have  quadrupled  in  a  private  capacity.  But  that  is  by 
the  way.  Undoubtedly  his  reputation  amongst  naval 
architects  of  every  class  and  his  mastery  of  his  pro- 
fession prove  him  at  once  to  be  one  if  not  the  greatest  of 
living  experts  ;  which  makes  it  astounding  that  mistakes 
in  calculation  should  have  been  allowed  to  creep  in.  Sir 
William's  health  has  not  for  a  long  time  been  what  could 
be  wished,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  error  arose  while 
he  was  temporarily  incapacitated  from  exercising  his 
supervision.  It  was  the  Admiralty,  however,  who  decided 
that  the  ship  should  be  built  in  one  of  the  dockyards  ; 
and  selected  the  one  which  probably  insured  the  greatest 
amount  of  inconvenience,  on  account  of  its  distance 
from  London.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  to  employ 
Sir  William  White  to  design  the  yacht  was  a  mistake, 
being  as  it  was  a  class  of  work  in  which  he  could  not  have 
had  much  personal  experience  ;  while  to  build  her  in  a 
dockyard  at  all  meant  employing  men  unacquainted 
with  that  class  of  construction.  A  contract  with 
Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolfe,  or  Lairds  Brothers,  would 
probably  have  insured  a  successful  ship,  at  little  more 
than  half  the  present  cost.  As  it  is  the  "  Victoria  and 
Albert  "  will  never  be  anything  but  an  unsatisfactory 
compromise  ;  and  as  to  her  going  to  Australia  in  the 
spring  ;  well,  she  may,  but  if  so  it  will  be  in  tow  for 
most  of  the  voyage  ! 

THE  RAILWAYS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
I. — Tin-;  Caledonian. 
C  GOTLAND  can  claim  to  have  appreciated  the  value 
~  of  railways  at  a  very  early  date.  In  the  colliery 
districts  "  waggonways,"  similar  to  the  old  mineral 
lines  scattered  about  the  north  of  England,  were 
known  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  first  public  railway  in  the  country  was  opened 
for  traffic  as-long  ago  as  1826.    It  was  not  likely  that 


so  shrewd  a  people  would  long  remain  contented  with 
lines  of  merely  local  importance  ;  and  projects  were  very 
soon  brought  forward  for  the  construction  of  a  trunk 
line  to  connect  with  the  rapidly  growing  railway  system 
of  the  southern  kingdom.  The  Cheviots  lying  along 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  border  formed  a  natural 
barrier ;  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  any  line  that 
should  be  made  would  have  to  avoid  the  mountain 
country,  and  pass  into  England  close  to  the  sea  coast 
either  via  Carlisle  on  the  west,  or  by  way  of  Berwick  on 
the  east.  The  advantages  of  both  routes  were  hotly 
contested,  and  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
anyone  at  the  time  that  more  than  one  line  would  ever 
be  made,  the  feeling  between  the  advocates  of  the 
different  schemes  ran  high.  At  length  with  the  building 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  Grand  Junction,  and 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  lines,  railway  communication 
was  assured  between  Euston  and  Lancashire  ;  then  a 
connexion  northward  to  Carlisle  was  planned,  and  the 
Caledonian  Railway  Company  formed  to  construct  a 
Scotch  line  to  meet  that  connexion  at  the  Border  city. 
For  a  long  time  the  promoters  of  the  Caledonian  had 
hesitated  as  to  the  route  their  line  should  follow,  the  s 
question  being  whether  it  should  keep  to  the  lower 
country  pretty  much  in  the  direction  now  followed  by  the 
Glasgow  and  South- Western,  or  whether  it  should  go 
boldly  over  the  hills.  The  latter  alternative  offered  two 
great  advantages  ;  a  considerable  distance  could  be 
saved  and  the  services  for  both  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh could  be  made  equally  convenient.  In  the  end 
these  inducements  prevailed.  The  directors  however 
were  not  without  misgivings.  We  may  smile  now  at 
those  who  feared  that  locomotives  powerful  enough  to 
draw  the  trains  up  the  inclines  in  all  weathers  could 
never  be  built,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
those  days  there  were  no  continuous  brakes ;  so 
that  to  keep  trains  under  control  down  the  long 
descent  to  Beattock  on  a  stormy  night  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  responsibility.  So  great  were  the 
difficulties  of  the  country  felt  to  be  that,  we  are 
told,  so  late  as  1842  it  was  firmly  believed  there 
could  never  be  more  than  one  line  from  England  to 
Scotland.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
construction  of  the  first  railway  across  the  American 
continent  ;  and  a  well-known  writer  on  railway  sub- 
jects who  might  well  have  had  prophetic  visions  of  the 
S.  Gothard,  the  Arlberg,  and  the  Simplon,  describing 
the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  thirty  years 
ago,  said  "  We  shall  one  of  these  days,  probably  in  four 
or  five  years,  have  one  tunnel  through  the  Alps  ;  we  are 
not  likely  in  this  or  the  succeeding  generation  to  have 
a  second."  Hence  this  lack  of  prescience  on  the  part 
of  the  pioneers  of  railway  construction  in  Scotland  is 
not  surprising,  particularly  as  they  had  not  at  their 
command  anything  like  the  resources  of  the  engineers 
of  to-day  who  will  cheerfully  undertake  to  build  a 
railway  through  any  country  from  which  a  dividend  can 
be  extracted. 

The  Act  authorising  the  construction  of  the  Caledonian 
line  between  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  was 
passed  in  1845.  The  line  was  opened  from  Carlisle  to 
Beattock  in  September  1847  and  completed  to  the  two 
termini  in  the  following  year.  In  1866  by  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Scottish  Central  and  the  Scottish  North- 
Eastern  a  continuous  main  line  of  a  length  of  240  miles 
was  secured  from  Carlisle  to  Perth,  Dundee,  and 
Aberdeen.  Various  small  lines  were  bought  up  and 
the  system  became  one  of  first-rate  importance.  In 
1889  in  order  to  improve  the  coast  traffic  the  Greenock 
line  was  extended  to  Gourock  ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards with  the  same  object  in  view  the  company 
obtained  possession  of  the  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire 
line  to  Ardrossan  and  the  Wemyss  Bay  railway  and  pier. 
In  1891  this  company  in  conjunction  with  the  London 
and  North- Western  started  to  run  dining  cars  for  first- 
class  passengers  between  London  and  Scotland  ;  and 
two  years  later  the  dining  accommodation  was  granted 
to  third-class  passengers  also  and  corridor  trains  were 
introduced.  In  1896  came  the  completion  of  the 
Glasgow  Central  line,  a  short  local  railway  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  Caledonian,  giving  it  access  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Clyde  which  had  hitherto  been  prac- 
tically a  preserve  of  its  great  rival  the  North  British. 
No  other  company  in  England  or  Scotland  Serves  a 
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country  presenting  a  greater  contrast  in  different 
localities.  The  district  round  Glasgow  offers  as  good 
an  illustration  as  can  be  found  of  the  pressure,  the 
overcrowding,  and  the  grime  of  modern  industrial 
civilisation  ;  while  for  sheer  desolation  and  loneliness 
parts  of  the  Oban  line  west  of  Crianlarich  could  hardly 
be  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Caledonian  is  interested  to  a  large  extent  in 
steamships.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  matter 
whether  the  actual  work  of  the  line,  the  performance 
of  which  is  the  primary  object  of  the  company's  exist- 
ence, is  well  done  or  not,  whenever  a  British  railway 
engages  in  the  subsidiary  business  of  running  steamers 
it  invariably  proceeds  with  it  in  an  energetic  and  satis- 
factory manner.  The  present  condition  of  railways  in 
the  county  of  Kent  can  hardly  be  described  in  parlia- 
mentary language  at  all,  but  once  out  in  the  Channel 
on  the  "Lord  Warden"  or  the  "Mabel  Grace  "  the 
passenger  feels  that  he  cannot  in  justice  complain  of 
anything  but  the  fares  charged  ;  and  against  the 
Caledonian  boats,  which  carry  on  a  number  of  services 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  too  intricate  to  be  discussed 
in  detail,  not  even  that  reproach  can  be  levied,  for  the 
fares  are  in  general  remarkably  low. 

Though  Carlisle  is  the  English  terminus  of  the  line  it 
is  not  the  most  southerly  point  to  which  it  penetrates. 
A  single-line  branch,  of  which  it  is  safe  to  say  not  one 
through  passenger  in  a  thousand  has  ever  even  heard, 
leaves  the  main  line  at  Kirtlebridge  and  crossing  the 
estuary  of  the  Eden  south  of  Annan  effects  a  junction 
with  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway  at  Brayton. 
This  branch  by  means  of  the  Maryport,  the  North- 
Western,  and  the  Furness  lines  gives  an  alternative 
route  between  England  and  Scotland,  avoiding  the 
Cumberland  hills  and  running  practically  at  sea  level 
throughout  ;  but  it  is  not  made  use  of  for  through 
traffic  and  the  only  claim  to  notice  which  it  can  at 
present  make  is  that  it  joins  the  two  countries  by 
means  of  the  great  Solway  Viaduct,  one  of  the  longest 
bridges  in  the  world.  Possibly  however,  should  the 
new  scheme  for  the  preparation  of  peat  fuel  turn  out 
successful  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  coal,  the  heather 
moors  through  which  this  branch  runs  may  yet  prove 
to  have  a  commercial  value  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
suspected. 

The  local  and  the  through  passenger  services  of  the 
Caledonian  are  very  distinct,  and  as  is  the  case  on  all 
Scotch  lines  both  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
reason  of  the  year.  Locally  the  services  eastwards  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  are  hardly  so  smart  as  those 
running  west  to  the  coast  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain why.  The  through  services  to  and  from  England 
as  at  present  arranged  are  fairly  good,  but  it  is 
inevitable  that  they  should  be  compared  to  their  dis- 
advantage with  the  excellent  trains  which  the  company 
was  running  four  or  five  years  ago.  Except  the  once 
sluggish  North-Eastern,  which  in  these  latter  days 
seems  determined  to  atone  for  all  its  past  delinquencies, 
the  various  railway  companies  concerned  in  the  working 
of  through  traffic  between  London  and  Scotland  are  at 
present  suffering  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  in 
this  particular  case  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  the  day  Scotch  express  from  London  is  now 
advertised  to  take  thirteen  minutes  more  for  the  hundred 
miles  between  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  than  it  did  in 
November  1888.  As  this  was  never  a  really  fast  train 
at  its  best,  the  timing  in  this  month's  Bradshaw 
shows  how  serious  the  demoralisation  has  become. 
Formerly  the  only  through  services  worked  by  the 
Caledonian  ran  north  and  south,  but,  in  consequence  of 
ihe  strained  relations  existing  between  the  North- 
Eastern  and  North  British  companies  three  years  ago, 
through  carriages  were  put  on  between  Glasgow  and 
Newcastle  via  Carlisle.  This  route  is  actually  shorter 
than  that  followed  by  the  East  Coast  expresses  via 
Berwick  and  Edinburgh,  and  though  at  present  the 
through  carriages  to  Scotland  are  sent  north  from 
Carlisle  by  a  very  slow  train  and  consequently  do  not 
offer  an  effective  competition,  the  possibilities  of  further 
developing  the  cast  and  west  traffics  in  this  direction 
must  give  the  North-Eastern  Company  a  powerful 
advantage  in  future  arguments  with  its  northern 
partner  • 

If  it*  necessary  to  deal  at  some  length  with,  the 


Caledonian  locomotives,  for,  though  no  doubt  other 
British  engines  may  be  capable  of  doing  quite  as  good 
work  as  has  been  performed  by  those  of  this  company, 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  not  done  it  as  yet.  Until 
1884  the  line  used  for  express  traffic  a  number  of  old- 
fashioned  engines  with  very  large  single  wheels, 
peculiarly  unsuited  theoretically  for  such  a  hilly  road, 
but  in  that  year  these  were  replaced  by  coupled  engines 
of  a  successful  modern  type.  One  very  handsome 
single  engine  of  a  new  design  was  built  and  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  of  1886.  Two  years  later 
this  single  engine  took  part  in  the  race  to  Edinburgh 
and  performed  feats  which  were  then  looked  upon  as 
sensational,  but  no  more  engines  of  the  class  were 
constructed  and  the  1884  pattern  remained  the  standard 
until  the  race  to  Aberdeen  five  years  ago.  That  event 
left  the  railway  world  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ; 
to  be  prepared  for  anything  further  that  might 
happen,  the  Caledonian  Company  proceeded  to  build 
the  famous  "  Dunalastairs,"  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
type  which  for  the  previous  twelve  years  had  given 
such  good  results.  In  1897  came  the  "  Breadalbanes," 
improved  "Dunalastairs,"  and  during  the  past  spring 
and  summer  a  still  more  powerful  class  has  been  put 
in  service.  In  respect  of  its  locomotives  this  company 
has  received  a  compliment  which  in  the  whole  history  of 
British  railways  will  probably  never  be  repeated.  Three 
years  ago  the  Belgian  Government  was  looking  out  for 
a  new  and  more  suitable  kind  of  engine  for  working  its 
express  trains,  and  impressed  by  the  brilliant  work  on 
the  Caledonian,  decided  to  adopt  the  "  Breadalbane " 
design  lock,  stock,  and  barrel ;  and  though  the  step 
then  taken  was  a  very  unusual  one,  it  is  reported  that 
the  foreigners  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  it. 

%*  Next  week's  article  in  this  series  will  be  on  ihe 
North  British. 


OPTIMISM   AND  PESSIMISM. 

TO  the  words  Optimism  and  Pessimism  there  is 
attached  a  wide  and  general  meaning  which  is 
in  reality  a  capsule,  in  which  is  confined  a  variety  of 
specific  meanings — meanings  which  differ  from  each 
other  quite  as  much  as  they  resemble  each  other  ;  and 
these,  by  the  unphilosophic,  are  invariably  confused 
together,  nor  is  any  one  of  them  understood  clearly. 
This  observation  applies  not  only  to  those  refreshing 
persons  whose  company  relieves  the  anxious  mind  of 
its  tension,  because  they  are  blessed  with  a  happy 
immunity  from  clear  thought  about  anything.  It 
applies  also  to  persons  who  are,  within  their  own 
limits,  careful  and  troubled  about  all  manner  of  serious 
problems,  who  rejoice  in  profound  convictions,  and 
regard  themselves  as  moral  authorities.  We  shall  find 
that  such  persons,  as  a  rule,  make  use  of  the  word 
"optimist"  as  a  term  of  praise,  which  they  apply  to 
all  thinkers  who  take  a  bright,  a  hopeful,  or  an  enthu- 
siastic view  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  of  a  cause,  of 
a  nation,  or  of  the  human  race  ;  whilst  the  word 
"pessimist"  is  applied  by  them,  as  a  term  of  con- 
demnation, to  anyone  who  makes  light  of  the  joys  of 
which  human  nature  is  susceptible,  who  thinks  that  the 
condition  of  mankind  will  never  be  much  better  than  it 
is,  or  that,  instead  of  tending  to  grow  better,  it  is 
tending  to  grow  worse.  Between  these  meanings  they 
never  clearly  discriminate,  nor  realise  that  certain  forms 
of  what  they  condemn  as  pessimism  are  the  direct 
antitheses  of  others,  and  afford  the  firmest  basis  for 
certain  of  the  beliefs  or  moods,  which,  with  a  similar 
want  of  discrimination,  they  group  together  as 
optimism. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  meanings  of  which  the  latter 
of  these  two  terms  is  susceptible.  Optimism,  when 
used  in  its  purely  colloquial  sense,  means  little  more 
than  an  habitually  sanguine  view  with  regard  to  the 
prospects  and  circumstances  of  life  from  day  to  day. 
Thus  a  man  is  called  an  optimist  who  thinks  that  the 
problem  of  the  Transvaal  will  have  been  completely 
solved  by  Great  Britain  before  the  Grand  National.  A 
woman  affects  to  he  an  optimist  who,  if  some  coffee 
has  been  spilt  upon  her  ball  dress,  comforts  her  tremb- 
ling part  ml-  1  by  assuring  him  thai  "it  will  come  out." 
Again,  the  Word  optimism  sometimes  means  a  belief  in 
the  virtue  of  individuals  for  which  there  is  no  evidence 
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— as  in  the  future  sobriety  of  a  servant,  for  instance, 
who  has  lost  three  situations  through  drunkenness. 
Of  this  limited  meaning  of  the  word  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more.    Let  us  pass  on  to  those  that  have  a 
wider  range  of  suggestion,  and  point  more  or  less 
distinctly  to  some  general  and  consistent  principle.  Of 
these  wider  meanings,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  three. 
In  the  first  place,  people  are  frequently  called  optimists 
on  the  ground  that  they  believe  the  good  and  the  bene- 
volent elements  of  human  nature  to  be  on  the  whole 
overwhelmingly  preponderant  over  the  evil,  or  the  wise 
thoughts  of  the  vast  majority  of  men  to  be  incalculably 
more  numerous  than  the  foolish  thoughts.     In  the 
second  place  by  the  word  optimism  is  frequently  meant 
the  opinion  that  the  pleasures  of  life,  on  the  whole,  are 
overwhelmingly  preponderant  over  the  pains  ;  and  in 
the  third  place  there  is  frequently  meant  by  it,  the 
opinion  that  whether  life  on  the  whole  is  preponderantly 
pleasant  or  the  reverse  to-day,   the   conditions  that 
make  for  unhappiness  are  being  gradually  but  surely 
eliminated,  and  that  it  will  be  absolutely  delightful 
some  day,  though  it  may  be  rash  to  prophesy  when. 
And   if  such  be  the  three  philosophic  meanings  of 
optimism,  pessimism  has  meanings  which  correspond 
to  them,  of  a  contradictory  kind.    The  word  pessimism 
issometimes  used  to  denote  the  opinion  that  in  dealing 
with  the  majority  of  our  neighbours,  it  is  safer  to 
appeal  to  their  self-interest,  than  to  their  passion  for 
heroic  self-sacrifice — to  suppose  that  a  cabman  is  more 
likely  to  be  induced  to  drive  us  fast  to  a  railway 
station,  by  the  promise  of  an  extra  shilling  if  he  enables 
us  to  catch  our  train  than  by  any  desire  on  his  part  to 
prevent  our  being  late  for  dinner,  or  to  avoid  a  post- 
ponement of  our  pleasure  in  encountering  the  bills 
awaiting  us.    Pessimism,  in  short,  when  used  in  the 
foregoing  sense,  means  thinking  as  ill  of  human  nature 
as  general  experience  will  allow  us  to  think.  When 
used  in  another  sense,  it  means  the  dismal  opinion  that 
the  pains  or  the  annoyances  of  life  inevitably  outweigh 
its  pleasures,  owing  to  causes  inherent  in  the  very 
structure  of  our  minds  and  bodies.    Of  this  kind  of 
pessimism  an  example  is  afforded  us  by  Leopardi.  And 
lastly  the  word  again  is  used  in  a  third  sense,  as  mean- 
ing the  opinion  that  whatever  may  be  the  conditions  of 
human  life  now,  their  general  and  inherent  tendency  is 
not  to  improve  but  to  deteriorate. 

Now  most  people,  if  cross-questioned  as  to  what  they 
mean  by  pessimism,  will  be  found  to  have  in  their 
minds  _  this  last  meaning  uppermost — to  identify 
pessimism  with  the  opinion  that,  if  there  is  any  change 
at  all  in  the  general  relations  of  human  life  to  happi- 
ness, the  movement  is  not  one  of  progress  but  retro- 
gression. This  opinion  is  not  only  a  shock  to  their 
feelings,  but  it  seems  to  them  contradicted  by  so  vast  a 
mass  of  experience,  that  they  are  able  to  console  them- 
selves by  dismissing  it  with  intellectual  contempt,  as 
the  morbid  imagination  of  a  mind  perverted  by  a  bad 
heart.  And  the  judgment  which  they  thus  pass  on 
what  we  may  call  the  pessimism  of  retrogression,  they 
extend  to  pessimism  of  the  other  kinds  also— the 
pessimism  which  questions  the  preponderance  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  over  its  pains,  or  the  preponderance  in 
human  nature  of  the  loftier  impulses  over  the  lower  and 
the  more  selfish.  The  opinion  of  the  pessimists  as  to 
both  these  latter  points  is  assumed  by  them  to  stand  or 
Jail  with  the  view  that  the  movement  of  human  affairs  is 
backwards  and  not  forwards  :  and  it  is  in  this  confusion 
of  thought  that  we  find  the  origin  of  the  facile  con- 
tempt and  animosity  with  which,  as  monopolists  of  a 
healthy  view  of  life,  they  regard  all  persons  or  books 
whose  character  is  less  sanguine  than  their  own. 

No  doubt,  a  belief  that  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  is  inevitably  one  of  progressive,  even  if  slow,  dete- 
rioration is  a  view  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
character  ;  and  seems  moreover  so  little  in  accordance 
with  fact,  that  its  source  may  well  be  sought  in  some 
disease  of  the  mind.  But  this  belief,  if  it  is  really  held 
by  anybody,  is  held  by  nobody  whose  opinion  is  worth 
considering.  It  is  certainly  not  maintained  by  any 
serious  pessimistic  philosopher.  Many  philosophers 
have  held,  and  do  still  hold,  that  the  tendency  of  things 
would  be  to  deteriorate — "in  peius  ruere  "— unless 
human  endeavour  were  a  constantly  counteracting 
force.    But  this  belief,  though  less  cheerful  than  thai 


of  those  who  persuade  themselves  that  every  year  we 
are  getting  appreciably  nearer  perfection,  has  no  greater 
tendency  to  paralyse  the  human  will.    Indeed  of  the 
two  beliefs  it  is  the  one  most  likely  to  stimulate  it  ;  for 
the  fatalism  of  those  who  think  that  everything  is 
naturally  for  the  best  may  be  as  demoralising  as  the 
fatalism  of  those  who  think  that  everything  is  naturally 
for  the  worst.    But  a  fatalism  of  this  latter  kind  is 
so  far  from  being  typical  of  the  pessimism  of  the 
present  day,  that  it  hardly  even  forms  a  part  of  it. 
Still  less  does  our  contempt  or   dislike   of  it  offer 
us   any    ground    for   condemning    under    the  same 
name,   those  other  forms   of  opinion  to   which  the 
name   is  popularly  applied.     The   pessimism  which 
refuses  to  admit  that,  if  we  take  men  as  a  whole,  their 
unselfish  instincts   can  be    counted  on    as  securely 
as  their  selfish,  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  belief 
that  the  conditions  of  life  are  deteriorating.     It  is 
not  even  inconsistent  with  a  belief  that  they  some 
day   may  improve.     Nor   again   is   any  doctrine  of 
deterioration  involved  in  the  kind  of  pessimism  which 
denies  that  the  joys  of  existence  are  greater  than  its 
pains  or  disappointments.    Such  pessimism  as  this  is 
identical  with  the  traditional  teaching  of  Christianity. 
It  by  no  means  precludes  a  belief  in  the  social  progress  of 
mankind  ;  and  as  conceived  by  the  Christian,  it  is  the 
basis  of  a  spiritual  optimism.    Exaggerated  views  as  to 
the  excellence  of  human  nature,  the  natural  happiness 
of  life,  and  the  perfectibility  of  social  conditions,  do 
far  more  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  the  amiable  optimists 
who  entertain  them,  than  do  the  soberer,  if  gloomier 
views,  of  many  which  they  denounce  as  pessimists. 
Nor  indeed  need  pessimism,  in  its  effects,  be  a  gloomy 
creed  at  all.    If  we  wish  to  discover  men  who  are  really 
soured  and  saddened,  we  must  look  for  them  amongst 
the  optimists  who  hope  for  too  much  in  life,  and  who 
believe  too  much  in  human  nature  ;  and  are  conse- 
quently disappointed  by  both,  because  they  have  tried 
them  by  an  unfair  standard  :  whilst  the  pessimists,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  hope  and  believe  too  little,  will  be 
grateful  for   gleams  of  happiness  where   they  have 
looked  for  nothing  but  gloom,  and  for  even  small 
kindnesses  where  they  have  taught  themselves  to  look 
for   none.    The   truth,   as   usual,    lies   between  two 
extremes ;  but  if  we  cannot  keep  our  opinions  from 
straying  towards  one  extreme  or  another,  it  is  safer 
for  some  minds  to  be  led  into  exaggeration  by  the 
pessimist,  since  pessimism  by  a  natural  reaction  will 
produce  in  them  content  and  charity,  than  to  be  led 
into  exaggeration  by  the  optimist  who,  by  teaching  us 
to  expect  too  much,  converts  the  disappointed  enthusiast 
into  an  equally  credulous  cynic. 


SILVAN  ECONOMY.* 

{Continued.) 

IN  the  works  of  Brown  and  other  foresters  of  that 
date  it  is  evident  that  the  old  naval  requirements 
were  still  of  the  first  importance.  The  system  was 
to  plant  a  permanent  crop  of  hardwood,  nursed  or 
rather  filled  up  with  coniferous  trees  such  as  would 
grow  to  paying  dimensions  in  a  crowded  condition, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  drew  up  the  hardwood  to 
needful  length  of  stem.  When  these  so-called  nurses 
were  removed  they  were  not  only  valuable  in  the 
market,  which  hardwood  trees  of  that  age  could  not 
have  been  in  this  country  of  collieries,  but  they  left 
the  hardwood — the  permanent  crop— standing  at  such 
distance  apart  that  they  might  develop  not  only  into 
trees  of  large  dimensions  but  also  bear  those  heavy 
crooked  branches  so  dear  to  the  shipbuilder  and  so 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Continental  forester. 
Both  schools  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about. 
Both  were  successful  but  the  English  school  has  been 
"  knocked  out  "  by  the  supersession  of  timber  by  iron 
in  shipbuilding,  and  though  it  must  now  assimilate  its 
methods  to  those  of  its  Continental  neighbours,  it  was 
thoroughly  successful  in  attaining  its  object,  while  that 
object  was  of  primary  importance. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  too  might  be  caused  by  Mr. 

*  "  Our  Forests  and  Woodlands.7'  By  John  Nisbst.  IIaddonIIr.ll 
Library.    London  :  Dent.    1900.    7.C  6d.  net. 

"The  New  Forestry."'  By  John  Simpson.  Sheffield  :  Tawson  and 
Brailsford.    1900.  «-  -      -  .  . 
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Simpson's  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  nurses  "  as  applied  to  plantations  of  this  descrip- 
tion. His  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  "  nurse  "—reasoning 
no  doubt  from  the  analogy  of  the  human  nursery — is  a 
tree  of  a  description  more  hardy  than  the  tree  to  be 
nursed  and  that  the  object  might  as  readily  be  attained 
by  close  planting  of  the  rare  variety  of  trees.  So 
indeed  it  might  and  is,  in  natural  regeneration — but 
with  the  difference  that,  in  this  country,  the  early 
thinnings  of  hardwoods  are  practically  of  no  value. 
The  object  of  Brown  and  his  followers  was  to  substitute 
for  these  valueless  thinnings  "nurses,"  trees  such  as 
larch  and  fir,  that  would  arrive  at  a  marketable 
value  at  an  early  age  in  a  crowded  condition  and  pay 
by  their  sacrifice  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  plantation. 
There  is  no  question  of  relative  hardiness  of  the  respec- 
tive trees — the  whole  theory  is  an  economic  one,  and 
where  well  carried  out  is  sound,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
production  of  a  thin  permanent  crop  of  spreading  trees. 
The  fault  lies  in  the  likelihood  of  the  loss  of  permanent 
canopy  and  in  the  original  cost  of  planting  as  com- 
pared with  natural  regeneration.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  present  timber  trade  the  system  of  Brown  is  not 
well  suited,  where  the  opportunity  of  trying  other 
methods  exists,  but  half  a  century  ago  the  object  aimed 
at  was  a  different  one.  But  Mr.  Simpson's  description 
of  a  perfect  timber  tree  as  a  "  clean  straight  pole  with 
very  little  taper  from  end  to  end,  and  in  the  case  of 
hardwood  the  proportion  of  top  a  mere  wisp "  is 
surely  economic  forestry  run  mad.  That  such  trees 
may  be  most  profitable  because  a  great  number  of  them 
can  stand  on  an  acre  of  ground  may  be  the  case  but 
they  can  only  be  produced  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that 
is  pleasant  and  grateful  to  the  eye,  and,  as  Dr.  Nisbet 
shows  us,  there  is  a  golden  mean  which  can  be 
preserved. 

There  is  moreover  no  need  to  travel  abroad  in  order 
to  study  what  Mr.  Simpson  calls  the  "  New  "  Forestry. 
In  Buckinghamshire  on  the  Chiltern  Hills  such  methods 
of  growing  beech  have  been  in  force  for  many  genera- 
tions of  trees.  Natural  regeneration  alone  is  used  to 
reproduce  the  crop  and  a  regular  proportion  of  the 
acreage  is  felled  annually  to  supply  the  chairmaking 
industry  which  makes  this  form  of  timber  production 
very  remunerative.  Mr.  Simpson  also  makes  sundry 
references  to  the  New  Forest.  Had  he  carried  his 
researches  there  a  little  further,  he  might  have  seen 
some  thousands  of  acres  of  woods  from  three  hundred 
to  four  hundred  years  old,  all  of  which  were  produced 
by  the  simple  method  of  natural  regeneration  and 
enclosure  from  cattle,  aided,  it  may  be,  by  some 
sowing  of  mast  in  favourable  years.  The  result  is 
seen  in  those  beautiful  masses  of  old  woods  found, 
mostly  in  a  decaying  state,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Forest.  They  were  formerly  mixed  woods  of  oak  and 
beech  but  now  consist  mainly  of  beech,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  time  and  again  they  have  been 
searched  for  oaks  good  enough  for  dockyard  use. 
Thousands  of  noble  trees  have  been  cut  out,  and  thus 
they  have  been  highly  remunerative  ;  but  let  no  man 
cavil  at  the  sacrifice  when  he  considers  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  felled  and  what  these  woods  have 
helped  to  do  for  England.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
puzzle  to  lovers  of  trees  why  Parliament  should  have 
absolutely  prohibited  the  renewal  of  these  ancient 
woods  by  the  application  of  natural  regeneration, 
simply  protecting  them  from  damage  by  cattle,  and 
has  thus  condemned  them  to  absolute  disappearance 
at  no  distant  period  while  desiring  to  conserve  them. 
Such  a  mistake  seems  impossible  of  explanation. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  and  admirably  executed 
illustrations  with  which  Dr.  Nisbet's  book  is  adorned  is 
one  showing  the  process  of  natural  regeneration  on 
a  portion  of  an  old  wood  in  the  New  Forest  enclosed 
prior  to  the  interdict  in  1877.  Within  the  fence  is  a 
mass  of  young  trees  sufficiently  close  together  for 
their  age  and  thriving  grandly.  On  the  outside  are 
other  parent  trees  beautiful  and  ancient,  approaching 
the  stage  of  decay  without  a  single  young  scion  around 
them  to  take  their  place.  The  picture  shows  clearly 
how  easily  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  wood  is  accom- 
plished and  how  fatal  is  the  neglect  of  the  necessary 
precautions. 

Deeply  interesting  is  the  account  of  the  origin  and 


ancient  government  of  our  forests.  Barbarous  indeed 
was  the  ancient  forest  law  and  hard  its  rule,  but  it  is 
clear  that  we  of  the  present  day  owe  much  to  the  sport- 
ing tastes  of  the  Norman,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  kings, 
without  which  most  of  our  delightful  forests  and  chases, 
cut  down  as  often  they  are  to  mere  remnants,  would 
never  have  existed  at  all.  Dr.  Nisbet  gives  us  a  brief 
epitome  of  the  various  Acts  passed,  but  why  does  he 
say  that  neither  Mary  nor  Elizabeth  gave  any  particular 
attention  to  her  forests  ?  Probably  in  no  reign  was 
more  care  bestowed  on  them  than  in  that  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  her  reign  was  made  by  one 
Roger  Taverner  the  survey  of  all  Her  Majesty's  woods 
in  forests  parks  and  chases  "  on  this  side  the  water  of 
Trent."  The  lengthy  catalogue  gives  not  only  the  name 
and  acreage  of  every  wood  but  the  description  of  the 
trees  or  underwood  therein.  In  the  seventeenth  year 
of  the  same  reign  an  inquiry  was  held  as  to  various 
malpractices  in  the  management  of  the  coppices  within 
the  forests.  In  the  thirtieth  year  a  commission  was 
issued  to  John  Taverner  and  others  to  make  full  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  these  coppices  and  other  trespasses  in 
the  forests  and  the  inquisition  was  a  very  full  one  and 
was  continued  in  the  forty-first  year  by  a  further  com- 
mission to  Sir  Thomas  West.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
this  reign  too  was  passed  an  Act  modifying  and  per- 
petuating the  legislation  as  to  the  proper  enclosure  of 
the  various  woods.  If  the  same  care  were  bestowed  by 
the  State  in  these  days  as  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  Dr.  Nisbet  would  not  have  to  complain  of 
apathy  and  want  of  sympathy  with  regard  to  forestry. 

The  question  of  game  is  dealt  with  at  some  length  in 
both  the  books  under  review.  We  cordially  agree  with 
both  writers  as  to  the  iniquity  of  allowing  woodlands — 
and  sometimes  indeed  whole  estates — to  be  ravaged  by 
rabbits.  Owners  who  are  guilty  of  this  ought  to  be 
impeachable  under  the  law  and  punished  for  "waste," 
as  in  the  days  of  the  old  forest  laws.  But  we  can 
hardly  go  with  Dr.  Nisbet  in  his  comments  on  the 
shooting  of  the  present  day.  It  is  the  essence  of 
modern  shooting  that  the  game  shall  be  presented  to 
the  gun  so  as  to  give  the  most  sporting  and  difficult 
shots  possible  and  this  principle  can  hardly  be  deemed 
an  unsportsmanlike  one.  Even  when  the  question  of 
game-preserving  and  pheasant-rearing  and  the  obstacles 
they  oppose  to  the  best  management  of  the  woods  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  discussed,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  shooting  rents  are  now  a  very  substantial 
consideration  in  the  annual  budget  of  many  a  land- 
owner. In  many  counties  they  reach  enormous  sums — 
readily  obtained.  If  then  by  careful  attention  to  his 
game  a  proprietor  can  realise  an  income  far  larger  than 
the  produce  that  his  woods  in  timber  alone  would  yield, 
who  can  blame  him  if  he  takes  advantage  of  the  market 
and  turns  his  woodlands  to  profit  in  that  way  rather  than 
the  other? — should  he  retain  in  his  own  hands  shooting 
that  he  can  readily  let  for  so  many  hundreds  or 
thousands  a  year,  it  is  his  business  only.  If  he  can  afford 
it,  he  is  right  to  do  so,  but  to  tell  him  he  ought  to  give 
up  or  curtail  his  shooting  in  order  to  cultivate  his  woods 
better,  when  they  already  pay  him  exceedingly  well,  is 
to  court  a  rebuff.  As  well  tell  him  that  he  would  make 
more  income  if  he  were  to  plough  up  his  park  and 
bring  it  under  a  four-course  system  of  husbandry 
instead  of  leaving  it  in  grass  and  bracken,  grazed  by 
deer  and  overshadowed  by  giant  oaks.  He  will  not 
adopt  any  such  suggestion  except  under  pressure  from 
circumstances  which  it  is  sad  to  contemplate. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Dr.  Nisbet's  work  points 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  did  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Forestry  of  1887— viz.  that  of  all  things 
needed  by  forestry,  education  stands  first  of  all — a 
simple  form  of  education  in  our  National  schools  or  in 
the  form  of  the  technical  education  supplied  by  our 
County  Councils  for  persons  of  the  class  of  professional 
foresters.  We  also  need  a  more  elaborate  system  at 
such  places  of  instruction  as  Cirencester  or  Downton 
which  should  reach  the  great  body  of  land  agents 
or  occupiers  of  land,  and  above  all  classes  at  our 
public  schools  which  shall  attract  and  educate  the 
great  class  of  landowners  into  whose  hands  ulti- 
mately the  bulk  of  our  woodlands  will  pass.  These 
are  all  crying  wants  and  are  not  difficult  ones  to 
satisfy.    Our  agricultural  colleges  know  well  how  to 
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supply  such  facilities  for  study.  Eton,  Winchester, 
Marlborough,  Wellington  are  all  exceptionally  well 
favoured  by  their  situations  in  this  respect.  Such 
classes  might  be  made  voluntary,  for  in  proper  hands 
they  would  become  intensely  attractive.  Ignorance  is 
at  the  bottom  of  most  of  our  sad  deficiencies  in  matters 
forestal.  It  is  ignorance — sheer  ignorance — that  allows 
grand  old  woods  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin  under  the  very 
nose  of  their  proprietor  ;  for  lack  of  education  he  does 
not  know  what  is  going  on  before  his  eyes.  It  is 
ignorance  that  makes  him,  should  he  be  aroused  to  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  afraid  of  the  very  name  of 
scientific  forestry  because  he  does  not  know  what  it  is, 
and  cannot  realise  that  it  can  be  turned  to  serve  his 
purposes  as  well  as  that  of  others.  It  is  ignorance, 
gross  ignorance,  that  makes  Parliament  prohibit  the 
application  of  natural  regeneration  to  grand  old  woods 
of  the  State  that  are  perishing  for  lack  thereof,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  enacts  their  preservation.  But  it  is  a 
book  like  Dr.  Nisbet's  that  may  stir  up  such  ignorance 
to  a  sense  of  its  shortcomings,  and  perhaps  in  time 
bring  about  a  remedy. 


PROBITY  AND  PARTI-PR1S. 

A  BOOK  and  an  exhibition  challenge  us  to  take 
stock  of  the  adventures  among  pictures  and  ideas 
of  one  of  the  most  active  and  impressionable  minds  that 
in  the  last  decade  have  troubled  Chelsea.  It  was  in 
the  distant  past  of  six  years  ago  that  W.  Rothenstein 
broke  on  London  in  the  precocious  maturity  of  his  first 
or  Parisian  period  'if  we  except  the  baby  years  spent  at 
the  Slade  School).  He  was  offensively  young,  intelli- 
gent, witty  and  ambitious.  In  English  breasts  he 
inspired  distrust  tempered  by  a  lively  curiosity  to  see 
what  he  would  do  next,  and  his  course  was  followed  by 
something  of  the  fond  anguish  that  pursues  the  move- 
ments of  the  enfant  terrible.  It  was  a  time  when  nerves 
were  kept  on  the  stretch  by  another  Terrible  Child, 
Beardsley.  Rothenstein's  art  was  not  in  itself  so 
threatening,  but  it  was  attended  by  the  impression  of 
a  disconcerting  mind  behind  it  likely  to  dispute 
dignities  and  break  out  in  places  barred  by  comfort- 
able consent.  From  the  first  his  work  aroused  in  the 
least  friendly  an  attention  more  proportionate  to  what 
might  come  of  it  than  to  what  was  actually  accom- 
plished, for  it  had  forcible  intention  along  with  glaring 
incompleteness.  It  must  be  galling  to  the  plodding, 
well-equipped,  unintentioned  painter  to  see  intense 
half-childish  work  preferred  to  his  own,  but  there  is 
no  real  injustice.  From  the  outset  Rothenstein  had, 
among  his  gifts,  the  economising  and  directing  power, 
a  clear  end,  means  adjusted  to  it,  and  the  habit 
of  carrying  a  project  through.  Lithography,  newly 
revived,  lay  to  his  hand  ;  he  seized  on  this  and  applied 
it  to  the  portraiture  of  the  most  interesting  people  he 
could  induce  to  sit  ;  to  induce  them  was  part  of  his 
talent.  Portfolio  under  arm,  and  rare  assurance  in 
his  breast,  he  had  collected,  in  a  couple  of  years, 
scores  of  eminent  heads  in  England  and  France  ;  one 
of  the  earliest  triumphs  of  "  Max"  was  a  Progress  of 
W.  R.  tiny  but  ineluctable,  among  those  great  or 
notorious.  Not  a  few  of  these  portraits  will  take  the 
stamp  of  an  interesting  character  down  to  history. 

In  those  early  drawings  the  trick  of  likeness,  the  eye 
for  salient  points,  and  the  assertion  of  style  in  sweeping 
line  were  more  notable  than  patience  or  closeness  of 
drawing.  The  conditions  of  hit-or-miss  portraiture  in  a 
hasty  sitting  were  against  study.  A  later  series  showed 
an  immense  advance  in  this  respect.  Style  was  much 
less  imposed  ;  indeed  the  drawing  in  parts  (bodies, 
dress,  &c.)  broke  down  into  timid  fragmentary  notes  ; 
but  a  closer  research  in  the  heads  was  well  rewarded. 
I  may  specify  the  Cunninghame  Graham,  Seymour  Haden 
and  Rodin.  Rothenstein  had  the  courage  to  go  back  on 
early  successes  and  strengthen  his  foundations.  He 
passed  through  The  Vale  (of  Chelsea)  a  school  of 
ardent  study  of  the  past  and  scrupulous  attitude 
in  the  present,  and  his  original  teacher,  Mr.  Legros, 
became  his  master  in  a  real  sense.  His  picture  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  was  not  only  one  of  the  few  notable 
works  by  younger  men,  but  marked  a  new  stage  in  his 
career,  the  result  of  thought  and  labour. 


Theprcsent  exhibition  *  includes  a  number  of  drawings 
of  architecture  as  well  as  portraits.  The  former  con- 
tinue a  line  well  opened  by  an  impressive  picture  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Vezelay  shown  at  the  New  English  Art 
Club.  All  have  a  large  and  grave  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque. The  drawing  has  not  all  of  an  architect's 
interest  in  form,  but  it  renders  the  main  elements  of 
mass  shadow  and  scale  with  a  simple  use  of  line  and  a 
few  conventional  washes  of  gouache.  I  should  name  as 
the  most  remarkable,  No.  7,  a  Church  at  Le  Puy,  No.  1  1 , 
Castle  and  houses  on  an  aiguille-like  rock  on  the  Loire, 
No.  18,  a  big  disposition  of  light  and  shadow  in  a  street, 
21  a  group  of  towers,  and  No.  r,  a  cattlemarket,  the 
black  and  white  of  men  and  cattle  spotted  under  square 
massive  buildings.  Among  the  drawings  of  heads 
that  of  Charles  Conder  may  be  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
growth  of  a  certain  humility  in  waiting  on  nature.  The 
drawing  is  almost  too  subdued  into  modelling  for 
drawing,  but  the  expression  of  this  charming  head  was 
well  worth  pursuing.  The  George  Moore  is  the  most 
sympathetic  I  have  seen  out  of  many  renderings  of  ths 
open,  bewildered  look  of  those  eyes,  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  the  Brabazon  are  perfectly  caught,  and  the 
first  of  the  two  Coquelin  sketches,  the  head  thrown  out 
with  the  humorous  mouth  across  the  bag  of  the  lower 
face,  and  the  crinkled  eyes,  is  splendid. 

The  book,  a  study  of  Gova,f  will  not  be  altogether 
new  to  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review,  for  the 
nucleus  of  it  appeared  in  these  columns.  Goya  has 
been  very  little  written  upon  in  English,  and  his  mordant 
nature  has  been  too  repugnant  to  the  gentle  English 
sentiment  in  this  century  for  his  influence  to  tell  here 
as  in  France,  where  he  became  a  naturalised  force 
(Delacroix,  Daumier,  Millet,  Manet,  Rops,  have  all  a 
strain  of  him  ;  he  affected  the  vision  of  men  of  very 
different  temperaments)  ;  this  little  book  therefore  will 
be  news  to  many  readers  acquainted  neither  with  the 
works  nor  the  treatises  of  Yriarte,  Lefort  and  other 
commentators.  A  little  more  commentary  on  the 
Caprices  and  Proverbs  indeed  would  not  have  been  amiss. 
The  Unicorn  Press  or  some  other  would  do  well  to  have 
good  impressions  of  the  etchings  photographed  and  re- 
produced, for  good  impressions  are  rare  and  impressions 
of  any  sort  not  common.  In  style  the  book  displays 
a  writer  with  remarkable  disposition  for  literature  but, 
as  one  might  expect,  not  completely|the  professional 
habit.  There  are  admirable  strokes  of  description  and 
analysis  ("His  men  have  all  something  of  the  over- 
powering genius  that  Balzac  gave  to  his  characters  ;  " 
"  a  half  dandified,  half  savage  character  he  gave  to  his 
men  ")  but  the  thought  sometimes  remains  in  pellets, 
leaving  the  transitions  and  applications  doubtful. 
Looking  out  rather  for  news  of  the  writer  than  of 
Goya  as  I  read,  I  found,  for  want  of  these  connexions, 
a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  doctrine  of  W.  R.  concern- 
ing art.  On  the  first  page  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  first-rate  masters  whom  absent  or  present 
we  must  bow  to,  and  those  who  exercise  a  fascination 
for  a  time  or  in  absence,  disappointing  us  sometimes  in 
presence.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  of  these  cate- 
gories Goya  is  consigned,  though  probability  points  to 
the  second.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  qualities  that 
finally  hold  us  in  art  are  "  probity  and  intensity,"  and 
a  distinction  is  drawn,  as  I  understand,  between  Goya 
as  possessing  these  qualities,  and  the  English  school  as 
possessing  not  so  eminently. 

In  one  of  these  words  lies  an  ambiguity  because 
"  probity,"  even  if  the  root  in  character  be  the  same, 
may  mean  honesty  of  drawing  or  honesty  of  attitude. 
Probity  in  drawing  may  be  contrasted  with  chic  in 
drawing  (the  honesty  of  Van  Eyck  or  Diirer,  for  whom 
the  ready-made  in  observation  is  so  small,  with  that 
of  the  generality)  but  we  cannot  affirm  this  probity  of 
Goya  without  large  qualification.  The  foundation  of 
his  painting  is  the  easy  chic  of  Tiepolo  ;  it  is  on  this  he 
strikes  the  terrible  rigours  of  his  design.  A  passage 
on  another  page  notes  this  ("qualities  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  school  which  consist  in  giving,  instead  of  trees, 
hands,  or  folds  of  drapery,  something  remarkably  like 
them  ").  We  fall  back  then  on  probity  of  attitude,  the 
honour  and  disdain  with  which  an  artist  views  his 


*  At  the  Carfax  Gallery,  Ryder  Street. 

t  The  Artists' Library,  No.  4.  Goya.  By  W.  Rothenstein.  London 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Unicorn.    1900.    2s.  bd. 
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material  and  its  pretensions.  Mr.  Rothenstein  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  on  this  head  and  some  of  the  sayings 
are  the  most  symptomatic  in  the  book.  ("That 
uprightness  which  Englishmen  practise  in  their  lives, 
they  would  seem  rather  to  despise  in  their  art.  .  .  . 
The  view  that  an  artist,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  life, 
and  the  choice  of  his  subject,  should  feel  himself  to  be 
above  suspicion,  is  not  always  held  in  this  country, 
even  by  painters  themselves."  "That  indifference  to 
injustice,  which  allows  young  painters  to  lead  such 
calm  and  dignified  lives  in  England,  was  absent  from 
Goya's  anarchical  nature.")  At  the  same  time  if  we 
take  what  seems  to  be  implied,  a  reference  to  Reynolds 
or  Gainsborough  and  their  complaisant  and  admiring 
attitude  to  the  society  they  paint,  though  there  is 
a  difference,  it  is  hardly  one  of  probity.  Goya's 
humanity  is  possibly  of  greater  range,  certainly  it 
speaks  in  quite  other  registers  of  bitter  and  mutinous 
tone,  but  Gainsborough's  probity  alike  in  attitude  as  in 
drawing  seems  to  me  as  assured  as  Goya's.  Reynolds 
had  a  grain  of  snobbishness,  as  every  eclectic  and  worldly 
organiser  must  have,  and  the  plant  he  sowed  has  grown 
and  flourished  till  countless  beasts  and  fowls  find  shelter 
beneath  it.    But  the  admiration  of  both  was  surely  loyal. 

"  Intensity"  seems  to  point  more  directly  to  Goya's 
secret ;  the  fierce  cruel  and  mocking  element  in  him 
that  brought  him  his  particular  brand  of  honesty.  And 
a  saying  of  Goya's  own,  quoted  p.  16,  defines  some  of 
the  conditions  of  this  intensity.  "All  painting,"  he 
said,  "is  sacrifice  and  parti-pris."  Probity  in  the 
sense  of  humility  before  nature  (see  p.  11)  was  no  part 
of  this  attitude  ;  it  was  a  determination  to  force  an 
extreme  of  portentous  gesture,  ominous  light  and 
shade.  For  this  reason  painting  could  not  satisfy 
Goya  ;  he  must  be  impatient  with  colour  ;  we 
are  astonished  to  find  how  accentless  he  often 
becomes  in  its  trammels.  Only  the  sensual  charm 
of  a  woman's  body  tempted  him  in  that  direction. 
Colour  sacrificed,  he  found  his  instrument  in  biting  line, 
and  infernal  lights  shed  on  the  masque  of  diabolic  or 
stricken  humanity.  Here  we  stand  before  the  strange 
knot  in  which  the  strands  of  truth  and  fiction  are  tied 
by  each  artist ;  shreds  of  honesty  woven  in,  not  for 
honesty's  sake,  but  because  of  the  whip  in  them  that 
pleased  the  maker's  temper,  shreds  of  fiction  to  make 
them  sting  beyond  natural  sharpness.  A  critic  always 
finds  it  easiest  to  defend  his  master  on  the  grounds  of 
closeness  to  nature  and  truth.  The  difficulty  for  us  all 
is  to  admit  the  enormous  parti-pris,  and  to  explain  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  imaginative  transaction  by  which 
these  violences  done  to  truth  give  us  a  heightened  sense 
of  it.  We  can  watch,  in  the  case  of  new  artists,  the 
stages  of  conviction.  The  early  work  passes  before 
our  eyes  and  we  question  still  whether  the  word 
is  to  be  pose,  affectation.  Then  a  picture  comes 
in  which  illusion  or  disillusion  is  secured.  In  the  former 
case  a  pledge  has  passed  which  makes  us  accept  both 
past  and  future  work  as  good  coin,  with  all  its  alloy  ;  in 
the  other  case  we  have  no  better  name  for  the  man  than 
false  coiner.  It  is  the  despair  of  criticism  to  define  this 
pledge,  to  say  why  one  with  his  mixture  of  chic, 
l&cheti,  and  savage  intensity,  passes  muster,  another 
with  all  the  evidences  of  pious  faithfulness  thick  upon 
him  goes  out,  a  charlatan. 

Mr.  Rothenstein  clearly  feels  this  difficulty,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  a  formula,  throws  out  phrases  at  it ; 
"  imagination  for  nature  ""  sharpness  of  reality  .  .  . 
mysterious  quality  of  life  so  alluring  to  Goya  that  it 
made  him  willing  to  sacrifice  precisely  those  qualities 
which  are  looked  for  and  admired  in  most  painters,  for 
a  peculiar  grip  and  vivacity  of  presentment.  Hence  to 
all  he  touched  he  gave  immense  vitality."  And  of  the  fan- 
last  ic  side  of  his  work,  "  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
faculty  for  creating  form  and  movement  points  at  an 
imagination  for  reality,  which  can  be  readily  brought 
to  bear  upon  purely  fantastic  subjects  ;  "  "  His  sense  of 
form  was  creative  as  well  as  imitative  "...  it  is  this 
imagination  for  reality,  this  power  to  render  nature 
dramatically  and  impressively.  .  .  . 

"  Imagination  for  reality  "  is  perhaps  as  near  as  we 
can  trap  the  secret  in  a  phrase  ;  Mr.  Rothenstein's 
mind  1  should  say  is  working  away  from  the  violent 
charm  that  is  Goya's  pledge  of  having  touched  "reality," 
but  this  book,  as  well  as  his  latest  work,  strengthens 


one's  belief  that  he  is  secure  of  a  vulnerable  place  for 
his  own  entrance.  D.  S.  M. 


"HEROD." 

SEEMING  to  me  beautiful  as  poetry,  beautiful  and 
terribly  powerful  as  drama,  this  tragedy  does  not 
"  invite  "  my  criticism.  Like  all  great  work,  it  gives  me  a 
distaste  for  the  duty  of  taking  a  pen  and  therewith  fishing 
out  of  an  inkpot  a  record  of  such  emotions  as  I  may  have 
gained  from  it,  such  opinions  of  it  as  I  may  hold.  The 
only  things  worth  writing  about  are  the  only  things  one 
does  not  care  to  write  about — not,  anyhow,  on  the  heb- 
domadal spree.  "The  adventures  of  the  soul  among 
masterpieces  "  ?  Oh  yes,  doubtless  ;  yet  the  soul  is  shy  of 
the  reporter,  however  eager  be  the  public.  The  soul 
comes  back  to  its  home  stealthily,  loth  to  be  "inter- 
viewed," even  though  "  proofs  will  be  submitted  "  to  it. 
True  aesthetic  pleasure  is  inarticulate.  What  wish 
have  I  to  explain  to  myself,  to  anyone,  why,  or  how,  or 
to  what  degree,  "Herod"  is  beautiful;  to  decide 
whether  the  author  be  a  classic  or  a  romantic  ;  to  doubt 
whether  this  or  that  scene  be  "  dramatically  effective," 
this  or  that  motive  "made  clear,"  this  or  that  line 
"musical"?  Why  should  I  put  myself  out  to  the 
solemn  fuss  of  criticism  ?  Presumably,  because  it  is 
my  business  to  do  so. 

Lest  I  seem  to  gush  over  "  Herod,"  let  me  confess 
that  I  did  not,  by  any  means,  go  determined  to  praise 
it.  Many  critics  had  already  staked  their  reputations 
on  Mr.  Phillips'  genius  ;  but  I  was  not  one  of  them  ; 
I  was  not  standing  or  falling  by  Mr.  Phillips.  Indeed, 
I  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  his  work.  I  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  read  "  Paolo  and  Francesca " 
after,  not  before,  its  boom.  It  is  a  fact  that,  when  a 
figure  is  set  upon  a  pedestal,  the  higher  be  the  pedestal 
the  smaller  does  the  figure  appear  to  our  eyes.  One 
instance  of  this  law  in  optics  is  Lord  Nelson  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  Another  was  Mr.  Phillips  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  "  Paolo  and  Francesca."  If  the  sailor-hero 
were  on  our  own  level,  we  could  better  appreciate  his 
magnitude.  If  the  star-touching  sublimity  of  Mr. 
Phillips  had  not  been  proclaimed  to  me  so  vociferously, 
"  Paolo  and  Francesca"  (such  is  human  weakness)  would 
have  impressed  me  more.  Nelson,  after  all,  has  only 
one  column.  Mr.  Phillips  had  columns  and  columns,  in 
all  the  newspapers,  and  there  were  all  the  critics,  of  all 
ages  and  denominations,  turning  ecstatic  somersaults 
around  the  plinths.  Apart  from  the  natural  reaction 
caused  by  such  antics,  one  is  quite  well  justified  in 
doubting  genius  that  is,  at  its  outset,  so  widely  wel* 
corned.  Genius  implies  strangeness,  a  gift  of  new  things 
— in  fact,  originality.  Accordingly,  it  must  always  be 
distrusted  at  first.  The  history  of  all  the  arts  proves  this 
rule.  Nor  could  I  find  in  "  Paolo  and  Francesca"  the 
additional  proof  of  an  exception.  It  seemed  to  me 
very  delicate,  very  smooth,  wholly  derivative.  It 
might  have  been  the  work  of  a  beautiful,  etherialised 
sixth-form  boy  with  an  instinct  for  the  stage.  It  was 
exquisitely  tactful,  could  give  no  offence  to  anyone. 
Such  tact  is  not  a  good  sign  in  a  young  man  :  what 
young  genius  ever  has  been  tactful  ?  Original  power, 
in  its  first  outburst,  may  have  any  quality,  except  tact. 
Here,  in  "  Paolo  and  Francesca"  was  a  happy  blend  of 
drama  and  poetry.  To  that  extent,  the  play  was  new 
for  us.  But  had  either  the  poetry  or  the  drama  any 
strong  new  note  in  it?  I  found  none,  neither  strength 
nor  newness.  Possibly,  that  was  my  fault.  My  love  and 
knowledge  of  literature  is  less  for  poetry  than  for  prose. 
Nor  have  I  the  particular  kind  of  imagination  which 
enables  one  to  judge  surely  of  drama  from  printed  pages. 
Had  I  seen  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  acted,  it  might  have 
overwhelmed  me.  But  Alexandra aliter  visum.  Having 
now  seen  the  second  play  acted,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
be  overwhelmed  anon  by  the  first.  I  merely  say  that 
my  reading  of  the  first  left  me  cold — kindly  but  frosty, 
and  with  no  passionate  anticipation  of  the  second. 
Indeed,  I  expected  that  the  second  would  be  inferior. 
I  could  not  imagine  Mr.  Phillips  going  beyond  a  wistful 
austerity,  whether  in  poetry  or  in  drama.  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca "  was  a  theme  well  enough  suited  to  such 
treatment ;  but  how  would  a  fiery-coloured  theme  fare 
under  it  ?  What  would  become  of  Herod,  magivficent 
monster  ?    I  waited,  and  wondered. 
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Well !  I  am  not  sure  that  in  "  Paolo  and  Francesca" 
the  concord  between  the  poetry  and  drama  was  not 
more  perfect  than  it  is  in  "Herod."  But  that  is 
because  Mr.  Phillips,  as  a  dramatist,  has  risen  so  grandly 
to  his  new  theme.  His  drama  is  so  fiery-coloured,  so 
intense,  the  characters  so  largely  projected,  the  action 
so  relentlessly  progresses  from  scene  to  scene,  always 
accumulating  strength,  till,  at  last,  the  final  drops  of 
pity  and  awe  are  wrung  from  us,  that  only  the  greatest 
of  dramatic  poets  could  accompany  it  with  verse  quite 
worthy  of  it.  Tremendous  sonority  and  depth  and 
swiftness,  tremendous  images,  are  needed  for  its  perfect 
expression.  Merely  having  twice  seen  the  play,  not 
possessing  a  copy  of  it,  I  cannot  well  substantiate  my 
suggestion  that  Mr.  Phillips  is,  throughout  the  play,  lyric 
rather  than  tragically  dramatic  in  his  expression.  Such, 
nevertheless,  is  my  suggestion,  and  perhaps,  when  the 
play  is  published,  I  shall  be  able  to  follow  it  up.  (I 
leave,  meanwhile,  due  margin  for  the  fact  that  modern 
dramatic  training  does  not  include  the  delivery  of 
blank  verse,  and  that  full  justice  is  not  done  to  Mr. 
Phillips'  lines  by  more  than  a  few  of  the  mimes  at  Her 
Majesty's.)  Of  course,  the  connexion  between  matter 
and  manner  is  a  very  subtle  one.  The  two  things  are 
hard  to  disentangle.  Expression  of  tragically  dramatic 
emotions  is  sure  to  be,  in  a  degree,  tragically  dramatic. 
But  still,  if  we  venture  to  compare  the  expression  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  with  the  expression  in  Mr. 
Phillips'  "  Herod,"  we  shall  find  that,  whereas  the 
latter  is  seldom  tragically  dramatic  except  in  virtue  of 
its  matter,  the  former  is  so,  invariably,  in  itself.  In 
Shakespeare  there  is  never  any  loss  by  friction.  The 
words  and  rhythms  are  as  great  as  the  thoughts,  and 
the  full  measure  of  the  thoughts  comes  upon  us  with 
immediate  percussion.  Listening  to  Mr.  Phillips'  lines 
is  like  watching  a  fiery  waving  torch  through  a  thin 
clear  sheet  of  ice  that  never  quite  melts,  or  that  melts 
only  at  moments  and  then  freezes  again.  The  ice  is 
very  thin,  very  clear,  has  a  beauty  of  its  own, 
and  lends,  even,  a  peculiar  beauty  to  our  vision  of 
the  torch.  Still,  one  wishes  it  away.  As  for  the 
merely  technical  aspect  of  Mr.  Phillips'  verse,  the 
prosody,  that  I  leave  to  the  experts,  of  whom  I  am  not 
one.  Enough  for  me  that  the  verse  sounded  always 
musical.  Often  it  was  murdered  by  the  mimes  (first 
murderess :  Miss  Maud  Jeffries)  ;  but  then,  it  was 
beautiful  in  death.  When  it  was  well  delivered,  one 
was  never  (as  in  all  other  modern  poetic  plays)  con- 
scious that  it  was  an  artificial  mode.  It  came 
to  us  (having  come  likewise  to  Mr.  Phillips)  as  a 
natural  language,  not  as  a  feat  in  translation. 
There  were  but  two  moments  when  I  was  jarred. 
Any  reminder  of  the  common  language  of  life  makes 
one  uncomfortable  in  listening  to  poetry.  Such  a  line 
as  "The  multitude  of  labourers  thrown  from  work  "  is 
bad  because  "  thrown  out  of  work  "  is  familiar  slang  to 
us.  "The  multitude  of  men  thrown  out  of  work" 
would  be  bad  enough,  as  recalling  the  daily  newspaper. 
"Thrown  from  work  "  is  worse,  for  it  not  only  recalls 
the  daily  newspaper,  but  also  shows  us  Mr.  Phillips 
forcing  the  daily  newspaper  to  be  metrical.  I  suggest 
"  The  multitude  of  unused  labourers"  as  one  of  many 
loopholes.    My  other  objection  is  to 

"By  day  a  cloud, 
By  night  a  pillared  fire." 

Here,  of  course,  the  phrase  recalled  is  not  slang.  If 
"  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  " 
happened  to  scan,  Mr.  Phillips  might  use  it  without 
doing  any  damage.  But  his  metrical  version  of  it 
is  objectionable  because  the  phrase  is  so  familiar  to  us 
that  any  change  in  it  gives  us,  inartistically,  a  jump, 
and  sets  us  thinking  of  the  tricks  played  with  the 
Psalms,  long  ago,  by  the  present  Duke  of  Argyll.  The 
worst  of  the  matter  is  that  the  words  occur  in  the  final 
speech  of  the  play.  At  this  of  all  solemn  moments,  we 
should  have  thoughts  for  none  but  Herod,  not  even  for 
the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

So  much  for  "Herod"  as  poetry.  I  must  defer  the 
consideration  of  "Herod"  as  dramaturgy  until  next 
week.  Max. 


THE   ART  OF   ASSURING  WELL. 

'"J" HE  art  of  assuring  to  the  best  advantage  is  not 
J-  easily  acquired,  but  there  is  so  much  difference 
between  the  wise  and  the  foolish  selection  of  a  life 
assurance  policy  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  acquire 
the  art,  or  to  invoke  the  aid  of  someone  who  is  proficient 
in  it.  This  consideration  applies  with  considerable 
force  even  to  the  simplest  form  of  life  assurance,  which 
is  the  selection  of  a  single  policy.  A  life  policy  that 
secures  the  payment  of  a  given  sum  at  death,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  fixed  number  of  years,  involves  only  the  com- 
parison of  premium  rates,  if  the  policy  does  not  partici- 
pate in  profits,  and  evidence  that  the  company  offering 
the  best  terms  is  financially  sound.  If  the  policy  partici- 
pates in  profits  the  matter  becomes  more  complicated, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
prospects  for  future  bonuses,  and  as  these  prospects 
vary  very  widely  in  different  companies  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  uninitiated  to  make  the  best  selection. 

When  insurance  protection  is  the  only  requirement 
the  ordinary  forms  of  policy  are  suitable  enough,  but  a 
very  important  part  of  the  art  of  assuring  well  is  the 
combination  of  different  policies,  frequently  in  different 
offices.  This  art  of  combination  is  cleverly  employed  in 
a  little  book  entitled  "  Points  about  Policies  "  which  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  a  provincial  firm  of  insurance 
brokers.  The  pamphlet  gives  the  names  of  no  com- 
panies, but  quotes  the  figures  of  some  twenty  offices. 
The  policies  which  are  illustrated  exhibit  a  number  of 
very  clever  combinations,  which  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual would  find  it  altogether  impossible  to  work  out 
for  himself ;  and  the  result  is  to  show  methods  of  meet- 
ing almost  every  imaginable  requirement  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way.  We  have  unravelled  many  of  the  puzzles 
presented  by  the  combination  and,  though  all  of  them 
are  ingenious  and  good,  some  of  them  are  not  quite  the 
best  possible. 

We  are  not,  however,  so  much  concerned  with  the 
particular  illustrations  supplied  in  this  pamphlet  as  with 
the  question  of  the  combination  of  policies,  which  the 
book  sug-gests  more  definitely  than  any  other  publica- 
tion we  have  met  with.  One  combination  to  which 
greater  attention  might  well  be  paid  is  that  of  life 
assurance  and  annuities.  The  principle  is  to  purchase 
an  annuity,  out  of  which  the  premiums  are  paid  on 
a  policy  that  replaces  at  the  death  of  the  investor 
the  capital  invested.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  an  immediate  income  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent, 
to  4  per  cent,  on  the  sum  invested  and  to  have  the 
absolute  security  afforded  by  first-class  life  offices  for 
both  capital  and  interest.  This  combination  is  available 
in  many  different  ways.  By  taking  a  policy  subject  to 
premiums  for  the  whole  of  life  the  income  remains 
uniform  throughout ;  by  taking  a  policy  guaranteeing 
the  sum  assurance  at  death,  but  subject  to  only  twenty 
annual  premiums,  the  income  is  comparatively  small 
for  twenty  years,  and  very  large  for  the  rest  of  life  ; 
and  by  taking  two  or  three  different  policies  it  is  possi- 
ble to  arrange  for  a  gradually  increasing  income.  Again 
by  taking  endowment  assurance  in  connexion  with  an 
annuity  the  sum  invested  may  be  returned  on  the  attain- 
ment of  a  given  age,  and  thereafter  the  investor  has  an 
annuity  for  life  in  addition  to  the  income  to  be  derived 
from  the  original  capital  which  is  repaid  to  him.  Another 
combination  which  frequently  yields  excellent  results  is 
to  invest  a  given  amount,  say  ^1,000,  partly  in  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity,  and  partly  in  the  payment  for  a 
policy  of  ^1,000  by  a  single  premium. 

These  are  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  combination, 
by  means  of  which  life  assurance  may  be  made  a  safe 
and  lucrative  investment,  exactly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  investor.  There  are,  however, 
more  complicated  combinations,  by  which  in  certain 
cases  even  more  favourable  results  may  be  obtained  ; 
but  in  order  to  use  these  possibilities  of  life  assurance 
to  the  best  advantage  it  is  necessary  to  possess  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  both  the  usual  and  the  unusual 
forms  of  policies  issued  by  the  various  life  offices. 
Anyone  possessed  of  this  knowledge  can  turn  it  to  good 
account  and  find  in  life  assurance  a  means  of  investment, 
which,  when  the  security  afforded  is  taken  into  account, 
is  practically  unsurpassed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOCIALISM  AND  REPUBLICANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Well  Hall,  Eltham,  Kent,  6  November,  1900. 
Sir, — Surely  this  controversy  can  be  determined  in 
fewer  words  than  those  which  either  Mr.  Bax  or  Mr. 
Shaw  have  thought  well  to  employ.  Socialism  as  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Bax  is  a  different  thing  from  that  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Shaw.  The  former  is  a  more  or  less 
cut-and-dried  political  and  economic  system  ;  the  latter 
is  an  attitude  of  mind.  The  Socialism  of  Mr.  Bax  and 
the  Old  Guard  is  obviously  incompatible  with  monarchy. 
In  point  of  fact  it  is  incompatible  also  with  real  life. 
To  the  Socialism  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  myself,  of  a  growing 
number  of  Englishmen  who  take  the  trouble  to  think 
about  these  interesting  matters,  a  monarchy  will  be  no 
obstacle  for  the  next  three  centuries.  Therefore  on 
certain  fitting  occasions,  and  in  festive  moods,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  sing  "  God  Save  the  Queen."  We 
may  not  look  for  the  Old  Guard  to  surrender,  but  we 
know  that  it  will  die. — Yours  faithfully, 

Hubert  Bland. 


"MISTAKEN  MAGNANIMITY." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Naval  and  Military  Club,  30  October,  1900. 
Sir, — The  Saturday  Review  is  consistent  in  not 
holding  out  sympathy  to  small  nations,  for  I  remember 
your  approval  of  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  Duchies  by 
Germany,  and  of  the  action  of  General  von  Wrangel  in 
bombarding  open  towns.  The  misery  and  suffering  in 
the  Transvaal,  as  you  say,  must  be  "appalling." 
What  stronger  measures  can  be  used  ?  The  women  are 
turned  out  of  their  homes,  all  they  have  is  stolen  or 
burnt ;  the  young  and  delicate,  the  cripples,  the  dying, 
are  turned  out  on  to  the  veldt.  Surely  this  is  enough 
without  "  sterner  measures."  Fancy  the  agonies  these 
poor  widows  and  orphans  endure,  foodless  and  home- 
less, in  a  temperature  of  twelve  to  eighteen  degrees  of 
frost.  Their  only  crime  is  fighting — vainly,  I  admit — 
for  their  homes  and  country  as  Hungary,  Italy  and 
Greece  did.  We  are  told  that  the  country  is  so  rich 
that  it  will  amply  repay  us  for  our  trouble.  Even 
burglars  do  not  wilfully  kill  the  householders  if  they  are 
not  molested.  The  Boers  might  be  left  their  land,  and 
we  could  keep  the  mines.  They  have  fought  well :  the 
other  day  at  Vryheid  losing  60  killed  out  of  a  force  of 
165.  We  can  point  to  nothing  like  that  in  the  way  of 
resistance  ;  and  we  must  remember  the  kindness  of 
these  women  to  many  of  our  wounded  in,  possibly,  the 
same  houses  we  have  now  looted  and  burnt. 

J.  S.  Trotter. 


"SOBRIETY  IN  REJOICING." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Weybridge,  31  October,  1900. 
Dear  Sir, — I  trust  that  the  Saturday  Review  is 
satisfied  with  London's  reply  to  its  article  headed 
"  Sobriety  in  Rejoicing."  I  do  not  write  to  you, 
however,  to  point  out  things  which  are  obvious,  but  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disgraceful  scenes 
witnessed  in  London  on  Monday  afternoon  and  evening 
afford  an  ample  explanation  of  many  things  that  have 
occurred  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere  during  the  past 
year.  Thus,  the  same  blundering  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  those  who  control  soldiers  (or  policemen) 
has  led  to  disaster  in  Fleet  Street  as  it  led  to  disaster 
at  Spion  Kop  and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  same  degraded  spirit,  so  foreign  to  what  was 
fondly  supposed  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  English 
people,  which  led  to  the  horseplay  and  public  indecency 
witnessed  on  Monday  evening,  is  the  same  spirit  which 
inspired  the  war  with  the  Boers,  the  same  which 
animates  writers  in  our  leading  newspapers  when  they 
disgrace  themselves  by  jeering  at  President  Kruger  in 
his  adversity,  the  same  which  has  caused  them  to 
elevate  such  a  man  as  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  their  destinies. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  I  am  not  wasting  time 
in  giving  expression  to  these  highly  unpopular  obseiva- 
tions.— Yours  faithfully,  Leone  G.  Ciiiozza. 


COMMANDANT  BOTHA  AND  THE  RETIRE- 
MENT FROM  SPION  KOP. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Volksrust,  Transvaal,  4  October,  1900. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  your  issue  of 
1  September  you  treat  with  proper  contempt  the 
absurd  account  of  the  retirement  from  Spion  Kop  told 
in  the  "  Daily  Mail"  by  a  Mr.  Douglas  Story. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Boers  did  not  harass  our 
retirement  because,  until  broad  daylight,  they  were 
momentarily  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  us.  They 
were  in  so  nervous  a  state  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  our  retirement  that  they  opened  a  terrific  fire 
at  an  imaginary  advance.  Most  of  this  fire  passed 
over  our  heads,  but  a  few  bullets  fell  into  my  battalion 
(which  was  awaiting  the  time  at  which  it  was  ordered 
to  move  off)  and  wounded  two  men.  Not  a  man  moved 
nor  was  a  round  fired  in  reply,  and  I  have  seldom  felt 
more  proud  than  I  did  then  of  the  steadiness  and  nerve 
of  the  English  soldier. 

When  daylight  showed  that  we  had  left  our  position 
and  were  crossing  the  river,  the  Boers  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inflicting  considerable  loss  on  us  ;  not,  as 
Mr.  Story  says,  because  Commandant  Botha  was  for- 
bidden to  use  his  guns  ;  but  because  they  were  afraid 
to  move  forward  to  a  position  from  which  they  could 
command  the  pontoon  bridges  until  they  were  quite 
sure  that  no  trap  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  a 
partial  retirement. 

As  soon  as  Commandant  Botha  discovered  that 
our  whole  force  was  re-crossing  the  Tugela,  he  very 
properly  did  move  his  guns  forward  ;  but  they  only 
came  into  position  in  time  to  fire  one  shell  at  the 
pontoons  as  they  were  being  taken  to  pieces. 

My  battalion  crossed  in  broad  daylight  and  was  one 
of  those  which  covered  the  operation  of  removing  the 
pontoons.  I  saw  the  shell  strike  the  water  close  to 
the  second  bridge,  as  did  hundreds  of  others. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Douglas  Story  may  be  interested  by 
these  facts.    I  am  not  interested  by  his  fictions. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Major. 


THE  CARE  OF  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Hampshire  Club,  Winchester,  30  October,  1900. 

Sir, — I  have  no  idea  who  your  correspondent 
"  Winton  "  may  be,  but  I  trust  you  will  grant  me  space 
for  a  brief  reply. 

I  am  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  Winchester.  Except 
when  at  sea  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life — going  on  for 
sixty  years — I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
cathedral  services  since  I  was  a  boy  in  the  school,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  hardly  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  whole  of  "  Winton's  "  letter. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  the  building  itself  "wears 
a  desperate  air  of  habitual  neglect." 

Now  I  say  that  on  the  outside,  repairs  are  almost 
constantly  going  on,  whilst  inside,  the  choir  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  kept,  and  the  nave  is  as  clean  as  a  place 
which  has  to  receive  weekly  so  many  hundreds  of  pairs 
of  dirty  boots  can  well  be. 

If  "  Winton  "  had  attacked  the  state  of  the  Close,  or 
rather  the  cathedral  churchyard,  twenty  years  ago  he 
would  have  been  right  enough,  but  now  there  are  several 
men  always  at  work  there.  I  admit  that  a  small  spot  in 
the  north-east  corner  is  not  what  it  should  be.  I  go 
through  the  Close  myself  four  or  five  times  a  week,  and 
during  the  whole  of  last  summer  I  hardly  ever  did  so 
without  seeing  three  men  mowing  the  grass.  Every 
one  knows  that  late  in  October,  with  gales  of  wind  and 
heavy  rains,  it  would  take  an  army  of  gardeners  to 
sweep  up  the  leaves  as  they  fall. 

Now  about  "  strolling  "  anywhere  inside  the  cathedral. 
It  was  found  necessary,  I  am  told,  some  years  ago  to 
keep  the  iron  gates  in  the  north  and  south  transepts 
locked,  except  before  and  during  services,  because 
visitors  when  "strolling"  by  themselves  were  in  the 
habit  of  carving  their  illustrious  names  on  the  pillars 
and  other  places,  to  say  nothing  of  chipping  off  pieces 
of  stone  to  take  away  with  them.  That  is  the  reason 
why  visitors  are  liked  best  in  "  parties,"  and  under 
guidance,  though  anyone  who  is  known  may  go  where 
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he  likes,  and  many  a  time  has  one  or  other  of  the 
vergers  lent  me  his  keys  when  I  have  been  going  round 
with  any  friends. 

For  the  services,  I,  as  a  layman,  do  not  pretend  to  be 
a  judge  ;  but  if  they  do  not  appear  "  seemly  "  to  Winton, 
he  must  be  hard  to  please.  I  should  describe  them  as  all 
that  a  grand  cathedral  service  should  be. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  both  our  present  and 
former  Deans  are  gentlemen  who  are  very  well  able  to 
look  after  themselves,  should  they  care  to  defend  them- 
selves from  an  anonymous  attack. 

What  their  political  opinions  have  to  do  with  the  care 
of  the  cathedral  or  the  Close  I  cannot  imagine.  May  I 
add  that  I  am  myself  neither  a  "  Radical  agitator"  nor 
a  "  Roseberyite  publicist"  whatever  that  may  be? — I 
am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.        A.  de  C.  Crawford, 

Commander  Royal  Navy  (retired). 


AN  OUTRAGE  AT  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Icklingham,  near  Mildenhall,  Suffolk, 
27  October,  1900. 

Sir, — Surely  no  one  possessing  anything  that  can 
be  called  a  soul  can  have  heard  of  the  proposed 
outrage  at  Stratford-on-Avon  without  a  glow  of  shame 
and  indignation.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  break  into 
that  loved  chancel  of  the  well-known  church,  which  for 
near  three  hundred  years  has  been  made  sacred,  surely 
beyond  any  other  human  thing,  by  Shakespeare's  mortal 
remains,  and  to  confront  his  bust  with — another  one. 

Is  not  to  say  this  to  say  enough  ?  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whose  bust  is  to  be  thus  misplaced.  That  any  should 
be  is  the  point.  If  the  nation  should  rise  up  against 
"  this  vandal  act  "  and  prevent  its  perpetration  (which 
it  will  do  if  it  be  not  lost  indeed)  it  will  have  vindicated 
first  itself  and  next  the  woman  of  genius  whom  it  is 
proposed  thus  falsely  to  honour.  Surely  to  place  the 
bust  of  anyone — no  matter  who — opposite  to  that  of 
Shakespeare  and  in  the  same  chancel  with  him  is  to 
expose  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  to  an  eternal 
gibe.  It  is  such  a  thing  as  one  might  imagine  great 
men,  had  they  the  smallest  suspicion  of  an  intention 
to  make  them  the  victims  of  it,  guarding  themselves 
against  by  an  express  clause  in  their  will.  To  be 
handed  down  to  time  staring  at  Shakespeare  in  marble 
as  though  impudently  and  fatuously  courting  a  com- 
parison— the  shame,  the  unsurpassable  shame  of  it  ! 
In  the  name  of  chivalry  may  I,  through  your  organ, 
appeal  to  all  Englishmen  to  protect  the  memory  of  an 
esteemed,  gifted  and  unoffending  woman  from  this 
unmerited  obloquy. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Edmund  Selous. 

[We  note  with  satisfaction  that,  since  the  date  of 
Mr.  Selous'  letter,  this  unfortunate  proposal  has  been 
withdrawn. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


CRUELTY  IN  THE  TUNIS  CATTLE  TRADE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
32  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.,  26th  October,  1900. 

Sir, — English  people  have  the  reputation  of  being 
pre-eminent  in  their  consideration  for  and  humanity  to 
animals,  and  I  beg  therefore  to  submit  to  the  readers 
of  the  Saturday  Review  the  following  statement  of 
facts,  with  a  view  to  soliciting  their  co-operation. 

The  widow  of  a  canon  of  the  Church  of  England  has 
sent  me  a  letter  from  her  son,  an  army  officer  at  Malta, 
which  reveals  a  shocking  state  of  affairs  at  Tunis. 
Tunis  appears  to  be  doing  an  extensive  cattle  trade 
with  Malta,  and  in  shipping  the  animals,  terrible 
scenes  of  cruelty  are  enacted.  The  particulars  which 
follow  were  witnessed  by  the  officer  to  whom  I  have 
alluded. 

The  Arab  drovers  have  a  most  inhuman  method  of 
inducing  the  oxen  to  mount  a  steep  gangway.  Crash- 
ing blows  on  the  nose,  horns,  or  face  of  any  animal, 
whose  head  is  turned  away  from  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  desired  to  move,  were  dealt  with  sticks,  more 
accurately  described  as  clubs,  and  so  great  was  the 
force  of  the  blows,  that  the  officer  states  it  was  a  cause 
for  wonder  that  no  animal  was  felled.  Those  animals 
behind,  whose  turn  to  mount  the  gangway  had  not 


arrived,  in  no  way  escaped,  as  the  mere  turning  of  the 
head  towards  the  rear  was  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
receipt  of  a  smashing  blow  on  the  face. 

The  sight  of  the  unfortunate  oxen  wincing  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  evidently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was 
required  of  them,  and  seeking  hopelessly  for  some 
avenue  of  escape,  was  one  of  the  most  sickening 
spectacles,  my  correspondent  states,  he  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. Two  oxen  broke  back,  and  one  fell.  To  raise 
it,  blows,  kicks,  doubling  up  and  squeezing  the  joints 
of  its  tail,  jobbing  it  with  the  stick,  were  tried,  while 
one  Arab  took  its  tail  in  his  mouth  and  bit  it. 

The  practice  of  shipping  is  altogether  so  vile  that  I 
have  been  begged  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
matter,  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to 
bring  about  a  different  state  of  affairs.  If  any  of  your 
readers  are  desirous  of  helping  me  in  this  task,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  as  something  ought  most 
certainly  to  be  done. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  insertion  of  this 
letter,  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sidney  G.  Trist. 

[We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  "some- 
thing "  must  be  done,  but  we  could  wish  that  he  had 
made  a  positive  suggestion. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE   COTTAGE   HOSPITAL  AT  OBER 
AMMERGAU. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Heworth  Moor  House,  York,  25  October,  1900. 

Sir, — After  reading  your  article  on  the  Passion 
Play  of  1900  I  feel  sure  that  many  of  your  readers 
will  respond  sympathetically  to  the  suggestion  I  am 
about  to  make.  For  several  weeks  I  lived  amongst 
the  people  who,  unaided  by  any  outside  training,  have 
given  the  world  this  marvellous,  unique  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  story. 

I  ascertained  that  an  endowment  to  their  Cottage 
Hospital  would  be  a  welcome  gift.  So  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  fund  should  be  raised  to  endow  one 
or  more  beds  in  remembrance  of  the  Passion  Play  of 
1900.  The  Cottage  Hospital  was  built  by  the  people 
of  Ober  Ammergau  with  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
performance  in  1890.  At  present  there  is  no  endow- 
ment, and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  community 
to  be  able  to  send  necessitous  cases  free.  It  would  be 
a  worthy  thank-offering  from  the  English  people,  who 
ten  years  ago  subscribed  to  erect  the  beautiful  organ 
which  is  the  crowning  treasure  of  the  parish  church  at 
Ober  Ammergau.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Lingcroft,  York,  and  Miss  Milner,  Heworth 
Moor  House,  York,  who  will  act  as  hon.  secretary  and 
treasurer.  I  am,  yours  obediently, 

Edith  Milner. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  endorsing  Miss  Milner's 
suggestion  and  appeal.  — Ed.  S.  R.] 


AUGUSTE  RODIN— A  SUGGESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
108  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  3  November,  1900. 

Sir, — I  read  with  intense  pleasure  the  appreciative 
note  on  Auguste  Rodin  by  "  D.  S.  M."  in  your  Review 
of  29  September.  The  article  appears  to  me  to  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  bringing  forward  an  idea 
which  I  have  long  wished  to  see  realised — I  mean  the 
possession  in  one  of  our  art  collections  of  some  of 
Rodin's  work.  "  D.  S.  M."  has  justly  placed  him  fore- 
most among  modern  sculptors,  and  I  as  a  sculptor  may 
add  that  his  power  as  a  master  of  the  technique  of  his 
art  is  truly  valued  by  the  younger  men. 

"  D.  S.  M."  regrets  that  no  library  in  this  country 
possesses  the  volume  of  his  sketches  lately  collected 
and  published  by  his  friends.  May  I  propose  through 
the  medium  of  your  Review  that  the  admirers  of  Rodin 
in  this  country  raise  a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of 
one  of  his  bronzes,  to  be  presented  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum?  It  is  surely  to  be  regretted  that  a 
plaster  cast  of  Barye's  "  Lion  "  should  alone  represent 
modern  French  sculpture  in  our  public  galleries.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  help  in  any  way  that  would  further 
this  end  Yours  truly,  John  Tweed 
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REVIEWS. 

LORD  ROSEBERY  ON  NAPOLEON. 
"Napoleon:  the  Last  Phase."    By  Lord  Rosebery. 

London  :  A.  L.  Humphreys.  1900.  7s.  6d. 
"\  ~X  TE  contemplate  this  volume  with  the  liveliest  feelings 
*  »  of  regret;  for  it  reminds  us  of  the  loss  which 
literature,  and  indeed  Lord  Rosebery  himself,  sustained 
when  politics  claimed  him  as  their  not  unwilling  prey.  He 
has  both  the  mind  and  the  style  of  an  historian  ;  and 
if  he  had  seriously  applied  himself  to  historical  research, 
he  would  deserve  to  be  tried  by  the  severest  standards 
of  the  critic.  But  since  history  has  never  been  more 
to  him  than  the  recreation  of  his  leisure  hours,  he  has 
,  a  right  to  demand  the  same  measure  of  indulgence 
which  we  extend  to  the  novels  of  Disraeli,  the  theology 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  wanderings  in 
search  of  a  belief.  Lord  Rosebery  need  not  fear  to  be 
compared  with  these  illustrious  amateurs.  They  are 
more  ambitious,  but  he  excels  them  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  execution  ;  and  he  is  gradually  establishing 
a  claim  to  rank  among  the  masters  of  modern  English 
prose.  His  style  is  lacking  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
directness,  spontaneity,  and  freedom  ;  he  is  too 
measured,  too  judicial,  too  much  of  a  purist,  too 
ingenious  in  his  phrases.  But  at  his  worst  he  is 
always  dignified  and  lucid  ;  at  his  best,  as  for  example 
in  the  concluding  pages  of  his  latest  essay,  he  borders 
very  closely  upon  eloquence.  It  is  well  for  his  reputa- 
tion that  he  has  seen  fit  to  publish  this  monograph 
upon  Napoleon's  life  at  S.  Helena.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  feared  that  the  Life  of  Pitt  would  be  the  last, 
as  it  had  been  the  first,  of  Lord  Rosebery's  excursions 
in  the  field  of  history.  Brilliant  though  it  was,  that 
little  book  did  not  show  its  author  at  his  best.  It  was 
pervaded  by  a  vein  of  special  pleading  which  could 
hardly  impose  upon  the  most  devout  of  Pitt's  admirers. 
The  labour  of  the  file  was  so  apparent  that  the  reader 
groaned  in  spirit,  and  closed  the  book  with  a  feeling 
of  exhaustion  hardly  less  overpowering  than  if  he 
had  actually  assisted  in  every  painful  emendation. 
Epigram  following  upon  epigram  with  fatal  regu- 
larity perpetually  distracted  our  attention  from  the 
subject  of  the  book.  The  subject  in  itself,  as  defined 
by  the  modesty  of  the  writer,  or  the  exigencies  of  a 
popular  series,  was  deficient  in  the  highest  kind  of 
interest.  The  name  of  Pitt  will  live  as  long  as  that 
of  England  or  Napoleon  ;  but  it  will  live  as  a  synonym 
for  mediocrity  displayed  on  a  colossal  scale.  Pitt  can 
neither  repel  nor  attract  us  ;  he  was  heroic  in  nothing 
but  his  tenacity  to  one  great  purpose  ;  in  his  nature 
there  were  no  hidden  wells,  no  unplumbed  depths. 
When  viewed  apart  from  the  European  drama  in  which 
he  played  a  secondary,  but  not  ignoble  -  part,  he  is  as 
tame  and  colourless  a  figure  as  Christian  would  have 
seemed  to  us  if  his  creator  had  ignored  the  conflict 
with  Apollyon  and  the  passage  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow,  or  dismissed  these  stirring  episodes  with 
trenchant  generalities.  In  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
hero  the  background  is  more  important  than  the  central 
figure.  But  to  Lord  Rosebery's  sketch  of  Pitt  there 
was  no  background.  Like  a  pusillanimous  magician, 
who  dares  not  conjure  up  the  mighty  spirits  of  the  past, 
Lord  Rosebery  refused  to  let  the  Revolution  and  its 
greatest  hero  transmit  their  message  through  the 
medium  of  his  pages.  The  judgments  upon  which  he 
ventured  came  to  this :  that  the  Revolution  was  a 
whirlwind  more  inexplicable  than  the  common  run  of 
such  phenomena,  Napoleon  a  genius  incalculable  and 
unique  ;  the  vigour  of  his  epithets  only  served  to 
accentuate  the  poverty  of  the  thought  which  they  con- 
cealed. Still  it  was  obvious  that  this  timidity  was  in 
no  way  due  to  lack  of  interest  or  enthusiasm.  We 
have  before  us  the  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Napoleonic 
era  has  filled  a  large  place  in  Lord  Rosebery's  thoughts. 
At  length  he  has  come  to  close  quarters  with  some  of 
the  problems  which  he  formerly  evaded,  and  while 
assuming  the  humble  position  of  a  guide  to  one  small 
province  of  Napoleonic  literature,  he  has  really  aimed 
at  forming  an  estimate  of  Napoleon's  personality  in 
the  light  of  that  evidence  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
most  reliable.  He  has  sifted  the  authorities  which 
deal  with  the  living  death  at  Longvvood.  He  has 
sketched  the  companions  and  the  daily  life  of  the  exile 


with  a  fine  sympathy  of  touch.  He  has  probed  the 
intrigues  which  were  woven  round  the  prison,  and  has 
done  something  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  prisoner's 
complicity.  We  might  complain  that  he  has  wasted 
his  time  and  ours  in  detailing  every  petty  meanness  of 
the  Allies  and  the  English  Government.  But  perhaps 
it  was  worth  while  that  this  dreary  piece  of  work  should 
be  accomplished  once  for  all  ;  we  now  know  that  there 
is  nothing  worth  knowing.  The  last  four  chapters  of 
the  book  make  ample  amends  for  any  tedium  which  we 
experienced  at  an  earlier  stage.  In  them  Lord  Rosebery 
has  collected  and  arranged  whatever  fragments  of 
Napoleon's  later  table-talk  may  be  regarded  as  signi- 
ficant and  frank. 

This  we  imagine  was  the  real  object  with  which 
the  book  was  written,  and  it  is  an  object  which 
stands  in  no  need  of  an  apology.  Lord  Rosebery 
asserts  that  he  has  written  mainly  for  his  own 
satisfaction  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  has  succeeded  in 
his  aim,  he  has  contributed  to  the  solution  of  per- 
plexities which  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  himself, 
or  without  importance  to  the  future  biographer  of 
Napoleon.  Before  we  begin  to  criticise  that  marvellous 
genius  we  must  know  the  criticisms  which  he  passed 
upon  himself  and  his  career  ;  we  must  also  know  the 
ideas  to  which  he  turned  for  consolation  when  he  realised 
that  the  thread  of  his  destiny  was  severed  once  for  all. 
To  such  inquiries  we  are  not  much  assisted  by  the 
writings  of  Napoleon.  And,  if  we  draw  upon  his  oral 
utterances,  we  must  distinguish  with  vigilance  between 
those  which  were  intended  for  publication,  and  those 
which  were  the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  affection  or 
ennui.  Even  in  the  last  and  most  desperate  stage  of 
his  fortunes  Napoleon  was  habitually  and  perversely 
disingenuous  ;  though  he  had  nothing  to  gain  for  him- 
self by  falsehood,  there  was  still  the  interests  of  his 
dynasty  to  be  considered  ;  to  the  last  he  believed  in  the 
political  utility  of  myths.  Fortunately  for  us  there  were 
exceptions  to  his  general  rule  of  reserve  and  simula- 
tion ;  he  had  his  intervals  of  frankness,  and  some  of 
them  are  faithfully  reported  by  Gourgaud.  Undoubtedly 
we  learn  much  more  of  the  real  Napoleon  from  this 
loyal,  though  bilious,  confidant  than  we  do  from  any 
other  source.  If  Napoleon's  conversation  was  ever  a 
clue  to  his  ideals  and  motives,  then  Lord  Rosebery  has 
done  a  highly  useful  piece  of  work  in  commenting  upon 
Gourgaud. 

Still  it  is  well  to  remark  upon  the  limitations  of  the 
value  of  this  evidence  ;  not  because  Lord  Rosebery  is  in 
any  danger  of  over-rating  his  results,  but  because  his 
readers  may  possibly  be  so  incautious  as  to  fancy  that 
now  at  last  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx  is  solved.  Napoleon 
sometimes  tried  to  speak  the  truth  ;  but  weiiave  good 
reason  to  know  that  his  efforts  were  not  invariably 
successful.  Mendacity  had  been  for  twenty  years  his 
favourite  shield  and  weapon  of  offence  ;  he  had  con- 
sistently represented  his  motives  to  the  world,  not  as 
they  were,  but  as  it  was  expedient  that  they  should 
seem  to  be.  And  a  man  who  aims  at  deceiving  the 
world  must  end  by  deceiving  himself ;  if  he  is  careless 
of  the  truth  about  himself,  or  any  other  subject,  he 
becomes  incapable  of  perceiving  that  kind  of  truth.  The 
habit  of  honest  self-analysis  is  more  easily  discarded  than 
resumed.  And  it  seems  evident  that  Napoleon,  when 
he  assumed  a  retrospective  attitude,  was  often  at  a 
loss  to  retrace  the  secret  motives  of  his  conduct.  When 
at  different  times  he  offered  different  explanations  of 
the  same  action,  it  does  not  follow  that  one  or  both  were 
wilful  falsehoods.  He  had  become  a  stranger  to  his 
own  past  self;  only  the  most  general  facts,  such  facts 
as  even  a  stranger  might  have  known,  were  clear  and 
certain  to  his  mind.  Therefore  the  historian,  when  he 
has  detached  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  dicta,  and 
among  the  genuine  has  distinguished  between  the 
frank,  the  disingenuous,  and  those  of  a  mixed  nature, 
is  still  some  way  from  the  completion  of  his  labours. 
There  are  converging  lines  of  inquiry  which  he  must 
employ  to  test  his  conclusions.  He  must  examine  the 
actions  of  Napoleon  as  they  appear  to  the  indifferent 
spectatpr;  for,  when  all  is  said,  the  track  and  orbit  of 
a  man's  life  are  evidence  that  cannot  be  neglected  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  character.  Further,  the  letters 
of  Napoleon  must  be  studied  in  their  chronological 
order,  and  searched  for  any  casual  asides  in  which  the 
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Emperor  unconsciously  reveals  the  dominant  idea  of 
the  moment  ;  only  thus  can  we  arrive  at  any  knowledge 
of  the  sequence  in  which  the  various  elements  of  his 
policy  were  developed.  The  conversations  of  S.  Helena 
can  only  supply  us  with  the  starting-point  of  research, 
with  a  working  hypothesis.    They  are  more  valuable 
as    evidence   of   Napoleon's   temperament  than  as 
evidence  of  his   policy  at  the   critical   moments  of 
his   life.     But   considered   from  this  point  of  view 
they  are  of  the  utmost  assistance.     They  prove,  for 
example,  that  there  was  something  of  an  Attila  in  his 
composition  ;  that  the  lust  of  conquest  was  the  motive 
force  which  started  him  on  his  career  of  conquest  ;  and 
that  schemes  of  social  and  political  reform  were  never 
of  more  than  secondary  interest  to  him.    Great  as  are 
the  benefits  for  which  society  is  indebted  to  him,  he  was 
but  imperfectly  civilised.     He  did  not  understand  the 
essence  of  the  beneficial  forces  which  it  was  often  his  lot 
to  control  and  to  direct.     He  was  proud  of  his  share 
in  the  construction  of  the  Code  which  bears  his  name  ; 
but  he  knew  very  little  of  the  influence  which  law  can 
exercise  on  human  life.    He  regulates  the  relations  of 
the  State  and  the  Church ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
superficial  than  his  observations  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion.   He  may  or  may  not  be  sincere  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  materialist  hypothesis,  or  in  maintaining  the 
superiority  of  Mahommedanism  to  the  Christian  faith. 
But  the  nature  of  his  reasoning  is  enough  to  show  that 
he  had  never  advanced  beyond  the  religious  lessons  of  his 
childhood.    What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
as  conceived  by  him  ?  Simply  that  of  an  uneducated  Cor- 
sican  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  that  we  do  not  know  and  can- 
not hope  to  know  ;  that  religion  is  the  best  which  makes 
the  least  demands  upon  the  reason  :  only  a  fool  would 
omit  to  make  his  confession  .on  his  death-bed,  for  after 
all  there  may  be  something  in  the  talk  of  priests.  Such 
a  compound  of  shallow  scepticism  and  unintelligent 
belief  seems  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  reflect  that 
half  of  Napoleon's  greatness  was  due  to  the  power  of 
his  imagination.    But  his  imagination  was  of  that  type 
with  which  the  history  of  the  Romance  nations  has 
made  us  only  too  familiar;  an  imagination  which  is 
characterised  rather  by  vigour  than  by  elevation,  which 
is  more  comprehensive  than  it  is  refined,    His  mind 
could  separate  and  re-combine  in  a  new  order  the  most 
indissociable  factors  of  the  European  state-system  ;  but 
it  was  incapable  of  soaring  from  the  earth.  Napoleon 
never  understood  the  inner  meaning,  the  plastic  force, 
the  vitality  of  a  religious,  a  philosophical  or  a  national 
idea.    He  could  not  see  that  in  the  long  run  society  is 
formed  and  guided  by  influences  much  more  impalpable 
than  air  or  light.    To  his  mind  society  appeared  as 
a   complex  of  selfish   instincts   and  material  forces, 
which  a  dexterous  statesman  might  turn  in  what- 
soever  direction   pleased   him   best.     He  attributed 
the  crowning  failures  of  his  life  to  errors  of  detail.  If 
he  had  not  stayed  too  Jong  in  Moscow,  if  he  had  not 
returned  so  soon  from  Elba,  his  star  might  have  pre- 
vailed even  at  the  eleventh  hour.    In  fact  he  was  blind 
to  truths  which  minds,  otherwise  far  inferior  to  his, 
have  comprehended.    His  gigantic  understanding  had 
been  developed  at  the  expense  of  his  higher  reason, 
and  this  is  the  severest  judgment  which  we  can  pass 
upon  him.    These  are  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
we   may   draw    from    his    conversations ;    and  our 
inferences  may  be  based  as  much  upon  his  omissions  as 
upon  the  thoughts  which  he  actually  expressed.  But 
for  a  guide  through  the  labyrinth  of  his  policy,  as  it 
was  unfolded  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year,  we 
must  rely  upon  other  sources  of  information.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  made  the  utmost  of  his  material ;  but  the 
inferences  which  are  to  be  derived  from  it  do  not  by 
any  means  exhaust  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  policy  and 
personality. 

T.  E.  BROWN. 

"The  Collected  Poems  of  T.  E.  Brown."  London: 
Macmillan.    1900.    7.9.  6d. 

"  Letters  of  T.  E.  Brown."  2  vols.  London  :  Con- 
stable.    1900.  12s. 

"\7ERSE  in  dialect  is  rarely  poetry,  and  the'  Manx 
"     verse  of  T.  E.  Brown  is  not  among  the  exceptions 

to  that  rule.    It  is  very  vivid,  gesticulatory,  boisterous, 


with  a  kind  of  Irish  quality  in  its  humour,  and  a 
somewhat  more  personal  note  in  its  pathos.    It  comes 
out  of  a  nature  full  of  the  rough  material  for  poetry, 
but  not  quite  the  nature  of  a  poet.    That  union  of 
Manx  and  Border  Scotch  elements,  which  made  Brown 
what  he  was,  gave   him   super-abounding  energies, 
without  that  power  of  "energising"  which  he  notes 
with  so  humble  an  admiration  :    "  I  quite  see  how 
natural  it  is  for  certain  minds  to  energise  in  this  way  : 
but  then  /  can't."    When  he  is  in  the  Isle  of  Man  he 
feels  "  as  if  the  whole  island  was  quivering  and  trembling 
all  over  with  stories — they  are  like  leaves  on  a  tree. 
The  people  are  always  telling  them  to  one  another.  .  .  . 
The  brains  are  always  going,  I  almost  heard  them  at 
it :  I  didn't  sleep  much,  and  all  through  the  night  these 
shuttles  seemed  to  be  flying  around  me — it  is  a  darling 
race  !  "     His  verse  is  an  attempt  to  weave  together 
some  of  these  stories,  afloat  in  the  air,  and,  had  they 
been  written  in  prose,  some  of  them  would  have  been 
very  attractive  pieces  of  narrative.    But  story-telling  in 
verse,  when  it  is  story-telling  for  its  own  sake,  and 
depending  on  the  realistic  qualities  of  its  method,  can 
never  become  poetry.    It  is  an  attempt  to  serve  two 
masters,  and  the  attempt  is  fatal.    Where  the  narrative 
is  most  lifelike,  the  poetry  is  most  certain  to  be  absent ; 
and  the  touches  of  poetry,  which  we  find  from  time  to 
time,  are  for  the  most  part  interruptions  to  the  narra- 
tive.     The   impulse,  in    Brown,  ■  was   genuine,  but 
it  was  a  random   impulse.      "The   sum  of  happi- 
ness  in   the   world  is   not   too   large,"   he  writes. 
"I    would    like,    if    possible,    to    increase    it  -by 
the  modest  contribution  of  my  own  store.     If  so, 
I  must  guard  it  from  all  disturbance  ;   and  poetry 
enables  me  to  do  this,  giving  me  a  thousand  springs  of 
joy,  in  none  of  which  there  is  one  drop  of  bitterness — • 
and  thank  God  for  that!"    Well,  that  is  an  amiable 
desire,  and  it  shows  us,  frankly  enough,  the  kind  of 
pleasure  Brown  himself  got  out  of  his  work:  "like 
almost  everything  I  have  ever  written,"  he  says  of  some 
verses,  "  they  are  for  myself,  to  be  murmured  inwardly, 
a  solace  of  a  sort."    That  he  should  have  written 
mostly  in  dialect  is  no  accident,  but  a  matter  of  pro- 
found significance.    He  was  provincially  minded,  and 
this  delightful  person,  with  his  enthusiasms  and  his  dis- 
gusts, now  fine,  now  irrational,  his  exclamations,  and 
slang,  and  animal   spirits,  and  conscious  irresponsi- 
bilities, reveals   himself  to  us   in   his   letters   as  a 
man   whom    one   would   have   been   very   fond  of, 
in  actual   life,  but  a  man  in  whom  the  schoolboy, 
or    intelligent    young    man    attitude,    persisted  to 
old  age,  unchanged.    Is  not  this,  for  instance,  delight- 
ful ?    He  is  sitting  in  Clifton  College  Library,  after  the 
breaking-up,  and  he  luxuriates  in  his  freedom.  "All 
storms,    and   individuals,    and   rapprochements,  and 
relations,  and  permutations,  and  combinations  seem  to 
me  now  brutal  and  destructive,  wasteful  and  deadly. 
That  a  blackbird  should  pipe,  may  well  be  borne,  and 
I  swear  to  you  (imagine  some  ethereal  bird  of  paradise 
oath  !)  that  there  is  nothing  else.    The  sky  is  hung 
over  this  place  by  a  most  delicate  diamond  boss  at 
the  zenith,  and  believe  me  !  it  all  swims  in  silent  blue 
music.    (I  saw  a  sheep  then,  but  never  mind  !)  Where 
are  the  men  and  women  ?    Well,  now  look  here,  you'll 
not  mention  it  again.     They're  all  in  church.  See 
how  good  God  is!    See  how  He  has   placed  these 
leitourgic  traps  in  which  people,  especially  disagree- 
able  people,   get  caught — and  lo  !   the   universe  for 
me!  !  !  me,  me."    It  is  a  kind  of  mental  intoxication, 
health  gone  yeasty,  and  Brown  is  continually  in  this 
exuberant  condition,  at  which,  indeed,  he  is  himself 
always  in  a  state  of  wonderment.    "  What  I  want  in 
all  young  men,"  he  writes,  "is  more  insanity;"  but 
his  notion  of  insanity  is  shown  us  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  novels  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  whose  "Pegasus"  he. 
finds  "streaming,  gleaming,  meteoric,  cometic,  breath- 
less but  ecstatic."     He  defines  himself,  in  a  phrase 
which  has  been  much  admired,  as  "  a  born  sobber," 
and  he  indicates  the  quality  of  his  tears  by  hoping  that 
"  we  may  all  be  well  excused  for  crying  over  Ian 
Maclaren."    It  is  not  that  he  does  not  admire  the  right 
things  as  well  ;  he  admires  at  random,  not  realising 
that  to  care  equally  for  Flaubert  (on  whom  he  has  some 
admirable  pages)  and  for  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  to  discount 
the  value  of  one's  admiration. 
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Brown's  verse,  because  it  is  in  dialect,  has  sometimes 
been  compared  with  the  Dorsetshire  verse  of  Barnes,  not 
altogether  to  the  advantage  of  Barnes.  Now  the  verse 
of  Barnes  is  pure  lyric  verse,  into  which  dialect  comes 
as  it  comes  into  the  songs  of  Burns,  softening  the  out- 
lines as  with  a  veil  of  mist.  Barnes  was  a  poet  of  the 
purest  lyrical  faculty,  a  sensitive  artist,  a  man  of 
delicate  temperament  ;  he  wrote  with  as  careful  a 
mastery  of  style  as  Tennyson,  and,  at  his  best,  from  a 
more  spontaneous  impulse.  Out  of  a  dialect  which 
seems  to  bring  with  it  few  suggestions  of  beauty,  he 
made  beautiful  harmonies,  turning  a  reed-flute  into  an 
instrument  of  various  expression.  The  structure  of 
Brown's  verse  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  an  Ingoldsby 
who  forgets  to  buffoon  in  thought  as  well  as  in  metre. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  render  the  talk  of  vulgar  persons 
with  as  near  as  possible  an  approach  to  the  vulgar 
accent.  It  succeeds  marvellously  in  doing  something 
of  the  sort ;  but  the  question  comes  :  Is  the  thing 
worth  doing,  and  is  it,  if  done,  anything  which  we  can 
call  poetry  ?  There  is  fine,  manly  sentiment,  genuine 
feeling  for  Nature,  genuine  insight  into  character  ;  but 
what  is  lacking  is  just  the  one  thing  needful. 


AN  UNACCOMPLISHED  POET. 

"The  Poetical  Works  of  Mathilde  Blind."  Edited  by 
Arthur  Symons,  with  a  Memoir  by  Richard  Garnett. 
London  :  Unwin.    1900.    ys.  6d. 

FEW  of  those  who  have  formed  a  definite  taste  in 
poetry  are  likely  to  read  much  of  Mathilde  Blind 
except  out  of  personal  friendship  or  "in  the  way  of 
business."  Judging  the  author,  as  we  now  do,  solely  by 
this  volume  with  its  prefatory  memoir  and  portrait,  we 
can  well  believe  her  to  have  been  beautiful,  vivacious, 
and  endowed  with  no  ordinary  share  of  what  passes 
for  cleverness.  Such  a  little  thumb-nail  sketch  as  this 
will  prove  so  much — "  one  of  the  plainest  of  women, 
thin-lipped  and  coarse-skinned,  with  the  profile  of  a 
crow  and  its  sharp  vigilant  eye  " — and  some  of  the  letters 
quoted  seem  to  prove  something  more.  Take  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  storm  on  Loch  Maree  :  "So  heavily  did  it 
beat  on  the  loch  that  the  water  splashed  up  as  if  stones 
were  falling  into  it,  and  the  surface  where  it  hailed 
looked  like  one  white  seething  mass  several  feet  in 
height,  not  stationary  however  but  travelling  onwards 
with  incredible  rapidity.  ...  At  last  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  the  sun  shone  forth,  the  vapours  lolled 
languidly  about  Ben  Slioch  whose  peaks  rose  un- 
trammelled above  them,  &c."  The  whole  passage  is 
more  than  merely  clever ;  it  implies  also  an  eye  for 
nature  and  an  ear  for  language.  Nevertheless  when 
we  come  to  Miss  Blind's  poetry  her  name  falls  to  be 
added — on  the  whole  and  with  certain  reservations — to 
the  long  list  of  those  who  have  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  capacity  for  emotion  implies  the 
power  of  expression.  It  may  be  said  of  Mathilde  Blind 
that  she  strictly  meditated  an  uncommonly  thankless 
Muse. 

We  have  seldom  come  across  a  writer  of  such  pre- 
tensions and  such  experience  capable  of  being  quite  so 
amateurish.  The  effects  produced  are  sometimes  highly 
laughable  : 

"  Where,  above  the  fair  Sicilian  flock-browsed 
flower-pranked  meadows,  looms 
^tna — hoariest  of  volcanoes — ominously 
veiled  in  fumes." 

The  last  line,  with  its  quaint  parenthesis,  suggests  the 
comic  muse  of  Calverley,  and  finding  as  we  do  the  same 
note  in  other  passages  we  are  led  seriously  to  believe 
that  the  style  of  the  authoress  was  influenced  by 
"  Verses  and  Translations."  The  same  influence  can  be 
traced  in  the  following  couplet  on  the  Mummy  Kings 
of  Egypt : 

"  Had  the  sun  once  brushed  them  lightly, 
or  a  breath  of  air,  they  must 
Instantaneously  have  crumbled  into 
evanescent  dust." 

That  is  written  quite  seriously,  but  it  is  absurdly  like 
C.  S.  C.  We  were  not  previously  aware,  by  the  way, 
that  mummies  were  of  such  an  alarmingly  friable  con- 


sistence— but  perhaps,  as  Alice  might  have  said,  these 
were  a  particular  sort.    Here  is  another  gem  : 
"  Woe,  woe  to  Man  and  all  his  hapless  brood  ! 

No  rest  for  him  no  peace  is  to  be  found  ; 

He  may  have  tamed  wild  beasts  and  made  theground 
Yield  corn  and  wine  and  every  kind  of  food  " — 
"And  every  kind  of  food"  is  a  delicious  phrase. 
After  this  fashion  is  it  that  the  fifth-form  boy,  not  un- 
conscious to  himself  of  his  own  inadequacy,  ekes  out 
his  borrowed  thought  with  tags  of  verbiage  and  puts 
it  into  a  demanded  metre. 

"  But  the  phantasms  of  the  mind 
Who  shall  master,  yea,  who  bind  !  " 
A  copious  use  of  the  expletival  "yea"  is  a  favourite 
and  characteristic  falsetto  of  this  author.  She  gives 
us  a  good  many  decasyllabic  couplets  reminiscent  of 
Campbell  or  Southey  at  their  lowest  ebb  and  flattest 
pitch,  and  in  fact  considering  that  she  was  born  as  late 
as  1841  we  do  not  quite  understand  how  she  came  to 
produce  in  her  earlier  verse  such  an  antiquated  and  pre- 
Victorian  effect.  Perhaps  her  Continental  upbringing 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  Here  is  a  couplet  on  pre- 
historic man  : 

"  He — having  hit  the  brown  bird  on  the  wing 
And  slain  the  roe — returns  at  evening." 

No  doubt  a  prehistoric  man  may  have  managed  to  hit 
a  bird  on  the  wing  and  no  doubt  the  bird  may  have 
been  brown,  but  it  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
author's  lack  of  literary  perception  that  she  should 
have  used  language  which  suggests,  not  prehistoric 
man,  but  an  autumn  shooting  lodge  in  the  Highlands. 
Our  visions  of  Scotch  partridges  and  roe-deer  are 
however  rather  upset  later  on,  when  we  find  that  the 
man  who  hit  the  brown  bird  was  of  a  bronze  colour. 

In  addition  to  her  want  of  literary  tact  in  such 
things  Miss  Blind's  sense  of  metre  was  also  very 
rudimentary  : 

"  I  charge  you,  O  winds  of  the  West,  O  winds  with 
the  wings  of  the  dove, 
That  ye  blow  o'er  the  brows  of  my  love,  breathing 
low  that  I  sicken  for  love." 

Unless  we  had  quoted  this  couplet  nobody  could  tell 
in  what  metre  this  subsequent  line  was  meant  to  be 
written  : 

"  I  rise  like  one  in  a  dream  when  I  see  the  red  sun 
flaring  low." 

"  Breathing  low  "  and  "  flaring  low  "  are  both  meant 
to  be  anapaests.  It  is  true,  as  we  said  lately,  that 
verse  depends  for  its  merit  upon  subtle  violations  of  a 
norm — but  this  is  not  a  subtle  violation  ;  it  is  a  brutal 
outrage.  We  have  observed  that  this  particular 
cacophony  in  anapaests  is  eminently  diagnostic  of  a 
defective  ear  in  poets.  We  cannot  stop  to  search  for 
the  reason,  nor  are  we  confident  that  we  could  find  it, 
why  this  particular  discord  should  be  less  allowable 
than  others,  but  that  it  is  so  the  practice  of  good  poets 
proves.  And,  in  the  name  of  Robinson  Ellis,  who 
found — was  it  twelve  ? — false  quantities  in  the  first  line 
of  "  Evangeline,"  what  kind  of  an  hexameter  is  this  ? — 

"  Auroral  pulsations  thrilled  faintly  and  striking  the 
blank  heaving  surface  !  " 

If  there  are  twelve  in  the  other  there  must  surely  be 
twenty  four  in  that. 

Dr.  Garnett  tells  us  that  Mathilde  Blind  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mrs.  Browning  and  says  of 
"  Aurora  Leigh  " — "  this  remarkable  poem,  over-esti- 
mated in  its  own  day,  has  been  unduly  disparaged 
since."  We  cordially  and  emphatically  agree.  Apart 
from  its  deep  feeling  and  true  poetry  "  Aurora  Leigh  " 
is  a  marvel  of  literary  tact  and  cleverness.  The  way  in 
which  all  trivialities  of  daily  life,  down  to  the  very 
babble  of  drawing  rooms,  are  handled  without  ever 
verging  on  bathos  or  absurdity  is  a  way  which  Mathilde 
Blind  may  have  admired  but  certainly  did  not  learn. 

"  Dead  !     Good    luck    to   her ! "   the   man's  teeth 
chattered, 

Stone  still  stared  he  with  blank  eyes  and  hard, 
Then,  his  frame  with  one  big  sob  nigh  shattered, 
Fled — and  cut  his  throat  down  in  the  yard. 

Not  after  this  crude  fashion  was  it  that  Mrs.  Browning 
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wrote  of  the  tragedy  of  Marian  Erie.  That  "Aurora 
Leigh"  was  over-estimated  in  its  own  day  is  a  remark 
which  seems  to  require  qualification.  One  remembers 
what  Fitz  Gerald  thought  of  it,  and  listen  to  J.  R. 
Lowell— "her  muse  is  a  fast  young  woman  with  the 
lavish  ornament  and  somewhat  overpowering  perfume 
of  the  demi-monde."  What  a  monstrous  misconception 
of  the  frail  and  spiritual  Elizabeth  Barrett ! 

We  have  seen  Mathilde  Blind  at  her  worst — let  us 
now  see  her  at  her  best.  Her  best  lyric  is  quite  worth 
quoting  in  full  : 

"  Ah,  if  you  knew  how  soon  and  late 
My  eyes  long  for  a  sight  of  you, 
Sometimes  in  passing  by  my  gate 
You'd  linger  until  fall  of  dew, 
If  you  but  knew  ! 

"  Ah,  if  you  knew  how  sick  and  sore 
My  life  flags  for  the  want  of  you, 
Straightway  you'd  enter  at  the  door 
And  clasp  my  hand  between  your  two, 
If  you  but  knew  ! 

"  Ah,  if  you  knew  how  lost  and  lone 
I  watch  and  weep  and  wait  for  you 
You'd  press  my  heart  close  to  your  own 

Till  love  had  healed  me  through  and  through, 
If  you  but  knew  !  " 

If  Christina  Rossetti  had  never  written  neither  could 
this  little  poem,  which  has  some  of  the  charm  of  the 
rondeau  without  its  artificiality,  have  come  into  being, 
but  the  author  has  none  the  less  the  credit  of  having 
written  at  least  one  lyric  which  seems  to  come  straight 
from  her  heart  and  to  go  straight  to  ours.  We  think 
these  small  successes  in  poetry  are  sometimes  due  to  a 
sort  of  happy  chance,  for,  speaking  of  Miss  Blind's 
poetry  as  a  whole,  she  was  deficient  in  what  Wordsworth 
prosaically  called  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 


"THE  BETTER,  THE  WORSE." 

"Norfolk."  By  William  A.  Dutt.  With  Special 
Articles  on  the  Bird  Life,  Botany,  Entomology, 
Geology,  Fishing,  Shooting,  &c,  of  the  County,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Nightingale,  H.  D.  Geldart,  Claude 
Morley,  F.  W.  Harmer,  and  others.  Illustrated 
by  J.  A.  Symington.  London  :  Dent.  1900. 
45.  6d.  net. 

WHAT  a  pity  it  is  that — to  reverse  two  well-known 
propositions — there  should  sometimes  be  "a 
soul  of  evil  in  things  good,"  and  that  "  most  rich 
matters "  should  not  infrequently  "  point  to  poor 
ends  "  !  Here  is  a  work  certainly  most  excellent  of  its 
kind  and  full  of  very  rich  matters  indeed — to  wit, 
the  story,  scenery,  ornithology,  botany,  entomology, 
geology,  and  so  forth,  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  And 
yet  what  is  the  end  to  which  it  points  ?  The  spoiling, 
unfortunately,  of  all  or  almost  all  of  these — all  more  or 
less,  we  fear,  except  the  geology,  which  on  the  whole 
perhaps  we  could  best  afford  to  have  spoiled.  This 
reflection  saddens  us  for,  under  the  able  guidance  of  the 
author,  we  pass  in  a  number  of  delightful  itineraries 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  county  which  as 
late  as  1884  (so  we  are  told)  was  so  blessed  as  to 
be  void  of  pleasure-seekers.  Happy  days  gone  by  ! 
"  Dichosa  edad  y  siglos  dichosos  "  !  as  our  loved 
Don  Quijote  exclaims  when,  sitting  with  goatherds 
round  the  fire,  he  takes  a  few  acorns  from  a  heap  lying 
ready  for  the  repast  and  is  straightway  put  in  mind  of 
the  golden  age.  With  what  pleasure  up  to  1884  when 
the  golden  age  of  the  county  came  to  an  end  (though 
it  must  one  would  think  have  been  deteriorating  for 
some  time  previously)  could  we  have  wandered,  first 
in  imagination  and  then  in  reality,  through  "  the  quaint 
old-world  hamlets  of  the  interior  and  the  quaint  fishing 
villages  of  the  coast,"  the  "  closes  "  of  Yarmouth  and 
"the  breezy  cliffs  of  Cromer  and  Sherringham." 
Heaven  shield  us  from  Cromer  and  Sherringham  now 
and  as  for  Yarmouth  since  "  the  masses  of  London  have 
pronounced  it  their  ideal  holiday  resort  "  it  has  ceased 
(as  in  the  same  circumstances  paradise  would  cease)  to 
be  our  own  ideal.  So,  too,  has  Broadland— a  more 
real  cessation  which  has  cost  us  many  a  pang.  "A 
country  of  green  meadows  "j  (as  an  old  writer  calls  it) 


"and  slow  lowland  streams  where  a  man  may  lie 
beside  a  tuft  of  willows  and  dream  marvellously."  It  is 
too  cold  to  do  this  in  winter  or  even  in  the  early  spring. 
After  that  comes  the  rush  and  there  is  no  dreaming  in 
Broadland  then.  No  it  is  before  one  goes  to  these 
places  that  one  "dreams  marvellously"  about  them, 
dreams  that  they  are  lonely  and  secluded,  that  they  are 
almost  to  be  discovered  and  have  not  yet  been  made 
the  subjects  of  guide-books.    One  goes  and  the  dream 

goes  too  or  at  least  it  goes  back  to  1884. 

Why  are  such  good  guide-books  written  nowadays 
or — to  put  it  paradoxically  but  clearly — are  such  books 
good  when  they  are  good  ?  May  we  not  say  of  a  good 
guide-book  to  a  beautiful  county  what  Diogenes  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  the  good  dancing  of  a  certain 
young  man — "the  better,  the  worse"?  If  we  may, 
then  this  guide-book  to  Norfolk  is  the  worst  that  was 
ever  written.  And,  of  a  truth,  as  we  read  it  we  begin 
to  "  dream  marvellously "  of  a  kind  of  guide-book 
written  on  quite  another  principle — a  guide-book  which 
instead  of  being  the  worst  by  being  the  best  should  be 
the  best  by  being  the  worst,  which  instead  of  bringing 
people  into  the  county  should  study  to  keep  them  out 
of  it.  Such  a  one  might  have  a  map  but  it  should  be 
on  lines  peculiar  to  itself.  Only  the  names  of  totally 
uninteresting  places  should  be  printed  legibly  or  in 
approximately  their  right  places  ;  all  others  should  be 
small  and  illegible,  wrongly  located  and  constantly 
flung  over  the  border  into  surrounding  counties.  The 
letterpress  should  support  the  map.  Dull  and  irrelevant, 
inaccurate  always,  false  upon  all  occasions  of  moment, 
intimidatory,  even,  where  possible,  it  should  produce 
the  impression — or,  rather,  the  conviction — that  no 
place  or  locality  dealt  with  was  in  the  least  degree 
worth  visiting.  Especially  where  the  ornithology, 
botany  and  entomology  were  concerned,  it  should 
either  be  reticent  or  entirely  misleading.  No  strange 
and  discreditable  yearnings  should  be  exhibited  to 
have  rare  species  made  still  rarer,  but  a  few  ardent 
seekers  might  be  enticed  by  promises  into  swamps 
where  there  were  no  swallow-tails  and  where  the 
mosquitos  were  quite  common.  A  few  such  pious 
frauds  as  this,  by  producing  a  great  disgust,  might 
aid  powerfully  in  the  deterrent  effect  aimed  at,  and 
would  therefore  be  only  in  apparent  opposition  to  the 
general  principle  which  we  have  laid  down.  They 
should,  however,  be  employed  very  sparingly.  Our 
guide-book  in  fact  (for  we  think  of  writing  such  a  one 
ourselves  and  it  shall  be  for  our  own  county)  would  be 
meant  to  misguide  and  would  be  in  all  things  the 
reverse  of  the  (in  its  own  way)  very  excellent  one  before 
us.  But  to  dream  that  our  hint  will  ever  be  taken 
and  guide-books  of  this  sort  produced,  were  to  "dream 
marvellously  "  indeed. 


MRS.    HUMPHRY   WARD'S  LATEST, 
AND  OTHERS. 

"  Eleanor."  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder.    1900.  6s. 

FROM  one  point  of  view  it  sounds  absurd  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  mistaken  her  vocation. 
She  commands  an  eager  public  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  a  press  whose  complaisance  almost  suggests 
insincerity ;  and  by  consequence  large  pecuniary 
returns.  In  this  rough-and-tumble  world  money  is  a 
measure  of  success  which  it  is  difficult  to  gainsay.  Yet 
our  opinion  is  unshaken  that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
natural  and  acquired  gifts  are  not  those  of  the  novelist. 
She  is  a  born  controversialist,  a  pamphleteer,  a 
theologian,  a  politician,  anything  you  like  but  a  novelist. 
In  "  Eleanor,"  as  in  her  other  novels,  as  in  "  Robert 
Elsmere  "  and  "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,"  the  clever 
and  interesting  things  are  to  be  found,  not  in  her  analysis 
of  love,  or  her  dramatic  incidents,  or  her  descriptions  of 
scenery,  but  in  the  shrewd  and  aphoristic  comments 
passed  by  her  puppets  upon  the  particular  controversy, 
religious  or  political,  round  which  she  has  chosen  to 
arrange  her  story.  In  "Eleanor"  the  controversy  is 
the  politico-religious  struggle  between  clerical  and  anti- 
clerical Italy.  The  hero  is  the  type  familiar  to  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  readers,  the  rude  and  conceited  egoist, 
absorbed  in  some  public  dispute,  into  which  he  draws 
women,  to  one  of  whom  he  finally  throws  his  handker- 
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chief.  Manisty  has  resigned  his  post  in  a  Radical 
Government  and  come  to  Rome,  where  he  throws 
himself  passionately  and  paradoxically  into  the  quarrel 
between  Blacks  and  Whites  on  the  side  of  the  Vatican. 
It  is  just  after  the  Abyssinian  fiasco,  and  Manisty  is  on 
the  eve  of  publishing'  a  picturesque  apology  for  the 
Pope  and  a  furious  indictment  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 1  In  the  preparation  of  his  book  Manisty  has 
received  the  assistance  of  Eleanor  Burgoyne,  his 
widowed  cousin,  whom  he  almost  kills  by  overwork 
and  excitement,  and  whom  he  allows  to  fall  deeply  in 
love  with  him.  At  this  moment  two  figures  appear 
upon  the  scene,  a  raw  and  pretty  American  girl,  and  a 
Cambridge  don.  The  Puritan  maiden  comes  as  a 
guest  to  Manisty's  villa  near  Rome.  The  Cambridge 
don,  Manisty's  old  tutor,  looks  through  the  proofs  of 
the  book,  and  being  both  a  scholar  and  a  churchman 
points  out  its  absurdities  and  inaccuracies.  Manisty  is 
conceited  enough  to  be  paradoxical,  but  not  conceited 
enough  to  be  self-confident— a  common  character.  He 
devotes  his  book  to  perdition,  and  turns  against 
Eleanor  Burgoyne,  whose  undiscriminating  admiration 
has  all  but  let  him  in  for  an  egregious  "gaffe.' 
In  his  soreness  he  makes  love  to  "sweet  seven- 
teen." Eleanor,  playing  for  her  last  stake,  works 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  young  girl,  by  avowing 
that  her  life  depends  upon  Manisty's  love,  and 
the  two  women  fly  from  the  villa  and  hide  themselves 
in  a  ruined  convent  near  Orvieto.  Here  Eleanor  is 
smitten  by  remorse,  and  confesses  herself  to  an 
unfrocked  German  priest,  who  preaches  renunciation 
of  self  and  the  death  that  is  life.  Manisty  of  course 
finds  them  after  weary  weeks,  and  the  dying  Eleanor 
brings  about  his  engagement  to  the  young  American. 
Such  is  the  story,  whose  reading  was  to  us  both 
wearisome  and  painful.  If  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
meant  us  not  only  to  see  but  to  feel  the  heat  and 
boredom  of  those  endless  days  at  the  villa  and  the 
convent,  she  has  succeeded.  Manisty  is  perfectly 
unattractive,  even  repellent.  The  analysis  of  Eleanor's 
passion  and  remorse  is  morbidly  and  tediously  minute  ; 
and  there  is  one  passage,  where  she  shows  her  shoulder- 
bones  to  Lucy,  which  fairly  made  us  shudder.  Some 
sort  of  dramatic  or  "creepy"  incident  Mrs.  Ward 
seems  to  have  felt  must  be  inserted  somewhere,  if  only 
to  keep  us  awake  in  the  verandah  at  Marinata  ;  and 
accordingly  we  have  the  gratuitous  intrusion  of 
Manisty's  mad  sister,  who  tries  to  murder  the  American 
girl  in  the  night.  For  those  who  have  not  read  "Jane 
Eyre"  the  scene  may  serve  :  to  us  it  seemed  merely  an 
ugly  "  purple  patch."  But,  as  we  began  by  saying,  the 
book  contains  some  very  clever  sayings  about  the 
struggle  between  Pope  and  people.  Here  are  some  of 
them.  "  Italy  will  win  !  Manisty  first  of  all  takes  the 
thing  too  tragically.  He  doesn't  see  the  farce  of  it. 
We  do.  We  Italians  understand  each  other.  We  are 
half  acting  all  the  time.  The  Clericals  must  have  their 
politics  like  other  people — only  they  call  it  religion." 
And  this.  "  It  is  the  same  with  all  you  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  North  will  never  understand  the  South — never  ! 
You  can't  understand  our  a  pen  pres.  You  think 
Catholicism  is  a  tyranny — and  we  must  either  let  the 
priests  oppress  us,  or  throw  everything  overboard. 
But  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  take  what  we  want 
of  it,  and  leave  the  rest."  And,  on  the  other  side, 
this.  "  Somehow  or  other  you  must  get  conduct  out 
of  the  masses,  or  society  goes  to  pieces.  But  you  can 
only  do  this  through  religion.  What  folly,  then,  for 
nations  like  France  and  Italy  to  quarrel  with  the  only 
organisation  which  can  ever  get  conduct  out  of  the 
ignorant ! " 

"  Sons  of  the  Morning."  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  London  : 
Methuen.  1900.  6s. 
It  is  lamentable  that  the  air  of  Dartmoor  should 
be  fatal  to  Mr.  Phillpotts'  gaiety.  The  "  Sons  of  the 
Morning  "  were  two  young  men  who  used  to  get  up 
early  and  admire  the  view.  They  loved  the  same  woman, 
and  she  could  not  be  happy  with  cither  unless  the  other 
was  in  reserve.  She  was  a  well-conducted  person,  like 
Thackeray's  Charlotte,  and  apparently  did  not  much 
mind  which  she  married,  provided  she  had  the  other  to 
talk  to.  The  whole  thing  rather  reminds  one  of  "On 
nc  badinc  pas  avee  l'amour,"  for  the  protagonists  walk 


through  their  parts  before  a  critical  chorus  of  rustics. 
The  climax  of  the  book  comes  when  an  old  blind 
uncle  soliloquises  and  reveals  a  horrible  suspicion 
to  his  niece,  whom  he  imagined  far  away.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  why  the  novel  should  excite  a 
vein  of  unholy  frivolity  in  a  reviewer,  for  it  is 
a  very  careful  study  of  emotions,  the  characters 
are  well  drawn,  and  it  has  really  something  of 
the  tragic  mood.  But  it  is  all  rather  mechanical. 
Mr.  Phillpotts  has  laboured  hard  to  steep  his  story 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Dartmoor,  but  in  effect  he 
has  let  his  undoubted  gift  for  describing  scenery 
upset  the  balance.  Almost  every  chapter  opens  with  a 
landscape,  and  though  the  landscapes  are  very  well 
done,  the  story  drags.  It  would  be  easy  to  approach 
enthusiasm  over  the  novel,  for  if  one  set  out  to  praise, 
one  could  find  much  that  deserved  it.  If  one  tries  to 
be  dispassionate,  the  judgment  must  be  that  the  "  Sons 
of  the  Morning  "  is  very  nearly  a  success. 

"A  Woman's  Soul."    By  Beatrice  Heron-Maxwell  and 
Florence  Eastwick.     London  :  Horace  Marshall. 

1900.  6s. 

"  Soul,"  we  should  have  said,  was  the  thing  chiefly 
lacking  in  Daphne,  the  "  woman  "  of  this  shallow  story. 
She  is  accredited  by  her  friends  and  admirers  with  brain 
and  heart  above  the  average.  The  reader  alone  is  not 
allowed  to  detect  either.  She  is  both  conventional  and 
impossible.    So  is  the  plot. 

"  Men   of   Marlowe's."    By   Mrs.    Henry  Dudeney. 
London  :  John  Long.    1900.  6s. 

These  stories  are  vividly  told,  and  indicate  very 
pleasantly  the  "  bon  camaraderie  "  existing  between  the 
occupants  of  the  Inn  of  Court  known  as  "  Marlowe's." 
"Jimmy"  and  the  "Set  of  Seven"  rise  to  heights  of 
excellence.    A  volume  like  this  is  always  welcome. 

"  Philip  Winwood."     By  Robert  Neilson  Stephens. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.    1900.  6s. 

Diffuse  and  sometimes  laboured  in  the  telling,  this 
sketch  of  the  domestic  history  of  an  American  captain 
in  the  War  of  Independence  loses  thereby  somewhat  in 
human  interest  ;  but  the  characters  are  well  drawn  and 
natural. 

"The  Man-Trap."     By  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart. 
London:  Smith,  Elder.    1900.  6s. 

Over  all  the  pages  of  this  novel  hangs  the  comfort' 
able  assurance  of  a  happy  ending  !  There  is  no  need 
to  furtively  glance  at  the  last  chapter,  for  such  a 
sterling  hero,  such  a  melodramatic  villain,  and  such  a 
maligned,  angelic  heroine,  are  bound  to  get  their 
conventional  deserts,  This  book  would  dramatise 
effectively. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Greek  History."    By  Professor  Heinrich  Swoboda.  Temple 
Cyclopedic  Primers.    London  :  Dent.    1900.    is.  net. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Temple  Primers  is  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Lionel  D.  Barnett  of  a  work  written  for  German  students 
by  a  scholar  of  great  reputation  but  equally  well  adapted  for 
the  English  student  who  seeks  in  compendious  form  to  grasp 
the  whole  scheme  of  Greek  history  either  as  preliminary  to 
detailed  study  or  as  a  retrospect  after  immersion  in  the 
immense  mass  of  detail.  And  yet  though  it  is  a  masterly 
example  of  that  compression  which  can  only  be  achieved  by 
the  master  of  a  subject  the  whole  narrative  is  sufficiently  lucid 
and  flowing  for  the  reading  of  those  who  though  not  students 
care  sufficiently  about  knowing  the  main  outlines  of  Greek 
history  to  undertake  a  little  trouble.  An  especially  valuable 
feature  is  the  seven  pages  epitomising  Greek  history  from 
146  ii.c.  to  the  present  day.  We  come  across  a  passage  on 
page  2>S  which  we  think  worth  quoting  as  bearing  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  value  of  different  forms  of  government  on  the 
welfare  of  the  poorer  classes.  Professor  Swoboda  is  speaking  of 
the  "Tyrants"  who  arose  out  of  the  struggles  in  the  democratic 
States.  "  Most  of  the  tyrants  were  highly  cultured  men  and 
exercised  their  sovereignty  to  the  benefit  of  the  people.  They 
showed  an  especially  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  town  population  was  employed  on  works  of 
general  Utility,  as  the  construction  of  temples  and  public  build- 
ings, the  laying  out  of  streets  and  canals.    Their  furtherance  of 
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the  arts  went  hand  in  hand  with  their  patronage  of  poetry,  of 
which  the  most  eminent  representatives  were  drawn  by  the 
tyrants  to  their  sides.  Earnest  attention  was  given  likewise  to 
forms  of  worship  and  religious  festivals  especially  to  those  of 
which  the  lower  orders  had  hitherto  been  the  supporters  ; 
these  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  State  worships.  The  internal 
development  of  the  State  was  displayed  in  the  growth  of  their 
spheres  of  sovereignty  by  foundation  of  colonies  and  acquisition 
of  transmarine  possessions.  The  Tyrannis  was  an  inevitable 
preliminary  to  subsequent  development :  its  lasting  merit  is  the 
freedom  it  conferred  upon  the  peasant  and  artisan  classes  " 
Here  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  similar  misconception  which 
has  so  foolishly  led  to  the  glorification  of  Brutus  and  the  other 
republican  assassins,  and  the  condemnation  of  Cresar  who 
would  have  established  a  "Tyrannis"  in  the  sense  above 
described  by  Prof.  Swoboda. 

"  The  Witchery  of  Books."    By  John  F.  Crump.    London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall.  1900. 

This  is  a  readable  little  volume  though  it  belongs  to 
the  "  books  about  books."  Mr.  Crump  has  evidently  taken 
pleasure  in  his  task  and  what  he  has  done  should  in  popular 
circles  be  productive  of  pleasure  in  others.  But  one  who 
essays  to  set  gems,  literary  or  other,  should  take  care  that 
he  does  not  mar  the  thing  set.  Mr.  Crump  is  careless  in  the 
spelling  of  prop^e  names.  The  commoner  mistakes  comprise 
the  following  :— "  George  Elliot,"  "  Carlisle,"  "  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,"  and  "  Malebrauche."  On  p.  90  Sir  William  Waller 
the  Parliamentary  General  who  was  born  in  1597  is  referred  to 
as  "writing  in  the  sixteenth  century"  about  his  library.  On 
pp.  226-7  the  quotation  from  the  "Divine  Meditations"  is 
continued  (without  by  the  way  the  nicest  regard  for  the  original 
text)  and  attributed  to  "  Sir  Richard  Waller  who  wrote  in  the 
seventeenth  century." 

"  Book  Prices  Current."    Vol.  XIV.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
1900. 

"  Contents— Subjects.    Index."    London:  Elliot  Stock.  1900. 

Of  these  two  works  the  first  is  so  well  known  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  books  that  it  needs  only  to  be  said  that  the  present 
volume  is  as  valuable  as  its  predecessors,  notwithstanding  that 
the  period  it  covers  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war. 
Some  owners  of  libraries  who  are  anxious  to  sell  have  been 
chary  of  submitting  their  books  to  the  market  at  such  a  time. 
Of  the  second  volume  it  may  be  said  that  it  represents  a 
vast  amount  of  work  and  will  be  prized  by  students  of  current 
literature.  It  is  not  however  quite  as  complete  as  it  might  be 
made  even  on  the  lines  laid  down.  For  instance  there  is  no 
mention  in  it  of  two  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  "  in  the  last  year  or  two  on  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Mr.  John  Morley.  If  the  omission  is  intentional  we  cannot 
understand  the  principle  on  which  the  compilers  work.  What- 
ever its  limitations,  however,  the  book  will  be  a  boon  to  all  who 
have  to  prepare  topical  essays. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Johanmsfeuer.     Schauspiel  in  vier  Akten.     By  Hermann 
Sudermann.    Stuttgart.  1903. 

Sudermann  has  produced  a  play  which  is  frankly  Pagan  for 
three  acts  and  three-quarters,  and  unconvincingly  conventional 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  His  German  critics  are  telling 
him  that  he  has  spoiled  a  good  novel  in  order  to  write  a  bad 
play,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  if  he  had  given  to  this  middle- 
class  Midsummer-Night's  realism  the  same  care  in  delineation 
and  description  which  he  lavished  on  his  beautiful  romance 
"  Frau  Sorge,"  the  reader  would  not  be  left  in  a  state  of  chill 
surprise  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Sudermann  is  a  master  of 
the  technique  of  stagecraft,  and  would  appear  to  have  sacrificed 
to  it  in  this  instance  the  broad  effects  of  character  and  brilliant 
dramatic  conflicts  which  are  the  soul  of  a  successful  play.  In 
one  respect,  indeed,  the  drama  may  be  said  to  move  like  the 
chapters  of  a  novel,  since  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the 
tempting,  but  very  undramatic,  device  of  letting  his  persons 
show  one  another  to  the  door  whenever  they  wish  to  keep  the 
stage  to  themselves.  A  serious  wrong  is  consummated  in  the 
course  of  the  action,  but,  owing  to  this  manipulation  of  the 
actors,  the  injured  and  the  injuring  parties  never  once  meet. 
Yet  every  instinct  of  sound  drama  cries  aloud  for  what  Aristotle 
called  discovery. 

The  plot  of  the  piece  is  very  simple.  Vogclrculer  is  a 
farmer  in  Prussian  Lithuania.  He  and  his  wife  have  an 
only  child,  a  daughter,  Trude,  but  the  little  household  has 
included  since  the  year  of  the  great  famine,  1867,  two  adopted 
children  besides.  The  one  is  Georg  von  Hartvvig,  Vogelreu- 
ter's  nephew,  whose  father  committed  suicide,  when  Georg  was 
a  little  boy,  as  a  way  of  escape  from  creditors.  Yogelreuter 
paid  the  debts,  comforted  the  widow  while  she  lived,  and 
treated  Georg  ever  after,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  with 
real  fatherly  affection.  Twice,  however,  he  reminds  his  nephew 


of  the  obligation  under  which  he  rests — once  before  the  curtain 
rises,  when  the  uncle  was  armed  with  a  horsewhip  and  the 
nephew  seized  a  carving-knife  ;  and  once  in  the  course  of  the 
present  action,  when  a  discussion  arises  about  the  dowry  of 
Trude  to  whom  her  cousin  is  affianced.  The  second  child 
whom  the  farmer  and  his  wife  have  adopted  is  Marikke,  com- 
monly called  Heimchen,  a  term  of  endearment  signifying 
cricket  on  the  hearth.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  drunken  and 
thieving  peasant-woman,  from  whom  the  Vogelreuters  charitably 
bought  and  rescued  her  in  the  same  year  of  agricultural  distress. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  girls  and  a  man  who  are  the  in- 
gredients of  tragedy.  Trude  is  a  good  romantic  little  maiden, 
honestly  in  love  with  her  Georg.  Her  fine  Georg  was  at  one 
time  in  love  with  Heimchen,  who  works  off  her  morbid  sense  of 
debt  to  her  adopted  parent  s  by  an  exaggerated  daughterly  de- 
votion ;  and  both  she  and  Georg  are  obviously  liable  to  an 
attack  of  revolt  from  the  orderly  conventions  of  their  upbringing. 
As  the  daughter  of  a  thief  and  drunkard,  and  the  son  of  a  bank- 
rupt suicide,  they  are  the  victims  of  what  may  be  called  here- 
ditary law-breaking. 

Their  opportunity  comes  on  a  certain  midsummer  night, 
when  the  St.  John's  Eve  fires  (Johannisfeuer)  are  kindled  on 
the  surrounding  hills.  They,  too,  will  have  their  St.  John's  fire 
of  the  heart ;  and,  being  left  alone  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
the  following  dialogue  takes  place  :  "  Georg.  Heimchen,  my 
darling,  my  all  {kisses  her).  Marikke.  Ah,  kiss  me  again  !  You 
know  who  I  am  ;  you  know,  I  have  nothing  to  lose.  I  can  do 
as  I  like.  To-night  is  St.  John's  Eve.  Georg.  The  fires  have 
burned  down.  Marikke.  No,  I  tell  you,  they  are  blazing. 
Georg.  Yes,  let  them  blaze.  A  thousand  times,  yes,  yes  ! 
Marikke.  Not  you,  not  you  !  Don't  you  kiss  me  !  I  will  kiss 
you.  I  will  take  everything  on  me.  My  mother  steals.  Let 
me  steal  too  .  .  .  Georgie  !"  And  on  that  the  curtain  descends. 
Nevertheless,  von  Hartwig  marries  his  cousin,  and  Marikke 
departs  somewhat  vaguely  for  Berlin.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory 
play,  and  the  one  would-be  great  speech  where  Georg  raises  a 
pa?an  to  the  "spark  of  heathendom  in  every  man's  breast," 
though  admirably  written,  is  what  the  Continent  calls  feuille- 
tonistic. 

Dreissig  Jahre  Deidscher  Verfassungsgcschielite,  1867- 1 897. 
By  Paul  Kloeppel.  Vol.  1.  1867-1877.  Leipsic  :  Veit  and 
Co. ;  London  :  D.  Nutt.  1900. 

Dr.  Kloeppel  takes  Guizot's  maxim  as  his  motto :  "  Nothing 
is  so  unknown  as  the  history  of  the  day  before  yesterday  ; " 
and,  in  writing  this  account  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  German 
constitutional  history,  he  claims  the  qualification  of  having 
stood  near  enough  to  public  events  in  Prussia  and  the  Empire 
to  comprehend  them  by  independent  observation,  but  yet  not 
too  near  for  personal  considerations  to  overrule  the  impartiality 
which  he  derives  from  twenty  years'  retirement.  The  motive 
and  the  attitude  both  strike  us  as  good,  and  his  previous  works 
on  "  State  and  Society "  (Gotha,  1887)  and  "  Law  and  Supre- 
macy" (Leipsic,  1891)  prepare  us  not  to  be  disappointed  by  this 
more  ambitious  study  in  political  science  and  practice.  The 
present  volume  of  the  work,  which  is  presumably  to  be  complete 
in  three,  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  first  deals  with  the 
four  full  years,  1867-1871,  in  which  the  German  Empire  was 
founded,  while  the  second  discusses  in  a  series  of  nine  chapters 
the  period  of  labour,' 1 867-1 877,  concluding  with  the  ominous 
gathering  of  the  clouds  when  Bismarck  started  on  his  career  of 
economic  legislation.  The  conflict  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  State,  which  affects  so  materially  the  relative 
strength  of  parties  in  the  present  Imperial  Diet,  is  likewise 
included  in  this  book.  Dr.  Kloeppel's  method  throughout  is 
that  of  an  impartial  historian,  and  his  work  will  supply  a  real 
gap  in  modern  historical  literature. 

Studien  zur  EngliscJien  Pliilologie.  Edited  by  Lorenz 
Morsbach.  Vol.  V.  :  Ueber  Wortbildung  bei  Carlyle.  By 
Dr.  Otto  Schmeding ;  Vol.  VI.  :  The  Devil  and  the  Vice 
in  the  English  Dramatic  Literature  before  Shakespeare. 
By  L.  W.  Cushman,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Nevada 
State  University.  Halle  :  Niemeyer  ;  London:  1).  Nutt. 
1900. 

These  two  volumes  belong  to  the  same  valuable  library  of 
"  Studies  in  English  Literature  "  in  which  Professor  Morsbach 
was  fortunate  enough  to  include  the  brilliant  monograph  on 
William  Taylor  of  Norwich  by  Dr.  Herzfeld  of  Berlin.  It  will 
be  noted  that  Volume  VI.  is  written  and  published  in  English — 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  extent  and  thoroughness  with 
which  German  scholars  read  and  understand  our  language. 
The  compliment  is  due  in  this  instance  to  the  splendour  of  our 
literary  treasures  ;  in  other  ranks  of  life  it  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  importance  of  English  in  commerce  ;  but,  what- 
ever its  cause,  it  reflects  infinite  c  redit  on  the  enterprise  and 
talent  of  the  Fatherland.  Dr.  Schmcding's  contribution  to  the 
Study  of  Carlylese  is  a  work  of  extreme  interest  which  cannot 
adequately  be  appreciated  in  a  short  review.  In  brief,  it  may 
be  said  to  aim  at  bringing  together,  and  cataloguing  under 
general  rules,  the  neologisms  in  word-formation  and  the 
departures  from  established  usage  which  are  so  large  a  part  of 
the  characteristic  style  of  Carlyle.    Thus,  his  substantives,  for 
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example,  are  grouped  by  this  unwearying  grammarian  under  the 
following  heads  :  I.  Substantives  formed  with  suffixes  : 
i.  Abstract  suffixes:  A.  of  Germanic  origin,  (a)  -dom,  (ft)  -hood, 
(7)  -ness,  (8)  -ship.  B.  of  Romantic  origin,  (a)  -ad,  (ft)  -ade, 
(y)  -age,  (5)  -ance,  -ence,  -ancy,  -ency,  .  .  .  (n)  -ure.  ii. 
Personal  suffixes  :  A.  of  German  origin,  (a)  -er,  (ft)  -ster.  B.  of 
Romantic  origin,  (a)  -ee  .  .  .  (*)  -or.  iii.  Diminutive  suffixes, 
with  their  A,  (a),  (ft)  and  their  B,  (a),  (ft),  concluding  with  II. 
Substantives  otherwise  formed.  A  similar  method  is  pursued 
through  the  adjectives,  adverbs,  verbs,  and  expressions  of  nega- 
tion, which  are  remorselessly  tracked  through  their  Protean 
variations  with  un-,  in-,  non-,  no-,  not-,  dis-,  mis-, 
and  -less.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  to  which 
we  have  given  but  the  most  meagre  clue  or  guide,  is  a 
remarkably  meticulous  study  of  the  language  of  Carlyle  ;  and 
to  those  who  examine  it  in  detail,  it  will  add  considerably  to 
the  delights  of  reading  that  original  author.  The  truth  is  that, 
as  Thackeray  discovered  long  ago,  in  reviewing  the  "  French 
Revolution"  for  the  "Times"  (3  August,  1837),  his  prose  "  is 
prose  run  mad— no  doubt  of  it — according  to  our  notions  of  the 
sober  gait  and  avocations  of  homely  prose  ;  but  is  there  not 
method  in  it,  and  could  sober  prose  have  described  the  incident 
[the  storming  of  the  Bastille]  in  briefer  words,  more  emphatic- 
ally, or  more  sensibly  ? "  And  in  another  part  of  the  same 
review,  which  remains  after  sixty-three  years  a  landmark  in  the 
criticism  of  Carlyle,  Thackeray  wrote  :  "  A  man  at  the  first 
onset  must  take  breath  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or,  worse  still, 
go  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  these  hardships  become 
lighter  as  the  traveller  grows  accustomed  to  the  road,  and  he 
speedily  learns  to  admire  and  sympathise  ;  just  as  he  would 
admire  a  Gothic  cathedral  in  spite  of  the  quaint  carvings  and 
hideous  images  in  door  and  buttress."  Toward  this  sympathetic 
admiration  Dr.  Schmeding's  patient  labours  will  very  materially 
contribute. 

The  sixth  volume  in  Professor  Morsbach's  series  bears 
the  marks  of  the  German  school  for  students  of  English 
literature  over  which  Professor  Alois  Brandl  presides  so 
efficiently  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Cushman  states  that  he  has  been  led 
to  a  new  view  of  the  relations  between  the  devil  and  Vice  on 
and  off  the  stage  :  "  it  is,  in  brief,  as  follows  :  the  appearance 
of  the  devil  in  the  non-dramatic  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic 
literature  is  limited  to  a  definite  range  ;  as  a  dramatic  figure 
the  devil  falls  more  and  more  into  the  background,  the  Vice  is 
distinct  in  origin  and  function  from  the  devil  and  from  the  clown." 
There  are  times  in  a  busy  life  when  one  wishes  one  could  retire 
to  Heidelberg  or  Gottingen,  and  spend  the  remnant  of  one's 
days  in  discussing  these  vital  problems  over  a  foaming  Seidel 
of  beer  ;  they  never  seem  so  fascinating  as  in  the  severe  pages 
without  meretricious  adornment  in  which  our  friends,  the 
German  professors,  give  their  leisurely  studies  to  the  world. 
We  earnestly  trust  in  this  instance  that  the  world  will  not  be 
ungrateful ;  as  the  book  is  written  and  printed  in  English,  it 
should  have  a  greater  claim  on  the  readers  whom  we  address. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  Gartenlaube- 
Kalender,  1901  (Leipsic  :  Keils  ;  London :  D.  Nutt).  Its 
features  are  familiar  in  Germany,  where  it  deservedly  forms  part 
of  the  regular  literature  of  Christmas.  The  present  annual 
volume  contains  the  usual  information  on  the  calendars, 
eclipses,  festivals,  royal  birthdays,  movements  of  the  planets, 
genealogy,  thermometry,  statistics  of  the  German  Empire, 

fostal  tariffs,  and  so  forth.  The  "  extra  pages,"  to  use  Mr. 
unch's  designation,  include  original  poems,  stories  and 
illustrations,  a  useful  article  on  "  First  Aid  in  Sudden  Illness," 
and— pp.  165  to  206— a  review  of  1900,  with  a  brief  but  sym- 
pathetic account  of  the  Boer  War.  We  cordially  commend  this 
family  annual  to  its  old  and  to  fresh  subscribers. 

The  November  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin  : 
Paetel)  contains  a  paper  on  Treitschke's  "  Politics "  by  the 
great  historian's  successor  in  the  chair  of  modern  history  at 
Berlin,  Professor  Curtius.  Dr.  Ephraim  Emerton,  of  Harvard, 
contributes  an  instructive  account  of  secondary  education  in 
America  ;  the  first  three  instalments  are  published  of  the 
diaries  kept  in  1867  by  Bernhardi,  who  was  sent  to  Florence 
nominally  as  the  military  attache"  for  Prussia,  in  reality  to 
supplement  Count  Usedom's  information  op. the  political  con- 
dition of  Italy ;  and  Herr  von  Brandt,  the  inexhaustible 
publicist,  writes  about  "South  and  East."  The  "  South,"  by 
the  way,  is  South  Africa,  where  Herr  von  Brandt  seems  not  to 
be  sorry  that  the  British  standard  is  now  fixed. 

The  Nation,  we  note,  in  its  issue  for  the  week  ending  on 
3  November,  espouses  with  characteristic  vigour  the  cause 
of  Finland  against  Russia  in  an  article  signed  "Justus  ;"  and, 
when  we  have  mentioned  the  paper  on  "English  Novels"  by 
Max  Meyerfeld  in  the  fortnightly  Litlerarischcs  Echo,  we  shall 
have  paid  our  acknowledgment  to  that  portion  of  the  German 
periodica]  press  which  has  come  under  our  notice  this  month 
with  the  exception  of  the  Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin  : 
Fischer  ;  November;,  in  which  with  the  utmost  goodwill  we 
can  discover  no  feature  of  mark. 
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SMITH,  ELDE^m^NEW  BOOKS 

MRS.    HUMPHRY  WARD'S 

NEW  NOVEL. 
NOTICE.— The  SECOND  IMPRESSION  of 

ELEANOR, 

by  Mrs.   HUMPHRY   WARD,  is 

nearly    exhausted.     A    THIRD  IM- 
.  PRESSION  will  be  ready  immediately. 
With  Illustrations  by  Albert  Sterner. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — "  '  Eleanor  '  is  worthy  of  its  dedication,  as 

its  author's  artistic  masterpiece  Few  English  novels  of  note  are  so  signally  free 

from  redundancies  as  this  :  and  in  yet  fewer  has  a  story  of  deep  human  interest  been 
so  lightly  at  once  and  so  firmly,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  built  up  out  of  itself. 
This  lime,  at  least,  Mrs.  Ward  has  found  a  theme  which  she  has  been  able  to  treat, 
from  first  to  last,  harmoniously  and  without  swervings  into  the  thicket,  and 
which  she  has  brought  to  a  tragic  close  without  a  harsh  or  cruel  dissonance  

Thc^spel!  which  Mrs.  Ward  has  cast  over  more  than  a  decade  of  contemporary 
thought  and  feeling  will  not  be  broken  by  this  nobly  conceived  and  brilliantly 

executed  work."  , 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FIRST  PREMIER  OF  NATAL. 

On  NOVEMBER  15th.    Large  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA : 

Being  the  Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal. 
By  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G., 

Author  of  "  George  Linton,"  "  The  Colonies  and  the  Century,"  &c. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  OF 
MR.  CONAN  DOYLE'S  "THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR.'' 

NOTICE  —A  THIRD  IMPRESSION  of 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR, 

by  A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  fa  now  ready,  and  a 
FOUR  I H  IMPRESSION  is  in  the  Press.    With  Maps. 
.  '  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

STANDARD.—"  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  brought  to  the  story  of 'The  Great 
Boer  War'  those  gifts  of  vivid  description  and  that  glowing  style  which  have  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  writers  of  fiction.  There  is  an  energy  about  the  book,  a 
sense  of  rapid  movement,  and  vitality  of  phrase  that  will  stimulate  the  most  jaded 
reader." 

GRAPHIC. — "  To  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having 
produced  by  far  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  book  on  the  South  African  War 

which  has  yet  appeared  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  book  is  vigorously 

written." 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

On  NOVEMBER  15th.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FIELDS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,"  "  She  Walks  in  Beauty,"  &c. 
London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.  - 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

No.  376  ibr  NOVEMBER. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS.    M.  W.  Keatinge. 

IN  LOCO  PARENTIS.    H.  Macan. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  SCHOOLMASTER.    Charles  Fisher. 

THE  "NESTOR"  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

Schoolmaster  M.  P. 's— Public  Schools  and  the  Civil 
Service— Juvenile  Headmasters -French  Grammar 
Reforms-Local  Authorities  Bill  Lord  Reay  on  Im- 
perial Education  Educational  LIttle-Eng-landers— 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Masters  Scripture  in  the 
Oxford  Locals— Colonial  and  Foreign  Notes-Tech- 
nical Education -Universities  and  Schools— The 
'  Teachers'  Guild-Christmas  Books. 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

Price  (id. ;  per  post,  7[d.  '*      *  ' 

Offices:  3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Origin  of  Art  (Yrjo  Him).    Macmillan.    10s.  net. 
Characters  of  Romance  (William  Nicholson).  Heinemann. 

Biography. 

The  Life  of  Lieut.-Col.  John  Ilaughton  (Major  A.  C.  Yate).  Mur  ray. 
12s.  net. 

Alfred  Tennyson  :  a  Saintly  Life  (Robert  F.  llorton).  Dent.  4s.  6d. 
net. . 

Madame  :  a  Life  of  Henrietta,  Daughter  of  Charles  I.  and  Duchess  of 
Orleans  (Julia  Cartwright.    Second  Edition).    Seeley.    Js,  6d 

Christmas  Books. 
Between  Two  Opinions  (Mary  E.  Palgrave),  2s.  ;  The  Schoolmistress 
of  Haven's  End  (E.  E.  Overton),  2s.  ;  Allan  Adair  (Gordon 
Stables),  is.  6d.  ;  Through  a  Needle's  Eye  (Hesba  Stretton), 
3f.  6d.  ;  The  Lord's  Purse  Bearers  (Hesba  Stretton),  is.  6d.  ; 
Adventures  in  the  South  Pacific  (By  "  One  who  was  Born 
There"),  2s.  6d.  ;  Life's  Anchor  (Harriet  E.  Colvile),  2s.  6d.  ; 
Geoff.  Blake  (S.  S.  Push),  2s.  6d.  ;  A  Wilful  Ward  (Ruth 
Lamb),  2s.  6d.  ;  About  Peggy  Savill  (Jessie  Mansergh),  2s.  6d. 
R.T.S. 

Celia's  Conquest  (L.  E.  Fiddeman),  2s.  6d.  ;  Tom's  Boy  (The  Author 
of  "Laddie,"  &c. ),  5j.  ;  Venture  and  Valour  (G.  A.  Ilenty, 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  G.  M.  Fenn,  Gordon  Stables,  &c. ),  5*.  ;  Seven 
Maids  (L.  T.  Meade),  6s.    W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

In  the  King's  Service  (Captain.  F.  S.  Brereton),  5*.  ;  Three  Fair  Maids 
(Katharine  Tynan),  6.r.  ;  In  Far  Bolivia  (Gordon  Stables),  3.?.  6d.  ; 
A  Trek  and  a  Laager  (Jane  H.  Spettigue),  2s.  6d.  ;  Gutta-Percha 
Willie  (George  Macdonald),  2s.  ;  Every  Inch  a  Briton  (Meredith 
Fletcher),  3.!-.  6d.  ;  Boy  Crusoes  (Leon  Golschmann),  $s.  6d. 
Blackie  and  Son,  Limited. 

Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Meric  Casaubon) ;  The 
Adventures  of  Odysseus  (F.  S.  Marvin,  R.  J.  C.  Mayor  and 
F.  M.  Stawell).  Dent. 

Princess's  Story  Book,  The  (George  Laurence  Gomme).  Constable.  6s. 

Story-Book  Time.    Blackie.    2s.  6d. 

Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young  (1901).    Gardner,  Darton. 

Fiction. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  (Maurice  Hewlett). 
Macmillan.  6s. 

Chloris  of  the  Island  (H.  B.  Marriott  Watson).    Harpers.  6s. 

The  Weird  Orient  :  Nine  Mystic  Tales  (Henry  Iliowizi).  Phila- 
delphia:  Coates.  $1.50. 

The  Duke  (J.  Storer  Clouston).    Arnold.  6.f. 

The  Splendid  Spur  ("  Q  ").    Cassell.    y.  6d. 

Farthest  South  (Harold  E.  Gorst).    Greening.    Is.  6d. 

A  Tragedy  of  Errors  (Geraldine  Hodgson).    Allen.  6s. 

The  Small  Part  Lady,  &c.  (G.  R.  Sims).    Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  Justice  of  Revenge  (George  Griffith).    F.  V.  White.  6s. 

A  Detached  Pirate  (Helen  Milecele).    Greening.    2s-  &d. 

Edward  Barry — South  Sea  Pearler  (Louis  Becke).    Unwin.  6s. 

A  Gentleman  (E.  M.  Forbes).    Murray.  6s. 

Trinity  Bells  (Amelia  E.  Barr).    Unwin.  6s. 

Dr.  North  and  his  Friends  (S.  Weir  Mitchell).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Nance  (Charles  Garvice),  y.  6a?.  ;  Sons  of  the  Covenant  (Samuel 
Gordon),  6s.  ;  A  Coronet  of  Shame  (Charles  Garvice),  is.  6d.  ; 
The  Bystander  (J.  Ashby-Sterry),  6s.  ;  Her  Heart's  Desire 
(Charles  Garvice),  3.C  6d.  ;  The  Outcast  of  the  Family  (Charles 
Garvice),  3^.  6d.  Sands. 

The  Hosts  of  the  Lord  (F.  A.  Steel).    Heinemann.  6s. 

History. 

History  of  the  German  People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Johannes  Janssen).    Vol.  III. -IV.    Kegan  Paul.  25.?. 

British  and  American  Diplomacy  affecting  Canada,  1782-1899  (Thomas 
Hodgins).    Toronto:  " The  Rowsell-Hutchison  Press." 

A  Short  History  of  English  Printing,  1476-1898  (Henry  R.  Plomer). 
Kegan  Paul.    10s,  6d.  net. 

Turkey  in  Europe  (Odysseus).    Arnold.  16s. 

The  English  Utilitarians  (Leslie  Stephen).  3  vols.  Duckworth. 
30^.  net. 

Source-  Book  of  English  History  (Edited  by  Elizabeth  Kimball  Kendall). 

New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    3.?.  6d.  net. 
Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic  (W.  J.  Ashley).    Longmans.  9$2 

net. 

Natural  History. 
The  Gardener's  Assistant  (Robert  Thompson.    New  Edition.  Divi- 
sional— Vol.  II.).    Gresham  Publishing  Company.  8s. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Semantics  :   Studies  in  the  Science  of  Meaning  (Michel  Breul). 
Heinemann. 

The  Veterinary  Manual  (Frank  T.  Barton).    Everett.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Fdod  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics  (Robert  Hutchison).  Arnold. 
16s.  net. 

Progressive  Science  Series  :— Bacteria  (G.  Newman.  Second  Edition). 
Murray.  6s. 

Studies,  Scientific  and  Social  (Alfred  Russcl  Wallace.  2  vols.). 
Macmillan.     I  Sr. 

The  United  Sttles  in  the  Orient  ;  the  Nature  of  the  Economic  Problem 
(Charles  A.  Coiianl).  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  #1.25. 
Animal  Behaviour  (C.  Lloyd  Morgan).    Arnold.    10s.  6d. 

Theology. 

Doctrine  and  Principles  (C.  E.  Beeby).    Williams.    4*.  6d. 
A  History  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Creeds  (Rev,  C 
Callow.    Cheap  Edition).  Stock. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By   JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  8vo.  ics.  net.    Illustrated  Edition,  extra  crown  8vo.  14s.  net. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY, 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  net. 


A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE 

NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

October  1900. 

With  Biographical  Notices  of  its  Members.    Reprinted  from  the  Times.    i6mo.  is. 


A  NEW  CARDENINC  BOOK  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  BOYLE. 

SYLYANA'S  LETTERS  TO 

AN   UNKNOWN  FRIEND. 

By  E.  V.  B. 

With  numerous  Full-page  and  o*her  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  Svo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready  on  Tuesday. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.C.S. 

THE    ROMANCE    OF  SPAIN. 

Illustrated.    8vo.  ios.  net. 
1  The  pictorial  illustrations  are  almost  legion,  and,  moreover,  are  of  very  good 
quality,  doing  real  justice  to  their  attractive  subjects   It  is  as  presentable  ex- 
ternally as  it  is  interesting  and  entertaining  within." — Glebe. 


ALONG    FRENCH  BYWAYS. 

By  CLIFTON  JOHNSON. 

With  48  Full-page  Illustrations  and  38  Vignettes  by  the  Author  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  net. 


THE   COLLECTED  POEMS 

OF  T.  E.  BROWN, 

Author  of  "  Fo'c's'le  Yarns,"  "  The  Manx  Witch."    With  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

"  To  a  few  these  poems — racy,  rushing,  pathetic,  ironic,  humorous,  as  the  mood 
took  him — have  been  Ions  familiar  ;  the  remnant  who  love  fine  poetry  have  a  keen 
intellectual  and  emotional  pleasure  awailing  them." — Academy. 


NEW  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ELIZABETH  AND  HER  CERMAN  GARDEN." 
THE  APRIL  BABY'S  BOOK  OF  TUNES. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway.    Small  4to.  6s. 

[Ready  on  Tuesday. 

Written  and  Pictured  by  MABEL  DEARMER. 

A  NOAH'S  ARK  GEOGRAPHY.    Globe  4to. 

picture  boards,  6s.  [Ready  on  Tuesday. 

By  Mrc.  MOLES  WORTH. 

THE   HOUSE   THAT   GREW.    Illustrated  by 

Alice  B.  Woodward.   Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  S.  ROSAMUND  PRAEGER. 

THE    TALE    OF    THE    LITTLE  TWIN 

DRAGONS.    Oblong  4to.    Picture  boards,  6s. 


ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE'S  NEW  WORK. 

STUDIES  SCIENTIFIC  and  SOCIAL. 

By  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  In  2  vols.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  8vo.  18s. 

OUR  BOROUGH:  OUR  CHURCHES. 

With  an  After  Work  on  the  Art  or  the  Renaissance,  King's  Lynn.  By 
EDWARD  M.  BELOE,  F.S.A.  With  55  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans,  fix. 
4to.  21s.  net  (limited  to  20D  copies). 

100  Copies  of  OUR  CHURCHES,  printed  on  large  paper, 
hand-made,  25s.  n&t. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LTD. ,  London. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'s  List. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

ONE     OF  OURSELVES. 

By  Mrs.  L.  B.  WALFORD, 
Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  "  Lady  Margot,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  [On  Monday  next. 

Volume  II.    To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New  Companies  under 
the  Earl  of  Godolphin's  Award,  1708. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


With  4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12  Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.  21s. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  DRAKE. 

By  JULIAN  S.  CORBETT, 
Author  of  "  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,"  &c. 

"  In  this  sequel  to  his  admirable  work  on  '  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,'  Mr. 
Corbett  has  given  us  a  notably  luminous  and  original  history  of  the  conclusion  o 
the  Elizabethan  war  with  Spain."— Glasgow  Herald. 


Crown  Svo.  9s.  net. 

SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONOMIC: 

A   VOLUME!   OF  ESSAYS. 
By  W.  J,  ASHLEY,  M.A. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TRAMP. 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

11  Mr.  Crawford  has  carried  out  with  brilliant  success  a  daring  and  original  idea. 
He  has  given  a  convincing  picture  of  tramp  life  as  he  imagines  it.  It  is  a  tour  de 
force,  a  most  startling  bit  of  imaginative  work,  the  result  of  a  careful  and 
sympathetic  study  of  these  wandering  outcasts.  Altogether  a  striking  book,  as 
original  in  treatment  as  it  is  in  conception." — Bookman. 


With  4  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.   8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

Being  a  Chronicle  of  the  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady,  wife  of  a  German 
Baron  possessed  of  a  Fief  in  Alsace,  during  the  French  Revolution, 
afterwards  an  Immigrant  in  Russia. 

By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 


With     i  Illustrations.    Svo.  9s. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  PRACTICAL  BACTERIOLOGY : 

An  Elementary  Laboratory  Book  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 

By  II.  J.  CURTIS,  B.S.  and  M.D.Lond.,  F.R.C.S., 

Late  Surgical  Registrar  University  College  Hospital  ;  formerly  Assistant  to  the 
Professor  of  Pathology,  University  College,  London. 

[On  Monday  next. 

THE  OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Produced  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  the  Rev.  Darwell  Stone,  M.A  ,  - 
Principal  of  the  Missionary  College,  Dorchester. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  KNOX  LITTLE,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  [On  Monday  next. 

FAITH  AND  PROGRESS:    "The  Witness  of  the 

English  Church  during  the  last  50  yearn."  Sermons  preached  at  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Consecration  of  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  June  10-17,  iooo.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  the 
Hen.  A.  F.  A.  BaNBURY-Tkacy,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Barnabas.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

RELIGION   AND   LIFE:    a  Plain   Essay.     By  R. 

Russell.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
Mi?.  LANG'S  BOOK  FOR  CHRISTMAS  1900. 

THE    GREY    FAIRY   BOOK.     Edited   by  Andrew 

Lang.    With  65  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  "C0LUW0CC"  BOOK  FOR  CHRISTMAS  1900. 

THE   GOLLIWOGG'S   POLAR  ADVENTURES.  By 

Florence  and  Bektha  Upton.  With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to. 
boards,  6s. 

URCHINS    OF    THE    SEA.      By   Marie  Overton 

Corein  and  Charles  Buxton  Going.  With  Drawings  by  F.  I.  Bennett. 
Oblong  4to.  boards,  3s.  6d.  [On  Monday  next. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.:  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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Six  Editions  have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
SEVENTH  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY 

...  OF  THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

FOR  NOVEMBER 

t  Containing 

SIR   ROBERT   HART'S   REMARKABLE  ARTICLE, 

THE  PEKING  LEGATIONS: 

A  NATIONAL  UPRISING  &  AN  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  and  startling  articles  that  periodical  literature  has 
contained  for  a  long  time.  Sir  Robert  Hart's  intimate  acquaintance  with  China 
and  the  Chinese  entitles  his  opinions  to  the  weightiest  consideration." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"Admirable  and  weighty  as  many  of  the  contributions  to  the  leading  reviews  are, 
the  piece  tie  resistance  is  undoubtedly  Sir  Robert  Hart's  inside  view  of  the  national 
uprising  and  international  episode  in  China." — Saturday  Review. 

"  No  article  in  the  November  Magazines  is  likely  to  attract  more  serious  attention 
than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  in  the  Fortniglitly  Review  on  the  Legations  episode 
in  Pekin.  The  impression  it  has  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  man  with  so  large 
and  unique  a  knowledge  of  China  and  the  Chinese  must  be  of  profound  interest." 

Standard. 

"  Sir  Robert  Hart's  story  of  the  siege  of  the  Legations  is  in  many  ways  remark- 
able."— Daily  News. 

"  Will  excite  the  keenest  attention  and  discussion." — Morning  Post. 
"  Much  the  most  remarkable  article  that  has  appeared  in  any  periodical  for  years 
is  Sir  Robert  Hart's  '  The  Peking  Legations  '  in  this  month's  Fortniglitly  Review.' 

Pilot. 

"  A  great  impression  has  been  produced  by  Sir  Robert  Hart's  article  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  on  the  future  of  China." — Bradford  Observer. 

"  It  is  the  first  consistent  and  intelligible  account  of  that  extraordinary  movement 
which  has  reached  Europe  from  the  spot." — Spectator. 


THE  NUMBER  CONTAINS  ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES :— 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
ENGLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 
BRYAN  AND  McKINLEY. 
THE  GENERAL  ELECTION.    (Two  articles.) 
PROBLEMS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS. 
THE  IMMORTAL  HOUR.    By  Fiona  Macleod. 
&c.  &c. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 


FOR  THEJMINTJE^VENINGS. 

FOURTH  EDITION.    Price  is. ;  post  free,  is.  id. 

Anagrams. 

By  SOME  MINOR  POETS. 

"  Now  that  the  winter  is  upon  us,  when  amusement  must  be  found  around  the 
fireside,  the  person  who  can  suggest  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  game  is  always 
a  prime  favourite.  '  Some  Minor  Poets,'  who  have  produced  a  little  book  called 
'  Anagrams,'  should  earn  much  goodwill  during  the  coming  months." 

London  Letter,  November  24th,  1899. 


Price  is.  ;  post  free^is.  id. 

More  Anagrams. 

By  SOME  MINOR  POETS. 

"  Puzzle-lovers  will  find  some  excellent  work  for  their  brains  in  this  admirable 
collection." —  World. 

"The  ingenious  authors  of  'Anagrams'  and  'More  Anagrams'  have  already 
gained  a  good  deal  of  attention." — Morning  Post. 

"  Equally  well  suited  for  a  fireside  party,  a  sickroom,  or  a  solitary  journey." 

Public  Opinion. 

[Sl'ECIMENS.l 

 are  so  high  that  Mrs.  Brown 

I  ioes  in  the  third  class  up  to  town  ; 

But  Brown,  who  always  the  worst 

Says  he  feels  in  a  first. 

Answf.RS  :  Fares,  fears,  safer. 

"  Say  '  Dad,'  say  1  Mam,'  "  the  parents  cry, 

And  baby's  all  guileless  try  ; 

Bui,  by  a-  -  -combining  both, 

 forth  a  very  naughty  oath. 

Answers  :  Lips,  slip,  lisp. 

 his  pride  the  Second  James 

Sets  forth  upon  the- — -Thames  : 
Like  —  his  Court  repair 

To  breathe  's  freer  air. 

Answers  :  Mastering,  streaming,  emigrants,  St.  Germain. 

London  :    SPOTTISWOODE    &  CO., 
5  Now  Street  Square,  E.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS—  Continued. 
Theology. 

The  Relation  of  St.  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought  (Henry  St. 

John  Thackeray).    Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Divine  Love  (Charles  J.  Abbey).    Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Life  of  Christian  Service  (F.  W.  Farrar).    Elliot  Stock.  gj. 
Pro  Patria  (Charles  William  Stubbs).    Elliot  Stock.  6s. 
The  First  Epistle  of  S.  Peter  (Greek  Text.     Rev.  J.  Howard  B. 

Maslerman).    Macmillan.    3^.  6d.  net. 
Bible  Helps  for  Busy  Men  (Sir  Algernon  Coote,  Bart.).  Horace 

Marshall,    is.  net. 
The  Church  of  the  Fathers  (John  Henry  Newman).    John  Lane. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

Along  French  Byways  (Clifton  Johnson).  The  Macmillan  Company. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse,  1250-1900  (Chosen  and  Edited  by 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch).    Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  7*.  6d. 

Songs  and  Lyrics  (Charles  Whit  worth  Wynne).  Grant  Richards. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Atlas  Universel  de  Geographie  (Avec  tin  Texte  Analytique.  Ouvrage 
commence  par  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  et  continue  par  Fr. 
Schrader).    No.  21.    Italie  (en  1  feuille).    Paris  :  Hachette. 

Awakening  of  the  East,  The  :  Siberia — Japan — China  (Pierre  Leroy- 
Beaulieu).  Heinemann. 

Blessed  Damozel,  The  (Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti).    John  Lane. 

Bonner  Beitrage  zur  Anglistik  (Herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  M. 
Trautmann).  Heft  VI.  : — The  Wallace  and  the  Bruce  Restudied 
(J.  T.  T.  Brown)     Bonn  :  P.  Haustein's  Verlag. 

Book  Prices  Current  (Vol.  XIV).    Elliot  Stock. 

Cabot  Bibliography  (George  Parker  Winship).  Stevens,  Son  and 
Stiles.    i8.r.  net. 

Cassell's  Cyclopaedia  of  Mechanics  (Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck). 

Cassell.    Js.  6d. 
Catalogue  General  (1900).    Paris  :  Bailliere  et  Fils. 
Celestial  Country,  The  (Hymns  and  Poems  on  the  Joys  and  Glories  of 

Paradise).    Seeley.    12s.  6d. 
Chiswick  Shakespeare,  The  : — Antony  and  Cleopatra  ;  Coriolanus  ; 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (Edited  by  Byam  Shaw).  Bell. 
Colloquy  on  Currency,  A  (Lord  Aldenham.  New  Edition).  Effingham 

Wilson. 

Contents-Subject  Index,  A,  to  General  and  Periodical  Literature 

(A.  Cotgreave).    Elliot  Stock. 
Der  Werth  der  Wissenschaft  (Von  Raoul  France).     Dresden  und 

Leipzig :  Carl  Reissner. 
Essai  de  Cronologie  Pindarique  (Par  Camille  Gaspar).    Bruxelles  : 

Lamertin. 

French  Commercial  Correspondence  (Alfred  Starck).  Blackie. 
Guingamor,  Luval,   Tyolet,  Bisclaveret :  Four   Lais   rendered  into 

English  Prose  from  the  French  of  Marie  de  France  (Jessie  L. 

Weston).    Nutt.    2s.  net. 
How  to  Choose  your  Banker  (Henry  Warren).      Grant  Richards. 

is.  6d. 

Jew  in  London,  The  (C.  Russell  and  H.  S.  Lewis).  Unwin.  6s. 
Kawakami  and  Sada  Vacco  (Louis  Fournier).  Paris  :  Brentano's. 
Little   Library,   The  : — Maud  ;  the   Early  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord 

Tennyson   (2  vols.);   Eothen  (A.  W.  Kinglake).  Methuen. 

is.  6d.  net  each. 

London  Memories  (C.  W.  Heckethorne).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
London  University  Guide  and  University  Correspondence  College 

Calendar,  1900-1.    University  Tutorial  Press. 
Love  Poems  of  Shelley  ("The  Lovers'  Library").     John  Lane. 

is.  6d.  net. 

"Machine"  Abolished,  The,  and  the  People  Restored  to  Power 

(Charles  C.  P.  Clarke).  Putnams. 
Memories  of  the  Months,  Second  Series  (Sir  Herbert  Maxwell). 

Arnold,    "js.  6d. 
Miscellanies  (Edward  Fitzgerald).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d.  net. 
New  Study,  A,    of  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  (Parke  Godwin). 

Putnams. 

North  American  Indians  of  To-day,  The  (George  Bird  Grinnell). 
Pearson.  21s. 

On  Sanitary  and  other  Matters  (George  S.  Keith).    Black.    2s.  6d. 
Our  House  of  Commons  (Alfred  Kinnear).    Blackwood.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Pictures  and  Problems  from  London  Police  Courts  (Thomas  Holmes). 

Arnold.    10s.  6d. 
Poems,  The,  of  Edgar  Allan  Toe  (Illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson). 

Bell.  6s. 

Secrets  of  the  Sword  (Translated  from  the  original  French  of  Baron 
de  Bazancourt  by  C.  F.  Clay).  Bell. 

Scot's  Wanderjahre,  A  (David  Lowe).    Wilson.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Shakespeare  Country,  The  (John  Leyland).    Newnes.    ics.  6d.  net. 

Short  History,  A,  of  English  Commerce  and  Industry  (L.  L.  Price). 
Arnold.    3*.  6d. 

Tale  of  a  Field  Hospital,  The  (Frederick  Treves).    Cassell.  6s. 

Tips  for  Travellers  (MacCarthy  O'Moore).    Elliot  Slock. 

Token  Money,  The,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  1797-1S16  (Maberly 
Phillips).    Effingham  Wilson.    2$.  6d. 

War  Office,  The,  the  Army  and  the  Empire  (II.  O.  Arnold -Forster, 
iM.l'.).    Cassell.    is.  6d. 

War  with  the  Boers  (Vol.  III.).    Virtue.    10s.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November  : — The  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Magazine  (No.  I.),  II,  ;  Munsey's  Magazine,  61/.  ;  The 
Anglo-American  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Bookbuyer,  15c.  ;  The 
Open  Court,  10c.  ;  The  Forum,  35c.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3fr.  ;  L'Humanite  Nouvelle,  ilr.75;  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  6s.  ;  The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies, 
3*.  ■  • 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT   SOCIETY.     QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Robert  Newman's  Queen  s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free.  E.  F.  JACQUES,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN'S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 

MR.   ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 
MADAME    LILIAN    ELDEE,    MR.    A.    H.  WEST. 
Daily  at  3.    Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 
Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.,  at  Robert  Newman's  Box  Office. 

MR.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN'S   SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 
Solo  Violin  -  -  MONS.  YSAYE. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 

MR.  ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

YSAYE   CONCERTS.     QUEEN'S  HALL. 

NOVEMBER  14,  19,  at  8  ;  NOVEMBER  21  at  3. 
Subscription  21s.,  15s.,  10s.  6d.  ;  Single  Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved), 
2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


ST.   JAMES'S  HALL. 

MR.   DONALD    FRANCIS  TOYEY. 

THIRD    CHAMBER  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT  at  3. 
Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  ;s.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and 
WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's  Hall.  N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

HILDA  BERGERON  (of  Stockholm) 

WILL    GIVE    A    VOCAL  RECITAL 
On  MONDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT  at  3. 
Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's  Hall. 

N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants' names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  "  Private." 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


FOR  SELLING  YOUR  OLD  or  Buying  a  new  Gun, 
Cycle,  Horse,  or  anything  else  to  best  advantage,  there  is  no  means  better  than 
an  advertisement  in  The  Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart  Newspaper.  Transactions 
are  carried  through  Easily,  Quickly,  Privately,  Safely,  and  Cheaply.  The  cost  of 
advertising  is  only  id.  for  every  3  words.  Or  you  need  merely  answer  the  published 
advertisements,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds  in  every  issue.  The  paper  is  to 
lie  bought  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  price  2d.,  or  specimen  copy  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  office  for  3d.  in  stamps.  The  journal  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  Literary  Matter  of  special  interest  and  utility  to  Amateurs. — Office  :  170  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

EVERLASTING  BLOTTER 

and    PAPERWEIGHT.     Indispensable  Office  requisite, 
SIXPENCE.    Post  Free,  9d.    Hand-painted,  suitable,  for 
Birthday  or  Xmas  Presents,  Sec,,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 
lV/iolcsale  Terms  on  A  //plication. 

EVERLASTING  BLOTTER  CO.,  LTD. 

S  and  9  Essex-  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

TEAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  •  i F'  GREEN  *  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  .  •(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passaee  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851.- 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

20/               CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  0/ 

/—  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  Si  A. 

'°                     drawn  below  £100.  '° 

21  O/               DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  f\l  0/ 

2                on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  /Q 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Eikkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital         ..       ..       ..       ..  ,65,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital    ..    ..    jfc  1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    j£i, 200,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  princiDal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 
GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."  Code  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excelle-*  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

BOOKS— BINDING— BOOK  PLATES. 

NEW  BOOKS  at  3d.  in  is.  discount  except  where  published  at  net  prices. 
BOOK  BINDING  with  taste,  originality,  and  value. 
SECONDHAND   BOOKS  in  all  department- of  Literature. 

Libraries  Purchased  and  Valued. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Threepence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  of 
nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return.— 
GILBERT  and  FIELD  (only  address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  Lsndon,  E.C. 

BARGAINS  in  BOOKS,  &c,  previous  to  retiring- at 
Expiration  of  Lease  of  New  Street  premises. — Ben  Jonson,  folio  calf,  21s.: 
Jack  Sheppard,  3  vols,  original  cloth,  first  edition,  ,614  ;  Lowe's  Native  Ferns, 
2  vols.  20s. ;  Hutchins'  Dorset,  grand  copy,  2  vols  folio  calf,  £6,  cost  £24  ;  Footsteps 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  4to.  15s.;  Fenton's  Tour  Through  .—Lowe,  Birmingham. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3*.  6d.  net ;  by  pest,  3s.  icd. 

A  New  Volume  of  Poems  containing  "The  Post  Bey." 

"ECHOES' 

By  CLIFFORD  HARRISON. 

London  :    H.  J-  GLALSHER,  57  Wijjmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.'s 

NEW  BOOKS. 
Two  New  Works  by  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

NOW  READY. 

STORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N., 

Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Nelson,"  "The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  on  History,"  &c. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Map,  10s.  6d.  net. 
11  The  reader  who  has  hitherto  depended  upon  popular  accounts  of  the  war  will 
now  appreciate  and  welcome  guidance  over  the  extensive  field  by  an  historian  who 
knows  the  business  of  war  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  whole  thing  clear  in 

comparatively  little  space  The  praise  of  the  British  for  steady,  forward  gallantry 

will  be  most  gratifying  to  British  readers.  Captain  Mahan  is  greatly  imposed 
with  the  effect  the  war  has  had  on  the  development  of  the  idea  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion The  mishaps  of  Reddersburg  and  Koornspruit  do  not  detract  from  Captain 

Mahan's  admiration  of  the  rest  of  the  campaign." — Daily  News. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  ASIA 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

AND  ITS  EFFECT  UPON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL POLICIES. 
By  Captain  A,  T.  MAHAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  Map,  259  pp.  post  8vo. 
leg.  6d.  net,  [Ready  Nov.  17. 

NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION  BY  FRANK  SAVILE. 

THE  BLESSING  0F°lESAU.th'  iiyRFRANCK  sfAvueE,MAuctborldof 

"  John  Ship,  Mariner,"  "  Beyond  the  Great  South  Wall,"  &c.  [Ready. 
"  The  story  abounds  in  movement  and  incident."— Spectator. 

Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net 
I  PDPIIA     I  AMra  •     or,  S I X  WEEKS   IX    THE   SIKHIM    H I M  A  ■ 

kCTUnn     UWH  •     LAYAS.   By  Florence  Donaldson.   With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece,  Map  of  Route,  and  108  Illustrations.  [Ready. 


The  FIRST  EDITION  having  been  entirely  sold  out  in  a  few  days,  a  SECOND 
IS  READY  of  that  unique  work, 

SAILING  ALONE  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  By  Cap- 

tain  Joshua  Slocum.    Being  a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Experiences  of  the 
Sloop  Spray  on  her  Single-Handed  Voyage  of  46,000  miles.    With  63  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  net. 
In  the  Daily  Telegraphy  September  8,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  writes: — "Every- 
body who  loves  the  ocean,  or  likes  to  hear  about  it  :  everybody  who  sets  high  value 
upon  gallant,  fearless  deeds  ;  everybody  who  rejoices  to  see  the  triumphs  of  man- 
hood over  solitude,  danger,  and  death  itself,  should,  and  must,  read  this  wonderful 
story  of  resolute  adventure.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  the  most  extraordinary  book, 
in  its  way,  ever  published." 

TWO   FINE   ART  WORKS. 

Now  Ready.    A  SUPERB  WORK.— Large  4to.  £3  13s.  6d.  net. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  VAN  DYCK.  S^SS&m 

celebrated  Paintings  of  Van  Dyck. 
Selected  (by  permission  of  the  Authorities)  from  the  300  Paintings  exhibited  at 
Antwerp,  in  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Van 
Dyck.  The  Pictures  were  collected  from  all  parts  for  this  Exhibition,  among  the 
contributors  being  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Duke  cf  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  &c.  Each  of  the  Photogravures  is  accompanied  by  two  pages  of 
descriptive  text  by  Mr.  MAX  ROOSES,  Conservateur  du  Musee  Plantin- 
Moretus.  The  Work  is  bound  in  half-parchment,  cloth  sides,  in  a  new  and  perfectly 
original  design  by  a  Dutch  artist. 

In  handsome  4to.  vols.  cloth  extra,  about  300  pp.,  each  C~  2s.  net.  Vol.  I.  published 
in  1S98.    Vol.  II.  in  i8yg.    Vol.  III.  now  ready. 

DUTCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

TURY.    Edited  by  Max  Rooses,  Curator  of  the  Piatin-Moretus  Museum, 
Antwerp.    Translated  by  F.  Knowles.    With  Hiographical  Notices.  The 
Text  of  each  Volume  contains  over  200  Illustrations,  besides  six  Etchings  by 
Philip  Zilcken,  six  Photogravure  Plates,  and  twelve  half-tone  Full-page  Plates. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  sent  on  application. 
The  Speaker  says  the  volume  is  delightful  both  as  regards  matter  and  illustration. 
 Lavish  and  artistic  illustrations  make  the  book  interesting  to  the  merest  lay- 
reader,  whilst  for  the  man  or  woman  of  cosmopolitan  artistic  tastes  it  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  art  history  of  our  own  times,  a  work  to  cherish  and  to  read  more 
than  once. 

Now  Ready— Price  One  Shilling— November  Number  of 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  :— 

RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY.   ISy  Henky  Norman.    II.  The  Great  Siberian  Railway. 
Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Photographs  and  others.    (  T he  Second  of  Seven 

THE^TARTAR  WHO  WAS  NOT  CAUGHT:  a  Shanghai  Story.    By  Richard 

WlLSTF.D. 

THE  HOUR  OF  JUDGMENT  :  a  Poem.    By  At  pert  Bioelow  Painf. 
THE  WHEEL  OF  TIMK  :  a  Bicycle  Story.    By  Mary  Catherine  Lee.  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele. 

THE  CROSS  STREETS  OF  NEW  YORK.    By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 

With  Illustrations. 
A  LITTLE  GOSSIP.    By  Rebecc  a  Harding  Davis. 

TOMMY  AND  GRIZEL.    By  J.  M.  Barbie.    Chapters  XXXIII.  XXXV. 

Full-page  Illustration  by  Bernard  Partridge.  (Concluded.) 
A  CAMERA  AT  THE  FAIR.    By  Dwight  Lathror  Elmendorf.  Illustrated 

with  the  Author's  Photographs. 
THE  LANDSCAPE  FEATURES  OF  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION.    By  Samuel 

Parsons,  iunr.,  late  Superintendent  of  Parks,  New  York  City.    Illustrated  with 

Photographs  by  1).  L.  Kl.MKNDORF  and  others. 

&c.   &c.   &c. 

READY  NOVEMBER  37th. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

CHRISTMAS   1900  NUMBER. 

In  this  number  of  Seribner's  Magazine  its  readers  will  find  a  re- 
markable collection  of  tight  short  stories,  attractively  illustrated,  some 
beautiful  examples  of  colour  printing,  and  a  number  of  articles  of 
special  interest  and  value. 

*,*  A  Sixteen- Pa^e.  List  of  Messrs.  S.  L.,  M.  &  Co.'s  Amuunee- 
men:  can  be  had  post-free. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW.  MARSTON  k  CO  ,  Lim.'.Ud, 

St.  t>un«fan'«  Home,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 
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DR.  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE, 

THE  OBIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


wtont*L  kH1 


nnnnUUP  's  a<^mltte<l  by  'he  profession  to  be  the 
JlHLUlilJllYNE  mos'^.wondei"iul  and  valuable  remedy 

PUk  nnfinVNC  's        ',est  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
UnLUllUU  I  lib  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
f>HI  An<iny|||i  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
uHLuluJL)  T  Nt  °r,en  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

PUI  flRnnVfJF  acts ''ke  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
UrlLUnUU  I  Ilk  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
/>■■■  Annnuup  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
UHLUKUuYNL  EP'lePs>''    Hys'e>ia.    Palpitation,  and 

AMI  nnnnUiit  is  the  on,y  Palliative  'n  Neuralgia, 
UnLUltUlJ  I  R  t  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

"  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodvne."— See 
Lancet,  1  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution.— "Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i|d.,  2s.  ad.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodvne"  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


JJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually    14/6  8/3 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  i7/g  fl/9 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con-  *'* 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 

BOYD'S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 
PUBLISHED    AT  SHANGHAI. 


'  I  "HIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 

and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. , 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  Il  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES-UNIVERSITY  OF  SYDNEY. 

PROFESSORSHIP  OF  GREEK. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  from  gentlemen  qualified 
to  fill  the  Chair  of  Greek.  Salary  j£ooo  per  annum.  Pension  of  .£400  per 
annum  under  certain  conditions  after  twenty  years'  service,  ^u-o  allowed  for 
pas-iiK'-  ' -.xpen'i-s  to  Sydney.  Duties  begin  lune  1,  toot.  Further  particular.')  may 
he  obtained  from  the  Agent-  General  tor  New  South  Wales,  q  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  to  whom  applications,  stating  applicant's  agr  and  qualifications, 
and  accompanied  bv  four  copies  of  testimonials  submitted,  should  be  sent  not  later 
than  30th  November,  moo. 

HENRY  COPELAND, 
nth  October,  iqoo.  Agent  -General  for  New  South  Wales. 
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THE  MARY  WAROELL  CONVALESCENT  HOME  FOR  SCARLET  FEVER, 

STANMORE. 

Established  1884  by  a  lady  working  amongst  the  London  poor. 


No  other  existing  Convalescent  Home  will  admit  persons  recovering  from  Scarlet  Fever  except  those  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals.  FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED  to  clear  the  Home  of 
debt,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  required  by  the  District  Council, 
,£2,000  is  needed  immediately.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  i  Pall  Mall  East;  or  to 
Miss  Mary  Wardell,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  K.W. 

Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 


UNENDOWED. 


SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons — H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President -THE  VISCOUNT  POSTMAN. 
Treasurer — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  too.ooo  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W. ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 

ROYAL    FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  £3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  BrOwn, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  :  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 

FORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWEE  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  .£18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500— 
/io.soo.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.    Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 

HTHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

A.  S.W.— Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ST,   MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDINGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions, 
NOW   IN   GREAT    NEED   OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  £22,000, 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  eirnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  Of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  rdinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 

Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital. 

SEAMEN'S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

"DREADNOUGHT"  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 

Branch  Hospital:  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS,  E. 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries  :  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  Whole  Maritime  World. 
Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


NORTH     LONDON     HOSPITAL  FOR 
SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary, 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 
,£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

WESTMINSTER   HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary, 
S.W. — Instituted  1719.    The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than    ..       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ^14,000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at  ..       ..  6,006 

Leaving  £8,000 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


LONDON    HOSPITAL,  E 

The  Committee  appeal  for  £40,ooo  a-year  from  voluntary  contributions. 

The  number  of  IN-PATIENTS  treated  in  1897  was  11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS       „  „  161,033 

Total  number  of  Patients  treated   at  the   Hospital— 172,179 


FUNDS     JL^E     TT^OE32TT3Li"r  DEEDED. 

Thoroughly  Trained  Private  Nurse*  to  be  had  immediately  on  application  to  the  Matron. 
Honble.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  Chairman,  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House  Governor. 
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DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

cS»  v,  '  Si'*  Henry  Pon8onbv  is  commanded  by  th'  Queen  to 

'V^rfrvP^  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

I  <  ■           \  "  Nothin;  better  could  lie  wished  for."  -liritis/i  Weekly. 

fc«=*-<a£;=*£'  "  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— London  Daily  C/irom'cle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.    Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
THE    ISLE   OF   WIGHT.  THE   CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE    VALE    OF    LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,    MONMOUTH,  TINTERN 

BRECON   AND    ITS  BEACONS,  THE   SEVERN  VALLEY 

BOURNEMOUTH    AND    THE    NEW    FOREST.  THE    WYE  VALLEY, 

BRIGHTON,    EASTBOURNE,    HASTINGS,    AND    ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYS7  WITH,    TOWYN,     ABERnOVEY,     AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLAN  DRINDOD    WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL.   BATH,   WELLS,   AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,     HARLECH,   PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO.    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY,   TREFRIW,   BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 

"  A  brilliant  book."—  The  Times.  "  Particularly  good."—  Atadcmy. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 
Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans.  ■ 

LONDON    ILTSfjy  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

IS.   THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world.        •  - 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.   London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

Kaihvay  Books/alls  ami  all  Booksellers'. 


•  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦     ♦  ♦ 

THE.  . 
INDIAN 
ARMY. 

♦  ♦     ♦    ♦  ■ 

♦  ♦ 

Important. 

♦    ♦    »  « 

The  Publisher  of  the  "Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  :'  begs  to  announce 
that,  beginning  on  January  5,  1901, 
Coloured    Military  Types   of  the 
Indian  Army  will  be  issued  Monthly 
as  Supplements  to  that  Paper.  Full 
particulars,    prices,    and    list  of 
Plates  will  be  sent   post  free  on 
application. 

"Army  and  Navy  Gazette"  Offices, 
3  York  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 
FRENCH  MADE  EASY  FOR  SELF-LEARNERS.  By 

C.  E.  Hartley.  Comprising  the  most  Essential  Parts  of  the  Grammar,  a  Full 
Explanation  of  the  Correct  Pronunciation,  Lessons  in  Conversation,  and  a  List 
of  over  5,000  French  Words  and  Phrases  in  Common  Use. 

COTTAGE  AND   DAIRY  FARMING;  or,  How  to 

Cultivate  from  Two  to  Twenty  Acres,  including  the  Management  of  Cows, 
Pigs,  and  Poultry,  and  the  Making  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  By  Martin  Doyle 
and  J.  Darton. 

THE    NEWSPAPER    DICTIONARY,    Classical  and 

Foreign  Quotations,  Proverbs,  Words,  Expressions,  and  Phrases  of  frequent 
occurrence,  Translated  and  Explained.    By  Charles  Hartley. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  arc  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s-  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   ...  182..,       „.      1  10  4 

Half  Year   0  14    I    .»       ...      0  15  3 

Quarter  Year       ...      071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  bs  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  bein%  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad : — 


Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,  Messrs.  Boyvcau  &  Cnevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,  Lc  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Lc  Kiosque-  Duperron,  lloulevard  (les  Capucines, 

,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Bkusshlh  Messrs.  G.  Lehe£Ue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

BERLIN  W.  II.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Viknna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Slefansplatz. 

Huiia-Pksth   A.  Lappcrt. 

ROME  Messrs.  Loeschcr  Sc  Co.,  Cotso  307. 

Maokio   I.thrcri.'i  ( intciilicr);,  Ma/a  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Kcil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Perm. 

Homburg  Si  McVi  Library. 

J  AN  The  Anglo  American  Bookselling  Dcpflt. 

Nkw  York   The  International  News  Company,  8)  &  85  Dunne  St 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). .  Messrs.  Damri-ll  Ki  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  Nrws  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

it  ,1   The  llaioM  Wilson  Company,  3^  King  Street  West. 

MONTREAL)  Canaoa  ..  ..The  Montreal  News  Company,  186  St.  James's  Street. 


SANTIAGO  NITRATE. 

GOOD  RESULTS  FROM  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORKING. 
A  DIVIDEND  OF  16  PER  CENT.  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

'  I  "HE  First  annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Santiago 
Nitrate  Company,  Limited,  was  held  at  Winchester  House,  E.C, 
under   the   presidency  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lowe  (chairman  of  the 
company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  M.  Frames)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to 
you  our  report,  together  with  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  first 
year  of  our  working,  ended  June  30  last.  As  this  is  our  first  annual 
meeting,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  you  that  this  company  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  business  and  properties  of  the  Compania 
Salitrera  La  Santiago,  with  its  235  estancias  of  nitrate'grounds,  with  its 
oficina  and  a  maquina  of  recent  construction,  the  whole  of  it  in  active 
working  order,  and  thoroughly  equipped.  Our  first  year's  working  has 
shown  satisfactory  results.  In  the  first  half  we  had  to  go  through  a 
period  of  great  depression  in  prices  ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  we 
have  been  able  to  earn  a  net  trading  profit  of  ,£51,772.  Deducting 
from  this  the  amount  of  our  debenture  service,  ,£15,000 — and  those 
debentures  will  be  paid  off  in  seven  years  and  a  half  from  the  present 
time — also  deducting  the  interim  dividend  which  was  paid  last  July, 
^12,000,  further  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  depreciation  of 
our  stocks — that  is,  our  animals,  carts,  harness,  and  other 
perishable  things  that  cannot  be  of  the  same  value  at  the  end 
of  the  year  that  they  were  at  the  beginning — writing  off  the  whole  of 
our  preliminary  expenses,  legal  charges,  and  all  those  incidentals 
which  form  an  appreciable  item  at  the  commencement  of  a  company's 
existence,  and  also  writing  off  the  full  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  debenture  issue,  we  are  left  with  a  balance  of  ,£23,358.  The  board 
recommend  from  this  sum  the  declaration  of  a  final  dividend  for  the 
year  of  10  per  cent.,  making,  with  the  interim  dividend  already  paid, 
16  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  for  a 
company  beginning  in  bad  times,  working  under  adverse  circumstances 
at  the  commencement,  and  loaded  up  with  all  the  incubus  of  a  company 
brought  into  existence,  with  those  sundry  expenses  which  always  attach 
to  the  formation  of  every  company,  that  dividend  must  be  satisfactory. 

We  have  taken  every  possible  precaution  to  see  that  our  affairs 
should  be  thoroughly  well  looked  after,  and  that  no  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  what  I  may  call  our  great  success  to  let  anything  loose 
occur  which  may  afterwards  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  company. 
Already  for  this  current  half-year  we  have  sold  the  whole  of  our  pro- 
duction  at  prices  which  show  a  very  considerable  increase  on  the  profits 
for  the  corresponding  period,  namely,  the  first  half-year  embraced  in 
the  accounts  before  you.  We  have  also  very  good  prices  offering  for 
the  production  of  the  next  half-year,  far  in  excess  of  those  realised  by 
the  sales  of  the  last  half-year.  Then,  again,  we  look  to  the  further 
advantages  which  we  may  derive  from  the  newly-arrived-at  combina- 
tion.  Whatever  may  occur  with  that  combination,  it  cannot  but  tend 
to  steady  prices,  and  with  any  increased  demand  it  must  improve  them. 
An  important  matter  which  I  want  particularly  to  impress  upon 
you  is  that,  with  regard  to  this  company,  in  which  we  are  all 
interested,  the  capital  that  we  have  fixed  is  so  small,  as  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  large  nitrate-producing  company,  that  the  proportion 
of  dividend  which  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  is  far  in  excess  of  those 
which  other  companies  more  largely  capitalised  can  possibly  pay. 
That  is  the  whole  secret  of  what  I  might  call  the  excellence  of  this! 
company.  Companies  producing  no  larger  amount  than  .ours,  and  ' 
capitalised,  as  they  are,  at  twice  the  amount,  must  necessarily  be  only 
able  to  pay  half  the  dividend  that  we  are  able  to  pay.  Therefore  I 
say  that  our  prospects  are  exceedingly  encouraging  ;  and  if  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you,  as  I  hope  I  may,  this  time  next  year,  I  am 
quite  sure  the  balance-sheet  we  shall  present  to  you  will  be  far  more  j 
favourable  than  that  now  presented  to  you,  however  advantageous  and 
however  excellent  that  may  be.  I  will  now  move  :  "  Thai  the  report 
and  accounts,  as  presented,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  adopted,  and 
that  the  directors'  recommendation  to  declare  a  final  dividend  for  the 
past  year  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  be,  and  is  hereby, 
adopted." 

Mr.  T.  Proctor  Baptie,  D.L.,  J. P.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that  what  the  chairman  had  slated  regarding  the  company  was  sober 
fact,  strange  though  it  might  appear  in  connection  with  the  nitrate 
industry.  In  the  case  of  such  an  industry,  which  was  a  legitimate 
commercial  enterprise,  adverse  conditions  might  prevail  for  a  time  ; 
but  by-and-by,  if  legitimate  methods  were  adhered  to,  success  must  in 
many  cases  eventuate. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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THE  GRAND 


MING  COMPANY, 


LinvciTEr). 


DIRECTORS. 


The  Hod.  A.  0.  BRAND,  M  P. 
W.  BRODRIOK-OLOETE,  Esq. 


The  Marquis  B'lUUTPOUL, 
H.  J.  OPPENHEIM,  Esq. 


REPORT 

To  be  submitted  to  Shareholders  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  12,  1900,  at  12.30  o'clock. 


The  annexed  Statement  of  Account', covering  the  peri  :d  from  Sep'ember  1, 
1EE9,  to  Aognst  31, 1900,  which  the  Directors  now  beg  to  submit  to  the  Share- 
holder?, shows  a  Det  realised  profit  of  £47,317  16j.  2'/.,  to  which  must  be  added 
a  sum  of  £31,353  18».  2d.  carried  forward  from  the  previous  year,  making  a  total 
of  £78,706  14«.  5d.,  out  of  which  £1?,3~8  14«.  3 1.  has  been  sper.t  on  improve- 
meot9  to  the  property,  properly  cbargfable  to  Capital  Expenditure,  but  which, 
following  the  method  adopted  in  previous  years,  with  the  approval  of  Share- 
holders,  has  been  written  off:  Revenue  Account,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£62,333  Oj.  2d. 

Oat  of  this  sum  a  dividfnd  of  2i.  per  Shar?  wss  paid  on  December  3D,  1833i 
amounting  to  £2:.0C0,  and  £1,225  9s  21.  for  inc  >me  tax,  leaving  a  ba'ance  of 
£36,112  II*.  to  b,  car'iei  forward  to  1900-1931,  as  agiiust,  £31.358  18s  3i- 
broDght  forward  from  1E93-S9. 

Tne  developmeut  of  toe  mine  during  the  pa't  year  has  been  greatly  retarded 
owing  to  ihe  failure  of  the  manufacturer!  to  deliver  the  new  air  compressor, 
without  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  couteud  wiih  the  difficulties  of  vsn- 
tilation  and  prevailing  high  temperature  in  the  lower  workings. 

Due  to  tbi3  fact  bat  little  prospecting  and  exploratory  woilc  baa  been 
possible,  and,  in  consequence,  the  mill  has  overtaken  the  cro  reserves,  which 
now  stand  at  about  42  0C0  Ions. 

The  plan  of  the  mine  in  tie  prospectus  shows  the  present  position. 

The  Directors  have  had  an  opportunity  this  summer  of  conferring  with  the 
Manager,  Mr.  Bert  Peterson ;  and  now  that  th;  air  coaupressjr  has  been  erected 


and  is  at  work,  a  policy  of  active  development  work  upon  the  whole  of  the 
property  has  been  begun,  in  accordance  with  his  advice,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  requirements  of  the  mill  will  be  met  without  trenching  further  upon  the 
availible  reserves  of  ore.  The  Directors  have  not  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
any  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the  mine  since  January  1,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, as  will  be  seen  from  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  substantial  sum  of  cash  in  hand 
to  pay  for  development  work. 

The  reduotion  plant  for  the  treatment  of  tailings  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  five  months.  Experiments,  changes  of  treatment,  <fcc,  have  considerably 
delayed  the  profit  expected  from  its  working  ;  but  your  Directors  are  pleased  to 
report  that  over  8,033  ton3  a  month  are  now  being  treated  out  of  the  9  000  for 
which  the  plant  was  designed,  showing  a  recovery  for  the  month  of  September 
of  §37.582.36,  at  a  cost  of  $21,435.24. 

There  has  been  no  change  io,  the  Directorate  or  Management  since  the  last 
report.  Ihe  Marquis  d'llautpoul,  who  retires  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ot  the  Articles  o^  Association,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

The  Auditors  (Messrs.  Deloitte,  Daver,  Griffiths  and  Co.),  being  eligible, offer 
themselves  for  reappointment, 

ARTHUR  G.  BRAND,     1  Directors> 
Marquis  D'HAUTPOUL,  > 

J.  H.  M.  SHAW,  Secretary. 

11  Cornhill,  London,  E.0.  :  November  3, 1900. 


BALANCE    SHEET,    August   31,  1900. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  authorised  

Capital  issued — 

250.C00  shares  cf  £1  each  ... 
Creditois  in  Mexico  arid  Ecgland 

Unclaimed  Dividends   

Balance  of  Appropriation  Account 


£333,003  0  0 


£2E0.f"C0  0  0 

6,231  18  8 

22  4  8 

35,112  U  0 


£232,3;.9  14  4 


By  Property  in  Mexico,  as  per  la?t  Account 

Score;  on  hand    , 

Prietns  Water  Power  Investment  at  cost 

Bullion  in  transit   

Deotors  in  Mexico   

Cish  at  Mine  and  at  Bankers'  in  America 
Cash  in  London   


£10.303 
..  7,123 


Clt. 
£246.765  13 
,     16,557  3 
3X03  0 
7,468  13 
541  7 


18,026  16  11 


£292.369  14  4 


PROFIT   AND   LOSS   ACCOUNT,    September    1,  18C9,  to   August  31,  1900. 


Dr. 

To  Working  Exptnsea    £13.106  1 

Directors-  Fees    1,100  0 

Agency  Fees,  Telegrams,  Cables,  Postages,  Lega',  Trave  ling, 

and  General  Expenses    l.C*3  14 

Balance  carried  to  Appropriation  Account    47.317  16 


£142.537  12  0 


By  Bu'lion  recovered  ... 
Discount  and  Exchange 
Interest   


Or. 

,£140,946  9  2 

1,503  2  9 

143  0  1 


£142,597  12  0 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


Dn. 

To  Dividend  No.  8,  of  2«.  per  Share,  paid  Dcc"mb?r  33,  1G53  ... 
Expenditure  on  Machinery,  Additions,  &c.  ..  £  17.3 38  11  3 
Les«— Sa'e  of  Aqna  Ncova  Wells,  the  co  t 
of  which  having  >»•:  u  previously  written 
eff    '   1.CC0   0  0 


Income  tax   

Balance  carried  to  Bilar.ce  Sheot 


£25,000  0  0 


16,3-' 8  14  3 

1.225  9  2 

33,112  11  0 

£73,703  14  5 


By  Dilutee  of  Profit  brought  forward  from  August  31, 1899 
Balance/  of  Profit  and  Losj  Account   


On. 

£31,3o3  18  3 
47.317  16  2 


£7S,708  14  5 


ARTHUR  G.  BR U'l).  U.  .  „ 
Marquis  D'HAUfPOUL,  f-"™?™* 

J.  H.  M.  SHAW,  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  Ariicle  141,  we  beg  to  report  that  We  hive  BXamlnrd  and  vouched  the  transactions  of  the  Company  in  London,  and  have  seen  that  the 
above  Accounts  are  in  accordance  with  the  boos*  of  lh«  Company  la  Lon  on  and  with  the  statements  received  from  the  Miue.  These  statements  are  not,  howeveri 
audited,  tut  they  are  slgnel  by  tbi  Superintend  :ot  and  Acouatant. 

DELOITIE,  DT5VER.  GRIFFITHS  and  CO.,)  . 

tha-tered  Accttutauts,  j  fk-na)l0's- 

4  Lothbury,  London,  B.C. ;  November  1,  UC3. 
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AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  UNICORN, 


NEW  POETRY. 
ODES.    By  Laurence  Binvon.    Crown  Svo. 

cloth  gilt,  2S.  6d.  net.  [Ready  on  Wednesday. 

*«.*  This  volume  contains  :— "  The  Bacchanal  of  Alexander,"  ,"  Asoka,"  "  The 
Death  of  Tristram,"  "  Amasis,"  and  other  Odes. 


JOHN    OF    DAMASCUS.     By  Douglas 

Ainslie.    Crown  8vo.  quarter  hound,  5s.  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 

»s*  This  long  poem  will  he  found  to  he  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  year. 


THE   FINER   SPIRIT.     By   T.   W.  H. 

Crosland.    Fcap.8vo.6d.net.  [Now  Ready. 


THE    BACCHANTE.     By   Walter  Hogg. 

Med.  161110.  cloth  gilt,  2S.  6d.  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 


VIGIL  AND  VISION.     Poems  by  W.  H. 

Phelps.    Med.  i6mo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 


POEMS.    By  Percy  Osborn.  (Translations 

from  Philostratus  and  original  pieces.)    Med.  i6mo.  cloth  gilt,  23.  6d.  net. 

[Nearly  Ready. 

THE   STAR  OF  POLAND.    A  Play.  By 

the  Author  of"  The  Maid's  Last  Morn."    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  net. 

[Nearly  Ready. 


IDEALS  IN  IRELAND.    Edited  by  Lady 

Gregory,  and  Written  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  "  A.E.",  George  Moore,  D.  P. 
Moran,  Standish  O'Gradv,  and  Douglas  Hyde.  Crown  Bvo.  cloth  gilt, 
2S.  6d.  net.  [In  a  few  days. 


THE   DAY   OF   SMALL    THINGS.  By 

Isabel  Fry.    Imp.  161110.  cloth  gilt.  [Nearly  Ready. 

The  stories  composing  this  voluni:  represent  the  development  of  a  child's  mind. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  "THE  DOME." 

THE    DOME.     Vol.  VII.  new  Series.  Cloth, 

with  a  Cover  Design  in  full  gold  after  Diirer.    Fcap.  4to.  35.  6d.  net. 

[Now  Ready. 

This  volume  is  illustrated  entirely  by  woodcuts,  old  and  new.  It  also  contains  a 
Poem  by  Laurence  Binyon,  a  long  story  by  Bernard  Capes,  an  article  on 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Shelley's  Poetry,"  by  YV.  B.  Yeats,  and  many  other  pieces. 


BELTAINE.    Edited  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  The 

Organ  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre.    Volume  I.  is  now  ready,    is.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE  NOT  BACON.  SomeArgu- 

ments  from  Shakespeare's  Copy  of  Florio's  Montaigne.  By  Francis  P. 
Gervais.    With  Collotype  Plates.    Demy4to.7s.6d.net.      [In  afeiv  days. 


OLD  SCORES   AND    NEW  READINGS. 

I  llfCUlfioni  on  Musical  Subjects.  By  John  F.  Runciman.  Imperial  161110., 
gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Old  Scores  and  Now  Readings  contain!  papers  on  Purcall,  Bach,  Handel, 

Haydn,  Mo/art,  Beethoven,  Schubert,    Mendelssohn,  Wagner,   Verdi,  Dvorak, 

Brahma,  Tfchalkowiliy,  &c. 


IN  A    FEW  DAYS. 

THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE: 

Their  Arrangement,  Furnishing,  and  Decoration.    By  Joseph  Crouch 
and  Edmund  Butler.    Fcap.  410.  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  important  work,  written  by  practical  architects,  treats  of  the  apartments  of 
the  modern  house  one  by  one.  It  is  not  a  text-book  for  architectural  students,  but 
an  attempt  to  explain,  in  the  modern  spirit  and  without  technical  language,  how 
the  house  should  be  arranged,  decorated,  and  furnished. 


THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Contains  150  Illustrations,  including  a  Photogravure  'Frontispiece  after 
Diirer's  "  St.  Jerome  in  His  Study,"  and  Six  Plates  after  William  Morris'  and 
E.  Burne-Jones'  Tapestries  at  Stanmore  Hall.  The  binding  is  decorated  in 
three  colours  and  gold. 

THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Treats  its  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  householders  of  small  as  well  as  of 
large  resources  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  interest  and  practical  value.  For  a 
Christmas  present  no  book  of  this  season  can  be  more  desirable. 


THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Discusses  the  Hall,  Dining-room,  Drawing-room,  Billiard-room,  Morning 
room,  Smoke-room,  and  Bedroom,  and  contains  chapters  on  Furniture  and  on 
the  Application  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  to  the  Decoration  of  the  House. 

A  Four-fagc  Illustrated  Prospectus  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


"LITTLE  ENGRAVINGS." 

The  first  volume  which  is  nearly  ready  will  contain  the  whole  of  Altdorfer'S 
known  work  on  wood,  including  "  The  Fate  and  Redemption  of  Man."  The  si/e 
will  be  demy  4to.  and  the  price  2s.  6d.  net.  The  Introduction  has  been  written  by 
T.  Sturge  Moore.  The  second  volume  will  be  Siegfried,  a  set  of  original  Wood 
Engravings  by  T.  Sturge  Moore,  of  which  Proofs  in  Portfolios  will  also  be 
available. 


THE   ARTIST'S  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  LAURENCE  BINYON. 

The  Volumes  of  The  Artist's  Library  are  Foolscap  Quartos  (8|  x  6;  inches).  The 
Letterpress  is  on  antique  laid  paper.  The  Illustrations  are  all  separately  printed. 
The  Binding  is  white  cloth  with  blue  sides.    The  price  is  2s.  6d.  net  each  Volume. 

The  Times. — "Mr.  Binyon's  series  is  evidently  aiming  at  a  high  ideal  of 
scholarship.  ..." 


HOKUSAI.     By  C.  J.  Holmes.     With  20 

Full-page  Plates,  including  4  Plates  printed  in  Colours. 
he  lilercure  de  France. — 11  Ce  beau  volume  est  n^cessaire  a  tous  les  artistes  et 
tous  ceux  qui  aiment  1'art." 


GIOVANNI  BELLINI.    By  Roger  E.  Fry. 

With  23  Full-page  Plates,  including  3  Photogravures. 

Literature. — "A  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  and 
both  letterpress  and  illustrations  are  exceptionally  good." 

The  Spectator. — "  An  excellent  piece  of  work  The  criticisms,  technical  anil 

aesthetic,  are  alike  admirable  in  their  clearness  and  reasonableness,  and  the  fact 
that  the  author  is  a  painter  himself  gives  this  work  a  value  that  the  art  criticisms  of 
merely  literary  critics  seldom  possess." 


ALTDORFER.   By  T.  Sturge  Moore. 

25  Pages  of  Illustrations,  printed  in  Tints. 
The  Pilot.—  The  end  conies  all  too  soon.    A  fascinating  book... 
remarkable  essay."   


With 


.This  very 


GOYA.     By  Will  Rotiienstein.     With  20 

Full-page  Plates,  including  Three  Photogravures,  and  Nine  tinted  Prints. 
The  Academy.  —"  Just  and  eloquent." 


IN  PREPARATION, 


VANDYCK.  By  Lionel  Cost. 
CONSTABLE.    By  C.  J.  Holmes. 
ALFRED    STEVENS.     By    D.  S. 

McColl. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.  By 

H.  P.  Hornh. 
GIORGIONE.    By  Bernard  Bkren- 


DE  HOOCH. 

Gkoot. 


By  C.  HOFITBDI  de 


EDWARD  CALVERT.    By  W.  B. 

Yeats. 

CRANACH.     By  Camimiell  Done- 

SON. 

THOMAS  ROWLANDSON.  By  Sbl» 
\vv\  Image. 

COZENS.    By  Laurence  Binvon. 
VAN     EYCK.      l!y    Frances  C 
Wbale. 


7  CECIL  COURT,  LONDON,  W.C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Si'oTTiswnmir;  &  Co.,  .1  New-street  Square,  K.C.,  nd  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wvt  v.  at  the  Office-,  38  Southampton  Street 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

With  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hanbury  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  reconstruction  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government  is  practically  complete. 
It  is  true  that  a  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  a 
Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  have  still  to  be  appointed. 
But  these  posts  are  rather  of  individual  than  national 
concern.  On  the  whole  Lord  Salisbury's  fourth 
Administration  is  stronger  than  his  third.  Jettison 
has  been  made  of  Lord  Cross,  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  young  men  like  Mr. 
Brodrick,  Lord  Selborne,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  have  been 
put  at  the  head  of  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Irish  Office.  Some  still  younger  men  have  been 
introduced  to  official  life,  namely,  Lord  Cranborne,  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  Mr.  Grant  Lawson,  Lord  Hardwickeand 
Lord  Raglan.  Mr.  Powell  Williams  has,  as  a  provincial 
newspaper  puts  it,  "been  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  contracts  "  to  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
has  exchanged  office  for  agitation,  and  Mr.  Macartney 
has  apparently  been  overlooked. 

We  assume  that  Mr.  Hanbury  will  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  though  that  position  has  lost  much  of  its  old 
distinction.  Even  so,  his  appointment  is  calculated  to 
puzzle  that  convenient  abstraction,  "  the  intelligent 
foreigner."  Mr.  Hanbury  has  made  his  mark  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  grasp  of  detail,  and  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  threads  his  way  through  the  admin- 
istrative labyrinths  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Treasury. 
Though  he  has  a  property  in  Staffordshire,  he  has 
never  betrayed  the  smallest  interest  in  or  familiarity 
with  agricultural  questions.  He  is  therefore  appointed 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  while  Lord 
Londonderry,  who  is  an  active  landlord  in  England  and 
Ireland,  remains  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  We  com- 
mented last  week  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  What  the  intelligent 
foreigner  never  can  understand  is  why  we  always 
appoint  men  to  departments  of  which  they  know  nothing 
and  transfer  them  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  the 
A  B  C  of  their  business  to  a  new  office. 

Every  excuse  must  be  made  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  A  defeated  general  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  good  spirits  ;  a  discredited  general  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  fair,  either  to  the  enemy  or  to 
his  friends.    At  Dundee  Sir  Henry,  as  a  defeated  and 


discredited  leader,  was  naturally  petulant  and  brim- 
ming over  with  small  malice.  A  man  in  his  predica- 
ment should  never  speak  after  an  election  until 
he  has  had  time  to  get  over  the  disappoint- 
ment. Sir  Henry  not  only  wanted  that  decent  in- 
terval but  spoke  under  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the 
Liberal  Imperialist  dinner.  It  was  difficult  in  the  face 
of  that  function  to  keep  up  with  any  show  of  spirit  the 
fiction  of  Liberal  unity  as  to  imperial  policy.  Sir 
Henry  made  the  attempt  bravely  at  the  beginning  of 
his  speech,  but  gave  it  up  in  a  pet  at  the  end  and  advised 
his  Liberal  Imperialist  friends  to  go  and  join  the  Tories, 
which  was  his  polite  way  of  consigning  them  to  the 
devil.  But  really  the  Tories  have  not  room  for  them  at 
present.  We  simply  must  not  introduce  the  plague  of 
overcrowding  into  our  political  parties. 

The  Liberal  leader  may  frown,  but  the  founders 
of  the  Imperial  Liberal  Council  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  success  of  their  inaugural  dinner. 
That  a  body  which  took  its  rise  without  encourage- 
ment from  the  "  leaders,"  in  fact  under  their  ban, 
should  have  increased  its  membership  to  three 
hundred  and  include  already  a  large  portion  of  the 
wealth  and  non-official  brains  of  the  party  is  significant. 
It  also  demonstrates  very  considerable  discontent  with 
the  present  leadership,  so-called,  of  the  Opposition. 
This  feeling  was  not  only  openly  expressed  but  loudly 
applauded  at  the  dinner.  We  doubt  however  if  the 
Council  is  wise  in  committing  itself,  as  it  appears  to  do, 
to  the  guidance  of  Lord  Rosebery.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  Lord  Rosebery's  views  on  Imperial  ques- 
tions are  those  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists,  but  we  have 
often  pointed  out  that  Lord  Rosebery,  with  all  his  per- 
sonal charm,  is  not  fitted  by  temperament  to  make  a 
leader.  This  new  body,  now  coming  to  assume  political 
importance,  would  be  well  advised  not  to  identify  itself 
with  the  future  of  any  individual. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's  speech  at  the  Dolphin 
Society's  dinner  at  Bristol  may  be  described  in  its 
principal  passages  as  a  tu  quoque  to  the  military 
authorities,  who  charge  army  defects  to  the  timidity 
of  civilians  and  the  parsimony  of  the  Treasury. 
He  cited,  in  support  of  his  contention  that  unre- 
stricted control  by  military  men  was  no  safeguard 
against  inefficiency,  the  case  of  the  French  army 
under  Napoleon  HI.,  a  despotic  Emperor.  So  far 
from  the  defeats  and  failures  of  the  Boer  war  being 
due  to  want  of  money,  he  said  the  lessons  of  the 
war  showed  they  arose  from  the  want  of  foresight 
of  the  military  authorities,  and  faults  in  the  army 
for  which  the  War  Office  cannot  be  held  responsi- 
ble. If  our  artillery  was  inferior,  which  he  denies, 
did  not  the  Commander-in-Chief  say  a  few  months  ago 
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that  it  was  the  best  in  the  world  ?  Was  not  the  blame 
for  loss  of  life  in  frontal  attacks  due  to  the  military 
authorities  who  had  not  recognised  the  effects  of  changes 
in  modern  weapons  and  conditions  and  therefore  had 
not  altered  the  system  of  training  in  time  to  deal  with 
them  ? 

His  indictment  did  not  end  here.  Parsimony  he 
said  was  not  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  un- 
qualified officers.  The  pay  of  the  officer  is  small  but 
that  is  not  the  reason  why  students  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  cannot  take  commissions  in  cavalry  regi- 
ments. It  is  "  because  commanding  officers  with  the 
connivance  of  high  military  authorities  had  allowed 
such  a  scale  of  compulsory  expenditure  that  no  poor 
man  could  take  a  commission."  Then  again  there  was 
the  short-sightedness  of  military  officers.  One  of  them 
had  recommended  to  him  some  time  ago  the  abolition 
of  the  Yeomanry — the  force  that  had  proved  pre- 
eminently serviceable  in  South  Africa  !  The  efficiency 
of  the  reserve  forces  should  be  more  an  object  of  the 
future  than  increased  numbers  in  the  army.  Abuses  in 
the  army  itself  must  be  removed  and  Mr.  Brodrick  and 
Lord  Roberts  would  require  all  the  support  they  could 
receive  from  the  Government,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
people,  without  distinction  of  party.  These  were  some 
of  Sir  Michael's  points  and  his  peroration  summed 
them  up  not  less  severely  than  he  had  stated  them. 
There  is  indeed  a  note  of  bitterness  in  the  hope  that  in 
the  next  campaign  foreign  critics  may  not  only  be  able 
to  praise  the  British  officer  and  soldier  for  courage, 
patience,  and  endurance,  but  for  professional  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  proficiency.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  speech,  it  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  Sir 
Michael  to  make  it  after  his  experience  of  a  year's 
criticism  of  the  Treasury. 

The  change  which  has  come  over  the  Boer  method  of 
waging  war  has  resulted  in  what  Lord  Roberts'considers 
the  unique  instance  of  a  Boer  cavalry  charge.  Around 
Belfast  General  Smith-Dorrien  reports  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful engagements,  in  which  the  Canadian  mounted 
troops  distinguished  themselves.  One  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  operations  now  in  progress  is  that  at  last 
we  are  beginning  to  surprise  the  Boers,  instead  of  as 
formerly  being  surprised  by  them.  On  the  9th  Lord 
Methuen  managed  to  surprise  Commandants  Snyman 
and  Vermaas  between  Ottoshop  and  Lichtenberg  with 
the  result  that  thirty  prisoners  and  some  wagons  were 
captured.  A  successful  surprise  was  also  effected  near 
Lydenburg  by  General  F.  Kitchener  on  the  7th.  A 
party  of  the  19th  Hussars  and  the  mounted  infantry  of 
the  Manchester  Regiment  passed  through  the  Boer 
outposts  ;  and,  while  the  mounted  infantry  were  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy's  pickets,  the  cavalry  charged  in 
the  moonlight  and  inflicted  considerable  loss.  Ven- 
tersberg — a  large  Boer  supply  depot — has  been  seized 
by  General  Douglas. 

Lord  Salisbury  is  not  a  man  in  the  street,  or  he 
would  never  have  blessed  with  an  enthusiasm  effusive 
for  him  the  C.I.V.  and  other  recent  demonstrations  in 
London,  as  he  did  last  week  at  the  Guildhall.  If  the 
Prime  Minister  would  step  down  from  his  pedestal  and 
move  amongst  the  people,  be  would  sometimes  take  a 
different  view  of  their  wants  and  of  their  conduct. 
When  Lord  Salisbury  proclaimed  his  belief  that  these 
popular  exhibitions  in  our  streets  would  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  foreign  opinion,  undoubtedly  he  was  in  a 
position  to  know,  so  we  trust  he  was  speaking  from 
knowledge  and  not  by  way  of  bold  speculation.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  and  indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Continental, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  Englishmen 
as  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  little  elation  at  success 
and  their  little  depression  at  failure,  can  have  been 
brought  to  take  a  loftier  view  of  the  English  tempera- 
ment by  finding  us  making  more  fuss  over  successes 
obtained  against  an  enemy  immeasurably  our  inferior  in 
number  and  not  a  military  people  than  we  did  over 
Blenheim  or  Waterloo.  Nor  would  his  respect  be 
increased  by  our  excitement  taking  the  particular  form 
of  sweeping  the  streets  in  gangs,  howling  unintelli- 
gibly nearly  all  night  through,  and  thrusting  peacock's 


feathers  into  one  another's  faces.  However  on  the 
next  opportunity  for  a  demonstration,  which  will  easily 
be  made,  every  patriotic  hooligan  "will  be  able  to  say 
"We  are  [serving  our  country;  Lord  Salisbury  says 
so." 

However  dubious  may  be  the  prospect  beyond  when 
the  terms  on  which  the  foreign  ministers  have  at  last 
agreed  are  presented  to  the  Chinese  Government,  there 
is  very  considerable  importance  in  the  fact  that  this 
stage  of  agreement  has  been  reached.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  several  Governments  the  basis  for  a 
preliminary  treaty  is  as  follows,  the  terms  being 
divisible  into  two  classes  :  those  that  relate  to  repara- 
tion, and  those  intended  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
outrage  in  the  future.  Under  the  first  head  China 
must  erect  a  monument  to  Baron  von  Ketteler  on  the 
site  of  the  murder  and  send  an  Imperial  Prince  to 
Germany  to  apologise  ;  the  death  penalty  must  be  in- 
flicted on  the  eleven  guilty  officials  whose  names  have 
already  been  sent  to  the  Government.  Provincial 
examinations  are  to  be  suspended  for  five  years  where 
outrages  have  occurred  ;  and  indemnity  is  to  be  paid 
to  states,  corporations  and  individuals. 

Under  the  second  head  we  have  the  immediate 
removal  and  punishment  of  officials  who  in  future  do 
not  make  due  effort  to  prevent  outrages  on  foreigners  ; 
the  abolition  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  and  the  vesting  of 
its  functions  in  a  foreign  minister  ;  rational  intercourse 
with  the  Emperor  as  in  civilised  countries  ;  the  razing 
of  the  Taku  forts  and  other  strong  places  on  the 
coast  of  Chi-li  ;  the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  arms  and  war  material ;  the  establishment  of 
permanent  Legation  guards  and  guards  of  communica- 
tion between  Peking  and  the  sea.  The  publication  of 
Imperial  proclamations  for  two  years  throughout  the 
Empire  suppressing  the  Boxers.  The  explanation  is 
added  that  indemnity  includes  compensation  for  Chinese 
who  suffered  through  being  employed  by  foreigners 
but  not  compensation  for  native  Christians,  the  words 
"missionary"  and  "Christians"  not  occurring  in  the 
Note. 

When  these  demands  are  presented,  it  is  sufficiently 
well  known  that  the  reply  will  be  :  You  ask  for  the 
execution  of  officials  who  dominate  the  Court  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible.  The  means  of  compulsion  to 
which  we  referred  last  week  will  then  have  to  be  consi- 
dered and  this  will  finally  test  the  doubtful  intentions  of 
France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
already  many  indications  that  these  Powers  cannot  be 
depended  on.  In  America  and  Russia  especially  the 
press  is  crying  out  against  the  imposition  of  too  severe 
terms  on  China  :  the  former  has  been  moved  by  the 
appeal  to  the  States  against  the  executions  at  Pao-ting-fu  ; 
the  latter  protests  against  "  German  cruelty  and  ruth 
lessness  "  with  admirable  gravity  in  view  of  the  scenes 
on  the  Amur,  and  reproaches  France  with  sending  a 
column  to  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  with  the 
object  of  exerting  pressure  on  the  Chinese  Court.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Court  has  been  transferred  from 
Si-ngan  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Szu-chuan,  and 
that  the  Yang-tsze  viceroys  are  discussing  ways  and 
means  for  preventing  the  Allies  from  cutting  off  its  com- 
munications. Prince  Tuan,  Yung  Lu  and  Prince 
Chuang  are  placing  an  ever-increasing  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  foreign  forces  and  are  probably 
engaged  in  organising  an  army  on  their  own  account 
to  oppose  them. 

India  has  lost  a  distinct  and  a  wasted  personality  in 
the  Maharaja  of  Patiala.  As  chief  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Sikh  States,  a  loyal  ally  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, he  was  a  factor  of  weight  in  the  Indian  Empire. 
He  possessed  certain  fine  personal  qualities  which  in 
other  times  would  have  made  him  prominent  as  a  leader, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  take  seriously  a  ruler  of  a  great 
State,  who  spentjhis  time  between  one  racecourse  or 
hunting  meet  and  another  and  whose  ambition  was  to 
own  the  best  racing  stable  and  captain  the  best  polo 
team  in  India.  He  succeeded  in  what  he  attempted 
and  he  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  the  mosl 
finished  horseman  of  his  day  and  the  most  liberal  and 
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honourable  patron  of  every  form  of  sport.  His  tastes 
led  him  into  mixed  company,  and  it  is  a  testimony  to 
the  strength  and  uprightness  of  his  character  that  he 
rose  above  some  of  the  questionable  influences  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  He  neglected  opportunities  and  even 
duties  which  would  have  led  him  into  more  princely 
paths,  yet  after  all  the  popular  verdict  will  be  that  India 
could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 

Lord  Curzon  took  an  opportunity  at  the  final  meeting 
of  the  Legislative  Council  at  Simla  of  making  a  pro- 
nouncement on  the  famine  which  is  the  more  weighty 
because  of  its  moderation.  He  made  clear  the  un- 
paralleled extent  and  intensity  of  the  calamity  and  the 
thoroughness  of  the  relief  measures.  An  area  of 
400,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  sixty 
millions  was  affected.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Indian  continent  have  come 
within  the  range  of  relief  operations  and  the  expendi- 
ture will  exceed  seven  millions  sterling.  The  excess 
mortality  in  British  India  which  can  be  connected  with 
the  famine  amounts  at  most  to  about  2  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  involved.  The  brief  comparison 
with  the  results  of  earlier  famines  under  native  rule  is 
the  best  proof  of  how  much  has  been  achieved.  This 
vindication  of  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  Indian 
Government  is  a  complete  answer  to  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  disparage  both.  It  only  now  remains 
to  wind  up  at  the  earliest  moment  a  system  of  relief, 
whose  very  liberality  and  success  would  breed  demora- 
lisation if  it  were  unduly  prolonged. 

The  general  in  command  in  the  Philippines  has  now 
sent  home  a  despatch  demanding  a  great  increase  in 
his  forces.  To  anyone  who  has  followed  events  in 
those  unhappy  islands,  even  in  the  most  superficial 
manner,  this  news  will  be  no  surprise.  For  a  long  time 
the  American  position  even  in  Luzon  has  been  purely 
defensive.  Months  ago  any  American  soldiers  who 
ventured  outside  the  fortified  posts  were  liable  to  be 
assassinated.  General  McArthur  now  demands  that  his 
force  of  70,000  men  should  be  doubled.  The  situation 
has  been  seriously  exaggerated  by  the  vacillation  of  the 
President  and  his  endeavours  to  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility at  the  expense  of  the  Senate.  One  of  his  earliest 
duties  now  will  be  to  determine  when  and  how  a 
demand  shall  be  made,  to  increase  the  standing  army 
of  the  States.  The  Republicans  boast  that  the  result 
of  the  election  will  end  the  war.  This  presupposes 
two  things  both  improbable.  First  that  accurate 
information  will  reach  the  enemy  ;  and  secondly  that 
they  will  draw  the  desired  deductions  from  it  when 
it  does. 

The  Prime  Minister  in  his  Guildhall  speech,  speak- 
ing of  the  American  Presidential  Election,  associated 
British  interests  with  the  triumph  of  the  Republican 
party.  This  implies  an  extremely  doubtful  proposition 
and  it  is  little  less  than  ludicrous,  to  anyone  who  knows 
the  facts,  to  assert  that  Mr.  McKinley's  triumph  makes 
for  righteousness  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Recent  information  from  the  Philippines  does  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  "civilisation"  has 
much  to  gain  from  the  Republican  party.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  cause  of  international  comity  gains 
nothing  from  these  incursions  into  the  party  politics  of 
our  neighbours.  Mr.  Choate  administered  a  very  adroit 
rebuke  to  the  ill-timed  congratulations  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  we  fear  that  their  only  result  will  be  to 
make  the  President  the  more  chary  in  receiving  our  too 
effusive  protestations.  Mr.  Bryan's  election  would 
have  dealt  a  momentary  shock  to  the  American  market, 
but  the  whole  history  of  party  government  shows  that 
the  fears  experienced  by  the  utterances  of  candidates 
on  the  stump  are  always  immensely  exaggerated. 

The  premature  Carlist  rising  is  to  be  deplored  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  Alphonsists  may  find  in  it  a 
pretext  for  fresh  severity,  but  their  weakness  has  been 
manifested  anew.  They  have  indeed  already  sus- 
pended the  constitutional  guarantees  with  that  haste  so 
familiar  in  constitutional  governments  at  variance  with 
the  people  ;  they  have  closed  clubs,  stopped  telegrams, 
opened  letters,  and  stifled  the  liberty  of  the  opposition 


press  ;  and  they  talk  loudly  of  wiping  out  Carlism  once 
for  all,  though  they  know  full  well  that  Carlism  is  far  too 
strong  and  that  they  themselves  have  no  popular  sup- 
port, which  they  may  lean  upon  in  an  emergency.  And  if 
the  Alphonsists  deplore  the  exposure  of  their  weakness, 
the  Carlists  must  deplore  the  exposure  of  their  strength. 
For  years  preparations  for  a  rising  have  been  in  pro- 
gress, and  now  their  cause  has  been  thrown  back 
indefinitely  by  premature  action. 

We  have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  the  rising 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  Don  Carlos' instructions, 
which  were  for  perfect  tranquillity  until,  in  his  own 
good  time,  he  should  give  the  signal.  For  the  present, 
the  Exile's  Court  is  uncertain  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
disaster,  whether  it  was  the  work  of  fools  or  of  traitors 
or  of  provocative  agents,  who  contrived  to  impose  upon 
well-intentioned  partisans.  If  provocative  agents  were 
employed  by  the  Government,  it  will  ere  now  have 
regretted  the  trick  ;  if  by  Stock  Exchange  speculators, 
their  profit  will  have  been  deservedly  small.  Mean- 
while, there  has  been  much  misconception  about  Carlism 
in  this  country.  It  is  not  a  retrograde  movement,  but 
rather  an  aspiration  towards  decentralisation,  which 
should  not  find  disfavour  among  Englishmen.  What 
Spain  needs  is  a  Man,  who  will  put  an  end  to  the  all- 
pervading  corruption  and  restore  a  healthy  political  life. 

A  movement  is  being  started  in  Germany  which  re- 
calls in  many  respects  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  days 
of  Cobden  and  Bright.  At  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  commerce  and  industry  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
held  at  the  Berlin  Bourse,  a  committee  of  thirty  mem- 
bers was  elected  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
society  whose  object  is  opposition  and  agitation  against 
an  increase  of  the  corn  duties  and  other  extreme 
protective  measures,  advocated  by  the  party  known 
as  the  Agrarians,  and  certain  groups  of  manufacturing 
interests.  Dr.  von  Siemens,  the  President  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  League 
which  is  to  be  non-political,  and  to  accept  allies  from 
every  party  which  holds  the  opinion  that  the  result  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  be  a  Customs  war, 
from  which  all  classes  interested  in  the  export  trade  of 
Germany  would  suffer.  At  present  Germany  modifies 
her  protective  system  by  means  of  commercial  treaties, 
and  the  contention  of  Dr.  von  Siemens  and  his  society 
is  that  the  proposal  to  include  a  scale  of  minimum 
duties  in  the  new  Tariff  Bill  will  tie  the  hands  of 
German  diplomatists  in  making  new  treaties  and  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  London  water  question  is  at  a  deadlock  from 
which  the  Government  alone  can  extricate  it.  The 
County  Council  desires  to  purchase  and  manage  the 
undertakings  of  the  eight  companies  which  supply  the 
metropolis  and  also  large  outside  areas.  The  extra- 
metropolitan  authorities  concerned  are  content  with  the 
companies  and  regard  the  County  Council  with  distrust. 
The  County  Council  tried  to  get  rid  of  their  opposition 
by  offering  to  sever  the  outer  areas  from  London  for 
water  purposes.  This  plan  has  been  utterly  condemned 
by  the  Royal  Commission  in  its  recent  report  as  most 
undesirable,  even  if  practicable  ;  and  it  would  obviously 
sacrifice  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  amalga- 
mating the  undertakings.  The  alternative  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  is  a  Water  Board  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  of  "Water  London."  But  the 
County  Council  still  insists  upon  going  on  with  the 
Bill  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  last  session, 
which  has  no  chance  of  passing.  Unless  therefore  the 
Government  intervenes,  the  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question  is  as  remote  as  ever. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  that  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  of  all  others  that  which  is  least  cared  for,  and 
therefore  least  understood,  by  politicians  and  non- 
politicians  alike  we  should  find  it  in  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech  in  Marylebone  in  support  of  the  Progressive 
candidature.  There  is  positively  nothing  in  it  distinc- 
tively educational  at  all  and  it  only  dealt  with  party 
questions  between  Progressives  and  Moderates  that 
are  the  mere  husk  of  education.  Ordinary  School 
Board  candidates  can  talk  by  the  hour  about  the 
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increase  or  decrease  of  rates,  excess  or  deficiency  of 
school  accommodation,  the  Voluntary  and  the  School 
Board  system  and  religious  or  secular  education 
and  can  be  trusted  to  make  as  much  as  can  be 
made  of  their  infinitesimal  differences.  Mr.  Asquith 
himself  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  think  of  education 
outside  this  befogged  atmosphere  ;  and  the  man  who 
is  often  so  suggestive  of  fruitful  ideas  in  other  matters 
fails  completely  in  accounting  for  his  presence  on  an 
educational  platform.  He  has  nothing  to  say  of  the 
real  nature  and  quality  of  the  education  that  should  be 
given  nor  of  the  true  methods  and  means  of  imparting 
it,  nor  of  the  qualifications  required  in  the  teachers  to 
whose  hands  it  is  entrusted.  His  speech  was  utterly 
sterile  ;  and  its  sterility  may  be  estimated  by  the  one 
idea  he  seemed  to  have  of  education  as  a  process  by 
which  the  greatest  number  of  book  subjects  may  be 
crammed  into  the  heads  of  all  kinds  of  children. 

Lord  Rosebery's  Rectorial  address  at  Glasgow  on 
Friday  was  very  much  below  the  level  of  the  addresses 
to  which  Scottish  students  have  at  various  times  had 
the  opportunity  of  listening.  It  happens  that  in  another 
column  we  notice  a  collection  of  such  speeches  a  few 
minutes'  reading  of  which  will  very  fairly  prove  our 
point.  Lord  Rosebery's  subject  was  "  Questions  of 
Empire "  and  it  is  a  natural  sequence  to  his  address 
at  Edinburgh  on  "  Patriotism."  When  the  Glasgow 
students  compare  the  two,  they  will  not  feel  them- 
selves flattered  by  the  comparison.  It  will  occur  to 
them  that  as  in  the  case  of  most  sequels  the  author 
seems  to  have  exhausted  all  his  freshness  and  vigour  of 
thought  in  his  first  effort,  and  has  nothing  left  worth 
saying.  We  are  accustomed  to  find  Lord  Rosebery  at 
his  best  on  the  literary  side,  but  on  this  occasion  we  have 
not  even  so  much  as  a  clever  phrase  or  smart  witticism, 
except  a  cruel  reference  to  the  Opposition  as  standing 
idle  in  the  market  place  and  going  to  waste.  It  has  gener- 
ally been  supposed  that  the  Opposition  had  certain  useful 
functions  to  perform  in  Parliament,  but  Lord  Rosebery, 
jumping,  as  is  his  habit,  at  some  accidental  circumstance, 
founds  on  it  a  plausible  theory  which  gives  him  the  air 
of  being  wiser  than  he  really  is.  An  example  of  this  is 
his  preposterous  notion  that  as  a  preliminary  to  training 
in  the  responsibilities  of  Empire  we  must  give  up  or 
largely  surrender  education  in  Latin  and  Greek.  This 
is  a  suggestion  that  apparently  occurred  to  him  because 
certain  tradesmen  of  Edinburgh  have  recently  said  that 
they  do  not  understand  what  the  value  of  Latin  and 
Greek  is.  It  is  exceedingly  characteristic  of  Lord 
Rosebery.  He  has  not  the  conscientiousness  of  his 
own  opinions. 

Last  week  we  pointed  out  that  the  activity  in  the 
American  Railway  market  was  beginning  to  spread  to 
other  markets,  and  our  observation  has  been  justified 
by  the  upward  trend  of  prices  generally.  The  con- 
tinuance of  support  from  New  York,  in  spite  of 
some  heavy  realisations  during  the  week  on  the 
part  of  Continental  and  English  operators,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  general  and  substantial  rise  in  all  American 
rails.  Union  Pacifies,  Northern  Pacific  Common, 
Atcheson  Preferred  and  Ordinary  seem  to  be  the 
favourites  for  the  time  being,  though  no  doubt  other 
specialities  will  in  their  turn  be  taken  up,  for  Wall 
Street  never  does  anything  by  halves.  The  only  danger 
is  that  the  British  public  will,  as  it  generally  does,  only 
come  in  when  Wall  Street  has  begun  to  unload.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech  at  Bristol  seems 
to  have  reassured  the  croakers,  who  have  been  pre- 
dicting a  crushing  taxation  of  the  South  African 
mining  industry,  and  the  Kaffir  market  has  shown 
a  strength  which  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
for  a  long  time.  With  the  exception  of  Great 
Boulder  Perseverance,  the  tone  of  West  Australian 
mines  has  been  steady,  notwithstanding  fluctuations. 
In  the  Home  Railway  market  the  "  heavies  "  have  im- 
proved considerably,  and  the  bears  of  South-Eastcm 
and  Brighton  have  executed  a  complete  voltc-facc.  The 
secret  of  the  means  by  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  propose  to  raise  the  necessary  war  funds  is 
so  well  kept  that  few  dealers  in  the  Consol  market 
venture  to  take  a  view.  Consols  have  been  practically 
unchanged  and  closed  yesterday  at  98  j  J. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  A  CHINESE  SETTLEMENT. 

THE  definite  adoption  of  a  schedule  of  terms  which 
China  will  be  required  to  accept  as  a  basis  of  a 
pteliminary  treaty  marks  a  distinct  step  forward.  The 
list  scarcely  seems  exhaustive  ;  but  other  points  are 
regarded,  doubtless,  for  inclusion  in  the  commercial 
treaty  which  we  are  told  that  the  representative  of 
Great  Britain  has  indicated  as  a  necessary  complement. 
The  present  demands  are  in  the  nature  of  reparation. 
It  will  remain  to  exact  such  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
terms  of  intercourse,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
Imperial  administration,  as  may  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  crises  which  are  fraught  not  only  with  local 
disaster  but  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  is  anticipated,  we  are  told,  that  ten  out 
of  the  eleven  demands  will  be  conceded  without 
serious  opposition.  (1)  The  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Baron  Ketteler  on  the  scene  of  his  murder,  and 
the  delegation  of  an  Imperial  Prince  to  Germany  on  a 
mission  of  apology  are  consistent  both  with  precedent 
and  with  Chinese  ideas  of  fitness.  The  erection  of  a 
tablet  was  one  of  the  conditions  exacted  by  Mr 
Medhurst  in  reparation  for  an  attack  on  certain  members 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission  at  Yangchow,  in  1868 ; 
and  Chung-How  was  sent  to  France  to  express  regret 
for  the  massacre  of  the  French  Consul  and  others  at 
Tientsin,  in  1870.  (2)  The  suspension  for  five  years  of 
examinations  for  literary  degrees,  in  districts  where  out- 
rages have  occurred,  is  a  penalty  thoroughly  Chinese  in 
character,  and  one  which  will  go  home  with  a  directness 
that  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  explained  away.  It  has 
been  suggested,  even,  that  it  might  be  carried  a  stage 
higher,  by  prohibiting  for  one  year  the  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  Tsin-shi  (=  LL.D.),  meaning  "fit  for 
office,"  which  are  held  in  Peking.  That  prohibition 
would  be  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  Empire,  for  the  com- 
petitors are  the  picked  men  of  the  provinces  who  have 
been  successful  in  the  provincial  examinations  which  it  is 
proposed  to  suspend.  The  very  breadth  of  the  scope 
however  would  doubtless  be  an  objection,  as  it  would 
penalise  regions  where  peace  has  not  been  disturbed. 
(3)  The  punishment  of  officials  who  have  not  made 
due  efforts  to  prevent  outrages  on  foreigners  within 
their  jurisdiction  will  be  an  effective  safeguard  if  it  is 
properly  enforced  ;  but  it  will  have  to  be  seen  to  that 
the  degradation  is  effective.  One  of  the  worst  criminals 
now  awaiting  punishment,  Yu  Hsien,  was  removed 
from  the  government  of  Shantung  for  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Brooks,  but  appointed  soon  after- 
wards to  the  government  of  Shanse,  where  he  has  set 
the  seal  on  his  iniquity  by  gathering  a  number  of 
missionaries,  and  ordering  their  wholesale  execution 
in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace.  (4)  The  payment  of 
an  indemnity  to  States,  corporations,  and  individuals 
who  have  suffered  damage  during  the  recent  outbreak  is 
an  inevitable  obligation  ;  but  it  may  conceivably  open 
up  large  questions  of  fiscal  and  administrative  reform  ; 
for  the  present  revenues  are  heavily  mortgaged,  and  a 
bald  increase  of  the  Customs  dues  would  come  very 
near  to  making  foreigners  pay  the  indemnity  themselves. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  contended  that  the  increase 
would  come  wholly  out  of  foreigners'  pockets  ;  but  it 
would  be  derived  chiefly  from  foreign  trade,  which 
would  be  affected  directly  and  indirectly  unless  com- 
pensation be  found  in  the  removal  of  obstructions 
elsewhere.  (5)  To  exact  the  abolition  of  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen  and  the  appointment  of  a  Foreign  Minister 
will  be  to  revert  to  a  principle  laid  down  in  Art.  5  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  which  we  have  allowed  to 
fall  into  abeyance  with  results  that  usually  follow 
acquiescence  in  Asiatic  evasion.  "  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  China  agreed  [in  that  article |  to 
nominate  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  or  a  president 
of  one  of  the  Boards,  as  the  high  officer  with  whom  the 
Ambassador,  Minister,  or  other  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
Cjuecn  should  transact  business."  Here  is  no  word  of 
a  Board — which  simply  multiplies  opportunities  for 
evasion.  The  system  of  divided  responsibility  is  dear, 
naturally,  to  officials  who  are  liable  to  suffer  in  person  if 
they  fail  to  impose  upon  barbarians  conditions  to  which 
the  barbarians  object.  There  was  precedent,  besides, 
in  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Ceremonies  had  been  wont 
to  deal  with  tributary  States.    As  things  were  at  that 
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time  however,  possibly  a  Board  may  have  been  best — 
especially  as  it  was  at  first  constituted  of  the  presidents 
and  leading  members  of  other  Boards  by  whom  the 
work  of  Government  is  carried  on.    But  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Imperial  Government  must  be  required 
to  assimilate  its   methods  to  those  of  Western  na- 
tions, if  it  aspires  to  be  treated  as  a  civilised  Power. 
(6)  Such  rational  intercourse   with  the   Emperor  as 
is  customary  in   other  lands  would  be  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  the  change,  as  it  would  ensure  his 
being  properly  informed  and  would  tend  in  so  far  to 
protect,  and  prevent  deception  by,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  hour.     (7)  The  razure  of  the  Taku  and  other 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Chih-li,  and  the  establishment  of 
permanent  Legation  guards  and  guards  of  communica- 
tion between  Peking  and  the  sea,  are  precautions  which 
point  to  the  reconstitution  of  Peking  as  the  capital, 
under  conditions  which  will  preclude  the  possibilities  of 
isolation  that  so  nearly  proved  fatal  three  months  ago. 
(8)  The  opening  of  the  city  to  commerce,  as  has  been 
further  suggested,  would  tend  to  dispel  also  the  mental 
clouds  which  have  helped  to  perpetuate  friction,  corrup- 
tion, and  conceit.     (9)  To  prohibit  the  importation  of 
arms  may  seem  humiliating,  and  as  humiliation  it  will 
be  felt,  doubtless,  in  its  degree  ;   but  the  chief  real 
sufferers  will  be  certain  officials  who  will  be  deprived 
of  a  fertile  opportunity  for  "squeeze."    It  was  freely 
declared,  at  the  time,  that  the  imperfect  armament 
of  the   Chinese   troops   and   ships   was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  their  collapse  before  the  Japanese  ;  and 
although  the  repetition,  by  the  latter,  of  their  victories 
shows  that  the  Chinaman  behind  the  guns  was  also 
largely  at  fault,  it  is  notorious  that  the  arms  trade 
afforded  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  for  peculation  in 
a  land  where  peculation  is  a  fine  art.    (10)  The  issue  of 
an  Imperial  proclamation  suppressing  the  Boxers  will 
cost  the  Court  little ;  but  the  foreign  Ministers  will 
doubtless  take  care  that  it  shall  narrate  the  crimes 
and  the  retribution  which  have  made  it  imperative. 
(11)  It  will  have  to  include,  in  order  to  be  complete, 
a  record  of  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  princes  and 
high  officials  who  have  brought  the  Empire  to  the 
verge  of  destruction,  but  out  of  whose  evil  doings  we 
hope,  now,  that  good  may  come.    Demur  will  of  course 
be  made  to  the  demand  that  eleven  of  these  highly 
placed  culprits  shall  expiate  their  crimes  by  the  penalty 
which  they  have  inflicted  wholesale  on  others.  But 
firmness  and  insistence  will  carry  the  day.    A  Court 
which  could  procure  the  execution  in  Turkestan  of  a 
Reformer  like  Chang  Yin-huan  can  procure  the  execu- 
tion of  Prince  Tuan  in  Kansu,  if  it  be  true  that  he  has 
fled  so  far  in  the  hope  of  escaping  his  fate.    We  do 
not  overlook  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  fact  that  the 
culprits  are  leading  members  of  the  faction  that  holds 
the  seals  :  no  man  assumes  willingly  a  role  which  the 
"Temps"  has  wittily  described  as  that  of  "  ddcapite 
par  persuasion."    But,  though  difficult,  the  problem  is 
soluble ;  and  the  solution  will  probably  be  found  in  a  com- 
bination of  foreign  pressure  with  methods  more  purely 
Chinese.    The  Viceroys  of  the  Yangtze  region  hold  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  the  power  of  the  sword.  The 
only  remaining  troops  in  China  worthy  the  name  are 
under  their  control,  and  they  can  starve  out  the  Court 
by  withholding  supplies.    The  Empress  Dowager  is 
manifestly  trying  to  undermine  them  by  appointing 
Manchus  and  anti-foreign  officials  to  posts  in  their 
satrapies  ;  and  that  is  a  process  which  might,  if  un- 
checked,   lead   to   the   Viceroys   finding  themselves 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their  subordinates.    They  are 
not  likely  to  be  blind  to  the  fact;  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  will  operate  in  their  case  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Prince  Tuan  and  Kang  Yi. 

We  remarked  at  the  outset  that  these  terms  are  in 
the  nature  of  reparation,  and  that  it  will  remain  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  reforms  that  may  inaugurate  a  new 
day.  First  among  these  will  arise  the  question  of 
finance  ;  and  in  the  case  of  foreign  commerce  as  well  as 
foreign  affairs,  a  foundation  will  be  found  in  the  Treaty 
of  Tien-tsin.  The  crux  of  the  question  is  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  commerce  without  starving  the  pro- 
vincial exchequers  ;  and  the  solution  will  be  found 
in  making  proper  provision  for  the  restoration  to 
their  benefit  of  the  commuted  transit  dues  provided 
for  in  Art.  28.     The  obstruction  offered  to  inland 


steamers  is  due  chiefly  to  considerations  of  pro- 
vincial finance,  and  will  largely  disappear  when  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  devised. 
The  question  of  residence  in  the  interior  for 
purposes  of  trade  is  connected  closely  with  that  or 
foreign  missions.  Our  object  in  going  to  China  was 
not  proselytism  but  trade,  and  it  is  logically  absurd  to 
withhold  from  merchants  privileges  which  missionaries 
have  been  allowed  to  acquire.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  order  will  have 
to  be  taken  with  the  proceedings  of  the  missionaries 
themselves.  We  have  no  purpose  of  launching,  at  the 
close  of  an  article  which  has  already  exceeded  the  due 
limits'of  space,  into  one  of  the  thorniest  of  contentious 
subjects  ;  but  we  may  indicate  as  one  point  upon  which 
sensible  men  appear  to  be  agreed — that  a  stop  shall 
be  put  to  the  residence  in  the  interior  of  young  un- 
married women,  whose  presence  is  gravely  misunder- 
stood and  constitutes  an  ever-present  source  of  anxiety 
and  danger.  The  question  of  residence  is  bound  up  also 
with  that  of  judicial  reform,  but  we  are  inhibited,  again, 
from  doing  more  than  indicate  this  branch  of  a  ques- 
tion, which  is  complicated  by  the  existence  of  extra- 
territorial privileges  that  recent  experience  will  incline 
us  to  strengthen  rather  than  forgo. 


DRIBBLING  ON. 

"  T^HERE  was  the  continuance  of  the  War  in  South 
J-     Africa,  which  dribbled  on  at  an  enormous  cost 
in  money,  and,  what  was  much  worse,  in  valuable 
lives,  and  no  one  could  tell  precisely  when  peace  would 
be  restored."    In  these  words  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  summed  up  the  situation  in  South  Africa, 
when  addressing  the  members  of  the  Dolphin  Society 
at  Bristol  on  Tuesday  last.    Speaking  on  the  same 
evening  to  the  rival  Anchor  Society,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton 
described  the  position  in  even  more  gloomy  terms. 
"  The  country  hardly  realised  how  terribly  difficult  the 
problem  had  become.    The  burghers  were  ruined,  the 
Uitlanders  were  ruined,  racial  hatred  was  acute,  the  Cape 
was  crippled,  and  we  were  heavily  burdened."  We 
are  afraid  that  there  is  not  much  exaggeration  in  this 
sad  picture,  and  though  we  cannot   agree  with  Mr. 
Buxton  that  the  Government  treat  the  matter  "with 
jaunty  self-complacency,"  we  see  no  signs  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  any  more  than  the  country  realise 
how  terribly  difficult  the  problem  has  become.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  somewhere  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  ordinary  times  no  one  could  grudge  the  Colonial 
Secretary  a  well-earned  holiday.     Lord   Selborne  is 
busy  with  the   duties  of   his  new  office,  and  Lord 
Onslow,  who  has  just  been  transferred  from  the  India 
to   the   Colonial    Office,   will   require   a   little  time 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the   facts.     In   the  mean- 
time the  war  goes  dribbling  on  at  enormous  cost,  and 
the  economic  condition  of  the  conquered  States  goes 
from  bad  to  worse.    Is  it  not  time  that  the  policy  of 
dribble  was  terminated,  and  that  the  Government  pro- 
duced some  well-considered  and  statesmanlike  scheme 
for  the  pacification  of  the  Boer  States  ?    The  issue  at 
the  General  Election  was  chosen  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  was  by  them  stated  to  be  the  future 
settlement  of  South    Africa.     Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  though  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  war 
during  the  elections,  of  the  settlement,  beyond  a  few 
vague     references    to    military    administration  and 
the    constitution    of    a    Crown    Colony,    we  heard 
nothing.     Is   it  possible  that  to  the  many  miscal- 
culations of  this  war  we   shall   be  obliged  to  add 
that   of  having  failed   to  realise   its  inevitable  and 
frequently  predicted  consequences  ?    This   is  a  matter 
for    which    the    responsibility    cannot    be  shuffled 
on  to  the  War  Office  or  to  expert  advisers.    It  is  a 
question  of  statesmanship,  pure  and  simple.    Has  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  or  the   Prime  Minister,    or  the 
Cabinet  in  its  collective  capacity,  sat  down  to  think  out 
the  consequences  of  the  war  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity in  the  Orange  River  and  Transvaal  States? 
Of   the    mining    community    of   Johannesburg  we 
know    that    the    Government    has    thought  much, 
and  despite  his  diplomatic  language  at  Bristol  we 
may  imagine  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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regards  it  as  a  joint  from  which  he  will  be  able  to 
carve  a  fat  slice.  Until,  however,  the  final  and 
exact  cost  of  the  war  is  ascertained,  it  is  impossible 
to  formulate  financial  proposals  with  regard  to  the 
mining  companies.  But  the  miners  and  shareholders 
of  the  Rand  are  not  the  only  part  of  the  community  to 
be  considered,  either  as  to  protection  or  to  taxation. 
Agriculture  is  the  business  of  the  Boers,  who  are 
now  become  citizens  of  the  British  Empire,  and  are 
gradually  but  surely  being  ruined  by  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  their  ruin  is  the  fault 
of  the  Boers  themselves,  and  that  they  could 
have  peace  to-morrow  if  they  liked.  True :  but 
a  farmer  whose  stock  has  been  destroyed  or  carried 
off,  or  whose  farm  has  been  burned  or  wrecked, 
sees  ruin  either  way  :  if  he  surrenders,  there  is  nothing 
before  him  but  bankruptcy,  and  he  may  well  prefer 
death  or  exile  to  that.  Has  the  Government  thought 
out  or  decided  upon  any  policy  for  settling  the  Boer 
States  beyond  the  appointment  of  administrators  and 
policemen  ?  If  so,  let  it  be  produced  at  once,  for  it 
may  be  the  means  of  terminating  a  struggle,  which,  as 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  said,  has  "  all  the  horror  with  none 
of  the  dignity  of  war." 

Much  the  most  helpful  utterance  on   this  subject 
that  we  have  seen  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green 
in  the  "Times"  of  Tuesday.    As  Mrs.  Green  points 
out,  we   have   failed   to    protect   the  Boer  farmers 
from    the    desperate    generals    and     the    gang  of 
foreign  ruffians    who  force   the    burghers    to  fight. 
We  cordially  endorse  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
following  passage.    "  The  English  people  will  certainly 
desire  that  the  utmost  efforts  should  be  made  to  pacify 
the  country  by  generous  and  liberal  methods  in  repair- 
ing the  inevitable  destruction  of  war.    It  is  important 
that  this  shall  be  thoroughly  understood  on  both  sides, 
and  as  soon  as  possible.     Anyone   who   knows  the 
actual  position  of  the  Boer  farmer  would  especially 
desire  to  see  the  consideration,  among  other  things,  of 
a  definite  offer  to  provide  a  sum   for  the  burgher 
returned  to   his   farm,  sufficient   to   start  him  with 
a  roof  over  his  head  and  the  means  of  beginning 
work,    wherever   such   help   is   made   necessary  by 
the  ruin  of  the  farm  or  the  loss  of  grain  or  stock. 
Capital  will  in  any  case  be  wanted  to  restore  life  and 
activity  through  the  country ;  and  it  would  be  true 
economy  to  begin  in  this  way  rather  than  settle  strangers 
on  the  land,  as  none  know  better  than  the  Boers  how 
to  make  the  earth  in  those  regions  yield  its  crops,  and 
South  Africa  will  badly  want  those  crops.    There  is 
talk  of  a  vast  population  ready  to  stream  into  the 
centres  of  industry,  and  for  these  a  supply  of  food  will 
be  needed.    No  one,  moreover,  can  desire  that  a  second 
ruin  should  fall  on  the  land  in  two  years'  time  by  a 
general  agricultural  bankruptcy  of  new  men  unfitted  for 
South  African   farm  life."     It  is  an  old  maxim  of 
business  and  commonsense  that  it  is  bad  policy  to 
ruin  a  debtor.     The  Transvaal   and   Orange  River 
States    are    our    debtors,    from    whose  prosperity 
we    hope    in   the    near    future    to    draw  revenue. 
But    these    conquered    States    are    not    only  our 
debtors,   they  are   now   our   colonies,  to  whom  we 
owe  just  and  generous  government.    We  have  always 
maintained  that  the  surrender  of  the  Boers  must  be 
unconditional,  and  we  do  not  shrink  from  severity  in 
the  punishment  of  treachery  and  purposeless  blood- 
shed.   There  is  certain  work  which  we  must  not  ask 
Lord  Roberts  to  do.    When  Lord  Roberts  has  returned 
to  this  country,  we  hope  that  Lord  Kitchener  will  show 
no  tenderness  in  dealing  with  the  desperadoes  who  are 
now  fighting  for  loot  or  revenge.    But  hand  in  hand 
with  the  severity  of  the  military  policeman  must  go 
the  prudent  generosity  of  the  statesman.    If  either 
Mr.    Chamberlain,    or   Sir   Alfred   Milner,    has  got 
any  plan  or  policy  for  dealing  with  the  Boer  farmers, 
we  say  emphatically  that  the  time  has  come  for  its 
proclamation  in  South  Africa  and  its  announcement  to 
the  people  of  England.    Parliament  is  to  meet  in  a  fort- 
night, and  an  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  to  the 
C  olonial  Secretary  to  supplement  the  statement  of  the 
C  hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  an  explanation  of  his 
policy.    We  trust  that  no  consideration  for  the  mere 
convenience  of  members  of  Parliament  will  deter  the 
Government  from  an  exposition  of  policy,  for  finance 


depends  upon  policy.  Should  however  it  be  decided  to 
confine  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
necessary  financial  resolutions,  there  are  other  ways  in 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  take  the  nation  into  his 
confidence.  There  is  nothing  men  dread  so  much  as 
the  unknown  :  and  the  sooner  the  Boers  are  told  what 
they  have  to  expect,  the  sooner  will  the  war  cease  to 
dribble  on  at  an  enormous  cost. 


RITUAL  PROSECUTIONS. 

P  CCLESIASTICALLY  the  signs  of  the  times  seem 
to  be  improving.  For  one  thing  the  "Times" 
refers  to  the  ritual  controversy  as  a  "  ferment  described 
ad  nauseam  as  the  'Crisis  in  the  Church.'"  If  the 
"Times"  takes  that  view  of  the  controversy,  it  is 
likely  soon  rapidly  to  subside  if  not  absolutely  die 
down  ;  for  assuredly  no  agency  moral  or  intellectual 
is  more  able,  if  so  able,  to  prick  the  bladder  of  this 
precious  crisis,  if  it  chooses.  We  are  not  referring  to 
real  differences  in  theological  views  ;  they  are  realities 
that  preceded  the  crisis  and  will  succeed  it.  Honest 
differences  do  not  lead  to  a  Church  crisis  ;  without 
artificial  stimulus  such  a  growth  cannot  thrive.  In  this 
case,  there  was  on  the  one  side,  an  exhibition  of 
extremism  in  one  direction,  on  the  other  a  determina- 
tion to  use  this  sporadic  extremism  as  a  lever  for  a 
violent  assault  on  an  entire  theological  position  long 
recognised  as  Anglican.  The  ritual  extremism  in 
some  cases,  we  must  take  leave  to  say,  was  not 
honest,  but  in  far  the  majority  of  instances  it 
was  a  morbid  distortion  of  a  conscientious  attempt 
scrupulously  to  serve  God  and  the  Church  first,  even 
in  the  smallest  details.  It  was  morbid  because  it  lost 
all  sense  of  spiritual  and  moral  perspective,  and  thus 
inevitably  brought  its  professors  or  victims  to  the 
impasse  of  conflict  between  their  private  consciences 
and  the  regular  authorities,  spiritual  and  civil.  As 
a  social  phenomenon,  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  and 
has  never  been  uncommon.  We  know  very  well  that 
in  civil  matters,  when  the  accused  takes  a  different 
view  of  the  law  from  his  judge,  his  difficulties  of  inter- 
pretation are  roughly  disposed  of.  He  may  be  right  ; 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  party  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings who  differs  from  the  views  of  the  bench  is 
wrong  ;  but  law  is  not  concerned  with  abstract  right 
but  is  very  much  concerned  with  finding  the  best 
way  out  of  a  difficulty  in  the  long  run.  On  the 
whole  the  community  gains,  if  in  some  cases  the 
individual  is  sacrificed.  Applied  to  secular  matters, 
the  rule  scandalises  nobody,  but  the  moment  it  is 
enforced  in  the  region  of  the  spiritual,  the  mind  of 
all  but  the  baser  sort  instantly  rebels.  There  the 
standard  is  not  ultimate  expediency  but  is  abstract 
right.  So  that  when  two  parties  do  not  agree  as  to 
what  is  right  abstractedly,  it  is  felt  impossible  summarily 
to  give  one  the  power  to  suppress  the  other  and  so  end 
the  difficulty,  as  that  in  itself  would  be  a  violation  of 
abstract  right ;  which  is  the  standard  and  theory  of  the 
law  whereby  the  vexed  question  is  being  tried.  This 
explains  the  feeling  admirably  expressed  in  the  letter  of 
the  Archdeacons  of  London  and  Middlesex  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  urging  him  to  use  what  power  he  possesses 
to  stop  the  threatened  legal  proceedings  against  certain 
of  the  London  clergy.  We  are  convinced  that  they  are 
absolutely  right  in  contending  that  public  opinion  would 
not  tolerate  the  treatment  of  men  of  high  character  and 
exemplary  life,  whose  offence  is  mistaken  or  over-con- 
scientiousness, as  common  law-breakers.  We  agree 
entirely  with  the  Archdeacons  that  the  effect  of  such 
proceedings  would  be  immensely  to  strengthen  the 
very  ecclesiastical  position  taken  up  by  these  clergy- 
men, as  we  think,  in  mistake.  We  are  sure  that  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  intensely  opposed  to  any  such 
proceedings  and  we  trust  that  he  may  see  his  way 
absolutely  to  veto  them. 

The  letter  of  the  Archdeacons  is  the  more  valuable 
that  one  of  them,  Dr.  Sinclair,  is  a  convinced  and 
conspicuous  Evangelical.  It  thus  marks  in  very  prac- 
tical manner  a  breach  between  the  main  body  of  Evan- 
gelical churchmen  and  the  malignants,  who  are  willing 
to  recognise  brawling  in  church,  vulgar  abuse  in  the 
press,  the   political   caucus,   as   legitimate  weapons 
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wherewith  to  fight  a  great  school  of  fellow-churchmen, 
whom  they  seem  to  hate  with  a  virulence  unknown  in 
party  politics.  With  such  men  it  is  impossible  to  treat, 
but  let  the  great  body  of  Evangelicals  openly  dissociate 
themselves  from  those  who  only  bring  odium  on  the 
name,  and  the  differences  between  High  Churchmen 
and  Low  Churchmen  will  soon  prove  themselves  to  be 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  division  incompatible  with 
mutual  respect  and,  in  most  fields  of  Church  work, 
active  co-operation. 


RODIN  IN  A  LONDON  GALLERY. 

THE  proposal  made  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Tweed 
in  last  week's  Saturday  Review  that  a  work  by 
Auguste  Rodin  should  be  bought  by  subscription  among 
his  English  admirers  and  offered  to  a  public  gallery 
seemed  to  us  an  excellent  one,  and  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  giving 
effect  to  it.  The  scheme  is  to  obtain  a  bronze  replica 
of  one  of  the  undisputed  masterpieces,  not  only  as  an 
act  of  homage  to  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
century,  but  for  the  sake  of  students,  who  at  present 
in  this  country  can  see  no  example  of  this  new  birth  in 
their  art.  It  appears  that  the  cost  would  be  trifling. 
A  single  life-size  figure  in  bronze  could  be  had  for  about 
^160,  and  bronze  seems  to  us  the  better  material  when 
Rodin  is  concerned. 

Two  questions  remain  ;  as  to  the  support  the  scheme 
would  receive,  and  the  destination  of  the  gift.  On  the 
first  score  there  need  be  little  fear.  A  few  inquiries 
have  tested  the  point,  and  many  leading  artists  and 
connoisseurs  have  already  given  their  warm  support  to 
a  movement  certain  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger 
men.  In  the  course  of  another  week  a  circular  will  be 
issued  with  a  first  list  of  subscribers'  names.  Readers 
of  the  Saturday  Review  who  desire  to  subscribe,  or  to 
have  copies  of  this  circular,  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  John  Tweed,  108  Cheyne  Row,  who  will  act 
as  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  fund. 

Then  for  the  place,  the  gallery  naturally  indicated  is 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  more  familiar  name).  The  director  has  been 
approached  and  regards  the  scheme  with  favour.  By 
the  pressure  of  events  this  museum  seems  destined  to 
fill  more  than  one  of  the  gaps  so  conspicuous  at  the 
National  Gallery.  The  National  Gallery,  perhaps 
wisely,  applies  its  resources  to  the  older  schools  of 
painting,  neglects  the  modern,  and  leaves  sculpture  out 
altogether.  Gifts,  bequests,  special  funds  have  brought 
modern  pictures  to  Trafalgar  Square,  but  the  activity 
of  that  collection  abates  after  the  seventeenth  century. 
By  undeserved  good  luck  we  seem  likely  to  suffer 
very  little  from  this  limitation.  Having  shockingly 
neglected  the  French  eighteenth  century,  and  not  too  well 
looked  after  our  own,  we  have  received,  in  the  Wallace 
bequest,  a  first-rate  representation  of  the  first  and  a 
notable  strengthening  of  the  second.  As  for  nineteenth-  . 
century  painting,  it  is  profusely  if  not  choicely  illustrated 
in  the  Tate  Gallery.  The  South  Kensington  Museum, 
projected  as  a  museum  of  industrial  design,  has  ex- 
panded in  a  splendidly  lawless  fashion.  It  has  a  picture 
collection  that  includes  most  'periods,  and  the  recently 
bequeathed  Ionides  collection  will  strengthen  this  at 
many  points,  and  will  fill  gaps  left  by  the  Wallace 
Gallery  in  the  French  school  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  nation  will  now  have  a  superb  Millet,  several 
examples  of  Legros,  and  a  Degas,  to  name  no  others. 
Those  who,  amid  the  tumult  of  ignorant  outcry  against 
this  last  master,  a  few  years  ago  prophesied  that  within 
ten  he  would  be  in  the  National  Gallery,  may  smile  to 
see  how  nearly  that  forecast  has  come  true.  We  still 
want  a  Manet,  and  a  Whistler,  to  round  off  the  list  of 
nineteenth-century  names  already  certain  of  the  future  ; 
but  here  is  a  beginning  of  recognition  to  great  men 
outside  of  England. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  historical  collection  of 
sculpture  at  South  Kensington.  Greece  is  represented 
by  a  gallery  of  casts;  the  mediaeval,  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  French  Renaissance  periods,  by  casts  and  originals. 
The  Jones  collection  does  something  to  help  the  Wallace 
for  the  French  eighteenth  century.  For  the  nineteenth 
century  our  greatest  man,  Stevens,  is  well  honoured, 
and  some  of  our  lesser  men  are  illustrated.    Even  now 


the  French  nineteenth-century  school  is  not  quite 
without  witnesses.  Mr.  Tweed  has  spoken  of  Barye's 
Lion,  there  is  also  the  Bacchanals  of  Dalou,  once 
a  Kensington  teacher,  and  a  little  torso  by  Legros. 
Want  of  space  is  the  terrible  difficulty  in  this  hos- 
pitable museum,  but  perhaps  as  time  goes  on  room 
will  be  found  for  other  masters,  for  Rude,  Carpeaux, 
Cain,  to  name  three  of  the  dead.  The  living  claimant 
on  our  admiration  overtowers  them  all  ;  we  should  like 
to  see  the  museum  obtain  one  or  more  of  his  great 
monuments  in  cast,  the  Bourgeois  de  Calais  or  the  Victor 
Hugo.  In  any  case  English  sculptors,  and  lovers  of  art 
generally,  will  rejoice  if  it  can  be  arranged  that  in  this 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  the  arts  so  illustrious  a 
foreign  guest  should  be  invited  to  "  show  his  hand." 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  several  smaller  capitals,  have 
been  before  London  in  securing  this  honour  for  their 
public  collections  ;  let  us  not  be  too  late  in  making  up 
for  some  of  the  stupidities  of  the  past,  and  if  the 
exhibition  of  Rodin's  work  talked  of  for  the  New 
Gallery  or  the  Grafton  can  be  arranged,  so  much  the 
better. 

THE  RAILWAYS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
II. — The  North  British. 

THE  centre  of  the  North  British  system  is  Edinburgh, 
whence  the  line  stretches  out  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  cross.  On  the  west  side  of  the  country 
it  reaches  to  Carlisle  and  Silloth  in  the  south  and 
to  Banavie  on  the  West  Highland  line  in  the 
north,  while  on  the  east  it  extends  from  Kinnaber 
Junction  (on  the  Caledonian  line  to  Aberdeen)  to 
Berwick  and,  by  running  powers  over  the  North- 
Eastern  from  Hexham,  to  Newcastle.  The  original 
North  British  line  was  opened  from  Edinburgh  to 
Berwick  in  1846.  In  the  course  of  time  it  has  amal- 
gamated with  a  large  number  of  other  undertakings, 
amongst  them  being  the  Monkland  and  Kirkintilloch, 
claiming  to  be  the  oldest  public  railway  in  Scotland, 
having  been  in  operation  since  1826;  the  Edinburgh 
Perth  and  Dundee  taken  over  in  1862  ;  and  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  which  was  absorbed  three  years 
later.  The  main  approach  of  the  North  British  com- 
pany into  Glasgow  is  still  over  the  old  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  track.  The  line  runs  very  nearly  level  until 
it  reaches  Cowlairs  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
from  that  point  it  falls  steeply  through  a  tunnel  to  the 
terminus  in  Queen  Street.  This  Cowlairs  incline  is 
to-day  worked  in  the  same  primitive  manner  as  it 
has  been  "  for  over  fifty  years  "  and  to  incoming  trains 
is  a  cause  of  considerable  delay.  Though  the  actual 
gradient  is  no  worse  than  that  existing  between  Lud- 
gate  Hill  and  Farringdon  Street,  or  part  of  that  down 
which  the  Metropolitan  trains  rattle  every  few  minutes 
from  St.  John's  Wood  to  Baker  Street,  the  cautious 
Scot  considers  it  a  case  in  which  special  precautions 
are  required,  and,  in  spite  of  being  fitted  with 
a  good  continuous  brake,  all  down  trains  are  made  to 
stop  at  Cowlairs  to  take  on  special  vans  fitted  with 
powerful  handbrakes  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  descent.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  use  of  a 
pushing  engine  behind  would  be  a  risky  proceeding  in 
the  tunnel,  trains  coming  out  of  Glasgow  are  assisted 
by  an  endless  rope  to  which  they  are  attached  before 
starting  and  from  which  they  are  disconnected  without 
stopping  when  they  have  reached  the  summit. 

But  perhaps  the  North  British  Company  is  best 
known  to  South-country  travellers  by  its  station  at 
Edinburgh,  and  its  two  great  bridges  over  the  Forth 
and  Tay.  Lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine, 
approached  by  tunnels  on  either  side,  Waverley  Station 
is  placed  in  about  as  bad  a  situation  for  the  carrying 
on  of  a  large  passenger  traffic  as  could  possibly  be 
imagined.  For  some  time  previous  to  1890  the 
accommodation  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
inadequate,  and  the  rush  of  new  work  caused  by  the 
opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge  in  that  year  produced  a 
state  of  chaotic  confusion  which  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  It  was  found  necessary  to  undertake  a  large 
scheme  of  extension  and  rebuilding,  which  the  company 
has  been  slowly  and  laboriously  carrying  out  ever 
since,  and  the  station  as  it  now  stands  is  one  of  the 
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largest  in  the  country.  Even  so,  however,  in  the 
tourist  season  there  is  no  room  to  spare  ;  and  the  cost 
of  further  expansion  would  be  prohibitive,  so  that  it 
seems  likely  that  sooner  or  later  the  interminable  shunt- 
ing operations  will  have  to  be  transferred  to  some  more 
convenient  spot,  and  the  through  passengers  from  the 
South  for  Perth  and  Aberdeen  will  have  to  be  sent  on 
independently,  as  on  the  rival  West-Coast  route,  without 
entering  Edinburgh  at  all. 

The  story  of  the  bridges  has  been  frequently  told. 
The  original  Tay  Bridge  just  over  two  miles  long  took 
seven  years  to  build,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
1878.  During  a  violent  gale  in  Christmas  week  1879  a 
large  portion  of  it  collapsed,  carrying  with  it  into  the 
river  a  passenger  train  which  was  crossing  at  the  time. 
As  might  be  expected  all  in  the  train  perished,  and 
though  it  was  never  known  accurately  how  many  lives 
were  lost,  the  total  is  believed  to  have  fallen  not  far 
short  of  a  hundred.  The  new  bridge  subsequently 
erected  on  the  spot  was  a  much  more  substantial  affair, 
and  was  opened  for  traffic  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee 
rejoicings  in  1887,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  in  use 
without  incident.  The  first  order  for  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Forth  was  given  out  just  before 
the  accident  on  the  Tay,  but  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  report  saying  that  the  Tay  bridge 
had  been  "  badly  designed,  badly  constructed,  and  badly 
maintained  "  a  halt  was  called,  and  upon  consideration 
the  original  plans  were  abandoned.  The  present  struc- 
ture was  commenced  in  1883  and  was  opened  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  March  1890,  having  cost,  it  is  said, 
z\  million  pounds.  The  Midland  Railway  Company, 
anxious  to  obtain  more  of  the  north  traffic  than  they 
could  ever  hope  to  do  while  their  through  carriages  had 
to  go  round  by  Larbert,  were  principally  active  in  pro- 
moting its  construction.  A  separate  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  and  the  Midland,  North  British, 
Great  Northern,  and  North-Eastern,  in  varying  portions 
guaranteed  it  4  per  cent,  in  perpetuity,  the  Midland 
accepting  the  greatest  responsibility.  The  West-coast 
expresses  from  Euston  had  always  been  run  at  a  slow 
rate  of  speed ;  if  the  guaranteeing  companies  could 
have  foreseen  that  the  immense  improvements  in- 
augurated a  few  years  later  by  the  North-Western  and 
Caledonian  would  neutralise  the  advantage  of  decreased 
mileage  given  them  by  the  bridge,  the  decision  might 
have  been  very  different,  To  the  Midland  shareholder 
at  least  the  present  position  can  hardly  be  satisfactory. 

The  local  services  of  the  North  British  Company  are 
fairly  good.    Its  steamships  though  not  very  fast  are 
quite   up   to  their  work.    Between    Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  the  forty-four  and  a  half  miles  from  suburb  to 
suburb  are  covered  in  the  short  time  of  fifty-three 
minutes,  and  in  other  directions  the  work  done  is  better 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  reputation  of  the  line. 
In  its  through  services  the  company  has  never  been 
particularly  energetic.    It  has  two  routes  to  England, 
the  one  by  the  East  coast  to  Berwick  and  the  North- 
Eastern  and  Great  Northern  systems,  and  the  other  by 
the  Waverley  route  to  Carlisle  and  the  Midland,  and 
like  the  proverbial   donkey  has  never  been  able  to 
make  up  its  mind  to  make  the  best  of  either.  The 
"  East  Coast  "  day  Scotch  express  has  recently  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  dining  cars  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  old  refreshment  stop  at  York  has 
been  abridged  by  ten  minutes.    It  was  hoped  that 
passengers  would   have  the  advantage  of  that  ten 
minutes,  and  the  enterprising  North-Eastern  is  now 
actually  advertising  in  Bradshaw  that  the  train  arrives 
in   Edinburgh   at   6*15   instead   of  6^30  as  before; 
hut  the  North  British  notices  contradict  this,  and  the 
phlegmatic  Scotch  company  is  content  to  announce  that 
London  and  Edinburgh  are  the  only  two  capitals  in  the 
world  between  which  the  most  important  train  requires 
more  running  time  than  it  did  twelve  years  ago.  The 
Waverley  route  to  Carlisle  via  Melrose  and  Hawick  was 
brought  into  use  in  1862,  but  only  became  important  for 
through  express  traffic  with  the  opening  of  the  Settle 
and  Carlisle  section  of  the  Midland  in  1876.    The  road 
IS  a  difficult  one  to  work  on  account  of  the  heavy 
gradients,  but  making  every  allowance  for  this  fact  the 
trams  are  poor  and  no  effort  is  ever  made  to  improve 
them  ;    indeed  as  the  years  go  by,  such  changes  as 
take  place  in  the  time  table  generally  leave  matters 


rather  worse  than  they  were  before.  Perhaps  in  its 
defence  the  company  might  with  some  reason  argue 
that  to  smarten  up  the  Waverley  express  would  be 
useless,  unless  the  Midland  could  see  its  way  to  make 
corresponding  accelerations  south  of  Carlisle. 

The  coaching  stock  of  the  North  British  is  fairly 
good  but  the  old  three-axle  pattern  of  carriage 
is  still  in  favour.  With  the  opening  of  the  Waverley 
route  for  through  London  express  traffic  this  company 
commenced  to  build  a  class  of  engine  for  fast  trains, 
which  at  the  time  was  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
country,  and  with  slight  variations  remained  the 
standard  pattern  of  the  line  for  over  twenty  years  ;  and 
in  the  latest  engines,  though  the  dimensions  are  in- 
creased, the  same  general  design  is  retained.  One 
engine  on  the  line  has  had  a  unique  history.  After 
falling  into  the  Tay  when  the  bridge  went  down,  it  was 
hauled  ©ut  not  much  the  worse  for  its  adventure  and 
was  subsequently  rebuilt  as  a  compound,  with  four 
cylinders  arranged  tandem,  much  as  in  the  compounds 
built  by  the  Great  Western  Company  at  Swindon.  Not 
being  successful  in  this  form  it  was  again  rebuilt  in  the 
ordinary  way  ;  and  whatever  the  near  future  may  have 
in  store,  up  to  the  present  the  Scotch  railways  have 
had  no  further  experience  in  the  matter  of  compound- 
ing locomotives,  although  this  would  appear  to  be  the 
direction  in  which  developments  are  most  likely  in  the 
future. 

***  Next  week's  article  in  this  series  "will  be  on  the 
Glasgow  and  South-  Western. 


"POUR  LA  DERNIERE  FOIS." 

WITH  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  became  commercial.  Odd  characters, 
odd  stalls,  occupied  it  as  early  as  eight  in  the  morning. 
Camelots  arrived  by  the  score  ;  then,  came  guides. 
When  the  first  batch  of  tourists  appeared,  it  was 
possible  to  buy  balls,  pictorial  postcards,  medals, 
dancing  dolls,  nuts,  gingerbread,  and  sallow  lemonade. 
Each  merchant  did  a  brisk  trade — so  that  there  was 
animation.  Each  camelot  competed  with  the  kiosks  of 
the  Credit  Lyonnais  over  the  price  of  tickets — so  that 
there  was  noise.  Omnibuses  lurched  past ;  cabs  drove 
over  the  kerbstone  ;  automobiles  panted  or  hiccoughed 
by.  All  day  long,  for  seven  gay  months,  until  ten  at 
night,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  crowded,  exhila- 
rated. So  amiable  were  the  stall-keepers  with  their 
customers  that  friendships  soon  sprang  up  between  the 
two.  Even  the  camelots  would  pause  to  gossip ;  it 
pleased  the  man  with  the  dancing  dolls  to  describe  how 
he  sold  others  (not  so  wonderful)  at  the  very  same 
corner  eleven  years  ago.  And  we,  on  several  occasions, 
exchanged  reflections  with  these  merchants  ;  and  joked 
with  them,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  poke  fun  at  the 
lemonade.  And  they,  out  of  revenge,  would  shudder 
at  that  depressing  tourist — "  votre  bon  frere,  l'Englisch" 
— and  pity  us,  and  hum  the  refrain,  "  Oh  yais,  vairy 
weel."  And  so  it  was  sad  on  Monday  last  to  see 
the  stalls  and  their  wares,  the  merchants  and  the 
camelots,  particularly  the  lemonade — for  the  last 
time.  Tickets  alas !  were  pathetically  cheap :  two 
for  five  centimes.  Said  a  camelot,  "  I  shall  sell  five  for 
a  sou  to-night."  Picture  postcards  might  be  bargained 
for  ;  guide  books — at  once  weather-beaten — had  de- 
clined in  value.  Here  and  there,  melancholy  camelots, 
holding  up  a  pamphlet  bordered  with  black,  wearily 
proclaimed,  "  La  mort  de  l'Exposition  :  deux  sous." 
Gloom  had  settled  upon  the  man  with  the  dancing 
dolls  ;  and  upon  the  dolls  also.  Constant  expo- 
sure had  soiled  their  frocks  and  put  their  hair  out 
of  curl  ;  constant  exercise  had  made  their  step  slow. 
For  the  last  time,  we  watched  the  dolls  wound  up. 
For  the  last  time,  we  glanced  at  the  gingerbread  and 
nuts.  For  the  last  time,  we  gazed  upon  the  lemonade, 
now  cloudy  and  very  still.  "  Deux  pour  un  sou," 
announced  a  camelot,  flourishing  his  tickets.  "Trois 
pour  un  sou,"  exclaimed  a  rival.  "  Ach'tez,"  pleaded 
a  third,  "  la  mort  de  l'Exposition — deux  sous." 

Within,  we  came  upon  invariable  habitues — super- 
annuated Parisians  chiefly — who  had  basked  drowsily 
in  the  sun  a  month  ago,  or  sought  shade  from  it,  by 
judiciously  selecting  a  corner  in  Old  Paris,  or  on  the 
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Champ  de  Mars,  or  in  some  foreign  cafe\  Punctually, 
they  appeared  ;  no  less  punctually — when  the  sun  went 
down  they  departed.  For  so  many  hours  of  the  day  the 
Exhibition  was  their  home  ;  there,  they  would  watch, 
dream,  doze  ;  wake  up  again  with  a  start,  smile  upon  the 
"gosse"  who  had  been  interested  in  their  slumber  ; 
take  a  turn  ;  sit  down  again.  And,  on  Monday, 
they  were  in  their  places — rows  of  them,  dignified 
old  gentlemen,  "  pour  la  derniere  fois."  Occasionally, 
the  sound  of  hammering  reached  them  ;  and  they  would 
frown.  Seven  months  ago  the  sound  announced  only 
the  beginning  :  now  it  meant  the  end.  And  they  found 
fault  with  this  unseemly  haste  :  protested  that  the 
destruction  should  not  begin  until  the  officials  had 
shouted  "  On  ferme  !  " — for  the  last  time.  "  Eh  bien, 
mon  vieux,"  began  one,  "  nous  voici  a  la  fin."  "  A  dix 
heures,  mon  pauvre,  on  entendra  le  dernier  coup  de 
canon."  Both  sighed.  Both  rose  to  take  a  turn.  Both 
explored  old  and  favourite  corners.  Both  wondered 
what  the  city  would  do  without  the  Exhibition.  Both 
agreed  that  Paris  on  the  morrow  should  be  called — 
"  La  Veuve "  ...  In  the  Rue  des  Nations,  the  con- 
tents of  many  a  handsome  building  were  being  already 
dislodged.  Cases  stood  in  corners,  carpenters  over 
them.  Doorkeepers  and  officials — in  their  various  cos- 
tumes— waited  impatiently  for  the  end.  Exasperated 
by  the  crowd,  they  assumed  a  contemptuous  expres- 
sion ;  when  anyone  protested  that  it  was  "shameful," 
"  monstrous,"  and  above  all  "infamous"  to  start  un- 
furnishing  so  soon,  they  sneered.  "  Les  Strangers  sont 
trop  pratiques,"  observed  a  lady.  "  lis  n'ont  pas  de 
cceur,"  replied  her  husband.  "  C'est  brutale  a  la  fin," 
declared  a  mother.  "  Et  dire  que  c'est  pour  la  derniere 
fois."  Here  and  there,  a  band  played  ;  but  the  restaurants 
were  deserted,  dull.  Waiters  gossiped  together, 
or  played  ball  with  corks.  Only  in  the  model  pig- 
killing  establishment,  produced  by  Chicago,  were 
the  officials  anxious  to  please  the  crowd.  To  be 
remembered,  they  were  distributing  almanacs,  pocket- 
books,  and  pocket-mirrors.  These,  in  themselves, 
might  be  considered  useful  if  not  valuable  ;  but  on  the 
back  of  each  was  an  advertisement  that  spoilt  the  gift — 

a  fervent  plea  to  order  without  delay  's  canned 

turkey,  canned  chicken,  canned  beef.  Even  these 
presents,  however,  failed  to  exhilarate  the  Parisian. 
Moodily  he  went  his  way,  scowling  occasionally  at  a 
number  of  tourists,  who,  by  reason  of  their  boisterous 
behaviour,  often  earned  his  condemnation.  They, 
enjoying  his  anger,  would  laugh  more  than  ever  then. 
He,  "  dnerve,"  scowled  again.  They,  delighted  at 
their  success,  addressed  one  another  as  "  Mossoo." 
He,  turning  to  his  neighbour,  exclaimed  :  "  Voyez, 
Monsieur,  ces  gentlemen.  Us  ne  respectent  rien.  lis 
pourraient  au  moins  se  conduire  convenable  aujourd'hui 
— puisque  c'est  pour  la  derniere  fois." 

No  sooner  was  it  dark  than  the  electric  fountains, 
the  Porte  Monumentale,  the  Eiffel  Tower — together 
with  electric  fairy  lamps  and  electric  globes — were 
made  to  shine.  And,  very  shortly  afterwards,  it  began 
to  rain.  Pavilions,  trees,  terraces  became  damp. 
Parisians  got  damp.  The  superannuated  gentlemen 
grew  damp  ;  and,  although  haunted  by  a  fear  of  having 
influenza  or  bronchitis  or  rheumatism  or  all  three  on  the 
morrow,  they  nevertheless  stayed  on  to  hear  the  cannon 
in  the  Eiffel  Tower  announce  the  closure  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion precisely  at  ten.  Thousands  filled  the  grounds  ;  but 
their  mood  was  melancholy,  their  step  slow,  their  de- 
pression complete.  Favourite  corners  were  visited — 
everyone  wished  to  see  Old  Paris,  or  the  Rue  des 
Nations,  or  some  Eastern  building,  or  a  particular 
feature  once  more  :  and  so  it  was  usual  to  hear  "  par 
ici,"  and  "  par  la,"  and  "  vite,  mon  cher,"  and  always 
"c'est  pour  la  derniere  fois."  Sentimental  reflections 
were  plentiful.  "We  are  saying  good-bye  to  an  old 
friend,  a  very  dear  friend,"  proclaimed  a  lady.  "  In  an 
hour  darkness,  veritable  darkness,  will  come  upon  us," 
sighed  another.  And  again:  "  Avancons  vite,  c'est 
pour  la  derniere  fois."  Reminiscences  were  exchanged. 

"  Le  bock  chez  dtait  dpatant ;  l'orchestre  chez  

£taitravissant ;  les  brioches  chez  itaient  d61icieuses." 

And  again  :  "  Allons  prendre  un  bock  chez  ,  c'est 

pour  la  derniere  fois."  As  time  went  on,  and  ten  o'clock 
approached,  the  rain  stopped,  and  the  crowd — mindful 
that  only  a  short  respite  remained— hastened  to  and 


fro  in  quest  of  last  views.  But  there  was  no 
gaiety,  no  exhilaration,  and — save  for  the  hammering, 
the  clearing  away  of  tables,  the  heaping  up  of  chairs — 
no  noise.  Watches  were  often  consulted  :  it  was  usual 
to  hear  "encore  vingt  minutes;"  "encore  un  quart 
d'heure  ;  "  "  mais  non,  tu  avances  ;  "  and,  at  last, 
"  allons  au  Tour  .  .  .  il  est  presque  dix  heures." 
There,  beneath  the  illuminated  Tower,  were  the  super- 
annuated Parisians ;  there,  was  the  pere  de  famille  ; 
there,  were  his  children  ;  there,  was  a  black  mass  of 
people  quietly  waiting  for  the  cannon  to  go  off  for  the 
last  time.  Watches  were  drawn  out;  "encore  trois 
minutes;"  "encore  deux  minutes"  .  .  .  "  il  est  dix 
heures."  And  then,  as  the  cannon  boomed,  as  red  fire 
was  lighted  on  every  stage  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  as  a 
suffocating  smoke  filled  the  air,  as  cries  of  "  On  ferme, 
on  ferme  !  "  went  up  in  the  distance,  the  superannuated 
gentlemen — at  least  two  of  them — might  have  been  seen 
to  shake  hands,  and  a  portly  little  bourgeois  might  have 
been  heard  to  say  to  his  son  :  "  Regarde  bien,  Edouard  ; 
regarde  bien  l'Exposition  .  .  .  car  c'est  pour  la  derniere 
fois." 


"ENGLISH  ART,  I9OO." 

"  A  MOST  interesting  experiment;"  "a  bold  idea 
completely  justified  by  success;  "  "a  new  de- 
parture full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  English  art  ;  "  such 
were  a  few  of  the  phrases  that  might  be  overheard  from 
the  visitors,  critics,  and  obliging  personnel  in  Messrs. 
Agnew's  Gallery  at  the  opening  of  a  memorable  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  not  every  firm  that  can  afford  to  imperil  its 
position  and  take  so  audacious  a  plunge  into  the  un- 
known ;  indeed,  many  who  have  watched  the  en- 
lightened but  moderate  course  taken  by  this  house  in 
the  past,  must  have  trembled  when  it  was  rumoured  that 
they  had  specially  commissioned  a  number  of  young  and 
obscure  artists  to  paint  pictures  with  no  limitation 
except  in  the  matter  of  size.  All  honour,  we  say,  to 
the  generous  impulse  that  prompted  so  striking  a 
venture !  We  are  not  of  those  who  deprecate  all 
novelty  in  the  subjects  or  treatment  of  the  pic- 
torial art ;  we  would  extend  a  ready  apprecia- 
tion to  all  sincere  effort  inspired  with  a  due  regard 
for  the  past ;  at  the  same  time  we  sometimes 
fear  that  the  catholicity  of  taste  so  fashionable  for  the 
moment,  a  catholicity  that  has  seriously  relaxed  the 
standards  of  our  school  as  shown  in  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  its  most  representative  body  (the  reference  is  to  the 
much-abused  institution  that  opens  its  gates  annually 
in  May,  in  Piccadilly,  to  the  curiosity  of  the  picture- 
seeing  public),  that  this  so-called  catholicity  may  cover 
tendencies  which  in  the  hands  of  the  more  eccentric  of 
our  younger  painters  will  go  far  to  substitute  a  certain 
measure  of  (shall  we  say)  the  merely  unexpected  for  that 
engaging,  and,  if  the  word  is  not  too  strong,  sober 
recognition  of  what  the  cultivated  spectator  may 
demand  in  the  works  offered  to  his  aesthetic  judg- 
ment, which  is  no  small  part  of  a  sound  appre- 
ciation of  the  elements  that  constitute  the  basis 
of  Art.  With  so  much  by  way  of  preface,  and 
to  guard  against  a  possible  misconception,  we  may 
frankly  admit  that  with  all  its  faults  of  undisciplined 
individualism,  straining  after  sensational  effect,  devo- 
tion to  purely  technical  curiosity,  and  absence  of  true 
imaginative  elevation,  this  exhibition  of  new  talent 
justifies  the  bold  policy  of  its  promoters  and  deserves 
from  the  critic  a  lenient,  a  patient,  one  had  almost  said 
an  unbiassed  consideration.  Pictures  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  expose  to  the  ordeal  of  competition  with  the 
leaders  of  the  art  in  the  select  exhibitions  of  well-tried 
and  recognised  exponents  may  claim  our  attention  in  a 
season  during  which  custom  denies  us  the  more  serious 
and  comprehensive  displays  of  the  year's  output. 

We  shall  leave  on  one  side,  as  somewhat  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  our  sympathy,  those  exercises  in 
the  revival  of  an  ancient  and  undesirable  civilisation 
which  have  employed  the  brushes  of  two  gentlemen 
whom  we  guess  from  their  titles  to  be  amateurs  who 
handle  the  pencil  to  employ  their  leisure,  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter  and  Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema.  There  must,  to  our 
mind,  be  something  of  unwholesome  affectation  in  the 
imagination  which  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  the 
material  of  homely  everyday  life,  but  must  revive  the 
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manners  of  a  corrupt  and  effete  period  to  tickle  an 
exhausted  palate.  Art  it  may  be,  but  it  is  certainly 
un-English.  The  name,  indeed,  of  one  of  these  gentle- 
men suggests  foreign  extraction,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  a  firm  which  has  steadfastly  set  its  face  against 
the  dangerous  inroads  of  French  ideals  should  counten- 
ance so  dangerous  a  precedent.  In  any  case  the  inci- 
dents depicted  ("Diana  and  Endymion"  and  "Vain 
Courtship")  are  not  of  a  nature  that  any  of  us  would 
wish  to  see  permanently  displayed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  young.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  incidents 
after  all  are  merely  the  pretext  for  the  exercise  of 
astonishing  technical  dexterity,  we  reply  that,  giving  all 
credit  to  the  painters  for  technical  ability,  we  could  wish 
to  see  it  applied  to  more  worthy  subjects.  The  amours 
of  a  Diana,  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  atrium  have 
little  that  is  ennobling  in  their  suggestions.  We  would 
not  however  be  unduly  severe  on  youthful  and  presum- 
ably foreign  students,  and  we  would  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  a  picture  signed  Marcus  Stone  in  this  collection 
which,  without  being  far-fetched,  renders  a  situation,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  never  before  handled,  and 
yet  full  of  sweet  and  wholesome  sentiment  expressed 
with  a  quiet  finish  that  has  no  suggestion  of  dexterity. 
"  The  End  of  the  Story"  is  the  last  act  of  a  drama  of 
which  we  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  assisting  at 
the  previous  developments,  but  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  story  of  this  disconsolate  damsel  is  none 
other  than  that  familiar  to  us  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  as  the  "Old  Old  Story."  It  is  in  his  views  of 
dramatic  fitness  that  Mr.  Stone  belongs  to  the  newest 
school  and  therefore  gives  us  an  up-to-date  tragic 
ending.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  hope  that 
he  will  think  better  of  it,  and  that  this  fresh  and 
original  picture  may  be  but  the  first  of  a  long  series. 

We  hasten  however  to  the  consideration  of  a  picture 
more  characteristic  of  the  New  Painting  alike  in  its 
weaknesses  and  its  strength.    This  is  "The  Doctor" 
by  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  a  name  new  to  the  present  writer. 
If  in  inviting  Mr.  Fildes  to  contribute,  Messrs.  Agnew 
desired  that  he  should  give  rein  to  his  fancy  and  pro- 
duce a  work  untrammelled  by  the  demands  of  popular 
taste,  in  fact  "  art  for  art's  sake,"  they  have  succeeded. 
We  can  conceive  nothing  more  defiantly  hostile  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  ordinary  Philistine  or  even  the  culti- 
vated student  of  the  arts,  nothing  that  demonstrates  more 
conclusively  the  extent  to  which  the  mere  research  of 
effects  of  illumination   has   carried   the  enthusiasts 
among  our  rising  painters  and  made  them  oblivious 
of  much  that  used  to  be  considered  essential  in  picture- 
making.    To  begin  with,  the  subject  is  a  most  painful 
one.    It  is  well  known  that  in  recent  French  painting 
the  hospital  competes  with  scenes  of  bloodshed  for  the 
attention  of  the  idle  visitor  to  the  Salon  ;  one  may  see 
the  effect  of  this  in  a  certain  callousness  to  suffering 
displayed  in  the  work  of  our  younger  school,  but 
never  has  this   influence  on  unthinking  youth  been 
so  marked  as  in  Mr.  Fildes's  canvas.     No  French- 
men even,  so  far  as  our  observation  has  extended, 
have  ventured  to  represent  a  scene  so  distressing  as 
this :   they   have   gloated    over    all    the   details  of 
adult  indisposition  ;    Mr.   Fildes   actually  invites  us 
to  gaze  on  the  sick-bed  of  a  child.    When  we  ask 
how  a  man  probably  in  himself  as  kindly  and  tender- 
hearted as  the  rest  of  us  could  have  so  far  forgotten 
the  natural  susceptibilities  of  at  least  the  British  on- 
looker, we  find  the  answer  in  his  absorption  in  the 
study  of  artificial  and  natural  illumination,  the  conflict 
of  the  dawn  stealing  in  through  the  windows  and  con- 
tending with  the  warm  light  of  the  lamp.  Preoccupied 
with  what  the  latest  jargon  of  the  ateliers  calls  "  values," 
Mr.  Fildes  does  not  spare  us  a  single  distressing  detail. 
A  Timanthes  would  at  least  have  turned  away  the 
agonised  faces  of  the  parents,  and  would  have  veiled, 
with  reticent  hand,  those  medicine-bottles  ;  but  we  are 
far  here  from  the  classic  tradition,  and  the  new  art  will 
not  bate  one  haggard  countenance  that  may  happen  to 
reflect  a  startling  light,  nay,  will  intrude  the  phial 
and  the  pill-box  on  the  quivering  sense  if  only  the  label 
or  the  glass  supplies  a  "  note"  in  some  esoteric  colour- 
harmony. 

We  speak  strongly,  but  it  is  because  we  recognise 
in  Mr.  Fildes's  work  such  remarkable  powers  of  obser- 
vation.    Let  us  be  just  to  him  here.     The  latest 


researches  of  colour-photography  have,  we  are  in- 
formed, revealed  the  existence  of  just  such  strange 
effects.  What  to  the  untutored  eye  will  seem  in  this 
picture  a  pervading  blackness  with  touches  of  crude 
colour  utterly  unlike  the  ordinary  aspect  of  nature,  is,  it 
appears,  the  last  word  of  the  researches  of  the  camera. 
Mr.  Fildes  had  anticipated  the  scientific  demonstra- 
tion by  painful  study  superadded  to  a  rare  optical 
acuity.  Henceforth  we  must  consider  "the  black 
shadow "  as  a  definitely  acquired  fact,  and  though 
some  of  us  would  hesitate  to  see  the  faces  of  our 
nearest  and  dearest  subjected  to  an  analysis  which  will 
always,  we  must  think,  remain  the  instrument  of  the 
few,  we  will  not  be  so  reactionary  as  to  den£  that  this 
curiosity  in  the  study  of  lighting  may  have  its  place  in 
the  house  of  art,  which,  after  all,  is  one  of  many  man- 
sions. Only  we  would  urge  on  Mr.  Fildes,  and  we 
have  taken  him  as  the  type  of  much  to  be  seen  upon 
these  walls,  that  this  fanatical  pursuit  of  what  may  be 
seen  by  the  mere  eye  may  lead  far  from  the  true  goal  of 
art.  We  do  not  wish  him  to  banish  all  sunlight,  or  even, 
when  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  employment, 
the  less  meretricious  of  the  artificial  lights,  but  let  him 
remember  that  in  the  work  of  the  past  it  is  not  such 
lights  as  these  that  stir  our  deepest  sentiments  ;  it  is 
rather 

"The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

It  is  salutary  to  remember  that  this  line  was  addressed 
by  Wordsworth  to  a  landscape  by  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
in  whose  view  this  consecrating  light  in  pictures  should 
be  "  a  warm  fiddle-brown." 

We  must  apologise  to  the  members  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club  for  giving  to  the  tentative  and  experi- 
mental work  of  Messrs.  Agnew's  interesting  recruits  a 
precedence  which  their  well-established  reputations 
might  more  properly  claim.  But  the  art  of  Mr.  Steer 
does  not  depend  upon  a  novelty  of  the  moment  or  un- 
certain promise  ;  with  a  measure  of  relief,  we  confess, 
we  took  refuge  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  from  the  exciting, 
but  rather  pyrotechnic  atmosphere  of  Bond  Street,  and 
it  was  with  no  surprise  that  we  remarked  there  the 
presence  of  the  gifted  manager  of  Messrs.  Agnew, 
apparently,  in  a  pardonable  relapse,  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  a  picture,  by  one  of  those  painters  whom 
the  newer  lights  would  perhaps  despise  as  old  fogeys. 

D.  S.  M 


"HEROD"  AS  DRAMATURGY. 

THE  prime  point  to  Mr.  Phillips'  honour  is  that 
he  has  given  us  in  Herod  himself  a  finely 
convincing  figure.  He  has  not  merely  conceived  a 
lover  and  labelled  him  with  the  name  of  an  eminent 
character  in  history.  That  is  the  lamentable  way  of 
most  dramatists,  but  not  his.  He  convinces  us,  by 
adduction  of  dramatic  evidence,  that  this  is  indeed 
Herod  the  Great.  He  does  not  say  "  You  may  take  it 
from  me  that  my  hero  is  the  great  statesman  or  warrior 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  you  all  ;  and  now  let's  get 
on  to  the  love-interest."  With  the  dramatist's  instinct, 
he  knows  that  this  little  trick  is  bound  not  to  come  off, 
never  has  come  off,  never  will  ;  and  that  if  a  dramatist 
wish  to  obtain  leverage  with  the  name  of  a  great 
historical  figure  he  must  make  the  figure  show  on 
the  stage  something  of  the  greatness  which  we  suppose 
it  to  have  shown  in  real  life.  Accordingly,  he  shows  to 
us  not  merely  Herod  the  lover,  but  Herod  the  states- 
man, the  tyrant,  the  man  of  grandiose  ambitions  and 
achievements.  We  see  Herod,  under  the  shock  of 
Antony's  death,  determining  on  his  policy,  brushing 
aside  the  unimaginative  cunning  of  the  advice  offered 
by  his  Chief  Councillor.  Forth  he  will  go,  to  be 
face  to  face  with  C;esar  himself,  and  will  either  have 
his  will  of  C;esar  or  defy  him  with  war.  Forth  he 
goes,  the  imaginative  brain  of  Judaea,  leaving  to  his 
ministers  "whom  to  corrupt,  and  whom  to  kill,  and 
whom  to  magnify,"  while  he  is  at  the  higher  task. 
He  returns,  and  we  hear  how  he  has  secured  his 
sovereignty.  Even  as  he  has  wrestled  against  Rome, 
we  see  him  wrestling  against  his  own  citizens  of 
Jerusalem.  And  we  see  him  bend  these  maddened 
citizens  to  his  will,   even  as  he  bended  Rome-— 
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Rome,  whose  mysterious,  unseen  power  we  are  feeling 
throughout  the  play,  as  it  were  midway  between  Herod 
and  Jehovah.  The  armed  mob  dares  not  strike  him, 
subdued  by  his  not  idle  boast  that  he  is  Judaea  itself — 
"  these  veins  are  rivers,  and  these  arteries  are  roads." 
Yes,  here  before  us  is  indeed  Herod  the  Great.  And  it 
is  because  of  this  conviction,  because  we  see  in  him  a 
man  fulfilled  with  power  and  with  the  lust  for  power, 
that  the  tragedy  strikes  deeply  into  us.  For  the  motive 
of  the  tragedy,  the  pervading  motive  of  it,  is  the  conflict 
between  Herod  the  king  and  Herod  the  lover,  his  pas- 
sion for  policy  and  his  passion  for  Mariamne.  Always 
these  two  passions  are  at  war.  Now  one,  now 
the  other,  triumphs.  Again  and  again  does  Herod 
the  lover  triumph  over  Herod  the  king.  And  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  king's  passion  we  measure 
how  great  must  be  the  strength  of  his  love  for 
Mariamne,  how  awful  his  severance  from  her. 
"  Witness  at  least,"  he  cries  to  Mariamne's  unheeding 
ears,  "that  never  woman  was  so  loved  as  thou,  that 
never  man  from  the  beginning  loved  as  I."  And  again 
the  boast  seems  to  us  not  idle.  His  love  being  thus 
realised  by  us,  we  realise,  also,  how  deep  must  be  that 
love  and  mourning  for  her  murdered  brother  which 
enables  Mariamne  to  withstand  it,  and  prefer  death  to 
it.  The  whole  tragedy  is  great  because  Herod  himself 
is  great.  It  is  because  the  poet  has  had  the  power 
to  create  a  great  figure  that  his  drama  becomes  sublime. 
Other  dramatic  poets  might  create  a  love-passion  as 
finely  as  Mr.  Phillips.  But  could  they  create  a  great 
figure  as  its  receptacle  ?  The  inquiry  is  rather  futile, 
Mr.  Phillips  being  the  only  dramatic  poet  we  have. 

Out  of  the  conflict  he  has  chosen  for  his  tragedy, 
out  of  the  interplication  of  "policy  and  passion"  Mr. 
Phillips  draws  his  cumulative  series  of  tragically  ironic 
scenes.  The  boy  Aristobulus,  Mariamne's  brother, 
must  die,  lest  Herod  be  cast  from  his  throne.  As  he 
passes  out  from  the  palace,  Herod  stops  him  and  asks 
where  he  is  going.  He  is  going  to  bathe  in  the  lake. 
Are  there  no  treacherous  weeds  that  will  drag  him 
down  ?  No,  he  is  a  strong  swimmer.  He  is  going  to 
swim,  and  to  float,  float  "  with  his  eyes  skyward." 
Herod  looks  into  his  eyes,  looks  away — those  eyes 
"are  so  like  to  Mariamne's."  The  boy  passes  out, 
and  the  faithful  Sohemus,  who  is  to  do  what  "the 
treacherous  weeds  "  will  not  do,  follows  him.  Mariamne 
appears  from  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  calls  her 
husband  to  her.  At  sunset  he  will  be  on  his  journey  ; 
let  him  come  to  her  and  be  with  her  now.  Herod 
approaches  her,  slowly.  They  go  out  in  each  other's 
arms.  The  sun  sinks  lower.  Somewhere  the  brother 
of  Mariamne  is  bathing.  Through  the  empty  hall  of 
the  palace  pass  certain  maidens.  They  pass  to  the 
balustrade  of  the  terrace.  They  are  languid  from  the 
heat  of  the  long  day.  A  little  breeze  is  stirring,  cool 
and  scented,  from  the  west.  The  maidens  talk  of  this 
breeze.  They  sing  for  gladpess  of  it,  and,  singing,  dis- 
appear. The  silence  deepens.  From  her  chamber 
comes  the  queen,  with  the  king,  her  lover.  She  tells 
him  that  it  is  because  he  is  so  terrible  and  strong  and 
merciless  that  she  loves  him  so  well.  She  had  never 
loved  him  so  well  as  on  that  day  when  he  slew  the 
assembled  Sanhedrin.  She  bids  him  lift  her  from  the 
ground  and  sway  her  to  and  fro.  Sohemus  passes 
them,  on  his  way  from  the  lake.  "  Bend  back  my  head," 
she  cries,  "and  look  down  in  my  eyes."  He  looks,  and 
knows  that  somewhere  those  other  eyes,  "  so  like  to 
Mariamne's,"  are  turned,  like  hers,  skyward.  From  the 
distance  comes  a  faint  sound  of  wailing  .  .  .  The  bier 
is  borne  into  the  palace  .  .  .  Mariamne,  kneeling  over 
it,  can  scarcely  bid  her  husband  farewell,  when  he  sets 
forth  to  meet  Caesar. 

I  have  tried  to  give  some  vague  notion  of  the  power 
with  which  these  scenes  are  ordered,  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  tragic  irony  is  accumulated.  I  will  now 
pause  to  make  my  one  objection  to  Mr.  Phillips'  conduct 
of  his  theme.  When  Herod  has  gone,  Gadias,  the 
Chief  Councillor,  passes  by  the  bier,  and  says 
"Perhaps  'twas  for  the  best.  Had  he  lived  he  might 
have  been  a  public  peril,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Mariamne  immediately  suspects.  She  then  forces 
a  full  confession  from  Sohemus.  This  method  of 
discovery  is  not  dramatically  convincing.  Gadias 
would  never  have  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  foisted 


upon  him  by  Mr.  Phillips  ;  nor  would  Sohemus  have 
betrayed  his  master,  who  had  chosen  him  for  his  dog- 
like devotion.  At  any  rate,  their  behaviour  strains 
credulity.  The  nature  of  the  discovery  is  out  of  key 
with  the  rest  of  the  play,  and  savours  too  much  of 
a  tricky  dramatist  pulling  wires  for  puppets.  Mariamne 
has  to  know  that  Herod  is  the  murderer  of  her  brother. 
Confronted  with  this  necessity,  why  did  not  Mr.  Phillips 
let  Herod  himself  confess  ?  Then,  instead  of  a  compli- 
cated accident,  we  should  have  had  a  true  and  terrible 
development  in  the  play's  scheme.  What  could  be  more 
dramatically  right  than  that  Herod,  when  Mariamne 
unburdens  herself  of  her  admiration  for  his  strength 
and  mercilessness,  should  unburden  his  own  remorseful 
soul  of  its  secret,  sure  that  the  revelation  would  not 
rob  him  of  her,  sure  that  he  could  quickly  overbear 
her  first  horror.  Mr.  Phillips  may  object  that  I  am  re- 
writing his  play?  Not  at  all.  I  merely  suggest  a 
change  of  detail,  which  would  not  affect  the  true  course 
of  the  play  itself.  The  act  would  end  with  the  depar- 
ture of  Herod,  appalled  by  Mariamne's  revulsion,  but 
sure  that  she  would  forgive  him  before  his  return.  The 
beginning  of  the  next  act  would  be  practically  un- 
changed. Mariamne  would  rise,  as  now,  to  meet 
Herod,  "  like  a  black  pine  amid  the  bending  corn,"  and 
he  would  recount  to  his  court,  ever  looking  at  her, 
his  triumph  over  Caesar.  He  would  be  unable  to  con- 
ceive that  she  was  still  steeled  against  him.  The 
irony  of  the  scene  would  be  even  more  poignant 
than  it  is  now.  Then  would  come  a  scene  between 
the  two,  very  slightly  altered  from  its  present  form. 
Thenceforth  the  play  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  it 
is  now.  Stay !  Herod's  jealousy  of  Sohemus,  the 
motive  which  goads  him  finally  to  the  murder  of 
Mariamne,  would  have  to  be  jettisoned.  And  really, 
this  de-othelloisation  would  in  itself  be  an  improve- 
ment. It  would  knit  the  action  still  more  closely 
to  the  idea,  and  make  the  tragedy  more  complete, 
if  Herod  (despairing,  as  now,  of  Mariamne's  love) 
were  to  have  her  murdered  isolely  for  the  sake  of  his 
sovereignty.  Her  refusal  to  discontinue  her  inflamma- 
tory visits  to  the  tomb  of  Aristobulus  ought  to  be  the 
occasion  for  her  end.  After  that,  not  a  word  need  be 
changed.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Phillips,  even 
with  Mr.  Tree's  concurrence,  should  alter  the  play  in  its 
course  at  Her  Majesty's.  But,  in  view  of  later  editions 
of  his  forthcoming  book,  he  might  turn  my  suggestions 
over  in  his  mind. 

I  wish  I  had  space  in  which  to  record  the  sequence  of 
the  scenes  in  the  second  act.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
more  powerful  in  its  irony  than  the  close  of  the  second 
act, — Mariamne  lying  dead  yonder  in  her  chamber,  and 
Herod  striding  up  the  steps  to  tell  her  of  the  territories 
which  Caesar  has  ceded  to  him — "  Hippo-Samaria,  and 
Gadara,  and  high-walled  Joppa  " — all  these  new  terri- 
tories which  are  for  her  alone.  I  wish  I  had  space 
in  which  to  follow  the  gradations  of  the  perfect  last 
act.  Herod,  crowned  with  ashes,  sits  on  his  throne. 
He  is  weak  as  a  little  child.  His  physician  stands  over 
him,  watching.  His  courtiers  stand  around  him,  trying 
to  win  back  for  Judaea  the  brain  that  made  it  mighty. 
One  feels  a  kind  of  dull  pressure  in  the  air — the 
pressure  of  so  many  minds  all  willing  Herod  back  to 
sanity.  The  architects  come  to  him  with  the  plans  of 
the  new  city.  He  has  still  his  love  of  power,  his  love 
of  beauty.  But  these  passions  burst  out  into  im- 
possible desires,  into  mad  blasphemies.  And  through 
them  both  runs  the  one  great  passion  which  has  de- 
stroyed him — the  passion  for  Mariamne.  Again  and 
again  he  sends  messengers  to  her,  beseeching  her  to 
come.  The  messengers  return,  tell  him  she  is 
coming  indeed.  He  knows  in  his  heart  that  Mariamne 
is  dead,  yet  will  he  not  believe  that  she  is  dead. 
Only  by  not  believing  that,  can  he  live  and  be  a 
king.  She  sleeps  ?  But  her  breasts  moved  ?  The 
messenger  must  swear  that  he  saw  the  moving  of  the 
breasts.  .  .  .  She  spoke  ?  No,  they  need  not  repeat 
her  words.  He  could  so  well  imagine.  ...  As  he 
begins  to  lose  his  power  of  deceiving  himself,  he  loses 
his  control  of  himself.  The  singing-boy  runs  to  the 
steps  of  the  throne  and  sings  him  into  silence.  Again 
the  king  cries  out,  wildly  for  Mariamne.  He  strides 
down,  and  the  dancing-women  scatter  before  him. 
The  Physician  orders  the  bearers  to  bring  forth  the 
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queen.  Herod  kisses  the  queen's  lips.  Shrinking 
back  to  his  throne  he  "  is  stricken,  and  in  catalepsy 
bound."  Trumpets  sound,  Roman  messengers  march 
in  and  announce  that  Arabia  has  been  ceded  to 
him  by  Caesar.  The  final  irony  is  consummated. 
Herod  stands,  unconscious,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
He,  whose  mother  bore  him  "  'neath  a  wild  moon  by  a 
wintry  sea,"  has  fulfilled  his  appointed  fate.  By  his 
greatness  he  has  fallen.  The  conflict  of  such  great 
passions  as  were  in  him  was  too  fierce  a  conflict  to  be 
waged  in  the  frail  body  of  a  mortal  man.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  this  tragedy. 

As  Mariamne,  Miss  Maud  Jeffries  seemed  to  me  too 
modern,  not  broad  enough  in  her  method.  She  looked 
very  beautiful,  however,  and  that  was  a  strong  point  in 
her  favour.  Mariamne  is  one  of  the  parts  for  which 
no  actress,  however  fine,  could  be  cast,  unless 
she  were  also  beautiful.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  easy 
part  to  cast.  I  fancy  Miss  Jeffries  was  the  best  lady 
available.  Miss  Bateman  played  the  part  of  Herod's 
mother,  and  was  not  so  impressive  as  usual.  She 
showed  a  tendency  to  be  eccentric.  Miss  Calhoun,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  admirable  as  Herod's  sister,  play- 
ing with  a  breadth  of  manner  and  a  real  sense  for  blank 
verse — qualities  which  one  does  not  expect  from 
actresses  of  the  new  school.  As  Gadias,  Mr.  Somerset, 
also,  delivered  his  lines  well,  but  was  inclined  to  be 
rather  too  amusing.  The  part  of  Aristobulus  demands 
little  but  youth  and  simplicity  of  demeanour,  both  of 
which  were  well  supplied  by  Mr.  Norman  Tharp.  The 
accident  of  consanguinity  debars  me  from  praising  him 
who  is  Herod. 

At  Terry's  Theatre  Miss  Loie  Fuller  is  dancing  ;  also 
a  foreign  troupe  is  performing  in  dumb  show.  I  saw 
this  dual  affair  when  it  was  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  a 
week  or  two  ago.  Madame  Charlotte  Wiehe,  leader 
of  the  mutes,  cut  a  very  gay  and  graceful  figure,  and  did 
not,  as  do  most  artists  in  mimique,  act  on  the  principle 
that  gestures  were  given  us  as  a  means  of  concealing  our 
thoughts.  Miss  Fuller's  art  had  become  even  more  elabo- 
rate and  startling  than  it  was.  But  I  am  no  convert  to 
it.  If  the  stage  were  filled  with  a  hundred  Miss  Fullers, 
all  working  together,  all  in  uniformly  whirled  and  illu- 
mined veils,  the  effect  would  please  me,  no  doubt. 
In  a  ballet,  one  forgets  the  human  units.  But  the  soli- 
tary dancer  on  the  stage  must  have  personal  importance. 
One  wishes  her  to  dance  beautifully,  to  express  her  soul 
in  movement,  to  be  something.  Merely  mechanical 
tricks,  however  skilfully  played,  will  not  atone  to  us 
for  personal  nullity.  Miss  Fuller  seems  to  me  null,  and 
so  1  can  snatch  no  pleasure  from  her  skill  in  the  art  of 
manipulating  layers  of  gauze,  none  from  the  limelighter's 
taste  in  tinting  them.  I  sit  in  wonder,  but  that  is  all. 
Astray  from  the  Lowther  Arcade  into  a  kaleidoscope,  a 
doll  would  not  less  enrapture  me.  Max. 


THE   BEAUTY  OF  WAGNER'S  VOCAL 
WRITING. 

IN  a  quarterly  musical  contemporary  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson,  the  New  York  musical  critic,  has  lately 
demonstrated  with  admirable  force  and  eloquence  two 
things  :  first,  that  Wagner  when  he  wrote  his  voice 
parts  never  intended  them  to  be  sung  as  they  always 
were  until  lately,  and  as  they  are  too  commonly  sung 
now;  and,  second,  that  it  is  only  when  they  are  de- 
livered with  full  musical  beauty  that  they  become 
declamatory,  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  made 
really  clear.  Or  rather,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  he  does 
not  so  much  seek  to  demonstrate  this  second  proposition 
as  to  prove  that  Wagner  himself  asserted  it.  This  is 
new.  For  a  long  time  we  have  all  said  that  Wagner 
was  too  much  of  a  musician  and  had  too  keen  a  sense 
of  sheer  musical  beauty  to  wish  any  of  his  music  to 
sound  ugly.  It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Wagner— the  days  when  there  really  were  Wagnerites 
and  a  man  could  without  damning  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  proclaim  himself  an  anti-Wagnerite — it  is 
true  that  then  Wagner  sympathisers  were  wont  to 
accept  the  ugliness  as  part  and  parcel  of  Wagner's 
music,  and  in  some  instances  to  plead  extenuating 
circumstances  and  in  others  to  show  that  it  was  re- 


quired by  the  exigencies  of  the  dramatic  situations.  I 
remember  reading — how  long  ago  it  seems :  how 
rapidly  we  grow  old  by  the  mere  fact  of  going  on 
living ! — I  remember  reading  a  remarkable  essay  in 
which  a  monstrously  eloquent  lady  (who  had,  I  believe, 
been  to  Bayreuth,  at  that  time  a  daring  adventure) 
admitted  it  to  be  true  that  much  of  Wagner's  music 
was  "discordant  ;"  but,  she  demanded,  is  it  not  good 
and  right  that  so  long  as  a  discordant  situation  remains 
unresolved  on,  the  stage  equivalent  discords  should 
remain  unresolved  in  the  orchestra  ?  She  probably — 
or  rather,  certainly  —  knew  too  little  harmony  to 
be  able  to  cite  examples  or  to  find  out  that  there 
were  none.  One  cannot  guess  how  she  would 
like,  for  instance,  the  music  of  the  second  act 
of  "Tristan"  to  leave  off,  seeing  that  the  curtain 
drops  leaving  the  situation  very  far  from  "re- 
solved." However,  it  matters  nothing.  The  bad 
days  are  past,  the  days  when  Wagnerism  was  a  cult 
and  the  playground  for  all  sorts  of  mad,  foolish  or 
interested  persons.  For  a  long  time  everyone  has  felt 
ugliness  in  Wagner's  music-dramas  to  be  as  abominably 
out  of  place  as  ugliness  in  Mozart's  opera — everyone, 
that  is  to  say,  save  the  devoted,  belated  fools  of  the 
Bayreuth  gang.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Hender- 
son is  the  first  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Bayreuth 
camp,  the  first  to  steal  into  the  camp,  pick  up  the 
Master's  weapons  and  ammunition  and  use  them  to 
destroy  the  few  that  remain  of  Wagner's  earliest 
followers.  "  I  find  myself  compelled,"  says  Mr. 
Henderson,  "  to  part  company  with  the  genuine 
Bayreuth  style  of  Wagner  singing.  .  .  .  The  reason 
why  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  sing 
Wagner,  is  that  Wagner  said  it  was  not.  It  has 
always  been  my  firm  opinion  that  if  any  man  who  ever 
lived  knew  just  what  he  wished,  that  man  was  Richard 
Wagner."  Then  he  proceeds  to  quote  from  a  letter 
sent  by  Wagner  to  Liszt  in  1850.  "  Nowhere  in  the 
score  of  my  '  Lohengrin '  have  I  written  above  a  vocal 
phrase  the  word  '  recitative  ;  '  the  singers  ought  not 
to  know  that  there  are  any  recitatives  in  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  been  so  intent  upon  weighing  and 
indicating  the  verbal  emphasis  of  the  speech  so  surely 
and  so  distinctly,  that  the  singers  need  only  sing  the 
notes,  exactly  according  to  their  value  in  the  given 
tempo,  in  order  to  get  purely  by  that  means  the 
declamatory  expression."  "The  singers  ought  not  to 
know  that  there  are  any  recitatives"  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  examples  I  know  of  the  composer's 
good-humoured  scorn  of"  the  mere  singer.  Apart  from 
that,  the  passage  is  extremely  valuable  as  an  indication 
of  the  way  in  which  Wagner,  at  any  rate  in  the  year 
1850,  wished  his  music  sung.  He  never  afterwards 
wrote  a  line  that  could  lead  anyone  to  suppose  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  On  the  contrary,  a  number  of 
quotations  given  by  Mr.  Henderson  from  later  writings 
only  enable  us  to  see  the  more  plainly  that  Wagner 
wanted  his  music  for  the  voice  to  be  sung  in  tempo,  to 
be  treated  as  genuine  music,  not  as  a  variety  of  dry 
recitative,  and  that  he  trusted  to  it,  when  sung  in 
tempo,  making  the  meaning  of  the  words  perfectly 
clear  and  communicating  to  all  hearers  the  right 
emotion.  So  far  Mr.  Henderson,  triumphantly.  It 
is  a  point  well  worth  establishing :  after  it  one  can 
no  longer  be  content  merely  to  protest  against  ugly 
singing  :  it  becomes  one's  bounden  duty  to  clamour  for 
Wagner's  music  as  Wagner  himself  wished  it  to  be 
rendered. 

One  cannot,  however,  let  that  terrible  beast,  old- 
fashioned  Wagner-singing,  go  without  giving  it  a  final 
shake.  It  is  clear  it  never  had  any  right  to  be.  How 
on  earth  did  the  wretched  thing  come  into  existence  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  was  in  part  due  to  rank  stupidity,  the 
worst  kind  of  stupidity,  the  stupidity  of  singers,  the 
most' stupid  people  who  ever  walked  the  earth  ;  partly, 
too,  to  an  honest,  justifiable,  genuinely  artistic  revolt 
against  the  inane,  insane,  meaningless  warbling  of  the 
Italian  school.  In  that  revolt  Wagner  had  a  share.  I 
cannot  believe  he  liked  his  music-dramas  to  be  sung  as 
they  were  in  his  lifetime  and  until  long  afterwards  ;  but 
I  believe  he  thought  that  style  of  singing  a  great  deal 
better  than  it  really  was.  ft  must  have  been  grateful 
to  his  ear  to  take  in  his  phrases  delivered  intelligently. 
Brains,  brains,  brains,  he  had  begged  and  prayed  for  ; 
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without  brains,  without  some  understanding-  of  his 
dramatic  intention,  it  was  impossible  for  his  works  ever 
to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  the  public,  whereas 
— as  the  event  has  proved — an  impression  could  be 
made  with  brains  and  the  minimum  of  voice  and  vocal 
art  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  theorisings  in  his  letters  to 
Liszt  and  elsewhere,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  for 
the  sake  of  brains  he  not  only  put  up  with  the  absence 
of  voice  and  vocal  art,  but  actually  came  to  underrate 
them  a  little.  Of  course  had  any  of  his  friends 
possessed  sufficient  courage  to  say  to  him  abruptly,  at 
an  unexpected  moment,  "  My  dear  Richard,  is  this  the 
way  you  want  your  operas  sung  :  do  you  dare  to  call  this 
singing  at  all?"  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Richard 
would  have  been  extremely  contrite  and  admitted  it 
was  not,  and  declared  it  was  the  best  he  could  get  and 
he  must  endure  it.  He  might  even  have  pointed  out 
that  singers  rarely  have  brains,  and  intellectual  people 
never  have  voices.  But  no  one  ever  put  the  question  ; 
Wagner  let  the  bad  singing  pass  and  said  all  he  could 
for  the  good  points  of  the  bad  singers  ;  the  bad  singers 
got  huge  reputations  and  were  idolised  and  imitated  by 
the  rising  generation  ;  and  after  the  habit  of  singing 
intelligently  had  grown  as  common  as  the  habit  of 
singing  unintelligently  had  formerly  been,  all  the  world 
continued  to  think,  was  confirmed  in  its  belief,  that 
intelligent  singing  must  of  necessity  be,  as  singing, 
bad  and  ugly.  Unhappily  for  vocal  art,  Wagner's 
music-dramas  are  packed  full  of  beautiful  passages  for 
the  orchestra  ;  and  these,  and  the  poignancy  of  his 
dramatic  situations,  for  too  long  reconciled  us  all  to 
what  we  considered  the  inevitable  squalor  and  ugliness 
of  his  music  for  the  voice.  Singers  insisted  that 
Wagner  was  a  writer  for  the  orchestra,  not  for  the 
voice  ;  and  as  we  had  always  thought  so,  we  accepted 
their  dictum  as  final.  But  when  the  ugliness  became 
more  and  more  exaggerated,  and  the  intelligence  was 
too  often  hard  to  find,  we  began  to  kick  at  the 
Bayreuth  manner  of  singing  ;  when  Jean  de  Reszke  and 
Ternina  really  sang  we  kicked  harder  than  ever  ;  in 
fact  we  kicked  so  hard  that  we  kicked  the  wretched 
beast  to  death  ;  and  this  paragraph  is  a  final  kick  at  his 
carcase. 

With  all  the  courageous  display  of  the  man  about  to 
state  the  obvious  as  a  new  and  daring  thing  I  now 
affirm  that  not  only  must  Wagner's  vocal  parts  be  not 
delivered  in  the  tedious  old  fashion,  that  not  only  can  they 
be  beautifully  sung,  but  that  the  parts  are  in  themselves 
absolutely  beautiful,  amongst  the  world's  most  beautiful 
music.  The  only  reason  why  their  full  measure  of  love- 
liness is  not  recognised  is  that  few  singers  can  sing 
them  ;  and  the  reason  why  so  few  singers  can  sing  them 
is  that  they  are  based  on  modern  harmonies  of  which 
singers  know  nothing  at  all.  For  more  than  a  century 
a  certain  type  of  musical  phraseology,  based  on  the  old 
simple  harmonies,  has  been  accepted  as  vocal  ;  for  more 
than  a  century  singers  have  been  trained  to  sing  music 
entirely  made  up  of  phrases  of  this  type ;  and  it  is 
natural  that  when  they  are  confronted  by  music  written 
in  an  altogether  different  idiom  they  should  at  once 
declare  it  to  be  not  vocal  and  really  find  it  very  hard 
indeed  to  sing.  It  is  natural  also  that  they  should 
rarely  learn  to  sing  it  well  :  it  is  as  much  as  they 
can  do  to  get  the  notes,  and  tone  and  phrasing  are 
allowed  to  go.  Their  case  is  analogous  to  the  case 
of  the  student  who  studies  counterpoint  and  masters 
the  very  easy  trick  of  writing  exercises  also  based  on 
ancient  harmonies.  As  soon  as  he  tries  to  write  in 
the  modern  style,  using  modern  harmonies,  he  finds 
the  artifices  of  the  schools  useless,  and  bungles 
along  scarcely  with  more  grace  than  the  man  who 
has  never  studied  counterpoint  at  all.  A  surpris- 
ing thing  is  that  the  vocal  exercises  which  would-be 
prima  donnas  and  tenors  study  are  not  in  the  least 
vocal.  If  they  were,  the  fact  of  their  being  based  on 
elementary  harmonies  would  count  for  little  or  nothing. 
But  they  are  not  :  they  are  phrases  that  sound  far 
better  on  some  wind  instrument  than  when  delivered  by 
the  human  voice.  The  only  veritable  vocal  music  prior 
to  Wagner's  is  that  of  Bach.  Bach,  it  is  true,  took  the 
conventional  melodic  outlines  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors ;  but  he  modified  them  so  that  they  came  to 
approximate  to  the  natural  intonations  of  the  human 
voice  expressive  of  keen  emotion.    After  Bach,  Mozart, 


Beethoven  and  the  rest  wrote  purely  instrumental  outlines 
until  Wagner  came.  He  based  his  vocal  music  on  the 
words  of  his  dramas,  wringing  the  latent  music  out  of 
the  words,  so  to  say,  and  shaping  it  to  exquisite 
beauty.  The  highest,  holiest,  loveliest  thing  that  man 
can  know  is  the  quickening  spirit  of  man  ;  and  the 
music  informed  by  that  spirit,  the  music  steeped  in  every 
fibre,  interpenetrated  by  sheer  human  emotion,  is  the 
highest  and  of  necessity  the  loveliest  we  can  ever  know. 
That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  world  lasts,  we  shall  know 
nothing  finer,  nobler,  more  splendid,  than  the  music 
Wagner  gave  to  the  voice.  The  conventional  patterns 
of  the  old  world  are  dismissed  :  in  it  we  find  freer,  more 
lovely  patterns,  and  every  bar  is  poignantly  expressive. 
If  only  singers  of  this  generation  were  fully  in  touch 
with  the  harmony  of  this  generation  and  could  perceive 
the  simplicity  of  Wagner's  vocal  phrases  !  Then  we 
might  at  last  hear  "  The  Valkyrie,"  "  The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods,"  "Siegfried"  and  "  Tristan  "  beautifully  sung, 
and  perceive  that  Wagner,  besides  being  a  great  master 
of  the  orchestra,  was  a  great  master  of  the  human 
voice.  J>  F.  R. 


THE  WEAVER. 

a  pinnacle  of  air, 
Lit  by  moons  invisible, 
In  a  perilous  hour  I  stand, 
Gathering,  gathering  ! 

Sunken  is  the  desolate  earth 
Into  still  oblivion, 
Whence  it  sprang  to  birth  ; 
Fallen  are  the  sea  and  land  ; 
All  that  wars  with  Joy  or  Care  ; 
All  that  battles  in  the  sun. 


Like  the  throbbing  of  a  bell 
Down  a  haunted  valley, 
Woven  of  the  mist  of  dream, 
Shakes  the  voice  unknown  ; 
Faltering,  where  the  pale  moon-gleam 
Stirs  the  purple  of  the  night, 
Laying  fingers  white 
On  the  veil  unpierceable. 


Like  a  terror  blown 

Down  a  valley  lone, 

Where  the  lowering  scaurs 

Hide  the  flickering  stars, 

Shakes  the  voice  above  me  : 

Unseen  powers  move  me  ; 

Set  my  soul's  white  wandering  hands 

Gathering,  gathering, 


Gathering  imperishable 
Colours  of  the  sunless  lands, 
Set  my  white  hands  weaving 
Songs  of  unknown  stars  with  the  dark 
sea's  grieving. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 
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THE  ART  OF  INSURING  WELL. 

IN  a  previous  issue  we  have  dealt  with  the  art  of 
assuring  well.  There  is  some  distinction  between 
assurance  and  insurance,  but  precisely  what  the  dis- 
tinction is,  is  not  very  obvious.  Perhaps  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  that  the  term  assurance  applies  to 
Life  policies,  under  which  the  sum  assured  is  certain 
to  be  paid  at  some  time  or  other ;  while  the  word 
insurance  implies  protection  which  in  certain  contin- 
gencies may  result  in  a  payment  being  made  to  the 
policy-holder.  As  thus  interpreted  the  word  insurance 
applies  to  Fire,  Accident,  Marine,  Burglary,  and  other 
miscellaneous  policies.  When  it  is  desired  to  use  a 
single  expression  to  embrace  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject it  is  convenient  to  use  the  word  insurance. 

In  dealing  now  with  the  art  of  insuring  well  we 
propose  to  refer  only  to  the  question  of  Fire  insurance, 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  generally  supposed  that  all 
companies  charge  the  same  rates,  and  that  provided 
a  policy  is  taken  in  an  office  that  is  financially 
sound,  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
insuring  with  one  company  rather  than  with  another. 
It  is  well  known  that  practically  all  the  first-class  fire 
insurance  companies  regulate  their  rates  in  accordance 
with  a  fixed  tariff,  and  experience  proves  that  this  tariff 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  insured.  From  time  to 
time  companies  are  started  on  a  non-tariff  basis.  More 
often  than  not  the  result  is  failure,  but  when  such 
companies  prove  successful  they  sooner  or  later  become 
tariff  offices.  It  might  naturally  be  thought  by  people 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  that  the  exist- 
ance  of  a  powerful  tariff  combination  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  insured,  and  doubtless  if 
the  tariff  were  worked  by  unscrupulous  people  this 
might  be  so  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tariff  as  worked 
in  the  country  has  quite  the  opposite  effect,  and  the 
influence  of  the  tariff  is  distinctly  beneficial  to  the 
holders  of  fire  insurance  policies. 

In  spite  of  the  existence  of  the  tariff,  which  imposes 
upon  all  the  best  offices  the  necessity  of  charging 
similar  premium  for  similar  risks,  an  insurer  can 
exercise  the  art  of  insuring  well  by  selecting  certain 
offices  with  which  to  insure,  that  is  to  say  he  can  do  so 
provided  the  property  that  he  wishes  to  insure  is  not 
classified  as  "  hazardous."  Three  fire  insurance 
companies  of  the  highest  standing,  the  County,  Hand- 
in-Hand  and  Westminster,  founded  in  1806,  1696,  and 
1717  respectively,  offer  exceptional  advantages  to 
private  insurers,  and  to  people  whose  risks  are  not  of  a 
hazardous  character.  It  is  the  practice  of  these  three 
offices  to  return  to  their  policy-holders  at  the  end  of 
five  or  seven  years  some  proportion  of  the  premiums 
paid,  but  they  all  exhibit  a  charming  modesty  in  regard 
to  advertising  this  fact.  It  may  be  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  emphasise  the  advantages  they  offer  for  fear 
of  taking  undue  advantage  of  other  companies  which 
are  fellow-members  of  the  Tariff  Association.  All 
three  offices  are  loyal  members  of  the  Association, 
and  have  worked  on  their  present  lines  for  a  very  long 
period.  It  is  much  to  their  credit  that  they  lay  so 
little  stress  upon  the  advantages  they  offer  to  certain 
classes  of  insurers  ;  but  when  it  is  an  actual  fact  that 
fire  insurance  of  certain  kinds  can  be  effected  at  the 
same  premium  with  equal  security,  with  a  return  of  part 
of  the  premiums  paid  in  some  cases,  and  without  a  return 
of  part  of  the  premiums  in  other  cases,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  fact  should  not  be  generally  known. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOCIALISM  AND  REPUBLICANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  has  filled  my  bill  exactly. 
You  now  understand  the  dismay  with  which  the  old 
guard  of  Socialism  regards  the  enlistment  in  the 
movement  of  the  ordinary  respectable  citizen,  with  all 
his  social  and  religious  prejudices  in  complete  working 
order,  but  with  a  new  perception  that  what  the  Socialist 
agitator  calls  "  the  Capitalist  System  "  is  an  unbusiness- 
like one,  and  that  the  welter  of  misery  which  incom- 
modes and  threatens  us  at  every  turn  is  not,  after 
all,  the  inevitable  punishment  of  vice,  idleness  and 


drink,  but  a  preventable  result  of  leaving  the  industrial 
organisation  of  Society  to  chance  and  individual  greed. 
This  enlistment  of  our  old  bugbear  "the  bourgeoisie" 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  Fabian  Society,  which 
has,  in  effect,  arranged  terms  between  Socialism  and 
respectability — terms  which  make  a  Fabian  Ministry 
seem  much  more  feasible  to-day  than  the  Progressive 
majority  on  the  London  County  Council  seemed  two 
years  before  it  sprang  into  existence  on  the  basis  of  a 
sudden  Fabian  leaflet  entitled  "  Questions  for  County 
Councillors." 

William  Morris  used  to  say  of  Mr.  Bax  that  he  was 
"uncommon  good  company";  and  Morris  could  not 
endure  the  ordinary  respectable  man.  Now  what  Mr. 
Bax  means  by  a  genuine  Socialist  is  a  choice  spirit  who 
shares  all  his  heterodoxies  and  is  to  him  what  he  was  to 
Morris.  There  are  on  the  continent  of  Europe  possibly 
a  thousand  such  persons  (though  I  doubt  it).  I  am 
one  of  them  :  I  get  on  excellently  with  Bax,  as  I 
did  with  Morris.  But  we  belonged  to  three  separate 
societies  ;  and  the  truth  is,  when  Morris  finally  became 
convinced  that  Socialism  was  going  to  come  about  in 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  way,  he,  after  a  totally  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reconcile  myself  and  Mr.  Hyndman  politi- 
cally, left  the  Socialist  warpath  and  took  to  printing. 
And  here  let  me  remark  that  Mr.  Hyndman  is  no  less 
excellent  company,  being  also  one  of  the  heterodox. 
As  the  old  saying  has  it  :  Heaven  for  piety,  and  Hell 
for  company.  But  Mr.  Hyndman  despises  the  Fabian 
Society  with  an  intensity  that  reduces  Mr.  Bax's  con- 
tempt to  mere  superciliousness.  Observe  the  dilemma. 
These  freethinking  Socialists  who  have  all  the  hetero- 
doxies, and  who  are  by  temperament  so  sympathetic  to 
one  another  that  their  most  conscientious  efforts  to 
quarrel  personally  fall  through  the  moment  they  meet 
one  another  in  private,  invariably  differ  so  widely  as  to 
the  path  by  which  Socialism  will  come  that  the  same 
Society  will  hardly  hold  two  of  them.  And  since  to 
limit  the  ranks  of  Socialism  to  this  handful  of  irrecon- 
cilables  would  be  to  admit  the  impossibility  of  Socialism, 
its  members  desperately  try  to  believe  that  the  crowds 
they  attract  are  all  even  as  themselves.  Put  500 
professed  Socialists  into  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, with  2,000  working-men  with  a  grievance  to 
back  them  up,  and  2,500  other  people  to  stare  at  them ; 
and  every  Socialist  paper  will  chronicle  next  week  a 
mass  meeting  of  200,000  class-conscious  Socialist  class- 
warriors.  And  other  people  will  believe  it  too.  When 
Mr.  Bax  and  I  were  comrades  in  a  stage  army  of  about 
twenty  persons,  the  "Church  Review"  very  gravely 
estimated  our  numbers  at  4,000. 

It  would  not  suit  the  Fabian  purpose  to  keep  up  this 
mystification,  even  if  it  could  impose  on  anyone  in 
these  times  of  comparative  prosperity,  when  there  is 
so  little  {comparatively)  of  that  ghastly  simulacrum  of 
Socialism  rampant  in  the  early  eighties,  whose  real 
name  was  Starvation.  The  Fabians  are  prosaic,  per- 
haps ;  but  they  know  how  things  are  done  in  England. 
Take  four  of  the  more  prominent  authors  of  the  Fabian 
policy  and  program.  One  graduated  in  the  Colonial 
Office  for  the  most  important  chairmanship  on  the 
London  County  Council.  One  is  the  chairman  of  the 
General  Management  Committee  of  the  London  School 
Board.  One  is  acting  governor  of  Jamaica.  One  is  a 
vestryman-dramatist.  Such  occupations  are  not  favour- 
able to  millennial  illusions.  We  know  the  human 
material  we  have  to  deal  with  ;  and  we  know  that  not 
one  per  cent,  of  it  is  Lassallean,  Marxite  or  "un- 
common good  company  "  in  Morris's  sense.  We  also 
know  the  history  of  our  own  movement.  We  know 
that  Lassalle  attempted  to  organise  the  imaginary 
class-conscious  proletariat,  and  was  disillusioned  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  by  the  "damned  wantless- 
ness  "  of  the  real  proletariat.  We  know  that  Owen 
had  failed  before  him,  after  apparently  converting  all 
Trade-Unionism  to  his  New  Moral  World.  We  know 
that  Marx  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  tried,  and  that 
the  moment  he  allowed  the  suppression  of  the  Paris 
Commune  to  provoke  him  into  letting  English  working- 
men  know  what  he  really  thought  of  bourgeois  civilisa- 
tion, they  abandoned  him  tn  horror  and  left  the  Inter- 
national mcmberless.  We  know  that  Liebknecht 
made  no  serious  headway  until  he  became  a  parlia- 
mentarian,  playing  the   parliamentary    game  more 
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pliably  than  Parnell  did,  though  always  "old- 
soldiering"  his  way  with  the  greenhorns  by  prefacing 
each  compromise  with  the  declaration  that  Social 
Democracy  never  compromised.  Knowing  these  things, 
we  know  too  that  we  must  reckon  with  them.  In 
1885  we  agreed  to  give  up  the  delightful  ease  of 
revolutionary  heroics  and  take  to  the  hard  work  of 
practical  reform  on  ordinary  parliamentary  lines.  In 
1888  we  published  Fabian  Essays  without  a  word  in  them 
about  the  value  theory  of  Marx.  In  1893  we  made  the 
first  real  attack  made  by  Socialists  on  Liberalism,  on 
which  occasion  the  Social-Democratic  Federation 
promptly  ioined  in  the  Liberal  outcry  against  us.  In 
1896  we  affirmed  that  the  object  of  Socialism  was  not 
to  destroy  private  enterprise,  but  only  to  make  the 
livelihood  of  the  people  independent  of  it  by  Socialising 
the  common  industries  of  life,  and  driving  private 
enterprise  into  its  proper  sphere  of  art,  invention  and 
new  departures.  This  year  we  have  led  the  way  in 
getting  rid  of  the  traditional  association  of  our  movement 
with  that  romantic  nationalism  which  is  to  the  Pole  and 
the  Irishman  what  Jingoism  is  to  the  Englishman.  That 
is  our  record — a  record  of  battle  with  the  other  Socialist 
bodies,  of  scorn  from  Mr.  Bax,  Mr.  Hyndman,  and  the 
old  guard  generally.  But  they  have  had  to  come  along 
after  us,  in  spite  of  their  protests.  The  growth  of  the 
Socialist  bodies  has  been  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
Fabianisation.  Liebknecht  and  Bebel  long  ago  took 
to  throwing  Herr  Landauer  bodily  out  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Congresses  as  "an  Anarchist," 
though  he  was  nothing  but  a  good  Baxite  denouncing 
them  as  bourgeois  Socialists  and  compromisers. 
Their  Agrarian  program,  long  resisted  on  the  purely 
doctrinaire  ground  that  Marx  had  explained  that 
the  peasant  must  succumb  to  the  steam  plough 
and  to  bonanza  farming,  has  forced  itself  on  the 
German  party  by  mere  weight  of  facts,  and  made 
an  end  of  Marxian  orthodoxy.  Millerand  is  in 
the  ministry,  colleague  of  Galliffet,  whom  Marx,  by 
mere  force  of  rhetoric,  made  a  whole  generation  of 
Socialists  passionately  execrate  for  the  frank  ferocity 
with  which  he  tried  to  exterminate  the  Federals 
of  1871.  The  once  revolutionary  Social-Democratic 
Federation  has  been  forced  by  the  competition  of  the 
quite  constitutional  Independent  Labour  Party  to  give 
up  all  its  ancient  Maccabean  poetry,  and,  after  a  period 
of  uselessness  and  surpassing  unpopularity  as  an  Anti- 
Fabian  Society  with  a  speciality  for  abusing  Mr.  John 
Burns,  to  settle  down  into  a  sort  of  Ultra-Independent 
Labour  Party,  ready  to  amalgamate  with  its  rival  if 
only  an  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  which  is  to 
be  considered  as  swallowing  the  other.  In  short,  the 
whole  history  of  Socialism  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
America,  has  been  its  disentanglement  from  the  Liberal 
tradition  of  armed  insurrection  stamped  on  Marx, 
Engels  and  Liebknecht  in  1848,  and  its  emergence  in  a 
characteristic  and  original  form  of  its  own,  modified  by 
national  character,  and,  in  England,  calling  itself 
Fabianism  when  it  is  self-conscious  enough  to  call  itself 
anything  at  all. 

As  to  the  dispute  between  myself  and  Mr.  Bax, 
it  amounts  to  this.  What  Mr.  Bax  means  by  Socialism 
is  as  much  Socialism  as  he  wants  :  what  I  mean  by  it 
is  as  much  as  he  is  likely  to  get.  He  says  that  Marx 
was  more  of  a  Republican  than  Odger  because  Odger 
thought  Republicanism  would  solve  the  social  question, 
whereas  Marx  did  not.  That  is  precisely  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  Odger  was  more  of  a  Republican  than 
Marx.  As  to  the  entire  assimilation  of  Socialism  by 
the  world,  the  world  has  never  yet  assimilated  the 
whole  of  any  Ism,  and  never  will.  Judaism,  Roman 
Imperialism,  Feudalism,  Liberalism  (to  mention  only 
the  recent  and  familiar  ones)  :  of  these  it  has  assimilated 
more  than  was  good  for  it,  even  to  violent  reaction  ; 
but  in  every  case  its  appetite  was  satisfied  long  before 
its  meal  was  finished  ;  and  so  it  will  be  with  Socialism. 
^2  a  week,  facilities  for  a  weekly  trip  to  Margate,  and 
the  services  of  a  reasonably  efficient  Borough  or  County 
Council  will  be  millennium  enough  for  the  English 
proletarian.  It  is  true  that  we  are  far  enough  off  that 
at  present,  and  are  in  fact  still  dancing  on  a  thin  crust 
of  good  trade  over  the  crater  of  insurrection  as  if  the 
present  prosperity  were  sure  to  last  for  ever  ;  but  the 


poorer  we  are  the  longer  it  will  take  us  to  arrive  at 
Mr.  Bax's  needs. 

Finally,  I  assure  Mr.  Bax  that  I  do  not  speak 
scornfully  of  his  heterodoxies.  What  I  cannot  stand 
are  his  insufferable  orthodoxies,  his  prostration  before 
"Democratic  Ideals,"  his  shibboleths  about  "the  class 
struggle,"  his  tags  from  our  Marxist  schoolbooks. 
Why  have  we  been  plunged  into  all  this  immoderate 
letter-writing,  to  the  confusion  of  quiet  readers  of  the 
Saturday  Review?  Because  a  writer  therein  made 
the  heterodox  remark  that  a  man  could  be  a  Socialist 
without  being  a  Republican.  It  was  true  ;  but  it  would 
have  shocked  Liebknecht  and  the  other  veterans  of  '48 
as  much  as  it  would  have  shocked,  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view,  the  Saturday  subscribers  of  the  sixties. 
Consequently  Mr.  Bax  owed  it  to  his  orthodoxy  to 
contradict  it.  /  owe  it  to  my  Fabian  heterodoxy  to 
confirm  it. — Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

Montpellier,  le  icr  novembre  1900. 

Monsieur  le  Directeur, — Sera-t-il  permis  a  un 
Francais,  qui  lit  toutes  les  semaines  votre  Revue  avec  le 
plus  grand  int^ret,  de  dire  son  mot  dans  la  controverse 
qui  s'est  elevde  entre  votre  correspondant,  M.  Belfort 
Baxet  M.  Bernard  Shaw? 

M.  Bernard  Shaw,  avec  son  habituelle  ingeniosite, 
voudrait  d6montrer  que  le  socialisme  n'est  necessaire- 
mentassocie  ni  avecle  republicanisme,  ni  avec  le  deisme 
ou  le  "  cosmisme,"  ni  meme  avec  la  democratie. 

Theoriquement,  et  en  vidant  les  mots  de  leur  sens 
historique,  G.  B.  S.  a  surement  raison.  II  se  peut 
meme  que  pratiquement,  en  Angleterre,  le  socialisme 
s'accommode  d'une  constitution  dont  la  souplesse  est 
universellement  admirde. 

Mais  de  quoi  s'agit-il?  Uniquement  de  savoir  si 
MM.  Jaures  et  Millerand  sont  vraiment  des  "  men  of 
too  much  intelligence  to  associate  their  economic 
opinions  with  any  particular  form  of  government."  Or, 
aucun  Francais,  je  crois,  ne  pourra  lire  cette  phrase  sans 
sourire.  Et  il  n'y  a  pas  de  socialiste  chez  nous  qui  ne 
lie  indissolublement  ses  espoirs  au  maintien  de  la 
Republique. 

Sans  doute,  s'il  ne  s'agit  que  de  faire  voter  quelques 
lois  ouvrferesy  un  gouvernement  imperialiste  ou  monar- 
chique  pourra  s'en  charger.  L'histoire  est  la  pour  le 
prouver.  C'est  sous  Louis-Philippe  que  fut  limitee 
pour  la  premiere  fois  la  duree  du  travail  des  enfants 
dans  les  fabriques.  C'est  a  Napoleon  III  que  nous 
devons  la  liberte"  des  greves. 

Mais  une  transformation  radicale  de  la  propriety,  ou 
meme  simplement  des  lois  ayant  une  se>ieuse  repercus- 
sion financiere  sur  les  profits,  ne  sont  possibles  chez 
nous  qu'en  Republique.  Et  cela,  pour  une  raison  bien 
simple.  C'est  qu'il  faudrait  pour  les  decreter  une  pres- 
sion  populaire  supe>ieure  a  toutes  celles  que  nous  avons 
vues  jusqu'ici,  et  seul  un  gouvernement  ultra-democra- 
tique  pourrait  ceMer  a  cette  pression.  Or  l'histoire  de 
France  ne  nous  fournit  l'exemple  d'aucun  gouvernement 
monarchique  ou  imperialiste  qui  fut  en  meme  temps 
democratique. 

Sans  doute  si  Ton  oppose  le  mot  democratique 
uniquement  au  mot  aristocratique,  on  peut  dire  que 
l'Empire  et  la  monarchie  de  juillet  ont  ete  d^mocratiques, 
car  ni  l'un  ni  l'autre  de  ces  gouvernements  n'a  fait  une 
tres  large  place  a  Tenement  nobiliaire  et  aristocratique. 
Mais  le  mot  "democratique"  a  pris  chez  nous  un  sens 
beaucoup  plus  etendu.  II  implique  un  gouvernement 
ou  la  masse  du  peuple  a  l'influence  preponddrante.  Or 
tout  gouvernement  imperial  ou  royal  aurait  necessaire- 
ment  pour  effet  d'exclure  la  masse  populaire  de  ses 
conseils  ;  il  ne  pourrait  s'appuyer  que  sur  l'armee  d'une 
part,  sur  la  grande  propriete,  la  grande  industrie  et  la 
Haute-finance  de  l'autre.  On  m'accordera  qu'il  ne  faut 
pas  attendre  de  ces  elements  une  transformation 
economique  radicale.  , 

Voila  ce  que  MM.  Jaures  et  Millerand  sont  trop 
intelligents  pour  ne  pas  voir.  Et  si  par  impossible 
ils  nourrissaient  une  conception  pareille  a  celle  que 
leur  prete  votre  correspondant,  ils  savent  trop  que 
leurs  troupes,  les  masses  ouvricres  sur  lesquelles  ils 
s'appuient,  sont  foncierement  et  profondement  repub- 
licaines,  pour  pouvoir  meme  songer  a  ne  pas  etre 
ripublicains.  ... 
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En  Angleterre  on  peut  concevoir  un  "  torysme 
democratique ;  "  en  Allemagne  nous  avons  vu  un 
Bismark  lassallien  ;  chez  nous  les  lecons  de  l'histoire 
et  les  forces  sociales  existantes  ont  \\6  indissolublement 
toute  possibility  de  transformations  sociales  a  la  forme 
r^publicaine  du  gouvernement.  Cela  est  si  vrai  que 
nos  catholiques  d^mocrates  eux-me'mes  sont  tous 
republicans. 

Veuillez  agr^er,  monsieur  le  directeur,  l'assurance 
de  ma  haute  consideration. 

Charles  Rist, 
Professeur  d'^conomie  politique  k 
l'Universit6  de  Montpellier. 


THE  CARE  OF  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Winchester,  3  November,  1900. 
Sir, — I  withdraw,  without  the  least  hesitation  or 
apology,  my  epithet  of  Gallic     I  will  deal  with  the 
Dean's  four  points  in  turn. 

(I)  Yesterday,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  re- 
visited the  cathedral  and  examined  it,  inside  and  out, 
with  a  cold,  critical,  impartial  eye.  The  Close  gave  me 
a  shock.  It  was  more  unkempt  than  ever.  The  grass 
seemed  not  to  have  been  mown  or  rolled  for  months, 
possibly  for  years.  It  could  scarcely  be  seen  at  a 
distance  for  the  great  accumulation  of  fallen  leaves. 
One  old  man  was  sullenly  sweeping  in  the  distance 
(after  all,  loam  has  its  value)  but  obviously  weeks 
would  be  needed  for  him  to  make  an  impression.  I 
examined  the  grass  minutely.  Every  variety  of  weed 
was  luxuriant.  The  borders  were  untrimmed.  Great 
patches  of  bare  earth  called  aloud  for  seed.  The  gravel 
had  been  neither  rolled,  nor  raked,  nor  hoed  ;  parts  of 
it  were  green  with  weeds.  Stone  flags  on  the  north 
side  were  almost  concealed  by  the  grass  which  sprang 
from  their  interstices.  Indeed,  there  was  grass  every- 
where except  where  grass  ought  to  be.  To-day,  to  make 
assurance  trebly  sure,  I  commissioned  a  stranger  to 
visit  the  cathedral  and  report  upon  its  state.  "Say 
just  what  you  think,"  I  begged  without  hinting  at  the 
existence  of  criticism.  "The  Close  is  very  bad,"  was 
the  report,  "  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  be 
tolerated  at  a  private  house." 

(II)  Inside  I  found  that  the  debris  had  been  re- 
moved. The  pavement  had  been  recently  swabbed  and 
was  still  wet,  like  the  deck  of  a  steamer.  Some  hasty 
process  of  cleansing  had  evidently  been  adopted  in  the 
face  of  criticism.  But  the  dust  was  as  bad  as  ever. 
The  exquisitely  chased  statue  of  King  Charles  I.  was 
thickly  coated  with  it.  So  were  most  of  the  monu- 
ments. Some  brass  slabs,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
polished  up  vigorously  and  presented  a  strange  contrast 
amid  the  general  untidiness. 

(III)  I  am  informed  that  the  claim  for  sixpences  has 
been  withdrawn  and  that  visitors  are  admitted  to  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  cathedral  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Can  this  be  in  deference  to  an  anonymous 
criticism,  which  the  Dean  professes  to  regard  as  a  bad 
joke  ?    If  so,  it  is  a  strange  confession  of  weakness. 

(IV)  As  to  the  services,  I  could  say  a  great  deal, 
but  I  have  already  intruded  far  upon  your  space. 
And  with  reference  to  the  Dean's  appeal  for  my  sub- 
scription, I  should  be  glad  to  entrust  him  with  it,  if  he 
could  convince  me  that  it  would  be  usefully  expended. 
The  result  of  his  expenditure  of  ^12  a  month  on  the 
Close  does  not  encourage  a  belief  in  his  business 
aptitude. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  protest  against  the  tone 
of  the  Dean's  letter.  He  seems  to  think  that  all 
criticism  of  the  care  of  his  cathedral  ("my  roof"  he 
actually  ventures  to  say  about  the  roof  of  the  cathe- 
dral !)  is  an  impertinence.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  him 
and  am  only  concerned  that  a  famous  shrine  should 
receive  the  respect  and  reverent  care  which  are  un- 
doubtedly its  due.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Winton. 

P.S.  10  November.  Commander  Crawford's  letter 
throws  little  fresh  light  on  the  controversy.  The  Dean 
boasts  of  the  absence  of  leaves ;  the  Captain  pro- 
tests that  many  gardeners  would  be  needed  to  avert 
leaves  ;it  this  time  of  year.  Well,  why  not  employ 
them  p — W. 


REVIEWS. 

HUXLEY'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

V  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley."  By  his 
son  Leonard  Huxley.  2  vols.  London :  Macmillan. 
1900.    30J.  net. 

1V/T  R.  LEONARD  HUXLEY  made  a  wise  limitation, 
iVJ-  when  he  decided  simply  to  edit  his  father's 
letters,  explaining  them  by  necessary  narrative. 
Huxley's  vast  contributions  to  exact  science,  to  the 
theory  of  science,  to  education  and  to  philosophical 
thought  would  require  for  their  exposition  many  large 
treatises  by  experts  ;  the  volumes  now  before  us  are  a 
presentation  of  the  man  rather  than  of  his  work.  We 
notice  with  regret  an  unfortunate  number  of  mistakes, 
obviously  due  to  verbal  errors  in  the  transcription  from 
handwriting  of  names  and  phrases  with  which  Mr. 
Leonard  Huxley  was  unfamiliar.  Apart  from  this 
criticism,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  happy  mode 
in  which  a  strong  and  extremely  interesting  personality 
has  been  made  known  to  the  public. 

Huxley  came  of  a  rural  stock,  the  home  of  which  is 
now  represented  by  a  farm  near  Chester,  named  Huxley 
Hall.  He  himself  pretended  to  no  great  interest  in  the 
question  of  his  ancestry.  "  My  own  genealogical  in- 
quiries," he  said,  "have  taken  me  so  far  back  that  I 
confess  the  later  stages  do  not  interest  me."  He  was 
born  at  Ealing,  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  ;  after  a 
short  and  unsatisfactory  experience  of  an  unreformed 
public  school  there,  Huxley  moved  with  his  family  to 
Coventry,  and  for  some  years,  so  far  as  education  goes, 
was  left  to  his  own  resources.  Entries  from  a  journal 
kept  by  him  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen 
show  that  his  mind  was  reaching  out  in  all  directions. 
He  read  Carlyle,  and  throughout  his  life  acknowledged 
his  heavy  indebtedness  to  that  portent  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  Later  on,  the  two  became  acquainted, 
but  Carlyle  would  have  none  of  what  he  called  the 
"  monkey  damnification  of  mankind."  Near  the  end  of 
Carlyle's  life  Huxley  saw  him  walking  slowly  and 
alone  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and,  touched 
by  his  solitary  appearance,  crossed  over  and  spoke 
to  him.  The  old  man  looked  at  him,  and  merely 
remarking,  "You're  Huxley,  aren't  you?  the  man 
that  says  we  are  all  descended  from  monkeys,"  went  on 
his  way.  Huxley  had  learned  French  ;  the  reading  of 
Carlyle  led  him  to  begin  German,  and  with  German 
thought  he  began  to  speculate  in  religion  and  philo- 
sophy. In  his  journal  for  1842,  written  before  he  was 
seventeen,  there  is  to  be  found  an  elaborate  scheme  for 
the  classification  of  all  knowledge.  One  object  of  this 
scheme  was  "that  I  may  test  the  amount  of  my  own 
requirements.  I  shall  form  an  extensive  list  of  subjects 
on  this  plan,  and  as  I  acquire  any  one  of  them  I  shall 
strike  it  out  of  the  list."  He  gives  notes  of  the  work 
he  did  in  successive  weeks.  "  History,  German, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Physiology  ;  makes  an  electro- 
magnet ;  reads  Guizot's  '  History  of  Civilisation  in 
Europe,'  on  which  he  remarks  '  an  excellent  work — 
very  tough  reading  though.'  " 

A  brother-in-law  had  already  begun  to  give  him  in- 
struction in  medicine,  and,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
was  sent  to  Rotherhithe  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
as  a  preliminary  to  walking  the  hospitals.  At  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  he  had  a  distinguished  career,  and  when 
he  graduated  at  London  University  won  a  gold  medal 
for  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  His  entrance  to  the 
naval  service  and  appointment  to  the  "  Rattlesnake  " 
rapidly  followed.  Huxley  fully  recognised  that  this  was 
his  great  opportunity.  He  was  to  be  the  surgeon,  not 
the  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  but  in  letters  to  his  older 
sister  (to  whom  many  of  the  most  intimate  and  in- 
teresting of  the  series  were  written)  he  showed  that  he 
intended  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  chances  afforded 
him.  "  I  can  see  clearly  that  certain  branches  of  the 
natural  history  work  will  fall  into  my  hands,  if  I  manage 
properly,  through  Sir  John  Richardson,  who  has  shown 
himself  a  very  kind  friend  all  throughout  ;  and  also 
through  Captain  Stanley  I  have  been  introduced  to 
several  eminent  zoologists  to  Owen  and  Gray  and 
Forbes  of  King's  College.  From  all  of  these  men  much 
is  to  be  learnt  which  becomes  peculiarly  my  own,  and  can 
of  course  only  be  used  and  applied  by  me.  From 
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Forbes  especially  I  have  learnt  and  shall  learn  much 
with  respect  to  dredging  operations  (which  bear  on 
many  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  zoology).  In 
consequence  of  this  I  may  very  likely  be  entrusted  with 
the  carrying  of  them  out,  and  all  that  is  so  much  the 
more  towards  my  opportunities.  .  .  .  And  having  once  for 
all  enumerated  all  these  meaner  prospects  of  mere  per- 
sonal advancement,  I  must  confess  I  do  glory  in  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  give  myself  up  to  my  own 
favourite  pursuits  without  thereby  neglecting  the  proper 
duties  of  life." 

All  the  world  knows  to  what  great  effect  Huxley  used 
the  four  years  he  spent  on  the  expedition.  His  work  there 
laid  for  him  the  foundations  of  enduring  fame  as  a  con- 
tributor to  exact  science,  and  when  he  returned  to 
England  he  was  accepted  at  once  by  the  leading 
zoologists  as  one  of  themselves.  Owen  in  particular 
was  very  friendly  to  him  in  a  dignified  way,  but  it  is 
striking  to  note  how  Huxley  rapidly  came  to  an  esti- 
mate of  him  which  his  later  conduct  in  relation  to 
Darwin  bore  out  only  too  fully.  "The  truth  is," 
Huxley  wrote  to  Macleay  of  Sydney,  in  1851,  "  he  is 
the  superior  of  most,  and  does  not  conceal  that  he 
knows  it,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  does  some 
very  ill-natured  tricks  now  and  then.  A  striking  specimen 
of  one  is  to  be  found  in  his  article  on  Lyell  in  the  last 
'  Quarterly.'"  After  giving  details  he  goes  on  : — "Owen 
is  an  able  man,  but  to  my  mind  not  so  great  as  he 
thinks  himself.  He  can  only  work  in  the  concrete  from 
bone  to  bone  — in  abstract  reasoning  he  becomes  lost." 
His  opinion  on  other  contemporary  naturalists  is  inter- 
esting. Edward  Forbes  was  the  best  of  them.  "  More 
especially  a  Zoologist  and  a  Geologist  than  a  Compara- 
tive Anatomist,  he  has  more  claims  to  the  title  of  a 
Philosophic  Naturalist  than  any  man  I  know  of  in 
England."  "The  rest  of  the  naturalists  stand  far 
below  these  two  [Owen  and  Forbes]  in  learning,  origin- 
ality and  grasp  of  mind.  Goodsir  of  Edinburgh  should, 
I  suppose,  come  next,  but  he  can't  write  intelligibly. 
Darwin  might  be  anything  if  he  had  good  health. 
Bell  is  a  good  man  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  but  he 
wants  qualities  2  and  3.  Newport  a  laborious  man,  but 
he  wants  qualities  1  and  3.  Grant  and  Rymer  Jones — 
arcades  ambo — have  mistaken  their  vocation."  Later, 
to  his  sister,  he  writes  :  "  Owen  has  been  amazingly 
civil  to  me,  and  it  was  through  his  writing  to  the  First 
Lord  that  I  got  my  present  appointment.  He  is  a  queer 
fish,  more  odd  in  appearance  than  ever — and  more 
bland  in  manner.  He  is  so  frightfully  polite  that  I  can 
never  feel  thoroughly  at  home  with  him." 

For  some  years  after  his  return  Huxley  had  a  severe 
struggle  in  London.  The  Admiralty  played  fast  and 
loose  with  him  over  his  appointment  and  over  the 
publication  of  his  scientific  papers,  and  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  professorships  at  Toronto, 
Sydney,  Aberdeen,  Cork,  and  King's  College,  London. 
He  continued  his  researches,  and  supported  himself 
by  reviewing,  lecturing,  and  miscellaneous  scientific 
writing,  and  his  letters  naturally  contain  many  references 
to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  young  scientific  man 
in  England.  Then  came  his  appointments  under  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  School  of  Mines.  Immediate 
care  was  lifted  from  him,  and,  although  never  a  rich 
man,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  made  up  in  various  ways 
a  substantial  income. 

One  of  the  last  entries  in  an  early  Journal  was 
written  on  New  Year's  Eve,  1856,  while  he  was  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  birth  of  his  first  child.  It  is  so  sig- 
nificant of  the  future  course  of  his  life  that  it  must  be 
quoted  at  length.  "  1856-7-8  must  still  be  '  Lehrjahre ' 
to  complete  training  in  principles  of  Histology, 
Morphology,  Physiology,  Zoology  and  Geology  by 
Monographic  Work  in  each  department.  i860  will 
then  see  me  well  grounded  and  ready  for  any  special 
pursuits  in  either  of  these  branches.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  map  out  beforehand  how  this  must  be  done. 
1  must  seize  opportunities  as  they  come,  at  the  risk 
of  the  reputation  of  desultoriness.  In  i860  I  may 
fairly  look  forward  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years' 
'  Meisterjahre,'  and  with  the  comprehensive  views  my 
training  will  have  given  me,  I  think  it  will  be 
possible  in  that  time  to  give  a  new  and  healthier  direc- 
tion to  all  biological  science.  To  smite  all  humbugs 
however  big  ;  to  give  a  nobler  tone  to  science  ;  to  set 


an  example  of  abstinence  from  petty  personal  contro- 
versies, and  of  toleration  for  everything  but  lying  ;  to  be 
indifferent  as  to  whether  the  work  is  recognised  as  mine 
or  not,  so  long  as  it  is  done — are  these  my  aims? 
i860  will  show."  The  programme  was  carried  out  by  a 
great  series  of  monographs,  but  before  it  was  actually 
completed,  the  volcanic  eruption  of  Darwinism  into  the 
world  gave  Huxley  the  direction  for  the  work  of  his 
"  Meisterjahre."  Huxley  brought  to  Darwinism  in  the 
first  place  a  vast  range  of  exact  knowledge  in  com- 
parative anatomy  and  zoology.  The  "  Origin  of 
Species  "  will  always  remain  a  stupendous  instance  of 
completeness  in  the  mode  in  which  a  new  theory  was 
presented  to  the  public  ;  but  Darwin  was  a  naturalist 
rather  than  an  anatomist  and  the  greatest  immediate 
triumphs  of  the  theory  lay  in  its  application  to  animal 
morphology.  Darwin  was  essentially  a  scientific  recluse 
and  had  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  particular  talents 
for  the  bitter  and  long-continued  battle  which  was  in- 
evitable. These  volumes  add  considerably  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  details,  but  they  do  not  alter  materially 
our  conception  of  the  relations  between  Huxley  and 
Darwin,  drawn  from  Darwin's  "  Life  and  Letters."  The 
alliance  between  the  two  men  was  marked  by  the  most 
profound  mutual  friendship,  confidence  and  admiration  ; 
in  temperament  and  acquirements  each  was  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  The  application  of  the  theory  to 
anatomy,  embryology  and  palaeontology,  and  its  expo- 
sition in  the  first  place  to  scientific  men  and  incidentally 
to  the  public,  became  Huxley's  chief  occupation.  But 
partly  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  "  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp,"  and  partly  in  pursuit  of  his  lifelong 
ambition  to  use  the  mental  discipline  which  he  had 
acquired  in  exact  science  in  other  departments  of 
thought,  Huxley  turned  more  and  more  from  exact 
science  to  departments  of  mental  activity  in  which  his 
methods  and  conclusions  were  even  more  disturbing 
to  the  general  public  than  his  most  iconoclastic 
achievements  in  science. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  examine  in  detail  the 
nature  and  significance  of  Huxley's  contributions  to 
philosophical  and  religious  speculation,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  how  these  "  Letters"  bring  out  in  the 
highest  relief  the  salient  feature  in  his  mental  character. 
There  are  two  old,  perennial  forces  in  human  character, 
each  after  its  kind  capable  of  giving  rise  to  some  of  the 
finest  products  of  human  activity  ;  but  the  two  are 
almost  incapable  of  coincidence  in  an  individual.  The 
one  is  an  innate  respect  for  authority,  the  other  an 
innate  distrust  of  authority.  Huxley  belonged  to  the 
critical  type,  insisting  on  the  duty  of  doubt  rather  than 
the  duty  of  belief.  There  is  no  need  to  labour  the 
point  ;  those  who  are  interested  will  find  it  written 
large  over  his  life  and  work  ;  and  there  is  no  need  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  one  type  or  the  other,  for  the 
dichotomy  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  human  nature. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this  notice  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  manifold  interest  of  Huxley's  "  Life 
and  Letters  "  is  touched  upon  ;  this  is  of  the  less 
moment  as  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  their 
times  or  in  great  personalities  will  turn  to  the  volumes 
themselves. 


THE  COINS  OF  CILICIA  AND  LYCAONIA. 

"  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  :  The 
Coins  of  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  and  Isauria."  By  G.  F. 
Hill.  London  :  Longmans  and  Quaritch.  1900. 
£1  8s. 

IN  some  ways  Cilicia  is  of  all  the  regions  of  Asia 
Minor  the  one  most  interesting  to  the  numismatist. 
Within  its  borders  Hellenic  and  Oriental  influences  met 
and  contended  in  a  fashion  that  had  no  parallel  else- 
where, save  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cyprus. 
Historians  often  write  as  if  the  Greek  colonies  and  the 
Greek  trade  of  the  Levant  stopped  short  at  Side  and 
Selge  and  Perga,  and  did  not  penetrate  to  the  east  of 
the  great  Pamphylian  bay.  Cilicia  is  treated  as  a 
purely  Oriental  land,  and  its  commerce  is  supposed  to 
have  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians.  A 
glance  round  the  coins  of  that  country  is  enough  to 
undeceive  the  observer.  He  finds  that  in  the  early  fifth 
century  Greek  influences  were  already  strong  in  the 
land,  and  that  in  the  early  fourth  century,  a  whole 
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generation  before  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Cilician  art  had  become  entirely  Hellenised, 
and  the  Greek  language  was  beginning  to  supersede 
Aramaic  as  the  official  tongue  even  in  inland 
places  like  Tarsus,  the  wealthy  capital  of  the 
"  Fourth  Satrapy."  It  is  not  till  we  have  gone  through 
all  the  issues  of  the  fertile  mints  of  Mallus  and  Celenderis, 
Soli  and  Nagidus,  and  have  watched  the  Western 
element  gradually  evicting  the  Eastern  all  through  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  that  we  begin  to  realise  how 
the  Greek  merchant  had  been  preparing  the  way 
for  the  Macedonian  conqueror  many  generations  before 
the  Phalanx  and  the  squadrons  of  the  "  Companions  " 
crossed  the  Hellespont.  The  rapid  Hellenisation  of 
wide  tracts  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  advent  of  Alexander 
has  too  often  been  ascribed  to  immigration  following 
his  armies.  Looking  at  the  coins  we  see  that  to  a 
large  extent  it  must  have  been  the  armies  which  followed 
the  immigration. 

In  some  of  the  coast-cities  of  Cilicia  there  were 
legends  of  ancient  Greek  settlement  going  back  to  the 
same  early  days  as  the  colonisation  of  Cyprus.  The 
people  of  Mallus  in  later  times  claimed  the  seer  Amphi- 
lochus  as  their  cekist,  and  those  of  Mopsus  wished  to 
derive  their  town-name  from  the  seer's  brother.  Nagidus 
tried  to  trace  a  connexion  with  Samos,  and  Soli  with 
Rhodes.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  these  traditions  go 
back  to  any  very  early  date,  and  we  should  rather 
suspect  that  most  of  the  Cilician  ports  were  Hellenised 
by  the  gradual  infiltration  of  Greek  merchants  during 
a  period  which  perhaps  began  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ.  It  is  notable  that  Celenderis, 
the  most  Hellenic  of  all  these  cities  in  the  fourth 
century,  acknowledged  that  it  had  a  barbarian  as  its 
founder — Sandokos  the  father  of  the  Cypriot  hero 
Cinyras. 

Be  their  origin  what  it  may,  the  Cilician  coast-towns 
provide  us  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Persian 
domination  with  a  series  of  coins  which  have  a  high  in- 
terest, from  their  representations  of  a  very  curious  set 
of  divinities  :  some  are  Greek,  some  purely  Oriental, 
some  seem  to  partake  of  both  characters.  But  the  art 
and  execution  are  purely  Hellenic  throughout.  We 
may  note  at  Mallus,  along  with  fine  figures  of  Athene, 
Hermes,  and  Aphrodite,  some  very  strange  local  deities 
— a  winged  god  who  carries  a  disc  in  his  arms,  a  har- 
vest god  who  (oddly  enough)  is  partly  identified  with 
the  Greek  Kronos,  and,  most  peculiar  of  all,  Ormuzd 
himself  flying  in  his  winged  circle,  just  as  we  see  him  in 
the  monuments  erected  by  Darius  at  Behistun  and 
Persepolis.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  satrap 
Tiribazus  who  made  the  cities  in  his  province  adopt 
this  purely  Persian  type  :  it  is  found  at  Issus, 
Soli  and  Tarsus,  as  well  as  at  Mallus.  The  reader 
will  note  other  peculiarities  in  the  Cilician  towns, — 
such  as  the  crowned  Aphrodite  seated  between  two 
sphinxes  at  Nagidus,  and  the  double-faced  Athene  of 
an  uncertain  city  (Plate  XXXIX.  No.  14). 

But  undoubtedly  the  coinage  of  Tarsus,  the  capital  of 
the  whole  region  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  from  its 
strange  mixture  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental  types.  Here 
the  satraps  of  Cilicia  began  in  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  to  issue  a  very  beautiful  series  of  didrachms  of 
the  "  Persic  standard,"  with  a  most  interesting  variety 
of  types.  The  inscriptions  were  at  first  always  in 
Aramaic,  and  in  that  tongue  we  find  the  names  of 
Tiribazus,  Pharnabazus,  Datames,  and  Mazasus.  But 
gradually  the  use  of  Greek  letters  crept  in,  and  though 
the  satrap's  name  is  always  in  Oriental  script,  we  read 
the  town-name  TEP2IKON  in  good  Hellenic  characters 
as  early  as  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourth  century. 
But  the  representations  on  the  coins  are  even  more 
interesting  than  the  inscriptions.  The  finest  of  them  is 
one  which  we  should  never  have  expected  to  find  so  far 
east,  a  faithful  copy  of  the  beautiful  full-face  head  of 
Arethusa,  which  Kimon  designed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  for  the  coinage  of  Syracuse.  This  noble  Sicilian 
design  had  a  great  success  all  over  the  Hellenic  world — 
the  Italiot  cities  copied  it,  and  the  Larissaiansof  Thessaly, 
but  it  is  strange  to  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Pharnabazus 
struck  at  Tarsus.  To  his  subjects  the  bust  cannot  have 
represented  Arethusa,  but  must  have  been  taken  for  some 
local  goddess  more  or  less  akin  in  character  to  Aphrodite. 
Other  notable  types  are  a  seated  satrap,  in  tiara  and 


baggy  trousers,  testing  his  arrows  and  bow,  a  lion 
devouring  a  bull  above  the  walls  of  a  conventionally 
represented  city  with  eight  towers,  and  a  kneeling 
hoplite  crouching  beneath  his  shield.  We  also  find 
occasionally  an  unknown  deity  called  Ana,  and  a  kneel- 
ing nymph  playing  with  astragali.  But  the  favourite 
type  at  Tarsus  all  through  the  Persian  period  was  the 
local  god  Baaltars,  whom  the  Greek  artists  chose  to 
represent  as  a  sort  of  cross  between  Zeus  and  Bacchus. 
He  sits  draped  on  his  throne,  leaning  with  one  hand  on 
a  sceptre  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  but  extending  in  the 
other  a  huge  bunch  of  grapes.  Sandan,  the  other 
peculiar  patron  of  the  city,  an  armed  deity  who  rides  on 
a  lion,  is  only  found  on  coins  of  a  later  date  than  the 
extinction  of  the  Persian  empire. 

After  Alexander  the  Great  the  issues  of  the  Cilician 
mints  become  comparatively  uninteresting, — as  for 
some  centuries  the  province  was  a  mere  part  of 
the  Syrian  Kingdom.  Its  civic  mints  only  struck 
money  for  the  Seleucida;,  of  the  ordinary  regal 
types  —  save  indeed  that  during  the  later  years 
of  the  dynasty  Antiochus  VII.  and  VIII.  issued 
at  Tarsus  some  rather  handsome  tetradrachms  with  a 
representation  of  the  Altar  of  Sandan  as  their  chief 
type.  Indeed  there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  later 
Cilician  issues,  save  that  we  gather  from  them  some 
curious  information  of  obscure  dynasties  which  sprang 
up  in  the  mountains  as  the  Seleucid  power  grew  weak, 
and  lasted  far  into  Roman  times.  The  most  notable  of 
these  were  the  priest- kings  of  Olba,  a  dynasty  that  bore 
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Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.       Subscribed  Capital,  £450,000. 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 

Modornto  Premiums.  Extended  Froo  Limits. 

Intorlni  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.      Non  Forfeltablo  Policies. 

Firo  Manager— W.  G.  WII.KINS.       Sub- Fire  Manager-A.  F.  BAILEY. 

Actuary— L,  K.  PAGDEN,  CHARLES  DARRELL,  Setntary. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -     -  £1,200,000. 
Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 
FIRE    DEPARTMENT.— Moderate  Rates.    Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 
More  than  0ne=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non=profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404, 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office:    iS    REGENT    STREET,  WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W, 

Indisputable  World-'wide  Life  Policies.   No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  of  each  Case. 
DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager^ 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS   £38,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est,  1801.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total' 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED   OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
President,  RICHAPvD  A.  McCURDY. 


A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT, 

An  Income  of  £35  a  year  for  Life  ;  Payment  at  Deat'Hi 
Of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  20  Annual  Instalments  of 
£65  5s.  each,  and  a  Loan  up  to  £950  during  Life,  for 
each  £1,052  12s.  deposited. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from' 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policie  ft  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed' 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS  EXCEED 


£62,000,000. 


Head  OpricE  por  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

P.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager, 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  4. J).  I7XO. 

FOR    SEA,    FIRE,    LIFE,    ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER'S  L  ABILITY. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000.000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
ol  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.      Large  Bonuses.      Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer's  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 


THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000. 

Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 


Damage  by 


FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


G.  W.  STEVENS, 
G.  E.  RATLIFFE, , 


Joint  Secretaries. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
£1,600,000 


All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


GRES! 


Established  1848. 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000 


NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 


For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years'  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 
LIFE   INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 


LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  18'4G. 


Funds 


£4,200,000. 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS. 


Head  Office :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office;  1  Thread. needle  Street,  E.C. 
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alternately  the  names  of  Ajax  and  Teucer,  styled  them- 
selves "high-priests  and  toparchs  "  and  ruled  according' 
to  their  coins  over  the  remote  regions  of  the  Cennatis 
and  Lalassis.  Another  family  of  the  same  sort  was  the 
house  of  Tarcondimotus,  whose  mint  was  at  Hieropolis. 
The  tyrant  Antipater  of  Derbe,  the  last  independent 
prince  north  of  Taurus,  in  the  Lycaonian  region,  has 
not  left  us  any  such  numismatic  evidence  of  his  existence. 

This  volume  is  admirably  illustrated,  as  are  all  British 
Museum  publications  :  it  has  no  less  than  forty  pages  of 
photographic  reproductions  of  coins.  The  preface,  by 
Mr.  Hill,  contains  a  quantity  of  interesting  topo- 
graphical information  concerning  the  (often  unknown) 
sites  of  the  Cilician  cities. 


VARIOUS  VERSE. 

"A  Book  of  Verses."  By  Robert  Loveman.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lippincott.     1900.  5s. 

"  Translations  and  other  Verses."  By  C.  K.  Pooler. 
London  :  Longmans.     1900.    35-.  net. 

"Yvonne."  By  John  Cornvvaile.  London:  Burleigh. 
1900.    is.  6d. 

"  The  Choice  of  Achilles."  By  A.  G.  Butler.  London  : 
Frowde.     1900.    2s.  6d. 

WITHOUT  ambition  to  soar,  Mr.  Loveman  writes 
verse  which  is  readable  in  a  modest  way.  Not 
the  least  recommendation  is  his  brevity.  He  never 
sustains  his  note,  but  hops  from  twig  to  twig  with  a 
cheerful  and  sympathetic  little  twitter  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  his  own.  In  minor  poetry  it  is  some 
distinction  not  to  be  in  love  with  death,  and  of 
Mr.  Loveman  this  may  safely  be  asserted. 

"  My  calendar  and  clock  shall  go, 
I  want  no  dates  of  joy  or  woe, 
The  dawn  and  dusk  together  blend, 
And  stars  shine  out  unto  the  end." 

Mr.  Pooler  gives  us  not  so  much  verse  of  serious  aim 
as  a  number  of  such  prolusions  as  we  might  expect 
from  a  scholar  at  play.  We  prefer  the  translated  lines 
to  those  which  are  entirely  his  own,  though  both  have 
the  cultivated  accent.  There  are  some  graceful  turns 
in  the  versions  from  Tibullus.  Here  is  one  from 
Martial  : 

"  Alcimus,  blighted  ere  thy  bud  could  bloom, 
Here  earth's  green  robe  lies  soft  above  thy  tomb, 
Where  springs  no  miracle  of  art  to  be 
A  frail  memorial  of  my  love  for  thee  ; 
But  the  box  shivers  and  the  vine  uprears 
Her  gloom  in  meadows  dewy  with  my  tears." 

Parodies  of  Browning  and  Mr.  Kipling  are  rather  over- 
done, but  those  by  Mr.  Pooler  are  as  good  as  most  that 
we  have  seen.  One  or  two  copies  of  Latin  verses  are 
neat,  particularly  an  acrostic  in  the  hendecasyllabic 
measure.  As  a  whole  the  small  volume  bears  evidence 
of  a  pleasant  and  rather  versatile  gift. 

In  theme,  and  in  metre  for  the  most  part,  "  Yvonne  " 
is  imitated  from  "  In  Memoriam."  The  mystery  of  love 
is  described  with  appropriate  mystery  of  language  : 

"  It  wrecks  our  words  as  does  the  storm 
The  tiny  bark  that  sails  its  breast, 
And  'tis  so  gentle  when  at  rest 
A  swallow's  tear  may  wed  its  form." 

No  doubt  the  poet  is  thinking  of  Keats'  "angel's  tear," 
for  on  the  same  page  he  wishes 

"  Had  I  a  pen  like  Algazel." 

Mr.  Cornwaile  is  modern  and  scientific  in  spite  of  his 
hopeless  passion.  He  has  a  leaning  to  the  "cosmic" 
and  the  "cyclic,"  to  "evolution"  and 

"  the  far  strange 
Magnetic  murmurs  from  the  Hence." 

The  verses  by  Mr.  Butler,  if  not  poetry  of  a  high 
order,  have  academic  correctness  and  sincerity  of 
feeling.  The  latter  quality  comes  out  to  advantage  in 
the  sonnets,  some  of  which  both  in  diction  and  thought 
have  an  echo  of  Wordsworth  : — 

1  As  men  who  shrink  from  high  and  hardy  pains 
Already  take  the  downward  easy  curve, 
And  find,  too  late,  they  have  w  hat  they  deserve  ; 


'  With  love  of  greatness,  love  of  virtue  wanes  ; ' 
111  fares  the  land  that  reckons  loss  and  gains 
Too  narrowly.    We  must  not  shrink  or  swerve 
Because  the  height  is  greater  than  our  nerve." 

Many  of  the  poems  have  something  of  that  charm 
which  a  serious  and  cultivated  spirit  (however  limited  as 
pure  poetry  goes)  never  fails  to  impart,  and  where  the 
tone  is  devout,  as  in  a  pleasing  little  poem  entitled 
"The  Parson's  Pleasure  Ground,"  the  expression  does 
not  lag  behind  so  far  as  we  usually  expect  in  verse  of 
this  character.  The  blank  verse  has  the  fatal  fault  of 
monotony,  though  mere  lapses  of  style  are  avoided. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Tchclovek.    By  Th.  Bentzon.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le"vy.  1900. 
3f.  50c. 

This  novel!  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  brilliant  character 
sketch  of  Marcelle  de  Garays,  and  an  equally  striking  portrait 
of  Jean  Salvy,  poet  and  critic.  Marcelle,  the  daughter  of  a 
shallow  woman  of  the  world,  has  none  of  the  affectation  that 
belongs  to  her  empty-headed  companions  ;  her  aim  in  life  differs 
from  theirs  insomuch  as  she  is  not  in  feverish  quest  of  a  husband, 
not  desirous  of  concluding  a  splendid  "  match."  And  so  her 
mother  despairs  ;  so  her  friends  jeer — while  Marcelle,  in  her 
retirement,  produces  "Biusque  Rcveil,"  which  she  publishes 
under  the  name  of  "  Tchelovek."  The  work,  at  once  re- 
markable and  successful,  is  reviewed  by  Salvy  ;  and  he 
admires  it,  and,  when  "  Tchelovek "  reveals  her  identity,  he 
meets  her,  and  falls  in  love  with  her.  After  a  while  Marcelle 
becomes  Madame  Salvy  ;  and,  from  this  moment  onward,  M. 
Bentzon's  book  develops  into  a  ^masterpiece.  With  infinite 
skill  the  author  discloses  the  pure  and  noble  philosophy  of 
Marcelle;  the  vanity  and  egotism  of  Salvy:  "Tchelovek"  is 
buried — for  Salvy  does  not  wish  his  wife  to  become  a  com- 
petitor ;  and  so  Marcelle  lays  aside  her  pen,  admires  her 
husband,  devotes  herself  to  him.  Time  passes  happily  enough  ; 
but  the  conversations  that  take  place  between  husband  and 
wife — recorded  with  infinite  subtlety — prepare  the  reader  for  a 
climax.  Slowly  but  surely  Marcelle  and  her  husband  drift 
apart  ;  and,  as  the  breach  widens,  "  Tchelovek  "  is  allowed  to 
write  again.  She  succeeds  ;  while  her  husband's  poems 
fail.  Possessed  now  by  jealousy,  Salvy  becomes  unbearable  ; 
nor  is  it  long  before  he  deceives  her  so  heartlessly  that  she 
pleads  for,  and  gains,  a  divorce.  Whereas  Salvy  becomes 
famous  in  an  artificial  sphere  for  sensual  poetry,  "Tchelovek" 
is  recognised  as  a  power.  And,  while  Salvy  haunts  salons,  in- 
dulges in  flippancies  and  follies,  "Tchelovek" — in  the  South  of 
Fiance— lives  quietly,  produces  many  a  fine  work.  Here,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  rare  art  displayed 
by  M.  Bentzon  in  his  latest  book  ;  only  an  exhaustive  review 
could  give  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  its  workmanship.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  novel  to  be  read,  and  one  that  entirely  eclipses  its  prede- 
cessors— even  those  that  have  been  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy. 

Premier  Voyage :  Premier  Mensonge.  By  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Paris  :  Flammarion.  3f.  50c. 
In  this  posthumous  work  of  Daudet's,  the  slightness  of  the 
theme  is  made  up  for  by  the  beauty  of  the  style.  There  is  no 
plot,  and  very  little  story — we  have  Alphonse  and  his  cousin, 
Le"once,  returning  to  school  by  boat  up  the  Rhone  ("  Premier 
Voyage  ")  ;  on  the  way  they  give  out  that  they  are  officers  in 
the  navy — "  Premier  Mensonge."  And  they  are  in  terror  of 
being  found  out  ;  and,  in  order  to  create  an  impression,  talk 
wildly  of  naval  experiences.  Occasionally,  they  get  into  school- 
boy troubles  on  land  ;  and  once  Alphonse  has  a  love  affair. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  a  description  of  scenery, 
and  a  record  of  early  impressions.  Some  charming  illustra- 
tions accompany  the  text,  while  the  paper  and  type  are  both 
admirable. 

Les  Dimanches  dun  Bourgeois  de  Paris.  By  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1900.  3f.  50c. 
In  M.  Patissot  we  arc  introduced  to  a  hopeless,  helpless 
bourgeois  who,  after  toiling  for  thirty  years  in  a  bureau,  is 
ordered  suddenly  by  his  doctor  to  take  regular  exercise.  The 
advice  horrifies  and  also  frightens  M.  Patissot  ;  but  he  loves 
himself,  and,  in  order  to  cure  himself,  makes  long  excursions 
into  the  country  or  through  the  town  every  Sunday.  Of  course, 
adventures  and  misfortunes  befall  him.  The  experience  is  a 
new  one  ;  and  so  poor  M.  Patissot — a  vain  and  singularly  foolish 
old  gentleman— suffers  wherever  he  goes.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  find  fault  with  this  little  book  on  the  score  of  its  extreme 
lightness  and  flippancy — for  Guy  de  Maupassant  w  rote  it,  it 
appears,  in  an  idle  moment  and  with  no  other  intention  than 
that  of  showing  how  extremely  ignorant,  selfish,  and  altogether 
unbearable  a  typic  al  bourgeois  can  be.  Merc  and  there,  we  get 
evidence  of  the  author's  bitterness,  and  often,  of  his  humour. 
M.  Patissot  at  St.  Cloud,  at  a  meeting  held  by  advanced  and 
furious  women,  and  at  a  public  dinner  are  perhaps  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book,  but  every  single  sketch  is  admirably 
written, 
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Mimoires  Anecdotiqucs  du  General  Marquis  de  Bonncval 
(1786-1873).  Paris:  Plon.  1900.  7f.  50c. 
As  an  account  of  the  doings  and  deliberations  of  the  most 
distinguished  personages  under  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  Philippe, 
and  Napoleon  III.,  these  memoirs  stand  alone.  It  was  the 
Marquis  de  Bonneval's  privilege  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  first  Napoleon  ;  and  so  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  most  intimate  glimpses  and  observe  the  most  secret  scandals 
of  Court-life.  The  book,  in  fact,  abounds  with  entertaining 
anecdotes,  and  contains,  moreover,  no  small  amount  of 
genuine  wit. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    1 5  Novembre.  3f. 

This  number  contains  a  great  deal  of  solid  matter.  M. 
Bellaigue  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Piano  Sonata,  and  there 
are  two  scientific  articles  of  interest.  Le  Com te  d'Urrel  gives  a 
very  encouraging  account  of  the  Belgian  Congo  State,  which 
we  hope  is  not  overcoloured  by  patriotism,  for  it  conflicts  some- 
what with  the  judgment  of  other  travellers.  The  article  likely 
to  be  the  most  widely  read  in  this  country  is  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu's  on  the  problem  of  China.  It  shows  all  the  lumin- 
ous common  sense  and  knowledge  of  his  subject  which  we  ex- 
pect from  the  eminent  economist.  If  he  does  not  throw  much 
new  iight  on  the  subject,  he  at  all  events  concentrates  what  we 
possessed  on  the  dark  places.  He  protests  against  partition, 
but  demands  adequate  punishment  for  the  guilty,  which  is  now 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Powers.  M.  Beaulieu  looks  to  the 
initiation  of  Germany  as  likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Revue  de  Paris.    1  Novembre.    2f.  50c. 

In  undertaking  to  write  Thackeray's  biography  (however 
briefly),  we  think  that  Madame  Mary  James  Darmesteter  has 
set  herself  a  far  too  formidable  task.  From  the  first  instalment 
of  it,  it  appears  bald  and  no  more  interesting  than  the  para- 
graphs devoted  to  celebrities  in  society  papers.  To  anyone 
who  has  read  a  faithful  and  complete  biography  of  Thackeray, 
the  scraps  vouchsafed  by  Madame  Darmesteter  will  be  old, 
insufficient,  and  not  particularly  characteristic  of  the  man  him- 
self. Still,  the  author  may  intend  to  be  critical  and  reflective 
later  on  ;  and,  as  her  critical  powers  up  to  now  have  been  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  her  biographical  abilities,  we  should  welcome 
such  a  departure. 

Revue  des  Revues.    1  Novembre.    if.  30c. 

"Avant  la  Gloire"  (by  M.  Henri  d'Almeras)  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  account  of  the  early  struggles  of  a  number  of 
French  celebrities.  At  no  time  does  the  author  pander  to  the 
popular  craving  for  intimate  details  by  recording  the  favourite 
foods  and  drinks  of  famous  men  ;  his  paper  is  an  admirably 
written  resume  of  the  youth  of  such  popular  personalities  as 
Jules  Claretie  and  Ludovic  Halevy,  and  introduces,  at  the  same 
time,  many  other  well-known  and  justly  appreciated  names. 
M.  Eugene  Gilbert's  second  article  on  Belgian  literature  is  well 
worth  reading. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  :  "  L'Echelle  de  Jacob  :  Vision  " 
(Paris:  Lemerre)  ;  "Theatre  de  Meilhac  et  Halevy,"  III.  (Paris  : 
Calmann  LeVy)  ;  "  Garat :  1762-1823"  (Paris:  Calmann 
Levy)  ;  "  Le  Mariage  de  Louis  XV."  (Paris  :  Plon). 


Fop  This  Week's  Books  see  page  626. 


**  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "  Major  "  in  To-Day. 


EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT       -      -       „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


PREVENTS  MANY 
ILLNESSES. 


BRAGG S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  he  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers.  Diarrhrca,  Liver  DisorderSj  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion, and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure.  No  one  who  takes  it  constantly  need  fear 
Cholera. 

BRAGC'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Js.  lid. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.,  the  most  agreeable  form 
of  tjjs  popular  remedy.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— Thf.  Lancet. 


COCOA 


Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  "CADBURY's  is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found. 

CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  "Perfect  Food." 


gp^^^jfeg^^^qVpte  peerless  conr  ribution 

■fo  modern  luxury " 


N  ESTOR 

g i an  ag  lis 
Cigarettes 

0  fall  Tobacconists  .  7 a  %  9  ?,  .  7 


\5TA  MEW  BOND  5TREET,  LONDON.  W. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  eall  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR  AGENTS. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


TRAINS    DIE  LUXE. 

CALAIS-MEDITERRANEAN  EXPRESS. 

o  a.m.  from  Charing  Cross  every  MONDAY  and  FRIDAY,  and  from 
1 2th  December  also  on  WEDNESDAYS  and  SUNDAYS. 

ROME  EXPRESS. 

Every  MONDAY  and  FRIDAY. 
Accommodation  must  be  reserved  in  advance, 

INTERNATIONAL  SLEEPING  CAR  CO.,  14  Cockspur  Street,  London. 


MONTE  CARLO  RIVIERA  PALACE  HOTEL. 

First  Class.    Manager,  Luigi  Steinschneider  (of  Cairo). 

CAIRO  CHEZIREH  PALACE.    SHEPHEARD'S  HOTEL. 

First  Class  Hotels.    General  Manager,  Charles  Baehler. 

NICE  (CIMIEZ)  -  RIVIERA  PALACE  HOTEL. 

First  Class  in  every  respect.    Manager,  J.  F.  Walther. 
To  reserve  accommodation,  SLEEPING  CAR  CO.,  14  Cockspur  Street,  S.\V. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY    NEXT  WEEK. 

SHADOWS  OF 

THE  WAR. 

A  Graphic  Description  of  the  Author's  Experiences 
while  engaged  in  Hospital  Work  in  South  Africa. 

By  Mrs.  JOSCELINE  BAGOT. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author. 
Demy  8vo. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ZACHARY  MACAULAY. 

By  the  Viscountess  Knutsford.    With  Portrait.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 

TURKEY  IN   EUROPE.    By  Odysseus.    Demy  Svo. 

with  Maps,  16s. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  CAPTIVITY  IN  THE  PRETORIA 

PRISON.    By  Adrian  Hofmeyk,  B.A.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MEMOIR  OF  ADMIRAL  SIR  THOMAS  S.  PASLEY, 

BART.  By  Louisa  M.  Sabine  Pasi.ey.  Demy  8vo.  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  14s. 

PICTURES  AND  PROBLEMS  FROM  LONDON  POLICE 

COURTS.    By  Thomas  Holmes.    Large  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  ios.  6d. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.    Second  Series.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Large  crown  8vo. 
with  Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  7s.  6d. 

ANIMAL    BEHAVIOUR.     By  C.   Lloyd  Morgan, 

F.R.S.,  Author  of  "  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,"  "  Habit  End  Instinct,"  &C. 
With  nearly  30  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

MILTON.    By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  English 

Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Author  of  "Style,"  "The  English 
Novel,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FRANCIS:  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi.    By  James 

Adderley,  Author  of  11  Stephen  Remarx,"  "  Paul  Mercer,"  &c.  With 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 

INDUSTRY.  By  L.  L.  R.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  DUKE.    By  J.  Storer  Clouston. 

LORD  LINLITHGOW.    Second  Edition.    By  Morley 

Roberts. 

ROSE  ISLAND.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

VERITY.    By  Sidney  Pickering. 

JENNY  OF  THE  VILLA.    By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Radford. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
?2?itf>Ii5r>eT  to  ff>c  Snbtct  Office. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.     2  vols.  Svo.    Price  24J. 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

OF 

IRISH  HISTORY: 

Being  a  Replacement  of  the  False  by  the  True. 
Eroni  the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union  of  1800. 

By  T.  DUNBAR    INGRAM,  LL.D. 

London,  New  York,  and  Bombay:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


HAKF.UYT  SOCIETY  (President,  Sir  CLEMENTS 
MAKKIIAM,   K.C.N.).—  The  second  volume  for  1000,  viz.:  THE 
VOVACK    OF     |(i||N    WKIS     Hi    I.M'AN.    ,(.,;,    ...lii.-.l    l,v    U.K..  Sir 
KkNKNT  SATOW,  K.C.M.G.,  is  now  being  distributed  to  Mcmbeis  tliiough 
.Mr.  Bernard  Ouaritc  b. 
'I  he  annual  »ubscription  is  One  Guinea.    Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Honorary  Secretary. 
(  hfden  Housr,  Lailham  (irove,  Forest  Gate. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Later  Work  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.    John  Lane.    £2  2s. 

"Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture":  Luca  Delia  Robbia 

(Marchesa  Burlamacchi).    Bell.    $s.  net. 
Dutch  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Edited  by  Max  Rooses). 

Sampson  Low.    £2  2s.  net. 
Fifty  Masterpieces  of  Anthony  Van  Dyck  (Max  Rooses).  Sampson 

Low.    £3  135-.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

Reminiscences  of  Morris  Steinert  (Jane  Marlin).    Putnams.  <)s. 

"  Heroes  of   the    Nations " :  Daniel  O'Connell  (Robert  Dunlop). 

Putnams.    $s.  net. 
Francis  Hutcheson  :  his  Life,  Teaching  and  Position  in  the  History 

of  Philosophy  (William  Robert   Scott).     Cambridge :    at  the 

University  Press. 

Antonio  Stradivari  (Horace  retherick).  "  The  Strad"  office.  2s.  6d. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  by  Himself  (Edited  by 

George  Birkbeck  Hill).    Methuen.  6s. 
Richard  Elwyn  :  Master  of  Charterhouse,  1885-1897  (The  Rev.  R. 

Patterson).    Gardner,  Darton.  2s- 

Christmas  Books. 

After  Worcester  (E.  |Everett-Green),  $s.  ;  Gunpowder,  Treason  and 
Plot  (Harold  Avery,  Fred  Wishaw,  and  R.  B.  Townshend),  2s.  ; 
Adventurers  All  (K.  M.  Eady),  2s.  6d.  ;  My  Lady  Marcia  (Eliza 
F.  Pollard),  5*.  ;  Rhoda  (E.  L.  Haverfield).    2s.  6d.  Nelsons. 

April  Baby's  Book  of  Tunes  (By  the  Author  of  "  E4izabeth  and  her 
German  Garden"),  6s.  ;  A  Noah's  Ark  Geography  (Mabel 
Dearmer),  6.r.  Macmillan. 

Child  of  the  Sun,  A  (Charles  Eugene  Banks).    Pearson.  6s. 

Days  out  of  Doors  ;  Tea-table  Stories.    S.S.U.    is.  each. 

In  Alfred's  Days:  a  Story  of  Saga  the  Dane  (Paul  Creswick)  ; 
Lichtenstein  (L.  L.  Weeden).    Nister.    y.  6d.  each. 

Miss  Polly  Fairfax.    New  York  :  McBreen. 

My  Little  Mummers :  Christmas   Plays  for  Other    Children  (G. 

Meinertzhagen).  Freemantle.  Is.  net. 
Sea  King's  Midshipman,  A  (Arthur  Lee  Knight) ;  Vizier's  Daughter,  A 

(Lillias  Hamilton).  Murray.  6s.  each. 
Tom  Andrews  (Arthur  Chandler),  5*.  ;  Aliens  Afloat  (H.  E.  Acraman 

Coate),  6s.    Elliot  Stock. 

Classics. 

C.  Plini  Secundi  Epislolx  Selectaj  -Selected  Letters  of  Pliny  (J.  II. 
Weslcott).    Putnams.  6s. 

Fiction. 

Deacon  Bradbury  (Edwin  Asa  Dix).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Adventures  of  Merryman  Brothers  (William  Palmer).     Digby,  Long. 

An  Aristocratic  Detective  (Richard  Marsh).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 
Shadows  from  the  Thames  (Edward  Noble).    Pearson.  6s. 
God's  Lad  (Paul  Cushing).    Pearson.  6s. 
The  Vereker  Family  (May  Crommelin).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 
The  Champington  Mystery  (Le  Voleur).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 
Carpathia  Knox  (Curtis  Yorke).    Jarrold.  6s. 
Love  in  Our  Village  (Orme  Agnus).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
A  Suffolk  Courtship  (M.  Betham-Ed wards).     Hurst  and  Blackett. 
6s. 

The  Lady  of  Dreams  (Una  L.  Silberrad).    Heincmann.  6s. 
The  Doctor  Speaks  (W.  J.  Dawson).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 
One  of  Ourselves  (L.  B.  Walford).    Longmans.  6s. 
"  Pride  of  England  "  (Marcus  Reed).    Constable.  6s. 
Annals  of  a  Doss  House  (Sydney  Hallifax).    George  Allen.    2s.  6d. 
The  Man  with  the  Parrots  (A.  Eric  Bayly).    Sands.    3*.  6d. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  (Charles  Reade).     Chatto  and  Windus. 
2s.  net. 

Handley  Cross  (Robert  Surtees).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
A  Daughter  of  the  Fields  (Katharine  Tynan).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
My  New   Curate  (The  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheenan).     Boston :  Marlier 
and  Co. 

Exemplary  Novels  (Cervantes.     Translated  by  James  Mabbe,  1640. 

2  vols.).    Gibbings.    5*.  net. 
The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham  :  a  Romance  of  Eotany  Bay  (Herbert 

Compton).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
Supreme  Pardon  (par  Pierre  de  Lano).    Paris:  Flammarion.  3fr.SC 

History. 

A  Forgotten  Empire  [Vijayanagar] :  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of 

India  (Robert  Scwell).    Sonnenschein.  15J. 
The  Cinque  Ports  :  a  Historical  and  Descriptive  Record  (Ford  Madox 

Huener).    Blackwood.   £3  $s.  net. 
A  Lifetime  in  South  Africa  (The  Honourable  Sir  John  Robinson). 

Smith,  Elder,    ios.  6d. 
Australasia  (British  Empire  Series).    Kegan  Paul.  6s. 
"Mediaeval  Towns":   Constantinople  (William  Holden  Ihitton). 

Dent.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

"  Paterson's  Practical  Statutes"  :  The  Practical  Statutes  of  the  Session 
1900  (63  &  64  Victoria.  Edited  by  James  Sutherland  Cotton). 
Horace  Cox. 

Natural  History. 
Sylvana's  Letters  to  an  Unknown  Friend  (E.  V.  B.).  Macmillan. 
8j.  6d.  net. 

A  Handy  Book  of  Horticulture  (F.  C.  Hayes).  John  Murray. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

(Continued on  pOgt  628.) 
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A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.    By  Barrett  Wendell.    ("  Library  of  Literary  History.") 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Cloth,  16s.  [Ready  shortly. 

ALL  ABOUT  OUR  SAILORS. 

THE  HANDY  MAN  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Goodenough,  R.N.    Fully  Illus- 
trated.  Cloth,  6s.  [Ready  immediately. 


THE  JEW  IN  LONDON.  A  Study  of  Racial  Character  and  Present-Day  Conditions.  With 

an  Introduction  by  Canon  Barnett,  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bkvce,  M.P.,  and  an  important  Map  specially  made  for  the  volume.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
gilt,  6s. 

TWO  FASCINATING  NEW  TRAVEL  BOOKS. 
AMONG  THE  BERBERS  OF  ALGERIA.    By  Anthony  Wilkin,  Author  of  "On  the  Nile  with  a 

Camera,"  &c.    With  70  Pictures,  8  Collotype  Plates,  and  a  Map.    Cloth,  16s. 

IN  THE  ICE  WORLD  OF  HIMALAYA.   Among  the  Peaks  and  Passes  of  Ladakh,  Nubra, 

Suru,  and  Baltistan.  By  Fanny  Bullock  Workman,  F.R.S.G.S.,  M.R.  A. S.,  and  William  Hunter  Workman,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Algerian 
Memories."    With  4  large  Maps  and  nearly  100  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  16s. 

CRITICAL  STUDIES.    Essays  by  Ouida.    Third  Edition  in  preparation.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ys.  6d. 

THE  MASTERS  OF  MEDICINE  SERIES. 
THOMAS  SYDENHAM.    By  Joseph  Frank  Payne.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

PREVIOUS  VOLUMES  IN  THIS  SERIES. 
JOHN  HUNTER.    By  Stephen  Paget.     WILLIAM  HARVEY.    By  D'Arcy  Power.     SIR  JAMES  SIMPSON.    By  H.  Laing 
Gordon.    WILLIAM  STOKES.     By  Sir  William  Stokes.     SIR  BENJAMIN  BRODIE.     By  Timothy  Holmes.  CLAUD 
BERNARD.    By  Sir  Michael  Foster.    HERMANN  VON  HELMHOLTZ.    By  John  G.  McKendrick.    Each  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  "BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN"  SERIES  NEW  VOLUME. 

SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES.    England  in  the  Far  East.    By  Hugh  E.  Egerton,  M.A.  With 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Cloth,  5s. 

AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK  FOR  POLITICIANS. 

THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.   Its  Origin,  the  Procedures  Historically  Associated  with  it,  and 

Biographical  Sketches  of  its  most  Notable  Occupants.    By  Edward  Lummis.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


TRAMPING  WITH  TRAMPS:  Studies  and  Sketches  of  Yagabond  Life.   By  Josiah  Flynt. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  6s. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  MONGREL.   The  Tale  of  a  Dog.   Told  by  a  Dog  to  Lovers  of  Dogs. 

By  Stephen"  Townesend,  F.R.C.S.    With  Drawings  by  J.  A.  Shepherd.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

100  LARGE  PICTURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 

THE      PARIS      SALON      OF      1900.  Nearly  ioo  Full-Page  Illustrations  of 

THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900.  all  the  leading  Pictures  exhibited  at 

THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900.         •  ..    c  ■     ...  ...  T  „ 

Bound  in  cloth,  5s.  the  Sa.lon  thls  ^  wlth  Le"erPrei* 

Also  in  Four  Paper-Covered  Parts,  is.  each.  Description  of  each  Picture. 


FOUR   RECENT  NOVELS. 

1.  YANITY  :  the  Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste.    By  Rita,  Author  of  "A  Husband  of  No  Import- 

ance,"  M  A  Gender  in  Satin,"  &c.    Cloth,  6s. 
"  Vanity  "  will  appeal  strongly  to  every  feminine  heart.    There  is  one  chapter  in  the  book  that  no  woman  should  miss  reading." 

2.  TRINITY  BELLS  :  a  Tale  of  Old  New  York.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Author  of  "  Prisoners  of 

Conscience," &c.    Fully  Illustrated  in  handsome  decorated  cover.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6;. 

3.  EDWARD  BARRY  (South  Sea  Pearler).     By  Louis  Becke,  Author  of  "  By  Reef  and  Palm," 

"  Pacific  Tales,"  &c.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

4.  ROBERT  ORANGE.   The  Sequel  to  "The  School  for  Saints."    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs. 

Craigie).    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  LIFE  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 
NEIGHBOURS.    Being  Annals  of  a  Dull  Town.    By  Julia  M.  Crottie.    Cloth.  6s. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  QUACK.    By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne, 

Free  Quaker,"  &c.    Cloth.    3s.  6d. 

CHEAP  EDITION,  JUST  OUT. 
BROWN,  Y.C.    By  Mrs.  Alexander,  Author  of  "  A  Winning  Hazard,"  &c.    Paper  covers,  6d. 

BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN. 
THE  HOME  OF  SANTA  CLAUS :  a  Story  of  Leslie  Gordon's  Visit  to  Father  Christmas, 

and  of  the  Strange  Sights  he  beheld  in  the  Town  of  Toys.    By  George  A.  Best,    joo  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Ullyet.    Crown  410.  6s. 

BUBBLES,  HIS  BOOK.    By  R.  F.  Irvine.    Profusely  Illustrated  in  Black-and-White  Colours.  Cloth, 

33.  6d. 

BY  "  F.  C.  G."  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. 
TALES  TOLD  IN  THE  ZOO.    By  F.  Carruthers  Gould  ("  F.  C.  G.")  and  his  Son,  F.  H.  Carruthers 

Gould.    Fully  Illustrated  by  "  F.  C.  G."   Crown  4to.  cloth.  6s. 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  full  particulars  of  Mr.  UNWINS  PUBLICATIONS,  is  now  ready,  an  d  will  be 

sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  LIST. 


NOW  READY.  In  i  vol.  crown  410.  Fully  Illustrated  by  Drawings  by  A.  D. 
McCormick  (from  Sketches  made  by  E.  S.  Grogan),  Original  Drawings  by 
E.  S.  Grogan,  Photographs  and  Photogravure  Portraits  of  the  Authors, 
Maps,  &c. 

Price  One  Guinea  Net. 

FROM  THE  GAPE  TO  CAIRO, 

The  First  Traverse  of  Africa  from  South  to  North. 

By  EWART  S.  GROGAN  and  ARTHUR  H.  SHARP. 

With  Introductory  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

"  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  African  travel  and 
exploration  which  has  appeared  in  recent  years.  It  bears  on  every  page  the  imprint 
of  an  individuality  of  no  ordinary  type  ;  the  narrative  rivets  attention  from  first  to 
last." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A  notable  and  attractive  addition  to  the  great  library  of  African  travel." 

M orning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Grogan  captivates  his  readers  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  story.  The 
volume  abounds  in  good  practical  sense  and  shrewd  observation.  Its  illustrations, 
of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  are  admirable." — Daily  News. 


NEW   AND    POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Each  in  I  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

A  SUFFOLK  COURTSHIP.    By  M.  Betham-Edwards, 

Author  of  "  The  Lord  of  the  Harvest,"  "  A  Storm-rent  Sky,"  &c. 

A  TRAGEDY  OF  THREE.    By  T.  T.  Dahle. 
MOTHER-SISTER.    By  Edwin  Pugh,  Author  of  "  Tony 

Drum,"  "  The  Man  of  Straw,"  &c. 

THE   DISHONOUR   OF   FRANK   SCOTT.    By  M. 

Hamilton,  Author  of  "A  Self-denying  Ordinance,"  "  McLeod  of  the 
Camerons,"  &c. 

THE   SILENT   GATE.     A  Voyage  into  Prison.  By 

Tighe  Hopkins,  Author  of  "An  Idler  in  Old  France,"  "The  Dungeons  of 
Old  Paris,"  &c. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION 

OF 

THE  WORKS  of  CHARLES  DICKENS 

To  be  completed  in  21  volumes.    Square  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 
Containing  all  the  original  illustrations  by  Phiz,  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  Walker, 
Landseer,  Maclise,  Leech,  Marcus  Stone,  Cattermole,  Luke  Fildes,  and  extra 
ones  by  Charles  Green,  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Harry  Furniss,  F.  H.  Townsend 
and  Jules  Goodman,  &c. 

As  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  Gadshill  Edition. 

The  volumes  are  printed  from  type  especially  cast  for  the  edition, 
and  contain 

A  FRONTISPIECE  PRINTED  IN  COLOUR. 
The  First  Six  Volumes  are  : 

The  Pickwick  Papers 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Christmas  Books. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 


\ 


Now  Ready. 


December  15M. 


NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  CREAGH. 

SPARKS  FROM  CAMP  FIRES.    By  Captain 

J.  Ci(K,\(.n,  Author  of  "Armenians,  Koords,  and  Turks,"  "A  Scamper  to 
Schastopol  and  Jerusalem,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  [This  day. 

Captain  Creagh's  recollections  arc  likely  to  prove  of  great  interest  at  the  present 
moment.  I  lis  childhood  was  passed  in  Ireland,  and  he  lias  much  that  is  authentic 
to  tell  of  the  society  portrayed  in  Lever's  novels.  Thence  he  went  to  school  in 
England!  and  passed  in  due  course  into  Sandhurst.  His  account  of  the  condition! 
of  life  there,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Army  in  the  years  preceding  the  Crimean  War, 
ih  both  detailed  and  g  apbic.  He  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  mismanagement 
before  Sebantopol,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness,  and  the  later  chapters  of 
liis  book  deal  with  service  in  India  in  ihe  years  immediately  following  the  Mutiny. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED,  London. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS- Continued. 
Science  and  Philosophy. 
Ethical  Democracy :  Essays  in  Social  Dynamics  (Professor  D.  G. 
Ritchie,  G.  H.  Penis,  J.  R.  MacDonald,  &c).    Grant  Richards. 

6s. 

Heresies  (H.  Croft  Hiller,  Vol.  IIL).    Grant  Richards,  ioj-. 
Heredity  and  Huimn  Progress  (N.  Duncan  Mekim).    Putnams.  6s. 
Education  and    the   Philosophical   Ideal  (Horatio  W.  Dresser). 
Putnams.  $s. 

An  Introduction  to  Modern  Scientific  Chemistry  (Dr.  Lassar-Cohn). 
Grevel. 

The  Science  of  the  Emotions  (Bhagavan  Das).  London  and  Benares  : 
Theosophical  Publishing  Company.    35-.  6d.  net. 

Social  Justice  :  a  Critical  Essay  (Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby).  New 
York  :  The  Macinillan  Company.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Sermons,  Charges,  Fragments  and  Correspondence  (Joseph  Butler). 

Macmillan.    Js.  6d.  net.  • 
The  Analogy  of  Religion  Natural  and  Revealed  to  the  Constitution  and 

Course  of  Nature  (Joseph  Butler).    Macmillan.    js.  6d.  net. 
Holy  Matrimony  (The  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox-Little).    Longmans.  $s. 
Keep  to  the  Right :  a  Book  of  Outline  Addresses  to  Children  (Grace 

Winter).    S.S.U.    is.  6d. 
Truths,  New  and  Old  (Ven.  James  M.  Wilson).    Constable.  6s. 
Letters  of  Spiritual  Counsel  (Rev.  J.  P.  F.  Davidson).  Gardner, 

Darton.  6s. 

Travel. 

The  Cape  as  I  Found  it  (Beatrice  M.  Hicks).    Elliot  Stock.  51. 
Where  Black  Rules  White :    a  Journey  Across  and  About  Hayti 
(Hesketh  Prichard).    Constable.  12s. 

Verse. 

The  Troubadour  :   Selections  from  English  Verse  (Edited  by  Philip 

Gibbs).    Cassell.    is.  6d. 
Poems  (F.  Montagu  Lloyd).    Elliot  Stock. 

The  Prayer  of  St.  Scholastica  (Lady  Lindsay).  Kegan  Paul. 
t,s.  6d.  net. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Alfred,  and  Other  Poems  (E.  Marston  Rudland). 

Birmingham  :  Whitehead  and  Combridge.     Is.  net. 
Idyls  of  El  Dorado  (Charles  Keeler).    San  Francisco:  Robertson. 

9i.  25c 

Ghost  of  Rosalys  :  A  Play  (Charles  Leonard  Moore).  Philadelphia  : 
Printed  for  the  Author.  $1. 

Miscellaneous. 

Amusements  of  Old  London,  The  (William  B.  Boulton.    2  vols. ). 

Nimmo.    30J.  net. 
Athenian  Drama,  The  (Edited  by  George  C.  W.  Warr).    Vol.  I.  :— 

The  Oresteia  of  /Eschylus.    George  Allen.     Js.  6d.  net. 
Children's  Sayings  (Edited  by  Wm.  Canton).    Isbister.    2s.  6d. 
English  Woman's  Love  Letters,  An.    Murray.    5^.  net. 
Essayes  or  Counsels  Civill  and  Morall  of  Francis  Bacon,  The  (Edited 

by  Walter  Worra'l).    Dent.    Js.  6d.  net. 
Genealogist,  The  (New  Series.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Forsyth  Harwood. 

Vol.  XVI.).  Bell. 
Government  in  Switzerland  (John  Martin  Vincent).    New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Company.    5.?.  net. 
Handy  Man  Afloat  and  Ashore  (Rev.  G.  Goodenough).    Unwin.  6s. 
History,  The,  of  the  Valorous  and  Witty  Knight-Errant  Don  Quixote 

of  the  Mancha  [Miguel  de   Cervantes]  ("  Library  of  English 

Classics,"  3  vols.).    Macmillan.     10s.  6d.  net. 
Letters,  The,  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon,  about 

B.C.  2200  (L.  W.  King.    Vol.  III.).    Luzac.    i8j-.  net. 
Public  School  Speaker,  The  (F.  Warre  Cornish).    Murray.    Js.  6d. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1899-1900  (3  vols.).  Wyman. 

6d.,  is.  T,d.,  y.  6d. 
Story  of  My  Captivity,  The,  During  the  Transvaal  War,  1899- 1 900 

(Adrian  Hofmeyr).    Arnold.  6s. 
Study  of  English  Literature,  The  (Walter   Raleigh).      Glasgow : 

MacLehose, 

NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  art  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    .„       _      1    8    2  ~      1  10  4 

Half  Year  ...       ...      0141.-       ...      O  15  2 

Quarter  Year       ...      0    7    *    0    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
fort7ied  immediately. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad: — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Kivoli. 

,  Messrs.  Koyvcau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,,   I.e  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Le  Kioscpie  Dupcrron,  Houlevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Kiosipic  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  La/are. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  40  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

ISkki  in  YV.  H.  Kiihl,  Jiigcrstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

BUDA-PMTH   A.  Lnppcrt. 

ROMB  Messrs.  I.oeschcr  it  Co.,  Coiso  307. 

MADRID   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Pla/a  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Con  st  A  NT  IN  or  LK  Otto  Kcil,  457  Grande  Rue  dc  l'cra. 

IIoMllUKti  Schick's  Library. 

Caiho  The  Anglo  American  Bookselling  Depot. 

Nkw  YORK  The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). .  Messrs.  Dainrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yongc  Street. 

,,  „   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  3s  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ..  ..The  Montreal  News  Company,  ;S6  St.  James's  Street. 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45, 

SUNDAY  CONCERT   SOCIETY.     QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Robert  Newman's  Queen  s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN'S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHE  Y  A  LIER  RECITALS. 

MR.   ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 
MADAME   LILIAN   ELDEE,    MR.   A.    H.  WEST. 
Daily  at  3.    Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 
Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.,  at  Robert  Newman's  Box  Office. 

ST.   JAMES'S  HALL. 

MR.   DONALD    FRANCIS  TOYEY. 

THIRD    CHAMBER  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT  at  3. 
Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and 
WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's  Hall.  N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

HILDA  BERGERON  (of  Stockholm) 

WILL    GIVE    A   VOCAL  RECITAL 

On  MONDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT  at  3. 
Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's  Hall. 
 N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  is  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 
GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  OBIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

a.  I  nnnnUUP  's  Emitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
QflLUROUYNb  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
Alii  nnnnil     F  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
uHLuKUUYNC  °ften  fata'  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
mil  nDAnVUF  effectually  cuts   short  all    attacks  of 
uHLUKUUlNt  EP'lePsv>    Hysteria,   Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

flUI  nnnnVUE  is  the  only  Palliat've  >n  Neuralgia, 
l|M|_ I intllJ YnC.  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
viihviiuy  Meningitis,  &c. 

"  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne." — See 
Lancet,  1  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 
Caution.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
swom  to."— See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i|d.,  2s.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  us.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne"  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 

City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KIHCDOM. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.Q. 

The  Patients  (about  io.ooo  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevent*  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
MM,  67  f latum  Garden,  London. 


CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

u       -..IF-  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

Managers  .  ■(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

Pa    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
■  OC  \J.  SERVICES. 

Pa  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Pa    f\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.  OC  \Jm    TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C 

20/               CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  0/ 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  /n 

'O                       drawn  below  £100.  ° 

21  0/               DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  fy±  Qy 

2  /q          on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  fQ 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital         ••       ..       ..       ..  ^5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital    ••       ••       ••       ••       ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    £1, 200,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  bankine  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "Bookmen,  London."         Code:  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

SPORTING  MAGAZINE. 

A  complete  set  of  the  above,  from  1792  to  1870,  in  156  vols.,  handsomely 
bound,  containing  many  hundred  beautifully  engraved  plates.  A  large  selection 
of  Standard  and  Scarce  Secondhand  Books. 

LIBRARIES  Purchased  and  Valued. 

BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Threepence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  o 
nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return.— 
GILBERT  and  FIELD  (only  address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  265  High  Holborn,  London. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 

Publishers'  Remainders. — New  Books  at  Reduced  Prices.  Modern 

Books. — Containing  also  the  Best  Novels.  French  Literature. — A 
Popular  Selection. 

3d.  in  tire  Is.  DISCOUNT 

Allowed  on  nearly  all  Books  not  published  at  a  net  price.    Many  thousands  of 
Books  in  stock,  in  Calf  and  Morocco  bindings,  in  sets  and  in  single  volumes. 
Catalogues  post  free. 
 BICKERS  &   SON,   LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W.C. 

Autograph  Letters,  including  the  Collection  of 
G.   CAREW  REYNELL   ATTWOOD,  Esq. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  November  23,  and  Following  Day,  at  r  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  including 
Specimens  of  Washington,  Jefferson  Davis,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Paul  Jones,  William 
Penn,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Weber,  Strauss,  Beethoven,  Schiller,  Haydn, 
Thackeray,  Coleridge,  Cowper,  Gray,  Hogarth,  Flaxman,  Hume,  Pope,  Watt, 
Swift,  Jane  Austen,  Lamb,  Nelson,  Wellington,  Warren  Hastings,  Collingwood,  &c, 
comprising  the  Collection  of  G.  CAREW  REYNELL  ATTWOOD,  Esq.,  and  a 
Portion  of  the  Collection  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Sir  ISAAC  HEARD, 
Garter  King-at-Arms. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.   Catalogues  may  be  had. 
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FOR  THE  WINTER  EVENINGS. 


FOURTH  EDITION.    Price  is. ;  post  free,  is.  id. 

Anagrams. 

By  SOME  MINOR  POETS. 

"  Now  that  the  winter  is  upon  us,  when  amusement  must  be  found  around  the 
fireside,  the  person  who  can  suggest  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  game  is  always 
a  prime  favourite.  '  Some  Minor  Poets,'  who  have  produced  a  little  book  called 
'  Anagrams,'  should  earn  much  goodwill  during  the  coming  months." 

London  J.etttr,  November  24th,  1899. 


Price  is.  ;  post  free,  is.  id. 

More  Anagrams. 

By  SOME  MINOR  POETS. 

"  Puzzle-lovers  will  find  some  excellent  work  for  thtir  brains  in  this  admirable 
collection." — World. 

"The  ingenious  authors  of  'Anagrams'  and  'More  Anagrams'  have  already 
gained  a  good  deal  of  attention." — Morning  Host. 

"  Equally  well  suited  for  a  fireside  party,  a  sickroom,  or  a  solitary  journey." 

Public  Opinion. 

[SPECIMENS.] 

 are  so  high  that  Mrs.  Brown 

Goes  in  the  third  class  up  to  town  ; 

But  Brown,  who  always  the  worst 

Says  he  feels  in  a  first. 

ANSWERS:  Fares, fears,  safer. 

"  Say  '  Dad,'  say  '  Mam,'  "  the  parents  cry, 

And  baby's  all  guileless  try  ; 

But,  by  a  combining  both, 

 forth  a  very  naughty  oath. 

Answers  :  Lips,  slip,  lisp. 

 his  pride  the  Second  James 

Sets  forth  upon  the  Thames  : 

Like  his  Court  repair 

To  breathe  's  freer  air. 

Answers  :  Mastering,  streaming,  emigrants,  Si.  Germain. 


J-aIL  reyue 


London:    SPOTTISWOODE    &  CO., 
5  New  Street  Square,  E.G. 


THE  OLDEST  HORTICULTURAL  NEWSPAPER. 


Post 
Free. 


The  "TIMES"  of  HORTICULTURE. 

FOR  SIXTY  YEARS 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL. 

Its  contributors  comprise  the  most 

Experienced  British  Gardeners, 

and  many  of  the  most 

Eminent  Men  of  Science 

at  home  and  abroad. 


IT  HAS  AN   INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION  FOR  ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS. 


Specimen  Copy  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 
II.  G.  COVE,  41  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
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ET 


Revue   des  Revues. 

Un  Numcro  specimen  (Nottvcau  titre  cle  la  24  Numeros  par  an 

sun  demande.  KliVUE  DES   REVUES).      Richcmcnt  illustris. 

  Xlle  ANNEE.   

Pcu  dc  mots,  bcaucoup  d idfes.  Peu  de  mots,  bcaucoup  did£:s. 

Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  cle  24  fr.  a  l'etranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles,  20   marks  on  24  tires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'un  an  pour  LA 

REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  kichement  illustree. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "  LA  REVUE 
est  extrcmement  hien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes  "  (Francisque  Sarcey)  ;  "  rien  n'est  plus  utile  que  ce  resume 
de  l'esprit  humain  "  (E.  Zola);  "elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pie- 
ponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres "  (Les  Debats) ; 
"LA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  "  (Figaro)  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  U  1"  et  le  15  de  cbaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
infdits  signfo  par  let  plus  f/ rand  a  noms  franca  in  et  t'tram/ers. 

La  Revue  public  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
periodiques  du  monde  entler,  caricatures  politiques,  des  romans  et 
nouz'eltes,  dernieres  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  ornes  d'environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Les  Abonnes  recoivent  de  nombreuses  primes  de  valeur.  (Dcmandcr  nos  Pro- 
spectus.) 

On  s'abonne  sans  frais  dans  tons  les  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  et  de  l'etranger, 
chez  tous  les  principaux  librairesdu  monde  entier  et  dans  les  bureaux  de  La  Revue. 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L 'OPERA,  PARIS. 


Latest  News. 


Reliable  News. 


i6 


9J 


INTERESTED   IN  CHINA  OR  THE  TRANSVAAL 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

{The  Leading  Service  Journal.) 

Its  Articles  are  written  by  Service  Men. 
Published  every  SATURDAY.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W  C 


Official  News. 


Personal  News. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34   NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 
412  Brompton  Road,  S.W.J  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 
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THE  MARY  WAROELL  CONVALESCENT  HOME  FOR  SCARLET  FEVER, 

STANMORE. 

Established  1884  by  a  lady  working  amongst  the  London  poor. 


No  other  existing  Convalescent  Home  will  admit  persons  recovering  from  Scarlet  Fever  except  those  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals.  FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED  to  clear  the  Home  of 
debt,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  required  by  the  District  Council, 
^2,000  is  needed  immediately.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East;  or  to 
Miss  "Mary  Wardell,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  18S5. 


UNENDOWED. 


SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons — H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President -T HE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee- -THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 

ROYAL    FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  .£3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 

NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWEE  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500 — 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.    Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 

'"THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

X.  S.W.— Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J. P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ST.   MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDIFGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Depcndcjit  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions, 

AND 

NOW   IN   GREAT    NEED   OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  2S1  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  £22,000, 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income   rdinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 

Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary, 
at  the  Hospital. 

SEAMEN'S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

"DREADNOUGHT"  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 

Branch  Hospital:  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS,  E. 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries  :  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  Whole  Maritime  World. 
Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


NORTH     LONDON     HOSPITAL  FOR 
SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 
£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

WESTMINSTER   HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary, 
S.W. — Instituted  1719.    The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than    ..       ..       ..        ..       .  •        ..  £14,000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at   ..        ..  6,000 

Leaving  £8,000 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


LONDON    HOSPITAL,  E 

The  Committee  appeal  for  £40,ooo  a-year  from  voluntary  contributions. 


The  number  of  IN-PATIENTS  treated  in  1897  was  11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS       „  „  161,033 

Total  number   of  Patients  treated   at   the   Hospital— 172,179 


^TTILSriDS     ^K,E3     TJ^Q-ZEJIETTILiir  DEEDED. 

Thoroughly  Trained  Private  Nurses  to  be  had  immediately  on  application  to  the  Matron. 
Honble,  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  Chairman.  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House  Governor. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  CO.,  Ltd. 


WHERE  BLACK  RULES  WHITE.  A  Volume  of  Travel  in  the  Black  Republic  of  Hayti. 

By  HESKETH  Prichard.    Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  12s. 

LETTERS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN.    Edited  by  S.  T.  Irwin.    2  Vols.  12s.    Second  Edition. 
WAR  AND  POLICY.    By  Spenser  Wilkinson.  15s. 

"  It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  of  a  review  to  do  justice  to  the  brilliant  essays  dealing  with  our  policy  and  our  defences  by  land  and  sea 
contained  in  this  patriotic  book.    To  appreciate  the  close  reasoning  one  must  read  the  book  in  its  entirety." 

Mr.  E.  F.  Knight  in  the  Morning  Post. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  SUDAN.    By  H.  D.  Traill.  12s. 

"  Is  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  for  his  sake,  but  for  its  clear,  balanced  narrative  of  an  eventful  chapter 

of  history  in  which  all  Englishmen  must  take  pride." — Literature. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.  15s. 

"  Clearly  written,  not  too  long,  and  arranged  in  due  perspective,  the  story  has  all  the  stir  and  tension  of  romance." — Morning  Post. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.    By  Theodore  Roosevelt,    ios.  6d.  net. 

11  \ve  can  recommend  the  English  Cromwellian  to  read  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  himself,  for  he  will  find  some  vigorous  thoughts  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  he  will  also  find  the  book  illustrated  by  some  excellent  views  and  portraits|of  the  leaders  of  the  time." 

Frederic  Harrison  in  the  Speaker. 

TRUTHS  NEW  AND  OLD.    By  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wilson.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
THE  MIND  OF  TENNYSON.    By  E.  Hershey  Sneath.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

"  Admirably  sums  up  for  us  Tennyson's  philosophic  ideas  and  the  creed  he  had  ultimately  arrived  at.  Since  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  com- 
prehensive survey  of  Tennyson,  nothing  so  excellent  has  been  written  on  the  poet's  ideas  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  is  himself  a  philosophic 

thinker  and  teacher." — Spectator. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.      By  Thomas  Davidson,  Author  of  "Aristotle  and  the 

Ancient  Educational  Ideals,"  "  Rousseau  and  Education  according  to  Nature,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 
"An  original  book,  bold  in  conception,  vast  in  design,  limited  only  in  size." — Literature. 

"A  thoroughly  able  and  scholarly  work  by  a  writer  of  the  first  rank  the  range  of  knowledge  and  thought  shown  in  his  work  is 

remarkable. " — British  Weekly. 


A  new  unabridged  edition  of  FARTHEST 
NORTH,  by  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN,  •will  be 
published  on  Monday,  November  19th,  in 

CONSTABLE'S  LIBRARY 

OF 

TRAVEL  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

With  irtany  Illustrations,  and  two  Maps.    Price  6s. 
OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  THIS  SERIES  ARE: 

THE   WATERLOO   CAMPAIGN,  1815.    By  Captain 

William  Siborne.    Fully  Illustrated,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  6s. 

AMONG    THE    HIMALAYAS.      By   Major    L.  A. 

WApOELL,  L.L.,  Author  of  "  The  Buddhism  of  Thibet."  With  over  100  Illus- 
trations.   Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ALPS  FROM  END  TO  END.    By  Sir  William 

Martin  Conway.  With  a  Supplementary  Chapter  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  I!. 
Coolidoe.    With  52  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  M'Cormick.  6s. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  YELLOW  ROBE.  Being 

Sketches  of  the  Domestic  and  Religious  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Siamese, 
liy  Ernest  Young.  Kully  Illustrated  by  K.  A.  NoRBURY,  R.C.A.,  and  from 
Photographs.  6s. 

RUPERT,  PRINCE  PALATINE.    By  Eva  Scott,  late 

Scholar  of  Somcrville  College,  Oxford.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  6s. 

THE    HOUSEHOLD    OF   THE   LAFAYETTES.  By 

UOITH  SlCHBIn    With  I'holoEravure  Frontispiece.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 


THE  PUPPET  SHOW. 

By  MARIAN  BOWER.  6s. 

"  Miaa  Marian  Bower  has  taken  half  a  dozen  characters  of  an  original  and  well- 
defined  type.    She  depicts  them  excellently  and  with  great  care.     The  result  is  a 

novel  of  very  strong  interest  and  much  good  work  The  book  is  full  of  excellent 

pieces  of  characterisation.  The  authoress  has  done  her  work  so  well  that  our  interesc 
is  absorbed  in  the  story  she  unfolds." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Thoroughly  sincere  in  tone  managed  with  a  good  deal  of  quiet  thought 

and  tenderness." — Atheiuvum. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  of 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS, 

By  E.  BERTHET,  is  now  ready.  6s. 

"PRIDE  OF  ENGLAND." 

By  MARCUS  REED.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JANICE  MEREDITH. 

By  TAUL  LEICESTER  FORD.  6s. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  QUONG  LUNG. 

By  C.  W.  DOYLE.    3s.  6d. 


2  WHITEHALL   GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 


REGUSTEBED   AS   A.  NEWSPAVEK. 

Printed  foi  the  Piopilclurs  by  Spot  i  i-.wonnr  K  Co.,  r,  New-street  Square,  ICC,  and  Published  by  I'  RKDBRICK  WlI.LIAM  WflTi  nt  the  Office,  39  |QUthMtfW 
Strand,  in  the  finish  ol  bt.  Piiul,  Covcnl  Oardtn,  in  the  JJounty  of  London.— Saturday,  17  Nvvcmrtr,  1900. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  LIST. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH 
THOUSAND. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  By 

Marie  Corelli.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  '  The  Master  Christian  ' 
is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is  one  likely  to  raise  un- 
comfortable questions  in  all  but  the  most  self-satisfied 
readers,  and  that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of 
the  Churches— the  decay  of  faith— in  a  manner  which 

shows  the  inevitable  disaster  heaping  up  The  good 

Cardinal  Bonpre  is  a  beautiful  figure,  fit  to  stand  beside 

the  good  Bishop  in  '  Les  Miserables.'  The  chapter 

in  which  the  Cardinal  appears  with  Manuel  before  Leo 
XIII.  is  characterised  by  extraordinary  realism  and 

dramatic  intensity  It  is  a  book  with  a  serious 

purpose  expressed  with  absolute  unconventionality  and 

passion  And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth 

reading." — Examiner, 

"ANTHONY  HOPE'S  BEST." 

QUISANTE.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  {Second  Edition, 

"  A  story  fuller  of  genuine  human  interest  and  acute 
study  of  human  nature  than  anything  we  have  had 

from  Mr.  Hope  The  book  abounds  in  clever  talk 

and  smart  epigram." — Athenaum. 

"  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  literary  quality, 
and  an  impress  of  power  and  mastery  on  every  page." 

Daily  Chronicle. 
"  A  study  worthy  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
living  novelists."— Daily  News. 

"A  fine  theme  an  absorbing  story." 

Morning  Leader. 
"  The  story  cannot  fail  to  hold  the  reader's  atten-, 
tion."— Times.  / 

"A  MASTER  HAND." 

SONS  OF  THE   MORNING.  By 

Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of  "  The  Children  of 
the  Mist."   Crown  8vo.  6s.       [Second  Edition. 
"  A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination." 

Morning  Post. 
"  Mr.  Phillpotts' s  rustics  are  gloriously  funny." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  The  issues  of  life  are  explored  by  a  master-hand." 

Daily  Telegraph. 
"  Full  of  charm." — Manchester  Guardian. 
"  A  vivid  style  and  a  powerful  grasp." — Athenwum. 
H  Inimitable  humour." — Daily  Graphic. 
"  A  full-blooded  story." — Academy. 
u  The  rustics  are  delicious." — St.  James  s  Gazette. 
"  Rich  in  native  humour." — Westminster  Gazette. 
"  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  a  strenuous  and  serious  novelist." 

Spectator. 

"ALONGSIDE  THE  IMMORTAL  PICKWICK.'  ' 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  By  W.  W. 

Jacobs,  Author  of  "  Many  Cargoes."  Illustrated/ 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

u  Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all  who 
have  not  lost  their  appetite  for  wholesome  laughter." 

Spectator. 

"Full  of  the  most  amusing  situations  and  witty 
dialogue." — Scotsman. 

"A  laughter-compelling  book.  The  characters  are 
all  human." — Glasgtrw  Evening  News. 

"  A  really  funny  book." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  The  best  humorous  book  published  for  many  a 
day."— Black  and  White. 

"  A  STRONG  AND  LIVING  PICTURE." 

CUNNING  MURRELL.  By  Arthur 

Morrison,  Author  of  "  A  Child  of  the  Jago,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"The  plot  hangs  admirably.    The  dialogue  is  per- 
fect."— Daily  Mail. 
"  Idyllic."— Outlook. 

"  A  close  and  sympathetic  study." — Alhenaiim. 

"Well     out  of   the  beaten  track  of  unusual 

nterest. " — Scotsman. 
"  A  sheer  success  of  literary  an."— Morning  Post. 

"Admirable  Delightful    humorous    relief...  .  a 

mostartistic  and  satisfactory  achievement."— Spectator. 
Mr.  Morrison  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated.' 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Lives  in  the  memory."— Saturday  Review. 

"A  STRING  OF  PEARLS." 

THE  SOFT  SIDE.  By  Henry  James, 

Author  of  "  What  Maisie  Knew."    Crown  3vo.  6s. 

[Second  Edition  in  tlte  Press. 
"  Of  amazing  workmanship."— Daily  News. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  resist  its  fascination." 

Saturday  Review. 
The  charm  of  the  indefinable  wholly  inimit- 
able."— Outlook. 

"  Exquisite  precision." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  amazing  cleverness  marks  the  great  worker." 

Speaker. 

"  A  dexterity  of  workmanship  quite  admirable." 

Morning  Leader. 
"  The  workmanship  is  simply  wonderful.     There  U 
amusement,  delight,  surprise,  and  admiration." 

Illustrated  London  News. 
"  Will  make  new  converts.  "—Literature. 


"AROUSES  ENTHUSIASM." 

THE  GATELESS   BARRIER.  By 

Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  11  The  Wages  of  Sin." 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Third  Edition. 

"  In  £  The  Gateless  Barrier 1  it  is  at  once  evident 
that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has  preserved  her  birthright 
of  originality,  the  artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above 
even  the  high  level  of  the  books  that  were  born 
before. " —  Westminster  Gazette. 

It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  with  a  fascination 
of  its  own." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Expresses  admirably  some  of  the  true  aspects  of 
the  supernatural  life." — Pilot. 

''The  workmanship  of  the  book  is  eminently  ad- 
mirable. The  book  is  written  with  distinction, 
reticence,  humour,  and  power."— Londoner. 

"FULL  OF  DRAMATIC  INCIDENT." 

THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE. 

/      By  Max  Pemberton.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Second  Edition. 
"  One  of  the  best  novels  the  author  has  written.  It 
places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  living  novelists." 

Daily  Express. 
"  Full  of  original  incident."  —  Scotsman. 
"A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensation  on 
every  page."— Daily  Mail. 

"VIVID  IMAGINATION." 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  By 

Robert  Hiciiens,  Author  of  "  Flames."  Crown 
y      8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  The  curious,  the  pathetic,  the  haunting,  the 
picturesque." — Outlook. 

"  Will  enormously  enhance  his  reputation.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  classic  we  have  seen  for  some 
time." — Star. 

"  Of  a  strange  haunting  quality." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Powerfully  written." — Morning  Leader. 

"  Highly  imaginative." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"THE  IMPRESS  OF  GENIUS." 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN.  War 

Stories.  By  Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  "  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Second  Edition  in  the  Press, 

'*  A  fascinating  volume."— Spectator, 

11  Wonderfully  clever." — Country  Life. 

"  A  brilliant  last  word." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Crane  seldom  did  better  work." — Daily  Mail. 

"  Something  of  the  truth  about  war." — Echo. 

"FULL  OF  PASSION  AND  ADVENTURE." 

WINEFRED.  By  S.  Baring-Gould, 

.  Author    of    "Mehalah."     Illustrated.  Crown 

8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  A  telling  picture  and  a  capital  story."  —  Times. 
"  Fine  realism." — Birmingham  Post. 
"  One   of  Mr.    Baring-Gould's   excellent  stories. 
Many  incidents  diversify  this  lively  book." 

A  thena'um. 

"Jane  Marley  is  one  of  those  strong  natures  which 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  loves  to  draw." — Globe. 
"  This  book  has  a  healthy,  breezy  quality." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

I  Full  of  unfailing  interest." — Scotsman. 

"A  FINE  ROMANCE." 

SERVANTS    OF    SIN.      By  J. 

Bloundelle-Burton,  Author  of  "The  Clash  of 

Arms."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Stirring  throughout." — Globe. 

"  Admirably  told  of  quite  exceptional  merit." 

Scotsman. 

"  A  fascinating  romance." — London  Argus. 
"STRENGTH  AND  ART." 

PATH  AND  GOAL.    By  Ada  Cam- 

bridge.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Admirably  told  with  a  fine  sympathy." — Scotsman. 
"  Fine  character-portraying." — St.  James's  Gazette. 
"  We  meet  with  real  human  beings." 

Literary  World. 

"CLEVER  AND  ENTERTAINING." 

THE   CONQUEST   OF  LONDON. 

By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  "  Lady  Baby." 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Bright  and  entertaining." — Spectator. 
"  Highly  entertaining  and  enjoyable." — Scotsman. 
"  Fortunate  is  the  reader  into  whose  hands  this  book 
falK."— Outlook. 

"  A  light-hearted  story." — Academy. 

"A  BRILLIANT  PIECE  OF  WORK." 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 

By  Richard  Marsh,  Author  of  "The  Beetle." 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

II  Very  clever  and  highly  entertaining." — Scotsman. 

ELMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET.    By  E.  H. 

Strain.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  FOREST  OFFICER.     By  Mrs. 

Penny.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  story  of  jungle  life  in  India.. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
MEMOIRS   OF   MY    LIFE  AND 

WRITINGS.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  ;  demy  8vo.  gilt 
top,  8s.  6d. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAY- 

YAM.  Translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
with  a  Commentary  by  H.  M.  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF   THE  BOER 

WAR.    By  F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford.   With  many  Illustrations, 
Plans,  and  Portraits.    Vol.  I.  15s. 
This  book  contains  the  narrative  of  the  war  from  its 
beginning  to  the  Relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  is  mag- 
nificently illustrated.    It  has  been  recognised  on  all 
hands  as  the  most  serious  and  reasoned  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  war,  and  will  remain  for  many 
years  the  standard  authority. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HYGIENE.  By 

W.  C.  C.  Pakes.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  15s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  By 

F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   PEOPLE  OF   CHINA.  By 

J.  W.  Robertson-Scott.  With  a  Map.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  A  vivid  impression  This  excellent,  brightly- 
written  epitome." — Daily  News. 

"  Excellently  well  done  Enthralling." 

Weekly  Dispatch. 

IN  THE  WEB  OF  A  WAR.  By 

H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby.  With  Plans  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MAFEKING.  By 

J.  Angus  Hamilton.    With  many  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"A  vivid  picture." — World. 
"  A  thrilling  story. "—Observer. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  MAFEKING.  By 

Filson  Young.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  very  remarkable  picture." — World. 
"  Those  who  like  happy  writing  should  get  this 
book." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Vivid." — Birmingham  Post. 

"  Has  the  courage  to  tell  the  whole  of  what  he  saw." 

Manc/iester  Guardian. 

WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES.  By 

Howard  C.  Hillegas.  With  24  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  A  most  interesting  book.  It  has  many  and  great 
merits." — Athena-um. 

"  Has  extreme  interest  and  scarcely  less  value." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Illustrations 

by  Beatrice  Alcock.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[  The  Rochester  Dickens. 

SUSSEX.    By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  8vo.  cloth,  3s.; 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  {The  Little  Guides. 

A   GUIDE   TO   ETERNITY.  By 

Cardinal  Bona.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxlord.  Pott  8vo. 
cloth,  2S.  ;  leather,  2S.  6d.  net. 

[The  Library  of  Devotion. 

THE  LITTLE  LIBRARY. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Fron- 
tispieces. Pott  8vo.  Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  2S.  6d.  net. 

THE     INFERNO     OF  DANTE. 

Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee. 

EOTHEN.     By  A.  W.  Kinglake. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED 

LORD  TENNYSON.  Edited  byJ.C.  Colliks, 
M.A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
FOR   GOOD  CHILDREN. 

GO  OP      BABIES.       By  Gelett 

Burgess.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Small 
4to.  6s. 

THE  LIVELY  CITY  OF  LIGG.  By 

Gelett  Burgess.  With  53  Illustrations,  8  of 
which  are  coloured.    Small  *to.  6s? 
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MCMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NEW  WORK. 

RULERS    OF  THE  SOUTH: 

Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Malta. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

Illustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  Henry 
Brokman.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  net.  [Ready  immediately. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  8vo.  10s.  net.    Illustrated  Edition,  extra  crown  8vo.  14s.  net. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
THOMAS    HENRY  HUXLEY. 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  nel. 


A  NEW  CARDENINC  BOOK  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  BOYLE. 

SYLYANA'S  LETTERS  TO 

AN   UNKNOWN  FRIEND. 

By  E.  V.  B. 

With  numerous  Full-page  and  o'.her  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE 

NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

October  1900. 

With  Biographical  Notices  of  its  Members.    Reprinted  from  the  Times.    i6mo.  is. 


THE    ROMANCE    OF  SPAIN. 

By  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

"A  work  brimful  of  the  charm  of  a  lovely  land  and  interesting  people." 

Manchester  Courier. 

ALONG    FRENCH  BYWAYS. 

By  CLIFTON  JOHNSON. 

With  48  Full-page  Illustrations  and  38  Vignettes  by  the  Author  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  net. 


NEW   VOLUMES    NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN'S  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  POLLARD. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VALOROUS  AND  WITTY 
KNIGHT-ERRANT   DON   QUIXOTE  OF   THE  MANCHA. 

Translated  by  THOMAS  SHELTON.    In  3  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 


NEW  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

Written  and  Pictured  by  MABEL  DEARMER. 

A  NOAH  S  ARK  GEOGRAPHY.   Globe  4to. 

picture  boards,  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  "  ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN." 

THE  APRIL  BABY'S  BOOK  OF  TUNES. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway.    Small  4to.  6s. 
By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

THE   HOUSE   THAT  GREW.    Illustrated  by 

Alice  B.  Woodward.   Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  S.  ROSAMOND  PRAEGER. 

THE    TALE    OF    THE    LITTLE  TWIN 

DRAGONS.    Oblong  410.    Picture  boards,  6s. 


NEW    EDITION    NOW  READY. 

OLD  NEW  ZEALAND.    A  Tale  of  the 

Good  Old  Times,  and  a  History  of  the  War  in  the  North  against  the  C  hief 
Hckc  in  the  year  1845.  Told  by  an  Old  I'akcha  Maori.  With*  1'icfucc  by 
the  late  Karl  of  PEMBROKB.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

SONGS  from  the  BOOK  of  JAFFIR. 

Adapted  from  the  Persian  Translation  of  JAMSIIID  of  YEZA,  the  Gucbr. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 


A  MOST  FASCINATING  BOOK  ON  THE  FAIR  SEX. 
WOMEN  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE.    By  De  Maulde 

La  Claviers,  ios.  6d.  —  "  Quite  the  most  interesting  book  of  the  moment."— 
Leeds  Mercury.  "Its  importance  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Not  only  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  life,  occupation,  aims,  and  character  of  woman,  but  also  a  fas- 
cinating portrait  of  the  '  eternal  feminine  '  written  with  an  extraordinary  sympathy." 
—Daily  Telegraph.  "  Its  lively  pages  teem  with  references  to  the  customs,  femi- 
nine ideals,  and  the  famous  women  of  that  time." — World.  "Its  fascination 
bafiles  analysis.  Many-sided  and  penetrative,  it  is  equally  notable  for  its  exquisite 
lightness  of  touch  and  brilliancy  of  execution." — St.  James's  Gazette.  "  Illustrated 
with  an  unceasing  flow  of  anecdote  and  citation,  never  more  apt  than  when  em- 
ployed to  characterise  that  remarkable  group  who  were  imbued  with  the  so-called 
idees  plaloniciennes.'     The  book  will  attract  a  wide  circle  of  readers." 

A  thenozum. 


AN  ABSORBING  COURT  BIOGRAPHY. 
AUGUSTA,  EMPRESS  OF  GERMANY.     By  Clara 

Tschudi.  7s.  6d.  '"The  record  of  a  sad  and  disappointed  life.  We  see  a 
cultured,  sensitive  Princess  thrown  among  uncongenial  surroundings,  where  she  is 
misunderstood  and  slighted  and  unloved,  her  husband  irrevocably  estranged  from 
her,  absorbed  in  his  passion  for  military  greatness,  and  dominated  by  his  masterful 
chancellor.  A  valuable  contribution  to  history." — Daily  Telegraph.  "Will  be 
read  with  great  interest.  The  references  to  the  present  Emperor  will  be  read  with 
much  interest." — Daily  News. 


THE  ANTARCTIC  :  ITS  GEOGRAPHY,  EXPLORA- 
TION, STRUCTURE,  CLIMATE,  FLORA,  AND  FAUNA.  By  Dr. 
Fricker.  With  large  Coloured  Map,  Plates,  and  Bibliography.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
"  Most  seasonable." — World.  "  A  good,  honest  piece  of  work." — Daily  Chronicle. 
"An  exhaustive  account." — Academy.  "A  fascinating  history." — St.  James's 
Gazette. 


FORT    ST.    GEORGE,    MADRAS.      By  Mrs.  Frank 

Penny.  With  Pen-and-ink  Sketches.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  "A  useful  and  readable 
book."—  Athenaum.  "  Cannot  fail  to  find  many  readers.  The  account  of  the  early 
days  of  the  East  India  Company  is  deeply  interesting." — Westminster  Re-new. 
"Traces  the  history  with  admirable  lucidity." — Spectator.  "Must  rank  as  the 
standard  book." — Madras  Mail. 


THIRD  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY:  Life,  Letters, 

and  u  Philosophical  Regimen."  Edited  by  Dr.  B.  Rand.  Portrait.  8vo.  15s. 
11  Prof.  Rand  has  rendered  English  literature  and  philosophy  a  signal  service.  He 
is  only  one  of  many  scholars  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  our  unpublished 
records  ;  but  none  of  their  discoveries  are  comparable  in  literary  value  to  these 
unpublished  letters  and  ethical  doctrines." — Daily  News.  "  Dr.  Rand  has  tapped 
a  spring  of  very  unusual  value.  The  volume  reveals  for  the  first  time  trie  Earl's 
direct  personal  relations  with  the  chief  military  and  Parliamentary  leaders,  such  as 
Marlborough,  Somers,  and  Godolphin." — Glasgow  Herald.  "  The  warm  thanks  of 
all  students  of  eighteenth-century  letters  are  due  to  Dr.  Rand.  The  letters  are 
documents  of  great  literary  and  historical  value.  Its  publication  is  a  welcome 
event." — Daily  Chronicle. 


A  FORGOTTEN   EMPIRE.     By   R.  Sewell,  Author  of 

"  The  Indian  Calendar,"  &c.  With  18  full-page  Illustrations  and  3  Coloured 
Maps.  Royal  8vo.  15s.  A  history  of  Vijayanagar,  based  on  valuable  and  inter- 
esting Portuguese  chronicles  of  the  sixteenth  century  lately  discovered.  Very  little 
has  hitherto  been  known  of  this  city  and  kingdom,  which  played  no  unimportant 
part  in  South-Indian  history. 


MADAGASCAR,  MAURITIUS,  AND  THE  OTHER 

EAST  AFRICAN  ISLANDS.  By  Professor  C.  Keller.  Translated  by 
H.  A.  Nesbitt,  M.A.  With  3  Coloured  Maps  and  64  Illustrations.  Large  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  [Next  week. 


GIRLS'  CHRISTIAN  NAMES :  their  History,  Mean- 
ing, and  Association.  By  Helena  Swan.  Small  8vo._  In  fancy  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
net.— It  is  hoped  that  this  charmingly  produced  book,  printed  throughout  in  red 
and  black,  and  tastefully  bound  in  decorated  linen  from  a  design  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney, 
will  become  one  of  the  most  popular  gift-books  of  the  season. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "EVIL  AND  EVOLUTION." 
COMMERCE   AND  CHRISTIANITY.     3«-    6d   net  — 

FIRST  REVIEW. — "  A  plea  for  the  direct  application  of  religious  principles 
to  commercial  affairs.    Well  written  and  evidently  sincere."— Literature. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  CIVILISATION  :  the  Principles 

of  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  Prosperity.  By  C.  B.  PHIPSON. 
8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

By  Col.  KENNY-HERBERT  ("  WVVERN  "). 

1.  PICNICS  AND  SUPPERS.  {Next  week. 

2.  VEGETABLES  AND  SIMPLE  DIET.  [Shortly. 


TWO  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  BY  WELL-KNOWN  NOVELISTS. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOD,  WITH  AND  WITH- 
OUT BETTY.  By  G.  CaROBLLA,  Author  of  "  A  King's  Daughter,"  "  For 
the  Life  of  Others,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Photographs  from  Life.  2s.  6d. — "  Simply 
ami  must  winningly  written,  and  deserves  a  wide  popularity.  The  illustrations  are 
good,  and  the  whole  volume  neatly  and  elegantly  gut  up." — Gltisgow  Herald. 

A  POOR  BUFFER.    By  Helen  Savilb,  Author  of  "  Love  the 

Player."  With  Illustrations  by  Nancy  Kuxton.  3s.  6d.— "  A  very  natural  and 
n  very  touching  narrative,  well  told  and  exceedingly  interesting."— Glasgow  timid. 
"  A  pretty  story  about  a  lovable  and  larky  little  Irish  girl." — Scotsman. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

READY  NEXT  WEEK.  \ 

THE  LIFE  OF  ABDUR  RAHMAN, 

AMIR  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

Edited  by  MIR  MUNSHI  SULTAN  MOHAMMAD  KHAN, 
Secretary  of  State  of  Afghanistan.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    2  vols. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  YVES  GUYOT. 

BOER  POLITICS:  an  Answer  to  some  Pro- 

Boer  Statements,  based  on  Facts  and  Documents.  By  Yves 
Guyot,  Editor  of  Le  Siicle,  Paris.  Large  crown  8vo.  papjr 
covers,  2S.  [Ready  next  week. 

A  HERO  OF  TIRAH. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL   JOHN  HAUGHTON, 

Commandant  of  the  36th  Sikhs.  A  Memoir.  By  Major  A.  C. 
Yate,  2nd  (Duke  of  Connaught's  Own)  Baluch  Battalion, 
F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "England  and  Russia  Face  to  Face  in 
Asia,"  &c.  With  Portraits  and  many  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  net.  [Published. 

A  NEW  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

A  SEA  KING'S   MIDSHIPMAN.    An  Episode 

in  the  Life  of  the  famous  Lord  Cochrane  (afterwards  Lord 
Dundonald).  By  A.  Lee  Knight.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Monro  S.  Orr.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Published. 


A  CENTURY  OF  OUR  SEA  STORY.  By 

Walter  Jeffery,  Author  of  "  The  King's  Yard,"  &c.  With  a 
Photogravure  frontispiece  of  Lord  Nelson.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Published. 

PARIS  OF  TO-DAY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PARIS.  By  Richard  Whiteing, 

Author  of  "No.  5  John  Street,"  &c,    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Ready  next  week. 

AN  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  LOVE  LETTERS.  Small 

crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  these  letters  should  be  anonymous,  but 
the  publisher,  without  holding  himself  in  any  way  responsible  for  their 
authorship,  confidently  hopes  that  their  special  characteristics  will  be 
considered  fully  to  justify  their  publication.  [Published. 

A   VIZIER'S   DAUGHTER.     A   Tale   of  the 

Hazara  War.  By  Lillias  Hamilton,  M.D.,  sometime  Medical 
Adviser  to  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  With  Illustra- 
tions. _   [Published. 

ON   THE  WING   OF   OCCASIONS.    Stories  of 

the  Secret  Service  in  America  during  the  War  of  1860-1.  By 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the  Author  of  "  Unclei Remus." 

[Ready  7iext  week. 

A  POPULAR  EDITION. 

HE   ORIGIN    OF    SPECIES,    by    Means  of 

Natural  Selection.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  a  (Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Large 
-crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Published. 


A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  HORTICULTURE.  An 

Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening.  With 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  By  F.  C.  Hayes,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Practical  Horticulture  in  Alexandria  College,  Dublin. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Published. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SPEAKER.  Compiled 

by  F.  Warre  Cornish,  M.A,  Vice- Provost  of  Eton  College. 
Large  8vo.  specially  strongly  bound,  7s.  6d. 

JOHN"  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MEDLEY. 

"The  South  African  Conspiracy."    By  F.   W.  Bell. 

London  :  Heinemann.    1900.  5.9. 
"  Origin  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War  Revealed."    By  C.  H. 

Thomas.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1900. 

3.?.  6d. 

"  South  African  Studies."    By  A.  P.  Hillier.    London  : 

Macmillan.     1900.  6s. 
"  The  Settlement  after  the  War  in  South  Africa."  By 

M.  J.  Farrelly.    London  :  Macmillan.     1900.  10s. 

net. 

"The  Renascence  of  South  Africa."  By  A.  R. 
Colquhoun.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
1 900.  5s. 

WE  should  hardly  exaggerate  if  we  said  that  during 
the  last  six  months  more  has  been  written  in 
England  about  the  South  African  Republic  than  in  the 
last  six  centuries  about  the  Roman  Empire.  Perhaps 
a  respite  might  come  were  it  not  for  the  daily  papers, 
which  one  can  hardly  open  without  discovering  abysses 
of  ignorance  and  misconception.     Therefore,  like  a 
degenerate   Curtius,  the  modern   "publicist"   (as  he 
loves  to  be  called)  hurls  into  the  gulf  a  ponderous 
volume.     Books   full   of  facts   appear   every  week, 
and  yet  we  still  find  correspondents  like  Mr.  Hales 
betraying  with  assurance  the  most  egregious  ignorance 
on  such  commonplaces  of  South  African  history  as  the 
position  of  Basutoland.    So  long  as  journalists  prattle, 
"  experts  "  will  continue  to  lecture.    We  should,  how- 
ever, hardly  describe  these  five  writers  as  alike  expert?. 
Mr.  Thomas,  a  Swiss  burgher  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  may  be  dismissed  at  cnce.     He  is  convinced 
that  England  has  been  'in  the  right,  but  we  should 
accept  his  conviction  with  more  gratitude  did  he  not 
blunder  hopelessly  as  to  facts,  dates  and  names,  and 
found  his  theories  upon  the  assurance  that  certain  un- 
named and  insignificant  persons  in  Holland  had  brought 
about  the  catastrophe  of  which  the    Boers  are  the 
innocent  victims.    The  theory  would  certainly  wound 
the  amour  propre  of  Mr.   Kruger.    Mr.  Bell's  book 
stands  upon  a  higher  level,  but  he  has  spoiled  it  by 
trying  to  prove  too  much.     We  all  know  that  a  dis- 
loyal agitation  has  for  years  been  worked  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  most  of  us  know  enough  to  be  convinced 
that  Mr.  Te  Water  and  Mr.  Sauer  are  not  proper 
persons  to  be  again  Ministers  of  the  Queen.    But  Mr. 
Bell,  carefully  collating  the  evidence  as  to  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Kruger  and  Reitz,  and  the  ideals  of  fanatic 
Dopper     Ministers,     endeavours    to    establish  the 
position  that   a   huge  organised   conspiracy  existed 
throughout    South     Africa.       His    facts    are  more 
valuable  than  his  inferences.    We  believe  the  truth  to 
be  that  many  Cape  Dutch  wished  success  to  the  Trans- 
vaal in  its  attempt  to  destroy  British  hegemony,  but 
were  by  no  means  anxious  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
territories  of  a  victorious  and  corrupt  Republic.  They 
may  have  looked  to  a  union,  years  hence,  in  which 
British  authority  should  be  reduced  to  a  shadow.  But 
our  record  is  not  so  good  in  South  Africa  that  we  can 
afford  to  class  such  men  with  the  rebels,  though  we 
understand  that  to  loyal  colonists  like  Mr.  Bell  their 
attitude  must  have  been  peculiarly  offensive.    His  book 
does  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  many  Dutchmen 
who  have  fought  on  our  side,  and  it  is  too  like  an 
unsuccessful  indictment  of  a  nation.    Writers  of  to-day 
attempt  cheerfully  the  task  which  Burke  pronounced 
impossible.    A  sounder  judgment  will   be   found  in 
Dr.  Hillier's  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  reprinted 
lectures  and  articles,  which  is  too  slight  to  call  for 
prolonged   criticism,    yet   too   well    informed   to  be 
neglected.    Dr.  Hillier,  as  readers  of  his  previous  book 
know,  was  connected  with  the  Reform  movement.  A 
Uitlander  with  a  very  different  record  is  Dr.  Farrelh 
an    Irish   barrister   who   was   for    some   time  1^ 
adviser  to  the  South  African   Republic,  but  is 
a   vociferous    Imperialist.     The    two  positioi 
not  incompatible,  and  many  loyal  subjects  of  tl 
accepted  posts  in  the  two  Republics  whic 
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made  untenable.    He  knows  Pretoria  from  within,  and 
seems  to  have  discussed  high  politics  with  almost  every 
man  of  note  in  South  Africa,  but  his  manner  is  too 
reminiscent  of  that  ascribed  to  Goethe   by  Matthew 
Arnold,  M  To  lay  his  finger  on  the  spot  and  say  '  Thou 
ailest  here  and  here.'  "    The  title  of  the  book  is  a  little 
misleading,  for  it  is  in  the  main  a  study,  full  and 
careful,  of  the  events  and  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
war,  and  the  author's  own  hasty  scheme  of  reconstruc- 
tion on  the  model  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  so  entire  an 
Idol  of  the  Cave,  which  the  men  of  the  Marketplace 
would  reject,  as   to  make  us  doubtful 'whether  Dr. 
Farrelly  could,  as  he  seems  to  suggest,  have  steered 
South  Africa  through  the  storm  had  he  been  given  the 
helm  six  years  ago.    As  a  record  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Transvaal,  the  book  will  have  a  permanent 
value.    We  are  more  doubtful  of  the  worth  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  book.    Most  men  would  be  content  with 
solving  the  problem  of  China  and  saying  the  last  word 
upon  the  advance  of  Russia  on  the  Hindu  Kush,  but 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  an  indefatigable  patriot,  can  find  time 
to  instruct  us  upon  South  Africa.    His  own  service  as 
Administrator  in  Mashonaland  must  have  shown  him 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  government  in  these  colonies, 
and  some  of  his  remarks  are  shrewd,  though  some  of 
his  facts  are  shaky.    In  fact  the  historical  summary  is 
the  weak  spot  in  the  book.    Mr.  Colquhoun  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  "the  works  of  Theal,  Noble, 
Lucas,  Gresswell,  and  Bryce,"  but  we  note  with  interest 
some  very  curious  coincidences  between  his  chapter  on 
the  recent  history  of  the  Transvaal  and  a  little  book 
called  "The  Transvaal  Boers"  by  "  Africanus,"  to 
which  he  does  not  allude.    There  are  nearly  six  pages 
of  these  coincidences,  from  which  we  select  a  few 
sentences. 


sums  on  armaments  and  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  officers,  were 
rapidly  carried  into  effect.  Re- 
actionary legislation  followed,  a 
stringent  pass  [sic]  law  and  an 
Aliens  Expulsion  Act  were  passed 
and  not  modified  until  representa- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  British 
Government.  The  right  of  free 
speech  was  curtailed,  and  an 
abortive  pass  law  was  set  afoot, 
which  would  have 
Uitlanders  to  carry  a 
badge." 


"  Renascence  of  South  Africa." 
Page  167. 
"  The  Boer  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  a  large  and  valuable  tract  of 
South  Africa  was  untenable  —  a 
handful  of  ill-educated  peasantry, 
pastoral  and  averse  to  contact 
with  the  outer  world,  suddenly 
feeling  the  shock  arising  from  the 
impact  of  an  intelligent,  enterpris- 
ing, and  aggressive  wedge  of 
Uitlanders.  When  the  Transvaal 
was  made  over  by  the  Convention 
of  1 88 1  that  country  was  sparsely 
populated,  and  the  small  number 
of  Dutch  farmers  then  in  the 
country  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  owners  of  the  soil,  for  in- 
stance as  the  Japanese  possess 
Japan  or  the  British  Britain." 


Ta^e  160. 
"In  1895,  under  the  terms  of 
a  new  convention,  the  administra- 
tion of  Swaziland  was  transferred 
to  the  Transvaal,  with  the  pro- 
vision, however,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  Re- 
public and  that  European 
residents  in  the  country  were  to 
have  full  burgher  rights.  Mono- 
polies were  forbidden,  the  Dutch 
and  English  languages  were  to 
be  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the 
duties  to  be  imposed  were  not  to 
Ik;  higher  than  those  imposed 
either  in  h;  Transvaal  or  by  the 
Customs  Union.  The  Uitlanders 
in  Swaziland  were  therefore  to  be 
in  a  better  position  than  those  of 
the  Transvaal." 


"  The  Transvaal  Boers." 
Page  147. 
"At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Boers  can- 
not justifiably  claim  a  monopoly 
in  the  possession  of  a  large  tract 
of  South  Africa,  and  that  they 
have  shown  themselves  unworthy 
possessors  of  a  political  supremacy. 
.  .  .  The  Transvaal  was  handed 
over  by  the  Convention  of  1881  to 
its  European  inhabitants,  and  was 
not  given  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Boers.  In  1881  it  was  very 
sparsely  populated,  and  the  hand- 
ful of  Dutch  farmers  who  had 
established  themselves  in  the 
country  only  forty  years  back 
should  not  be  considered  (as  they 
undoubtedly  are  by  their  sympa- 
thisers) to  be  owners  of  the  terri- 
tory in  the  sense  in  which  the 
French  nation  possesses  France  or 
the  Dutch  nation  possesses  Hol- 
land." 

Page  118. 
"  In  1895  a  new  convention 
came  into  force.  The  administra- 
tion of  Swaziland  was  transferred 
to  the  South  African  Republic, 
with  important  reservations.  It 
was  not  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  Republic,  but  European  resi- 
dents in  the  territory  were  to  have 
full  burgher  rights.  The  Dutch 
and  English  languages  were  to  be 
on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  ; 
there  were  to  be  no  monopolies  ; 
and  no  duties  were  to  be  imposed 
higher  than  the  maximum  tariff 
rates  imposed  either  by  the  South 
African  Republic  or  by  the 
Customs  Union.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Uitlanders  in  Swaziland 
are  in  a  far  better  position  than 
Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal 
proper." 


Page  165. 
"  The  general  altitude  of  the 
olonial   Office  seemed   to  give 
to  the  fears  for  their  in- 
dence  felt  by  the  Buers,  and 
ps  which  had  been  pro- 
thc   Raid,  namely, 
of  forts  round  Pre- 
<pcndilurc   of  large 


compelled 
distinctive 


spent  by  the  Transvaal  on  arma- 
ments which  could  only  be  cm- 
ployed  against  Uitlanders  or" 
British.  Reactionary  legislation 
followed  :  a  stringent  Pass  [sic] 
Law  and  an  Aliens'  Expulsion 
Act  (which  gave  the  Executive 
power  to  expel  any  innocent  alien 
at  their  pleasure)  were  added  to- 
the  statute  book,  and  only  modi- 
fied after  very  strong  representa- 
tions from  Downing  Street.  The 
right  of  free  speech  among 
Uitlanders  was  vigorously  re- 
pressed, and  an  attempt  was 
made,  in  the  abortive  1  Pass 
Law,'  to  compel  them  to  carry  a 
distinctive  badge." 

An  odd  fact  with  regard  to  this  third  passage  is  that 
the  statement  that  "  a  stringent  pass  law  .  .  .  was 
passed "  is  not  true.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  parallel 
sentence  in  "  The  Transvaal  Boers,"  "  Pass  Law  "  must 
be  a  misprint  for  "  Press  Law,"  and  on  looking  up  the 
matter  we  find  that  in  the  first  edition  of  that  book 
"  Press  Law  "  stood  in  this  place,  and  again  lower  down. 
Clearly  in  the  second  edition  the  printers  took  the  neces- 
sary correction  of  the  second  "  Press  Law  "  to  "  Pass 
Law "  to  apply  to  the  first  as  well.  But  how  does 
"  pass  law  "  come  into  Mr.  Colquhoun's  pages?  We 
would  not  make  too  much  of  coincidences.  South  Africa 
sometimes  seems  to  affect  writers'  moral  standard. 
Mr.  Basil  Worsfold  for  one  has  been  a  victim  of  the 
plagiarist.  But  we  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Colquhoun 
whether  it  was  really  worth  while  to  sketch  the 
history  of  the  Transvaal  if  he  could  not  summarise  it  in 
more  original  language,  or  avoid  falling  into  an  error 
(that  about  badges)  made  by  an  anonymous  predecessor  ? 


Page  139. 
"  Unhappily  the  attitude  of 
the  Colonial  Office  lent  a  certain 
plausibility  to  the  Boers'  pro- 
fessed fears  for  their  independence. 
Johannesburg  was  therefore  sur- 
rciunded  with  a  girdle  of  forts, 
after  the  Uitlanders  had  been  dis- 
armed, and  enormous  sums  were 


A  NEW  BIOGRAPHY  OF  CHOPIN. 

"  Chopin  :  the  Man  and  his  Music."  By  James  Huneker. 
New  York  :  Scribner's.  1900. 

MUSICAL   biography  has   been  sadly  neglected. 
There  have  been  several  great  musicians  ;  and 
many  musicians  only  a  little  less  than  great ;  most  of 
them  have  been  men  of  interesting  character,  most 
of  them  have  lived  their  lives  on  lines  clean  away  from 
the  commonplace  ;  all  of  them  have  affected  their  own 
or  subsequent  times  strongly  ;  not  one  has  gone  un- 
influenced by  the  time  in  which  he  dwelt.    Whether  as 
personalities  or  as  factors  concerned  in  the  making  of 
history,  they  have  surely  been  worth  a  little  study — 
they,  their  relations  to  their  times,  and  the  relations  of 
their  times  to  them.    As  yet  very  little  has  been  done. 
There  are   the  "monumental"  works  of   Spitta  on 
Bach  and  Jahn  on  Mozart ;  there  are  Dr.  Chrysander's 
incomplete  Handel,  and  Nieck's  Chopin,  and  Finck's 
Wagner  ;  and,  besides  these,  there  is  scarce  anything 
but   a   host   of  unsatisfactory  sketches   that  reveal 
nothing,  determine  nothing.  Of  the  biographers  named 
Jahn   and  Spitta  alone  make  any  attempt  to  show 
what    influences,    outside    mere    musical,  technical 
influences,  played  upon  their  subjects  and  altered  their 
subjects'  destinies  and  achievements.    Still  less  has' 
been   attempted   in   the   way  of  showing   how  the 
composers  modified  the  course  of  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  other  arts  than 
the  art  of  music.    Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
case  of  Wagner.     No  one,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
essayed  to  show  why,  down  to  his  last  work,  "  Parsifal," 
his  music  contained  so  much  of  Weber.    He  certainly 
thought  far  more  highly  of  Beethoven  :  he  studied  him 
with  greater  care  and  wrote  of  him  with  greater  fulness 
and  enthusiasm.    It  was  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony, 
not  Weber's  "  Freischi'itz,"  that  he  gave  at  Bayreuth. 
Yet'  for    one   trace    of    Beethoven    in    his  music, 
for  one  phrase  "  lifted "  from  Beethoven  or  shaped 
by  the   Beethoven   spirit,  there  are  dozens  directly 
reminiscent  of  Weber.     The  fact  is  not  accounted 
for  by  a  glib  tale  of  Wagner's  childish  admiration 
for  Weber.     Indeed,  if  these   stories  of  the  youth 
of  great  men  can  be   believed  at  all,  it   was  not 
the  hearing  of  a  Weber  opera  which  first  prompted 
him   to  essay   composition,  but   a   representation  of 
Goethe's  "  Egmont"  with  Beethoven's  music.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  a  biographer  will  take  the  trouble  to 
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demonstrate  that  Wagner,  the  biggest  product  of  the 
big  Romantic  movement,  was  bound  to  begin  with, 
and  through  life  largely  to  adhere  to,  the  Weber  idiom. 
His  inspiration  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  derived 
from  Weber  :  it  came  to  him  through  literary  channels. 
But  Weber  was  the  only  musician  who  "had  been 
there  "  before  him  ;  Weber  represented  in  music  the 
forces  that  touched  Wagner  through  literature,  drama, 
even  politics,  and  perhaps  through  painting — not  that 
there  was  much  painting  in  Germany ;  and  when 
Wagner  wanted  to  utter  in  music  all  that  was  seething 
in  his  brain,  after  trying  to  express  himself  in  drama 
alone,  he  simply  obeyed  the  universal  law  of  art  and 
artists  in  appropriating  the  language  of  his  nearest — in 
this  case  his  only — predecessor.  Weber  alone  amongst 
the  musicians  was  an  out-and-out  German  romanticist ; 
an  out-and-out  romanticist  Wagner  began,  and  remained 
till  the  last  minute  of  his  life  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
more  than  strange,  it  would  have  been  wildly  incredible, 
had  he  not  at  once  made  Weber's  inventions  of 
melodic  outline  and  of  musical  colour  his  own  and  used 
them  all  his  days.  Beethoven  was  infinitely  deeper, 
broader,  grander,  than  Weber  ;  but  Wagner  had 
nothing  to  add  to  Beethoven's  "  message."  He  had  a 
very  great  deal  to  add  to  Weber's  message,  for  Weber 
died  leaving  most  of  the  suggestions  of  German  roman- 
ticism unexploited  in  music  ;  and  the  result  was  inevit- 
able. This  may  seem  rather  a  long  digression  ;  but  it 
is  a  concrete  illustration  of  our  point  with  regard  to 
musical  biography ;  and  we  will  continue  it  a  little 
further.  If  one  of  the  most  surprising  characteristics 
of  Wagner's  music  has  not  so  far  been  explained,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  influence  of  that  music 
upon  all  modern  artists — poets,  dramatists,  pain- 
ters, sculptors  —  has  never  been  adequately  dealt 
with.  Wagner  has  enormously  shaped  and  coloured 
all  our  present-day  thinking.  When  in  the  course 
of  time  it  becomes  easy  to  see  him  in  perspec- 
tive, will  his  biographers  note  the  fact?  According 
to  the  scientists'  laws  of  chance  they  will  not.  There  is 
not  in  existence  the  biography  of  any  musician  which 
does  not  end  with  his  death — as  if  the  work  of  every 
great  man  in  art  did  not  end,  but  always,  properly 
speaking,  begin,  with  his  death  !  We  feel  justified  in 
asserting  that  there  has  never  yet  been  written  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  life,  work  and  influence  of  a 
great  musician.  It  still  remains  (to  give  a  few  instances) 
to  be  shown  how  Purcell  exercised  a  fine  and  whole- 
some influence  on  Handel  ;  how  Handel's  influence 
killed  English  music  and  musicians  for  more  than  a 
century  ;  how  Bach,  misunderstood  and  misapplied  by 
Mendelssohn,  also  helped  to  choke  English  music.  A 
score  of  other  examples  might  be  given,  but  these  will 
serve.  We  are  not  without  hope.  Men  of  wide  culture 
are  now  beginning  to  write  about  music  ;  and  if  only, 
as  our  own  musical  critic  so  pathetically  has  said  not 
once  but  often,  yet  not  too  often,  musicians  would  read 
even  one  book,  something  might  yet  be  achieved. 

The  biography,  then,  of  a  great  musician  should  trace 
all  the  forces  proceeding  from  out  the  days  before  him, 
or  from  his  immediate  environment,  that  made  him 
precisely  what  he  became.  It  should  show  what  he 
himself  brought  fresh  into  the  world.  What  there  is 
wholly  and  solely  of  himself  in  his  music  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear.  No  one  could  reasonably  object  if  his 
character  were  illustrated  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
usual  anecdotage  and  gossip  ;  for,  after  all,  to  know 
what  a  man  liked  for  breakfast  and  the  time  he  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  bed  may  help  us  to  understand  the  man's 
heart  and  mind  a  little  better.  The  book  should  con- 
clude with  a  study  of  the  influence  he  exercised  on  his 
contemporaries  and  successors.  If  this  be  our  ideal  of 
an  adequate  biography,  can  Mr.  James  Huneker's 
"Life  of  Chopin"  be  considered  adequate?  Taking 
into  account  its  length— 400  pages  of  only  moderate 
size— we  think  it  can.  It  is  certainly  the  most  read- 
able study  of  Chopin  yet  published.  Mr.  Huneker  has 
rare  qualifications  for  the  task  he  set  himself.  To  begin 
with  he  is  an  expert  and  enthusiastic  pianist  ;  and 
Chopin  is  of  course  above  all  the  pianist's  musician. 
He  has  temperament,  and  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
Slav  nature.  Knowing  the  Slav  nature  more  intimately 
than  most  men,  having  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
all  the  forms  in  which  it  has  expressed  itself  in  music, 


he  has  a  copious  flow  of  picturesque,  pointed  phrases 
to  reveal  in  language  all  the  things  he  has  perceived. 
Whether  Mr.  Huneker  would  succeed  as  well  with  a 
musician  who  owed  less  to  his  own  idiosyncrasies  and 
more  to  outside  influences — Handel,  for  example — we 
cannot  say.  He  has  certainly  done  excellently  with 
Chopin.  The  date  of  his  birth  settled,  and,  we  hope, 
the  question  dead  and  decently  buried  for  ever,  the 
early  years,  the  middle  years,  and  the  pathetic  last 
years  of  his  life  are  sketched  rapidly,  but  vividly, 
and  with  sufficient  accuracy.  "The  Man  "and  "The 
Poet  and  Psychologist  "  are  eloquently  discussed  ;  and 
after  that  comes  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
book  to  students,  a  part  which  at  the  same  time  will 
not  weary  non-technical  readers — the  music.  The 
music  of  Chopin,  much  as  it  is  played  by  young  ladies 
at  boarding-schools  and  by  pianists  who  make  the 
erotic  appeal  to  foolish  women,  is  hardly  at  all  under- 
stood. Its  greatest  features  are  overlooked  ;  the  new 
things  that  Chopin  brought  into  music  are  disregarded  ; 
and  its  weak  sides  are  alone  glorified  and  exploited. 
It  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for  that  many  of  the 
nocturnes  are  extremely  difficult  to  play,  else  we  should 
be  plagued  with  them  all,  even  as  we  were  plagued  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Mendelssohn  "went  out," 
by  the  Songs  without  Words.  Chopin  wrote  a  great 
deal  of  feeble,  anaemic,  erotic,  unhealthy  music,  it  is 
true  ;  but  he  wrote  also  a  lot  of  magnificent,  virile, 
freshly  invented  stuff  ;  and  it  was  high  time  that  that  was 
also  studied  and  taken  into  account.  Mr.  Huneker 
dismisses  quickly  enough  the  music  that  is  so  popular 
because  it  is  easy  to  play  and  its  emotions  so  easy  to 
understand  ;  and  he  spreads  himself  upon  the  things  of 
genuine  importance.  We  have  not  space  to  follow 
him  through  his  luxurious  jungle  of  interpretations, 
explanations  and  suggestions  ;  but  we  cordially  invite 
our  readers,  especially  our  piano-playing  readers,  to 
do  so. 


THE   ABODE   OF  SNOW 

"In  the  Ice  World  of  Himalaya."  By  Fanny  Bullock 
Workman  and  William  Hunter  Workman. 
London  :  Unwin.    1900.  16s. 

"X /]"  R.  and  Mrs.  Workman  have  had  a  number  of 
1V1  exceptional  experiences  in  the  highlands  of 
Kashmir  ;  conquering-  and  naming,  somewhat  in- 
felicitously,  several  virgin  peaks  ;  undergoing  cheerfully 
all  manner  of  hardships  ;  and  overcoming  obstacles 
with  admirable  pluck.  The  lady  in  particular  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  courageous  endurance,  which 
alone  enabled  her  to  place  to  her  credit  "  three 
successive  world  mountaineering  records  "  of  her  sex, 
viz.  18,600,  19,450  and  21,000  feet.  As  a  recital  of 
adventure,  therefore,  as  also  on  account  of  the 
graphic  descriptions  of  untrodden  paths  and  the  illus- 
trations which  accompany  them,  this  volume  is  sure 
to  be  popular.  A  somewhat  lighter  touch  would  have 
made  it  very  popular  indeed.  "  I  am  not  a  light 
weight  and  am  a  slow  climber,"  says  Mrs.  Workman  ; 
"  so  long  as  my  movements  are  slow  and  measured," 
her  husband  informs  us,  "  I  do  not  lose  breath  and 
manage  to  get  along  comfortably."  No  doubt  the 
characteristic  qualities  thus  indicated  served  to  ensure 
many  of  the  writers'  triumphs,  but  they  will  tax  the 
patience  of  some  readers.  So  too  will  the  reticence 
and  the  garrulity,  v/hich  often  appear  inopportunely. 
For  instance,  they  witnessed  a  miracle  play  at  the 
Buddhist  monastery  of  Himis,  and  we  should  have 
welcomed  a  minute  description,  but  they  content 
themselves  with  informing  us  that  "  some  of  the 
interesting  and  fantastic  ceremonies  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chjrch.  ' 
On  the  other  hand,  page  after  page  in  almost  every 
chapter  is  devoted  to  tedious  lamentations  over  the 
shortcomings  of  the  coolies  they  employed,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  any  blame 
attached  to  themselves  for  these  shortcomings.  But 
the  observant  reader  will  find  an  explanation  in  the 
alternate  weakness  and  undue  strictness  of  the  leaders. 
At  one  dangerous  passage  we  find  Mr.  Workman 
pelting  his  servants  with  stones  to  urge  them  on  ;  at 
other  times  he  submits  helplessly  to  the  most  pre- 
posterous demands  and  exactions  :  the  coolies,  we  are 
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informed  with  sweet  simplicity,  "  acted  throughout  as 
if  they  were  on  a  junketing  excursion."  "What  a 
contrast,"  it  is  ingenuously  exclaimed,  "  did  the 
conduct  of  these  well-clothed,  full-fed  coolies  in  1898 
offer  to  that  of  those,  who,  in  1S48,  half-naked  followed 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  over  snow  and  ice  in  his  venturesome 
explorations  !  Why  the  difference  ?  "  Yet  the  answer 
is  a  very  simple  one  :  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  knew  how  to 
manage  his  servants,  Mr.  Workman  did  not.  He 
could  not  even  speak  Hindustani.  And  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  unreasonable  in  his  conception  of  the 
duty  of  a  political  officer,  who  in  India  has  something 
else  to  do  besides  playing  taskmaster  to  a  globe- 
trotter's domestics. 

The  wit  and  style  of  the  writers  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  ponderous.  "Our  pedal  extremities  did  not 
suffer  from  dryness  "  is  their  method  of  conveying  the 
fact  that  their  feet  got  wet.  The  loss  of  the  lady's 
topi  is  related  at  prodigious  length  and  the  topee 
itself  is  mentioned  as  "  the  visiting-card  the  wind  forced 
her  to  leave  in  a  deep  crevasse  on  Koser  Gunge." 
They  were  troubled  with  flies,  whose  "well-meant 
attentions  met  with  rather  an  inhuman  reception  and 
the  list  of  the  slain  was  large.  No  prisoners  were 
taken."  But  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole 
book  is  the  impertinent  glossary,  which  figures  at  the 
end.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remonstrate  with 
authors  who  persist  in  dragging  in  foreign  words 
where  English  ones  would  have  conveyed  the  same 
meaning.  But  we  have  never  yet  met  with  authors 
who,  not  content  with  the  commission  of  such  a 
solecism,  gravely  tabulate  in  a  glossary  the  words 
they  should  have  used.  This  is  sinning  with  widely 
open  eyes  indeed.  Thus  we  read  :  "  Shardu  is  a  not 
unhappy  dot  of  barbarian  civilisation  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  a  grand  entourage  of  bold  soaring  peaks."  We 
turn  to  the  glossary  and  find  "  En tourage,  setting." 
How  much  better  and  simpler  to  have  written  "  a  grand 
setting  "  in  the  first  instance.  This  glossary  is  indeed 
the  one  humourous  part  of  the  book,  not  hesitating  to 
inform  us  that  bazaar  means  market ;  euc/i,  to  you  ; 
Friede,  peace  :  Sonne,  sun  ;  and  shikari,  hunter.  Nor 
are  the  simple  words  always  correctly  rendered. 
Cirque  is  not  a  circle  and  goulasch  (which  should  be 
written  gulyas)  is  an  Hungarian,  not  an  Austrian  stew. 

Still  even  expert  mountaineers  will  find  something 
to  learn  from  this  book  ;  others  who  are  ambitious  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps  will  profit  as  well  from  their 
failures  as  from  their  successes  ;  and  the  desultory 
reader  will  derive  some  solid  instruction  from  a  nar- 
rative of  exploration  in  a  little-known,  nor  easily 
accessible  region. 


SIX  NOVELS. 

"The  Fourth  Generation."    By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.     1900.  65-. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  has  been  ill-advised  to  enter 
the  lists  with  Messrs.  Guy  Boothby,  Fergus  Hume, 
and  others  of  that  ilk  :  as  a  murder-mystery-maker 
he  is  quite  outclassed.  Not  only  would  the  climax 
be  apparent,  from  the  start,  to  the  merest  tiro  in 
sensational  fiction,  but  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
melodrama  is  so  badly  staged  that  the  gaping  flats  are 
always  in  evidence,  and  the  pleasures  of  conjecture  are 
never  stimulated.  One  is  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  has  improved  on 
its  methods  of  seventy  years  ago,  but  that  an  incrimina- 
tory letter  should  have  been  allowed  to  lie  unread  on 
the  drawing-room  table  for  seven  decades  is  a  severe 
strain  on  the  average  credulity.  Nor  can  one  honestly 
accept  the  recluse,  who  has  never  opened  his  lips  to  a 
fellow  creature  for  the  allotted  space  of  human  life,  as 
a  permissible  figure  outside  a  home  for  lunatics.  It 
would  be  idle  to  discuss  the  plot  in  a  serious  vein  :  as 
in  most  of  the  author's  works,  coincidence  plays  a 
predominant  part.  Of  course,  the  young  lady  in  the 
flat  adjacent  to  the  heir  of  this  eccentric  old  gentleman 
proves  to  be  the  only  surviving  descendant  of  the 
murdered  man,  and  this  marriage  not  only  exercises 
the  blood-curse,  but  unites  the  vast  fortune  which  has 
been  accumulated  during  the  protracted  stage  of 
imbecility.  One  seems  to  have  read  this  kind  of  thing 
Often  before  in  cheaper  kinds  of  literature.    The  pity  is 
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that  Sir  Walter  should  have  found  such  a  sorry  peg 
necessary  for  the  display  of  his  thesis,  for  it  is  one  of 
those  works  of  fiction  which  suffer  from  the  encum- 
brance of  a  purpose.  Briefly,  the  motive  is  the  illuminat- 
ing discovery  that  the  sufferings  of  the  children  on 
account  of  ancestral  sins,  even  unto  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, must  be  interpreted  not  as  vicarious  punishment 
but  as  the  consequence  of  the  past  misdeeds.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  such  an  interpretation  has  not 
been  arrived  at  by  most  thinking  people,  or  even 
whether  at  the  present  date  any  other  rational  con- 
struction can  be  placed  upon  the  divine  utterance. 
However,  the  idea  is  not  sufficiently  original  to  justify 
an  indifferent  novel.  Occasionally  the  pages  are 
enlightened  by  the  lighter  touches  which  serve  the 
author  as  comic  relief.  The  two  brothers— the 
unblushing  promoter  and  the  universal  provider  of 
after-dinner  speeches— are  both  happy  efforts,  although 
even  here  the  instance  of  a  man  attaining  a  high  level 
reputation,  who  has  never  had  a  client  or  an  office,  does 
not  ring  quite  true. 

"  The  Woman  of  Death."  By  Guy  Boothby.    London  : 

Pearson.    1900.  55-. 
"Long  Live  the  King."    By  Guy  Boothby.    London  : 

Ward,  Lock.    1900.  55-. 

Balzac,  reproached  with  puzzling  his  readers,  is  said 
to  have  made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
think  him  a  clever  man  if  they  could  not  understand 
him.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  two  novels  before  us 
that  no  one  will  attempt  to  understand  if  he  values 
his  time,  but  we  fear  that  fact  will  scarcely  add 
to  Mr.  Boothby's  reputation.  With  all  his  faults 
Mr.  Boothby  can  often  stimulate  the  appetite  for  ad- 
venture. In  "The  Worn  an  of  Death,"  however,  he 
contrives  to  be  absurd  in  his  effort  to  be  sensational  ; 
in  "  Long  Live  the  King"  he  is  simply  a  weariness. 
Essaying  the  romantic  vein  he  describes  two  lovers, 
and  we  read  that  "  they  sat  by  the  lily  pond  together." 
He  makes  no  effort  to  draw  a  complex  character  ;  a 
baffling  woman  to  him  is  one  "  who  has  an  indescribable 
something  about  her."  Here  is  an  example  of  his 
economy  in  phrase-making.  In  one  book  we  are  told 
that  "  far  away  the  sound  of  a  belated  cuckoo  could  be 
heard  wishing  the  world  a  monotonous  good-night;"  in 
the  other  that  "  a  belated  cuckoo  was  wishing  the 
world  good-night  in  the  far  distance."  In  "  The  Woman 
of  Death  "  the  author's  memory  is  defective  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  long  man  or  the  short  man  who  was 
killed  in  one  of  a  series  of  masked  duels;  hi  "Long 
Live  the  King  "  there  is  a  kindred  confusion  of  names. 
Will  Mr.  Boothby  never  try  to  treat  with  respect  those 
who  are  supposed  to  buy  up  his  books  "  like  hot 
cakes  "  ?  If  he  cannot  quote  correctly,  why  does  he 
quote  at  all?  He  refers  to  "the  old  Latin  proverb, 
Facile  decensus  averni  "and  to  "the  Lieder  ohne 
Wort."  He  is  no  happier  where  proper  names  are 
concerned.  For  example  he  writes  of  "  Maetterlink  " 
and  "  du  Chalet."  Even  accuracy  concerning  well- 
worn  terms  is  scorned,  as  in  "  Admiral  Crichton."  An 
hour's  railway  journey  might  be  relieved  of  some  at 
least  of  its  tedium  by  the  reading  of  "  The  Woman  of 
Death,"  for  this  book  makes  no  great  pretence  to  be 
what  it  is  not.  The  companion  volume  will  be  the 
despair  of  Mr.  Boothby's  most  fervent  admirers. 

"  Peccavi."     By  E.  W.   Hornung.     London:  Grant 
Richards.    1900.  6s. 

The  opening  pages  of  "Peccavi"  may  well  deter 
those  who  prefer  originals  to  adaptations,  for  the 
theme  of  Mr.  Hornung's  novel  appears  at  once  to  be 
that  handled  finally  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  the 
"  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  presented  again  to  a  forgetful  or 
illiterate  generation  in  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland." 
But  in  "  Peccavi  "  the  story  begins  with  the  exposure 
of  a  clergymen's  fault,  and  is  concerned  entirely  with 
his  expiation.  Mr.  Hornung  has  very  nearly  made  a 
success  of  an  essay  rarely  attempted,  a  monograph  in 
fiction,  for  nobody  except  his  hero  Robert  Carlton 
possesses  any  interest  for  reader  or  writer.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  inconceivable  that  the  strange  idealist  of  the 
book  could  have  fallen  into  a  vulgar  intrigue.  Such 
strange  lapses  may  happen  in  life,  but  the  art  that 
records   them   without    explanation  is  unconvincing. 
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The  atmosphere  of  dull  malignancy  that  enshrouds 
Carlton's  parish  is  unreal,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
sentimental  interest  at  the  end  of  the  book  merely 
breaks  its  continuity.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  this 
record  of  the  repentance  and  half-insane  atonement  of 
an  extraordinary  man  is  interesting  throughout,  and 
that  the  interest  is  sustained  by  no  stage-tricks. 

"The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack,  and  The  Case  of 
George  Dedlom"  By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
Unwin.  1900.  35-.  6d. 
No  less  incisive  and  original  than  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's 
previous  works,  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack" 
will  nevertheless  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  It  is  filled 
up  with  highly-coloured  details,  and  close  analysis,  of 
mental  and  physical  disease.  Moreover,  the  "  quack," 
par  excellence, — who  being,  as  he  knows  well,  on  his 
deathbed  and  having  no  reputation  to  leave  behind 
him  to  be  sullied,  wants  to  amuse  himself  during  his 
time  of  awaiting  death, — is  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  the 
moral  sense  :  right  and  wrong  have  no  meaning  for 
him,  and  his  life  has  been  spent  in  getting  money  out 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  never  by  fair,  but  always  by 
foul  means.  There  is  a  second  tale  in  this  volume, 
"The  Case  of  George  Dedlon,"  which  is  a  marvellously 
descriptive  narrative  of  an  American  soldier,  who, 
during  the  war  between  North  and  South,  lost  both 
arms  and  both  legs,  and  although  finally  nursed  and 
cared  for  most  kindly,  seems  to  himself  to  be  but  "a 
fraction  of  a  man,"  and  to  live  only  for  the  day  when 
he  shall  "rejoin  the  lost  members  of  his  corporeal 
family  in  another  and  a  happier  world  "  !  The  lucidity 
and  apparent  actuality  of  the  experiences  related  in 
this  volume  will  chiefly  attract  the  student  of  human 
nature. 

"The  Dissemblers."  By  Thomas  Cobb.  London: 
Lane.  1900.  6s. 
This  is  as  dainty  a  comedy  of  errors  as  has  appeared 
for  many  a  month.  The  plot  is  as  meagre  as  such  a 
web  of  trifles  should  be,  the  portraiture  is  delicate  and 
truthful,  and  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  deft  and  sprightly 
wit,  with  several  unimpeachably  skilful  situations.  Mr. 
Cobb's  light  handling  alike  of  the  blunders  of  the  weak 
and  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  strong  strikes  a  vein 
of  humour  which  should  please  theatre-goers  as  much 
as  novel-readers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Rectorial  Addresses  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  1859- 1899.''  Edited  with  an  introduction  by 
Archibald  Stodart- Walker.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1900.  js.  6d.  net. 
The  institution  or  office  of  Lord  Rector  is  perhaps  the  best- 
known  feature  of  Scottish  university  life  to  Englishmen.  That 
may  be  because  not  infrequently  distinguished  Englishmen 
have  been  chosen  by  the  students,  but  more  no  doubt  because 
the  rectorial  contests  have  some  importance  as  an  indication  of 
political  opinion  amongst  the  younger  generation,  who  in  a 
short  time  will  be  effective  political  voters  in  actual  politics. 
Prior  to  1883  the  elections  in  Edinburgh  were  generally  of 
Liberal  statesmen  :  since  then  as  the  editor  remarks  "  the  tide 
has  flowed  steadily  in  a  Conservative  direction."  But  party 
politics  disappears  with  the  election  and  one  great  charm  of 
the  rectorial  addresses  collected  in  this  volume,  comprising 
all  those  delivered  since  Mr.  Gladstone  was  elected  in  1859, 
is  that  they  exhibit  the  eminent  men  who  delivered  them, 
ranging  over  wider  intellectual  fields  than  those  in  which  they 
attained  their  special  distinction.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
display  of  their  literary  and  philosophical  and  general  culture, 
and  not  of  their  several  professional  aptitudes.  One  sees  at  a 
glance  that  each  speaker  has  been  stimulated  to  give  of  his 
best  thoughts  and  has  reckoned  the  occasion  of  sufficient 
importance  to  devote  to  it  his  whole  stock  of  mental  energy. 
The  addresses  are  not  of  topical  or  ephemeral  interest,  but  solid 
and  lasting  contributions  to  subjects  that  "abide  our  question- 
ings" through  the  ages;  and  their  collection  is  a  service 
rendered  to  high-class  literature.  We  share  the  regret  of  the 
editor  however  that  amongst  the  rectorial  addresses  there  is 
none  by  any  great  representative  of  literature,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Carlyles,  or  of  any  department  of  pure  scholarship, 
philosophy,  science,  or  art.  Politics,  as  we  have  said,  is 
responsible  for  this,  but  our  regret  is  tempered  by  the  considera- 
tion that  we  sec  in  the  addresses  the  effects  of  all  these  varieties 
of  culture  on  men,  of  whose  deeper  thought  we  should  know 
little  if  we  had  no  means  of  judging  them  but  by  their  exhibi- 
tions of  party  gymnastics.  The  rectorial  addresses  in  the 
volume  are  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Carlyle,  Lord  Moncrieff, 


Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Rosebcry,  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh, 
Mr.  Goschen,  Lord  Robertson,  and  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
"The  Minor  Writings  of  Charles  Dickens."    The  Book-lover's 

Library.    By  Frederic  G.  Kitton.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

1900. 

With  this  volume  and  a  previous  one  on  "The  Novels  of 
Charles  Dickens"  published  in  1897  "the  bibliographical 
history  of  the  various  writings  of  the  novelist,  dating  from  the 
time  when  his  first  printed  paper  appeared  in  the  '  Monthly 
Magazine'  December  1833  "  until  June  1870  is  completed.  In 
this  book  Mr.  Kitton  gives  the  history  of  all  Dickens'  produc- 
tions other  than  the  novels  ;  their  date  of  publication  ;  the 
periodicals  in  which  they  appeared  ;  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  them  and  in  which  they  were  written  ;  the  public 
interest  they  excited,  and  the  biographical  details  which  explain 
and  illustrate  them.  In  this  latter  respect  indeed  if  it  is  not  a 
biography  it  is  atleast  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  a  biography. 
Though  Dickens'  novels  are  so  well  known  many  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  find  what  a  mass  of  other  work  was  produced  by  his 
prolific  pen.  The  "  Sketches  by  Boz  "  and  the  Christmas  books  are 
indeed  as  popular  as  the  novels  ;  but  much  of  the  other  writings  is 
now  almost  unknown.  Mr.  Kitton  supplies  a  complete  guide  to  it 
under  the  heads  of  "Articles  and  Short  Stories  in  English  and 
American  Journals,"  "  Independent  Publications  with  which 
Dickens  was  associated  as  Editor  or  Contributor,"  and  "  Plays." 
Dickens  as  playwright  is  less  known  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  his  literary  activity,  and  Mr.  Kitton  gives  an  account  of 
his  independent  work  and  of  his  collaboration  with  his  disciple 
Wilkie  Collins.  It  is  worth  mention  that  in  "The  Village 
Coquettes"  Dickens  and  Hullah  wrote  a  "comic  opera"  which 
in  its  original  title  of  "The  Gondolier"  came  near  forestalling 
that  of  the  later  well-known  Savoy  opera.  Very  interesting,  too, 
tomany  will  be  the  pages  relating  the  story  of  the  concealed 
authorship  of  the  "  Legends  and  Lyrics  "  and  the  surprising 
disclosure  to  Dickens  as  editor  of  "  Household  Words  "  that 
his  unknown  contributor  "  Mary  Berwick  "  was  Adelaide  Anne 
Procter.  A  very  amusing  portion  of  the  book  tells  of  the 
plagiarisations  of  [Dickens  and  the  unauthorised  continuations 
of  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood." 

"Augusta,  Empress  of  Germany."  By  Clara  Tschudi.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Norwegian  by  E.  M.  Cope.  London  : 
Swan  Sonnenschein.  js.  6d. 
The  knowledge  of  most  English  readers  of  the  character  and 
life  of  the  Empress  Augusta,  the  mother  of  Frederick  III.  and 
mother-in-law  of  our  Princess  Royal,  is  confined  {to  that  one 
period  of  her  career  when  the  Emperor  William  I.  was  sending 
to  her  those  telegrams  from  the  stricken  fields  in  France  which 
announced  in  such  pathetic  and  subsequently  much-parodied 
phraseology  those  successive  victories,  that  had  for  one  result 
the  placing  on  her  head  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  German)7. 
Yet  there  is  much  in  it  that  was  extremely  curious  and  worth 
knowing  both  on  account  of  her  personal  character  and  the 
events  with  which  during  so  many  years  of  her  life  she  was 
associated.  As  a  study  in  the  domestic  life  of  a  queen  it  is 
especially  attractive  to  a  reader  who  loves  to  moralise  on 
the  misfortunes,  and  faults,  and  virtues,  of  human  nature, 
with  a  crown  and  throne  as  the  mise- en-scene.  There 
was  never  more  truth  in  the  saying  "  uneasy  lies  the 
head  that  wears  a  crown "  than  in  her  case.  A  woman 
of  proud  and  reserved  nature,  apparently  unsympathetic 
as  the  consequence  of  a  temperament  that  hid  her  better 
qualities  from  the  eyes  both  of  her  husband  and  her  subjects, 
she  endured  not  only  the  martyrdom  of  personal  affliction  for 
years,  but  the  martyrdom  of  her  affections.  Her  married  life 
was  spent  in  the  coldest  of  relationships,  hardly  that  of  friend- 
ship, with  her  husband,  and  their  marriage  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  the  uncongeniality  which  may  exist  in  marriages  that 
pass  with  the  world  as  conventionally  happy.  We  read  with 
pleasure  how  by  degrees  she  made  herself  better  understood, 
and  how  in  the  later  years  of  her  life  she  was  admired  and  loved 
for  her  great  abilities,  for  her  services  to  her  country,  and  for 
the  nobility  of  her  character.  All  this  with  the  historical  events 
skilfully  woven  into  the  personal  narrative  makes  a  biography 
of  a  quite  unusually  interesting  and  uncommon  type. 

Australasia  :  "  British  Empire  Series,"  IV.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul.  1900.  6s. 
As  with  the  previous  volumes  in  this  series,  the  chapters  are 
reprints  of  popular  lectures  by  well-known  authorities.  The 
book  as  a  whole  lacks  unity,  but  with  a  list  of  contributors  com- 
prising Sir  J.  A.  Cockburn,  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves,  Sir  William 
Rob  inson,  Mr.  Matthew  Macfie,  Mr.  James  Bonwick,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Dicken,  and  others,  it  cannot  fail  to  contain  much  valuable 
matter.  Sir  J.  A.  Cockburn  in  the  introduction  says  that 
Australia  presents  the  unique  spectacle  of  federation  resulting 
not  from  external  pressure  or  common  danger,  but  from  internal 
force  of  cohesion.  That  is  hardly  the  fact.  The  Australian 
federation  movement  began  as  the  result  of  the  scare  over  New 
Guinea  in  1883,  and  later  it  was  Sir  Bevan  Edwards'  report  on 
the  state  of  the  defences  of  Australia  which  moved  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  to  action.  Both  scares  died  down  without  federation 
being  accomplished,  but  the  movement  had  become  a  reality 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
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SOME  HARDY  ANNUALS. 
The  approach  of  the  Christmas  book  season  is  heralded  not 
only  by  the  shoals  of  books  published  for  boys  and  girls  but  by 
the  collection  in  volume  form  of  popular  magazines  which  come 
to  us  regularly  as  hardy  annuals.  The  "Century"  (London  : 
Macmillan.  ioj.  6d.)  and  "  St.  Nicholas  "  (Macmillan.  8s.  6d.) 
perhaps  cannot  quite  be  included  in  the  Christmas-book  cate- 
gory, inasmuch  as  these  volumes  are  half-yearly.  The  latest 
"Century"  collection  contains  much  that  is  above  the  average 
—including  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing's  "Parisian  Pastimes"  and 
half  Mr.  John  Morley's  "  Cromwell,"  both  admirably  illustrated. 
"  The  Leisure  Hour,"  "  The  Sunday  at  Home,"  "  The  Boy's 
Own  Annual  "  and  "  The  Girl's  Own  Annual "  come  to  us  from 
the  Religious  Tract  Society.  In  their  various  ways  they  are 
what  they  ever  have  been,  wholesome,  informative,  light,  inter- 
esting. In  the  matter  of  printing,  paper  and  general  get-up 
they  move  with  the  times  and  are  distinctly  better  than  they 
were  a  dozen  years  ago.  What  "  The  Sunday  at  Home  "  is  to 
"The  Leisure  Hour,"  "The  Sunday  Magazine"  seems  to 
be  to  "  Good  Words  "  (London  :  Isbister).  They  are  dis- 
tinct, yet  the  one  is  always  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  other.  As  "The  Sunday  at  Home"  is  more  pronounced 
on  the  religious  side  than  "  The  Leisure  Hour,"  so  is  "  The 
Sunday  Magazine  "  as  compared  with  "  Good  Words."  In  both 
"Good  Words"  and  "The  Leisure  Hour"  the  general  essays 
are  exceptionally  attractive  and  instructive.  The  "Girls'  Realm 
for  1900  "  (London  :  Bousfield)  contains  the  regulation  contri- 
butions by  such  writers  as  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Miss  L.  T. 
Meade,  John  Strange  Winter,  and  Miss  Everett  Green. 
"CasselPs  Saturday  Magazine"  is  an  illustrated  "Tit-Bits." 
"The  Quiver"  has  a  long  list  of  contributions  by  leading 
divines  of  various  denominations.  "Chums"  (London  :  Cassell) 
is  the  chief  rival  of  the  "Boy's  Own  Paper,"  but  is  unlike  the 
"  B.O.P."  except  in  vigour  and  healthiness  of  tone.  The 
,noie  of  "Young  England"  (Sunday  School  Union)  is  struck 
in  some  verse  by  Horace  G.  Groser  on  "The  English  Boy"  in 
which  he  asks  "  Do  you  count  it  a  little  thing  to  be  born  with 
an  English  name?"  The  opening  coloured  plate  is  excellent. 
It  shows  the  rally  of  the  21st  Lancers  by  Sergeant-Major 
Veysey  after  the  charge  at  Omdurman.  For  the  little  ones 
ihere  is  "  Sunday,  1901  "  (London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton). 


LITERARY  NOTES. 
The  "Life  of  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan,'  which 
Mr.  Murray  has  in  preparation,  is  edited  by  Mir  Munshi  Sultan 
Mohammad  Khan,  the  Afghan  Secretary  of  State.  It  will  be  in 
two  volumes,  and  contain,  besides  a  portrait  of  the  Afghan  ruler, 
a  number  of  maps  and  illustrations.  A  work  on  "  The  Painters 
of  Florence,"  by  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Ady),  which  is  also  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  Murray,  is  intended  especially  for  art  students 
and  travellers  in  Italy. 

From  Dr.  Fitchett's  ever-busy  pen  may  be  expected  imme- 
diately a  book  on  "Wellington's  Men."  Herein  the  point  of 
view  will  be  that  of  the  man  in  the  ranks.  The  author  has  con- 
sulted the  works  of  Rifleman  Harris,  Sergeant  Anton,  and  other 
writings  that  are  nowadays  somewhat  difficult  of  access  where 
the  everyday  reader  is  concerned.  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and 
'  Co.,  who  will  publish  Dr.  Fitchett's  new  book,  announce  for 
early  issue  "In  the  Ranks  of  the  C.I.V.,"  by  Mr.  Erskine 
Childers.  On  Tuesday  next  they  will  issue  an  abridgment  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  of  his  "  Life  of  William  Shakespeare."  This  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  is  a  concession  to  a  demand 
made  throughout  the  country  for  the  original  work  in  a  cheaper 
form,  Mr.  Downey,  who  announces  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  containing  the  earliest  text  of  each  parallel  with  the  text 
of  the  First  Folio,  is  also  to  publish  a  handsome  edition  of  Mr. 
Surtees'  famous  book,  "John  Jorrocks's  Jaunts  and  Jollities." 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  in  the  press  a  new  edition  of  Prof. 
Bury's  "  History  of  Greece."  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  "Helena 
Faucit "  (Lady  Martin),  which  Messrs.  Blackwood  have  almost 
ready,  will  contain  five  photogravure  plates. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  of 
Holland,  Messrs.  Jarrold  will  publish  a  third  and  revised 
edition  of  Mr.  Henry  Montague  Doughty's  "  Friesland  Meres 
and  Through  the  Netherlands  :  the  Voyage  of  a  Family  in  a 
Norfolk  Wherry."  The  illustrations  to  this  book,  which  con- 
tains much  curious  information  relative  to  the  old  world  towns 
of  our  Dutch  neighbours,  are  the  work  of  the  author's 
daughters. 

"  Canadian  Camp  Life,"  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Herring,  is  a 
record  of  personal  reminiscences  of  Vancouver.  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin  who  has  the  work  in  hand  will  issue  very  shortly 
"Sarah  I'.  G."  a  novel  by  Mrs.  H.  Sant  Lanyon  purporting  to 
embody  the  experiences  of  "  a  paying  guest."  The  same  pub- 
lisher has  nearly  ready  a  book  on  the  part  taken  by  the 
Canadian  (ontingent  in  South  Africa  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  written  by  Mr.  W.  Sanford  Evans.  A  new  edition  of  Mr. 
G.  Oliver  Pike's  "In  Birdland  with  Field  Glass  and  Camera,"  and 
"Naomi's  Exodus,"  a  story  of  Jewish  life  in  West  London  by 
Miss  Lily  1 1.  Montagu,  are  among  Mr.  Unwin's  forthcoming 
publicat  ons.  For  Messrs.  Longmans,  Mr.  John  Weathers  has 
{Continued  on  page  x.) 
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Spectator.—"  This  edition  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  ever  issued  from  the 

press. 

NOW  COMPLETED. 

THE  LARGER  TEMPLE  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  12  Vols. 

Edited  by  ISRAEL  GOLLANCZ.     With  numerous  Photogravure 
Frontispieces  in  Notes  and  Glossaries. 
Cloth,  square  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 
Standard,—"  It  seems  to  us  that  this  edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakespeare  goes 

very  far  towards  satisfying  all  reasonable  requirements." 

£be  flftctna:val  £owm  Scries, 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.    NEW  VOLUMES. 

FLORENCE. 

By  EDMUND    G.  GARDNER. 

With  Illustrations  by  Nelly  Erichsex,  and  a  Map.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator.— "  We  recall  few,  if  any,  works  of  a  similar  kind  which  contrive  to 
display  so  complete  a  picture  of  a  historic  city— its  history,  politics,  art,  literature, 
and  spiritual  life." 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By  W.  H.  HUTTON. 

Illustrated  by  Sydney  Coor-ER.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Wisfcom  56ooks. 

Printed  in  Red  and  Black,  square  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 
A  Limited  Edition  in  Vellum,  price  to  be  obtained  from  the  Booksellers. 
FIRST  VOLUMES. 


MEDITATIONS 

MARCUS 


AURELIUS. 


Translated  by  CASAUBON.    Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 

With  6  Photogravures  from  Sculptures  and  Bas-Relief. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS. 

Edited  by  WALTER  WORRALL. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Oliihant  Smeaton.     With  6  Photogravures  from 
Photographs  and  Drawings  by  J.  A.  Symington. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

RICHARD  WAGNER. 

By  HOUSTON   STEWART  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  Ainslie  Hight,  and  revised  by  the  Author, 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 
•w*  This  Edition  contains  all  the  Illustrations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Photo* 
gravures  and  Facsimiles  of  Music,  as  in  the  original  edition,  which  can  still  be 
obtained,  price  25s.  net. 

BEATRICE  D'ESTE,  Duchess  of  Milan,  1475-1497. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 
By  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady),  Author  of 
"  Madamo,"  "  Sacharissa,"  &c. 
Large  demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 
Literature. — "For  freshness  of  style  and  mastery  of  the  subject  this  book  de- 
serves to  be  compared  with  many  of  those  historical  sketches  which  have  adorned 
French  literature  in  this  country." 

REV.  R.  F.  HORTON'S   NEW   LIFE  OF 

TENNYSON. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HOLLY  TREE  &  THE  SEVEN  POOR 
TRAVELLERS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  CANTON'S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

TRUE  ANNALS  OF  FAIRYLAND. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  CANTON.    Pakt  the  First. 

THE  REIGN  OF  KING  HERLA. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Title-page  in  Colours,  and  about  150   Illustrations  by 
Chaki.es  Robinson.     Crown  Svo.  gill  edges,  4s.  6d.  net. 
Literature. — "  An  admirable  collection  of  fairy  stories        It  contains  the  irides- 
cent fairy  lights  of  the  rainbow,  but  they  illuminate  a  somewhat  more  substantial 
foundation  than  is  generally  found  in  this  class  of  book." 

The  ADVENTURES  of  ODYSSEUS. 

TOLD  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  V.  S.  Makvin,  R.  J.  G.  Mayor, end  F.  M. 
Stawui.i..    Willi  [Illustrations  aiul  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinsou. 

LULLABIES   AND    BABY  SONGS. 

A  I'osy  for  Mothrrs.    Compiled  by  A.  L.  J.  GossiiT.    With  35  Illustrations 
by  Kva  Rons.    Demy  Svo.  ,;s.  6d.  net. 
Literary  World.—  '  We  know  no  other  volume  that  encloses  so  many  bits  of  pure 
golden  song." 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  lie  sent  on  Application. 
;.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  20  and  30  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


ART  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P  R. A. 

By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG, 

Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland. 

With  70  Photogravures  and  6  lithographs  in  Colour.    An  Edition  limited  to  1,000 
Copies  for  Sale  in  Great  Britain.    Imperial  4to.  gilt  top,  £=,  5s.  net. 

[ATexi  iveek. 

Also  no  copies  with  Duplicate  Set  of  the  Photogravures  on  India  Paper  in 
Portfolio,  £v>  10s.  net,  all  sold. 
Sir  Walttr  Armstrong  has  produced  a  volume  in  which  Sir  Joshua's  life  is 
sketched  in  sufficient,  though  by  no  means  exhaustive  detail,  more  attention  being 
paid  to  the  characteristics  of  the  man  himself  than  to  the  more  cr  less  accidental 
events  in  which  he  was  concerned.  To  this  he  has  added  a  careful  estimate  of  his 
influence  both  on  the  English  school  and  on  modern  painting  in  general.  In  select- 
ing pictures  for  reproduction,  care  has  been  taken  to  choose  those  which  mo^t  fully 
illustrate  his  development,  and  to  prefer,  where  possible,  less  known  and  less  readily 
accessible  examples  to  those  in  public  galleries. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.— UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  ENGLISH 

ART.  With  62  Photogravures  and  10  Lithographs  m  Colour,  £5  5s.  net.  Only 
72  copies  of  this  magnificent  work;  remain. 

Dedicated  to  H.R.If.  Hu  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  J^r.^kstad.    With  an 
Introduction  by  Edmund   Gosse.     With  240  Wood  Engravings   by  Hans 
Tegner.    2  vols.  10s.  net  each  or  1  vol.  £1  net. 
Black  and  White. — "  This  beautiful  edition  has  an  especial  attraction  for  lovers 
of  art.    The  wonderful  drawings  have  been  rendered  with  such  exquisite  grace  and 
fidelity  that  the  eye  is  delighted  with  each  separate  page.    Not  a  single  block  in 
the  two  marvellous  volumes  can  be  found  fault  with.    The  pictures  are  pictures 
for  old  and  young,  quite  as  much  as  the  letterpress." 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE.    By  William  Nichol- 

sox.    A  Portfolio  of  Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours,  £2  2s.  net. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "Unquestionably  Mr.  Nicholson's  masterpiece.  A 
wonderful  series  of  drawings." 

POMPEI  :   the  City,  its  Life  and  Art.     An  Artistic 

Survey  of  Archaeological  Achievements.  By  Pierre  Gusman.  Translated  by 
Florence  Si.mmonds  and  M.  Jourdain.  With  an  Introduction  by  Max 
Collignon.  With  500  Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12  Coloured  Plates,  i  vol. 
36s.  net. 

The  Daily  Neivs. — "  This  volume  is  at  once  for  the  library  and  for  the  drawing- 
room,  for  the  antiquarian,  who  will  find  its  pages  full  of  research  and  information, 
and  for  the  less  serious  reader  who  may  have  memories  of  a  visit  to  Pompei." 

ROMAN  ART:  Some  of  its  Principles  and  their  Appli- 
cation to  Early  Christian  Painting.    By  Franz  Wickhoff.    Translated  and 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.JJ.    With  14  Plates  and  numerous  Text 
Illustrations,  1  vol.  £1  16s.  net. 
The  Academy. — 11  This  splendidly  illustrated  volume  has  a  critical  importance 
which  such  works  occasionally  lack.    Professor  Wickhoff  expounds  his  thesis  with  all 
the  strength  given  by  an  admirable  equipment,  both  in  archaeology  and  aesthetics." 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.    By  Henry  James. 

With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and  40  Illustrations  in  the 

text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell.    i  vol.  10s. 

net.    Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Paper,  with  Photogravures  on  India 

Paper  mounted  on  Japanese.    £2  net. 
The  Morning  Post. — "We  must  be  Philistines  indeed  if  we  do  not  find  many 
things  to  delight  us  in  these  daintily  penned  pages,  wherein  the  observation  of  a 
cultivated  eye  is  brought  to  bear  on  scenes  which  have  witnessed  as  much  history 
as  almost  any  regions  of  equal  extent.'' 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE.    By  Charles  Whibley. 

i  vol.  7s.  6d. 

The  Athen&um. — 11  Of  the  art  of  historical  portraiture  Mr.  Whibley  is  a  master. 
A  dozen  pages  and  his  personages  stand  in  their  habit  as  they  lived." 

TRAVEL. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE   EAST:  SIBERIA— 

CHINA — JAPAN.  From  the  French  of  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Translated 
by  Richard  Davev.    Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Henry  Norman,    i  vol.  6s. 
The  Scotsman. — "  Of  all  the  hosts  of  books  on  the  question  of  the  Far  East,  there 
is  none  that  will  better  repay  perusal  than  this.    It  is  accurate  and  up-to-date, 
compact,  lucid." 

THE  REAL  FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM    COTTON     OSWELL,    HUNTER  AND 

EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence  and 
Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto  unpublished. 
By  his  Son,  W.  Edward  Oswf.ll.  With  an  Introouction  by  Francis  Galton, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  In  2  vols,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  lllustra- 
tions,  Demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 
The  Daily  Chronicle.  —  "  To  no  one  is  the  title  of  '  Pioneer  of  Civilisation  1  more 

applicable  in  the  fullest  and  truest  sense  than  to  Oswell  His  friendship  wit  h 

Livingstone  was  deep  and  abiding,  and  the  numerous  letters  (now  published  for  the 
first  tune)  confer  an  added  value  upon  these  most  interesting  volumes," 

THROUGH  THE  FIRST   ANTARCTIC  NIGHT:  a 

Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1E98  9,  to  the  South  Pole.  By  Frederick 
A.  Cook,  Surgeon  and  Anthropologist  to  the  Expedition.  With  4  Coloured 
Plates  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings.     1  vol. 

ft  net.         „...,,  .  . 

The  Outlook. —  An  admirably  modest,  full,  and  interesting  account  of  an 
adventurous  voyage.  It  is  eminently  readable  from  cover  to  cover,  and  its  illus- 
trations enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  atmospheric  phenomena  in 
the  Antarctic  regions." 

MR.  PINERO'S  GREAT  PLAY. 

THE  GAY  LORD  QUEX.    By  Arthur  W.  Pinero. 

Cloth,  2s.  (A. ;  paper,  is.  6d.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Hand-made  Paper, 
with  new  Portrait  of  the  Author,  10s.  net. 

PHILOLOGY. 

SEMANTICS— THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEANING. 


the  French  of  M.  Brkai..  Translated  by  Mrs.  Henry  Cust. 
Introduction  by  Professor  J.  P.  Postoate.    i  vol.  7s.  6d.  net. 


From 

With  an 


MEW  NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 

Six  Shillings  each. 
MRS.  STEELS    NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 

The  Da'lv  Chronicle.—"  No  one,  not  even  the  Kipling  of  an  earlier  day,  quite 
does  for  India  what  Mrs.  Steel  does  ;  she  sees  Indian  life  steadily  and  sees  it  whole  ; 
with  a  vision  that  is  truthful,  sympathetic." 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

The  Pall  Mail  Gazette.— ■"  Mrs.  Steel's  latest  wonderful  romance  of  Indian  life. 
Her  stage  is  crowded  with  figures  and  colour,  yet  few  will  feel  the  least  bewilder- 
ment, so  firm  is  her  handling,  so  sharp  and  vivid  her  individualising.  She  has 
again  subtly  and  keenly  shown  us  how  unique  is  her  power  of  realising  the  troubled 
half-and-half  mind  that  is  the  key  to  the  Indian  problem." 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

The  Scotsman. — "  Full  of  movement  and  life.  The  general  effect  of  the  story, 
with  its  keen  analysis  of  human  character  and  motives,  ami  its  vividness,  is  very 
striking." 

MR.   ZANG  WILL'S    NEW  NOVEL. 


By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

The  Standard. — "  The  book  is  crammed  full  ol  striking  characterisation  and  of 
writing  that  carries  one  away  with  sheer  cleverness.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  written  a 
remarkable  book  that  will  greatly  enhance  his  reputation." 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

The  Spectator. — "  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  mordant  satire  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
impeachment  of  pseudo-Imperialism,  the  wit  and  brilliance  of  his  dialogue,  the 
vividness  of  his  portraiture,  or  the  eloquence  of  his  descriptive  passages." 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — lt  In  construction,  in  interplay  of  passion,  in  human 
interest  and  power,  it  is  a  fine  and  striking  work  of  art.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  story  is  touched  by  high  purpose  and  sincerity  ;  it  has  scenes  of  true  pathos 
and  passages  of  unaffected  humour." 


MR.  GILBERT    PARKER'S    NEW  BOOK. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

The  Times. — "  Not  even  in  '  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  '  does  Mr.  Parker  suggest 
such  an  impression  of  his  strength  as  in  this  story,  which  gives  ils  title  to  the  book. 
Strong,  and  yet  natural,  situations  follow  in  rapid  succession.  In  Madelinette  Mr. 
Parker  has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women." 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

Literature. — "The  short  story  is  very  seldom  wrought  to  perfection  in  England, 
but  Mr.  Parker  establishes  once  more  his  claim  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  writers 
who  make  it  a  thing  of  art.  These  stories  are  full  of  poetry,  pathos,  and  dramatic 
force." 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

The  World. — "  We  could  not  name  any  more  perfect  story  than  the  title  one." 


THE   FLAME    OF  LIFE. 

By  GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "A  work  of  genius,  unique,  astounding.  There  are 
passages  that  sweep  one  headlong,  and  the  whole  leaves  an  indelible  impression." 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS. 

By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD,  Author  of  "The  Enchanter." 

The  Daily  Telegraph.—"  Very  interesting,  very  delicate,  very  distinctive." 

THE   EAGLE'S  HEART. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

The  Atltenceum. — "  Mr.  Garland's  work  is  always  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  this 
story  is  full  of  his  characteristic  energy.  He  makes  one  share  with  delight  in  the 
irresistible  fascination  of  wild  life  in  the  Far  West." 

THE   IMAGE  BREAKERS. 

By  GERTRUDE  DIX. 

The  Daily  Mail.—  "  A  brave  book,  instinct  with  the  life  that  touches  us  at  every 
point,  wise  with  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  observation  and  experience." 

THIRTEEN  STORIES. 

By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

The  Outlook. — "  Some  readers  will  be  scandalised  and  some  delighted  by  their 
astounding  frankness  ;  but  all  who  prize  good  reading  must  own  themselves 
enchained." 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON. 
The  Scotsman. — "  A  clever  and  interesting  story,  written  with  a  healthy  purpos; 
and  in  a  happy  vein." 


Mr.  Heinemann's  Notes  on  Forthcoming  BooJcs  Post-free. 
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written  "  A  Practical  Guide  to  Garden  Plants."  The  last- 
named  book  deals  with  the  fruits  and  vegetables  most  suited  to 
open-air  cultivation  in  the  British  Islands  and  will  be  plentifully 
illustrated. 

In  "The  Problem  of  Asia,"  to  be  issued  to-day  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  pursues  his 
studies  of  international  relations  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
disturbances  in  the  Far  East. 

The  newly-discovered  letter  written  by  Charles  I.  on  the 
birth  of  his  "youngest  and  prettiest  daughter"  and  penned  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  at  Cropredy  Bridge  is  incorporated  in  the 
new  edition  of  Mrs.  Ady's  biography  of  Henrietta,  Duchess 
of  Orleans  which  Messrs.  Seeley  and  Co.  have  ready  for 
immediate  publication. 

Messrs.  Hachette  who  are  launching  a  notable  "  History  of 
France"  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Lavisse — a  work  to  be 
completed  in  eight  volumes — have  made  arrangements  for  a 
French  version  of  Lord  Rosebery's  "  Napoleon  :  the  Last 
Phase." 

"  A  Plain  Examination  of  Socialism  "  by  Dr.  Gustave 
Simonson,  the  American  economist,  is  to  be  added  to  Messrs. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.'s  Social  Science  series.  To  their 
"  Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series  Messrs.  Putnams  are  adding  a 
volume  entitled  "  Daniel  O'Connell  and  the  Revival  of  National 
Life  in  Ireland."  The  author  is  Robert  Dunlop,  M.A.  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock  is  about  to  publish  "  The  Cape  as  I  Found  It  "  a 
work  in  which  Miss  Beatrice  M.  Hicks  deals  with  family  life  in 
South  Africa. 

The  Clarendon  Press  have  in  preparation  a  facsimile  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiasticus,  or  rather  of  as  much  of  that  text 
as  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  other  depredators. 
For  the  Cambridge  University  Syndics  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Hart  is  to 
edit  the  Greek  text  of  Ecclesiasticus,  whilst  for  the  same  press 
Mr.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray  is  to  follow  up  his  translation  of  Blass' 
"Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek"  with  a  grammar  of 
Old  Testament  Greek.  A  new  project  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  is  a  quarterly  "  Journal  of  Hygiene,"  edited 
by  Dr.  Nuttall,  who  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  John  Haldane  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme. 

The  Rev.  to.  Tuckwell,  M.A.,  has  written  his  "  Reminiscences 
of  Oxford."  They  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  who 
also  promise  "Pictures  from  China"  by  Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabella 
Bird),  and  a  volume  on  "Our  Bird  Friends"  by  Mr.  R. 
Kearton,  F.Z.S. 

To  "  Christian  Conference  Essays,"  a  volume  which  the  Rev. 
A.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.A.,  has  edited  for  Messrs.  A.  and  C. 
Black,  and  for  which  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  has  written  an  in- 
troduction, Prof.  Auguste  Sabatier,  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  Canon 
Barnett,  Dr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  F.  Reginald  Statham  are  con- 
tributors. Messrs.  Black  are  also  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Dr.  John  Brown's  "Horas  Subsecivas,"  in  three  volumes. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  has  ready  for  immediate  publication 
"  Montes  the  Matador,"  a  volume  of  five  short  essays  in  fiction 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris.  Next  week  Mr.  Richards 
will  publish  a  book  written  some  time  back  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Martin  Leach  Warborough.  It  is  en- 
titled "Tom,  Unlimited." 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  new  novel  will  be  issued  serially  in 
"  Scribner's  Magazine"  during  1901.  Mr.  John  Lane  has  in  the 
press  a  novel  entitled  "  The  Column,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Marriott. 
The  book  is  a  first  attempt  at  fiction  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
"The  Blue  Diamond."  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Meade,  which  Messrs.  Chatto  will  publish.  Yet  another  col- 
lection of  stories  by  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  is  to  appear. 
It  will  bear  the  title  of  "  The  Monster,"  and  Messrs.  Harper 
will  be  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Heinemann  will  issue  next  week  "  Mr.  Dooley's  Philo- 
sophy." The  American  humourist's  views  on  men  and  matters 
have  been  illustrated  by  Messrs.  William  Nicholson,  F.  Hopper, 
and  E.  W.  Kemble. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

BALZAC'S    FAMOUS  NOVELS. 

THE  CHOICE  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  finely  printed,  and  Illus- 
trated by  1 10  Proof  Etchings.  Comprising:  SCENES  OF 
PARISIAN  LIFE,  11  vols.;  SCENES  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE, 
11  vols.;  together  22  volumes  8vo.  cloth  extra.  Published  at 
£8  8s.  net ;'  offered  :it  £3  17s.  6d.  1897-99. 


DICKENS'  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

The  favourite  "CHARLES  DICKENS"  EDITION,  with  160 
Illustrations.  21  volumes  cr.  8vo.  red  cloth  for  £1  15s.  Od. 
Published  at  £2  Ios.  od. 

The  above  arc  quite  new,  and  only  a  few  sets  remain  for  sale 
at  these  prices. 

MYERS     &  CO., 

44    HOOK  SELLERS'   ROW,   STRAND,   LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegrams:  "Numerous!}',  London." 
Libraries  Purchased  or  Valued  lor  Probate  In  Town  or  Country. 


MR.  MAjCQUEEN'S  LIST. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  MONDA  Y. 

MADAME  BOHEMIA. 

A  Novel.   By  Francis  Neilson. 

With  Illustrations  by  Charlotte  Harding.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  TUESDAY. 

ENGLAND  EXPECTS-BUT ! ! 

(Criticism  without  Gloves.) 

Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

An  exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  the  Party  system,  and  of  the  incompetence  and 
deception  existing  in  successive  Governments. 

Each  subject  is  dealt  with  by  an  expert,  and  each  chapter  exposes  much  that  from 
motives  of  expediency  has  hitherto  been  hidden. 


ANTONY  DELAVAL,  LL.D.    By  Geraldine 

Hodgson,  Author  of  "  In  the  Wilderness  of  this  World."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
At/yna-um. — "  Excellent  workmanship  distinguishes  this  volume,  and  renders  it 
a  decidedly  pleasing  story  Her  latest  book  is  both  clever  and  wholesome." 

THE  BARON'S  SONS:  A  Romance  of  the 

Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848.    By  Maurus  Jokai.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
spectator. — "  Jrfkai  dazzles  one  with  his  gorgeous  invention,  his  genius  of  the 
unexpected,  his  vivid  presentation  of  the  characteristics  of  an  impulsive  and 

romantic  race." 

Bookman.—"  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  Hungarian  novelist 
that  has  yet  been  given  us  in  English." 

THE    FOX-WOMAN.     By   John  Luther 

Long.    Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  Japanese  story  by  the  author  of  M  Madame  Butterfly  "—the  play  that  charmed 
all  London  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  last  season. 

NELLA.    The  Heart  of  the  Army.    By  Philip 

Verrills  Mighels.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  THIN  RED  LINE.    By  Major  Arthur 

Griffiths.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Glasgow  Herald. — "Major  Griffiths  has  written  many  good  books,  but  none 
better  than  this." 


JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 


ELLIOT  ^TOCK^JIEW  LIST. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BOOK-LOVER'S  LIBRARY. 
In  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  price  4s.  ;  Roxburgh,  7s.  6d.  ;  Large  Paper,  £1  is. 

THE  MINOR  WRITINGS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS  : 

a  Bibliography  and  Sketch.    By  F.  G.  Kitton,  Author  of  "  Dickensiana," 
"  Charles  Dickens  by  Pen  and  Pencil,"  "  Dickens  and  his  Illustrators,"  &c. 
"  The  little  volume  is  daintily  and  carefully  produced,  and,  whilst  of  distinct 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  is  quite  indispensable  to  the  ardent  Dickensian." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

With  a  beautiful  View  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  Monotint,  is.  net,  post  free. 

THE  GEORGE  HERBERT  CALENDAR.    With  Quota- 

tions_  from  the  Writings  of  George  Herbert,  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year, 
Special  Reference  being  made  the  Chief  Church  Service.  Arranged  by 
S.  M.  Du  Pr£.  The  Ornamental  Design  has  been  Specially  Drawn  for  the 
Calendar,  and  contains  a  Portrait  of  "'Herbert,"  and  a  View  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

NEW  STORY  FOR  BOYS. 
In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  5s. 

TOM   ANDREWS:   a   Story  of  Board  School  Life. 

By  Arthur  Chandler,  Rector  of  Poplar,  E. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

ALIENS  AFLOAT:  a  Story  of  the  Sea.    By  H.  E. 

Acraman  Coate,  Author  of  "  Realities  of  Sea  Life." 
In  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  with  Frontispiece  by  the  Author,  6s. 

SARONIA  :   a   Romance   of  Ancient   Ephesus.  By 

Richard  Short. 

"  The  narrative  is  written  in  a  flowing  style,  and  is  not  without  vivid  pictures. 
For  those  who  love  a  religious  novel  of  remote  times,  'Saronia'  should  be  an 
attractive  one." — Sheffield  independent. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  net. 

TALKS   WITH    MY    LADS:   on  Religious  Principle 

and  Practice  in  Daily  Life.    By  L.  S.  S.    Preface  by  Canon  Seymour  Coxe. 

NEW  HOOK  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE   CAPE   AS   I   FOUND   IT.     By  Beatrice  M. 

Hicks 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  DOINGS 

OF  THE  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVER!. EY  OF  ADDISON. 
"  The  author  seeks  to  connect  the  '  Spectator  '  character  with  one  Richard  Duke 
of  Itulford,  with  w  hom  the  Addison  family  was  probably  on  visiting  terms  when 
the  essayist  was  a  boy.  The  notion  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  Mr.  Duke  follows OUl  his 
theory  in  a  convincing  way  without  browbeating  the  reader  into  positive  accept- 
ance. Apart  from  its  main  interest,  llie  booklet  is  valuable  on  account  of  the 
research  which  it  icreals,  and  some  of  which  is  not  noted  elsewhere." 

Dundee  Advertiser 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  G2  PatMMSter  JR0W1  London,  E.C. 
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Messrs.  LON^rMAlfS^j^^CO.'s  List. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  HUNTER'S  INDIA. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  II.  To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New  Companies  under  the 
Earl  of  Godolphin's  Award,  1708.    8vo.  1 6s. 


.  A  NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  FROUDE'S  LECTURES  ON 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institute,  Edinburgh,  January  6 
and  9,  1880, 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 
New  Edition.    With  an  Introduction  by  MARGARET  FROUDE. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[On  Monday  next. 

THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

Being  a  Chronicle  of  the  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady, 
Wife  of  a  German  Baron  possessed  of  a  Fief  in  Alsace,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  afterwards  an  Immigrant  in  Russia. 

By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE  PEMBERTON. 
With  4  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  is  a  volume  in  which  Thackeray  would  have  delighted  as  presenting 
interesting  side-lights  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  past  time.  In  this  case  the 
period  is  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  while  the  pen-and-ink  painter  was  an 
Englishwoman  of  good  family." — Daily  Chronicle. 


SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONOMIC: 

A  VOLUME   OF  ESSAYS. 
By  W.  J.  ASHLEY,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  9s.  net. 


THE   OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Produced  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  NEWBOLT, 
M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Rev. 
DARWELL  STONE,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Missionary 
College,  Dorchester. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  KNOX  LITTLE,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 


HOW  THE  GARDEN  GREW. 

By  MAUD  MARVON. 
With  4  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

STRAY.  THOUGHTS  ON  CHARACTER. 

By  LUCY  H.  M.  SOULSBY. 
Small  8vo.  28.  6d.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

Contents: — Sweetness  and  Strength — Happiness — Girls  and  their 
Money — Self-Control — Some  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Girls — 
An  Ideal  Woman — Our  Duty  to  our  Neighbour — The  Slough  of 
Despond — -Self- Education — Moral  Thoughtfulness. 

MORTE     ARTHURE  : 

An  Alliterative  Poem  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.    From  the  Lincoln 
MS.,  written  by  Robert  ofThornton. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
MARY  MACLEOD  BANKS. 
Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [On  Monday  next. 

THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD: 

A  Prose  Romance. 
By  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

%*  This  book  has  ljeen  transferred  from  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen 
to  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

ONE     OF  OURSELVES. 

By  Mrs.  L.  B.  WALFORD, 
Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  "  Lady  Marget,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &c  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND  EDITION.    NOW  READY. 
At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 

LORD  ROSSLYN'S 

TWICE  CAPTURED. 

With  60  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

"  A  story  that  holds  attention  from  the  first  word  to  the  last." 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  An  unpretentious  but  exceedingly  interesting  record." — St.  James's  Gazette. 
"  A  most  fascinating  work.  '—  Black  and  White. 
"  Both  instructive  and  entertaining."—  Truth. 


JOSEPH   CONRAD'S   NEW  STORY. 

At  all  Bookseller s'  and  Libraries. 

LORD  JIM.   A  Tale. 

By  JOSEPH  CONRAD.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
LORD  JIM. — "  Clever  as  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's  work  has  always  been,  he  has 
written  nothing  so  good." — Athenceum. 

LORD  JIM. — "  A  strong,  sincere,  and  reticent  piece  of  work,  a  human  document 
if  ever  there  was  one." — Daily  Chronicle. 
LORD  JIM.—"  The  best  which  Mr.  Conrad  has  yet  done."— Daily  Mail. 
LORD  JIM.—"  A  notable  book.    From  first  to  last  it  is  of  thrilling  interest." 

—  Scotsman. 

LORD  JIM. — "A  book  to  make  the  world  wider  and  deeper,   greatly  conceived 

and  finely  executed."— Mancliester  Guardian. 


NOW  READY,  VOL.  I. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CRITICISM  AND 

LITERARY  TASTE  IN  EUROPE.  From  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  Professor  Saintsbury,  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  3  vols, 
demy  8vo. 

Vol.  I. — Classical  and  Medieval  Criticism.    16s.  net. 

"  Promises  to  occupy  a  position  that  no  English  writer  has  yet  undertaken  to  fill. 

 To  judge  from  this  volume,  the  completed  work  will  thoroughly  deserve  the 

high  position  which  it  is  sure  to  win  in  the  estimation  of  all  lovers  and  students  of 
literature." — Scotsman. 

"  An  extraordinarily  interesting  book,  not  only  to  the  student  but  to  the  average 
intelligent  reader." — Oxford  Review. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  DON  AND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE." 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 

A    SCHOLAR    OF  HIS  COLLEGE. 

By  \V.  E.  W.  Collins.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE   CINQUE   PORTS.     A  Historical 

and  Descriptive  Record.  By  F.  Madox  Hueffer.  With  14  Photogravure 
Plates  and  19  Page  and  Text  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  William  Hyde. 
Handsomely  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  special  design  by  Mr.  Hyde.  Royal  410. 
£3  3s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Hueffer  has  chosen  a  theme  of  singular  interest  as  part  of  the  national 
history  and  national  life  and  scenery,  and  has  treated  it  in  an  original  and  ad- 
mirable manner  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hyde  are  a  feature  of  the  book  which 

add  most  materially  to  its  beauty  and  value." — Scotsman. 


FIFTH  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

HOW  WE  ESCAPED  FROM  PRE- 

TORIA.    By  Capt.  A.  Haldane,  D.S.O.    Crown  8vo.  is. 
"  The  best  work  of  adventure  to  which  the  war  has  as  yet  given  rise." — A  thenceum. 


OUR  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS:  ITS 

REALITIES  AND  ROMANCE.     By  Alfred  Kinnear,  Author  of  "To 
Modder  River  with  Methuen,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  If  anyone  wishes  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  really 

is,  I  would  advise  him  to  read  '  Our  House  of  Commons,'  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kinnear  

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  came  across  a  book  which  gives  a  better  notion  of  the 
inner  life  of  St.  Stephen's." — Truth. 

"  Altogether  this  capital  blend  of  advice  and  reminiscence  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended to  our  budding  legislators  and  their  admiring  families.  It  can  a'so  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  down  upon  the  House  in  debate." 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


A  HISTORY  OF  RHODESIA.  Com- 

piled  from  Official  Sources.  By  Howard  Hens.man.  With  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  A  timely  book  Here  in  a  small  compass  is  all  that  the  reader  wants  to  know 

of  Rhodesia,  succinctly  and  impartially  told  A  praiseworthy  piece  of  work." 

— Daily  Mail. 

"  As  a  general  description  of  Rhodesia— historical,  political,  and  industrial  

deserves  high  commendation  ..  .  The  book  contains  exactly  the  kind  of  information 
the  reading  public  would  like  to  possess." — Daily  News.  . 

"  Everybody  interested  in  the  future  of  South  Africa  will  profit  by  reading  this 
book." — Glasgow  Herald. 


THE     LAND    OF    THE  DOLLAR. 

By  G  .  W.  Steevens,  Author  of  "With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,"  &c,  &c. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Brings  the  general  appearance  of  Transatlantic  urban  and  rural  life  so  clearly 
before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader,  that  a  perusal  of  his  work  almost  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  personal  inspection.    New  York  has  probably  never  been  more  lightly 
and  cleverly  sketched." — Daily  TeUgraph. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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A  SELECTION  FROM 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.'S 

LIST. 


♦»♦»♦»«  *****  *-** 


The  New  Work  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Prisoner 
of  the  Khalifa." 

UNDER    THE    REBEL'S  REIGN: 


A  Story  of  Egyptian  Revolt.  By 
Illustrated  by  "C.    M.  Sheldon. 
boards,  6s. 


CHARLES 
Large  crown 


NEUFELD. 
8vo.  cloth 


The  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "  Dinkinbar,"  &e. 

THE   WHITE  STONE. 

By  H.  C.  MacILWAINE,  Author  of  "  Dinkinbar,"  "  Fate  the 
Fiddler,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  D.  G.  Rowland- 
son.    Extra  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

The  New  Volume  by  the  Author  of  "  Stories  from 
the  Faerie  Queene." 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING  ARTHUR 

AND  HIS  NOBLE  KNIGHTS. 

Stories  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "  Morte  d' Arthur."  By 
MARY  MACLEOD.  Introduction  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Hales. 
With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 
Large  crown  8vo.  fancy  cloth  boards,  6s.  Uniform  with  Darton's 
Fine  Art  Gift  Books. 

THE  GOBLIN. 

A  Novel.     By  CATHERINE  S.  and  FLORENCE  FOSTER. 
Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
A  thoroughly  wholesome  tale,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  Yorkshire 
Moors. 

The  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "The  Haughtyshire 
Hunt,"  "Colonel  Botcherby,  M.S.H.,"  &e. 

THE    BOER'S  BLUNDER. 

A  Story  of  the  South  African  Veldt.  By  FOX  RUSSELL. 
Illustrated  Title  and  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne,  R.I.,  and  W.  H.  C.  Groome.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s.  [Fifth  Edition. 

"  Had  anyone  ever  been  disinclined  to  believe  in  Mr.  Crockett's  genius,  he  must 
have  recanted  and  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  after  enjoying  'Sweetheart 
Travellers.'  It  is  the  rarest  of  all  rarities,  and  veritably  a  child's  book  for  children, 
as  well  as  for  women  and  for  men." — Times. 

By  the  same  Author. 
THE    SURPRISING  ADVENTURES 
OF   SIR    TOADY  LION, 

With   those   of  General   Napoleon   Smith.      With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.     Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  gilt  top.  6s. 
' '  When  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  stories  about  children  we  have  ever 
read,  we  are  still  short  of  the  mark." — Daily  Chronicle. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

STORIES    FROM  THE 

FAERIE  QUEENE. 

By  MARY  MACLEOD.    With  Introduction  by  Professor  Hales. 
Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo.  art 
linen  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 
"  Without  exception  the  most  admirable  book  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen. 
The  tales  themselves  from  Spenser's  inimitable  allegory  are  daintily  and  vividly 
told,  and  the  glamour  of  the  old  romance  rests  on  each  picturesque  passing  page. 

 The  book  is  beautifully  produced,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and 

exacting  taste."—  Leeds  Mercury. 

MARGET    AT    THE  MANSE. 

By  ETHEL  F.  IIEDDLE,  Author  of  "A  Haunted  Town," 
•'Three  Girls  in  a  Flat,"  &c.    Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne, 
R.  I.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"A  collection  of  delightful  sketches  of  Scottish  life  and  character... ...There 

i ,  humour  and  there  is  pathos,  and  both  are  secured  without  the  least  strain." 

Punch. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A    HAUNTED  TOWN. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo.  fancy  cloth 
boards,  6s. 

"  The  author  of  '  Three  Girls  in  a  Flat '  has  given  us  the  right  to  expect  good 
work  from  her,  and  has  justified  expectation.  The  characters  in  the  tale  are  all 
alive,  car  h  is  individual,  none  are  overdrawn  :  one,  Aunt  I'etronella,  has  come  to 
slay  with  every  reader.  We  do  not  remember  any  figure  in  fiction  so  touching  since 
Mrs.  Clifford's  Aunt  Anne." — World. 

"  A  simple  story  charmingly  told." — Punch. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Christmas  List  post  free  on  application. 


2  vols,  demy  8vo.  32s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

With  numerous  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  in  Collotype,  &c. 

Mr.  Champneys  has  produced  a  very  careful  and  in  many  ways  a  very  attractive 
picture  of  one  of  the  most  original  Englishmen  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  sincerest 
poets." — Times. 

Crown  folio,  ^5  5s.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  :  a  Historical  Study 

of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  Lionel  Cust,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Antwerp ;  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  With  61  Photogravure 
Plates  and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from  Drawings  and  Etchings. 
With  binding  designed  by  Laurence  Housman. 


Small  4to;  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA   ANGELICO   AND   HIS   ART.  By 

Langton  Douglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Ade- 
laide. With  4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions,  including 
all  the  Artist's  most  important  works. 

"  Mr.  Langton  Douglas  contends  with  vigour  and  conviction  in  his  elaborate 
study  '  Fra  Angelico '  against  the  traditional  and  popular  conception  of  the 
Dominican  painter.  Vasari's  account  of  the  artist,  which  has  influenced  most 
biographers,  Mr.  Douglas  regards  as  inadequate  rather  than  inaccurate.  It  is  too 
one-sided  in  fact.  Fra  Angelico,  he  argues,  was  '  not  a  saint  with  a  happy  knack  of 
illustration.'  He  was  '  primarily  '  an  artist  who  happened  to  be  a  saint.  Mr. 
Douglas's  study  of  the  painter  has  led  him  to  conclusions  quite  opposed  to  the  lead- 
ing authorities  This  novel  view  is  supported  with  much  ingenuity  and  with  a 

great  deal  of  patient  investigation  and  the  citation  of  illustrative  proofs  which 
produce  a  powerful  cumulative  effect." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS  AND  SCULPTORS 

OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  20  Photo- 
gravure Plates  and  29  Half-tone  Reproductions.  Also  a  Limited  Large-paper 
Edition,  with  additional  Illustrations.    Fcap.  folio,  £,1  2s.  net. 


Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC,    LORD    LEIGHTON,  P.R.A. 

An  Illustrated  Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys.  With  80  Reproductions  from 
Leighton's  Pictures,  including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 

"  The  little  volume  seems  to  be  very  thorough  and  useful,  and  deserves  to  meet 
with  instant  and  wide  success." — Black  and  White. 


Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SUN  DIALS.  Originally 

Compiled  by  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
by  H.  K.  F.  Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  chapters  on  Portable  Dials, 
by  Lewis  Evans,  F.S.A.,  and  on  Dial  Construction  by  Wigham  Richardson. 
Entirely  new  edition  (the  fourth).    With  200  Illustrations. 

"  Charming  as  was  the  original  work,  this  last  edition,  by  reason  of  its  complete- 
ness, is  even  more  delightful." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


London  :  3  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.G.;  and  44  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


"  THE  ENDYMION  SERIES."    NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

Illustrated  and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Rodinson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Noel  Williams.  Post  8vo.  6s.  Also  a  few  copies  on  Japanese  velluml 
demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 
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We  beg  leave  to  slate  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  ettter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  London  of  waiting 
for  a  hero-laden  ship  which  does  not  arrive  in  time,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Marseillais  were  just  as  cross 
about  the  "  Gelderland's  "  unpunctuality  as  Londoners 
were  about  the  postponed  entry  of  the  C.I.V.'s.  Mr. 
Kruger's  thanks  to  the  French  Government  for  their 
sympathy  was  a  characteristic  piece  of  impudence, 
which  will  not  make  his  stay  in  Paris  more  pleasant. 
The  ex-President's  remarks  about  the  war  and  British 
barbarism  were  exactly  what  we  expected  he  would 
say,  and  what  he  will  probably  go  on  saying  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  The  attitude  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment is,  as  it  has  been  throughout,  correctness  itself, 
nor  can  we  complain  of  the  tone  of  the  serious  French 
press,  particularly  when  we  remember  what  our  papers 
used  to  write  about  the  Dreyfus  case.  Unfortunately 
the  French  populace  is  easily  excited,  and  we  should 
imagine  that  before  many  days  are  past  a  saloon 
carriage  will  be  placed  at  Mr.  Kruger's  disposal  to 
convey  him  once  more  to  the  frontier. 

Isolated  attacks  on  our  outposts  and  lines  of  com- 
munication continue  to  be  the  distinguishing  features 
in  South  Africa.  One  of  these  unfortunately  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  thirty  British  soldiers,  and  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  eleven  more.  The  Boers  have  been 
especially  active  in  the  south  of  the  Orange  Colony, 
where  the  railway  and  telegraphic  lines  at  Edenburg 
have  been  seriously  interfered  with.  From  Harrismith, 
however,  General  Rundle  reports  that  he  is  gradually 
clearing  the  country,  and  General  Boyes'  column  is  now 
moving  from  Vrede  thither.  General  Barton  reports 
that  his  troops  received  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome 
on  entering  Klerksdorp,  the  occupation  of  which  — 
seeing  that  it  is  an  important  telegraphic  centre  — 
should  confer  upon  us  a  considerable  advantage.  It 


is  said  that  Lord  Kitchener  contemplates  mounting 
every  available  man  who  can  ride,  and  by  this  means 
he  will  operate  more  effectually  against  the  wandering 
commandoes,  who  are  now  practically  unencumbered 
with  baggage.  As  to  when  the  operations,  which  can- 
not be  dignified  by  the  name  of  war,  will  come  to  an 
end,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  in  his 
speech  at  Exeter  on  Thursday  said  that  a  distinguished 
prisoner  told  him  the  end  would  come  about  18  October, 
when  the  funds  with  which  mercenaries  were  being  paid 
were  exhausted.  The  resources  of  the  enemy  are 
apparently  as  incalculable  now  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
An  accident  to  Lord  Roberts,  whose  horse  fell  with 
him,  happily  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  serious 
a  nature  as  was  at  first  feared. 

That  the  "Times"  is  extremely  anxious  for  Lord 
Rosebery  to  resume  the  leadership  of  the  Radical  party 
has  been  obvious  to  all  for  some  time  past.  But  one 
of  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  great  Ministerial 
organ  in  its  leading  article  of  the  19th  inst.  is  remark- 
able. It  is  that  Lord  Rosebery  would  be  sure  to  draw 
off  a  considerable  section  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  !  If  Lord  Rosebery  renounced  Home  Rule, 
we  think  that  he  would  very  probably  attract  a  good 
many  members,  who  now  endeavour  to  find  seats  on 
the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  When  a  party  has 
been  in  power  for  a  very  long  time  it  inevitably  breeds 
in  its  household  a  brood  of  discontented  persons  who, 
like  Byron's  Corsairs,  are  "ripe  for  revolt  and  greedy 
for  reward."  In  the  constituencies  Lord  Rosebery 
without  the  Irish  tail  would  in  our  opinion  score  even 
more  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  what  puzzles 
us  is  why  the  "Times"  of  all  journals  should  try  so 
hard  to  show  Lord  Rosebery  how  to  beat  the  Govern- 
ment. Is  it  the  desire  to  reduce  the  size  of  a  plethoric 
patient  ?  Or  is  there  really  a  secret  triple  alliance 
between  the  "Times,"  the  "Daily  Mail,"  and  Lord 
Rosebery  ? 

The  sum  of  the  correspondence  that  has  been  running 
through  the  papers  about  the  Liberal  leadership  seems 
to  be  this  :  that  in  order  to  create  a  Liberal  party,  the 
existing  party  must  be  cut  in  two.  Anti-Imperialists 
like  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists  are  to  be  left  to  stew  in  their  own  juice  ; 
while  the  Left  Centre,  composed  of  moderate  and 
Imperialist  Liberals,  is  to  criticise  vigorously  the 
administrative  shortcomings  of  the  Government.  This 
is  a  good  idea,  for  since  the  vapourings  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  in  favour  of  Kruger,  the  "predominant 
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partner "  is  less  likely  than  ever  to  listen  to  Home 
Rule.  But  who  is  to  carry  out  the  cutting  in  two? 
It  is  an  operation  requiring  great  nerve,  and  though 
the  press  and  the  public  may  clamour  for  Lord 
Rosebery's  knife,  those  who  know  that  statesman 
best  do  not  believe  that  he  will  ever  dare  to  use  it. 
We  repeat  what  we  said  last  week  that  Mr.  Asquith 
combines  more  qualifications  than  anyone  else  for  the 
Liberal  leadership,  except  that  he  practises  a  profes- 
sion. In  no  country  but  England  would  this  stand  in 
his  way  :  but  a  country  cannot  be  "  the  playground  of 
the  plutocrats  of  all  nationalities  "  without  suffering  for 
it  in  some  way. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler  is  emphatically  a  Left  Centre  man, 
and  in  his  speech  at  Wolverhampton  he  went  "one 
better  "  than  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  For  not 
only  did  he  invite  Lord  Rosebery  to  avail  himself  of  the 
open  door  but  he  expressed  his  conviction,  as  the  last 
lesson  of  the  election,  that  "the  vast  majority  of 
Liberals  desired  that  Lord  Rosebery  should  return  to 
his  place  in  the  councils  of  the  party."  But  if  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  is  right,  why  all  this  acrimonious  con- 
troversy ?  Surely  "the  vast  majority  of  the  party" 
have  plenty  of  ways  of  expressing  their  desire.  And 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  omitted  to  say  whether  Lord 
Rosebery  was  wanted  with  or  without  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  in  his  speech  at  the  dinner  given 
to  him  in  Dublin  on  Tuesday,  said  that  the  loss  of  his 
seat  in  Parliament  did  not  necessarily  involve  the 
resignation  of  his  office  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
in  Ireland.  He  explained  that  the  letter  of  the  law 
makes  it  possible  for  the  minister  to  retain  his  office 
without  a  seat,  but  he  also  stated  very  decidedly  that  as 
a  minister  without  a  seat  it  would  be  his  duty  to  resign 
in  deference  to  the  undoubted  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature that  the  post  should  be  a  parliamentary  one  ! 
and  in  view  of  the  distinct  understanding  between  the 
Irish  parties  that  the  working  head  of  the  institution 
should  be  a  minister  with  a  seat  in  Parliament  and 
directly  responsible  thereto.  Mr.  Plunkett  says  that 
neither  the  success  of  the  department  nor  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  would  be  seriously  endangered  by  his  resig- 
nation ;  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  difficulty  will  be  overcome  by  a  seat  in  Parliament 
being  found  for  him.  Lord  Dufferin's  good-tempered  but 
satirical  remarks  on  those  clever  yet  "  barren  rascals," 
the  politicians,  are  true  enough  of  most  Irish  poli- 
ticians ;  but  Mr.  Plunkett's  retirement  from  politics 
would  be  an  irreparable  national  loss  ;  and  would,  as 
Lord  Dufferin  said,  produce  consternation  and  dismay 
amongst  all  parties. 

Chinese  affairs  do  not  present  any  new  feature  since 
the  announcement  of  the  conditions  preliminary  to  nego- 
tiations was  made.  The  proceedings  in  the  Reichstag 
on  Monday  and  in  the  French  Chamber  add  nothing  to 
what  was  previously  known.  In  both  cases  the  discus- 
sions came  on  with  the  presentation  of  the  Budget  esti- 
mates for  expenses  incurred  in  China,  and  the  speeches 
of  Count  von  Billow  and  M.  Delcasse  were  almost 
entirely  retrospective  or  explanatory  of  the  terms  of  the 
Powers.  There  appears  to  have  been  hardly  any 
discussion  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  most  important  of 
M.  Delcasse's  statements  was  that  Parliament  must 
not  ask  to  have  a  date  fixed  or  require  that  the 
French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  China  before 
the  necessary  reparation  had  been  obtained.  In 
the  Reichstag  the  gist  of  the  criticism  related  to  the 
Emperor's  speeches  and  the  non-summoning  of  the 
Reichstag. 

The  Vienna  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung"  remarks  that  Count 
von  Billow  was  silent  in  one  essential  point,  namely, 
what  is  now  to  be  done  in  China  and  adds  "  Probably 
he  does  not  know  himself."  That  is  the  essential  situa- 
tion at  a  glance  ;  and  the  others  just  as  little.  What  is 
to  be  made  of  the  attitude  of  America  for  example? 
Reports  from  New  York  tend  to  show  that  the  States 
and  Russia  are  again  harking  back  on  their  old  topics 
with  somewhat  more  emphasis.     The   United  States 


"  are  indisposed  to  join  in  demands  upon  China  for 
impossibilities.  The  United  States  propose,  neverthe- 
less, to  remain  in  the  concert  while  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
do  so  but  is  considering  withdrawal  upon  fair  notice." 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  preliminary  terms  will  ever 
be  laid  before  the  Chinese  Court.  There  is  a  sweet 
simplicity  about  that  "  Deputation  of  advanced 
Chinese  "  to  the  "  Standard  "  correspondent  at  Tien-tsin 
desiring  him  to  urge  the  expediency  of  "  insisting  "  that 
the  Emperor  Kuang-tsu  must  leave  Si-ngan  without 
the  Empress  Dowager.     Insist!    But  how? 

Some  Indian  industries  seem  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
misfortunes  of  their  neighbours.  The  disturbances  in 
China  have  given  a  fresh  advantage  to  the  tea-planters 
of  India  and  Ceylon.  Even  Russia,  hitherto  a  conser- 
vative patron  of  the  Chinese  leaf,  is  reported  to  have 
become  a  buyer  in  the  rival  market.  Judging  by  what 
has  happened  elsewhere,  the  excellence  of  the  Indian 
teas  will  secure  their  position  if  once  they  get  a  footing 
in  Russia.  They  are  already  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated in  Central  Asia  but  have  latterly  been  shut  out 
by  the  jealous  policy  of  Russia  and  the  prohibitive 
transport  duties  levied  by  the  Amir.  The  high  price  of 
English  coal  is  practically  excluding  it  from  the  Eastern 
markets  and  the  Indian  coal  mines  have  not  only 
secured  the  local  demand  but  are  able  to  supplant 
English  coal  on  the  Persian  and  Arabian  coasts. 

Perhaps  the  most  perverse  of  all  the  charges  against 
the  Indian  Government  in  the  matter  of  famines  is  that 
which  accuses  them  of  encouraging  such  calamities  by 
criminal  neglect  of  canal  irrigation.  It  pleases  this 
school  to  assume  that  every  river  which  flows  into  the 
sea  bears  away  potential  wealth,  and  that  all  the  rain 
which  falls  could  and  should  be  stored  and  used  for 
agriculture.  Without  discussing  these  ridiculous 
assumptions,  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  the  canal  irriga- 
tion system  of  India  is  the  greatest  creation  of  its  class 
that  has  ever  existed.  The  world  has  nothing  to  show 
like  it,  and  it  is  practically  altogether  the  creation  of  the 
British  Government.  The  last  report  of  the  Canal 
Department  is  worth  considering.  The  capital  outlay 
on  irrigation  works  now  amounts  to  36  millions  sterling  ; 
the  area  irrigated  last  year  was  18^  million  acres,  and 
the  value  of  the  crops  thereby  raised  exceeds  27^  mil- 
lions sterling.  Most  of  this  represents  a  food  supply 
which  would  otherwise  have  never  existed.  Though 
these  canals  include  many  unproductive  works  under- 
taken for  protective  purposes,  yet  taken  as  a  whole  they 
not  only  add  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  but 
also  provide  a  large  and  increasing  revenue  to  the  State. 
Every  year  sees  fresh  extensions  which  will  be  continued 
till  all  the  practicable  sources  have  been  utilised. 
Unfortunately  this  end  may  even  now  be  foreseen. 
There  are  limitations  of  nature  on  what  even  canal 
engineers  in  India  can  do. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves  at  the  dinner  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Wednesday  touched  the 
weak  spot  of  the  Imperial  Federation  movement  when 
he  suggested  that  sentiment  is  becoming  mere  senti- 
mentality. What  is  wanted  now  is  some  departure 
along  practical  lines.  If  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  step 
forward,  it  is  never  likely  to  be.  Lord  Brassey  seems  to 
be  of  that  opinion  too,  but  his  late  colleague  among 
Australian  governors,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
thinks  that  Australian  Federation  is  as  far  as  we  shall 
get  for  a  generation.  Mr.  Reeves  pointed  out  that 
we  stand  now  where  we  stood  in  1880.  That  is  true  so 
far  as  a  federal  constitution  is  concerned  :  it  is  not  true 
so  far  as  the  conditions  affecting  the  possibility  of  such 
a  constitution  go.  In  1880  the  unflinching  loyalty  of 
the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  was  assumed  ;  in 
1900  it  is  a  fact  demonstrated  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world.  Complicated  and  delicate  as  the  question  of 
achieving  federation  may  seem,  Sir  George  Goldie  is 
probably  within  the  mark  when  he  says  that  any 
arrangement  short  of  federation  will  involve  infinitely 
more  inconvenience  and  trouble  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  consulting  several  semi  independent  legislatures  in- 
stead of  a  single  Imperial  Parliament.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  federation  are  patent,  and  the  Chamber 
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of  Commerce  discussion  emphasises  them  without  indi- 
cating any  way  of  surmounting  them. 

Ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  the  London  County  Council  has 
decided  to  establish  a  housing  department.  This  is 
remarkable  progress  for  a  body  claiming  to  be  pro- 
gressive. But  the  Radical  party  have  never  shown  any 
practical  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  the  better 
housing  of  the  people  :  their  record  in  the  field  of 
legislation  compares  unfavourably  with  that  of  the 
Conservatives.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the 
Radical  County  Council  should  display  neither  intelli- 
gence nor  energy  in  the  administration  of  its  large 
powers.  For  years  that  body  failed  to  discover  that 
lack  of  house-room  was  the  dominant  factor  of  the 
housing  problem  and  systematically  destroyed  more 
accommodation  than  it  provided.  And  its  actual 
operations  have  been  extremely  dilatory.  Now  how- 
ever we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  Council  has 
turned  over  a  new  leaf.  A  housing  department  is  to  be 
formed  and  great  things  are  to  follow.  But  the  public 
should  bear  in  mind  that  an  election  is  approaching  and 
consider  promises  for  the  future  by  the  light  of  the 
past.  A  well-considered  and  consistent  policy  is 
wanted,  not  spasmodic  effort  or  electioneering  zeal. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  realise  in  a  scientific  way  what 
overcrowding  in  the  towns  means,  let  him  read  Mr. 
Welton's  address  to  the  Statistical  Society  on  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  between  1801  and 
1891.  In  1801  the  total  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  8,892,536;  to-day  it  is  estimated  at  over 
32,000,000.  But  this  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent,  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  towns,  the  rural  districts  remain- 
ing pretty  much  as  they  were.  "  Hence  five-sixths  of 
the  area  of  England  and  Wales  showed  very  little 
change  in  the  ninety  years,  and  the  active  progress  of 
population  had  been  restricted  to  little  more  than  four 
millions  of  acres  out  of  thirty-seven  millions,"  says  Mr. 
WTelton.  If  this  rate  of  progress  is  maintained,  the 
close  of  the  twentieth  century  would  see  some 
120,000,000  human  beings  in  England  and  Wales,  of 
whom  five-sixths,  or  100,000,000,  would  be  living  in  our 
towns.  Unless  emigration  and  electric  tramways 
correct  this  state  of  things,  the  prospect  is  not  pleasant. 
It  would  be  curious  if  the  science  of  the  next  century 
should  give  back  to  the  country  some  of  the  millions 
who  have  been  sucked  in  by  the  large  towns. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Farvvell  decided  in  the  Taff  Railway 
case  that  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Engi- 
neers could  be  held  responsible,  and  judgment  obtained 
and  execution  taken  against  that  society  itself  as  such, 
we  mentioned  that  the  legal  profession  had  received  the 
decision  with  surprise.  This  week  it  has  been  reversed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  question  is  a  vexed  one 
whether  the  law  should  be  altered  or  not  by  Parliament, 
and  unions  given  a  full  legal  personality.  There  are 
people,  by  no  means  anti-unionists,  who  contend  that 
where  a  society  does  in  fact  take  corporate  action  it 
might  technically  also  be  treated  as  a  corporate  body. 
That  view  is  strongly  opposed  by  unionists  who  look  on 
the  allowance  of  the  Taff  Railway  appeal  as  a  great 
triumph.  They  are  quite  aware  that  the  action  of  the 
unions  in  the  past  would  have  been  much  less  mobile,  if 
they  had  been  in  the  position  of  a  partnership  or  corpo- 
ration. The  unions  owe  their  adv  antage  to  the  original 
illegality  and  the  former  dislike  of  the  legislature  to 
confer  on  them  any  rights  at  all. 

Some  of  the  hostility  felt  towards  trade  unions  is 
often  due  to  a  belief  that  they  are  anxious  to  accumulate 
funds  in  order  to  carry  on  strikes.  The  fact  is  that  the 
more  trade  unionism  spreads  and  funds  accumulate,  the 
less  tendency  there  is  to  strike.  Labour  leaders  have 
indeed  frequently  reproached  the  men  for  caring  so 
much  for  benefit  funds,  as  if  their  main  object  was  to 
save  the  rates.  In  America  unionism  is  following  the 
same  direction,  as  the  statistical  report  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  shows.  Strike  funds  decrease  proportion- 
ately to  other  reserves,  and  contests  with  capital  become 
less  in  consequence.  In  Illinois  it  has  been  found 
desirable  by  colliery  proprietors  to  form  a  union  for  the 


express  purpose  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  the 
men's  union,  and  a  large  number  of  possible  strikes 
have  been  avoided  by  acting  on  this  sensible  rule  which 
English  employers  have  so  often  refused  to  adopt  either 
from  what  at  the  best  is  a  mistaken  notion  or  at  the 
worst  is  caprice  or  stupid  obstinacy. 

A  Report  on  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  is 
not  prima  facie  so  likely  to  be  interesting  as  it  is  to 
emphasise  disagreeable  facts.  But  the  forty-third 
report  of  the  Inspector  draws  a  bright  picture  of  boy 
life  in  these  schools.  It  makes  one  wish  that  the  whole 
Hooligan  class  could  be  passed  through  them  and  sub- 
jected to  their  wholesome  discipline.  The  length  of  the 
report  precludes  anything  like  a  summary  but  the  im- 
pression one  gets  from  it  is  such  as  one  experiences  in 
reading  of  those  remarkable  inventions  by  which 
apparently  worthless  material  is  turned  into  a  product 
of  high  value.  There  is  only  one  drawback  and  this  is 
that  the  State  has  assumed  responsibilities  and  been 
put  to  expenses  that  in  many  cases  ought  to  have  fallen 
upon  parents.  We  would  particularly  call  attention  to 
the  paragraphs  that  tell  of  the  2,597  °ld  boys  of  the 
schools  who  have  served  with  the  army  in  South  Africa 
and  of  the  heroes  who  have  won  the  Victoria  Cross  and 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  of  one  who  has 
been  given  a  commission.  These  are  boys  taken  from 
the  slums  and  by  being  well  housed,  well  fed  and  well 
educated  they  develop  into  men  of  whom  the  country 
may  be  proud.  Is  there  not  a  suggestion  here  that  the 
State  might  extend  the  sphere  of  operations  which  have 
had  such  splendid  results  as  far  as  the  experiment  has 
been  made  ? 

No  one  seems  to  have  observed  the  remarkable 
similarity  of  the  Dumbell  Bank  case  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  ended  on  Monday  in  the  conviction  of  the 
director,  managers,  and  auditors,  to  that  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  directors  some  twenty  years  ago.  The 
manner  in  which  the  funds  of  the  Isle  of  Man  Bank 
disappeared  by  huge  overdrafts  advanced  to  particular 
directors  with  the  connivance  of  auditors  and  other 
officials,  the  facts  being  concealed  by  false  balance 
sheets,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  case  of  the  Glasgow 
Bank.  The  similarity  extends  to  details  such  as  the 
death  of  a  manager  of  each  bank  before  trial,  who 
might  otherwise  have  found  himself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  the  advanced  age  of  several  of  the  accused 
which  furnished  a  plea  ad  misericordiam.  In  both 
cases  the  ruin  and  misery  caused  were  the  consequences 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  criminal  intention  ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  reflection  that  the  Dumbell  Bank  officials, 
remembering  as  they  must  have  done  the  trial  of  the 
Glasgow  Bank  directors  and  the  subsequent  litigation, 
should  have  been  led  step  by  step  along  the  same  path 
of  fraud. 

It  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  indeed  to  say  that  the 
result  of  the  Dover  canteen  case  is  unfortunate  because 
the  "  honourable  acquittal"  of  Master-Gunner  Acheson 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  equally  honourable  acquittal 
of  Lieutenant  a  Beckett.  The  result  of  this  court  martial 
is  one  that  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  civil  Courts.  It 
is  absolutely  a  necessary  rule  of  both  civil  and  military 
procedure  that  in  trials  of  perjury  it  is  not  enough  to 
prove  that  the  person  charged  has  made  untrue  state- 
ments in  the  former  trial  :  he  must  be  shown  to  have 
made  them  wilfully  and  that  must  be  shown  by  more 
than  the  mere  oath  of  one  person  against  him,  unless 
there  is  corroborative  evidence  otherwise.  When  this 
happens  nothing  can  be  done.  If  Acheson  made  state- 
ments not  believed  Lieutenant  a  Beckett's  acquittal  is 
right ;  if  he  made  them  without  corruption,  it  is  right 
he  should  not  be  branded  as  a  perjurer. 

When  the  plaintiff  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
Brighton,  case  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chichester  appear  to  discharge  the  rule  nisi  for  Prohi- 
bition obtained  this  week  against  the  Consistorial 
judgment  in  the  matter,  there  should  be,  if  the  case  is 
properly  argued,  as  interesting  and  historical  an  argu- 
ment as  in  the  Hampden  case.  The  point  at  issue  is 
whether  when  a  bishop  appoints  an  Official  Principal, 
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he  can  reserve  any  part  of  the  jurisdiction  for  himself. 
From  time  immemorial  (this  is  common  ground)  the 
Chancellor  of  Chichester's  patent  has  contained  this 
reservation.  The  answer  depends  on  answering-  the 
question  "  What  is  an  Official  Principal?"  Really  to 
know  what  are  the  attributes  of  this  gentleman  it  would 
be  necessary  to  revive  a  canon  lawyer  of  not  later  date 
than  the  fourteenth  century,  or  perhaps  a  bishop  of  the 
twelfth  might  tell.  These  being  impossible  to  produce, 
the  Queen's  Bench  judges  must  be  prepared  to  listen 
to  pages  of  John  de  Athon,  Lyndwood,  Van  Espar, 
Godolphin  and  of  other  canonists  and  civilians. 

The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  H.  Hensley  Henson  to 
the  vacant  canonry  at  Westminster  and  the  rectory  of 
S.  Margaret  is  one  of  those  promotions  which  one  has 
felt  to  be  overdue.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
brilliant  ability  has  peculiar  difficulty  in  securing 
fair  recognition.  Certainly  intellectual  mediocrity 
joined  to  a  conciliatory  nature  is  much  more  certain 
of  worldly  success  than  uncompromising  strength. 
However,  Mr.  Henson  is  now  placed  in  the  position 
he  is  ideally  fitted  to  occupy,  and  great,  we  say 
it  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  will  be  the  gain 
to  the  Church  therefrom.  The  new  Canon  is  one 
of  those  rare  men  to  whom  extremism  is  not  the 
only  alternative  for  mediocrity.  He  is  not  extreme  ; 
he  is  still  less  mediocre.  Of  course,  he  would  have 
gained  in  popularity,  had  he  been  more  amiably  null. 
He  is  one  of  the  higher  critics,  so  the  dull  men  on  one 
side  doubt  his  belief  in  the  Bible  ;  he  is  not  a  Ritualist, 
so  the  dull  men  on  the  other  side  doubt  his  belief  in  the 
Church.  These  little  pleasantries  are  the  price  of  ability 
and  run  off  lightly.  We  wish  Mr.  Henson  all  possible 
success  in  his  new  sphere  of  work,  and  all  the  more  so 
that  in  the  past  he  has  been  a  constant  and  valued  con- 
tributor to  this  Review. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  sudden  death  will  cause  a 
greater  sense  of  personal  loss  to  many  thousands  of 
people,  who  make  no  pretensions  to  be  "  men  of  culture 
rare  "  in  respect  of  music  than  if  he  had  been  as  great 
a  musician  as  the  elect  at  one  period  of  his  career 
hoped  he  would  become.  Whatever  he  might  have 
done,  if  he  had  chosen  to  neglect  the  numerous 
classes  who  are  cultivated  enough  to  appreciate  the 
brightness  and  cleverness  of  "  Iolanthe  "  and  the 
"Mikado  "but  not  too  fastidious  to  love  the  "Lost 
Chord,"  he  at  least  never  corrupted  whatever  taste  they 
possessed.  If  .Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  life  was  not  great 
in  art  it  was  not  ignoble  and  his  vivacity  and  bright- 
ness were  devoted  to  increasing  the  pleasure  and  even 
in  doing  something  in  elevating  the  musical  taste  of  a 
people  on  the  whole  not  musical. 

The  tone  of  markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  past  week  has  generally  been  good,  though  all 
dealings  sink  into  insignificance  beside  the  enormous 
business  transacted  in  American  Rails.  The  oldest 
members  of  the  House  cannot  recall  to  recollection 
a  "Yankee  boom,"  which  produced  such  a  startling 
advance  in  prices  as  of  late  has  been  witnessed, 
nor  a  day  on  which  heavier  bargains  have  been 
booked  than  on  Wednesday  last.  On  Thursday 
although  the  tendency  continued  hard,  prices  were 
easier  and  yesterday  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  ex- 
isted. No  one  regrets  to  see  a  healthy  reaction  and 
the  opinion  is  general  that  a  good  business  will  be  done 
in  Americans  for  some  time  to  come.  A  significant 
feature  of  the  present  movement  is  that  the  larger 
the  buying  orders  executed  on  this  side  for  American 
account,  the  more  consistently  do  the  purchasers  de- 
mand shipment  of  their  stock.  There  has  been  some 
furtherdemand  for  English  rails  but  changes  on  the  week 
are  not  important.  South  African  Mines  seem  to  be 
creeping  into  favour  but  as  on  more  than  one  occasion 
we  have  stated  we  cannot  at  present  observe  any 
grounds  for  the  return  of  public  interest  in  this  depart- 
ment. West  Australian  Mines  have  been  up  one  day 
and  down  the  next,  and  excite  but  little  interest,  except 
amongst  those  who  are  in  the  know.  Firmness  has 
been  observable  in  both  Argentine  and  Brazilian  securi- 
ties, and  the  changes  in  English  Government  Stocks 
have  been  rare,  Consols  closing  yesterday  98L 


ENGLAND'S  DEFECTS. 

T  ORD  ROSEBERY  described  the  traditional 
'  Rectorial  address  to  Scottish  students  as  not  a 
speech,  not  a  sermon,  and  not  a  lecture.  We  had 
some  such  idea  as  that  when  last  week  we  said, 
speaking  with  knowledge  of  the  particular  type  of 
literature  in  question,  that  Lord  Rosebery's  production 
fell  below  the  established  standard.  It  was  really  a 
political  speech,  which  would  have  been  timely  and 
appropriate,  in  the  mood  of  the  nation  at  the  present 
moment,  in  any  political  meeting  not  merely  partisan. 
It  has  produced  its  great  impression  as  a  speech,  not  as 
a  Rectorial  address,  and  it  has  not  been  thought  or 
spoken  of  as  an  address  by  the  newspapers.  Not  a 
high  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  it  professedly 
belongs,  it  yet  deserves  the  attention  it  has  received, 
because  Lord  Rosebery  had  the  wisdom,  and  the  unex- 
pected courage,  to  collate  a  large  body  of  home  truths, 
whose  lack  of  novelty  is  more  than  balanced  by  the 
opportuneness  of  the  moment  when  the  collation  is 
made.  Behind  the  tumult  of  imperial  rejoicing  there 
is  a  secret  feeling  amongst  us  that  it  is  good  for  us 
that  we  should  be  well  lectured  and  soundly  rated  for 
our  numerous  faults,  and  reminded  of  our  sins  of 
omission  and  commission. 

There  is  a  droll  element  in  the  long  recital  of  defects 
in  our  national  character  which  Lord  Rosebery  pro- 
duces against  us.    Before  certain  recent  events  gave 
so  severe  a  shock  to  our  complacency,  we  used  all  to  pride 
ourselves  on  them  in  our  quiet  undemonstrative  way  as 
our  supreme  merits.   We  never  liked  a  man  to  brag  or  be 
vainglorious  in  what  we  call  the  Gallic  manner — but  we 
could  hardly  have  pardoned  the  Englishman  who  in 
his  heart  did  not  cherish  as  his  sincere  belief  that  "idol 
of  the  nation  "  that  one  Englishman  was  equal  to  at 
least  three  or  four  men  of  any  other  nationality.  The 
remains  of  the  superstition  still  linger  in  the  popular 
mind  in  regard  to  our  navy,  and  it  would  be  deemed 
even  yet  almost  unpatriotic  to  doubt  that  one  British 
ship  is  equal  to  three  of  any  foreign  fleet.    E'en  our 
feelings  leaned  to  virtue's  side,  and  we  were  not  in  the 
mood  to  listen  patiently  to  the  catalogue  of  our  defects. 
That  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which  it  has  begun  to  strike 
us  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  ludicrous,  and  in  fact  we  do 
need  above  all  things  at  present  to  realise  our  national 
defects,  and  no  longer  delude  ourselves  with  the  notion 
that  we  are  .  very  fine  fellows  in  spite  of  or  even  on 
account  of  them.    We  are  not  an  intellectual  nation. 
From  time  to  time  we  produce  great  intellects  ;  we  have 
as  good  a  record  in  that  respect  perhaps  as  any  nation  ; 
but  there  is  no  people  who  less  care  for  and  appreciate 
the  great  men  they  have  produced  than  the  English  ; 
none  for  instance'  knows  its  classic  writers  as  little 
as  we  do   ours.    We  are  the  sort  of  people  who 
would  pooh-pooh  astronomy,  if  we  could  not  make 
use  of  it    in   navigation.     This   indeed   we   do  in 
all  departments  of  science.    Theory,  and  research,  and 
scientific  method,  are  undervalued   because  we  have 
not  sufficient  appreciation  of  their  importance  as  the 
groundwork  of  successful  practice.    This  intellectual 
limitation  again  makes  us  content  with  low  intellectual 
standards,  because  our  ideals  of  practice  are  mean. 
For  example,  content  with  a  huckstering  ethical  system 
made   utilitarianism  the   one   popular  philosophy  of 
Englishmen  ;  and  lawyers  turn  with  indifference  from 
the  scientific  study  of  law  because  whether  our  juris- 
prudence is  noble  or  ignoble  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
art  or  artifice  of  winning  cases  in  court.     Lord  Rose- 
bery himself  furnishes  an  example  of  this  limitation, 
when  he  depreciates  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek 
because  the  modern  languages  give  immediate  practical 
results*     That  is  distinctly  to  lower  the  intellectual 
standard  instead  of  insisting  on  its  being  higher,  and 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  most   potent  means  of 
mental  training    that    we   possess.     Lord  Rosebery 
and   other  writers  and   speakers  who   compare  our 
methods   with    the   Germans,   greatly    to    our  dis- 
advantage,    might     very    well    point    out    that,  if 
they  appear  1o   be  the  most   businesslike  of  modern 
peoples,    they    are    also    the   leaders    in  philosophy 
and  scholarship,  and  in  all  departments  of  abstract 
thought.    Possibly  our  genius  does  not  naturally  tend 
in  that  direction.     In  pre-scientific  days  we  won  our 
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way  by  courage,  enterprise,  physical  restlessness  and 
other  virile  characteristics,  which  are  an  admirable 
basis  from  which  to  start,  but  are  not  distinctly  intel- 
lectual qualities.  They  may  still  remain  our  chief 
distinction,  but  the  less  intellectual  we  are  by  nature  the 
more  need  there  is  that  we  should  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  our  special  need  of  thorough  education.  At 
present  we  have  too  much  of  the  complacency  of 
the  ignoramus  who  despises  education  because  he 
does  not  understand  his  own  deficiencies.  When  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  good  fortune  in  the 
past,  and  appear  to  think  we  have  been  saved  from 
disaster  by  Providence  as  a  sort  of  reward  for 
being  "  Protestant,"  the  familiar  theory  for  instance 
about  the  Armada — we  really  display  ourselves 
on  the  same  mental  level  as  the  boor  who  prides 
himself  on  having  "got  on  very  well  without  book 
learning  and  he  does  not  see  what  good  it  is."  In  fact 
our  foolish  and  offensive  self-complacency  is  as  much  a 
mental  as  a  moral  defect. 

Defective  intellect  too,  or  to  be  more  just  to  ourselves, 
defective  education  and  training  accounts  for  our  low 
artistic  sense.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  higher 
imaginative  side  of  art,  for  apparently  Englishmen  are 
not  credited  with  possessing  even  latent  capacity  for 
understanding  or  practising  great  art.  What  we  mean 
is  our  notable  slovenliness  ;  our  contentment  with 
doing  things  in  the  rough,  and  then  leaving  them 
without  artistic  finish.  The  feeling  of  incomplete- 
ness gives  us  little  or  no  uneasiness.  We  tolerate 
want  of  style  in  our  literature  as  we  excuse  slipshod 
work  in  our  manufactures.  In  hardly  anything  we 
do  have  we  the  craving  for  doing  the  thing  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  possible.  It  is  often  said  that  poor 
work  is  due  to  want  of  conscientiousness  on  the 
part  of  workmen  or  servants.  Far  more  it  is  due 
to  complete  insensibility  of  the  mental  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  achieving  perfection  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

We  may  include  as  consequences  of  this  low  intel- 
lectuality two  other  evident  tendencies  that  seem  to  be 
increasing  among  Englishmen.  There  is  a  distinct 
falling  off  in  the  determination  to  direct  the  energies 
to  the  attainment  of  definite  objects,  and  to  sacrifice 
present  comforts  and  advantages  for  the  sake  of  possi- 
bilities in  the  future.  It  is  becoming  rarer  and  rarer  to 
meet  with  young  people  who  have  a  clearly  defined 
notion  of  what  they  want  to  be,  who  have  formed  a 
plan  of  life,  and  are  determined  to  forego  lower 
pleasures  in  order  to  carry  out  some  far-reach- 
ing project  that  has  fired  their  imagination.  Lofty 
ambition  seems  to  be  dying  out,  and  youths 
"  drift  "  into  their  occupations  casually,  or  select 
them  with  little  regard  for  anything  but  that  they 
happen  to  fit  in  with  their  desire  for  a  good  time 
in  the  present.  Employers  of  clerks  know  that 
situations  are  valued  more  if  they  afford  leisure  for 
sports  and  pleasures  than  if  they  offer  a  higher  imme- 
diate salary,  and  greater  opportunities  of  advancement 
in  the  future.  This  is  a  feature  of  office  life  which  has 
become  lately  so  noticeable  that  it  is  significant  of  a 
relaxation  of  intellectual  and  moral  fibre  amongst 
English  youths,  and  must  have  serious  consequences. 
The  desire  to  enjoy  life  and  have  a  larger  share  of  its 
pleasures  is  not  indeed  of  necessity  a  mark  of  decad- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  the  demand  of  a  larger 
and  more  cultivated  mind  for  a  fuller  human  life,  which 
is  of  benefit  both  to  the  nation  and  the  individual.  But 
this  would  be  much  too  optimistic  a  view  of  such  facts 
as  we  are  thinking  of.  The  individual  preference  for 
an  "easier  place"  springs  not  from  the  desire  for  a 
wider,  happier  life  but  just  from  the  sacrifice  of  any 
such  desire  to  immediate  enjoyments.  These  facts  will 
have  to  be  considered,  amongst  other  kinds  of  defici- 
encies, in  that  process  of  self-examination  and  analysis 
into  which  Englishmen  are  being  driven  by  force  of 
circumstances.  If  this  process  becomes  a  fixed  national 
habit  it  will  be  a  decidedly  valuable  addition  to  our 
somewhat  meagre  mental  equipment. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ISSUES. 

A CERTAIN  prominent  Progressive  of  the  retiring 
School  Board,  who  is  wisely  giving  up  talking  on 
"the  Board  "  for  working  in  his  parish,  has  expressed 


the  fear  that  as  in  the  past,  so  too  on  this  occasion,  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  electors  will  take  the 
trouble  to  vote.  Apparently  without  knowing  it,  he  has 
given  a  very  adequate  explanation  of  the  public  apathy 
almost  in  the  very  sentences  which  condemned  it.  This 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  with  great  truth  that  the  party 
aspect  of  school-board  work  is  a  false  one  ;  it  implies 
differences  which  do  not  exist  (it  also  sinks  differences 
which  do),  that  the  real  question  is  one  of  persons,  and 
that  if  we  could  easily  and  equally  well  spare  most 
men  on  either  side,  there  are  some  on  both  sides  we 
could  not  at  all  do  without.  Why  then  should  a  busy  man 
take  the  trouble  to  vote,  except  in  the  rare  case 
where  he  happens  to  belong  to  a  constituency  for 
which  one  of  the  indispensable  men  is  standing?  If  he 
thinks  he  could  be  very  happy,  or,  as  we  should  deem 
more  likely,  feels  that  he  will  be  very  unhappy  with 
either  party,  why  should  he  not  remain  a  spectator  ? 
With  every  desire  to  stimulate  civic  enthusiasm,  we 
must  confess  that  we  sympathise  entirely  with  the 
majority  who  find  it  impossible  to  care  much  which  party 
wins  the  School  Board  election.  Such  indifference  is  no 
evidence  of  indifference  to  educational  policy  ;  indeed 
it  is  not  possible  that  one  who  really  cares  for  and  has 
tried  to  think  about  educational  matters  should  take 
much  interest  in  these  elections,  for  they  do  not  turn  on 
educational  questions.  A  man  might  read  the  candidates' 
addresses  and  letters  to  the  newspapers  day  by  day, 
and  hear  their  speeches  night  by  night  for  weeks 
and  get  not  a  single  idea,  not  a  single  new  thought 
about  any  educational  subject.  One  result  is  quite 
certain  ;  that  if  any  hapless  man  did  go  through  such 
a  course,  not  only  would  he  not  vote  but  he  would 
make  a  vow  never  again  to  touch  anything  remotely 
connected  with  a  School  Board,  never  to  let  any  man 
broach  the  subject  to  him  again,  and  he  would  keep 
it.  It  is  both  painful  and  humiliating  to  read 
the  party  declarations  and  counter  manifestoes,  and 
find  everything  discussed  except  the  things  that 
really  matter.  In  this  there  is  a  strange  difference 
between  even  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  School 
Board.  When  the  education  estimates  come  up,  the 
debate,  put  on  the  right  line  by  Sir  John  Gorst  or  Mr. 
Acland,  turns  on  really  educational  issues,  on  issues 
which  will  affect  the  character  and  life  of  those  who  are 
to  be  taught.  The  whole  conversation  does  not  turn 
on  whether  one  side  paid  is.  id.  and  the  other  is.  i\d. 
for  books  or  stationery. 

However,  there  are  two  sides,  and  there  are  more 
candidates  than  there  are  places,  so  something  in  the  form 
of  a  choice  must  be  made.  There  will  be  the  less  danger 
in  a  so-called  Moderate  majority  being  returned  on  this 
occasion  that  there  is  no  question  of  Mr.  Diggle  again 
appearing  on  the  Board  :  that  unfortunate  influence  in 
school-board  politics  may  be  regarded  as  finally  elimin- 
ated. Not  only  has  its  eponymous  hero  retired  or  rather 
been  forced  into  the  background,  but  also  very  few  of 
his  former  followers  are  anxious  any  longer  to  carry 
his  colours.  The  result  is  entirely  good.  There  is  less 
of  mere  partisanship,  of  election  trickery  and  finesse, 
than  there  has  been  about  former  contests.  There  is 
less  bickering  on  the  Moderate  side  about  supposed 
excess  in  the  ideal  of  elementary  education.  Neither 
side  is  really  educational,  but  both  are  progressively  so 
according  to  the  standard  and  notions  of  the  London 
School  Board.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  sides  is  that  the  one  wants 
to  do  less  and  the  other  more. 

The  Moderates,  of  course,  charge  the  Progressives 
with  financial  extravagance  :  that  is  common  form. 
But  they  do  not  make  out  their  case,  as  Sir  Charles 
Elliott  has  shown  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  if  net  purely 
Moderate,  is  at  least  not  immoderate.  It  is  probably 
quite  possible  to  make  an  effective  case  on  the  charge  of 
financial  extravagance  against  the  School  Board  as  an 
institution  :  an  elective  board  dealing  with  such  matters 
will  always  be  wasteful,  for  they  are  too  many  to  treat 
the  details  which  make  up  their  work  in  a  businesslike 
way,  and  too  few  of  them  have  enough  knowledge  of 
their  subject  matter  to  judge  where  no  expenditure 
ought  to  be  spared,  and  where  little  or  none  is  needed. 
We  believe  that  the  Board  of  Education  could  educate 
the  children  of  London  better  for  less  money  than 
does  the  School  Board  ;  for  in  that  event  one  or  two 
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really  able  men  would  have  power.  We  do  not 
argue  from  the  case  of  the  denominational  schools, 
which  is  a  misleading  comparison.  They  spend  less 
because,  unfortunately  for  them  and  still  more  un- 
fortunately for  the  country,  they  cannot  get  more 
to  spend.  If  they  had  the  money,  as  they  ought 
to  have,  and  from  the  State,  they  would  spend  far  more 
than  they  do  on  their  teachers,  buildings,  books  and 
many  other  things.  It  is  wonderful  that  they  can  effect 
what  they  do  on  their  means,  but  they  would  do  better 
if  they  had  more.  That  the  Board  spends  more  per 
child  than  they  do  is  not  ipso  facto  any  argument  what- 
ever against  the  Board.  It  is  rather  an  examination  of 
many  of  the  Board's  own  methods  that  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  do  its  work  quite  as  well  for 
less  money.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  one  party  is 
less  responsible  than  the  other  for  this  result.  Frankly, 
if  the  Moderates  were  returned  on  Thursday  next  with 
an  overwhelming  majority,  we  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  effect  any  real  financial  economy.  On  the  whole, 
we  hope  they  would  not  try,  for  they  would  probably 
proceed  straightway  to  dock  some  obvious  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  expenditure.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  cut  down  rates  in  that  way  than  patiently  and  scien- 
tifically to  discover  and  stanch  a  thousand  and  one  little 
leakages,  the  real  cause  of  excessive  expenditure.  On 
the  financial  issue  then,  we  see  no  reason  to  prefer  the 
Moderates. 

Then  it  is  asserted  that  the  Progressives  have  pursued 
a  policy  calculated  ultimately  to  squeeze  the  Church 
schools  out  of  existence.  We  are  afraid  a  true  bill 
must  be  found  on  this  count.  Most  of  the  Progressives, 
and  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  in  particular,  believe  that 
denominational  control  in  education  is  a  bad  thing. 
Naturally,  therefore  they  will  use  what  power  they  have 
to  cripple  such  control.  And  we  think  they  have  used 
it  to  that  end.  On  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the 
teachers,  a  vital  matter,  the  Moderates  seem  to  have 
the  advantage.  At  least  it  was  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  who  prevented  the  Progressive  leader  from 
inflicting  a  crying  injustice  on  the  assistant  mistresses, 
by  raising  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  doing  nothing 
for  them,  although  the  mistresses  do  quite  as  much 
work  as  the  men  teachers  and  on  the  whole  do  it  better. 
That  was  a  very  mean  and  shabby  trick  and  for  it  the 
Progressives  deserve  to  suffer,  excepting  of  course  the 
honourable  few  of  them  who  supported  Mr.  Bridgeman. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  issue  which  usually  is 
the  one  difference  that  makes  it  matter  which  party 
gets  in,  the  religious  question,  because  it  is  hardly  an 
issue  before  the  electorate ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  a 
party  issue.    Some  of  the  Moderates  will,  if  elected, 
recommend  that,  if  the  parents  desire  it,  the  children 
shall  be  allowed  once  a  week  to  devote  "  the  religious 
hour  "  to  denominational  teaching  out  of  school.  That 
is  certainly  a  small  mercy  :  still  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
We   are   so   persuaded  of  the  fallacy,   the  hollow- 
ness,  the  spuriousness  of  the  undenominational  posi- 
tion in   religious   education   that  we  welcome  even 
the  most  hesitating  corrective.    Theological  bargains 
do  not  commend  themselves  to  us.    The  least  common 
denominator  in  faith  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  a  religious 
ideal.    It  is  a  fraud  on  the  children,*' for  it  is  only  their 
childhood  which  makes  it  possible  to  impose  this  fiction 
of  religious   compromise   upon   them.      Were  they 
responsible,  they  would  repudiate  it,  as  every  grown 
person  does.     What  man  or  woman  is   not  either 
indifferent  to  religion  or  has  his  own  belief  and  belongs 
to  the  communion  which  professes  it  ?    Is  it  the  unde- 
nominationalists'  theory  that  children's  faith  is  a  sort  of 
religious  plasm  out  of  which  the  species,  Churchman, 
Baptist,   Independent,  or  what  not,    is  subsequently 
evolved  ?    How  can  they  with  any  consistency  stop 
where  they  do?    The  Mohammedan  or  Buddhist  parent 
has  every  right  to  object  that  board-school  teaching  is 
sectarian.    If  you  insist  on  the  least  common  denomi- 
nator, it  must  be  least  and  it  must  be  common  ;  and 
then  you  will  get  to  the  logical  outcome  of  undenomina- 
tionalism,  which  is  no  religion  at  all.    Nothing  but 
x  will  equate  all  the  religions  of  the  world  and  any 
that  does  not  equate  all  is  sectarian  as  against  some. 
Arbitrarily  to  draw  the  line  at  the  mere  letter  of  the 
Bihle  is  a  position  absolutely  impossible  for  any  person 
who  has  the  slightest  respect  for  his  own  intellect  to 


accept.  That  perhaps  does  not  touch  the  majority 
of  the  School  Board.  But  it  will  appeal  to  Parliament. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  settle  the  religious  question. 
The  solution  was  provided  by  the  Education  Bill  of 
1896  :  and  this  Government  must  make  that  law,  and 
so  redeem  in  the  second  term  its  greatest  failure  injthe 
first. 


THE    LIBERAL   IMPERIALISTS'  CHANCE. 

THAT  small  beginning  of  things  with  a  big  name, 
the  Imperial  Liberal  Council,  has  passed  through 
the  stage  of  ridicule  and  reached  that  of  abuse,  a  sign 
that  its  continued  existence  is  becoming  a  cause  of 
perturbation  to  the  class  of  mind  known  as  "official." 
We  'do  not  want  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  its  founders 
when  we  say  that  it  owes  its  three  hundred  members 
to  the  political  views  it  was  established  to  promote 
rather  than  to  the  attractive  force  of  eminent  personali- 
ties. Its  better  known  names  are  later  accretions. 
It  has  now  indirectly  earned  the  credit  of  administer- 
ing the  final  blow  to  the  tottering  reputation  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Or  rather  it  supplied 
that  gentleman  with  an  opportunity  for  self-immola- 
tion which  he  embraced  with  a  fatuity  for  which  even 
his  maladroit  record  had  hardly  prepared  us.  The 
result  has  been  that  many  Liberals,  whose  views  do 
not  coincide  with  those  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists, 
are  asking  themselves  whether  the  time  has  not 
arrived  for  relegating  him  from  the  foreground  to 
the  middle  distance  whence  he  was  incautiously  pro- 
moted. The  "resolutions"  of  the  Council,  which 
caused  some  heart-searchings  among  the  elect,  did  not 
frighten  away  even  its  more  timid  members.  The  first 
denunciation  by  Sir  Henry  was  ineffectual ;  greatly 
daring,  the  Council  subsequently  dined  and  made 
speeches  which  led  to  the  leader's  impotent  exhibition 
at  Dundee.  The  invitation  to  Lord  Rosebery  was  Sir 
Henry's  crowning  blunder  and  the  most  amusing  thing 
about  it  was  that  certain  daily  journals  actually 
treated  it  as  sincere.  The  role  of  Macchiavelli  does 
not  suit  Sir  Henry.  Whatever  Lord  Rosebery's  faults,, 
he  is  not  likely  to  abandon  Lord  Brassey  and  his  friends 
for  the  beaux  yeux  of  Mr.  Morley.  Sir  Henry  has 
therefore  effected  nothing  save  the  alienation  of  three 
hundred  gentlemen,  whose  support  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  order  to  please  a  knot  of  discredited 
politicians  whose  principal  tenets  he  assures  us  four- 
fifths  of  his  party  repudiate. 

Undoubtedly  the  Imperial  Liberal  Council  are  hereby 
placed  in  a  very  strong  position.  They  have  plainly 
come  into  existence  to  supply  a  want,  but  they  appear 
likely  to  jeopardise  that  existence  by  pursuing  the 
policy  we  criticised  last  week.  It  is  not  their  busi- 
ness to  sit  humbly  on  Lord  Rosebery's  doorstep.  The 
Chairman  of  their  Committee  surely  did  not  enunciate, 
the  views  of  his  fellow-members  when  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  his  Lordship  would  return  "  when  they 
were  worthy  of  him."  The  moot  point  in  the  eyes  of 
impartial  observers  is  whether  Lord  Rosebery  is  worthy 
of  them.  Their  views  will  not  "permeate"  the  party 
when  they  are  once  directed  into  an  official  channel. 
They  will  be  more  wisely  advised  if  they  do  not  clamour 
for  a  king  to  lead  them.  If  they  secure  this  object  of 
their  vows  too  soon,  they  will  either  degenerate  into  a 
faction  or  be  sucked  into  the  Styx  of  stagnant  formulas, 
in  which  the  "orthodox"  Liberal  is  still  wallowing 
"an  unpitied  victim  in  a  despicable  struggle."  So 
soon  as  their  own  position  becomes  too  strong  to  be 
assailable,  they  will  find  plenty  of  leaders  ready  enough 
to  head  the  campaign  in  which  the  soldiers  have 
assured  success.  If  they  are  eagerly  taken  up  by  a 
prominent  partisan  too  early,  their  existence  as  a  force 
for  forming  public  opinion  will  be  very  gravely  im- 
paired. The  course  they  should  pursue  in  the  circum- 
stances is  dictated  by  the  circumstances  themselves. 
They  owe  no  allegiance  to  a  commander  who  has 
plainly  told  them  that  he  looks  upon  them  as  inter- 
lopers and  would  rather  see  them  in  the  enemy's 
ranks.  No  fair-minded  person  will  dispute  the 
sincerity  of  their  zeal  for  the  Empire,  but  there 
may  be  not  improbably  in  some  minds  a  doubt 
whether  it  burns  as  brightly  for  Radicalism.  Their 
first  duty,  then,  should  be  to  dissipate  this  doubt.  A. 
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social  and  political  programme  dealing-  with  home 
affairs,  which  could  by  no  malevolence  be  interpreted 
as  Tory,  would  be  the  best  answer  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  remnant  under  whose 
banner  he  apparently  has  elected  to  serve.  The  Liberal 
party  in  the  first  place  must  produce  some  coherent 
theory  of  policy  which  will  unite  its  members  ;  and  in 
the  second  it  must  no  longer  cheat  itself  with  shibbo- 
leths. The  leaders,  like  a  certain  class  of  penitents  in 
Dante's  "  Purgatory,"  are  wandering  about  in  a  thick 
mist,  and  only  recognise  one  another  by  the  persistent 
utterance  of  certain  well-worn  formulas  which  they 
think  appropriate  to  their  unhappy  situation.  That 
situation  cannot  be  improved  by  plunging  deeper  into 
the  fog.  One  man  of  moderate  abilities  who  faces 
the  truth  will  do  more  than  ninety  and  nine  very 
clever  ones  who  profess  to  ignore  it.  There  is  per- 
haps hardly  a  single  Liberal  left  except  Mr.  Morley 
who  believes  in  the  ultimate  possibility  of  Gladstonian 
Home  Rule.  Let  the  Imperial  Liberals  boldly  repeat 
their  belief  to  that  effect,  let  them  categorically  and 
unconditionally  repudiate  Home  Rule,  and  they  will 
soon  draw  to  themselves  the  large  body  of  opinion 
which  loves  candour  and  will  follow  those  who  know 
their  own  mind.  Let  them  put  forward  a  reasonable 
plan  for  domestic  reforms,  and  administrative  efficiency 
and  economy.  They  may  meet  with  some  ridicule  and 
much  abuse,  but  as  they  laugh  best  who  laugh  last,  it 
is  easy  to  see  which  section  of  the  Opposition  will,  in 
no  very  long  time,  have  cause  for  genuine  merriment. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION   UNION  AND 
THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTION. 

THE  forthcoming  election  of  the  London  School 
Board  differs  from  that  of  1897  and  still  more 
from  that  of  1894  in  that  controversy  about  religious 
education  plays  but  little  part  in  the  contest.  The 
main  issue  is  one  of  economy  or  ; — how  far  can  the 
rates  be  saved  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  educa- 
tion ?  Moderates  point  to  the  absurdity  of  calling 
much  of  the  education  now  provided  elementary  at 
all,  and  declare  that  saving  might  be  effected 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with 
sound  and  useful  instruction  such  as  Parliament  meant 
should  be  freely  given.  The  Progressives  on  the 
other  hand,  ignoring  the  intentions  of  Parliament 
and  all  questions  of  the  fairness  of  using  public 
money  for  one  purpose  which  has  been  granted  for 
another,  dilate  on  the  value  of  education  and  accuse 
their  opponents  of  wishing  to  starve  it.  This  is  an 
important  controversy  ;  but  those  whose  business  it  is 
specially  to  watch  over  religious  education  are  but 
little  concerned  in  it.  The  Religious  Education  Union 
is  only  remotely  affected  whether  the  rates  be  high  or 
low,  whether  science  and  art  be  gratuitously  taught  or 
only  the  "  three  Rs,"  electrolysis  or  simple  addition. 
The  Union  is  therefore  taking  only  a  secondary  part  in 
the  contest  corresponding  to  the  secondary  part  to  which 
is  relegated  the  topic  it  is  peculiarly  interested  in. 

This  feature  of  the  contest  is  disappointing  to  many. 
And  not  without  reason.  If  the  objections  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  present  undenominational 
system  are  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance,  what  hope  is 
there  that  Parliament  will  ever  substitute  a  better 
system  ?  And  what  better  way  is  there  of  urging  those 
objections  than  by  bringing  the  subject  into  discussion 
at  an  election  of  the  School  Board  for  London  ?  It  is 
true  that  the  grievances  of  churchmen  can  only  be 
very  partially  remedied  without  the  intervention  of 
Parliament.  But  something  could  be  done,  and  the 
whole  question  threshed  out  at  a  School  Board  elec- 
tion. A  contest  in  the  metropolis  is  a  specially 
favourable  opportunity  for  bringing  any  matter  into 
notice.  Nohow  else  can  the  ear  of  the  public  be  so  well 
caught,  its  attention  so  effectually  arrested.  On  the 
present  occasion  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a  chance 
has  been  missed.  A  new  Parliament  is  just  assembling. 
Two  or  three  years  are  the  extent  of  a  Parliament's 
period  of  youthful  vigour.  In  that  time  will  one  session 
be  given  to  the  thorny  and  difficult  problem  of  religious 
education  in  elementary  schools  ?  It  is  an  anxious 
-question  for  churchmen.     For  if  not,  the  hoped-for 


relief  must  be  postponed  till  the  next  Parliament.  And 
the  next  Parliament  may  have  a  Radical  majority.  At 
that  rate  we  shall  have  to  wait  ten  years.  Can  voluntary 
schools  and  their  supporters  bear  the  increasing  tension 
of  "  the  intolerable  strain  "  for  ten  years  more?  Plainly 
churchmen  have  much  reason  to  wish  that  the  early 
attention  of  the  new  Parliament  should  be  given  to 
their  grievance.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  it  would 
have  much  helped  to  engage  that  attention  if  during 
this  November  every  parish  in  London  had  been  ringing 
with  the  inadequacy  of  the  undenominational  system 
and  the  necessity  for  some  improvement  ?  Certainly  a 
chance  has  been  missed. 

But  the  responsibility  for  this  blunder  in  tactics 
does  not  lie  with  the  Religious  Education  Union. 
The  Union  is  an  energetic  and  useful  society  ;  but 
it  could  not  on  its  own  account  carrry  on  an 
agitation  of  the  kind  suggested  in  an  effective 
way.  The  only  two  organisations  which  are  adequate 
to  the  task  are  the  Unionist  party  and  the  Church 
of  England.  Had  either  of  these  been  prepared 
to  take  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Union  might  have  co-operated  with  valuable  effect. 
But  it  has  been  clear  that  neither  was  inclined  for  such 
a  work.  The  reluctance  of  the  Unionist  party  is  not 
surprising.  It  cares  little  for  any  religious  question. 
It  does  indeed  desire  to  beat  the  Progressives  on  the 
School  Board.  But  this  is  for  the  sake  of  the  rates  or 
perhaps  merely  for  the  electioneering  record  ;  in  order 
that  at  every  election  Radicals  may  have  the  worst 
of  it.  The  spiritual  well-being  of  the  children  is 
not  important  to  the  mind  of  many  sound  Unionist 
workers.  The  point  is  rather  the  party  win.  The 
Church  of  England  is  well  accustomed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  poor  relation  at  the  table  of  the  Unionist 
party — fed  but  snubbed — or  rather  perhaps  of  the 
importunate  widow  at  its  judgment  seat.  That  the 
Unionist  party  should  be  disinclined  to  exert  itself  on  a 
religious  issue  is  what  one  might  expect.  But  that  the 
Church  of  England,  that  the  widow  herself  should  be 
slack  in  her  own  cause,  that  instead  of  making  the 
place  of  judgment  resound  with  her  clamour,  she  should 
sit  quietly  at  home  with  folded  hands,  placidly  trusting 
that  his  worship  may  not  overlook  her  suit — this  is 
surely  surprising.  Yet  that  the  religious  question  is 
not  very  prominent  at  the  present  election  is  mainly 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  bishops  and  some  of  the 
leading  clergy  who  have  spiritual  charge  in  London. 
So  far  as  agitation  goes,  indeed,  religious  educa- 
tion owes  very  little  to  episcopal  assistance.  That 
much  has  been  gained  in  the  last  ten  years,  that 
the  attitude  of  Parliament  and  of  politicians  gene- 
rally has  been  profoundly  modified  since  the  Free 
Education  Act  was  passed,  is  true.  But  what  has 
been  done  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  laymen, 
less  of  clerrgy,  least  of  all  of  bishops.  Sometimes 
even,  as  in  the  School  Board  contest  of  1894,  the 
friends  of  religious  education  have  had  to  endure  abun- 
dant douches  of  cold  water  administered  by  episcopal 
hands.  But  the  more  ordinary  attitude  of  the  bishops 
in  these  controversies  may  be  described  as  one  of 
remote  benediction.  They  wish  the  combatant  laity 
heartily  well,  but  they  do  not  themselves  engage  in  the 
contest.  In  the  event  of  defeat,  they  suffer  no  loss  : 
if  there  be  victory,  they  are  ready  to  abound  in  kindly 
congratulation.  None  are  more  thankful  than  they  for 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  their  lay  brethren.  Sometimes 
one  is  reminded  of  the  Boer  heavy  artillery.  It  is  said 
that  the  anxiety  of  the  Boers  to  prevent  the  capture  of 
their  Long  Toms  greatly  diminished  the  value  of  those 
weapons.  For  almost  at  the  outset  of  the  battles  they 
prudently  started  them  on  a  rearward  trek.  So  with 
the  Bishops.  If  the  contest  seems  likely  to  be  a  hot 
one,  they  trek.  In  the  last  year  or  two  this 
episcopal  mobility  has  been  conspicuously  mani- 
fested. A  couple  of  years  ago  after  much  consul- 
tation with  Churchmen,  clerical  and  lay,  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Rochester  published  an  admir- 
able letter  in  favour  of  the  principle  that  children 
should  be  educated  in  the  religious  belief  of  their 
parents.  But  it  seems  that  their  leading  clergy  showed 
little  disposition  to  fight  the  School  Board  contest  on 
this  platform.  Whereupon  the  Bishops  have  not  pressed 
the  point  further.    The  great  guns  after  their  single 
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discharge  left  the  field  of  battle.  It  may  well  be  they 
were  right.  To  try  and  engage  the  Church  of  England 
in  a  serious  conflict  against  the  judgment  of  some  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  clergy  would  have  been  a 
bold,  perhaps  an  unwise  course.  Upon  those  clergy 
must  rest  the  blame  of  what  has  taken  place.  It  is 
due  to  them  that  the  religious  question  is  in  the  back- 
ground. If  a  chance  has  been  missed,  it  is  they  who 
have  missed  it.  It  is  some  consolation  to  one's  worser 
passions  that  they  also  will  feel  any  consequent  injury 
to  the  general  cause  of  religious  education  with  the 
acutest  pain. 

Though  much  has  been  left  undone,  something  has 
been  done.  Some  though  not  all  of  the  Moderate 
candidates  are  prepared  to  support  the  very  modest 
proposal  that  the  Conscience  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1870 
should  be  loyally  obeyed  instead  of  being  shamelessly 
evaded,  and  that  such  parents  as  desire  it  should  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  their  children  on  one  or  two 
mornings  in  each  week  from  the  religious  instruction  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  the  Church  Catechism  out- 
side the  schools.  The  whole  Moderate  party  moreover 
is  pledged  to  defend  voluntary  schools  ;  and  the  policy 
of  economy,  in  itself  irrelevant  to  religious  education,  is 
indirectly  in  the  interest  of  those  schools  which,  unsup- 
ported by  the  boundless  resources  of  the  rates,  cannot 
compete  with  the  attractions  provided  by  an  unbridled 
expenditure.  In  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
Religious  Education  Union  are  giving  a  whole-hearted 
though  somewhat  depressed  support  to  the  Moderate 
party.  Hugh  Cecil. 


PAUL  JEUNE  ON  PAUL  AINE. 

ACCORDING  to  Paul  and  Pierre,  Mdlles.  Mimi  and 
Musette,  Gaston,  Bibi,  and  other  celebrities  of 
the  Latin  Quarter,  France — "la  belle  France" — is  an 
amazing  country.     Elsewhere,  life  is  monotonous — 
above  all  things,  bourgeoise.    Take  England  :  and  you 
find  "la  phlegme."    Choose  Germany  :  infinite  dulness 
confronts  you.    Italy  with  her  incense  ;  Belgium  with 
taint  of  bluff  brutality  ;    Russia — imperturbable  and 
impenetrable- — are   no   more   remarkable.  "Mais/' 
declares  Pierre,  "  en  France  on  s'amuse  ;  on  est  drole." 
"  Aussi,"  observes  Mdlle.  Mimi,  "  est-on  spirituelle." 
"Et  les   femmes?"   asks   Mdlle.   Musette.      "  Elles 
triomphent  partout,"   replies   Paul  gallantly.  What 
a    land  ;    seriously,    "  quel    pays  !  "      Survey  the 
kings  of  France  ;  her  emperors  ;  her  Republics.  Review 
the  present  one — the  Third  :  has  it  had  a  dull  moment? 
"Affaires,"  everywhere:  Wilson;  Panama;  Dreyfus. 
And  then  another — the  "  affaire  "  of  the  new  century. 
And  afterwards,  when  monotony  might  have  settled, 
the  Exhibition.    And  on  the  top  of  all  this,  ministerial 
downfalls  ;  municipal  elections  ;  Patriotism  ;  astound- 
ing trials  ;  exiles.    And  now,  to-day  itself — the  arrival 
of  President  Kruger.   Seriously,  "  on  s'amuse,"  "  on  est 
drole,"  "on  rigole."    Without  a  doubt,  Paris  is  gay, 
exhilarated  invariably.   "On  ne  se  lasse  pas,"  concludes 
Paul  vehemently.    Still — in  spite  of  his  reputation  for 
gaiety — he  has  worn  a  mysterious,  almost  melancholy, 
expression  of  late.   Friends  have  sought  the  cause;  but 
Paul  has  only  shaken  his  head.    "  Landlord,"  explained 
one.     "  Affaire  de  cceur  tres  grave,"  protested  another. 
"  Jalousie  effrenee,"  proclaimed  a  third.    Yet  Paul,  at 
once  obstinate,  refused  to  unburden  himself ;  and,  one 
morning,  issued  forth  in  his  broad-brimmed  silk  hat. 
Again  one  stared  ;    once    more    one   marvelled — for 
Paul's  silk  hat  may  only  be  admired  at  the  Salon  on 
Varnishing  Day,  or  at  a  last  supper,  or  at  some  other 
amazing  ceremony.    "  Mystere,"  exclaimed  the  Quarter. 
Then,  Paul  produced  a  great  German  pipe  ;  and  he 
was  called  unpatriotic,  and  even  a  "  vendu "  and  a 
"traitre"on  the  spot.    "  Cruelle  enigme,"  murmured 
the    Rive   Gauche.     Finally,    Paul's    voice  became 
guttural  and  his  tone  severe — especially  when  Mar- 
seilles  was  mentioned.    And,    at   last,  after  infinite 
persuasion,  Paul  was  obliging  enough  to  announce 
that  the  silk  hat  and  great  pipe  had  been  produced 
in  honour  of  Mr.   Kruger;    and   that  he,   Paul  the 
Bohemian,    wished   to   be   known  as  Paul  jeune  in 
future  ;  and  that  this  was  his  way  of  showing  his  admi- 
ration for  the  venerable  Oom-  "Mon  Oncle  "—other- 
wise Paul  ainc.    Such  a  declaration  naturally  consti- 


tuted Paul  jeune  biographer  of  Paul  aine  immediately. 
As  a  raconteur,  he  stands  alone.  As  a  sage,  he  is  con- 
sulted on  all  questions.  Nothing  bewilders  him.  He 
can  explain  everything.  He  is  always  ready  ;  never  at 
a  loss.  Months  ago  he  was  eloquent  over  the  Boers — 
so  harrowing  were  his  stories,  so  especially  appalling  was 
his  description  of  the  slaughter  accomplished  by  the 
"dum-dum,"  that  Mdlle.  Mimi  sought  forgetfulness 
at  Bullier's.  Then,  Paul  held  forth  about  China  ;  and 
again  he  thrilled  his  hearers,  again  his  anecdotes  were 
lurid,  vivid.  Other  matters  occupied  him  from  time  to 
time  :  and  he  had  a  criticism  for  each,  a  judgment  to 
pronounce  on  all.  Still,  Paul  may  be  expected  to  sur- 
pass himself  to-day  ;  for,  more  listened  to  than  ever,  he 
sits  at  the  top  of  a  table,  like  a  veritable  President, 
surrounded  by  his  ministers  ;  smokes  so  solemnly, 
speaks  so  deliberately,  that  Mdlle.  Mimi  almost  imagines 
herself  to  be  really  assisting  at  a  Cabinet  Council  in  the 
Transvaal.  ..."  Le  Reichstag,  n'est-ce  pas?"  "Non," 
replies  Paul,  "  e'est  pas  ca.  N'importe.  Le  nom 
m'echappe."  A  short  silence  ensues  :  it  is  Paul's 
policy  to  make  much  of  his  information  ;  to  wait,  in 
fact,  until  Mdlle.  Mimi,  fretting  with  impatience,  begs 
him  to  begin.  And  so  Paul  smokes  solemnly,  and  sips  his 
bock  ;  and  irritates  Mdlle.  Mimi,  who  says  at  last,  "  Tu 
sais,  mon  cher,  je  ne  trouve  pas  que  l'Oncle  a  une  tete 
bien  sympathique. "  Then  Paul  sarcastically  inquires 
when  Mdlle.  Mimi  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Kruger  :  and  is  told  that  she  has  seen  him  every  day 
for  weeks — on  medals,  in  papers,  on  cinematographs. 
And  Mdlle.  Musette  cheers  ;  and  Gaston  applauds  ;  and 
Pierre  proclaims  Paul  to  have  been  "  humbled  by  a 
woman  " — so  that  Mdlle.  Mimi,  rising,  salutes. 

Suddenly,  the  pipe  goes  out.  At  no  time  has  it  given 
Paul  particular  pleasure — for  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
a  big  bowl  attached  to  a  long,  drooping  stem.  And 
so  he  has  puffed  at  it ;  and  blown  upon  it ;  and 
separated  it  ;  and  examined  it ;  and  become  tearful 
from  its  fumes  ;  and  coughed  over  it  ;  and  lighted  it 
again  and  again.  Now,  since  it  only  holds  charred 
remains,  he  lays  it  aside — then,  turning  to  Mdlle.  Mimi, 
declares  that  l'Oncle,  in  spite  of  his  unsympathetic 
appearance,  is  better  than  he,  better  than  anyone 
present,  because  he  retires  early  and  never  lingers  in 
a  cafe"  over  bock.  "  Pas  possible,"  protests  Mdlle. 
Mimi.  "  C'est  un  homme,  n'est-ce  pas?  Eh  bien,  il 
doit  s'amuser  comme  les  autres."  "  Jamais,"  declares 
Paul.  "  II  se  couche  a  huit  heures  du  soir  ;  il  se  leve 
avec  le  soleil  meme  k  Marseilles,  meme  a.  Paris,  il  ne 
fera  pas  la  noce."  And,  although  Mdlle.  Mimi  is 
convinced  that  the  temptation  to  take  a  bock  on  the 
boulevards  will  prove  irresistible,  Paul — Paul  jeune, 
who  ought  to  know — explains  that  l'Oncle — will  say 
good-night  on  the  stroke  of  eight;  and  thus  be 
absent  from  all  banquets,  all  "punches,"  all  fetes. 
Still,  Mdlle.  Mimi  is  sceptical  ;  indeed,  Mdlle.  Mimi 
declares  with  no  small  emphasis  that  so  much  sobriety, 
so  much  austerity,  is  unheard  of,  altogether  inexcusa- 
ble, in  Paris.  And  again  she  wins  applause ;  once 
more  she  is  cheered  by  her  friend.  Mdlle.  Musette — 
while  Paul,  the  chairman,  Prime  Minister  of  Mdlle. 
Mimi's  "  Reichstag,"  in  calling  for  peace,  points  out 
that  his  words  will  be  proved  by  the  Uncle's  acts. 
They — flippant  children— will  learn  to  respect  the 
"  vieillard  "  who  has  sacrificed  himself  for  his  country, 

and  suffered  for  it,  and  .    "  Et  ses  millions  ?  "  asks 

Mdlle.  Mimi.  "  Et  sa  femme?"  demands  Mdlle. 
Musette.  "Toujours  a  Pretoria,  n'est-ce  pas,  avec  les 
Englisch  ?  "  "  N'importe,"  replies  Paul.  "  Tu  t'egares. 
Ilnefaut  pasentrer  dans  la  politique." 

Until  now,  Paul  has  not  surpassed  himself.  The 
interpellations  have  confused  him  ;  but  he,  himself,  like 
all  celebrities  in  France,  scorns  them.  He  takes  up  his 
pipe  :  and  he  lights  it.  Fumes  mount  again  from  the 
great  bowl — by  this  slight  act  he  asserts  his  authority  ; 
gives  the  meeting  an  air  of  Mdlle.  Mimi's  "  Reichstag," 
once  more  becomes  Paul  jeune.  And  Pierre  is  im- 
pressed by  the  thing  -so  that  he  orders  bock  ;  and 
Gaston,  also  subdued,  remains  silent  ;  and  Murger's 
daughters,  ever  amiable,  raise  their  glasses,  saying, 
"A  toi,  mon  vieux  :  pardon  le  Jeune."  And  so 
Paul  wins  their  sympathy  at  last.  Diplomat  as  well, 
he  turns  to  the  sadder  side  of  the  question  :  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Oncle.   With  no  small  emotion,  he  describes 
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Mr.  Kruger's  departure  from  the  Transvaal  ;  his  em- 
barking ;  his  farewell.  Burghers  cheer  as  the  ship  gets 
up  steam  ;  and  the  late  President,  straining  his  eyes, 
salutes  them — stands,  in  spite  of  his  emotion,  in  full 
view  of  the  citizens  until  the  coast  grows  dim.  Then, 
he — President  no  longer — retires  ;  and  for  days  he  sails, 
sails  in  quest  of  sympathy.  And — after  a  while — 
civilisation  appears,  where  the  sympathy  should  be 
found.  And  then,  the  President  deposed,  asks  him- 
self, "Shall  I  succeed?"  And  so  his  heart  is  full, 
his  eyes  are  full,  his  emotion  is  extreme,  when 
he  reaches  Marseilles.  Friends  welcome  him  ;  there 
are  cheers,  cries  of  "  Vive  Kruger  "  ;  and  bouquets  are 
presented.  In  the  streets,  however,  police  are  about — 
on  foot,  also  mounted.  Timid  tradesmen  put  up  their 
shutters.  The  "  Canaille  "  picks  pockets.  Thousands 
watch.  And  past  them  all  drives  the  deposed  President 
Kruger.  Addresses  are  offered  and  speeches  are  made 
at  the  banquet  that  takes  place  afterwards — but  both 
are  unofficial,  so  that  the  sympathy  is  not  useful.  Then, 
the  journey  begins — the  European  tour — the  journey  in 
quest  of  sympathy.  And  the  sympathy  is  universal ; 
but  not  official.  "  Aime  done,"  says  Paul  to  Mdlle. 
Mimi,  "  le  vieillard."  And  the  assembly  sighs.  "He 
has  suffered,"  goes  on  Paul,  "and  he  has  come  to 
France — la  belle  France — where  one  is  generous,  where 
one  is  chivalrous,  where  one  is  also  gay — for  consola- 
tion." And  the  audience  agrees.  "A  la  bonheur," 
exclaims  Paul.  "  Vive  l'Oncle  !  "  cry  Pierre  and  Gaston. 
"Vive,"  echo  Mdlles.  Mimi  and  Musette,  "Paul 
aine  ! " 


THE  IRISH  PEASANT. 

TT  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett 
-L    and  his  work  for  Ireland,  more  eloquent  than  last 
Tuesday's  banquet  itself,  the  melancholy  amend  for  an 
act  of  ingratitude  black  even  for  Irish  political  history, 
that  his  words  left  one  thinking  not  of  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  speaker  but  of  the  fortunes  of  his  care,  the  Irish 
peasant.    So  completely  has  he  sunk  himself  in  his 
work  that  the  benefactor  is  forgotten  in  the  beneficiary. 
And  what  sort  of  a  person  is  he,  this  Irish  peasant,  for 
whom  Mr.  Plunkett  has  been  working  so  hard  ?  From 
the  Manchester  point  of  view  it  must  be  confessed  he 
is  a  hopeless  person  :  his  appliances  of  comfort  are 
to  the  last  degree  rudimentary,  and  his  desires  are 
wholly  unprogressive.     He  does  not  aspire  to  better 
himself  in  the  world,  he  wishes  to  live  where  his 
fathers  lived  before  him   and   as  his  fathers  lived, 
cherishing  their   beliefs,  their  hopes,  and  their  few 
pleasures.     Once  uprooted   from   his  native  soil  he 
became — that  is  if  he  survived  the  process — a  very 
different  being  ;  in  America  he  prospered,  and  if  he 
did  not  amass  money  that  was  generally  because  he 
insisted  upon  sending  home  his  savings,  to  assist  his 
parents  or  his  kin  to  prolong  in  the  old  spot  their 
miserable  existence  in  defiance  of  economic  laws.  And 
so  it  seemed  to  successive  Governments,  as  well  as  to 
economists  generally,  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the 
Irish  peasant  was  to  civilise  him  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;    to   assist    emigration    rather    than  restrain 
it  ;  and  by  all  means  to  aspire  to  a  state  of  things  in 
which  whole  tracts  of  country,  that  carried  as  things 
were  a  large  population,  should  be  turned  into  sheep 
runs,  or  game  preserves,  after  the  example  of  happy 
Scotland.    And  yet,  now  that  the  Manchester  ideas 
have  had  free  play  for  half  a  century,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  the  rude  instinct  of  the  Gaelic  peasant 
teaching  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  might  not  with 
advantage  have  been  respected,  and  whether  after  all 
there  was  not  something  in  the  old  view  that  Govern- 
ment should  seek  to  increase,  rather  than  to  diminish, 
the  population  of  the  country  governed.   For,  as  things 
stand,  the  progress  of  progressive  desire  in  England  has 
left  the  land  bare  of  tillers;  and  the  scanty  supply  of 
agricultural  labour  is  drawn  annually  in  great  part  from 
the  Irish  who  linger  uneconomically  on  the  fringes  of 
civilisation.     From  the  North  and  West  of  Ireland 
harvesters  flock  over  to  England  in  troops  ;  the  end  of 
May  sees  the  steamers  filling  with  them,  and  September 
brings  them  back,  each  man  having  saved  in  that  time 
ten  or  fifteen   pounds   out   of   a  weekly  wage  that 
runs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings.     During  these 


months  they  lie  about  in  barns  and  haylofts,  returning 
year  after  year  as  a  rule  to  the  same  districts  ;  and 
with  autumn  they  go  back  to  the  little  cottage — hovel 
would  be  a  truer  word — and  find  the  tiny  patch  that 
they  had  sown  or  planted  before  leaving  perhaps  only  ripe 
for  reaping,  perhaps  harvested  already  by  the  women 
and  the  old  men,  perhaps  battered  out  of  recognition 
by  rough  weather  or  rotten  with  the  blight.  But  the 
money  earned  across  the  water  pays  the  little  rent,  and 
clears  off  the  account  scored  up  during  the  year  for  tea, 
flour,  and  sugar,  and  the  other  frugal  necessaries.  And 
in  the  meantime  these  people  have  been  helping  to 
solve  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  that  Great 
Britain  has  to  face — how  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  all  workers  in  great  noisome  towns.  It  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  after  all  the  highest  wisdom 
consists  in  driving  this  class  of  workers — for  workers 
they  are,  though  only  during  summer — into  a  strange 
life  over  seas. 

These  unprogressive  Kelts  are  content  with  condi- 
tions of  life  that  the  English  working-man  despises. 
They  do  not  demand  fresh  meat,  nor  even  salt  meat 
daily,  they  house  themselves  little  better  than  their 
cattle,  and  in  many  places  under  the  same  roof ;  but 
they  do  desire  and  strive  after  certain  things  to  which 
the  English  working-man  is  indifferent.    They  desire 
clean  air,  and  the  familiar  face  of  nature  on  which  their 
eyes  dwell  in  half-conscious  pleasure,  as  a  man's  on 
the  features  of  his  wife ;  they  desire  to  perpetuate 
old   associations,    they    desire    the  ministrations  of 
their  priest  and  an  atmosphere  where  their  own  faith  is 
the  faith  of  everyone  ;  and  most  of  all  perhaps  they 
desire  the  congenial  society  of  their  own  race.  The 
Irish  peasant  is  naturally  sociable,  he  has  the  genius  for 
it  that  makes  him  good  company  even  with  a  stranger  ; 
but  his  chief  pleasure  probably  lies  in  the  long  talks  with 
his  own  folk.    One  comfort  at  least  is  seldom  denied 
him  ;  where  peat  fuel  abounds  no  cottage  need  know  a 
fireless  hearth  ;  and  in  the  wildest  and  most  desolate 
places  houses  cluster  thick  together  and  talk  lasts  far 
into  the  night.    Nor  is  that  all.    In  some  counties,  but 
chiefly  in  West  Donegal,  there  is  dancing ;  and  since 
paraffin  gave  a  cheap  means  of  lighting,  in  certain 
parishes  hardly  a  night  passes  without  its  dance.  These 
people  are  not  driven  to  the  towns,  as  English  labourers 
are,  by  the  leaden  dulness  of  daily  life  ;  they  do  not  need 
the  cheap  music  hall  to  stir  up  their  wits.   Politics  interest 
them,  and  they  gossip  over  their  own  doings  and  neigh- 
bours like  the  rest  of  us  ;  but  those  who  know  them 
best  testify  that  their  main  preoccupation  is  with  the 
wonderful  fairy  world,  that  makes  a  background  to  daily 
existence.    Mr.  Yeats  in  a  charming  book  has  described 
the  "Celtic  Twilight,"  and  he  is  only  one  of  many 
observers,  some  of  whom  have  written  with  the  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Keltic  life  that  only  Gaelic 
speakers  can  come  by.    The  latest  of  them,  Mr.  Daniel 
Deeney,  is,  at  a  guess,  a  national  schoolmaster  ;  who- 
ever he  is  his  little  book  of  "  Peasant  Lore,"  *  is  excel- 
lently done. 

The  Irish  are  shy  of  imparting  these  tales  to  a 
stranger;  it  is  unlucky  to  talk  about  the  "good 
people"  without  due  respect  ;  and  the  fear  of  ridicule  is 
deep  implanted  in  their  minds.  But  wherever  Irish  is 
still  spoken,  and  in  many  parts  where  it  is  not,  every 
man  woman  and  child  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
fairy  folk,  sometimes  helpful  sometimes  harmful,  but 
always  needing  to  be  propitiated  in  little  ways — for 
instance  by  spilling  on  the  ground  the  first  couple  of 
drains  when  a  cow  is  milked.  And  the  talk  when 
peasants  meet  is  full  of  stories  how  this  man  was  beaten, 
and  that  one  received  a  warning,  and  how  another  saw 
the  "gentry"  and  "  never  did  good  afther  "  but  pined 
away  in  a  kind  of  dream.  And  it  is  not  only  the  fairies 
that  hover  all  about  the  living  but  the  dead  also — a 
belief  which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  counted 
laughable  but  now  seems  to  many  at  least  as  likely  to 
be  true  as  any  other  faith.  If  we  are  willing  to  take 
seriously  such  a  notion  as  one  which  Mr.  Henry  James 
put  into  a  book  lately,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
linger  on  earth,  and  urge  the  living  to  evil  for  a  vica- 
rious satisfaction  of  their  own  lusts,  we  may  surely 


*  "  Feasant  Lore  from  Gaelic  Ireland.''  Collated  by  Daniel 
Deeney.    Nutt  is. 
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look  with  kindness  on  the  kindly  superstition  that  bids 
Irish  peasants  sweep  the  hearth  and  range  chairs  round 
it  duly  before  they  go  to  bed,  that  the  dead  of  the  house 
may  find  all  ready  for  their  homecoming. 

At  all  events  these  beliefs,  and  the  numberless  others 
like  to  them  which  Mr.  Deeney  sets  down  as  examples, 
are  part  of  the  Keltic  atmosphere,  and  the  Irish  peasant 
desires  to  live  among  those  who  see  the  world  as  he 
sees  it  himself,  with  this  background  of  dim  half-com- 
prehended shapes.  They  are  part  of  the  spell  that 
holds  him  by  sympathy  to  his  native  earth,  and  it 
would  be  well  if,  in  dealing  with  an  imaginative  race,  we 
relied  a  little  on  imagination.  It  is  not  well  that 
people  should  live  always  within  the  grip  of  famine,  but 
the  true  remedy  is  not  to  banish  the  people  but  to 
banish  the  shadow  of  dearth.  And  the  thing  can  be 
done.  For  centuries  the  Western  peasant  lived 
on  a  seaboard  where  there  were  fish  to  be  caught, 
but  he  had  not  the  means  nor  the  skill  to  catch 
them,  nor  to  sell  them  if  caught.  At  last  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  took  the  matter  in  hand,  or 
rather  put  it  into  capable  hands,  and  gave  not  only  the 
needful  advance  of  money,  but  sent  down  teachers  and 
overcame  the  resistance  of  a  people  who,  as  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett  testified — and  no  one  has  a  better  right  to 
testify— are  no  idlers,  but  are  extraordinarily  slow 
to  move  on  new  lines.  And  now  the  fishing  industry 
is  established  from  Donegal  to  Clare,  and  many  a  man 
lives  at  home  and  earns  a  decent  living  who,  but  for 
the  Board,  would  be  in  America  or  the  poorhouse. 
Workers  agree  that  the  task  of  getting  the  Irish  peasant 
to  make  a  new  departure  by  himself  is  all  but  hope- 
less ;  he  will  do  what  his  father  did  before  him  and  his 
neighbours  do  beside  him.  The  deterrent  is  not  idle- 
ness, but  that  fear  of  ridicule  which  has  been  a  power  in 
the  land  since  the  days— fifteen  centuries  ago — when 
the  order  of  the  bards  exercised  all  but  a  tyranny  in  the 
country  by  the  gift  of  satire.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Irish  nation  seems  to  lend  itself  strangely  to  inno- 
vation by  groups,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  British 
Isles  where  co-operation  can  show  such  surprising 
results.  But  these  results  have  been  attained  by  men 
who  realise  that  you  can  do  nothing  with  the  Irish  by 
laughing  at  them,  nor  by  scolding  them,  nor  can  you 
radically  change  their  nature.  What  they  have  done 
has  been  to  develop  the  Irish  quickness  on  its  own 
lines,  making  full  allowance  for  the  prejudices  and 
superstitions  of  the  people,  and  realising  that  with  all 
these  drawbacks — if  one  must  call  them  drawbacks — 
the  people  are  the  most  valuable  belonging  of  the 
country.  And  when  one  sees  the  Irish  peasant  as  he 
may  be  seen  in  a  barren  country  like  North- Western 
Donegal,  or  in  one  of  the  little  islands  off  Connemara 
that  carry  a  population  wholly  disproportioned  to  their 
size,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  oneself  whether  these 
folk  who  live  on  a  mere  pittance  happy,  healthy,  and 
contented  lives  among  beautiful  open  spaces  of  sea,  sky 
and  mountain,  preserving  their  natural  and  national 
courtesy  of  speech  and  demeanour  even  under  rags, 
would  be  really  better  off  if  they  lived  as  men  live  in 
Sheffield  or  the  slums  of  Lambeth,  with  two  pounds  a 
week  and  two  meat  meals  a  day. 


VENATOR  LOQUITUR.* 

MR.  OTHO  PAGET  is  entitled  to  speak  with  a 
practical  experience  of  hounds  and  hunting 
which  he  never  over-asserts.  The  result  is  that  he 
has  written  a  useful  and  pleasant  book  worthy  of  its 
predecessors  in  a  useful  and  pleasant  series.  It  is  true 
that  the  dozen  chapters  devoted  to  foxhunting  in  all  its 
branches  leave  the  principal  personages  and  their  affairs 
very  much  as  he  found  them,  nor,  except  in  one  or 
two  rather  questionable  cases,  can  Mr.  Paget  be  said 
to  have  found  new  premisses  for  novel  conclusions, 
but  he  tells  us  many  true  and  interesting  things  in  a 
modest  and  yet  informing  way. 

At  first  I  prepared  myself  for  squalls  and  contro- 
versy, for  he  starts  with  a  declaration  of  independence 
which  stimulated  my  curiosity  and  made  me  look  for  a 
new  quill  pen.    "  When  I  disagree  "  he  says  in  one  of 

*  "  Hunting."  By  J.  Otho  Paget.  IlacUlon  Hall  Library. 
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his  introductory  sentences  "  with  well-known  authori- 
ties I  shall  probably  be  in  the  wrong,  but  you  must  give 
me  the  credit  for  an  honest  belief  in  my  own  convictions." 
And  he  warns  his  readers  in  rather  mixed  metaphor  that 
doctors  differ,  and  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  wade 
into  the  disputed  waters  of  the  graver  hunting  ques- 
tions without  stirring  up  some  mud  and  laying  himself 
open  to  hostile  criticism.  Such  hints  were  surely  to 
prepare  one  for  doctrines  as  subversive  of  the  accepted 
morals  of  the  hunting  field  as — say — Free  Love  in  the 
family  circle.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  appears  :  and 
the  "  Now  I'm  going  to  begin  "  promise  is  not 
kept.  Our  author  is  content,  and  perhaps  well 
advised,  to  jog  and  canter  us,  we  never  really 
quite  gallop,  along  the  high  road,  noticing  suit- 
ably the  familiar  objects  of  interest  and  calling  for  a 
reasonable  time  at  all  the  public-houses.  No  doubt 
the  journey  is  agreeably  beguiled  by  much  shrewd 
observation  and  genial  experience  ;  indeed  he  tells  us  so 
many  true  and  interesting  things  in  an  unambitious  and 
cheerful  way  that  for  my  own  part  I  quickly  recovered 
from  a  disappointment  which  was  not  altogether 
unexpected. 

There  is  no  "  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  "  about 
Mr.  Paget's  appreciations  of  earlier  or  contemporaneous 
hunting  literature.  A  book  claiming  to  be  original,  he 
declares,  should  not  be  a  crib  from  previous  writers, 
and  if  you  want  their  opinions  go  and  buy  their  books. 
He  is  as  good  as  his  word,  and  there  is  an  enjoyable 
abstention  from  quotations  from  the  usual  classics.  As 
a  master  of  beagles  we  hold  him  to  be  hardly  civil  to 
Xenophon  who  admirably  described  a  hare  hunt  over 
the  bare  hills  of  Attica,  which  might  stand  now  for  a 
run  with  harriers  in  a  down-country.  Somerville  is 
alluded  to  as  an  early  writer  on  the  noble  sport,  but  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  :  the  contribution  levied  upon 
Beckford  is  insignificant,  only  once  does  he  rely  upon 
Mr.  Jorrocks,  though  that  once  with  felicity  of  point  and 
selection,  and  he  eschews  altogether  and  to  our  great 
relief  such  fatiguing  authorities  as  Dame  Juliana 
Berners  and  her  Black  Boke.  All  this  is  for  the  best, 
and  the  author  throughout  is  admirably  free  from 
exaggeration  and  prejudice.  His  remarks  upon  the 
relations  which  should  be  cultivated  between  owners  of 
coverts  who  rear  and  preserve  pheasants  in  a  large 
way,  and  their  foxhunting  neighbours,  exhibit  ajudicial 
and  impartial  spirit  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. 

In  a  chapter  on  Riding  our  author  advises  the 
beginner  in  a  strain  which  will  impress  him  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  riding  to  hounds  or  jumping 
fences.  There  are  certain  rules,  Mr.  Paget  tells  his 
young  friends,  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  ob- 
serve for  their  own  safety  and  the  common  welfare  ; 
and  then  come  the  rules.  "  The  most  important  is  to 
ride  at  a  direct  right  angle  to  the  fence  you  intend  to 
jump.  If  you  espy  an  easier  place  either  to  the  right  or 
left,  you  must  look  behind  first  to  see  if  you  will  cross 
anyone  else  by  taking"  advantage  of  it.  You  should  be 
at  least  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  a  man  when  you 
cross  him,  but  it  is  difficult  to  state  an  exact  distance 
as  much  depends  on  the  pace  he  is  going.  If  how- 
ever there  is  room  for  you  to  cut  in  without  the  man 
having  to  check  the  speed  of  his  horse,  you  are  quite 
safe  ;  but  remember  when  you  diverge  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  you  are  taking  another's  place,  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  see  that  you  do  not  thus  impede  his 
progress  "  and  so  on.  No  doubt  this  works  out  all 
right.  Mr.  Paget  himself,  as  I  can  testify,  is  a  capital 
exponent  of  his  own  instructions.  At  the  same  time 
there  would  appear  to  be  many  more  things  to  be  done, 
avoided,  and  calculated  than  one  had  ever  surmised,  and 
on  first  reading  the  various  cautions  I  felt  about  it  all, 
as  the  blase  dancing  man  at  last  felt  about  waltzing, 
that  what  we  might  gain  in  going  forward  we  must 
lose  in  turning  round.  The  beginner  is  very  properly 
warned  against  jumping  on  people,  and  of  the  un- 
pleasantness this  practice  is  apt  to  cause.  In  a  brief 
and  semi-official  connexion  with  a  pack  of  hounds  and 
an  ardent  field,  it  was  my  fate  to  be  jumped  on 
more  than  once.  As  long  as  one  is  not  unduly 
hurt  it  should  be  taken  as  a  compliment,  though  one 

need  not  strive  to  smother  the  d  n  which  rises  to 

one's  lips,  as  Mr.  Paget,  with  a  stoical  philosophy  which 
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does  him  credit,  bids  us  do  when  suffering-  the  pain  of  a 
crushed  leg  through  the  awkwardness  of  a  fellow- 
sportsman.  It  is  hardly  ever  so  bad  as  the  moral  pain 
suffered  by  the  man  who  jumps  on  you.  Again  I  am 
speaking  from  experience. 

Few  who  have  hunted  with  the  Quorn  and  Cottes- 
more but  will  affirm  Mr.  Paget's  selection  of  Tom  Firr, 
Lord  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Chaplin  for  conspicuous 
excellence  as  cross-country  riders.  Would  that  he 
had  told  us  something  about  their  styles  of  riding  and 
getting  to  hounds  which  he  says  differ  in  all  three. 
However  he  describes  Firr's  riding  in  a  sentence  which 
is  as  effective  as  volumes.  "  He  sailed  quietly  over  the 
biggest  fences  as  if  they  were  gaps,  and  he  was  such 
an  excellent  rider  that  you  never  noticed  his  riding." 
If  this  not-to-be-noticed  be  a  commendation,  as  in  Mr. 
Paget's  eyes  it  seems  meant  to  be,  this  cannot  be  said 
of  Lord  Lonsdale,  whose  horsemanship  imperiously 
fills  the  eye.  On  this  score  a  critic  indeed  might  find  a 
shade  too  much  "rigour  of  the  game"  about  Lord 
Lonsdale's  method  and  appointments.  His  riding  is 
an  exact  science,  an  elaborated  art,  but  just  to  that 
extent  it  lacks  the  imperturbable  elegance  and  good 
humour  which  in  fiction  distinguished  the  Hon. 
Crasher,  and  in  real  life  recounts  the  horsemanship  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Flower. 

Mr.  Paget's  horses  are  rather  conventional  animals  : 
and  he  has  no  stories  about  individual  horses  or  horse- 
dealers.  We  all  know,  we  have  all  been  misled  by, 
the  bold  generous  eye,  the  strong  loin,  the  powerful 
quarters,  the  deep  girth  and  so  on.  But  he  is  as  great 
a  stickler  for  blood  as  Dick  Christian,  who  told  the 
Druid  he  never  knew  a  big  thing  done  in  the  hunting 
way  in  Leicestershire  "but  what  it  was  done  by  a 
thoroughbred  horse,"  and  he  insists  on  shoulders  quite 
as  strongly  as  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Chapman.  Shoulders, 
said  this  authority,  are  a  luxury,  but  hind  legs  are  a 
necessity.  Mr.  Paget  it  seems  would  all  but  put  it  the 
other  way.  His  good  word  for  the  dealers  and  his 
opinions  upon  the  ethics  of  horsedealing  have  my  entire 
concurrence.  In  effect  he  points  out  that  both  buyers  and 
sellers  make  their  mistakes  and  have  to  make  the  best  of 
them.  Nearly  everybody  who  is  by  way  of  riding  at  all 
thinks  himself  a  good  judge  of  a  horse,  and  of  its  value, 
and  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  quite  willing  to  "enter  the 
arena,"  as  Mr.  Paget  puts  it,  and  try  conclusions  with  a 
dealer's  sharper  wits  and  trade  experience.  Do  not 
cry  out,  he  says,  if  you  get  worsted  in  the  encounter, 
and  he  adds  sensibly  and  justly  "  the  man  who  gets  the 
worst  of  a  bargain  is  very  liable  to  say  or  think  he 
has  been  cheated,  forgetting  that  he  has  used  all  his 
special  knowledge  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  own 
favour,  and  has  tried  his  utmost  to  get  the  better  of 
the  other  party." 

In  his  writings  at  all  events  Mr.  Paget  gets  the  better 
of  any  inclination  he  may  have  to  realise  his  impressions 
of  skies  and  landscape,  or  of  their  parables  and  com- 
panionship. I  doubt  not  that,  on  his  way  home  from 
hunting,  Mr.  Paget  has  often  been  grateful  for  a 
ragged  sunset  in  February,  with  the  crest  of  the 
Punchbowl  dark  against  its  indigo  and  orange,  or 
to  quote  one  of  the  very  few  little  bits  of  water- 
colour  in  words  for  "a  grey  sky  looking  down  on 
a  clear  landscape,  with  the  fences  outlined  black 
and  sharp  against  the  green  of  the  fields ;  "  but 
in  print  at  all  events  he  cannot  diversify  for  us  the 
codeless  education  of  nature  like  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Nor  has  Venator  the  turn  and  touch  of  literary  phrase 
which  distinguishes  Piscator's  charming  contribution 
to  the  Haddon  Hall  Library  and  to  fly-fishing.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Paget  pleases  me  by  the  direct- 
ness of  his  English.  If,  to  be  crib'  al,  he  is  at  times 
almost  puzzlingly  concerned  to  make  himself  clear, 
at  others  he  hits  off  exactly  not  only  the  meaning  he 
desires  to  convey,  but  the  "feel"  as  it  were  which 
he  wishes  us  to  experience.  What  can  be  better  than 
this  and  his  choice  of  the  adjective  "  irritating  "  ?  It 
occurs  in  the  best  of  several  good  chapters  in 
the  book  "The  Art  itself."  Posing  as  an  amateur 
huntsman  making  his  ddbut  his  first  season  with 
a  strange  field,  he  has  got  the  last  cub  in  a 
big  wood  away,  and  it  looks  like  a  bit  of  a 
gallop.  But  after  two  or  three  grass  fields  comes  a 
fallow  and,  after  carrying  a  feeble  line  into  the  middle 


of  it,  hounds  can  make  no  more  of  it,  and  look  up 
at  their  huntsman  with  fond  yet  embarrassing  inquiry. 
What's  to  be  done  now?  "A  bright  September  sun 
is  shining  down  on  the  hard-baked  soil,  and  some- 
where in  the  clear  blue  sky  overhead  a  lark  is  singing 
his  morning  song  in  a  peaceful  irritating  manner." 
I  have  never  hunted  hounds,  yet  I  know  with  fore- 
knowledge absolute  that  this  is  just  what  would 
happen  ;  and  that  irritating  is  precisely  the  effect 
which  the  unpremeditated  art  above  would  produce 
upon  my  baffled  craft  below.  And  again  he  pleases 
me  particularly  here.  A  shepherd  has  turned  the  fox — 
though  of  course  he  has  not  seen  him — for  Mr.  Paget  is 
perhaps  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  the  troublesome 
changes  and  chances  of  a  run.  "One  or  two  of  the 
old  hounds  are  drawing  on  like  pointers,  feeling  for  a 
scent  which  they  know  is  not  far  away."  That  is  good 
writing — a  vivid  picture,  just  as  the  preceding  passage 
is  a  distinct  feeling — in  a  score  of  words. 

Here  and  there  Mr.  Paget  treats  us  to  notions  which 
appear  to  be  quite  his  own,  though  he  is,  perhaps 
prudently,    studious   to   guard   himself  against  any- 
thing like  patent  rights ;    such  for  instance  as  that 
a  perfectly  balanced  horse  will  never  be  a  really  hard 
puller,  and  that,  however  "tender-nosed,"  a  hound 
will  very  seldom  develop  a  capacity  for  hunting  a 
road  until  he  is  in  his  third  or  fourth  season.  On 
a  suggestion  of  Beckford's  he  advances  a  bold  theory 
to  account  for  the  effect  of  an   approaching  storm 
on  scent,  which  we  should  never  have  expected  from 
boots  and  breeches.    We  know  says  our  hunting-field 
Koch  that  the  fermentation  of  milk  is  caused  by  a 
bacillus,  and  that  a  thunder-storm  will  cause  milk  to 
turn  sour  in  a  few  minutes.     May  not,  he  asks  his 
readers,  the  scent  be  swallowed  up  by  the  numerous 
bacteria  in  the  air,  and  may  not  the  storm  hasten  that 
result  in  the  same  way  it  does   with  milk?  They 
will  do  well  to   reserve    their    reply.     Then   he  is 
great  on  smells,  and  it  appears  that  we  ought  all 
to    recognise    each    other   much    more    quickly  by 
"our  own  individual  smells"  than    by   our  figures 
or  even  our  features.      Luckily  though,  according  to 
Mr.   Paget,  we  have  lost  the  more  delicate  percep- 
tions of  our  smelling  organs,  and  it  is  only  the  grosser 
scents  now  that  can  touch  our  decadent  nose-nerves. 
In  his  own  way  too  he  is  a  courageous  statistician  ; 
he  puts  the  odds  at  3  to  1  on  the  fox  in  an  average 
country  with  a  fair  huntsman  and  a  good  pack  of 
hounds,  and  at  5  to  1  against  the  hare  with  a  "smart" 
pack  of  20-inch  harriers.    Then  in  the  best  interests  of 
sport  he  has  worked  out  an  accurate  system  of  poly- 
andry for  fox  society — calculated  to  revive  the  age  of 
chivalry.    One  vixen  to  every  seven  dog-foxes  in  the 
country  ;  and  in  the  "Farmer"  chapter  he  examines 
the  practice  of  buying  forage  direct  from  the  farmer 
in  quite  a  Giffenish  mood.     All  Mr.  Paget  has  to  say 
about  this  is  well  worth  reading.     He  writes  with  real 
knowledge  of  the  pros  and  cons  and  with  fairness  to 
dealer,  farmer,  and  middleman  alike.  This  is  sagacious 
counsel  to  the  would  be  benefactor  of  the  agriculturist. 
"  Unless,  however,  your  balance  at  the  bank  permits  you 
to  pay  ready  money,  do  not  purchase  forage  from  the 
farmer,  or  you  will  do  more  harm  than  good."    And  he 
points  out  that  the  dealers  buy  the  farmer's  wheat  and 
other  grain  which  are  useless  to  a  foxhunter,  and  in  this 
and  in  other  ways  are  on  the  whole  the  farmer's  best 
and  staunchest  customers. 

At  times  our  author  touches  a  note  of  the  inwardness 
of  hunting  which  I  am  not  always  up  to  taking. 
For  instance  one  of  very  many  other  things  needful 
in  a  huntsman  is  being  "doggy;"  but  now  comes 
the  hard  part  :  it  is  a  grace  born  with  the  man 
and  can  never  be  acquired.  In  that  case  it  is  no 
use  trying,  though  few  persons  will  ever  have  asso- 
ciated the  guttural  or  cheerful  exhortations  of  hound- 
language  with  a  divine  gift — except  perhaps  a  really 
tingling  scream  when  he's  away.  Well,  it  cannot 
be  helped,  and  at  all  events  there  is  this  to  be  said  : 
many  heaven-born  "  doggy  "  men  in  our  midst  would 
be  quite  as  inconvenient  as  a  visitation  of  poets. 
Neither  my  space  nor  my  ability  permits  of  reference 
to  the  chapters  allotted  to  stag,  otter  and  hare  hunt- 
ing. They  seem  to  be  very  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  I  must  bid  our  author  farewell. 
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"  Hunting',"  says  Mr.  Paget,  "is  a  sport  on  which  the 
last  word  will  never  be  spoken."  I  fear  that  he  is  right. 
But  let  me  sincerely  congratulate  him  on  what  he  has  had 
to  say  about  it  himself.  Mr.  Paget  addresses  himself 
all  through  these  pages  to  an  "imaginary  beginner." 
Alas  !  many  years,  and  in  most  of  those  years  a  little 
hunting,  forbid  my  falling  in  with  any  such  inspiriting 
hypothesis  ;  but  as  a  middle-aged  stager  I  closed  with 
regret  a  book  I  read  with  pleasure. 

RlBlSLESDALE. 


ESCHYLUS  MADE  RIDICULOUS. 

T  .DO  hope  that  Cambridge,  despite  the  ignorant  or 
insincere  eulogies  that  have  been  raining  on  it  from 
the  daily  press,  feels  heartily  ashamed  of  its  stupid, 
tawdry  perversion  of  the  "Agamemnon." 

I  hoist  no  pedantic  standard.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
without  strict  archaeological  accuracy  Greek  tragedies 
cannot  be  finely  presented.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
"  Agamemnon  "  should  not  be  impressive  in  an  ordinary 
modern  theatre.  It  could  not,  certainly,  be  so  deeply 
impressive  thus  as  in  a  theatre  like  that  for  which  it 
was  written.  The  primitive,  elemental  largeness  of 
/Eschylus  harmonises  with  sky  and  sunlight  better  than 
with  footlights  and  an  ornamental  ceiling.  In  the  overt 
theatre  of  Bradfield,  where  we  saw  the  "Agamemnon" 
last  summer,  the  original  spell  of  the  tragedy  seemed 
to  fall  on  us  in  all  1  its  fulness  ;  our  hearts  were 
opened  to  the  full  measure  of  the  theme,  and  to  all 
the  poet's  music.  In  a  modern  theatre  there  must 
needs  be  some  sense  of  incongruity  between  the  tragedy 
and  its  surroundings,  however  reverently  the  tragedy 
be  produced,  however  ably  rendered.  And  therefore,  I 
think,  the  committee  of  fourteen  dons  responsible  for  the 
Greek  play  at  Cambridge  would  have  been  wiser  not  to 
project  the  "  Agamemmon  "  this  year,  not  to  challenge 
so  direct  a  comparison  with  Bradfield.  They  should  have 
produced  some  other  play — whynotthe  "  Choephoroe"? 

But  this  is  a  mere  "  aside."  My  main  objec- 
tion is,  not  to  the  fact  that  the  play  has  been 
produced,  but  to  the  very  vile  manner  of  its  pro- 
duction. Duly  allowing  for  the  large  number  of 
cooks  engaged  in  making  the  broth,  and  for  the 
kind  of  saucepan  they  had  to  make  it  in,  I  main- 
tain that  the  concoction  need  not  have  been  dis- 
gusting. Disgusting  it  was,  to  anyone  who  has  any 
love  for  /Eschylus.  Surely,  (one  would  have  thought,) 
the  fourteen  committee-men  would  have  had  one 
common  aim  in  producing  a  tragedy  of  /Eschylus, 
however  much  they  might  have  differed  as  to  the 
means  whereby  that  aim  was  to  be  accomplished  : 
surely,  they  would  have  agreed  that  a  large,  chaste, 
abstract  simplicity  must  be  the  keynote  of  the  production. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have  determined  that 
the  affair  must  be  as  elaborately  realistic  as  possible. 
/Eschylus,  they  seem  to  have  thought,  must  be  brought 
up  to  date.  He  must  be  mounted  as  Shakespeare  is 
mounted,  as  M.  Rostand,  as  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips.  Here 
was  their  primary  error.  Shakespeare  may  be — ought 
to  be,  as  I  think — elaborately  mounted  ;  for  he  wrote 
with  romantic  realism  for  a  stage  which  was  already 
struggling  (even  without  his  guidance)  towards  elabora- 
tion of  scenic  effect.  The  romantic  realism  of  his 
method  could  not,  in  his  day,  find  its  full  expression 
on  the  stage.  We,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
are  finding  its  full  expression.  But  /Eschylus  is  quite 
another  matter  ;  there  was  no  romantic  realism  about 
him.  He  was,  from  first  to  last,  a  classic  idealist, 
and  he  was  perfectly  content  that  his  art  should 
be  conditioned  by  such  arbitrary  means  as  were 
at  his  disposal.  So  soon  as  we  expand  those 
means,  we  do  that  which  is  discordant  from  his  art, 
and  fatal  to  it.  So  soon  as  we  introduce  "  scenic 
effects,"  his  severity  becomes  baldness,  his  abstract 
figures — those  statues  ! — become  shadows,  his  super- 
nal poetry  becomes  bombast.  Yes  !  elaboration  of 
iccnery  is  fatal  to  him.  At  Cambridge  there  was 
not  merely  elaboration  :  there  was  ugly  elaboration. 
The  palace  of  Agamemnon  was  strangely  like  the 
Alhambra  Palace  of  Varieties,  Leicester  Square.  It 
may  have  been,  as  it  professed  to  be,  archiuologically 
like  a  Greek  palace.  The  Greeks  did  paint  their  build- 
ings, and  may  have  made  them  as  hideous  as  the 


Cambridge  scene-painters  had  made  this  one.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  scene-painting  was  done  by 
the  Greeks  ;  and  it  is  is  right  to  assume  that  the  aawn 
for  a  royal  palace  was  not,  in  /Eschylus'  day,  a 
tawdrily  realistic  affair  which  would  have  contradicted 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  writing,  but  rather  a  chastely 
simple  affair  in  accord  to  that  spirit.  It  is  right,  also, 
to  assume  that  the  carpet  spread  for  Agamemnon's  entry 
was  not  the  kind  of  grandiose  article  which  one  is  liable 
to  behold  through  plate-glass  in  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road — not  the  kind  of  article  which  has  commended 
itself  to  the  committee  of  fourteen.  Before  I  pass 
from  the  visual  aspect  of  the  production,  I  must  ask 
why  the  crowd  which  accompanied  Agamemnon  should 
have  been  dressed  like  the  figures  in  the  Scriptural 
chromo-lithographs,  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  some 
seaside  lodgings?  "  Abraham  in  red,  offering  up  Isaac 
in  blue  "  is  not  the  best  source  of  inspiration  for  the 
costumiers  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  is  objectionable  on 
grounds  beyond  the  essential  difference  between 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism.  I  must  also  ask  why  the 
altar  of  Dionysus  was  made  to  look  like  a  font  in  time 
of  harvest-festival,  piled  up  with  pears,  apples,  grapes, 
melons  and  bananas.  I  had  always  understood  that 
this  altar,  in  the  Greek  theatre,  was  crowned  simply 
by  a  sacrificial  flame.  Cambridge  may  have  some 
authority  for  its  display  of  the  fruiterer's  best;  if 
it  has,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  the  authority 
is.  But  probably  the  display  was  made  without 
reference  to  archaeology  ;  probably,  the  fourteen  dons 
thought  it  would  strike  a  cheerful  note.  Though 
ugly,  it  was  decidedly  cheerful,  and  so,  perhaps, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  committee,  it  was  justi- 
fied. Cheerfulness,  a  cosy,  modern  cheerfulness, 
seems  to  have  been  their  aim  throughout.  The  fact 
that  they  did  not  achieve  their  aim  is  due  to  the  im- 
possibility of  making  Greek  tragedy  cheerful.  This 
ancient  form  cannot  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  (say)  comic  opera,  even  though  it 
may  be  robbed  so  cunningly  of  its  dignity  as  to  make 
it  no  more  impressive  than  comic  opera.  Nothing  could 
have  been  less  impressive  than  the  "  Agamemnon  "  at 
Cambridge,  and  yet  nothing  could  have  been  more 
dreary.  Even  if  the  committee  had  had  the  courage  to 
do  their  work  thoroughly,  even  if  they  had  engaged 
Mr.  Lionel  Monckton  to  intersperse  "  additional 
numbers"  in  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  cheerful  music,  and 
had  composed  the  chorus  of  pretty  girls,  not  of  grey- 
bearded  undergraduates,  their  production  would  have 
disappointed  them  by  exhilarating  no  one.  Eschylus 
must  be  taken  as  he  is,  or  left. 

The  acting  was  in  key  with  the  rest  of  the  produc- 
tion. The  elaborately  realistic  and  cheerful  setting  was 
matched  by  elaborately  realistic  and  cheerful  acting. 
None  of  the  actors  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
inkling  that  /Eschylus  was  simply  a  tragic  poet, 
creating,  not  real  characters,  but  abstract  figures, 
who  were  to  express  in  a  grand  manner  certain 
tragic  emotions.  Even  Mr.  J.  F.  Crace  (Cassandra), 
though  he  did  strike  the  note  of  tragedy,  never  struck 
the  right  note  of  it.  He  was  acting  all  the  time,  acting 
realistically,  instead  of  merely  giving  forth,  solemnly, 
for  all  it  was  worth,  the  poetry  which  .Eschylus  had 
put  into  his  lips.  But,  certainly,  he  acted  well,  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  and  I  hope  to  see  him  hereafter  in  a 
modern  tragedy.  The  other  actors  I  am  not  anxious  to 
see  again.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Lucas,  who, 
as  Cly  taemnestra,  showed  thatjhe  might  do  very  well  in 
modern  comedy,  none  of  them  seemed  to  me  to  show  any 
talent  of  any  kind.  Agamemnon,  the  Herald,  /Egisthus, 
the  Choregus — in  point  of  sheer  dufferdom,  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  between  them.  However,  that  is 
no  great  matter.  One  does  not  expect  undergraduates 
to  be  good  actors.  What  one  does  expect  in  a  Greek 
tragedy  at  a  university  is,  that  the  mimes  shall  show 
some  signs  of  having  been  coaxed  towards  a  proper 
conception  of  their  parts  by  the  scholars  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  production.  These  mimes  showed  no 
such  signs.  And,  seeing  how  the  scholars  themselves 
had  conceived  the  production  of  the  play,  I  can  only 
assume  that  the  mode  of  the  mimes'  performances 
was  well  in  accord  to  the  scholars'  wishes. 

The  whole  thing  was  discreditable  to  what  is,  after 
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Oxford,  the  most  distinguished  of  our  Universities. 
To  an  Oxonian  even  Cambridge  may  seem  a  bad 
second,  but  it  is  indisputably  a  second.  Being  so,  it 
ought  to  keep  jealous  guard  over  its  reputation,  ought 
to  do  nothing  which  would  shock  an  intelligent 
foreigner.  Wherefore,  I  do  hope  that  any  guilty 
qualms  which  its  travesty  of  the  "  Agamemnon  "  may 
have  caused  in  its  conscience,  will  not  have  been  lulled 
by  the  congratulations  it  has  had  from  anonymous 
critics,  of  whom  those  that  are  not  its  own  pious 
alumni  must  have  read  the  name  of  .Eschylus  for  the 
first  time  when  they  received  their  tickets  for  the  per- 
formance. Let  Cambridge  be  sure  that  my  criticism 
represents  the  view  of  everyone  who  has  seen  its 
"Agamemnon"  with  a  competent  and  disinterested 
eye.  Let  it  make  a  discreet  effort  next  time.  Its  special 
devotion  is,  we  know,  to  science  and  mathematics 
rather  than  to  the  classics.  But  that  is  no  excuse  for 
desperation.  Oxford  does  not  confuse  alkalies  with 
alkaloids,  nor  maintain  that  2  +  2  =  5.  Nor  need  Cam- 
bridge make  hopeless  hash  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 

Max. 


"TRISTAN"  AT  BRUSSELS;  "AGAMEMNON" 
ELSEWHERE. 

~\A/HEN  1  made  up  my  mind  to  attend  the  perform- 
_  v  *  ance  of  "  Tristan  "  at  the  Monnaie  on  Tuesday, 
it  was  more  in  a  spirit  of  curiosity  than  anything  else. 
Frankly,  1  anticipated  something'quite  shockingly  bad. 

I  was  pleasantly  disappointed.  To  begin  with,  the 
opera  was  generously,  handsomely,  mounted  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  were  no  impossible  trees 
and  insufferable  backcioths.  The  arrangement  of  the 
ship  was  the  best  that  I  have  yet  seen  ;  the  second 
scene  was  sufficiently  romantic,  its  atmosphere  was 
distinctly  that  of  a  hot  summer  night,  and  its  distances 
had  a  suggestion  of  the  mystery  of  the  woodlands; 
the  third  scene,  Tristan's  broken-down  castle,  was 
exquisitely  beautiful.  The  costumes  were  good,  even 
if  some  of  the  savage  warriors  looked  a  little  too  much 
as  if  they  had  just  returned  from  a  promenade  in  the 
old-world  substitute  for  Rotten  Row.  Opera  directors 
are  not  to  be  lightly  praised,  for  when  they  are  blamed 
they  too  often  take  it  the  wrong  way  ;  but  I  am 
compelled  to  congratulate  the  directors  of  the  Monnaie 
on  the  skill,  artistic  enthusiasm,  knowledge  and  care 
they  have  shown  in  this  production.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  orchestra  played  better  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  circumstances.  Without  exception 
the  principals  distinguished  themselves  ;  and  the  total 
result  was  a  representation  equal  to  any  we  have 
had  at  Covent  Garden,  though,  of  course,  one 
missed  the  voice  and  wonderful  art  and  passion 
of  Jean  de  Reske.  Not  that  Dalmores  was  a  bad 
substitute.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  excellent. 
Indeed,  after  Jean  he  is  the  best  Tristan  I  know.  His 
stage  presence  is  commanding  enough  ;  he  understands 
thoroughly  the  drama  and  the  music— he  seems  to  me, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  best  equipped  musicians,  if  not  the 
best,  on  the  stage  ;  his  voice  is  fine,  though  not  perhaps 
of  the  very  finest  quality  ;  and  his  vocal  art,  though  yet 
far  from  perfect,  is  genuine  and  untainted  by  any  of  the 
favourite  monkey  tricks  of  the  tenor.  If  Mr.  Higgins 
intends  to  let  us  have  "Tristan"  at  Covent  Garden 
next  season— and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  London  is  not 
to  go  "  Tristan  "-less  for  another  year— he  cannot  do 
better  than  make  another  trip  to  Brussels  and  hear  Mr. 
Dalmores.  His  interpretation  last  night  was,  for  a 
first  trial  in  a  part  crowded  with  overwhelming  difficul- 
ties, wonderful.  In  the  second  act  he  was  passionate 
until  the  advent  of  King  Mark,  and  then  Tristan's 
astonishment  to  find  himself  at  heart  unashamed  in 
the  presence  of  the  man  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed, 
his  sorrowful  bewilderment  to  find  himself  regarding  as 
an  object  to  be  hated  for  an  interloper  the  man  he  loves 
best,  his  utter  inability  to  explain  the  whole  puzzling 
situation  that  has  arisen — these  were  all  admirably  indi- 
cated. The  big  monologue  in  the  first  part  of  the  last 
act  is  more  difficult  to  do  ;  and  Mr.  Dalmores  will 
make  more  of  it  when  he  has  played  the  part  more  fre- 
quently. It  is  Wagner's  profoundest  piece  of  music, 
and  all  Jean  de  Reszke's  intuitive  comprehension  of  its 


meaning,  his  art,  and  his  wonderful  mastery  of  his  voice 
— that  voice  that  changes  its  colour  miraculously  from 
moment  to  moment,  as  clouds  do  in  a  sunset  sky— they 
are  all  needed  to  interpret  the  thing  adequately.  Of 
Valliers  I  have  already  spoken  ;  but  I  must  remark  on 
the  superb  beauty  and  dramatic  strength  of  his  render- 
ing of  Mark's  speech  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  One 
could  not  hope,  nor  indeed  wish,  to  hear  some  of  the 
phrases  delivered  with  a  finer  pathos.  As  for  Litvinne, 
she  now  sings  Isolde  with  surprising  force  and  unfailing 
accuracy.  The  Kurvenal,  Seguin,  was  good  ;  about  the 
Brangaene,  played  by  a  debutante,  Miss  A.  Dorid,  I  do 
not  venture  to  say  anything  at  present.  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  performance  was  at  all  like 
a  concert  in  which  a  number  of  fine  artists  took  part.  It 
was  a  genuine  interpretation  of  the  drama :  the  singers 
played  loyally  into  one  another's  hands  ;  and  the  result 
was  that  Wagner's  purpose  became  as  clear  as  the  day. 
The  three  great  climaxes  stood  out  and  in  their  proper 
progressive  intensity.  Three  times  we  have  the  lovers 
surrounded  by  friends  whose  talk  they  cannot  under- 
stand :  in  the  first  act  it  is  the  talk  of  commonsense, 
Brangaene  and  Kurvenal  trying  to  make  Tristan  and 
Isolde  behave  themselves  so  as  not  to  be  compromised 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand, absorbed  in  their  passion ;  in  the  second  act 
Mark  makes  an  affectionate  appeal  to  them,  and  their 
passion  compels  them  to  loath  his  affection,  which  tends 
to  separate  them  ;  in  the  third  act  we  see  the  pure 
affection  of  Mark  and  Brangaene  matched  against 
Isolde's  passion  for  her  dead  lover,  and  again  passion 
prevents  the  language  of  affection  being  in  the  least 
understood.  Human  affection  means  nothing  to  Isolde  : 
for  the  sake  of  her  one  passion,  which  is  all  that  life 
offers  and  means  to  her,  she  passes  joyfully  out  of  life, 
never  offering  so  much  as  a  word  in  response  to  the 
appeals  of  Brangaene  and  Mark.  That  these  three 
tremendous  situations  were  rendered  clearly,  unmis- 
takably, shows  with  what  splendid  art  the  Brussels 
artists  did  their  work. 

Alas  !  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  critic  of  a  weekly 
journal,  like  the  critics  of  some  daily  papers,  to  be  in  two 
or  more  places  at  once  !    It  would  have  been  pleasant 
to  hear  the  "  Agamemnon  "  of  vEschylus  with  Max  at 
Cambridge  this  week,  my  duty  being  to  say  something 
of  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  music.    I  have  always  been  one 
of  Sir  Hubert's  best  admirers.    That  is,  while  his 
flatterers  have  insisted  on  the  greatness  of  his  oratorios 
and  symphonies,  I  have  always  told  him  that  the  day  of 
oratorio  is  past  and  that  he  has  no  talent  for  symphony 
writing.    As  a  writer  of  incidental  music  for  plays, 
especially  if  the  plays  ,are  light,  he  has  a  great  talent  : 
he  has  a  good  deal  of  humour  ;  he  has  a  ready  flow  of 
not  over-distinguished  tune  ;  and  in  such  things  as  his 
music  for  the  "Frogs"  of  Aristophanes,  which  Mr. 
R.  R.  Terry  gave  some  years  ago  at  Leatherhead,  he  is 
always  eminently  successful.    When  he  tries  his  hand 
at  more  serious  work,  one  feels  at  once  that  the  agree- 
able, kindly  gentleman,  capable  of  rattling  on  in  an 
amusing   way,    has  really   no   serious  vein   in  him 
to    be    worked.      His     lighter     music    is  genuine 
stuff,  original  and  spontaneous,  touched  always  by  a 
charmingly   young    and    fresh    spirit  ;    but    as  for 
his  huge  efforts,  however  they  may  affect  other  people, 
they  only  bore  me.    There  is  a  curious  fact  to  be 
noticed  about  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  serious  music.    It  is 
not  more  full  of  reminiscences  than  the  music  of  much 
greater  and  of  much  smaller  men  ;  yet  it  always  leaves 
one  with  the  impression  that  one  has  heard  little  else 
than  reminiscences.    What  is  the  reason  ?  Surely, 
simply  this  :  that  the  big  men  are  occupied  altogether 
in  saying  a  big  thing  and  weave  their   thefts  into 
phrases  that  express  the  big  thing,  and  that  the  little 
men  weave  their  thefts  into  phrases  expressive  of  the 
little  thing ;   while  Sir  Hubert,  occupied   mainly  in 
spinning  a  web  of  tone  that  looks  (rather  than  sounds) 
like  an  imitation  of  the  big  music,  sets  his  inevitable 
borrowings  into  no  original  phrases  whatever.  In 
his  bigger  attempts  there  is  nothing  but  borrowings 
and  industry.     "Agamemnon"  is  not  to  be  treated 
lightly  ;  but  at  any  rate  Sir  Hubert  Parry  cannot,  but 
have  felt  that  his  music  was  only  incidental  :  he  cannot 
have  been  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  task  as  he 
always  is  in,  for  example,  a  symphony.  Consequently, 
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judging  from  the  piano  score,  he  has  written  music, 
which  though  not  great,  seems  likely  to  be  appropriate 
and  always  effective.  J.  F.  R. 


NEW  ENGLISH  ART,  1900. 

et  When  the  Wicked  Man  ..." 

WE  know  the  stir  and  rustle  of  the  congregation 
that  drowns  the  rest  of  the  words,  deprived  by 
repetition  of  their  meaning,  except  as  the  signal  for 
the  beginning  of  worship. 

Criticism,  like  worship,  has  its  customary  rubrics. 
There  is  some  little  variety  in  the  openings  with  which 
k  is  usual  to  begin  notices  of  the  New  English  Art  Club. 
I  understand  the  professional  reasons  that  prompt  the 
mumbling  of  these  paragraphs  before  the  plunge  is 
taken  into  names  and  pictures  ;  but  for  my  part  I  think 
for  the  future  I  shall  condense  the  intention  of  them 
ail  into  this  compendious  form,  "  When  the  Wicked 
Man  ..." 

For  these  exordiums,  repeated  year  by  year,  strike  one 
rather  by  their  general  intention  to  occupy  space  with 
a  mild  viciousness  than  by  the  aptness  of  the  stroke. 
They  used  to  take  the  form  "  These  young  men  think 
themselves  very  original  ;  but  their  experiments  are  not 
so  new  after  all.  By  and  by  they  will  sober  down  and 
then  we  shall  see  if  there  is  anything  in  them.  .  .  ." 
Now  the  favourite  formula  is  "  There  was  a  time  when 
these  painters  were  amusing  and  promising,  but  those 
youthful  days  are  past,  and  now  they  are  mere  imitators 
of  old  fashions.  ..."  A  more  ingenious  opening  is 
the  theatrical  start  over  the  absence  of  this  person  or 
that,  who  is  quite  well  known  to  have  bettered  himself 
by  setting  up  his  rest  elsewhere.  "Where  is  So-and- 
so?"  exclaims  the  critic,  and  developes  an  extra- 
ordinary fondness  for  any  name  that  has  dropped  out 
of  the  catalogue.  Finally,  there  is  the  reverse  charge 
that  other  So-and-so's  are  always  there,  and  form  a 
narrow  Clique.  I  shall  attempt  to  expose  shortly  the 
misfit  of  these  openings,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  see 
them  not  so  frequently  and  that  the  writers  will  be 
stirred  to  less  lethargic  reflections. 

First,  then,  the  idea  that  there  was  ever  a  great  deal 
of  experimental  work  at  the  New  English  is  a  supersti- 
tion of  the  uninformed.  Mr.  Steer  made  a  few  experi- 
ments in  pointillisme ,  but  everybody  was  glad  when  he 
found  he  could  get  the  same  or  a  greater  brilliance  of 
effect  without  the  dots.  Portraits  of  Mr.  George  Moore 
and  scenes  in  music-halls  were  at  one  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  why,  regarded  as  fantastic  extravagances. 

Then  the  idea  that  the  New  English  is  the  cemetery 
of  unfulfilled  promise  is  equally  a  superstition,  though 
touching  in  its  origin.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  greater 
part  of  the  pictures  exhibited  have  been  quite  ordinary 
work,  not  of  the  excellently  bad  kinds,  but  with  no 
promise  in  them  for  an  unbiassed  eye.  The  odd  thing 
is  that  critics  have  gravely  discussed  a  great  deal  of 
work,  such  as  would  never  have  been  noticed  in  other 
exhibitions,  thus  revealing  a  secret  belief,  flattering  to 
the  club,  that  every  exhibitor  was  a  possible  genius. 
Nothing  has  been  more  curious  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  the  interchange  in  this  respect  between  the 
common  form  of  criticisms  on  the  Academy  and  those 
on  the  Club.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period  the  rule 
was  a  minute  description  of  all  pictures  by  academicians 
in  the  order  of  seniority  and  popularity,  the  number 
of  lines  given  to  each  being  decided  hierarchically. 
Examples  of  this  method  s'urvive  here  and  there,  but 
they  are  invaded  or  superseded  by  a  very  different 
form.  In  this  Mr.  Orchardson  alone  survives  from  the 
older  band,  and  attention  is  limited  to  painters  who  at 
one  time  or  another  have  come  over  from  the  New 
English  Art  Club  (the  favourite  list  at  present  is  Messrs. 
Sargent,  Clausen,  La  Thangue,  Edward  Stott ;  in 
another  year  probably  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  will  be  added). 
1  find  myself  almost  alone  in  occasionally  breaking 
through  the  tyrannical  tradition  that  only  seccders 
from  the  New  English  are  artists,  and  fishing  some 
deserving  academician  out  of  neglect.  On  the  other 
hand  the  old  method  is  applied  to  the  New  English, 
ind  we  have  scrupulous  lists  of  all  and  sundry  the 
exhibitors,  with  admonitions  added  that    it   is  time 


these  painters  did  something  to  prove  their  genius,  and 
justify  the  attention  paid  to  them. 

Now    the    New    English    is    distinguished  among 
galleries  not  by  the  fact  that  all  its  painters  have 
talent,  but  by  this,  that  from  the  time  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  became  stagnant,  there  has  been  a  constant 
set  of  any  new  talent  that  did  appear  to  the  exhibitions 
of  this  club.    It  has  been  the  focus  of  painting  energy. 
But,  and  this  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  third  opening, 
these  successive  new  arrivals  found,  as  they  became  well 
known  and  sought  after,  that  they  must  hive  off ;  for 
the  Dudley  Gallery  is  small,  unfashionable,  and  as  a 
market  is  a  place  where  collectors  with  small  purses 
buy  for  their  pleasure,  and  others  pick  up  for  small 
prices  pictures  that  may  one  day  fetch  big.    I  do  not 
estimate,  for  the  moment,  but  enumerate  only,  the 
painting  events  of  fifteen  years.     First,  there  was  the 
Newlyn  School.    Almost  every  man  of  them  is  now  in 
the  Academy.    Then  there  was  the  Glasgow  School. 
They  are  now  housed  in  the  Portrait  Painters  and  the 
"  International."  Then  in  more  recent  times  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Furse,  Tonks,  Conder,  Rothenstein,  Beardsley, 
C.  H.  Shannon  figure  on  the  lists.    And  after  a  pause 
come  one  or  two  youngsters,  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
Such  is  the  record  of  the  accessions  of  the  Club  and  its 
sheddings,  so  perfidiously  lamented.    Now  for  the  last 
point,  the  Clique.    It  is  the  Clique  that  has  made  all 
this  possible,  this  keeping  open  of  an  exhibition  hospit- 
able to  the  young,  never  yet  stagnant  in  its  middle 
stream,  easily  parting  with  the  successful  to  take  in  the 
unknown,  eagerly  occupied  with  ideas  and  the  enthu- 
siasms of  art,  a  refuge  from  the  weary  snobbery  of  the 
Academy.     And  the  Clique  has  consisted  of  a  few 
staunch  supporters   round  about  a  man  of  genius, 
P.  W.  Steer,  who  has  been  the  fixed  point  in  it  from 
first  to  last.    I  think  something  less  of  grudge  and 
more  of  gratitude  is  due  to  a  man  from  the  critics  for 
that  service  alone.    But  that  is  a  small  part  of  his 
distinction  ;  Steer  is  the  greatest  colourist  and  most 
absolutely  born-painter  the  English  school  now  pos- 
sesses.   The  distinction  appears  to  appeal  to  few  eyes. 
We  have  a  number  of  gifted  draughtsmen,  who  arrive 
in  painting  at  a  mastery  of  tone  and  handling,  but 
whose  work  remains  practically  black  and  white,  what- 
ever tints  they  may  use  ;  we  have  others  whose  eye  is  so 
just  for  effect  that  they  arrive  at  interesting  colour  when 
the  subject  provides  it ;  others  yet  who  can  arrange 
harmonious  studio-combinations  of  tints.    But  we  have 
no  one  like  this  who  sees  necessarily  in  colour  and  in 
paint,  in  whose  brain  the  sunshine  breeds  pictures 
coloured  by  its  own  uninventable  harmonies.    He  has 
three  landscapes  in  the  present  exhibition,  the  first  of 
white  noon,  the  second  of  the  last  orange  hour  of  sun- 
light, the  third  after  sunset,  when  the  beams  travel  up 
the  green-gold  dome  and  flush  the  wreckage  of  clouds 
with  rose  and  gold  ;  in  each  you  see  the  strong  eye  that 
will   not   clap   an   all-applicable   preparation  on  the 
difficult  scene,  but  that  admits  every  possible  beauty 
which  a  different  radiance  offers,  and  snatches  harmony 
close  up  to  nature.    Let  me  use  definite  measures  to 
put  Steer's  qualities  in  relief.    The  noonday  picture 
is  the  kind  of  effect  Constable  battled  for,  white  clouds 
reflecting   silver   on    green    countryside   and  trees. 
Constable  is  in  the  National  Gallery  and  Steer  in  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  and  it  is  thought  irreverent  to  make 
these  comparisons  ;  but  I  affirm  that  I  have  never  seen 
a  Constable  in  which  this  radiant  chord  was  so  certainly 
expressed  ;  in  the  shadow  of  Constable's  clouds  there 
remains  a  disappointing  rustiness,  in  his  blue  a  black- 
ness, in  the  foundation  of  his  trees  a  brownness,  which 
it  was  his  special  aim,  mind,  to  get  rid  of.    I  do  not 
know,  and  it  has  been  my  tedious  business  to  seek 
for  ten  years,  the  painter  in  Europe  who  could  have 
painted    the    shadow    in   the    foreground    of  this 
picture,  so   luminous,   so   fresh   coloured  yet  dark, 
so  elusive  with    no    forced    brown,  violet  or  other 
recipe  in  it.    So  in  the  case  of  the  sunset  picture 
("Nidderdale")  ;  if  1  use  the  name  of  Turner  I  shall 
be  supposed  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Steer  his  unmatched 
power  of  construction,  his  command  of  all  the  artifices 
of  composition.     I  do  not  suggest  that  comparison, 
but  I  say  that  Mr.  Steer  carries  out  a  subject  that 
might  be  Turner's,  within  conditions  of  sober  truth  that 
Turner  never  submits  himself  to.    Turner  marshals  his 
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forces  with  more  overwhelming  pomp,  but  his  im- 
possible is  apt  to  disturb  with  questionings  for  an  eye 
that  knows  the  affecting  truth,  the  mood  proper  to  the 
scene.  Monticelli  has  been  mentioned  a  propos  of  the 
third  picture,  and  there  is  no  harm,  if  praise  and  not 
detraction  is  intended  for  the  flexible  vision  that  entering 
on  ground  like  Monticelli's  rivals  him  so  gloriously. 
But  the  vision  has  not  been  lazily  borrowed,  it  has  been 
fought  for  where  the  other  fought. 

And  now  consider  :  here  is  a  painter  about  whose 
position  there  is  no  serious  question  among  those  who 
know  ;  ask,  not  the  critics,  but  the  one  or  two  men 
among  his  colleagues  who  have  a  right  to  speak,  and 
you  will  find  that  their  really  anxious  and  interested 
consciousness  is  of  the  existence  of  Steer.  The  dealers, 
alive  to  such  implicit  judgments,  know  that  his  day 
will  come,  but  nervously  stand  back  in  case  it  should 
be  not  to-morrow,  but  the  day  after.  The  Chantrey 
Fund,  which  lavishes  thousands  on  a  Dicksee,  has 
never  found  a  hundred  for  a  Steer  ;  the  committee 
appointed  to  select  English  pictures  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  perfectly  well  aware  of  his  claims, 
never  invited  him  to  send  ;  the  critics  of  leading  papers 
mention  him  not  at  all  or  with  strange  disproportion. 
No  painter  of  this  rank,  surely,  has  been  so  scurvily 
treated  by  his  country  since  Manet,  Manet  who 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  career  sold  nothing,  was 
excluded  again  and  again  from  entrance  to  the  Salon 
and  from  its  rewards,  till  a  new  generation  of  his  suc- 
cessful borrowers  for  very  shame  took  him  in,  Manet 
who  was  expressly  excluded  from  two  Universal 
Exhibitions,  and  only  had  his  triumph  there  after  his 
death.  One  can  understand  the  hesitation  of  a  sheep- 
like public,  of  the  buyer  who  is  not  certain  of  a  speedy 
return  ;  one  understands  too  well  how  the  wheels  of 
reward  are  worked,  but  surely  if  critics,  who  have  no 
money  to  lose,  and  the  best  reason  for  whose  existence 
is  a  generous  readiness  to  champion  unrecognised 
talent,  fall  in  with  this  neglect,  they  are  either  ill- 
equipped  for  their  office,  distracted  by  considerations  that 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  judgment,  or 
superfluously  timid. 

The  men  in  the  New  English  Art  Club  who  can  be 
named  as  showing  this  colour-instinct-and-art  are 
few  ;  Mr.  Brabazon  is  one,  and  the  power  shows  in  the 
sea-piece  by  Charles  Conder,  in  the  evening-piece  by 
Mr.  Muirhead.  The  tendencies  of  other  members,  inter- 
esting enough,  seem  to  me  different.  Mr.  Tonks  is  at- 
tempting an  impossible  junction  of  Pre-raphaelitism  and 
Impressionism  ;  his  real  goal  is  probably  minute  dainty 
delineation.  Mr.  Orpen,  the  latest  recruit,  is  so  young 
that  it  is  too  soon  to  say  what  he  will  do,  but  his  gift  of 
precise  definite  technique  is  remarkable,  rare  in  English 
painting  since  Mr.  Frith's  day, — almost  Dutch.  At 
present  he  sees  things  black,  but  with  great  intensity. 
Mr.  Rothenstein's  interior  and  portrait  I  must  group 
with  his  work  at  the  Portrait  Painters  next  week. 

D.  S.  M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RODIN   IN  A  LONDON  GALLERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kirkstall  Grange,  Leeds,  21  November. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Tweed  that  a  work  of  Rodin  should  be 
bought  and  exhibited  in  England,  and  am  glad  to  find 
that  his  proposal  meets  with  your  approval.  Your 
suggestion  that  a  replica  in  bronze  of  one  of  his  master- 
pieces should  be  obtained  and  placed  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  appears  to  be  the  best  way  of 
carrying  out  Mr.  Tweed's  idea. 

The  genius  of  Rodin  could  be  finely  expressed  in 
bronze,  and  at  South  Kensington  the  work  would  be 
easily  accessible  to  students.  I  write,  as  an  admirer  of 
Rodin's  art,  to  say  that,  unless  you  like,  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  open  a  subscription  list,  as,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  be  happy  to  present  to  any 
committee  that  you  may  nominate  a  life-size  bronze 
reproduction  of  the  one  of  Rodin's  single  figures  that 
may  be  selected  by  the  committee,  which  would  also 
decide  upon  its  destination. 


I  hope  that  most  of  your  readers  who  visited  tin 
Exhibition  did  not  fail  to  sec  the  noble  group  by  Rodin 
in  the  Grand  Palais  entitled  "  Le  Baiser,"  the  vigorous 
life  of  which  was  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  usual  in- 
sipidities of  modern  sculpture.  A  visit  to  Rodin's 
atelier  is  extremely  refreshing-.  His  virile  and  intense 
art,  palpitating  with  the  emotions  of  humanity,  mani- 
fested sometimes  with  too  little  regard  to  good  taste 
and  the  laws  of  beauty  but  always  displaying  a  superb 
technique  and  an  easy  mastery  of  his  material,  is  cer- 
tainly unconventional  and  generally  convincing.  Unlike 
most  sculptors  of  the  present  day  he  understands  that 
in  his  most  difficult  handicraft  the  figure  of  a  man  has 
a  higher  value  and  significance  than  the  figure  of  a 
woman — whether  the  inordinate  preference  given  to  the 
latter  by  modern  sculptors  is  due  to  their  inability  to 
grapple  with  the  strenuous  muscular  system  of  a  man, 
or  to  a  half-unconscious  pandering  to  the  sensuous 
tastes  of  an  ignorant  public,  the  result  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  is  decidedly  unfortunate. 

Standing  in  the  Grand  Palais  one  was  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  monstrous  regiment  of  white,  gleam- 
ing, undraped  females,  that  confronted  one  on  every 
side.  Aiming  at  passion,  but  presenting  it  without  its 
force  and  ferocity,  or  at  purity,  but  presenting  it  with- 
out its  grace  and  innocence,  they  serve  up  the  one  luke- 
warm and  the  other  half  thawed  and  so  miss  the  true 
inwardness  of  both.  In  Rodin's  ' '  Baiser  "  you  find  both 
the  passion  and  the  purity  salient,  yet  self-restrained — 
modest  yet  self-expressed.  To  my  mind  he  bestowed 
most  of  his  care  and  attention  upon  the  man  whom  he 
shaped  and  endowed  with  a  skill  and  power  and  lavish 
expenditure  of  his  great  resources  that  is  worthy  of  the 
great  sculptors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whereas  the 
woman  he  dismisses  with  an  almost  contemptuous 
touch.  I  would  suggest  therefore  that  the  bronze  to 
be  chosen  for  reproduction  should  be  the  figure  of  a 
man,  first  because  such  is  more  urgently  required  as  a 
model,  and  secondly  because  the  highest  and  best 
examples  of  Rodin's  art  are  to  be  found  embodied  in 
the  framework  of  a  man  rather  than  in  that  of  a  woman. 

Your  article  raises  various  other  matters  of  interest 
and  importance  to  all  who  love  art,  but  I  will  only 
refer  to  one.  You  say  that  the  "Jones  collection  does 
something  to  help  the  Wallace  collection  for  the 
French  eighteenth  century."  But  surely  it  does  more 
than  that.  Though  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  point  of 
excellence  it  is  no  mean  rival  to  the  Wallace  collection, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public,  who  are  beginning 
to  have  their  eyes  opened  by  the  latter,  may  find  time 
to  pay  more  frequent  visits  to  the  former,  which  will 
repay  them  amply  for  their  trouble.  To  many  people, 
even  to  some  professing  an  inclination  for  art,  it  will 
come  in  the  nature  of  a  discovery.  And  I  doubt 
if  it  is  at  all  generally  known  that  the  boxes  in 
the  Jones  collection  are  even  better  than  those  in 
the  Wallace.  The  glorious  exhibition  at  Hertford 
House  has  at  all  events  afforded  a  valuable  object 
lesson  in  one  particular,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
lost  on  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  when 
additional  space  is  put  at  their  disposal,  and  that 
lesson  is  that,  if  the  Jones  collection  is  to  be  seen  and 
enjoyed  properly,  it  must  be  set  out  properly,  next 
jumbled  together  in  a  dazzling  heap  of  disordered 
magnificence. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  whoever  is  responsible 
for  the  re-gilding  of  the  old  furniture  in  the  Wallace 
collection  ought  to  be  gilt  himself  and  set  in  a  glass 
case  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  as  a  warning  to  all 
such  vandals  in  the  future.  No  one  had  any  right  te 
play  such  tricks  with  the  property  of  the  nation. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ernest  Beckett. 

[We  need  not  say  that  we  are  greatly  delightedjb' 
Mr.  Beckett's  most  generous  offer,  which  we  have  com- 
municated to  a  committee  already  formed.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of  Messrs.  Legros,  T.  Brock,  Alfred 
Gilbert,  J.  S.  Sargent,  J.  H.  M.  Furse,  W.  Rothensteiru 
and  John  Tweed,  Treasurer,  (108  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea).  The  figure  chosen  is  the  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  well  known  by  visitors  to  the  Luxembourg, 
one  of  Rodin's  famous  early  works.  Seldom  has  there 
been  a  consent  so  general  to  do  honour  to  an  artist 
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Among  the  heads  of  public  institutions,  the  director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  (Sir  E.  J.  Poynter),  of  the  Irish 
National  Gallery,  (Sir  Walter  Armstrong-),  of  the  Print 
Room,  (Mr.  Sidney  Colvin),  of  the  Wallace  Collection, 
(Mr.  Claude  Phillips),  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  (Mr.  Charles 
Holroyd),  are  all  supporters  of  the  scheme.  The  critics 
are  equally  united. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  following  sentences, 
which  we  are  permitted  to  take  from  a  private  letter  of 
Mr.  George  Clausen,  promising  a  subscription  to  the 
Rodin  fund  : 

"  I  went  over  to  the  Paris  show,  and  was  much 
struck  with  the  way  Rodin's  work  put  the  whole  mass 
of  modelling  in  that  big  Palace  back  into  a  kind  of 
elementary  students'  stage.  I  don't  know  if  this  is 
clear,  but  what  I  felt  on  looking  at  all  those  statues 
was  a  kind  of  amazement  that  men  were  able  to  model 
limbs  so  well — then,  after  a  time,  an  acceptance  of  this 
as  just  a  part  of  the  game  :—  '  Of  course  they  model 
well,  that's  what  they're  taught  '• — only  the  skill  doesn't 
seem  at  the  service  of  the  idea,  but  rather  to  take  its 
place.  With  Rodin,  one  felt  and  saw  that  there  was 
any  amount  of  skill,  treated  as  a  thing  of  no  account 
apart  from  its  service  in  expression.  I  think  he's  the 
one  big  master  of  his  art,  although  his  show  is  terribly 
depressing — it  is  an  exhibition  of  tortured  souls  ! 

"  I  felt  much  the  same  over  the  paintings  ;  comparing 
Manet  at  his  best  (the  '  Codfish  ')  and  Rousseau  with 
the  enormous  run  of  clever  work.  A  big  show  is  a 
good  thing  for  putting  qualities  in  their  proper  places  ; 
one  is  so  often  knocked  over  with  a  clever  bit  of  work, 
and  when  you  see  a  lot  of  it  together,  it  all  goes  for 
nothing,  and  some  duffer  with  an  idea  or  a  sentiment 
catches  you.  But  Manet's  fish  is  fine  all  round — the 
best  bit  of  painting  in  the  show,  as  I  think  you  said." 

Ed.  S.  R.] 


SOCIALISM    AND  REPUBLICANISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Shaw,  I  believe,  has  a  theory  that  in  con- 
troversy you  should  never,  attempt  to  answer  your 
opponent.  There  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  this 
maxim,  but  whether  or  no,  Mr.  Shaw  has  loyally 
followed  it  in  his  controversial  dealings  with  myself.  I 
pointed  out  certain  confusions  of  categories  of  which, 
in  my  opinion,  he  had  been  guilty.  While  ignoring  my 
criticism  Mr.  Shaw's  only  reply  in  his  letter  in  your 
issue  of  the  17th  inst.  is  to  proceed  to  make  this  con- 
fusion worse  confounded. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Shaw  that  the  "  Old  Guard"  does 
not  experience  the  slightest  "  dismay  "  at  the  efforts  of 
himself  and  colleagues  to  point  out  the  evils  of  the 
capitalist  system  to  the  "  ordinary,  respectable  citizen." 
If  Mr.  Shaw  believes  that  he  has  really  converted  the 
above  worthy  to  the  necessity  even  of  seriously  amend- 
ing the  said  system  ;  if  he  likes  being  made  a  catspaw 
of  by  the  smart  politician  who  represents  the  interests, 
real  or  supposed,  of  the  "  respectable  citizen  " — as  he 
and  his  were  by  the  Liberal  party  which  they  were 
so  very  cleverly  "permeating"  in  the  early  nineties — 
that  is  his  affair.  The  "  Old  Guard  "  looks  on  and 
smiles  philosophically.  If  Mr.  Shaw  replies  that  he 
likes  being  made  a  dupe  of  on  account  of  the  minute 
fragments  of  concession,  mostly  sham,  which  he 
thereby  obtains  for  his  principles,  I  can  only  again  point 
out  to  him  that,  these  fragments  of  concession  at  best 
not  constituting  Socialism,  or  even  any  perceptible 
approach  to  socialism,  he  is  not  acting  the  part  of  a 
Socialist  in  thus  allowing  himself  to  be  gulled  by  the 
"  ordinary  respectable  citizen  "  and  his  cleverer  political 
wirepuller.  But  Mr.  Shaw  cynically  gives  himself  away 
so  far  as  Socialism  is  concerned  by  his  confession  of  his 
ideal,  to  wit  "^2  a  week,  facilities  for  a  weekly  trip 
to  Margate,  and  the  services  of  a  reasonably  efficient 
Borough  or  County  Council  "  which  he  deems  "  millen- 
nium enough  for  the  English  proletarian."  I  have  no 
cause  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Shaw  since  I  suppose  every 
man  has  a  right  to  his  own  ideal  whatever  it  may  be. 
But  when  Mr.  Shaw  calls  this  ideal  Socialism,  I  am 
bound  in  the  mere  interests  of  philological  rectitude  to 
protest  against  a  misuse  of  language. 


Mr.  Shaw  appears  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  political 
allies  consist  of  bureaucrats,  some  of  whom  are  blossom- 
ing, some  of  whom  have  reached  full  fruition.  Bureau- 
cracy he  in  effect  says  is  not  favourable  to  "  millennial 
illusions."  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  seldom 
favourable  to  anything  beyond  red  tape  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  bureaucrats  themselves  and 
their  department. 

What  Mr.  Shaw  means  by  saying  that  the  "Old 
Guard,"  as  he  terms  it,  have  had  to  "come  along" 
with  himself  and  friends  "in  spite  of  their  protest"  I 
don't  quite  know,  as  I  am  personally  unaware  of  any 
such  "coming  along."  If  he  means  that  we  social 
democrats  are  prepared  to  compromise  in  non-essentials 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  measures  from  the  present 
system  which  we  regard  as  definite  "stepping  stones" 
to  the  social  reorganisation  at  which  we  aim,  I  can 
only  say  that  this  is  what  we  have  done  and  professed 
from  the  very  beginning.  There  has  been  no  new 
departure  in  this  direction  that  I  am  aware  of.  There 
is  certainly  no  inclination,  whatever  Mr.  Shaw  may 
think,  to  accept  his  and  the  Fabian  non-resistance 
homilies  or  to  give  adhesion  to  the  Shawesque  dogma 
that  forcible  or  revolutionary  action  can  never  again 
be  an  incident  of  historical  evolution.  (The  doctrine  of 
forcible  resistance,  as  an  element  of  progress,  Mr.  Shaw 
of  course  refers  to  the  "  liberal  tradition."  Good  old 
"  liberal  tradition,"  what  things  do  they  not  say  in  thy 
name  !  Whenever  a  modern  Fabian  wants  to  denounce 
something  he  doesn't  like,  he  has  a  short  and  easy  way 
of  stigmatising  it  as  part  of  the  "  liberal  tradition,"  a 
magic  formula  which  he  appears  to  think  conclusively 
settles  the  question  for  all  time.  It  may  be  true  that 
nasty  names  break  no  bones,  but  Mr.  Shaw  ought  to 
be  above  the  practice  of  calling  names  ;  it  is  a  bad 
habit !)  Even  Mr.  Shaw  himself,  by  the  way,  shows 
some  signs  of  faltering  in  his  attitude  to  the  wicked 
old  heresy  when  he  talks  of  us  as  at  the  present  time 
"  dancing  on  a  thin  crust  of  good  trade  over  the  crater 
of  insurrection  " — which  only  illustrates  the  frailty  of 
poor  human  nature  in  matters  of  faith,  even  when 
enshrined  in  the  personality  of  a  George  Bernard 
Shaw  ! 

What  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Bland  refer  to  as  the  "  Old 
Guard "  is,  of  course,  otherwise  put,  the  Socialist 
party  of  the  civilised  world  as  opposed  to  a  clique  of 
"superior  persons  "  in  London  styling  themselves  the 
Fabian  Society.  It  may  be  as  Mr.  Bland  assures  us 
that  the  "Old  Guard"  {read  the  Socialist  Party)  is 
doomed  to  perish  and  his  "  attitude-of-mind "-man  to 
inherit  the  earth  and  subdue  it — though  the  evidence 
shows  that  up  to  date  it  is  the  "Old  Guard"  which 
has  increased  and  prospered  in  every  country — but 
inasmuch  as  we  of  this  "  Old  Guard"  have  an  equally 
strong  conviction  that  the  Fabian,  with  his  "  attitude  of 
mind,"  so  loftily  contemptuous  of  the  "political  and 
economic  system  "  usually  connoted  by  the  term 
Socialism,  is  himself  but  an  evanescent  phenomenon 
of  the  junction  of  the  centuries,  I  submit  we  can  hardly 
regard  the  bare  assertion  of  Messrs.  Bland  and  friends' 
belief,  however  confident  it  may  be,  as  decisive.  I 
may  here  point  out  that  Mr.  Shaw's  attempt  to  fasten 
Fabianism  on  to  the  German  party  on  the  ground  that 
Herr  Landauer  was  ejected  from  sundry  Socialist  con- 
gresses with  the  approval  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  is  as 
inept  as  his  assertion  of  the  English  Social  Democratic- 
Federation  having  followed  the  lead  of  Fabian  wisdom. 
Herr  Landauer,  though,  I  believe,  a  perfectly  honest 
man,  was  certainly  not,  as  Mr.  Shaw  suggests,  "  a 
good  Baxite"  but  a  Socialist  who  rejected  Parlia- 
mentary or  other  political  action  together  with  all 
palliatives  whatever  on  principle.  His  theory  and 
tactics  alike,  therefore,  inevitably  came  within  the 
definition  of  Anarchism  as  laid  down  by  the  Socialist 
congresses  and  his  non-admission  to  such  congresses 
was  therefore  obviously  justified.  Mr.  Shaw  may  rest 
assured  that,  whatever  its  defects,  the  German  party  is 
"  Old  Guard  "  to  the  core. 

Mr.  Bland,  I  think,  is  clearly  right  in  his  suggestion 
that  we  are  discussing  two  different  things.  But  if  this 
be  so,  why  do  Messrs.  Shaw,  Bland  and  their  friends 
persist  in  using  the  same  common  name  to  designate 
these  different'  things  ?  We  of  the  "  Old  Guard  "  have 
a  priority  in  point  of  time  and  a  superiority  in  that  ol 
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numbers  which  clearly  entitles  us  to  possession  of  the 
term  Socialism.  So  I  would  seriously  propose  that  our 
attitude-of-mind  friends  should  cease  misleadingly  to 
talk  of  themselves  as  Socialists  and  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  some  other  appellative — say  Fabian. 
Mr.  Bland's  attitude-of-mind  Socialism — the  Socialism 
whose  highest  tangible  ideal  is  the  superseding  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  bourgeois  pure  and  simple  by  that  of 
the  bureaucrat — would  then  be  known  solely  and  in- 
variably (as  it  now  is  sometimes)  as  Fabianism,  and 
much  confusion  would  be  avoided. 

Meanwhile  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  conten- 
tion of  my  original  communication  criticising  your 
article  on  "French  Socialism"  not  only  remains  un- 
shaken but  receives  a  timely  confirmation  in  the  letter 
published  by  you  from  Professor  Charles  Rist  of  Mont- 
pellier  University.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  only  say 
that,  being  personally  acquainted  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  well-nigh  all  the  French  Socialist  leaders, 
I  have  failed  yet  to  meet  with  one  of  Mr.  Bland's  Fabian 
mental-attitudinisers  among  them.  They  all  belong  to 
the  "  Old  Guard  "  in  one  or  another  form  and  hence 
their  Socialism,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Bland,  "is 
obviously  incompatible  with  monarchy."  But  that  is 
not  all.  As  Professor  Rist  very  justly  points  out,  even 
supposing  that  any  one  of  them  were  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  suggesting  such  a  monstrous  abortion  as  a  non- 
republican  Socialism,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
French  proletariat  will  believe  that  he  would  succeed 
in  seducing  a  single  man  of  the  Socialist  rank  and  file 
to  follow  him.  No,  Sir,  the  French  working  classes 
will  fight  to  the  death,  if  necessary  behind  the  barri- 
cades, against  a  non-republican  "  Socialism  "  (?)  as 
much  as  against  any  other  fraudulent  form  of  reaction  ! 

E.  Belfort  Bax. 

P.S. — Mr.  Shaw's  letter  contains  a  passing  hint  at 
Fabian  Imperialist  theories.  The  Fabians  have  got 
hold  of  a  very  naive  false  analogy  between  the  concen- 
tration of  capital  in  a  few  hands  and  the  concentration 
of  peoples  in  a  few  empires,  and  hence  they  fail  to 
recognise  that  Modern  Imperialism  is  simply  the 
rejoinder  of  the  Capitalist  System  to  the  answer  of 
International  Social  Democracy  to  the  problem  of 
Modern  Civilisation.  But  "  that  is  another  story,"  as 
the  phrase  goes,  and  space  forbids  my  entering  upon  it. 


RITUAL  PROSECUTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Chapter  House,  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  E.C. 

19  November,  1900. 

Sir, — While  thanking  you  very  sincerely  for  your 
sympathetic  comments  on  the  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  recog- 
nise your  description  of  me  as  an  Evangelical  as  quite 
accurate  ?  I  have  always  strenuously  avoided  identi- 
fying myself  with  any  party,  believing  it  to  be  enough 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  not 
wish  to  criticise  those  who  belong  to  those  various 
associations  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  time  ; 
but  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  maintaining  the 
principle  of  personal  independence,  for  many  reasons, 
and  because  it  enables  one  the  better  to  appreciate  the 
good  in  all. — I  am,  very  faithfully  yours, 

William  Sinclair, 
Archdeacon  of  London. 


"MISTAKEN  MAGNANIMITY." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Naval  and  Military  Club,  19  November. 
S'K, — In  your  issue  of  10  November,  under  the  above 
heading,  appears  a  letter,  signed  J.  S.  Trotter.  I 
am  glad  to  find  on  reference  to  the  list  of  members  of  this 
club  that  Mr.  Trotter  was  only  formerly  a  Lieutenant 
R.N.  and  does  not  now  hold  Her  Majesty's  commission, 
as  considering  his  pro-Boer  proclivities,  such  would  be 
more  incongruous  than  even  his  membership  of  a 
Service  club,  who  have  had  fifty- five  members  killed  and 


ninety-one  wounded  in  South  Africa.  As  regards  the 
burning  of  farms  such  has  only  been  done  when  the 
occupiers  had  broken  the  oath  of  neutrality  and  in  some 
cases,  by  the  misuse  of  the  white  flag,  fired  on  our  men. 
I  see  by  to-day's  "  Times  "  that  one  of  the  Boer  women 
for  whom  Mr.  Trotter  expresses  such  sympathy,  boasted 
of  having  shot  three  Highlanders.  Mr.  Trotter's  re- 
marks therefore  on  "  not  molested "  are  altogether 
beside  the  mark. 

Richard  Dashwood,  Major-General. 


THE   SEASIDE   CAMP   FOR  LONDON 
WORKING  BOYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Fulham  Palace,  S.W. 

Sir, — In  the  early  summer  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
insert  in  your  paper  an  appeal  from  me  on  behalf  of 
this  society  for  providing  a  seaside  holiday  for  London 
working  lads.  Generous  as  was  the  response  to  this 
appeal,  I  regret  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  for  the  payment  of  bills  incurred  during  the 
past  season  are  considerably  short  of  the  amount 
required.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  death  of  the  Camp's 
best  friend  and  supporter — the  late  Duke  of  Westminster 
— and  of  other  generous  subscribers.  There  is  too  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  amount  received  from  church  offertories 
probably  due  to  the  special  claim  from  other  directions 
upon  the  public  purse.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  ask 
those  of  your  readers  who  appreciate  what  has  been  done, 
and  is  being  done  by  this  society,  not  to  allow  this  year's 
account  to  close  with  a  deficit  which  would  of  necessity 
give  a  bad  start  to  that  of  next  year.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  success  of  the  work  during  the  past 
summer  ;  a  glance  at  the  many  grateful  letters  received 
by  the  commandant  from  those  lads  who  visited  the 
Camp  would  make  that  quite  clear.  As  in  each  year 
for  the  last  eleven  years,  excellent  work  has  been 
done  for  our  London  working  lads,  let  us  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  discontinuance  from  lack  of 
funds. 

To  avoid  this  £200  is  needed  at  once. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
the  secretary  Mr.  F.  Abel  Bloxam,  at  Northumberland 
Chambers,  Charing  Cross,  or  may  be  sent  direct  to  our 
bankers — Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  and  Co,,  43  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  London. 

THE  CARE  OF  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Deanery,  Winchester,  19  November,  1900. 

Sir, — It  is  idle  to  contend  with  a  person  who  sees  all 
things  upside  down,  or  who  can  only  see  black  where 
everyone  else  sees  white.  I  must  therefore  leave  your 
correspondent  "  Winton "  to  suffer  from  his  dismal 
hallucinations,  and  to  continue  imagining  that  our 
Cathedral  Close  is  unkempt,  and  the  Cathedral  itself 
untidy  and  uncared  for.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  assure  him  that  he  is  entirely  mistaken  when 
he  flatters  himself  that  some  things  have  recently  been 
clone  in  consequence  of  his  criticisms.  The  charge  of 
sixpence  to  visitors  for  going  round  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  church  has  not  been  withdrawn,  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  intention  of  withdrawing  it.  No  extra  clean- 
ing has  been  done  since  "  Winton's  "  letter,  nor  shall  we 
deviate  in  this  matter,  or  in  any  other,  from  our  ordinary 
course,  in  the  smallest  degree,  on  account  of  remarks 
made  in  public  journals  by  irresponsible  anonymous 
writers  ;  but  we  shall  continue  in  the  future  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past  to  discharge  the  sacred  trust  committed 
to  us  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  with  the  means  at  our 
disposal. 

In  conclusion,  "Winton  "  has  misread  my  letter.  I  did 
not  speak  of  "  my  roof"  but  of  "  my  roof  repair  fund  " 
— a  very  different  thing.  I  may  fairly  call  it  "  my 
fund,"  as  I  started  it,  and  have  naturally  worked  the 
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hardest  to  collect  for  it.  And  here,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  correspondence  must  cease. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 

[No  more  letters  on  this  subject  can  be  inserted. — 
Ed.  S.  R.]   

THE  LIFE  OF  SIMS  REEVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Hillersdon  Avenue,  Barnes,  9  November,  1900. 
Sir, — The  late  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  gave  me  the  informa- 
tion and  material  for  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  his 
life.  There  are  doubtless  many  documents  and  items 
suitable  for  illustration,  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Sims  Reeves  and  now  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  give  me  any  assistance  they 
can  in  the  matter.  If  you  will  kindly  afford  space  for 
this  note  in  your  columns  I  have  no  doubt  that  those 
who  possess  anything  of  the  kind  will  be  good  enough 
to  communicate  with  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Lawrence. 


CRUELTY  IN  THE  TUNIS  CATTLE  TRADE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

32  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  W., 

12  November,  1900. 

Sir, — I  notice  that  you  append  a  note  to  my  letter, 
which  you  have  most  kindly  published,  in  which  you 
say  you  wish  I  had  given  a  positive  suggestion  as  to 
what  should  best  be  done. 

I  have  formed  a  small  committee,  and  my  suggestion 
is  that  we  endeavour,  through  the  French  authorities, 
to  obtain  permission — provided  we  can  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds — to  set  up  a  crane  on  the  wharf  at  Tunis, 
where  cattle  could  be  slung  and  lowered  into  the 
vessel  without  recourse  to  the  terrible  cruelty  which  is 
at  present  employed  to  attain  the  same  object.  Of 
course  we  should  not  use  a  rope  or  chain  under  the 
animals'  middles  as  is  done  in  some  places,  but  a 
broad,  strong,  leathern  strap. 

Secondly  I  hope  to  form  a  society  at  Tunis  for  the 
protection  of  animals  from  cruelty,  and  to  bring  in  the 
French  and  English  better-class  residents  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  this  in  permanent  working  order.  I 
may  add  that  I  have  received  several  promises  of  sup- 
port for  this  object,  and  I  hope  we  shall  succeed  in 
achieving  it. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  some  French  friends  at  court 
who  will  assist  myself  and  those  who  are  associated 
with  me  in  dealing  with  the  difficulty. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 

Sidney  G.  Trist. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ALBATROSS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

40  St.  Luke's  Road,  W. 

Sir,  — I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  a  correspondence  on  the  "  Tenacity  of 
Life  of  the  Albatross  "  which  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  "Nature"  on  25  October.  It  will  serve  to  remind 
us  that  the  senseless  destruction  of  this  noble  bird  is 
still  being  carried  on  for  the  amusement  of  the  officers 
and  passengers  on  our  ocean-going  steamers.  As 
long  ago  as  1893  I  made  my  little  protest  against  this 
<nodcrn  sport,  in  a  book  entitled  "  Birds  in  a  Village  ;  " 
and  from  what  was  there  said  I  quote  the  following 
paragraph  : — "  A  few  months  ago  one  of  our  leading 
illustrated  weeklies  contained  a  large  picture  and  a 
column  or  so  of  letterpress,  showing  and  explaining 
•how  English  gentlemen  amused  themselves  when 
voyaging  in  large  steamships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
by  taking  the  albatross  with   hook   and   line.  The 


floating  bait  swallowed  and  the  hook  stuck  fast 
in  its  gullet  or  stomach,  the  bird  is  forced  to 
fly  after  the  ship,  and  is  finally  drawn  down  on 
to  the  deck.  A  large  number  of  albatrosses  caa 
be  thus  captured  in  the  course  of  a  day.  And  for 
what  purpose  ?  To  chop  off  their  heads  with  a 
hatchet  or  a  butcher's  knife  ;  the  head,  '  with  Roman 
beak  sublime,'  to  be  kept  as  a  memento  of  the  voyage, 
or  given  to  a  friend  at  home  ;  the  long  slender  bones  of 
the  pinions  to  be  taken  out  and  cleaned  for  pipe  stems  ; 
the  mutilated  carcase  to  be  cast  back  into  the  sea.  For 
the  sea  does  not  grieve  for  her  lost  children  ;  and  the 
albatross  has  no  soul  to  haunt  its  murderer.  That  is 
an  old  vanished  superstition." 

Since  this  was  written  much  has  been  done  for  the 
birds  ;  laws  for  their  better  protection  have  been  passed 
in  England,  the  Colonies,  India,  and  America ;  an 
immense  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject  has  been 
distributed,  and  a  strong  favourable  public  opinion 
created.  But  this  all  avails  nothing  on  those  lonely 
distant  seas,  where  there  are  few  to  witness,  few  to 
protest  against  the  outrage,  when  the  sportsman  gets 
out  his  hook  and  line  to  take  not  fish  but  that  bird 
before  which  Herman  Melville  bowed  himself  "as 
Abraham  before  the  angels." 

The  mere  sight  of  this  noblest  pelagic  fowl,  the  great 
Wandering  Albatross,  is  a  moving  event  in  the  life  of 
any  person,  even  as  is  that  of  the  soaring  condor  among 
his  native  mountains  ;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  that  of 
the  golden  eagle,  the  one  great  bird  which  happily  still 
survives  in  the  northernmost  parts  of  our  country. 
That  any  man,  I  do  not  say  who  has  any  poetry  in  him, 
any  reverence  for  life,  any  sense  of  the  mystery  and 
glory  of  this  visible  world  ;  but  I  will  say,  any  man  who 
has  any  instinct  of  humanity,  or  of  ruth,  who  is  not  a 
ruffian  at  heart  as  well  as  a  Philistine,  can  find  pleasure 
in  torturing  and  killing  such  birds,  is  a  thing  to 
wonder  at. 

In  the  letters  printed  in  "  Nature,"  we  are  told  that 
some  albatrosses  were  caught  by  the  officers  of  the 
s.s.  "  Star  of  New  Zealand,"  and  after  being  choked 
by  means  of  strings  tied  tightly  round  their  necks, 
were  placed  in  the  ice-box  ;  and  that  after  several 
days  two  of  the  birds  were  discovered  to  be  alive.  One, 
after  ten  days  in  the  ice-box,  with  the  lower  half  of  its 
body  frozen  hard,  emitted  groaning  sounds  ;  and  on 
being  taken  out  it  raised  its  head  and  gaped,  and 
stared  about  with  wide-open  living  eyes  ;  and  that  it 
continued  in  this  state  for  a  space  of  two  hours,  after 
which  it  was  strangled  a  second  time,  and  put  back  in 
the  ice-room.  The  captain  of  the  ship,  in  conclusion, 
announces  his  intention  of  experimenting  with  the  birds 
he  may  capture  on  the  return  voyage,  to  find  out  how 
long  they  will  keep  alive  in  these  low  temperatures  ; 
and  the  owner  of  the  ship,  Sir  William  Corry,  Bart., 
M.P.,  displays  a  lively  interest  in  these  investigations. 

It  is  a  horrible  story,  and  I  will  try  to  believe  that 
few  will  read  it  without  a  feeling  of  unutterable  detes- 
tation for  those  who  can  do  such  things  and  who 
approve  of  them. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  torture,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  if  this  form  of  sport  continues  unchecked,  the 
albatross  will  shortly  become  a  rare  bird  indeed  ;  for 
he  has  the  fatal  habit  of  following  ships  for  the  sake  of 
the  food  cast  on  the  water,  and  it  is  easy  to  take  him 
with  a  baited  hook.  He  may  be  very  tenacious  of  life 
and  so  long  lived  as  to  be,  so  to  speak,  one  of  the  few 
immortals  among  the  higher  vertebrates  ;  but  he  is  a 
slow  breeder,  and  the  ships  that  traverse  the  seas  are 
legion,  and  their  number  is  ever  increasing. 

This  is  doubtless  a  matter  for  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  to  consider  ;  but  it  is  one,  too,  which 
concerns  every  ornithologist,  every  naturalist,  in  the 
country.  The  Society  I  have  named  can  but  place  the 
facts  and  a  protest  before  the  shipowners  and  directors 
of  the  steamship  companies,  and  hope  against  hope  that 
these  important  busy  gentlemen  will  pay  some  attention 
to  the  matter.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  protest  would 
gain  immensely  in  value,  and  would  not  be  refused  a 
hearing,  if  the  names  of  the  leading  naturalists' societies 
and  unions  could  be  associated  in  it  with  that  of  the 
Birds  Protection  Society. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  Hudson- 
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REVIEWS. 

DISIECTA  MEMBRA. 

*'  Ornamental  Details  of  the  Italian  Renaissance." 
Measured  and  drawn  by  G.  A.  T.  Middleton  and 
R.  W.  Carden.    London  :  Batsford.  igoo.  255-.  net. 

THIS  book  consists  of  fifty  photo-lithographic  plates 
of  architectural  ornament  taken  from  buildings  in 
Milan,  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Padua,  and 
some  other  North  Italian  towns.  Prefixed  to  these 
illustrations  are  a  prefatory  note  and  a  list  of  plates 
which  occasionally  embodies  a  stray  remark  in  elucida- 
tion of  the  work  in  question.  "  In  the  selection  of  the 
subjects  illustrated  in  this  volume,"  the  authors  inform 
us  in  their  preface,  "  for  which  purpose  we  each  in  turn 
visited  Italy,  we  had  mainly  in  mind  a  desire  for  as 
much  variety  of  treatment  as  could  be  found  within 
the  prescribed  limits  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
result  has  in  this  respect  exceeded  our  expectations, 
and  it  was  achieved  without  great  effort  (such  is  the 
marvellous  wealth  of  ?notif  in  the  ornamental  work  of 
Italy),  and  without,  it  is  believed,  repeating  subjects 
which  have  been  illustrated  elsewhere  in  English  works." 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Messrs.  Middleton  and  Carden 
were  astonished  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  such 
"variety  of  treatment  as  could  be  found  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,"  for  their 
book  shows  that  they  set  out  for  Italy  with  the  vaguest 
notion  of  what  was  to  be  found  there,  or  in  what  the 
Italian  Renaissance  consists.  Whenever  they  venture 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  Baedeker  they  are  lost.  At 
Florence,  for  instance,  they  were  able  to  discover  orna- 
ment sufficient  to  fill  six  of  their  plates  "without 
repeating  subjects  which  have  been  illustrated  else- 
where in  English  works."  They  began  well  enough, 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  by  sketching  some 
eighteen  inches  of  the  arabesques  on  one  of  the  jambs 
of  the  main  door  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  For  their 
next  plate  they  selected  a  "  wrought-iron  grille  over  a 
gate  of  the  Riccardi  Palace,  Florence.  By  Michelozzi, 
about  1430  a.d."  But  surely  the  merest  student 
of  Italian  art  would  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
gate  in  question  was  of  late  seventeenth,  or  early 
eighteenth  century,  workmanship  :  and  had  Messrs. 
Middleton  and  Carden  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
Florentine  antiquities,  they  would  have  known  that  the 
key  in  the  head  of  the  gate  which  they  have  so  carefully 
drawn  and  measured,  is  borne  by  the  Riccardi  family,  on 
their  shield.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  part  of  the 
Palazzo  Riccardi  in  which  this  gateway  occurs,  was 
built  by  the  Riccardi  in  1715,  many  years  after  they  had 
bought  the  palace  from  the  Medici. 

But  the  discoveries  of  our  authors  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  did  not  end  here  :  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio 
over  the  bottega  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  which  has  been 
largely  reconstructed  in  recent  years,  they  found  the 
cast-iron  balustrade  of  a  balcony,  not  at  all  unpleasant 
in  design,  but  plainly  a  production  of  the  last  century  ; 
and  this  too  they  illustrate  as  a  work  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Indeed,  a  student  of  their  book  might 
here  begin  to  suspect  that  Messrs.  Middleton  and 
Carden  had  some  original  and  profound  theory  of  the 
continuity  of  the  Renaissance  which  they  had  not 
deigned  to  make  known  to  a  profane  public  ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  them,  their  next  plate  entirely  dissipates 
any  such  conjecture.  The  subject  of  this  plate  is  a 
"frieze  on  a  corner  house,  Via  de  Cerrrttani  [sic],  — a 
reference  to  their  Baedeker  would  have  saved  them 
from  this  mistake  in  spelling.  Now,  the  house  in 
question  originally  extended  in  the  form  of  an  acute 
angle,  and  formed  the  Canto  de'  Carnesecchi,  "  nell' 
angolo  delle  due  vie  che  vanno  1'  una  alia  nuova,  V  altra 
alia  vecchia,  piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Novella,"  to  quote 
Vasari's  description  ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  Canto 
de'  Carnesecchi  stood  the  famous  tabernacle  painted  in 
fresco  by  Domenico  Veneziano,  the  remains  of  which, 
removed  in  1851,  are  now  in  our  National  Gallery, 
Nos.  1215,  766  and  767.  The  portion  of  the  house 
which  originally  formed  the  "canto,"  or  sharp  corner, 
was  pulled  down  either  at  that  time,  or  a  few  years 
later  when  the  Via  de'  Panzani  was  widened  to  make  an 
approach  to  the  new  station  :  so  that  the  present  farade 
of  the  house  towards  the  Via  de' Cerretani,  including  the 
stucco  frieze  which  Messrs.   Middleton   and  Carden 


admired  and  copied  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  is  nothing  more  than  a  modern  imitation, 
erected  less  than  fifty  years  ago  ! 

Blunders  such  as  these,  —  and  wc  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  them, — show  that  the  authors  of  this  book  are 
not  only  ignorant  of  the  subject  which  they  have 
attempted  to  illustrate,  but  they  have  not  even  acquired 
the  eye  to  distinguish  between  new  and  old,  which  every 
capable  student  of  architecture  ought  to  possess.  How- 
ever, in  a  book  of  this  kind,  it  would  have  been  possible 
more  or  less  to  overlook  such  blunders,  if  the  authors 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  accomplished  and  intelli- 
gent draughtsmen  :  but  their  draughtsmanship  is  as 
indifferent  as  their  archaeology.  We  all  know  the  large 
pen  and  ink  perspective  drawings  which  figure  every 
year  in  the  architectural  room  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; — 
the  masterpieces  of  the  "architect's  office"  school  of 
draughtsmanship.  It  is  in  this  school  that  Messrs. 
Middleton  and  Carden  have  learned  to  draw,  and  they 
are  conscious  of  their  attainment.  "It  may  be  of  interest 
to  draughtsmen,"  they  inform  us,  "to  learn  that  the 
original  sketches  were  made  with  extreme  rapidity  in 
pencil,  many  of  them  being  drawn  to  scale  on  the  spot, 
on  a  half-imperial  drawing  block,  while  in  other  cases 
odd  scraps  of  paper  had  to  be  used  and  the  rough  notes 
afterwards  pieced  together."  Let  us  hope  that  if 
Messrs.  Middleton  and  Carden  had  set  to  work  with 
more  care,  they  would  have  produced  something  better, 
for  instance,  than  the  miserable  caricature  of  Desiderio's 
exquisite  arabesques  on  the  tomb  of  Carlo  Marsuppini, 
in  Santa  Croce,  which  form  the  subject  of  one  of  their 
plates.  To  render  ornament  of  this  kind  with  any 
degree  of  success,  it  is  surely  necessary  to  have 
acquired  some  sort  of  skill  in  figure  drawing,  and  of 
this  the  coarse,  unsensitive  outlines  of  these  plates  show- 
no  trace. 

But  it  is  neither  the  indifferent  drawing,  nor  the 
faulty  archaeology  which  has  led  us  to  review  this- 
volume  of  plates,  at  what  may  seem  an  undue  length. 
The  book  is  a  characteristic  example  of  its  kind,  com- 
piled from  the  point  of  view  of  the  architect's  office, 
and  intended  to  appeal  to  architects  who  keep  offices 
wherein  to  practise  office-architecture  a  la  mode.  It 
is  a  collection  of  odd  bits  of  ornament,  here  a  few  feet  of 
the  arabesques  on  a  pilaster,  there  a  "  detail  of  enrich- 
ment," a  scrap  of  a  frieze,  the  pattern  on  the  risers  of 
a  staircase,  and  what  not  ;  but  in  what  manner  these 
bits  of  ornament  are  used  in  the  originals,  or  in  what 
light  or  position  they  are  seen,  there  is  nothing  in  these 
plates  to  show.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  beauty 
and  effect  of  the  ornament  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
consist  far  more  in  the  art  and  taste  with  which  that 
ornament  is  introduced  into  the  architectural  ensemble 
whereof  it  forms  the  decoration,  than  in  its  intrinsic 
invention  and  design. 

In  certain  Italian  buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century 
may  be  seen,  in  a  way  that  is  not  seen  elsewhere,  how 
the  richest  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  most  sparing 
use  of  ornament,  if  it  be  only  rightly  used.  To  invent 
ornament  of  the  kind  which  Messrs.  Middleton  and 
Carden  have  attempted  to  illustrate  is  a  far  easier 
matter  than  to  use  it  with  the  fineness  and  beauty  of 
effect  with  which  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  used 
it.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  not  a  few  English 
architects  might  learn  with  advantage  from  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  it  is  a  fine  and  effective  use 
of  ornament.  The  term  "architecture"  in  England 
threatens  fast  to  become  a  euphemism  for  an  assem- 
blage of  ornament  copied  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
and  put  together  without  any  guiding  principle,  or  even 
taste.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  numerous  buildings 
which  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charing  Cross  Road  and  Leicester  Square — 
"  enormous  mixtures"  of  the  ornament  of  all  styles  and 
ages,  in  which  proportion,  relation,  effect  of  mass  or 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  have  no  part.  How 
largely  have  publications  of  the  kind,  of  which  the  book 
before  us  is  a  typical  example,  contributed  towards  the 
development  of  this  abnormal  style  !  It  is  from  such 
books  that  the  architects,  who  produce  buildings  of  this 
order,  derive  the  "  details  "  of  which  their  designs  are 
made  up,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  original  build- 
ings whence  such  "  details  "  have  been  taken,  and  with- 
out caring  to  inquire  in  what  way  they  were  originally 
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used.  Messrs.  Middleton  and  Carden's  work  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  affording  the  critic  an  insight  into  the 
methods  of  our  modern  architects. 


A  BATCH  OF  BIOGRAPHIES. 

"A  Lifetime  in  South  Africa."    By  the  Hon.  Sir  John 

Robinson,    K.C.M.G.     London  :    Smith,  Elder. 

1900.     10s.  6d. 
"  The  Life  of  Lieut.-Col.  John  Haughton."    By  Major 

A.  C.  Yate.    London  :  Murray.    1900.    12s.  net. 
"  General  Sir  Arthur  T.  Cotton,  R.E.,  K.C.S.I."  By 

his  daughter  Lady  Hope.    London  :  Hodder  and 

Stoughton.     1900.     12s.  net. 
"A  Life  of  Francis  Parkman."    By  C.  H.  Farnham. 

London  :  Macmillan.     1900.    85-.  6d. 
"Madame:  Memoirs  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans." 

By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  Second 

Edition.    London  :  Seeley.     1900.    7s.  6d. 
"  Baroness  de  Bode,  1775-1803."  By  William  S.  Childe 

Pemberton.    London  :  Longmans.    1900.    12s.  6d. 

net. 

"  Emma    Marshall  :    a    Biographical    Sketch."  By 
Beatrice  Marshall.     London :  Seeley.    1900.  6s. 

SIR  JOHN  ROBINSON  is  perhaps  hardly  as  well 
known  in  England  as  the  first  Premier  of  Natal 
should  be.  His  personality  is  not  assertive.  His  name 
has  of  course  long  been  familiar  to  all  who  follow  con- 
temporary colonial  history,  and  if  his  book  meets  with 
its  deserts,  will  become  familiar  to  the  general  public  as 
well.  Ill-health  prevented  him  from  coming  to  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  in  response  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  invitation,  and  he  stepped  down  from 
the  premiership  of  his  colony  to  enable  Mr.  Escombe 
to  take  his  place.  He  probably  knows  Natal  better 
than  any  man  living.  He  went  there  with  his 
family  when  he  was  a  very  small  boy,  and  roughed 
it,  as  early  settlers  even  under  the  happiest  auspices, 
must.  His  account  of  his  self-education,  of  his  work 
as  a  journalist  and  subsequently  as  local  statesman, 
is  modestly  and  excellently  given.  The  book  as 
a  record  of  the  genesis  of  the  present  South  African 
situation  has  permanent  value.  Of  the  host  of  in- 
teresting men  who  have  influenced  the  course  of 
events,  we  get  glimpses  that  light  up  character.  Here 
is  one  of  Dr.  Leyds  :  "Cultivated  in  mind,  gentle  in 
manner,  and  attractive  in  appearance,  Dr.  Leyds  is  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  and  it  is  hard  even  now  to 
realise  that  that  suave  and  genial  personality  covered 
the  most  strenuous  enmity  to  British  dominancy  in 
South  Africa."  And  here  is  a  touch  concerning  Mr. 
Kruger.  At  a  banquet  in  Durban,  the  late  President 
was  expected  to  make  an  important  communication, 
committing  him  to  a  certain  railway  policy.  Mr.  Kruger 
said  nothing  in  many  words.  "  Unfortunately  for  us, 
perhaps,"  says  Sir  John,  "  Oom  Paul  drinks  milk  only 
on  such  occasions  and  he  was  not  betrayed  into  any 
verbal  indiscretions." 

How  little  the  world  knows  of  some  of  its  greatest 
men  is  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Lieut-Col.  John 
Haughton  and  Sir  Arthur  Cotton.  Who,  outside  the 
comparatively  limited  circle  of  students  of  British 
achievement,  civil  and  military,  in  India,  could  say  off- 
hand what  was  the  particular  title  of  either  to  fame  ? 
Yet  we  have  in  one  of  them  a  hero  whom  his  biographer — 
and  Major  Yate  is  assuredly  a  competent  judge — declares 
to  have  been  in  character,  in  devotion,  in  power  over 
the  natives  a  second  John  Nicholson  ;  to  the  other, 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  India  owes  a  giant  debt  of 
gratitude  for  irrigation  works  which  have  miti- 
gated the  misery  of  millions.  Lady  Hope's  "Life" 
of  her  father  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  irrigation  in  India.  If 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  was  not  able  to  do  more,  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  official  opposition,  due 
to  either  lack  of  means  or  lack  of  understanding.  Mr. 
William  Digby  supplements  Lady  Hope's  compilation 
from  her  father's  papers  with  some  "  Famine  Prevention 
Studies."  Major  Yate  has  done  well  to  rescue  the 
name  of  John  Haughton  from  the  oblivion  with  which 
it  was  threatened.  Ilaughton'a  genius  was  recognised 
late  by  those  with  whom  recognition  rested,  but  when 
he  got  his  chance  as  commandant  of  the  36th  Sikhs  he 


proved  the  sterling  stuff  of  which  he  was  made.  He 
inherited  from  his  father,  the  defender  of  Charikar 
in  1841,  the  instinct  for  dealing  with  frontier  tribes,  and 
his  best  epitaph  would  be  found  in  the  words  of  Major 
Rodwell  "The  gallant  Colonel  Haughton,  the  Marshal 
Ney  of  the  Tirah  campaign."  He  was  killed  in  action 
at  Skinkamar,  29  January,  1898,  when  he  was  only  forty- 
six  years  of  age.  Had  he  been  spared,  he  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  win  his  way  to  the  highest  distinction  in 
the  Indian  army. 

Mr.  Farnham  has  not  found  the  task  of  preparing  a 
biography  of  Canada's  great  historian  easy.  Parkman 
left  few  papers,  and  gossip  did  little  or  nothing  to  assist 
the  filling  in  of  the  gaps  in  the  record.  Moreover 
Parkman  was  so  absorbed  in  his  historical  work,  that 
in  the  main  any  "  Life  "  of  him  must  amount  to  a  study 
of  temperament,  which  needs  to  be  particularly  well 
done  if  it  is  to  be  readable.  Mr.  Farnham  depicts  for 
us  just  such  a  personality  as  from  his  writings  we  should 
haveexpected  Parkman  to  be — apainstaking  investigator 
and  a  conscientious  aspirant  to  impartiality  in  his  judg- 
ments on  men  and  affairs.  Parkman  set  the  lamp  of 
truth  before  him  with  a  rigorous  determination  to  be 
guided  by  its  light  ;  Mr.  Farnham  instances  his  treat- 
ment of  Roman  Catholicism  and  feudalism  as  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  suppressed  personal  prejudices  and 
antipathies.  He  was  no  doubt  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
Canadian  history  by  the  fascination  of  virgin  forests, 
unexplored  prairies  and  Indian  life  unspoiled  by  con- 
tact with  the  European  settler.  He  had  in  him  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  who  figure 
so  largely  in  his  pages.  Mr.  Farnham's  "  Life"  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  who  have  secured  Messrs.  Macmillan's 
latest  edition  of  Parkman's  works,  with  which  it  is 
uniform. 

Two  more  remarkable  women  than  "  Madame,"  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Mary  Kynnersley  the  daughter 
of  a  Staffordshire  squire  who  became  Baroness  de 
Bode  will  hardly  be  found  even  in  the  romantic 
annals  of  the  European  Courts  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Mrs.  Henry  Ady's  admi- 
rable Life  of  "  Madame "  Is  in  its  second  edition. 
Not  less  fascinating  is  Mr.  William  S.  Childe 
Pemberton's  account,  mainly  compiled  from  her  corre- 
spondence, of  the  Baroness  de  Bode.  It  conveys  a 
very  vivid  impression  of  the  ruin  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  affords  some 
exceedingly  interesting  glimpses  into  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  Germany  and  Russia  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  Empress  Catherine  II.,  taking 
advantage  of  the  state  of  Europe,  offered  to  settle  a 
number  of  emigres  in  Southern  Russia,  and  proposed  to 
the  Prince  of  Conde  that  he  should  hold  that  part  of  her 
territory  in  fief.  The  Baroness  set  out  on  a  journey  of 
2,000  miles,  from  Altenberg  to  S.  Petersburg,  with  a 
view  to  persuading  the  Empress  to  grant  her  a  fief  also. 
She  approached  the  Empress  with  excellent  credentials, 
received  the  most  generous  assistance  from  the  English 
Ambassador,  and  saw  much  of  the  best  society  in  S. 
Petersburg.  Her  mission  was  a  success,  and  her  visit 
to  the  Crimea  and  description  of  what  she  saw  and  did 
form  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  an  elegant  and 
delightful  book. 

Mrs.  Marshall's  career,  in  one  respect,  resembled  that 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant.  It  was  one  long  effort  to  earn  money 
by  means  of  fiction-writing  in  order  to  be  able  to  educate 
her  children.  Her  life-story  is  that  of  hundreds  of 
others,  and  as  she  sometimes  wearied  of  the  struggle, 
so  we  grow  weary  in  listening  to  her  persistent  appeal 
to  her  publisher  :  "  How  can  I  increase  my  profits  ?  my 
boys'  education  grows  more  and  more  costly."  Her 
ability  as  a  story-teller  was  unquestioned  but  she  never 
gave  herself  a  chance  of  showing  what  she  could  do  at 
her  best.  She  knew  her  public  and  she  turned  out  "copy" 
at  high  pressure  for  as  many  guineas  as  it  would  com- 
mand. "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  beginning  another 
book  so  soon,"  wrote  Professor  Nichol.  "  I  can't  quite 
understand  why  you  should  have  to  help  others  now 
instead  of  being  kept  comfortably  by  them.  But  the 
age  is  going  mad  with  overwork  and  restlessly  savage 
competition."  There  was  much  that  was  charming  in 
SUCh  books  as  "In  Colston's  Days,"  and  if  Mrs. 
Marshall's  talent  had  not  been  dominated  by  the  ever- 
present   need   of  money   she   would   probably  have 
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established  a  real  name  for  herself  as  a  writer  of  old- 
world  stories.  She  communicated  the  air  of  the 
cathedral  close  to  her  pages.  "How  fortunate  you 
are  that  wherever  you  go  you  have  a  cathedral,"  Long- 
fellow wrote  to  her  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  the  sigh 
of  thankfulness  is  almost  audible  whenever  she  finds 
herself  again  under  the  shadow  of  a  cathedral. 


MR.    LAIRD    CLOWES'  PENULTIMATE 
VOLUME. 

''The  Royal  Navy  :  a  History  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present."  By  Wm.  Laird  Clowes.  Vol.  V. 
London  :  Sampson  Low.    igoo.  255. 

AS  one  reads  the  chapter  in  this  volume  on  the  Civil 
History  of  the  Navy,  1S03-1815,  more  than  ever 
one  is  struck  with  astonishment  that  any  good  thing 
could  come  from  a  Service  so  distinguished  for  corrup- 
tion and  brutality.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  some  years 
earlier  had  complained  that  the  civil  branch  was 
"rotten  to  the  very  core,"  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1801,  and  made  an  honest  attempt  to 
improve  the  condition  of  things  which  then  existed  :  but 
it  was  left  to  Sir  James  Graham  in  1830  to  achieve 
any  considerable  reform.  Flogging  was  inflicted  with 
the  greatest  severity  for  the  most  trifling  offences, 
while  many  barbarous  punishments,  not  recognised  by 
authority,  were  ordered  by  captains  according  to  their 
fancy.  Junior  officers  followed  the  example  set  by  their 
seniors,  and  cuffed  and  belaboured  the  men  with  im- 
punity in  a  fashion  which  to  us  is  incredible.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which  the  Admiralty  thus 
placed  in  its  own  way,  the  Board  contrived  to  act  with 
the  utmost  vigour  in  its  relations  with  foreign  Powers, 
and  obtained  results  from  its  ships  and  its  men  which  it 
scarcely  seemed  to  deserve. 

In  view  of  the  alarmist  suggestions  which  have 
recently  been  current  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  French 
invasion  of  England,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
flotilla  with  which  Napoleon  hoped  to  carry  out  this 
experiment  in  1804  consisted  of  no  less  than  2,293  vessels 
concentrated  in  eight  of  the  northern  ports  of  France. 
The  preparations  of  the  French  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  our  Admiralty,  but  no  great  apprehension 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  in  naval  circles  that 
actual  invasion  was  either  probable  or  possible.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  case  of  a  projected  invasion  in  these 
days  the  enemy  would  have  the  advantage  of  rapid 
concentration  with  a  number  of  ships  comparatively 
small,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  necessary 
troops  on  shore  together  with  the  transports  to  carry 
them  could  be  so  quietly  and  expeditiously  collected 
that  the  attempted  invasion  could  come  as  a  surprise. 
The  difficulty  above  alluded  to  of  preparing  a  force 
for  the  purpose  of  invasion  without  the  invader's  inten- 
tion becoming  known  is  exemplified  by  the  Walcheren 
expedition.  The  immense  force  equipped  might  have 
effected  much  by  surprise  ;  but  the  enemy,  being  aware 
of  its  intentions,  was  well  prepared,  and  the  general 
results  were  inconclusive. 

In  1804  Napoleon,  taking  advantage  of  a  treaty 
signed  in  1796,  forced  Spain  under  threat  of  war  with 
France  to  join  in  common  cause  with  him  against 
England,  upon  which  the  British  Government,  without 
waiting  for  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  at  once  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Spaniards.  The  following 
year  was  occupied  on  the  one  hand  by  innumerable 
actions  between  small  squadrons  and  single  ships,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  long  protracted  efforts  of  the  British 
to  blockade  the  French  in  their  own  ports  in  the  hope 
of  falling  upon  them,  should  they  attempt  to  come  out. 
When  Villeneuve,  having  escaped  from  Toulon,  made 
for  the  West  Indies,  Nelson  followed,  determined 
apparently  to  bring  him  to  action  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  inferiority  of  his  own  force.  We  are  so  familiar 
with  Nelson's  constant  injunctions  to  his  captains  to 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands  in  the  thick  of  battle, 
-and  his  assurance  that  they  could  not  be  wrong  so 
long  as  they  laid  their  ships  advantageously  alongside 
those  of  the  enemy,  that  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  orders  given  by  Villeneuve  to  his  officers  when 
expecting  an  action  in  the  West  Indies  were  much  to 
•the  same  effect.   "  Every  captain,"  he  says,  "  who  is  not 


under  fire  will  not  be  in  his  proper  station  ;  and  a  signal 
to  recall  him  thither  will  be  a  dishonouring  blot  upon 
him."  In  July  1805  intelligence  reached  the  Admiralty 
from  Nelson  that  the  Allies  had  given  him  the  slip  and 
were  again  bound  for  Europe.  Admiral  Calder  was  at 
once  sent  to  intercept  them  and  fell  in  with  them  on  the 
22nd  near  Finisterre.  In  the  action  which  ensued  Calder 
took  two  of  the  enemy's  ships,  but  this  success  was 
considered  indecisive  and  insufficient,  and  the  Admiral 
was  severely  reprimanded  by  a  court-martial  for  not 
having  effected  more.  Mr.  Clowes'  account  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  is  interesting,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
possible  to  say  anything  new  on  this  subject.  Villeneuve, 
after  a  short  imprisonment  in  England,  was  released  on 
parole  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Napoleon  himself 
for  the  singular  story  that  the  unfortunate  Admiral  in  a 
fit  of  despondency  took  his  own  life  by  driving  a  pin 
into  his  heart.  It  is  even  explained  that  he  had  studied 
anatomical  drawings  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  precise  position  of  the  vital  organ. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  kernel  of  this  volume 
is  to  be  found  in  the  introductory  chapter.  What  from 
another  might  be  passed  by  as  a  mere  truism  acquires 
grave  importance  when  stated  with  the  weight  attaching 
to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Laird  Clowes.  He  solemnly 
reminds  us  that,  despite  the  patriotic  nonsense  talked 
to  the  contrary,  the  French  were  as  brave  as  the 
English.  Their  tactics  were  not  inferior  to  ours,  and 
the  strategy  of  Napoleon  was  a  match  for  that  of  the 
British  Admiralty.  His  argument  is  that  our  successes 
were  due  as  a  rule  either  to  the  personality  of  Nelson 
himself,  whose  mere  presence  was  worth  a  squadron,  or 
to  the  possession  of  superior  numbers  at  the  critical 
moment.  As  we  cannot  always  rely  upon  throwing  up 
a  Nelson,  we  must  at  least  strive  to  maintain  the 
advantage  of  numerical  strength. 


FIELDING. 

"  The  History  of  Tom  Jones."    By  Henry  Fielding. 

2  vols.    The  Library  of  English  Classics.  London: 

Macmillan.  1900.  js.  net. 
TTAZLITT  in  his  sixth  lecture  on  the  English  Comic 
1  JL  Writers  says  it  has  been  usual  to  class  our  own 
great  novelists  as  imitators  of  either  "  Don  Quixote  " 
or  "Gil  Bias"  but  he  adds  the  very  obvious  remark 
that  though  Fielding  is  no  doubt  more  like  "  Don 
Quixote"  than  "Gil  Bias,"  and  Smollett  more  like  "Gil 
Bias  "  than  "  Don  Quixote "  there  is  not  much  re- 
semblance in  either  case.  It  is  enough  for  the  satis- 
faction of  Englishmen  to  know  that  as  in  Shakespeare 
they  have  the  greatest  dramatist  of  the  world,  and  in 
Milton  one  of  the  great  world  poets,  so  in  prose 
fiction  they  have  a  Fielding  who  if  he  is  not  one  of 
the  masters  of  fine  style  has  written  at  least  one  novel 
which  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  master- 
pieces of  any  country  in  that  branch  of  literature. 
Fielding  wrote  other  novels,  "Amelia"  and  "Joseph 
Andrews,"  for  example,  besides  "Tom  Jones  "  that  are 
only  inferior  to  "Tom  Jones"  and  in  some  respects 
may  be  preferred,  but  that  was  the  complete  flower  of 
his  genius,  and  in  the  view  of  many  it  remains  the 
greatest  English  novel,  as  fresh  and  delightful  and 
absorbing  to-day  as  it  was  when  it  first  appeared 
now  almost  exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  It  has  been  the  model  for  our  greatest  novelists 
since.  The  relish  for  Thackeray  is  the  finer  for  the 
reader  who  knows  Fielding.  Pendennis  is  a  Victorian 
replica  of  Tom  Jones,  less  robustious  and  animal 
and  drawn  with  a  finer  pencil,  a  little  more  familiar 
figure  outwardly  than  Tom  Jones,  because  he  is  nearer 
our  own  times,  but  intrinsically  not  more  intelligible. 
If  the  nineteenth-century  imitator  has  the  advantage 
over  his  prototype  it  is  in  a  refinement  of  that  masculine 
lucidity  and  simplicity,  which  is  much  more  character- 
istic of  the  earlier  than  the  later  century  unfortunately, 
and  in  a  vein  of  pathos  and  sentiment  which  is 
conspicuously  absent  in  Fielding  while  it  is  one  of 
the  most  felicitous  elements  in  Thackeray.  Fielding 
is  somewhat  uncouth  and  he  is  in  reality  stronger  in 
other  points  for  which  Thackeray  has  reputation. 
Partridge  and  his  wife,  Square,  Thwackum,  are  the 
least  convincing  of  the  characters  in  "Tom  Jones," 
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but  Squire  Western  who  might,  with  our  modern 
notions,  be  thought  perhaps  least  possible  does  not 
convey  the  idea  of  caricature  at  all  but  of  the  most 
matter  of  fact  realism.  Most  people  are  aware  by  this 
time  of  the  absurdity  of  a  comparison  of  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,  and  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  even  more  un- 
discriminative  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the 
"literature"  of  Fielding  and  the  undistinguished  style 
of  Dickens.  We  are  not  doing  so  ;  but  it  is  an  inte- 
resting fact  worth  notice,  since  the  assertion  of  Dickens' 
ndependence  of  previous  writers  is  so  often  made,  that 
'Oliver  Twist,  or  the  Parish  Boy's  Progress"  is  not 
only  a  title  that  recalls  "Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling"  but 
that  no  reader  of ' '  Tom  Jones  "  can  read  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  XVII.  of  "  Oliver  Twist "  without  being  reminded 
of  those  famous  introductory  chapters  and  digressions, 
in  which  Fielding  gives  us  much  of  his  best  of  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  wisdom.  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  are  the  two  best  known  English  novelists 
of  this  century,  and  their  greatness  in  dissimilar  ways 
is  indisputable.  Many  know  them  who  do  not  know 
"Tom  Jones,"  but  certainly  additional  interest  will  be 
given  to  the  reading  of  the  later  writers  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  their  greater  pre- 
decessor Henry  Fielding,  and  especially  with  "Tom 
Jones."  There  was  nothing  small  in  either  the  heart 
or  the  mind  of  its  author  and  his  text  should  never  be 
shabby.  Messrs.  Macmillan's  two  handsome  volumes, 
beautifully  printed,  present  him  worthily  to  the  reader. 


FICTION. 

"The  Lane  that  had  no  Turning."  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
London :  Heinemann.  1900.  5^. 
Mr.  Parker  has  seized  a  happy  moment  for  the  publi- 
cation of  this  volume  of  short  stories,  dedicated  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  treating  of  the  life  of  French  Canadians. 
The  eponymous  story  is  a  delicate  study  of  a  devotee 
of  lost  causes,  sustained  by  the  intense  yet  half-com- 
passionate love  of  a  brilliant  wife  whose  more  practical 
mind  rejects  his  ideals.  It  is  impossible  to  summarise 
it,  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  say  that  in  eighty 
pages  Mr.  Parker  expresses  a  romance  over  which  the 
average  novelist  would  expend  five  hundred — and  yet 
fail.  The  "Parables  of  a  Province  "  are  with  one  ex- 
ception less  happy  experiments  in  a  genre  that  is  hack- 
neyed. But  the  nineteen  stories  that  make  up  the  rest 
of  the  book — selected,  we  gather,  from  a  larger  number 
written  but  not  to  be  published — prove  what  has  been 
disputed,  that  a  short  story  can  be  completely  successful 
in  English.  It  is  with  the  French  masters  that  one 
inevitably  compares  those  studies  of  French  life  in  the 
Dominion,  and  one  has  only  to  think  of  the  peasant  as 
he  appears  in  de  Maupassant  to  acknowledge  their 
merit.  If,  in  giving  the  pleasure  that  first-rate  work 
confers,  Mr.  Parker  has  also,  as  he  desires,  interpreted 
the  French  Canadian  to  his  fellow-subjects  of  the 
Empire,  he  has  closed  his  work  in  fiction  with  a  success 
that  should  augur  well  for  his  essay  in  politics. 

"Mrs.   Frederick  Graham."     By   Alice   A.  Clowes. 
London  :  Sonnenschein.     1900.    2s.  6d. 

Miss  Frederick  Graham  must  have  been  an  interest- 
ing woman — or  dame  of  the  grand  manner  and  kindly 
heart.  Her  portrait  however  is  but  sketched.  The 
book  in  which  she  figures  has  no  hero,  no  heroine  and 
no  plot.  In  her  treatment  of  the  matrimonial  troubles 
of  two  families,  the  well-born  Grahams  and  the  wealthy 
Wards,  the  author  seems  anxious  to  suggest  some 
moral  with  reference  to  parental  control  in  affairs  of  the 
heart.  But  she  does  little  more  than  supply  the  dry 
bones  of  sentiment  ;  and  even  to  her  contrasts  of 
character  the  reader  must  bring  the  patience  and  imagi- 
nation without  which  they  lack  all  life.  If  an  exception 
be  made  it  will  be  in  favour  of  the  contrast  between  the 
shallowness  of  Miss  Connie  Ward  and  the  plebcianism 
of  Mrs.  John  Ward.  Here  and  there  the  author  utters 
a  phrase  that  strikes  a  note  with  an  echo  to  it.  "No  J  " 
says  Mrs.  Frederick  Graham,  "  I  don't  admire  a  man 
because  he  is  selfish,  but  I  can  admire  one  in  spite  of 
his  selfishness ;  whereas  a  selfish  woman  I  cannot 
admire  -simply,  I  think,  because  she  is  out  of  nature, 


a  monstrosity,  in  fact,  and  I  cannot  admire  what  is 
monstrous."  The  book  belongs  to  a  class  that  is  in 
many  respects  admirable,  but  a  class,  we  imagine,  that 
commands  a  small  circle  of  readers  at  the  present  day. 

"The  Conquest  of  London."     By  Dorothea  Gerard. 
London  :  Methuen.     1900.  6s. 

This  is  a  tiresome  story— four  orphaned  sisters  are 
left  to  fend  for  themselves.  They  are  all  good- 
looking.  Three  of  them  are  ill-tempered,  or  silly,  but 
the  fourth  is  unselfish,  noble  and  beautiful.  She,  most 
approvedly,  marries  a  handsome  millionaire.  The 
humour  of  the  book  is  infantile.  The  author  should 
understand  that  she  cannot  provoke  mirth  in  the 
reader's  mind  by  remarking  at  the  end  of  each  stupid 

joke  that  "  M   found  it  so  irresistibly  funny  he 

nearly  choked  over  it"  !  We  always  understood  that 
a  waiter  was  a  hired  servant  who  waited  at  table.  In 
this  story,  however,  anyone  is  a  waiter  who  waits  for 
anything.    The  hero's  mother  is  an  "aged  waiter." 

"A  Breaker  of  Laws."    By  W.  Pett  Ridge.  London 
and  New  York  :  Harper.     1900.  6s. 

In  "  A  Breaker  of  Laws,"  which  has  the  saving  grace 
of  humour — albeit  humour  with  a  Cockney  tinge — Mr. 
Pett  Ridge  has  achieved  an  undoubted  success.  The 
characters,  with  one  exception  which  is  a  bald  carica- 
ture, are  distinctly  human,  and  none  but  the  stoniest- 
hearted  reader  could  fail  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  for 
Alf.  Bateson,  the  reformed  burglar  for  whom  circum- 
stances prove  too  strong  and  who  relapses  into  his  old 
paths.  There  is  a  touch  of  tenderness  in  the  present- 
ment of  "  Keroline,"  with  her  unswerving  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  her  husband. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Studies  by  the  Way."    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry. 
London  :  Nisbet.    igoo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

We  admire  Sir  Edward  Fry  as  a  lawyer  so  much  that  we 
confess  to  some  feeling  of  disappointment  with  these  "  Studies 
by  the  Way."  We  expected  something  more  intellectually 
distinguished,  something  that  would  have  shown  the  subtle 
mind  of  the  highly-trained  equity  lawyer  and  judge  at  work 
upon  the  more  recondite  problems  of  life  in  literature,  or  science, 
about  which  it  is  known  Sir  Edward  Fry  must  have  ideas,  or  ire 
art,  law,  history  or  ethics.  This  it  has  not  pleased  him  to  give 
us.  These  papers,  as  he  says  in  the  preface,  make  no  pretence 
to  be  deep  or  exhaustive  studies  or  to  add  anything  to  the  sun* 
of  human  knowledge.  But  this  is  hardly  sufficient  warning  to 
excuse  the  printing  of  the  papers  on  "  The  Old  I  estament  "  or 
on  "  Sermons  ; "  which  have  not  the  slightest  value  either  of 
style  or  matter.  We  should  hardly  like  to  include  "  The 
'Banquet'  of  Dante"  in  this  remark  because  it  is  at  least 
interesting  for  its  translation  of  long  passages  from  the 
book  ;  but  it  contains  little  that  might  not  have  been 
composed  as  a  "  paper "  by  the  ordinary  young  man  of 
such  a  mutual  improvement  society  as  the  Christian  Confer- 
ence of  which  Sir  Edward  mentions  that  he  is  a  member. 
The  essay  on  "The  Theory  of  Punishment"  maintains  that 
"  punishment  is  an  effort  of  man  to  find  a  more  exact  relation 
between  sin  and  suffering  than  the  world  affords  us."  It  has 
primarily  nothing  to  do  with  the  reformation  of  the  offender, 
nor  with  the  protection  of  society  ;  these  being  only  secondary 
objects.  That  may  be  so,  but  so  far  as  we  can  see  it  does  not 
appear  to  advance  the  practical  questions  of  the  proper  modes- 
of  punishment  or  the  allocation  of  the  quantitative  measure  of 
punishment  to  specific  offences  in  the  least.  In  fact  the  wisdom 
or  unwisdom  of  our  penal  system  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  a 
moral  theory  at  hII  but  on  the  facts  of  experience  ;  just  as  our 
views  of  moral  offences  are  unaffected  by  the  intuitional  or 
the  development  theories  of  conscience.  The  essay  on  "  Con- 
veyancing "  is  a  slight  gossipy  paper  collecting  numerous  in- 
teresting facts  showing  certain  resemblances  between  very  ancient 
systems  of  conveyancing  and  of  our  modern  English  system. 
Sir  Edward  need  hardly  have  been  the  past  master  of  the  art 
that  he  is  to  have  written  it.  ( )n  the  whole  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  real  essays  which  might  very  well  have  been 
collected  are  "  Strabo  in  Egypt,"  "An  Old  Greek  Farmer,"  a 
very  pleasant  readable  dissertation  on  Hesiod,  the  "  Notes  on 
Greece,"  and  the  "  Notes  on  Sicily."  These  show  the  cultivated 
lawyer  employing  his  learned  leisure  at  his  best.  They  are 
charmingly  written,  and  arc  redolent  of  classical  reminiscences 
that  must  delight  those  to  whom  a  tour  in  Greece  with  a  ' 
Homer  and  a  Virgil  and  a  Horace  in  the  pocket,  would  be  the 
ideal  of  earthly  happiness;  for  four  months  of  summer  at  all 

events. 
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"  The  Cinque  Ports  :  a  Historical  and  Descriptive  Record.1' 
By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  Illustrated  by  William  Hyde. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood.  1900.  ^3  3s.  net. 
Mr.  Hueffer  assures  us  through  his  dedication  that  the 
glamour  of  the  name  of  the  Cinque  Ports  has  been  upon  him 
ever  since  he  can  remember.  He  certainly  succeeds  in  com- 
municating much  of  his  enthusiasm  for  their  history  and  their 
remains  to  the  reader  of  this  very  handsome  volume — hand- 
some in  its  general  appearance,  its  type,  its  paper,  and  its 
illustrations.  Mr.  Hueffer's  aim  is  "as  carefully  to  trace  the 
decline  of  the  Ports  as  to  declare  how,  again  and  again,  in  the 
days  of  their  flourishing  they  saved  England,  served  England, 
suffered  for  England."  It  is  a  record  to  which  no  Briton  can 
be  indifferent.  And  yet,  in  book  form  at  least,  very  little  seems 
to  have  been  published  about  the  Cinque  Ports.  Mr.  Hueffer 
finds  himself  at  variance  on  many  points  with  Mr.  Montagu 
Burrows,  who  dealt  with  the  subject  in  Messrs.  Longmans' 
Historic  Towns  Series.  He  regrets  that  words  will  not  dance 
themselves  into  metre  so  that  he  might  wind  up  his  record  with 
a  Ballad  of  Fair  Ships  and  Goodly  Havens.  "  If  in  these  days 
of  iron  plates,  of  steel  masts,  of  searchlights  and  of  what  not 
and  what  not,  one  may  still  see  visions,  on  this  beach  one  should 
see  visions  of  swelling  canvas — one  should  see  them  merely  for 
the  closing  of  the  eyes."  And  what  of  the  future  of  the  five 
ports  ?  Is  their  lot  to  be  "  mere  oblivion — a  lasting  sleep  ? "  Mr. 
Hueffer  seems  to  entertain  a  vague  hope  that  their  glory  may 
not  have  departed  for  ever.  He  thinks  the  brain  of  man  may 
grow  weary  and  unable  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  hurry  and 
turmoil  of  the  present,  and  may  find  rest  in  a  return  to  the 
methods  of  the  past.  "  Then,"  he  say?,  "  the  naive  and  the 
human  will  reign  again.  In  that  new  Golden  Age  the  Five 
Ports  might  again  flouiish."  It  is  a  picturesque  fancy,  and 
vain  as  it  is  picturesque. 

"Sport  in  War."  By  Major-General  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1900. 
In  the  sketch  that  gives  the  title  to  this  book  the  author 
describes  how  during  the  Matabele  campaign  four  men  were 
looking  for  a  wounded  lion.  While  three  were  moving  with  cir- 
cumspection regardful  of  the  possible  consequences  of  rashness 
one  of  them  "clambered  over  the  rocks  and  sprang  with  agility 
into  the  most  likely  corners  for  finding  a  wounded  lion  lying 
ambushed,  and  his  sole  weapon  was  his  revolver — for  he  was  a 
farrier.  Such  is  Tommy  Atkins  ;  whether  it  is  the  outcome  of 
sheer  pluck,  of  ignorance,  or  of  both  combined,  the  fact  remains 
that  he  will  sail  gaily  in  where  danger  lies  and  as  often  as  not 
sail  gaily  out  again  unharmed."  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
identity  of  the  writer.  The  signature  of  "  R.S.S.B.-P."  is  here 
as  plain  as  if  it  were  written  boldly  across  the  page.  The 
first  companion  sketches — "A  Run  with  the  Cape  Fox 
Hounds,"  "The  Ordeal  of  the  Spear,"  "  The  Sport  of  Rajahs," 
and  "  Hadj  Ano,"  are  characterised  by  humour,  sympathy,  and 
happy  thoughtfulness.  In  "  Hadj  Ano,"  a  Tunisian  narrative, 
the  rivalry  of  new  and  old  following  the  French  occupation  of 
Algeria  is  vividly  depicted.  The  volume  is  capitally  illustrated 
by  the  author,  is  tastefully  got  up,  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that 
it  will  form  one  of  the  most  popular  gift-books  of  the  season. 

"  Lavengro  :  The  Romany  Rye."  "  The  Bible  in  Spain.'''  By 
George  Borrow.    London  :  Lane.    1900.  2s. 

There  are  finer  editions  of  George  Borrow  than  these  :  and 
there  are  editions  which  these  look  very  much  like  outside, 
inasmuch  as  they  too  are  bound  in  green  cloth.  We  notice  this 
without  offering  any  explanation,  but  simply  make  the  remark 
that  though  the  connexion  between  green  and  George  Borrow 
himself  is  not  very  apparent,  there  seems  a  conspiracy  of 
publishers  to  present  him  in  that  particular  colour.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Lane  has  performed  a  feat  in  getting  Borrow's 
text  within  these  two  little  volumes,  for  small  though  the  type  is, 
and  thin  though  the  paper  may  be,  it  cannot  be  said  that  either 
materially  diminish  the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  who  may  in 
many  cases  be  glad  to  forego  the  elaborate  notes  and  commen- 
taries of  more  expensive  reproductions,  in  consideration  of  the 
lower  price  of  what  is  on  the  whole  a  sufficiently  presentable 
edition. 

"  The  Tale  of  Chloe.  The  Story  of  Bhanavar  the  Beautiful. 
Selected  Poems."  By  George  Meredith.  London  :  Con- 
stable.   3.9.  Gd.  net  each. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  greater  service  to  English 
literature  than  the  issue  of  George  Meredith's  works  at  an 
inexpensive  rate  in  a  pleasant  form.  Neat  in  their  binding, 
very  light  in  weight,  admirably  printed  and  of  a  most  con- 
venient size  these  volumes  are  all  that  an  edition  of  a  great 
writer  intended  for  practical  use,  for  reading  at  odd  limes  and 
in  sundry  places,  should  be.  Meredith  is  one  of  the  few 
names  which  give  the  English  literature  of  our  day  the  right  to 
face  the  world  without  shame.  The  country  that  can  produce 
George  Meredith  can  be  forgiven  the  production  even  of 
Marie  Corclli. 

"The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Edward  Gibbon."    Edited  by 
Gcoi-c  ISnkbeck  Hill.     London:  Mcthuen.  6.r. 
I  lic.c  arc  the  mdmoires  pour  scrvir  for  the  famous  Auto- 
biography so  called  of  Gibbon.    Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  lias  written 


a  preface  to  them  of  twenty-three  pages,  has  annotated  them 
voluminously,  and  added  appendices  amounting  to  seventy- 
three  pages.  They  are  full  of  the  curious  learning  of  the  period 
on  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  is  so  well  known  an  authority. 
We  may  add  that  the  title  of  this  edition  of  the  Memoirs  is 
Gibbon's  own  and  is  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  manuscript 
of  the  famous  sketch  of  the  Autobiography  in  the  British 
Museum. 

"  The  Silent  Gate."  By  Tighe  Hopkins.  London  :  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  1900.  6s. 
This  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  prison  life  by  one  who  not 
only  knows  his  subject  but  can  put  his  knowledge  into  effective 
literary  shape.  Prison  life  is  of  necessity  a  gruesome  thing — 
but  the  gruesomeness  is  here  diversified  with  gleams  of  real 
humour  and  pathos.  The  book  will  weary  no  one  who  takes 
it  up. 

"  Queen  Victoria."  A  Personal  Sketch.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
London  :  Cassell.  1900.  35.  6d. 
Messrs.  Cassell  have  given  Mrs.  Oliphant's  sketch  an  agree- 
able setting.  The  print  ;s  good  :  the  illustrations  are  unequal, 
but  some  of  them  are  excellent.  The  complementary  note  to 
the  original  text  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  edition. 


SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE. 

Swedish  literature  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times.  Twenty 
years  ago,  or  twenty-five,  there  were  no  novels  written,  no 
essays,  there  was  no  drama  or  comedy,  and  the  only  short 
stories  were  those  put  together  for  wretched  periodicals  on  vile 
paper.  There  was  Viktor  Rjdberg  and  his  historic  novel 
"  The  Last  Athenian,"  but  then  Rydberg  was  an  exception  and 
would  have  been  one  anywhere,  at  any  time  A  scholar, 
dreamer  and  poet,  living  in  a  world  apart  (in  a  commercial 
city  !),  preoccupied  with  religious  and  philosophical  questions  ; 
engaged  in  a  bold  fight  for  freedom  of  thought  (sadly  needed 
in  Lutheran  Sweden),  yet  the  author  of  "  The  Teaching  of  the 
Bible  about  Chiist" — a  beautiful  presentment  of  Christ  as  the 
Ideal  Man  ;  attracted  by  all  that  to  his  speculative  mind 
suggested  deeper  issues — Greek  thought  and  art,  the  pathetic 
figure  of  Antinous,  the  Black  Art  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  engaged 
for  years  on  a  translation  of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  ;  deeply  versed 
in  old  Northern  lore,  and  all  that  recalls  it  ;  the  creator  pf  a 
prose  style  of  singular  wealth,  firmness  and  beauty  ;  but  above 
all  a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  lover  of  little  children,  the 
Viktor  Rydberg  of  that  day  struck  many  who  saw  him  as 
fey,  bergiageh—2&  one  who  had  been  "hill-taken"  by  the 
Trolls  and  never  been  the  same  afterwards.  Later,  he  was. 
made  to  come  out  of  his  shell  somewhat,  was  given  an  honorary 
Ph.D.  and  made  a  Professor  of  the  History  of  Civilisation, 
and  published  the  remarkable  work  on  Germanic  mythology 
which  has  made  him  known  in  Europe  ;  but  he  remained  a 
scholar  and  seeker,  rather  than  a  teacher  and  leader.  His 
influence  on  Swedish  literature  was  thus  great,  but  not  imme- 
diate. After  the  first  fierce  onslaught  on  the  Lutheran  clergy 
he  rather  kept  aloof  ;  much  to  the  disappointment  of  some  eager 
young  righters  of  wrong  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  full  of 
individual  sympathy  and  had  the  poet's  gift  of  imaginative  dis- 
cernment and  of  a  wide  range  of  friendships. 

The  forces  that  one  can  discern  at  work  in  the  early  eighties- 
were  outside  influences,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  French.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  wave  of  literary  revival  reached 
Denmark  and  Norway  before  it  reached  Sweden,  that 
Drachmann  had  already  given  to  the  northern  world  some  of 
his  warm,  lifelike,  impressionist  creations,  and  some  of  his 
literary  studies,  so  suggestive  alike  in  method — which  may  be 
summed  briefly  up  as  keen,  sympathetic  psychological  analysis 
"a  travers  un  temperament" — and  manner — supple,  witty,  and 
spontaneous.  "  Young  Sweden,"  as  they  were  called,  did  not 
read  much  — it  was  not  considered  the  thing — but  they  did  read 
Drachmann,  Brandes,  and  the  Norsemen.  The  influence  of 
Ibsen  on  Sweden  has  been  tremendous,  no  words  are  too  big 
to  express  it,  nothing  less  than  a  great  intellectual  and  moral 
shaking  up,  a  sudden  awakening  to  the  existence  of  problems 
of  life,  forced  upon  us  by  modern  conditions.  The  Swedes  are 
apt  to  be  cither  sluggish  or  strenuous  ;  thus  the  literary  outcome 
of  Ibsenism  gradually  became  a  crop  of  "  problem  literature," 
which  ended  by  becoming  very  wearisome.  Still  much  was 
gained,  even  in  a  literary  sense,  by  having  the  real  questions  at 
issue  in  contemporary  life  discussed  in  stories  that  were  bought 
and  read,  and  plays  that  were  put  upon  the  stage — even  if  they 
didn't  always  stay  there  long.  Then  there  was  gentle,  urbane 
father  Jonas  Lie  with  his  stories  of  the  life  of  gentlefolks  and 
government  employees  in  Norway.  There  was  Bjornson  also, 
though  he  has  had  less  of  an  immediate  following  in 
Sweden.  There  have,  for  instance,  been  no  peasant  idyls  in 
Sweden  until  lately,  and  these  not  due  to  Bjornson.  The 
explanation  of  this  -as  of  other  things  of  much  greater 
moment— may  possibly  be  that  Bjornson's  powerful  person- 
ality is  cast  in  a  lyric  mould,  which  docs  not  ring 
in  harmony  with  the  diapason  of  the  Swedish  temperament 
Then  there  was  Kielland,  the  first  to  transmit  undoubted 
French  influence  to  Scandinavia  proper.    There  was  TurgenjeffJ 
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— Tolstoy  came  later.  And  last  but  not  least,  there  were  some 
of  the  Frenchmen  themselves.  The  immediate  outcome  of  this 
set  of  influences,  again,  was  a  crop  of  short  stories,  realistic, 
psychological,  or  preoccupied  with  technique.  August  Strind- 
berg  was  the  acknowledged  leader  and  that  strange  book  of 
his,  now  half  forgotten,  "  The  Red  Room,"  was  the  signal  of 
the  mov  ement— and  a  very  red  flag  indeed.  It  is  a  realistic 
study  of  the  sordid  life  of  a  cenacle  of  Bohemians,  written  in  a 
brilliant,  ill-disciplined,  and  revolutionary  style.  Still  more 
brilliant,  revolutionary,  and  sordid  were  the  stories  of  married 
life  with  which  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Women's 
Rights  women,  and  indeed  to  all  women.  The  very  title  pro- 
claims it  "Giftas"  is  rather  a  common  word  for  marriage. 
Strindberg  is  a  stylist,  but  if  Rydberg  went  for  his  inspiration  to 
the  perennial  sources  of  the  youthful  life  of  language,  Strindberg 
went  for  his  to  the  terse  slang  of  the  capital.  He  has  talent, 
almost  genius,  and  has  since  developed  into  a  powerful  but 
aggressive  writer  of  historic  drama,  after  having  passed  through 
many  phases,  of  which  alchemy  has  been  one.  The  lack  of 
refinement  of  his  early  work  is  a  fact  which  must  be  mentioned 
as  it  has  also  proved  a  great  factor,  for  good  and  for  evil,  in 
the  development  of  modern  Swedish  literature.  For  good, 
since  it  really  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  that 
would  fain  have  imprisoned  literature  within  the  academic. 
For  evil,  since  it  became  almost  an  article  of  faith  that  bookish 
culture  was  rather  in  one's  way,  if  one  wanted  to  write,  or 
paint,  or  do  any  creative  work.  Both  painters  and  writers 
have  got  over  it  by  this  time,  but  then  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  happy  medium  between  academic  polish  and 
semi-ignorant  craftsmanship.  So  Heidenstam  came  as  a 
revelation.  Another  exception  was  Selma  Lagerlof  with 
her  "  Gosta  Berling's  Saga."  While  the  others  were  following 
fashions  and  getting  their  'prentice  hand  in,  she  suddenly 
brought  out  a  work,  uneven,  incomplete,  but  Swedish  ;  not  in 
motive  only,  but  in  theme  and  spirit — a  "Saga"  of  the  high- 
strung  life  of  the  gentry  of  the  early  thirties,  as  transfigured  by 
the  myth-making  imagination  which  still  lingers  along  the 
lakesides.  Heidenstam's  step  in  advance  was  more  cosmo- 
politan in  character.  He  first  published  powerful  and  original 
sketches  and  lyrics  of  travel  and  homesickness  :  in  spite  of  his 
exoticism,  he  makes  certain  Swedish  chords  vibrate  as  nobody 
else  does.  His  first  long  story,  "  Endymion,"  is  a  poetic 
fantasy  in  admirable  prose,  half  romance,  half  speculation, 
dealing  with  the  Damascus  of  to-day.  Heidenstam's  gifts  are 
great  ;  in  type,  he  is  a  cross  between  a  Swedish  aristocrat  of 
the  old  school,  a  bold  revolutionary  in  thought  and  art  and 
style,  and  a  scholarly  cosmopolite.  He  has  shown  himself  as 
something  more  than  that  within  these  last  few  years.  The 
publication  of  his  "  Karolinerna,"  the  followers  of  Charles  XII., 
proved  him  a  scholarly  historian.  The  form  chosen  is  that  of 
the  collection  of  short  stories,  or  episodes,  with  a  lot  of  solid 
antiquarian  knowledge  put  into  the  crucible  of  an  artistic 
imagination  on  realistic,  impressionist  lines.  In  this  there  was 
nothing  new,  and  Heidenstam  doubtless  owes  much  to 
Strindberg's  preceding  work  of  the  same  kind.  Both  writers 
have  the  sine  qua  non — this  artistic  sense,  possessed  by  so 
many  individual  Swedes — though  the  nation  as  a  whole  seems 
inartistic. 

The  style  chosen  has  this  drawback,  that  these  bold  impres- 
sionist outlines,  these  vivid  touches  of  "  costume,"  these  typical 
background  figures  picked  out  by  lurid  light,  do  not  always 
hang  together,  and  one  sometimes  feels  that  one  would  need  to 
know  as  much  about  the  times  as  Herr  von  Heidenstam 
himself,  to  appreciate  duly  the  accuracy  and  value  of  his  pre- 
sentment. This  work  has  nothing  in  common,  however,  with  the 
ordinary  historic  novel.  The  real  originality  of  "  Karolinerna  " 
consists  partly  in  the  tragic  unity  of  conception — like  a  power- 
ful cement  which  holds  together  this  strange  mosaic  of  uneven 
tessera^  ;  partly  in  the  bold  and  novel  grasp — based  on  original 
research— of  characters  and  situations,  in  the  attempt  to  put 
before  us  the  neglected  Russian  actors  in  the  drama,  the 
strange  scenes  and  episodes  of  defeat  and  captivity  in  strange 
and  Eastern  lands,  the  background  at  home  of  privation, 
heroism,  and  discontent ;  but  above  all  in  the  tragic  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  national  character  that  led  on  to  victory  and 
ended  in  defeat.  In  a  sense,  it  is  thus  a  great  national  epic 
with  Charles  XII.  as  the  grand  and  pathetic  central  figure.  But 
nations  have  their  tragedies,  too,  and  the  real  protagonist  of  the 
drama  is  the  whole  Swedish  people. 

The  leading  publishing  event  of  the  last  year  in  the 
North  must  be  briefly  pointed  out  as  of  special  interest  to 
English  scholars  and  art-lovers.  We  refer  to  the  illustrated 
Norwegian  edition  of  the  "  Heimskringla."  It  thus  hails  from 
Norway,  but  is  an  outcome  of  the  same  movement  that  has 
given  us  Rydberg  and  Heidenstam,  as  well  as  the  great  Ibsen 
of  the  historic  dramas.  The  superb  illustrations  by  Werenskiold, 
Munthe,  a.o.,  especially,  have  much  in  common  with  Heiden- 
stam's art  ;  they  represent  the  same  conviction  that  those  people 
were  alive,  and  should  be  conceived  and  represented  as  alive. 
The  translation  by  Professor  Storm  is  simple,  spirited,  and 
straightforward,  employing  the  resources  of  the  "  MSlstriiv  " 
(Dialect-striving;  without  falling  into  their  vagaries. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  658. 


Sf»A,  BELGIUM. 

Ideal  Winter  Resort,  within  12  hours  of  London. 

Dry  and  Invigorating  Climate.     Sheltered  Position.  Magnificent 
Casino  always  open.    Hunting,  Skating,  Shooting, 
Tobogganing.    Frequent  Concerts. 
Excellent  Hotel  Accommodation  on  inclusive  tariff  from  6s.  daily. 
 Fop  details  apply  to-M.  JULES  CREHAY,  CASINO,  SPA. 
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the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

The  DUNLQP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Alma  St.,  Coventry. 

160  to  166  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  : — Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 
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157a,  NEW   BOND  STREET. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.'s 

NEW  BOOKS. 
SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

THE  PRICE  of  "  '  The  Times '  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa  "  in  5  volumes 

Will  be  raised  to  £3  3s.  net  the  Set  on 
Wednesday,  November  28, 

WHEN    THE    FIRST  VOLUME  WILL   BE  PUBLISHED. 

All  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  Subscription  Price  of  £2  12s.  6d. 
should  order  at  once. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Edited  by  L.  S.  AMERY,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

The  actual  size  of  the  Volume  is  9}  by  6;  inches,  and  about  450  pages. 

Five  Royal  Svo.  Volumes,  £2  12s.  6d.  net.    (The  price  will  be  raised  to  £3  3s. 
net  on  Nov.  2S.)    This  will  undoubtedly  be  the  Standard  History  of  the  Great 
War,  and  be  treasured  by  every  family  interested  in  the  War. 

FIVE  HANDSOME  ROYAL  8vo.  VOLUMES.     Profusely  Illustrated 
with  Photogravures  by  the  Rembrandt  Company,  with  Maps,  &c. 

Two  New  Works  by  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

NOW  READY. 

STORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N., 

Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Nelson,"  "  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  on  History,"  &c. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Map,  ios.  6d.  net. 

The  Spectator  says  : — "  The  fact  that  he  belongs  to  the  service  afloat  in  no  degree 
lessens  his  authority.    The  naval  men  showed  themselves  to  great  advantage  in  the 

war  Will  be  read  with  interest  at  the  present  moment  as  a  criticism,  however 

incomplete,  of  the  subject  most  interesting  to  Englishmen,  by  a  singularly  qualified 
and  impartial  judge." 

The  Afhetueum  says  : — "  The  essay  on  '  The  Theatre  of  War  '  which  occupies  the 
opening  chapter  is  admirable." 

Literature  says  : — "Captain  Mahan's  is,  we  think,  the  sanest  of  the  war  books 

that  we  have  seen  A  careful  dissection  of  the  tactical  and  strategic  problems 

illustrated  by  the  campaign,  which  is  naturally  interesting  as  coming  from  an  expert 
who  has  no  patriotic  equation  to  mislead  him." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    NOW  READY. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ASIA 

By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  Map,  259  pp.  post  8vo. 
ics.  6d.  net. 


GOLDEN  TIPS. 


A    DESCRIPTION    OF    CEYLON    AND  ITS 
GREAT  TEA  INDUSTRY.     By  H.   W.  Cave, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    Demy  8vo.  over  200  Illustrations,  ios.  net. 
This  work  illustrates  and  describes  every  Tea  district,  besides  Ceylon  generally, 
as  far  as  it  is  of  interest  to  the  colonist  and  the  traveller.  [Ready. 

Demy  Svo.  400  pp.,  fully  Illustrated,  14s.  net. 

THE   INHABITANTS   OF   THE  PHILIPPINES. 

By  Frederic  H.  Sawyer,  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  j  Memb.  Inst.  N.A.  [Ready. 
Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  ios.  6d.  net. 

LEPHHA   9  AlSn-  °r.  S1X  weeks  in  the  sikhim  hima. 

kE,rvnn     bnnu,     LAYAS.   By  Florence  Donaldson.   With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece,  Map  of  Route,  and  108  Illustrations.  [Ready. 
Globe.  — "  A  very  readable  and  informing  narrative,  dealing  with  a  distiict  of 
much  potential  importance,  and  made  especially  attractive  and  serviceable  by  the 
numerous  illustrations  from  sketches  and  photographs  by  which  it  is  adorned." 


By  Annie  Pavson  Call. 
With  Three  Additional  Chap- 


POWER  THROUGH  REPOSE. 

ters.    i6mo.  cloth,  4s.  net. 
"  '  The  Gospel  of  Relaxation,'  as  one  may  call  it,  preached  by  Miss  Annie  Payson 
Call  in  her  admirable  little  volume-a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  and  student  of  either  sex." — Talis  to  Teachers. 


FICTION. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LOW'S  HALF-CROWN  NOVELS. 

DARIEL.    ,!y  R'  D.  BLACKMORE.    Small  crown  Svo.  2$.  6d. 

A  BOOK  FOR  LOVERS  OF  JAPAN. 
SHADOWINGS.   By  l,AI  1        ".'..Al<v  A.,"l,or  "{  "  Ex°f'cs  ••>»<>  Retro 


spectives,"  "  In  Ghostly  japan,"  &c.   Illustrated,  121110. 

I  Ready. 


NEW  WORK  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

THE  WILL  OF  AN  ECCENTRIC.  &™fi&£EZ 

cloth  extra,  6s. 

Leeds  Mercury.    "  \„  extraordinary  story  arouses  the  liveliest  interest." 

"""■'<•■•  Idverlner.—"  Actually  surpasses  in  ingenuity  nil  former  fiction  from 

-  the  same  pen. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Anthony  van  Dyck  (Lionel  Cu.st).    Bell.    £5  5*.  net. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Sir  Walter  Armstrong).    Heinemann.    £5  5^. 
net. 

An  Album  of  Drawings  (James  Guthrie).  R.  Brimley  Johnson. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

Cameos  (Cyril  Davenport).    Seeley.    "js.  net. 

Biography. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Zachary    Macaulay  (By  his  Granddaughter, 

Viscountess  Knutsford).    Arnold.  16s. 
Mrs.  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army  (W.  T.  Stead).    Nisbet.    2s.  6d. 
Shakespeare's  Life  and  Work  (Sidney  Lee).    Smith.  Elder.    2s.  6d. 
William    Herschel    and   his   Work    (James   Sime).      Edinburgh  : 

Clark,  y. 

Christmas  Books. 
Book  of  Dragons,  The  (E.  Nesbil).    Harpers.  5^. 
Book  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Noble  Knights,  The  (Mary  MacLeod). 

Gardner,  Darton. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  Picture  Book  (Walter  Crane).    John  Lane. 
Britons  and  Boers  (Herbert  Ives).    John  Lane.     is.  6d. 
Britons  at  Bay  (Henry  Charles  Moore).    Gardner,  Darton.    3.;.  6d. 
Captain,  The  (Vol.  III.).    Newnes.  6s. 

Christmas  Eve  at  Romney  Hall  (Jessie  Macgregor).  Elkin  Mathews. 
2s.  6d. 

Dream  Fox  Story  Book,  The  (Mabel  Osgood  Wright).    The  Mac- 

millan  Co.    Js.  6d. 
Friends  Old  and  New  :  Twenty  German  Nursery  and  Fairy  Tales 

(Retold  by  Sophie  Hirch).    Stock.  6s. 
Holly  Tree,  The,  and  the  Seven  Poor  Travellers  (Charles  Dickens). 

Dent.    4s.  6d. 
Little  Boy  Book,  The  (Helen  Hay).    John  Lane.  6s. 
Magic  Garden,  A  (Cecil  Medlicolt).    White.    2s.  6d. 
My  Week-day  Picture  Story  Book  ;  Chatterbox  Christmas  Box,  is. 

Gardner,  Darton. 
Peter  Simple  (Captain  Marryat).    Dent.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Proverbs  Improved  (Grace  H.  May).    John  Lane.    2s.  6d. 
"  The  Goblin  :  "  a  Novel  (Catherine  and  Florence  Foster).  Gardner, 

Darton. 

Under  the  Rebel's  Reign  (Charles  Neufeld).    Gardner,  Darton.  6s. 
Wide,  Wide  World,  The  (Elizabeth  Wetherell).    Pearson,  zr. 
White  Stone,  The  (H.  C.  Macllwaine).    Gardner,  Darton.  6s. 

Classics. 

The  Captivi  of  Plautus  (W.  M.  Lindsay).    Methuen.    ios.  6d.  net. 
Fiction. 

Free  to  Serve  :  a  Talelof  Colonial  New  York  (E.  Rayner).  Putnam's. 
6s. 

On  the  Wing  of  Occasions  (Joel  Chandler  Harris).    Murray.  6s. 
Publicans  and  Sinners  (Godfrey  Bosvile).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  6s. 
Friendship  and  Folly  (Maria  Louise  Tool).    John  Long.  6s. 
The  Visits  of  Elizabeth  (Elinor  Glyn).    Duckworth.  65-. 
The  Angel  and  the  Demon  (Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler).  Partridge. 
is.  6d. 

A  Scholar  of  his  College  (W.  E.  W.  Collins).    Blackwood.  6s. 
The  Strength  of  Straw  (Esme  Stuart).    John  Long.  6s. 
Jean  Keir  of  Craigneil  (Sarah  Tytler).    John  Long.  6.?. 
From  the  Scourge  of  the  Tongue  (Bessie  Marchant).  Melrose.    3s.  6d. 
Barfield's  Blaze  and  other  School  Stories  (W.  E.  Cule).  Melrose. 
2s.  6d. 

The  White  Battalions  (Fred  M.  White).    Pearson.  6s. 

Dariel  (R.  D.  Blackmore).     Sampson  Low.    2s.  6d. 

Through  Life's  Rough  Way  (Bertha  M.  M.  Miniken),  6s.;  A  Great 
Temptation  (Dora  Russell),  6s. ;  The  Worldly  Hope  (Helmuth 
Schwartze),  3X.  6d.;  The  Daringfords  (Mrs.  Lodge),  6s.  Digby, 
Long. 

War —  and  Arcadia  (Bertram  Mitford),  6.?.;  A  Cabinet  Secret  (Guy 
Boothby),  5s.  White. 

History. 

Chaucer  to  Wordsworth  (Thomas  Arnold).  Murby. 

"  Scottish  History  from  Contemporary  Writers  :  " — The  Last  Jacobite 

Rising,  1745  (Edited  by  C.  Sanford  Terry).    Nutt.  3*. 
Reminiscences  of  Oxford  (The  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell).    Cassell.  9.C 
Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,  1S46-1861  (Jesse  Macy).  New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $s.  net. 
Boer  Politics  (Yves  Guyot).    Murray.  2s. 

Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan.  Seamen  to  America  (Edited  by  Edward 
John  Payne.  Second  Series.  Second  Edition).  Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  5-r. 

History  of  America  before  Columbus  (P.  de  Roo.  2  vols.).  Lippin- 
cott.    £6. 00  net. 

Law. 

Lawyers  and  their  Clients.    Effingham  Wilson.  2s. 
The  Law  relating  to  Schools  and  Teachers  (T.  A.  Organ).  Leeds: 
E.  J.  j  Arnold  and  Son.    Sr.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History. 
Handbook  of  Practical  Botany  (Dr.  E.  Slrasburger.    Translated  and 
Edited    from  the  German  by  \V.    Ilillhouse.     Fifth  Edition). 
Sonnenschcin.    1 01.  6d. 

School  Books. 

French  (John  Adams  •*  Self-Educator  Series").  Hodder  and 
Sloughlon.    2.!.  6d. 

Selections  of  German  Idioms  (Myra  Taker  and  F.  F.  Rogct).  Mac- 
millan.   3.V.  6d. 

(Continued  on  fagc  060.) 
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MACMILLAN  &  OO.'S   NEW  BOOKS. 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NEW  WORK. 

RULERS  OF  THE  SOUTH  :  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Malta. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

Illustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  Henry  Brokman.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  net. 


NOTICE. — The  First  Large  Impression  having  been  exhausted, 
a  Second  Impression  is  now  ready. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY,  F.R.S. 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  Svo.  30s.  net. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ORIGINS 
AND  DESTINY  OF  IMPERIAL  BRITAIN. 

By  Professor  J.  A.  Crame,  M.A.    Extra  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


NEW    EDITION    NOW  READY. 


OLD  NEW  ZEALAND.    A  Tale  of  the 

Good  Old  Times,  and  a  History  of  the  War  in  the  North  against  the  Chief 
Heke  in  the  year  1845.  Told  by  an  Old  Pakeha  Maori.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MOKLEY. 

With  Portrait,  8vo.  10s.  net.    Illustrated  Edition,  extra  crown  8vo.  14s.  net. 


A  NEW  CARDENMC  BOOK  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  BOYLE. 

SYLYANA'S   LETTERS  TO 

AN   UNKNOWN  FRIEND. 

By  E.  V.  B. 

With  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

"  '  E.  V.  B.'  is  a  delightful  writer,  whose  books  are  always  deserving  of  a  warm 
welcome,  and  in  her  latest  she  gossips  very  pleasantly  on  flowers  and_  their  culti- 
vation, on  old  gardens  and  trees.    The  volume  is  pleasantly  illustrated." 

Observer. 


NEW  BOOti  Btf  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.C.S. 

THE    ROMANCE    OF  SPAIN. 

Illustrated.    Svo.  10s.  net. 

"  The  zeal  of  an  enthusiast  and  the  pen  of  a  cultured  and  keen  observer." 

St.  I  aiucs' s  Gazette. 


The  Latest 

MAURICE  HEWLETT. 


RHODA 

ROSA    ft.  UAKE 

W.  WALDORF  ASTOR 
S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 
EDWIN   ASA  DiX. 


6s.  Novels. 

RICHARD   YEA-AN D-NAY. 

IN    THE    PALACE   OF   THE  KING. 

FOES   IN  LAW. 

RUE   WITH   A  DIFFERENCE. 

PHARAOH'S  DAUGHTER. 

DR.   NORTH   AND    HIS  FRIENDS. 

DEACON  BRADBURY. 


NEW   GIFT    BOOKS    FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  MOLES  WORTH.  1         By  the  Author  of "  ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN." 

THE   HOUSE  THAT  GREW.    Illustrated  by     THE  APRIL   BABY'S  BOOK  OF  TUNES. 

Alice  B.  Woodward.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.    With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  |         With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway.    S .nail  4to.  6s. 
S.  Rosamond  Praeger. 

THE    TALE    OF    THE    LITTLE    TWIN  '  A    NOAH'S    ARK    GEOGRAPHY.  Written 

DRAGONS.    Oblong  4to.    Picture  boards,  6s.  and  Pictured  by  MaB&L  Dearmer.    Globe  4to.  picture  boards,  6s. 


With  an  Introduction  by  the  BISHOP  OF  RIPON. 

READiNQS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE, 

Chiefly  Based  on  ths  Commsntary  of  Banvenuto  Da  Imola. 
By  the  Hon.  WILLIAM  WARREN  VERNON,  M.A. 

In  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  2is. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  THE  STATES, 

1846-1861. 

By  Professor  JESSE   MACV,  LL.D. 

Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

[The  Citizen's  Library. 


sVJACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


Price  is.    Contents  for  DECEMBER: 

SINNER  AND  THE  PROB- 
By  Eric  Pakkkk.  Chaps. 


ready,  Price  is. 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 


LEM. 
IV.-VII. 

THE  MISSIONARY   IN  CHINA. 

By  F.  Thorold  Dickson. 
UNION  AND  ANNEXATION.  By 

Professor  Lodge. 
NOTES  FROM  A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. 


THE     SUFFERINGS     OF  AN 

HONORARY  SECRETARY. 
WEATHERING      AN  EARTH- 
QUAKE.   By  A.  M.  Brice. 
THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SEA. 
A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
IMPRESSIONS    OF  KLONDIKE. 

By  C.  C.  Osborne.  (Conclusion.) 
THE  RESERVIST  IN  WAR.    By  a 
Regimental  Offices. 


FOES  IN  LAW.    By  RHODA  Brol-gh- 

ton.  (Conclusion.) 
A  RADICAL  LADY  OF  THE  LAST 

GENERATION. 
THE  CHARTERIS  EPISODE. 
BLACKTHORN  WINTER. 
STRAFFORD'S    FRIEND— LUCY, 

COUNTESS  OF  CARLISLE. 


Contents  fob  DECEMBER: 

A  WEST-COUNTRY  MAID. 
MISS       LUTIMER'S  RESENT- 
MENT. 
WINTER  HOLLY. 
A  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
DR.  DONNE. 

JAN    HUNKUM'S   MONEY'.  By 
Maarten  Maartens.  (Conclusion.) 


GRAND     CHRISTMAS     NUMBERS     KEJ5lI>Y     ON"  TUESDAY. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated.  Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  contains  : 
A  CHRISTMAS  PONY.    Story.    By  Carouse  Benedict  Burrell. 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  "MAYFLOWER."   A  True  Story.    By  Elizabeth 
Caoy  Stanton. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.   Serial.   By  John  Bennett. 
A  FRIGATE'S  NAMESAKE.   Serial.   By  Alice  Balch  Abbot. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 
The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  contains: 
EAST  LONDON  TYPES.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    Pictures  by  L.  Raven- 
Hill  and  Joseph  Pennell. 
GHOSTS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS.    A  Christmas  Fantasy.    By  Carolyn 
Wells. 

HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER.  II.    By  Hamlin  Garland. 

WITH  THE  PEKING  RELIEF  COLUMN  :  A  Correspondent's  Notes  of  the 
Fighting  in  China.    By  Frederick  Palmer. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,    LIMITED,  LONDON. 
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SMITH,  ELDERj&CO/SNEW  BOOKS 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FIRST  PREMIER  OF  NATAL. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Large  crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Being  the  Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal. 
By  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G., 

Author  of  "  George  Lindon,"   "  The  Colonies  and  the  Century,"  &c. 

Daily  News.  —  "The  remarkable  series  of  articles  contributed  by  Sir  John 
Robinson  to  the  pages  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  are  well  deserving  of  the  more 
permanent  form  which  they  assume  in  this  volume,  where  they  are  supplemented  by 
additional  sketches  not  less  noteworthy.  The  sketches  derive  a  peculiar  value  from 
the  association  of  the  writer's  personality  with  the  affairs  of  South  Africa  in  which 
he  has  borne  no  little  part." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Few  could  write  a  South  African  book  carrying  so  much 
authority  as  one  by  Sir  John  Robinson,  and  these  reminiscences  constitute  one 
triumphant  testimonial  to  the  persistence  for  good  of  British  men.  It  is  a  story  to 
make  every  Briton  proud  of  his  race,  of  Natal,  and  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  and  a 
story  for  every  Briton  to  read." 

A  VOLUNTEER'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  BOER  WAR. 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS.     With  Portrait  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

IN    THE    RANKS   OF   THE  C.I.Y. 

A  Narrative  and  Diary  of  Personal  Experiences  with  the 
C.I.V.  Battery  in  South  Africa. 

By  "  Driver  »  ERSKINE  CIIILDERS,  Clerk  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  DR.  W.  H.  FITCHETT. 

IMMEDIATELY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WELLINGTON'S  MEN. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  "Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire," 
"  Fights  for  the  Flag,"  &c. 

"*ss  This  work  describes  war  as  seen  by  the  man  in  the  ranks.  There  is  enough 
reality  about  it  to  give  it  historical  value,  with  sufficient  personal  incident  to  make 
it  as  readable  as  a  novel. 


NOTICE. -A  FIFTH  IMPRESSION  OF 

THE   GREAT   BOER  WAR, 

By  A.  COKTAW  DOYLE, 

IS  NOW  READY.    With  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Sketch. — "A  volume  whose  importance  will  grow  with  years,  and  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  will  probably  be  for  long  the  standard  work  of  our  last  war." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

READY  IMMEDIATELY,  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE    WHITE  COMPANY. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE.    With  8  Full-Page  Illustrations. 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ANGLO-IRISH  VERSE. 

ON  NOVEMBER  28TH.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY 
IN    THE    ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.   BROOKE  and 
T.  W.  ROLLESTON. 

Among  the  Contributors  to  the  volume  are  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Graves,  Professor  W.  McNeile  Dixon,  Dr.  George  Sigerson,  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  Mr.  \V.  B.  Yeats,  and  Mr.  George  Russell 
"  A.  E."). 

NEW  "NOVELS. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

With  Illustrations  by  Albert  Sterner.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ELEANOR. 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 
Author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  "  Marcella,"  "  Sir  George  Tressady,"  &c. 
Literature. — "' Eleanor,' the  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  seems  to  us 

her  most  masterly  and  most  mature  production   The  story  moves  throughout  in  a 

high  range  of  emotion,  never  out  of  touch  with  ideas,  never  commonplace.  Sorrow- 
ful though  it  be,  it  is  not  depressing  or  pessimistic,  and  in  the  dignified  pathos 
of  its  end  the  highly  wrought  sympathies  of  the  reader  sink  naturally  to  repose." 

STEW   SOVEI    BY   KATHARINE  TVOTAST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  DAUGHTER   OP   THE  FIELDS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 
Author  of  "  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,"  "  She  Walks  in  Beauty,"  &c. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 


For  DECEMBER. 

CONTJ 

ELACKSTICK  PAPERS.   No.  1.  By 

Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie. 

DR.  CONAN  DOYLE  AND  THE 
BRITISH  ARMY.  I!y  Lieut.-Cd. 
I'.  N.  Maude,  late  R.E. 

AN  ERROR  RIGHTED.  By  S. 
Baking-Gould. 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  WHICH 
LED  10  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  FOREIGN  LEGATIONS 
IN  PEKING.  By  the  Rev.  Roland 
Allen. 

THE    VIRGIN'S    LULLABY.  By 

UUl  Noua  lloi  n  u. 


Riady  at  all  Booksellers''  and 

London  i  smith,  ELDER,  & 
6G0 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

■NTS:— 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  By  George 
M.  Smith. 

COLONIAL  SERVANTS.    By  Lady 

Broome. 

THE  TRUMPETER'S  WIFE.  By 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Creed. 
THE  ROAD  TO  KNOWLEDGE  A 
HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO.  By 

S.  ( 1.  Tallentyuk. 
AN   AMAZING   VAGABOND.  By 

Arthur  Montbpiorc  Brick. 
THE    GLADE    IN   THE  FOREST. 

By  Stephen  Gwvnn.  Chaps.  III. 
and  IV. 

N'twsagtnls  on  November  26. 


CO.,  15  Waicrloo  Place,  S.VV. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS —  Continued. 
Science  and  Philosophy. 
A  Manual  of  Medicine  (Edited  by  W.  H.  Allchin).    Vol  :— 

General  Diseases,  continued.    Macmillan.    Is.  6d.  net. 
A  Plain  Examination  of  Socialism  (Gustave  Simonson).  Sonnen- 
schein.    2s.  6d. 

The  Structure  and  Life-History  of  the  Harlequin  Fly  [Chironomusj 
(By  L.  C.  Mialland  A.  R.  Hammond).  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press. 

Theology. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek  (Henry  Barclay 
Swete).    Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.    7*-  net. 

Puritan  and  Anglican  (Edward  Dowden).    Kegan  Paul.    Js.  6d. 

The  Religion  of  Democracy  (Charles  Ferguson).  San  Francisco 
D.  P.  Elder.  50c. 

The  Doctrine  of  Baptism  (Rev.  H.  M.  H.  Aitken).    Nisbet.  2s. 

The  Confessional  (Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland).    Nisbet.  2s. 

Travel. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  (Frederic  H.  Sawyer).  Sampson 
Low. 

Sussex  (F.  G  .Brabant).    Methuen.  3s, 

Khurasan  and  Sistan  (Lieut. -Col.  C.  E.  Yate).    Blackwood.  21s. 
Verse. 

Songs  from  the  Book  of  the  Jaffir  (Adapted  from  the  Persian  trans- 
lation of  Jamshid  of  Yezd,  the  Guebr).  Macmillan.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Poems  f "  Canti  "]  of  Leopardi  (Done  into  English  by  J.  M. 

Morrison).    Gay  and  Bird.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Jacinta  (Howard  V.  Sutherland)  ;  The  Man  with  the  Hoe  (Edwin 

Markham),  75c.    New  York  :  at  the  Sign  of  the  Lark. 
Not  Warranted  Sound  (Rowe  Lingston).    Griffith,  Farran.    2s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 
Agricultural  Handbook  and  Diary,  1901  (Edited  by  C.  Adeane  and 

R.  Carr).    Vinton.  35. 
Aus  Englands  Flegeljahren  (Von  Dr.  Alexander  Tiele).    Dresden  und 

Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  Carl  Reissner. 
Boys'  Club,  The  (B.  Paul  Neuman,  &c).    Nutt.    2s.  6d. 
Cyfres  yr  Ugeinfed  Ganrif,  dan  olygiaeth   T.    Stephens  :   III.  : — 

Dylanwad,  Addysg,  Uwchiaddol  ar  Ddaliadau  ac  Ymarferion 

Crefyddol  Cymru.    (Gan  y  Parch.  G.  Hartwell  Jones.)  Gwrec- 

sam  :  cyhoeddedig  gan  Hughes  a'i  fab.    Pris  chwecheiniog. 
Dalmatia  Illustrata  (William  Royle).    Vinton.     12s.  6d. 
Fables  in  Slang  (George  Ade).     Pearson.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Girls'  Christian  Names  :    their  History,  Meaning  and  Association 

(Helena  Swan).    Sonnenschein.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Likeness  of  the  Night  (Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford).    Black.  2s. 
Newman  :  Sa  Vie  et  Ses  OZuvres  (Par  Lucie  Felix  Faure).     Paris : 

Perrin. 

Problem  of  Asia,  The  (A.  T.  Mahan).  Sampson  Low.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Readings  on  the  Paradiso  of  Dante  (The  Hon.  William  Warren 

Vernon).    2  vols.    Macmillan.  21s. 
Reallexikon  der  Indogermanischen  Altertumskunde  (Von  O.  Schrader). 

Strassburg  :  Verlag  von  Karl  J.  Trtibner.  14m. 
Reform  or  Revolution  ?  (John  S.  Hittell).    San  Francisco. 
Ruba'iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (Translated  by  Edward  FitzGerald). 

Methuen.  6s. 

State  Prohibition  and  Local  Option  (Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur 

Sherwell).  Hoddcr  and  Stoughton.  is.  net. 
Temple  Cyclopaedic  Primers  : — Civilisation  of  the  East  ;  riant  Life 

and  Structure  (2  vols).  Dent.  Is.  net  each. 
Two   Lectures   on   South   Africa   (James  Anthony  Froude.  New 

Edition).    Longmans.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November  : — The  North  American 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3fr.  ;  The  Inter- 
national Monthly,  25c;  The  Studio,  is.  ;  The  Eastern  Counties 
Magazine,  is.  6d.  net;  Rivista  Ligure  ;  The  Literary  Digest,  10c. 


MOTICES. 

The  Ter?ns  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  art  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...       .„      I    y    2    ...       ^-      I  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    I    ...       ...      O  15  3 

Quarter  Year        ...      071    ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  tks 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices,  38  Southampton  Strut, 
Strand,  London,  IV. C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed  immediately. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  jaj  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

„   Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

 Le  KlOSque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosquc  1  >uperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  I.azarc. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebcgue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrassa  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Slcfansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   l.ibrci  in  <  luu  11U1 .  :,  II.,/ a  de  S.uiia  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  dc  PfetL 

HOMBUM  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo- American  Bookselling  Dep8t. 

New  York  The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Dunne  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). .  Messrs.  1). unroll  ii  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,   The  llaiold  Wilson  Company,  ;r,  Kini;  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ..  ..The  Montreal  News  Company,  ;,S6  St.  James's  Street. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Illustrated  Christmas  List  post-free  on  application. 


Now  Ready.    Crown  folio.  £5  5s.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYGK. 

HISTORICAL  STUDY  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 
By  LIONEL   CUST,  F.S.A., 

Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  ;  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

With  61  Photogravure  Plates  and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from 
Drawings  and  Etchings.    With  binding  designed  by  Laurence  Housman. 

"  The  recent  exhibitions  at  Antwerp  and  Burlington  House  not  only  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  life  of  Van  Dyck  was  but  imperfectly  known  and  understood,  but  also  by 
gathering  together  pictures  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  made  a  critical  comparison  of 
them  possible  for  the  first  time.  Of  these  facilities,  Mr.  Cust,  who  has  for  many  years 
made  a  study  of  the  subject,  has  taken  full  advantage  and  has  produced  a  new  and 
interesting  revision  of  the  painter's  life.  No  pains  have  been  spared  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers  to  give  to  what  ought  to  become  the  standard  work  on  Van  Dyck, 
the  most  perfect  setting  of  which  fine  printing  and  good  illustration  are  capable." 


2  vols,  demy  8vo.  32s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

Coventry"  patmore. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

With  numerous  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  in  Collotype,  &c. 

11  Mr.  Champneys  has  produced  a  very  careful  and  in  many  ways  a  very  attractive 
picture  of  one  of  the  most  original  Englishmen  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  sincerest 
poe  t  s . '  —  Times. 


Small  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA   ANGELICO  AND    HIS   ART.     By  Langton 

Dolglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History* in  tne  University  of  Adelaide.  With 
4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions,  including  all  the 
Artist's  most  important  works. 

Imperial  Svo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS  AND  SCULPTORS  OF  THE 

XVIIIth  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  20  Photogravure  Plates 
and  29  Half-tone  Reproductions.  Also  a  Limited  Large-paper  Edition,  with 
additional  Illustrations.    Fcap.  folio,  £2  2s.  net. 


Large  post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A.    An  Illus- 

trated  Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys.    With  So  Reproductions  from  Leighton's 
Pictures,  including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 
"  The  little  volume  seems  to  be  very  thorough  and  useful,  and  deserves  to  meet 
with  instant  and  wide  success." — Black  and  White. 

Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK   OF   SUN   DIALS.    Originally  Compiled 

by  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gattv.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  H.  K.  F. 
Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  chapters  on  Portable  Dials,  by  Lewis 
Evans,  F.S.A.,  and  on  Dial  Construction  by  Wigham  Richardson.  Entirely 
new  edition  (the  fourth).  With  200  Illustrations. 
"Charming  as  was  the  original  work,  this  last  edition,  by  reason  of  its  complete- 
ness, is  even  more  delightful." — St.  J  antes  s  Gazette. 


Post  Svo.  6s. 

THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.  Illustrated 

and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Noel 
Williams.    Also  a  few  copies  on  Japanese  vellum,  demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

[The  Endvmion  Series. 
"  The  Illustrations  by  Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
the  book.  He  is  an  artist  who  has  evidently  an  intense  sympathy  with  his  author, 
and  there  are  half-a-dozen  pictures  which  mirror  with  terrifying  accuracy  the  fantastic 
terror,  '  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt  and  ominous,'  that  fill  Poe  ;  ghoul-haunted 
imagining.    Mr.  Robinson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  remarkable  achievement." 

Sketch. 

Post  Svo.  55.  net. 

DELLA  ROBBIA.    By  Marchesa  Burlamacchi.  With 

40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    [Great  Masters  Series. 


Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  GRAY.    Including  the 

Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Duncan  C.  Tovey,  Editor  of  "  Gray  and  his  Friends,"  &c.    Vol.  I. 

[Bohn's  Standard  Library. 


Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  SOLDIER  IN  CHRIST'S  ARMY.    An  Explanation 

of  Confirmation  and  the  Catechism  for  Public  School  Boys.  By  A.  C. 
Champneys,  M.A.,  formerly  a  House-Master  at  Marlborough  College., 


LEADING   DOCUMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Together  with  Illustrated  Material  from  Contemporary  Writers,  and  a  Bio- 
graphy of  Sources.    By  Gev  Carleton  Lee,  Ph.D.  of  Hopkins  University. 

Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

ROUEN  :    The  Cathedral  and  other  Churches. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  Rector  of  Turnworth,  Dorset.  With  50  Illustra- 
tions, chiefly  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

(Bell's  Continental  Churches. 


Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

WORCESTER    CATHEDRAL.     By  E.    F.  Strange. 

With  33  Illustrations.  [Bell's  Cathedral  Series. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Messrs.  L0N6MNS^&  CO.'s  List. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  HUNTER'S  INDIA. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  II.  To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New  Companies  under  the 
Earl  of  Godolphin's  Award,  1 708.    8vo.  1 6s. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  FROUDE'S  LECTURES  ON 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institute,  Edinburgh,  January  6 
and  9,  1880, 
By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 
New  Edition.    With  an  Introduction  by  MARGARET  FROUDE. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

Being  a  Chronicle  of  the  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady, 
Wife  of  a  German  Baron  possessed  of  a  Fief  in  Alsace,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  afterwards  an  Immigrant  in  Russia. 

By  WILLIAM  S.  CIIILDE-PEMBERTON. 
With  4  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    Svo.  1 2s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  is  a  volume  in  which  Thackeray  would  have  delighted  as  presenting 
interesting  side-lights  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  past  time.  In  this  case  the 
period  is  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  while  the  pen-and-ink  painter  was  an 
Englishwoman  of  good  family."— Daily  Chronicle. 


THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERATURE 

OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  about  1485. 
By  CHARLES  GROSS,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University, 

Author  of  "A  Bibliography  of  British  Municipal  History,"  &c.    8vo.  18s.  net. 

[On  Monday  next. 

HOW    THE    GARDEN  GREW. 

By  MAUD  MARVON. 
With  4  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CHARACTER. 

By  LUCY  H.  M.  SOULSBY.    Small  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Contents: — Sweetness  and  Strength — Happiness — Girls  and  their 
Money — Self-Control — Some  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Girls — 
An  Ideal  Woman — Our  Duty  to  our  Neighbour — The  Slough  of 
Despond — Self- Education — Moral  Though tfulness. 


MORTE     JURTHURiEl  s 

An  Alliterative  Poem  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.    From  the  Lincoln 
MS.,  written  by  Robert  of  Thornton. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary  by  MARY  MACLEOD  BANKS. 
Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD  : 

A  Trose  Romance. 
By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
*#*  This  book  has  been  transferred  from  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen 
to  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

ONE     OF  OURSELYES. 

By  Mrs.  L.  B.  WALFORD, 
Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  "  Lady  Marget,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE, 
MY    LADY    OF  ORANGE, 

By  Mr.  II.  C.  BAII.E  Y,  is  commenced  in  the  December  Issue  of 
LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE.  It  deals  with  the  period  of  the 
Duke  of  A  Ira's  Wars  in  the  Netherlands. 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

DECEMBER  1900.    Price  Sixpence. 

MY   LADY    OF  ORANGE  :  an   Historical  Romance.     By  H.  C.  Bailey. 

Chapters  I. -IV. 
RHYME.    By  Frank  Ritchie. 

THE   WOMEN   OF  THE   SALONS.     IV.   Madame  GeofTrin.     By  S.  G. 
Tallentyre. 

"  IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF  HIS  DUTY."   By  Harold  Bindloss. 
A   TRANSPORT   CRUISE   TO    THE    CAPE   IN    1795.     By  Mrs.  Ord 
Marshall. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN.    By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont,  Author  of 

"  By  Right  of  Sword,"  "A  Dash  for  a  Throne,"  &c.  (Concluded.) 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

WHERE  BLACK  RULES  WHITE.  Travel 

in  the  Black  Republic  of  Ilayti.  By  HESKETH  Prichard. 
Fully  Illustrated,  demy  8vo.  1 2s. 

LETTERS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN     Edited  with 

an  Introductory  Memoir  by  Sidney  T.  Irwin.  Two  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12s.    Second  edition. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR  NORTH 

AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bradley,  Author  of  "Wolfe."  Demy8vo. 
With  Maps.  15s. 

*'  This  historical  sketch  is  excellent,  the  arrangement  is  good,  the  narrative  never 
halts,  and  the  account  of  the  country,  and  the  quite  new  methods  of  warfare  there, 
are  vivid  and  extremely  intelligent." — Manchester  Guardian. 

WAR  AND  POLICY.     Essays  by  Spenser 

Wilkinson.    Demy  8vo.  price  15s. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  SUDAN. 

By  H.  D.  Traill.    Demy  8vo.  with  Map,  12s. 

"  Worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  for  his  sake, 
but  for  the  clear  and  balanced  narrative  of  an  eventful  chapter  of  history." 

Literature, 

OLIVER     CROMWELL       By  Theodore 

Roosevelt.     Demy  8vo.  fully  illustrated,  ios.  6d.  net. 


THE  PUPPET  SHOW. 

By  MARIAN  BOWER. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  POPPET  SHOW. 

t£  Miss  Marian  Bower  has  taken  half  a  dozen  characters  of  an  original  and  well- 
defined  type.    She  depicts  them  excellently  and  with  great  care.    The  result  is  a 

novel  of  very  strong  interest  and  much  good  work   The  book  is  full  of  pieces  of 

characterisation.  The  authoress  has  done  her  work  so  well  that  our  interest  is 
absorbed  in  the  story  she  unfolds." — Daily  Telegraph. 

' '  Thoroughly  sincere. " — A  thcn&um. 

"  Her  creations  are  forcible  and  convincing." — Scotsman. 
"Well  worthy  of  attention." — Publisher  s  Ci?xular, 


PRIDE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  MARCUS  REED. 

PRIDE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION   NOW  READY. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

By  E.  BERTHET. 

Reduced  into  English  by  MAUD  HELMORE. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  to  all  who  are  fond  of  highly  ad- 
venturous, exhilarating  tales."— Saturday  Review. 

"A  story  of  enthralling  interest,  of  stupendous  adventures  amid  the  gloom  and 
perils  of  those  terrible  cataeomhs." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


JANICE  MEREDITH. 

By  PAUL   LEICESTER   FORD.  6s. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

Iiy  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

DRACULA. 

By  HRA.M    STOKER.  6s. 


2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 
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SOCIETY  FOR 

PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE  :  Sounding  the 

Ocean  of  Air.  Being  Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of 
Boston  in  December  1898,  by  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  S.B.,  A.M.  Small 
post  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

*«*  Twelve  other  Volumes  have  already  appeared  in  this  Series. 
List  on  Application. 

MATTER,    ETHER,    AND    MOTION  :  The 

Factors  and  Relations  of  Physical  Science.  By  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Physics,  Tuft's  College,  U.S.A.  English  Edition  edited  by  Professor 
Alfred  Lodge.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

"  Every  page  shows  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the  far-reaching  consequences  and 
implications  of  modern  science.  Professor  Dolbear's  pages  are  eminently  readable, 
and  his  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  physics  is  lucid,  interesting, 
exhaustive,  and  for  the  most  part  convincing." — Literature. 

BRITISH  BIRDS,  SKETCH  BOOK  OF.  By 

R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  272  pages,  crown  4L0.  With.  Coloured 
Illustrations  by  A.  F.  and  C.  Lydon.    Cloth  boards,  14s. 

"  Briefly  he  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  informing  book,  which  has  been 
admirably  illustrated." — Guardian. 

AMONG    THE    BIRDS.     By   Florence  Anna 

Fulcher.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

EYERY-DAY    HEROES.     Stories  of  Bravery 

during  the  Queen's  Reign,  1837-1000.  Compiled  from  Public  and  Private 
Sources.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations- 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

CHINA.    By  Prof.  Robert  K.  Douglas.    Post  8vo. 

with  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

THE   HISTORY  OF    INDIA,  FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  By  Captain  L.  J. 
Trotter.  Revised  Edition,  brought  up  to  date.  With  Map  and  numerous 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE    BIBLE    ATLAS    OF    MAPS  AND 

PLANS  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY 
OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  and  the  APOCRYPHA. 
With  Explanatory  Notes  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  M.A.  ;  also  a 
Complete  Index  of  the  Geographical  Names  in  the  English  Bible,  by  Sir 
George  Grove.  Sixth  Edition.  Revised  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G,  F.R.S.  Royal  4to.  cloth  boards,  ios.  6d. 
This  work  has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  brought 
up  by  this  competent  authority  to  date. 

EARLY  CHURCH  "CLASSICS.— ST.  AUGUS- 

TINE'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  CITY  OF  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Montgomery  Hitchcock,  M.A.,  B.D.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

EARLY       CHURCH        CLASSICS.  —  THE 

LITURGY  OF  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OF  "  THE  APOSTOLIC 
CONSTITUTIONS,"  commonly  called  the  Clementine  Liturgy.  Translated 
into  English,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Ceesswell, 
M.A.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

REFLECTED  LIGHTS  FROM  CHRISTINA 

ROSSETTI'S  "  THE  FACE  OF  THE  DEEP."  Selected  and  arranged 
by  W.  M.  L.  Jay.    Small  post  Svo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

TWENTY  -  FIVE     AGRAPHA  ;     or,  Extra 

Canonical  Sayings  of  our  Lord.  Annotated  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Blom- 
field  Jackson,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is. 

LEADING  IDEAS  OF  KEBLE'S  "CHRIS- 

TIAN  YEAR."   By  the  Rev.  Clement  Price.   Imp.  32mo.  cloth  boards,  6d. 

THE     PRE  -  CHRISTMAS  ANTIPHONS. 

The  Antiphons  to  the  Magnificat,  of  which  one  was  sung  formerly  on  each  of 
the  days  between  December  16th  and  :13rd.  Beautifully  printed  in  gold  and 
colours.    Paper  cover,  6d. 

NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS: 

Studies  of  Non-Christian  Religions.    By  Eliot  Howakd.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth 

boards,  2s.  6d. 

Nine  other  Volumes  have  already  appeared  in  this  Scn'es. 

BUDDHISM    IN   CHINA.    By  the  late  Rev.  S. 

BEAL.    With  Map.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  boards,  as.  od. 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.  Illustrating 

the  History  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  until  the  Reformation,  and 
that  of  the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  Present  Day.  By  Edmund 
McCluke,  M.A.  Containing  18  Coloured  Maps,  besides  some  50  Sketch  Maps 
in  the  Text.  .|to.  cloth  boards,  leather  back,  16s. 
"Both  the  readers  of  ancient  Church  history  and  of  modern  missionary  records 
will  find  abundant  materials  in  it  for  their  assistance."— Guardian. 

"A  great  deal  of  labour  and  sound  scholarship  has  gone  to  the  making  of  this 
atlas."—  Academy.   

London:   NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C.: 
4.1  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C.    Brighton:  129  "NORTH  STREET* 
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SEELEYJ^CO/S  LIST. 

"HOMAS  CIRTIN  :  his  Life  and  Works.    An  Essay. 

By  Laurence  Binyon.  With  21  Reproductions  in  Autotype.  Imperial  4to. 
cloth.  £1  2s.  net. 

"Will  for  the  first  time  put  before  students  of  English  water  colour  an  adequate 
iew  of  the  work  of  this  artist." — Literature. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HE  CELESTIAL  COUNTRY:   Hymns  and  Poems, 

chieflv  Medieval,  on  the  Joys  and  ('.lories  of  Paradise.    With  10  Copper-plates 
after  Fra  Angelico,  Filippo  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Beno?zo  Gozzoli,  Ghirlandajo, 
Bernardino  Luini,  and  Carpaccio.    Super-royal  Svo.  cloth,  gilt,  12s.  6d. 
"  A  beautiful  book  which  will  charm  any  reader  of  taste." — Scotsman. 

"THE  PORTFOLIO"  MONOGRAPHS.    NO.  41. 

IAME0S.     By  Cyril   Davenport,  F.S.A.,  cf  the 

British  Museum.  Author  of  "Royal  English  Bookbindings,"  &c.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Colours  and  43  in  Monochrome.  Super-royal  Svo.  sewed 
5s.  net,  or  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

iENERAL  JOHN  JACOB.    Commandant  of  the  Sind 

Irregular  Horse,  and  Founder  of  Jacobabad.    By  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  many  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  16s. 
"  Exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Second  Edition,  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

AADAME  :  a  Life  of  Henrietta,  Daughter  of  Charles  I. 

and  Duchess  cf  Orleans.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Adv,  Author  of  "  Sacharissa,"  &c. 
With  5  Portraits. 

"The  Merry  Monarch's  livelvand  entertaining  epistles  to  his  sister,  as  a  con- 
ibution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social  life  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  probably 
nsurpassed  save  by  Pepys'  wonderful  Diary.'' — Daily  .\ews. 

iNIMA    MARSHALL:   a  Biographical  Sketch.  By 

Beatrice  Marshall.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  12  other  Illustra- 
tions.  6s.  , 
"Marked  throughout  with  tact  and  discretion.    The  daughters  work  has  many 
f  the  mother's  qualities,  and  is  indeed  a  worthy  tribute  to  a  pure  unselfish  memory- 

Daily  Chronicle. 

[HE  WIND  FAIRIES,  and  other  Stories.     By  Mary 

De  Morgan,  Author  of  "  On  a  Pincushion,"  &c.    With  many  Illustrations  by 
Olive  Cockerel!.    Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges.    5s.  _ 
"  Gracefully  told,  quite  original,  and  apparently  w  ritten  with  such  ease  that  at 
very  turn  we  find  ourselves  wondering  why  more  stories  of  this  kind  are  not  written, 
"hat,  however,  is  the  story-teller's  art." — Atkentzum. 

PROFESSOR  CHURCH'S  NEW  BOOK. 
IELMET  AND  SPEAR:  Stories  from  the  Wars  of  the 

Greeks  and  Romans.    By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  Author  of  "  Stories  from 
Homer,"  &c.    With  8  Illustrations  by  G.  Morrow.  5s. 
"  Capitally  illustrated,  and  forms  an  exceptionally  strong  book  for  boys. 

Scotsman* 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  0HL0R0DYNE, 


London  :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 

THE  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

A  New  Series  of  authoritatively  written,  well  printed, 
substantially  and  tastefully  bound  (in  cloth)  handy 
biographies  and  Appreciations,  with  Portraits,  of 
Leading  Public  Men. 

The  Volumes  will  be,  in  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  equal  in 
juality  to  any  half-crown  volume  on  the  market. 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE  NEXT  WEEK. 

VOL.  I. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 

By  ARTHUR  |WALLACE, 
Author  of  "Lord  Rosebery :  His  Words  and  His  Works." 

VOL.  II. 

LORD  KITCHENER  OF  KHARTOUM. 

By  W.  FRANCIS  AITKEN, 
Author  of  "  Baden-I'owell  :  the  Hero  of  Mafeking." 

VOL.  III. 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR. 

By  ERNEST  RUSSELL. 
VOL.  IV. 

MR.    JOHN   BURNS,  M.P. 

By  G.  1 1.  KNOTT. 


BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES  OF 

LORD   SALISBURY.   By  Edward  Salmon. 

LORD    ROSEBERY.    By  Arthur  Wallace. 

Lord  Wolseley,  General  Baden- Powell,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  and  others  will  appear  in  due  course. 

London:  HENRY  J.  DRAKE. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORQDVNE 


THE  OBIGLN'A.Ii  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too. 
often  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhcea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

"Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne." — See 
Lancet,  1  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Be-ware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution.— "  Vice-chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  ijd.,  zs.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  its.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


flJEDOC.— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually    14/6  8/3 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


17/6  9/9 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 
PUBLISHED    AT  SHANGHAI. 


'  I  "HIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 

and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz., 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 
GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertisine.  Advict 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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"THE  THIRD  SALISBURY 

ADMINISTRATION,  1895-1900.' 

Svo.  531  pp.    With  Maps,  Treaties,  Diplomatic  Papers,  and  Index. 

By  H.  WHATES, 

Author  of  "Dissolution  Dialogues/' "  The  Politician's  Handbook — a 
Review  and  Digest  of  the  State  Papers,"  &c.  &c. 


VACHER    &  SONS, 

Broad  Sanctuary  Chambers,  and  20  &  22  Millbank  Street,  Westminster. 


"Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  th°  Queen  to 
thank  Mr  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.    Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
THE    ISLE    OF   WIGHT.  THE    CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE    VALE    OF    LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,    MONMOUTH,  TINTERN 

BRECON    AND    ITS   BEACONS  THE    SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH    AND   THE    NEW    FOREST.  THE    WYE  VALLEY, 

BRIGHTON,    EASTBOURNE.    HASTINGS,    AND    ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,    TOWYN,     ABERnOVFY,     AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN.  HEREFORD,  WORCESTFR,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD   WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL.   BATH,   WELLS,   AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,     HARLECH,    PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO.    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY,   TREFRIW,   BETT'VS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 
"  A  brilliant  book." — The  Times.  "  Particularly  good."—  Academy. 

"The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 
Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Is.   THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

throughout  the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers . 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT   SOCIETY.     QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Robert  Newman's  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN'S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 

MR.    ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 
MADAME   LILIAN   ELDEE,    MR.   A.    H.  WEST. 
Daily  at  3.    Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 
Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.,  at  Robert  Newman's  Box  Office. 

MR.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN'S   SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

QUEEN'S  TO-DAY  at  3. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S   HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Vocalist,  MISS  MARIE  BREMA.  Pianoforte,  SIGNOR  BUSONI. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


MR.  ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

BUSONI   RECITAL.       QUEEN'S  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT  at  3. 
Solo  Pianoforte       -      -      -       SIGNOR  BUSONI. 
Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 

ST.   JAMES'S  HALL. 

MR.    HUGO  KUPFERSCHMID 

WILL    <;IVF.    AN    ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT 

MONDAY  F.VENING  NEXT,  November  26,  at  8.15. 

Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's  Hall. 

N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

MISS  MARGUERITE 


ELZ  Y 


WILL   GIVE   A    PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 

On  MONDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  Nov.  26,  nt  3. 
Ticket*,  wi.  6d.,        as.,  is. ,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  Jnnics'; 
iHall.-N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND, 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

s,t*^,~<  •  i F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers  .  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 

the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 
21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  O/ 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  /r^ 


2,2  f0 


drawn  below  £100. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital         ..       ..       ..       ..  ^5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital    ,.       ..       ..  ■•  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund       ..       ..       ..  ..  £1,200,000 

This  Eank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

SOTHERAN'S  PRICE-CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

MONTHL  Y  LIST  of  newly-purchased  SECOND-HAND  BOOK'S. 
No.  603,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  for  NOVEMBER, 

includes  a  Supplement  of  Newly-bound  Books  for  the  Library  or  Presentation. 


Post  free  from 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  EEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLI C  to  the  excelle-*  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

BOOKS— BINDING — BOOK  PLATES. 

NEW  BOOKS  at  3d.  in  is.  discount  except  where  published  at  net  prices. 
BOOK  BINDING  with  taste,  originality,  and  value. 
SECONDHAND   BOOKS  in  all  department-  of  Literature. 

Libraries  Purchased  and  Valued. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Threepence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  of 
nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return.— 
GILBERT  and  FIELD  (only  address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  265  High  Holborn,  London. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 

Publishers'  Remainders.— New  Books  at  Reduced  Prices.     Modern  1 

Books.— Containing   also    the   Best   Novels.     French  Literature.— A 1 

Popular  Selection. 

3d.  isn  tlxe  Is.  DISCOUNT 

Allowed  on  nearly  all  Books  not  published  at  a  net  price.    Many  thousands  01 
Books  in  stock,  in  Calf  and  Morocco  bindings,  in  sets  and  in  single  volumes. 
Catalogues  post  free. 
BICKERS  &  SON,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W.C. 


J 


BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 

UST   PUBLISHED,   a  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

the  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  ollcred  at  a  discount  of  25  per  Cent.,  except  on 
those  published  at  net  prices.    A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application. 
Orders  for  Books  rci  rived  by  the  morning  po-I  arc  executed  tliv  same  day. 

TRUSLOVE,  HANSON  &  COMBA,  Limited. 

U«  OXFORU  STREET,  and  on  SLOANE  STREET,  London, 
and  67  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Ni-.w  York. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  VF.— LIbrjrW 
entirely  Kit  led  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  Sc.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 
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THE  MARY  WAROELL  CONVALESCENT  HOME  FOR  SCARLET  FEVER, 

STANMORE. 

Established  1884  by  a  lady  working  amongst  the  London  poor. 


No  other  existing  Convalescent  Home  will  admit  persons  recovering  from  Scarlet  Fever  except  those  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals.  FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED  to  clear  the  Home  or 
debt,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  required  by  the  District  Council, 
^2,000  is  needed  immediately.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East;  or  to 
Miss  Mary  Wardell,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARTLEBONE   ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 


UNENDOWED. 


SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President  — T H E  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee— IKE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W. :  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


ROYAL    FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  ,£3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


NORTH  LOUDON  OR  UIIIYERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWEE  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  ;£i8.ooo.  Income  from  all  sources,  ^7,500 — 
£xo,$oo.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.    Present  debt  .£5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 

THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 
S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ST,   MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

PAEBINGTOK",  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railwav  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions, 
NOW    IN    GREAT    NEED    OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  28 1  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  ^22,000, 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  ^10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  rdinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 

Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Eankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  1  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital. 


SEAMEN'S   HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

"DREADNOUGHT"  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 

Branch  Hospital:  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS,  E. 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries  :  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  Whole  Maritime  World. 
Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


N 


ORTH     LONDON     HOSPITAL  FOR 

SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 
,£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  \V. 


WESTMINSTER   HOSPITAL,   Broad  Sanctuary, 
S.W.— Instituted  1719.    The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than    ..       ..        ..        ..  ..  ^14,000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at  ..       ..  6,000 

Leaving  £8,000 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


LONDON    HOSPITAL,  E. 

The  Committee  appeal  for  £40,ooo  a-year  from  voluntary  contributions. 


The  number  of  IN-PATIENTS  treated  in  1897  was  11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS       „  „  161,033 

Total  number   of  Patients  treated   at   the    Hospital — 172,179 


ZFTTIsrjDS     ARE     TJ IR,  O-  E  1ST  T     IT  DEEDED. 

Thoroughly  Trained  Private  Nurses  to  be  had  immediately  on  application  to  the  Matron. 

Honrle.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  Chairman.  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House  Governor. 
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THE  EL  ORO  MINING  AND 
RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

p  (Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1S02  to  1898-) 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir  SIDNEY  G.  A.  SHIPPARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman. 
Colonel  ROBERT  EARING.  HENRY  WILLIAM  BARNETT. 

R.  T.  BAYLISS.  Captain  HENRY  V.  HART-DAVIS. 

ALFRED  NAYLOR. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER.— JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.— P.  L.  FOSTER. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  CLARKE,  RAWLINS  and  CO.,  Gresham  House,  London. 
Messrs.  GUGGENHEIMER  UNTERMYER  and  MARSHALL,  NewYerk. 
Senor  PABLO  MARTINEZ  DEL  RIO,  Mexico  City. 

REPORT  to  be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Shareholders,  to  be  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London, 
E.C.,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  Friday,  the  30th  of  November,  1900. 

Accounts. — The  Directors  have  pleasure  tn  submitting  the  annexed  Statement  of 
Accounts,  which  covers  the  period  from  the  formation  of  the  Company  to  the 
30th  June,  1900,  and  shows  a  net  realised  profit  of  ^54,216  16s.  rod.,  after  writing 
off ;£ 3,666  13s.  4cl.  on  the  Somera  No.  1  Option  and  ,£2,000  for  depreciation  of  plant. 
They  consider  that  this  result,  attained  so  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Company, 
and  whilst  the  first  work  of  construction  was  being  completed,  is  satisfactory. 

Mill  and  Cyanide  Plant.  —  Regular  crushing  in  the  new  100-stamp  Mill  commenced 
on  1st  January,  but,  as  anticipated,  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  treatment 
caused  the  milling  operations  for  the  period  under  review  to  be  largely  experimental, 
and  whilst  the  new  Cyanide  process  is  now  an  assured  success,  the  Mill  has  not  yet 
reached  its  full  productive  capacity. 

In  order  that  the  Directors  and  the  Management  might  be  fortified  with  the 
highest  opinion  concerning  the  process  employed,  the  Board  retained  Mr.  W.  K. 
Hetty  to  proceed  to  the  Mine  in  January  last,  and  that  gentleman  spent  two  months 
in  experimenting  and  conducting  operations.  His  report  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
process  was  highly  satisfactory,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  recommendations,  cer- 
tain structural  alterations  and  additions  are  being  carried  out  which,  when  com- 
pleted should  add  at  least  50  per  cert,  to  the  capacity  of  the  present  Mill.  These 
additions,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  and  in  operation  some  time  in  February 
or  March,  1901. 

Deep  Level. — On  March  6th  last  the  Board  acquired  a  working  option  for  a  period 
of  two-and-a-half  years  upon  a  property  comprising  about  268  acres,  called  11  Somera 
No.  i,"  shown  on  the  accompanying  Plan.  It  adjoins  the  western  boundary  of  a 
large  portion  of  this  Company's  property,  and  covers  the  dip  of  the  San  Rafael  and 
Branch  Veins,  that  is  to  say,  it  forms  the  deep  level  of  this  Company's  Mines.  The 
Directors  were  impressed  with  the  potential  value  of  the  Somera  No.  1  from  the 
first,  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  El  Oro  ground  they  would  have  been  restricted 
by  the  rights  of  the  Somera  No.  1  from  following  the  San  Rafael  Vein  on  its  dip  to 
a  greater  vertical  depth  than  300ft.  below  the  present  lowest  level,  inasmuch  as  at  a 
depth  of  586ft.  the  San  Rafael  Vein  would  have  passed  on  its  dip  beyond  the  El  Oro 
side-line  into  the  Somera  No.  1  Claim,  and  all  this  Company's  rights  thereto  would 
have  ceased. 

For  the  same  reason  the  Directors  have  since  the  30th  June  acquired  for  the  sum 
of  ,£5,000,  from  the  British  Gold  Mines  of  Mexico,  Limited,  a  portion  of  the  Carmen 
Claim,  adjoining  the  southern  end  of  the  Somera  No.  r,  and  the  western  boundary 
of  the  El  Oro,  and  protecting  the  dip  of  the  San  Rafael  Vein  in  the  southern  end  of 
the  EI  Oro  ground. 

The  Directors  are  satisfied  that  the  acquisition  of  these  two  properties  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Company. 

The  price  paid  for  the  option  on  Somera  No.  1  was  ,£30,526  11s.  tod.,  and,  with 
the  cost  of  development  to  30th  June,  viz.,  ,£3,641  7s.  yd.,  makes  up  the  sum  of 
,£34,167  19s.  sd.  appearing  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

The  Directors  do  not  consider  that  this  amount  should  forthwith  be  charged  to 
Revenue,  and  have  therefore  decided  to  carry  all  expenditure  on  Somera  No.  1  to  a 
Suspense  Account,  extending  over  five  years,  and  to  write  off  each  year  one-fifth  of 
the  estimated  total  expenditure  incurred  in  securing  the  option,  and  to  be  incurred 
in  the  development  of  the  property.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  they  have 
written  off  in  the  accounts  now  presented  the  sum  of  .£3,666  13s.  4d.,  being  the 
proper  proportion  for  the  four  months  from  March  6th  to  June  30th. 

If,  and  when,  the  njrectors  decide  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  Somera  No.  1, 
all  sums  so  deducted  from  Revenue  will  be  recreditecl  to  Revenue  and  debited  to 
Capital  Account. 

Provision  for  Depreciation. — It  will  also  be  seen  that  an  amount  of  ,£2, 000  has 
been  written  off  for  Depreciation  of  Plant  ;  this  the  Directors  consider  sufficient  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  only  part  of  the  machinery  has  been  running  for  six  months, 
whilst  a  great  part  of  it  only  came  into  operation  at  different  periods  between 
January  and  June. 

Dividend. — The  amount  of  ,£54,216  16s.  iod.  shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet  was 
therefore  available  for  dividend,  and  thereout  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  divi- 
dend of  is.  per  share,  free  of  income-tax,  was  distributed  on  the  15th  August. 

Capital. — The  capital,  originally  ,£900, 000,  was  increased,  at  the  Statutory 
Meeting  held  in  1890,  to  ,£1,000,000,  by  the  creation  of  100,000  new  shares  of  ,£1 
each.  None  of  these  new  shares  had  been  issued  up  to  30th  June,  the  date  to  which 
the  Accounts  are  made  up  ;  but  since  then  25,000  have  been  issued  at  par  to  the 
Exploration  Company,  Limited,  under  an  option  given  on  the  14th  November,  1899, 
and  that  Company  still  holds  an  option  over  55,000  shares. 

(leneral  Manager's  Report.  — Annexed  will  be  found  a  full  report  by  Mr.  P.  L. 
Foster,  which  covers  a  period  of  some  three  months  beyond  the  date  to  which  the 
Accounts  have  been  made  up  ;  the  Directors  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  this 
Report,  in  illustraticn  f  w  hich  longitudinal  sections  of  the  San  Rafael  and  Branch 
Veins  arc  annexed  hereto. 

From  1st  January  to  30th  September  none  of  the  richer  Branch  Vein  has  Veen 
worked,  but  53,506  tons  have  been  extracted  and  milled  from  the  San  Rafael 
Vein,  yielding  $743,412.00,  being  an  average  of  $13.80  per  ton.  The  working  cost 
for  this  period  was  $6.05  per  ton,  including  Mining,  Milling,  and  Development. 

Mr.  Betty  advised  that  the  ore  in  the  Branch  Vein  can  be  worked  more  adv.int.i- 
gcously  in  a  separate  Mill.  Development  work  on  the  Branch  Vein  i^  being  con- 
ducted vigorously,  and  when  this  is  sufficiently  advanced,  and  an  adequate  reserve  of 
ore  established  therein,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  authorise  the  erection 
of  a  new  Mill  for  this  purpose. 

In  presenting  to  the  Shareholders  the  result  of  this  first  financial  year  of  the  Com- 
pany s  working,  the  Directors  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  General  Manager,  Mr.  P.  L.  Foster. 

Auditors.  —  Messrs.  Deloittc,  Dcvcr,  Griffiths  and  Co.,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Director!  to  Audit  the  Accounts  as  now  presented,  offer  themselves  for  election  as 
Auditors  of  the  Compiny. 

(N.U.— Where  the  $  is  used  above,  the  American  Gold  Dollar  is  intended.) 


No.  11  Cornhfll,  London,  E.C., 

ami  November,  1900. 


SIDM.V  SIIII'l'AKI),  i  ,,. 

R.  T.  BAYLISS.        J  ,)ircct0's- 

J.  II.  M .  SI  I  AW  Secretary. 


THE  EL  ORO  MINING  AND  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  1900. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Authorised      ..        ..       ..       ..  ,£1,000,000 

,,  Capital  Issued  (900,000  Shares  of  £1  each)         ..       ..        ..  ,6900,000   o  o» 

,,  Sundry  Creditors    44,836    7  5 

,,  Profit  and  Loss  Account    54,216  16  10 


By  Property,  including    Railway    and  Mining 
Equipment,  Machinery  Plant,  and  Construction 

,  1  Somera  Option 
Less  amount  placed  to  Sinking  Fund 

,,  Stores  . .       . .  . .       . .       ..  .. 

,,  Sundry  Debtors 

,,  Bullion  in  Transit  .. 

1,  Cash    ..  ..   


.634,167  J9  5 
3,666  13  4 


-£999>°53    4  3 
Cr. 

^899,111    4  S 


30,501    6  1 

13,684    2  9 

1,053  16  9 

52,265  10  4 

2,437    3  8 

.£999,053    4  3 


PROFIT  and  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  period  ending  30th  June,  1900. 

To  Mining  Expenditure     ..        ..       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..    ,£47,138    8  3 

,,  Railway  Expenditure    ..        ..       ..        ..        ..                 ..        5,502  19  5 

',,  Interest                                                                                         1,896  13  r 

,,  London  Expenses          ..        ..       ..        ..                 ..        ..        2,607  12  7 

,,  Directors'  Fees                                                                              irfog  14  7 

,,  Depreciation  of  Plant    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        2,000    o  o 

,,  Somera  Option  Sinking  Fund          ..       .,       ..                 ..        3.666  13  4 

,,  Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet      ..        ..       ..                         54,216  16  10 

£118,738  18  1 

By  Bullion  recovered   .£106,708  17  5 

,,  Profit  on  Sales  of  Lumber       ..        ..        ..       ..       . .        ..        1,361    7  o 

,,  Railway  Receipts                                                                     10,668  13  8- 


£118,738  18  1 


We  have  examined  the  Accounts,  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  in  London, 
wherein  have  been  incorporated  the  returns  from  abroad  as  certified  by  the  local 
Manager,  and  report  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet  in  our  opinion  correctly  exhibits- 
the  position  of  the  Company  on  June  30th,  1900,  as  shown  thereby. 

DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  and  Co., )  .  ,. 

Chartered  Accountants,  /  Aud"ors. 

4  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  19th  November,  1900. 

SIDNEY  SHIPPARD,  I  tv  . 
R.  T.  BAYLISS,  f  Directors. 

J.  H.  M.  SHAW,  Secretary. 
11  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.,  21st  November,  1900. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT 
3^  per  Cent.  Inscribed  Stock. 


ISSUE  OF  £880,000. 


Price  of  Issue,  £100  pep  cent. 

Interest  payable  ist  May  and  ist  November. 
Six  months'  interest  payable  ist  May,  1901. 

Principal  lepayable  at  par  ist  May,  1935,  the  Government  of  Western  Australia 
having  the  option  to  redeem  the  Stock  at  par  on  or  after  the  ist  May,  1920,  on  giving 
twelve  calendar  months'  notice. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

HPHE   LONDON  AND    WESTMINSTER  BANK 

X  LIMITED  are  instructed  by  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  to  offer 
for  subscription  the  above  amount  of  Stock,  being  ^500,000,  the  balance  of  a  Loan, 
of  .£3,500,000  authorised  to  be  issued  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Western 
Australia,  60  Victoria,  No.  28,  and  ,£380,000,  being  the  first  instalment  of  a  Loan  of 
.£680,000  authorised  by  Act  63  Victoria,  No.  44. 

According  to  the  above  Acts,  the  Loan  is  to_  be  raised  for  the  construction  of 
certain  Public  Works  and  other  purposes,  and  is  secured  upon  the  Consolidated 
Revenues  and  Assets  of  the  Colony,  subject  to  the  prior  charges  for  certain  Loans, 
as  specified  in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Western  Australia,  54  Victoria,  No.  9. 

By  the  terms  of  "  The  General  Loan  and  Inscribed  Stock  Act,  1884,"  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Western  Australia,  provision  has  to  be  made  by  the  Colony  for  a  Sinking 
Fund  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  totals  of  Loans  raised,  such 
amounts  to  be  invested  in  the  names  of  Trustees,  and  to  accumulate  at  compound, 
interest  towards  the  final  extinction  of  the  debt. 

The  Stock  now  offered  will  be  inscribed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  "  The 
Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,"  40  and  41  Vict.,  cap.  59,  in  the  books  of  the  "Western 
Australia  Government  3^  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock,  1920-1935  " — kept  by  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  Limited. 

The  revenues  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  alone,  are  liable  in  respect  of 
this  Stock  and  the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  Unit  cd 
Kingdom  and  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  are  not  directly  or  in- 
directly liable  or  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  Dividends 
thereon,  or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto.— 40  and  41  Vict.,  cap.  59,  sec.  19. 

Applications  will  be  received  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Hank  Limited. 
Lothbury,  and  must  be  in  multiples  of  ,£100  of  Stock,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  £5  per  cent. 

The  list  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  27th  November,  1900. 

In  case  of  partial  allotment  the  surplus  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit  will  be  ap- 
propriated towards  the  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment. 

Payment  will  be  required  as  follows,  viz.  :— 

£5  per  cent,  on  application. 
,£15       ,,       on  5th  December,  1900. 
£30       ,,       on  21st  lanuary,  1901. 
,£50      „      on  21st  March,  1901. 

.£100 

Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  the  5th  December,  1900,  or  on  any  subsequent 
day,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Copies  of  the  Ac  ts  above  mentioned  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Agent-General 
for  Western  Australia,  15  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  at  the  London 
and  Western  Baid.  Limited,  l.uthbuiy  ;  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained' 
at  that  Hank,  or  at  any  of  its  Branches,  and  of  Messrs.  K.  Nivison  &  Co.,  8  Finch' 
Lane,  F..C. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited, 
Lothbury,  London,  K.C., 
aist  November,  1900. 
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NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  TO  MARY  KINGSLEY. 

THE  desire  has  been  very  widely  expressed  among 
Miss  Kingsley's  many  friends,  and  among  the  still  larger  number  of  those 
who  knew  her  through  her  Writings  and  Lectures,  to  establish  a  permanent 
Memorial  to  her. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  Miss  Kingsley's  writings  and  her  absolutely 
unique  researches  into  native  customs  and  institutions  that  so  much  interest  has 
recently  been  taken  by  the  general  public  in  West  Africa.  She  herself  took  a  deep 
interest  in  all  that  might  in  any  way  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
life  in  that  part  of  the  world,  both  of  Europeans  and  of  the  Natives. 

Liverpool,  owing  to  its  very  large  West  African  interests,  was  frequently  visited 
by  Miss  Kingsley,  who  there,  as  also  in  Manchester,  formed  many  close  friendships 
with  those  engaged  in  the  West  African  Trade.  Immediately  after  her  death  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  by  certain  Liverpool  and  Manchester  merchants  to  per- 
petuate her  memory'  by  associating  her  name  with  a  small  Hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  tropical  diseases  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine. 

Other  of  Miss  Kingsley's  friends  desire  that  her  name  should  also  be  associated 
with  a  Society  for  the  study  of  Native  Customs  and  Laws,  which  was  her  first  object 
and  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  her  time  and  energy,  and  that  "  The  Mary  Kingsley 
Society  of  West  Africa  "  should  be  established  to  stimulate  research  and  to  collect 
from  all  sources  information  concerning  West  Africa. 

Miss  Kingsley  held  that  the  right  way  to  bring  out  the  full  value  of  British 
West  Africa  is,  not  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  force  European  civilisation  and 
customs  on  natives  who  already  have  a  different,  if  rudimentary,  social  system  of 
their  own,  but  first  to  study  this  indigenous  system,  which  must  to  some  extent  be 
suited  to  its  environment,  and  then  to  select  from  this,  and  to  develop,  the  better 
and  more  useful  elements.  It  is  believed  that  much  information  of  the  required 
kind  as  to  West  African  Sociology  is  already  on  record,  scattered  through  the 
works  of  the  older  writers  on  those  parts,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  books  of  travel, 
in  papers  published  in  periodicals,  in  blue  books,  and  in  official  reports  ;  and  a 
very  great  deal  more  may  still  be  gathered  by  Government  officials,  traders, 
missionaries,  travellers,  and  by  the  small  but  remarkable  band  of  natives  who  are 
already  educated. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  "Mary  Kingsley  Society "  should  employ  a  trained 
ethnologist,  both  to  collect  and  arrange  in  scientific  form  the  material  which  is  thus 
already  on  record,  and  to  institute  and  direct  research  for  further  material  of  the 
same  sort ;  and  it  is  intended  that  the  Society,  after  the  manner  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  should  periodically  publish  the  results  which  it  obtains,  and 
should  thus  provide  additional  knowledge  by  which  European  relations  with  West 
Africa  may  be  most  safely  and  effectively  directed,  with  profit  both  to  the  Natives 
and  to  the  Empire. 

Several  meetings  of  Miss  Kingsley's  friends  have  been  held  in  London  to  discuss 
the  matter,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  memorial  should  include  both  the 
Hospital  and  the  Society,  and  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  public  for  sup- 
port to  both  ;  the  subscriptions  being  assigned  to  either  the  Hospital  or  to  the  Society, 
according  to  the  wish  of  subscribers. 

Contributions  for  the  Mary  Kingsley  Memorial  Hospital  should  be 
sent  to  : — 

Mr.  A.  H.  MILNE. 

B.  10,  Exchange  Buildings, 

Liverpool. 

And  for  the  Mary  Kingsley  Society  of  West  Africa  to: — 

Mr.  GEORGE  MACMILLAN, 

St.  Martin  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
London. 

Unless  specifically  assigned  by  the  donors,  all  contributions  sent  to  Mr.  Milne 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Mary  Kingsley  Hospital,"  and  those  sent  to  Mr. 
Macmillan  to  the  "  Mary  Kingsley  Society  of  West  Africa." 


THE  OLDEST  HORTICULTURAL  NEWSPAPER. 


Post 
Free. 


The  "TIMES"  of  HORTICULTURE. 


FOR  SIXTY  YEARS 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL. 

Its  contributors  comprise  the  most 

Experienced  British  Gardeners, 

and  many  of  the  most 

Eminent  Men  of  Science 

at  home  and  abroad. 


IT  HAS   AN   INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION  FOR  ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS. 


Specimen  Copy  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 
H.  G.  COVE,  41  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
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Important. 


The  Publisher  of  the  "  Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  "  begs  to  announce 
that,  beginning  on  January  5,  1901, 
Coloured  Military  Types  of  the 
Indian  Army  will  be  issued  Monthly 
as  Supplements  to  that  Paper.  Full 
particulars,  prices,  and  list  of 
Plates  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

"Army  and  Navy  Gazette " Offices, 
3  York  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


LA  REYUE 


ET 


Revue   des  Revues. 


24  Numeros  par  an 
Richemen*  illnstres. 


Un  Numero  specimen  (Noirveau  titre  de  la 

surdemande.        Revue  des  Revues). 

  XII«  ANNEE.   

Peu  de  wo  is,  bcaucoup  cfidees.  Peu  de  wots,  beaucoufl  d  idces. 


Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  l'e'tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles,  20  marks  ou  24  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustree. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite"  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  "  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes "  (Francisque  Sarcey);  "rien  n'est  plus  utile  que  ce  risurai 
de  l'esprit  humain  "  (E.  Zola);  "elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pre- 
ponderate parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  ^trangeres "  {Les  Debats) ; 
*'LA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  magistrates"  (Figaro}  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inedits  signes  par  let  plus  grands  noms  franeai*  et  etrinigers. 

La  Revue  publie  £galement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
pt^riodiques  du  monde  entier,  caricatures  politiques,  des  romans  et 
nouvelles,  demitrres  inventions  et  d^couvertes,  etc.  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  ornes  d'environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  eludes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Les  Abonnes  recoivent  de  nombreuses  primes  de  valeur.  (Demander  nos  Pro- 
spectus.) 

On  s'abonne  sans  frais  dans  tons  les  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  et  de  l'itran  ger 
chez  tous  les  DrinciDaux  librairesdu  monde  entier  et  dans  les  bureaux  de  La  Revue 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L 'OPERA,  PARIS. 


NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid-  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 


Patroness :  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

THIS  Association,  which  has  several  Branches  in 
India,  was  founded  in  1871,  with  the  following  objects  : —  • 

1.  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  in  the  people 

of  that  country. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  social 

reforms. 

3.  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  of 

India. 

The  Committee  Chairman,  Sir  Steuart  C.  Bayley,  K.C.S.I.)  organise 
Lectures  on  Indian  subjects,  and  occasional  Soirees,  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  afford  information  and  advice  to  Indians  in  England.  They  also  make  grants 
from  a  Special  Fund  to  the  Branch  Committees  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
of  Teachers,  Home  Classes,  &c,  in  encouragement  of  Education  for  Women. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  with  religion  is  strictly  maintained. 

Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  ;  Life-Membership  payment,  Ten  Guineas. 

The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review  is  supplied  to  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
for  3i.  per  annum,  post  free,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips,  121  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 
Messrs.  Archidald  Constable  &  Co.,  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  i  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ;  to  Stephen  N.  Fox,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New 
University  Club,  S.W. ;  or  to  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  Hon.  Sec.,  5  Pembridge 
Crescent,  W. 

RAND  MINES,  LIMITED, 

NOTICE  TO  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

AT  OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  intended 

X  \  on  January  ist,  1901,  to  Redeem  and  Pay  Off  a  First  Instalment  of 
^83,350  of  the  ^1,000,000  Five  per  Cent.  Debentures  of  the  Company,  issued  in 
1897  (being  part  of  the  authorised  issue  of  £1, 250,000),  and  that  the  particular 
Debentures  so  to  be  Redeemed  and  Paid  Off  will  be  determined  by  a  Drawing  that 
will  take  place  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  in  the  City  of  London,  in  the  presence  of  a  Notary  Public,  on  Monday, 
3rd  December,  1900,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  that  the  £83,350  of  the  Debentures 
then  drawn  for  payment  will  be  payable  (at  .£103  per  centum)  at  the  said  Offices  on 
or  after  January  ist,  iQor,  against  the  presentation  and  delivery  up  of  the  Deben- 
tures with  all  unpaid  Coupons. 

The  Debentures  must  be  left  Three  Clear  Days  before  that  date  for  examination. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR, 

London  Office  :  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.  London  Secretary. 

21st  November,  1900. 
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MR.  L.  UPCOTT  GILL'S  LIST. 


A  History  of  Hand-Made  Lace.  By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto 
Jesurum.  Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class 
Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and  their  application  to 
Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Plates  of 
great  beauty.  In  crown  4to. ,  cloth  gilt,  price  1 8s.  net,  by 
post  19s.  [Just  ready. 

The  Book  of  Gardening  :  A  Handbook  of  Horticul- 
ture. By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles 
Kriedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G. 
Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  "Home  Gardening," 
"  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  &c.) 
Very  fully  Illustrated.  I  vol.  demy  8vo,  about  1,200  pp.,  price 
16s.  net,  by  post  16s.  9d. 

Conjuring  and  Card  Tricks,  Book  of.    By  Prof.  R. 

Kunard.  Being  "The  Book  of  Modern  Conjuring  "  and  "  The 
Book  of  Card  Tricks  "  bound  in  one  vol.  Cloth  gilt,  price  5s., 
by  post  5s.  4d. 

Old  English  Churches  :  Their  Architecture,  Furni- 
ture, Accessories,  Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo. 
Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  9d. 

The  Book  of  a  Hundred  Games.    By  Mary  White. 

These  Games  are  for  Adults,  and  will  be  found  extremely  service- 
able for  Social  Entertainment.  They  are  Clearly  Explained,  are 
Ingenious,  Clever,  Amusing,  and  Exceedingly  Novel.  In  stiff 
boards,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post;2s.  9d. 

British  Dragonfiies.    Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise 

on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and 
Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated 
with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in 
Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- White  Engravings.  In  cloth 
gift,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Patience  Cards,  for  Games  of.   Two  dainty  Packs 

(2fin.  by  2in.)  for  playing  the  Various  Games  of  Patience,  in  Case. 
They  are  of  the  best  make  and  finish,  and  of1  a  very  pretty  and 
convenient  size.    Price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A 

Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classifica- 
tion. Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the 
Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols.,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  A-I  ;  Vol.  II. 
I-Z.) 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.  A  Guide  for  Col- 
lectors. Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen 
Pieces  and  the  Marks  and  Monograms  used  by  the  different 
Makers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Down m a N .  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
3s.  9d. 

Whist,    Scientific  :     Its   Whys    and  Wherefores. 

Wherein  all  Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  (the 
Reader  being  taken  step  by  step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations 
upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based.  By  C.  J.  Melrose. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt,  (price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Solo  Whist.  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Pro- 
gressive and  Clear  Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the 
Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands 
printed  in  Colour.  By  C.  J.  Mei.rose.  In  cloth  'gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Bridge  :    Its   Whys   and   Wherefores.     The  Game 

taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as 
"  Scientific  Whist  "  and  "  Solo  Whist,"  and  by  the  sameiAuthor, 
<'.  J.  Mf.i.rosk.  With  Illustrative  Hands  in  Colours.  In  cloth 
gill,  price  3s.  6d.,!by  post  3s.  iod. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.     A  Manual  for 

Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 
I).  1 1  as  1 1 1  1 .:.  Ii'v.MN.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.  In  Jcloth  gill,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
12s.  iod. 
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Sleight  of  Hand.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Legerde- 
main for  Amateurs  and  Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Illustrated.  By  E.  Sachs.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

A  Guide  to  the  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  their  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W. 
Stewart  Thorburn.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
10s.  6d.  net,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

Greenhouse  Management  for  Amateurs.  The  Best 

Greenhouses  and  Frames,  and  How  to  Build  and  Heat  them, 
Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  most  suitable  Plants,  with  general 
and  Special  Cultural  Directions,  and  all  necessary  Information 
for  the  Guidance  of  the  Amateur.  By  W.  J.  May.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

Palmistry,  Life  Studies  in.    The  Hands  of  Notable 

Persons  read  according  to  the  Practice  of  Modern  Palmistry.  By 
I.  Oxenford.  Illustrated  with  41  Full-page  Plates.  In  4to. 
cloth  gilt,  price  5s. ,  |by  post  5s.  4d. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.  Containing  a  Dic- 
tionary of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H. 
Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  appendix  and  illus- 
trations, and  with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  15s.  net,  byipost  15s.  5d. 

Library  Manual,  The.    A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of 

a  Library,  and  the  values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H. 
Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged.    In  clothjgilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Sporting  Books,  Illustrated.    A  Descriptive  Survey 

of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting  and 
Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of 
the  Field.  The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction 
Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Author  of  "  Library  Manual," 
"  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. 
net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

Autograph  Collecting  :  A  Practical  Manual  for  Ama- 
teurs and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information  on 
the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of 
Forged  Specimens,  &c. ,  &c,  to  which  are  added  numerous 
Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an  extensive  Valuation 
Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T.  Scott, 
M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by 
post  7s.  iod. 

Character  Indicated  by  Handwriting.  With  Illus- 
trations in  Support  of  the  Theories  advanced,  taken  from  Auto- 
graph Letters,  of  Statesmen,  Lawyers,  Soldiers,  Ecclesiastics, 
Authors,  Poets,  Musicians,  Actors,  and  other  persons.  Second 
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correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Kruger  has  been  in  Paris  during  the  week, 
receiving  deputations  and  ovations,  accepting  a  sword 
of  honour  for  General  Cronje,  making  ten-minute  visits 
to  the  President,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  ascending  the  Eiffel  Tower,  driving  in  the 
Bois,  drinking  milk  at  champagne  banquets,  translating 
the  Latin  of  the  motto  of  the  City  Arms,  explaining  to 
the  anti-Dreyfusards  who  objected  to  the  attentions  of 
Dreyfusards  that  he  could  be  happy  with  either  were 
the  other  dear  charmer  away,  giving  fatherly  advice 
to  the  enthusiastic  young  students  on  patriotism  and 
endorsing  their  statesmanlike  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  "  l'arbitrage,"  and  finally  weeping  over  a 
resolution  of  sympathy  of  the  French  Chamber.  It 
would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  of  all  the  diverse 
forms  of  enjoyment  that  the  Parisians  have  derived 
from  the  visit  of  "  Monsieur  le  President"  and  from  the 
"  Krugerinades  " — the  apt  word  coined  by  the  "  Paix  " 
to  describe  the  gush  of  which  Monsieur  has  been 
the  recipient.  It  is  much  easier  to  describe  the  out- 
come of  it  all — nothing  that  makes  any  difference  : 
this  the  sensible  Paris  papers  have  given  Mr.  Kruger 
to  understand.  "  L'arbitrage  "  will  not  come  of  it  he 
may  be  sure.  He  has  the  money  to  spare  for  futili- 
ties— we  have  not. 

A  propos  of  Mr.  Kruger's  official  reception  as 
President  of  the  South  African  Republic,  many 
people  just  now  are  talking  as  though  there  were 
no  precedent  for  annexation  without  formal  diplomatic 
communication  of  the  act  to  the  other  Governments  by 
the  annexing  Power.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  pre- 
cedents are  few  but  there  are  precedents.  In  1866 
Prussia  annexed  Hanover,  even  after  a  reverse  in  the 
field,  and  Hanover  had  to  accept  annexation  as  a  fact. 
No  formal  communication  was  made  to  the  other  Powers 
by  Prussia.  Similarly,  the  British  Government  did  not 
diplomatically  announce  the  annexation  of  Burma  in 
1885.  In  both  these  cases  the  diplomatic  world  has 
recognised  the  fact,  though  never  communicated  in 
official  form. 


Matters  do  not  mend  in  South  Africa,  and  the  poli- 
tical situation  seems  to  be  as  bad  as  the  military.  We 
appear  to  be  about  to  do  in  the  Cape  Colony  what  we  have 
always  done  in  Ireland,  namely,  to  allow  the  disloyal 
and  seditious  to  hold  meetings  and  to  organise  them- 
selves, until  one  fine  morning  we  wake  up  to  find  that 
society  is  being  dissolved  into  its  primal  elements.  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  most  Chief 
Secretaries,  and  he  is  not  exposed  to  the  badgering  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  while  we  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  High  Commissioner,  we  cannot  but 
repeat  our  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Imperial  Government  to  state  its  policy  for  the  settle- 
ment of  South  Africa.  Military  government  is  all  very 
well,  but  what  is  the  economic  and  social  policy  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ?  What  does  he  propose  to  do  to  re- 
habilitate the  agricultural  industry  of  the  Orange  River 
and  Transvaal  Colonies  ?  With  regard  to  the  mines, 
cannot  the  Government  ensure  the  security  of  Johan- 
nesburg and  the  railways  ?  The  sooner  we  have 
a  speech  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  these  points  the 
better. 

Considerable  Boer  activity  has  again  been  displayed 
in  various  districts  during  the  week,  and  another  plot 
against  the  life  of  Lord  Roberts  has  been  discovered. 
It  has  been  rumoured  that  De  Wet  contemplates  a  raid 
into  Cape  Colony  itself.  But  it  is  stated  now  that 
General  Knox  has  headed  off  that  leader,  who  in  con- 
sequence has  proceeded  westwards  instead.  In  any 
case  his  capture  seems  still  remote.  On  the  21st  he 
attacked  Dewetsdorp,  which  surrendered  to  him  on  the 
following  day  together  with  400  British  troops.  That 
this  latest  "  regrettable  incident  "  should  have  occurred 
after  so  many  months'  occupation  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  On  the  26th 
Dewetsdorp  was  again  occupied  by  our  troops.  From 
Klerksdorp  and  Heidelberg  large  captures  of  stock  are 
reported.  But  the  sinews  of  war  still  possessed  by  the 
Boers  must  be  much  greater  than  we  had  been  led  to 
suppose.  Reports,  too,  of  fighting  come  from  Generals 
Bruce  Hamilton,  Barton,  Clements,  Hart  and  Campbell. 
General  Boyes,  however,  met  with  little  opposition  on 
his  march  from  Vrede  to  Harrismith,  although  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  supply  of  horses  and  cattle. 

War  Office  reform  is  a  subject  on  everybody's 
tongue,  and  ac  the  end  of  very  many  people's  pens  ;  and 
as  it  is  a  useful  maxim  that  "  all  great  works  (with  the 
exception  of  digging  a  well)  should  begin  at  the 
bottom,"  we  may  point  to  a  direction  in  which  a  little 
common  sense  might  save  a  considerable  waste  of 
money.    Our  instance  is  only  one  of  many  that  might 
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be  cited.  A  certain  militiaman  was  about  to  be  dis- 
charged on  the  disembodiment  of  the  force,  and  there- 
upon became  entitled  to  a  brand-new  civilian  suit  of 
clothes  at  the  country's  expense,  which  consisted  of  a 
hat,  jacket,  waistcoat  and  trousers  and  a  scarf.  All 
these  were  properly  demanded  on  various  coloured 
papers,  and  were  sent  from  the  depot  to  the  regiment's 
headquarters  ;  but  on  inspection  the  scarf  was  found  to 
be  wanting.  This  had  to  be  officially  reported,  with  the 
result  that  the  officer  commanding  received  a  telegram 
from  the  depot  that  a  scarf  was  to  be  bought  locally  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  sixpence.  Accordingly  a  scarf  was 
bought,  price  sixpence  ;  the  telegram  however  cost 
elevenpence  ! 

A  debate  of  the  Reichstag  on  the  subject  of  military 
pensions  should  direct  our  own  attention  to  providing, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  "  Times  "  Berlin  correspondent, 
for  those  debts  of  honour  which  will  one  day  present 
themselves  in  the  form  of  the  claims  of  old  soldiers. 
It  appears  that  the  German  pension  fund  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  claims  upon  it  and  there  is  this  year  a 
deficit  of  some  ^700,000011  the  Imperial  Invalids  Fund, 
which  however  provides  for  civilian  as  well  as  military 
pensions.  All  parties  in  the  State  are  equally  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  there  is  general 
readiness  to  raise. fresh  funds  by  taxation  if  necessary. 
The  case  of  the  veterans  of  1870  arouses  special  sym- 
pathy, and  the  complaints  made  remind  us  of  those 
made  of  the  treatment  of  the  Crimean  and  other 
veterans  by  our  own  pension  funds.  It  was  said  that 
cases  frequently  happen  where  of  two  old  soldiers  living 
in  the  same  village  one  of  them  would  get  a  pension, 
and  the  other  had  to  go  without  solely  because 
there  were  no  funds.  Another  point  worth  notice  is 
that  it  is  wrong  to  be  too  exacting  with  regard  to 
certificates  of  physical  infirmity,  as  most  men  who  have 
been  through  a  campaign  suffer  from  its  effects  in  one 
way  or  another.  If  it  is  not  altogether  disagreeable  to 
know  that  Germany  has  shortcomings  as  well  as  our- 
selves, we  should  at  least  emulate  its  readiness  to  correct 
them. 

Mr.  Leslie  Wanklyn's  circular  letter  to  the  news- 
papers on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  connexion 
with  certain  companies  that  contract  with  the  War 
Office  and  Admiralty  may  be   described  as  "demi- 
official."     That   is   to   say,    the   Colonial  Secretary 
directly  authorised  one  passage,  and,  we  may  infer, 
approved,  if  he  did  not  inspire,  the  rest.    The  defence 
amounts   to   this  :   that  Mr.    Chamberlain's  interest 
in  the  Birmingham  Trust,  which  promoted  "Tubes 
Limited,"  is  very  small :  that  a  man  must  invest  his 
money  in  something  :  and  that  in  these  days  of  joint- 
stock  companies  the  ramifications  are  so  infinite  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  Minister  or  an  ex-Minister  to 
foresee  when   his  private  interest  may  come  within 
the    sphere    of    Government    influence.  Railways, 
breweries,  factories,  and  a  host  of  other  commercial 
concerns,  are  constantly  affected  by  the  policy  of  the 
Government.    Are  therefore  the  occupants  of  the  two 
front  benches  to  be  debarred   from   investing  their 
money  in  railways,  breweries,  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns ?    This  is  plausible,  but  upon  reflection  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  sophistical.    There  is  surely  a  very  intel- 
ligible distinction  between  those  companies  or  firms 
which  are  affected  along  with  the  rest  of  the  community 
by  legislation,  and  those  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
make  contracts  with  the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Office. 
The  subject  is  not  worth  pursuing,  because  it  is  just 
one  of  those  things  that  must  depend  upon  a  man's 
own  sense  of  propriety. 

Mr.  Hanbury  accepts  the  blunder  of  his  appointment 
as  Minister  of  Agriculture  with  as  much,  and  as  little, 
grace  as  he  accepts  the  constitutional  necessity  that  com- 
pels him  to  seek  re-election.  The  former  is  for  the 
most  part  a  personal  matter,  for  no  one  fears  that  the 
country  will  not  have  its  agricultural  interests  looked 
alter  by  Mr.  Hanbury  as  well  as  by  anybody  else; 
but  the  latter  is  decidedly  an  anomaly  that  affects 
the  country  and  the  country's  business.  All  the 
arguments  from  convenience  are  against  it,  and  the 
protection  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Crown 


is  a  danger  that  has  long  passed  away.  The  Statute  of 
Queen  Anne  provides  for  a  condition  of  affairs  as  dead 
as  that,  sovereign  herself.  It  only  contemplated  a 
certain  set  of  great  officers,  and  since  then  others  have 
come  into  existence  to  whom  it  does  not  apply  ;  and  yet 
if  there  is  reason  for  it  in  any  one  case,  it  is  good  for  all 
the  others.  Of  all  the  shams  it  embodies  none  is  more 
absurd  than  the  assumption  that  constituencies  do  not 
wish  their  members  to  serve  the  Crown.  One  time 
that  was  a  reality — as  the  member  lost  his  independence 
— now  a  constituency  feels  itself  honoured,  and  more 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  their  member  occupying  a 
distinguished  position. 

The  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Leeds  Chamber 
of  Commerce  last  week  was  a  great  success.  Mr. 
Ernest  Beckett,  the  head  of  the  family  of  great  York- 
shire bankers,  is  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  and 
made  an  admirable  speech  in  reply  to  the  toast  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Asquith,  who  proposed  it,  was 
eloquent  and  pointed,  as  he  always  is,  and  his  con- 
trast between  the  high  hopes  of  Harriet  Martineau 
and  the  peace  party  in  1851  and  their  realisation 
to  day  was  effective.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  did  not 
pay  his  audience,  who  were  also  his  constituents, 
the  compliment  of  preparing  anything  to  say  in  answer 
to  the  health  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Ministers."  He 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  only  been  nine 
days  at  the  Board  of  Trade  :  but  surely  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  would  have  supplied 
him  with  something  interesting  to  tell  the  business  men 
of  Leeds.  When  a  number  of  people  leave  their  com- 
fortable homes  on  a  November  night  to  hear  a  public 
man  speak,  the  least  that  he  can  do  is  to  give  them  of 
his  best. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Powers 
are  weakening  in  their  determination  to  formulate 
and  insist  on  the  terms  which  a  week  ago  they 
were  supposed  to  have  agreed  to  present  to  China. 
Even  in  Germany  the  press  seems  preparing  the  way 
for  the  announcement  that  the  punishment  of  the  chief 
offenders  was  a  proposition  not  intended  to  be  insisted 
on,  but  only  put  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Allies.  America,  it  is  said,  has  instructed  Mr.  Conger 
not  to  sign  the  preliminaries,  and  this  is  only  too  like 
the  contemptible  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  situa- 
tion for  which  the  States  have  been  conspicuous 
throughout.  The  terms  are  being  minimised  all  through 
the  list  of  eleven  items  which  were  put  forward,  and 
the  disastrous  result  seems  to  be  in  sight  that  we  spoke 
of  last  week,  the  probability  of  the  terms  never  being 
proposed  to  China  at  all.  That  they  will  not  be  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  even  when  whittled 
down,  is  also  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Powers 
have  little  cohesion ;  Russia  and  the  United  States 
between  them  have  made  things  impossible.  Still 
England  at  any  cost  must  not  give  way. 

Lord  Curzon's  official  progress  through  Western 
India  seems  to  have  evoked  quite  unusual  enthusiasm 
among  the  impassive  native  population  of  the  places 
he  has  visited.  His  earlier  inspections  of  the  famine 
districts  were  in  the  unobtrusive  form  which  befits  a 
flying  visit  in  the  hot  season.  For  a  ceremonial  tour 
he  has  judiciously  recognised  how  much  a  little  pomp 
and  pageantry  impresses  the  Oriental,  who  connects 
imperial  greatness  with  imperial  display.  The  Viceroy 
has  enlivened  his  round  of  formal  receptions  at  great 
centres  by  excursions  to  the  buried  cities  and  hidden 
corners  whose  glories  have  become  historical.  Surat, 
once  the  headquarters  of  the  English  in  India,  and  its 
old-time  rival  Goa,  which  still  represents  the  remnant 
of  Portuguese  rule,  both  received  the  unusual  honour 
of  a  viceregal  visit.  So  also  did  Somnath,  the  holy 
shrine  whose  plundered  gates  Lord  Ellenborough 
recovered  from  the  Afghan  invaders  of  centuries  before. 
Bijapur  the  deserted  capital  of  an  empire,  whoso  vasl 
ruins  attest  its  greatness,  and  Junagadh,  still  the  quaint 
t -apital  of  an  ancient  State,  revived  their  memories  in 
a  royal  welcome.  Lord  Curzon's  interesting  tour 
carries  him  further  South  to  the  Flourishing  States, 
the  modern  citi«S  and  the  historical  ruins  of  the 
Madras  Presidency. 
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In  the  recent  case  of  the  "  Campania,"  which  arose 
out  of  the  collision  between  the  "  Embleton  "  a  sailing 
vessel  and  the  "  Campania  "  steamship,  the  "Embleton  " 
heard  the  "  Campania  "  but  the  "  Campania  "  did  not 
hear  the  "  Embleton,"  and  as  there  was  a  thick  fog,  the 
"  Campania  "  could  not  see  the  "  Embleton  "  and  ran  her 
down.  The  "  Campania  "  was  proceeding  at  a  reduced 
speed  ;  as  much  reduced  probably  as  was  compatible 
with  the  regular  working  of  the  engines,  or  safety  in 
the  navigation,  seeing  that  the  slower  a  vessel's  speed 
the  greater  the  effect  of  any  current  upon  her  course. 
Mr.  Justice  Barnes  has  unreservedly  condemned  the 
"  Campania  ;  "  amongst  seafaring  men  the  decision  will 
not  be  received  without  criticism.  A  minority  who  go 
to  sea  in  sailing  ships,  and  do  not  carry  passengers  may 
possibly  applaud  it  ;  but  the  majority  who  go  to  sea  in 
steamers  and,  in  many  cases,  do  carry  passengers,  will 
condemn  it,  while  many  will  look  in  vain  for  someone, 
or  something  on  which  to  cast  the  blame  for  this 
disaster,  and  will  be  left  hopelessly  groping,  until  the 
"  Embleton's  "  fog-horn  is  fixed  on  as  the  delinquent. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  steamer  is  to  keep  clear 
of  the  sailer  it  is  almost  more  important  in  a  fog 
that  the  steamer  should  hear  the  sailer,  than  that  the 
latter  should  hear  the  former  ;  but  what  happened  was 
the  exact  reverse  of  this.  Anyone  knows,  even  with 
the  smallest  practical  experience  of  the  sea,  that  a  sail- 
ing ship's  fog-horn  is  about  as  useful  a  contrivance  as 
would  be  a  bow  and  arrow  in  a  partridge  drive.  The 
"  Times  "  says  that  the  one  in  question  was  of  a  pattern 
which  the  Elder  Brethren  recognised  and  that  it  was 
inspected  two  years  ago.  This  of  course  gives  it  a  fine 
respectable  social  position  on  shore,  but  such  oddities 
in  the  way  of  employment  are  assigned  to  it  in  its  spare 
moments  afloat  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce anything  but  that  horribly  discordant  and  totally 
inefficient  squeak  which  it  usually  emits,  varied  by  a 
spasmodic  and  futile  gurgle,  as  the  sailor  man  working 
it  administers  a  dose  of  salt  water  to  make  "  'im  work 
easy."  What  is  wanted  is  an  efficient  fog  signal  for 
sailing  ships. 

Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Chester  are 
each  suffering  from  a  widespread  epidemic  of  a  nervous 
complaint  whose  symptoms  resemble  so  closely  the 
tropical  disease  called  beri-beri  which  is  marked  by 
anaemia,  paralysis  and  dropsical  conditions  that  experts 
have  said  that  in  the  tropics  they  would  have  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  identifying  them  with  it.  As  a  result  of  in- 
vestigation however  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men 
seems  to  be  that  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  arsenical  poisoning  and  the  balance  of 
evidence  so  far  appears  to  fix  the  source  of  it  in  the 
breweries  of  beer  and  porter.  Analyses  of  these  pro- 
ducts have  been  made  and  arsenic  has  been  found  in 
excessive  quantities.  The  theory  that  arsenic  might 
be  introduced  by  means  of  hops  which  are  frequently 
disinfected  by  burning  sulphur,  which  in  an  impure 
state  often  contains  arsenic,  is  considered  improbable 
and  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  arsenical 
impurity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  extracting  the 
sugar  used  in  brewing  from  starch  is  the  origin  of  the 
evil.  The  supply  of  this  sugar  to  the  brewers  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  number  of  firms,  so  that  additional 
weight  is  added  to  the  evidence  against  the  beer  by  the 
number  of  places  where  the  epidemic  has  arisen.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  sugar 
cannot  have  analysed  the  sulphuric  acid  they  used  nor 
the  brewers  the  sugar  supplied — a  curiously  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  slipshod  methods  of  which  we  spoke  in 
an  article  last  week  on  national  defects. 

After  arsenic  in  beer,  we  may  contemplate  and  com- 
miserate the  fate  of  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  that 
commented  on  a  case  where  a  county  court  judge  gave 
judgment  against  a  plaintiff  who  had  supplied  potted 
meats  unfit  for  food.  The  "Chronicle"  is  sued  for 
libel  and  cast  in  ^1,900  damages,  an  excessive 
amount  to  begin  with,  since  the  report  of  the  county 
court  case  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  affect  a  business 
that  had  the  misfortune  to  sell  goods  unfit  for  human 
food.  But  this  vindictive  verdict  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  jury  who  chose  to  put  the  most 
unfavourable  construction  on  a  sentence  which  only 


need  mean  that,  if  tins  of  bad  food  could  be  found  in 
retail  shops,  there  was  every  likelihood  that  more  could 
be  found  on  the  premises  from  which  they  had  come. 
This  is  one  of  the  probabilities  of  the  potted  meat 
trade,  and  evidence  was  in  fact  given  that  out  of 
736,000  cases  sold  to  one  firm  3,630  had  been  returned. 
Was  it  not  a  matter  of  public  interest  that  such 
dangers  should  be  pointed  out  and  vendors  of  such 
articles  called  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  ?  It  is 
an  unenlightened  verdict. 

The  report  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  conference  on 
Ritual,  for  that  was  supposed  to  be  its  subject,  was 
published  yesterday.  It  appears  that  ritual  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  conference  only  to  a  very 
small  extent,  the  real  discussion  being  on  doctrinal 
views  as  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  proceedings  seem 
to  have  been  conducted  in  a  manner  and  spirit  not  un- 
becoming the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the  subject 
inquired  into.  In  fact  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
unfavourable  criticism  of  any  kind  but  for  one  unfor- 
tunate lapse  into  ecclesiastical  partisanship,  which 
the  Chairman  might  have  prevented.  To  allow 
one  member  of  the  conference  to  ask  another 
whether  Lord  Halifax'  view  was  compatible  with 
loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  was  to  invite 
disturbance  and  to  hinder  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
It  would,  of  course,  have  been  equally  wrong  to  allow 
the  question  to  be  put  whether  the  evangelical  view  was 
compatible  with  Churchmanship  at  all  ;  but  fortunately 
no  one  asked  it. 

Dr.  Wace  should  have  disallowed  Dr.  Sanday's 
question  on  the  ground  of  irrelevancy.  The  con- 
ference met  to  discover  what  the  respective  views 
of  the  different  schools  were  and  to  compare  them, 
not  to  make  ex  parte  inferences  as  to  loyalty  to  the 
English  Church.  Moreover,  the  interrogatory  was  not 
even  put  to  the  Chairman  but  irregularly  addressed  to 
Mr.  Dimock,  who,  as  he  himself  points  out  subsequently, 
answered  in  a  hurry.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  question 
and  its  consequences  were  put  on  the  minutes  at  all,  or 
were  not  at  any  rate  subsequently  removed  ;  for 
now  everyone  will  fasten  on  the  one  partisan  spot 
on  the  conference,  which  is  of  no  account,  and  pass  over 
all  the  rest,  which  is  of  real  value.  Obviously  it  is 
impossible  for  us  this  week  to  discuss  the  great 
mysteries  which  occupied  the  conference,  seeing  that 
the  report  was  only  made  public  yesterday.  Were 
we  merely  journalists,  we  might  very  possibly  regard 
even  the  Holy  Communion  as  material  for  "  copy,"  and 
care  nothing  so  long  as  our  remarks  were  early  in  the 
field.  We  prefer  to  look  at  such  things  as  Christians 
and  Churchmen,  reserving  consideration  of  the  gist  of 
this  Report  until  next  week.  In  the  meantime  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  Dr.  Creighton  has  vetoed  the 
ritual  prosecutions. 

Elections  produce  strange  arguments,  but  seldom 
one  so  strange,  and  very  seldom  one  so  immoral,  as 
that  put  forward  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Abbott  in  Tues- 
day's "Times"  against  denominational  teaching  in 
Board  schools.  Says  Mr.  Abbott,  you  must  not  have 
definite  Church  teaching  in  Board  schools  on  any 
account,  for  if  you  do  there  will  be  no  reason  left  for 
keeping  up  Church  schools  and  we  shall  lose  our 
subscriptions.  In  other  words,  this  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  deliberately  advises  that  the  multi- 
tude of  Church  people's  children  taught  in  Board  schools 
should  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  as  a  Churchman  he 
must  regard  as  religious  truths,  and  as  a  clergyman  as 
truths  of  importance,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  case 
for  keeping  up  voluntary  schools.  We  trust  no  other  sup- 
porter of  Church  schools  will  damage  their  position  by  de- 
scending to  such  an  argument.  But  Mr.  Abbott  is  foolish 
on  even  his  own  showing.  He  declares  that  such  pro- 
posals as  were  contained  in  the  Education  Bill  of  1896 
would  lead  to  secularism  pure  and  simple  in  the  Board 
schools  ;  but  surely  that  would  make  his  case  for  the 
voluntary  schools  stronger  than  ever  ?  The  only  re- 
sponsible person  we  have  ever  known  to  adopt  this 
position  was  Mr.  Diggle,  but,  it  must  in  fairness  be 
added,  he  had  already  ceased  to  profess  himself  a 
clergyman. 
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Professor  Courtfiope's  Oxford  lecture  on  "  Law  in 
Taste,"  the  last  of  the  series,  dealt  delightfully  with 
the  thesis  that  the  principle  of  authority  is  as  valid  in 
literature  and  art  as  it  is  in  religion  and  politics. 
Liberty  as  an  end  in  itself  has  been  pursued  during-  the 
past  century,  but  in  all  directions  the  unrestricted 
operation  of  laisser  faire  has  produced  difficulties 
which  it  is  incapable  of  solving  and  individualism  has 
no  definite  goal.  No  satisfactory  account  of  the  law  of 
taste  in  literature  and  art  can  be  given  but  by  appeal  to 
the  ear  of  authority  as  Professor  Courthope  describes 
it.  ^Esthetic  law  takes  an  external  existence  in  the 
works  of  the  greatest  artists,  and  the  proof  that  they 
have  obeyed  the  law  is  that  their  work  affords  universal 
and  enduring  pleasure.  Hence  they  supply  the  requisite 
authority  by  which  all  similar  work  must  be  judged. 
Professor  Courthope  thinks  that  the  interchange  of 
intellectual  influence  between  the  Universities  and  the 
world  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  and  he  finds  in  this  the 
reason  of  the  cry  for  more  utilitarian  University 
training.  However  this  may  be,  we  are  glad  that 
he  protested  against  that  part  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
recent  Rectorial  address  which  dealt  with  this  subject, 
and  we  heartily  join  in  his  hope  that  the  humanist 
tradition  which  regarded  the  Universities  as  schools  for 
disciplining  the  minds  of  their  scholars  in  the  historic 
culture  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  the  active  work  of 
life,  may  always  be  regarded  as  sacred. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  London  County  Council 
that  it  persists  in  its  refusal  to  promote  the  act  of 
vandalism  which  would  spoil  the  beautiful  church  of 
S.  Martin's  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  couple  of  feet  to  a 
causeway.  The  Improvements  Committee,  which  had 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Council  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
recommended  that  a  contribution  should  be  made 
towards  the  cost  of  certain  modifications,  which  the 
Institute  had  suggested  in  case  the  proposed  alteration 
was  urgently  required.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  that  in  view 
of  the  report  of  the  Institute  there  should  be  no  contri- 
bution even  for  the  alterations  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  If  we 
may  accept  Sir  Harry  Poland's  opinion  that  the  pro- 
jected alteration  and  contract  for  carrying  it  out  would 
never  have  been  made,  had  the  Vestry,  now  the 
Westminster  Council,  had  the  report  of  the  Institute 
before  them,  we  may  hope  the  project  will  be  abandoned, 
even  if  something  has  to  be  paid  for  rescinding  the  con- 
tract. But  why  did  the  Vestry  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
authorities  who  gave  their  consent  not  consider  the 
aesthetic  question  before  they  made  their  arrange- 
ments?   It  is  inexcusable  blundering. 

Dealings  in  American  Rails  continue  to  absorb  the 
attention  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  set-back  that 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  last  week  reached  bed- 
rock in  the  early  days  of  the  present  week  and  the 
weak  bulls  were  considerably  reduced  in  number. 
The  account  which  concluded  Thursday  showed  that 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  any  rate  there  has  been 
no  extravagant  speculation,  and  with  Wall  Street 
closed  activity  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  In  the 
afternoon  however  prices  hardened  and  yesterday 
morning  a  further  upward  movement  was  general. 
The  receipt  of  American  prices  later  in  the  day  did 
not  disappoint  expectation  ;  the  boom  is  evidently 
by  no  means  over.  News  from  South  Africa  has  not 
been  of  a  nature  to  improve  the  price  of  Kaffir  shares 
which  have  lost  the  slight  improvement  noticeable 
last  week.  The  hand  of  the  Westralian  manipulator 
seems  to  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  Lake  Views  which 
have  risen  steadily  during  the  week  and  are  expected 
to  go  much  higher.  The  English  Railway  Market  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  the  uncertain  prospects  of  the  cost 
of  coal.  That  the  price  of  coal  should  have  given  an 
impetus  to  colliery  development  is  not  surprising,  and 
one  of  the  more  important  new  issues  in  this  connexion 
is  the  Broomhill  Collieries.  Until  the  proposals  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  war  arc  before  the  public,  gilt-edged  securities  are 
not  likely  to  emerge  from  their  recent  stagnation. 
Consols  have  fallen  .}  during  the  week,  and  closed 
yesterday  at  <jH}\,. 


MR.   KRUGER   IN  PARIS. 

T  T  is  natural  enough  to  think  that  a  notification  to 
the  European  Powers  that  Great  Britain  had 
annexed  the  Transvaal  would  have  simplified  the 
situation  and  spared  the  French  Government  much 
embarrassment,  so  natural  indeed  that  everybody  is 
asking  why  our  Foreign  Office  has  not  taken  this  step. 
One  answer  is  that,  according  to  diplomatic  precedent, 
the  announcement  of  annexation  can  only  follow  some 
formal  act  of  cession  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished 
party.  In  the  case  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  for  in- 
stance, the  King  of  Denmark  ceded  the  provinces 
to  Prussia,  not  exactly  on  the  stricken  field,  but 
in  a  treaty  which  was  the  result  of  superior 
force.  If  we  are  to  wait  for  an  act  of  cession  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Kruger,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  will  never  be  notified  to 
the  Powers.  Another,  and  a  more  probable,  explanation 
is  that  to  notify  annexation  before  you  are  in  effective 
occupation  is  to  expose  yourself  to  a  possible  diplo- 
matic rebuff.  Paper  blockades  are  not  recognised  by 
modern  usage,  and  the  occupation  of  an  enemy's 
capital  is  obviously  not  annexation,  for  Napoleon  occu- 
pied Moscow,  and  Bismarck  occupied  Paris.  No 
doubt  our  Foreign  Office  has  a  good  reason  for  not 
having  notified  our  neighbours  that  the  South  African 
Republic  has  ceased  to  exist.  Mr.  Kruger's  tour  of 
agitation  is  far  more  embarrassing  to  the  French 
Cabinet  than  it  will  be  to  any  other  European  Govern- 
ment. We  can  imagine  that  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
S.  Petersburg  there  will  be  very  little  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  an  itinerant  agitator,  whose  cause  is 
hopeless,  and  whose  propaganda  is  sustained  by  the 
funds  of  corruption.  But  in  Paris  it  is  different. 
One  Republic  is  bound,  if  only  for  form's  sake, 
to  show  some  sympathy  with  the  fall  of  another, 
and  the  numerous  political  enemies  of  the  French 
Government  are  only  too  ready  to  exploit  Krugerism 
for  their  party  ends.  Then  there  is  the  inde- 
fatigable Dr.  Leyds,  with  a  secret  service  fund  at 
his  disposal  which  makes  Lord  Salisbury's  mouth 
water,  and  the  ever-excitable  mob  of  the  boulevards, 
and  the  hostile  Municipal  Council.  Considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  circumstances,  the  British  nation  may 
well  feel  grateful  to  the  French  Government  for  the 
self-restraint  and  correctness  which  it  has  displayed. 
We  gather  from  an  apparently  authoritative  person, 
who  was  interviewed  by  the  representative  of 
the  "Times"  in  Paris,  that  Mr.  Kruger's  present 
object  is  not  to  extract  any  explicit  declaration 
from  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  in  favour  of  arbitration, 
but  to  sound  them  as  to  their  possible  attitude  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  this  statement 
is  being  put  about  by  Mr.  Kruger's  entourage  as  a 
consequence  of  the  ex- President's  conversations  with 
President  Loubet  and  M.  Delcasse\  We  can  imagine 
that  Mr.  Kruger,  with  his  ignorance  of  European  ways, 
was  disappointed  by  the  ten  minutes' talk  about  flowers 
and  the  weather  accorded  to  him  by  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic.  M.  Delcasse"  would  of 
course  be  less  reserved,  and  would  explain,  with 
all  the  courtesy  of  his  country,  that  France  was 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  save  Mr.  Kruger  from 
the  consequences  of  his  own  folly,  at  the  cost  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  doubtless  after  his 
native  shrewdness  had  brought  home  to  Mr.  Kruger 
the  futility  of  the  gentlemen  in  evening  dress  that  we 
had  that  little  outburst  about  "decorated  nonsense." 
Dr.  Leyds  is  unsurpassed  in  the  agility  with  which  he 
covers  a  retreat.  Mr.  Kruger  is  merely  "sounding" 
the  European  Governments  as  to  their  views  on  arbitra- 
tion and  the  Hague  Conference — that  is  all.  By  all 
means  let  Mr.  Kruger  go  on  throwing  his  lead  into  the 
shoals  of  European  diplomacy  :  his  knowledge  of 
political  navigation  cannot  but  be  increased. 

The  climax  of  absurdity  in  the  Paris  demonstrations 
was  naturally  reached  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  We  can 
afford  to  smile  at  the  description  of  British  soldiers  as 
"barbarians"  and  their  Boer  foes  as  "lions  in  battle, 
chivalrous  alter  victory,  indomitable  in  defeat."  But 
surely  the  world  has  never  witnessed  the  glorification 
of  a  more  sordid  and  despicable  "hero"  than  the 
political  agitator  who  abandons  his  country  in  the  hour 
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of  distress  and  retires  with  the  fruits  of  corruption  to  a 
villa  at  The  Hague  !  The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris, 
and  the  General  Council  of  the  Seine,  stand  to  the 
French  Government  and  the  French  nation  pretty  much 
in  the  same  relation  as  the  London  County  Council 
stands  to  the  British  nation.  London,  for  instance,  is 
overwhelmingly  Conservative  in  its  politics  :  yet  the 
Progressives  are  in  a  majority  on  the  municipal  body. 
What  would  be  the  significance  of  a  political  resolution 
adopted  after  a  heated  debate  on  the  South  African  war 
by  the  London  County  Council  ?  Just  nothing  at  all, 
and  it  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  regard  the  vapour- 
ings  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  average  Frenchman  is 
a  perorating  animal,  who  loves  to  put  on  his  swallow- 
tail coat  and  his  white  tie  and  declaim  about  the 
rights  of  humanity.  The  resolution  of  sympathy  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  of  course  more  serious,  and 
strikes  us  as  being  quite  as  unfriendly  an  act  as  the 
German  Emperor's  telegram,  which  aroused  such  a 
frenzy  of  resentment  in  this  country.  We  do  not  in 
truth  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  an  underlying  element 
of  danger  in  Mr.  Kruger's  tour.  An  agitator  gathers 
force  as  he  goes,  and  England  is  so  unpopular  on  the 
Continent  that  a  less  experienced  poseur  than  Mr.  Kruger 
might  roll  up  a  formidable  feeling  against  us.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  present  moment  no  European  Power 
has  the  smallest  intention  of  taking  any  action  against 
us,  as  the  suggestion  of  arbitration  would  be  regarded. 
But  that  is  because  no  European  Power  is  for  the 
moment  able  to  do  so.  France  cannot  act  alone,  and 
for  some  months  to  come  the  health  of  the  Tsar  will 
enforce  a  policy  of  quiescence  on  Russia.  Germany  has 
need  of  Great  Britain  for  the  present,  to  help  in  carrying 
out  her  Chinese  policy.  We  may  therefore  watch 
Mr.  Kruger  careering  about  Europe  with  perfect  com- 
placency. 

CHINA  : 

Delirant  Reges  :   Plectuntur  Achivi. 

ONE  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  delay  of  the 
Powers  in  stating  their  terms  is  causing  uneasiness 
among  the  foreign  communities  in  China.  Realising 
clearly  the  facts  and  dangers  of  the  situation,  they  are 
impervious  to  the  sophistries  of  a  Wu  Ting-fang.  They 
read  and  remember  edicts  appointing  Prince  Tuan 
President  of  the  Council  and  Tung  Fuh-siang  "  General- 
issimo of  all  the  armies  of  the  North  and  North- West  as 
well  as  of  those  coming  from  the  Centre  and  South- 
East. "  They  note  that  the  presentation  by  the  gentry 
and  literati  of  Tai-yuen,  when  the  Empress  arrived,  of 
a  memorial  demanding  the  punishment  of  Prince 
Tuan,  Rang  Yi  and  other  authors  and  instigators 
of  the  Boxer  movement,  has  been  followed  by  a 
reign  of  terror  and  pillage.  They  read  between 
the  lines  of  an  edict  cashiering  the  magistrate 
of  a  district  where  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
Empress'  cortege  for  alleged  sympathy  with  the  Boxer 
cause  ;  the  real  fact  being  that  he  had  protected 
certain  missionary  ladies  and  helped  them  to  escape 
from  the  clutches  of  Yu  Hsien.  They  recognise,  more- 
over, that  the  question  of  retribution  is  not  narrowed 
to  the  punishment  of  the  men  who  instigated  the  recent 
crimes,  nor  the  political  danger  confined  to  Chih-li.  If 
the  Manchus  instigated  Boxers  to  attack  foreigners,  in 
the  North,  Triads  and  Reformers  are  instigating  Chinese 
to  oust  the  Manchus,  in  the  South  ;  and,  knowing  how 
loosely  knit  is  the  fabric  of  the  Chinese  Empire  at  best, 
they  dread  the  consequences,  if  any  want  of  firmness  is 
shown  by  the  Powers  in  bringing  about  the  restoration 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Reactionaries 
from  power.  Insurrection  against  a  regime  which  is 
disliked  by  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people  was  indi- 
cated, long  ago,  as  one  of  the  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  if  the  Empress  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  power  ;  and  it  is  now  evident  that  insurrectionary 
movements  are  preparing,  which  only  the  restoration  of 
the  Emperor  can  fend  off. 

No  one  expects  men  like  Tung  Fuh-siang  to  offer 
themselves,  patriotically,  for  the  headsman's  axe.  But 
it  is  conceivable  that  their  position  may  be  undermined. 
Tung  Fuh-siang  is  master  of  the  situation  at  Si-ngan 
because  he  is  in  command  of  the  military,  as  happened, 
not  seldom,  in  the  later  days  of  Imperial  Rome.  But 


the  Pretoiian  Guards  were  kept  in  luxury,  and  would 
scarcely  have  continued  to  uphold  the  faction  that  em- 
ployed them  if  supplies  had  been  stopped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  starvation  had  stared  them  in  the  face. 
We  pointed  out  so  long  ago  as  8  September  that  the 
region  around  Si-ngan  was  suffering  from  dearth, 
and  again  on  20  October  that  pressure  might  be 
applied  by  stopping  the  flow  of  supplies  up  the  Han. 
The  despatch  of  an  expedition  to  Si  ngan  by  way  of 
the  Han  has  (the  "North  China  Herald"  affirms)  been 
rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  insistence  of  other 
Powers  on  stationing  troops  at  Shanghai.  Seeing  what 
had  happened  at  Tientsin,  the  Viceroys  drew  conclu- 
sions respecting  international  action  which  led  them  to 
desire  that  British  troops  only  should  be  landed  ;  and 
they  will  certainly  oppose  any  international  action 
within  their  satrapies.  But  the  Court  can  "be  brought 
to  terms  by  their  supplies  being  stopped  ;  and  until 
they  are  brought  to  terms  there  will  be  no  security  in 
the  interior,  not  merely  for  missionaries  but  for  any  of 
the  enterprises,  railway,  mining  or  industrial  which 
foreign  capital  has  been  ready  and  anxious  to  under- 
take. To  effect  the  stoppage  of  supplies,  the  friendly 
Viceroys  and  Governors  must  be  assured  of  support. 
They  are  hanging,  now,  in  doubt  whether  it  will  be 
best  for  themselves  or  their  country  to  stick  to 
foreigners,  or  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Empress," 
And  nothing,  we  may  add,  is  more  likely  to  weaken 
their  decision  than  the  spectacle  of  weakness  or 
disunion  among  the  Powers.  It  has  been  shown, 
again  and  again,  that  these  men  are  playing 
with  their  heads.  When  the  notorious  edict  was 
issued,  some  months  ago,  commanding  local  officials  to 
destroy  all  foreign  houses  and  mission  chapels,  and  to 
kill  all  missionaries,  native  converts,  and  foreigners, 
the  prefect  of  a  certain  district  in  Hupeh  telegraphed 
to  the  Viceroy  Chang  Chi-tung  to  ask  what  he 
was  to  do.  The  reply  was  "  use  every  endeavour 
to  protect  the  foreigners,  and  disregard  the  edict." 
It  is  well  to  recall  such  incidents,  in  connexion  with 
the  recent  nomination  of  a  Reactionary  Manchu  to  be 
Governor  of  Hupeh.  The  object  of  such  appointments 
is  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  Viceroys  ;  and  if 
one  attempt  fail  we  may  be  sure  that  others  will  be 
made. 

The  tone  of  public  feeling  in  the  United  States  is  due 
partly  to  the  good  fortune  which  has  enabled  them  to 
enjoy  a  full  share  of  trade  in  China  and  Japan  without 
having  had  to  take  the  violent  action  which  had  to 
be  taken  by  this  country  to  force  open  the  door  ;  and 
partly  perhaps  to  the  existence  in  the  United  States 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  of  a  provision  that  "if  any  other 
nation  should  act  unjustly  or  oppressively  (towards 
China)  the  United  States  will  exert  their  good  offices, 
on  being  informed  of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  arrangement."  It  has  been  impressed,  no 
doubt,  on  Wu  Ting-fang  that  his  business  is  to  urge 
that  such  a  case  has  arisen  ;  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, apparently,  in  producing  a  certain  effect.  It 
is  as  easy,  in  fact,  to  feel  a  measure  of  sympathy  for 
China  as  it  is  to  feel  sympathy  for  the  Boers,  if 
we  look  at  one  side,  only,  of  the  case.  The  attitude 
and  action  of  certain  foreign  Powers  in  China  has 
been  provocative,  in  various  respects.  It  is  easy  to 
argue,  therefore,  that  we  should  not  be  too  hard 
on  her ;  just  as  it  is  easy  to  sympathise  with  Boers 
fighting  for  their  independence  if  we  look  at  that  aspect, 
only,  of  the  question.  We  can  ourselves  sympathise 
with  the  sufferings  entailed  upon  the  people  by  the  rage 
of  their  rulers.  But  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the 
authors  of  those  sufferings,  nor  doubt  that  it  will  be 
for  the  advantage  of  Chinese  as  well  as  foreigners  that 
they  should  be  displaced  from  power.  That  this  is  the 
feeling  of  American  residents  in  China  is  shown  by  a 
letter  from  the  Shanghai  Branch  of  the  American 
Asiatic  Association  which  has  been  made  public  in 
New  York,  after  having  been  communicated,  we 
believe,  to  the  State  Department  for  consideration. 
Referring  to  the  diabolical  cruelties  inflicted  by  the 
Boxers  upon  their  victims,  that  letter  goes  on  to 
express  a  hope  "that  unflinching  justice  will  be 
demanded  on  those  responsible  for  these  echoes  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  which  the  Empress  Dowager, 
through  her  edict,  is  immediately  responsible.   .   .  . 
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None  more  strongly  desire  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete understanding  than  the  intelligent  classes 
of  the  Chinese  themselves,  for  they  fully  recog- 
nise the  uncertainties  and  the  cloud  of  impending 
danger  which  will  enwrap  the  Empire,  should  the  foreign 
Powers  fail  to  visit  punishment  upon  the  guilty,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  or  to  complete  arrangements  whereby 
a  recurrence  of  the  present  experiences  will  be  rendered 
impossible.  Unless  this  is  done  it  will  never  again  be 
safe  for  foreigners  to  reside  in  the  interior ;  and  our 
dream  of  commercial  expansion  will  fall  to  the 
ground." 

That  paragraph  sums  up  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  general  feeling  among  those  best  informed, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  the  East  ;  and  it  should 
help  to  convince  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
that  sternness  towards  the  Reactionary  Faction 
is  not  synonymous  with  harshness  towards  the 
people  of  China  ;  but  rather  that  the  best  interests  of 
China,  as  well  as  of  America,  are  concerned  in  the 
prompt  exaction  of  penalties  which  the  United  States 
Minister  and  his  fellow-citizens  in  China  evidently  con- 
sider just.  The  risks  incidental  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
present  attitude  of  indecision  are  notorious  ;  and  there 
should  be  no  more  hesitation  on  the  part  of  those 
Powers,  at  any  rate,  which  are  convinced.  The  amount 
of  the  indemnities  that  should  be  exacted  is  another 
question.  The  policy  and  equity  of  exacting  great  sums 
that  will  have  to  be  provided  by  provinces  that  remained 
tranquil,  as  compensation  for  the  misdeeds  of  a 
Reactionary  Court,  may  be  open  to  dispute  :  the  guilt  of 
men  like  Prince  Tuan,  and  Kang  Yi,  and  Yu  Hsien,  and 
Tung  Fuh-siang  is  not.  But  we  agree  with  the  opinion 
so  frankly  expressed  by  the  Chinese  Minister  in  Paris, 
that  the  primary  requirement  is  the  restoration  of  the 
Emperor.  By  some  method  or  other,  either  by  indi- 
rect pressure  or  by  a  direct  military  expedition,  he  must 
be  liberated  from  the  durance  in  which  he  has  been  kept 
ever  since  the  Reactionaries  dethroned  him  because 
of  his  attempts  at  reform.  Then,  when  he  is  once 
more  free  and  his  own  master,  the  punishment  of  the  chief 
culprits,  who  are  also  his  chief  gaolers,  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  "The  restoration  of  his  personal 
power  would  do  more  to  end  the  crisis  than  all  the 
empirical  treatment  of  foreign  officials  ;  for  the  China 
of  the  past  is  incarnate  in  the  Empress,  while  the 
Emperor  represents  the  China  of  the  future  fleeing  from 
her  dead  traditions  towards  your  new  civilisation."  That 
is  the  view  attributed  to  H.E.  Yu  Keng  ;  and  it  is  the 
view  which  has  been  consistently  expressed  by  the 
Saturday  Review. 


THE  POLICING  OF  POORER  LONDON. 

LONDON  has  a  social  difficulty  of  a  very  trouble- 
some character  to  face,  in  dealing  with  the  disorder 
of  its  streets  caused  by  the  crowds  of  youths  and  young 
men  who  have  organised  themselves,  more  or  less 
loosely,  into  rowdy  clubs.  Most  people  have  their 
attention  drawn  to  the  fact  of  the  rowdyism  rather 
than  to  the  underlying  fact  that  these  crowds  are 
clubs,  just  as  much  as  the  recognised  clubs  of  the 
West  End,  or  the  working-men's  and  boys'  clubs 
of  the  East  End.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  club 
should  have  fixed  club  premises.  There  are  dining 
clubs,  and  other  social  clubs,  whose  meeting  places  are 
indefinite.  They  may  meet  now  here  and  now  there  : 
but  the  point  they  have  in  common  with  the  more 
regular  club  with  a  fixed  abode  is,  that  both  are 
associations  for  social  purposes,  for  their  members 
meeting  and  acting  with  some  common  object,  and 
especially  with  the  object  of  passing  the  time  cheerfully 
in  a  manner  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the 
particular  circle.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
assemblies  of  youths  who,  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  developed  into  the  nuisance  they  have  now 
become.  The  street  corner  has  been  the  only  club 
house  tliey  had  and,  as  districts  in  London  have  become 
overcrowded,  the  overflow  into  the  streets  has  become 
more  and  more  serious.  To  a  great  extent  the  housing 
of  the  classes  to  which  these  youths  belong  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble.  Just  as  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  slums  loaf  around  the  public-house, 
because  it  is  pleasanter  than  the  one  room  where  the 


whole  family  herd  together,  so  the  children,  boys  and 
girls  alike,  turn  out  into  the  streets  where  they  can  get 
away  from  the  family  circle  which,  as  family  circles 
often  do,  bore  them  tremendously,  to  seek  the  society 
of  other  boys  and  girls  similarly  placed.  They  go 
there  as  paterfamilias  or  the  bachelor,  wearied  of  his 
rooms,  goes  to  his  club.  What  is  there  in  the 
shape  of  amusement  for  them  but  rough  larking  and 
horseplay,  which  gets  more  and  more  unrestrained 
until  it  passes  into  interference  with  the  persons 
and  the  property  of  people  outside  their  own  set? 
In  origin  these  assemblies  were  merely  casual,  pro- 
duced by  the  instinct  of  seeking  the  society  of  other 
people  for  amusement  ;  but  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  young  people  knows  that,  unless  they  are 
under  supervision,  mere  casual  and  vague  forms  oi 
amusement  will  pass  into  some  definite  proposal  to  do 
something  to  somebody  or  other,  or  that  other's  pro- 
perty. The  youths  of  a  village  are  just  as  "  criminal" 
in  this  way  as  the  youths  of  the  towns.  We  have 
known  the  hobbledehoys  of  a  village  as  great  a 
nuisance  in  a  small  way  to  the  quiet  inhabitants  as  the 
young  town  ruffians,  but  the  village  policeman  has 
usually  more  control  over  them  than  the  London  police 
over  the  set  they  have  to  deal  with.  Faction  fights 
between  the  boys  of  different  streets  in  a  village,  or 
between  the  boys  of  the  village  and  some  school  that 
may  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  exactly  the  same  in 
principle  as  those  that  take  place  between  the  youths 
of  different  streets  or  districts  in  London.  They  are 
only  more  serious  on  account  of  the  greater  possibilities 
of  mischief,  and  because  mere  rough  conduct  may 
more  easily  pass  into  actual  acts  of  crime. 

This  has  happened  of  late  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  to  spread  something  like  a  panic  in  every 
district  of  London  except  the  City,  where  the  police 
happen  to  be  very  numerous,  and  under  the  control 
of  the  City  authorities,  who  would  soon  discover 
something  was  wrong  with  the  police  supervision  if 
rowdyism  of  the  sort  were  going  on  in  their  streets. 
In  the  special  circumstances  of  the  policing  of  the 
metropolis  by  a  force  controlled  by  the  Home  Office, 
other  districts  in  London  have  not  this  direct  mode 
of  acting  on  the  police,  and  naturally  the  Home  Office 
is  not  so  well  informed  of  local  conditions  as  the  local 
bodies,  who  are  only  roused  to  represent  their  case 
when  the  mischief  has  become  clamant.  We  are  not 
suggesting  by  any  means  that  the  control  of  the  police 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Home  Office  ; 
any  gain  in  one  direction  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  loss  in  another.  The  Home  Secretary 
has  now  been  asked  by  the  borough  of  Southwark 
to  take  the  question  of  the  disorderly  condition  of 
the  streets  in  London,  arising  from  this  youthful 
rowdyism,  into  consideration.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  panic  legislation  in  the  way  of 
introducing  severe  punishments.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  that,  but  a  better  police  patrol  that  shall 
prevent  the  assembling  of  the  gangs,  and  break  them 
up  by  prompt  arrest  on  the  slightest  disorder. 
The  police  are  too  few  in  many  quarters  of  London, 
and  they  are  disinclined  to  interfere  with  the  youths 
until  serious  crime  has  been  committed.  In  one  dis- 
trict in  London  where  a  boys'  club  was  established, 
the  youths  of  the  neighbourhood  assembled  and  broke 
the  windows.  The  policeman  on  the  beat  was  spoken 
to,  but  he  was  too  stupid  and  slow  for  the  sharp-witted 
London  boy,  and  he  could  make  no  arrest.  Then  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  club,  by  a  stratagem,  managed 
to  catch  a  couple  of  youths  who  had  returned  to  their 
sport.  The  police  station  was  more  than  a  mile  away, 
and  he  appealed  to  two  policemen  to  take  the  boys  into 
custody  on  the  charge  of  breaking  windows,  but  they 
replied  that  they  were  not  on  that  beat,  and  would  take 
no  trouble  in  the  matter. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tacit  resolution  amongst  the 
London  police  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  bye-streets  lying  off  the  main  thoroughfares  ;  but 
it  is  in  these  bye-streets  that  the  youthful  roughs 
make  their  headquarters,  and  there  they  ought  to  be 
broken  up.  The  prevention  of  meeting  in  streets  so 
as  to  be  an  obstruction,  and  breaking  up  the  gangs 
who  are  allowed  to  collect  for  betting,  or  playing 
pitch  and  toss,  illegalities  which  go  on  without  being 
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checked,  are  the  means  by  which  disorder  may  be 
prevented  ;  and  if  the  police  are  quick  to  arrest  on 
any  breach  of  the  law,  there  is  no  need  of  extravagant 
punishments  or  a  special  code  :  we  only  need  more 
policemen  in  the  poorer  quarters,  with  instructions  to 
watch  over  the  movements  of  the  rowdies.  London 
in  old  days  had  gangs  rambling  about  at  night  far 
more  dangerous  to  the  peace,  and  to  the  life  and 
property  of  the  citizens,  than  our  modern  rough,  and 
many  of  them  members  of  far  higher  social  standing. 

"  And  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine." 

This  is  both  a  poetic  and  a  matter  of  fact  de- 
scription of  the  streets  of  London,  and  of  Edinburgh 
too  it  may  be  added,  when  the  ways  were  left  un- 
guarded, or  in  the  care  of  incompetent  watchmen.  More 
recently  than  when  Milton  wrote  these  lines,  dis- 
orders took  place,  less  serious,  indeed,  but  they  would 
certainly  not  be  tolerated  now,  even  with  the  laxity 
that  has  produced  the  young  ruffians  of  our  street. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Borrow  both  give  famous  descrip- 
tions of  the  riots  that  used  to  take  place  between  the 
New  and  the  Old  Town  in  Edinburgh.  Town  and 
Gown  riots  in  University  cities  are  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  and  all  this  is  due  not  to  infliction  of  severer 
punishments  but  a  better  police  system,  which  prevents 
or  checks  incipient  disorder.  Modern  improvements 
consisted  in  making  punishments  less  severe,  and  im- 
proving the  methods  for  prevention  of  crime.  The 
better  policing  of  the  poorer  districts  will  meet  all  the 
difficulty  from  rowdyism  that  is  now  bothering  London. 
What  should  be  done  for  the  youthful  desperadoes, 
when  they  are  externally  controlled,  is  a  puzzling  and 
wide  question.  Much  is  being  done  by  clubs,  and 
other  means,  to  give  an  answer,  but  the  answer  will 
be  given  slowly,  and  with  great  difficulty. 


CYCLE  DEVELOPMENT. 

T  I  "HE  cycle's  advance  in  popular  favour  has  not  been 
-L  equalled  by  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the 
machine.  In  general  outlines  the  cycle  of  to-day  is  little 
better  than  its  predecessor  of  two  years  ago.  In  minor 
details,  in  the  never-ending  list  of  accessories,  tools, 
bags  and  fittings,  there  is  always  change,  not  always 
improvement.  A  visit  to  the  great  cycle  shows, 
now  being  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  will  convince  the  most  inquisitive  wheel- 
man that  in  construction  and  principle  the  next  season 
is  not  likely  to  afford  any  striking  improvements.  New 
ideas  in  brakes,  which  answer  admirably  when  neatly 
adjusted  on  a  Show  stand,  are  frequently  unreliable  on 
a  muddy  and  slippery  hill.  Novelties  in  saddles  are 
mostly  freakish  and  curiosities  in  tyres  make  the  ob- 
server wonder  what  would  happen  if  one  of  them  were 
badly  punctured  three  miles  from  anywhere.  The 
Rover  pattern  of  cycle  still  holds  the  road,  and  from  the 
day  when  it  first  heralded  the  advent  of  the  Safety 
bicycle  it  has  never  been  seriously  altered.  This  is  at 
once  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  Rover  cycle  and 
a  reflection  on  the  inventive  capacities  of  other  makers. 
Perhaps  there  is  one  important  addition  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  cycle  ;  the  free  wheel  is  no  longer  a  fad  but  a 
substantial  blessing  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  With  good 
brakes,  and  every  free-wheel  machine  should  have  a  rim 
brake  on  each  wheel,  the  traveller  will  find  his  day's  ride 
much  less  tiring  now  than  a  year  ago.  The  opportunities 
for  rest  are  more  frequent ;  there  is  no  need  to  change  the 
position  of  the  legs  which  in  the  use  of  a  foot-rest  down 
a  long  incline  usually  produces  a  temporary  stiffness 
tending  to  become  more  objectionable  as  the  day's  work 
lengthens  out.  From  this  and  many  other  disadvantages 
the  free  wheel  saves  the  cyclist.  To  the  racing  man  more 
especially,  the  annual  celebration  of  the  cycling  world  is 
a  failure.  Cycle  races  are  no  longer  what  they  were. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  change 
caused  by  the  pneumatic  tyre  and  the  safety.  The  palmy 
day  of  the  cycle  on  the  cinder  path  has  gone.  Now  it  is 
the  tourist,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  with  a  collapsible 
machine,  who  is  catered  for.  Price  is  all  important  to 
the  customer,  and  the  last  few  months  have  witnessed  a 


reduction  in  the  figures  charged  for  the  best  machines  ; 
low-class  cycles  cost  about  the  same  and  are  undesir- 
able at  any  sum.  Some  firms  deliberately  live  on  high 
charges  which  may  suit  the  West  End  but  the  West 
End  is  not  England.  The  best  cycles  sold  throughout 
the  country  next  season  will  average  about  £20  each. 

Tandem-cycle  riding  is  a  neglected  opportunity  and 
an  unfathomed  pleasure  ;  few  of  the  large  firms  appear 
to  offer  tandems,  and  the  prices  are  always  absurdly 
high.  The  exhilaration  of  a  spin  on  a  rigid  tandem 
with  a  good  companion  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered. 
English  manufacturers  are  proverbially  blind  to  their 
own  interests  and  follow  foolish  precedent  with  a  com- 
fortable conceit,  always  ludicrous  and  occasionally 
disastrous,  in  the  superiority  of  their  own  wares.  To 
find  a  really  good  tandem  bicycle  on  the  market  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Cycle  shows  for  the  most  part  are  a 
wearying  business.  All  the  average  visitor  wishes  to 
see  is  three  or  at  most  four  specimens  with  leisure  to 
examine  them  and  have  the  details  made  plain  ;  amidst 
a  crowd  of  variety  he  becomes  confused  and  ends  by 
trusting  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  local 
dealer.  Some  of  the  leading  firms  are  notable  excep- 
tions, but  to  recount  even  their  varieties  would  be  end- 
less ;  one  is  as  good  as  another.  Take  the  standard 
Rover  cycle,  it  presents  numerous  improvements  in 
details,  brakes  are  better  fitted,  the  free-wheel  arrange- 
ment is  more  satisfactory.  Such  a  machine,  and  there 
are  many  more  like  it,  costing  £,20  will  prove  ten 
times  as  valuable  as  a  ^10  article.  Best  of  all,  any 
type  of  tyre  may  be  had,  according  to  taste.  A  mono- 
poly in  anything  connected  with  machines  is  apt  to 
prove  inimical  to  further  progress.  For  strong  useful 
work  simplicity  is  the  best  and  all  the  military  cycles  are 
on  these  lines.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  bicycle  in  war 
was  a  fad  perhaps,  now  it  is  an  undeniable  feature. 
Most  military  cycles  are  without  brakes  or  mudguards, 
and  several  have  no  gear  cases.  This  seems  a  mistake. 
Doubtless  the  experiences  of  the  war  will  result  in 
further  improvements  in  military  cycling.  In  the 
method  of  attachment  for  a  rifle  there  is  immense  scope 
for  suggestion.  Indeed  it  is  a  very  common  practice  for 
the  cyclist  to  abandon  his  rifle  and  rely  on  revolver 
only.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  scout  or  messenger  that  he 
may  be  useful.  The  nature  of  the  ground  in  South 
Africa  has  prevented  a  more  extensive  application  of 
cycles  to  military  operations,  but  there  is  a  great  future 
before  them. 

The  tendency  of  the  tourist  to-day  is  to  overload  his 
bicycle.    Having  got  rid  of  the  bulky  frame  bag  which 
was  always  in  the  way  of  knees,  after  abolishing  large 
bundles  of  wraps  in  front  and  protruding  baggage  behind, 
having  carefully  consigned  all  his  necessary  garments 
and  his  luxuries  to  the  Gladstone  bag  and  despatched  it 
by  post  or  train,  the  zealous  tourist  is  now  tempted 
to  replace  personal  wants  by  a  miscellany  of  mechanical 
contrivances.    How  these  etceteras  do  increase  !  An 
ordinary  tool  bag  or  wallet  comprises  a  fitters'  bunch  of 
tools  with  oil  rags,  cloths  and  brushes  enough  to  last  any 
energetic  housemaid  six  months.    The  danger  of  riding 
in  streets  has  been  painfully  manifested  at  numerous 
inquests  upon  the  victims  of  carelessness,  particularly 
where  traffic  is  frequent.   Unquestionably  street  dangers 
are  greater  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  the 
wheelman  sighs  for  the  projected  subway.     In  the 
country  the  roads  have  much  improved.    The  cyclist 
has  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  local  councils 
who   are  making   amends   for  the   shortcomings  of 
their  predecessors.     Much  remains  for   the  cyclists 
themselves  to  accomplish.    Unfortunately  the  National 
Cyclists'  Union  and  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  are 
still  at  loggerheads,  naturally  jealous  and  recrimi- 
natory.    The  former  is  poor,  the  latter  rich.  True 
the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  has   taken  one  or  two 
cases   into   Court   during   recent   months,  but  with 
singular  ineptitude  it  always  selected  a  weak  case  and 
nearly  always  succeeded  in  establishing  some  point 
directly  adverse  to  cyclists'  interests.    It  is  a  pity  that 
an  association  with  a  revenue  of  over  fifteen  thousand 
a  year  should  produce  so  little  substantial  public  benefit. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  eight  thousand  pounds  are  annually 
absorbed  in  office  expenses  may  account  for  the  curious 
absence  of  any  forward  policy  or  any  useful  achieve- 
ments. 
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THE  RAILWAYS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
III. — The  Glasgow  and  South-Western. 

THE  Glasgow  and  South-Western  is  a  comparatively 
small  line,  but  it  serves  a  flourishing  district  and 
enjoys  a  considerable  prosperity.  The  germ  of  the 
system  may  be  traced  in  the  old  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Kilmarnock  and  Ayr  Company,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1836,  the  first  section  of  the  line  being  opened  for 
traffic  in  1840.  Six  years  later,  when  the  Caledonian 
had  at  length  decided  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the 
Beattock  incline  and  carry  its  route  from  Glasgow  to 
the  south  via  Carstairs,  a  new  company  obtained  powers 
to  construct  a  railway  down  the  Nith  Valley.  The  line 
already  in  existence  from  Glasgow  to  Kilmarnock  was 
to  be  extended  to  Cumnock,  and  thence  the  new  road 
was  to  continue  via  Dumfries  to  a  point  near  Gretna 
Green,  where  it  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Caledonian.  In  1850  the  whole  of  the  distance  from 
Glasgow  to  Gretna  passed  under  one  control,  the 
companies  amalgamating  and  adopting  the  title  by 
which  the  system  is  now  known.  To  this  day  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western  has  no  entrance  of  its  own 
to  Carlisle,  the  trains  running  up  the  nine  miles  from 
Gretna  over  the  Caledonian  track  ;  and  as  before  Car- 
lisle is  reached  the  North  British  Waverley  route  also 
joins  it,  we  have  the  curious  result  that  the  trains  of  all 
the  three  great  Scotch  companies  can  only  approach  their 
southern  terminus  over  one  pair  of  rails  ;  and  since  at 
certain  times  of  the  day  expresses  by  each  of  the 
different  lines  are  timed  to  converge  on  Carlisle  almost 
simultaneously,  there  is  always  a  considerable  chance 
that  one  or  other  of  them  will  be  delayed  outside  the 
station. 

In  1873  the  company  in  partnership  with  the 
Caledonian  opened  the  direct  line  between  Glasgow 
and  Kilmarnock  via  Barrhead ;  but  though  by  this 
route  the  detour  via  Paisley  is  avoided,  the  gradients 
are  very  heavy  and  consequently  the  advantage  in  point 
of  time  is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  shortened  mileage.  Besides  the  main  line 
proper  there  is  also  a  route  of  considerable  importance 
(now  the  property  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
but  originally  constructed  piecemeal  by  various  small 
companies)  running  through  Paisley,  Ayr,  and  Girvan, 
to  Stranraer  and  Portpatrick.  This  line,  which  through- 
out its  entire  hundred  miles  keeps  on  or  near  to  the 
coast,  provides  a  large  residential,  golfing,  and  seaside 
traffic,  and  in  addition  connects  at  its  southern  end 
with  the  short  sea  route  to  Ireland.  To  complete  the 
triangle  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  owns, — solely 
from  Dumfries  to  Castle  Douglas,  and  from  Castle 
Douglas  to  Stranraer  jointly  with  the  North-Western, 
Midland,  and  Caledonian  companies,  —  the  important 
east  and  west  line  over  which  the  services  between 
England  and  the  north  of  Ireland  are  worked.  The 
Stranraer  route  is  the  most  convenient  for  many  parts 
of  England,  particularly  for  the  district  served  by  the 
North-Eastern  line,  as  that  company  is  well  aware  ;  and 
it  gives  a  channel  passage  far  snorter  than  any  other,  a 
fact  which  with  a  certain  number  of  passengers  will 
always  outweigh  all  other  considerations,  no  matter 
how  good  may  be  the  ships  provided  at  Holyhead  or 
elsewhere. 

The  Glasgow  and  South-Western  carries  on  north 
from  Carlisle  the  through  Midland  trains  from  England 
for  Dumfries,  Kilmarnock,  and  Glasgow.  Even  using 
the  Barrhead  line  this  company's  route  remains  several 
miles  longer  than  that  of  the  Caledonian,  and  although 
the  gradients  are  easier  they  are  not  sufficiently  so  to 
counterbalance  the  disadvantage  of  greater  mileage, 
consequently  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  their  best 
trains  should  take  somewhat  longer  on  the  road  than 
those  of  their  rivals.  When  the  London  service  was 
opened  in  1876  the  St.  Pancras  expresses,  running 
Pullman  cars  both  by  day  and  night,  were  amongst 
the  finest  trains  in  the  country.  Ten  years  ago  the 
service  was  distinctly  good  in  point  of  speed  but  in  the 
interval,  whilst  other  lines  have  immensely  improved  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western  has  stood  still  and  the  main- 
line work  is  no  longer  in  the  front  rank.  In  180,3  this 
company,  in  conjunction  with  the  Midland  and  contem- 
poraneously with  their  east  and  west  coast  competitors, 
.started  an  afternoon  service  in  each  direction  between 


London  and  Glasgow  providing  dining  accommodation, 
for  third-class  passengers  ;  but  although  the  Euston  train 
was  wholly  corridored  and  the  King's  Cross  train  partially 
so  from  the  first,  on  this  route  no  gangway  connexion 
was  provided  between  the  carriages,  and  passengers 
desiring  refreshments  could  only  enter  or  leave  the 
dining  cars  whilst  the  trains  were  standing  at  stations. 
As  some  of  the  runs  made  without  stopping  were  of 
considerable  length,  that  between  London  and  Notting- 
ham taking  nearly  two  and  a  half  hours,  the  arrange- 
ment was  very  inconvenient  ;  it  was  remedied  some 
months  ago  when  the  time  came  for  building  new 
rolling  stock.  On  the  Stranraer  line  the  service  is  fairly 
good,  the  best  train  performing  the  41  miles  from 
Glasgow  to  Ayr,  including  a  stop  at  Paisley,  in  exactly 
an  hour. 

The  Glasgow  and  South-Western  owns  a  fleet  of 
excellent  steamers  and  from  the  ports  of  Greenock, 
Ardrossan,  Fairlie,  and  Ayr  carries  on  various  services 
to  Arran  and  the  other  innumerable  pleasure  resorts  on 
both  sides  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Clyde.  Greenock 
is  also  during  the  summer  months  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  call  for  the  "  Columba  "  and  "Lord  of  the 
Isles  "  steamers,  and  in  connexion  with  these  boats, 
whose  work  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  the  English 
tourist  than  any  other  in  Scotland,  the  Glasgow  and 
South-Western  runs  excellent  expresses.  The  coaching 
stock  of  this  company  is  good,  and  very  wisely  the 
authorities  have  adopted  the  bogie  principle  for  all 
kinds  of  traffic.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  line, 
being  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Midland,  would 
abolish  second  class,  but  it  cannot  claim  any  exceptional 
credit  for  this  action,  seeing  that  every  other  railway  in 
Scotland  has  also  found  it  practicable  to  give  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  service  without  the  minute  subdivision  of 
classes  to  which  some  of  the  English  lines  still  cling. 
As  an  instance  of  the  generous  way  in  which  Scotch 
railways  sometimes  treat  their  passengers  the  following, 
table  of  fares  is  worthy^of  attention  : 

Single.  Return. 


First. 

Third. 

First. 

Third. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Glasgow  to  Maybole 

6  6 

3  2i 

8  2 

4  1 

Waterloo  to  Basingstoke.., 

.    8  0 

3  "5 

14  0 

7  11 

Victoria  to  Brighton 
London  to  Ashford 

8  6 

4  2| 

15  0 

7  6 

9  6 

4  9 

16  7 

9  6 

Maybole  is  a  small  country  town  to  which  no  compet- 
ing company  has  access  and  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  distance  from  Glasgow  as  Brighton  is  from  Lon- 
don. The  journey  by  the  South-Western  to  Basingstoke 
is  about  25  miles  less,  while  that  to  Ashford  is  about  5. 
miles  more.  Some  little  time  ago  much  was  said  about 
the  reductions  of  fares  in  the  county  of  Kent,  but  from 
these  figures  it  would  appear  not  only  that  before  the 
reduction  they  must  have  been  truly  exorbitant  but  also 
that  they  might  with  advantage  be  lowered  considerably 
further. 

In  the  locomotive  department  the  engines  at  present 
employed  for  express  trains  are  not  in  anyway  remark- 
able, but  the  company  deserves  a  word  of  praise  for 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country  for 
fast  traffic  engines  having  in  combination  the  three 
special  features  of  a  leading  bogie,  inside  cylinders, 
and  two  coupled  axles.  This  step  was  taken  as  long 
ago  as  1873  and  has  been  followed  by  every  great 
railway  in  the  kingdom  except  the  North-Western. 
The  type  has  been  most  successful  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  but  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
with  trains  always  growing  heavier  the  limit  of  its  use- 
fulness has  been  reached.  Three  years  ago  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western,  simultaneously  as  it 
happened  with  the  English  South-Western  company, 
built  an  experimental  express  engine  with  four 
cylinders.  Excepting  in  the  fact  that  in  neither 
of  them  was  the  compound  principle  employed, 
these  locomotives  were  not  in  the  least  like  one 
another,  hut  in  that  important  respect  they  both 
differ  from  the  various  kinds  of  four-cylinder 
engines  which  have  been  so  successful  in  other 
countries,  and  in  neither  case  do  any  striking  results 
seem  lo  have  been  obtained.  The  company  is  now  pro- 
ducing new  engines  for  goods  traffic  which,  though 
slightly  larger  than  those  employed  hitherto,  are  still 
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much  less  powerful  than  those  recently  put  into  service 
on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line.  British 
goods  traffic  is  still  worked  in  a  very  conservative 
manner  and  though  the  policy  of  making  the  trains  as 
heavy  as  possible  appears  to  be  economically  sound, 
there  is  the  disagreeable  fact  to  be  faced  that  our  trucks 
are  not  fitted  with  any  continuous  brakes.  If  in  the 
future  we  are  to  profit  by  the  American  example,  we 
shall  have  to  incur  considerable  expenditure  in  putting 
these  very  long  trains  under  control. 

***  Next  week's  article  in  this  scries  will  be  on  the 
Highland  Railway. 


A  BIRD  OF  AUTUMN. 

A FLOCK  of  birds,  or  even  a  single  large  bird, 
carrion  crow  or  heron,  silhouetted  against  the 
clear  cold  sky  of  a  wintry  evening,  adds  always  to  the 
glamour  and  the  mystery  of  the  scene.  On  the  canvas 
of  the  artist  and  the  page  of  the  poet  the  late  bird, 
high  in  the  heaven  and  winging  homewards,  often 
serves  greatly  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  picture 
painted  with  brush  or  words.  In  art  the  bird  in  the 
evening  sky  is  introduced,  indeed,  so  often  that  we  may 
•come  to  regard  it  with  natural  suspicion  as  a  catchy  or 
telling  finishing  touch  to  please  the  eye.  Poets  have 
been  nicer  in  their  use  of  the  late  bird.  Two  notable 
instances  will  occur  to  many  people  at  once.  There  is 
William  Cullen  Bryant's  poem  on  the  waterfowl,  in 
which  the  bird  is  more  important  than  the  scene,  and 
Shakespeare's  sombre  landscape  in  which  the  crow 
making  wing  for  "  the  rooky  wood"  reminds  Macbeth 
that  the  dark  is  near,  under  cover  of  which  the  fearful 
deed  is  to  be  done.  There  are  birds  we  associate  with 
summer's  sensuous  evenings,  and  birds  we  associate 
with  the  chill  dusk  that  settles  so  swiftly  about  the 
earth  and  heaven  at  sundown  in  October  or  November. 
The  nightingale,  the  grasshopper  and  sedge  warblers, 
the  crooning  nightjar — these  are  our  feathered  joys  in 
the  honeyed  hours  of  May  and  June.  Now,  when 
autumn  is  fast  slipping  into  winter — it  cannot  slip  too 
fast  for  those  who  will  ever  be  looking  forward  to, 
rather  than  back  upon,  the  white  violets  of  April  and 
the  wind  flowers  of  May — the  birds  we  look  for  on  cold 
clear  evenings  are  such  "autumn  songsters"  as  the 
plaintive  robin  and  merry  wren  in  shrubbery  and 
garden  ;  or  in  the  sky  the  rooks  which  by  now  have 
returned  to  their  nest  trees,  to  afford  us  a  constant 
delight  as  they  circle  round  and  engage  in  animated 
talk  before  settling  down  for  the  night;  and  the  homely 
starlings,  which,  joined  by  foreign  visitors,  form  them- 
selves into  immense  flocks. 

The  starling  or  stare  is  certainly  not  a  bird  which  the 
poets  have  chosen  as  a  fit  subject  for  verse.  It  is 
viewed  as  one  of  the  vulgarians,  or  at  least  plebeians  of 
the  British  bird  population.  Yet  familiar,  perhaps 
despised,  as  the  starling  may  be  among  those  whose 
bird-bent  is  towards  such  choice  retiring  creatures  as 
the  wood  warbler  or  black  cap  or  the  fascinating  night- 
jar of  the  June  oaks,  there  is  fascination  for  many  of  us 
in  the  wondrous  aerial  evolutions  of  a  great  congrega- 
tion of  starlings  on  an  autumnal  evening.  The  White 
Horse  Hill  of  King  Alfred's  land,  seen  from  the  road 
that  passes  by  the  rough  wooded  dell  below,  is  a  noble 
piece  of  English  down  scenery.  It  is  surely  impossible 
for  anybody  of  the  least  imagination  to  find  himself 
before  this  great  hill,  with  its  unaccountable  white 
figure  cut  into  the  chalk,  and  not  be  stirred  by 
what  he  sees.  Whether  or  no  the  heroic  king  caused 
the  White  Horse  to  be  cut,  the  scene  from  the  Uffington 
side  as  the  wintry  night  draws  on  is  most  solemn.  The 
long  hoary  grass,  of  a  hue  quite  undescribable,  in  the 
''Manger"  of  the  galloping  steed,  the  extraordi- 
narily vivid  green  of  the  smooth  turf  on  the  hills 
adjoining,  indeed  on  parts  of  the  White  Horse  Hill 
itself,  the  undulations  known  as  the  Giant's  Stairs, 
the  deep  ravine  stretching  towards  the  village  of 
Uffington— all  combine  to  make  the  scene,  as  night 
closes  in,  truly  impressive.  It  might  be  thought 
that  so  familiar  a  sight  as  a  large  flock  of  common 
starlings  gathering  at  the  spot  at  such  a  time  would 
rob  the  scene  of  some  of  its  solemnity.  Yet  such  was 
far  from  our  experience  when   we  stood  under  the 


White  Horse  one  November  evening,  and  watched 
a  flock  of  starlings  performing  a  series  of  strange 
evolutions  before  settling  down  for  the  night  in 
their  roosting  place  in  the  valley  beneath.  Gatke, 
speaking  of  the  migration  of  the  starlings  past  Heligo- 
and,  says  that  they  sometimes  number  tens  of  thou- 
sands, sometimes  hundreds  of  thousands,  whilst  there 
are  occasions  when  their  vast  numbers  can  only  be 
described  by  the  word  "  clouds."  This  particular  flock 
on  the  Berkshire  Downs  was  scarcely  one  of  the 
largest  ;  yet  it  must  have  contained  tens  of  thousands 
of  birds.  The  whole  flock  rose  and  fell,  swept  hither 
and  thither,  went  through  the  whole  starling  series  of 
complicated  evolutions,  with  perfect  unanimity,  ease, 
and  regularity.  Not  a  straggler  fell  out.  Yet  the  birds 
were  perfectly  silent  save  for  the  swishing  noise  their 
wings  made  as  they  cut  through  the  air.  The  flock 
worked  together  as  perfectly  as  a  trained  racing  eight. 
It  was  no  time  for  talking  :  the  babel — if  it  can  fairly  be 
called  a  babel  where  every  bird  appears  to  utter  the  same 
sound — no  doubt  began  later  when  the  flock  had  settled 
on  its  roosting  spot.  The  starling,  like  the  blackbird 
and  at  seasons  the  rook,  will  not  go  to  bed  quietly.  He 
has  no  sooner  settled  than  he  commences  a  murmuring 
that  is  kept  up  without  a  break  for  a  good  portion  of 
an  hour.  At  the  present  time  the  London  starling  may 
be  found  just  before  dark  in  the  parks.  A  favourite 
roosting  place  is  in  the  thick  trees  by  the  lake  at  the 
east  end  of  S.  James'  Park.  From  the  darkening 
planes  comes  a  murmur  as  of  myriads  ;  it  is  the  hum  of 
a  great  crowd.  Is  there  any  meaning  or  object  in 
this  prolonged  talk  before  sleep  ?  The  blackbird's 
"chinking"  in  the  shrubberies  before  he  goes  to 
sleep  is  like  the  sound  of  a  creature  suspicious  of 
cats  or  other  enemies,  and  anxious  to  get  into  as  safe  a 
spot  as  possible.  The  starling's  evening  talk  on  the 
other  hand  may  remind  one  rather  of  the  purr  of  luxury 
the  cat  gives  forth  when  it  is  offered  milk  by  a  bright 
fire  in  the  warm  room  that  it  loves.  But  it  is  fallacious 
to  put  thoughts  and  feelings  into  birds'  heads,  judging 
these  creatures  by  what  we  might  think  or  feel  were  we 
in  their  places.  It  is  only  safe  to  assume  that  the 
murmur  of  the  starlings,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  is  at 
any  rate  not  indicative  of  alarm  or  discomfort.  We 
cannot  say  exactly  why  the  starlings  talk  so  when  they 
are  settling  down  for  the  night,  any  more  than  we  can 
tell  exactly  why  they  perform  these  seemingly  aimless 
evolutions  previous  to  perching. 

His  aerial  performances  and  his  evening  conversazione 
seem  to  be  all  his  own  :  at  any  rate  there  is  nothing 
quite  like  either  in  the  British  bird  world.  But  the 
starling  is,  ordinarily,  by  no  means  incapable  of 
mimicry.  Those  who  have  kept  starlings  in  confine- 
ment know  well  how  watchful  and  curious  the  bird  is, 
how  parrot-like  are  its  imitations  of  other  birds'  songs. 
Some  cage  birds  will  instantly  cease  singing  when  a 
stranger  or  a  dog  or  cat  enters  the  room.  Not  so  the 
starling,  who  is  the  least  shy  and  sensitive  of  singing 
birds  in  confinement.  Introduced  into  a  room  with 
other  caged  birds,  he  will  in  a  very  short  time  make 
himself  master  of  a  multitude  of  notes  not  his  own,  and 
pour  them  all  out  in  the  oddest  confusion.  Sometimes 
he  is  perfectly  brazen,  and  there  is  no  stilling  his  droll 
but,  when  incessantly  repeated,  tedious  imitations  of  the 
notes  and  songs  of  thrush  or  finch.  Cover  him  up  hastily, 
call  out  at  him  crossly[:  it  is  all  the  same  :  he  just  goes 
on  singing,  till  in  the  end  you  have  to  turn  him  out  of 
the  room,  and  even  then  very  likely  you  will  be  teased 
by  this  most  voluble  bird  shrieking  through  a  couple  of 
closed  doors.  Nor  does  the  starling  only  mimic  and 
sing  by  the  hour  together  when  in  captivity.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  imitate  other  birds  when  in  a  state  of 
liberty,  though,  through  want  of  time  perhaps,  not  so 
persistently  then. 

Bird  devices  or  tricks  acquired  in  confinement  and 
under  artificial  conditions  of  life,  though  curious,  do  not 
appeal  to  those  who  love  to  watch  the  wild  creature  in 
its  home  in  wood,  meadow,  or  moorland.  One  may 
confess  to  an  entire  lack  of  interest  in  parrots  that  have 
been  taught  to  "talk"  and  in  birds  that  draw  small 
vehicles  and  perform  tricks.  For  the  "Wonderful!" 
of  the  gaping  spectator  of  such  travesties  might  well 
be  substituted  "Idiotic!"  or  "Disgusting!"  with 
reference  not  so  much  to  the  bird  as  to  the  people  who 
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prepare  and  even  more  to  the  people  who  are  edified  by 
bird  performances.  But  of  a  very  different  character 
are  exhibitions  of  cleverness  in  their  wild  state  on  the 
part  of  the  birds  we  love.  That  magpies,  rooks  and 
starlings  are  more  observant  and  cleverer  than  the 
majority  of  British  birds  is  held  generally.  The  rook's 
sagacity  is  almost  as  proverbial  as  the  ant's  industry. 
Two  instances  of  odd  mimicry  on  the  part  of  a  rook 
and  three  starlings,  respectively,  have  during  the 
present  year  come  within  our  experience.  In  the  first 
case,  which  was  noticed  on  a  blustering  day  in  April, 
a  kestrel,  hovering  over  a  rick  for  some  minutes 
and  at  length  dropping  like  a  stone  and  seizing  and 
carrying  off  some  small  object,  was  chased  instantly 
by  a  rook.  The  rook  struck  at  the  hawk  several 
times,  but  without  success,  and  in  the  end  gave  up  the 
pursuit  and  returned,  itself  to  mount  above  the  rick 
and  go  through  the  performance  it  had  been  watching. 
Considering  the  ungainliness  and  heaviness  on  the 
wing  of  the  rook  as  compared  with  the  kestrel,  this 
bird  really  gave  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  windhover 
performance,  though  the  sudden  deadly  drop  at  the 
end  was  left  out.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  rook  had  marked  the  hawk's  proceedings  and  their 
excellent  result,  and  came  back  to  the  rick,  after  its  vain 
chase,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  the  same  thing  itself. 
Scarcely  less  striking  was  the  case  of  the  starlings. 
A  large  number  of  black-headed  gulls  are  now  fre- 
quenting the  river  off  Battersea  Park.  One  morning 
recently  there  was  much  clamour  and  stir  among  these 
birds  owing  to  the  discovery  of  some  food  floating 
down  the  middle  of  the  river.  Two  or  three  dozen 
gulls  were  jostling  one  another  and  greedily  crying  out 
in  their  attempts  to  get  a  large  share  of  the  dainty, 
whatever  it  was.  Suddenly  three  starlings  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  either  actually  saw  the  food  or  else 
concluded  by  the  movements  of  the  gulls  that  some- 
thing good  to  eat  was  on  the  water.  Thereupon  these 
newcomers  flew  up  and  down,  sometimes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  gulls,  striving  to  sweep  the  water  and 
pick  from  it  what  was  coming  down,  and  several  times 
hovering  over  the  water  as  though  on  the  point  of 
settling  and  floating  upon  it.  A  few  bits  of  wood  were 
coming  down  with  the  tide,  and  the  three  starlings  were 
inclined  to  try  the  effect  of  settling  on  these,  but  they 
could  not  screw  their  courage  to  the  sticking  point. 
The  starlings  flew  up  and  down  several  times  before 
retiring  to  the  park.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  instances  of  bird  mimicry  are  very  rare  amongst 
the  more  watchful  and  inquisitive  species,  though  one 
looks  in  vain  for  any  record  of  them  in  the  standard 
works  on  British  birds.  Our  leading  ornithologists 
have  devoted  a  great  amount  of  time  and  care  to  such 
questions  as  the  classification  and  geographical  distri- 
bution of  birds.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  in  the  world 
of  science  men  who  offhand  can  tell  you  that  the 
Family  Diomedeidse  has  the  manubrium  of  the  furcula 
short  and  is  without  pteregoid  processes.  Without 
them  cosmos  would  become  chaos.  Yet  we  trust 
that  the  ornithologist  of  to-morrow  may  be  not  so 
much  the  man  of  maps  and  nomenclature,  who  lives 
and  has  his  being  among  the  skins  and  bones  and  glass 
cases  of  some  museum,  and  writes  scientific  handbooks 
on  sub-families,  as  he  who  goes  forth  and  lives  among 
the  birds,  watching  them  at  their  toilet,  their  meals, 
their  relaxations  ;  who  really  qualifies  himself  to  teach 
us  something  about  bird-life  rather  than  bird-names 
and  bird-structure.  One  of  the  first  of  the  familiar 
British  species  which  such  a  much-needed  guide  might 
well  take  in  hand  is  the  common  starling.  It  deserves 
a  monograph  to  itself. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 

ENTERED  the  small  gallery  first,  and  came  upon  a 
group  of  drawings.  The  pleasure  they  gave  me 
carried  me  blissfully  far  on  through  the  paintings,  and 
the  critic  of  a  leading  daily  caught  me  smiling  in  front 
of  a  Herman  (i.  Hcrkomer,  and  recalled  me  to  a  more 
seemly  mood. 

I  conjecture,  from  little  communications  which  reach 
Ihc  office  of  this  Review,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
experiences  the  same  pleasure  in  getting  away  from 


the  tyranny  of  oil-painting,  and  meeting  an  artist  reduced 
to  his  simplest,  and  sometimes  his  real,  terms  in  a  draw- 
ing. Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  the  connoisseur's 
foible  for  ancient  methods  of  drawing  like  silverpoint. 
But  those  tastes  might  easily  be  misconceived  from  the 
monotonous  tenor  of  the  communications  in  ques- 
tion. If  it  were  only  once,  there  would  be  nothing  dis- 
turbing in  these  rumours  ;  but  when,  for  perhaps  the 
tenth  time,  the  announcement  comes  that  "  Mr. 
Sainton's  silverpoints  have  been  submitted  by  gracious 
command  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales"  there  is 
danger  that  some  casual  act  of  grace  may  bewilder  a 
dutiful  public  with  the  idea  that  drawings  like  these 
are  the  chief  treasure  of  royal  taste.  Nay,  if  we  could 
conceive  that  Mr.  Sainton  were  really  so  fascinating  an 
influence  as  these  paragraphs  would  lead  one  to  suppose, 
what  could  save  the  State  from  his  enchantments 
short  of  the  measures  recommended  by  Socrates  for  the 
poets  ?  There  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  "  fall 
down  and  worship  him,  as  a  sweet  and  holy,  and 
wonderful  being,"  and  beg  him  to  spare  us;  then 
"having  anointed  him  with  myrrh,  and  set  a  garland  of 
wool  upon  his  head,  send  him  away  to  another  city." 
The  cult  of  this  one  divine  artist  would  become  too 
exclusive. 

But  clearly  we  have  here  either  an  error  on  the  part 
of  some  careless  or  zealous  clerk  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  the  Court  News,  or  the  encouragement  is 
given  for  another  motive  than  Mr.  Sainton's  supremacy 
in  art.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  the  explanation 
must  lie  in  eminent  political  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Sainton,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  a  writer 
whom  my  demon  has  always  prevented  me  from 
reading,  but  whose  poetry  does  not  seem  to  be 
highly  thought  of  by  the  best  judges.  The  most  likely 
explanation,  however,  is  that  of  the  badly  supervised 
clerk,  and  I  suggest  that  if  royal  acts  of  patronage  are 
to  be  published  the  whole  list  should  be  given,  so 
that  such  of  us  as  look  for  guidance  in  matters  of  art 
to  those  in  high  places  may  not  be  misled. 

Thus  I  imagine  a  faithful  account  of  the  Prince's 
visits  to  galleries  during  the  past  week  would  contain  a 
paragraph  something  like  this  :  "  His  Royal  Highness 
seemed  particularly  interested  in  the  drawings  at  the 
Portrait  Painters,  remarked  on  the  admirable  examples 
by  Mr.  Legros,  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Shannon  and  Strang, 
and  expressed  lively  curiosity  on  seeing  for  the  first 
time  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  E.  John." 

For  my  part,  I  laughed  for  delight  when  I  found 
them.  Mr.  Legros'  drawings  are  always  worthy  of 
respect,  but  here  are  two  inspired,  and  the  spirit  is 
not  the  gaunt  threatener  we  know  already,  but  a 
sensuous  charm  raised  to  the  highest  powers  by  style. 
These  two  studies  would  rank  high  in  a  collection  of 
the  drawings  of  women  by  great  masters.  They  are 
flanked  by  two  portraits  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon's,  which 
bear  the  neighbourhood  well,  excellent  alike  for  truth 
of  character  and  large  design.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Strang's  Henry  Newbolt,  the  nearest  thing  to  an  Ingres 
done  in  England.  And  last  an  extraordinary  sanguine 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  John,  extraordinary  for  strangeness  of 
invention  as  a  portrait,  for  fire  and  sharp  beauty  of 
delineation.  It  matches  Stevens's  skill  with  the  san- 
guine in  a  different  vein  of  poetry.  If  Mr.  John  does 
no  more  than  this,  he  has  written  his  name  on  the  file 
of  English  artists. 

There  must  be  more  draughtsmen  who  would  declare 
themselves  if  the  loads  of  depressing  or  repelling 
colour  were  lifted  from  them.  Mr.  Lorimer  and 
Lenbach,  for  example  ;  why  do  not  people  ask  for 
drawings  from  men  with  that  eye  for  form,  but  so 
uncertain  a  colour-sense  ?  With  others  colour  is  rather 
negative  than  actively  hurtful.  I  cannot  honestly 
say,  for  example,  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon's  "  Bunch 
of  Grapes  "  gains,  by  being  painted,  proportionately 
to  the  difficulties  paint  adds  to  the  drawing.  The 
invariable  skill  in  design  of  its  author's  work  is  there, 
the  figure  of  the  mother  and  child  so  beautifully 
accommodated  to  the  roundel,  and  ingeniously  motived, 
in  their  pose,  by  the  little  incident  of  the  fruit.  Bui 
the  drawing  does  not  rise  into  a  new  region  of  tone  and 
colour.  The  additional  modelling  required  by  the 
continuum  of  paint,  is  evidently  unwelcome,  and  is 
treated  evasively ;    the  flesh  tones  are  muddy  ;  the- 
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only  positive  is  pleasure  in  a  certain  liquid  quality  of 
pigment.  The  invention  of  the  whole  pose  of  the 
figures,  design  of  parts  like  the  mother's  hand,  are 
charming;  the  general  idea  of  colour,  till  the  difficulties 
of  tone  and  modelling  come  in,  agreeable  enough  ;  but 
the  addition  of  paint  obscures  the  merits  of  a  drawing, 
as  in  Mr.  Strang's  neighbouring  portrait.  I  hope  Mr. 
Shannon  is  not  going  to  be  beaten  by  painting  without 
more  of  a  fight. 

Mr.  Rothenstein's  work  is  almost  complementary  to 
Mr.  Shannon's.  He  has  none  of  the  other's  learned 
elegance,  or  certain  charm.  But  he  stands  up  to  the 
challenge  of  nature  in  the  sphere  of  paint.  I  see 
that  the  critics,  when  they  have  not  described  Mr. 
Rothenstein's  painting  as  a  slavish  imitation  of  the 
Old  Masters  (a  man,  it  has  been  laid  down,  cannot 
well  be  the  slave  of  more  than  one  master),  have 
dismissed  it  as  "clever  work  in  the  latest  manner 
of  the  Parisian  studios."  I  suppose  the  process  of 
mind  (to  put  it  generously)  by  which  the  latter 
opinion  comes  about  is  something  like  this.  Critic 
finds  himself  before  No.  7  and  tinrolls  his  catalogue : 
"Oh,  'Portrait  of  Max  Beerbohm,  Esq.;'  clever 
fellow,  Max  Beerbohm!"  Glances  at  picture.  "Ah, 
tall  hat,  &c.  &c,  very  fashionable,  of  course,  and  up- 
to-date."  Jots  on  margin  "Clever,  fashionable,  up-to- 
date  painting ;  must  be  what  they  call  Parisian  atelier 
style."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  at  present  anything 
but  clever,  on  the  contrary  clumsy  and  ugly  in  many 
respects,  but  with  an  evident  application  and  anxiety  to 
wring  an  honest  rendering  out  of  the  facts.  Still  less  do  I 
understand  the  reference  to  Old  Masters.  Instead  of  a 
borrowed  style,  I  find  in  "  My  Father  and  Mother  "  an 
absence  of  the  devices  that  present  people  in  a  grandiose 
or  elegant  manner,  and  rather  a  frank  uncompro- 
misingness.  It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  effort  shown 
in  this  whole  group,  the  two  at  the  New  English  with 
the  two  here,  there  is  likely  to  emerge  something  worth 
working  for  on  these  courageous  terms.  The  eyes  in 
the  "Max  Beerbohm"  for  expression,  the  upper  part 
of  the  man's  head  in  No.  1,  for  painting  and  tone,  the 
New  English  portrait  for  weightiness  of  pose,  and  a 
certain  gravity  that  comes  of  intensity  of  study  in  the 
wall  and  fireside  of  the  interior  in  the  same  gallery,  are 
the  evidences  I  would  point  to  ;  and  I  believe  these 
pictures  are  among  the  few  at  either  gallery  to  which  a 
painter  would  return,  not  altogether  pleased,  teased 
rather  by  an  ideal  not  quite  disengaged,  because  not  yet 
thoroughly  within  the  painter's  means,  but  neither  pretty 
nor  clever.  For  cleverness  we  should  turn  rather  to 
Mr.  Brough  or  Mr.  Jack.  No.  74,  by  the  former,  has 
less  abandon  and  more  patience  than  usual.  Miss  Biddy 
Macdonald's  imitation  of  Manet,  again,  is  dangerously 
clever. 

Mr.  Blanche's  "Arthur  Symons  "  is  an  easy,  vivacious 
likeness,  rather  poor  in  the  quality  of  the  paint,  but 
miles  apart  from  the  smiling-stodgy  of  the  average. 
The  head  of  himself  by  Charles  Conder  is  a  fine 
stylistic  suggestion  for  a  portrait. 

Mr.  Guthrie  is  always  ambitious  of  style  and  of  com- 
pleteness, but  he  never  seems  quite  frank  with  himself ; 
his  work  looks  as  if  it  were  doctored  on  preconceived 
ideas  of  a  picture's  aspect  brought  in  from  outside. 
Hence  those  glazings  and  scumblings  that  leave  it 
smothered,  a  ventriloquism  of  style.  Perhaps  this 
portrait,  (No.  48),  suffered  more  than  usually  from 
hesitations,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  posthumous  one.  Mr. 
Lavery's  "  Lord  MacLaren  "  is  much  the  best  thing  he 
shows  ;  another  of  his  portraits  filled  me  with  dismay. 
Mr.  Harrington  Mann's  No.  73,  hung  amidst  the 
impeccable  monuments  that  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts  raises  to 
aristocratic  beauty,  breaks  out  agreeably  with  a  hint  of 
something  wavering  and  human  in  pose  and  expression, 
of  trees  that  have  not  always  known  their  place, 
of  features  that  belong  to  an  individual  and  not 
to  a  privileged  caste.  There  was  a  picture  in 
some  of  the  papers  last  week  of  "The  Wisest 
Man  in  the  World."  It  was  a  combination  of 
the  features  of  Dean  Farrar,  Mr.  Swinburne  and  others, 
the  illustrious  of  our  age.  (It  had  a  curious  look  of 
Dr.  Garnett,  perhaps  because  he  has  read  them  all, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  Wisest  Man.)  By  some  such 
process  has  Mr.  Roberts  arrived  at  an  essence  of 
Duchess  exactly  mirroring  the  idea  an  Olympian  race 


treasures  of  itself.  Every  class  in  England  holds  thus 
serenely  by  some  artist  of  its  own,  of  a  kind  quite 
beyond  criticism,  and  with  very  good  reason,  because 
such  men  are  perfectly  efficient  ;  they  do  what  is  wanted 
of  them,  and  those  we  discuss  in  eager  criticism  could 
neither  do  that,  nor  often  what  they  want  themselves. 
I  only  discuss  here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  imperfectly 
efficient,  and  this  compels  me  to  leave  out  almost  all  the 
names  in  the  catalogue.  Mr.  John  Collier  might  stand 
for  the  type  of  painter  a  committee  would  rightly  trust. 
But  I  venture  to  include  Mr.  Sauter,  for  I  imagine  that 
those  who  taste  him  are  not  a  numerous  but  an  ardent 
band  of  sensitives.  His  admirers  speak  of  his  painting 
as  "strong."  It  is  certainly  thick,  often  resembling 
what  builders  call  roughcast.  The  sensitives  of  the  thin 
and  flat  in  painting  find,  I  suppose,  their  idol  in  Mr. 
Neven  du  Mont. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  several  painters  who,  dead  or 
living,  are  hors  concours.  Mr.  Whistler  sends  a  small 
head  and  shoulders,  a  good  example  of  those  recent 
works  in  which  all  the  colours  are  taken  far  down  the 
scale  as  in  a  dark  mirror.  These  systematically  re- 
duced tints  are  sealed  with  the  wilful  Whistlerian 
scarlet  on  the  lips.  An  accent  more  anywhere,  and  the 
whole  thing  would  fly  ;  but  there  it  hangs,  a  film,  a 
colour-phantom  on  the  edge  of  blackness.  Near  it  is  a 
little  portrait  by  Theodule  Ribot,  a  marvel  of  acute 
physiognomic  drawing.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
Ribera-Ribots.  M.  Jules  Breton,  in  his  amusing  and 
malicious  account  of  his  contemporaries,  says  that 
Ribot  must  have  been  haunted  by  the  collection  of 
Spanish  pictures  belonging  to  the  Orleans  Princes  and 
removed  from  the  Louvre  after  1848.  Four  or  five 
hundred  he  says  there  were,  twenty  six  Riberas,  eighty- 
one  Zurbarans,  not  to  speak  of  nineteen  Velazquez,  and 
Herreras,  Morales,  Goyas  galore  !  This  gallery  may 
account  for  more  than  Ribot  in  the  Spanish  turn  taken 
by  French  art.  Courbet's  "return  to  nature"  had  a 
strong  dash  of  the  black  masters,  and  Manet  was  black- 
Spanish  before  he  went  to  Spain.  But  he  was  a  student 
too  late  to  have  dipped  into  this  tremendous  bath.  Mr. 
Watts's  "Study"  has  a  certain  glow  over  its  inarticu- 
late forms,  and  the  well-known  portrait  of  Madox 
Brown  has  fragments  of  good  painting  (e.g.,  the  thumb) 
and  occupies  forcibly  the  attention  and  memory.  He 
looks  like  a  large  soft  pussy,  with  claws  hidden.  Mr. 
Orchardson's  "  E.  Davis,  Esq."  is  the  most  explosive  in 
tone  I  remember,  but  a  strongly  charactered  drawing. 

D.  S.  M. 


YSAYE,   AGAIN   AS   CONDUCTOR  ;    AND  SIR 
ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 

A GOOD  deal,  I  gather,  has  been  written  in  England 
of  late  regarding  Ysaye  as  a  conductor  ;  and  it  is 
not  for  me  to  be  behind  my  brethren  in  the  easy  matter 
of  belated  enthusiasm.  Anyhow,  having  in  my  record 
several  articles  on  the  late  Mr.  Lamoureux,  and  dozens 
on  Richter  and  Mottl,  it  seemed  only  fair  to  myself  to 
indulge  my  sense  of  proportion  by  saying  a  little  more 
about  a  conductor  of  definite,  distinctive  gifts.  So  I 
have  taken  another  opportunity  of  hearing  Ysaye  ;  and 
this  time  the  programme  gave  one  a  better  chance 
of  comparing  him  with  conductors  better  known  in 
England.  Schumann's  C  symphony,  the  big  soprano 
song  from  "  Fidelio,"  the  "  Leonora  "  overture  No.  3, 
and  the  Funeral  March  and  closing  scene  from  the 
"Dusk  of  the  Gods" — such  a  programme  makes 
one  think  of  a  Promenade  concert  of  the  type  esta- 
blished by  Messrs.  Newman  and  Wood,  rather  than  of 
a  Belgian  concert  attended  by  a  Belgian  public  which 
thinks  itself  in  the  very  van  of  musical  progress, 
because  it  is  only  a  matter  of  thirty  years  behind  Paris 
(which  is  only  fifty  years  behind  every  country  in  the 
world  save  Turkey  and  America).  After  the  mighty 
achievements  of  Messrs.  Huberti  and  Faure,  and  after 
Wagner,  when  Mr.  Dupuis  of  the  opera  had  exerted 
all  his  incompetence  and  lack  of  temperament  upon 
"Tristan,"  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  fine  music 
rendered  by  such  fine  artists  as  Ysaye  and  Gulbranson. 
Schumann  I  love  not,  save  the  bulk  of  the  songs  and  a 
few  of  the  piano  pieces  ;  but  how  manly,  noble,  fresh, 
he  stands  out  when  one  has  heard  a  great  deal  of 
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Faure\  Massenet  and  Saint-Saens  !  The  Bayreuth 
style  of  singing  I  detest,  but,  in  spite  of  being  touched 
with  it,  how  much  better  is  an  artist  of  the  Gulbranson 
type  than  the  average  French  prima  donna,  anxious 
only  to  make  the  most  of  her  personal  appearance,  and 
to  get  down  to  the  footlights  and  squeal  a  very  high 
note,  rather  out  of  tone,  and  calculated  for  ever  to 
shatter  one's  ear  with  its  unbelievable  vibrato  !  And, 
after  every  other  French  or  Belgian  conductor  I  have 
ever  heard,  how  splendid  is  such  a  gorgeous  one  as 
Ysa)>e  !    It  is  of  him  that  I  chiefly  wish  to  write  to-day. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  with  a  purpose,  consider  Ysaye 
the  violinist.    One  is  compelled  to  reckon  him  first  of 
living  fiddlers,  because  he  does  everything  the  others 
do|as  well  as  they  can  do  it,  he  does  many  things  better 
than  they  can  do  them,  and  he  does   some  things 
superbly  that  the  others  cannot  do  at  all.    His  tone 
does  not  glisten  like  a  thread  of  cold  hard  gold,  as 
Sarasate's  does,  but  it  has  a  finer  magic  :  it  is  now  pure 
silver,  delicate,  ethereal,  and  again  it  is  an  organ  voice, 
opulent,  full,  gorgeously  tinted,  glowing  with  changing 
colours  that  show  through  from  within  ;  and  it  never 
ceases  to  be  a  voice,  a  human  voice  with  a  difference, 
with  all  the  pathos  of  the  human  voice  in  its  cadences. 
He  equals  Sarasate  in  lighter  things  :  indeed  he  can 
Queen  Mab  it  with  any  of  them  ;  and  when  he  takes 
the  serious  music,  the  music,  say,  of  Beethoven  or 
Bach,  he  delivers  it  with  a  nobility,  and  an  intimate, 
first-hand  knowledge  of  its  emotion  which  I  never  was 
able  to  find  in  the  playing  of  Joachim,  noble  though  that 
often  was.    I  would  say  that  the  qualities  he  puts  into 
his  playing  of  the  fiddle  are  precisely  the  qualities  he  puts 
into  his  playing  of  the  orchestra.    That  he  should  be 
able  to  do  so  is  the  surprising  thing.    The  fiddle  lies 
under  his  chin,  and  he  can  make  it  speak  for  him  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  person.    They  say 
Chopin  did  the  same  with  the  piano.    But  one  cannot 
imagine  Chopin  getting  the  same  order  of  results  from 
an  orchestra.    The  orchestra,  the  most  magnificent 
instrument  of  them  all,  is  the  most  difficult  of  them  all 
to  play.    It  is,  in  fact,  an  instrument  which  most  men 
find  impossible  to  play.    The  essential,  central  part  of 
the  conductor's  endowment  is  a  magnetic  personality, 
which  enables  him  easily  to  communicate  his  will, 
thought,  emotion,  to  the  players  under  him,  and  as  it 
were  to  play  with  their  fingers  and  blow  with  their 
breath.    A  musician  may  be  fully  endowed  in  all  other 
respects,  he  may  know  how  music  should  be  played,  he 
may  be  able  by  weary  hours  of  rehearsal  to  get  results 
that   are   fine   after   their   sort ;   but  he  will  never 
achieve  the   miracles    of  a  Mottl,  an  Ysaye,    or  a 
Richter  in  the  old  days.     One  cannot,  I  say,  dream 
of  Chopin  imposing  his  will  upon  a  hundred  men, 
and   drawing  from  them  the  tones  he  wanted,  just 
as  he  drew  them  from  the  piano.    One  cannot  think 
of  Sarasate   doing   it,  nor  of  Paderewski,  nor  for 
that  matter,  of  a  Ternina  or  Jean  de  Reszke.    But  one 
cannot  say  it  is  impossible  in  their  case,  for  I,  to  be 
frank,  would  never  have  believed  it  in  the  case  of 
Ysaye.     Whatever  music  Ysaye   takes  in   hand  he 
appears  to  play  with  the  same  ease  and  spontaneity  of 
expression  on  the  orchestra  as  he  does  on  the  violin. 
Schumann,  Wagner,   Beethoven,   Faure,  he  handles 
them  all  with  the  same  assured  mastery  and  certainty 
of  result — the  playing  of  them  all  is  full  of  the  distinc- 
tive Ysaye  qualities.    By  no  means  do  I  believe  that 
the  result  is  merely  the  result  of  a  miracle.    On  the 
contrary,  I  know  it  to  be  based  on  a  very  solid  founda- 
tion of  sheer  hard  work.    The  number  of  rehearsals 
for  each  Ysaye  concert  would  make  an  English  entre- 
preneur stare.    I  was  present  as  a  spy  at  the  last 
private  rehearsal  of  this  last  concert,  and  though  I 
have  often  witnessed  both  good  and  bad  conductors — 
Henschel,  Cowen,  Wood,  Richter,  Nikisch,  Siegfried 
Wagner,  Mottl — studying  with  their  men,  the  patience 
of  Ysaye,  the  endless  trouble  he  took  with  small  details, 
somewhat  surprised  me.     In  the  music  of  the  "  Dusk 
of  the  Gods  "  every  phrase,  every  minute  nuance,  was 
considered,  practised,  and  tried  and  tried  again,  until  at 
last  perfection  or  something  very  near  it  was  attained. 
The  perfection  is  very  different  from  that  aimed  at  by 
the  late  Mr.   Lamoureux.     Lamoureux  aimed   at  a 
clockwork  accuracy  :  his  first  and  last  object  was  to  en- 
sure that  no  player  should  deviate  by  a  hair's  breadth 


from  the  tempo  marked  by  his  baton,  so  that  chord  after 
chord,  arising  out  of  the  progression  of  few  or  many 
parts,  should  sound  absolutely  simultaneously  with  per- 
fect clearness,  with  none  of  the  arpeggios  resulting  from 
some  of  the  parts  being  before  or  behind  the  others  ; 
and  if  expressive  melodies  lost  their  expressiveness  in 
the  process,  or  if  the  whole  mass  of  tone  lacked  rich- 
ness, apparently  he  didn't  care,  being,  after  all,  an 
Academic,  an  Academic  of  an  extraordinarily  fine  kind. 
Ysaye's  perfection  consists  in  a  compromise  between 
accurate  playing  and  expressive  rubato  playing  ;  it  is 
less  strictly  correct  than  Lamoureux's,  and  very  much 
more  correct  than  Mottl's.   Mottl  endeavours  to  secure, 
and  succeeds  in  securing,  a  magnificent  breadth  and 
fulness  at  the  expense  of  mere  correctness,  and  also  of 
the  poignant  expressiveness  of  inner  melodies.    I  like 
Mottl's  playing — who  indeed  can  help  adoring  that 
matchless  splendour  of  energy  and  colour? — but  I  also 
like  Ysaye's.    It  is  orchestral  playing  different  from 
anything  yet  heard  in  England  ;  and   it  shows  one 
aspects  of  music  never  observed  before.  Schumann's 
orchestral  works    are    not    altogether  exhilarating; 
but    the    rendering   of  the   C  symphony   the  other 
day  was  fascinating.    Ysaye  made  it  sound  almost 
as    well   as    a   pianoforte   arrangement  —  which  is 
the   most  that  can  be  done   with   Schumann.  He 
brought  to  the  surface  the  mystery  and  tenderness 
that  Schumann  managed  only  half  to  express.    In  the 
Beethoven  overture  he  was  noble,  broad,  passionate. 
In  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  he  let  one  revel  in  the 
rich  tumult  of  sound,  and  overwhelmed  one  with  the 
triumphant  tragic  emotion  with  which  the  music  is 
surcharged.    It  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  dis- 
plays that  I  can  recall  of  versatility,  and  of  a  high 
degree  of  virtuosity  made  subservient  to  high  musician- 
ship.  For  Ysaye,  though  he  must  be  admitted  amongst 
the  orchestral  virtuosos,  never  for  a  moment  ceases  to 
be  first  and  above  all  a  musician.    A  word  must  be 
added  about  Madame  Gulbranson.    The  prima  donna 
is  undoubtedly  "creeping  up."    A  few  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  one  who  really  understood 
the  music  she  sang,  or  who  did  not  resent  the  intrusion 
of  the  orchestra.    Now  there  are  half  a  dozen  who  have 
discovered  that  in  ait,  as  in  every  fine  province  of 
human  activity,  one  finds  oneself  by  losing  oneself ;  and 
Gulbranson  is  not  least  amongst  them.    Nothing  but 
superlatives  can  be  applied  to  her  rendering  of  Bri'inn- 
hilde's  "  Death  Song."    In  the  big  "  Fidelio  "  song  she 
was  scarcely  so  successful.   But  I  have  never  yet  heard 
that  song  effectively  sung,  and  am  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  done. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  In  these  columns  I  have  never  hesitated  to 
express  my  frank  dislike  of  his  music— or  rather  my 
utter  indifference  to  it,  my  failure  to  find  it  music  as  I 
understand  the  word.  Probably  it  is  some_  defect  in 
myself  that  prevents  me  taking  the  faintest  interest  in 
the  tunes  of  "  Pinafore,"  "The  Mikado,"  and  the  rest 
of  the  operettas  that  have  amused  the  English-speaking 
world  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  any  defect  of  mine  that  prevents  me  thinking 
him  a  great  musician  or  discovering  any  great,  original 
music  in  the  scores  of  "The  Golden  Legend,"  the  "  In 
Memoriam"  overture,  the  "Tempest"  music  or  the 
"  Martyr  of  Antioch."  These  I  discard  without 
troubling  to  comment  on  them.  His  claim  to  be 
remembered  rests  rather,  it  appears  to  me,  upon  the 
fact  that  in  light  opera  he  substituted  a  good,  clean, 
healthy  thing  for  a  thing  that  was  thoroughly  bad.  I 
consider  him  immeasurably  the  superior  of  Offenbach 
and  all  the  wretched  crowd  of  French  operetta- 
writers,  and  infinitely  better  than  any  of  our  own 
proud  academics  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
taste  and  their  private  pockets,  have  condescended 
to  try  conclusions  with  him  on  his  own  chosen 
ground.  His  tunes,  though  they  neither  amuse  nor 
edify  me,  are  at  any  rate  real  tunes  :  one  can  remember 
them  and  whistle  them.  Who  can  whistle  the  tunes 
of  his  imitators?  Besides  this,  in  private  and  public 
life  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  always  behaved  as  an  honour- 
able gentleman,  disdainfully  holding  aloof  from  the 
sordid  intrigues  and  squabbles  that  disgrace  the 
circles  that  affect  music  of  the  pedantic  kind  in 
England,  doing  his  best  to  advance  the  young  men  ol 
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ability,  and  scorning-  the  Academics  and  their  attempts 
to  crush  their  own  pupils,  after  their  pupils  had 
gained  some  success  as  writers  of  incidental  music 
for  the  theatre.  When  a  conspiracy  was  within  the 
last  year  or  two  formed  against  him  at  Leeds,  he  treated 
it  with  a  degree  of  contemptuous  indifference  that  com- 
pletely won  my  admiration.  Had  he  lived  to  finish  the 
comic  opera  on  which  he  was  engaged  just  before  his 
death,  I  might  have  liked  it  no  more  than  I  liked  the 
"  Mikado  ;"  but  I  deeply  regret  that  so  good  and  fine 
an  influence  in  what  must  be  called  the  business  side 
of  English  music  has  been  taken  away  prematurely. 
Hundreds,  thousands  will  miss  him  who  would  have 
reason  only  to  rejoice  at  the  removal  of  some  of  our 
musicians  who  pretend  to  higher  and  more  serious  aims. 

  J.  F.  R. 


TWO  PLAYS. 

IF  I  really  had  the  cause  of  British  drama  so  deeply 
at  heart  as  I  sometimes  seem  to  have  it,  "  This," 
I  should  be  crying,  with  the  sob  of  one  into  whose  soul 
the  iron  had  entered,  "  has  been  the  blackest  week  of  my 
life  !  "  For  I  have  beheld,  within  that  period,  apathetic 
failure  to  do  well  that  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  a 
grinning  triumph  in  doing  well  that  which  ought  not  to 
be  done.  I  know  not  which  sensation  was  the  more 
lamentable  —  the  sensation  of  being  bored  by  Mrs. 
Craigie's  modern  psychological  comedy,  or  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  stimulated  by  Captain  Marshall's  un- 
scrupulous scheme  for  bringing  Tom  Robertson  up 
to  date.  True,  my  principles  have  not  been  affected. 
My  contempt  for  the  art  of  the  'sixties,  and  my  belief 
in  the  art  of  the  'noughts,  are  as  strong  as  ever  they 
were.  I  am,  moreover,  as  sure  as  ever  I  was,  that  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  'noughts  is  to  be  on  the  winning 
side.  But  this  conviction  does  only  make  it  more 
exasperating  for  me  to  behold  meanwhile,  on  the  one 
hand,  virtue  floundering  and  unrewarded,  and,  on  the 
other,  unrighteousness  flourishing  like  a  green  bay- 
tree,  with  the  critic  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph"  cooing 
lustily  in  the  branches. 

In  Mrs.  Craigie  I  take  always  an  especial  interest. 
She,  as  dramatist,  and  I,  as  dramatic  critic,  saw  the 
light  simultaneously  ;  and  our  connascence  has  inspired 
me  with  a  sentimental  wish  that  she  should  do  great 
things.  Do  not  mistake  my  use  of  the  epithet  "  great." 
I  remember  that  in  my  criticism  of  her  first  play  I  struck 
the  keynote  of  common-sense  (which  has,  I  hope,  vibrated 
through  all  my  criticisms)  by  advising  her  not  to 
attempt  "great"  work.  Other  critics  were  urging 
to  the  highest  flights  of  ambition.  I,  divining  certain 
limitations  which  are  set  to  the  talent  of  women  in 
general,  and  of  "  John  Oliver  Hobbes"  in  particular, 
urged  her  to  follow  sedulously  the  fashion  she  had  set 
for  herself  in  "The  Ambassador."  Fearing  that  she 
would  wish  now  to  be  profound,  and  knowing  that  the 
only  work  of  women  which  can  be  taken  seriously  is 
their  superficial  work,  I  cautioned  Mrs.  Craigie  against 
probing  far  beneath  the  surface.  I  implored  her  to  be 
always  light.  She  has  fulfilled  "  more  than  my  prayer." 
She  has  not  merely  remained  light  :  she  has  become 
imponderable.  Let  her  not  suspect  me  of  complaining 
that  "The  Wisdom  of  the  Wise  "  has  no  such  effective 
little  situations  as  abounded  in  "The  Ambassador." 
On  the  contrary,  I  applaud  her  desire  to  write 
a  purely  psychological  comedy,  a  comedy  evolving 
itself,  through  collation  of  certain  persons  with  well- 
defined  and  various  characters,  into  expression  of 
an  idea — in  fact,  a  modern  comedy.  That  was  a  fine 
desire,  and  the  psychology  in  "The  Ambassador" 
was  (of  course,  without  pretence  to  depth)  sharp 
and  delicate  enough  to  justify  her  in  expecting  to 
achieve  it.  But  she  has  not  achieved  it,  alas  !  Her 
failure  is  not  due  to  any  weakness  in  the  basic  idea  of 
the  comedy.  The  idea  itself— the  idea  of  the  mischief 
that  may  be  wrought  by  putting  a  young  wife  on 
guard  against  her  husband— is  quite  excellent.  It 
is  not  a  new  idea ;  but  no  good  idea  is  the  less 
good  for  antiquity,  or  the  less  capable  of  being 
well  worked  out  in  a  new  manner.  It  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  idea  which,  remembering  her  peculiar  talent,  I 
should  have  expected  Mrs.  Craigie  to  make  the  most 
of.    Why,  then,  is  her  comedy  so  dull?    The  dialogue 


is  as  delightful  as  ever,  showering  off  its  innumerable 
little  bright  sparks  of  wittiness  and  prettiness.  But 
the  characters  who  speak  it  !  They  do  not  exist.  They 
are  the  vaguest  puppets,  there  to  work  out  the  basic 
idea,  precisely  through  jigging  of  their  joints  ;  they  are 
not  human  characters  to  illustrate  the  idea  in  a  human 
manner.  Their  antics  are  tolerable,  and  seem  even 
like  human  movements,  so  long  as  the  idea  is  in  process 
of  expression.  But  this  period  is  very  brief.  When 
the  curtain  falls  on  the  first  act,  the  whole  idea 
has  been  worked  out.  The  husband  and  wife  under- 
stand each  other  perfectly,  and  any  complications  that 
ensue  are  merely  factitious.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
of  the  play  are  but  a  device  for  keeping  the  audience  in 
their  places  until  strikes  the  hour  when  the  carriages 
will  be  ready  in  King  Street.  Without  the  idea,  the 
puppets  cease  to  exist  for  us.  Without  its  mouth- 
pieces, even  the  dialogue  bores  us.  Nothing  remains 
but  the  furniture,  and  the  pretty  frocks,  and  the  subtly 
aristocratic  names  of  the  dramatis  persons.  The 
whole  thing  degenerates  into  an  edition  de  luxe  of 
"M.  A.  P." 

Since  the  first  night,  Mrs.  Craigie  has  written  a 
good-humoured  letter  to  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette," 
explaining  her  reason  for  appearing  before  the  curtain 
to  take  her  call  :  "As  I  had  given  the  public  my  very 
best — the  result  of  two  years  of  care,  thought,  and  ob- 
servation— I  felt  I  had  no  reason  to  slink  away  like  a 
thief  in  the  night."  Exactly.  But  the  point  is,  why 
should  Mrs.  Craigie,  having  tried  conscientiously  to  do 
her  best,  expose  herself  to  the  risk  of  being  treated  as 
though  she  really  were  "a  thief"?  Why  should  she 
pander  to  the  stupid  rowdyism  of  certain  self- 
important  brutes?  "Because,"  Mrs.  Craigie  might 
answer,  "  I  have,  on  previous  occasions,  given 
these  same  brutes  the  opportunity  of  applauding  me." 
That  would  be  quite  logical.  A  dramatist  who 
personally  courts  applause  for  success  must  also  court 
execration  for  failure.  But  to  court  execration  for 
failure  is  an  undignified  proceeding ;  therefore  it  is 
unwise  to  court  applause  for  success.  Mrs.  Craigie, 
having  satisfied  her  conscience  by  letting  herself  be 
"  booed  at,"  can  now  make  a  fresh  start.  She  need 
have  no  compunction  in  evading  such  demonstrations 
henceforth,  and  should  have  no  regret  in  evading 
demonstrations  to  the  contrary.  I  trust  that  she  (and 
every  other  dramatist)  will  join  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
in  his  determination  to  be  invisible,  and  so  keep  the 
public  in  its  place,  and  teach  it  manners. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  successes  in  store  for  Mrs. 
Craigie.    I  am  glad  that,  in  the  letter  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  she  declares  that  she  is  not  going  to  alter 
her  "  method  of  work  "  or  her  "  point  of  view."  This 
I  take  to  mean  that  she  is  not  going  to  be  deflected 
from  the  strait  path  of  modern  psychological  comedy. 
I  know  that  she  has  the  power  to  do  well  the  good 
thing   which,    on   this   occasion,  she   has   done  ill. 
I  know  that  she  has  talent  for  sound  construction  and 
sharp  characterisation,  and  that  this  talent  will  out,  as 
it  outed,  so  signally,  in  "  The  Ambassador. "  It  was  just 
this  talent  for  sound  construction  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  lacking  in  Captain  Marshall.    His  early  plays, 
especially  "  The  Royal  Family,"  struck  me  as  the  work 
of  a  man  who  was  destined  to  write  good  comedies 
of  observation,  if  only  he  could  acquire  a  specific  knack 
for  dramaturgy.    Here,  I  felt,  was   a  man  creeping 
along  the  right  path  ;  he  would  never  turn  aside  from 
that  path,  and  he  might,  sooner  or  later,  be  walking 
upright  on  it.     I  watched  him  with  a  kindly  eye. 
Conceive  my  astonishment  when  I  found  him,  last 
Tuesday  evening,  striding  with  the  gait  of  an  athletic 
giant — along  the  path  of  damnation.    No  recent  play 
has  shown  so  utter  a  lack  of  artistic  conscience  as 
"  The  Second  in  Command."  The  unblushing  effrontery 
of  the  thing  staggers  me.    With  a  muscular  sweep  of 
his  arm,  Captain  Marshall  has  thrown  life  to  the  winds, 
and  has  taken  a  flying  leap  into  the  saccharine  kingdom 
of  Tom  Robertson.  There,  with  his  own  strong  hands, 
he  has  builded  a  palace  of  sugar-lumps,  and  has  installed 
in  it  as  many  of  "John  Strange  Winter's"  soldier-heroes 
as  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  round  about  it  he  has 
laid  out  a  garden  of  flowery  speeches  and  coincidences 
in  full  bloom.    The  whole  thing  has  been  done  so  well, 
so  firmly,  so  boldly,  that  I  defy  the  most  sensible 
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of  modern  playgoers  not  to  admire  it,  not  to  be 
(despite  himself)  exhilarated  by  it.  The  story,  the 
impossible,  intercomplicated  story,  is  carried  through 
with  such  skill  that  it  seems  quite  possible  and 
quite  clear.  In  the  quality  of  its  stagecraft,  the 
play  really  is  prodigious.  Do  you  wonder  that 
the  house  rose  at  it  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
soul  of  the  critic  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  starved  by 
the  "  extraordinary  thinness "  of  "Mrs.  Dane's  De- 
fence," "  Herod,"  &c,  &c,  revived  under  it  as  a 
parched  rose  revives  under  the  fall  of  long-pent  rain 
from  heaven  ?  Can  you  wonder  that  he  revelled  so 
deliriously  in  what  he  calls  the  "  web  of  fruitful  mis- 
understandings begotten  of  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments of  an  only  brother  "  ?  For  the  sake  of  him,  I 
hope  Captain  Marshall  will  continue  to  use  his  newly- 
acquired  technique  in  the  cause  of  old-fashioned  drama, 
will  never  do  anything  but  beget  these  fruitful  webs. 
But,  for  his  own  sake,  I  hope  the  gallant  Captain  will 
return  to  the  path  on  which  he  first  ventured  forth.  The 
amount  of  money  that  will,  meanwhile,  accrue  to 
him  from  "The  Second  in  Command"  will  be  more 
than  enough  to  enable  him  to  regard  with  equanimity 
a  long  series  of  "  noble  failures."  Assuredly,  this 
ignoble  triumph  will  pack  the  Haymarket  for  many 
months — to  say  nothing  of  theatres  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  America,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Out  of  evil,  then,  good  may  come.  Some  good  has 
already  come  in  the  manifestation  of  Miss  Sybil  Carlisle 
as  a  far  more  gifted  actress  than  we  had  had  the 
chance  of  supposing  her  to  be,  and  in  the  renewed 
manifestation  of  Mr.  Cyril  Maude's  delightful  art. 

Max. 


INSURANCE  AND  CHARITY. 

THERE  are  many  ways  in  which  insurance  may  be 
applied  for  the  advantage  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions. There  are  countless  hospitals,  homes,  and 
societies  doing  work  of  the  most  valuable  and  important 
kind  the  managers  of  which  are  perpetually  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  ways  and  means.  Hitherto  revenue 
has  been  derived  solely  from  donations,  subscriptions, 
bequests,  and  the  proceeds  of  entertainments.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  that  by  taking 
advantage  of  modern  developments  of  life  assurance  it 
is  possible  to  provide  funds  for  charitable  institutions 
with  little,  if  any,  loss  of  income  to  the  donors. 
Occasionally  clergy  and  others,  mostly  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  have  assured  their  lives  in  order  that 
churches  or  schools  may  benefit  when  the  policy 
becomes  a  claim.  The  payment  of  premiums  in  such  a 
case  practically  means  the  withdrawal  of  annual 
subscriptions,  and  therefore  it  is  not  quite  the  best 
method  of  using  insurance  for  charitable  purposes, 
however  excellent  it  may  be  in  certain  ways. 

One  simple  method  of  becoming  an  annual  subscriber 
to  a  charity  without  loss  of  income  is  to  purchase  a  life 
annuity,  part  of  which  is  retained  by  the  annuitant  for 
income  and  the  remainder  given  to  the  charity.  The 
return  to  be  obtained  by  this  plan  varies  greatly  with 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  annuitant,  and  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  if  the  annuitant  dies  soon  the  investment 
proves  a  bad  one  in  consequence  of  the  capital  being 
lost. 

To  avoid  this  latter  contingency  it  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  combine  a  policy  with  an  annuity,  and  preferably 
to  take  an  endowment  assurance  policy,  under  which 
the  sum  assured  is  paid  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term  of 
years,  or  at  the  death  of  the  assured  if  it  occurs 
previously.  By  this  plan  a  man  of  fifty,  by  investing 
,£1,000  now,  can  secure  a  payment  to  a  charity  of 
,£1,000  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  or  at  the  death  of 
the  donor  if  it  occurs  previously.  In  addition  to  this 
he  can  himself  receive  an  income  of  £30  a  year  for 
twenty  years,  and  of  jCa°  a  year  thereafter  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  For  both  income  and  capital  there  is  the 
absolute  security  afforded  by  first-class  assurance 
companies. 

Such  an  investment  as  this  is  far  better,  both  for  the 
donor  and  the  charity,  than  a  mere  bequest  of  money  at 
the  death  of  the  testator.  The  charity  knows  exactly 
the  latest  date  ;it  which  the  money  will  be  received,  a 


benefit  which  the  management  would  cordially  appre- 
ciate ;  the  donor  practically  suffers  no  loss  of  income, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  would  live  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  making  the  actual  cash  payment  in  his 
own  lifetime,  and  of  assisting,  if  he  wished,  in  the 
administration  of  his  own  gift. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  out  of  many  that  might 
be  given  of  the  application  of  insurance  to  charitable 
purposes  ;  it  can,  for  instance,  be  arranged  for  the 
donor  to  receive  a  larger  income,  and  for  the  payment 
to  the  charity  to  be  postponed  for  a  longer  number  ot 
years.  The  donation  could  be  made  at  an  earlier  date 
if  the  donor  were  content  with  a  smaller  income  ;  again, 
only  part  of  the  original  amount  invested  could  be  given 
to  the  charity  with  the  result  that  to  the  donor  himself 
the  investment  would  prove  more  lucrative.  Yet 
another  plan  that  would  commend  itself  to  many  people 
is  to  provide  an  annual  subscription,  say  of  j£$o  a  year 
for  twenty  years,  in  place  of  a  donation  of  ^1,000  ;  the 
cost  of  such  a  subscription  would  be  some  25  per  cent, 
less  than  the  cost  of  such  a  donation,  and  the  income  of 
the  donor  would  be  increased  to  this  extent. 

Investments  on  such  lines  as  these  contemplate  gifts 
being  made  to  charities  at  a  date  that  would  in  most 
cases  be  earlier,  and  in  no  instance  later,  than  the  death 
of  the  donor.  They  practically  anticipate  bequests 
without  involving  any  loss  of  income,  provided  that  the 
capital  was  previously  invested  in  securities,  yielding 
only  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 

It  is,  however,  frequently  the  case  that  charities  are 
in  urgent  need  of  money,  and  an  immediate  donation 
would  be  more  welcome  than  the  certainty  of  a  larger 
gift  twenty  years  hence.  "  Of  course  if  the  system  of 
employing  insurance  in  aid  of  charities  were  extensively 
adopted  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  they  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  from  year  to  year 
various  sums  would  be  falling  due,  and  financial 
arrangements  could  be  made  accordingly.  If,  how- 
ever, the  immediate  need  of  funds  were  so  urgent  as  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  some  extent  to  sacrifice  the 
future  for  the  sake'of  the  present,  insurance,  could  easily 
provide  for  such  a  course.  A  man  of  fifty,  by  investing 
^"1,000  now  could  make  an  immediate  donation  of 
£600  and  himself  receive  ^"30  a  year  for  the  rest  of 
life  ;  he  could  give  .£460  at  once,  and  receive  ^35  for 
the  rest  of  life  ;  or  he  could  give  ^430  now  and  have  an 
income  of  ^40  a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

If  such  a  plan  as  this  sacrificed  to  the  future  too  much 
it  could  be  arranged  for  the  whole  ^1,000  to  be  paid 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  or  at  the  death  of  the 
donor  if  previous,  and  the  charity  could  borrow  on  the 
security.  The  amount  that  could  be  borrowed  would 
vary  with  the  plan  adopted,  with  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  donor,  and  with  the  income  required  by  the  donor  ; 
but  usually  ^500  or  more  could  be  borrowed  imme- 
diately for  every  ^1,000  invested. 

These  suggestions  prove  that  insurance  may  be 
applied  in  a  very  practical  way  for  the  benefit  of 
charities,  and  anyone  possessing  a  really  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  best  features  of  the  various  life 
offices  could  advise  how  insurance  could  be  thus  applied 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  information  an  expert 
would  need  to  have  before  him  in  order  to  say  what 
policy  and  w4iat  company  to  select  would  be  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  donor,  the  amount  proposed  to  be 
invested,  the  income  required  by  the  donor,  and  the 
date  at  which  the  charity  should  come  into  the  money. 

Many  charitable  institutions  will  shortly  be  issuing 
appeals  for  funds,  and  we  commend  to  them  the  sug- 
gestion of  invoking  the  aid  of  insurance  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  substantial  financial  support,  which  was 
never  more  needed  by  charitable  institutions  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Batsford  Park,  Moreton-in-Marsh,  28  November,  1900. 

Sir,— Will  you  allow  me  to  comfort  Mr.  Beckett,  who, 
in  his  letter  of  21  November  addressed  to  you,  says 
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"Whoever  is  responsible  for  the  regilding  of  the  old 
furniture  in  the  Wallace  Collection  ought  to  be  gilt 
himself  and  set  in  a  glass  case  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life  as  a  warning  to  all  such  vandals  in  future  "  ? 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Beckett  that  not  one  single  article 
of  furniture,  not  a  clock,  a  candlestick  nor  a  candelabra 
has  been  regilt  or  even  retouched  with  gold.  A  little 
soft  soap  and  water  is  all  that  has  been  used  to  wash  off 
the  crust  of  dirt  and  blacks  which  the  greasy  atmo- 
sphere of  London  had  made  into  a  paste  overlaying  and 
masking  the  surface — a  very  different  matter  from  what 
is  known  as  "  Patine."  What  arouses  Mr.  Beckett's 
indignation,  and  outrages  his  fine  taste,  is  therefore  the 
actual  gilding  of  Caffieri,  Gonthiere  and  other  masters 
of  metal  craft.  They  were  supposed  to  know  what  they 
were  about,  but  apparently  some  people  prefer  their 
work  when  it  is  partially  hidden  and  wholly  discoloured 
by  dirt,  destroying  all  the  sharpness  and  all  the  delicacy 
of  the  chiselling. 

Mr.  Beckett's  glass  case  must  be  a  big  one,  for  the 
"vandals"  whom  he  wishes  to  gild  and  exhibit  as  a 
warning,  are  Sir  John  Scott,  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  Mr. 
Alfred  de  Rothschild,  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  and  myself. 
If  we  had  indeed  "  played  tricks  with  the  property  of  the 
Nation,"  we  should  have  deserved  no  better  fate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  done  no  such  thing.  Neither  a 
pretty  face  nor  a  beautiful  work  of  art  is  improved  by  a 
thick  layer  of  London  smuts. — Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford. 


LITERARY  PLAGIARISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  Pump  Court,  Temple,  26  November,  1900. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  17  November  your  reviewer 
draws  attention  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun's"  plagiarisms 
from  "The  Transvaal  Boers,"  by  "  Afrikanus,"  and  in 
so  doing  he  alludes  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane's  plagiarisms 
from  my  "South  Africa"  —  plagiarisms  which  were 
partially  exposed  in  a  review  of  "  The  Boer  States," 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Guardian  "  of  20  June  last. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  add  that  another  example  of  the 
same  offence  has  since  been  brought  to  my  notice  ? 
This  new  offender  is  Dr.  Hillier  ;  and  the  offence 
occurs  in  his  recently  published  "  South  African 
Studies,"  one  of  the  books  which  your  reviewer  dealt 
with  in  the  article  in  question. 

Dr.  Hillier's  depredations  are  less  extensive  but  more 
shameless  than  Mr.  Keane's.  They  occur  in  the  two 
lectures  which  he  tells  us  he  prints  by  permission  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  After  frequently 
reproducing  individual  phrases  and  sentences  from  one 
or  other  of  my  books  on  South  Africa  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgment  by  footnote  or  quotation 
marks,  Dr.  Hillier  at  length  prints  half  a  page  which 
is  almost  word  for  word  identical  with  a  passage  in 
my  "  History  of  South  Africa  "  (Temple  Encyclopaedic 
Primers). 

I  append  the  original  passage  with  Dr.  Hillier's 
version  for  the  information  of  your  readers. 

WoRSFOi.n  :    "  History  of  South  Hillier  :    "  South  African 

Africa,"  p.  159.  Studies,"  p.  24. 

"During  the  ten  years  subse-  "  In  the  ten  years  following  the 

quent  to  the   commencement  of  commencement  of  gold  mining  on 


gold  mining  on  the  Randt  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  land  in 
the  Transvaal — that  is  land  not 
occupied  as  town  or  mining  sites 
—  increased  from  ,£933,200  to 
£10,000,000.  In  the  course  of  the 
process  about  one-third  of  the  land 
originally  held  by  the  Boers  passed 
into  the  possession  of  British  pur- 
chasers, and  this  British  holding, 
although  one-third  in  area,  is  two- 
thirds  in  value  of  the  agricultural 
land  of  the  Republic  available  for 
European  occupation." 


the  Rand,  the  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  Transvaal  — that 
is,  the  land  not  occupied  as  town 
or  mining  sites — increased  from 
,£993,200  (sic)  to  .£10,000,000. 
In  the  course  of  the  process  about 
one-third  of  the  land  originally 
owned  by  the  Boers  passed  into 
the  possession,  by  purchase,  of 
Uitlander,  principally  British 
purchasers,  and  this  holding,  al- 
though one-third  in  area,  is  two- 
thirds  in  value  of  the  agricultural 
land  of  the  Republic  available  for 


European  occupation." 
I  refrain  from  giving  particulars  of  the  reproductions 
of  phrases  and  sentences  to  which  I  have  referred  solely 
from  a  regard  to  your  space,  but  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  the  details  to  anyone  who  may  be  desirous  of 
having  them.  —  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Bash,  Worsfold. 


THE  GLOBE-TROTTING  BOOK  WRITER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  November. 

Sir, — I  was  very  pleased  to  read  in  your  last  number 
some  strictures,  not  too  severe,  on  the  proceedings  of 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  {sic)  Bullock  Workman  in  Kashmir  and 
Ladak.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  railway  communi- 
cation travellers  of  the  globe-trotting  stamp  now 
frequently  invade  comparatively  primitive  portions  of 
Northern  India,  causing  by  their  entire  ignorance  of 
the  language  and  the  art  of  travel  in  wild  countries 
much  ill-feeling,  animosity  and  contempt  among  the 
natives.  Such  persons  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Workman, 
Mr.  Savage  Landor  (who  by  the  bye  ought  to  have 
known  better),  and  others  do  great  harm.  Their 
object  is  not,  as  with  the  British  officer  or  civilian, 
relaxation  and  wholesome  love  of  sport  or  the  pleasures 
of  travel,  but  to  exploit  and  too  often  absurdly  ex- 
aggerate their  experiences  in  a  book. 

The  bad  taste  of  a  man  apparently  boasting  of 
"throwing  stones  at"  his  followers  "to  urge  them 
on "  is  quite  enough  to  stamp  the  character  of  Mr. 
Workman.  However,  even  so  far  back  as  1845  we 
read  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  Dr.  Hoffmeister's 
account  of  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia's  travels  in 
Gurhwal  and  Kunawar  in  the  Western  Himalaya. 
Hoffmeister  seemingly  glories  in  recording  acts  of  un- 
necessary violence  towards  the  "  coolies,"  abusing  the 
natives  and  one  or  two  English  settlers  whom  they  met. 
All  this  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  these  German 
gentlemen.  I  have  travelled  in  Gurhwal  myself,  and 
in  1872  spent  some  weeks  in  Upper  Kunawar,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  struck  me  as  being  a  particularly 
fine  race  and  most  easy  to  get  on  with.  Mr.  Workman, 
contrasting  his  experience  of  the  Kashmiris  and 
Ladakis  with  the  demeanour  of  the  natives  of  Sikkim, 
in  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  among  whom  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  journeyed,  ignorantly  exclaims,  "  Why  the 
difference  ? "  Sir  Joseph  knew  the  language  suffici- 
ently, understood  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
doubtless  had  respectable  servants,  none  of  which 
advantages  were  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Workman  and  his 
wife. 

In  travelling  in  wild  countries  it  is  surprising 
how  the  reputation  of  the  traveller  precedes  him. 
Finally,  as  an  example  of  this  I  may  relate,  that  in 
1872  circumstances  obliged  me  to  cross  a  lofty  pass 
before  it  was  "  open,"  and  in  bad  weather,  a  job  which 
meant  three  days  in  the  snow.  Although  the  villagers 
very  naturally  accompanied  me  and  my  companion  un- 
willingly, our  "reputation"  stood  us  in  good  stead, 
and  they  stuck  to  us  as  we  had  no  right  to  expect.  We 
had  been  travelling  for  many  weeks  in  circumstances 
of  much  difficulty  without  friction  with  the  natives  and 
our  record  had  preceded  us.  Of  course  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  natives  of  some  parts  are  more  "harried"  by 
travellers  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
in  others. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Officer. 


THE    BOULANGER-FLOQUET  DUEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chawton  Lodge,  Alton,  Hants, 
27  November,  1900. 

Sir, — In  the  Christmas  number  of  "The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine  "  there  is  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Machray — one  of  an  historical  series — on  duelling  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  occurs  the  usual  ver- 
sion of  the  famous  Boulanger-Floquet  duel.  Swords- 
men and  people  interested  in  the  duelling  question  may 
care  to  know  of  the  version  which  General  Boulanger 
gave  to  me  personally  in  the  course  of  a  very  pleasant 
conversation,  the  only  one  I  had  with  him.  He 
described,  with  appropriate  dramatic  illustration  how, 
in  advancing  on  his  adversary,  he  had  tripped  over  an 
unseen  root-branch  of  a  tree,  and  had  thus  precipitated 
himself  on  Monsieur  Floquet's  outstretched  sword. 
Yours  truly, 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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THE  INDULGENCE  OF  THE  PORZIUNCOLA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Assisi. 

Sir,— Your  issue  of  the  6th  October  contains  an  in- 
teresting review  of  M.  Paul  Sabatier's  critical  edition  of 
Fra  Francesco  Bartholi's  "  Tractatus  de  Indulgentia 
Sanctae  Mariae  de  Portiuncula."  It  is  because  there 
seems  at  length  to  be  some  slight  awakening  in  England 
to  the  importance  of  modern  Continental  Franciscan 
studies — your  review  is  evidence  of  the  fact — that  I 
crave  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  some  of 
your  reviewer's  conclusions. 

1.  It  is  not  exact  to  say  that  the  silence  of  the  first 
biographers  of  S.  Francis  on  the  subject  of  the  Indul- 
gence "has  generally  been  considered  fatal  to  the 
Franciscan  claim."  The  argumentum  a  silcntio  in  this 
case  has  only  been  used  exceptionally  not  generally,  as, 
for  instance,  by  some  Dominicans  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  by  some  Protestants  in  the  sixteenth,  and  some 
Jansenists  in  the  seventeenth  century  (M.  Sabatier  rightly 
does  not  consider  the  arguments  of  these  latter  as 
worthy  of  examination,  p.  xviii.  note  1).  The  learned 
French  writer  himself  used  the  argument  in  1894,  only 
to  make  a  loyal  and  full  recantation  of  his  error  in  1896. 
Every  writer  of  any  importance  on  matters  Franciscan 
has  accepted  the  fact  of  the  Indulgence  in  spite  of  the 
silence  of  the  original  biographers,  and,  therefore,  I 
repeat,  it  is  inexact  to  say  that  this  silence  has  "gene- 
rally been  considered  fatal  to  the  Franciscan  claim." 

2.  Your  reviewer  states  that  Gregory  IX.  may  well 
have  used  his  influence  to  restrain  the  saint's  bio- 
graphers from  relating  an  incident  of  which  "the  Pope 
[?  himself]  was  ashamed."  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  to  show  that  either  Honorius  III.  or 
Gregory  IX.  was  "  ashamed  "  of  the  Indulgence  of  the 
Porziuncola.  And  of  what  avail  would  have  been  the 
Papal  embargo  of  silence  so  long  as  the  Indulgence 
was  annually  practised  ?  The  practice  of  the  Indul- 
gence would  contribute  far  more  to  making  it  known 
than  a  few  MS.  lives  of  the  Saint.  Moreover,  if 
Gregory  IX.  had  been  ashamed  of  the  Indulgence,  he 
need  but  have  cancelled  it,  as  Boniface  VIII.  in  1296 
cancelled  the  Indulgence  of  Collemaggio  granted  by 
his  predecessor,  Celestine  V.  in  1294.  (See  Sabatier, 
p.  clxxxi.) 

3.  It  is  true  that  two  tendencies  manifested  them- 
selves among  the  Friars  Minor  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  Founder,  but  the  divisions  in  the  Order  did  not 
lead  to  the  formation  of  different  bodies  with  a  distinc- 
tive nomenclature  and  separate  Generals,  until  a  much 
later  date,  and  it  is  inexact  to  speak  of  "  Conventuals  " 
and  "  Observantins  "  when  referring  to  Franciscans  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

4.  Nor  is  it  "  now  clear  "  that  the  original  text  of  the 
Legenda  III.  Sociorum  contained  a  reference  to  the 
Indulgence.    The  text  of  PP.  Marcellino  da  Civezza 
and  Teofilo  Domenichelli  is  far  from  having  met  with 
general  acceptance  among  Continental  scholars.  And 
even  supposing  their  text  to  be  genuine,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regard  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Indulgence 
(Cap.  XLIX.)  as  a  fourteenth-century  interpolation,  for 
it  is,  almost  word  for  word,  a  part  of  a  letter  of  Bishop 
Theobald  of  Assisi  written  in  1319.     How  is  it  that 
S.  Bonaventure  in  his  Life  of  Francis  written  in  1260 
is  as  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Indulgence  as  Thomas 
of  Celano   in    his   two   lives   (1228  and   1247)  and 
the  traditional  Legenda  III.  Soc.  (1246)?     His  silence 
is   far    more  significant    than   that    of    the  earlier 
biographers  ;   it  proves  completely  that  the  general 
silence  was  deliberate,  intentional,  and  due  to  astound- 
ing reasons,  and  altogether  disposes,  to  my  mind,  of 
the  authenticity  of  Cap.  XLIX.  of  the  latest  version  of 
the  Leg.  III.  Soc.    For  the  motive  which  induced  him 
to  pass  over  in  silence,  at  so  late  a  date,  one  of  the 
chief  events,  perhaps  the  chief  event,  of  the  saint's  life, 
would  have  been  even  more  binding  on  the  Three 
Companions  in  1246. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Indulgence  was 
really  granted  as  traditionally  believed.  M.  Sabatier 
has  proved  the  point  up  to  the  hilt  :  but  the  silence  of 
the  early  biographers  and  of  S.  Bonaventure  remains 
a  problem,  fascinating  and  interesting  in  the  extreme, 


no  doubt,  but  thorny  beyond  all  measure.  I  have 
elsewhere  endeavoured  (in  the  "Weekly  Register"  of 
14  September,  1900)  to  account  for  this  silence,  but 
I  dare  not  further  trespass  on  your  space  to  unfold  so 
large  and  intricate  a  subject. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Montgomery  Carmichael. 


THE  DESECRATION   OF   THE   MING  TOMBS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Christchurch,  Hants,  14  November,  1900. 
Sir, — The  "  Standard"  of  Wednesday  the  14th  inst. 
stated  that  "a  small  German  expedition  was  to  leave 
Peking  on  Monday  for  the  MingTombs,  thirty  miles  north 
of  the  capital  "  and  then  in  a  leader  "  The  argument  for 
desecrating  the  tombs  of  the  dynasty  cannot  be  as 
urgent  now  as  it  was  then  (when  the  Legations  were  in 
peril).  At  the  same  time  ministers  and  military  com- 
manders on  the  spot  are  necessarily  the  best  judges, 
and  the  work  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  wrong 
done,  and  security  for  the  lives  of  Europeans,  must  go 
forward  without  regard  to  the  finer  sentiments  of 
civilised  peoples." 

Perchance  the  members  of  the  Thsing  (the  present) 
dynasty  are  buried  near  the  Ming  Tombs — I  know 
not — I  have  heard  that  the  Dowager  Empress  has 
spent  enormous  sums  on  a  tomb,  which  report  should 
appeal  to  the  commercial  traveller.  But  I  trust, 
Sir,  that  the  Saturday  Review  will  allow  a  protest 
against  the  desecration  of  the  tombs  of  a  dynasty, 
that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  present 
troubles  in  China.  The  Ming  Dynasty  was  in  power 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  overturned  by  the 
Manchus.  To  punish  the  Manchus  it  is  proposed 
(and  by  now  it  may  be  a  fait  accompli)  to  destroy  the 
Ming  Tombs.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  restoring  peace  in  China  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  which  a  course  of  action  revolting 
to  the  religious  convictions  of  the  entire  Chinese  nation 
is  not  very  likely  to  expedite,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
"finer  sentiments  of  civilised  peoples"  which  the 
"  Standard  "  says  must  be  disregarded.  One  of  these 
"  finer  sentiments  "  is  summed  up  in  the  words — "  We 
war  not  with  the  dead."  How  barbarous  and  futile 
would  it  seem  to  an  Englishman,  if  an  invading  enemy 
in  the  present  year  of  grace  were  to  destroy  King 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  for  instance,  or 
the  whole  Abbey  itself.  But  if  the  barbarity  of  this 
desecration  of  tombs  will  not  appeal  to  those  who  con- 
sider "  the  finer  sentiments  of  civilised  peoples  "  out  of 
place,  possibly  its  futility  will.  To  this  commercial  age 
the  destruction  of  anything  with  a  pecuniary  value 
surely  sounds  insane  ;  and  to  the  cultured  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  historic  landmark  is  little  less  than  a  crime. 

Our  civilisation  must  be  but  a  thin  veneer,  if  we 
mistake  acts  of  vandalism  for  religious  vengeance. 
The  looting  of  the  Summer  Palace  was  an  utterly 
uncivilised  act — the  destruction  of  the  tombs  entitles 
the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  of  such  execrable  bad  taste 
to  the  full  value  of  that  title,  "  foreign  fiends,"  one  has 
seen  quoted  so  often  of  late. 

At  the  least,  such  an  act  appears  to  me  to  fail  when 
put  to  the  test  of  Ciii  bono  ? 

Your  humble  servant, 

H.  Druitt. 

INDIAN  IRRIGATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

junior  Athenaium  Club,  London, 
26  November,  1900. 
Sir, — A  paragraph  in  the  Review  for  the  24th  instant 
evidently  relates  to  an  article  in  "Blackwood"  for 
May  by  General  F.  C.  Cotton,  R.E.,  which  does  assume 
that  every  Indian  river  which  flows  into  the  sea  bears 
away  potential  wealth,  and  that  all  the  rain  which  falls 
should  be  stored  and  used  for  agriculture.  Of  course 
like  all  brief  statements  this  admits  of  exceptions, 
because  many  parts  of  India  do  not  require  canal  irriga- 
tion ;  while  the  gradual  planting  of  trees  by  the  Forest 
Department  in  the  gathering  grounds  of  the  great 
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rivers  of  the  peninsula  will  absorb  much  water  now 
going  out  to  sea  at  the  first  burst  of  the  monsoon  by 
regulating  the  flow.  The  main  contention  of  the 
article  is,  however,  that  the  capital  outlay  on  the 
irrigation  works  (thirty-six  millions  sterling)  is  little 
more  than  what  the  value  of  one  year's  crops  raised 
under  them  would  entirely  repay.  It  has  to  be  recol- 
lected that  fine  as  those  works  are,  they  are  all  based  on 
the  old  agricultural  knowledge  possessed  by  the  natives, 
excellent  in  its  way,  the  works  having  been  commenced 
before  the  discoveries  of  Liebig  in  1840.  The  efforts  of 
scientific  agriculturists  like  the  late  Sir  James  Lawes 
have  not  yet  fully  acclimatised  them  here,  and  tropical 
conditions  in  India  are  infinitely  more  difficult. 

One  consequence  of  this  is,  that  it  has  never  yet  been 
determined  exactly  what  is  the  minimum  amount  of 
water  that  has  to  be  supplied  to  any  given  district,  or 
soil,  of  India,  to  make  up  for  a  periodical  deficiency  of 
rainfall.  This  minimum  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
experimental  farms  in  typical  localities,  and  the  amount 
must  necessarily  vary  widely  in  such  a  country.  Another 
result  of  the  uncertainty  has  been  a  tendency  to 
supply  instead  of  this  minimum  the  maximum  the 
natives  would  buy,  at  a  season  charge  per  acre 
irrigated,  but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  limitation 
of  nature.  If  a  minimum  quantity  of  water  is  to 
be  used,  some  rough  and  ready  means  must  be 
found  for  charging  by  the  cubic  foot,  as  for  a  town 
supply.  In  no  other  way  can  cultivators  be  got  to  take 
what  a  particular  crop  actually  wants,  and  the  irriga- 
tion works  be  placed  on  a  commercial  footing.  Any 
attempt  materially  to  extend  irrigation  must  be  preceded 
by  a  map  showing  the  tracts  already  irrigated  and  fairly 
secure,  and  those  tracts  subject  to  famine,  and  imper- 
fectly provided  with  irrigation.  Such  a  map  with  topo- 
graphical features,  and  containing  the  levels  of  the 
railways  and  roads  as  well  as  those  of  the  trigono- 
metrical surveys,  does  not  exist.  From  the  map  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  schedule  out,  district  by  dis- 
trict, hdv  each  could  be  given  enough  water  artificially 
on  modern  agricultural  principles  to  insure  them  against 
famine. 

In  many  cases,  as  is  known  already,  impounding 
lakes  can  be  made  in  the  gathering  grounds  of  rivers 
like  the  Kistna  and  Godavery  to  catch  the  burst  of  the 
monsoon  (which  is  the  water  mostly  lost  at  present). 
From  these  quick-flowing  canals  can  be  led  on  the 
contours  of  the  country  to  the  remoter  districts.  Even 
pipes  may  be  employed  as  in  West  Australia,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  work  of  water 
distribution.  It  will  at  any  rate  be  long  before  all  the 
limitations  of  nature  are  reached  ;  and  when  capital  is 
at  once  replaced  by  the  crops  of  a  single  year,  it  is 
evident -that  the  conditions  of  Indian  irrigation  have 
only  to  be  studied  afresh  to  make  its  immediate  and 
large  extension  on  the  new  lines  a  very  paying  State 
investment.  A.  T.  F. 

"THE  GRITTE  POULE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gartmore,  Stirling,  27  November,  1900. 

Sir, — Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  writing  in  your  issue  of 
last  week,  calls  attention  to  the  foolish  and  wanton 
destruction  of  the  albatross,  butchered,  so  to  speak,  to 
make  a  globe-trotting  Englishman's  half-holiday.  Mr. 
Hudson,  in  addition  to  being  perhaps  the  most  charm- 
ing prose  writer  in  the  English  language  of  the  present 
day,  has  done  more  good  in  his  generation  than  any 
ten  missionaries  :  than  most  social  reformers  (including 
even  Messrs.  Bax  and  Shaw  who  are  dealing  at  present 
such  apostolic  knocks  to  one  another  in  your  columns), 
and  than  almost  any  minister  of  religion,  I  can  recall 
to  mind.  In  what  he  calls  his  "  little  protest,"  so  long 
ago  as  1893  he  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  revolting 
barbarism  practised  by  passengers  and  crews  of  ocean 
steamships  upon  that  most  harmless  of  creatures,  the 
albatross. 

In  last  week's  '  '  Saturday  "  he  instances  cases  of  cold- 
blooded cruelty,  so  barbarous  and  unfeeling  that  one 
can  only  ascribe  them  to  some  distorted  form  of  eroto- 
mania.   Can  it  be  possible  that  for  mere  amusement 


(the  pretence  of  scientific  joking  is  not  to  be  sustained), 
for  not  less  than  ten  days  a  Christian  sea  captain,  no 
doubt  duly  certificated,  and  a  whole  ship's  crew  and 
passengers,  deliberately  tortured  to  death  an  unoffending 
fellow-creature. 

Let  me  recapitulate,  for  the  benefit  of  all  kindly  pro- 
fessing Christians,  his  awful  words. 

"  One  (albatross)  after  being  ten  days  in  the  ice  box, 
with  the  lower  half  of  its  body  frozen  hard,  emitted 
groaning  sounds,  and  on  being  taken  out,  it  raised  its 
head  and  gaped,  and  stared  about  with  wide  open 
living  eyes  :  and  that  it  continued  in  this  state  for  two 
hours,  after  which  it  was  strangled  a  second  time,  and 
put  back  in  the  ice  room." 

Now  I  want  your  readers  to  read,  mark,  and  inwardly 
digest  this. 

For  ten  long  days,  the  liner  steaming  along,  a  float- 
ing palace,  the  passengers  walking  and  flirting  on  the 
deck,  the  Christian  Captain  duly  taking  his  altitude, 
and  making  twelve  o'clock.  The  comfortable  evenings 
in  the  smoking-room,  the  grog,  the  pipes,  the  jovial 
stories,  and  the  talk  of  home.  The  rougher  merriment 
of  the  crew,  the  songs,  the  "shanties"  and  the  yarns 
round  the  fore-bitts.  The  Sunday  with  the  "  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  "  read  by  the  Captain,  or  by 
some  ardent-souled  young  missionary  ;  the  tears  rising 
to  the  tender-hearted  women's  eyes,  as  to  the  har- 
monium they  sang  (in  consecutive  fifths)  the  hymn  in 
which  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty  is  implored  for 
those  at  sea.  All  this,  and  no  doubt  talk  unstinted  about 
progress  and  humanity,  with  perhaps  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  on  board 
the  ship.  All  this,  and  all  the  luxury,  the  comfort,  and 
refinement  of  the  life  of  a  great  ocean  steamship,  on 
the  decks,  within  the  cabins  ;  even  in  the  forecastle  ; 
the  very  ship's  dog  with  his  three  meals  a  day  and 
scraps  innumerable. 

All  these  things,  and  in  the  ice  room,  the  unfortunate 
"  gritte  poule,"  half  strangled  and  left  to  freeze  for  ten 
long  days.  It  must  be  some  mistake,  some  awful 
nightmare.  We,  the  English,  the  master  race,  the 
lovers  of  fair  play,  the  kindly  hearted,  and  not  a  soul 
to  raise  his  voice,  to  take  compassion  when  his  fellow 
God-created  creature  after  ten  days  of  hideous  suffering 
"emitted  groaning  sounds."  And  then  we  read  that 
the  Captain  intends  on  his  return  trip  to  commence  his 
cruelties  again,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  ship,  Sir 
William  Corry,  Bart. ,  M.P.,  "takes  a  most  lively  in- 
terest in  these  investigations."  No  doubt  Sir  William 
is  a  humane  M.P.  in  ordinary  life,  no  doubt  his  horses, 
hounds  and  servants  are  all  well  fed,  and  cared  for,  and 
do  him  every  credit,  but  surely  his  "investigations" 
merit  at  least  a  question  in  Parliament. 

Perhaps,  though,  he  and  his  Captain  would  take 
advice,  and  that  is,  if  they  must  try  experiments,  to 
leave  the  albatross  alone,  and  try  how  long  a  Lascar 
sailor  could  endure  the  stoke-hole  fire. 

This  last  investigation  is  quite  as  useful  as  the  first, 
is  not  the  least  less  barbarous,  and  whilst  the  albatross 
is  a  rare  bird,  Lascars  are  plentiful  enough,  and  very 
cheap. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.    B.    CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


THE  RODIN  SUBSCRIPTION  AND 

MR.  BECKETT'S  OFFER. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  Ernest 
Beckett  has  joined  the  committee  of  the  Rodin  fund 
whose  names  were  given  last  week.  The  original 
scheme  has  gone  so  far  that  a  great  part  of  the 
necessary  sum  has  been  secured  ;  moreover  the  list  of 
subscribers  includes  a  remarkable  number  of  English 
sculptors  and  painters.  It  has  been  decided,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  supersede  an  expression  of 
admiration  so  general  and  so  gratifying  to  M.  Rodin 
(over  a  hundred  names  are  already  on  the  roll)  ;  and 
subscriptions  are  invited  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  purchase  the  St.  Jo////  tl/c  Baptist.  Mr.  Beckett 
now  offers  to  the  committee,  for  the  nation,  a  second 
figure. 
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REVIEWS. 

IN   QUEST  OF   A  TRUE  TASTE. 

"A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe 
from  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the  Present  Day."  By 
George  Saintsbury.  In  three  vols.  Vol.  I.  : 
Classical  and  Mediaeval  Criticism.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  Blackwood.     1900.  16s. 

"  True  taste  to  me  is  by  this  touch-stone  known — 
That's  always  best  that's  nearest  to  my  own." 

IF  we  tack  on  to  the  gay  satire  of  Bramston  a  few  ugly 
catchwords — our  own  environment,  our  own  con- 
genital aptitudes — we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  to  which  it 
is  often  difficult  to  refuse  a  rueful  assent.    Nine-tenths  of 
the  critics  round  us  obviously  hold  their  literary  tastes, 
as  most  people  hold  their  political  views,  by  a  sort  of 
birthright  of  predilection,  and  Gilbert's  lines  about  the 
"little  liberal"  are  deeper  than  they  seem.    Yet  we 
need  not  be  contemptuous  of  our  own  likes  and  dis- 
likes because  our  personality  makes  them  what  they 
are.    Their  very  spontaneity  is  in  their  favour,  nor, 
after  all,  need  they  be  entirely  untutored.  Perhaps, 
too,  a  critic  so  catholic  as  to  accept  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm every  good  thing  in  literature  would  be  a  man 
magnified  and  non-natural — and  might  not  get  us  to 
believe  in  him.  That  is  the  kind  of  compromise  which  the 
rising  generations — oi  aei  ftamXiLc — never  accept.  Be  the 
question  only  of  kitchen  ranges  they  want  to  hark  back 
to  Prometheus — and  we  are  not  surprised  that  Professor 
Saintsbury  entering,  as  he  tells  us,  on  the  career  of  a 
critic  some  thirty  years  ago  should  have  cast  about 
him  for  helpful  treatises  on  criticism.    Had  it  any  real 
principles?  How  did  our  critical  canons  come  to  exist? 
And  on  what  do  they  rest  ?    Equally  natural  is  it,  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  that  he  found  scant  satisfac- 
tion.     "The   ambitious   theories   of  Beauty  and  of 
artistic  Pleasure  in  general,  fascinating  and  noble  as 
they  appear,  have  too  often  proved  cloud-Junos."  The 
author  was  in  fact  obliged  to  set  out  upon  the  quest 
himself — and  this  book  is  the  story  of  it.    We  use  the 
word  story  advisedly,  for  there  is  something  rather 
artful  and  pleasing  in  the  way  in  which  the  reader  is 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  accompanying  a  seeker — a  sort 
of  "  Ccelebs  in  search  of  a  Wife  " — nor  is  the  interest 
lessened  because  we  get  to  know  in  this  first  volume 
what  kind  of  bride  Ccelebs  will  choose  at  last.  She 
will  not,  at  any  rate,  be  a  cloud-Juno. 

Among  the  earliest  writers  who  present  themselves 
before  this  tribunal  of  inquiry  are  Plato  and  Aristophanes 
— for  a  great  part  of  the  "  Frogs  "  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  slashing   literary  critique   of  Euripides. 
Some  earlier  criticism  which  has  not  come  down  to  us 
seems  to  have  concerned  itself  with  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  Homer,  or  with  Homer  as  a  docu- 
mentary storehouse  of  history,  and  can  no  more  be 
called  literary  criticism  than  could  Gladstone's  "  Juventus 
Mundi."    It  is  on  record  that  Protagoras  gave  lectures 
on  the  poets,  and  we  know  that  Xenophanes  found 
fault  with  the  anthropomorphism  of  Homer.    We  get 
in  Xenophanes  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  that 
ethical  pre-occupation  which  makes  so  much  ancient 
criticism  entirely  beside  the  mark  to  a  man  who  wishes 
to  know  not  whether  the  critic  thinks  Homer  anthropo- 
morphic or  Herodotus  "malign"  but  whether  and  in 
what  sense  these  authors  wrote  ill  or  well.    It  is  not  a 
question  of  worse  or  better.  To  ask  whether  Shelley  was 
a  better  poet  than  Keats  is  as  idle  and  odious  to-day  as 
such  questions  of  comparison  have  always  been.  Their 
literary  parentage,  affinities,  and  quality,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  and  record,  and  if  in  addition  to  this  a  Longinus 
can,  as  it  appears  he  did,  persuade  Gibbon  and  Fox 
that  his  criticism  of  an  Homeric  passage  is  as  good  to 
read  as  Homer,  he  has  reached  as  high  an  altitude  as  a 
critic  may  attain — an  altitude  in  fact  to  our  thinking 
rather  perilous  and  Icarian.    To  write  so  is  not  to  criti- 
cise, but  to  poetise  about  poetry  in  prose.     But,  apart 
from  these  flights,  it  is  simply  the  criticism  of  style  that 
our  inquirer  in  this  volume  is  always  seeking  and  never 
finding.     We  may  put  it  that  the  ancients  would  still  be 
talking  about  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus  when  what  we 
wish  to  hear  about  is  the  Patavinity  of  Livy. 

It  is  not  from  PlatO  that  much  help  can  be  expected. 
Plato  and  those  who  think  with  him  invert  a  line  of 


Catullus  and  "  Musam  furcillis  praecipitem  ejiciunt." 
The  attitude  is  not  favourable  to  dispassionate  study ; 
and  though  Plato  may  at  times  as  in  the  "  Ion  "  glorify 
the  poet  as  a  sort  of  half-angel  and  half-bird,  he  never 
quite  loses  his  mistrust.  The  poet  in  fact  was  to  be 
possibly  patronised  but  certainly  policed.  Plato  gives 
us  "hopelessly  vague  enthusiasms  about  poetic  beauty 
in  the  abstract,  and  elaborate  polemics  against  Homer 
and  Hesiod  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  not  the 
point  of  view  of  literary  criticism  at  all "  and  so 
from  the  Platonic  sanctum  our  seeker  after  taste  bows 
himself  disappointedly  out.  Passing  through  Isocrates 
— ethical  "as  usual"  and  not  literary — we  come  to 
Aristotle,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  who  was  it  who  said 
that  he  hung  very  brilliant  lamps  half  way  down  the 
Well  of  Truth  ?  Aristotle,  the  acute  and  dispassionate, 
neither  conducts,  like  Aristophanes,  a  particular 
polemic,  nor  speaks,  like  Plato,  to  the  previous 
question,  and  he  bequeaths  us  accordingly  that  durable 
kind  of  groundwork  for  future  builders  which  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  lay.  On  the  other  hand  his  library  was 
very  limited.  If  he  had  been  able,  says  the  author — and 
who  can  doubt  it  ? — to  compare  the  Divina  Commedia 
and  Shakespeare  with  the  Iliad  and  yEschylus  he  would 
have  remodelled  his  critical  formulae  in  many  ways. 
Of  Aristotle's  famous  definition  of  tragedy  which  ends 
with  the  words — "  through  pity  and  terror  effecting  the 
catharsis  of  such  emotions  "• — the  author  justly  observes 
that  the  first  part  is  literary  and  the  conclusion  ethical. 
"  You  might  almost  as  well  define  fire  in  terms  <  trictly 
appropriate  to  physics  and  then  add  '  Effecting  the 
cooking  of  sirloins  in  a  manner  suitable  to  such 
objects.'  " 

By  standing  thus  with  our  author  on  the  mere 
threshold  of  a  fascinating  inquiry — and  our  last  quotation 
is  from  the  forty-third  page  out  of  nearly  five  hundred — 
we  hope  we  may  have  given  our  readers  some  idea  of 
what  that  inquiry  aims  at  and  is.  Of  the  author's  own 
critical  ideals  those  who  do  not  know  them  may  form  a 
good  notion  from  his  remarks  on  Varro — though,  indeed, 
"  passim  "  would  be  a  better  guide-post.  These  pages 
are  thickly  sown  with  every  kind  of  modern  allusion — 
to  such  things  for  example  as  Matthew  Arnold's  injustice 
to  the  English  aristocracy  or  Seneca's  anticipation  of 
the  role  of  Chadband.  Professor  Saintsbury's  general 
point  of  view  is  known  already  and  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  discuss  it  at  length  in  connexion  with  this  first 
of  three  large  volumes.  It  is  the  point  of  view  of  a 
critic — perhaps  we  may  say  of  a  "  verbal  critic  " — to 
whom,  as  to  Longinus,  "words  are  the  light  of  thought" 
— to  whom  the  beauty  of  style  is  not  (fropriKov,  and  who 
has  no  sort  of  love  for  the  ineffectual  enthusiast  flapping 
in  the  void.  To  give  the  eternal  lis  pendens  of  Stylist 
v.  Moralist  an  interval  of  grim  repose,  and  to  turn  to  a 
matter  of  more  immediate  entertainment,  those  to  whom 
the  classics  are  not  mere  back  numbers  and  dead  letters 
will  find  much  amusement  in  the  many  pages  which  the 
author  unavoidably  devotes  to  the  Rhetoricians.  The 
Rhetorician — under  various  names  perhaps  but  "  unica 
semper  avis  " — flourished  of  course  for  many  a  century 
from  the  Sophists  onwards  and  his  absurdities  were 
great.  As  is  truly  said  here,  rhetoric  in  ancient  times 
was  "  almost  the  art  of  success  in  life." 

"  Blest  as  thou  art  with  all  the  power  of  words  !  " 

"Vendere  verba" — to  sell  this  power  of  words  to 
somebody  was  as  much  the  object  of  the  Greek  Sophist 
as  to  Cicero  defending  his  "  solliciti  rei "  or  to  the 
Roman  composer  of  epic  who  insisted  on  being  his 
own  Clifford  Harrison  even  during  the  hotter  months. 
Professor  Saintsbury,  apropos  of  this  predominance  of 
oratory,  observes  in  a  passage  which  will  doubtless 
excite  debate  that  "  Oratory  is  after  all  the  prose 
literature  of  the  savage."  To  those  who  may  point  to 
our  English  eighteenth  century  he  replies  that  poetry 
was  then  in  abeyance,  prose-fiction  and  history  fumbling 
and  rudimentary,  and  philosophy  not  yet  escaped  from 
the  strangling  grasp  of  Locke.  Whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  this  obiter  dictum,  we  may  all  agree  that 
"  the  utterly  preposterous  notion  (as  it  seems  to  us) 
of  trying  a  poet  like  Virgil  by  the  rules  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, classifying  his  speeches,  pointing  out  his  deft  use 
of  *  means  of  persuasion,'  laying  stress  on  the  pro- 
prieties and  felicities  of  his  use  of  language  according 
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to  the  rhetorical  laws,  taking  examples  of  figures  from 
him  and  the  like  " — could  only  arise  from  an  oratorical 
preoccupation  which,  as  Professor  Saintsbury  says, 
was  even  stronger  among  the  Romans  than  among 
the  Greeks.  We  wish  space  allowed  us  to  follow  him 
further  through  the  centuries,  and  we  will  say  in  con- 
clusion that  those  who  can  read  books  of  literary 
criticism  at  all  will  find  this  particular  book  as  amusing 
as  any  novel. 


NOVELISTS   ON  THE  WAR. 

"The   Great    Boer   War."      By   A.    Conan  Doyle. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder.    1900.    ys.  6d. 
**  Ian    Hamilton's    March."      By   Winston  Spencer 

Churchill.    London  :  Longmans.    1900.  6s. 

DR.  CONAN  DOYLE'S  History  of  the  Great  Boer 
War  is — with  certain  reservations — one  of  the  best 
and  most  complete  accounts  that  have  yet  appeared  ;  and 
is  written  in  a  free  easy  style.  Errors  there  are,  but  they 
are  of  an  unimportant  nature  and  the  natural  result 
of  an  attempt  to  write  history  ere  the  story  itself  is 
complete.  Many  of  the  battle  scenes  are  admirably 
placed  before  us  and  with  a  marvellous  degree  of 
accuracy.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  course  of  an 
action  has  been  told  and  retold  by  a  dozen  other 
writers,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Dr.  Doyle 
has  succeeded,  as  has  none  other,  in  bringing  before 
one's  vision  the  actualities  of  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
strife. 

Having  said  as  much  for  the  story  of  the  war,  we 
must  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  simply  deplorable  that  a 
clever  and  intelligent  man  such  as  Dr.  Doyle  could 
have  allowed  himself  so  far  to  be  carried  away  by  his 
egoism  as  to  perpetrate  such  folly  as  his  chapter  on 
"Some  Military  Lessons  of  the  War. "  It  would  be 
treating  the  matter  too  seriously  to  give  instances  of 
the  crude  notions  and  ill-digested  schemes  derived  from 
camp  gossip  and  grumblings  which  are  here  set  forth 
with  apparent  gravity  as  "  deductions  from  the  war." 
He  at  least  has  the  wit  to  style  them  "  hasty  and 
superficial "  notes  !  While  these  vapourings  can  only 
amuse  by  exciting  the  ridicule  of  educated  people  who 
have  given  thought  to  the  important  subject  of  national 
defence,  they  contain  in  them  a  most  dangerous  germ. 
Thousands  of  Englishmen  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle's  stories,  and  not  a  few  of  these  will  in- 
evitably read  and  firmly  believe  his  astounding  fictions 
respecting  the  role  of  trained  and  disciplined  armies 
and  the  existence  of  a  British  fleet  as  factors  in  our 
home  defence.  Dr.  Doyle  appeals  to  "the  fresh  eye 
undimmed  by  prejudice  or  tradition  "  which  he  says  is 
more  likely  to  see  clearly.  In  all  serious  cases,  all 
cases  involving  issues  of  life  and  death,  we  take 
it  that  experience,  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  skill 
must  ever  be  the  most  important  qualifications  of  the 
operating  surgeon.  The  man  with  the  fresh  eye  may 
be  a  very  interesting  person,  but  his  services  as  a 
doctor  would  be  of  little  avail  unless  he  chanced  to 
combine  some  knowledge  of  surgery  with  his  skill  at 
romancing.  So  in  the  case  of  a  nation  and  its  defences 
— a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Fresh  eyes  may  be  of 
great  assistance  in  detecting  abuses,  but  the  fresh  eye 
must  belong  to  a  person  who  has  studied  history  and 
understands  what  he  is  talking  about,  which  most 
assuredly  our  Doctor,  judging  him  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
does  not. 

Amid  the  mass  of  very  general  criticisms  with  which 
he  closes  his  book  there  are  doubtless  several  which 
are  perfectly  justified.  But  all  of  these,  thanks  to  the 
war,  are  now  familiar  stories,  not  only  to  the  army  but 
to  the  public  at  large.  What  is  gained  by  repeating 
them  in  this  book,  where  they  can  only  be  discovered 
by  painful  search  amid  a  farrago  of  absurdities  ? 

In  "  Ian  Hamilton's  March"  we  do  not  come  to  Ian 
Hamilton  until  the  eighth  chapter,  the  first  seven  being 
occupied  solely  with  Mr.  Churchill.  Strange  that  this 
stickler  for  apposite  titles,  who  takes  Lord  Rosslyn  to 
task  for  "  Twice  Captured,"  a  title  which  at  least  was 
not  untrue,  should  think  Mr.  Churchill's  wanderings 
can  fitly  be  described  as  Ian  Hamilton's  march  ! 
However,  by  way  of  compensation  we  are  at  length 
given  an  exhaustive  biography  of  the  titular  hero,  in 


which  are  included  sundry  details  of  his  life  which  obvi- 
ously come  from  the  highest  source  in  such  matters. 

Amongst  the  many  burning  questions  that  have  arisen 
anent  the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  second  only 
to  the  strange  apathy  displayed  by  Sir  George  White, 
which  caused  him  to  be  unknown  even  by  sight  to  the 
majority  of  the  gallant  soldiers  who  defended  the  place, 
is  the  conduct  of  General  Ian  Hamilton.  That  he 
omitted  to  strengthen  the  section  of  defence  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  is  notorious.  Mr.  Churchill  repeats 
the  doubtful  tale  that  the  Imperial  Light  Horse,  who 
were  detailed  to  defend  Wagon  Hill,  said  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  avail  themselves  of  natural  cover,  in  other 
words  to  place  themselves  on  an  equality  with  their 
attackers.  "  Whatever  the  rights  of  the  question 
may  be,"  says  Mr.  Churchill,  "it  is  certain  that  on 
6  January  Ian  Hamilton  by  his  personal  gallantry 
and  military  conduct  restored  the  situation."  It  should 
in  fairness  be  added  that  he  restored  a  situation  which 
he  himself  had  created,  and  that  only  at  a  heavy  cost  of 
life.  Mr.  Churchill  closes  this  panegyric  of  his  hero 
by  an  assurance  that  the  latter  enjoys  the  entire  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  Lord  Roberts.  The  most  casual 
readers  of  the  daily  papers  during  the  last  six  months 
will  probably  have  realised  as  much,  since  every  success- 
ful move  of  the  generals  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of 
war — and  more  especially  those  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
north  of  Ladysmith — is  described  as  made  possible 
"owing  to  the  dispositions  of  Ian  Hamilton."  Mr. 
Churchill  asks,  "Who  can  compete  with  Lord  Roberts 
as  a  special  correspondent  ?  " 

The  book  is  distinctly  readable,  but  Mr.  Churchill's 
diagrams  are  not  always  clear  and  his  map  has 
the  common  fault  of  not  showing  places  of  tactical 
and  strategical  importance  freely  alluded  to  in  the 
letterpress.  Dr  Doyle,  too,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  fictionist  in  a  hurry,  observes  in  his  book  that 
"  The  narrative  which  is  interrupted  by  an  eternal 
reference  to  the  map  is  a  narrative  spoiled."  Readers 
of  the  "  Great  Boer  War  "  need  not  however  be  alarmed 
at  this,  for  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  his  maps  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  book  and  an  equally  careful 
omission  of  names  of  places  referred  to,  he  skilfully 
minimises  the  chances  of  such  interruption  to  his  narra- 
tive. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

"  A  History  of  British  India."    Vol.  II.    By  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter.    London  :  Longmans.     1900.  i6.r. 

THIS  volume  bears  melancholy  testimony  to  the  loss 
which  literature  has  sustained  by  the  premature 
death  of  its  author.  With  him  has  perished  the  hope 
of  a  great  achievement  for  which  his  unique  knowledge 
of  Indian  history  and  his  rare  literary  power  eminently 
fitted  him.  When  he  abandoned  his  first  project  of  a 
complete  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  Aryan  period, 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  Hunter  would  carry  to 
completion  the  limited  design  which  the  present  title 
expresses.  Yet  British  India  had  scarcely  begun  to 
exist  at  the  period  which  his  work  had  reached  when 
it  was  abruptly  broken  off.  During  the  century 
which  this  volume  covers  the  history  of  British 
India  is  the  history  of  the  Company  of  London 
Merchants  trading  with  the  East  Indies.  It  wit- 
nessed to  be  sure  the  formation  of  the  first  trading 
settlements  and  the  first  fortified  positions  on  Indian 
soil  and  not  a  little  fighting  by  sea  and  land  which 
the  English  managed  to  mix  up  with  their  com- 
merce. But  the  territorial  acquisitions  were  small  and 
precarious.  It  is  only  at  the  close  of  the  century  that 
we  can  discern  the  first  faint  indications  of  the  change 
which  was  to  convert  a  mercantile  body  into  a 
sovereign  power.  The  course  of  events  in  India  was 
largely  and  constantly  influenced  by  the  position  of 
political  parties  in  England  and  the  perpetual  intrigues 
by  which  the  company  strove  to  hold  its  own 
against  both  its  commercial  rivals  and  the  conflicting 
elements  in  the  Government  from  which  its  special 
privileges  were  derived.  Accordingly  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  volume  Hunter  finds  the  scene 
of  his  narrative  in  London  while  he  traces  the 
evolution  of  the  company  and  the  vicissitudes  of  its 
fortunes.    He  unfolds  a  page  of  history  less  known  and 
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less  attractive  to  the  general  reader  than  the  doings  ot 
those  adventurers  who  at  the  same  time  through  peril 
and  war  carried  their  flag  into  the  Indian  seas  and 
made  their  way  to  the  Court  of  the  Moghal.  It  speaks 
for  the  author's  power  of  lucid  narrative  that  he  has 
been  able  to  invest  the  intricate  and  sordid  dealings 
of  courts  and  politicians  with  sustained  interest  and 
bring  out  with  clearness  the  main  lines  of  development. 
Created  under  a  Tudor  sovereign  by  the  exercise  of 
royal  prerogative,  the  company  had  to  struggle  against 
the  exactions  of  her  successors.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  left  to  depend  — and  well  for  it  that  it  was 
— entirely  on  its  own  resources.  The  very  source 
and  conditions  of  their  existence  deprived  these 
royal  monopolists  of  the  national  support  by  arms 
which  was  accorded  to  their  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
rivals.  They  were  exposed  to  the  competition  not 
only  of  chartered  antagonists  and  of  the  private  trade 
of  their  own  servants  but  also  of  the  many  private 
adventurers  who  boldly  snatched  a  share  of  their 
lucrative  commerce.  One  of  the  later  and  greater  of 
these  interlopers,  stigmatised  in  his  unregenerate  days 
as  "  pyrate  Pitt,"  lived  to  serve  the  company  as  one  of 
its  ablest  champions  and  after  upholding  its  flag 
triumphantly  through  a  stormy  crisis  returned  home  to 
supply  the  regalia  of  France  with  the  Regency  diamond 
and  found  a  house  which  furnished  England  with  two 
of  her  most  illustrious  statesmen.  Strange  indeed 
were  the  contributions  of  this  sort  which  India  and 
England  interchanged  even  in  those  early  days.  The 
family  of  Cromwell  gave  two  governors  to  Bengal 
while  Milton's  progeny  supplied  the  Madras  church 
with  a  parish  clerk  whose  descendants,  if  any  still 
survive,  are  to-day  the  only  representatives  of  the  poet. 

All  this  time  the  company  was  struggling  to  maintain 
its  foothold  in  India.    No  wonder  that  more  than  once 
the  London  directors  were  reduced  to  despair  and  had 
resolved  to  wind  up  their  business  when  some  sudden 
change  of  fortune  encouraged  them  to  persevere.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  company  could  avoid  being 
drawn  into  the  struggle  between  King  and  Parliament 
which  convulsed  the  nation.    Turning  from  King  to 
Parliament,    it   found  small   comfort  there.     In  the 
'ong  contest  between   Charles  and  the  Commons  it 
reached   perhaps   its    lowest   period    of  depression. 
Under  the  despotic  rule  of  Cromwell   its  interests 
revived.    The  Protector  recognised  the  commerce  of 
England  as  a  national  concern  to  be  supported  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  State.    The  importance  of  the  Indian 
trade  did  not  escape  him.    He  saw  clearly  that  it 
could  not  be  maintained  without  an  organised  and 
powerful   force  in   the    East.     The   national  forces 
could   not   be   spared   for   those   distant   seas.  It 
was  necessary  therefore  to  uphold  a  private  organi- 
sation, wealthy  and  strong  enough  to  protect  itself. 
To   this    end   he    maintained    the   privileged  com- 
pany,   reconstituting    it    on    a    wider   basis  which 
assured  it  a  fixed  policy  and  a  unity  of  interest.  He 
brought    its   proceedings  under  State  control  while 
the  price  it  paid  for  its  monopoly  passed  into  the 
national  exchequer.    The  Restoration  saw  a  return  to 
courtly  protection  and  courtly  exactions.    The  history  of 
the  previous  period  soon  repeated  itself.  Parliamentary 
interference   was    invoked    by   the    enemies   of  the 
monopoly.     With  the  revolution  this  took  practical 
shape.    The  sympathies  of  William  were   with  the 
progressive  party  and  he  chartered  a  rival  corporation 
created  by  statute  on  broader  lines.    At  this  point 
Hunter's  narrative  ceases  but  Mr.  Roberts  has  carried 
on  the   history  in  an  excellent  chapter,  outlined  by 
Hunter,  which  brings  it  down  to  the  union  of  the 
two  companies  under  Godolphin's  award.    The  London 
Company  of  Elizabeth  is  transformed  into  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Merchants  of  England  and  emerges  in  the 
new  century  as   a   national   institution   deriving  its 
privileges  from   Parliament,  subject  to  constitutional 
control  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  national 
forces. 

The  story  of  those  who  were  meanwhile  slowly  and 
painfully  establishing  British  influence  in  India  is  much 
more  briefly  told.  Like  a  good  "  Ditcher  "  Hunter  traces 
with  some  fulness  the  first  beginnings  of  Calcutta  and 
the  eventful  career  of  Charnock  its  founder.  But  the 
early  history  of  the  settlements  which  crept  east  and 


west  along  the  coast,  the  conflicts  and  negotiations 
with  native  powers,  the  methods  of  trade  and  the 
exploits  of  the  men  who  conducted  those  enterprises  are 
given  in  little  more  than  outline.  No  doubt  this  more 
attractive  chapter  was  reserved  for  a  later  volume.  It 
must  now  remain  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  life  and 
performances  of  the  English  in  India  during  this  period 
have  not  been  more  fully  told. 

Through  the  seventeenth  century  the  company,  which 
stood  for  England  in  the  East,  was  only  a  trading  body. 
With  the  break  up  of  the  Moghal  Empire  its  mem- 
bers were  compelled  to  abandon  their  old  methods  for 
a  system  they  had  always  viewed  with  aversion.  No 
longer  protected  by  any  central  authority,  they  were 
forced  to  take  measures  for  their  own  preservation,  to 
acquire  territory,  to  fortify  their  factories  and  defend 
them  by  a  land  force.  This  departure  was  followed 
naturally  by  the  taxation  of  those  traders  and  artisans 
who  flocked  for  protection  to  the  English  settlements 
and  a  new  source  of  revenue  was  disclosed.  It  came 
opportunely  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the  nation  had 
declared  for  open  trade  and  the  doom  of  slow  extinc- 
tion lay  on  the  company's  commercial  supremacy.  We 
are  at  the  beginning  of  British  India  whose  amazing 
story  will  never  be  told  by  him  who  was  perhaps  more 
qualified  to  tell  it  than  any  who  has  yet  entered  the 
field  of  Indian  history. 


CHRIST  CHURCH. 

"College  Histories:  Christ  Church,  Oxford."  By 
H.  L.  Thompson.  London  :  Robinson.  1900. 
55-.  net. 

IN  our  undergraduate  days  we  used  to  listen  to  the 
bidding  prayer  at  the  University  Sermon  with 
special  interest  when  the  preacher  was  a  Christ  Church 
man  ;  for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
views  as  to  who  was  the  founder  of  that  establishment. 
Some  boldly  asserted  it  was  Cardinal  Wolsey  ;  others, 
Henry  VIII.  ;  more  cautious  spirits  refused  to  commit 
themselves  and  simply  mentioned  "the  founder  of 
Christ  Church,"  leaving  their  hearers  to  fill  in  the  name 
according  to  taste  or  historical  knowledge  ;  and  of  late 
years  we  think,  pace  Mr.  Thompson,  that  this  method 
of  escaping  from  the  difficulty  has  become  more  general. 

Yet,  as  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  shows,  there 
can  be  no  real  doubt  on  the  subject  ;  Christ  Church  is 
a  Royal  foundation  and  Henry  VIII.  is  its  founder. 
Wolsey  indeed  founded  his  "  Cardinal  College "  in 
1525  with  money  taken  from  suppressed  religious 
houses,  of  which  the  Priory  of  S.  Frideswide  was 
one ;  but  after  his  fall  the  college  was  totally  sup- 
pressed and  its  lands  dispersed.  Henry  in  1532  esta- 
blished a  new  college  on  the  site  of  the  Cardinal's 
foundation  and  made  use  of  the  existing  buildings  ; 
and  when  in  1546  the  Collegiate  corporation  was  united 
with  the  recently  created  see  of  Oxford  under  the  title 
"  Ecclesia  Christi  Cathedralis  Oxon:  ex  fundatione 
Regis  Henrici  Octavi,"  the  college  revenues  had  to  be 
provided  out  of  new  grants  of  lands  and  tenements. 

It  was  projected  on  a  grand  scale  ;  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  who  practically  ruled  the  college  till  1858,  were 
to  provide  three  public  professors  and  one  hundred 
students,  besides  twenty-four  servants  and  officers,  and 
twenty-four  almsmen  ;  and  from  the  first  there  seems- 
to  have  been  a  number  of  students  who  were  not  on 
the  foundation,  but  joined  the  house  for  the  advantages 
of  its  teaching.  Thus  unlike  many  colleges,  which  have 
quadrupled  their  undergraduate  members  within  living 
memory,  Christ  Church  was  always  a  large — and  an 
aristocratic — society. 

Naturally,  it  was  on  the  royalist  side  during  the 
Civil  war,  and  suffered  accordingly  under  the  Common- 
wealth ;  it  must  have  been  a  gloomy  place  then  ;  the 
very  headlines  of  Mr.  Thompson's  pages  make  one 
shudder;  "Puritan  Reforms"  are  followed  by  "  Flogging 
of  Undergraduates"  and  "Repetition  of  Sermons;" 
and  there  was  chapel  (with  the  Directory  instead  of  the 
Prayer  Book)  between  5  and  6  a.m.  With  the  Restora- 
tion and  Dean  John  Fell  its  palmy  days  came.  Fell, 
Aldrich,  and  Liddell  are  the  Deans  who  have  left  very 
visible  memories  of  their  reigns  ;  in  Fell's  time  the 
north  side  of  Tom  Quad  was  finished,  the  Broad  Walk 
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raised  and  planted,  and  Tom  Tower  added  as  a  fitting- 
receptacle  for  the  great  bell  ;  Aldrich  was  the  architect 
of  Peckwater ;  and  under  Liddell  the  Cathedral  was 
restored,  the  Meadow  Buildings — a  very  ugly  block 
on  a  fine  site — were  built,  and  the  new  walk  was 
made  down  to  the  Barges.  And  more  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  college,  the  history  of  Christ  Church 
is  the  history  of  its  successive  heads  ;  Brian  Duppa, 
Samuel  Fell,  John  Fell,  Aldrich,  Atterbury,  Cyril 
Jackson,  Liddell — a  college  can  afford  to  hold  its  head 
high  when  it  numbers  such  men  as  those  among  its 
rulers.  Aldrich  was  probably  the  greatest  of  them  all  ; 
theologian,  architect  (he  built  All  Saints'  Church  as  well 
as  Peckwater  Quad),  logician,  herald,  chemist,  musi- 
cian, and  a  most  charming  character  as  well ;  like 
Bacon,  he  took  all  knowledge  for  his  sphere.  And 
second  to  him  must  come  Cyril  Jackson,  ava|  avSpwv ; 
Christ  Church  was  more  prosperous  and  powerful  under 
him  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  he  had  wide 
influence  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University.  Mr. 
Thompson  shows,  what  indeed  Cyril  Jackson's  portrait 
in  the  Hall  suggests,  that  he  was  a  benevolent 
despot,  able  to  inspire  affection  as  well  as  respect. 
Passing  from  the  rulers  to  the  ruled  we  notice  that 
in  some  of  his  features  the  undergraduate  is  eternal; 
in  the  expression  of  his  joy  or  anger  he  does  not 
alter  from  century  to  century.  When  Albertus  a 
Lasco  was  entertained  at  Christ  Church  in  1583 
''strange  fireworks  were  shewed  in  the  great  quad- 
rangle, besides  rockets  and  a  number  of  such  maner  of 
devises."  Elizabeth  lodged  there  in  1592  ;  and  then 
the  senior  members  issued  an  edict  forbidding  scholars 
who  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  Play  in  Hall  to  make 
outcries  or  "  undecent  noyse  "  about  the  Hall  stairs  or 
quadrangle.  The  undergraduates  were  very  fond  of 
play-acting,  and  certainly  the  Hall  must  have  made  a 
noble  theatre  ;  but  when  Dean  John  Fell  at  a  Christmas 
performance  would  "  let  nobody  in  but  whom  he 
thought  fit,  especially  at  the  Hall  or  Refectory  door 
.  .  .  windows  were  broken  in  the  Hall  and  in  Canter- 
bury College."  A  particularly  scandalous  B.A.  is 
charged  in  the  Chapter  minutes  as  "one  who  for  a 
long  time  made  it  his  practice  to  disturb  passengers 
through  the  College  by  raising  at  them,  as  they  went, 
from  his  window,  loud  and  uncivil  clamours  and 
hootings."  Yet  manners  mend  as  time  goes  on  ; 
drunkenness  and  riot  are  not  entirely  unknown  in 
modern  Oxford,  but  they  are  much  more  exceptional 
than  they  were  ;  and  we  have  hardly  ever  heard  a 
college  dean  speak  of  the  general  conduct  of  his  men 
except  with  praise  and  with  pride. 

We  have  talked  so  long  about  Christ  Church  that  we 
have  no  space  left  for  Mr.  Thompson's  book  ;  and  we 
have  hardly  any  criticisms  to  make  on  it;  it  is  a 
good  college  history. 


A   PHILOSOPHER  ASTRAY. 

'•  A  Year  of  Life."   By  William  Samuel  Lilly.  London: 
Lane.    1900.  6s. 

THIS  is  a  very  sad  book  ;  not  that  its  scenes  are 
affecting  or  that  it  has  a  single  pathetic  incident  ; 
its  sadness  lies  much  deeper,  for  it  is  real,  and  unfortun- 
ately not  a  fiction  at  all.  Is  there  a  sadder  sight  than 
the  great  man  who  forgets  himself?  The  moral  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale  will  never  be  stale.  It  is 
impossible  for  anyone  who  has  read  Mr.  Lilly's  philo- 
sophic and  political  works  to  toil  through  this  "  Year 
of  Life"  without  feeling  pained  for  the  writer.  We 
have  an  extremely  high  regard  for  Mr.  Lilly's  work  as 
thinker  and  philosopher  ;  then  how  could  we  without 
unceasing  regret  see  our  philosopher  and  friend  expos- 
ing himself  to  the  ribaldries  of  the  feather-brained  fools 
that  live  on  novels  ?  and  the  poignancy  of  our  pain  lies  in 
the  impossibility  of  saying  that  the  crowd's  unsym- 
pathetic remarks  would  be  irrelevant.  Here  we  have 
an  unusually  powerful  intellect  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  novel.  The  technique  might  naturally  be  less 
finished  than  in  the  hands  of  a  professional  novelist,  but 
there  would  surely  be  something  less  stale,  something 
better  than  the  merely  neat  and  null  ;  some  invention,  or 
some  perception.  But  the  first  week,  the  first  hour  of 
the  "Year  of  Life"  told  just  the  same  old  story  as 


every  other  novel  and  did  not  tell  it  well.  The  same 
threadbare  figures  move  across  the  page  ;  not  a 
recruit  has  been  added  to  the  company,  not  an  incom- 
petent super  withdrawn.  It  is  a  Society  story,  of  course  ; 
(oh !  the  pitiful  imitation  of  Society  jargon  ;  the 
poor  attempts  at  smartness)  nearly  everybody  has 
a  title  ;  there  is  the  lovely  girl,  the  supremely  beauti- 
ful wicked  woman  ;  there  is  the  blase  man  of  the 
world,  who  never  did  any  work  but  of  course  took  his 
double  first  at  Oxford  and  got  his  Blue.  This  remark- 
able person,  by  the  way,  subsequently  makes  a 
European  reputation  as  a  politician  by  means  of  two 
articles  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review"  or  the  "  Nine- 
teenth "  !  That  is  doubtless  a  very  pretty  compliment  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  or  Mr.  Knowles  ;  but  as  a  testi- 
monial to  Sir  Philip's  capacity  it  really  won't  do.  Then 
this  trifler  has  an  earnest  friend,  a  German  baron,  whom 
the  lovely  and  immaculate  girl  refuses  for  the  sake  of 
Philip,  whom  she  adores  and  worships.  Then  the 
wicked  woman  intervenes  and  carries  off  Philip,  in  the 
fashion  of  Mephistopheles  and  Faust.  The  girl  nearly 
dies  ;  but  Philip  returns  just  in  time  and  marries  her. 
Meantime  another  story  goes  on  ;  a  little  heiress,  and  a 
little  fool,  Kitty  Karsdale,  greatly  impresses  a  quinqua- 
genarian Duke,  quite  a  decent  fellow,  whom  Mr.  Lilly 
unkindly  and  unnecessarily  converts  into  an  ass  just  at 
the  end.  Kitty  and  the  Duke  drive  out  together  and 
have  a  spill  ;  thereupon  he  remarks  "Kitty,  my  dear 
sweet  child,  what  do  you  mean?"  "  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart."  "Kitty,  my  darling  little  Kitty!" 
Then  they  get  married.  A  sermon  on  matrimony  and 
a  political  speech  complete  the  book. 

Is  it  not  heartrending  to  find  our  philosopher  repeat- 
ing the  novelist's  conception  of  life  :  cooings,  bill- 
ings, weddings,  honeymoons,  and  the  divorce  court. 
We  had  long  known  that  playwrights  and  novelists 
had  no  idea  what  a  man  or  a  woman  was.  It  seems 
that  a  philosopher  is  in  the  same  case.  If  Mr.  Lilly's 
book  has  a  moral,  and  we  are  sure  he  meant  it  to  have 
one,  we  suppose  it  is  the  very  trite  moral  that  most  men 
who  come  under  Society's  domination  grow  sick  of  it  ; 
but  they  do  not  throw  it  off,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
were  they  strong  enough  to  throw  it  off,  they  would 
have  been  strong  enough  never  to  come  under  it.  We 
sincerely  hope  we  may  meet  Mr.  Lilly  again,  but  never 
in  the  make-up  of  a  novelist. 


THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

"The  Nineteenth  Century.  A  Dialogue  in  Utopia." 
By  Havelock  Ellis.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1900. 

MR.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS  is  not  a  popular  writer, 
partly  because  he  has  the  faculty  of  making  his 
readers  think,  not  always  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
"  Life  has  always  been  perfect,"  he  writes,  in  this  book  ; 
and  he  is  so  satisfied  with  life  in  itself,  with  its  natural 
energies  and  satisfactions,  that  he  is  rarely  at  all  con- 
tent with  what  men  have  made  of  life.  This  book,  a 
dialogue  in  Utopia,  some  thousands  of  years  in  the 
future,  is  the  most  personal  statement  which  he  has 
ever  made  of  his  discontent  with  society.  It  professes 
to  be  a  defence  of  the  nineteenth  century  against  an 
objector ;  only  the  defence  is  more  damning  than  the 
accusation.  It  is  full  of  quiet  humour,  the  humour 
which  arises  naturally  out  of  the  mere  statement  of 
facts,  left  to  tell  their  own  story ;  and  the  humour  is 
never  forced,  is  never  allowed  to  become  an  artifice. 
The  book  loses,  perhaps,  in  style  what  it  gains  in 
sincerity.  It  is  a  little  formless,  lacking,  at  all  events, 
that  form  which  would  have  been  given  to  it  by  con- 
sistent irony  or  consistent  earnestness.  But  there  is 
originality  in  this  apparently  passionless  statement  of 
facts,  by  which  one  is  frequently  entrapped  into  con- 
viction, by  so  seemingly  unconscious  a  logic  in  things 
themselves.  When  we  are  told  in  passing  that 
"patriotism  is  a  virtue  among  barbarians,"  we  receive 
the  greater  shock  because  the  statement  seems  to  be 
made  apologetically.  After  a  description  of  the  fight- 
ing and  exterminating  instincts  of  the  English  race, 
together  with  their  energy  in  preaching  a  gospel  of 
peace,  we  are  quietly  told :  "  It  is  difficult  not  to 
believe  that  they  were  themselves  the  inventors  of  a 
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Gospel  so  obviously  suited  to  their  purposes."  Of 
the  newspaper  we  read  :  "  Having  first  been 
established  to  sell  news  to  its  readers,  it  proceeded 
to  use  the  news  as  a  mere  bait  and  sold  its  readers." 
A  witty  image,  by  something  more  than  a  mere  play  on 
words,  gives  us  the  nineteenth-century  theory  of  educa- 
tion :  "  They  educated  their  children  with  knowledge, 
much  as  they  stuffed  their  fowls  with  food  for  the  table, 
a  purpose  for  which  they  sometimes  used  a  special 
instrument.  They  recognised  the  identity  of  these  two 
cramming  processes,  and  used  the  same  term  for  both 
alike  ;  their  fowls  they  crammed  for  death,  and  their 
children  for  life."  The  love  of  travel  is  thus  explained: 
"  Everyone  was  dissatisfied,  everyone  was  anxious  to 
abandon  the  discomforts  in  which  he  lived  for  the  brief 
relief  of  greater  discomforts  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world."  And  the  railway-train  is  accepted  as  the 
"  typical  illustration  and  symbol  "  of  the  period  :  "  It 
is  clear  how  admirably  this  combination  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  and  rapid  progression  with  dirt,  discomfort, 
and  passivity  —  and  the  consciousness  that  their 
•  progress  '  would  cut  to  pieces  whatever  got  into  their 
way- — fulfilled  the  ideals  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

But  this  is  not  a  book  to  which  justice  can  be  done 
by  quotation  ;  it  is  a  book  to  be  read  straight  through, 
and  it  can  be  read  at  a  single  sitting.  Only  in  this  way 
can  its  whole  argument  be  realised,  its  whole  teaching 
be  learnt.  For  it  is  really  something  more  than  a 
destructive  criticism,  certainly  much  more  than  a 
polemic.  It  is  an  appeal  to  nature  against  artifice  and 
convention,  to  fact  against  theory,  to  the  instinct  for 
beauty  against  the  instinct  for  material  advancement. 
Something  of  its  fine  temper  may  be  seen  in  a  signi- 
ficant passage  on  the  bad  architecture  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  "  We  have  to  remember,  however,  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  architecture  from  an 
age  which  had  been  inevitably  rendered  indifferent  to  the 
human  body,  except  when  its  architectonic  mechanism 
was  unrecognisably  swathed  in  hideous  coats  and  petti- 
coats. For  the  human  body  is  itself  the  supreme 
achievement  of  nature  in  overcoming  triumphantly  all 
those  difficulties  with  which  the  builder  is  confronted. 
The  people  who  felt  only  ignorance  and  indifference,  or 
even  shame,  in  the  face  of  the  achievement  of  Nature  in 
arranging  her  balance  and  thrust,  and  building  her 
arches,  so  that  a  perfect  mechanism  should  result  in 
perfect  beauty,  could  never  experience  any  craving  for 
a  truly  vital  architecture.  They  might  crave  more  in- 
visible gifts  of  life,  but  not  the  supremely  visible  things." 
There,  in  that  recognition  of  the  supremely  natural 
quality  of  beauty,  its  organic  meaning,  we  see  some- 
thing of  the  frame  of  mind  of  a  thinker  who  owes 
more  to  science  than  to  art,  but  who  never  for- 
gets to  look  upon  science  as  itself  an  art,  at 
all  events  a  possible  art.  He  condemns  the 
nineteenth  century  because  the  nineteenth  century 
has  got  so  far  from  nature,  and  thus  from  natural 
beauty.  The  fault  seems  to  him  to  lie  deeper  than 
aesthetics,  to  be  rooted  in  life  itself,  in  a  false  concep- 
tion of  life,  a  wrong  way  of  living.  All  our  aim,  he 
assures  us,  is  to  turn  life  into  a  means,  rather  than  to 
accept  it  as  an  end  ;  we  heap  up  what  we  cannot  use 
or  enjoy,  we  search  after  what  we  can  never  know 
instead  of  investigating  what  we  could  probably  find 
out  ;  in  a  word,  we  study  the  stars  before  we  study 
man.  It  is  not  inappropriate  that  Mr.  Ellis,  who  has 
himself  done  so  much  to  study  man,  in  his  normal  and 
abnormal  conditions,  should  come  to  remind  us  of  this 
forgotten  truth. 


CLIMBING  BOOKS. 

"  Rock-Climbing  in  the  English  Lake  District."  By 
Owen  Glynne  Jones.    Second  edition.    London  : 
Abraham.     1900.     20s.  net. 
"  Scrambles  in  the  Eastern  Graians,  1878  1897."  By 

George  Yeld.  London  :  Unwin.  1900.  Js,  6d. 
'  I "ME  admirable,  and  now  almost  classical,  description 
of  the  chief  Lake  climbs  which  was  produced  in 
1897  by  Owen  Glynne  Jones,  still  remains  the  prin- 
cipal climbing  work  on  this  district,  and  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  first  edition  has  fully  justified  the 
enterprise  of  the  present  editors  in  producing  a  second. 
Mr.  Jones  himself  would  have  undoubtedly  produced 


this  edition  if  he  had  still  been  alive,  and  would  probably 
have  added  many  more  chapters  of  climbs  performed  in 
the  subsequent  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more 
of  the  book  itself  at  present  than  that  it  is  still  an 
absolutely  indispensable  companion  to  anyone  who 
climbs  in  the  Lake  District  for  the  first  time.  A 
melancholy  preface  has  now  been  added  in  the  form 
of  a  memoir  of  the  author,  who  perished  on  the 
Dent  Blanche  last  year  in  an  attempt  to  climb  the 
north-west  ridge.  Mr.  W.  M.  Crook,  the  late  editor 
of  the  "Echo,"  has  taken  the  work  in  hand,  and 
he  has  performed  it  with  great  tact  and  judgment. 
He  describes  briefly  and  effectively  the  extraordinary 
career  of  this  passionate  pilgrim  of  the  heights,  from 
the  day  on  which  he  climbed  the  Pillar  Rock  with 
him  in  1890  until  that  dreary  morning,  which  we 
remember  only  too  well,  when  the  fragments  of  what 
was  once  Owen  Glynne  Jones  were  slowly  carried 
down  from  the  heights  to  the  village  of  Evolena. 
Into  those  few  years  Owen  Glynne  Jones  crowded  a 
most  extraordinary  amount  of  climbing.  The  re- 
cord reads  like  a  wonderful  crescendo  of  effort, 
culminating  in  that  sudden,  silent,  tragedy  on  the 
Dent  Blanche.  There  is  in  the  life-story  of  these 
great  climbers  some  strange  touch  of  idealism,  of 
effort  after  the  unattainable,  of  war  against  the  limits 
of  Nature.  Their  life  is  a  kind  of  ^Eschylean  tragedy, 
a  modern  story  of  Prometheus.  Take  the  record  of 
his  last  few  weeks  of  life.  Jones  had  traversed  the 
High  Alps  like  a  devouring  lion,  insatiable  of  peaks. 
He  seemed  to  possess  seven-leagued  boots.  He  had 
ceased  to  be  content  with  one  mountain  in  a  day,  or 
even  two.  In  one  day  he  traversed  the  six  chief 
points  of  Monte  Rosa.  On  another  he  climbed  in 
twelve  hours  the  Petite  Dent  de  Veisivi,  the  Grande 
Dent,  and  the  Dent  Perroc.  On  yet  a  third  he  traversed 
all  the  peaks  of  the  Aiguille  Rouge.  Then  came  the 
Mont  Blanc  de  Seilon  in  one  day — the  Pigne  d'Arolla 
in  another — and,  finally,  the  fatal  expedition  up  the 
Dent  Blanche.  The  most  experienced  climbers  will 
read  this  record  with  amazement.  Such  achievements 
must  have  meant  not  only  skill  but  pace.  They  must 
have  meant  also  that  the  pace  was  gradually  increased, 
until  less  and  less  value  was  attached  to  that  slow, 
silent  attention  and  circumspection  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  safe  climbing.  We  fear  that  to  this  growing 
laxity  must  be  attributed  the  strange,  unaccountable 
hand-slip  of  the  leading  guide  which  led  to  the  final 
catastrophe.  If  we  admit  this,  we  must  reluctantly 
admit  also  that  Owen  Glynne  Jones  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  model  in  climbing.  He  was  a  marvellous  pioneer, 
an  extraordinarily  sure  and  skilful  crag-climber,  a 
cautious  and  patient  leader  in  difficulties.  But  his 
zeal  devoured  him.  He  had  the  passion  that  kills. 
He  entered  on  that  course  of  record  breaking 
which  marked  his  last  few  years  of  climbing,  and  it 
proved  his  doom.  It  was  a  grievous  pity.  He  was  too 
good  a  climber  to  be  thrown  away  in  such  a  manner. 
If  he  could  have  learnt  moderation,  he  might  have 
survived  for  that  tour  to  the  Himalayas  after  which  he 
always  yearned. 

"Scrambles  in  the  Eastern  Graians"  is  a  very 
different  book.  There  is  no  tragedy  in  it.  Mr.  Yeld 
has  to  give  us  just  the  pleasant  chatty  narrative  of 
the  season's  climbing,  not  forgetting  the  incidents  of 
the  journey,  and  with  no  painful  effort  after  origi- 
nality. It  is  just  such  a  work  as  a  dozen  members  of 
the  Alpine  Club  could  produce.  It  is  genial  and 
sunny  :  it  describes  many  plucky  doings  with  admirable 
modesty  :  the  only  thing  that  it  lacks  is  the  great 
atmosphere — the  atmosphere  of  the  mountains  and  of 
the  heavens  above  them. 


SIX  NOVELS. 

"The  Mantle  of  Elijah."  By  I.  Zaogwill.  London: 
Heinemann.  1900.  6s. 
Mr.  Zangwill  has  devoted  more  than  four  hundred 
pages  to  the  delineation  of  what  he  considers 
Hooliganism  in  high  politics.  His  Mr.  Broser  is  a 
stalwart  Radical  from  the  Midlands  who  develops  after 
a  course  of  office  into  a  brutal  Imperialist.  He  is  also 
so  arrant  a  cad  that  in  reality  he  could  never  have 
reached  the  Cabinet.    Really,  as  a  political  satire,  the 
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thing  is  absurd.  The  author's  dislike  of  war-fevers  has 
perverted  his  literary  judgment  and  destroyed  his 
humour.  To  this  political  adventurer  is  mated  a 
feminine  prig  of  the  first  water,  who  had  hoped  that  on 
Broser  might  descend  the  mantle  ineffectually  worn  by 
her  father,  an  old-fashioned  philosophic  Radical. 
The  only  entertainment  in  the  book  is  provided  by  the 
heroine's  half-insane  and  ill-bred  mother,  whose  deeds 
and  words  prove  that  Mr.  Zangwill  has  studied,  like 
Dickens,  the  possibilities  of  a  nagging  woman.  Mr. 
Zangwill  walks  delicately  past  most  of  the  pitfalls 
surrounding  the  path  of  the  novelist  who  will  give  his 
characters  courtesy  titles,  but  the  problem  of  the  correct 
style  of  an  earl's  daughter  married  to  the  younger  son 
of  a  marquis  overpowers  him.  The  book  does  not 
derive  any  benefit  from  a  handful  of  cheap  jests  and 
outworn  epigrams. 

"  Antony  Delaval."   By  Geraldine  Hodgson.   London  : 
Macqueen.     1900.  6s. 

The  hero  of  this  novel  is  perhaps  best  characterised 
by  a  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  book  he  is 
writing.  "  Don't  you  know  it  is  one  of  those  fat  brown 
books,  marked  twelve  and  sixpence  net  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back.  Public  libraries,  and  a  few  ambitious 
honour  men,  and  specially  honour  women,  buy  them.  I 
send  a  copy  to  the  Master,  and  another  to  my  old  tutor, 
Dickenson.  There  is  a  little  paper  inside,  that  flutters  out 
as  they  open  it,  'With  Antony  Delaval's  compliments.' 
And  then  they  both  write  me  a  letter,  beginning  '  My  dear 
Delaval, — We  always  knew,'  &c,  &c.  ;  'and  now  this 
comes  to  show  us  not  only  that  our  hopes  were  not 
misplaced,  but '  &c. ,  &c.  .  .  .  And  then  after  that  little 
comedy,  Cosmos  gets  holds  of  the  book  and  reviews  it 
with  great  solemnity.  .  .  .  And  then  Philosophy  comes 
down  like  a  ton  of  bricks  on  Cosmos,  and  informs  their 
critic  that  the  portion  of  the  work  he  has  condemned 
.  .  .  must  revolutionise  the  psychological  view  of 
ethics  and  the  ethical  view  of  psychology.  And  I  get 
paid  and  they  get  paid,  and  nobody  is  a  penny  the 
worse."  This  is  poor  stuff  but  there  are  some  good 
things  in  the  novel,  and  some  perplexing  ones. 

*'  The  Heart's  Highway."  By  Mary  Wilkins.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray.  1900.  6s. 
Miss  Mary  Wilkins'  new  book  is  not  all  tenderness 
and  faded  ladies,  gentle  spinsters  with  a  fragrant  charm 
that  suggests  hoary  lavender,  or  blushing  maidens 
whose  coquetries  are  demureness  itself.  Quite  the 
contrary,  indeed.  Her  Mary  Cavendish  is  a  high- 
mettled  lass  of  fine  courage,  whose  home  is  in  the 
troubled  Virginia  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  did 
not  hesitate  to  smuggle  powder  and  shot  into  the 
country  when  her  loyal  grandmother  thought  the  cases 
contained  "my  scarlet  cloak,  my  tabby  petticoats  and 
blue  brocade  bodice,  my  stockings,  and  my  satin  shoes 
and  laces."  Later  on,  when  a  maddened  little  crowd 
resisted  tyranny  and  cut  down  the  young  tobacco 
plants,  she  rode  among  them  and  cheered  them  on  with 
cries  of  "  Remember  Nathaniel  Bacon  !  "  Miss  Mary 
Wilkins  somehow  just  misses  the  virile  note.  She  is 
hardly  convincing  when  she  writes  in  the  person  of  the 
hot-headed  young  tutor  :  sweetness  and  gracefulness, 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  her  style,  cannot  be  kept  out 
of  it.  She  may  be  tired  of  being  condemned  to  the 
perpetually  tender  and  appealing  order  of  character. 
The  fact  remains  that  she  can  draw  it  to  admiration. 

<4A  Detached  Pirate."  By  Helen  Milicete.  London: 
Greening.  1900.  6s. 
Odd  and  puzzling  as  the  title  of  this  book  is,  it  is 
not  so  mystifying  as  the  character  of  the  rebellious 
heroine  !  Young  and  beautiful  she  is,  of  course,  and 
so  everything  is  to  be  forgiven  to  "Gay"  Colonel 
Gore's  wife,  for  after  all  it  was  only  the  dull  routine 
of  everyday  life  that  roused  a  spirit  of  strong  contention 
in  her.  It  is  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  of  the  ideas  of  a 
■novelist  to  make  a  man  fall  in  love  a  second  time  with  his 
own  divorced  wife,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trouble- 
some scrapes  her  perversity  has  brought  her  into,  to 
stand  as  her  secret  and  truest  safeguard.  The  story  is 
told  in  a  series  of  letters  from  the  heroine  herself  to 
her  dearest  friend  and  it  would  all  be  really  very  funny 
if  it  were  not  so  absolutely  impossible  and  absurd. 


"Joan  Brotherhood."  By  Bernard  Capes.  London: 
Pearson.  1900.  6s. 
"Joan  Brotherhood  "  narrowly  misses  being  a  power- 
ful book.  Unfortunately  its  power  vanishes  frequently 
into  incoherency  and  mere  declamation,  and  once  at  least 
into  the  merely  horrible.  It  is  the  story  of  a  beautiful 
girl  who  is  rescued  from  the  sea  by  an  old  sailor  whom 
she  calls  "daddy."  The  other  characters  include  a 
neurotic  clergyman  and  a  monied  cad.  Joan  and 
"Daddy"  dream  dreams  and  when  the  money  comes 
that  should  bring  the  substance  of  those  dreams,  it 
brings  ruin  instead.  "Joan  Brotherhood"  is  more 
noteworthy  because  of  its  promise  than  by  reason  of  its 
performance. 

"The  Love  that  Lasts."  By  Florence  Warden. 
London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1900.  3^.  6d. 
It  is  not  very  clear  what  happens  to  the  love  that 
lasts  or  whose  love  it  was  or  how  long  it  lasted.  In 
fact,  nothing  is  particularly  clear  except  that  Miss 
Florence  Warden  sets  forth  valiantly  to  make  our  flesh 
creep  and  does  not  quite  succeed.  The  method  suc- 
ceeded, years  ago,  in  "The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  but 
some  touch  of  impressiveness  in  describing  horrors  has 
left  the  author  of  that  gruesome  tale.  She  is  now, 
alas  !  a  little  wearisome  with  her  purposeless  tragedies 
of  guilty  inhabitants  of  secret  rooms,  ferocious  husbands 
and  Perseus  lovers.  The  book  in  hand  is  an  average 
and  rather  depressing  specimen. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine."  By  "  A.  M.  F."  London : 
Longmans.  1900.  6s. 
Remarkable  from  first  to  last  are  these  twenty  biographical 
and  descriptive  sketches  :  as  original  and  absorbing  evidence 
of  the  great  Napoleon's  last  painful  interviews  with  Josephine 
and  Hortense,  and  chiefly  of  the  terrible  time  experienced  by 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  after  they  had  been  brought 
back  to  Paris  with  the  poor  little  Dauphin  from  Varennes,  they 
stand  distinguished,  alone.  It  was  the  author's  privilege  to 
hear  through  her  parents  or  friends  news  of  the  most  intimate 
character  ;  in  her  youth  she  had  every  opportunity  of  storing 
up  knowledge  of  Court  life  gained  through  distinguished 
personages  ;  and  she  now  succeeds  in  making  the  very  most 
of  her  remarkable  reminiscences.  Perhaps  "A.  M.  F.'s  "  most 
remarkable  acquaintance  was  "  La  Dame  Blanche,"  or  "  Sister 
Louise,"  whose  mother  held  a  prominent  position  at  Louis  XVI.'s 
Court.  To  her  she  is  indebted  for  a  wonderful  description  of 
the  massacre  of  the  gallant  Swiss  Guard,  and  a  vivid  picture 
of  Paris  at  that  appalling  moment.  It  was  in  "La  Dame 
Blanche's"  clothes  that  the  Dauphin  left  for  Varennes  ;  and 
Sister  Louise's  description  of  the  night  on  which  the  flight  took 
place  is  as  exciting  as  her  account  of  those  shameful  days 
when  the  Dauphin  (then  Louis  XVII.)  lay  dying  in  prison  is 
harrowing.  Then,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  "  Conciergerie  " 
which  shows  the  misery  of  the  prisoners  during  Robespierre's 
reign  and  their  dazed  delight  at  hearing  that  the  head  of  the 
"  best  hated  man  in  France  "  had  fallen  ;  a  brilliant  character 
sketch  of  the  "Old  Guard"  who  fought  at  Waterloo  and  dreamt 
of  the  great  Emperor  incessantly  when  a  pensioner  in  the 
Invalides  ;  and  a  number  of  other  sketches  so  full  of  interest, 
so  utterly  new,  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  short  space 
we  have  at  our  disposal  to  give  even  a  fair  idea  of  them.  No 
book  of  this  description,  in  fact,  deserves  more  praise  and  more 
recommendation.  It  contains  not  a  single  dull  page  ;  and  is, 
moreover,  admirably  written. 

"Glimpses  of  Old  Bombay  and  Western  India."    By  James 

Douglas.  London :  Sampson  Low.  1900.  20s. 
"  Fort  St.  George,  Madras."  By  Mrs.  F.  Penny.  London  : 
Sonnenschein.  1900. 
Bombay  is  not  so  rich  in  either  old  records  or  in  historical 
names  and  recollections  as  Calcutta,  though  the  western  pro- 
vinces were,  as  Mr.  Douglas  puts  it,  the  playground  of  Welling- 
ton and  Clive.  To  these  great  names  he  is  able  to  add  that  of 
Nelson,  whose  connexion  with  Bombay  it  was  one  of  his  triumphs 
to  establish.  A  less  respectable  mariner,  whose  connexion  with 
the  islandcityhealso  traces,  is  Captain  Kidd.  In  these  researches 
Mr.  Douglas  has  left  few  sources  of  information  unexplored 
outside  the  purely  official  records  which  must  still  have  many 
treasures  to  yield.  He  has  collected  a  quantity  of  curious 
matter  bearing  on  every  side  of  the  private  and  public  life  of 
Europeans  in  Bombay  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
he  has  recorded  it  in  pleasant  and  readable  fashion,  doing  a 
signal  service  to  times  fast  passing  into  oblivion.  These 
glimpses  are  full  of  mournful  interest  for  those  who  only 
know  the  strenuous  plague-stricken  Bombay  of  this  decade 
and  learn  that  they  were  born  too  late  for  a  Bombay 
of  easy  pleasure  in  old  Oriental  style  ;  a  Bombay  of  two- 
and-sixpenny   rupees,   of    rapid   fortunes    and    short  lives 
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or  early  retirement  ;  a  Bombay  of  the  "  Summerhead  "  and  the 
<;  Conjee  Cap  ;  "  a  Bombay  of  Mackintosh,  Malcolm,  Elphin- 
stone  and  Frere,  of  Sterne's  Eliza,  of  the  sons  of  Robert  Burns 
and  the  parents  of  Carlyle's  Kitty  Kirkpatrick.  Here  as  else- 
where in  India  in  those  days  the  predominance  of  Scotchmen 
is  remarkable.  The  author  has  taken  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  a  number  of  miscellaneous  writings  which  have  no 
particular  connexion  with  Western  India.  They  might  more 
appropriately  have  been  kept  for  a  separate  volume.  But  they 
all  deal  with  Indian  matters  and  people  whom  India  has  wholly 
or  half  forgotten.  They  are  curiously  scattered  over  the  world, 
these  names.  Many  a  scrap  of  quaint  and  curious  lore  will 
repay  the  reader  of  Mr.  Douglas'  volume. 

Mrs.  Penny's  interesting  and  readable  book  on  the  early 
history  of  Fort  St.  George,  the  headquarters  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  and  the  earliest  of  our  permanent  settlements  in 
India,  also  contains  a  great  deal  of  quaint  and  curious  informa- 
tion concerning  the  early  settlers  in  India  and  their  life  there  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  associations 
which  cling  round  a  place  that  counted  among  its  residents 
Hastings,  Wellington,  Clive,  Coote,  Charnock  the  founder  of 
Calcutta,  Pirate  Kidd  and  "Pirate"  Pitt  the  ancestor  of  Lord 
Chatham  and  exploiter  of  the  great  Pitt  diamond,  besides  a 
host  of  other  names,  form  a  quarry  of  material  which  the  writer 
has  worked  with  discrimination  and  skill.  Familiar  names 
turn  up  in  unexpected  places.  Madras  was  in  its  earliest  years, 
as  it  is  to  this  day,  the  home  of  official  and  social  scandals  and 
they  afford  some  of  the  most  racy  passages  in  this  narrative. 

"  History  of  Rhodesia."  By  Howard  Hensman.  London  and 
Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  1900. 
Mr.  Howard  Hensman  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
complete  this  most  interesting  story  of  a  romantic  land. 
Ancient  and  modern  meet  in  Rhodesia,  and  what  the 
Phoenicians,  or  who;ver  they  were,  of  whom  little  trace  save 
the  ruins  of  their  buildings  remains,  did  thousands  of  years  ago 
the  Briton  is  doing  to-day.  Rhodesia  has,  thanks  to  the 
splendid  defence  of  Mafeking,  figured  less  in  the  war  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Its  progress  has  no  doubt  been 
retarded,  but  with  the  restoration  of  peace  its  claims  will  again 
come  prominently  to  the  front  and  Mr.  Howard  Hensman's 
work  will  be  timely.  He  writes  with  enthusiasm,  and  has  a 
full  meed  of  admiration  for  the  work  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
whose  "  one  fault "  he  says  "  should  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh 
all  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  the  Empire."  Mr. 
Hensman's  style  is  not  unpleasant  notwithstanding  his  weak- 
ness for  the  split  infinitive  and  such  phrases  as  "extend  exten- 
sively." These  things  however  do  not  rob  the  book  of  its 
value  as  history. 

"The  Odyssey."  Prose  translation  by  Samuel  Butler.  London  : 
Longmans.  1900.  ys.  6d. 
Mr.  Butler  is  the  originator  of  the  amusing — he  calls  it  the 
startling — theory  that  the  Odyssey  was  written  by  a  woman 
who  concealed  her  identity  under  the  name  of  the  charming 
Nausicaa.  We  remember  the  book  in  which  this  theory  was 
first  expounded  being  published  about  three  years  ago,  but  as 
this  is  a  long  time  to  remember  a  joke,  unless  it  is  a  very  good 
one,  we  had  forgotten  it  until  the  appearance  of  this  translation 
of  the  Odyssey,  which  is  intended  to  carry  the  joke  still 
further.  We  do  not  suppose  that  "  those  who  cannot  read  the 
original"  will  care  anything  for  the  theory  ;  and  if  they  read 
the  translation  they  will  not  think  very  much  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  will  prefer  the  romances  of  the  modern  lady  novelists.  For 
the  more  venerable  lady's  style  we  may  quote  the  following  : 
"  When  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  men  bustling  about,  he  jumped 
up  on  a  sudden,  and  forgot  all  about  coming  down  by  the  main 
staircase  ;  so  he  tumbled  right  off  the  roof  and  broke  his  neck, 
and  his  soul  went  down  to  the  house  of  Hades."  What  feminine 
grace  ! 

An  event  of  no  small  interest  in  the  history  of  Scottish 
journalism  will  be  the  centenary  of  the  "  Dundee  Advertiser," 
on  16  January,  1901.  The  proprietors  of  the  journal  have 
prepared  a  commemorative  number  to  be  issued  on  4  Decem- 
ber. The  history  of  the  "Advertiser"  during  the  century  is 
also  the  history  of  Dundee,  and  the  record  will  afford  an  idea 
of  the  difference  in  the  commercial  and  social  conditions  which 
obtain  to-day  and  obtained  in  the  year  when  Dr.  Stewart 
boldly  faced  the  difficulties,  which  must  have  appeared  almost 
insuperable,  of  launching  a  paper  to  counteract  the  work  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Courant"  and  the  "Aberdeen  Journal." 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Lcs  Deux  J'.treintcs.    By  Ldon  Daudct.    Paris  :  Fasquelle. 
1900.    3f.  50c. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  novel  M.  Leon  Daudct  refers  to  his 
heroine,  Henriette,  as  a  "jeunc  fille."  And  yet  she  is  twenty- 
five  ;  and  declares  immediately  that  will  should  give  way  to 
passion.  That,  in  fact,  is  her  philosophy.  After  such  an  ulti- 
matum, we  expect  Henriette  to  betray  her  excellent  fiance", 
Claude,  who  has  her  esteem  but  not  her  love.  And  when 
Maurice  Dellcnoy — a  fascinating  journalist  and  musician  — 
appears,  we  are  not  disappointed  Indeed,  the  meeting  sur- 
passes our  expec  tations— for  Henriette  does  not  hesitate,  docs 


not  defend  herself :  the  intrigue  begins  at  once.  Up  to  now 
"  Les  Deux  Etreintes  "  threatens  to  be  foolish  ;  but  no  sooner 
does  M.  Daudet  start  his  analysis  of  Henriette's  character,  pro- 
duce pages  from  her  diary,  follow  her  from  place  to  place,  hint 
at  an  awakening,  than  the  book  becomes  at  once  interesting. 
Of  plot,  there  is  very  little  ;  M.  Daudet  only  attempts  to  show 
how,  after  a  while,  Henriette  struggles  ;  but  how  Maurice — a 
selfish  and  clever  "mondain" — maintains  his  hold  over  her. 
Wherever  Henriette  goes,  Maurice  follows  :  and  Henriette— in 
spite  of  her  good  resolutions— falls  again  and  again.  Claude, 
the  fiance,  at  last  understands  the  situation  ;  but  pardons  Hen- 
riette. She,  however,  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  part  with 
Maurice.  Claude  watches  ;  Claude  again  grows  suspicious, 
while  Henriette  —who  now  recognises  his  virtues  and  realises 
her  weakness— determines  (during  his  absence)  to  end  the 
intrigue  by  going  South.  Maurice  follows,  however  ; 
again  Henriette  falls  — but  afterwards  she  seeks  consola- 
tion in  a  convent  and  comes  forth  cured.  So,  Henriette 
abandons  her  philosophy  ;  puts  her  hand  in  Claude's.  So,. 
Maurice  goes  back  to  journalism  and  music.  Since  the  story 
is  infinitely  subtle,  it  is  difficult  to  analyse  it  shortly.  No  one 
will  have  much  sympathy  for  either  Henriette  or  her  lover  ;  but 
their  characters  are  so  well  portrayed,  their  intrigue  is  described 
so  strongly  yet  never  offensively,  that  M.  Daudet  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  written  a  powerful  book.  His  sketches 
of  Henriette's  father  and  godfather— venerable  sages— of 
Claude,  a  coming  sage,  and  the  litte'rateur,  d'Aprileux,  are 
admirable  ;  and,  when  M.  Daudet  describes  a  visit  to  London, 
he  spells  the  names  of  the  streets  rightly  and  discloses  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  place. 

Oic  Gzovannhio  ou  la  Mart  /  By  Mathilde  Serao.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  G.  Herelle.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
1900.    3f.  50c. 

We  have  only  to  find  fault  with  the  title  of  this  book  of  short 
stories.    It  suggests  sensationalism  :  leads  one  to  expect  a 
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beautiful  maiden  indignantly  telling  a  cruel  father  that  it  must 
be  Giovannino  or  Death  !  And  it  calls  up  a  picture  of 
Giovannino,  devoted  and  noble,  as  strong  as  a  gladiator,  and 
just  as  fearless.  True,  Clairette— who  lives  near  Naples  with 
a  harsh  stepmother— does  quote  the  title  on  many  occasions  ; 
but  she  is  not  hysterical.  On  the  other  hand,  Giovannino  is  a 
scoundrel,  and  would  marry  Clairette  because  she  is  to  inherit 
her  stepmothers  wealth,  gained  by  usury.  And  so  Giovannino 
makes  up  to  the  stepmother,  who  is  flattered  ;  and  makes  love 
to  her  as  well  ;  and  embraces  her  just  as  Clairette  opens  the 
door.  And — so  Clairette  prefers  death  to  Giovannino.  Simply 
and  charmingly  told — admirably  translated  also— this  little 
story  is  the  most  charming  in  the  book;  but  "Trente  pour 
Cent " — a  tale  that  deals  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  certain  bogus 
banks  in  Naples,  and  the  misery  that  ensues — and  u  Jamais 
Plus,:'  another  strong  sketch,  are  both  capital  examples  of  the 
Italian  authors  delicate  and  polished  talent  and  style. 

Garaf.    (1762- 1823.)    By   Paul   Lafond.     Paris:  Calmann 

Le"vy.  1900.  7f.  50c. 
Garat  belonged  to  "  ce  petit  peuple  qui  saute  et  qui  danse 
au  sommet  des  Pyrenees,"  and  he  was  Marie  Antoinette's 
favourite  singer,  and  so  sought  after,  so  famous,  that  the  Queen 
sent  a  carriage  and  six  to  fetch  him  to  Court.  There,  he  sang 
divinely  ;  and  cracked  jokes  ;  and  enjoyed  himself,  and 
amused  everybody.  He  even  set  the  fashion  in  clothes,  and 
was  an  authority  on  elegance  and  beauty.  He  triumphed,  in 
fact.  Carefully  yet  brightly,  M.  Paul  Lafond  relates  the  career 
of  this  favourite  ;  at  the  same  time  he  has  many  an  intimate 
glimpse  to  give  of  Marie  Antoinette's  brilliant  throng,  and 
more  than  one  tragic  episode  to  relate  when  the  Court  vanished. 
Garat,  always  lucky,  did  not  suffer  during  the  Revolution  ;  and, 
with  the  Directorate,  occupied  his  old  place.  But  when  the 
Bourbons  returned,  Garat  was  growing  old  ;  his  voice  left  him, 
and  he  died  in  a  melancholy  enough  manner  after  having  led 
an  amazing  life.  Although  M.  Lafond's  book  contains  over 
350  large  and  closely-printed  pages,  it  is  entertaining  from  first 
to  last.  In  fact,  we  have  never  come  across  a  gayer  biography  ; 
and  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  who  can  be  entertained  by 
an  account  of  Court  life  under  Marie  Antoinette. 
La  Valsc.    By  Henri  Lavedan.   Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1900. 

3f-  5°c- 

The  first  of  these  sketches — the  most  charming  in  the  book — 
is  entirely  free  from  M.  Henri  Lavedan's  usual  risky  gaiety. 
The  plot  is  slight  ;  indeed,  it  centres  round  a  "  vieille  fille  "  who 
harbours  tender  memories  of  her  first  valse  and  also,  in  spite  of 
her  age,  regains  her  vigour  when  teaching  her  young  nephew 
how  to  dance.  The  nephew  proves  an  adept  pupil — gains,  in 
fact,  by  moving  gracefully,  the  hand  of  the  girl  he  loves.  If 
the  theme  is  thin,  the  treatment  of  it  is  strong.  M. 
Lavedan  lays  his  scene  in  the  country  ;  and  his  descriptions  of 
the  old  house  and  furniture  are  masterpieces  of  delicacy.  An 
idea  of  his  descriptive  powers  may  be  gained  from  a  striking 
passage  in  the  story  which  has  to  do  with  an  old,  old  piano. 
"  II  etait  si  perclus,"  writes  M.  Lavedan,  "  si  lasse',  si  use,  si 
fini  et  a  bout  de  cordes  et  de  laiton,  qu'il  ne  rendait  plus  que 
des  notes  chevrotantes  et  flutees,  ainsi  que  la  voix  d'une  grand' - 
mere.  Des  qu'on  appuyait  un  tant  soit  peu  sur  ses  pedales,  il 
gdmissait  encore  comme  si  on  lui  eut  marche  sur  le  pied.  .  .  ." 
The  rest  of  the  sketches,  and  the  five  or  six  dialogues  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  are  excellent  examples  of  M.  Lavedan's 
humour. 

Le  Chateau  de  la  Galettc.  By  Henri  de  Yillebois.  Paris  : 
Fischbacher.  1900.  3f.  50c. 
A  charming  if  somewhat  trifling  story.  Jacques — a  young 
man  who  has  failed  in  France — starts  for  America  ;  and,  on  the 
boat,  he  meets  Jeanne,  who  is  also  in  quest  of  fortune.  They 
become  friends.  When  the  stars  shine,  they  chat  happily  on 
deck.  They  land,  take  train,  together  ;  but  an  accident  on  the 
line  leaves  them  stranded  near  a  peasant's  house.  There,  to 
please  the  peasant,  Jacques  cooks  a  galette  ;  and  the  peasant 
finds  it  famous.  When  Jacques  says  good-bye  to  Jeanne,  he 
resolves  to  bake  galettes  in  a  town.  And  he  hires  a  shop  ;  and 
he  makes  money— the  galettes  become  renowned  ;  everybody 
eats  galettes.  Jeanne,  however,  has  not  prospered  ;  but  when 
she  meets  Jacques  again,  she  consents  to  marry  him.  And  so 
they  return  to  France  ;  and  buy  a  country  house  ;  and  call  it 
"Le  Chateau  de  la  Galette."  Both  Jacques  and  Jeanne  are 
charming  characters,  charmingly  portrayed  ;  while  the  descrip- 
tive passages  in  the  book  are  written  in  a  most  graceful 
style. 

La  Marine  ct   le  Progres :  les  Littles  de  PAvenir  par  la 
Science,  par  les  Millions.    By  MM.  M.  Loir  et  G.  de 
Coqueray.    Paris  :  Hachette.    1900.    3f.  50c. 
In   spite  of  its  somewhat    pretentious   title,  this  account 
of  the  organisation  of  the  French  and  other  fleets  is  simple. 
Indeed,  the  authors,  in  their  preface,  explain  that  they  only 
wish    to   instruct  those  whose  knowledge  of  naval  matters 
is     primitive  ;     and    so    they    discuss   warships,  cannon, 
and   machinery.     Officers  in   the   French  navy  themselves, 
they  naturally  clamour  for  improvements,  reforms,  and,  of 
<  OUTie,  new  and  amazing  ships.    But,  unlike  most  of  their  con- 
freres who  publish  books,  they  are  not  particularly  pessimistic, 


and  do  not  make  their  criticism  monotonous  by  producing  an 
endless  array  of  documents  and  statistics.  There  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  be  said  against  MM.  Loir  and  de  Coqueray's  work  ; 
nor,  however,  is  there  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it. 

L'Lc/ielle  de  Jacob  :  Vision.  By  Prince  J.  Lubomirski.  Paris  : 
Lemerre.  1900.  6f. 
Frankly  must  we  confess  that  we  fail  to  understand  all  this 
eloquence.  Prince  Lubomirski  has  written  421  pages,  and 
sought  the  illustrations  (entirely  mediocre)  of  "  Tofani "  to 
accompany  them.  Neither  the  author  nor  the  artist  can  en- 
lighten us  as  to  what  he  means.  Yet  we  have  done  our  very 
best. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs.    1 5  Novembre.  3f. 

There  are  several  articles  of  importance  in  the  current 
number.  The  Due  de  Broglie  concludes  in  "  Le  Dernier 
Bienfait  de  la  Monarchic"  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Belgian  kingdom  and  its  neutralisation.  M.  de  Wyzewa  deals 
with  Novalis  in  a  paper  full  of  knowledge  and  appreciation. 
Those  who  read  the  criticism  passed  by  the  Saturday  Review 
on  Lord  Salisbury's  unfortunate  outburst  at  the  Guildhall  after 
Mr.  McKinley's  re-election  will  follow  with  interest  M.  Charmes' 
remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  his  "  Chronique  de  la  Quin- 
zaine."  M.  Charmes  finds  the  Premier's  speech  "  prodigieuse- 
ment  expressif,"  as  indeed  it  was,  but  he  anticipates  too  striking 
an  effect  for  his  words  in  America.  In  any  case  they  have  had 
a  striking  effect  in  Europe. 

Revue  de  Paris.    1 5  Novembre.    2f.  50c. 

Further  and  last  scraps  of  Thackeray's  life  come  from 
Madame  Darmestcter.  Again  we  have  to  say  that,  to  anyone 
who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  a  complete  biography,  this 
one  will  prove  exasperating  and  wholly  insufficient.  Once 
more  we  have  to  deplore  that  the  author  has  not  turned  to 
criticism  (a  task  she  might  have  undertaken  with  moderate 
success)  instead  of  describing  the  enthusiasm  that  was  provoked 
by  "  Vanity  Fair "  and  Thackeray's  other  works.  At  times, 
moreover,  Madame  Darmesteter's  style  assumes  that  ghastly 
briskness  so  invariably  employed  by  the  reporters  of  the  halfpenny 
press.  An  able  article  on  President  McKinley  by  M.  Achille 
Viablate,  and  an  admirable  translation  of  a  short  story 
("  Montes  le  Matador")  from  the  English  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris, 
are  interesting  contributions. 

Revue  des  Revues.    15  Novembre.    if.  30c. 

Occasionally  this  review  asks  the  opinion  of  distinguished 
personages  on  questions  that  most  interest  them  :  and  publishes 
the  replies.  This  ti  me  severs.!  deputies  discuss  whether 
they  should  be  paid  for  their  services  in  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
and  also  whether  their  remuneration  should  be  increased. 
Some  are  generous  enough  to  declare  that  their  fees  should  be 
abolished  ;  while  others— among  them,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  of 
Peace  Conference  renown — protests  that  a  deputy's  n«;essary 
expenses  demand  and  deserve  far  more  than  the  present  allow- 
ance. The  discussion,  however,  is  not  likely  to  settle  the 
problem  one  way  or  the  other.  The  "  feuilleton "  by  Henri 
Sienkiewicz  is  admirable  ;  while  the  reviews  of  French  books 
at  least  bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity. 

"Travail,"  Zola's  last  novel,  and  the  second  of  the  series 
entitled  "  Quatre  Evangiles  "  (which,  by  the  way,  will  consist  in 
all  of  "  Fecondite  ;  Travail  ;  Verite  ;  Justice ")  is  to  appear 
shortly  in  feuilleton  form  in  the  "  Aurore." 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  following  books  and  maga- 
zines : — "  Le  Tresor  de  Petrossa  :  Etude  sur  POrfevrerie 
Antique,  ouvrage  publie  sous  les  auspices  de  sa  Majeste  le  Roi 
Charles  ler  de  Roumanie."  Paris  :  Rothschild  ;  "  La  Philo- 
sophic de  la  Longevite."  Paris  :  Schleicher ;  "  La  Revue 
Britannique  ;  "  "  La  Revue  Bleue." 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  696. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 

Cadbiinj'a 

COCOA  * 

Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  "  CADBURY's  is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  fuund. 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  'Perfect  Food.' 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "  Major"  in  To-Day. 


EYENIKG  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORMK  SUIT       -      -        „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


BD  AOn'C  PURE  PUARPHAI  prevents  manv 
nliub  S>  vegetable UnHnuUML  illnesses. 

The  conthraed  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhcea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion, and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure.  No  one  who  takes  it  constantly  need  fear 
Cholera. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottle*,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  1  id.,  the  most  agreeable  form 
of  this  popular  remedy.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


&  ^=S!=E9)ptspeene5sconiril)ution 
4*-     ro  modern  luxury " 

■XTp 


N  ESTOR 
Aj  I  AN  AC  LIS 

Cigarettes 

| O F ALLTOBACC0N15T5  .lf,?,8? 


\5TA  NEW  B0/1D  5TREE.T,  LONDON,  W. 


BENSON'S 

WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 


OBTAINABLE  ON 


NOVEL  PLAN  OF 


MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

OF  £.1  AND  UPWARDS,  AT  CATALOGUE  CASH  PRICES. 
With  Immediate  Full  BENEFITS. 

BENSON'S  £25 
"FIELD"  WATCH. 

In  Hunting,  Half-hunting,  or  Crystal  Glass,  i8-ct.  gold 
cases,  jC?s  ;  or  in  silver  cases,  £i$. 

ORDER   FORM  and  CATALOGUE  with  full  details 
of  this  and  all  other  Watches,  Clocks,  Jewels,  Plate,  and 
Cutlery,  obtainable  on  "THE  TIMES "  Novel  Plan, 
Post  Free. 

Mention  Saturday  Review  when  writing . 

Steam  Factory :  62  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. 

Ideal  Winter  Resort,  within  12  hours  of  London, 


Dry  and  Invigorating   Climate.     Sheltered   Position.  Magnificent 
Casino  always  open.    Hunting,  Skating,  Shooting, 
Toboganning.    Frequent  Concerts. 
Excellent  Hotel  Accommodation  on  inclusive  tariff  from  6s.  daily. 
FoKdetails  apply  to- M.  JULES  CREHAY,  CASINO,  SPA, 


"AM   IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT." 


A  PERFECT 
FLOW  of 
INK  which 
Contributes 
immeasurably 
to  Celerity 
and  Comfort 
in  writing. 


Made  in  3  Sizes 

AT 

10/6,  16/6, 
25/-, 

UP  TO 

£18  18s. 

Post  F  ee. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

MABIE,  TODD  fe  BARD, 

?93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C;  95a  Regent  St.,  W.,  LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO'S,  37  Avenue  ae  1'Opera,  Paris. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  eall  the  'Arcadia'  in  *My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


1  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CABRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR  AGENTS. 


THREE   CHEERS   FOR  THE 


WHITE 


coffee:. 


&  BLUE 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 
'  Coffee. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
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DAVID  NUTT, 

57-59    LONG  ACRE. 


JUST  ISSUED. 

"TO  FIGHT  HOOLIGANISM." 
THE    BOYS'    CLUB   IN  THEORY 

AND  PRACTICE.  A  Manual  of  Suggestion  for  Workers.  By  B.  Paul 
Neuman.  With  Supplementary  Chapters,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin,  President  of  the 
Amateur  Gymnastic  and  Fencing  Association:  E.  M.  S.  Pilkington, 
Manager  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Boys'  Club,  Westminster:  and  T.  E.  Gray, 
Instructor  to  the  St.  John's  Gymnasium,  Holloway.  Crown  Svo.  180  pp. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : — Existing  Organisations  (Continuation  Schools,  Boys'  Brigades, 
&c.)  ;  The  Theory  of  the  Boys'  Club  (Membership,  Government,  &C. )  ;  The  Cost 
of  the  Boys' Club  (Maintenance,  Premises,  &c.) ;  How  to  Secure  Workers;  How 
to  Start  a  Club. 


POPULAR    STUDIES    IN  MYTHO- 

LOGY,  ROMANCE,  AN D  FOLKLORE.  Issued  under  the  Genera' 
Editorship  of  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  Past  President  of  the  Folklore  Society  : 
Author  of  11  Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail"  and  "The  Voyage  of 
Bran."    Each  i6mo.  6d.  net  (7c!.  post  free). 

1.  CELTIC  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.    By  Alfred 

Nutt.  1899. 

2.  FOLKLORE  :  What  it  is  and  what  is  the  good  of  it.    By  E.  S. 

Haktland,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Folklore  Society.  1899. 

OSSIAN    AND    OSSIANIC    LITERATURE.  By 

Alfred  Nutt1.  1900. 

4.  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  KNIGHTS.    By  Jessie  L. 

Weston.  1900. 

5.  THE  NATIONAL  POETRY  OF  THE  FINNS.  By 

Ch.  J.  Billson.  1900. 

6.  THE  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  Alfred  Nutt.  1900. 

7.  MYTHOLOGY  AND  FOLKTALES:  their  Relation  and 

Interpretation.    By  E.  S.  Hartland.  1900. 

8.  CUCHULAINN,    THE    IRISH    ACHILLES.  By 

Alfred  Nutt.  1900. 

9.  THE  RIG  VEDA.    By  E.  Vernon  Arnold.  1900. 

This  series  is  intended  to  impart,  in  a  concise  and  accurate,  but  thoroughly 
popular  manner,  information  concerning  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Each  study 
gives  a  broad  survey  of  the  theme,  unembarrassed  by  notes  or  references.  Hiblio- 
graphical  appendices  are  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  carry  the  study  of  these 
subjects  further. 


WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

By  Ernest  Seton-Thomi'SON,  Naturalist  to  the  Government  of  Manitoba; 
Author  of  "  Birds  and  Mammals  of  Manitoba,"  &c.  With  26  full-page  Plates, 
and  upwards  of  200  text  and  marginal  Illustrations,  from  drawings  by  the 
Author.  Square  demy  Svo.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  handsomely 
bound,  cloth,  top  gilt.    6s.  net. 

Contents:  Lobo,  the  King  Wolf  of  Currumpaw — Silverpot  :  The  Story  of  a 
Crow — Raggylug  :  The  Story  of  a  Cottontail  Rabbit— Bingo  :  The  Story  of  My 
Dog — The  Springfield  Fox  — The  Racing  Mustang — Wully  :  The  Story  of  a  Valler 
Dog — Redruff :  The  Story  of  the  Don  Valley  Partridge. 

*#*  Of  this  valuable  masterpiece,  the  only  firsthand  Study  of  Wild  Animal  Life 
in  all  Literature,  over  50,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain  in  less  than  two  years. 


Selection  from  the  above,  comprising  four  0/  the  Stories : 

THE   STORY  OF   A  COTTONTAIL 

RABBIT,  AND  OTHER  ANIMAL  STORIES.  Crown  8vo.  145  pp.  Four 
full-page  Plates  and  numerous  marginal  'Illustrations.    Fancy  cloth,  gilt  top. 

3s.  6d. 


A     WOMAN      TENDERFOOT.  By 

Crace  Cali.atin  Seton-Thomi'Son.  With  Drawings  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson,  E.  M.  Ashe,  Ch.  Ed.  Hooper,  Rob.  Wagner.  Square  8vo. 
profusely  illustrated  and  bound  in  specially  designed  cloth  cover,  6s.  net. 

*a*  In  this  volume  Mrs.  Seton-Thompson  gives  a  vivid  and  humorous  account  of 
her  experiences  whilst  accompanying  her  husband  in  the  wildest  districts  of  North 
America. 


SHAKESPEARE'S     GREENWOOD : 

the  Language;  the  Superstitions;  the  Customs  ;  the  Folklore  ;  the  Birds;  the 
Trees;  the  Parson  :  the  Poets  ;  the  Novelist.  By  Gbok<;e  Moklev,  Author 
of  "  Leafy  Warwickshire,"  Sc.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Chapter 
Hcadinu  by  Caroline  Watts.  Square  i6mo.  312  pp.  Printed  on  Hand-made 
paper,  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  net.  [Keatiy. 


\  '  OMPANION  VOLUME  TO  MISS  HUkl.I.S  "  MADONNA  IN  AR  T." 

HEROINES    OF    THE    BIBLE  IN 

AR  T.  By  (  1  aha  Kkskink  Clement.  Crown  Svo.  361  pp.  Printed  on 
Hatld-madc  Paper.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  anil  -.7  l  ull-page  Repro- 
duction* frum  Masterpieces  of  All  Schools.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  edges  trimmed. 
3».  6d.  net.  ' 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

Helena  Faucit — Lady  Martin  (Sir  Theodore  Martin).  Blackwood. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

James  Macartney,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  :  a  Memoir  (Alexander  Macalister). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Life  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  (Edited  from  the  German  of  Margaretha 

von  Poschinger  by  Sidney  Whitman).    Harpers.  \6s. 
The  Life  of  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  G.C.B.,  G. C.S.I. 

(Edited  by  Mir  Munshi   Sultan  Mahomed   Khan.     2  vols.) 

Murray.  32^. 

Christmas  Books. 
Conversion,  The,  of  Miss  Caroline  Eden  (Maude  Egerton  King).  Dent. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Pathfinder,  The,  or  the  Inland  Sea  (Fenimore  Cooper).  Macmillan. 
2S.  6d. 

Songs  of  Near  and  Far  Away  (E.  Richardson).  Cassell. 
Story-Book  of  the  Shah,  The  ;  or  Legends  of  Old  Persia  (Ella  C. 
Sykes).  Macqueen. 

Fiction. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike  :  a  Tale  of  Northernmost  Kentucky  (John  Uri 
Lloyd).     Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

Madame  Bohemia  (Francis  Neilson).    Macqueen.  6s. 

Pharaoh's  Daughter  and  Other  Stories  (W111.  Waldorf  Astor).  Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

From  Valet  to  Ambassador  (Philip  Treherne).    Sands.    3*.  6d. 

The  Ivory  Bride  (Thomas  Pinkerton).    John  Long.  6s. 

Britain's  Greatness  Foretold  :   The  Story  of  Boadicea,  the  British 

Warrior-Queen  (Marie  Trevelyan).    John  Hogg.  6s. 
Derrymount  (Bella  Carter).    Edinburgh:  W.  P.  Nimmo. 
Studies  in  Style  (W.  H.  Helm).    Heinemann.    2s-  net- 
Foes  in  Law  (Rhoda  Broughton).    Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Sway  of  Philippa  (J.  B.  Patton).    George  Allen. 
Son  of  Judith  (Joseph  Keating).    George  Allen. 
A  Woman's  Burden  (Fergus  Hume).    Jarrold.  6.r. 
The  Lady  of  Robertval  (Jean  Delaire).    Sands.    3.?.  6d. 
The  Luck  of  Private  Foster  (A.  St.  John  Adcock).    Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  6.?. 
Elmslie's  Drag-net  (E.  H.  Strain).    Methuen.  6s. 
Love  of  Comrades  (Frank  Mathew).    John  Lane.    2s-  6d. 
Vanity  :  the  Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste  ("  Rita  ").    Unwin.  6s. 
The  Adventures  of  Tyler  Tatlock  (Dick  Donovan).     Chatto  and 

Windus.    3.f.  6d. 
A  Boer  of  To-day  (George  Cossins).    George  Allen.  6s. 
Straight  Shoes  (G.  G.  Chatterton)  ;  Yoland  the  Parisienne  (Lucas 

Cleeve).    John  Long.    6s.  each. 
The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel  (A.  J.  Dawson).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Soul  of  the  Countess  (Jessie  L.  Weston).    David  Nutt.    3*.  6d. 

net. 

The  Monk  Wins  (Edward  II.  Cooper).    Duckworth.  6s. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Journalist  (Herbert  Cadett).    Sands,    y.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  a  Jealous  Woman  (Percy  White).    Nisbet.  6s. 

Talks  with  Barbara  (Elizabeth  Knight  Tompkins).  Putnams. 

The  Luck  of  a  Lowland  Laddie  (-May  Crommelin).    John  Long.  6s. 

The  Romany  Rye  (George  Borrow).    John  Lane.    2s.  net. 

The  Day  of  Wrath  (Dr.  Maurus  J(')kai).    Jarrold.  6s. 

Hate,  the  Destroyer  (Norman  Silver).    Ward,  Lock.    35-.  6d. 

Hero  of  Romance  (Richard  Marsh).    Ward,  Lock,  6s. 

Villa  Rubein  (John  Sinjohn).    Duckworth.  6s. 

"As  a  Watch  in  the  Night "' (Mrs.  Campbell  Praed).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6s. 

History. 

A  Literary  History  of  America  (Barrett  Wendall).    Unwin.  16s. 
The  "  Times  "  Historyiof  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-1900  (Edited 

by  L.  S.  Amery.    Vol.  I.).    Sampson  Low.    £1  3s.  five  vols. 
The  History  of  the  Romeward  Movement  in  the  Church  of  England, 

1833-1864  (Walter  Walsh).    Nisbet.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

The  Companies  Act,  1900  (Francis  Beaufort  Palmer).    Stevens  and 

Sons,  Limited.  6s. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
How  the  Garden  Grew  (Maud  Maryon).    Longmans.    $s.  net. 
Life  and  Sport  ,  on  the  Pacific  Slope  (Horace  Annesley  Vachell). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Our  Bird  Friends  (R.  Kearton).    Cassell.  $s. 

Thomas'  Hunting  Diary,  1 900- 1 901  (Edited  byT.  F.  Dale).  "  Land 
and  Water."    2s.  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

A  New  Practical  Method  of  Learning  French  Colloquially  (L.  B. 

Meunier).    Philip.  2s. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
What  is  Heat?  and  What  is  Electricity?  (Frederick  Hovenden). 

Chapman  and  1  [all.  6.r. 

TlIF.Ol.OCV. 

A  Soldier  in  Christ's  Army  (A.  G.  Champneys).    Bell.    2S.  6d.  net. 
Called  to  Fight  (Caroline  M.  Hallett).    Gardner,  Darton.  2S. 
Transvaal  as  a  Mission  Field  (The  Rev.  EdwinJFarmer).  Gardner, 
Dart  on.    2s.  6d. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (Rev.  G.  W.  Garrod).  Mac- 
millan.   2s.  6d.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon). 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    3.?.  6d. 

Happy  Suffering— La  Bonne  Soullianiv  (Francois  Ccippee.  Trans- 
lated by  Catherine  M.  Welby).     Kivingtons.    $s.  6d. 

Thoughts  of  a  Free-Thinker.    Black,    is.  6d.  net, 
(Continued  on  page  09S.) 
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STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 


By  LORD  MACAULAY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ACCESSION 

OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS,  WITH  LAYS 

OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  Sc.    In  One  Volume. 
POPULAR  EDITION     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"SILVER  LIBRARY  "  EDITION.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to  the 
"  Lays."    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS   WRITINGS,    SPEECHES,  AND 

POEMS. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.    Fcap.  4to.  10s.  6d. 

 BIJOU  EDITION.    i8mo.  2s.  6d.  gilt  top. 

 POPULAR  EDITION.    Fcap.  4to.  6d.  sewed  ;  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
ANNOTATED  EDITION.    Fcap.  8vo.  is.  sewed  ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 


By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,   FROM  THE  FALL  OF 

WQLSEY  TO  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA.  12  vols, 
crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

CABINET  EDITION.    4  vols,  crown  Svo.  24s. 
POPULAR  EDITION.    4  vols,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

CABINET  EDITION.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  18s. 
POPULAR  EDITION.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
THE  DIVORCE    OF   CATHERINE    OF  ARAGON. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE   SPANISH   STORY  OF  THE   ARMADA,  and 

other  Essays,  Historical  and  Descriptive.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
OCEANA;  OR,  ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

With  9  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

•CESAR  :   A  SKETCH.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE:  A  HISTORY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

1795-1835.  2  vo's.  crown  Svo.  7s.    1834-1S81,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  7s. 


By  ALEXANDER  BAIN. 
MENTAL*  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium  of 

Psychology  and  Ethics.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Or  separately. 

Part  I.  6s.  6d.  |  Part.  II.  4s.  6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY  ANu  HISTORY  OF      THEORY  OK  ETHICS  AND  ETHI- 
PHILOSOPHY.  I        CAL  SYSTEMS. 

THE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT.    8vo.  15s. 
THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL.    8vo.  15s. 
PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.    Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Crown   8vo.  4s. 


LOGIC.    Part  I.  DEDUCTION 

Part  II.  INDUCTION.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 


By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  H.  LECKY. 

HISTORY  OF    ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1700-1760,  36s.; 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  1760-1784,  36s.  ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  1784-1793,  363.  ;  Vols.  VII. 
and  VIII.,  1793-1800,  36s. 

CABINET  EDITION.  ENGLAND.  7  vols,  crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 
IRELAND.    5  vols,    crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from  Augustus 

to  Charlemagne.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

HISTORY  OF    THE  RISE  AND   INFLUENCE  OF 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 
CABINET  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 


THE  MAP  OF  LIFE 

ios.  6d. 


Conduct  and  Character.  8vo. 


By  SAMUEL   RAWSON  GARDINER. 
HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND,    from  the   Accession  of 

James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols,  crown  8vo. 
6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR,  1642-1649. 

4  vols,  crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  Pro- 
tectorate. 1649-1660.  Vol.  I.  1649-1651,  with  14  Maps,  Svo.  21s. 
Vol.  II.    1651-1654,  with  7  Maps,  Svo.  21s.    Vol.  III.  (In  the  Press.) 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  With 

378  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  12s. 


By  Sir  T.  ERSKINE  MAY. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

since  the  Accession  of  George  III.,  1760-1870.    3  vols.  8vo.  18s. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  FRANCK  BRIGHT,  D.D. 

A  HISTORY.OF  ENGLAND.   4  vols,  crown  8vo. 

Period  I.    MEDIAEVAL  MONARCHY,    a.d.  449-1485.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 
Period  II.    PERSONAL  MONARCHY.    1485-1688.    Crown  Svo.  53. 
Period  III.    CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY.     1689-1S37.     Crown  8* 
7s.  6d. 

Period  IV.   The  GROWTH  of  DEMOCRACY.    1837-1880.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    PAPACY,     FROM  THE 

GREAT  SCHISM  TO  THE  SACK  OF  ROME,  1378-1527.  6  vols, 
crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 


By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

HISTORY     OF     CIVILISATION     IN  ENGLAND, 

FRANCE,  SPAIN,  ;AND  SCOTLAND.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 


By  PETER  M.  ROGET. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES, 

Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Recom- 
posed  throughout,  Enlarged  and  Improved,  partly  from  the  Author's  Notes, 
and  with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son,  Johx  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo. 
xos.  6d. 


JUSTINIAN. 

THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN. 


With  English 


Introduction,  Translation  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Thomas  Collett  Sandars, 
M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected  (iSgS). 
8vo.  18s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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J.  M^DENT_&_CO. 
MY  BIRDS  IN  FREEDOM  AND  CAPTIVITY. 

By  the  ReY.  HUBERT  D.  ASTLEY. 

With  22  Photogravures  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  numerous  Headpieces. 

Medium  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 
There  is  also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  100  Copies,  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  and  with  duplicate  prints  of  some  of  the  photogravures  in  lints  and  others  on 
India  paper.    The  price  of  this  Edition  may  be  obtained  from  the  Booksellers. 

This  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scientific  treatise  on  ornithology,  but 
embodies  the  author's  personal  experiences  of  the  pleasure  that  the  study  and  keep- 
ing of  various  birds  can  give. 

HUNTING. 

By  J.  OTHO  PAGET. 

Forming  a  volume  in  the  Haddon  Hall  Library.  With  6  Photogravures  and  other 
Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 
Lord  Ribblesdale,  in  the  Saturday  Review,  writes:  "'Hunting,'  says  Mr3 
Paget,  1  is  a  sport  on  which  the  last  word  will  never  be  spoken.'  I  fear  that  he  is 
right.  But  let  me  sincerely  congratulate  him  on  what  he  has  had  to  say  about  it 
himself       As  a  middle-aged  stager  I  closed  with  regret  a  book  I  read  with  pleasure." 

FLORENCE. 

By   EDMUND    G.  GARDNER. 

(Forming  a  volume  of  the  Mediaeval  Town  Series.)    With  Illustrations  by  Nelly 
Erichsen.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d.  net. 
Spectator. — "We  recall  few,  if  any,  works  of  a  similar  kind  which  contrive  to 
display  so  complete  a  picture  of  a  historic  city — its  history,  politics,  art,  literature, 
and  its  spiritual  life." 

THE  HOLLY  TREE  &  THE  SEVEN  POOR 
TRAVELLERS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
A  NEW  STORY  by  the  Author  of  "  Studies  in  Love." 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  MISS  CAROLINE  EDEN. 

By  MAUDE  EGERTON  KING. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  by  C.  E.  Brock.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  TRUE  ANNALS  of  FAIRYLAND 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  CANTON.    Part  I. 

THE    REIGN   OP   KING  HERLA. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Title-page  in  Colours,  and  about  150  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Robinson.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Westminster  Gazette. — 11  A  very  beautiful    volume  Stories    and  pictures 

together  make  up  one  of  the  prettiest  children's  books  of  the  season." 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  -will  be  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  29  and  30  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


THE    NEW  DICKENS. 

"One  of  The  finest  editions  ever  published." 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OI" 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

{NO IV  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION) 
Will  be  completed  in  21  Volumes,  square  crown  8vo., 
PRICE  FIVE  SHILLINGS  EACH, 

TWO  VOLUMES  BEING  ISSUED  MONTHLV. 

The  first  four  Volumes  now  ready.    Volumes  5  and  61  ready 
December  15th. 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION,  The  World  says, 

"JUDGING    FROM    THIS    VOLUME  (Pickwick), 
SHOULD  BE 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  EDITIONS  OF  DICKENS'S 
WORKS  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  ON  EXCELLENT  PAPER, 
AND  OF  MOST  COMFORTABLE  AND  CONVENIENT 
SIZE,  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  IS  IN  EVERY  WAY 
WORTHY  ALIKE  OF  ITS  BRILLIANT  AUTHOR 
AND  OF  THE  FIRM  BY  WHICH  IT  IS  ISSUttD." 
Messrs.  CHAPMAN  and  HALL  ARE  THE  ONLY  PUB- 
LISHERS WHO  CAN  ISSUE  A  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 
DICKENS'S  WORKS,  AND 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  comprises 

THE  WHOLE  OF  DICKENS'S  WRITINGS. 

ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  GIVEN 

By  PHIZ,  CRUIKSHANK,  SEYMOUR,  WALKER,  LANDSEER, 
MACLISE,  LEECH,  MARCUS  STONE,  CATTERMOLE,  LUKE 
FILDES, 

AND  EXTRA  ONES 

BY  CHARLES  GREEN,  MAURICE  GREIFFENHAGEN, 
HARRY  FUKNISS,  F.  II.  TOWNSENI),  JULES  GOOD- 
MAN, &c. 

THE  VOLUMES  ARE  PRINTED  FROM  TYPE  ESPE- 
CIALLY CAST  FOR  THE  EDITION 

AND  CONTAIN  A  FRONTISPIECE  PRINTED  IN 
COLOUR. 

FULL  TWELVE-PACE  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL  (Ltd.),  London. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS—  Continued.  ~. 
Travel. 

Golden  Tips  :  a  Description  of  Ceylon  and  its  Great  Tea  Industry 
(Henry  W.  Cave).    Sampson  Low. 

Verse. 

Wings  (Ethel  Ashton).    Kegan  Faul.    3^.  6d.  net. 
Odes  (Laurence  Binyon)    Unicorn  Press,    zs.  6d.  net. 
The  Professor,  and  Other  Poems  (Arthur  Christopher  Benson).  John 
Lane.    3-r.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Building  World,  The  (Vol.  IX.).    Cassell.    4*.  6d. 
Campaign  Pictures  of  the  War  in  South  Africa  (1899-1900).  Letters 

from  the  Front  (A.  G.  Hales).    Cassell.  6s. 
England  Expects  -  But  !  (Criticism  Without  Gloves,  written  by  Strong 

Imperialists).    Macqueen.    2s.  6d. 
Handbook  to  East  Africa  and  Uganda  (John  B.  Purvis).  Sonnenschein 

2s.  6d. 

How  we  Kept  the  Flag  Flying  (Donald  Macdonald).  Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
In  the  Web  of  a  War  (H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby).    Methuen.  6s. 
Kruger's  Secret  Service  (By  "  One  Who  Was  In  It ").  Macqueen. 
Life  of  Paris,  The  (Richard  Whiteing).    Murray.  6s. 
Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects  (Giorgio  Vasari.  Vols. 

4,  5,  and  6) ;  The  Golden  Legend,  or  Lives  of  the  Saints  (William 

Caxton.    Vol.  7) ;  Sintram  and  his  Companions  and  Aslauga's 

Knight  (La  Motte  Fouque)  ;  Ivanhoe  (Sir  Walter  Scott.  2  vols.). 

Temple  Edition.    London  :  Dent.    is.  6d.  net  each. 
Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  (Edited  by  H.  R. 

Dumville).    Sampson  Low.     is.  6d. 
Reflections  on  the  Origins  and  Destiny  of  Imperial  Britain  (J.  A. 

Cramb).    Macmillan.    7.1'.  6d.  net. 
Royal  Navy  List  Diary  and  Naval  Handbook  for  1901,  The.  Witherby 

and  Co.    3^.  net. 
Rulers  of  the  South,  The  :  Sicily,  Calabria,  Malta  (Francis  Marion 

Crawford.    2  vols.).    Macmillan.    21s.  net. 
Side-Lights  on  Great  Problems  of  Human  Interest  (R.  S.  Kirk). 

Williams  and  Norgate.  is. 
Sleeping  Beauty  and  other  Prose  Fancies  (Richard  Le  Gallienne). 

John  Lane.    $s.  net. 
Sparks  from  Camp  Fires  (Captain  Creagh).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 
Vathek  (William  Beckford).    Gibbings.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Vision  of  Dante  Alighieri,  The  (Translated  by  Henry  Francis  Cary. 

Part.  I.).    Methuen.    is.  6d.  net. 
Woman  Tenderfoot,  A  (Grace  Gallatin  Seton-Thompson).  Nutt. 

6s.  net. 

Wooings  and  Weddings  in  Many  Climes  (Louise  Jordan  Miln). 
Pearson.  16s. 

Worcester,  the  Cathedral  and  See  ("Bell's  Cathedral  Series").  Bell. 
is.  6d. 

Works  of  Shakespeare,  The  : — The  Tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(Edited  by  Edward  Dowden).    Methuen.    p.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December  : — The  Universal  Maga- 
zine, is.*  ;  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  is.*  ;  The  Illus- 
trated London  News,  is.*;  The  Sketch,  i.r.*;  Pears'  Annual, 
is.*;  Harper's  Magazine,  is.*;  The  Century  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine, is.  &,d.  ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Fortnightly  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  St.  Nicholas,  Is.  ;  The  School  World,  6d.  ;  Temple 
Bar,  is.  ;  L'llumanite  Nouvelle  (Novembre),  ifr.  75  ;  Longman's 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Studio  (November),  is.  ;  The  World,  IT.*fc 
Harper's  Magazine,  is.*  ;  The  Flumanitarian,  6d.  ;  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Cassell's 
Magazine,  is.*  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century,  zs.  6d.  ;  The  Strand 
Magazine,  is.  ;*  The  Sunday  Strand,  6d.*  ;  The  Wide  World 
Magazine,  6d.*  ;  The  Captain,  6d.*  ;  The  Contemporary  Review, 
2s.  6d. 


Magazines  marked  thus  1 


Christmas  Double  Numbers. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  art  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year  ...  —  182  ...  „  1  10  4 
Half  Year  ...       .„      0  14    I    —       ...      0  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...      071   077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in. 
formed  immediately. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad: — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

„   Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Clievillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banqua. 
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cloth  boards,  6s. 
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cloth  boards,  2S.  6d. 
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By  Caroline  M.  Hallett.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 
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Charterhouse  :  a  Brief  Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Patterson,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

SPIRITUAL    LETTERS    OF  THE 

REV.  J.  P.  F.  DAVIDSON,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias,  Earl's  Court.  With 
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Portrait,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS 

SELWYN,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tucker,  M.A.  With  2  Portraits,  New  Edition,  crown  8vo. 
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Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 
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J.  H.  Burn,  B.D.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 
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By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Stepney. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [  Third  Edition. 
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of  York.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  {Third Edition, 
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Rev.  F.  Douglas  Rouinson,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Driven  by  the  Spirit."  With 
Illustrations  from  well-known  Pictures,  royal  i6mo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 
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BOSCAWEN,  M.P. 

THE  MILITARY  EDUCATION  OF  OFFICERS.    By  T.  Miller  Maguirk, 

LL.D. 

CHURCH  PARADE  IN  THE  ARMY.    By  Major  C.  B.  Maynb,  R.E. 
IS  EMERSON  A  POET?   By  Coulson  Kernahan. 
GOVERNMENT  HOUSE.    By  Arthur  Galton. 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.     By  A.  Maurice  Low. 
A  COMPARISON  OF  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  SCHOOL-CHILDRE 

By  Miss  Catherine  Dodd. 
HER  MAJESTY'S  JUDGES.    By  E. 

COLONIAL    GOVERNMENTS    AS    MONEY-LENDERS.     By  Hon.  \V. 

Pember  Reeves  (Agent-General for  New  Zealand). 
GREATER  BRITAIN. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

jjpubltsljer  to  ttye  3nMa  Office. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 


Daily  inquiries  reach  us  as  to  the  dates  on  which  the  various  articles 
in  the  above  scries  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review.  We  there- 
fore append  the  list : — 

I. — 18  Aug. — The  Great  Western. 
II. — 25  Aug. — The  London  and  North- Western. 

III.  —  1  Sept.— The  Midland. 

IV.  —  8  Sept.— The  Great  Northern. 
V.  — 15  Sept. — The  Great  Eastern. 

VI.— 22  Sept.— The  North-Eastern. 

VII.— 29  Sept  The  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast. 

YIII  6  Oct.— The  London  and  South-VVcstern. 

IX.  — 13  Oct. — The  South-Eastern  and  Chatham. 
X. — 20  Oct. — The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
XI.— 27   Oct.— The  Great  Central. 


A  NEW  SERIES  on  Scotch  Railway  Development  will  begin  next 

week. 
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MCMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NEW  WORK. 

RULERS    OF   THE  SOUTH: 

Sicily,   Calabria,  and  Malta. 

lustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  Henry 
Brokman.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  net. 
*»s  A  Companion  to  "Ave  Roma  Immortalis." 


SECOND    IMPRESSION    NOW  READS'. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

.  By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  8vo.  10s.  net.    Illustrated  Edition,  extra  crown  8vo.  14s.  net. 


SECOND    IMPRESSION     NOW  READY. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
THOMAS    HENRY  HUXLEY. 

By  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  net. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ORIGINS 
ND  DESTINY  OF  IMPERIAL  BRITAIN. 


By  Professor  J.  A.  CRAMB,  M.A.  Ext 


ctra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


YLYANA'S   LETTERS  TO 

AN   UNKNOWN  FRIEND. 

By  E.  Y.  B. 

tVith  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
7lo6e. — "  Well  deserving  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  who  can  appreciate  alike 
:  charms  of  Nature  and  of  literature.    '  E.  V.  E.'  has  displayed  on  more  than  one 
:vious  occasion  her  feeling  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  both,  and  her  latest  book 
1  not  disappoint  her  admirers.  .  .  .  Adorned  by  some  admirable  pictures." 

THE    ROMANCE    OF  SPAIN. 

By  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated.    8vo.  10s.  net. 
leeds  Mercury. — "  This  fascinating  record  of  long  rambles  in  the  Peninsula." 

NEW  GIFT-BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

HE   HOUSE   THAT   GREW.    Illustrated  by 

Alice  B.  Woodward.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

— "  One  of  the  most  pleasant  story  books  in  Mrs.  Molesworth's  long  list." 

Ey  the  Author  of  "ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN." 

HE  APRIL  BABY'S  BOOK  OF  TUNES. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenawav.    Small  4to.  6s. 
'Hot.  —  "  This  new  book,  by  a  very  favourite  author,  fully  sustains  the  reputation 
has  made.    There  is  the  same  happy  blend  of  wit  and  grace  in  the  writing,  and 
babies  are  as  captivating  as  ever." 


THE    LITTLE  TWIN 

Illustrations  by  S.   Rosamond  Prafger. 


HE    TALE  OF 

DRAGONS.     With  Coloured 

Oblong  4to.    Picture  boards,  6s. 
Vestir.inster  Gazette.— "  Altogether  charming.  ...  A  bright  and  entertaining 
e  fairy-story.  .  .  •  The  illustrations,  excellently  well  drawn,  daintily  coloured, 

full  of  life  and  humour,  are  beautiful  enough  to  please  anyone." 

NOAH'S    ARK    GEOGRAPHY.  Written 

and  Pictured  by  Maesl  Df.armer.    Globe  4to.  picture  boards,  6s. 
Vorld.— "  Mrs.  Dearmer's  is  an  excellent  scheme,  and  she  has  worked  it  out 
li  much  skill  and  no  little  humour.    Her  illustrations  are  as  clever  as  her  letter- 
is,  and  her  book  should  be  a  much-prized  addition  to  a  nursery  library." 


ILiTICAL  PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


1846-1861. 

By  Professor  JESSE  MAC 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 


V,  LL.D. 

[The  Citizen's  Library. 
AND  CHRISTMAS  (DECEMBER)  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  4d.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 
The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  contains  : 
ST  LONDON  TYPES.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    Pictures  by  L.  Ravtn- 
Hill  and  Joseph  Pennell. 

OSTS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS.  A  Christmas  Fantasy.  By  Carolyn 
Wells. 

R  MOUNTAIN  LOVER.  II.    By  Hamlin  Garland. 

TH  THE  PEKING  RELIEF  COLUMN  :  A  Correspordcnt's  Notes  of  the 
righting  in  China.    By  Frederick  Palmer. 

E  STRUGGLE  ON  THE  PEKING  WALL.  By  W.  N.  Pethick  (Secre- 
tary \i,  Li  Hun^-chang). 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


MR.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST. 


READY  6 77/  DECEMBER. 

FRANGIPANI'S  RING. 

An  Event  in  the  Life  of  HENRY  THODE. 

With  Marginal  Designs  by  Hans  Tiioma,  and  12  Photographic 
Reproductions. 
Large  crown  4to.  18s.  net. 
Doctor  Henry  Thode,  the  Author  of  this  book,  a  strange  true  story  of  Love  and 
Art  and  Venetian  History  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  well  known 
throughout  Europe  as  a  brilliant  .-esthetic  historian  and  philosopher. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


KRUGER'S  SECRET  SERVICE 

BY  ONE  WHO  WAS  IN  IT. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


ENGLAND  EXPECTS-BUT ! ! 

*  WRITTEN  BY  STRONG  IMPERIALISTS. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

*  {Criticism  without  gloves.) 

An  exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  the  party  system,  and  of  the  incompetence  and 
deception  existing  in  successive  Governments. 

Each  subject  is  dealt  with  by  an  expert,  and  each  chapter  exposes  much  that  from 
motives  of  expediency  has  hitherto  been  hidden. 


THE  STORY  BOOK  OF  THE  SHAH; 

Or,  Legends  of  Old  Persia. 

By  ELLA  C.  SYKES,  Author  of  "Through  Persia  on  a  Side-saddle.,; 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Claude  Cooper. 


FABRY  FOLK  FROM  FAR 


By  ANNIE  C.  HYATT  WOOLF. 

Beautiful  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Hans  Reitz.    Large  crown  Svo. 
Times. — "  A  most  attractive  book.    It  is  a  capital  collection  of  tales 

folk-lore  of  many  countries,  told  with  spirit  and  humour  The  local 

excellent." 

Athciueum. — Not  for  a  long  time  have  we  seen  a  collection  of  stories 
to  please  children.  Miss  Woolf  has  gathered  together  stories  from  ;  a*  the 
wind  can  blaw.'  They  are  told  in  good  fairy  or  giant  language,  and 
prettily  illustrated  by  Hans  Reitz,  and  can  be  enjoyed  even  by  a  reviewer 
already  feasted  full  of  such  Christmas  fare.  The  book  is  altogether  to  b 
mended." 
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MADAME 

Francis  Neilson 


NEW  FICTION. 
BOHEMIA.       A    Novel.  By 

With  Illustrations  by  Charlotte  Harding.    Crown  3vo.  6s. 


THE  FOX-WOMAN. 

Long.    Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  Japanese  story  by  the  author  of  "  Madame  Butterfly  ' 
all  London  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  last  season. 

Manchester  Courier. — "  The  book  is  a  charming  sketch  of  Japanese  life,  and  the 
quaint  mode  of  thought  and  expression  of  the  art-loving  Jap  is  hit  off  in  a  very 
happy  fashion."  [First  Review. 


By   John  Luther 


-the  play  that  charmed 


ANTONY  DELAVAL,  LL.D.    By  Geraldine 

HODGSON,  Author  of  "  In  the  Wilderness  of  this  World."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Ath'mrum. — "  Excellent  workmanship  distinguishes  this  volume,  and  renders  it 
a  decidedly  pleasing  story  Her  latest  book  is  both  clever  and  wholesome." 


THE  BARON'S  SONS:  A  Romance  of  the 

Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848.    By  Macrus  Jokai.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Spectator. — "  A  brilliant  and  enthralling  romance  Jukai  dazzles  one  with  his 

gorgeous  invention,  his  genius  of  the  unexpected,  his  vivid  presentation  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  impulsive  and  romantic  race." 

Bookman. — "  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  Hungarian  novelist 
that  has  yet  been  given  us  in  English." 


NELLA.    The  Heart  of  the  Army 

VEHRILL  MlGHBLS,    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Glasgow  Herald.  —  1"  The  story  is  full  of  human  interest." 


By  Philip 


[First  Review. 


THE  THIN  RED  LINE.    By  Major  Arthur 

Gkipfitiis,  Author  of"  Fast  and  Loose,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Glasgow  Herald. — "  Major  Griffiths  has  written  many  good  books,  but  none 
better  than  this  " 


JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfojk  Street,  W.C. 
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MR,  WL  ^j^^J^  BOOKS 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 

By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland. 
With  70  Photogravures  and  6  Lithographs  in  Colour.    An  Edition  limited  to  1,000 
Copies  for  Sale  in  Great  Britain.    Uniform  with  "  Gainsborough,"  by  the  same 
Author.    Imperial  4to.  gilt  top,  £5  5s.  net.    Also  no  copies  with  Duplicate  Set  of 
the  Photogravures  on  India  Paper  in  Portfolio,  £10  10s.  net,  all  sold. 

Dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS   ANDERSEN'S   FAIRY  TALES,    a  New 

Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  Rr.kkstad.    With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Edmund  Gosse.     With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  Hans  Tegner. 
2  vols.  10s.  net  each  or  1  vol.  £1  net. 
Black  and  White.— "  This  beautiful  edition  has  an  especial  attraction  for  lovers 
of  art.    The  wonderful  drawings  have  been  rendered  with  such  exquisite  grace  and 
fidelity  that  the  eye  is  delighted  with  each  separate  page.    Not  a  single  block  in 
the  two  marvellous  volumes  can  be  found  fault  with.    The  pictures  are  pictures 
for  old  and  young,  quite  as  much  as  the  letterpress." 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE.  By  William  Nichol- 

SON.    A  Portfolio  of  Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours,  £2  2s.  net. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  Unquestionably  Mr.  Nicholson's  masterpiece.  A 
wonderful  series  of  drawings." 

THE  NEW  "MR.  DOOLEY." 

MR.  DOOLEY'S  PHILOSOPHY.    Illustrated  by  Wm. 

Nicholson,  E.  W.  Kemele,  and  F.  Oi'PER.    i  vol.  3s.  6d. 
*«*  Contains  Mr.  Dooley's  views  on  the  Transvaal,  the  Boer  Mission,  the  War 
Expert,  the  Chinese  Situation,  the  Servant  Girl  Problem,  &c. 
PARODIES  OF  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

STUDIES  IN  STYLE.  ByW.  H.  Helm.  1vol.3s.net. 

The  Morning  Post.—"  There  Is  not  one  that  fails  of  its  mark,  and,  besides  being 
true  criticism,  they  make  excellent  and  amusing  reading." 

NEW  NOVELS  AND  STORIES.    6s.  each. 

MRS.  STEEL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE   HOSTS   OF  THE   LORD.     By  Flora  Annie 

Steel. 

The  Standard.— "  A  very  remarkable  story,  far  more  remarkable,  indeed,  than 
'  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.'  In  her  knowledge  of  native  India  Mrs.  Steel  shows 
herself  to  be  without  a  rival." 

MR.  ZANGWILL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  s  L*JAH.  By  i.  Zangwill. 

The  Athenaeum. — "Contains  cleverness  of  a  very  varied  kind:  traits  of  fine 
imagination,  of  high  spiritual  feeling,  keen  observation  of  the  actual,  and  a  singular 
sense  of  discrimination  in  character  and  dialogue." 

MR.  GILBERT  PARKER'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING.   By  Gilbert 

Parker. 

THE  EAGLE'S  HEART.    By  Hamlin  Garland. 

Mr.  Heinemami  s  Notes  on  Forthcoming  Books  Post-free. 


London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.     2  vols.  8vo.    Price  24^ 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

OF 

IRISH  HISTORY: 

Being  a  Replacement  of  the  False  by  the  True. 
From  the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union  of  1800. 

By  T.  DUNBAR    INGRAM,  LL.D. 


London,  New  York,  and  Bombay:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


THE  BOOKLET  OF  THE  SEASON. 

EVERYBODY 

Who ,  loves  Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother 

SHOULD  READ 

Days  of  First  Love. 


ISBISTER  &  CO.'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 


POCKET  EDITION,  Two  Vols.  fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net  (post  free,  5s.  4d.). 

TENNYSON:  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life. 

lly  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Early  English  Literature,"  &c. 
Beautifully  bound  in  limp  lambskin,  gilt  tops.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  in 
each  volume. 

(Uniform  with  Pocket  Edition  of  Dean  Plumptre's  "  Dante.") 

"  Two  charming  volumes  ought  to  sell  by  tens  of  thousands  No  better 

present  could  be  given."— British  Monthly. 

"  A  beautiful  reprint  in  exquisite  new  form,  luxuriously  bound." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

Just  Published.    Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  55. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SPIRIT  IN  THE  POETS.    By  the 

Right  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Author  of 
"  The  Great  Charter  of  Christ,"  &c. 

Large  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  HALF-HEARTED.     A  New  Novel.     By  John 

Uuchan,  Author  of  "  Grey  Weather,"  &c. 

"  The  next  time  we  arc  asked  '  P>ut  what  is  literature?  *  and  the  next  time  we 
hear  the  complaint  that  we  have  no  great  writers,  we  shall  point  to  '  The  Half- 
Hearted.'  " — Literary  World. 

"  An  admirable  story." — Scotsman. 

Large  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  FOREST.    A  Romance  of 

Old  Anjou.    By  Eleanor  C.  Price,  Author  of  "In  the  Lion's  Mouth,'' 

(t  Brown  Robin,"  &c. 
'*  A  downright  exciting  and  romantic  story." — Daily  Telegraph. 
"  A  charmingly  picturesque  tale." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Just  published.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

CHILDREN'S  SAYINGS.     Collected  and   Edited  by 

William  Canton,  Author  of  "The  Invisible  Playmate,"  "The  Child's  Book 
of  Saints,"  &c.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
"  As  a  present  for  the  young,  or  for  the  old,  or  for  those  who  are  neither,  it  is 
admirable." — Sttnday  Sun. 

Just  published.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

BY  LAND  AND  SKY.     The  Record  of  a  Balloonist. 

By  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon.  M.A.    With  4  Illustrations. 

In  Dainty  Vellum  Bindings,  each  is.  net  (post  free,  is.  2d.). 

ISBISTER'S  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.     Written  by 

the  best  Authorities.     Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton  and  other  well-known 

artists.       Twenty-one  Volumes  now  ready. 
"A  series  of  dainty  little  booklets." — Times. 
"  These  booklets  are  beyond  criticism." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

COMPLETE  CA  TALOGUE  sent  to  any  address  post  free. 
ISBISTER  and  CO.,  Limited,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Boohs  p-atis  and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 

30-34   NEW   OXFORD  STREET; 
412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 
London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Alanchester. 


By  the  late  W.  CHATTERTON  DIX, 

Author  of  "  Come  Unto  Me,  ye  Weary,"  "  As  with  Gladness  Men  of  Old," 
"Alleluia,  Sinn  to  Jesus,"  &c, 

"  A  Fine  Religious  Poem,  Full  of  Passages  of  Intense  Beauty." 

"  PntgTftnt  with  memorial  of  Nazareth  and  Calvary."—  Tablet. 
"  In  piied  by  a  singularly  deep  spirit  of  devotion  to  Our  Lady." 

Weekly  Register. 
"  A  very  devout  and  beautifully  expressed  poem."  -Church  Times. 
"This  noble  tribute  to  the  Mother  of  God  is  full  of  passages  of  intense 
beauty.  "—Monitor.   

Price  6d. ;  post  free,  7d. 
BARCLAY  &  FRY,  Lti>~ ■South wark  Street,  London,  S.E. 
Second  Edition.  Just  Published. 
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THESE   SPECIAL   PRICES   WILL    BE   WITHDRAWN    ON    FEBRUARY  1,  1901, 
On  which  day  the  price  of  the  Complete  Dictionary,  in  cloth  binding,  will  be  £4  4s. 

GROVE'S 

DICTIONARY   OF   MUSIC   AND  MUSICIANS 

(1450-1889). 

ILLUSTRATED,  FOUR  VOLUMES,  WITH  INDEX. 

BY   EMINENT   WRITERS   ENGLISH   AND  FOREIGN. 

UNDER  THE  EDITORSHIP  OF  THE  LATE 

Sir  GEORGE  GROVE 

Formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Assisted  in  the  Supplement  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND. 

Messrs.  NOVELLO  &  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  made  arrangements  with  the  owners  of  the  Copyright  of 
Sir  GEORGE  GROVE'S  well-known  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS,  which  enable  them,  until  February  I,  1901,  only, 
to  supply  it  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

TEMPORARY  PRICES  OF  THE  FOUR  VOLUMES. 

(Previously  published,  only  in  cloth,  at  £4<  lis.  6d. ) 
Cloth  Binding,  £2.  Half-morocco,  £3.  Full  morocco,  £4. 

Should  the  purchaser  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  instalment  system,  he  can  obtain  the  complete  Book  on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  js.  (cloth),  13s.  (half-morocco), 
or  24s.  (full  morocco);  and  must  then  complete  the  transaction  by  five  monthly  payments  of  7s.,  10s.,  or  12s.  respectively,  the  first  of  such  monthly  payments  becoming 
payable  on  receipt  of  the  book.   

ORDER   FORM    FOR   CASH  PAYMENTS. 

Date  1900. 

All  Cluqitcs  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  Messrs.  Novello  <S~  Co.,  Limited. 
I  enclose  £2,  full  payment  for  Grove's  "Dictionary  of  Music,"  bound  in  cloth.  ~| 

I  enclose  £3,  full  payment  for  Grove's  "  Dictionary  of  Music,"  bound  in  half-morocco.     ■  Cross  out  txvo  of  these  lines. 
I  enclose  £4,  full  payment  for  Grove's  "  Dictionary  of  Music,"  bound  in  full  morocco.  J 

Name  

Address  

London  :   NOVELLO   &   COMPANY,  Limited. 


Some  Handsome  Xmas  Gifts. 


SET   OF   .   .  . 

COLOURED 
YEOMANRY  PLATES 

(Except  the  Pembrokeshire), 

INCLUDING 

"IMPERIAL   VEOMANRY  " 
PLATE 
(making  33  in  all), 

Will  be  sent  Carriage  Paid  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of 
12s.  6d. 


COMPLETE    SET  OF 
COLOURED 

MILITARY  PLATES 

(Except  1st  and  2nd  Life  Guards), 

INCLUDING 

CAVALRY,  INFANTRY,  ARTILLERY, 
C.I.V.,  YEOMANRY,   AND  COLONIALS 

(Making  154  in  all), 
Packed  flat  and  sent  Carriage  Paid  in  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of 
£3  17s.  6d. 


SET   OF    .    .  . 

COLOURED 

COLONIAL  PLATES, 

Including  the  Forces  of 
Australia.    Canada,  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  New  Zealand, 
How;    Kong,    West  Indies, 
and  others  (making  10  in  all), 

Sent   Carriage   Paid   in  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of 
5s.  3d. 


*s*  Complete  List  of  Coloured  Plates  now  ready  and  to  appear  shortly  will  be  sent  on  application. 

SUITABLE    FOR    PRESENTATION  PURPOSES. 

llinding  in  Album  Form,  or  Framing  for  Decoration  of  Club,  Library,  Smoking,  or  Milliard  Room. 
Make  all  Cheques  payable  to  the  "Manager," 

'ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE"  Offices:  3  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


"THE  THIRD  SALISBURY 

ADMINISTRATION,  1895-1900/'  3° 

8vo.  531  pp.    With  Maps,  Treaties,  Diplomatic  Papers,  and  Index.  WPPklV 

By  H.  WHATES, 


This  work  is  founded  on  Official  Documents  only,  and  gives  an  animated  and 
non-partisan  narrative  of  the  achievements  and  failures  of  the  Administration  to  the 
date  of  the  Dissolution.  It  contains  every  fact  likely  to  be  wanted  for  reference, 
and  will  be  found  an  indispensable  aid  to  Members  of  Parliament,  Diplomatists, 
writers,  and  students  of  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Domestic  Policy.  It  is  a  work  for 
the  library,  of  present  use  and  permanent  value  ;  for  it  constitutes  an  exhaustive 
history  of  the  great  questions  with  which  Lord  Salisbury's  Administration  has  been, 
and  still  is,  concerned. —  Vide  Press  Notices. 

Price  15s.  net. 


VA  CHER    &  SONS, 

Broad  Sanctuary  Chambers,  and  20  &  22  Millbank  Street,  Westminster. 


THE  OLDEST  HORTICULTURAL  NEWSPAPER. 

e^Mii*,»3Ugfe  -15s. 

Yearly. 


'  Postage 

Author  of  "Dissolution  Dialogues,"  " The  Politician's  Handbook — a  j  ,j 
Review  and  Digest  of  the  State  Papers,"  &c.  &c. 


Post 
Free. 


The  "TIMES"  of  HORTICULTURE. 

FOR  SIXTY  YEARS 

THE  LEADING  JOURNAL. 


II, 


Specimen  Copy  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 
G.  COVE,  41  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT   SOCIETY.     QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henkv  J.  Wood. 
Robert  Newman's  Queens  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN'S  (SMALL-)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 

MR.   ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 
MADAME   LILIAN   ELDEE,    MR.    A.    H.  WEST. 
Daily  at  3.    Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 
Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.,  at  Robert  Newman's  Box  Office. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

EDWARD  LLOYD'S  FAREWELL  CONCERT. 

(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Vekt.) 
WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  12,  at  2.30. 
Boxes  5,  3,  and  2  guineas.    Tickets  12s.  6d..  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d..  5s.,  3s.  (and  2s.  at 
doors  only),  at  usual  Agents'. — ALBERT  HALL;  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's 
Hall  ;  and  N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

OR,  J,  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
_  effectually  cuts    short  all    attacks  of 
CHLUlfuU  IfflE  Epilepsy,    Hysteria,   Palpitation,  and 
"  »« vn»  •  "»  Spasms. 

mil  finnrtU&lF  's  tDe  on'y    Pa"'at>ve   in  Neuralgia, 

uHLUnUUlPSb  Rhe^mat>srrn  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

"  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne." — See 
Lancet,  1  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — "Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i^d.,  2s.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  ColUs  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street.  Bloomsburv,  London. 

City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINGDOM. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


MiOTTIHl,  RrTT> 


CHLORODYNE 


The  Tatients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  ea/nest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

Rowland's 
macassar  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf :  and  is 
also  fold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  1  Os.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  1  rnden. 

Valuable  Books  and  Illuminated  Manuscripts. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SKLL  by  AUCTI0N  at  their    House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  \V.<  .,  ,,n  MONI)\V,  December  3,  and  Five  Following  I  lays,  at  1  o'clock 

I  BOOKS.  MANI  SCKIPI'S.  AUTOGRAPH    I.K'lTKRS,  F.NGRAV- 

INOS,  CARICATURES,  &c,  including  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  MONTAGUE 
DAVID  S<  OTT,  Ksq  ,  laic  M.I',  fur  East  Sussex-;  a  SELECTION  from  the 
LIBRARY  ol  a  well-known  SPANISH  SCHOLAR  (deceased),  com  prising  rare 
B"ol  and  M.-uui  1  ripts  relal  ing  to  South  America  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Chroni- 
;  \  •  '  lrly  Spanish  Poetry,  &C— early  and  ran-  English  Books,  including  many 
Shal:i  p'-ar<!  Items  rare  Foreign  Books  with  Woodcuts  Extra-Illustrated  Books, 
mi  tiding  a  specially  Interesting  Lot  0/  Byroniana— Books  of  Prints  anil  Caricatures 
—  Illumnui.-d  .-,n  |  „i|„.r  Manuscripts—  a  Series  of  early  Editions  of  Dante— n 
valuable  early  M.mns.  iipi    with  Drawings  liy  lohn  Kuskin  — Autograph  Letters  of 

ISmiUe.  111. .wiling,  kitty  (  live,  (  Nleridge,  Cromwell,  Lnmli,  Dr.    |,.lin.t,n,  Shelley, 

ftc.—Flrit  Editions  of  Works  by  the  Author  of  "The  Whole  Duty  01  Man"— 
Mullen,  Authors    (.'utility  Histories,  &c. 

May  he  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  he  had. 
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AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

TEAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOITTH,  GIBRALTAR 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  •  i F-  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  .  •(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  1"  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

PO  f\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
■  OC  U.  SERVICES. 

Po  i-v  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
•  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA. 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

P  Xr  O  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
~.  Ob  Vx.  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  E.C,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C 

20/  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.                fy  O/ 

/L  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  />, 

°  drawn  below  £100.  'O 

21  Cy  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.               (y±  Q/ 

2  /q  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.          ^^JS  /q 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom., 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTHAFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital         . .        . .       . .       . .  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ^1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  £1,200,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  bankine  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  fci 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO, 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND.  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 

BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

SPORTING  MAGAZINE. 

A  complete  set  of  the  above,  from  1792  to  1870,  in  156  vols.,  handsomely 
bound,  containing  many  hundred  beautifully  engraved  plates.  A  large  selection 
of  Standard  and  Scarce  Secondhand  Books. 

LIBRARIES  Purchased  and  Valued. 

BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

CHEAP  BOOKS!  ™~~ 

Threepence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  of 
nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. — 
GILBERT  and  FIELD  (only  address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  265  Hig*h  Holborn,  London. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 

Puhlishkrs'  Remainders. — New  Books  at  Reduced  Prices.  Modern 

Books. — Containing  also  the  Best  Novels.  French  Literature. — A 
Popular  Selection. 

3d.  in   tine   Is.  DISCOUNT 

Allowed  on  nearly  all  Books  not  published  at  a  net  price.    Many  thousands  O  r 
Books  in  stock,  in  Calf  and  Morocco  bindings,  in  sets  and  in  single  volumes. 
Catalogues  f>ost  free. 
BICKERS   &    SON ,    LEICESTER   SQUARE,  W.C. 

BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICED 

TUST   PUBLISHED,   a  NEW  CATALOG  UK  of 

I     the  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  offered  at  a  discount  of  as  per  Cent.,  except  on 

those  published  at  net  prices.    A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application. 
Orders  for  Books  received  by  the  morning  post  arc  executed  the  same  day. 

TRUSLOYE,  HANSON  &  COMBA,  Limited, 

143  OXFORD  STREET,  and  6n  SLOANE  STREET,  London, 
anil  67  FIFTH  AVENUE,  New  York. 

M OKI" AT    LINDNER'S   Water-Colour  Drawings 
or  "THE  HARBOURS  OF  BERGEN  nnd  THE  R1VKKS  OF 
DORDRECHT,"  at  Robjcit  DuntHORNb'b,  The  Rtmbrandl  Gallery,  Vigo 

Street,  \V. 
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MR.  UPCQTT  GILL'S  LIST. 

A  History  of  Hand-Made  Lace.  By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Sic.nor  Ernesto 
Jesurum.  Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class 
Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and  iheir  application  to 
Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Dates  of 
great  beauty.  In  crown  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by 
P°st  '9s.  [Just  ready. 

The  Book  of  Gardening  :  A  Handbook  of  Horticul- 
ture. By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles 
Fnedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G. 
Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  "Home  Gardening," 
"Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  &c.) 
Very  fully  Illustrated.  I  vol.  demy  8vo,  about  1,200  pp.,  price 
16s.  net,  by  post  16s.  9d. 

Conjuring  and  Card  Tricks,  Book  of.    By  Prof.  R. 

Kunard.  Being  "  The  Book  of  Modern  Conjuring  "  and  "  The 
Book  of  Card  Tricks  "  bound  in  one  vol.  Cloth  gilt,  price  5s., 
by  post  5s.  4d. 

Old  English  Churches  :  Their  Architecture,  Furni- 
ture, Accessories,  Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo. 
Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  9d. 

The  Book  of  a  Hundred  Games.    By  Mary  White. 

These  Games  are  for  Adults,  and  will  be  found  extremely  service- 
able for  Social  Entertainment.  They  are  Clearly  Explained,  are 
Ingenious,  Clever,  Amusing,  and  Exceedingly  Novel.  In  stiff 
boards,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  o,d. 

British  Dragonflies.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise 
on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and 
Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated 
with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in 
Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- White  Engravings.  In  cloth 
gift,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Patience  Cards,  for  Games  of.   Two  dainty  Packs 

(2f  in.  by  2in. )  for  playing  the  Various  Games  of  Patience,  in  Case. 
They  are  of  the  best  make  and  finish,  and  of  a  very  pretty  and 
convenient  size.    Price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive:  A 

Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classifica- 
tion. Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the 
Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols.,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  A-I ;  Vol.  II. 
I-Z. ) 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.  A  Guide  for  Col- 
lectors. Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen 
Pieces  and  the  Marks  and  Monograms  used  by  the  different 
Makers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Downman.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
3s-  9d- 

Whist,    Scientific :     Its   Whys    and  Wherefores. 

Wherein  all  Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  the 
Reader  being  taken  step  by  step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations 
upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based.  By  C.  J.  Melrose. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Solo  Whist.  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Pro- 
gressive and  Clear  Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the 
Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands 
printed  in  Colour.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Bridge  :   Its   Whys   and   Wherefores.     The  Game 

taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as 
"  Scientific  Whist  "  and  "  Solo  Whist,"  and  by  the  same  Author, 

C.  J.  Melrose.    With  Illustrative  Hands  in  Colours.    In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.     A  Manual  for 

Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 

D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
12s.  iod. 

Sleight  of  Hand.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Legerde- 
main for  Amateurs  and  Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Illustrated.  By  E.  Sachs.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 
A  New  Series  of  authoritatively  written,  well  printed, 
substantially  and  tastefully  bound   (in    cloth)  handy 
Biographies    and    Appreciations,    with     Portraits,  of 
Leading  Public  Men. 

The  Volumes  will  be,  in  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  equal  in 
quality  lo  any  half-crown  volume  on  the  market. 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE  NEXT  TUESDAY. 

VOL.  I. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE, 
Author  of  "Lord  Rosebery  :  His  Words  and  His  Works." 
VOL.  II. 

LORD  KITCHENER  OF  KHARTOUM. 

By  W.  FRANCIS  AITKEN, 
Author  of  "  Baden-Powell  :  the  Hero  of  Mafeking." 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  SHORTLY. 
VOL.  III. 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR. 

By  ERNEST  RUSSELL. 
VOL.  IV. 

MR.    JOHN    BURNS,  M.P. 

By  G.  H.  KNOTT. 


BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES  OF 

LORD    SALISBURY.    By  Edward  Salmon. 
LORD    ROSEBERY.    By  Arthur  Wallace. 
Others  will  appear  in  due  course. 


London  :  HENRY  J.  DRANE, 
SALISBURY  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  E.C. 


LA  REYUE 

ET 

Revue    des  Revues. 


24  Numeros  par  an 

Riikemen'  ittustres. 


Un  Numero  specimen  (Noitveau  titre  de  la 

SUR  DEMANDE.  RkVUE    DES  REVUES). 

  XII<=  ANNEE.   

Peu  de  mots,  beaucoup  <? idees.  Peu  de  mots,  beaucoufi  d idees. 


Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  l'etranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles,  20  marks  ou  24  tires')  on  a  un  abonnement  d'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr£e. 

"  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  "  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  **  LA  REVUE 
est  extreinement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes  "  (Francisque  Sakcev)  ;  "rien  n'est  plus  utile  que  ce  r£sum6 
de  l'esprit  humain  "  (E.  Zola);  "elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pre- 
ponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres "  {Les  Debuts)  ; 
WLA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  "  (Figaro)  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  i©r  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inedits  signed  par  fe*  plus  ffrunfis  noms  fra>7i$ni*  et  45tT<*9tff*sr8m 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
periodiques  du  monde  entier .  caricattires  fiolitiques,  des  rowans  et 
7iouvelieSy  dernieres  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.  etc. 

Redaction  et  Administration :  12  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS. 


NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

In  Aid  of  Social  Progress  and  Education  in  India. 


Patroness:  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

THIS  Association,  which  has  several   Branches  in 
India,  was  founded  in  1871,  with  the  following  ohjects_: — 

1.  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India  in  England,  and  an  interest  in  the  people 

of  that  country. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  efforts  made  in  India  for  advancing  education  and  social 

reforms. 

3.  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people  and  the  people  ot 

India. 

The  Committee  Chairman,  Sik  Stf.uart  C.  Bayley,  K. C.S.I.)  organise 
Lectures  on  Indian  subjects,  and  occasional  Soirees,  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  afford  information  and  advice  to  Indians  in  England.  They  also  make  grants 
from  a  Special  Fund  to  the  Branch  Committees  in  India,  for  Scholarships,  Training 
of  Teachers,  Home  Classes,  &c,  in  encouragement  of  Education  for  Women. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  with  religion  is  strictly  maintained. 

Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea  ;  Life-Membership  payment,  Ten  Guineas. 

The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review  is  supplied  to  Members,  or  can  be  obtained 
for  3J.  per  annum,  post  free,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  PHILLIPS,  121  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 
Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  i  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ;  to  Stethen  N.  Fox,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New 
University  Club,  S.W. ;  or  to  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  Hon.  Sec.,  5  Pembridge 
Crescent,  W. 
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THE  MARY  WAR  DELL  CONVALESCENT  HOME  FOR  SCARLET  FEVER, 

STAN  MORE. 

Established  1884  by  a  lady  working  amongst  the  London  poor. 


No  other  existing  Convalescent  Home  will  admit  persons  recovering  from  Scarlet  Fever  except  those  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals.  FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED  to  clear  the  Home  of 
debt,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  required  by  the  District  Council, 
^2,000  is  needed  immediately.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East;  or  to 
Miss  Mary  Wardell,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 
UNENDOWED.        SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H   THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President  —THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer- ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee- THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


ROYAL    FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  £3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  he  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
J anson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWEE  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500 — 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.    Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 


""THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

I  S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J. P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


THE  ZAMBESIA  EXPLORING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


Dr. 

To  Capital- 
Nominal 


BALANCE    SHEET,  30th   June,  1900. 


£ 

200,  OQO 


s.  d. 


Issued — 197,436  fully  paid  £1  Shares  .. 

Creditors,  of  which  £1,338  is  payable  in  fully 
paid  Shares,  and  including  a  loan  of  £9,000, 
secured  by  Shares  and  Consols  per  contra  . . 

Profit  and  Loss  Account,  as  per  last  Balance 
Sheet        ..        ..  ••     .  •• 

Deduct  further  Fees  voted  to  Auditors  and 
Hirectors  for  year  ending  30th  June,  1899, 
at  General  Meeting,  held  15th  December, 


Add  Balance  to  30th  June,  1900,  as  per  Account 

Note. — There  are  contingent  liabilities — 
For  amounts  uncalled  on  Shares 
held- 

Gwanda  Mines,  Limited  ..  £18,750  o  o 
Sundry  Companies   . .        . .  562  10  o 

For  Shares  bought  for  Special 

Settlement  . .        . .       2,706    7  6 

Under  guarantee  of  capital  in 
North  Zambesia  Concessions, 
Limited   ..       ..       ..  20,000   o  o 


s.  d. 


r°7>43°    a  ° 


10,790    1  5 


1 1 , 1 59  1  2 
1,604  10  10 


12,794    1  o 


£42,018  17  6 


There  are  also  contingent  liabilities  to  prospectors 
on  dotal  ion  of  some  of  the  Company's  claims 
in  addition  to  the  rights  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company. 


£221,020    2  5 


By  Cash  at  Bank,  in  hand  and  in  hands  of  Agents      . .        . .       . .  5, 

Short  Loans  on  Stock  Exchange  Securities  . .        . .       . .  3, 

Debtors     ..       ..       ..   8 

Tanganyika  Concessions,  Limited — 

Amount  payable  only  out  of  the  net  profits  from  time  to 

time  made  by  that  Company  and  a  first  charge  thereon  ..  12, 
Shares  and  Debentures  of  other  Companies,  and  Consols,  at  cost 

or  under  . .        . .       . .        . .       . .       . .        * .       • .  142, 

Properties  and  Options  in  South  Africa,  at  cost  and  expenditure 

thereon,  including  Quit  Rents       . .        . .       . .        . .  39: 

Stock  and  Plant  in  Africa  and  Office  Furniture  in  London  ..  1 
Purchase  of  interest  in  profit  made  on  claims,  &c  ,  as  per  last 

account  ..    ..       .  .■      ■■       ••       ••  9, 


Cr. 

£    s.  d. 

314  7  7 

575    o  o 

,616    3  5 


000    o  o 

038  16  o 

445  18  o 

,029  17  5 

000   o  o 


PROFIT    AND    LOSS    ACCOUNT  for  the  Twelve  Months  ending  30th  June,  1900. 


Dr. 

To  African  General  Charges,  Maintenance  of  Claims,  Management, 
Engineers'  Fees,  Rent,  &c,  not  apportioned  to  Properties 
London  Expenses,  including  Office  Kent,  Telegrams,  Cables, 
Printing  anil  Auditors'  Fee  ..        ..        ..       ..  .. 

Directors'  Fee?  to  30th  June,  1900 
(,'ost  of  and  Expenditure  on  Property  abandoned 
Depreciation  and  Loss  on  Stock  in  Africa,  and  Office  Furniture 
in  London        . .       . .       • .       . .       . .       . .       ■•       . . 

Interest  on  Loans  .. 
Law  Charges 

lialani  <•  carried  to  Balance  Sheet,  being  Profit  for  12  months  end- 
ing 30th  June,  1900,  subject  to  Managing  Director's  peiccnt- 
age,  payable  on  distribution. .        ..        ..       ..       ..  .. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

6,867 

4 

4 

»3 

X  X 

1,500 

0 

0 

108 

•4 

7 

114 

»4 

t 

303 

16 

3 

128 

«7 

6 

1,(04 

19 

10 

£13,201 

0 

6 

By  Interest  on  Investments,  Rents,  anil  Proportion  of  the  Profits  of 

the  firm  of  Robert  Williams  X  Co  

NOTE. — In  connection  with  the  flotation  »f  the  North  Zambesia 
Concessions,  Limited,  the  Company  will  receive  from 
Mr.  Robert  Williams,  under  agreement,  5,000  fully 
paid  £1  Shaves  of  that  Company. 
Transfer  Fees  .        . .       . .       . .        . . 

Profit  on  Realisation  of  Shares 


.5.784  «7  « 


121  9 
0,294  M 


£13,201    o  6 


Wi:  tat  MM  mined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Accounts  anil  Vouchers  relating  thereto  in  London,  anil  with  the  Accounts  of  Expenditure  in  South  Africa,  and 
find  tlx    .urn:  .  ..mi  1.    W,  an  not  in  a  position  to  verify  the  values  of  the  Properties,  Options  anil  Interests  in  Claims. 

COOPER  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  ,  Auditors. 

London,  23rd  November,  1000.  Chartered  Accountants,  1 
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TANGANYIKA  CONCESSIONS,  LIMITED. 


BALANCE 

Accounts  from  Central 

£         S.  d. 


Dr. 

3  Capital — 
A  uthoriscd  : 

100,000  Shares  of  £\  each      . .       . .       . .     £100, 000 


Issued: 

60,000  fully-paid  Shares,  issued  as  part  pur- 
chase consideration  of  the  Con- 
cession in  Northern  Rhodesia,  per 
contra 

20,000  Shares,  £1  per  Share,  called  up 


80,000 

Less  Calls  in  Arrear 


o  Creditors — 

On  Loan  and  Open  Accounts 

Part  of  .£12,000  Charged  on  Net  Profits  (See 
per  contra)  accrued  due  at  this  date  (Zam- 
besia  Exploring  Company,  Limited) 

o  Profit  and  Loss — 
Balance  as  per  Account 


60,000  o  o 
20,000   o  o 

80,000    o  o 

976 

18,355  it  2 

3.855    2  5 


SHEET,  31st  August,  1900. 

Africa  are  included  to  20th  July,  1900,  only. 

£ 

By  Cash  at  Banks  and  in  Hand.. 

Balances  in  Hands  of  Agents  to  be  accounted  for 
Debtors . .       . .       . .       . .  .... 

Investment  in  Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited — 
,£5,000  Three  per  cent.  Debentures,  fully 
paid  up    . .       . .  .... 

Concession  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  acquired  under 
Agreement  dated  21st  January,  1899,  for — 
60,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  fully  paid  .. 
First  charge,  to  the  extent  of  ^12,000,  on  the 
net  profits  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Company,  of  which  there  has  accrued  due 
(See  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  per 
contra)     ..       ..       ..       . . 


79,990  12  6 


22,210  13  7 
3.855    2  5 


Note. — Calls  have  been  given  on  the  un- 
issued Capital  of  the  Company  as  under  : — 

(1)  On  10,000  Shares  at  par,  expiring 
31st  May,  1901,  with  option  to  extend  to 
20th  January,  1905 

(2)  On  10,000  Shares  at  par,  expiring 
20th  January,  1505 


£  106,056    8  6 


Add— 

Stamp  Duty  on  transfer  of  Concession 
Expenses  to  date  on  Prospecting  Expeditions 
in  connection  with  the  Concession  .. 

The  North  Zambesia  Concessions,  Limited  — 
Amount  charged  on  their  Concession 

Note. — The  Company  is  entitled  to  15,000 
Shares  at  £1  each,  fully  paid,  and  is  liable 
to  subscribe   for   10,000  Shares  at  par, 
towards  the  Working  Capital. 
Transport  Steamer  for  Lake  Tanganyika — 
Cost  of  Construction,  Equipment,  Stores,  and 

Part  Freight  to  Tanganyika 
Insurance  and  General  Travelling  Expenses, 
and  Salaries  of  Captain  and  Engineers 

Trading  Goods  and  Store  Houses — 

In  Transit  to  Tanganyika  at  cost,  including 

part  freight  (see  below) 
General  Travelling  Expenses  and  Salaries  of 

Agents  ..   

Freight  and  Insurance  on  the  above  Stores  and 

Trade  Goods  not  already  ullocated 
Stock  and  Plant  in  Africa — 

Bulawayo — as   per   Inventory   of  Manager, 

valued  at  or  under  cost 
Northern    Rhodesia  —  Balance    of  Ledger 
Account 

Live  Stock  in  Africa — 
Bulawayo  —  as  per  Inventory  of  Manager, 

valued  at  or  under  cost 
Northern    Rhodesia  —  Balance    of  Ledger 

Account    . .       . .       . .       . . 


60,000    o  o 


3.855  2  5 

63,855  2  5 

360  o  o 

6,652  17  6 


9,406  1  1 
2,583  18  8 


2,646  11  ii 


326 


1.357  16  3 


50  10  o 


Cr. 

£  s.  d. 
983  14  1 
296  16  1 

1,823  '3  I 


1,867  19  II 
1,000   o  o 


,5O0    17  2 

.523    9  7 


653  12  7 


1,408  6  3 
,£106,056    8  6 


We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  with  the  Accounts  and  Vouchers  relating  thereto  in  London,  and  Accounts  and  Vouchers 
reived  from  the  Company's  Agents  in  Africa,  and,  subject  to  the  premiums  on  Shares,  amounting  to  £9,996,  being  properly  credited  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and 
eing  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  charge  upon  the  net  profits  under  the  Agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  Concession  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  find  the  same  correct. 

COOPER  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  t  Auditors 

London,  21st  November,  1900.  Chartered  Accountants,  !  ' 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

From  20th  January,  1899,  the  date  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Company,  to  31st  August,  1900. 

Cr. 


Dr. 

o  London  Management  and  General  Expenses — 

Including  Cost  of  Flotation,   London   Office  Staff, 
Charges,  Cables,  Office  Rent,  &c. 
African  Management  and  General  Expenses 
Commission  Paid  to  Underwriters  of  Working  Capital  .. 
Balance  Carried  to  Balance  Sheet 


s.  d. 


Law 


2,009  M  1 

3,000   o  o 

3.855    2  5 

-£i°,533    7  10 


By  Premium  on  Shares  Issued — 

10s.  per  Share  on  19,992  Shares 
Interest  Account — 

Balance 
Transfer  Fees 


£  s. 

9,996  o 

491  12 

45  15 


^io.533    7  10 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  th^  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

"  Nothing  bettCT  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.    Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
"HE    ISLE    OF   WIGHT.  THE    CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

'HE    VALE    OF    LLANGOLLEN .  ROSS.    MONMOUTH.  TINTERN 

l*ECON    AND    ITS  BEACONS  THE    SEVERN  VALLEY. 

IOURNEMOUTH    AND   THE    NEW    FOREST.  THE    WYE  VALLEY, 

BRIGHTON,    EASTBOURNE.    HASTINGS,    AND    ST.  LEONARDS 
ABERYS1WITH,    TOWYN.     ABEROOVEY,     AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD.  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLAN  DRINDOD    WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL.   BATH.   WELLS.  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,     HARLECH.   PORTMADOC.    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL.     BANGOR.    PENMAENMAWR.  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY.   TREFRIW,   BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 
"  A  brilliant  book." — The  Times.  "  Particularly  good."—  Academy. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  Ix>ndon  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 
Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

IS.    THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.   London  :  Slmpkln,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

The  liailviay  Hooks  tails  and  all  Booksellers' . 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  TO  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  intended 
on  January  1st,  1901,  to  Redeem  and  Pay  Off  a  First  Instalment  of 
,683,350  of  the  ^1,000,000  Five  per  Cent.  Debentures  of  the  Company,  issued  in 
1897  (being  part  of  the  authorised  issue  of  ^1,250, 000),  and  that  the  particular 
Debentures  so  to  be  Redeemed  and  Paid  OS  will  be  determined  by  a  Drawing  that 
will  take  place  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  in  the  City  of  London,  in  the  presence  of  a  Notary  Public,  on  Monday, 
3rd  December,  1900,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  that  the  £83,350  of  the  Debentures 
then  drawn  for  payment  will  be  payable  (at  ,6103  per  centum)  at  the  said  Offices  011 
or  after  January  1st,  1901,  against  the  presentation  and  delivery  up  of  the  Deben- 
tures with  all  unpaid  Coupons. 

The  Debentures  must  be  left  Three  Clear  Days  before  that  date  for  examination. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR, 
London  Office  :  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.  London  Secretary. 

21st  November,  1900. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
plainants' names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  11  Private." 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jtrmyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 
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Mr.  JOHN  LONG'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  JOHN  LONG  has  in  rapid  preparation  SECOND 
EDITIONS,  and,  in  some  cases,  THIRD  EDITIONS, 
of  the  following  VERY  POPULAR  NOVELS,  price  6s.  each. 


THE  REALIZATION   OF  JUSTUS    MORAN.      By  Frederic  Carrel,  Author  of  "  The 

Adventures  of  John  Johns,"  "The  Progress  of  Pauline  Kessler,"  Sec. 

MEN  OF  MARLOWE'S.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney,  Author  of  "  The  Maternity  of  Harriott 

Wicken,"  "  Folly  Corner,"  &c. 

I'D  CROWNS  RESIGN.     By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban,  Author  of  "Pursued  by  the  Law," 

"An  African  Treasure,"  &c. 

A  TRAITOR  IN  LONDON.     By  Fergus  Hume,  Author  of  "The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom 

Cab,"  &c. 

YOLANDE   THE  PARISIENNE.     By  Lucas  Cleeve  (Mrs.  Howard  Kingscote),  Author  of 

"Lazarus,"  "The  Monks  of  the  Holy  Tear,"  &c. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  STRAW.    By  Esme  Stuart,  Author  of  "  Sent  to  Coventry,"  "In  the 

Dark,"  &c. 

THE  IVORY  BRIDE.     By  Thomas  Pinkerton,  Author  of  "  Dead  Oppressors,"  "  A  New 

Saint's  Tragedy,"  &c. 

THE   WAY   OUT.     By  G.  B.  Burgin,  Author  of  "  The  Bread  of  Tears,"  &c. 

THE   LUCK    OF  A  LOWLAND    LADDIE.     By  May  Crommelin,  Author  of  "  Kinsah," 

"Bettina,"  &c. 

JEAN   KEIR    OF  CRAIGNEIL.    By  Sarah  Tytler,  Author  of  "  Miss  Nanse,"  "  Logan's 

Loyalty,"  <Svx. 

FRIENDSHIP   AND    FOLLY.     By  Maria  Louise  Pool,  the  well-known  American  Writer, 

Author  of  "  In  a  Dike  Shanty,"  "  Boss,"  "  Dally,"  &c. 

STRAIGHT    SHOES.     By  G.  G.  Chatterton,  Author  of  "The  Sport  of  Circumstance," 

"The  Angel  of  Chance,"  &c 

THE  MALICE  OF  GRACE  WENTWORTH.     By  R.  H.  Heppenstall. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A     LARGE    THIRD     EDITION     READY    NEXT  WEEK. 
SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY.     By  a  British  Officer.     With  16  Full-page 

Illustrations  on  Art  Paper  by  R.  CATON  WOODVILLE.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
"  No  volume  has  appeared  dealing  so  thoroughly  and  so  competently  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Army.    It  is  not  merely  descriptive,  but  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  contemplate  putting  their  sons  into  the  Service,  for  they  will  realise  better  than  otherwise  they  might  do  what 
the  conditions  of  military  life  are." — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

General  Sir  George  White,  V.C,  writes: — "I  have  read  'Social  Life  in  the  British  Army'  with  great  interest,  and  consider  it  a 
fair  representation." 

II.  O.  Arnold  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  writes: — "I  imagine  few  people  are  better  fitted  to  write  about  any  military  subject  than 
the  author." 

AUSTRALIA  AT  THE  FRONT:  a  Colonial  View  of  the  Boer  War.     By  Frank 

Wilkinson  (Special  Correspondent  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph).  In  crown  8vo.  Special  Cover  Design,  over  300  pp.  6s.  With 
Map  and  20  Illustrations  on  Art  Paper  by  Norman  H.  Hardy  from  Sketches  on  the  spot,  and  Photos  by  the  Author. 

{Shortly. 

GLIMPSES    FROM   WONDERLAND.     By  John  Ingold.    With  Full-page  Illustrations  on 

Art  Paper  by  A.  Bauerle.    In  a  Beautifully  Designed  Cover.    Crown  8vo.  gilt  lop,  6s.  300  pp. 

"Certain  to  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  young." — Bradford  Observer.  "All  very  readable." — Westminster  Gazette.  "Well 
illustrated." — Athenaum.  "May  be  warmly  recommended." — Aberdeen  Press.  "A  fascinating  book  for  young  and  old  alike."— 
Dundee  Advertiser.       "  Charming."  —Irish  Times.       "It  is  distinctly  a  good  book." — Lloyd's  News/iaper.       "Delightful  fairy  tales  for 

all  ages." — Birmingham  Gazette. 

HAPPINESS:  its  Pursuit  and  Attainment.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Kelly.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6dS 

*«*  Covering,  and  that  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  the  whole  field  of  human  activities,  including,  indeed,  everything  that  goes  to 
in. clc  up  what  is  known  as  Life,  these  chapters  mi  happiness  comprise  a  rich  treasury  of  ripe  experience  und  of  consummate  wisdom. 


London:   JOHN    LONG,  6  Chandos  Street,  Strand. 


REGISTERED   AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietor*  by  IPOTTIIWOODI  h  Co.,  5  New-strect  Square,  E.C.,  anil  Published  by  Kkkdkrick  William  Wvi.v,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  1  December,  1900. 
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Notice  :  The  next  Article  in  the  Scotch  Railway  Series  (on  the 
Highland  Railway)  will  be  published  next  week,  and  articles 
on  tlie  Scotch  and  Irish  railways  will  appear  thenceforward 
fortnightly. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  e?iter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Lord  Kimberley  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Lords  took  the  view 
which  we  have  often  urged  in  these  columns,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  unfold 
their  policy  in  South  Africa.  Lord  Salisbury's  reply 
was  in  effect  that  the  gate  of  the  British  Constitution 
stands  open  day  and  night  for  the  Boers  to  enter  when 
they  please.  There  is  no  offer,  the  Prime  Minister 
said,  which  we  can  make  to  the  guerilla  warriors  to 
induce  them  to  throw  down  their  arms,  except  that  we 
are  ready  to  grant  them  the  privileges  of  British  colonists 
as  soon  as  they  prove  themselves  fit  to  receive  them. 
The  independence  of  the  Transvaal  cannot  be  restored  ; 
and  the  longer  the  resistance  is  continued,  the  longer 
must  be  the  interregnum  of  force  between  conquest  and 
self-government.  This  is  a  disappointing  and  wholly 
unconvincing  non  possumus. 

We  think  we  have  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
interest  which  Lord  Rosebery  excites  in  the  public. 
He  has  an  unerring  nose  for  the  subjects  which  happen 
to  interest  the  public  at  the  moment,  and  he  talks 
about  them  whether  the  occasion  fits  or  not.  The  only 
questions  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  were, 
as  Lord  Kimberley  said,  the  war  in  South  Africa  and 
the  complications  in  China.  But  Lord  Rosebery  talked 
for  an  hour  in  an  animated  and  witty  way  about  neither 
of  these  subjects,  which  he  knows  are  exhausted.  His 
speech  was  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  gallery, 
not  to  the  peers,  and  he  will  have  his  reward. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  a  nobleman  who 
has  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  Turf  as 
Lord  Rosebery  is  an  ideal  apostle  of  purity,  but  let 
that  pass.  He  talked  about  the  stale  register,  about 
electioneering  placards,  about  the  reconstruction  of  the 


Cabinet  (chaffing  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  Family 
party),  about  ministerial  directorships,  about  the 
appointment  of  a  stockbroker  to  the  Under-Secretary- 
ship  of  India.  It  was  all  very  entertaining,  and  the 
purity  of  public  life  is  an  important  subject,  but  what 
on  earth  had  it  to  do  with  the  business  for  which 
Parliament  was  assembled  ?  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  followed,  stated  that  Lord  Hardwicke 
would,  on  the  assumption  of  his  official  duties  in 
January,  cease;  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  firm 
with  which  he  is  now  connected. 

Parliament  having  been  summoned  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  voting  additional  supplies  for  the  war,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  business  assembly  like  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  confined  itself  to  the 
present  position  and  future  prospect  in  South  Africa. 
Instead  of  that,  the  greater  part  of  the  debate  on 
Thursday  consisted  in  barren  and  bitter  recriminations 
about  the  General  Election.  Who  cares  twopence 
to-day  whether  the  election  was  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, whether  the  Bloemfontein  letters  ought  to  have 
been  published,  and  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  called 
two-thirds  of  the  Opposition  traitors  ?  Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  party  government  in  the  seventeenth 
century  "a  patriot's  all-atoning  name"  has  been 
claimed  as  the  exclusive  badge  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  On  the  one  important  issue  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
said  very  much  the  same  as  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
other  House.  The  question  of  peace  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  guerilla  leaders,  and  Mr.  Balfour  says  that  he 
does  not  know  any  means  of  inducing  them  to  stop 
fighting.  Until  they  do  so,  the  only  policy  of  the 
Government  is  to  prosecute  hostilities  (war  they  will 
not  call  it),  "  vigorously  and  humanely.'' 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Chaplin's  dignity,  a  sense  of 
humour  is  not  one  of  his  many  good  qualities.  To  be 
asked  to  give  up  one's  place  to  another,  who  is  deemed 
worthier,  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  things  that  can 
happen  to  a  man,  be  he  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  a 
turncock.  Most  men  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  if 
asked  about  it  pretend  that  the  retirement  was  volun- 
tary. Mr.  Chaplin  proclaims  from  the  housetops,  or, 
to  be  exact,  in  the  columns  of  the  "Times,"  the  facts 
that  he  was  called  upon  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  resign  his 
office,  in  order  to  "create  vacancies  for  others  ;"  that 
he  was  quite  surprised  by  the  request  ;  and  that  he  had 
two  minds  to  refuse  it,  as  he  was  "  urged  to  do  in  some 
quarters."    We  do  not  know  who  may  have  urged 
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Mr.  Chaplin  to  refuse  the  Prime  Minister's  request  for  his 
resignation,  but  it  is  lucky  for  him  that  he  did  not  take 
their  advice,  which  would  have  forced  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  to  resign.  The  conclusion  of  the  letter 
is  an  anti-climax.  For  Mr.  Chaplin,  having  told  us 
that  he  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  Cabinet,  and  that 
he  has  refused  a  peerage,  winds  up  rather  flatly  by 
declaring  that  he  will  still  sit  for  Sleaford— on  a  back 
bench. 

When  Mr.  Kruger  left  Paris  on  Sunday  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  as  well  look  in  on  the  German 
Emperor  in  Berlin  ;  but  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  arrangements  beforehand,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  when  Cologne  was  reached  a  Minister  of  the 
Emperor  waited  upon  Mr.  Kruger  to  inform  him  in 
reply  to  the  telegram  he  had  remembered  to  send  on 
reaching  the  frontier,  that  "  in  consequence  of  arrange- 
ments which  had  already  been  made"  his  Majesty^was 
not  able  to  receive  him.  The  primitive  manners  of  the 
veldt  applied  as  a  diplomatic  engine  for  forcing  the 
hands  of  emperors  is  a  very  ingenious  idea  worthy  of 
Mr.  Kruger.  It  succeeded  in  Paris  in  obtaining  a  half- 
hearted submission  from  the  government,  but  it  was 
quite  another  thing  in  Germany.  There  was  indeed  a 
stale  kind  of  repetition  of  popular  demonstrations  at 
Cologne  ;  but  Mr.  Kruger  for  the  first  time  in  this  affair 
showed  sense  by  recognising  the  hopelessness  of  his  posi- 
tion in  Germany  and  determining  at  once  to  give  up  his 
visit  to  Berlin  and  make  for  Holland,  where  he  is  next 
to  be  expected. 

Apart  from  this  fiasco  for  which  Mr.  Kruger  may 
probably  thank  the  egregious  Dr.  Leyds,  who  has  the 
audacity  to  assume  airs  o"  mystery  as  if  what  has 
happened  rather  favours  than  otherwise  the  object  of 
the  journey,  there  is  universal  agreement  on  the  Conti- 
nent that  the  very  last  shred  of  chance  has  gone.  One 
thing  Mr.  Kruger  may  yet  attempt ;  to  put  forward  the 
Queen  of  Holland  to  act  as  mediator,  and  get  France 
and  Russia  to  do  under  cover  of  her  skirts  what  they 
would  neither  of  them  do  alone.  His  last  words  in 
Paris  were  that  the  war  should  not  be  ended  by  the 
laying  down  of  arms  but  only  by  mediation.  The 
"Vienna  Journal  of  State  and  Political  Economy" 
says  a  true  thing  in  explaining  the  reason  of  the 
popular  Boer  demonstration.  When  one  remembers, 
it  remarks,  that  scholars  and  educated  men  have  been 
guilty  of  such  blunders,  as  for  instance  representing 
the  despotic  oligarchy  of  ancient  Athens  as  a  pure 
democracy,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  so  much 
enthusiasm  should  be  displayed  in  Western  and  Central 
Europe  for  what  is  described  as  the  Boer  war  of  liberty, 
and  that  the  fall  of  a  corrupt  and  cruel  peasant 
oligarchy  thoroughly  opposed  to  progress  should  be 
regarded  as  a  blow  to  freedom. 

Lord  Roberts  on  his  journey  South  to  Cape  Colony 
was  met  at  Ladysmith,  Durban,  Pietermaritzburg 
and  Port  Elizabeth  by  extremely  affectionate  and 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  welcome.  On  Friday 
he  was  to  reach  Cape  Town  where  he  will  be  the  guest 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  En  route  he  has  said  many  kindly 
and  charming  things  but  soldiers  will  especially  cherish 
the  glowing  tribute  not  only  to  their  valour  and  patriot- 
ism but  to  the  kindness,  humanity,  forbearance  and  good 
behaviour  towards  their  enemies.  "  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  I  am  intensely  proud  of  the  Army  I  have  com- 
manded or  that  I  regard  you  my  gallant  and  devoted 
comrades  with  affection  as  well  as  admiration  ?  "  No 
Englishman  will  hesitate  to  accept  such  a  heart  pouring 
as  this  against  what  we  were  going  to  describe  as  the 
travesty,  only  the  expression  is  too  favourable,  of  the 
facts  made  by  Mr.  Kruger  in  his  speech  on  leaving 
Paris  where  he  spoke  of  outrages  committed  by  British 
soldiers  which  Lord  Roberts  positively  denied,  but  which 
Mr.  Kruger  professed  the  English  commander  had  not 
prevented  because  he  was  powerless  to  restrain  his 
soldiers.  Speaking  of  his  new  duties  Lord  Roberts 
said  the  work  that  lies  before  him  is  to  make  the  Army 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for 
an  army  to  be. 

In  spite  of  what  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  Redvcrs 
Buller  have   said,   Boer  activity   remains  unabated. 


De  Wet  has  recently  been  the  centre  of  interest,  and 
at  last  we  seem  at  any  rate  to  get  near  him.  After 
capturing  400  of  our  soldiers,  he  was  closely  pursued 
by  General  Knox,  who  on  the  27th  engaged  his  rear- 
guard on  the  De  Wetsdorp-Smithfield  road.  Out-fianked 
after  two  hours'  hard  fighting,  De  Wet  managed  once 
more  to  retreat  southwards.  Subsequently,  General 
Knox  was  reported  to  be  in  touch  with  him  twelve  miles 
north  of  Bethulie,  and  thus  about  twenty  from  the  Cape 
Colony  border.  On  2  December  they  were  again 
engaged  all  day  near  the  Bethulie-Smithfield  road. 
De  Wet's  object  this  time  appears  to  have  been 
to  reach  a  drift  on  the  Orange  River.  But  once 
more  headed  off,  he  retreated  north-eastwards.  Two 
days  later  an  almost  similar  fight  occurred,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  Boer  retreat  northwards. 
Generals  French,  Settle,  Stephenson  and  Clements  also 
report  operations ;  and  General  Paget — with  whom 
General  Lyttelton  is  co-operating — has  had  a  week's 
fighting  near  Leeuwfontein  with  Commandants  Viljoen 
and  Erasmus. 

A  striking  scene  is  being  enacted  at  Worcester  in 
Cape  Colony  by  the  Dutch  sympathisers  with  their 
friends  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  colonies.  For 
some  time  past  the  Rand  leaders  have  been  carefully 
preparing  the  ground  for  holding  a  great  congress  of 
Afrikanders  for  the  purpose,  to  put  it  briefly,  of  helping 
Mr.  Kruger  in  his  European  mission.  Mr.  Merriman 
and  Mr.  Sauer  uttering  prophecies  which  they  intended 
to  do  their  best  to  fulfil  have  been  working  up  the 
excitement  by  the  usual  stories  of  outrages  on  women 
and  children  and  wanton  destruction  of  property  of 
Boer  sympathisers  ;  and  they  were  perfectly  justified 
in  declaring  that  they  appeared  to  be  rapidly  drifting 
towards  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  might  be 
unpleasant  occurrences  even  in  Cape  Colony.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  when  they  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  special  facilities  for  holding  their  Congress  of 
8,000  supporters  the  response  was  not  favourable  and 
that  measures  were  taken  to  watch  the  proceedings  by 
a  force  of  armed  men.  Hence  it  comes  about  that 
round  the  town  of  Worcester  fifteen  hundred  Canadians 
and  Australians  are  encamped  and  ten  guns  are  posted 
on  the  hills  which  command  it.  The  Afrikanders 
appreciate  how  and  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  position  of 
the  Johannesburgers  under  Mr.  Kruger's  forts.  They 
protest  there  is  no  fear  of  disturbance  but  it  is  much 
better  not  to  leave  this  to  their  own  discretion. 

The  Powers  have  agreed  on  the  modified  terms  of 
their  preliminary  demand  on  China,  leading  up  to 
negotiations.  It  is  understood  that  they  have  come 
round  to  American  views  as  to  punishment  which 
leaves  it  to  the  Chinese  Government  to  inflict  the 
severest  in  its  power  ;  and  as  to  indemnity  there  is  to 
be  a  formal  admission  of  liability  and  details  are  to  be 
left  to  be  dealt  with  later.  Punishment  now  means 
the  greatest  the  Chinese  Government  feels  it  expe- 
dient to  inflict.  In  regard  to  the  indemnity  there  is 
a  Russian  proposal  backed  by  America  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  Arbitration  Court  at  the  Hague.  The 
terms  thus  arrived  at  by  the  Ministers  await  sanction 
by  their  Governments  but  the  American  Minister  has 
already  been  authorised  to  sign  them.  American  vanity 
regards  these  results  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy.  In 
so  far  as  diplomacy  is  synonymous  with  disingenuous- 
ness  and  dishonesty,  it  is  a  triumph  of  diplomacy.  The 
joining  hands  of  autocratic  Russia  and  republican 
America  has  indefinitely  postponed  any  Chinese  settle- 
ment. Instead  of  a  settlement,  there  will  be  a  patching 
up. 

Lord  Salisbury's  speech  on  Thursday  shows  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  hope  that  our  Government  will  have 
vigour  enough  to  refuse  to  give  its  consent  to 
leaving  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  do  what  best  suits  itself.  The 
malign  influence  of  the  States  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion is  only  another  instance  of  the  absurd  craze 
the  Government  seems  to  have  for  making  con- 
cessions in  order  to  secure  their  friendliness,  though 
by  no  chance  does  it  ever  seem  to  secure  the  least 
reciprocity.  The  latest  example  of  this  frigidity  of 
America  is  the  cold-blooded  reference  to  the  war  in 
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South  Africa.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  lay  all  the 
blame  of  the  Government's  weakness  in  the  later 
phases  of  the  Chinese  question  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Americans.  Long-  before  the  Boxers  movement  and  the 
affair  of  Peking-,  its  acts  foreshadowed  ominously  the 
denouement  of  these  events  which  marks  the  triumph 
of  Li  Hung-  Chang  and  the  Empress'  party.  The  Court 
is  said  to  be  about  to  return  to  Peking.  When  it  does, 
it  will  return  in  triumph,  and  this  result  will  be  very 
largely  due  to  the  impotence  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  McKinley's  Message  to  Congress  is  a  very  opti- 
mistic resume  of  political  events  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  quite  colourless,  and  in  this  respect  the  message  is 
characteristic  of  the  writer  who  sternly  suppresses  in 
himself  all  tendency  to  "views,"  if  ever  he  feels  any 
temptation  to  form  any.  He  remarks  on  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  that  the  disputes  over  the  British  seizure 
of  American  goods  in  Delagoa  Bay  have  not  settled 
the  question  of  a  neutral's  right  to  send  goods,  not 
contraband  per  se,  to  a  neutral  port  adjacent  to  a 
belligerent  area  :  on  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  he 
intends  to  propose  a  convention  for  jointly  determining 
the  141st  meridian  by  telegraphic  observations  ;  and 
as  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  he  simply  commends  the 
Clayton-Buhver  Treaty  to  the  early  attention  of  the 
Senate.  In  his  statement  of  his  policy  as  to  China 
there  is  nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  that  American 
diplomacy  will  take  a  bolder  tone  ;  and  he  professes  an 
irritating  optimism  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  is  true  his  words  are  unexceptionable 
in  respect  of  the  reparation  to  be  required  but  we  have 
heard  them  all  before.  The  words  might  do  if  the  atti- 
tude were  changed.  The  Americans  are  more  inclined 
to  run  with  the  Chinese  hare  than  to  hunt  with  the 
Allies  hounds,  and  unfortunately  as  the  previous  Note 
shows  they  and  their  friends  the  Russians  have  managed 
to  stultify  the  Allies  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  annual  report  on  the  finances  is  a  far  more 
interesting  document.  It  shows  for  1900  a  surplus  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  of  nearly  sixteen  millions 
sterling,  for  1901  about  the  same:  and  for  1902,  with  an 
estimated  increased  revenue  of  some  six  millions  and 
an  increased  expenditure  of  about  seventeen  millions 
over  1 901,  the  surplus  is  estimated  at  about  five  millions. 
The  volume  of  foreign  trade  is  the  largest  ever  known, 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  development  of  trade  with 
those  countries  and  islands  to  which  the  great  industrial 
and  commercial  nations  are  now  turning  their  attention. 
In  the  paragraph  relating  to  navigation  it  is  stated  that 
marine  construction  for  the  current  fiscal  year  promises 
a  greater  addition  to  the  merchant  fleet  than  any  since 
1854  and  1855 — which  does  not  seem  very  remarkable 
progress  :  but  the  merchant  shipping  in  carrying  power, 
in  value  of  materials  and  the  wages  involved  in  its 
construction  is  at  the  highest  point  ever  known.  All 
this  increase  however  is  in  the  coasting  trade.  Where 
foreign  competition  enters,  the  tonnage  has  decreased 
from  2,642,628  gross  tons  in  1861  to  826,694  gross  tons 
in  1900  and  is  less  than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
sixty  years,  American  ships  carrying  only  9  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  and  exports.  By  way  of  peroration  it  is 
said  that  the  national  greatness  cannot  be  "  rounded 
out"  while  this  "  degradance"  exists,  and  yet  political 
and  commercial  considerations  now  demand  larger 
measures  of  strength  and  independence  than  ever.  To 
carry  "3  per  cent,  of  the  world's  seaborne  traffic"  is 
certainly  not  a  strong  maritime  position. 

Since  the  "forward  policy"  on  the  Indian  frontier 
found  its  furthest  advance  in  the  costly  Tirah  campaign 
of  1897  old  methods  show  signs  of  revival.  The 
troublesome  Waziris,  whose  outbreak  preluded  the 
great  rising  at  the  Malakhand,  have  ever  since  main- 
tained so  aggressive  and  defiant  an  attitude  that  coercion 
in  some  fashion  has  become  necessary.  The  old  "close 
frontier  policy  "  is  again  getting  a  trial  in  their  case. 
Instead  of  occupation  of  territory  or  a  punitive  expedi- 
tion, it  has  been  resolved  to  try  the  once  favourite 
expedient  of  a  blockade.  The  recalcitrant  Mahsud 
tribesmen  have  been  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  adjacent  British  districts  on  which  they  have  to 
depend  for  their  trade  and  much  of  their  necessaries. 


With  a  hostile  Amir  ready  to  head  them  back  on  the 
other  side  they  will  be  left  to  fight  amonst  themselves, 
until  they  accede  to  the  British  terms  which  include  a 
heavy  fine  for  various  outrages  and  injuries.  Quite  a 
little  army  of  regular  troops  and  police  is  engaged  in 
the  operation.  The  proceedings  are  likely  to  be  dull 
but  the  result  will  be  of  interest. 

The  new  edict  of  the  German  Emperor  on  education, 
issued  on  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  has 
not  been  received  without  a  certain  amount  of  intelligible 
criticism  as  to  the  wisdom  of  modernising  the  classical 
schools — the  Gymnasien.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
Englishmen  no  doubt  to  hear  that  English  may  be  in 
future  taken  as  an  alternative  subject  to  Greek  except 
in  the  three  highest  classes,  but  Germans  remark  that 
to  study  English  instead  of  Greek  is  to  lose  the  real 
advantage  of  attending  a  classical  school.  In  view 
of  this  real  objection  the  question  whether  French 
ought  not  to  have  been  preferred  is  of  very  little 
importance.  The  main  idea  of  the  edict  seems  to  be 
the  levelling  up  or  down  of  the  Gymnasien  and  the 
other  higher  schools  —  the  Realgymnasien  and  the 
Oberrealschule — of  the  commercial  classes  ;  but  it  is 
a  sign  of  the  times  for  which  Germany's  material 
development  and  aims  have  prepared  us.  If  the 
reaction  is  not  carried  too  far,  its  best  excuse  is  the 
danger  of  education  being  made  too  literary  and  of 
turning  out  young  men  for  whom  there  is  no  employ- 
ment or  who  would  be  wretchedly  paid  and  who  might 
better  serve  their  country  and  themselves  in  the  more 
ordinary  occupations  of  life. 

The  unanimous  re-election  of  Lord  Reay  to  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  London  School  Board  must  not  be 
taken  to  imply  that  he  is  in  any  sense  an  ideal,  or  even 
a  really  good  Chairman,  but  simply  that  he  was  about 
the  best  man  available.  If  he  had  not  been  chosen,  it 
would  have;been  some  one  or  another  much  worse.  Lord 
Reay  has  shown,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  a  partisan 
bias  and  his  annual  statements  have  never  disclosed 
any  sagacity  or  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
subject  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  deal.  His  idea 
of  education  is  an  array  of  statistics  as  to  passes, 
school  places,  and  attendances.  Still  Lord  Reay  is 
in  a  sense  a  public  man,  and  he  is  a  gentleman, 
and  the  School  Board  is  not  in  a  position  to  be 
thankless  for  small  mercies.  We  must  say  we  are 
very  glad  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  was  made  Vice- 
Chairman  in  preference  to  Mr.  Sharp  ;  also  to  Mr. 
Barnes.  We  do  not  endorse  Mr.  Stanley's  educa- 
tional ideals,  but  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  on  the  Board 
who  can  claim  at  any  rate  to  be  something.  The 
Moderate  speakers  so  put  the  case  for  their  own 
candidates  for  the  vice-chair  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  any  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
elementary  education  to  support  them.  Conceive  a 
party  preferring  to  put  up  Mr.  Sharp  or  Mr.  Barnes  for 
office  to  a  man  of  the  capacity  cf  Sir  Chas.  Elliott ! 

The  Conference  of  the  Metropolitan  Bishops  repre- 
senting such  organisations  as  Oxford  House  and 
Toynbee  Hall  proceeded  on  the  right  lines  in  advocat- 
ing the  extension  of  clubs  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  terrible  murder  of  the  constable 
Thompson  and  the  fresh  batches  of  street  outrages 
reported  this  week  may  produce  measures  of  un- 
reasoning severity  against  lads  who  require  treat- 
ment not  brutal  nor  yet  sentimental  but  disciplinary 
and  preventive.  We  referred  last  week  to  the  increase 
of  the  police  force,  and  after  the  murder  above-men- 
tioned that  can  no  longer  be  postponed.  But  more 
than  this  and  clubs  are  required  ;  we  agree  with 
the  Vicar  of  S.  James',  Ampthill  Square,  that  youths 
of  over  sixteen  and  under  age  who  do  not  work  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  compulsory  military  training  and  be 
taught  to  work  and  obey.  These  youths  want  saving 
from  themselves,  and  society  needs  protection  against 
them  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  clearing  our  minds 
of  the  cant  of  liberty  of  the  subject  which  may  be 
objected  against  this  and  similar  proposals. 

What  happened  at  Mr.  Dickenson's  dinner  to  the 
new  Lord  Mayors  illustrates  the  necessity  of  settling 
what  toasts  are  to  be  drunk  standing.    Hitherto  it  has 
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been  the  custom  only  to  rise  when  the  Queen's  health 
is  drunk  ;  but  when  the  Prince  of  Wales's  health  was 
drunk  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  in  his  presence  some  of  the 
audience  rose,  some  remained  seated,  and  others  bobbed 
up  and  down  in  indecision.  And  when  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  returned  thanks  for  the  Mayors,  all  the  new 
Mayors  thought  it  necessary  to  stand  up,  and  as  they 
were  seated  at  tables  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
high  table  they  prevented  his  Grace  from  either  seeing 
or  being  seen  by  the  audience.  With  great  presence 
of  mind  the  Duke  politely  but  firmly  requested  his 
brolher  mayors  to  sit  down  in  order  that  he  might  speak. 

Having  cleared  away  the  bodies  of  these  obstructive 
Mayors,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  proceeded  to  deliver  what 
was  unquestionably  the  speech  of  the  evening,  admirable 
in  style  and  matter,  but  of  course  ruthlessly  cut  down 
by  the  newspapers  to  leave  room  for  the  laboured 
inanities  of  Lord  Rosebery.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is 
very  happy  in  his  public  utterances,  for  he  nearly  always 
contrives  to  touch  on  the  burning  topics  of  the  moment. 
On  Monday  His  Royal  Highness  alluded  to  what  are 
the  two  most  important  questions  for  London  just  now, 
the  overcrowding  in  working-class  dwellings  and  the 
traffic  in  the  streets.  On  the  subject  of  the  housing  of 
the  poor  the  Prince  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  Com- 
missioner, and  his  few  frequent  and  helpful  remarks  on 
this  serious  problem  were  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
buffoonery  of  Lord  Rosebery,  which  was  quite  unworthy 
of  the  occasion.  We  suppose  that  a  Progressive  is  a 
very  amusable  person  and  prefers  jokes  which  he  recog- 
nises at  once.  Nothing  but  the  loyal  laughter  of  his 
political  henchmen  saved  Lord  Rosebery  from  a  fiasco, 
and  if  he  has  any  regard  for  his  reputation  as  an  after- 
dinner  speaker,  he  will  not  in  future  hazard  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  joke  within  a  period  of  at  least  six  months. 

If  the  "agricultural  interest"  does  not  make  use  of 
the  beer-poisoning  sensation  to  push  its  case  for  the 
production  of  beer  brewed  solely  from  malt  and  hops, 
it  will  lose  one  of  the  best  chances  it  has  had  for  many 
a  year.  We  may  certainly  count  before  long  on  having 
the  Bill  again  introduced  in  Parliament,  with  more  chance 
of  success,  for  securing  the  purity  of  that  "regular  and 
favourite  beverage  of  our  fellow-countrymen,"  as  Sir 
Cuthbert  Quilter  pathetically  puts  it.  There  is  now 
little  doubt  that  it  is  beer  with  too  great  a  body  of 
arsenic  in  it  that  has  caused  all  the  mischief.  That  is 
the  report  alike  from  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bir- 
mingham. The  Manchester  Brewers'  Association  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  experts,  and  they  trace  the 
origin  of  the  evil  to  sugars  supplied  by  a  Liverpool 
firm  (Messrs.  Bostock  and  Co.,  Limited).  This  agrees 
with  accounts  from  Birmingham  and  Liverpool. 
Obviously  it  is  for  the  interest  of  brewers  to  adopt  all 
possible  precautions,  and  they  have  acted  promptly 
enough,  to  meet  the  agitation  that  is  sure  to  be  started 
against  them. 

The  feature  of  the  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
been  the  strong  tone  in  the  American  Railway  Market. 
There  have  been  fluctuations,  of  course,  due  to  occa- 
sional taking  of  profits,  but  the  losses  of  one  day  are 
generally  the  gains  of  the  next.    It  is  a  mistake  to 
regard  the  rise  in  American  Rails  as  a  "  boom  ; "  it  is  a 
steady  lifting  of  values  upon  intrinsic  merits,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  themselves  are  investing 
in  the  ordinary  stock  of  their  railways.    To  talk  of  this 
as  a  faked-up  movement,  which  will  collapse  this  week 
or  next,  is  childish.     Eries,  preferred  and  ordinary, 
and  Denver,  preferred  and  ordinary,  have  been  the 
favourites.     The  South  African  Mining  Market  has 
naturally  been  quite  stagnant,  and  considering  the 
unsatisfactory  news  from  the  front  it   is  surprising 
that  it  has  not  suffered  more.    Westralians  have  been 
featureless,  with  the  exception  of  Lake  Views,  round 
which  the   battle  of  bulls  and  bears  is  still  unde- 
cided.   Home  Rails  have  been  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition, which  is  not  likely  to    mend    till  after  next 
January,  when  the  effect  of  lower  dividends  will  no 
doubt  be  countervailed  by  the  hopes  of  a  good  year  in 
i<)<"-     The   certainty   that   the   Chancellor    of  the 
Exchequer  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  the  City  for 
more  money  keeps  down  all  Government  securities. 
Consols  closed  yesterday  at  97,l('),  ex-dividend. 


THE  HEGEMONY  OF  EUROPE. 

IT  is  astonishing  what  an  effect  is  produced  in  the 
world  by  a  little  common  honesty  and  plain  dealing. 
The  German  Emperor,  having  no  intention  of  meddling 
in  Mr.  Kruger's  bankruptcy,  thought  it  best  to  say  so 
simply.    The  effect  has  been  electrical.    At  one  stroke 
the   German  Emperor    has  made   England  grateful, 
France  ridiculous,  and  Germany  the  leader  of  European 
diplomacy.    It  is  childish  to  suppose  that  the  Emperor 
has  done  this  from  a  mere  desire  to  oblige  Great  Britain  :- 
for  friendly  as  we  are  happy  to  believe  him  to  be  towards 
this  country,  the  Statesman-Sovereign  rightly  and  in- 
variably places  the  interests  of  Germany  before  every 
other  consideration.    The  Emperor  refused  to  receive 
Mr.  Kruger  at  Berlin,  because  he  knows  that  Germany 
can  do  nothing  for  Mr.   Kruger   without  sacrificing 
interests  which  are  of  immeasurably  greater  value  to 
Germany  than  the  preservation  of  Krugerism.  Germany 
has  concluded  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  Chinese  policy  of  the  two  countries,  which 
is  said  by  some  to  be  more  advantageous  to  Germany 
than  to  Great  Britain.    We  need  not  discuss  that  point, 
as  we  only  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  agreement  is  very  important  to  Germany's 
"  Welt-politik."    In  short,  Germany  has  need  of  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Far  East, 
and  weighed  against  that  consideration  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Kruger  and  his  satellites  flies  up  and  kicks  the  beam. 
It  requires  a  great  deal  less   intelligence   than  the 
German  Emperor  possesses  to  see  all  this  ;  but  in 
politics,  especially  in  Continental  politics,  the  hand- 
maids of  intelligence  are  not  always  simplicity  and 
courage.    A  great  statesman,  who  happens  to  be  an 
almost  autocratic  sovereign,  has  fluttered  the  diplomatic 
dovecots  of  Europe  by  refusing  to  join  in  their  chorus 
of  cant,  and  by  honestly  declining  to  raise  hopes  which 
he  had  no  intention  of  satisfying.    As  we  said,  the 
effect  has  been  prodigious.  Europe  is  saying  of  William 
what  his  ancestor  Frederick  said  of  Chatham,  "At  last  I 
have  found  a  man  !  "  The  chorus  of  cant  about  the  brave 
Boer  is  rapidly  subsiding  into  a  whisper,  and  even  that 
prince  of  bluffers,  Dr.  Leyds,  is  temporarily  silenced. 
If  ever  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  hegemony  of 
Europe,  it  is  settled  now.    Germany  leads  the'TConti-  < 
nental  Powers,  and  Fashoda  did  not  strike  a  deadlier 
blow  at  the  reputation  and  pretensions  of  France  than 
the  folly  of  the  Kruger  reception.    And  yet  it  was  not 
pure  folly  either,   for  the  French  were  not  entirely 
their   own   masters,   if  a   writer   in   the    "  Times," 
who  signs  himself  "  Behind  the  Scenes,"  is  to  be 
believed.     According   to   this   authority,  who  seems 
to  be   some  sort  of  political   spy,    Dr.    Leyds  and 
M.  Delcasse  were  in  close  confabulation  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October  1899.    On  the  fate- 
ful 8  October  of  that  year  a  cable  was  despatched  at 
11.40  a.m.  from  Paris  by  Dr.   Leyds  in  the  French 
Government's  cipher  to  M.  Aubert,  the  French  Consul- 
General   at   Pretoria,    by  whom  it  was   handed  to 
Mr.  Reitz.    The  contents  of  that  message  were,  (still 
quoting  from  "  Behind  the  Scenes  "),  that  "  M.  Delcass^ 
considered  further  delay  in  the  presentation  of  the  ulti- 
matum would  be  a  fatal  blunder,  and  that  the  Transvaal 
could  count  upon  the  moral  and  material  assistance  of 
France."    If  such  a  message  really  were  sent,  we  may 
be  sure  that  Dr.  Leyds  kept  a  copy,  and  we  can  there- 
fore understand  that  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Kruger  and 
M.  Delcasse   at   the  Quai   d'Orsay  was   almost  as 
awkward  as  that  of  Dido  and  /Eneas  in  the  Elysiarr 
fields.    It  is  true  that  M.  Delcasse"  did  lend  Dr.  Leyds 
his  cable  and  cipher,  and  did  introduce  him  to  the 
late  Colonel  Villebois-Mareuil.     But  Dr.   Leyds  has 
explained  to  M.  Delcasse^,  so  writes  the  correspondent 
in  the  "  Times,"  that  the  Boers  in  their  simplicity 
interpreted  the  "  moral  and  material  assistance "  of 
France  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  the  loan  of  a 
cipher  and  a  baker's  dozen  of  volunteers.  Unless 
this    is    a   romance,    considerable    allowance  must 
be  made  for  President  Loubet  and  M.   Delcasse1  in 
their  recent  ceremonial  antics  around  the  Hotel  Scribe. 
Blackmail  in  the  slang  of  the  boulevards  is  called 
"chantage"  and  the  victim  who  pays  is  called  "  hi 
tante."    M.  Delcasse,  it  would  appear,  is  the  aunt  of 
Dr.  Leyds. 
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Compassion  for  the  French  Government  is  modified 
by  the  reflection  that  nothing-  but  its  feverish  desire  to 
injure  Great  Britain  has  placed  France  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  nothing  but  its  cowardice  has  refused  the 
means  of  escape.  If  the  French  Government  had  not 
been  afraid  of  the  press,  which  Dr.  Leyds  keeps  sweet, 
and  the  mob  in  the  streets,  it  could  easily  have  arranged 
with  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  that  Mr. 
Kruger  should  have  been  taken  to  The  Hague  instead 
of  landing  at  Marseilles.  As  things  have  gone  in  the 
Transvaal,  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  M.  Delcasse 
that  he  would  have  to  drop  Dr.  Leyds,  and  repudiate 
former  indiscretions.  Yet  he  lacked  the  courage  to  do 
so,  and  by  his  weakness  he  has  afforded  the  German 
Emperor  an  opportunity  such  as  one  Power  seldom 
offers  to  another. 

We  congratulate  His  Imperial  Majesty  upon  having 
profited  by  the  feebleness  of  France  to  place  Germany 
in  a  more  commanding  position  than  she  has  ever 
enjoyed  before.    No  step  taken  in  recent  times  has 
more  profoundly  impressed  the  world,  and  will  exercise 
a  greater  influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  future. 
This  sounds  like  exaggerated  language  to  apply  to  what 
was  apparently  a  simple  decision  to  do  the  obvious. 
But  great  things  are  always  simple,  and  true  things  are 
generally  obvious,  after  they  are  stated.    The  reason 
why  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  conduct  of 
the  German  Emperor  is  that  it  proclaims  the  fact  that 
Great   Britain   and   Germany  are   necessary  to  one 
another  in  the  immediate  future.    We  may  be  sure 
that  if  Germany  could  have  taken  up  Kruger's  cause 
without  injury  to  German  interests,  it  would  have  been 
done.    For  we  are  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  feelings 
of  the  German  people  towards  this  country.    We  are 
not,  like  Mr.   Chamberlain,  indifferent  to   the  good 
opinion  of  our  neighbours  ;  and  we  cannot  therefore 
stifle  our  regret  that  the  German  masses  should  so 
cordially  dislike  the  British.    But  the  estrangement  of 
the  two  peoples  only  brings  out  in  stronger  relief  the 
approximation  of  their  two  Governments,  and  proves  the 
necessity  of  it.    Whether  the  newspapers  and  the  man 
in  the  street  like  it  or  not,  England  and  Germany  have 
got  to  work  together  in  the  interests  of  each.  Cannot 
two  nations,  whom  the  irresistible  force  of  events  has 
joined  politically,  be  brought  to  live  together  in  social 
amity  and  mutual  respect?    Is  it  possible  that  a  nation, 
whose  upper  class  is  so  cultured,  whose  middle  and 
lower  classes  are  so  honest  and  orderly  and  laborious, 
whose  soldiers  are  so  brave,  and  whose  literary  and 
scientific  men  are  so  thorough  in  their  methods,  cannot 
be  induced  to  see  something  in  the  not  dissimilar  and 
at  least  not  altogether  insignificant  qualities  of  the 
British  race  ?    If  there  is  one  man  who  is  capable  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
peoples,  it  is  the  German  Emperor.    The  Kaiser  is  of 
course  far  too  great  a  man  ever  to  have  shared  the 
vulgar  jealousy  of  England  which  is  the  only  possible 
explanation    of  German    dislike.     It    is    often  said 
that  the  German  Emperor's  Anglophile  policy  is  of 
recent  growth,   and  that   his  refusal  to  receive  Mr. 
Kruger  is  inconsistent  with  the  celebrated  telegram 
of  congratulation  after   the  Jameson  raid.     This  is 
to  do  the  Kaiser  an  injustice.     The   Emperor  con- 
gratulated   Mr.    Kruger    upon    having  successfully 
resisted  a  raid  made  by  a  band  of  Hooligans,  and  it 
nrfver  occurred  to  him  to  confound  the  British  nation 
with  a  handful  of  pirates.    The  Emperor  was  intensely 
astonished    when   he  found   that   the  British  public 
made   the   cause  of  the   Hooligans  a  national  one 
and  consequently  resented  as   an   insult   what  was 
meant  as  a  harmless  message  from  one  householder  to 
another.    Putting  aside  the  natural  ties  of  affection, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  the  German 
Emperor's  friendship  for  Great  Britain  as  a  corporate 
entity  is  of  long  standing,  and  springs  from  a  deep- 
seated  perception  that  the  British  have  many  of  the 
winning  qualities  of  the  modern  world,  and  that  their 
interests  do  not  clash,  but  coincide,  with  those  of  his 
own  people.    Cannot  a  sovereign,  with  his  gifts  and 
opportunities,  and  with  so  fine  an  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  two  great  nations,  crown  his  career  by 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  them  ?    But  a  popular 
monarch  can  do  a  great  deal,  and  an  honest  press  can 
help.    As  a  nation  we  have  given  the  Germans  no 


provocation  :  and  we  are  certain  that  ic  is  the  desire  of 
all  the  better  minds  in  this  country  to  cultivate  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  every  section  of  the  German 
people. 


A   DISINGENUOUS  MESSAGE. 

AN  American  President,  in  his  second  term,  enjoys 
perhaps  more  unfettered  opportunities  for  display- 
ing the  parts  of  a  great  ruler  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
representative  of  the  people  in  any  other  democratically 
governed  State.  We  say  advisedly  in  his  second  term, 
for  during  the  first  four  years  of  his  office  it  is  usually 
assumed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  he  is  occupied 
principally  with  the  preparations  necessary  for  securing 
the  second.  Mr.  McKinley's  admirers  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  avail  themselves  of  this  somewhat  double- 
edged  argument  in  order  to  explain  or  excuse  the 
devious  course  pursued  by  their  protege  up  to 
November  last.  Now  that  he  has  obtained  the  object 
of  his  ambition  and  has  become,  not  altogether  perhaps 
in  the  Dantesque  sense  "  crowned  and  mitred  lord  over 
himself,"  the  world  looked  for  the  revelation  of  these 
great  qualities  which  policy  alone  was  supposed  to  have 
held  in  abeyance.  As  we  have  never  believed  that  the 
President  was  a  supreme  master  of  dissimulation,  but  a 
mere  bungler  in  that  trade,  we  never  expected  that 
he  would  suddenly  develop  the  strength  of  Sixtus  V. 
to  the  despair  of  his  own  wirepullers.  We  candidly 
admit,  however,  that  in  his  long  and  verbose  epistle  to 
Congress  he  has  displayed  an  evasiveness  and  a  deli- 
berate determination  to  blink  obvious  facts,  with  which 
we  were  never  quite  prepared  to  credit  him  even  in  the 
days  when  they  might  have  been  supposed  excusable  on 
the  ground  of  political  tactics. 

Generally  the  Message  is  pervaded  by  an  air  of 
cheery  optimism  that  suggests  only  the  point  of  view  of 
a  man  seeing  everything  couleur  de  rose  in  the  elation 
of  an  electioneering  success.  Except  in  its  foreign 
policy  it  has  few  features  demanding  examination, 
while  the  style  and  language  are  by  no  means  such  as 
great  State  papers  demand.  Readers  of  the  Saturday 
Review  will  hardly  expect  that  we  shall  exhibit  either 
surprise  or  regret  that  Mr.  McKinley  does  not  recipro- 
cate the  effusive  congratulations  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
While  we  are  but  coldly  and  technically  recognised, 
France  and  Germany  are  made  happy  by  appreciative 
reference.  Even  if  this  be  not  the  result  of  general 
policy,  but  party  calculation,  it  is  a  strange  comment  on 
the  supposed  good  feeling  between  the  two  countries 
that  their  friendly  relations  should  only  be  alluded  to  in 
connexion  with  a  matter  of  international  law. 

There  are  two  questions,  however,  dealt  with  in  the 
Message  which  overshadow  all  others  in  importance, 
the  Philippines  and  China.    What  is  the  line  which  is 
recommended  as  likely  to  pacify  the  unhappy  Philip- 
pines ?    The  President's  policy  is,  briefly,  to  hand  the 
whole  matter  over  to  Congress.    Mr.  McKinley  has 
always  shown  himself  a  strong  advocate  for  the  devo- 
lution of  authority,  in  fact  we  find  it  difficult  to  recall 
any  occasion  on  which  he  has  not  hastened  to  shake 
himself  free  from  the  reproach  of  grasping  at  power. 
The  Silver  issue,  Philippine  questions,  every  matter  in 
fact  of  first-rate  importance  is  delegated  to  Congress. 
Mr.  McKinley's  political  conscience  is  continuously  in 
commission.    He  sits  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other 
with  his  ear  to  the  telephone  at  the  further  end  of  which 
is  public  opinion.     A  less  ingenuous  statement  than 
that  as  to  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  was  never 
issued  by  a  political  leader.  "  The  American  forces  have 
successfully  controlled  the  greater  part  of  the  Philip- 
pines, overcoming  the  organised  forces  of  the  insurgents 
and  carrying  order  and  administrative  regularity  to  all 
quarters."      The    later  reports    of  the  Commission 
"  show   a   yet  more    encouraging   advance  towards 
ensuring  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  good  government 
to  the  Filipinos."     "Our  duty  is   so   to  treat  the 
Filipinos  that  our  flag  may  be  no  less  beloved  in  the 
mountains  of  Luzon,  and  the  fertile  zones  of  Mindanao, 
and  Negros  than  at  home,  and  there,  as  here,  it  shall 
be  the  revered  symbol  of  liberty,  enlightenment,  and 
progress   in  every   avenue   of  development."  This 
is  a  fine  flourish  "  more  McKinleyano,"  or  shall  we  say 
Americano?  and  might  sound  well  at  the  end  of  an 
_l^ctioneering   speech    but   turgid    bombast  of  this 
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sort,  even  when  true,  is  deplorably  out  of  place 
in  an  important  State  pronouncement.  Unfortunately  it 
has  a  further  demerit,  which  is  more  serious  even  in  the 
United  States,  of  not  containing  even  a  shred  or  tittle 
of  truth.  The  whole  story  of  the  last  two  years  gives 
it  the  lie.  The  latest  and  most  impartial  observer  of 
Philippine  affairs,  Mr.  Sawyer,  tells  us  that  the 
American  forces  in  Manila  have  been  allowed  by  their 
late  commander  "  to  inaugurate  amongst  a  strictly  tem- 
perate people  a  mad  saturnalia  of  drunkenness  that  has 
scarcely  a  parallel."  In  Viscayas,  owing  to  the  tactics 
of  the  American  authorities  "  a  hideous  orgy  of  murder, 
plunder  and  slave-raiding  has  prevailed,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  ["fertile  zones"  of]  Mindanao."  Views 
may  differ  as  to  whose  fault  it  was  that  fighting 
began  originally  in  February  1^99,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  General  Otis  who  refused  an  armistice 
to  Aguinaldo  and  declared  that  "fighting  must 
go  on."  Nor  need  we  go  to  foreign  observers  to  learn 
the  truth.  General  McArthur  a  short  time  ago  informed 
the  American  Government  that  the  islands  are  practi- 
cally "a  unit  against  them"  and  he  scouts  the  idea 
that  fear  is  a  motive  "sufficient  to  account  for  the 
united  and  apparently  spontaneous  action  of  several 
millions  of  people."  After  this  testimony  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  more  widely  the  consideration  of  the 
President's  rhetoric.  Its  sharpest  comment  is  supplied 
by  the  practical  recommendation  with  which  he  con- 
cludes viz.  that  a  standing  army  of  60,000  men  is 
required  with  power  reserved  to  the  President  to 
increase  it  to  100,000. 

We  turn  lastly  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
which  interests  this  country  and  Europe  more  par- 
ticularly, that  is  the  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem. 
We  do  not  often  find  ourselves  at  one  with  the  New 
Vork  correspondent  of  the  "Times"  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  his  view  of  Mr.  McKinley's  conduct 
in  this  matter  rather  than  that  of  his  journal.  As 
he  truly  enough  points  out,  "  no  hint  of  a  new  or 
firmer  policy  is  discoverable."     The  only  suggestion 
we  are  favoured  with  as  to  Chinese  compensation  is 
"increased  guarantees."    No  one  slightly  acquainted 
with  Chinese  methods,  doubts  that  these  "  guarantees  " 
can  be  obtained  to  any  extent,  and  without  friction. 
The    really  important   point    is  what   attitude  does 
Mr.  McKinley  adopt  with  regard  to  the  punishment 
.of  the  guilty  officials  ?    This,  unfortunately  for  him,  is 
not  a  matter  which  can  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
Congress,  so  the  President  turns  to  his  second  refuge, 
obscure  and  involved  verbiage,  and  we  are  told  that 
"  full  expiation  becomes  imperative  within  the  rational 
limits  of  retributive  justice."    This  ingenious  phrase  has 
the  distinctive  merit  of  begging  the  whole  question 
because  the  moot  point  has  been  and  remains  as  to 
where  "rational  limits  "  are  to  be  drawn.    It  helps  us 
in  no  way  to  reconcile  the  American  position  with  that 
of  the  other  Powers  who  have  most  to  gain  from  a 
pacified  China.    The  policy  advocated  by  the  Saturday 
Review  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  need  repe- 
tition.   Any  weakening  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  will 
have  disastrous  results,  especially  in  the  South,  for  it 
will   seal   the   doom  of  the   friendly  Viceroys  who 
have  favoured  foreigners   at  the  risk  of  their  own 
heads.    The  President's  Message,  unfortunately,  con- 
firms the  impression  we  had  formed  last  week  that  the 
"  sophistries  of  Wu  Ting-Fang  "  had  produced  an  effect 
on  American  policy.    It  coincides,  however,  but  too  well 
with  its  whole  trend  which  is  to  leave  other  nations  to 
do  the  work  by  which  the  United  States  will  benefit. 
This  may  be  entirely  coincident  with  American  views 
of  good  business,  but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
more  far-seeing  counsels  of  Captain  Marian,  who  holds 
that  "we  should  be  ashamed  to  receive  more  support 
than  we  give  in  proportion  to  our  means  and  oppor- 
tunities," and  on  the  general  question  that  for  surety 
"nothing"  in  China  "  equals  condign  punishment  for 
the  past."   


THE  STATE  OF  THE  TURF. 

\A/''    ,,1'<C   ol,r   pleasures   angrily,  one   has  been 
*  *      inclined  to  say,  as  morning  after  morning  one 
or  other  of  the  familiar  names  of  the  racing  world 
met  us  in  the  "  Times  "  as  the  assailant,  and  frequently 


the  violent  assailant,  either  of  his  own  particular  friends 
on  the  Turf  or  of  his  favourite  sport  itself.  Even  the 
ecclesiastical  belligerents,  who  have  for  many  months 
made  the  morning  paper  hideous  with  the  din  of  the 
Church  crisis,  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  drown  the 
clamour  of  the  Jockey  Club.  Lord  Durham  hits  out 
right  and  left.  Mr.  Lowther  stands  up  to  him  fiercely, 
if  not  quite  fairly.  Mr.  Leopold  Rothschild  cannot  keep 
out  of  the  row  :  and  trainers  and  all  the  other  personnel 
of  the  Turf,  down,  we  believe,  even  to  the  jockeys,  join  in. 
What  is  all  the  pother  about  ?  the  quiet  man,  who  has 
no  objection  in  the  world  to  racing,  so  that  he  is  not 
compelled  to  join  the  ring  and  suffer  its  babel  of  noises,  is 
driven  to  ask.  Cannot  these  gentlemen  settle  their  bets 
and  their  theories  of  riding  amongst  themselves  ?  But 
the  persistency  of  the  clamour  begins  to  show  him  that 
there  is  something  more  in  it  this  time  than  just  the  loud 
talking  and  high  voices  incidental  to  most  contests 
which  mean  money.  And  as  he  reads  Lord  Durham's 
candid  and  explicit  charges,  he  sees  that  the  noise  is 
really  not  about  nothing,  and  that  the  points  raised  do  in 
a  sense  touch  more  than  the  racing  man  and  the  racing 
lady  proper  ;  for  they  go  to  the  honour  and  the  morality 
of  the  whole  institution  of  the  turf.  And  that  which 
affects  the  status  of  the  national  sport  no  patriotic 
Englishman  can  regard  as  wholly  aloof  from  himself. 
He  will  not  be  much  concerned  in  the  mutual  courtesies 
and  recriminations  of  the  various  "  patrons  of  the  Turf." 
Whether  Lord  Durham  has  done  more  for  reform  than 
any  other  steward  of  the  Jockey  Club,  or  whether  he 
has  done  less  than  Mr.  Lowther,  is  matter  of  quite  sub- 
sidiary importance,  except  to  the  parties  themselves, 
and  he  passes  on  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  seeds 
of  discord.  He  is  not  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
the  malign  bacillus,  which  has  made  its  entry  into  our 
racing  system,  hails  from  America.  Instead  he  contem- 
plates the  modern  history  of  our  language,  our  press,  our 
society,  and  thinks  he  has  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell. 

Tod  Sloan  is  rapidly  becoming  an  historic  figure  :  per- 
haps, on  an  august  and  historically  a  racing  analogy,  he 
too  will  have  his  statue  ;  and  he  should  stand  outside  the 
Jockey  Club  as  the  great  destroyer  of  the  Turf.  Unfor- 
tunately lying  fiat  on  a  horse  is  hardly  so  good  a  pose  as 
standing  on  a  lion.  Still  it  would  have  an  air  of  novelty ; 
and  there  would  be  a  Sloan  oration,  and  there  is  at 
least  one  great  orator  and  patron  of  the  Turf 
(who  engaged  as  private  trainer  and  jockey  Charles 
Wood  who  a  few  years  since  was  warned  off  the  Turf), 
whom  political  and  party  irresponsibility  leaves  free 
and  ready  for  the  occasion.  However,  we  are  a 
little  previous.  The  Jockey  Club's  decision  has  effaced 
Sloan  at  the  moment  ;  and  his  hour  is  not  yet. 
American  jockeys  have  not  destroyed  the  Turf  ; 
but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  they  are  in- 
juring it.  From  the  racing  point  of  view  pure  and 
simple,  we  cannot  admit  that  they  are.  American 
methods  of  training  jockeys  are  good  ;  they  are  taught 
to  ride  to  time  ;  they  force  the  pace  from  the 
start  ;  and  by  keeping  as  low  and  throwing  their  weight 
as  far  forward  as  possible,  they  do  not  obstruct  their 
horse  by  acting  as  a  wind-skid,  which  the  upright  posi- 
tion does  inevitably.  Admittedly  they  are  not  good 
horsemen,  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  being 
good  race  riders  ;  and  is  not  necessary  to  it.  Also 
it  is  said  that  the  American  posture  prevents  the 
jockey  from  so  squeezing  his  horse  as  to  hinder  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  thus  making 
a  "cur"  of  him.  George  Fordham,  who  was  an 
ideal  jockey,  believed  in  the  methods  now  adopted 
across  the  Atlantic.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
results  show  strongly  in  the  Americans'  favour.  This 
year  Sloan  and  L.  Reiff  have  won  better  than  one 
in  four  rides  !  On  the  other  side,  it  is  said  that  the 
low  posture  prevents  the  jockey  having  any  real 
purchase  over  his  horse  with  the  result  that  he  cannot 
prevent  his  swerving  to  the  detriment  of  fair  racing. 

But  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the 
American  jockeys  is  not,  to  speak  candidly,  their 
style  of  riding,  it  is  their  racing  mortality.  Thai  may 
sound  a  quaint  collocation  of  words,  but  it  aptly 
expresses  what  we  mean.  It  is  freely  and  persistently 
suggested  that  they  do  not  ride  straight  ;  that  they 
swerve  intentionally  with  the  object  of  fouling  a  pressing 
challenger  ;  that  they  ride  recklessly  and  dangerously. 
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scoring  in  fact  much  in  the  sharp  and  unfair  way  in  which 
Antilochus  got  a  place  in  the  chariot  race  in  the  games  of 
Achilles.  Seeing  that  Sloan  has  been  suspended  twice 
this  season  and  has  now  been  told  by  the  Stewards  of 
the  Jockey  Club  that  he  need  not  again  apply  for  a 
licence  to  ride  and  that  Reiff,  in  spite  of  yesterday's 
decision,  has  not  altogether  a  clean  record,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  serious  case 
on  these  grounds  against  the  American  jockeys.  But 
we  fear  that  they  are  but  a  concrete  and  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  a  widespread  malady  ;  and  we  know  that  this  is 
the  general  view  of  sportsmen  as  against  the  hangers-on 
of  the  Turf.  The  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  situation 
is  that  the  present  method  of  detecting  and  dealing  with 
these  malpractisers  has  broken  down.  Whatever  the 
causes,  the  Jockey  Club  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  good  government  on  the  Turf.  To  this  aspect 
of  the  matter  we  shall  return  next  week.  In  the  mean- 
time, other  complaints  are  that  jockeys  are  too  few  and 
not  good  and  those  that  are  good  are  ridiculously  over- 
paid, petted,  and  pampered,  so  that  they  are  almost 
impossible  to  get,  and  quite  impossible  to  control 
when  got.  To  the  man  in  the  street  nothing  can  be 
more  amazing  than  the  incomes,  counted  in  thousands, 
made  by  these  boys  and  nothing  more  loathsome  than 
the  lionising  which  makes  them  all  frogs  of  the  fable  ; 
nor  does  their  normal  end  belie  the  moral. 

There  is  yet  another  and  very  well  grounded  lament, 
to  which  Mr,  Lovvther  gave  voice,  when  he  recom- 
mended the  exclusion  of  "  undesirable  persons  "  from 
racecourses  :  a  counsel  of  perfection  which  would  make 
racing  a  delightful  and  spacious  recreation,  indeed,  to 
the  small  and  exclusive  aristocracy  which  would  sur- 
vive. There  might  be  fewer  titles  and  less  money,  but 
there  would  be  more  room  and  there  would  be  real 
racing.  We  could  very  well  spare  the  lord,  or  the  lady, 
who  spends  his  time  in  touting  the  scum  of  the  racecourse 
and  who  informs  us  after  the  races  are  over  that  he  did 
not  back  the  favourite  because  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  on  the  job  and  that  his  (the  favourite's)  jockey  had 
his  money  on  the  eventual  winner.  Or  does  Mr. 
Lowther  mean  the  M.P.  who  rushes  down  to  a  meeting 
on  a  Wednesday  during  the  session  in  order  to  consult  a 
low  tout,  who  is  in  the  swim  and  has  "reliable  inform- 
ation "  as  to  the  horse  which  is  meant  to  win  by  the 
jockey  ring  ?  These  are  the  gentlemen  we  should  like 
to  see  in  the  witness-box  with  the  laws  of  perjury  hang- 
ing over  them.  Does  Mr.  Lowther  mean  the  wealthy 
men  who  use  the  racecourse  inclosure  as  a  means  to 
obtaining  social  position  ?  Or  those  other  speculators 
who  use  the  Turf  simply  as  a  sphere  of  gambling  ? 
None  of  these  can  be  said  to  be  an  acquisition  to  the 
racing  community.  But  there  is  one  class  that  appears 
to  us  as  that  especially  meant  by  Mr.  Lowther.  And 
that  class  consists  of  the  speculators  who  live  and 
associate  with  jockeys,  who  make  gods  of  these  imps 
and  by  feasting  them  on  champagne  and  en- 
couraging them  to  gamble  all  night,  end  by  turning 
them  into  thieves  all  day.  Some  of  them  pass  under 
the  name  of  professional  backers.  All  these  certainly 
would  be  missed  but  they  would  not  be  lamented. 


FRAUDULENT  SOLICITORS. 

'""THERE  are  still  quite  a  number  of  solicitors  who 
have  not  yet  become  bankrupt,  or  stood  in  the 
dock  on  the  charge  of  misappropriating  thefunds  of  their 
clients.  But  every  day  the  number  is  becoming  less,  as 
cases  accumulate  against  those  whose  frauds  have  been 
discovered.  Within  the  past  week  there  have  been  two 
or  three  new  charges  ;  we  know  of  several  now  pend- 
ing ;  and  there  has  been  a  long  series,  some  of  which 
have  become  dim  in  the  public  memory  ;  while  others, 
such  as  those  with  which  the  names  of  Arnold,  Sismey, 
and  Lake  are  associated,  are  still  occupying  the  courts 
of  bankruptcy  and  the  criminal  tribunals.  Much  petty 
rascality,  small  swindling,  and  mean  professional  mis- 
conduct goes  on  amongst  many  solicitors,  whose 
opportunities  of  doing  harm  are  much  more  eagerly 
embraced  than  their  means  of  doing  good.  That  is  no 
new  thing,  and  the  gibe  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  yet  lost 
its  point :  "I  do  not  wish  to  speak  evil  of  any  man 
behind  his  back,  but  the  gentleman  who  has  just  gone 


out  is  an  attorney."  Unfortunately  since  then  there 
has  not  only  been  a  progressive  increase  of  their  social 
.  status,  and  of  their  professional  privileges  and  powers, 
but  it  appears  as  though,  correlative  with  these,  the 
frauds  in  the  profession  have  been  on  a  larger  scale  ; 
and,  to  strengthen  the  irony  of  this  phenomenon,  at  this 
moment  a  number  of  the  most  serious  charges  that 
have  yet  been  before  the  Courts  are  being  made  against 
Mr.  Benjamin  Green  Lake,  who  for  some  years  was  the 
chairman  of  what  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  calls 
its  Discipline  Committee,  which  in  some  respects  may 
be  said  to  be  so  named  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo 
principle.  Thus  an  outside  layman  might  suppose  that 
the  Society  would  have  refused  to  grant  certificates 
entitling-to-practise  to  those  solicitors  who  had  become 
bankrupt,  and  had  been  refused  their  discharge.  An 
ordinary  tradesman  in  such  a  position  is  incapable 
of  contracting  debts,  and  commits  an  offence  if  he 
does  so  without  disclosing  his  position  as  an 
undischarged  bankrupt.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
solicitor  he  might  resume  his  practice  of  being  a 
banker  of  other  people's  money,  with  which  he  might 
finance  rotten  building  schemes,  or  speculate  in 
shares  in  shady  companies  of  which  he  was  promoter 
or  solicitor.  It  is  only  recently,  after  the  outcries  that 
went  up  over  the  astonishing  revelations  of  solicitors' 
defalcations,  that  the  Society  discovered  that  it  had 
powers  of  which  it  alleged  it  had  not  been  previously 
aware.  Moreover,  now,  both  the  Society  and  the  pro- 
fession, as  represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  this  year  at  Weymouth,  are  in  favour  of  an 
alteration  of  the  law  of  larceny  which  shall  make  the 
misappropriation  of  their  clients'  money  equal  to  the 
offence  of  embezzlement,  which  now  it  is  not,  unless 
the  money  is  dealt  with  otherwise  than  the  solicitor 
was  directed  to  deal  with  it  expressly  in  writing ; 
which  is  only  done  in  comparatively  few  cases,  either 
because  the  client  does  not  know  exactly  what  he 
wants  the  solicitor  to  do  with  the  money,  or  is  ignorant 
of  a  fact  of  which  the  solicitor  does  not  advise  him. 
But  it  was  long  before  the  profession  reached  the  point 
of  desiring  an  alteration  of  the  law.  When  they  did,  it 
was  under  the  stress  of  recent  circumstances,  and  the 
alarm  of  the  public  whose  confidence  had  received  so 
severe  a  shock. 

It  seems  to  us  that  scandals  have  grown  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  in  proportion  to  the^ 
powers  and  privileges  that  solicitors  have  acquired  in? 
recent  years.    It  is  well  known  that  the  Bar  has,  by  a 
constant  process,  been  losing  its  ancient  pre-eminence 
through  the  encroachment  of  solicitors  upon  the  class 
of  work  which  used  to  be  done  exclusively  by  the  Bar  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Bar  has  acquired  no  corre- 
sponding right  to  perform  the  work  of  solicitors.  At 
the  same  time,  the  principle  that  solicitors  are  officers 
of  the  Court  has  been  relaxed  in  its  application,  by  the 
Court  giving  up  its  powers  of  preliminary  inquiry  into 
alleged  malpractices,  and  handing  them  over  to  the 
Law  Society  for  investigation  and  report.    Of  course 
we  are  aware  that  solicitors  say  that  if  the  complainant 
is  dissatisfied,  he  has  still  the  right  of  complaining  to 
the  Court  direct,  or  of  instituting  an  action  against  the 
solicitor  ;  but  the  answer  to  this  may  be  made  in  the 
old  retort  to  the  remark  that  such  and  such  a  course  of 
action  was  open  to  a  man.     "Yes;  and  so  is  the 
London  Tavern."     It  may  be  admitted   that  many 
complaints  of  professional  misconduct  are  vexatious  ; 
but  many  are  not ;  and  we  do  not  consider  that  a 
purely  professional  committee  is  the  best  judge  of  cases 
that  do  require  investigation.    It  is  severe  enough  if  it 
has  to  judge  of  an  encroachment  upon  its  privileges, 
but  it  will  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity  if  it  is  a  case 
of  profession  against  public.    The  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion seems  proved  by  the  history  of  the  Law  Society's 
Committee  during  recent   years.    Their  proceedings 
are  wrapped  up  in  too  much  secrecy.    Even  when  they 
report  that  a  solicitor's  conduct  should  be  brought 
before  the  Court,  the  solicitor  is  screened,  as  no  other 
person  is  screened  in  our  Courts,  by  the  suppression  of 
his  name  until  the  finding  of  the  Court  against  him. 
If  the  fear  of  publicity  is  in  any  degree  a  preventive 
influence,  and  most  men  would  agree,  either  from  pro- 
fessional   knowledge  or   private  feeling,  that  it  acts 
powerfully  in  all  other  cases,  why  should  it  not  have 
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its  due  force  in  the  case  of  solicitors  ?  The  more  one 
inquires  into  the  causes  of  the  defalcations  of  solicitors, 
the  more  difficult  it  seems  to  apply  legal  restraints. 
Readers  of  papers  at  the  Incorporated  Law  Society's 
meetings  may  offer  columns  of  very  salutary  advice 
against  speculations  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
solicitors'  business  proper,  against  mixing  up  their 
clients'  money  with  their  own,  and  in  favour  of  an 
accurate  system  of  keeping  accounts  ;  but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  compelling  the  advice  to  be  taken.  The  greater 
the  difficulty  of  applying  leg'al  restraints,  the  stronger 
is  the  argument  for  making  use  of  every  moral 
restraint  that  is  available. 

Something  more  might  indeed  be  tried  in  that  direc- 
tion. Suppose  solicitors  were  prohibited  from  financing 
builders,  from  promoting  companies,  and  even  from  en- 
gaging in  such  risky  enterprises  as  sinking  large  sums 
of  money  in  searching  for  coal  in  Kent,  under  pain  of 
being  judged  guilty  of  professional  misconduct.  We 
are  sure  that  in  principle  the  prohibition  would  be  sound, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  pecuniary  relations  in  which 
they  stand  towards  their  clients.  Clients  are  positively 
solicitor-ridden,  and  they  have  given  themselves  over 
body  and  soul  into  their  hands.  Solicitors  have  come 
to  transact  much  business,  and  undertake  investments 
for  them  which  in  earlier  days  would  have  been  done 
by  brokers  or  bankers.  Solicitors  as  trustees  and 
investors  of  other  people's  money  have  broken  down, 
but  they  are  powerful  enough  to  keep  business  in  their 
hands,  and  they  have  their  clients  at  their  mercy. 
There  is  a  Public  Trustee  Act  in  existence  ;  the  solicitors 
fought  hard  for,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  a  provision 
that  they  might  be  appointed  by  testators  to  act  in  that 
capacity  ;  but  in  how  many  instances  have  they  advised 
their  clients  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  ?  To  con- 
tend against  all  this  immense  influence  is  extremely 
difficult,  but  the  catalogue  of  acts  of  professional  mis- 
conduct ought  to  be  added  to,  and  the  veil  of  silence 
which  covers  the  investigations  of  those  at  present 
acknowledged  ought  to  be  removed.  We  may  give 
credit  to  some  solicitors,  who  have  lately  proposed  that 
it  shall  be  recognised  as  professional  misconduct  if  a 
solicitor  does  not  comply  with  a  notice  from  a  client  to 
furnish  proper  accounts  within  a  certain  time  :  and  that 
application  should  be  made  direct  to  the  Court  for  his 
suspension  from  practice  until  accounts  are  furnished. 
This  we  may  hope  is  an  indication  that  there  are 
solicitors  who  object  to  the  system  of  mystery,  and  also 
to  the  locus  standi  of  the  Law  Society  in  these  matters. 
To  conclude ;  for  the  future  we  must  reverse  the 
tendency,  that  has  been  so  long  conspicuous,  to  in- 
crease the  powers  of  the  solicitors'  branch  of  the 
profession  ;  and  when  they  dislike  any  legislation  that 
is  proposed,  we  must  take  their  dislike  as  the  best 
evidence  that  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
is  required  in  the  public  interest. 


THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  EUCHARIST. 

THE  present  ceremonial  system  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  a  congregationalist  blend  of  autocracy 
tempered  by  parson-baiting.     The  only  remedy,  the 
restoration  to  the  Church  of  some  measure  of  autonomy, 
though  formally  brought  before  the  Conferenceby  Canon 
Gore,  was  opposed  by  one  or  two  members  jealous  for 
the  honour  of  the  self-contradictory  tangle  of  Privy 
Council  law.     Lord  Halifax'  eirenicon  proposing  the 
alternative  use  of  the  Book  of  1549  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  English  Church  Union  —  a  consummation,  if 
balanced  by  the  suppression  of  the  Church  Association, 
much  to  be  desired — was  mooted  but  not  discussed. 
Still,  there  was  shown  a  disposition  to  admit  that  the 
vestments  of  the  earlier  Book  are  prescribed  by  the 
Ornaments  Rubric.    Plainly,  however,  it  was  useless  to 
confer  about  ritual  until  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
had  been  elucidated.    Here  is  the  difficulty.  Existing 
schools  of  thought  are  not  simply  the  natural  out- 
come of  legitimate  variation  in  temperament  and  specu- 
lation, but  arc   due  to    historic  accidents.  Opposed 
faiths  were  penned  up  in  the  same  fold  by  successive 
Acts  of  Uniformity.    There  was  next  to  nothing  in 
common    between   the   Marian   exiles  returning  from 
Geneva  or  Zurich  and  the  reformed  Catholicism  which 


had  been  the  ideal  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  ;  between 
Presbyterians  in  episcopal  orders  like  Tillotson,  Burnet, 
or  Hoadly  and  the  great  Anglican  tradition  from  Kerr 
to  Keble.  Divergencies  of  doctrine,  however,  are 
comparatively  innocuous  until  embodied  in  outward 
rites.  Theoretically  these  are  regulated  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal law.  But  Whig  rulers  of  the  Church  have  allowed 
the  only  tribunals  which  had  a  hold  on  the  consciences 
of  Churchmen  to  be  abolished.  In  the  abeyance  of  law 
and  suicide  of  spiritual  authority,  "unhappy  divisions  " 
degenerate  into  anarchy. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  then  that  a  three  days' 
conference,  however  scholarly  and  conciliatory  in  tone, 
should  produce  unanimity  ;  but  that  need  not,  as  it  did 
not,  prevent  useful  results  being  attained.    At  this 
Conference  the   thoroughgoing  Liberal  view,  which 
reduces  the  sacred  mysteries  to  a  mere  agape,  was 
not  represented,  nor  yet  the  doctrine  of  a  physical 
transubstantiation  of  the  elements,  nor  yet  again  the 
teaching  of  Zwinglius  and  the  sacramentaries  which 
makes  the  Lord's  Supper  a  nuda  commemoratio,  merely 
a  badge  or  token  of  profession,  merely  a  pious  thinking 
about  a  past  Death  and  an  absent  Christ.  Though 
emphatically  condemned  by  the  Church's  formularies, 
this  third  view  has  been  largely  that  of  popular  British 
Protestantism.  The  Conference  reaffirmed  the  Christian 
belief  in  "a  Divine  Change"  as  regards  the  elements, 
and  in  a  real  "  Communicatio  Corporis  et  Sanguinis 
Christi."    But  for  the  hypercriticism  of  Dr.  Barlow, 
almost  legal  in  the  caution  of  its  precision,  the  Con- 
ference would  have  unanimously  adopted  the  elaborate 
statement  of  Hooker  beginning  "It  is  on  all  sides 
plainly  confessed,  that  this  Sacrament  is  a  true  and  real 
participation  of  Christ,  Who  thereby  imparteth  Himself 
&c."  In  any  case  the  question  must  be  faced  whether  the 
Presence,  which  all  acknowledge  in  Holy  Communion, 
remains,    as  Canon   Newbolt   affirms,   "extra  usum 
Sacramenti."    We  may  think  that  question,  like  the 
one  put  to  Anne  Askew,  ought  not  to  be  asked.  Never- 
theless, after  and  apart  from  Communion,  the  rubric 
orders  the  "reverent"  handling  of  "what  remaineth 
of  the  consecrated  Elements,"  the  "covering  of  the 
same  with  a  fair  linen  cloth,"  and  that  the  priest  and 
other  communicants  shall  "  after  the  Blessing  reverently 
eat  and  drink  the  same."    The  appalling  Bordesley 
sacrilege  has  been  but  lately  repeated  and  gloried  in 
by  Mr.  Fillingham,  as  well  as  by  lesser  champions  of 
outrage.    Again,  water  in  Baptism  is  "sanctified  to 
mystical  washing,"  and  by  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  suffers  a  "change  of  use" — "effectual  use" 
added  Mr.  Dimock,  when  asked  why  he  deemed  "the 
omnipotency  of  Christ's  Word  "  requisite  for  such  a 
change.     Yet  beyond  its  use  in  the  Sacrament  the 
consecrated   element  of  water  is  not,  as  Dr.  Moule 
allows   the   outward  part   of    the  Eucharist  should 
be,   "revered  with  a  profound  sense  of  its  sacred- 
ness."    In  a  word,  while  Baptism  has  only  an  "  inward 
grace,"  virtus  sacramenti,  the  Eucharist  has  also  an 
"  inward  part  or  res  significata,"  which  is  Res  Sacra- 
menti.  In  Cranmer's  words,  "  To  the  natural  substance 
of  the  bread  by  God's  word  there  is  added  another  high 
property,  nature  and  condition,  far  passing  the  nature 
and  condition  of  common  bread  ;  "  and  again  :  "  I  say 
(as  all  the  holy  fathers  and  martyrs  used  to  say)  that  we 
receive  Christ's  own  very  natural  Body,  but  not  naturally 
nor  corporally."    That  the  Church  ot  England  does  not 
regard  consecration  as  merely  the  "setting  apart  to  a 
high  and  holy  purpose"  maybe  seen  by  the  prayer  used 
in  the  Order  of  Coronation  of  a  King— at  the  moment 
the  elements  are  first  placed  upon  the  altar  :  the  word 
"  altar  "  is  freely  used  in  that  great  service. 

The  relation  of  the  Divine  Gift  to  "the  gifts,'' 
whether  there  is  "identification"  or  only  "equival- 
ence," or,  in  Dr.  Wace's  phrase,  a  "  symbolical  identi- 
fication," is  closely  connected  with  the  larger  question, 
which  was  earnestly  debated,  whether  the  recipient 
partakes  of  the  crucified  Body  and  only  consequentially 
of  the  Glorified  Person,  or  whether,  as  the  High- 
churchmen  contended,  there  is  a  direct  union  with  the 
ascended  and  glorified  Humanity.  Canon  Armitage 
Robinson  reinforced  the  latter  view  by  S.  Raul's  identifi- 
cation of  "  one  Bread,  one  Body  "  W  ith  the  li\  ing  Church. 
Terms  such  as  "  figure,"  "  type  "  and  "  symbol  "  were 
not  seldom  used  in  the  patristic  age.    But  Harnack 
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remarks  that  in  those  days  "symbol  denoted  a  thing 
which,  in  some  kind  of  way,  really  is  what  it  signifies." 
Canon  Gore's  formula  from  S.  Irenaeus,  however — 
"  Eucharist  made  up  of  two  realities,  an  earthly  and  a 
heavenly  " — was  demurred  to  by  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Dimock  went  so  far  as  to  imply  that  the  doctrine 
of  "  the  Real  Presence  in  or  under  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine  "  is  so  deliberately  excluded 
from  the  Prayer  Book  as  to  be  incompatible  with 
ministerial  loyalty  ;  and  this  led  to  the  only  expression 
of  warmth  in  an  eminently  calm  and  devotional  debate, 
being  "profoundly  resented"  by  Canon  Gore,  and 
repudiated  by  speaker  after  speaker.  Canon  Robinson 
quoted  the  following  striking  statement  of  the  present 
Lord  Primate  in  his  1898  charge  : — 

"This  was  the  question  raised  by  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bennett  of  Frome.  He  had  asserted  '  the  real  and  actual 
presence  of  our  Lord  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine 
upon  the  altars  of  our  churches.'  He  had  said  of 
himself,  '  Who  myself  adore,  and  teach  the  people 
to  adore,  Christ  present  in  the  Sacrament  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  believing  that  under  their 
veil  is  the  sacred  body  and  blood  of  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  This  doctrine,  so  expressed, 
the  Privy  Council  refused  to  condemn.  Though  it  be 
not  explicitly  taught  in  our  formularies,  there  is  nothing 
in  those  formularies  which  explicitly  forbids  a  man  to 
hold  or  to  teach  it.  .  .  .  It  is  important  that  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  unlawful  to  hold  it 
and  to  teach  it  within  the  Church  of  England."  It 
was  also  of  hopeful  augury  for  future  peace  that 
Dr.  Wace  quoted  the  learned  Field's  assertion  that  the 
canon  of  the  Mass,  as  distinguished  from  Tridentine 
glosses,  doth  "differ  little  or  nothing  from  our  liturgy." 

The  result  of  the  Report,*  impartially  edited  by 
Dr.  Wace,  must  be  to  stimulate  study,  and  it  is  only 
through  Christian  study  that  progress  can  be  made 
towards  agreement.  Men  will  gradually  become 
ashamed  of  crude  catchwords  and  angry  ignorance. 
We  commend  this  Report  more  especially  to  curates  and 
to  members  of  Parliament.  We  commend  it  to  those  of 
the  public  who  think  it  well  that  highly  technical  doc- 
trinal formularies  should  be  authoritatively  interpreted 
by  secular  lawyers  untrained  in,  and  ignorantly  preju- 
diced against,  theological  science. 


THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS. 

TT  AD  Mr.  Kruger's  sojourn  at  the  Hotel  Scribe  pro- 
J-  voked  veritable  enthusiasm  on  the  boulevards, 
we  should  have  been  reminded  of  old  and  amazing  days. 
In  the  beginning,  the  prospect  was  promising — there, 
as  before,  stood  rows  of  policemen,  upright  and  im- 
penetrable ;  there,  also,  were  the  "  quarante  sous," 
hirelings  of  MM.  Drumont  and  Rochefort,  ready  for  a 
brawl  ;  there,  but  not  so  numerous,  waited  mounted 
members  of  the  Garde  Republicaine.  "  Faites  le  tour," 
order  the  policemen.  "  No  one  may  go  by."  (Months 
ago  they  issued  the  same  command  ;  declared  that  not 
even  the  "  bon  Dieu  "  himself  would  be  allowed  to  pass.) 
"  Vive  Kruger  !  "  cried  the  "  quarante  sous."  (Months 
ago  their  voices  rose  in  the  same  manner  :  were  hoarse.) 
Above  the  crowd,  here  and  there,  shone  the  helmet  of 
a  stalwart  guard.  (Months  ago  the  helmets  were  also 
polished,  equally  visible.)  And  so,  we,  watching  this 
spectacle,  experienced  old  emotions  :  expected  to  be 
jostled,  charged,  and  chased  down  the  boulevards, 
round  corners,  into  side  streets  ;  expected  to  become 
breathless  and  dishevelled  eventually — so  prostrated  as 
to  lean  for  support  against  a  wall  ;  expected  to  en- 
counter the  crowd  (followed  by  the  police)  again  in  full 
flight ;  expected  to  be  jostled  once  more,  and  made  to 
run,  run,  run,  panting  and  agitated,  yet  innocent  of  all 
evil,  for  our  life.  Still,  we  did  not  shrink  from  a  revival 
of  these  indignities.  At  once  exhilarating  and  intoxi- 
cating, they  somewhat  resembled  an  old  and  honour- 
able sport  :  "  The  Chase."  The  cries  were  as  stirring  as 
the  notes  of  a  horn.  You  pushed  on.  You  bounded.  You 
leapt.  You  sought  quick  cuts.  You  were  as  agile  if  not  as 
swift  as  a  horse.  So,  like  seasoned  and  insatiable 
sportsmen,  we  hurried  to  the  "meet"  now  held  about 
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the  Hotel  Scribe  ;  and  waited  for  the  opening  of  the 
chase  ;  and  expected  an  exciting  start  and  a  close 
finish — yet  were  disappointed.  Cowardice  had  over- 
taken the  "quarante  sous;"  they  only  cried  "Vive 
Kruger!"  "Vive  le  Transvaal ! "  Even  when  "l'Oncle" 
appeared  on  the  balcony  of  his  hotel,  the  crowd  refrained 
from  indulging  in  a  forbidden  demonstration.  It  was 
always  and  only  "Vive  Kruger!"  and  "Vive  les 
Bocres  !  "  It  was  invariably  a  "correct"  enthusiasm. 
It  was  a  question  of  cheering  a  "  vieillard  "  who  had 
flattered  France  by  asking  for  sympathy ;  and  who 
responded  willingly  and  melodramatically  enough  by 
making  many  a  "  grand  geste."  It  was  stupid  ;  it  was 
dull.  It  was  too  much  Kruger  ;  it  was  a  case — not  of 
becoming  emotional,  exhilarated,  intoxicated — but  of 
becoming  Kruger-sick.  Parisians  joked  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  have  been  present :  for  then  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  escape  hearing  the  ex- 
President's  name  and  seeing  his  face.  He  would  have 
been  haunted  by  his  "victim."  He  would  have  been 
compelled  to  observe  him  in  his  carriage  and  on  his 
balcony  ;  on  thousands  of  picture  postcards  and  photo- 
graphs—  full  face,  side  face,  upright,  seated,  alone, 
surrounded  ;  on  pins,  on  medals,  on  brooches,  again 
on  the  covers  of  the  Kruger  Hymn  and  the  Transvaal 
March.  Cries  from  the  crowd,  camelots,  and  "  quarante 
sous  :  "  such  was  the  disappointing  demonstration. 
No  one  charged  :  and  so  no  one  ran.  There  was 
no  Chase.  Infinite  monotony  reigned  throughout  the 
proceedings  ;  a  great  opportunity  to  revive  old  tumult 
was  lost — and  now,  in  Paris,  we  have  peace. 

So  has  the  Exposition  Universelle  successfully  per- 
formed its  mission.  It  brought  peace;  and,  unless 
some  unforeseen  catastrophe  takes  place,  it  will  leave 
at  least  a  truce.  Its  aim  accomplished,  it  may  vanish  ; 
and  vanish  it  does,  slowly  but  surely.  It  has  passed 
out  of  the  mind  of  the  people  also — for  although  they 
mourned  its  end  at  the  moment,  they  have  got  over 
their  grief,  philosophically  forgotten  it,  think  only  of  the 
present.  Within  the  grounds  the  tumult  of  demenage- 
ment  prevails  ;  without,  there  is  order.  And  search  as 
we  may,  looking  hither  and  thither,  we  can  find  no 
indication  of  a  coming  battle.  To  us,  the  approaching 
calm  will  be  a  new  experience.  We  have  not  enjoyed 
it  hitherto  ;  for  three  amazing  years  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  see  the  streets  exhilarated,  our  neighbours 
nervous.  We  have  been  living  over  a  mine,  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  unruly  Metropolitan  ;  on  the  verge 
of  a  volcano,  almost  another  Vesuvius.  We  have 
witnessed  the  development  of  Nationalism  and  Anti- 
semitism  :  the  feuds  and  furies  provoked  by  both. 
We  have  assisted  at  an  openly  attempted  overthrow 
of  the  Third  Republic  ;  scented  other  conspiracies  of 
the  same  character  from  first  to  last — passed,  in  fact, 
through  a  period  even  more  critical  than  those  which 
the  Wilson  and  Panama  affairs  produced.  And  so  we 
have  never  seen  the  Parisian  of  the  boulevards,  of  the 
Latin  Quarter,  or  of  Montmartre  in  a  normal,  unemo- 
tional condition  ;  and  wonder  how,  after  three  years  of 
"  enervement,"  he  will  accept  the  approaching  peace, 
and  also  whether  the  transition  will  gratify  him.  .  .  .  To 
begin  with,  he  will  have  to  live  without  the  Chase — take 
that  stirring  exercise  elsewhere.  It  is  doomed,  dead  for 
the  time  being  ;  the  Parisian  will  have  to  run  (if  run  he 
must)  and  utter  his  cries  (if  cry  he  must)  through  lanes 
and  across  fields,  to  the  amazement  of  good  cows  and 
the  terror  of  timid  sheep.  Then,  after  a  while,  he  will 
find  that  discussions  over  absinthe  have  lost  their  charm. 
He  will  have  to  play  dominoes  and  picquet  instead  of 
denouncing  "  great  perils  "  and  "astounding infamies;" 
he  will  only  be  able  to  criticise  local  affairs — such  as 
"Les  Tramways  Ecraseurs "  (monstrous  things  that 
maim  and  murder  every  day),  or  "  Les  Automobiles 
Assassins"  (other  causes  of  alarm,  wounds,  and 
death),  or  "  Le  Metropolitain  Mysterieux  "  whose  short 
career  has  already  been  remarkable  for  perpetual  re- 
storations, unaccountable  irregularities,  and  other  har- 
rowing mishaps).  Again,  his  soiree  at  a  culvert  will 
become  tamer.  Much  of  the  lustre  of  the  Hectic  Hill 
will  fade  with  the  approach  of  calm — for  chansonniers,. 
without  seditious  subjects,  are  rarely  entertaining  ; 
while  their  rivals  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  together  with 
the  Jeunesse,  must  be  bewildered  over  some  confusing 
problem,  some  subtle  proposition,  in  order  to  shine. 
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And  the  papers  ?  The  Parisian  will  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  M.  Rochefort — once  robbed  of  startling-,  topical 
themes — can  only  repeat  himself,  fling  forth  old  epithets 
and  exhausted  epigrams.  And  his  last  refuge — the 
"  cercle,"  an  apology  for  a  club  ?  Monotony  will  have 
settled  upon  the  place  ;  the  Parisian  will  have  less  cause 
than  ever  to  seek  a  duel  on  account  of  a  political  dis- 
pute, lesschance  of  beingconsidered  redoubtable  through 
sending  forth  seconds  and  flourishing  (skilfully  yet 
inefficaciously  enough)  his  sword.  Others  will  suffer  ; 
and  even  more  severely.  Pity,  first  of  all,  the  camelots. 
For  years  they  have  gained  sous  by  selling  photographs 
of  those  most  implicated  in  the  Dreyfus  Affair.  When 
Jules  Guerin  occupied  Fort  Chabrol,  they  amassed 
francs  by  disposing  of  picture  postcards  of  both.  M. 
Deroulede  was  another  profitable  investment  ;  Mr. 
Kruger — posed  on  brooches  and  pins  as  well  as  on 
photographs — brought  in  handsome  sums  .  .  .  and 
now?  Now  the  camelots  will  have  no  "hero"  to 
parade  ;  now  they  will  be  obliged  to  carry  peculiar 
pencils  and  complicated  pens — now  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  put  up  with  peace.  And  M.  Paul  Deroulede, 
the  exile  himself?  Far  away  in  Saint  Sebastien  he  will 
have  to  accept  the  situation.  Accompanied  by  the 
faithful  Marcel  Habert — the  other  exile — he  will  find 
his  favourite  pastime,  his  only  task,  snatched  from  him. 
It  is  amazing  ;  but  it  is  true.  It  is  sad  ;  but  it  is  inevit- 
able. It  is  cruel ;  but  it  must  be  tolerated — M.  Deroulede 
will  have  no  cause  to  send  telegraphic  messages,  say- 
ing, "  Vive  la  France!"  "  Vive  la  Patrie  !  "  "  Vive  le 
Drapeau  !  "  And  now,  worst  of  all,  most  pathetic  of 
cases- — what  of  the  "quarante  sous"?  who  will  pay 
them  to  create  a  brawl  ?  Their  livelihood  will  vanish. 
They  will  be  stranded,  unemployed.  Well  may  they 
chant  to-morrow,  "  We  have  no  work  to  do." 

Even  to-day  the  calm  is  noticeable.  A  few  camelots 
still  parade  Kruger  trophies  ;  others  sell  illustrated 
souvenirs  of  the  Exhibition — but  both  must  realise  that 
their  golden  days  are  gone.  No  one  even  glances  at  the 
Hotel  Scribe  ;  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  "  quarante 
sous."  Aperitifs  are  sipped  quietly  ;  dominoes  are  played 
amiably ;  no  one  has  yet  attacked  those  three  dis- 
graces— "LesTramways  Ecraseurs,"  "  Les  Automobiles 
Assassins,"  "  Le  Metropolitan  Mysterieux."  And  we, 
wandering  about  peacefully  and  composedly,  quite  sure 
of  not  being  jostled  or  made  to  run,  come  across  further 
evidenceofinnocer.ee  and  calm.  In  shop-windows  gifts 
are  exposed — gifts  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year, 
tokens  of  respect,  affection,  love.  And  Parisians  pause 
before  these  presents,  and  gaze  at  them — and  resolve  no 
doubt  to  buy  them  later  on.  Dolls  stare  at  us,  and  we 
stare  at  them — and  more  than  one  "  gosse  "  comes  up 
to  stare  at  them  also.  "  Viens,"  says  the  father  after  a 
while  ;  but  the  "gosse" — aetat  5,  in  a  great  bonnet, 
with  a  fur  boa,  white  woollen  gloves — wears  an  adoring 
expression,  would  stop.  "  Viens,"  continues  the  father, 
"  tu  l'auras  plus  tard  ;  "  and  the  "  gosse  " — still  enrap- 
tured, hypnotised — trots  off.  Heaps  of  preserved 
fruits  ;  boxes  of  chocolates  ;  mounds  of  marrons  glaces  ; 
piles  of  caramels  fill  another  window.  "For  Christ- 
mas, for  the  New  Year,"  announce  other  shops.  "  For 
everybody,"  announces  a  miscellaneous  store.  "  a  la 
France,"  is  the  ambitious  sign  of  a  bazaar.  Before 
them  all,  Parisians  pause.  Interested,  they  linger — 
amiable  and  at  peace. 


:     ENTHUSIASMS   AND   HUMAN  CHANGE. 

THE  student  of  enthusiasms,  who  watches  from  year 
to  year  the  new  interests  which  develop  them- 
selves, and  absorb  various  classes  of  his  contempo- 
raries, or  looks  back  upon  those  which  for  decades,  or 
even  longer  periods,  have  agitated  the  mind  of  the 
civilised  world  generally,  may  readily  find,  in  the 
spectacle,  food  for  cynical  reflection.  He  will  con- 
stantly see  men  mislaking,  in  all  good  faith,  the 
humours,  the  tempers,  the  inflamed  fancies  of  the 
moment,  for  the  beginning  of  some  great  development 
of  society  or  of  human  nature,  which  will  ultimately 
transfigure  the  destinies  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Vergil  fancied  that  Augustus  was  bringing  back  the 
Age  el  Gotd.  The  Early  Christians  lived  with  all  their 
f'celings  intensified  by  yearly  or  even  daily  anticipation 
of  the  second  coming  of  Christ.    The  English  Puritans 


looked  forward  to  the  reign  of  the  Saints  on  Earth,  and 
some  epoch-making  catastrophe  which  should  plunge 
in  the  lake  of  brimstone  all  whose  talents  or  manners 
gave  grace  or  cheerfulness  to  existence.  The  French 
Revolutionists  indulged  in  a  similar  dream,  though  in 
place  of  the  Saints  they  put  the  Goddess  of  Reason, 
and  persuaded  themselves  that  in  the  formula  of  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity  the  means  were  revealed  to 
them  of  inaugurating  an  immediate  and  satisfactory 
millennium.  Italy  imagined  that  when  once  it  was 
united  and  independent,  it  would  be  a  new  Garden  of 
Eden — 

"  White  with  the  dew  and  the  rime 

When  the  morning  of  God  comes  down  ;  " 
and  now  it  is  the  most  over-taxed,  and  one  of  the  most 
discontented  countries  of  Europe.  The  same  wondrous 
tale  was  taken  up  by  visionaries  among  the  Socialists, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  Karl  Marx  and  his  disciples, 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  capitalistic  system  would 
have  sunk  in  ruins  at  least  twenty  years  ago,  and  that 
a  new  economic  regime  would  by  this  time  have  been 
established,  under  which  everybody  would  be  as  rich  as 
he  wished  to  be,  and  nobody  would  be  any  richer  than 
his  neighbour.  Comte  imagined  that  the  days  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  numbered  ;  and  that  all  Paris 
would  presently  be  a  sort  of  Salvation  Army,  skipping 
and  singing  hymns  to  the  glory  of  universal  Humanity. 
And  so  in  the  same  way  innumerable  other  movements, 
different  in  shape  and  detail,  but  similar  in  their 
emotional  character,  are  rising  round  us,  flourishing, 
and  coming  to  untimely  ends.  A  well-known  and 
interesting  monthly  journal,  for  example,  devotes  regu- 
larly a  large  portion  of  its  space  to  what  it  calls  "The 
Progress  of  the  World  ;  "  as  though  it  were  possible 
from  month  to  month  to  tell  whether  the  world  was 
really  progressing  or  no.  Ideas  of  this  kind  spring  from 
what  we  may  call  a  parochialism  of  mind.  They  are 
characteristic  of  excitable  persons  with  a  narrow  social 
outlook,  with  no  sense  of  proportion,  and  none  of  that 
most  useful  and  sobering  form  of  knowledge  which  we 
speak  of  as  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  look  on 
some  temporary  agitation  in  the  puddle  of  a  class  or 
clique  as  a  sign  that  there  is  some  general  rise  in  the 
level  of  the  entire  sea. 

But  though  these  grotesque  mistakes  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  passing  movements,  of  small  and  superficial 
changes  and  mere  effervescences  of  class  excitements, 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
character  and  the  temper  of  mankind  doactually  undergo 
from  time  to  time  certain  changes  in  certain  important 
respects — changes  which  represent  a  general  and  con- 
tinuous process,  which  leave  behind  them  results  of  the 
most  enduring  kind,  and  give  a  new  colour  to  the 
subsequent  history  of  civilisation.  Of  genuine  changes 
in  the  human  character  such  as  these,  the  most  important 
are  the  changes  which  have  been  associated  with  the  his- 
toric developments  of  Christianity.  Christianity,  as  we  all 
of  us  know  only  too  well,  has  left  human  nature,  in  many 
respects,  precisely  where  it  found  it.  It  is  indeed  for 
this  very  reason  that  the  various  narratives  in  the  Bible 
still  make  to  us  all  so  homely  and  so  intimate  an  appeal. 
But  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that,  during  the  age  of 
Mediaeval  Catholicism,  the  emotional  and  moral  senti- 
ments of  men  had  acquired  new  colourings,  different 
from  any  known  to  the  Jewish  Prophets,  the  Apostles, 
or  the  Christian  subjects  of  Constantine.  The  whole 
set  of  ideas  involved  in  the  rise  both  of  monasticism 
and  chivalry  are  illustrations  of  this  fact  ;  and  two 
others  may  be  cited  not  less  marked  and  familiar — 
namely,  the  ideas  which  caused  and  accompanied  the 
Protestant  Reformation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
humanistic  revival  of  art,  philosophy,  and  literature,  on 
the  other.  Let  us  on  this  occasion  consider  only  the 
latter  of  these  two  sets  of  phenomena,  their  causes 
being  more  easily  identified.  The  humanistic  re- 
vival, or  as  it  is  commonly  called  the  Renais- 
sance, is  obviously  connected  with  one  great  event 
— the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
dispersion  of  its  Greek  inhabitants,  and  the  consequent 
diffusion  through  the  West  of  the  forgotten  literature 
of  Greece.  The  force  of  the  humanistic  revival  is  not 
spent  yet.  On  the  contrary  the  movement  has,  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  been  stimulated  afresh  and? 
enlarged  by  a  fresh  series  of  events,  comparable  to  the 
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re-discovery  of  the  philosophies,  the    arts,  and  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  world — namely,  the  progressive 
applications  of  science  to  the  mystery  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  social 
history  of  man.    The  changes  in  human  sentiment  and 
character  that  have  been  produced  by  these  means  are 
very  different  from  those  transient  movements,  which 
subside  as  quickly  as  they  arise,  and  which,  as  we  just 
now  observed,  are  mistaken  by  excitable  persons  for 
the  beginnnings   of  catastrophic   changes  ;   and  the 
reason  of  the  difference  is  not  far  to  seek.    Changes  in 
human  sentiment  and  character  are  real  or  apparent, 
general  or  parochial,  enduring  or  evanescent,  important 
or  trivial,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  persistence 
of  the  causes  to   which  they  are  due.    The  re-assi- 
milation by  the  world  of  the   culture  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  antiquity  was  not  an  event  whose  influences 
exhausted  themselves  when  it  was    no   longer  new. 
On  the  contrary,  the  longer  they  have  lasted,  the  wider 
and  the  more  various  have  they  become.     Instead  of 
exhausting  themselves,  they  have  fructified.    They  are 
as   vital  to-day  as  they  were  in  days   of  Leo   X.  ; 
or  rather  they  are  more  vital  ;  for  the  kinds  and  methods 
of  study,  which  characterised  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, were  during  that  period  only  just  beginning,  and, 
being  based  on  a  desire  for  truth,  and  on  a  free  exercise 
of  the  intelligence,  they  carried  with  them  from  the 
first  the  potency  of  a  continuous  development.  In 
other  words,  the)-  placed  the  human  mind  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  indefinitely  expanding  knowledge — know- 
ledge each  stage  of  which  was  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  beyond — to  new  discoveries  which  are  ful- 
filling, but  not  destroying  previous  ones.  Whatever 
changes,  therefore,  in  human  sentiment  and  character 
may  have  resulted  from  this  great  movement,  which 
at  first  was  philosophical  and  literary  and  has  gradually 
become  scientific,  are  changes  which  are  calculated, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  not  less  enduring  than 
their  cause  ;  and  the  most  important  of  them,  or  the 
most  universally  felt,  is,  or  tends  to  be  as  follows. 
It  is  a  change  in  the  imaginative  conception  which  men 
form  of  themselves,  and  the  nature  of  the  human  lot, 
as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  the  least  self-conscious  persons  have 
some  idea  of  themselves  as  related   to   the  society 
which  surrounds  them — of  their  own  position,  of  their 
duties,  of  the  way  in  which  they  impress  others  ;  and 
this  idea  affects  not  only  their  thoughts  and  expecta- 
tions, but  shows  itself  also  in  their  manners,  their 
demeanour,  and  their  costume.      A   similar  idea  ot 
themselves  gives  its  colour  to  their  spiritual  conscious- 
ness— an  idea  of  themselves   and  of    their  race  as 
related  to  the  surrounding  universe  :  and  this  latter  idea, 
like  the  former,  depends  on  their  knowledge  of  what  sur- 
rounds them.    A  man  in  a  commanding  position  has  a 
sense  of  self-importance  or  of  responsibility,  because  he 
knows  he  can  influence  others  for  their  good,  or  secure 
their  services  for  his  own.    In  the  same  way  a  man  has 
some  sense  of  himself  as  a  man,  which  depends  on  his 
knowledge  or  belief  as  to  what  the  human  race  is.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  extent  to  which 
the  general  self-consciousness  of  mankind  has  been  influ- 
enced by  men's  ideas  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  earth,  and  their  belief  that  the  rest  of  the  universe 
was  in  some  way  or  other  subsidiary  to  it.    Slowly  but 
surely,  with  the  process  of  scientific  discovery,  the 
ideas  then  generated  have  been  undergoing  an  un- 
acknowledged change  ;  and  this  change  is  being  now 
rapidly  accelerated,  not  by  any  increase  in  our  speculative 
scientific  knowledge  but  by  the  application  of  science 
to  certain  of  the  arts  of  life — more  especially  those 
connected  with   locomotion  and  the  transmission  of 
news.    The  diminutive  size  of  the  earth  as  compared 
with  the   rest   of  the   universe  was  clearly  enough 
demonstrated  by  the  revelations  of  modern  astronomy  ; 
but  it  was  revealed  by  astronomy  to  the  reason  rather 
than  to  imagination.    The  development  of  the  railway, 
the  ocean-steamer,  and  the  telegraphic  cable  is  now 
forcing  it  on  the  imagination  through  the  facts  of  daily 
experience.    Cape  Town  is  now  practically  almost  as 
close  to  London  as  Cannes  was,  when  Lord  Brougham 
first  made  Cannes  his  residence.    Melbourne  is  in  many 
ways  a  more   familiar   city  to   the   Londoner  than 
was  Inverness  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Culloden. 


It  is  cheaper  and  easier  for  the  Londoner  to  go  to  New 
York  now,  than  it  was  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  go  from 
Fleet  Street  to  Edinburgh.  And  not  only  are  all  parts 
of  the  globe  becoming  accessible  to  our  knowledge,  our 
commerce,  and  our  personal  observation,  but  the  whole 
globe  is  becoming  consequently  small  and  trite  to  our 
imagination.  It  is  beginning  to  affect  us  now  like  a 
house  which  seemed  vast  to  us  in  our  childhood,  but 
which,  when  we  revisit  it  in  manhood,  has  sunk  to  the 
proportions  of  a  cottage.  The  subtle  change  in  senti- 
ment which  is  being  produced  in  this  way  cannot  be 
evanescent,  because  the  causes  of  it  are  necessarily 
permanent,  and  will  act  on  us,  as  time  goes  on,  with 
an  increasing  not  a  lessening  force.  What  the  alter- 
nate result  of  this  change  will  be  we  will  not  venture  to 
predict.  We  will  content  ourselves  here  with  pointing 
out  to  the  reader  that  it  may  conceivably  affect  men  in 
either  of  two  opposite  ways.  It  may  still  and  deaden 
the  religious  sentiment  of  mankind,  by  making  them 
seem  too  small  in  their  own  eyes  to  possess  any  of  that 
mysterious  value,  and  of  that  imperishable  significance 
which  religion  essentially  attributes  to  them.  But 
more,  probably  as  more  rationally,  by  diverting  their 
attention  from  the  spectacle,  which  once  seemed  so 
majestic,  of  their  own  existence  here,  and  fixing  their 
gaze  on  the  vastness  of  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
universe,  through  which  they  move  like  a  speck,  but 
of  which  they  yet  form  a  part,  it  will  enable  them  more 
easily  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  religion  that  in  this 
universe  they  have  an  eternal  if  as  yet  an  unexplained 
inheritance. 


A   SATIRE   ON  ROMANTIC  DRAMA. 

LAST  week  we  had  to  record  two  regrettable  occur- 
rences at  the  seat  of  dramatic  war.  That  daring 
and  unscrupulous  commander,  Captain  Marshall,  after 
his  successful  operations  at  the  Criterion,  had  appeared 
with  incredible  rapidity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Haymarket,  and  had  forced  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Maude 
unconditionally  to  surrender.  It  would  be  premature  to 
speculate  on  the  reasons  which  prompted  these  two 
gallant  managers  to  give  over  to  the  forces  of  old- 
fashioned  drama  a  theatre  which  we  had  supposed  to 
be  well  provided  against  any  such  necessity.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  hastily  condemn.  We,  who  sit  at  home, 
propping  our  blotting-pads  against  the  cushions  of  our 
arm-chairs,  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  are 
nobly  risking  their  money  in  theatrical  management,  and 
incurring  the  various  dangers  and  hardships  inseparable 
from  that  pursuit,  often  are  compelled  by  causes  of 
which  we  know  nothing  to  take  measures  which  are  at 
first  sight  unintelligible.  But  the  loss  of  the  Haymarket, 
whether  or  not  it  was  inevitable,  is  none  the  less  humi- 
liating to  our  pride,  or  the  less  eminently  calculated 
signally  to  encourage  the  rapidly  dwindling  forces 
of  the  enemy.  Marshall's  occupation  seems  to  be 
completely  effective,  and  his  vast  supplies  of  sugar 
and  spice  and  all  things  nice  will  probably  enable  him 
to  hold  his  own  for  some  months.  There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  box-office  is  being  besieged.  The  other 
occurrence  which  I  had  to  record — the  serious  check 
experienced  by  Hobbes'  Light  Horse  in  the  S.  James's 
district — was  even  more  regrettable.  We  had  felt  such 
confidence  in,  and  had  founded  such  high  hopes  on,  this 
spirited  little  arm  of  our  service  that  we  could  hardly 
credit  the  news  that  it  had  failed  in  the  execution  of  its 
duty.  Far  be  it  from  us  &c.  &c.  It  is  pleasant  now 
to  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of  things.  Last  week  we 
were  so  preoccupied  with  regrettable  occurrences  that 
we  had  no  time  to  comment  on  the  recent  engagement 
in  which  the  "  cape-and-sword "  commando  were 
completely  routed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  .  .  .  but  how 
am  I  express  Mr.  L.  N.  Parker  in  terms  of  militancy  ? 
His  second  name,  I  am  told,  is  Napoleon  ;  but  that  does 
not  help  me.  Let  me  drop  metaphor  and  plainly  say 
how  glad  was  I  (disliking,  as  I  do,  that  empty,  dull, 
noisy,  insincere  business  of  "cape-and-sword  ")  to  find 
the  audience  at  the  Duke  of  York's  entering  well  into 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Parker's  satire,  laughing  merrily  at 
all  his  points.  For  the  laughter  assured  me  that  the 
"  cape-and-sword  "  nuisance  was  over,  at  least  for  the 
present.  In  France  ridicule  does  not  kill,  because  to 
the  inhabitants  laughter  is  a  natural  function  :  they  can 
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laugh  at  a  thing  without  losing  their  respect  for  it.  In 
England  ridicule  seldom  kills,  because  the  inhabitants 
can  seldom  be  made  to  see  a  joke.  But  whenever 
they  do  see  a  joke,  then  does  their  laughter  signify 
that  they  will  no  longer  respect  the  thing  at  whose 
expense  the  joke  has  been  cut.  I  rejoiced,  accordingly, 
in  the  reception  of  "  The  Swashbuckler."  A  superfi- 
cial person  might  say  that  Mr.  Parker's  method  had 
been  to  take  all  the  stock-incidents  of  the  neo  romantic 
hacks,  and  to  cast  into  them,  as  hero,  a  wholly  absurd 
creature,  who  should  act  as  a  leaven  to  the  whole, 
making  the  stock-incidents  not  less  absurd  than  himself. 
That  is  one  way  of  describing  Mr.  Parker's  method. 
Another,  a  better,  is  to  say  that  he  has  made  his  hero 
a  plausible  human  being,  who  is  bound  to  show  up 
the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  stock-incidents  by  his  con- 
trast with  them.  Consistent  absurdity  may  carry  con- 
viction ;  but  the  game  is  up  so  soon  as  one  serious 
element  is  introduced.  It  is  by  the  introduction  of  this 
element  into  absurdity  that  satire  works.  Burlesque 
works,  conversely,  by  the  introduction  of  an  absurd 
element  into  serious  matters.  Mr.  Parker  proves 
himself  a  good  satirist,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked  for 
added  graces  of  humour  and  fancy  which  make  his 
play  not  less  delightful  than  salutary.  The  enter- 
tainment has  other  added  graces,  in  the  way  of 
pretty  scenery,  well-designed  dresses,  good  acting.  Mr. 
Waring,  as  the  hero,  obviously  revels  in  the  chance  of 
being  something  more  than  a  caped  monster  with  a 
sword,  and  of  showing  us  that  his  painfully  dry, 
bombastic  performance  in  "  Under  the  Red  Robe  "  was 
not  his  own  fault.  And  Miss  Millard,  as  heroine, 
achieves  with  much  grace  her  second  preliminary 
canter  for  the  part  of  Rosalind. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  say  nothing  valuable  about  the 
dramatic  version  of  "  Marmion  "  presented  last  Satur- 
day by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society.  Unavoidable 
circumstances  prevented  me  from  reaching  the  scene  of 
entertainment  before  one  half  of  the  play  was  over  ; 
and  the  intensity  of  the  subscribers,  who  had  come 
in  full  force  and  occupied  every  seat  except  one  seat 
at  the  back  of  a  very  high  and  remote  gallery,  pre- 
vented me  from  forming  even  a  half-opinion.  It  is  only 
fair,  then,  to  assume  that  the  version  was  admirable  and 
admirably  performed.  On  the  initial  question,  whether 
or  not  "  Marmion  "  was  worth  so  much  trouble,  I  will 
keep  my  counsel.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Poel  has  brought  his 
interesting  and  eager  little  Society  from  abeyance,  and 
I  look  forward  to  its  activity  in  the  future. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  extinguishes  a  hope 
that  the  broken  series  of  his  plays  might  be  resumed. 
The  hope  was  never,  indeed,  very  strong.    Despite  the 
number  of  his  books  and  plays,  Mr.  Wilde  was  not,  I 
think,  what  one  calls  a  born  writer.     His  writing 
seemed  always  to  be  rather  an  overflow  of  intellectual 
and  temperamental  energy  than  an  inevitable,  absorbing 
function.    That  he  never  concentrated  himself  on  any 
one  form  of  literature  is  a  proof  that  the  art  of  writing 
never  really  took  hold  of  him.    He  experimented  in  all 
forms,  his  natural  genius  winning  for  him,  lightly,  in 
every  one  of  them,  the  success  which  for  most  men  is 
won  only  by  a  reverent   concentration.     His  native 
energy  having  been  sapped  by  a  long  term  of  imprison- 
ment, the  chance  that  he  would  write  again  was  very 
small.    His  main  motive  for  writing  was  lost.  He 
would  not,  as  would  the  born  writer,  be  likely  to  find 
consolation  in  his  art.     "The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol," 
though  it  showed  that  he  had  not  lost  his  power  of 
writing,  was  no  presage  of  industry.    Obviously,  it 
was  written  by  him  with  a  definite  external  purpose, 
not  from  mere  love  and  necessity  of  writing.  Still, 
while  he  lived,  there  was  always  the  off-chance  that 
he  might  again  essay  that  art-form  which  had  been 
the  latest  to  attract    him.      Somehow,  the  theatre 
seems  to  be  fraught  with  a  unique  fascination.  Modern 
dramaturgy  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  arts,  and  its 
rewards  (I  do  not.  mean  its  really  commercial  rewards) 
seem  to  be  proportionate  to  its  difficulties.    To  it,  but 
for  his  downfall,  even  Mr.  Wilde  might  have  devoted 
himself.     But  for  his  death,  he  might  possibly  have 
returned  to  it.    And  thus  his  death  is,  in  a  lesser  degree 
than  his  downfall,  a  great  loss  to  the  drama  of  our  day. 
His  work  was  distinct  from  that  of  most  other  play- 
wrights in  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  achieved  success 


outside  the  theatre.  He  was  not  a  mere  maker  of  plays. 
Taking  up  dramaturgy  when  he  was  no  longer  a  young 
man,  taking  it  up  as  a  kind  of  afterthought,  he  brought 
to  it  a  knowledge  of  the  world  which  the  life-long  play- 
wright seldom  possesses.  But  this  was  only  one  point 
in  his  advantage.  He  came  as  a  thinker,  a  weaver  of 
ideas,  and  as  a  wit,  and  as  the  master  of  a  literary 
style.  It  was,  I  think,  in  respect  of  literary  style 
that  his  plays  were  most  remarkable.  In  his  books 
this  style  was  perhaps  rather  too  facile,  too  rhetorical  in 
its  grace.  Walter  Pater,  in  one  of  his  few  book-reviews, 
said  that  in  Mr.  Wilde's  work  there  was  always  "  the 
quality  of  the  good  talker."  This  seems  to  me  a 
very  acute  criticism.  Mr.  Wilde's  writing  suffered  by 
too  close  a  likeness  to  the  flow  of  speech.  But  it  was 
this  very  likeness  that  gave  him  in  dramatic  dialogue  as 
great  an  advantage  over  more  careful  and  finer  literary 
stylists  as  he  had  over  ordinary  playwrights  with 
no  pretence  to  style.  The  dialogue  in  his  plays  struck 
the  right  mean  between  literary  style  and  ordinary  talk. 
It  was  at  once  beautiful  and  natural,  as  dialogue  should 
always  be.  With  this  and  other  advantages,  he  brought 
to  dramaturgy  as  keen  a  sense  for  the  theatre  as  was 
possessed  by  any  of  his  rivals,  except  Mr.  Pinero. 
Theatrical  construction,  sense  of  theatrical  effects,  were 
his  by  instinct.  I  notice  that  one  of  the  newspapers 
says  that  his  plays  were  "devoid  of  consideration  as 
drama,"  and  suggests  that  he  had  little  or  no  talent  for 
construction.  Such  criticism  as  this  merely  shows  that 
what  Ben  Jonson  called  "the  dull  ass's  hoof"  must 
have  its  backward  fling.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Wilde's 
instinct  for  construction  was  so  strong  as  to  be  a  disad- 
vantage. The  very  ease  of  his  manipulation  tempted 
him  to  trickiness,  tempted  him  to  accept  current 
conventions  which,  if  he  had  had  to  puzzle  things  out 
laboriously  and  haltingly,  he  would  surely  have 
discarded,  finding  for  himself  a  simpler  and  more 
honest  technique.  His  three  serious  comedies  were 
marred  by  staginess.'  In  "An  Ideal  Husband"  the 
staginess  was  most  apparent,  least  so  in  "  A  Woman 
of  No  Importance."  In  the  latter  play,  Mr.  Wilde 
allowed  the  psychological  idea  to  work  itself  out 
almost  unmolested,  and  the  play  was,  in  my  opinion, 
by  far  the  most  truly  dramatic  of  his  plays.  It  was 
along  these  lines  that  we,  in  the  early  'nineties,  hoped 
Mr.  Wilde  would  ultimately  work.  But,  even  if  he 
had  confined  his  genius  to  the  glorification  of  conven- 
tional drama,  we  should  have  had  much  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  him.  His  conventional  comedies  were  as 
superior  to  the  conventional  comedies  of  other  men  as 
was  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  to  the  every- 
day farces  whose  scheme  was  so  frankly  accepted  in  it. 
At  the  moment  of  Mr.  Wilde's  downfall,  it  was  natural 
that  the  public  sentiment  should  be  one  of  repulsion. 
But  later,  when  he  was  released  from  prison,  they  re- 
membered that  he  had  at  least  suffered  the  full  penalty. 
And  now  that  he  is  dead,  they  will  realise  also,  fully, 
what  was  for  them  involved  in  his  downfall,  how 
lamentable  the  loss  to  dramatic  literature.  Max. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  VAN  DYCK.* 

MR.  MAX  ROOSES,  the  curator  of  the  Plant'm 
Museum,  is  one  of  those  admirable  Gibeonites 
who'  hew  and  draw  for  the  history  of  art.  His  limits 
on  the  critical  side  may  be  measured  by  the  recent 
publication,  of  which  he  is  editor,  on  Modern  Dutch 
Painters,  a  monument,  even  in  England  unsurpassed, 
of  the  kind  of  writing  that  is  thought  good  enough  to 
accompany  collections  of  tone-blocks.  But  in  his  own 
sphere  of  documentary  learning  and  industrious  scrutiny 
he  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  history  and  authenti- 
cate the  a-uvre  of  the  Flemish  masters.  The  present 
volume,  whose  cover  should  make  the  walls  of  Plantin 
sweat,  contains  a  brief  biographic  sketch  of  Van  Dyck 
and  fifty  Meissenbach  plates  after  pictures  at  the 
Antwerp  Exhibition  of  last  year  with  descriptive  and 
historical  notes.  Much  of  the  description  is  superfluous 
because  of  the  plates  ;  some  of  it  is  funny,  because  Mr. 

»  "  Fifty  Masterpieces  of  Van  Dyck.  "  Photogravures  from  the. 
Antwerp  Exhibition  1899.  Descriptions  &c.  by  Max  Rooses.  Trans- 
anal by  Fanny  Knowlcs.  London  :  Sampson  Low.  1000. 
£\  131.  bd.  net. 

*  "Anthony  Van  Dyck."  An  Historical  Study  of  his  Life  and 
Works,    liy  Lionel  Cust.    London  :  Bell.    1900.    £5  5s.  net. 
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Rooses  takes  the  actor-posturing:  of  Van  Dyck's  figures 
in  sacred  scenes  for  the  highest  expression  of  passion  ; 
thus  of  Christ  in  the  Tomb.  "  The  hopeless  grief  on  the 
face  of  the  Mother,  who  has  lost  the  most  beloved  of 
sons,  is  beautifully  pourtrayed.  She  is  calling  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  that  there  never  was  such  grief  as 
hers.  The  face  of  S.  John  speaks  eloquently  as  he 
indicates  the  wound  of  his  dear  Lord,  which  justifies 
the  expression  of  dismay  on  the  face  of  the  angel  who 
is  bending  over  with  clasped  hands."  The  history  is 
the  valuable  part  of  these  notes.  The  plates  include  a 
number  of  remarkable  rhetorical  pieces,  like  the  picture 
just  referred  to,  that  were  brought  out  of  churches  for 
the  Exhibition  and  are  less  familiar  to  English  eyes  than 
the  portraits.  Some  of  the  portraits  are  English,  but 
others  are  less  known — for  example  a  magnificent  head 
and  shoulders  of  some  man  unidentified,  perhaps  an 
artist,  which  passed  from  a  private  collection  in  this 
country  to  M.  H.  Heugel,  of  Paris.  Of  Van  Dyck's 
range  in  painting  (etchings  and  drawings  are  not 
included),  this  selection  gives  a  capital  idea. 

Mr.  Gust's  volume  is  a  gallery  of  pictures  even  more 
admirably  reproduced,  but  also  of  etchings  and  of 
drawings,  chiefly  from  the  British  Museum.  The  text 
is  one  of  those  efforts  which  must  be  made  from  time  to 
time  to  sum  up  the  results  of  minute  research,  and  retell 
the  whole  story.  One  is  glad  to  see  an  English  curator 
taking  a  hand  in  this  necessary  work,  undertaken  so 
much  more  frequently  by  foreign  scholars.  The  essay 
is  short,  for  it  is  spaced  out  by  handsome  type  to  its 
considerable  bulk — perhaps  fear  of  the  English  public 
prevented  Mr.  Cust  from  giving  more  detail  ;  but  the 
account  is  well  proportioned  and  well  written.  More- 
over Mr.  Cust  gives  those  essential  bones  of  a  new 
account,  critical  lists  of  Van  Dyck's  works  arranged  in 
periods.  He  adds,  for  convenience,  catalogues  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  Antwerp,  and  Burlington  House 
exhibitions.  The  last  attempt  of  importance  to  give  a 
complete  view  and  catalogue  of  Van  Dyck  was  M. 
Guiffrey's,  published  in  1882.  M.  Guiffrey's  new  source 
was  a  manuscript  which  came  from  a  M.  Godde's  library 
to  the  Louvre,  containing  notes  by  an  unknown  student, 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  artist's  life.  As  Mr. 
Cust  says,  some  French  scholar  ought  to  publish  the 
MS.  entire.  Since  then  Mr.  Law's  painstaking  work 
on  the  Windsor  pictures  has  appeared,  and  an  Italian 
scholar,  Cavaliere  Menotti,  has  been  gleaning  in  the 
Genoese  period  with  results  partly  published  in  a 
periodical,  partly  to  appear  in  a  forthcoming  book. 
Besides  these  contributions  there  are  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Bode,  Messrs.  van  der  Branden,  Rooses,  Hymans 
and  Pinchart.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  modern  scholars 
are  working  concurrently  at  the  three  geographical 
sections  of  Van  Dyck's  life,  the  Flemish,  the  Italian 
and  English.  Mr.  Cust's  work  among  English  por- 
traits must  have  made  him  specially  conversant  with 
the  third  section,  he  has  the  collections  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Scharf,  to  start  from,  and  he  joins  Mr.  Law 
in  a  formidable  clean  sweep  of  the  pretensions  to  authen- 
ticity of  the  majority  of  "Vandycks"  in  English 
houses.  Mr.  Cust  points  out  that  Van  Dyck  worked 
only  for  the  royal  house  and  the  members  of  a  few 
families  prominent  at  Court  ;  his  English  list  of 
portraits,  other  than  royal,  numbers  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight.  Only  an  historian  with  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  at  his  fingers'  ends  could  say, 
without  laborious  collation,  exactly  how  much  in  Mr. 
Cust's  conclusions  is  original.  I  cannot  pretend  to  this 
pitch  of  erudition,  and  will  only  note  Mr.  Cust's  attitude 
towards  one  or  two  disputed  matters. 

1.  There  is  the  question  of  the  relations  between 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  Mr.  Cust  puts  it  that  Van 
Dyck  was  never  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  But  by  this  he  only 
means  that  Van  Dyck  was  technically  a  master  before 
entering  Rubens's  studio,  and  was  employed  by  Rubens 
as  an  assistant.  Rubens  himself  speaks  of  him  as  "  his 
best  pupil  "  (or  "  disciple,"  for  the  word  is  "  discepolo  "). 

2.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  pictures  sometimes 
attributed  to  Rubens,  sometimes  to  Van  Dyck.  Mr. 
Cust  joins  other  critics  in  giving  The  Brazen  Serpent  at 
Madrid  to  Van  Dyck  (for  all  its  big  signature)  and  some 
other  pictures  that  may  be  classed  with  it.  Into  the 
disputed  authorship  ol  a  number  of  portraits  of  the  date 
of  Van  Dyck's  pupil  period,  given  by  Bode  to  Van  Dyck, 


by  Michel  to  Rubens,  Mr.  Cust  does  not  enter  at  length, 
but  in  his  catalogue  leaves  most  of  them  to  Rubens, 
including  the  splendid  Jacqueline  de  Cordes,  so  evidently 
his.  But  he  gives  the  famous  negroes'  heads  at 
Brussels  to  Van  Dyck. 

3.  Mr.  Cust  has  a  decided  opinion  about  the  date  of 
certain  pictures  usually  assigned  to  the  period  before 
Van  Dyck's  visit  to  Italy.  These  pictures  are  the  .V. 
Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  a  Beggar  (Windsor 
and  Saventhem)  The  Kiss  of  Judas  (Madrid,  Corsham 
House,  and  Richmond)  and  Christ  crowned  with 
Thorns  (Madrid,  Berlin).  Mr.  Cust's  chief  argument 
for  dating  them  after  the  Italian  journey  is  the  ex- 
istence, in  the  sketch-book  preserved  at  Chatsworth, 
of  notes  after  pictures  by  Titian,  which  he  argues  were 
used  in  these  compositions  and  would  hardly  have  been 
made  if  the  pictures  had  already  been  painted.  The 
first  picture  is  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  legend  of 
Saventhem,  the  story  of  Van  Dyck  delaying  on  his 
journey  to  make  love  to  a  village  girl,  at  whose  in- 
stance he  painted  two  pictures  for  the  church.  Rubens, 
it  was  added,  had  to  come  down  to  Saventhem  and  set 
the  traveller  on  his  road  again.  The  real  facts,  as  they 
were  puzzled  out,  are  given  in  the  Godde"  MS.  Now  Mr. 
Cust  points  to  a  page  in  the  sketch-book  where  the  figure 
of  a  horseman  is  jotted  down  from  Titian's  woodcut  of 
Pharaoh  at  the  Red  Sea.  This  has  a  fairly  close 
resemblance  to  the  figure  of  S.  Martin.  But  closer  is 
the  resemblance  of  a  beggar  to  that  of  a  figure  in 
Raphael's  cartoon  of  the  Apostles  at  the  Beautiful  Gate 
of  the  Temple.  Van  Dyck,  Mr.  Rooses  notes,  may 
have  seen  the  tapestries  at  Brussels.  The  white  horse, 
too,  is  like  one  that  belonged  to  Rubens,  and  figures  in 
his  pictures  (it  is  traditionally  the  horse  given  to  Van 
Dyck  for  his  journey) ;  and  the  painting  of  the  Saventhem 
picture,  as  described,  is  that  of  Van  Dyck's  first, 
pre-Italian  period.  The  Windsor  version  was  in 
Rubens's  possession,  and  is,  I  should  say,  certainly  the 
later  for  this  reason,  that  in  it  this  beggar  is  not 
kneeling  (after  Raphael's  cnl- de-jatte) ,  but  rising  to  his 
feet  in  a  curiously  cramped  way,  as  if  the  design  had  not 
allowed  space  for  his  legs.  This  part  of  the  picture,  with 
additional  figures,  is  painted  on  a  piece  of  canvas  stitched 
on  to  the  larger  piece,  and  is  possibly  an  afterthought. 
This  is  the  more  likely,  since  another  piece  has  been 
added  at  the  top,  to  restore  the  proportions.  The 
beggar,  I  may  add,  who  receives  the  cloak  with  an 
awkward  action  a  little  bettered  in  the  Windsor  version 
resembles  a  figure  in  Rubens's  Miracle  of  S.  Francis 
Xavier,  a  picture  painted  during  Van  Dyck's  assistant- 
ship,  and  probably  worked  on  by  him.  The  curious 
square  shape  of  the  canvas,  the  proportion  of  the  figures 
to  it,  and  the  models  employed,  relate  the  S.  Martin  to 
the  Good  Samaritan,  which  Mr.  Cust  leaves  in  the  early 
period. 

As  to  the  Kiss  of  Judas,  the  sketch-book  shows  a 
scrabble  of  the  action  and  the  word  "Titian  "  is  written 
in  the  corner.  This  form  of  the  name  is  surely  sus- 
picious (on  other  pages  "  Pensieri  di  Titiano "  is  the 
title),  and  no  one  has  pointed  out  the  picture  by  Titian 
from  which  the  sketch  could  have  been  taken.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  Van  Dyck  gave  this  picture  to  Rubens 
before  he  set  out  for  Italy,  and  the  version  now  in  the 
Prado  was  certainly  in  Rubens's  collection  at  his  death 
and  was  bought  by  Philip  IV. 

Once  more,  there  are  notes  in  the  sketch-book  after 
one  of  Titian's  versions  of  the  Crowning  with  Thorns 
and  Mr.  Cust  says  Van  Dyck's  picture  is  based  upon 
Titian's.  But  it  is  much  more  closely  based  on  an  early 
composition  by  Rubens  now  at  Grasse  (there  is  an  un- 
satisfactory reproduction  of  it  in  Michel's  "  Rubens"). 
The  attitude  of  the  Christ  and  the  setting  resemble 
Rubens  more  than  Titian,  and  one  figure  in  par- 
ticular of  a  Roman  helmeted  soldier,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Cust,  is  present  in  the  Grasse  picture.  An  odd 
thing,  if  we  take  to  searching  for  resemblances,  is  that 
an  onlooker  in  Van  Dyck's  picture  is  very  like  the  man 
in  profile  to  the  right  of  Velazquez's  Borrachos  and  in 
the  same  position.  If  Rubens  had  any  hand  in  suggest- 
ing the  latter  picture,  and  it  seems  likely  that  he  had, 
this  toper  may  have  been  borrowed  from  some  model 
of  his,  for  he  haunts  the  Bacchanalian  pictures  of 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck. 

Such  are  the  delightful  teasing  problems  that  the 
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historian  deals  with.  Mr.  Cust  modestly  disclaims 
being  anything  but  an  historian.  From  the  discussion 
of  form,  colour,  all  that  makes  up  the  peculiar  vision  of 
Van  Dyck,  he  holds  away,  except  for  a  very  interesting 
comparison  between  Mytens'  and  Van  Dyck's  treatment 
of  the  same  people,  and  some  other  incidental  remarks. 
Somewhere  he  says  that  Van  Dyck  was  "no  mere 
painter  "but  an  historian  himself.  And  all  that  is  not 
history  in  painting  he  appears  to  consign  to  the  sphere  of 
**  technique."  I  know  that  the  word  is  often  loosely  used 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  a  use  fruitful  of  misunderstanding. 
Thus  Mr.  Cust  speaks  on  his  last  page  as  if  the  difference 
between  Van  Dyck  and  Velazquez  were  one  of  technique, 
that  of  Velazquez  being  more  skilful  and  dexterous.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  neither  Van  Dyck  nor  Velazquez  per- 
forms very  difficult  feats  of  technique,  the  skill  they 
display  in  that  respect  being  about  equal.  The  difference 
between  them  is  one  of  vision — the  image  Velaz!quez 
saw  of  a  man  differed  in  temper,  in  analysis  of  form, 
in  sensibility  to  colour  from  the  image  Van  Dyck  saw. 
To  determine  the  nature  of  that  image  as  against 
others  is  the  main  matter  in  understanding  a  painter, 
and  all  this  is  too  much  to  include  under  the  last  stage 
of  translating  it  into  paint.  D.  S.  M. 


MOTTL  AGAIN;  AND  FRENCH  OPERA. 

AFTER  Mottl  in  London,  Ysaye  here  ;  after  Ysaye 
here,  Mottl  once  more.  I  was  curious  to  make 
some  comparisons  and  observe  contrasts.  It  must  be 
admitted  right  away  that  Mottl  showed  in  five  minutes 
how  very  far  ahead  he  is  of  all  other  conductors  ;  but 
apart  from  this,  to  hear  the  one  man  so  soon  after 
the  other  was  a  valuable  lesson.  It  was  a  lesson  that 
we  could  hardly  get  from  any  other  two  conductors 
than  these.  When  I  consider  all  that  I  have  heard 
there  is  not  one,  save  these  two  and  Mr.  Wood,  who 
has  brought  to  his  work  a  new,  distinctive,  picturesque, 
puissant  personality.  Perhaps  Mahler  did  it  ;  but  it  is 
a  long  time  since  Mahler  was  in  England,  and  then  he 
gave  no  concerts,  but  did  his  best  with  his  German 
band  in  Wagner  opera  as  it  used  to  be  handled  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Anyhow,  the 
rest — Richter,  Nikisch,  Weingartner,  Levi,  Henschel 
and  the  all-important  Siegfried  Wagner — never  did 
more  than  execute  their  work  in  a  workmanlike  manner  : 
they  were  (or  they  are)  capellmeisters  doing  with  more 
or  less  of  excellence  the  things  often  done  before. 
Three  only,  Mottl,  Ysaye  and  Wood,  have  shown  me 
unsuspected  aspects  of  the  music  they  played  ;  only 
through  three  has  the  music  come  to  my  ears  with 
some  colours  intensified,  others  paled,  certain  qualities 
exaggerated  and  some  dulled,  so  that  it  became  a  new 
thing,  a  thing  that  one  might  say  one  had  never  heard 
before.  At  one  time  I  used  to  treat  the  virtuoso  with 
a  certain  degree  of  scorn  ;  and  the  mere  virtuoso,  the 
man  who  treats  all  music  as  nothing  more  than  a 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  himself,  who  tries  to  put 
everything  of  interest  into  the  music  and  never  tries  to 
draw  anything  interesting  out  of  it,  is  still  to  me  a 
creature  not  worth  troubling  about,  a  creature  who, 
having  no  reverence  for  the  great  achievements  in 
art,  is  deserving  of  no  respect.  But  the  virtuoso  of 
the  type  of  Mottl,  of  Wood,  of  Ysaye,  is  decidedly 
worth  troubling  about.  One  feels  their  personality  in 
their  playing,  not  because  they  thrust  themselves  for- 
cibly into  the  music,  but  because  they  draw  out  of  it 
certain  qualities,  because  each  makes  a  choice  (perhaps 
unconsciously,  altogether  instinctively)  of  qualities  and 
accentuates  them,  isolates  them.  And  just  as  one  reads, 
or  looks  at,  or  hears,  the  mightiest  art-works  in 
literature,  drama,  painting,  music,  again  and  again  as 
one  grows  older,  and  perpetually  makes  fresh  dis- 
coveries, so  the  fresh  discoveries  in  the  fine  music  are 
brought  to  one  by  the  different  virtuoso  conductors. 
For  instance,  in  the  third  movement  of  Tschaikowsky's 
Pathetic  symphony  Mr.  Wood  shows  us  a  degree  of 
hysterical,  nervous  emotion  that  one  would  never  sus- 
pect when  Mottl  plays  it  ;  and  Mottl,  on  the  other 
hand,  puts  a  dignity,  strength,  majesty  into  his  ren- 
dering of  the  end  of  "The  Valkyrie"  which  is  absent 
altogether  from  Mr.  Wood's  rendering.    A  week  ago 


I  heard  Ysaye  play  Wagner  magnificently,  after  his 
own  fashion  ;  and  it  was  immensely  interesting  to 
hear  Mottl  play  not  precisely  the  same  music,  but 
music  of  the  same  sort. 

The  programme  opened  with  the  prelude  to  "  Lohen- 
grin," given  slower  than  I  had  ever  heard  it  or  would 
have  dreamed  possible.  I  would  not  lay  a  wager  as  to 
the  length  of  time  it  took  ;  but  my  impression  is  that  it 
was  twenty-five  minutes,  or  about  the  time  occupied  by 
the  whole  first  act  of  "  Faust."  It  was  a  feat  of  sheer 
virtuosity  that  no  conductor  but  Mottl  could  have 
brought  off  successfully.  There  was  more  of  Mottl 
and  less  of  Wagner  in  it  than  in  any  other  piece  given 
at  this  particular  concert.  In  London  Mottl  has  always 
taken  it  faster  :  indeed  if  he  played  it  so  slowly  there, 
angry  multitudes  would  undoubtedly  rise  and  fling 
chairs  and  attendants  at  him,  while  grave  gentlemen  of 
the  Press  would  leave  before  the  end  and  write  (truly 
enough  for  once)  that  he  did  not  observe  the  genuine 
Bayreuth  tradition.  To  make  the  violins  play  pianissimo, 
with  aii' absolutely  level  and  even  tone,  at  that  pace  or 
lack  of  pace  in  the  delivery  of  the  theme  was  simply 
a  miraculous  feat  ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  wood- 
wind afterwards  was  not  less  astonishing.  At  the  climax 
he  hurried  a  little ;  then  he  made  an  enormous  rallen- 
tando  for  the  long  trailing  melody  that  slidesfrom  thetop 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  violin's  range.  It  was  here 
that  one  most  strongly  felt  the  presence  of  Mottl  and 
the  absence  of  Wagner.  Wagner's  melody  demands 
rhythm,  not  a  very  strongly  marked  rhythm,  but  still 
rhythm,  and  that  can  only  be  got  by  a  certain  amount 
of  movement.  The  thing  as  Mottl  sees  it  is  only  a 
long  series  of  slowly  changing  kaleidoscopic  coloured 
harmonies  ;  and  he  came  as  near  to  making  the  music 
stand  still  as  was  compatible  with  the  possibility  of 
ever  finishing  the  prelude  at  all.  Slower  and  slower 
the  thing  got ;  one  was  filled  with  amazement — amaze- 
ment at  the  mere  idea  of  playing  it  in  that  way  and  at 
the  unerring  certainty  and  dexterity  with  which  it  was 
done  ;  one  wondered  whether  it  would  ever  end.  Most 
amazing  of  all,  it  did  end  ;  and  one  applauded  wildly 
what  can  only  be  called  a  work  of  positive  genius.  It 
was  not  Wagner  ;  but  it  was  magnificent.  Ysaye  is  a 
fine  conductor,  but  he  could  not  have  done  this. 
Richter  could  not  do  it,  nor  Mr.  Wood  :  no  one  save 
Mottl  could  do  it,  Mottl  with  his  supreme  command  of 
the  orchestra  and  his  gift  for  playing  as  if  the  fingers 
of  other  men  were  his  own  This,  and  the  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  were  his  only  solos.  The  latter  he  handled 
much  as  he  did  in  London  some  years  ago,  dragging 
the  tempo  towards  the  finish  to  give  the  trombones 
and  tubas  plenty  of  time  to  speak.  The  effect  was 
less  exciting  than  that  of  Mr.  Wood's  nervously 
energetic  version,  but  it  was  more  tremendous. 
In  fact,  just  as  one  felt  the  "Lohengrin"  prelude 
not  to  be  Wagner,  to  be  out  of  proportion — for  if  the 
whole  opera  were  played  after  that  fashion  when  would 
it  end? — so  one  felt  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  to  be 
more  Mottl  than  Wagner,  to  be  mainly  a  means  of 
rhetorical  self-expression  for  Mottl,  because  if  the  whole 
opera  were  given  in  that  way  one  would  be  deafened 
and  fatigued  in  ten  minutes.  The  other  items  were 
Wolfram's  song  from  the  first  act  of  "  Tannhauser," 
the  Forge  scene  from  "  Siegfried,"  and  the  closing 
scene  of  the  "Valkyrie."  The  singers  were  van 
Rooy,  Dalmores,  Massart  and  Litvinne.  The  last 
sang  the  Brt'innhilde  music  beautifully.  Her  voice, 
to  my  mind  a  voice  of  much  more  exquisite  timbre 
than  Melba's,  she  managed  deftly,  making  the  most 
of  Wagner's  lovely  phrases  ;  and  she  sang  with 
complete  intellectual  insight  into  the  music  and 
the  dramatic  situation.  She  has  all  the  wonderful 
accuracy  which  Lamoureux  used  to  attain  with  his 
orchestra,  and  with  that  infinitely  more  pure  musical 
temperament.  In  the  scene  with  Wotan  she  was 
at  her  best,  van  Rooy  playing  up  to  her  magni- 
ficently. Van  Rooy  is  by  no  means  a  perfectly  finished 
artist  yet  ;  but  he  is  fast  nearing  the  goal  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  is  the  best  Wotan  on  the  stage. 
Dalmores  sang  the  part  of  Siegfried  intelligently  and 
with  plenty  of  energy.  His  voice  is  not  brilliant  and 
his  style  is  as  yet  undistinguished  in  fact  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  style,  lie  has  much  to  learn  ;  but  at 
any  rate  he  sings  always  in  a  musicianly  manner,  which 
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to  a  musician  is  highly  gratifying.  He  is  more  a 
musician  than  a  tenor,  and  is  therefore  a  rarity.  When 
I  think  of  the  gentlemen  captured  in  Italy,  France  and 
Belgium  and  brought  in  cages  to  roar  in  their  untamed, 
uncultivated  state  at  Covent  Garden  audiences,  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  Mr.  Dalmores,  a  genuine  artist, 
though  by  no  means  a  complete  one,  may  be  netted 
for  next  season.  Mr.  Massart  did  his  best  with  the 
part  of  Mime,  but  sang  under  great  difficulties.  But 
good  or  indifferent  as  the  singers  might  be,  the  main 
interest  was  Mottl's  conducting-.  He  made  his  ancient 
effect  in  the  Fire-music,  again  almost  stopping  the 
motion  towards  the  end  to  let  the  brass  chant  full  and 
sonorously  the  Siegfried  theme.  Sometimes  he  seemed 
to  forget  that  his  orchestra  was  on  the  same  platform 
as  the  singers,  not  buried  in  a  Bayreuth  pit,  and  in 
consequence  the  singers,  particularly  Dalmores,  had  to 
endure  bad  times.  In  this  one  perceived  a  difference 
between  him  and  Ysaye.  Above  all  Ysaye  accompanies 
well.  I  commented  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  remarkable 
way  in  which  he  played  a  Beethoven  concerto  with 
Busoni,  not  drowning  the  piano,  never  becoming 
utterly  subservient,  but  making  of  the  thing  a  genuine 
symphony  with  a  sufficiently  important  piano  part.  In 
accompanying  Gulbranson  more  recently  in  the  closing 
scene  of  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods"  he  did  the  same, 
maintaining  accurately  the  balance  between  the  voice 
and  the  band.  Mottl  is  apt  to  think  more  of  the  band 
than  the  voice.  He  took  little  or  no  account,  in  the 
'•Siegfried"  music,  of  the  fact  that  Dalmores'  voice 
has  not  the  power  and  brilliance  of  Jean  de  Reszke's  ; 
he  overlooked  Mr.  Massart  altogether  ;  only  Litvinne 
and  van  Rooy  were  able  to  hold  their  own  with  him. 
The  colour  surged  in  gorgeous  streaks  through  the 
music  ;  and  it  was  only  where  Wagner  has  reduced  the 
band  to  the  level  of  a  mere  accompanist  that  one  was 
able  to  think  of  the  voices.  Wagner's  orchestral  colour 
was  intensified,  exaggerated,  to  the  last  degree.  In 
the  theatre  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  complain 
of;  on  the  concert-platform  I  had  nothing  to  complain 
of ;  for  the  exhibition  revealed  to  me  qualities  in 
Wagner's  music  that  can  be  enjoyed,  in  which  one  can 
revel,  qualities  that  Mottl  alone  brings  out.  Wood, 
Ysaye,  these  conductors  show  us  certain  elements  in 
Wagner  ;  but  no  one  gives  us  his  colour  with  the  force 
and  richness  attained  by  Mottl.  J.  F.  R. 


CLERICAL,  MEDICAL  AND  GENERAL. 

THE  report  of  the  Clerical,  Medical  and  General  Life 
Assurance  Society  comes  late  in  the  year,  since 
the  office  is  one  of  the  few  companies  which  does  not 
make  up  its  accounts  till  the  end  of  December.  The 
Society  in  some  ways  benefits  by  this  arrangement,  since 
its  report  receives  a  larger  amount  of  attention  than  it 
might  if  many  other  reports  were  received  about  the 
same  time.  For  a  strong  company  like  the  Clerical 
Medical,  which  can  challenge  detailed  criticism  without 
fear,  this  is  an  advantage. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  report  is 
the  list  of  directors,  which  probably  includes  a  larger 
number  of  really  distinguished  men  than  is  to  be  found 
on  the  board  of  any  other  Life  Office.  In  looking  at  the 
list  one  still  feels  a  sense  of  loss  in  the  absence  of  the 
name  of  the  late  Sir  John  Mowbray,  whose  courtesy  and 
capacity  were  so  long  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society, 
and  were  so  impressive  to  everybody  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  board. 

The  new  business  of  the  Society  during  the  year  con- 
sisted of  743  policies,  assuring  .£550,389.  This  amount 
is  considerably  less  than  in  recent  years,  and  suggests 
reflections  of  an  unsatisfactory  kind.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Clerical  Medical  is  one  of  the  best  offices 
in  the  Kingdom.  For  certain  policies  it  is  quite  the 
best  ;  and  for  practically  all  policies  it  is  very  good. 
Yet  its  new  business  shows  a  falling  off,  and  is  always 
small  in  proportion  to  its  total  business.  This  is  imma- 
terial to  its  existing  policy-holders.  Its  total  funds  and 
its  premium  income  have  increased,  and  its  business  has 
been  managed  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  these  respects 
it  exhibits  the  same  features  as  many  first-class  Life 
Offices,  especially  in  showing  a  reduction  in  new  busi- 
ness during  the  last  year.    The  unsatisfactory  reflec- 


tion comes  in  when  we  turn  to  the  accounts  of  second-, 
third-,  or  tenth-rate  companies.  These  companies  pay 
proportionately  enormous  amounts  to  get  new  business, 
and  they  obtain  it  year  after  year  to  an  increasing  extent, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  policy-holders  and  of  their 
reputation. 

The  salient  features  of  the  accounts  of  the  Clerical 
Medical  are  that  the  office  is  earning  over  3J  per  cent, 
upon  its  funds,  and  only  assuming  z\  per  cent,  in 
valuing  its  liabilities,  thus  making  an  annual  contribu- 
tion to  surplus  at  the  rate  of  i{  per  cent,  per  annum  of 
its  funds.  Its  business  is  being  managed  at  an  expense 
of  \2\  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  as  compared  with  an 
expenditure  provided  for  of  18  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
thus  showing  a  further  contribution  to  surplus  of  nearly 
6  per  cent,  of  the  Premium  Income.  Something  like 
5  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  is,  however,  absorbed  in 
paying  dividends  to  shareholders,  so  that  as  compared 
with  a  mutual  office  the  profit  from  this  source  is  less 
than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight.  Finally  the 
mortality  experienced  is  less  than  the  mortality  provided 
for,  and  although  this  source  of  surplus  was  less  than 
usual  last  year  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  current 
Quinquennium  it  has  been  very  substantial.  These  are 
normal  sources  of  surplus,  but  the  latest  revenue  account 
shows  a  profit  on  securities  realised  of  over  ^12,000. 
and  as  the  assets  are  worth  more  than  the  value  at 
which  they  appear  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  the  Society 
possesses  yet  another  source  of  strength  and  surplus, 
the  precise  amount  of  which  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  Report  is  good  :  the  Society  presents 
us  with  Life  Assurance  at  its  best,  but  it  brings  home 
to  us  the  unsatisfactory  reflection,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  that  people  can  be  fooled  into  taking 
policies  to  their  own  disadvantage,  by  inferior  offices, 
who  seeking  quantity  of  business,  rather  than  quality, 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  it  at  extravagant  rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  Stratton  Street,  W.,  5  December,  1900. 

Sir,- — When  I  see  fine  things  damaged,  I  am  afraid 
that  it  will  require  more  than  a  letter  from  Mr.  Freeman- 
Mitford  to  "comfort"  me,  for  his  style  is  by  no  means 
so  brilliant  or  so  polished  as  his  gilding.  Mr.  Freeman- 
Mitford  flings  imposing  names  at  me,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  his  statements  are  autho- 
rised and  supported  by  all  the  gentlemen  he  mentions, 
and  whether  they  are  all  prepared  to  go  into  the  glass 
case  along  with  him.  I  rather  doubt  it  myself.  Very 
soon  after  the  collection  was  opened  to  the  public  I 
ventured  to  express  my  regret  to  two  of  those  named 
that  some  of  the  old  furniture  had  been  re-gilt.  One  of 
them  defended  it  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  saying 
that  "it  [the  furniture]  was  so  black  that  it  had  to  be 
done."  The  other  agreed  with  me  in  deprecating 
what  had  been  done,  and  said  that  he  "disclaimed  all 
responsibility"  for  it.  This  does  not  look  as  if  "not 
one  single  article  of  furniture  has  been  re-gilt  or  even 
retouched  with  gold." 

Here  I  would  remark  that  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  has 
adopted  a  very  stale  controversial  device.  He  talks 
about  clocks  and  candlesticks  and  candelabras  about 
which  I  said  not  one  word,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  they  have  not  been 
re-gilt,  whereas  it  is  equally  obvious  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  that  some  of  the  old  furniture,  by  which 
I  mean  chairs  and  sofas,  has  been  re-gilt.  The  fur- 
niture speaks  for  itself.  Any  expert  of  European 
experience  (I  do  not  count  those  gentlemen  who  spend 
their  lives  between  Christie's  and  Bond  Street  as 
authorities)  could  point  out  to  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford 
exactly  what  pieces  have  the  original  gilding  and  what 
have  not. 

If  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  had  candidly  admitted  the 
undoubted  fact  of  the  re-gilding  but  had  declared  that 
it  was  done  before  the  furniture  in  question  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  committee,  I  would  gladly  have 
expressed  my  regret  for  holding  them  responsible  for 
the  sins  of  their  predecessors.    But  as  he  says  that  in 
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the  case  of  every  article  the  gilding  is  the  actual  gild- 
ing of  Caffieri,  Gouthiere  and  other  masters,  I  join  direct 
issue  with  him.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  that 
Caffieri  and  Gouthiere  (not  Gonthiere)  were  metal 
workers  exclusively,  and  did  not  gild  wood  furniture, 
but  perhaps  he  does,  so  let  that  pass. 

But  he  evidently  sets  up  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  "  Patine  " — now  "Patine"  is  just  that  in- 
expressible charm  which  is  imparted  to  the  surface  of 
antiquities  by  the  process  of  time,  and  it  is  this  charm 
which  is  entirely  destroyed  by  re-gilding,  and  which  is 
often  much  impaired  by  the  vigorous  application  of 
soap  and  water.  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit 
that  the  policy  of  soapsuds,  however  excellent  when 
applied  to  the  female  form  divine,  concerning  which 
Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  betrays  so  much  solicitude,  pro- 
duces equally  good  results  when  applied  to  objets 
d'art.  To  make  everything  bright  and  neat  as  a  new 
pin  is  not  exactly  the  ideal  aimed  at  by  real  connois- 
seurs, such  as  the  late  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild, 
and  is  certainly  no  proof  of  "  fine  taste  "  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  its  advocates. 

If  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  wishes  to  spend  a  week 
pleasantly  and  profitably,  I  would  recommend  him  to 
go  to  Paris  and  study  carefully  the  Patine  on  the 
old  carved  wood  furniture  in  the  Louvre,  the  Garde  de 
Meubles  and  Versailles,  and  then  compare  it  with  that 
on  the  renovated  furniture  in  Hertford  House,  and  if 
he  has  any  feeling  at  all  for  fine  art,  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  (to  himself)  that  many  things 
in  the  Wallace  collection  have  not  been  handled  as 
discreetly  and  as  delicately  as  they  should  have  been. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Ernest  Beckett. 

INDIFFERENCE  TO  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  20  November,  iqoo. 

Sir, — May  not  the  lack  of  interest  in  elementary 
education  to  which  you  refer  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  fact  that  hitherto  elementary  education  has  not  been 
interesting  ?  Work  under  the  Result  system  was  hardly 
calculated  to  inspire  either  teacher  or  pupil  with  a  love 
of  school  or  of  learning,  and  in  consequence,  although 
primary  education  has  been  "  compulsory"  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  a  generation  has  grown  up  under  it  which 
is  yet  not  convinced  of  its  value. 

Now  however  that  a  more  reasonable  system  has 
been  established  we  may  perhaps  hope  for  better  things 
— in  time.  Formerly  the  teacher  had  to  drive  his 
pupils  ;  now,  unless  hampered  by  the  uncertainties 
and  misunderstandings  of  a  period  of  transition,  he 
can  lead  them,  and  though  it  may  take  time  for  one  who 
has  been  long  obliged  by  circumstances  to  wield  the 
"  sword  of  steel  "  to  realise  the  blessings  of  the  "  velvet 
scabbard,"  yet  it  is  even  now  far  easier  for  children  to 
like  their  school  than  it  formerly  was  ;  and  affection  is 
the  first  step  towards  a  truer  understanding  and  may 
perhaps  lead  to  a  continuance  of  study  in  after  years. 

There  may  thus  be  hope  in  the  future  ;  but  neither  is 
the  present  without  its  possibilities.  Already  the  schools 
are  useful  to  parents  in  many  ways  which  are  not 
strictly  educational,  but  which  are  not  therefore  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  infants'  school  affords  a  warm  and 
safe  shelter  for  the  younger  children  ;  the  value  of  the 
elder  girls'  needlework  and  cookery  and  laundry  lessons 
soon  becomes  evident  if  the  circumstances  of  their 
homes  are  such  as  to  give  their  training  even  a  slight 
chance  ;  the  school  savings  bank  may  enable  mothers 
furtively  to  put  by  a  few  shillings  ;  the  school  library 
book  may  go  round  the  family  circle  ;  the  free  visits  to 
the  baths  are  valuable  not  merely  for  the  teaching  of 
swimming  ;  the  Country  Holiday  Fund  enables  many  a 
dream  to  be  realised,  and  in  the  depths  of  winter  the 
free  or  assisted  meals  and  the  distribution  of  old  coats 
and  boots  must  often  bring  real  relief  to  a  family  in 
extremity.  All  these  agencies  affect  a  parent's  concep- 
tion of  the  school  ;  the  turbulent  individual  who  assaults 
the  teachers  is,  though  conspicuous,  happily  not  typical. 

Among  the  more  fortunately  placed  parents  also  the 
school  can  be  of  real  use.  I  believe  that  comparatively 
few  fathers  have  any  definite  plans  for  their  children's 
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future,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  very  willing  to  listen  to 
the  teacher's  advice  upon  the  subject,  though  perhaps 
rather  shy  in  asking  for  it.  Employers,  too,  occasionally 
apply  to  schools  for  likely  lads,  and  with  encouragement 
would  probably  do  so  more  frequently.  If  then  teachers 
were  to  get  into  touch  with  firms,  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  offer  suitable  places  to  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  boys  who  had  passed  right  through  the  stan- 
dards ;  everyone,  especially  the  teacher,  would  gain, 
and  a  great  deal  of  waste  would  be  stopped  thereby.  I 
have  known  boys  who  have  received  the  highest  educa- 
tion an  important  School  Board  could  give  them,  drift 
into  parcel-carrying  and  newspaper-selling ;  others 
whose  training  had  fitted  them  to  become  apprentices 
to  artisans  or  engineers'  trades  take  situations  as  office 
boys. 

Finally  the  parental — and  particularly  the  maternal 
— heart  is  even  more  touched  by  the  lighter  and  more 
showy  sides  of  school  work,  than  by  the  more  solid  ad- 
vantages of  place-getting.  The  concerts  and  displays, 
the  pretty  and  neat  things  taken  home  by  the  children, 
the  "  outward  and  visible,"  at  which  the  educationist  is 
apt  to  smile,  all  have  their  uses  ;  for  parents  do  not 
necessarily  see  things  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view. 

The  school  should  in  fact  become  an  institution,  an 
agency  for  usefulness  in  as  many  directions  as  possible  ; 
it  need  not  disdain  a  modest  kind  of  advertisement, 
and,  while  waiting  for  the  recognition  of  its  real  work, 
it  can  in  many  ways  secure  and  strengthen  its  position 
in  the  goodwill  of  most,  at  any  rate,  of  the  parents  whose 
children  pass  through  its  doors. — I  remain,  yours  faith- 
fully, Frank  J.  Adkins. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  INVOCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  26  November,  1900. 

Sir, — The  note  struck  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  his 
rectorial  address  to  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  on  the  16th  instant  will,  doubtless,  die  away- 
after  the  address  has  received,  in  the  press,  the  measure 
of  praise  due  to  its  patriotic  tone,  its  general  excellence, 
and  the  high  position  of  its  author. 

But,  in  the  hurry  of  hasty  comment,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  true  inwardness  of  the  discourse  will  escape 
the  sustained  attention  it  deserves,  even  if  its  un- 
pleasant connotations  were  not  sufficient  to  secure  for 
it  the  indifference  of  an  unthinking  nation.  And  yet, 
it  sounds  a  note,  if  not  of  alarm,  at  any  rate  of  serious 
warning,  which  should  not  be  lightly  disregarded. 

It  is  by  a  public  man  of  Lord  Rosebery's  eminence 
the  first  serious  public  utterance  that  most  of  us  can 
remember  in  which  a  call  to  introspection  takes  the 
place  of  flattery,  and  instead  of  increasing  our  self- 
conscious  pride  and  somewhat  arrogant  insularity, 
bids  us  rather  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield 
and  view,  with  chastened  feelings,  the  national  faults 
of  character,  which  are  largely  responsible  for  most  of 
the  evils  from  which  we  suffer  at  home  and  for  nearly 
all  the  dislike  we  excite  abroad. 

This  statement  is,  of  course,  a  wide  generalisation, 
and,  like  all  generalisations,  is  subject  to  exceptions,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly  dans  Vespcce,  to  several  minor 
reservations.  But  in  the  main,  ft  is  substantially  true, 
and  known  to  be  so  by  those  who  have  had  adequate 
opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  based  on  large  ex- 
perience and  close  observation  of  our  methods,  our 
manners,  our  deficient  education,  our  intellectual 
limitations,  and  our  curious,  offensive  blend  of  hypocrisy 
and  religion. 

With  one  exception,  at  the  end  of  his  address,  where 
Lord  Rosebery  allowed  the  cloven  hoof  of  intolerance 
to  show  itself,  he  was  much  too  polite  to  leave  the  safe 
ground  of  litotes,  and  perhaps  neither  the  circumstances 
nor  the  occasion  would  have  justified  him  in  speaking 
his  mind  more  plainly  ;  but  the  public  press  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  an  open  arena  for  the  free  expression  of  thought 
and  the  free  discussion  of  all  subjects  of  public  interest 
and  national  importance,  and  should  Lord  Rosebery's 
discreet  call  to  the  nation  to  pause  and  consider  the 
present  position,  fall  upon  deaf  cars,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  press  to  keep  the  question  alive  until  it  shall  have 
been  forced  into  the  front  rank  of  pressing  questions. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Rosebery  .should 
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have  disfigured  an  otherwise  wholly  admirable  address 
by  denouncing  as  heedless  and  cynical  those  who,  un- 
like him,  do  not  see  in  the  wealth,  extent,  and  greatness 
of  our  Empire  more  the  guiding  hand  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence than  the  energy  of  a  stalwart  race  of  men  strug- 
gling for  existence  and  supremacy  in  a  world  into  which 
they  have  been  born,  not  by  a  miracle  of  partheno- 
genesis but — in  the  usual  way.  Lord  Rosebery  is 
at  liberty  to  believe  what  he  pleases,  but  he  is  not 
entitled  to  hurl  epithets  at  those  who  do  not  share  his 
religious  convictions.  His  introduction  of  the  Deity 
into  his  address  was  perhaps  unfortunate,  for,  be  it 
observed,  that  in  seeing  the  hand  of  God  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  nation's  destiny,  he  says,  in  effect,  that 
the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  achieved  are  God's 
methods.  Rather,  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  his  sneer, 
are  neither  cynical  nor  heedless,  do  his  words  sound 
like  rankest  blasphemy,  for  the  means  by  which  this 
Empire,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  other  leading 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  formed  and  have  grown, 
carry  in  themselves  the  violation  of  every  divine 
command. 

Instead  of  being  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  other 
nations  and  the  criticisms  they  pass  upon  us,  we  would 
be  more  usefully  employed  in  correcting  our  faults,  and 
in  trying  to  make  our  neighbours  understand  that,  even 
in  the  pursuit  and  protection  of  our  own  interests,  we 
do  always  desire  to  be  just  and  fair,  in  spite  of  our 
unintelligent  inconsistencies. 

For  the  misapprehension  that  exists  as  to  our  true 
character,  we  ought  perhaps  largely  to  blame  our- 
selves. We  have  set  up  the  standard  by  which  we  are 
judged,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, — for  it  cannot  be 
otherwise — we  have  been  found  wanting.  We  have 
sailed  under  the  banner  of  religion.  It  was,  in  reality, 
the  flag  of  cant.  Religion  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  navigation  of  the  ship  of  Empire.  The  seaway  has 
been  cleared  by  force  and  bloodshed,  and  by  force  and 
bloodshed  it  has  been  maintained.  That  is  not  religion  ; 
it  is  not  even  religious.  Let  us  have  done  with  shams, 
and,  keeping  religion  for  a  later  time  when,  if  it  survive, 
it  will  be  something  more  than  a  name,  let  us  pursue, 
if  we  must,  our  imperial  destiny  in  the  only  way  open 
to  us  as  long  as  the  world  is  governed  by  might,  com- 
forting ourselves,  as  best  we  may,  with  the  reflection 
that  our  rule  carries  with  it  personal  liberty,  freedom  of 
commerce,  ordered  government,  and  an  honest  attempt 
at  even-handed  justice.  We  can  defy  any  of  the  older 
nations  of  the  world,  except  France,  to  produce  as 
noble  a  record  of  effort  in  the  cause  of  humanity  as  this 
country  has  to  show.  That  is  our  defence,  and  it 
entitles  us  to  claim,  from  human  judges,  who  are  not  in 
a  position  to  throw  the  first  stone,  recognition  of  the 
work  we  have  done  in  the  world  and,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  a  free  pardon  for  our  sins.  The  end  may 
justify  the  means.  Who  knows  ?  Let  us  hope  that  it 
is  so. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  Samson. 


CHRISTMAS   DAY   AND   THE  LONDON 
FLOWER  WOMEN. 

'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Sekforde  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 
Sir, — The  trying  winter  months  are  invariably  a  time 
of  trouble  and  distress  for  the  3,000  street  flower  sellers 
of  the  Metropolis  and  unhappily  they  seldom  have  any 
reserve  to  fall  back  upon  in  dark  days,  and  we  are  as  a 
consequence  confronted  about  Christmas-time  with  a 
good  deal  of  pitiable  suffering  and  want  and  we  have 
had  the  privilege  for  many  years  through  the  thoughtful 
generosity  of  the  charitable  public  of  casting  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  into  the  dreary  homes  of  many  of  these 
poverty-stricken  women.  We  are  anxious  this  year  to 
provide  the  materials  for  at  least  i,cco  Christmas 
dinners  as  well  as  to  supply  a  few  extra  comforts 
to  the  sick  and  infirm  most  of  whom  we  are  in  close 
touch  with  all  the  year  round.  Then  our  crippled 
girls  at  the  Industrial  Home  and  our  125  orphan 
waifs  at  Clacton  have  also  to  be  thought  of,  and 
made  happy  by  a  little  Christmas  fare  and  special 
enjoyment.  We  shall  be  most  thankful  for  any  help. 
Your  obedient  servant,  John  Alfred  Groom, 
Secretary  of  the  Flower  Girls'  Christian  Mission. 


REVIEWS. 

A  BOOKMAKER  ON  THE  EAST. 

"The  Far  East:   Its  History  and  its  Question."  By 
Alexis  Krausse.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1900.  iHs. 

THIS  is  an  irritating  book.  There  are  numerous 
inaccuracies.  The  style  is  irregular.  Words  are 
misused.  Grammar  and  punctuation  often  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  and  the  same  propositions  are  re-stated 
with  what  Mr.  Krausse  calls  (p.  175)  "oft-repeated 
iteration."  Yet  the  defects  are  less  in  material  than 
in  the  essential  "  capacity  for  taking  pains  "  to  check, 
revise  and  correct.  There  are  clearly  written  passages; 
and  the  concluding  chapter,  how  full  soever  it  ma}-  be 
of  contentious  matter,  gives  evidence  of  reflection  and 
grasp. 

The  statement  on  the  first  page,  for  instance,  that 
China  "  was  not  visited  by  a  European  till  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century  "  surely  overlooks  the  inter- 
course with  Rome.  Roman  emissaries  came  to  China 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
There  is  no  evidence,  certainly,  that  they  were  Euro- 
peans :  they  may  have  been  Syrians  ;  and  we  make  Mr. 
Krausse  a  present  of  the  doubt.  To  one  who  has 
studied  Abel  Remusat's  treatise  on  the  intercourse  of 
Europe  with  the  Mongol  Emperors,  the  statement 
(p.  17)  that  "for  upwards  of  200  years  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Polos  from  China,  no  European  entered  the 
portals  of  the  Far  East"  seems  equally  rash.  There  is 
implied  inaccuracy,  too,  in  speaking  (p.  16)  of  Nicole 
Polo's  journeys  without  mentioning  his  brother  and  com- 
panion, Maffeo  ;  and  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Kublai 
Khan  had  recently  transferred  his  capital  to  Cambaluc 
"from  Nanking."  One  of  Marco  Polo's  most  interest- 
ing chapters  describes  the  luxury  of  the  Imperial  Court 
at  "  Hangchow  "  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  which  the  Mongols  overthrew.  Port  Hamilton 
cannot  be  called  an  island  (p.  7) :  it  is  formed  by  a  group 
of  three  islands.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  (p.  41)  that 
Admiral  Hope  established  consulates  at  Nanking  and 
Wuhu  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  up  the  Yangtze  after 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Wuhu  was 
only  opened  as  a  Treaty  Port  by  the  Chefoo  Conven- 
tion of  1876,  as  Mr.  Krausse  himself  notes  on  p.  44  ; 
and  although  Nanking  was  declared  a  Treaty  Port  by 
the  French  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  no  consul  was  appointed 
there  till  1899.  It  is  equally  inaccurate,  therefore,  to 
say  (p.  105)  that  it  still  "  remains  closed  to  Europeans  ;  " 
for  English  and  French  consuls  were  accepted,  last  year, 
directly  France  and  England  expressed  a  desire  to 
exercise  their  Treaty  right.  It  is  due  to  haste,  no  doubt, 
that  we  are  told  (p.  9)  that  "the  remarkable  strides 
in  progress  made  by  the  Japanese  during  the  last 
50  years  has  placed  the  country  in  a  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion ;  "  that  the  King  of  Korea  (p.  95)  solemnly  tftfjured 
his  vassalage  to  China  in  1895,  and  that  Primorsk  is 
spelt  Promorsk  on  p.  12.  But  why  the  well-known 
port  of  Newchwang  should  be  systematically  spelt 
Newchang  is  less  easy  to  explain.  Nor  is  the 
habitual  use  of  the  term  "Yangtze  Kiang"  altogether 
excused  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  frequent  sin.  Kiang 
means  river  ;  and  we  do  not  talk  about  "  the  exploiting 
of"  (p.  41)  the  Rhone  fleuveor  the  Danube  Fluss.  Can 
the  United  States  truly  be  said  (p.  13)  to  have  obtained 
the  Philippines  as  "  part  of  the  indemnity  from  Spain 
at  the  termination  of  the  Cuban  War,"  when  they  were 
bought  with  a  great  price  ?  To  say  (p.  9)  that  "  French 
Indo-China,  a  conglomeration  of  provinces  absorbed 
during  the  past  forty  years,  comprises  the  kingdoms  of 
Annam,  Cambodia,  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin "  is 
surely  redundant.  Are  not  provinces  and  kingdoms  in 
this  case  equivalent  terms  ?  It  seems  rather  an  omis- 
sion, in  speaking  of  Dutch  enterprise  in  the  East,  not 
to  mention  their  curious  settlement  in  Decima  or  their 
prolonged  occupation  of  Formosa.  It  is  a  distinctly 
inadequate  description  of  the  Gordon  episode  to  say 
(p.  41)  that  "the  British  Government  ;  seeing  that  stern 
measures  of  repression  were  necessary,  sent  [?  lent] 
Major  Gordon,  an  Engineer  officer,  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  to  lead  its  army  against  the  Taepings. 
The  success  attained  by  the  British  officer  was  instan- 
taneous. He  speedily  drilled  his  Chinese  troops  into 
form,  and  marched  against  the  rebels  with  such  unvary- 
ing success  that  he  gained  for  them  the  title  of  the 
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4  ever  victorious  army.'    By  these  means  the  Taepings 
were  soon  subdued,  and  peace  reigned  in  China  once 
more,  thanks  to  the  action  of  her  British  invaders." 
We  leave  our  readers  to  appraise  the  composition  of 
this  sentence  ;  feeling  anxious,  rather,  for  the  44  poli- 
tical student  "  whose  instruction,  we  are  told  in  the 
preface,  is  designed.    What  Gordon  did  was  to  take 
command  of  a  special  force  of  several  thousand  Chinese, 
already  drilled    and    officered    by  foreigners,  which 
had  been    raised  originally  by  an   American  named 
Ward,    and    commanded    for    a   little    while,  after 
Ward's  death,  by  Captain  Holland  R. M.L.I.  That 
he  improved  this  force,  and  achieved  striking  suc- 
cesses which  contributed  materially  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Taepings  is,  of  course,  notorious  ;   but  Tseng 
Kwo-fan  had  long  been  prosecuting  an  extensive  cam- 
paign in  the  Yangtze  region  with  troops  raised  chiefly 
from  his  native  province  of  Hunan.      Nor  did  the 
suppression  of  the  Taepings  suffice  to  restore  the  reign 
of  peace.     A  so-called  Nien-fei  rebellion  had  to  be 
quelled   in  Shantung,    a  Mohammedan    rebellion  in 
Yunnan,  and  another  in  the  North-West,  before  that 
climax  was  attained.    China  did  not  (p.  43)  send  Chung 
How,  in  1871,  44  to  represent  her  as  her  ambassador  in 
London."     Chung  How  was  accredited  to  Paris,  to 
apologise  for  the  massacre  of  the  French  Consul  and 
others  at  Tientsin.    He  visited  London,  incidentally  ; 
but  the  first  Chinese  Minister  accredited  to  London  was 
Kwo  Sung-tao,  whose  appointment  was  exacted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wade,  among  other  expiatory  terms,  after  the 
murder  of  Margary   in   Yunnan.      It   is  inaccurate 
to  say  (p.  44)  that  the   Chefoo    Convention    44  con- 
ferred   the   right    of    travelling    in    China   on  all 
foreigners    provided  with   passports."      That  right 
had  been   accorded,    eighteen   years   previously,  by 
Art.  9  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.    What  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  exacted,  in  1876,  was  a  proclamation  declaratory 
of  this  and  other  rights.    It  is  inaccurate  to  say  (p.  44) 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Kuldja  incident,  in  1879, 
44  Colonel  Gordon  who,  since  his  repression  of  theTaeping 
rebellion  had  become  a  persona  grata  with  the  Peking 
authorities,  succeeded  in  arranging  matters  between 
the  Tsungli  Yamen  and  the  Russian  authorities  and 
avoiding  the  threatened  war."    Gordon  did  respond  to 
an  invitation  to  visit  China  in  1880  ;  gave  much  useful 
advice  ;   and  was  probably  instrumental,  to  that  ex- 
tent, in  averting  war.    But    he   had   nothing  to  do 
with  41  arranging  matters  between  the  Tsungli  Yamen 
and    the    Russian  .authorities."     The  negotiations 
which  produced  that  result  were  carried  on  by  the 
Marquis    Tseng    and    Sir    Halliday   Macartney,  at 
S.  Petersburg,  in  1881.    44  The  credit  of  making  Japan 
available  to  European  commerce  "  may  rest  with  the 
United  States  in  so  far  that  Commodore  Perry  was  the  first 
to  extract  a  Treaty  from  the  Shogoon  (in  1854)  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  accurate  to  say  that  44  with  the  same  Power 
lies  the  honour  of  having  inserted  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  into  implacable  Korea."    Commodore  Shufeldt 
certainly  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Korea  one  month 
before  Great  Britain  and  Germany  concluded  theirs  ; 
but  Li  Hung-chang  had  persuaded  the  King  to  enter 
into  Treaty  relations  with  Western  Powers  generally, 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  apprehended  designs  of 
Russia  ;  and  priority  was  accidental.     Besides  Japan 
had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  the  first  Power  to 
negotiate  a  formal  treaty  with  Korea  in  1876,  although 
she  had  been  willing  to  keep  the  privilege  of  intercourse 
for  herself.    The  account  (p.  67)  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  murder  of  Richardson  in  Japan  in  1862  is 
inaccurate.    Shimadzu  Saburo  was  not  44  marching  at 
the  head  of  a  rabble  army  to  urge  the  Emperor  to  take 
measures  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  ;  "  nor  were 
41  the  rebels  marching  on  Yedo  gathering  strength  as 
they  went."    The  actual  facts  were  narrated  in  the 
SATURDAY  Review  of  25  May,  1895.    Those  were  days 
when  the  great  daimios  were  bound  to  pass  a  portion  of 
the  year  in  Yedo  ;  and  Shimadzu  Saburo  was  returning 
from  one  such  visit,  with  a  great  force  of  armed  retainers, 
when  Richardson  and  his  friends  were  met  riding  on  the 
TokatdOj  as  the  highroad  is  called  which  runs  from  the 
capital  towards  Yokohama  and  along  the  coast.  The 
student  in  search  of  a  clear  understanding  may  be  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  difference  between  200  square  miles 
at  which  the  area  of  the  Kowloong  extension  is  stated 


on  p.  56,  and  the  400  miles  at  which  it  is  stated  on 
P-  "55;  by  finding  the  naval  strength  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Far  East  stated  at  nil  on  p.  153  ;  and  by 
the  statement  (p.  81)  that  44  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  Japan  declared  war  against  China  in  support 
of  Korea.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  this  episode  occurred  the 
descentof  Kublai  Khan  &c." — 44  shortly  after"  represents 
about  600  years.  But  we  have  said  more  than  enough 
to  justify  the  first  clause  of  our  indictment ;  and  can 
afford  space  for  two  or  three  quotations  only  in  sup- 
port of  the  second.  In  reference  to  the  protective  habits 
of  Russia  and  France,  as  opposed  to  the  free  share 
of  commercial  privileges  offered  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  we  are  told  (p.  103)  that  44  this  con- 
trast in  method  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  question 
of  the  Far  East.  It  is  the  true  origin  of  the  crux  of  the 
matter,  and  marks  the  demarcation  of  interests  which 
has  of  late  years  become  so  acute  in  Eastern  Asia." 
Now  the  44  true  origin  of  a  crux"  was  previously  in 
doubt  :  some  people  have  traced  it  back  to  Horus. 
The  statement  (p.  42)  that  recognition  by  the  more 
enlightened  Chinese  of  the  services  we  had  rendered  in 
quelling  the  Taeping  rebellion  44  caused  an  exhibition 
of  ill-feeling  among  the  4  literati '  and  certain  other 
official  classes  ;  and  the  animosity  exhibited  by  these 
against  the  barbarians  in  their  midst,  culminated  in  a 
series  of  disturbances,  which  had  for  their  object  the 
driving  of  the  hated  foreigners  from  their  shores" — 
may  be  intelligible,  but  it  assuredly  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  composition 
and  punctuation.  The  punctuation,  however,  is  what 
we  once  heard  a  countryman  call  44wuss  than 
terrible,"  throughout.  The  insertion  of  a  comma,  for 
instance,  in  speaking  (p.  149)  of  Japan's  44  policy  of 
getting  rid  of  those  foreigners  she  had  retained,  in 
order  that  she  might  benefit  by  their  instruction  " 
completely  alters  the  (presumably)  intended  sense. 
Such  phrases  as  44  demanding  the  respecting  of  the 
integrity  of  China  "  (p.  128)  ;  44  the  constant  threat  in- 
volved by  the  continued  activity  of  Russia"  (p.  147). 
44  Far-sighted  enough  .  .  .  she  [Japan]  appreciates  the 
acuteness  of  her  position"  (p.  136)  speak  for  them- 
selves. 44 Territory  .  .  .  attained"  (p.  103)  should  be 
41  obtained."  41  Erstwhile"  is  an  adverb:  to  speak 
(p.  106)  of  England's  44  erstwhile"  power"  is,  therefore, 
grammatically  incorrect.  We  never  heard  of  Robert 
Bruce  (p.  227)  having  been  in  China :  Lord  Elgin's 
brother's  name  was  Frederick,  as  Mr.  Krausse  has 
already  told  us  on  p.  38.  Both  names  are  indexed  ! 
Nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  a  Board  of  14  Rights"  at  Peking 
(p.  142),  though  we  have  heard  of  41  Rites."  44Riverian" 
(p.  126)  is  a  word  for  which  we  have  sought  vainly  in 
Johnson,  Webster  and  Latham  ;  but  then  neither  do 
they  give  44  riverine,"  which  is  sometimes  employed  ;  we 
fancy  we  have  even  seen  44  riverain."  A  political 
student  noting  "  the  conclusion  of  peace  (p.  77)  by  the 
Treaty  of  Shimonosaki,  negotiated  by  the  Marquis  and 
Li  Hung-chang,"  might  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  Marquis 
is  meant,  as  there  is  no  clue  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sentence  to  help  him. 

A  statement  on  p.  145,  that  44  the  presence  of 
M.  Pavloff  at  Seoul  affords  the  clearest  evidence  that 
a  great  coup  is  being  prepared,  and  the  measures 
taken  by  Russia  when  she  acts,  are  such  as  to  leave 
no  possibility  of  making  her  retreat,  when  once  she 
has  advanced,  short  of  a  bloody  and  costly  war " — 
brings  us,  in  a  characteristic  sentence,  to  the  44  crux" 
of  the  book.  The  shadow  of  Russia  hangs  over  Korea 
as  well  as  over  Manchuria  and  North  China  ;  and 
Mr.  Krausse  loses  no  opportunity  of  emphasising  the 
danger  it  implies  or  of  contrasting  Russian  methods 
with  our  own.  44  Assuming  the  test  of  diplomacy  to 
be  its  success,  Russia  must  (he  affirms)  always  triumph 
over  Great  Britain  by  force  of  her  superior  ability, 
insistence  and  lack  of  scruple,  as  well  as  by  her  dis- 
regard of  those  principles  by  which  the  hands  of  our 
diplomatists  are  tied."  We  should  be  inclined  to  add, 
to  the  schedule  of  causes,  an  attitude  on  the  part  of 
our  Foreign  Office  which  has  been  described  in  the 
44  National  Review"  as  uniting  the  foresight  of  the 
ostrich  to  the  firmness  of  the  jellyfish.  There  is 
much  in  the  charge  (p.  215)  that  our  attitude 
has  been  deficient  in  moral  courage.  We  bullied 
China   (e.g.   the    Peking- Hankow   Railway),  instead 
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of  standing  up  to  Russia,  with  the  inevitable  result 
of  losing  "face"  and  losing  ground.  The  episode 
was  characteristic,  and  Mr.  Krausse's  vigorous  indict- 
ment of  successive  British  Governments  (e.g.  pp.  194  et 
seq.)  will  have  the  sympathy  of  British  communities  in 
the  Far  East.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  an  awaken- 
ing in  England  of  public  interest  ;  and  we  regret  to 
have  been  obliged  to  criticise  somewhat  keenly  a  book 
designed  to  contribute  towards  that  result.  The  defects 
are  the  more  regrettable  because  they  fail  to  hide  evi- 
dences of  political  acumen.  The  contrast  between 
Japan  and  China  (p.  134)  is  tersely  put  :  though  the 
good  qualities  ascribed  to  the  Chinaman  (on  p.  107)  may 
incline  us  to  think  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the 
official  classes  somewhat  overdrawn  :  a  man  who  is 
absurdly  underpaid  must  peculate  to  live,  and  is  very 
likely  to  make  undue  use  of  his  opportunities.  But  the 
Chinaman  is,  after  all,  not  so  much  overtaxed  as  badly 
taxed  ;  and  the  comparison  (pp.  216-7)  between  Russian 
civilisation  and  Chinese  civilisation,  between  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Mandarin  and  that  of  the  Tchinovik, 
between  the  relative  degrees  of  industry,  education, 
and  freedom  of  the  masses  in  Russia  and  in  China, 
deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  those  who 
are  dazzled  by  the  personal  amiability  of  the  Tsar. 
The  conflicting  interests  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  Korea  ; 
the  growing  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many ;  the  preponderant  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  conflicting  policies  which  these  several  nations 
represent  are  clearly  perceived  and  stated  in  terms 
which,  if  lacking  in  finish,  are  not  lacking  in  force. 
The  misfortune  is  that  the  reader,  when  he  finds  the 
same  propositions  restated  again  and  again,  in  succes- 
sive chapters,  under  different  heads,  will  be  apt  to  skip 
and,  in  skipping,  to  pass  over  other  matter  which  the 
new  headings  suggest.  The  collection  of  treaties  and 
agreements  printed  in  Appendix  B  is  useful  for  reference, 
but  might  have  been  made  more  complete  by  the 
addition  of  the  series  relating  to  French  Indo-China  and 
Kwang-chow  Bay. 


THE  SNIPPETT-MAKER'S  PARADISE. 

"The  Story  of  My  Life."  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 
Vols.  IV.,  V.,  VI.  London:  George  Allen.  1900. 
3 1  j.  6d. 

WE  would  congratulate  Mr.  Hare  on  the  completion 
of  his  serial,  although  he  candidly  informs  us 
that  he  is  so  fully  "  aware  of  the  indescribable  in- 
capacity and  indolence  "  of  reviewers  that  he  does  not 
"care  at  all"  for  their  verdicts.  We  might  perhaps 
ask  in  that  case  why  he  takes  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  ask  them  to  read  what  he  has  written,  but  we 
prefer  more  simply  to  point  out  that  as  to  "incapacity" 
a  reviewer's  mouth  is  necessarily  closed,  but  that  as  to 
"indolence"  the  charge  is  ridiculous.  A  reader  who 
has  read,  and  we  have  read,  these  three  volumes 
(Vol.  IV.  486  pp.,  Vol.  V.  468  pp.,  Vol.  VI.  595  pp., 
total  1,489  pp.)  can  be  called  "  indolent  "  with  as 
much  justice  as  the  author  Mr.  Hare  himself.  Mr. 
Hare  is  at  pains  to  inform  us  at  least  twice  that  "  if  he 
is  interested  in  a  story  he  likes  it  to  be  a  long  one," 
and  he  has  given  the  best  proof  of  his  "  likes  "  that  an 
author  can.  Now  we  recognise  frankly  that  Mr.  Hare 
is  entitled  to  write  "the  story  of  his  life,"  in  which  he 
is  no  doubt  more  than  "  interested,"  at  such  length  as  he 
pleases,  as  short  as  Tacitus'  "  Life  of  Agricola  "  or 
Carlyle's  "  Life  of  Sterling,"  or  as  long  as  BoswelPs 
"  Life  of  Johnson,"  Lockhart's  "  Scott,"  Goethe's 
"  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,"  St. -Simon's,  Horace 
Walpole's  Memoirs,  or  a  Chinese  drama.  What  we 
do  protest  against  is  the  misnomer  with  which  he  has 
labelled  the  six  volumes  of  which  the  three  before  us 
are  the  concluding  instalment :  "The  Story  of  My  Life  !  " 
But  that  is  precisely  what  it  is  not.  Had  Mr.  Hare 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century  he  would  have  called  it 
"  The  Story  of  My  Life,  with  diverse  curious  narrations 
and  romances,  to  which  are  added  many  interesting 
reflections  and  singular  comments  on  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  numerous  persons  of  quality."  For  Mr. 
Hare  has  put  together  excerpts  from  the  lives  and 
stories  of  many  people,  and  used  them  to  form  the 
elaborate  fringe  to  the  tiny  and  sober  stream  that  repre- 
sents his  own  modest  passage  through  this  tangled 


vale  of  tears.  With  an  industry  truly  prodigious,  he 
has  noted  on  his  shirt  cuff,  and  then  in  his  diary, 
every  story,  every  tale,  every  retort,  every  witticism 
made  in  his  hearing,  or  indeed  in  the  hearing  of  his  in- 
formants, including  some  hundreds  of  persons,  from 
crowned  heads,  duchesses  and  children,  to  pedlars  and 
tourists  ;  and  through  this  labyrinthine  jungle  he  and 
his  autobiography  proper  play  at  hide  and  seek  with 
the  reader.  The  malicious  spectator  might  conclude 
at  the  first  inspection  of  these  six  stout  volumes  that 
their  author  must,  like  a  famous  orang-outang,  have 
"  too  much  ego  in  his  cosmos."  On  the  contrary 
Mr.  Hare  is  guiltless  of  such  superb  egoism  ;  the  charge 
is  false  as  we  will  prove  up  to  the  hilt.  To  begin  with, 
of  these  fifteen  hundred  odd  pages  at  least  four  hundred 
are  filled  with  gossip  and  tales  wholly  irrelevant  to  this 
or  any  other  biography.  Mr.  Hare,  in  short,  kindly 
acts  as  the  phonograph  of  the  exalted  circles  in  which 
he  has  been  privileged  to  move,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
less  privileged.  Open  the  volumes  where  you  will  and 
the  eye  catches  entries  like  these  :  "  Oct.  31.  Lady 
Waterford  said  '  Now  I  must  tell  you  a  story  ' "  (two 
pages  of  small  print)  :  "  October  27.  Mrs.  Forester  .  .  . 
has  told  me  much  that  is  curious  "  (six  pages  of  small 
print).  Assuredly  Sir  Michael  Grant  Duff  will  have  to 
look  to  his  laurels  ;  Mr.  Hare  is  ready  to  give  even  that 
incomparable  serial  Diary  three  volumes  and  a  beat- 
ing. In  the  second  place,  at  least  two  hundred  pages 
must  be  occupied  with  records  such  as  this.  "  July  10. 
A  charming  party  at  Syon  where  I  walked  with  dear 
Lady  Barrington  "  (eleven  lines  of  small  print  with  the 
names  of  the  guests).  These  extracts  are  probably 
very  interesting  to  the  diarist  and  his  personal  friends, 
but — well  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  a  famous  remark 
of  Macaulay's  on  the  jokes  in  Southey's  "  Colloquies  of 
Society."  It  reposes  already,  no  doubt,  in  Mr.  Hare's 
carefully  indexed  and  elaborate  Commonplace  Book. 
In  the  third  place,  at  least  four  hundred  pages  are 
surrendered  unconditionally  to  guide-book  matter,  con- 
veyed in  Mr.  Hare's  unique  and  famous  guide-book  style. 
For  on  examination  "The  Story  of  My  Life"  proves 
to  be  also  a  copious  handbook  to  "The  Mansions  of 
England,"  with  remarks  on  their  owners  and  those  who 
may  be  met  there.  Of  the  accuracy  and  taste  of  these 
remarks  we  are  wholly  precluded  from  judging,  and  we 
leave  them  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  concerned, 
simply  quoting  two  samples.  The  present  Viceroy  of 
India  will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  "  he  is  the  sort  of 
fellow"  Mr.  Hare  "takes  to  at  once,"  and  here  is 
something  about  Mr.  Grote.  "  When  Jenny  Lind  was 
asked  what  she  thought  of  Mr.  Grote,  she  said  he  was 
'  like  a  fine  old  bust  in  a  corner  which  one  longed  to 
dust.'    Mrs.  Grote  dusted  him." 

So  that,  putting  two  and  two  together,  we  see  that 
some  three  or  four  hundred  pages  are  left  for  Mr. 
Hare's  life.  And  he  would  be  an  impudent,  as  well  as 
an  incapable  and  indolent,  reviewer  who  ventured  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Hare  was  not  entitled  to  400  pages. 

The  idle,  the  curious,  the  sleepless,  the  people  who 
would  bind  Burke  and  Debrett  between  their  Bibles  and 
their  Prayer-books  will  revel  in  these  volumes  ;  they 
will  be  a  god-send  to  the  paste-and-scissors  sub- 
editors of  "  Answers,"  "Tit-Bits,"  "Modern  Society" 
and  to  the  diner-out  as  he  fastens  his  tie.  Nor  will 
their  benefits  end  here  ;  for  we  would  respectfully 
recommend  "  The  Story  of  My  Life  "  to  the  "  Times  " 
and  Mr.  Harmsworth  as  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica — a  work  in  short  that  will 
when  properly  advertised  and  distributed  afford  sound, 
pure,  and  edifying,  reading  for  many  months  to  the  fire- 
side alike  of  the  palace  and  the  cottage. 


EXETER  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

"History  of  Exeter  College."  By  Wm.  Keatley 
Stride.  "  College  Histories."  London:  Robinson. 
1900.     55.  net. 

THE  history  of  Exeter  College  is  in  many  ways  an 
attractive  study,  for  it  is  a  faithful  mirror  of  the 
general  life  of  the  University,  and  combines  almost 
all  the  characteristics  which  lend  an  interest  to  the 
history  of  a  college.  In  past  centuries  Exeter  was  never 
quite  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  any  great  movement. 
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It  was  not  like  Merton  the  nursery  of  great  schoolmen 
before  the  Reformation.    It  was  not  like  Lincoln  or 
Oriel  the  centre  of  the  Evangelical  or  of  the  Tractarian 
revival.    But  its  history  reflects  all  the  changes  that 
passed  over  the  University  ;  and  its  members  played  a 
not  inconsiderable  part  both  on  the  academic  stage  and 
in  the  world  outside.    Exeter  College  also  illustrates 
the  influence  of  local  connexion  on  the  fortunes  of  a 
college.    It  was  founded  under  the  name  of  Stapeldon 
Hall  by  Walter  of  Stapeldon  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1314, 
being  thus  the  fourth  in  point  of  seniority  among  the 
Oxford  colleges.    The  Scholars  or  Fellows  thirteen  in 
number   including  a   Chaplain    Fellow,    were  all  to 
be  natives  of  the  diocese  of  Exeler.     Exeter  was 
in  a  special  sense  the  college  of  the  south-west  of 
England,  as  Queen's  and  Brasenose  afterwards  were 
the  colleges  of  the  north  and  north-west.    This  was  a 
matter  of  much  importance  in  the  days  when  north  and 
south  were  arrayed  against  one  another,  and  each  half 
of  England  elected  its  own  Proctor.    The  founder  of 
Exeter   like    the   founder    of   Merton   was   a  great 
statesman,  and  had  the  same  ends  in  view.    Only  one 
of  the  Fellows  of  Exeter,  the  chaplain,  was  required  to 
be  in  full  orders.    The  colleges  whose  statutes  were 
modelled  on  those  of  Merton  were  not  founded  to 
be  seminaries  of  priests,  but  to  impart  an  education 
which  should  fit  a  man  to  do  his  duty  in  active  life. 
When  Stapeldon  was  murdered  by  the  London  mob, 
he  left  his  new  foundation  at  Oxford  slenderly  pro- 
vided for.    But  the  importance  of  a  college  has  never 
depended  solely  on  its  wealth.    Exeter  soon  began  to 
rise.    It  was  deeply  affected  by  the  great  religious 
movement  of  the  fourteenth  century.     Some  of  the 
Fellows  of  Exeter  were  tainted  with  Lollardism,  and 
Rygge,  who  as  chancellor  of  the  University  had  to 
deal  with  Archbishop  Courtenay,  was  an  Exeter  man. 
The    most    important   event    in    the    history   of  the 
college  after  its  first  foundation  by  Stapeldon  was  its 
second  foundation  under  the  name  of  Exeter  College 
by  Sir  William  Petre.    The  Petrean  statutes  though 
adapted  to  suit  the  times  were  on  the  whole  conserva- 
tive.    Two  of  the  changes  introduced  had  in  later 
days  a  considerable  effect.    The  rectorship  which  had 
formerly  been  an  annual  office,  was  now  made  perma- 
nent, and  the  fellowships  were  opened  to  natives  of 
counties  in  which  Petre  had  property,  as  well  as  to 
Devon  and  Cornish  men.    The  greatest  period  in  the 
past  history  of  the  college  was  the  seventeenth  century. 
Prideaux  and  Hakewill  who  were  rectors  before  and 
during  the  Great  Rebellion  were  both  eminent  men. 

The  college  in  those  days  had  on  its  books  a  large 
number  of  names  which  became  noteworthy  in  English 
history.  After  the  Restoration  Exeter  College  like  the 
rest  of  the  University  began  to  decline,  though  there 
were  still  distinguished  men  among  its  sons.  Ashley 
Cooper,  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  a  gentleman 
commoner,  and  has  left  an  amusing  record  of  his 
experiences.  Clifford,  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Cabal  Ministry,  was  also  at  Exeter  ten  years  after. 
The  college  seems  to  have  been  infected  with  the 
Deism  current  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Tindal,  who 
matriculated  at  Lincoln,  passed  over  to  Exeter,  and 
remained  a  member  until  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
All  Souls,  and  Dr.  Burv  who  was  deprived  of  the 
rectorship  in  1695  was  a  Deist.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  Exeter  was  no  better  or  worse  than  its  neigh- 
bours. There  were  domestic  or  academic  quarrels, 
and  political  party  feeling  to  enliven  the  dulness  of 
the  University.  Conybeare  was  the  only  eminent 
rector,  but  some  distinguished  men,  such  as  Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  judge,  Samuel 
Wesley,  the  father  of  John  Wesley,  Maundrell,  the 
traveller,  and  Benjamin  Kennicott,  were  members  of 
the  college.  Exeter  was  one  of  the  four  Whig  colleges, 
and  some  preferment  fell  to  its  lot.  The  rectors  of  the 
old  style  did  not  come  to  an  end  until  the  death  of  Dr. 
Jones  in  1 838,  in  connexion  with  which  Mr.  Stride  tells 
an  amusing  story. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Exeler  was  keenly  inte- 
rested i.i  the  Tractarian  movement.  The  rector.  Dr. 
Richards,  was  the  only  head  of  a  college  who  showed 
kindness  and  consideration  to  J.  II.  Newman  in  his 
hour  ol  trial.  Among  the  Fellows  were  Brande  Morris, 
who  joined  the  Church  of   Rome    with  some  other 


members  of  the  college  ;  Jacobson,  afterwards  bishop  ; 
J.  A.  Froude,  who  resigned  his  fellowship  under  the 
suspicion  incurred  by  his  early  works  ;  and  Dr.  William 
Sewell,  whose  half  -  conscious  eccentricities  and 
exaggerations  somewhat  obscured  his  solid  merits  and 
great  services  to  the  Church  of  England.  For  all  these 
matters  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Stride's 
brightly  written  pages.  He  tells  the  story  of  this,  as  of 
the  last,  century  with  much  appreciation  and  point,  and 
while  he  brings  the  personality  of  his  characters  into 
strong  relief  he  has  said  nothing  which  ought  to  cause 
annoyance  to  any  living  person.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  describing  undergraduate  life  with  considerable 
detail.  The  changes  in  the  lighter  pursuits  of  Oxford 
are  as  great,  and  in  some  ways  as  significant,  as  the 
change  in  study  and  habits  of  thought.  But  Mr.  Stride 
wisely  cuts  the  main  thread  of  his  narrative  with  the 
death  of  Dr.  Richards,  and  the  University  Commission 
of  1854.  He  may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  with 
which  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose  of  producing  a 
college  history  which,  to  borrow  the  closing  words  of 
his  book,  "  will  not  be  without  its  interest  both  for  the 
general  reader,  and  for  the  members  of  that  college  for 
whom  it  was  originally  designed." 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth."  By  Elinor  Glyn.  London  : 
Duckworth.  1900.  6s. 
Elizabeth  is  a  real  creation — a  delightfully  innocent 
debutante  in  some  ways,  the  most  appalling  of  enfants 
terribles  in  others,  but  always  and  everywhere  a  charm- 
ing and  healthy  specimen  of  the  best  type  of  English 
girlhood.  She  takes  us,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  her 
mother,  through  successive  visits  to  English  and 
French  country  houses,  holding  the  scales  with  ex- 
emplary impartiality  when  she  weighs  the  merits  of  the 
two  nations  and  introducing  us  to  a  great  variety  of 
hostesses  and  house  parties  with  constant  truthfulness 
and  corresponding  misconceptions.  Altogether  a  diffi- 
cult piece  of  work  excellently  well  performed — hardly 
to  be  recommended  virginibus  puerisque,  but  whole- 
some and  delectable  reading  nevertheless. 

"  The  Way  Out."     By  G.  B.  Burgin.    London:  John 
Long.    1900.  6s. 

Mr.  Burgin  is  happier  in  his  handling  of  Canadian 
than  of  London  themes.  His  latest  novel,  for  all  its 
melodrama,  amuses,  even  though  the  heroine's  father 
has  strayed  from  the  province  over  which  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
still  reigns,  and  the  semi-villain  redeems  his  past  by 
retiring,  like  Thoreau,  to  a  hermitage  in  the  woods, 
less  peaceful  than  the  recluse's  hut  in  "  Walden." 
We  trust  that  the  Society  of  the  Honourable  Order 
of  Baronets  will  turn  their  attention  to  malevolent 
novelists.  Mr.  Burgin  had  no  conceivable  reason  for 
making  the  said  semi-villain  a  baronet,  except  that  that 
is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  game  in  novels  of  this  kind. 

"  Trinity  Bells  :  a  Tale  of  Old  New  York."   By  Amelia 
E.  Barr.    London  :  Unwin.     1900.  6s. 

Miss  Barr  is  at  her  best  when  she  holds  the  dreams, 
the  hopes  and  the  fortunes  of  some  delightfully  united 
family  household  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  gently 
dealing  out  to  each  individual,  the  joys  and  surprises, 
the  love  and  sorrow  inseparable  lrom  life.  As  a  picture 
of  "Old  New  York,"  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago, 
the  book  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  The  tale  is  really 
one  for  the  young — and  would  be  really  "  a  boon  to 
mothers,"  were  it  not  that  the  advanced  maiden  of  the 
present  day  would  hardly  lay  its  teaching  to  heart. 

"  Edmund  Fulleston."  By  D.  D.  West.  London  : 
Longmans.  1900.  6j\ 
Among  the  principal  characteristics  of  this  book  is  a 
ponderous  judiciousness,  which  is  not  in  the  least 
incompatible  with  resolute  stolidity.  This  phrase, 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Wesl  himself,  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  his  story  and  his  st\le.  The  two  abnor- 
mally uninteresting  families  whose  aims  and  experi- 
ences he  describes  with  complacent  prolixity  would 
break  down  the  patience  of  the  most  hardened  novel- 
reader. 
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Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 
Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Founded  1805. 

CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


JLIFE. — Policies  issued,  With  or  Without  Medical  Examination,  on 
liberal  terras. 

Assurances  for  15,  20,  25,  or  30  years  granted  at  premiums 
at  about  half  the  whole  term  rates. 
FIRS. — Moderate  Premiums.    Prompt  Settlements. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Head  Office :  19  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
Dondon  Offices:  82  King  William  Street,  E.C,  and  14  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head  Office  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 
-o  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  71  ft  72  Kin?  William  Street,  E.C. ;  105  Piccadilly,  W.  ; 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  t8o->.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall.  S.W. ;  and  47 
■Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ;£i, 100,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total 
funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
£1,600,000 


/All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


•LONDON  :   28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

'Policies  issued  during  1500  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  loot. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO   COMMISSION.     NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 
ABSOLUTE  SECURITY  LARGE  BONUSES   LOW  PREMIUMS. 

Funds,  £4,184,196.  Income,  £409,317. 

Next  Bonus  due  ist  June,  1901. 

Offices :  2  <C  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

New  Assurances,  1899,  £802,509.  Net  Premium  Income,  £250,07*  3s.  5d. 

Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,411,107  19s.  3d. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  or  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED    BONUS  PLAN. 

With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit  Rates. 
Write  for  Prospectus  of  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£t, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shetheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp- 
son, K.C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


GRESHAM 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000. 


Established  IMS. 


LIFE  OFFICE 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Grcsham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 
HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS   £38,000,000. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Established  1881. 
PREMIUM    INCOME,    1899  ... 


£366,899. 


See  Prospectus  just  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment, 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 
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THE  DECEMBER  REVIEWS. 

The  Foreign  Office  and  the  War  Office  will  find  the  leading 
Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December  sufficiently  lively  read- 
ing— if,  that  is,  they  condescend  to  read  such  things.  Foreign 
affairs  and  the  army  are  the  chief  subjects  dealt  with.  It  is 
true  there  are  many  other  features  which  should  not  be  missed. 
For  instance,  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  there  is  an  excellent  article 
on  the  German  Emperor  by  Herr  Ludwig  Klausner-Dawoc  and 
a  suggestive  article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  on  "  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  Chance."  Mr.  Marriott  urges  that  Lord  Rosebery  should 
take  a  hint  from  the  lives  of  Bohngbroke  and  Peel  in  the  art  of 
uniting  a  party.  The  essential  to  success  however — strength 
of  character — is  lacking,  and  Lord  Rosebery  is  more  fitted  to 
play  the  part  of  Peel  in  1S46.  The  supplement  to  the 
"  Fortnightly "  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Barrie's  play  we  can 
hardly  regard  as  adding  to  the  value  of  the  "Review"  intel- 
lectually. In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  there  is  Mr.  Plunkett's 
very  able  paper  on  "  Balfourian  Amelioration  in  Ireland  "  and  the 
great  work  for  which  he  was  made  a  scapegoat  by  the  malcon- 
tent Unionists  of  Dublin  ;  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  charm- 
ingly on  Huxley,  and  the  Hon.  Lady  Ponsonby  describes  the 
role  of  society  women  in  eighteenth-century  France  and 
nineteenth-century  England.  In  the  "National  Review,"  Miss 
Catherine  Dock!  draws  a  comparison  between  German  and 
English  school  children,  and  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  explains 
the  position  of  Colonial  Governments  as  moneylenders.  Mr. 
Samuel  Gardiner  in  the  "Contemporary"  defends  Cromwell 
against  Mr.  John  Morley's  depreciation,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
writes  on  Max  Muller,  concerning  much  of  whose  work,  he 
assures  us,  he  knows  very  little.  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  " 
contains  "  With  Plumer  to  the  Relief  of  Mafeking  "  by  one  of 
his  troopers — "  Blackwood's,"  by  the  way,  has  been  admirably 
served  by  writers  of  articles  of  this  sort — and  an  account  of  a 
Chinese  dinner  party. 

The  most  uncompromising  of  the  attacks  on  the  Foreign 
Office  appear  in  the  "National"  and  the  "Fortnightly."  In 
the  "  Episodes  of  the  Month,"  in  the  former,  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  is  regarded  as  Lord  Salisbury's  little  joke, 
and  in  a  contribution  by  a  writer  who  signs  himself  "  Young 
England  "  we  are  told  that  it  has  "  paralysed  enthusiasm  and 
promises  to  burke  reform."  The  Cabinet  of  Twenty  is  with 
one  exception  characterised  as  "an  unheard  of  assemblage  of 
mediocre  minds  and  conventional  personalities."  The  writer 
pleads  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Fourth  Party  by  independent 
and  youthful  Unionists.  Hardly  less  sweeping  is  the  onslaught 
made  in  the  "Fortnightly"  by  "Calchas"  on  "A  Cabinet  of 
Commonplace."  Again  the  keynote  is  bitter  resentment  of  the 
selection  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  It  is  "a  criminal  blunder,"  and  the 
writer  refuses  to  take  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  work  will  be  revised  by  Lord  Salisbury.  "  Success  in 
foreign  policy  depends  upon  an  absolutely  personal  mastery  of 
the  facts.  Formerly  Lord  Salisbury  informed  himself ;  but  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  guarantee  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  be 
perfectly  informed,  and  we  can,  therefore,  possess  no  such 
security  as  is  pretended.  Devoid  of  the  special  knowledge 
and  address,  the  experience  and  training  indispensable  to 
sustain  the  contest  of  keen  wits  in  this  sphere,  how  is  Lord 
Lansdowne  supposed  to  be  able  to  penetrate  his  interlocutors  in 
actual  intercourse  with  a  Foreign  Minister,  or  to  tell  more  than 
he  has  been  told  when  referring  matters  to  the  Prime  Minister?  " 
"  A  personal  mastery  of  the  facts,"  whatever  may  have  been 
the  practice  of  Lord  Salisbury,  is  apparently  the  thing  most 
needed  at  the  Foreign  Office  to-day.  A  very  sympathetic 
critic  in  "  Blackwood's  "  contends  that  information  is  supplied 
to  the  Foreign  Office  but  not  assimilated,  and  the  faculty  of 
judgment  among  the  permanent  officials  is  "  atrophied  by 
disuse."  "  No  matter  what  the  subject  may  be  which  comes  up 
for  decision,  the  Foreign  Office  is  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  .  .  . 
The  agents  abroad  discovering  that  information  is  the  com- 
modity which  is  not  wanted  cease  sending  it,  and  these  well- 
trained  'dumb-dogs'  are  the  men  who  carry  off  the  honours  of 
the  service."  If  the  Foreign  Office  does  not  deem  it  part  of  its 
duty  to  study  documents  sent  to  it  by  its  agents,  it  is  not  likely 
to  devote  much  time  to  mere  magazine  articles.  All  the  same 
we  would  recommend  study  of  two  papers  in  the  "Contem- 
porary " — one  on  Chinese,  the  other  on  Russian  foreign  policy. 
In  the  first,  Mr.  John  Ross  traces  the  springs  of  Chinese  policy 
to  fear  that  the  "  red  beards  "  of  the  West  seek  only  to  seize 
Chinese  land  ;  he  supplies  plenty  of  evidence,  especially  in  the 
action  of  France,  that  the  fear  is  not  wholly  without  cause.  In 
the  second  article,  "A  Russian  Publicist "  indicates  some  of 
the  economic  conditions  and  considerations  which  will  prevent 
Russia  from  plunging  into  war  for  the  sake  of  mere  territorial 
aggrandisement. 

"  Blackwood's"  continues  its  articles  on  "Army  Reorganisa- 
tion," dealing  this  month  with  training  and  redistribution  in 
relation  to  training  and  to  mobilisation  for  war.  The  aim  of 
the  writer  is  to  see  the  troops  on  the  home  establishment  placed 
on  such  a  footing  of  preparedness  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  meet 
a  European  army  in  the  field.  I  low  deficient  is  the  present 
training  of  the  Army,  Captain  A.  G.  Boscawcn,  M.P.  makes 
clear  in  a  long  and  valuable  paper  in  the  "  National."  As  a 
member  of  the  auxiliary  forces  who  has  had  occasion  to  take 
soldiering  seriously  for  the  last  few  months,  his  criticisms  are 


very  much  to  the  point.  Ridiculously  short  as  the  time 
devoted  to  musketry  and  field  training  is,  Captain  Boscawen 
says  that  even  this  is  largely  wasted  and  he  asks  pertinently  : 
"  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  a  man  to  shoot  standing  at 
200  yards.  Whoever  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  stand  up  at 
such  a  range  when  opposed  with  modern  weapons  ? "  Field 
days  as  at  present  carried  out  are  often  little  better  than  a 
farce.  "After  such  a  training,"  said  the  Colonel  of  a  regular 
battalion,  "  half  the  men  would  be  lost  in  real  warfare  in  teach- 
ing the  other  half  how  to  fight."  What  is  really  wrong  in  the 
Service,  in  Captain  Boscawen's  opinion,  is  "the  awful  'system' 
under  which  soldiers  live  and  die.  The  '  system '  is  a  truly 
terrible  monster  pervading  everything,  smothering  everybody 
with  pipeclay  and  binding  them  hand  and  foot  with  red  tape, 
shedding  a  blight  on  the  whole  Army."  Of  the  2,196  Queen's 
Regulations  71  apply  to  questions  of  dress,  four  to  musketry 
and  one  to  field  training  !  Comment  on  such  a  "  system  "  is 
almost  superfluous.  We  have  heard  so  much  that  is  good  of 
the  non-commissioned  officer  from  time  to  time  that  it  is  sur- 
prising to  learn  from  an  article  in  "  Macmillan's "  that  the 
Reservist  non-com.  has  been  a  failure  in  the  present  war. 
"Are  We  Really  a  Nation  of  Amateurs?"  asks  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  in  the  "Nineteenth"  in  reply  to  Mr.  George  Brodrick. 
He  succeeds  in  showing  that  Mr.  Brodrick  is  very  much  of  the 
amateur  critic,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  there  is  vast  room  for 
improvement,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  Army 
officers,  a  subject  discussed  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Maguire  in  the 
"National."  Recently,  says  Dr.  Maguire,  "the  'Times'  de- 
clared that  if,  as  Wellington  is  falsely  alleged  to  have  stated, 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing-fields  of  Eton,  Colenso  was 
lost  there.  No  modern  battle  was  won  by  men  who  had  not 
been  as  prominent  in  the  study  as  on  the  playing  field.  And 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  it  is  clear  that 
for  the  future,  if  the  English  upper  and  middle  classes  are  not 
as  well  educated  before  the  age  of  twenty-one  as  are  Germans, 
Japanese,  or  Yankees  of  the  same  rank  and  time  of  life,  our 
Empire  will  be  ruined,  or,  if  preserved,  only  saved  by  Colonists, 
German  immigrants,  the  pupils  of  '  stickit  ministers '  from 
north  of  the  Tweed,  Irish  'Intermediate'  boys,  and  Jews." 
Whether  the  education  of  the  German  or  the  Japanese  would 
have  fitted  them  to  cope  with  such  a  crisis  as  that  in  South 
Africa  better  than  the  British  officer  has  done,  is  a  point  which 
few  stay  to  ask. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Aus  Englands  Flegeljahren.  Von  Dr.  Alexander  Tille,  1890  bis 
1900  Dozent  an  der  Universitat  Glasgow.  Dresden  : 
Reissner.  1901. 

A  "  Flegel,"  according  to  the  dictionaries,  is  a  lout  or  a  clown, 
and  the  "  Flegeljahre "  of  an  individual  are  the  years  of  his 
hobbledehoyhood.  The  title  of  Dr.  Tille's  book  may  accord- 
ingly be  translated,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  latest  common- 
place of  the  newspapers,  as  "  In  Hooligan  England."  And  in 
this  regard  it  resolves  itself  into  a  deliberate  indictment  of  the 
country  which  hospitably  entertained  the  author  from  1890  to 
the  present  year  of  grace.  It  is  true  that  the  "England"  where 
Dr.  Tille  was  at  home  is  situated  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  that 
the  England — poor  England  ! — whose  dust  he  indignantly 
shakes  off  is  that  larger  country  which  we  call  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  for  once,  we 
fancy,  our  Scottish  friends  who  protest  against  the  use  of 
the  word  "  England  "  to  designate  the  whole  British  Empire 
will  not  be  inclined  to  cavil.  Dr.  Tille's  impressions  of 
"  Hooligan  England "  were  formed  in  the  city  and  university 
of  Glasgow;  his  well-merited  rebuke  to  the  unmannerly 
students  who  stormed  his  lecture-room  last  summer  is  cast 
in  the  form  of  an  attack  on  the  whole  nation.  Now,  if  we 
remember  the  circumstances  aright— and  there  is  nothing  in 
Dr.  Tille's  preface  in  the  least  at  variance  with  our  recollection 
— the  learned  Professor  had  the  assurance  last  summer  to 
defend  the  cause  of  the  Boers  in  a  public  lecture  at 
Glasgow.  We  do  not  wish  to  condone  the  expressive  action 
of  his  audience,  which  has  led  to  his  resignation  of  his 
chair  ;  but  we  do  venture  to  think  that,  as  a  foreigner 
living  in  Scotland  during  the  progress  of  a  British  war 
with  which  his  own  countrymen  did  not  sympathise,  it  would 
have  accorded  better  with  the  first  elements  of  courtesy 
if  Dr.  Tille  had  not  thus  departed  from  his  ordinary  pro- 
fessorial duties.  And  we  venture  further  to  believe  that  he- 
would  better  have  consulted  his  own  dignity  if  he  had  not  set 
himself,  immediately  on  his  arrival  home,  to  use  his  personal 
chagrin  as  a  kind  of  national  grievance,  and  to  pretend  to  see 
in  the  riot  of  young  blood  at  Glasgow  the  indiscretion  of 
"Hooligan  England." 

We  cannot  think  Dr.  Tille  a  wise  man.  There  is  toc- 
much  myopy  in  his  vision,  and  the  bias  of  his  own  ex- 
perience has  perverted  his  whole  point  of  view.  What 
sane  historian,  for  example,  could  write  that  the  decade 
from  1880  to  1S90  comprised  "the  childhood  of  modern 
England,"  when  perhaps  there  was  never  a  period  in  which 
the  marks  of  senile  decay  were  so  plainly  visible  in  the 
face  of  a  great  Empire  ?    The  contention  is  as  absurd  as  the 
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CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

IF  YOU  PROPOSE  ITRCHASINC,  AN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  THE  UN  PER  NOTED 
FACT  S  REGARDING  CIIAMISERS'S  EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA  WILL    INTEREST  YOU. 

CHAMBERS  S  ENCY0L0P/ED1A. 

The  present  edition,  although  dated  1895,  has  been 
reprinted  and  revised  since  that  date,  and  is,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times  in  Science,  Literature, 
Biography,  Travel,  &C.  &c. 

CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Is  the  only  important  work  of  this  character  to  which 
the  foregoing  statement  can  be  applied.  For  proof  of 
the  up  to-datc-  character  of  the  work,  call  upon  your 
bookseller  and  consult  such  articles  as 

SOUDAN,  ACETYLENE,  ARGON,  BISMARCK, 
JAMESON,  KITCHENER,  &c.  &c. 

CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

The  Ten  Volumes  are  published  at  £5  in  cloth,  and 
£7  10s.  half-morccco,  but  booksellers  give  the  usual 
discount  off  above  prices.  Your  bookseller  or  the 
publishers  will  supply  you  with  a  prospectus  giving  full 
particulars  of 

CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


New  Christmas  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  ARTISTICALLY  BOUND. 

Price  6s.   Gilt  edges. 
Seven  Maids.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

"  A  sweetly  written  and  graceful  story  of  girl  life." — Scotsman. 

Price  5s. 

Miss  Nonentity.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Punch  says  : — 11  My  Earonitess  informs  me  that  she  has  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  is  advising  everybody  young  enough  to  enjoy  the  story  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  '  Miss  Nonentity,  by  L.  T.  Meade.  She  will  be  found  a  very 
delightful  person,  who  proves  herself  to  be  a  *  Miss  Somebody,'  and  of  con- 
siderable importance  too." 

Charge !   or  Briton  and  3oer.    By  G. 

MAXVILLE  FEXX. 
"  Bids  well  to  be  the  most  popular  boys'  book  of  the  year." — Scotsman. 

Venture  and  Valour.    Being  Stories  told 

by  G.  A.  Hentv,  A.  Cokah  Dovle,  G.  M.  Fenn,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Tom 
Galujh,  Gordon  Stables,  &c. 

,;  WiH  be  a  favourite  with  boys  of  spirit." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

Tom's  Boy.    By  the  Author  of  "  Laddie," 

' '  Tip-Car,"  &c. 

"  The  publisher,  rr.ay  expect  '  Tr  r»'*  I!oy  '  to  enjoy  the  same  vogue  as  '  Tip- 
Cat.'  Few  comprehend  better  than  this  author  the  heart  and  understanding  of 
a  child."— Daily  Ttlegrapli. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Three  Witches.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

To-Day  says:  — "If  you  uant  a  charming  book  for  the  children,  get  Mrs. 
Molesworth's  'Three  Witches,'  illustrated  by  that  delightful  humourist  in 
'  line,'  Lewis  Baumer." 

The  Story  of  a  School  Conspiracy.  By 

ANDREW  HOME. 

"  Telling  of  a  deep-laid  plot  and  of  hairbreadth  escapes  !  All  guaranteed  to 
fill  the  heart  of  every  schoolboy  with  keenest  joy.  '  Tolle  lege,  Tolle  lege  '.  ' 
O  Schoolboy  !  or  irreparable  will  be  thy  loss." — The  Baron  de  B.-W.  in  Punch. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Celia's  Conquest.    By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

"  A  capital  book  for  girls."— Scotsman. 

W.  Jk  R.  CHAMBERS,  LlHITBD,  47  Paternoster  Row,  London; 
and  Edinburgh. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

WHERE    BLACK    RULES    WHITE.  A 

Volume  of  Travel  in  the  I!lack  Republic  of  Ilayti.  By  HbsKBTH 
Priciiard.     Fully  Illustrated,  demy  8vo.  12s. 

LETTERS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN.     Edited  by 

S.  T.  Irwin.    Two  vols.  12s.    Second  Edition. 

WAR  AND  POLICY.    By  Spenser  Wilkin- 

son.    1 5s. 

"  No  military  writer  has  added  more  to  his  authority  during  the  present  war  than 
Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson   Mr.  Wilkinson's  essays  are  logical  and  illuminating  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  which  lies  at  his  heart  Mis  purpose  in  this  volume  is  to 

draw  permanent  lesions  from  the  events  and  careers  which  he  describes  Mr. 

Wilkinson  is  one  of  the  few  military  writers  who  can  or  do  read  German  works 
assiduously." — Ma?ichcster  Guardian. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  SUDAN. 

By  II.  D.  Traill.  12s. 

"  Is  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  for  his 
sake,  but  for  its  clear,  balanced  narrative  of  an  eventful  chapter  of  history  in 
which  all  Englishmen  must  take  pride." — Literature. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR  NORTH 

AMERICA.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.  15s. 

"  Clearly  written,  not  too  long,  and  arranged  in  due  perspective,  the  story  has  all 
the  stir  and  tension  of  romance." — Morning  Post. 


HISTORICAL  STORIES  COLLECTED  OUT  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  ENGLISH 
MONARCHS  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

THIS    YEAR'S    VOLUME  IS 

THE  PRINCESS'S  STORY-BOOK.  Edited 

by  G.  Laurence  Gomme.  Illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton. 
Cloth  gilt,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

UNIFORM   WITH   THE  ABOVE. 

THE  KING'S  STORY-BOOK.  6s. 
THE  QUEEN'S  STORY-BOOK.  6s. 
THE  PRINCE'S  STORY-BOOK.  6s. 


CONSTABLE'S   LIBRARY   OF  TRAVEL  AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 

6s.  per  volume,  demy  Svo.    Now  ready  in  this  Series. 

FARTHEST  NORTH.   By  Fridtjof  Nansen. 

Fully  Illustrated.  A  New  Unabridged  Edition  of  this  Famou 
Work. 

THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN,  1815.  By 

Captain  William  Siborne.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Flans. 

AMONG  THE   HIMALAYAS.     By  Major 

L.  A.  Waddell,  L.L.,  Author  of  "The  Buddhism  of  Thibet." 
With  over  100  Illustrations. 

THE  ALPS   FROM   END  TO   END.  By 

Sir  William  Martin  Conway.  With  Fifty-two  Illustrations 
by  A.  D.  B.  M'Cormick. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  YELLOW  ROBE 

— SIAM.    By  Ernest  Young.    Fully  Illustrated. 

RUPERT,  PRINCE  PALATINE.     By  Eva 

Scott.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

THE    HOUSEHOLD    OF    THE  LAFAY- 

ETTES.    By  Edith  Sichel.    With  Photogravure  Engravings. 


TALES  FROM  TENNYSON.     By  Rev.  G. 

C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Cranleigh  School.  Crown  Svo. 

with  2  Photogravures,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Allen  has  done  for  :  Idylls  of  the  Ring '  what  Lamb  did  for  Shakespeare." 

Saturday  Rcz'iew. 


LOVE  LYRICS  AND  SONGS  TO  SET  TO 

MUSIC.    By  Constance  Sutcliffe. 

"  These  verses  possess  a  confident  strength  which  arrests  attention  freshness 

of  expression  and  passionate  outspokenness  make  it  a  distinctive  collection." 

The  Bookman. 

2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 
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next  proposition  that  all  this  innocent  joyousness — the  child's 
play  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  for  instance! — '•  was  altered  in 
1890.  At  that  date,"  continues  our  Emeritus  Professor,  "un- 
suspected limits  were  suddenly  set  by  a  political,  economic,  and 
social  development  to  this  childlike  delight  in  life."  Now  the 
year  1890,  with  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Tille,  has  no  significance 
v>hatever  in  the  annals  of  British  history.  We  can  discover 
with  the  utmost  diligence  no  important  indication  of  the  com- 
plete change  which  is  recorded — "  All  das  ward  anders " — 
except  that  in  the  course  of  that  year  Dr.  Alexander  Tille  landed 
on  these  shores  from  the  Fatherland.  The  event  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  "Times"  summary  of  the  epoch,  nor  should  we 
have  lighted  on  its  meaning,  if  Dr.  Tille  himself  had  not  drawn 
out  at  some  length  the  striking  comparison  between  his  per- 
sonal experience  and  the  complexus  of  national  life.  As  this 
passage  is  of  interest  as  a  key  to  the  bulk  of  the  book,  we 
venture  to  reproduce  it  : — "When  in  the  year  1890,  I  was  sum- 
moned as  a  youth  of  four-and-twenty  to  tutorial  work  in 
Scotland,  and  ascended  for  the  first  time  a  British  academic 
chair,  Great  Britain  glittered  in  my  eyes  with  many  facets  of 
youthful  ideals.  When  in  the  year  1900  I  was  insulted  by  a  mob 
of  Scottish  students  in  the  middle  of  the  Boer  war,  and  straight- 
way resigned  my  post,  and  despite  all  efforts  to  retain  my 
services  returned  to  my  own  home,  those  ideals  had  been 
somewhat  damaged  .  .  ."  But  suppose  that  the  Glasgow 
mob  had  never  hooted  in  the  lecture-room,  or  supposing, 
better  still,  Dr.  Tille  had  never  discussed  the  Boer  war  in 
that  consecrated  place,  how  would  those  ideals  be  now?  To 
this  question  the  good  doctor  offers  no  serious  reply,  though  he 
gives  us  two  pages  of  information  to  show  that  he  has  "done 
more  than  any  other  German  to  promote  the  exchange  of  indus- 
trial and  intellectual  knowledge  between  the  two  countries." 
Alas,  for  the  shades  of  Professors  Max  Miiller  and  C.  A.  Buch- 
heim  !  We  have  paused  too  long  at  the  portico  of  this  preten- 
tious and  injudicious  book  to  attempt  to  analyse  its  contents. 
We  can  but  trust  that  it  will  fail  to  convince  any  impartial 
German  reader. 

Der  Werth  der  Wissenscliaft :  frcic  Gedanken  eines  Natur- 
forschers.  Von  Raoul  France.  Dresden  :  Reissner.  1900. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  same  publishers  for  a  book  in  a  very 
different  kind.  Herr  France  is  a  disciple  of  Nietzsche,  and 
makes  a  frank  endeavour  to  break  away  "  into  the  woods  and 
hills  "  from  the  false  bias  of  self-importance  inevitable  to  per- 
sonal experience,  from  the  persistent  delusions  of  hope,  and  the 
heavy  demands  of  a  party  spirit — in  a  word,  as  he  himself  says, 
"  from  the  bad  taste  of  conviction  and  the  tactless  desire  to  con- 
vince." The  two  parts  of  his  examination  into  the  value  of 
knowledge  are  entitled  "  Socratism  in  Philosophy,"  and  "  The 
Philosophy  of  a  Socratic."  His  application  of  the  Socratir 
method  to  the  history  of  nature  and  man  is  reinforced  by  the 
wisdom  of  Schopenhauer  and  Goethe,  and  other  modem 
prophets  and  seers.  "  True  philosophy,"  he  concludes,  "  is  not 
knowledge,  but  the  artist's  intuition ; "  and  with  this  quite 
reasonable  verdict  we  must  apparently  join  the  further  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter  :  "  True  culture  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  genius."  Thus  Nietzsche  is  piled  on  Socrates,  to  the  con- 
fusion and  bewilderment  of  all  honest  plodders  on  the  road  to 
truth.  Dr.  France  tells  us  somewhere  in  this  book  that  "nine 
nature-philosophers  out  of  ten  who  have  persevered  to  this 
point  will  now  lay  the  book  down.  The  tenth  waits  and  thinks. 
Accordingly,  I  address  myself  to  the  tenth."  Now,  as  the 
number  of  nature-philosophers  in  any  census  of  any  population 
— since  that,  perhaps,  of  early  Ionia — cannot  be  said  to  be 
large,  and  as  our  author  is  content  to  address  himself  to  one- 
tenth  only  of  that  fraction,  we  may  fairly  say  that  his  "  free 
thoughts"  will  not  find  a  very  wide  audience.  But  the  few  to 
whom  they  will  appeal  will  find  them  stimulating  reading,  not 
very  unlike  in  some  respects  the  unconventional  philosophy  in 
Richard  Jefferies'  "  Story  of  My  Heart." 

Handelsgcschichle  des  Altertums.  Von  Prof.  E.  Speck.  Band  I.  : 
Die  Oric7italische?i  Volker.  Leipzig  :  Brandstetter  ;  London  : 
D.  Nutt.  1900. 
Recently  we  were  told,  by  a  distinguished  professor  of  history 
in  this  country,  that  it  was  still  impossible  to  write  a  connected 
history  of  commerce,  owing  to  the  inchoate  condition  of  the  raw 
.material  of  such  a  work.  The  first  volume  of  Professor  Speck's 
survey  of  that  field  in  antiquity  will  go  far  towards  removing 
that  obstacle  ;  the  more  so,  because  it  does  not  pretend  to 
advance  the  cause  of  original  research,  but  rather  to  collect  and 
co-ordinate  the  results  already  attained.  This  is  precisely 
what  is  wanted,  and  the  London  School  of  Economics  might 
well  create  a  studentship  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  acces- 
sible to  English  readers  the  labours  on  which  Professor  Speck 
id  engaged  Ancient  commerce,  we  may  add— -and  Professor 
Oliver  Lodge  will  doubtless  agree  with  us— should  partly  take 
the  place  in  the  new  university  in  the  Midlands  which  is  occupied 
in  the  Oxford  schools  by  ancient  thought.  With  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  present  instalment  of  the  work  to  the  attention 
of  our  1  omincn  ial  educationists,  we  submit  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume.  It  opens  with  a  review  in  138  pages 
of  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  studied,  dealing  with  the 
elements  of  ■  ominerce,  trade  routes,  navigation,  communication 
by  land,  commodities,  symbols  of  exchange,  points  d'appui, 


markets,  coinage,  colonics,  and  so  forth— an  extremely  valuable 
chapter  in  this  special  branch  of  universal  history.  Then  the 
narrative  proceeds  through  another  450  pages  to  discuss  the 
commercial  history  and  geography  (1)  of  India  and  China, 
(2)  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  (3)  of  Persia,  (4)  of  Egypt, 
(5)  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  activity  extended  as  far  as  Gaul 
and  Britain,  (6)  of  Arabia,  (7)  of  the  Israelites,  who  have  been 
greater  in  exile  than  in  Palestine,  and  (S)  of  Damascus.  We 
wish  the  book,  and  its  sequel,  the  success  it  deserves. 
Rcallexicoii  der  Indogermanischen  Altertumskundc.  Grund- 

ziigc  ciner  Kultur-   tend    Vblkcrgeschichtc  Alteuropas. 

Halbband  I.    Von  O.  Schrader.    Strassburg :  Triibner. 

1901.  14m. 

The  first  half- volume  of  Professor  Schrader's  Indo-Germanic 
Lexicon  takes  us  from  "  Aal"  and  "Abend"  to  "  Muschel"  and 
"  Musikalische  Instrumente."  The  work,  as  conceived,  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  dictionary  of  that  period  of  antiquity.  It  is 
an  historical,  legal,  ecclesiastical,  and  adjectives  in  -al  to  the 
;nh-power  lexicon  of  the  civilisation  of  ancient  Europe.  The 
article  on  "Erbschafc"  (inheritance),  for  example,  covers  more 
than  eight  pages,  and  that  on  "  Familie  "  more  than  sixteen  of 
Professor  Schrader's  generous  design.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  examine  the  book,  the  students  will  know  on  its  com- 
pletion as  much  about  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  early 
dwellers  on  our  continent  as  the  present  resources  of  learning 
permit.  As  a  type  of  the  interest  of  the  contents,  we  may  select 
the  following  remarks  from  the  article  on  "  Blumen": — "The 
cultivation  of  flowers  was  the  last  stage  in  the  development  of 
field  and  garden  among  European  mankind.  Primitive  realists 
had  formed  no  attachment  to  these  favourites  of  women  and 
children,  as  little  as  their  ear  was  open  to  the  song  of  the  lark 
or  nightingale.  This  was  not  altered  till  the  perfumes  of  flowers 
were  introduced  in  Europe  from  the  Orient  with  its  greater 
susceptibility  to  smell,  when  the  relation  of  men  to  nature,  in 
higher  circles  at  least,  began  to  become  sentimental.  .  .  ." 

We  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing periodicals  :  Deutsche  Rtindsc/iau  (December),  contain- 
ing, among  other  articles,  some  letters  from  Queen  Louisa  of 
Prussia  to  her  brother,  the  Hereditary  Prince  George  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  1794-1810;  Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau  (De- 
cember), with  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Felix  Poppenberg  on 
"The  Literature  of  Longing  and  Fulfilment,"  a  category  of 
criticism  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Germany  ;  Die  Inscl 
(November);  Das  litterarische  Echo  (November  15  and 
December  1),  and  Die  Nation  (weekly)  which  maintains  its 
admirable  standard  of  intelligent  German  Liberalism. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  734. 


BENSON'S 

WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 


OBTAINABLE  ON 


NOVEL  PLAN  OF 


MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

OF  £1  AND  UPWARDS,  AT  CATALOGUE  CASH  PRICES. 
With  Immediate  Full  BENEFITS. 

BENSON'S  £25 
"FIELD"  WATCH. 

In  Hunting,  Half-hunting,  or  Crystal  Glass,  i8-ct.  gold 
cases,  £25  ;  or  in  silver  cases,  £\$. 

ORDER  FORM  and  CATALOGUE  with  full  details 
of  this  and  all  other  Watches,  Clocks,  Jewels,  Plate,  and 
Cutlery,  obtainable  on  "THE  TIMES "  Novel  Plan, 
Post  Free. 

Mention  Saturday  Review  when  writing. 

Steam  Factory :  62  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


G.B." 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


49s.    PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  rAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS  : 

GEORGE    BACK    X  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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SPA,  BELGIUM. 

Ideal  Winter  Resort,  within  12  hours  of  London. 


Dry  and  Invigorating   Climate.     Sheltered   Position.  Magnificent 
Casino  always  open.    Hunting,  Skating,  Shooting, 
Tobogganing.    Frequent  Concerts. 
Excellent  Hotel  Accommodation  on  inclusive  tariff  from  6s.  daily. 
For  details  apply  to-M.  JULES  CREHAY,  CASINO,  SPA. 


"(pen  Buying  a  Cheap  Bicycle 

,    look  at  the  tyres.    If  they  are  not 


t  Dunlqp  Tyres 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

tThe  DUNL0P  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd..  Alma  St.,  Coventry. 

160  to  166  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  : — Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


s  /   /   s   s  ■■w<mzwemim»w&P>»>  s  s  /  /  /  /, 


J  Made 

Nestor 

Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 

Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 


157a,  NEW    BOND  STREET. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3 ;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR   A  G-BNTS. 

THREE   CHEERS   FOR  THE 


WHITE 


COFFEE. 


&  BLUE 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THE  WAR. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

TOBACCOS    AND  CIGARETTES 
DUTY  FREE  by  PARCEL  POST 

TROOPS    IN    SOUTH  AFRECA. 

HARRODS,  LIMITED, 

Have  now  succeeded  in  making  special  arrangements  whereby 
they  are  able  to  send  TOBACCO  and  CIGARETTES  to 
our  Troops  in  South  Africa  by  PARCEL  POST,  free  of 
both  English  and  South  African  duty  (see  particulars  below). 
All  packed  in  air-tight  tins,  which  keep  the  contents  in 
perfect  condition  for  any  length  of  time. 
SPECIAL  MIXTURE  or  BEST  NAVY  CUT. 
Medium  and  Full  Flavour. 

Parcel  containing  one  i  lb.  tin  of 
Tobacco  (including  postage  1/6)  3,1 1 

Parcel  containing  two  i  lb.  tins  of 
Tobacco  (including  postage  3/-)  7  10 

Parcel  containing  four  1  lb.  tins  of 
Tobacco  (including  postage  6,'-)   1 5/8 

Parcel  containing  six  1  lb.  tins  of 
Tobacco  (including  postage  8/3)  23  - 

SPECIAL  GOLD  FLAKE  TOBACCO. 

Parcel  containing  one  1  lb.  tin  of 
't  obacco  (including  postage  1/6)  5/- 

Parcel  containing  two  1  lb.  tins  of 
Tobacco  (including  postage  3/-)  10- 

Parcel  containing  four  1  lb.  tins  of 
Tobacco  (including  postage  6J-)  20/- 

Parcel  containing  six  1  lb.  tins  of 
Tobacco  (including  postage  8  3)  29  - 

All  the  above  are  of  the  Best  Quality  and  Duty  Free. 

ARRODS,  LIMITED, 

BR  O  MPT  ON   ROAD,   LOIDOI,  S.W. 

Telephone  Nos.  1  SS  gft  $5'  596  Kensington.  Telegrams  : 

r  (bio,  to3  Westminster.  Everything,  London. 

RICHD.  BUR3IDGE,  Managing  Director. 

The  Minor  Worries  of  Life. 

Why  keep  your  Letters  and  Papers  in  a 
chronic  state  of  confusion  when  you  can  have 
them  in  a  single  Box  or  Drawer,  under  the 
simplest  possible  arrangement,  in  perfect  order  ? 

N.B.— Letters  can  be  "posted"      Times.  —  "By  the  'Ceres' 
into  the  empty  end  of  the  File,  system  the  most  complex  body  of 


NAVY  CUT  CIGARETTES. 

In  air-tight  tins  of  50. 
500  Cigarettes,  including  postage,  10/6 
1,000  Cigarettes,  including  postage,  21/- 

GOLI)  FLAKE  VIRGINIA  CIGARETTES. 

In  air-tight  tins  of  50. 
500  Cigarettes,  including  postage,  12/- 
1,000  Cigarettes,  including  postage,  23/- 

We  append  Rates  for  Quantities  too 
large  for  Parcel  Post,  but  which  would 
be  specially  forwarded  by  the  Weekly 
Mail  Steamers. 

NAVY  CUT  AND  SPECIAL  MIXTURES. 

In  1  lb.  and  J  lb.  air-tight  tins. 
Packed  in  cases  in    quantities  of 

25  lb  £3  £s. 

50  lb  ifi  ss. 

too  lb   5s. 

Including  freight  and  insurance  to 
Cape  Town. 
Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 
Inclusive  rates  to  other  ports  on 
application. 


and  afterwards  sorted. 


A  single  locked  Box   (in  Mahogany,  Walnut, 
Cloth  covered,  &c.)  for  all  current  Letters,  Hills, 
and  Papers. 


documents  can  be  arranged  with 
admirable  simplicity." 

Lancet.  — ■  "  For  simplicity 
in  use  and  ready  adaptability  to 
varying  needs  and  requirements 
of  work,  Mr.  Vernon  has  devised 
a  plan  which  will  be  difficult  to 

rival."   

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  :— 
"  The  convenience  of  the  Writing 
Table  with  '  Ceres  '  Files  is  be- 
yond words.  So  far  as  I  can 
keep  pace  with  my  correspond- 
ence there  is  never  anxiety  as  to 
where  a  letter  is." 

Sir  F.  G.  Milner.  Bart., 
M.P.  : — ''  Far  exceeds  anything 
brought  out  hitherto  for  simpli- 
city and  expedition  in  use." 

Sir  J.  Criehion  Browne, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  :—"  Should  be 
generally  adopted  by  those  who 
value  sound  methods." 

Sir  H.   H.    Bemrose :  — 

11  Simply  invaluable." 

Chas.  Welch,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Guildhall  Library  : 

— "  Very  pleased  with  the  File, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  recommend 
it." 

Dr.  Reddie,  Abbotsholme 

New  School  (for  a  "Ceres" 
Cabinet  of  22  drawers  for  filing 
letters  and  documents)  : — "  Very 
pleased  with  the  Cabinet.  It  is 
an  excellent  invention  excellently 
carried  out,  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  thoughtful  and  skilful  work." 


Call  and  inspect  the  Ceres  System  at 

THE  CERES  DEPOT,  10,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

(Opposite  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Two  Minutes  from  Charing  Cross.) 
Or  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  40  pages,  Post  Free. 
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GREENING  &  CO.'S  LIST 

SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


ENGLISH  WRITERS  OF  TO-DAY  SERIES. 

DDCT  IIARTI*  ■  a  Treatise  and  a  Tribute  by  T.  Edgar  Pemberton. 
DnCi  I   nnn  IE  ■   with  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and  a  Bibliography. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

QMflMRIIRMC*    a  Study  by  Theodore  Wratislaw.    With  a  Portrait  of 
OniHDUnnEi     Mr   A.  c.  Swinburne,  and  a  Bibliography.    Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE   MASTERPIECE  LIBRARY. 

"  A  handsome  and  artistic  series." —  Vide  Press. 

TUE  EPICUREAN  ■     a  Romance.    By  Thomas  Moore.    Edited,  with 

I  ™c  KrlWUnmn  •     an  Introduction,  by  Justin  Hannaford.  Illus- 
trated by  Will  Smart.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edge,  3s.  6d. 

VATHEK  •  an  Eastern  Romance.  By  William  Beckford.  Edited,  with 
»  "  *  ■     an  Introduction,  by  Justin  Hannaford.    Illustrated  by  W.  S. 

Rogers.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

TUC   R|  APIf  Till  ID  •  a  Romance.    By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Newly 
InC   BtnWIl    IUH.IT  ■   done  into  English,  with  Introduction  by  S.  J. 
Adair  Fitz-Gerald.    Illustrated  by  John  Hassall.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edge,  3s.  6d. 

DACCCI  JIC  a   Prince  of  Abyssinia.     A   Romance.     By   Dr.  Johnson. 

RnuOELnu  •  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Justin  Hannaford.  Illus- 
trated by  W.  S.  Rogers.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

RIMPAM    PIIMAI7E'   a  Tale  of  the  Covenanters.     By  John  G  ALT. 
ninunil   Ulbnni&G  ■   Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  George 
Douglas.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

AVAftARfikin  III  AQIA  ■  a  Volume  of  Travel.  By  Edmund 
IftUHDUnU  in  (Win.  Candler.  With  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

AROfllf  flE  TUC  DflQTER  By  W.  S.  Rogers.  Profusely  illus- 
DUUft  Ul"  I  OC  rUO  I  Ell.  trated  with  examples  of  Poster 
Work  by  some  famous  Poster  Artists  of  the  day.    4to.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID :  ^ JcJatSra,  &5 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS; 

R.  G.  Taber,  with  some  Folk  Lore  Tales  translated  from  the  original  Eskimo 
and  an  Autograph  Letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Lome  reproduced  in  facsimile. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

WflMAM  a  Scientific  Study.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  Intro- 
numnn      ductio"  '  y  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Seed.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

IDEAL  PHYS.oAL  CULTURE  ^gg£fi&£31 

Hercules  and  Sandow  s  Challenger).  Fourth  Edition.  Profusely  Illustrated, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

IICRfl  ■  The  Merchant  of  Susa.  A  Drama  in  Three  Acts  by  Aug.  J.  Ferreira. 
ntUU  ■   Small  8vo.  art  cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SOME  NOTABLE  HAMLETS  OF  THE  PRESENT 

TIME  (Sarah  Bernhardt,  Henry  Irving,  Wilson  Barrett,  Beerbohm  Tree,  and 
Forbes  Robertson).  By  Clement  Scott.  With  Illustrations  by  Will  G. 
Mein,  and  an  Appreciation  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott  by  L.  Arthur  Greening. 
Crown  8vo.  buckram,  top  edge  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

FICTION, 

A DETACHED  PIRATE'  a  Novel.  By  Helen  Milecete,  Author 
VE  I  nbnCU  Finn  ■  C  of  «<  A  G;rl  of  the  >forth."  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  NORTH:  i*&2.IS£££ 

Edition.    Cloth  gilt,  6s. 

FARTUEQ.T    *?fillTW  ■     a  Humorous   Story  of  Adventures  at  the 
rnn  ■  nC4  I     «UU  I  tl  ■     South  Pole    By  Harold  E.  Gorst.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE    PflTTI  F    PADERQ'a     a  rea%  funny  book  for  Christmas.  By 

1  ,Bt"   «  V»  I  I  kt    rnrtnd  i    Tkistram    Coutts  ("Saul  Smiff"). 
Illustrated  by  L.  Ravenhill.    Fourth  Edition.    Cloth  2s.  6d. 

A  COMEDY  OF  TEMPTATION:  fe^  ^?h!onBey 

Tristram  Coutts,  Author  of  "  The  Pottle  Papers."  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

COMMITTED  TO  HIS  CHARGE:  ffi $£3t. ly 

Lizaks.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A  PEDIGREE: 

8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  PRETTINESS  OF  FOOLS:  KttZ&B2£ 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THF  AETFR-TAQTE  ■   a  Novel.    l!y  Compton  Reads,  Author  of 
,nt  nr,Kn  ■  no  I  E  ■   "  Hard  Lines,"  "  Under  which  Kingt"&c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

SHAMS'    8    ,;ri,liant    Society  Novel.     By  ••••••  ?     Fifth  Edition  with 

**  **  "    new  I'reface,  now  ready.      Boycotted,  but  clever.      Cloth  gilt, 

DAUGHTERS  OF  PLEASURE:   ,  ;1  ^ 

Hon  of  Africa,"  "The  (kntlcinan  Digger,"  &c.     Cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Ilrisk  and  ulcy  without  being  blatant  and  salacious  a  very  good  book,  which 

says  a  lot  of  things  that  wanted  saying  frankly  but  delicately.  It  is  at  the  same  time 

an  engrossing  romance."—  Topical  Times. 

ASHES  TELL  NO  TALES-  "Nwi.  By  vt    ilberts.  brad. 

,  °  ltLl  nu  IflLCO.  8HAW(  AlUllor  of  "The  Gates  of 
I  rmpOtlan,   Sic.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

London:  GREENING  and  CO.  LTD.,  20  Cecil  Court, 
Charing  Cross  K  jad. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

The  Right    Hon.    Joseph    Chamberlain,    M.P.    (Arthur  Wallace. 

"  The  Bijou  Biographies  ").    Drane.  6d. 
The  Life  of  Dante  Alighieri  (Paget  Toynbee).    Methuen.    $s.  6d. 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  :  His  Life  and  Adventures  (Elizabeth  Reid  and 

Charles  H.  Coe,  of  U.S.A.).    Greening.    2s-  £>d. 

Christmas  Books. 

Fairy  Tales,  The,  of  the  Brothers  Grimm  (Translated  by  Mrs.  Edgar 
Lucas).    Freemantle.    6s.  net. 

Overtons,  The  (Elsie  Macgregor),  is.  ;  A  Toast  Fag  (Harold 
Avery),  u.  6d.  ;  A  Book  about  Longfellow  (J.  N.  M'llwraith), 
2.c  ;  A  Little  Ray  of  Sunshine  (Jennie  Chappell),  is.  ;  A 
Terrible  Feud  (E.  Nelvin  and  E.  L.  Haverfield),  2s.  ;  Ivy  and 
Oak  (Dorothea  Townshend,  S.  Gaze,  and  K.  Macdonald),  2s.  ; 
A  Gordon  Highlander  (Everett  Green),  2s.  6d.  ;  "  Craddles  " 
(Alice  Knight),  is.  ;  The  Romance  of  the  South  Pole  (G.  Barnett 
Smith),  2s.  Nelson. 

Sintram  and  his  Companions  (De  la  Motte  Fouque).  Freemantle. 
$s.  6d.  net. 

Classics. 

Cornelius  Nepos  :  Lives  of  Miltiades  and  Epaminondas  (G.  H.  Nail). 

Macmillan.  is.  6d. 
Blackwood's  Classical  Texts  : — Homer  :  Odyssey,  VI.  (E.  E.  Sikes). 

Blackwood.  U.  6d. 
Cresar's  Gallic  War,  Book  I.  (Edited  by  John  Brown);  C.  Sallasti 

Crispi  :  Bellum  Catilince  (Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Stone). 

Blackie.    ij.  6d.  each. 

Fiction. 

Montes  the  Matador,  and  Other   Stories  (Frank   Harris).  Grant 

Richards.  6s. 

Committed  to  His  Charge  (R.  and  K.  M.  Lizars).    Greening.  6s. 
The  Epicurean  (Thomas  Moore).    Greening.    3.?.  6d. 
The  Hidden  Scar  (John  Robe  Adamson).    Simpkin,  Marshall. 
A  Princess  of  Arcady  (Arthur  Henry).    Murray.  6s. 
The  Three  Friends  (A.  G.  Butler).    Henry  Frowde.  3*. 
Bleak    House   (Charles   Dickens.     Rochester  Edition).  Methuen. 
6s.  net. 

Miss  Cleveland's  Companion  :  a  Novel  (Adeline  Sergeant).  White. 
6s. 

History. 

Russia  and  the  Russians  (Edmund  Noble).  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Si. 50  ;  London  :  Gay  and  Bird.    6s.  net. 

The  South  African  War  1899-1900  (Major  S.  L.  Norris).  Murray.  6s. 

Under  England's  Flag,  From  1804- 1809  :  The  Memoirs,  Diary,  and 
Correspondence  of  Charles  Boothby,  Captain  of  Royal  Engineers 
(Compiled  by  the  Last  Survivors  of  his  Family,  M.  S.  B.  and 
C.  E.  B.).    Black.  6s. 

A  History  of  Hand-made  Lace  (Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson.  With  Supple- 
mentary Information  by  Ernesto  Jesurum).    Gill.    18s.  net. 

School  Books. 

The  Sovereign  Reader  (G.  A.  Henty),  is.  6d.  ;  Continental  Geography 
Readers  :  Africa  ;  Asia.    If.  each.  Blackie. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
What  is  Life  ?  (Frederick  Hovenden.    Second  Edition).  Chapman 
and  Hall.  6.r. 

The  Great  Famine  and  its  Causes  (Vaughan  Nash).    Longmans.  6s. 
Woman  :    a   Scientific  Study  and   Defence  (From    the  French  of 
M.  Alfred  Fouillee,  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Seed).  Greening.    2s.  6d. 

Theology. 

Words  from  St.  Paul's  (William  Sinclair).    Burleigh.    2s-  6d.  net. 

Christ  in  London  (R.  C.  Fillingham).    Watts,  is. 

Ships  and  Havens  (Henry  Van  Dyke).    Nelson,     is.  6d. 

Lines  of  Defence  of  the  Biblical  Revelation  (D.  S.  Margoliouth).. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  (Part  II.).  Horace  Mar- 
shall. IJ. 

Christian  Conference  Essays  (Edited  by  A.  G.  B.  Atkinson).  Black. 
5-r.  net. 

Clue  :  a  Guide  through  Greek  to  Hebrew  Scripture  (Edwin  A. 
Abbott).    Black,    js.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

By  Land  and  Sky  (John  M.  Bacon).    Isbister.    7*.  6d. 

Farthest  North  :  being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of  Exploration  of  the 
Ship  "  Fram,"  1893-1S96,  and  of  a  Fifteen  Months'  Sleigh 
Journey  by  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieut.  Johansen  (Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen).    Constable.  6s. 

Verse. 

Love's  Argument,  and  Other  Poems  (Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
The  Under  Dog  and  Other  Verses  (Rev.  C.  J.  Boden).    Kegan  Paul. 

Is.  6d.  net. 

At  Odd  Moments:  a  Book  of  Verses  and  Parodies  ("  Dum  Dum  "). 

Bombay  :  The  "  Times  of  India  "  Press. 
A  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry  in  the  English  Tongue  (Edited  by  Stopford 

A.  Brooke  and  T.  W.  Rolleston).    Smith,  Elder. 

Miscellaneous. 
All  Change  (Wilfred  Woollam).  Stock. 

Army  Diary  and  Pocket  Pook(I90l).    Gale  and  I'oldcn.     IJ.  6</.  net. 

Club,  The  :  or  a  Grey  Cap  for  a  Green  Head  (James  Puckle).  Free- 
man and  Co.    3.?.  6d. 

"Daily  Mail"  Near  Hook,  1901  (Edited  by  Percy  L.  Parker)* 
Ilanvtsworth  ltrothers.  is. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS 

PUBLICATIONS. 

"Sir  Henry  Burdett's  monumental  work  on  Hospitals." 

The  Times. 

HOSPITALS  AND  ASYLUMS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

|History,  Construction,  Administration,  Manage- 
ment, and  Legislation. 

SIR   HENRY   SURDETT,  K.C.B. 

In  Four  Volumes,  with  a  Portfolio  of  Plans.     Royal  8vo.  top  gilt, 
cloth  extra,  bevelled. 

£    s.  d. 

Price  of  the  Book,  complete     ...       ...       ...       ...    8    8  0 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  (only). — Asylums  and  Asylum  Con- 
struction  4  10  0 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.— Hospitals  and  Hospital  Construc- 
tion, with  Portfolio  of  Plans  6    0  O 

The  Portfolio  of  Plans  (20 ins.  by  14 ins.)  separately, 

price  3    3  0 

Only  a  few  Copies  of  this  Valuable  Work  now  remain  unsold. 

"  A  book  which  should  be  found  in  all  asylums,  hospitals,  and  public  libraries, 
and  which  every  architect  and  medical  man  who  aspires  to  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  ofhospital  construction,  organisation,  and  management  will  do  well  to 
procure  for  himself." — British  Medical  Journal. 


HOSPITAL  EXPENDITURE : 

THE  COMMISSARIAT. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  post  free. 
This  book  contains  most  valuable  information  for  the  guidance  of  all 
who  have  to  do  with  Hospital  Housekeeping,  the  feeding  of  the  resident 
staff,  nurses,  servants,  and  patients.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
accurate  information  of  the. most  valuable  kind,  and  with  its  assistance 
material  economies  can  be  introduced,  and  the  comfort  of  all  residents 
in  hospitals  materially  improved. 

"  This  should  prove  a  valuable  handbook  to  those  upon  whom  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  hospital  finance,  and  should  be  of  interest  to  the  public  as  giving  a  fair  idea 
of  what  this  department  should  and  does  cost." — Manchester  Courier. 

THE  NURSSNgTrOFESSION  : 

HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  TRAIN. 

Being  a  Guide  to  training  for  the  Profession  of  a  Nurse. 

By  SIR  HENRY  BURDETT,  K.C.B. 
Published  Annually.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  net.  ; 
post  free,  2s.  4d. 

M  Brings  the  whole  nursing  field  under  review.  Would-be  nurses  will  find  all  the 
information  they  need  in  deciding  upon  the  Institutions  at  which  to  go  through 
their  training  and  find  employment  afterwards." — Graphic. 


HELPS  IN  SICKNESS  AND  TO  HEALTH: 
WHERE  TO  GO  AND  WHAT  TO  DO. 

Being  a  Guide  to  Home  Nursing,  and  a  Handbook  to  Health  in  the 
Habitation,  the  Nursery,  the  Schoolroom,  and  the  Person, 
with  a  chapter  on  Pleasure  and  Health  Resorts. 

By  Sir  HENRY  BURDETT,  K.C.B. 

Crown  8vo.  4T0  pp.  Illustrated,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  which  should  be  more  welcome  in  a  household 
than  this  unpretending  but  most  useful  book." — Tlie  Times. 

THE  ART  OF  FEEDING  THE  INVALID. 

By  A  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER  AND  A  LADY 
PROFESSOR  OF  COOKERY. 
Containing  a  valuable  List  of  Dainty  and  Appetising  Recipes 
for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics,  and  Convalescents. 
New   and   Popular   Edition.     Demy  8vo.   cloth,  price   Is.  6d., 
post  free. 

"  This  valuable  work  is  very  welcome,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who 
desire  reliable  and  practical  instruction  in  sick  cookery." — Nursing  Notes. 

THE  POCKET  CASE-BOOK  FOR  DISTRICT 
AND  PRIVATE  NURSES. 

By  A  PHYSICIAN. 
Demy  i6mo.  cloth  boards,  Is.  ;  in  handsome  leather,  gilt, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  NURSES  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL 
TERMS  AND  NURSING  TREATMENT. 

By  HONNOR  MORTEN. 
Demy  i6mo.  bound  in  cloth  2s. ;  in  handsome  leather,  gilt, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Coynplete  catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

London  :  THE  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  LIMITED, 
28  and  29  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE    BEST  CHILDREN'S 

CHR0M9  PRESENTATION  BOOKS 

OF    THE  SEASON. 

A  SPLENDID  SERIES. 

Size,  royal  4to.  (12I  by  qJ  inches),  handsomely  bound  in  stiff  picture  boards. 
Cloth  backs.    PRICE  3/6  EACH. 


TEN   LITTLE   BOER  BOYS.    A  New  Version 

of  an  Old  Tale.  One  of  the  smartest  and  most  original  Children's  Books  ever 
published.  The  verses  are  by  11  Norman,"  and  are  most  cleverly  and  ably 
illustrated  by  exceedingly  humorous  sketches  by  A.  S.  Forrest.  There  is  also 
music  to  each  verse. 

Seven  little  Boer  boys, 

Full  of  naughty  tricks, 
One  abused  the  white  flag, 
And  then  there  were  si?:. 
Two  little, 
F'our  little, 
Six  little, 
Slim  little, 
Trim  little  Boer  boys  ! 


THE  PICKLETONS.  Told  and  Drawn  by  Ingles 

Rhode.  This  exceedingly  clever  and  amusingly-illustrated  story  consists 
of  24  pages  of  Coloured  Illustrations,  which  are  masterpieces  of  Mr.  Ingles 
Rhode's  art  and  humour. 

THE    GIMCRACK    JINGLE  ALPHABET. 

Drawn  by  Ingles  Rhodes  Author  and  Artist  of  "  The  Pickletons."  Eminent 
art  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  Drawings  in  this  book  surpass  even  those  of 
"The  Pickletons. "' 

ABC    FOR    BABY    PATRIOTS.    By  Mrs. 

Ernest  Ames.  This  Alphabet  is  composed  of  amusing  topical  verses,  ably 
illustrated  by  full-page  Coloured  Plates.  These  are  as  vivid  in  their  colouring 
as  they  are  humorous  in  conception.  The  drawings  are  exceptionally  clever 
and  the  verses  exceedingly  smart. 

PICTURES  FOR  LITTLE  ENGLANDERS. 

A  Companion  Book  to  Mrs.  Ames'  "ABC  for  Baby  Patriots."  Verses  by 
Frank  Green  and  Pictures  by  A.  S.  Forrest.  This  book  consists  of  amusing 
topical  verses  illustrated  in  a  style  which  is  Mr.  Forrest's  own.  It  makes  a 
splendid  companion  book  to  "  A  B  C  for  Baby  Patriots." 


THE   DAWN   OP   A   NEW  CENTURY 
SHOULD  SEE  EVERY  ONE  POSSESSED  OF 

DEBRETT'S 
PEERAGE    (with  Index  to  Courtesy 
Titles), 

BARONETAGE  (with  Index), 
KNIGHTAGE  and  COMPANION  AGE, 

1901  EDITION,  READY  DECEMBER  18. 

Increased  to  over  2,000  pages.  Includes  all  recent  Honours,  the 
numerous  alterations  caused  by  the  Boer  War  and  a  General 
Election.    An  Appendix  of  Royal  Warrant  Holders. 

Cloth  gilt,  31s.  6d.  ;  or  in  Two  Vols.,  16s.  6d.  each. 

X901  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

DEBRETT'S  WAISTCOAT  POCKET  DIARY. 

THE  HANDIEST  DIARY  FOR  THE  POCKET. 
Scarlet  paste  grain,  gilt  edges,  is. 

London:  DEAN  and  SON,  Limited,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CRITICAL  1 


2  vols.  8vo.    Price  24*. 


OF 


BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 


Being  a  Replacement  of  the  False  by  the  True. 
From  the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union  of  1800. 

By  T.  DUNBAR    INGRAM,  LL.D. 


London,  New  York,  and  Bombay:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

NOW  READY. 
In  crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  5s.    With  Portrait. 

WORDS     TO  WOIVIElSr. 

Addresses  and  Essays. 

By  the  late  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS. 
Biographically  Edited  by  her  Husband,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.    Leather  flexible,  5s. 

BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS :  Thoughts  for  the 

Quiet  Hour.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  Arranged  for  every  day  in  the  year.  By 
Fanny  B.  Bates. 

"We  give  a  joyful  greeting  to  this  splendid  and  stimulating  book.    There  is 
nothing  like  it.    In  its  own  field  it  is  supreme." — Review  of  the  Churches. 
"  '  Between  the  Lights  '  should  be  the  daily  companion  of  our  readers." 

Methodist  Times. 

"The  volume  has  the  twofold  attraction  of  literary  charm  and  moral  inspiration." 

Glasgow  Daily  Mali. 
"We  have  rarely  met  with  a  book  of  the  kind  derived  from  so  many  and  such 
diverse  sources  as  this.    The  result  is  excellent." — Literary  World. 

"  The  best  set  of  extracts  for  daily  reading  which  we  have  ever  come  across." 

Bradford  Observer. 

London  :  BURNET  &  ISBISTER,  16  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 


22nd  Thousand. 

,    A  Story  Gathered 

By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P. 


A  Sueesss  of  the  Year  ! 

MY  NEW  CURATE, 

from  the  Stray  Leaves  of  an  Old  Diary. 
Illustrated,  5s.  net. 

Who  will  deny  to  these  laughter-moving  and  pathetic  pages,  insight,  humour, 
strength,  originality  ?  They  have  added  to  Irish  romance  the  charming,  and,  as  I 
hooe,  the  immortal  figure  of  "  Father  Dan,"  parish  priest,  scholar,  and  almost 

saint.  A  notable  character,  the  like  of  which  no  story-teller  in  Ireland  has  drawn, 

to  my  knowledge. — Dr.  William  Barry. 


London  :  ART  and  BOOK  COMPANY,  22  Paternoster  Row. 
Boston,  U.S.A.  :  MARLIER  and  CO.,  Limited. 

TX  UnT  .A.  _ 

A  Song  of  England  in  the  Year  Nineteen-Hundred. 
By  WILLIAM  GERARD. 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &   CO.,  LIMITED. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,   BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excelle-*  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

BOOKS-BINDING— BOOK  PLATES. 

NEW  HOOKS  at  3d.  in  is.  discount  except  where  published  at  net  prices. 
BOOK  MINDING  with  taste,  originality,  and  value. 
SECONDHAND   BOOKS  in  all  department- of  Literature. 

Libraries  Purchased  and  Valued. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Threepence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  of 
nearly  all  New  Hooks,  Bibles,  Prayer  Hooks,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return.— 
(ilUtKKT  and  FJKM)  (only  address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  K.C. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  265  High  Holborn,  London. 

Catalogues  Post  Pree. 

PUBMtHBM*  Remainders.  —  New  Books  at   Reduced  Prices.  MouEKN 

Books.— Containing  also  the  Best  Novels.  French  Literature.  -A 
■'..pular  Selection. 


I'. 


3cl. 


in  tlie 

Allowed  mi  m  arly  nil  Hook  .  no 
Books  in  si,,,  k,  in  Calf  and  M 


Is.  DISCOUNT 

published  at  a  net  price.    Many  thousands  of 
bindings,  in  si  ts  and  in  single  volumes. 
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Catalogues  Aost  free. 
ICKKRS  St   SON,    I.ICIctSTER  SQUARE,  W.C. 


TUST    PUBLISHED,   a   NEW   CATALOGUE  of 

I     the  BEST  NEW  -BOOKS  oflered  at  a  discount  of  25  per  Cent.,  except  on 

those  published  at  net  prices.    A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application. 
Orders  for  Books  received  by  the  morning  post  are  executed  the  same  day. 

TRUSLOVE,  HANSON  &  COMBA,  Limited, 

143  OXFORD  STREET,  and  6b  SLOANE  STREET,  London, 
  and  67  FIFTH  AVENUE,  New  York. 

DENNY'S  CHRISTMAS  LIST  of  BOOKS,  for 
Presents  and  Prizes,  just  ready.  A  large  ^election  in  stock  at  full  discount 
prices  for  cash.  Note  New  Address,  A.  &  F.  Denny,  147  Strand.  West  End 
B  ranch,  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

T^O     BOOKBUYERS     and    Librarians    of  Free 

_L  Libraries. — The  December  Catalogues  of  valuable  Second-Hand  Works  and 
New  Remainders,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  Dost  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  Library  Department, 
186  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Ready  in  a  few  days. 

Cloth,  pp.  xii-788.    Price  7s.  6d. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

BOUND  VOLUME  FOR  1900. 

[Volume  XXIL,  New  Series,  being-  the  Thirty-second 
Year  of  Issue.] 


"The  best  procurable  record  of  the  educational  events 

Of  the  year." — Literature. 

"  The  most  competent  and  best  edited  paper  of  its  class." — Athenceum. 

14  The  first  among  educational  papers." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  recognised  organ  of  an  important  profession." — Glasgow  Herald. 


Offices:  3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,   LONDON,  E.C. 

RAND  MINES,  Limited. 


FIRST  DRAWING. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  following  Five  per  Cent.  Debentures  were 
this  day  drawn  for  payment  on  or  after  the  1st  January,  1901,  from  which  day  interest 
thereon  will  cease. 

DEBENTURES  OP  £50. 


46S4 

4702 

4745 

4746 

4756 

4759 

4808 

4828 

4837 

4844 

4850 

4867 

4881 

4886 

4890 

4909 

4911 

4922 

4944 

4973 

4993 

5003 

5015 

5016 

5017 

5034 

5040 

50GO 

5081 

5084 

5089 

509S 

5099 

5109 

5110 

5123 

5180 

5192 

5197 

5210 

5245 

5249 

5268 

5289 

5293 

5308 

5315 

5318 

5325 

5339 

5340 

6347 

5362 

5379 

5388 

5389 

5408 

6409 

5419 

5428 

5440 

5442 

5458 

5462 

£404 

5463 

5190 

5493 

5498 

5545 

5551 

5553 

5565 

5570 

5571 

5606 

5623 

5025 

5629 

5630 

5673 

5678 

5686 

5088 

5097 

5702 

5714 

5720 

5750 

5757 

5767 

5772 

5795 

5801 

5804 

5814 

5817 

5820 

5823 

5833 

5843 

5868 

5869 

5873 

5891) 

5898 

5941 

5984 

5996 

5999 

6002 

6045 

6063 

0065 

6069 

6070 

6077 

6078 

6083 

6101 

6102 

6108 

6114 

0141 

6152 

6159 

6164 

6165 

6177 

G183 

0188 

6194 

6196 

6197 

6225 

6260 

6261 

62G5 

626S 

6276 

0283 

DEBENTURES 

OF  £100. 

1139 

1140 

1144 

1168 

1187 

1190 

1206 

1211 

1216 

1221 

1232 

1236 

1239 

1250 

1257 

1265 

1275 

1280 

1296 

1310 

1325 

1330 

1331 

1348 

1352 

1301 

1369 

1370 

1408 

1413 

1450 

1468 

1469 

1471 

1474 

147S 

1481 

1494 

1502 

1515 

1518 

1520 

1542 

1552 

1555 

1556 

1562 

1506 

1580 

1612 

1616 

1635 

1G36 

1644 

1645 

1646 

1647 

1666 

1674 

1678 

1683 

1710 

1712 

1730 

1735 

1737 

1776 

18(il 

1893 

1805 

1807 

1828 

1844 

1855 

1871 

1887 

1890 

1899 

1915 

1917 

1931 

1994 

2011 

2U25 

2635 

2045 

2075 

2081 

2092 

2104 

2120 

2133 

2136 

2141 

2143 

2174 

2180 

2199 

2223 

2234 

2244 

2251 

2271 

2285 

2294 

2316 

2326 

2334 

2341 

2342 

2350 

2363 

2368 

2375 

2393 

2406 

2409 

2410 

2448 

2449 

2457 

2506 

2528 

2559 

2588 

2033 

2084 

2695 

2698 

2709 

2713 

2711 

2730 

2744 

2767 

2777 

2818 

2826 

2839 

2850 

2853 

2866 

2881 

2895 

2898 

2899 

2902 

29118 

2914 

2938 

2939 

2941 

2971 

2989 

3014 

3020 

3021 

3035 

3040 

3046 

3052 

3U5G 

3062 

3074 

3092 

3098 

3103 

3110 

3112 

3115 

3136 

3139 

3152 

3182 

3192 

3231 

3239 

3213 

3257 

3263 

3272 

3274 

3315 

3322 

3327 

3360 

3362 

3363 

3389 

3395 

3398 

3400 

3425 

3431 

3431 

3435 

3452 

3457 

3405 

3477 

3494 

3519 

3526 

3529 

3555 

3556 

3558 

3562 

3584 

3604 

3608 

3625 

3638 

3648 

3650 

3651 

3053 

3661 

3671 

3077 

3689 

3710 

3712 

3714 

3716 

3717 

3729 

3738 

3744 

3749 

3768 

3771 

3780 

3783 

3786 

3787 

3797 

3802 

3810 

3828 

3834 

3840 

3842 

3861 

3862 

3868 

3909 

3959 

3962 

4006 

4026 

4027 

4040 

4080 

4081 

4111 

4119 

4123 

4127 

4140 

4155 

4159 

4164 

4167 

4169 

4186 

4187 

4201 

4201 

4223 

4228 

4239 

4251 

4262 

4266 

4269 

4277 

4306 

4308 

4316 

4319 

4324 

4325 

4327 

•1351 

4359 

4305 

4374 

4409 

4418 

4425 

•1428 

4430 

4432 

4156 

i  161 

4465 

4477 

4483 

4493 

4198 

4508 

4560 

4569 

4607 

4617 

4621 

4623 

4628 

4648 

4649 

•165S 

4671 

DEBENTURES  OF  £500. 


4 

14 

23 

39 

56 

60 

80 

91 

101 

112 

139 

140 

191 

193 

199 

217 

249 

250 

284 

289 

329 

338 

340 

—358 

383 

393 

405 

422 

449 

469 

■176 

495 

512 

526 

556 

660 

670 

578 

679 

689 

597 

608 

611 

619 

620 

613 

634 

637 

667 

672 

718 

720 

721 

735 

741 

777 

781 

801 

8i  a 

832 

SCO 

869 

870 

881 

883 

891 

900 

90  1 

912 

913 

929 

916 

999 

1013 

1051 

1059 

1062 

1087 

1089 

1097 

1103 

1107 

1109 

1126 

1  19 

362 
572 
646 
862 
98S 


RECAPITULATION. 


C7.0.MI 
£81,300 
£•15.000 


Ml  Debentures  of   £60  each 
313         „        of  £100  „ 
90         ,,        of  £600  „ 

044  Debentures,  amounting  together  to  the  sum  of  C 83.380 

The  above  Debentures  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination,  and  may 
be  presented  at  the  London  OJBos  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  after  Thursday, 
27th  Dcosmber,  1900,  between  the  hours  of  n  and  2. 

Lilting  forma  may  be  bad  on  application. 

London  Offloo:  ISO  BUhopegate Street  within,  k.c. 

3rd  December,  1900.  Bj  Order, 

A.  MOUt,  l.omloii  Seeretarp. 

Praieut  at  Drawing-' 

Al.ur.  RjDQW  \v  (Finn,  Job.il  Venn  A  Sons),  Notary  PobliO,  77  Cornlull,  E.C. 


8  December,  1900 


The  Saturday  Review. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  1SALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.4s. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT   SOCIETY.     QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Robert  Newman's  Queen  s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.  30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN'S  (SMALD  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 

MR.    ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 
MADAME    LILIAN    ELDEE,    MR.    A.    H.  WEST. 
Daily  at  3.    Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 
Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.,  at  Robert  Newman's  Box  Office. 

MR.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN'S   SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

QUEEN'S     HALL.      TO-DAY  at  3. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
ROBERT   NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Vocalist,  SIGNOR  PAOLI.  Solo  Violin,  MONS.  EMILE  SAURET. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

EDWARD  LLOYDS  FAREWELL  CONCERT. 

(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Vert.) 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  December  12,  at  2.30. 

Madame  ALBANI,  Miss  EVANGELINE  FLORENCE, 

Miss  CLARA  BUTT,  Miss  SARAH  KERRY, 

Mr.  EDWARD  LLOYD  and  Mr.  BEN  DAVIES, 

Mr.  SANTLEY,  Mr.  KEXNERLEY  RUM  FOR  D. 

Mr.  H.  LANE  WILSON  and  Mr.  PLUNKET  GREENE. 

Solo  Violin,  Mons.  JOHAXXES  WOLFF. 
Solo  Pianoforte,  Miss  GERTRUDE  PEPPERCORX. 
THE  REICHTER  ORCHESTRA— Conductor,  Dr.  HAXS  RICHTER. 

Boxes  5,  3,  2  guineas.  Tickets  12s.  6d.,  10s.  6d..  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.  (and  2S.  at 
doors  only),  at  usual  Agents'. — ALBERT  HALL;  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's 
Hall ;  and  N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY   ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 
„  .  J  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices : 

tnanagert .  ■(  andersoN,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 


2% 

2&  /o 


2% 

2l2  /0 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stock;  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  Birkeeck,  London." 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa.  , 

Subscribed  Capital   /5,ooo,oco 

Paid-up  Capital  Ai, 250,000 

Reserve  Fund   ^1,200.000  _ 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  'Transvaal, 
Rh'-oVsia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fix'.',  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY.  London  Manager. 

HOLIDAY  TUITION. — An  experienced  Tutor  can 
receive  a  resident  pupil  desiring  to  combine  a  pleasant  holiday  with  some 
regular  work  for  examination  or  general  education.  Highest  references  and 
testimonials.  Address  Fleming  rVLCHEft,  13  Dennington  Park  Road,  West 
Hampstead. 


There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea. : 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


Royal  Benevolent 

SOCIETY. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


(Founded  In 
1839.) 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY   URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Patron,  H.M.  the  QUEEN; 
Chairman, 
Admiral  E.  S.  ADEANE,  C.M.G.  ; 
Secretary',  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE, 

THE  OKI  GIN  AL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consuniption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too- 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhcea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
— 1  effectually  cuts    short  all    attacks  of 
UHLUillly YflsL  Epilepsy,    Hysteria,   Palpitation,  and 

mil  nnnnilllP  's  tDe  on'v  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
UnLunUlJYfib  Rheumatism^  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

"  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne." — See 
Lancet  1  1  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to."— See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  ijd.,  2s.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


BJEDOC.— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-LotL 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  ...„ 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14/6 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


8/3 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the_  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  17/fi 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con-  ' 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 

8  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  Including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


9/9 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 

ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests, 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  St 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON 

BRITISH,  INDIAN, 


AND  CO. 

ADVERTISEMENT 


AND  COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREFTr,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C, 
GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  ard  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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THE 

Oceana  Consolidated  Company, 

LIMITED. 

REPORT    OF    THE  DIRECTORS. 


The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-sheet 
showing  the  position  of  the  Company  at  30th  June,  1900,  with  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  for  the  year  ending  at  that  date.  Tiie  latter  shows  a  credit  balance  of 
£94,301  6s.  10d.,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  balance  brought  forward  from  the 
previous  year  of  £34,270  8s.,  making  a  total  of  £128,571  14s.  lOd.  available  for 
dividend.  Out  of  this  total  the  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tar,  for  ths  year  ending  June  30th,  1900,  absorbing 
£74,442  14s.,  and  carrying  forward  the  balance  of  £54,129  0s.  lOd.  to  the  current 
year.  Owing  to  the  war  the  revenue  of  the  Company  naturally  shows  a  decrease 
compared  with  the  previous  year ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Directors  have  been 
able  to  effect  satisfaotory  sales  of  some  of  the  interest*  in  Portuguese  East  Afiica 
and  Centr.il  Africa,  resulting  in  a  profit  of  £96,593  9s.  2d. 

lu  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  resumption  of  busine°s  in 
South  Africa  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  for  other  general  purposes,  the 
Directors  decided,  in  March  last,  to  issue  194.1S9  Shares,  being  practically  the  balance 
of  unissued  Capital,  at  a  premium  of  5s.  per  Share.  All  these  Shares  have  been 
subscribed  for,  and  the  result  is  an  addition  to  the  cash  resources  of  the  Company  of 
nearly  £250,000. 

A  schedule  of  the  Company's  investments  is  annexed  hereto.  The  Directors  are 
satisfied  that  the  value  of  these,  as  stated  in  the  Balance-sheet  (£1,121,113),  is  fully 
justified,  and  is  likely  to  be  materially  increased.  The  Directors  are  pleased  to 
report  that  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Company's  Agents,  Messrs.  X.  Hoft'er  and 
L.  Blum,  who,  at  much  personal  inconvenience,  remained  in  Johannesburg  during 
the  war,  the  principal  mining  assets  of  the  Company  in  the  Transvaal  have  escaped 
any  material  damage.  Mr.  Wenz,  the  Mine  Manager  of  the  Van  B3'n  Company,  has 
now  returned  to  Johannesburg,  and  operations  can  be  resumed  at  the  mine  under 
his  able  direction  as  scon  as  the  mining  community  is  allowed  to  return  to  Johannes- 
burg. Our  agents  are  also  able  to  report  that  the  Douglas  Colliery  is  in  good 
condition.  As  regards  the  Welgedacht  property,  boring  operations  have  proceeded 
throughout  the  war.  Two  boreholes  are  being  sunk,  which  so  far  tend  to  prove 
the  continuity  of  the  Band  formation  within  the  limits  of  the  farm. 

LAND  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.— It  is  expected  that,  with  the  return  of  the 
population  to  the  Transvaal,  tbe  Company's  lands  will  be  largely  benefited ;  and, 
though  it  is  premature  to  discuss  at  present  the  means  by  which  our  firms  (225  in 
number,  with  an  area  of  1,038,000  acres,  can  be  increased  in  value,  the  influx  of 
European  settlers,  which  it  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  to 
encourage,  will  be  carefully  watched  by  your  Directors,  and  every  inducement 
offered  to  immigrants  to  occupy  the  Company's  farms  on  suitable  terms. 

PRETORIA-PIETERSB  URG  RAILWAY.— As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  the 
Pretoria-Pietersburg  Railway  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Boer  Government  in 
1899.  The  Shareholders  of  the  Oceana  Company  are  doubtless  aware  that  outside 
the  late  Transvaal  Government  the  Oceana  Company  virtually  holds  and  controls 
the  entire  Share  Capital  in  this  Railway.  Your  interests  therein  may  consequently 
be  regarded  as  of  a  preponderating  character.  The  Chairman  of  the  Company  is 
now,  we  are  informed,  in  South  Africa,  in  charge  of  the  negotiations  which  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  Railway  Company  to  resume  the 
possession  and  the  working  of  the  line.  Your  Directors  will  watch  most  closely  the 
development  of  these  negotiations,  and  insist  upon  obtaining  for  their  Shareholders 
a  due  and  adequate  recognition  of  their  commanding  interests.  The  presence  of 
Mr.  John  Seear  as  your  representative  on  the  Railway  Board  is  a  guarantee  that  this 
will  be  done. 

ZAMBESIA  COMPANY.— The  Directors,  having  realised  the  large  interest  in  the 
Zambesia  Company,  have  been  able  to  close  the  Tete  Agency,  after  placing  under  the 
care  of  the  Flotilla  Company  the  small  interests  which  the  Company  still  possesses 
in  those  districts. 

MOZAMBIQUE  COMPANY. — Owing  to  the  tact  and  ability  of  Senhor  Meyrelles 
do  Canto,  Governor  of  the  Company,  most  ably  assisted  by  Lieut-Colonel  Arnold, 
D.S.O.,  Mr.  Morisseaux,  and  the  other  high  officials  at  Beira,  the  changes  in  the 


management  mentioned  in  last  year's  report  have  begun  to  bear  fruit.  The  local 
administration  is  being  simplified  and  improved  ;  the  mining  department,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Senhor  Freire  d'Andrade,  has  [at  last  been  organised  in  gooi  order, 
and  the  finances  of  the  Company  placed  under  a  more  regular  and  approved  system 
of  control.  These  improvements  are  being  strougly  advocated  by  the  London,  Paris, 
and  Brussels  United  Committees,  and  are  being  gradually  carried  out,  though  not 
without  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  whilst  the 
reluctance  of  the  Lisbon  Directors  to  allow  the  management  at  Beira  more  latitude 
in  tbe  direction  of  local  affairs  is  still  to  be  deplored.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
retrograde  policy  will  shortly  be  discontinued,  otherwise  Portuguese  interests  on  the 
East  African  coast  will  be  gravely  prejudiced  through  the  discontent  which  is  sure 
to  arise  amongst  the  growing  population  of  Beira  aud  of  the  Mozambique  Company's 
territories  generally.  The  United  Committees,  wdio  represent  practically  all  the 
Shareholders  of  the  Mozambique  Company  outside  the  Portuguese  Government  and 
other  holders  in  Portugal,  will  lend  their  friendly  services  in  favour  of  a  liberal 
policy  in  dealing  with  all  these  questions. 

The  landing  at  Beira  and  passage  into  Rhodesia  of  the  Imperial  mounted  troops 
and  artillery  under  Sir  Frederick  Carrington  were  carried  out  six  months  ago  with- 
out a  hitch,  thanks  to  tbe  assistance  rendered  by  the  high  officials  of  the  Mozambique 
Company  at  Beira. 

BEI II A  RAILWAY. — The  completion  of  the  ordinary  African  gauge  and  system 
on  the  Beira  Junction  and  Beira  Railways  was  effected  in  July  last,  ana  through 
communication  is  now  established  between  the  Port  of  Beira  and  Salisbury — a 
distance  of  380  miles.  The  mining  district  of  Manica  should  greatly  benefit  from 
the  facilities  which  will  now  exist  for  a  quicker  and  cheaper  transport  of  machinery 
and  stores  to  the  mines.  This  especially  applies  to  the  Port  of  Beira,  where  the 
Oceana  Company  holds  a  large  number  of  town  sites  and  houses. 

KATANGA  OOMl'AN  V.— The  results  of  the  past  year's  working  are  satisfactory, 
and  thow  a  profit  of  £38,000,  out  of  which  the  Company  has  declared  dividends 
amounting  to  87M.  per  privileged  Share.  By  a  convention  signed  between  the  Congo 
Free  State  and  the  Company  a  permanent  Committee,  consisting  of  three  Govern- 
ment representatives  and  two  representatives  of  the  Katanga  Company,  has  been 
appointed  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  whole  territory,  belonging  as  to  two- 
thirds  to  the  State  ami  one-third  to  the  Katanga  Company  ;  the  net  results  of  the 
working  to  be  divided  in  the  same  proportions.  The  best  results  are  to  bs  antici- 
pated from  this  arrangement,  whicli  puts  an  end  to  any  possible  misunderstanding 
which  might  arise  from  the  attempted  working  of  territories  of  which  no  boundaries 
have  been  or  can  be  fixed  for  many  years  to  come. 

FLOTILLA  COMPANY. — This  Compaay  lias  considerably  extended  its  operations 
northwards  to  the  great  Lakes.  It  has  established  a  properly  org  inised  transport 
service  by  ox-wagons  along  the  Stevenson  Road,  between  Lake  Nyassa  and  Lake 
Tanganyika,  thereby  minimising  the  risk  of  delay,  which  has  always  been  he  greatest 
drawback  to  transport  by  carriers,  and  which  was  becoming  more  accentuated  every 
year.  The  Company  is  now  able  to  quote  through  rate3  for  passengers  and  goods 
from  Loudon  to  Lakes  Xyassa  and  Tanganyika.  It  is  carrying  out  its  contract  with 
the  Katanga  Company  for  the  transport  of  steamers,  and  th-ir  erection  on  Lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Moero ;  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  contract  should 
materially  increase  the  Company's  business,  in  view  of  the  developmcut  now  going  on 
in  the  Congo  Free  State. 

Your  Directors  regret  to  announce  the  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Rose,  whose  long 
connection  with  the  Company  has  always  been  of  great  value  to  them,  also  that  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  V.  Conybeare  and  of  Mr.  Max  Lyon.  Mr.  John  Seear  and  Sir  Charles 
Euan-Smith  were  elected  to  seats  on  the  Board,  and  these  appointments  you  are  asked 
to  confirm.  In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  Mr.  A.  L.  Ochs  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Murray  retire,  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  Weltou,  Jones  and  Co.,  Auditors  to  the  Company,  also  retire,  and  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 

H.  FASTEUR,  Chairman. 

13  Austinfriars,  4th  December,  1900. 


THE    OCEANA    CONSOLIDATED    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Balance-Sheet    at    30th    June,  1900. 


Db. 

To  Capital— 

Anthorised- 
1,500,000  .Shares  of  £1  each  . 


£1,500,000   0  0 


Issued — 

1,294,663  Shares  of  £1  each,  fullv  paid 
194.191  Shares  of  £1  each,  5s.  paid 

11,145  Share*  unissued,    calls  paid 
ndvauce   


£  1.294  603  0 
48,547  15 


1.500,000 


Premiums  Account — 
5-t.  per  Share  on  191,191  Shares  as  above,  lo 

BiUj  Payable  

Unpaid  Dividends  (Oceana  Company) 
Bnndrj  Creditor*  in  London  ami  Africa  .. 

I'rotlt  and  Lo  b  Account — 
'  rcdit  Balance,  30th  June,  1E99 
Profit  for  year  to  30th  June,  1900,  us 
Account  herewith   

Contingent  Liabilities— 

Uncalled  Capital  on  liiveetmcntK 
Unbilltlci  under  Agreement*  .. 


i  Expenses 


per 


28,046   0  0 


738 


£1,371,256  15  0 


46  519  7 

1,967  16 
52  6 
5,531  18 


..£31,270  t  0 
94  301   6  10 


128.571  14  10 


.£80,050   6  0 


£l,h!)3.K99  18  3 


Clt. 

By  Cash  in  London  and  Africa   £56,830    1  1 

Foreign  Government  Securities,  Ac,  as  per  Schedule  (at  cost)  56  720  10  0 

Loans  against  Securities    192,467   5  0 

£306,017  16  1 

Sundry  Debtors   13,493   0  7 

Investments  as  per  Schedule  (at  cost),  viz.  : — 

Railway  Shares  and  Debentures  ..  ..  £323,078  5  1 
Mining  Interests  in  Transvaal         ,.       .,     i  90.475  11  8 

Land  Interests  in  Transvaal,  Ac   10  950  10  10 

Territorial  ami  Development   Interest*  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Congo  Free 

State  160,*81    4  0 

Sundries   35927  18  3 

  1.121,113  !)  10 

Land  in  Transvaal  (1.03S.000  acres)  at  cost    53,302   4  11 

Town  Sites,  Building-,  and  Sundry  Assets,  in  and  around 

Beta   47,255  19  3 

Buildings  mid  Suiulrv  Assets         ..       ..       ..       ..       ••  10,808   7  8 

Furniture  ami  Fittings    1,906  19  11 


£1.51-3,899  18  3 


S  December,  1900 
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THE    OCEANA    CONSOLIDATED    COMPANY,  LIMITED 

{Continued). 

Profit     and     Loss    Account     for    tlie    Year    ending    SOth    Juno,  1900. 


Or. 

To  Directors'  Fees,  Salaries,  Office  and  other  Ex- 
penses London,  Paris,  and  Lisbon,  less  Fees 

received  from  other  Companies  £10,359   3  0 

Transvaal  and  Central  African  Expenses,  including 
Salaries,  Rent,  Travelling  and  other  Expenses, 
less  Fees  received  from  other  Companies..       ..       4,768  10 

Prospecting  and  Rent-collecting  Expenses  

Subscriptions  to  War  Funds   

Transvaal  Survey  Fees  and  Reserve  for  Taxes         . . 
French  Share  Tax  

Depreciations  on  Furniture,  Buildings,  and  Sundry  Assets.. 
Preliminary  Expp nses 

Bad  Debt  written  off   

Balance  carried  to  Balance-sheet  


£15.157  13  9 

1,375  11  10 

260   0  0 

666  19  9 

354   1  0 

531   9  3 

3,164  17  2 

106  13  1 


94,301  6  10 
£115.888  12  8 


By  Dividends  and  Interest  received  and  accrued  .. 
balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  on  Investments  realised 
Brokerages  and  Sundry  Receipts 
Rents  received  in  Transvaal 

Transfer  Fees  


Dr. 
£16.521  14 
96,593  9 
256  11 
942  3 


1,604  14  6 


£115,888  12  8 


Examined  and  found  in  accordance  with  the  London  Books  and  Touchers,  and  with  the  returns  from  Africa.  The  values  attached  to  the  investments  are  introduced 
on  tee  responsibility  of  the  Directors,  and  are  suhiect  to  realisation,  WBLTON,  JONES  AND  CO. 

5  iloorgate  Street,  London,  4th  December,  1900. 


THE  MARY  WAR  DELL  CONVALESCENT  HOME  FOR  SCARLET  FEVER, 

STANMORE. 

Established  1884  by  a  lady  working  amongst  the  London  poor. 


No  other  existing  Convalescent  Home  will  admit  persons  recovering  from  Scarlet  Fever  except  those  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals.  FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED  to  clear  the  Home  of 
debt,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  required  by  the  District  Council, 
^2,000  is  needed  immediately.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East;  or  to 
Miss  Mary  Wardell,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 
Founded  1752.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  !885. 


UNENDOWED. 


SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons — H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President -T WE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee— THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION   OF   THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W. ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


ROYAL     FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  £3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  :  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWEB  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,300 — 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.    Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 


rTHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

_L  S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


Some 

Handsome  Xmas 

Gifts. 

SET   OF   .   .  . 

COLOURED 

COLONIAL  PLATES, 

Including  the  Forces  of 
Australia,    Canada,  South 
Africa,  Eoypt,  New  Zealand, 
Hong    Kong,   West  Indies, 
and  others  (making  10  in  all), 

Sent  Carriage  Paid  in  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of 
5s.  3d. 

COMPLETE    SET  OF 
COLOURED 

MILITARY  PLATES 

(Except  1st  and  2nd  Life  Guards), 

INCLUDING 

CAVALRY,     INFANTRY,  ARTILLERY, 
C.I.V.,  YEOMANRY,  AND  COLONIALS 

(Making  154  in  all), 
Packed  flat  and  sent  Carriage  Paid  in  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of 
|                       £3  17s.  6d.  | 

1     SET   OF   .    .  . 

COLOURED 

YEOMANRY  PLATES 

(Except  the  Pembrokeshire), 
INCLUDING 
"  IMPERIAL   YEOMANRY  " 
PLATE 
(making  33  in  all), 

Will  be  sent  Carriage    Paid  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of 
12s.  6d. 

3s  Complete  List  of  Coloured  Plates  now  ready  and  to  appear  shortly  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
SUITABLE    FOR    PRESENTATION  PURPOSES, 

Binding  in  Album  I  orm,  or  Framing  for  Decoration  of  Club,  Library,  Smoking,  or  Billiard  Room. 
Make  all  Cheques  payable  to  the  "  Manager," 

"ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE"  Offices:  3  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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Messrs.  BELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS, 

Illustrated  Christmas  List  Post  Free  on  Application. 


NOW  READY.    With  binding  designed  by  Laurence  Housman.    Crown  folio,  £5  5s  net 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK. 

HISTORICAL    STUDY    OF    HIS    LIFE    AND  WORKS. 
By   LIONEL    CUST,  F.S.A. 

Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  ;  Chevalier  of  the  Order 

of  Leopold. 

With  6 1  Photogravure  Plates  and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from  Drawings  and  Etchings. 
Sumptuously  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  on  Arnold  Hand-made  Paper. 
The  recent  exhibitions  at  Antwerp  and  Burlington  House  not  only  revealed  the  fact  that  the  life  of  Van  Dyck  was  but  imperfectly  known  and  understood,  but  afco  by 
gathenng  together  pictures  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  made  a  critical  companson  of  them  possible  for  the  first  time.    Of  these  facilities  Mr  Cust  who  has  for  many  years 
mace  a  study  of  the  subject,  has  taken  full  advantage  and  has  produced  a  new  and  interesting  revision  of  the  painter's  life.    No  pains  have  been  spared  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  to  give  to  what  ought  to  become  the  standard  work  on  Van  Dyck  the  most  perfect  setting  of  which  fine  printing  and  good  illustration  are  capable 


Small  folio,  £5  5s.  net. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI:  an  Illustrated 

Memorial  of  his  Art  and  Life.  By  H.  C.  Marillier.  With  30  Photogravure 
Plates  printed  on  Japanese  vellum  and  about  200  other  Illustrations.  The 
binding  designed  by  Laurence  Housman. 


Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  PAINTERS  of  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  12  Photogravure  Plates  and  64  Half- 
tone  Illustrations,  containing  a  number  of  Pictures  never  before  reproduced. 


Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS  AND  SCULPTORS 

OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  20  Photo- 
gravure Plates  and  29  Half-tone  Reproductions. 


Imperial  8vo.  £1  11s.  6d.  net. 

THE     BOOK    OF     SUN-DIALS.  Originally 

Compiled  by  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by 
H.  K.  F.  Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  chapters  on  Portable  Dials,  by 
Lewis  Evans,  F.S.A.,  and  on  Dial  Construction  by  Wigham  Richardson. 
Entirely  new  edition  (the  fourth).    With  200  Illustrations. 


Small  colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RUN  and  his  WORK. 

By  Malcolm  Bell.  With  8  Photogravure  Plates  and  72  other  Illustrations. 
The  binding  designed  by  the  late  Gleeson  White. 


Small  colombier  8vo.  £2  2s.  net. 

THE     PRE  -  RAPHAELITE     PAINTERS  : 

their  Associates  and  Successors.  By  Percy  H.  Bate.  With  7  Photogravure 
Plates  and  84  other  Illustrations. 

Imperial  3vo.  25s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS:  his  Art,  his  Writings, 

and  his  Public  Life.  By  Avmer  Vallanck,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  60  Illustra- 
tions, including  a  Coloured  Plate  and  Portrait.  , 


THOMAS 


Small  colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 

GAINSBOROUGH  : 


his  Life  and 


Small  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  ANGELICO  and  his  ART.    By  Langton 

Douglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Adelaide.  With 
4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions,  including  all  the 
Artist's  most  important  works. 

Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A.  An 

Illustrated  Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys.  With  80  Reproductions  from. 
Leighton  s  Pictures,  including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 


Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  Bart,  P.R.A. :  his  Art 

and  Influence.  By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  Illustrated  with  89  Reproductions  in 
Half-tone  and  2  Photogravure  Plates. 


Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR    EDWARD    BURNE-JONES,  Bart.:  a 

Record  and  Review.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  with  100  Illustrations,  many  of  them  not 
hitherto  included. 

THE    ENDYMION  SERIES. 
THE    POEMS   OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

Illustrated  and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Noel  Williams.    Post  8vo.  6s. 


POEMS   BY   ROBERT  BROWNING.  Illus- 

trated  and  Decorated  by  Byam  Shaw.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard 
Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.B.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Works.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  58  Illustrations  in 
Photogravure  and  Half-tone.  The  Binding  designed  by  the  late  Gleeson  White. 


POEMS    BY   JOHN    KEATS.    Illustrated  and' 

Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.    Second  Edition,  with  several  New  Illustrations.. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MILTON'S     MINOR     POEMS  (including- 

SAMSON  AGONISTES  and  COMUS).  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Garth 
Jones.    Post  8vo.  6s. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS,  from  Spenser  to  Milton. 

Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Selected  and  Edited  by  John  Denm- 
Post  8vo.  6s. 


Bell's  Handbooks  of  the  Great  Masters  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture. 

Edited    toy    G.    C.    WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

Post  8vo.   each  with  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  5s.  net  each. 


BERNARDINO  LUINI. 


By  Gi  C.  Williamson,  Liti.D. 

I  2nd  Edition. 


VELASQUEZ.    By  R.  A.  M.  STEVENSON,  [2nd  Edition 

ANDREA  DEL.  SARTO.    By  Miss  H.  GuiNNl  , 
LUCA   SIGNORELLI.    By  Maud  CRUTTWELL. 
RAPHAEL.    By  H.  Strachey. 
CORREGGIO.    By  Selwvn  Brinton,  M.A. 


NO W  READY. 

CARLO    CRIYELLI.    By  G.  McNeil  RUSHFORTM,  M.  A. 
DONATELLO.    By  HOPE  Rba. 
PERUGINO.    By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
SODOMA.   By  the  Countessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 
DELLA  ROBBIA.   By  the  Marchesa  Burlamacchi. 
GIORGIONE.    By  HERBERT  Cook,  M.A. 


London  :    GEORGE   BELL  AND  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


HEGISTKRED   AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

I'lint.-.l  f0i  the  Proprietors  by  SfOTTOWOOM  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  K.C.,  and  Published  by  FREDERICK  William  Wvi  v,  at  the  Office,  jS  Southampton  Street, 
Standi  in  t lie  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covcnt  Garden,  111  the  Comity  of  l.undun.— ■Yd/iin/a/,  8  Decemttr,  1900. 
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Gratis. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  BOOKS. 

SUITABLE   FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS, 


THE   WORKS  OF   RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

THE   NEW  UNIFORM  EDITION". 
In  Thirteen  Volumes.    Extra  crown  Svo.    Bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  with  gilt  tops. 
Price  6s.  each  Volume. 


PLAIN  TALES  FROVT  THE  HILLS. 

W  ith  Portrait. 
LIFE'S  HANDICAP.     Being  Stories 

of  Mine  Own  People. 
MANY  INVENTIONS. 
THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED. 

WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE,  and  Other 
Stories. 

SOLDIERS    THREE,    and  Other 
Stories. 


CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS. 

Illustrations. 

STALKY  AND  CO. 
THE  JUNGLE  BOOK. 


With 


With  Illus- 
BOOK. 


THE    SECOND  JUNGLE 

With  Illustrations. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK. 
FROM  SEA  TO  SEA.    In  Two  Vols. 

IN  SPECIAL  BINDINGS  FOR  PRESENTATION,  CLOTH  ELEGANT, 
GILT  EDGES,  6s.  PER  VOL. 

THE  JUNGLE    BOOK.    With  I  lustrations  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  W.  H. 

Drake,  and  P.  Frenzeny. 
THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK.    With  Illustrations  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling 
SOLDIER  TALES.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Hirtrick. 
CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS.    With  Illustrations  by  I.  W.  Taber. 
THE  JUNGLE  BOOK,  AND  THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK,  in  a  box,  12s. 

THE  JUNGLE  BOOK,  THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK,  SOLDIER  TALES 

and  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS,  in  a  box,  24s. 


HIGHWAYS  AND   BYWAYS  SERIES. 


Profusely  Illustrated. 


NORTH  WALES.  By  A.  G.  Brad- 
lev.  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson 
and  Joseph  Pennell. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    By  A. 

H.  Norway.  Illustrated  by  Joseph 
Pennell  and  Hugh  Thomson. 

NORMANDY.  By  Percy  Dearmf.r, 
M.A.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell. 


Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  flat  backs,  in  uniform  binding, 
6s.  per  vol. 


&C.  By  Stephen 
Illustrated     by  Hugh 


DONEGAL, 

GwYNN. 

Thomson. 

YORKSHIRE.  By  Arthur  H.  Nor- 
way. Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell 
and  Hugh  Thomson. 


SECOND    IMPRESSION    NOW  READY. 
LIFE   AND   LETTERS  OF 
THOMAS    HENRY  HUXLEY. 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  net. 


SECOND    IMPRESSION    NOW  READY. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  8vo.  10s.  net.    Illustrated  Edition,  extra  crown  8vo.  14s.  net. 


F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NEW  WORK. 

RULERS    OF   THE  SOUTH: 

Sicily,   Calabria,  and  Malta. 

Illustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  Henry 
Brokman.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  net. 


SYLYANA'S  LETTERS  TO  AN  UN- 
known  FRIEND.  By  E.  V.  B.  With  numerous  Full-page  and  other 
Illustrations.    Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN.    By  Charles  W. 

Wood,  F.R.G.S.    Illustrated.    8vo.  ios.  net. 
Manclizster  Courier, — (<  A  work  brimful  of  the  charm  of  a  lovely  land  and 
interesting  people." 

STAGE-COACH  AND  TAVERN  DAYS  IN 

AMERICA.  By  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Illustrated  by  Photographs  gathered 
by  the  Author,  of  real  things  and  happenings.  Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top, 
ios.  6d. 

By  LORD  ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE    YEARS    IN    INDIA.  FROM 

SUBALTERN  TO  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.     Containing  44  Illustra- 
tions and  Plans.    Thirtieth  Edition.    Extra  crown  8vo.  ios.  net. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.    With  Portraits  on  Steel.    Two  vols.  8vo.  36s. 


New  Gift  Books  for  Children. 


THE 


By  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

HOUSE   THAT  GREW. 


Illustrated  bv 


Alice  B.  Woodward.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


Guardian.  —  '  '  Written  with  all  Mrs.  Moles  worth's  sympathy  and  understanding  of 

childhood  and  its  ways  of  thought   Full  of  the  kind  of  detail  in  which  young 

children  delight." 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  ROSAMOND  PRAEGER. 

THE    TALE    OF    THE    LITTLE  TWIN 

DRAGONS.    Oblong  4to.    Picture  boards,  6s. 
Standard.—''  Certainly  one  of  the  most  humorous  books  of  the  season." 


By  the  Author  of  "ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN." 

THE  APRIL   BABY'S  BOOK  OF  TUNES. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway.    Small  4to.  6s. 
Daily  Chronicle.  — "  Delightfully  told.  The  tunes  alone  should  ensure  the  book  a 
welcome  in  the  nursery.    As  to  the  pictures,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  by 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  her." 

Written  and  Pictured  by  MABEL  DEARMER. 

A     NOAH'S     ARK    GEOGRAPHY.  Globe 

4to.  picture  boards,  6s. 
Outlook.  -  "  A  capital  story  quite  enthralling  pictures." 


The  New  Cranford  Series. 


Crown  8vo.  Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 


CRANFORD.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell.     With  Preface 
i^b  1  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  and  100  Illustrations 
by  Hugh  Thcmson. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  A  New  Edition.  With  182  Illus- 
trations by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  a  Preface  by 
Austin  Dooson. 

OUR  VILLAGE.  By  Marv  Russell  Mitford. 
With  a  Preface  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  and 
roo  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

CORIDON'S  SONG,  and  other  Verses.  With 

Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  Austin  Dobson. 

COACHING   DAYS   AND   COACHING  WAYS. 

By  W.  Outkam  Tristram.  With  214  Illustra- 
tions by  Hugh  Thomson  and  Herbert  Railton. 
New  Edition. 


OLD  CHRISTMAS.  From  the  Sketch  Book  of 
Washington  Irving.  Illustrated  by  R.  Caldecott. 
Third  Edition. 


From  the  Sketch  Book  of 
Illustrated  by  R.  Calde- 


BRACEBRIDGE  HALL. 

Washington  Irving. 
cott.    Third  Edition. 

THE  ALHAMBRA.  By  Washington  Irving.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 
Illustrated,  with  Drawings  of  the  Places  mentioned, 
by  Joseph  Pennell. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  AND    THE   LEGEND  OF 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW.  By  Washington  Irving. 
With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Preface  by  George  H. 
Boughton,  R.A. 

HUMOROUS  POEMS.  By  Thomas  Hood.  With 
a  Preface  by  Canon  Ainger,  and  130  Illustrations 
by  Charles  E.  Brock. 


GULLIVER'S    TRAVELS.    With   Introduction  by 

Sir  Henrv  Craik,  K.C.B.,and  103  Illustrations 

by  C.  E.  Brock. 
REYNARD  THE  FOX.    Edited,  with  Introduction, 

by    Joseph     Jacobs.      Illustrated     by  Frank 

Calderon. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  the  RIVALS. 
By  R.  B.  Sheridan.  With  50  Illustrations  by 
Edmund  J.  Sullivan,  and  an  Introduction  by 
Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C. 

HOUSEHOLD  STORIES.  From  the  Collections  of 
the  Brothers  GRIMM.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  LUCY  CRANE,  and  done  into  Pic- 
tures by  Walter  Crane. 

THE  FABLES  OF  /ESOP.  Selected,  told  anew, 
and  their  History  traced.  By  Joseph  Jacobs. 
With  about  300  UIu>trations  by  Richard  Heigh- 
way. 


Illustrated    Catalogue    sent    post-free    on  application. 
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GRAND  CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOKS. 


GIRL'S  OWN  ANNUAL. 

832   PAGES  OP  READING   AND  PICTURES. 

BOUND  IN  HANDSOME  CLOTH  COVER.   EIGHT  SHILLINGS. 

The  Annual  Contains  : — 

4  SERIAL  STORIES.  27  SHORT  STORIES. 
6  PAPERS  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  GIRLS. 

5  PAPERS  ON  BREADWINNING  AT  HOME. 

11  PAPERS  ON  HOW  TO  GROW  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

6  OF  LADY  HAMILTON'S  LETTERS  TO  GIRLS  ENTERING  LIFE'S 

BATTLE. 

4  PAPERS  ON  THE  FACE  AND  ITS  BLEMISHES. 

13  MEDICAL  PAPERS  BY  THE  "NEW  DOCTOR"  AND  "MEDICUS." 
100  COOKERY  RECIPES.  12  DRESS  PAPERS. 

ADVICE  AS  TO  NEW  MUSIC. 
GAMES  AND  PASTIMES  FOR  GIRLS. 
And  a  host  of  other  Papers  Universally  Useful,  Intelligently  Interesting,  Pleasant, 
Popular,  and  Pictorial,  by  Writers  and  Artists  who  know  how  to  provide  what  is 
appropriate  for  Girls  and  their  Mothers. 

"  It  is  quite  an  encyclopaedia  in  the  matter  of  information."— Schoolmaster. 


THE 

BOY'S  OWN  ANNUAL. 

832  PAGES  OF  READING  AND  PICTURES. 

WITH   15   COLOURED   OR  TINTED   PLATES.     EIGHT  SHILLINGS. 

The  Annual  Contains  — 

TWELVE  SERIAL  STORIES,  and  a  host  of  shorter  Tales  by  W.  Clark 
Russell,  Jules  Verne,  G.  A.  Hentv,  G.  Manville  Fenn,  David  Ker, 
Dr.  A.  N.  Malan,  John  A.  Higginson,  J.  Havelock  Jerram,  William 
Sutherland,  W.  E.  Cule,  Paul  Blake,  V.  L.  Going,  R.  W.  K. 
Edwards,  Fred  P.  Gibbon,  F.  B.  Forrester,  A.  H.  Wall,  and  many 
other  Writers  for  Boys. 

ADVENTURES  ON  SEA  AND  LAND. 

BOYS'  PETS.  B.O.P.  INTERVIEWS. 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS  — Cartoon  Entertainments  —  Chess  —  Conjuring — 
Conundrums — Foundry — Gymnastics— Magic  Figures — Polygons  and  Squares 
—Mathematical  Catches — Mysterious  Turk— Mystic  Cabinet — Photography- 
Skeletonising  Leaves — Wire  Working,  &c.  &c. 

OUTDOOR  SPORTS— Bicycling— Field-Hunting— Fishing— Football-Kites— 
Pellet  Blow — Photography  -  Sailing — Swimming — Training  for  School  Sports. 

BOYS'  SONGS,  with  Music.  BOYS'  NOTE-BOOK. 

WHAT  TO  DO  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 

"  An  inexhaustible  store  of  entertainment." — Bookseller. 
"There  is  nothing  to  touch  it." — Daily  Chronicle. 
"  A  very  feast  of  fat  things." — Christian. 


PUBLISHED  AT  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


NOW  READY. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  DOWDEN. 

PURITAN     AND    ANGLICAN:    Studies  in 

Literature.    By  Professor  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.    Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

PAUL   JONES  :  Founder  of  the  American  Navy. 

A  History.    By  Augustus  C.  Buell.    2  vols,  with  Portrait,  12s. 


THE  ENGLISH  BOOKMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard. 

A     SHORT      HISTORY     OF  ENGLISH 

PRINTING,  1476-1898.    By  Henry R.  Plomer.    With  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 


THE  WOLSELEY  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Captain  W.  H.  James. 

OPERATIONS    OF    GENERAL  GURKO'S 

ADVANCE  GUARD  IN  1877.  By  Colonel  Epauchin.  Translated  by 
H.  Havelock.    Demy  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 


WESTMINSTER  BIOGRAPHIES. 
ROBERT    BROWNING.     By  Arthur  Waugh. 

i6mo.  cloth,  2S.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
"  This  is  in  every  sense  an  excellent  piece  of  work.    The  two  personalities  of 
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SMITH,  ELDERj&CO/SNEW  BOOKS 

A    VOLUNTEER'S    EXPERIENCES    IN  THE 
BOER  WAR. 
NOTICE.— The  FIRST  IMPRESSION  having  been  sold 
before  publication,  a  SECOND  IMPRESSION  is  being 
printed  and  will  be  ready  immediately. 

With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

IN    THE    RANKS   OF   THE  C.I.Y. 

A  Narrative  and  Diary  of  Personal  Experiences  with  the  C.I.V. 

(Hon.  Artillery  Company)  Battery  in  South  Africa. 
By  "  Driver  "  ERSKINE  CHILDERS,  Clerk  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  DR.  W.  H.  FITCHETT. 

On  DECEMBER  iS.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WELLINGTON'S  MEN. 

SOME   SOLDIER  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
(Klncaid's  "Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade";  "Rifleman  Harris"; 
Anton's  "Military  Life";  Mercer's  "Waterloo.") 
Edited  by  W.    H.    FITCHETT,    M.A.,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  "  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire," 

"  Fights  for  the  Flag,"  &c. 
B35"  This  work  describes  war  as  seen  by  the  man  in  the  ranks.    There  is  enough 
reality  about  it  to  give  it  historical  value,  with  sufficient  personal  incident  to  make 
it  as  readable  as  a  novel. 


NOTICE. -THE  SIXTH  IMPRESSION  OF 

THE   GREAT   BOER  WAR, 

By  A.  COjNTAN"  DOYLE,  IS  NOW  READY. 
A  SEVENTH  IMPRESSION  (SECOND  EDITION)  IS  Hi  THE  PRESS. 

With  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Queen. — (i  Whatever  histories  of  the  War  in  South  Africa  are  written,  Dr.  Conan 

Doyle's  '  Great  Boer  War  '  must  remain  the  history  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 

writing.    Marvellously  exciting,  admirably  lucid,  scrupulously  just." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Immediately,  New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition  (the  23rd  Edition). 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE    WHITE  COMPANY. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE.   With  S  Full-Page  Illustrations. 

A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Being  the  Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G., 
Author  of  "  George  Linton,"  "The  Colonies  and  the  Century,"  &c. 
Large  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Few  could  write  a  South  African  book  carrying  so  much 
authority  as  one  by  Sir  John  Robinson. ..  .These  reminiscences  constitute  one 
triumphant  testimonial  to  the  persistence  for  good  of  British  men.    It  is  a  story  to 
make  every  Briton  proud  of  his  race,  of  Natal,  and  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  and  a 
story  for  every  Briton  to  read." 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ANGLO-IRISH  VERSE. 

NOW  READY.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY 
IN    THE    ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Edited  by  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.   BROOKE  and 
T.  VV.  ROLLESTON. 


DOMESTICITIES:  A  Little  Book  of  Household 

Impressions.    By  E.  V.  Lucas.    Small  fcap.  8vo.    5s.     [On  December  \oth. 

CONFERENCES   ON   BOOKS  AND  MEN. 

Reprinted  from  the  Cornliill  Magazine.  By  the  Author  of  "Pages  from  a 
Private  Diary."   Crown  8vo.    6s.  [Ready. 

LORD  LILFORD  (THOMAS  LITTLETON, 

FOURTH  BARON),  F.Z.S.,  President  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union  : 
.\  Memoir.  By  his  Sistei:.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  BlSHOF  of  London. 
With  Portrait,  16  Full-page  Illustrations  and  a  Facsimile  Letter.  Large 
crown  8vo.    10s.  6d.  [On  December  nth. 

NEW  NOVELS. 
THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

With  Illustrations  by  Albert  Sterner.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ELEANOR. 

By   Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

Author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  "  Marcella,"  "  Sir  George  Tressady,"  &c. 
Literature. — "  '  Eleanor,'  the  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  seems  to  us 
her  most  masterly  and  most  mature  production  .  .  The  story  moves  throughout  in  a 
high  range  of  emotion,  never  out  of  touch  with  ideas,  never  commonplace.  Sorrow- 
ful though  it  be,  it  is  not  depressing  or  pessimistic,  and  in  the  dignified  pathos 
of  its  end  the  highly  wrought  sympathies  of  the  reader  sink  naturally  to  repose." 

A  DAUGHTER   OF   THE  FIELDS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 
Author  of  "  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,"  "  She  Walks  in  Beauty,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Spectator.— ■"  Miss  Tynan  has  added,  in  '  A  Daughter  of  the  Fields,' another 

portrait  to  her  gallery  of  Irish  graces,  Meg  O'Donoghue  We  confess  to  have 

followed  her  matrimonial  manoeuvres  with  much  pleasure." 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  8  DECEMBER,  1900. 
MR.  BINYON'S  ODES. 

"  Odes."    By  Laurence  Binyon.  London  :  The  Unicorn  Press. 
1900.    is.  6d. 

This  book  contains  six  odes,  and  two  pieces  in  slow  lyrical 
measures,  such  as  Mr.  Bridges  has  familiarised  us  with  ;  done, 
indeed,  too  exactly  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bridges  to  be  quite 
satisfying  under  any  other  signature.  The  odes  are  more 
original,  and,  though  written  with  a  full  consciousness  of  all 
that  has  been  clone  in  English  poetry,  have  a  personal  note  of 
their  own.  They  are  written  in  carefully  regular  irregular 
metres,  which  for  the  most  part  have  a  reticent,  measured 
music,  well  suited  to  a  form  of  verse  so  free  and  so  temperate  at 
once  as  the  ode.  At  times  the  slow  movement  quickens  into 
something  very  like  a  jig,  and  we  read,  with  some  astonish- 
ment : 

"  Alas,  that  the  hand  should  deflower 
The  treasure  the  heart  loves  best, 
That  the  will  of  an  alien  power 
Should  blindly  the  soul  have  possest !  " 

The  tune,  one  sees,  has  got  beyond  the  singer's  control,  and  it 
has  done  so  because,  even  at  its  best,  it  has  always  been  some- 
thing apart  from  the  singer,  a  thing  learned.  Mr.  Binyon 
thinks  and  feels  with  a  kind  of  distinguished  quietude,  always 
poetically.  He  has  an  attitude  of  detachment  towards  life,  a 
reasonable  sympathy  with  passionate  errors,  an  unprejudiced 
interest,  not  only  in  wisdom,  but  in  "  all  that  wisdom  loses  to 
be  wise."  He  feels  the  charm  of  old  stories,  for  their  own  sake, 
and  for  the  meaning  which  they  seem  to  carry  ;  and  is  neither 
more  nor  less  itnerested  in  Tristram,  passion's  knight,  than  in  the 
gentle  Indian  King  Asoka.  Each  is  to  him  a  subject  for  a  poem, 
a  piece  of  ivory  to  carve  delicately  ;  he  seems  to  take  it  in  his 
hand,  turn  it  over  critically,  search  out  all  its  possibilities  of 
expression  or  of  adornment.  As  he  relates  the  story,  gravely, 
skilfully,  with  real  poetical  feeling,  he  is  able  to  say  things  by 
the  way  which  are  no  doubt  intensely  personal  to  him,  his 
deepest  thoughts  on  wisdom,  love,  destiny,  human  affairs.  By 
the  way  also,  he  paints  little  pictures,  sometimes  in  a  single 
phrase  or  epithet : 

"  Soft  as  moths  asleep 
Come  moonlit  sails  ;" 

or,  to  take  another  moonlight  effect,  the  sea-cave  roof 

"  Laced  with  hovering  waves." 

Each  piece  has  its  unity,  is  a  fine,  accomplished  thing  ;  can  be 
turned  over  and  over,  and  looked  at  on  every  side,  like  the 
piece  of  carved  ivory.  It  is  so  admirably  done  that  it  seems 
almost  ungrateful  to  hint  that  anything  more  need  be  required 
of  the  artist  in  poetry. 

Yet,  after  all,  is  not  something  more  required,  if  we  are  in 
search  of  the  finest  kind  of  poetry?  Ought  not  a  poem  to 
take  hold  on  one,  to  have  something  irresistible  in  its  appeal, 
to  come  to  one  like  love  at  first  sight  ?  Mr.  Binyon  is  never 
arresting  for  more  than  the  moment  in  which  we  delight  in 
one  of  his  felicitously  chosen  epithets.  He  interests  us  rather 
because  we  are  interested  in  literature  than  because  we  are 
caught  by  any  personal  thrill.  He  builds  up  his  odes  like  little 
picture  set  beside  little  picture  ;  we  see  them  take  shapely  form 
before  our  eyes  ;  but  there  is  no  ecstasy  in  these  meditations 
about  passion,  and  about  glory,  and  about  wisdom.  A  passage, 
a  very  ingenious  passage  describing  Isoult  as  she  comes  to 
see  Tristram  die,  illustrates  Mr.  Binyon's  manner  character- 
istically : 

"  Heavy  with  joy,  he  sinks  upon  his  knees. 
O  had  she  wings  to  lift  her  to  his  side  ! 
But  she  is  far  below 

Where  the  spray  breaks  upon  the  rusted  rail 

And  rock-hewn  steps,  and  there 

Stands  gazing  up,  and  lo  I 

Tristram,  how  faint  and  pale  1 

A  pity  overcomes  her  like  despair. 

How  shall  her  strength  avail 

To  conquer  that  steep  stair, 

Dark,  terrible,  and  ignorant  as  Time, 

Up  which  her  feet  must  climb 

To  Tristram  ?    His  outstretching  arms  are  fain 

To  help  her,  yet  are  helpless  ;  and  his  pain 

Is  hers,  and  her  pain  Tristram's  ;  with  long  sighs 

She  mounts,  then  halts  again, 

Till  she  have  drawn  strength  from  his  love-dimmed  eyes  : 

But  when  that  wasted  face  anew  she  sees, 

Despair  anew  subdues  her  knees  : 

She  fails,  yet  still  she  mounts  by  sad  degrees, 

With  all  her  soul  into  her  gaze  upcast, 

Until  at  last,  at  last  ..." 

Is  not  that  clearly,  sympathetically,  dispassionately  seen? 
One  realises  the  position  of  the  two  lovers,  every  external 
detail  is  present  as  the  woman  climbs  the  sea-stairs,  wonders, 
as  one  would  in  a  novel,  if  she  will  reach  Tristram  in  time  ; 
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'  but,  after  all,  what  scene-painting  of  passion  this  is  !  Be  sure, 
in  that  supreme  moment,  neither  Tristram  nor  Isoult  saw  the 
stairs,  nor  the  rusted  rail,  nor  the  paleness  of  one  another's 
faces,  nor  did  Isoult  know  that  she  drew  long  sighs,  nor  that 
she  halted  to  draw  breath  on  the  way.  The  poet  should  see 
no  more  than  Tristram  and  Isoult  saw.  Dante  faints  when 
too  pitiful  a  story  is  told  him,  because  he  has  felt  love  with  the 
very  hearts  of  the  lovers. 


RULERS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
"  Rulers  of  the  South  :  Sicily,  Calabria,  Malta."    By  Marion 
Crawford.    London :  Macmillan.    1900.    21s.  net. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  to  whose 
fine  imagination  and  delicate  charm  of  style  the  world  owes  so 
many  hours  of  pleasure,  should  have  aspired  to  the  fame  of  the 
historian.  One  has  some  difficulty  in  understanding  what 
fascination  lures  such  a  writer  from  the  garden  of  romance 
to  the  bare  uplands  of  historical  research,  not  to  be  scaled 
without  tears  or  hard  labour,  and  conferring  a  more  re- 
stricted fame  when  surmounted.  The  discovery  of  a  fresh 
chamber  of  forgotten  records  may  nullify  the  patient  work  of  a 
whole  life,  and  ruin  all  its  hopes.  But  the  dreams  of  a  true 
romancer,  as  Mr.  Crawford  surely  is,  can  never  lose  their 
charm  ;  they  will  touch  the  heart  of  other  ages  like  our  own. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  conceived  a  history,  however  ;  a  history 
pure  and  simple,  not,  as  many  people  must  have  hoped,  a  more 
discursive  book,  in  which  his  rich  fancy  would  have  served  him, 
and  for  which  he  might  have  set  his  reaping-hook  into  that 
ripe  harvest  of  romance  which  so  few  men  have  attempted  to 
garner  out  of  Southern  Italy.  It  is  curious  to  notice  with  what 
care  he  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  tell  stories  which  en- 
countered him  at  every  turn  in  his  appointed  task.  He  speaks 
of  the  Iconoclasts,  but  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  legends  of  their 
works  which  abound  in  his  own  country  of  Sorrento.  He 
writes  of  the  great  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  but  not  of  his 
wizard  and  astrologer,  Michael  Scot.  That  most  noble 
Admiral,  Ruggiero  di  Loria,  is  dismissed  in  a  sentence,  and  Mr. 
Crawford  will  not  pause  upon  his  way  to  tell  us  the  pretty  tale 
of  his  daughter,  la  bella  Angiolina,  who  loved  the  Dauphin  of 
France  and  fled  with  him  from  Castiglione  on  the  slopes  of 
Etna.  He  will  concede  nothing  to  the  love  of  stories  which  is 
eternal  in  the  heart  of  man.  Our  improvisatore  has  turned 
scholar,  and  will  rather  instruct  us  than  delight  our  fancy. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  when  a  writer  challenges  judgment  with 
a  history,  he  provokes  at  once  the  question  whether,  as  a 
history,  the  book  is  good  or  bad.  There  is  no  middle  course, 
no  shadowland  which  is  neither  light  nor  dark.  Now  a  good 
history  contains  many  qualities  ;  but  this  one  it  must  contain — 
the  addition  of  something  to  human  knowledge,  which  lays 
some  stone  on  the  cairn  and  enlightens  some  nook  dark 
before.  So  much  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Crawford's  history.  It 
is  written  brightly,  even  charmingly ;  but  that  is  not  enough. 
The  truth  is  that  it  contains  nothing  which  has  not  been  said 
before,  and  said  repeatedly,  in  books  which  are  quite  easily 
accessible.  The  great  work  of  Holm  on  Sicily,  the  two  works  of 
Amari,  von  Raumer's  history  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  the  lifelong 
labours  of  Mr.  Hodgkin — the  student  who  possesses  these  well- 
known  books,  with  a  tolerable  history  of  Naples,  will  turn  away 
from  Mr.  Crawford's  pages  crying  "Connu"  as  he  reads  each 
one. 

Mr.  Crawford  conceives  of  Sicily  as  "  the  undying  heroine  of 
an  unending  romance,  wooed,  won  and  lost  by  many  lovers." 
This  somewhat  fanciful  scheme  is  not  perhaps  impossible,  but 
what  a  task  to  work  it  out  !  To  tear  the  heart  out  of  two 
thousand  years  of  history— a  longer  period  than  Gibbon's  ! — 
to  revivify  the  deeds  of  many  nations  within  a  space  so  small 
that  it  utterly  forbids  the  use  of  detail  !  How  strong  should  be 
the  central  force  of  such  a  narrative,  and  how  great  the  peril 
that  it  may  degenerate  into  a  mere  catalogue  of  unrealised  facts, 
possessing  neither  value  nor  significance  !  Mr.  Crawford  has 
not  escaped  this  peril.  His  best  pages  are  those  in  which  he 
casts  the  historian  aside,  that  for  instance  in  which  he  imagines 
the  destruction  of  Selinus.  The  passage  is  fine  and  impressive, 
but  with  the  art  of  the  romancer,  not  that  of  the  historian.  At 
times  the  necessity  for  condensation  leads  to  such  absurdities 
as  that  of  summarising  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  without 
naming  Ludov  ic  Sforza. 

In  certain  places  Mr.  Crawford  has  fallen  into  errors  which 
betoken  haste.  "About  the  year  500,"  he  says,  "a  certain  rich 
man  named  Garganus  possessed  a  great  estate  in  the  land 
where  the  city  of  Manfredonia  was  afterwards  built ;  and  a 
high  hill  which  is  there,  and  which  looks  out  over  the  sea,  was 
called  by  his  name,  Mons  Garganus."  This  explanation  of  the 
name  is  surely  a  strange  oversight  in  regard  to  a  spot  most 
important  to  the  narrative.  Surely  Mr.  Crawford,  who  often 
quotes  Horace,  cannot  have  forgotten  "  Garganum  mugire 
putes  ncmus,"  and  again  "  querceta  Gargani  laborant," — the 
truth  being  of  course  that  the  great  mountain  boss  of  Monte 
Gargano,  rising  out  of  the  Tavoliere  of  Apulia  with  a  superb 
majesty  which  nothing  in  Mr.  Crawford's  words  suggests,  bore 
that  name  from  most  remote  antiquity.  Horace  saw  it  from 
his  father's  farm  near  the  Ofanlo,  and  it  recurred  naturally 
to  his  mind  when  he  sought  for  an  image  of  wild  solitude. 


It  is  somewhat  disappointing  that  the  important  part  played 
by  the  Apulian  coast  towns  in  the  Norman  days  is  not  brought 
out  in  this  book.  Mr.  Brokman's  beautiful  drawings,  though 
by  no  means  linked  to  the  text  by  any  thread,  and  in  fact 
wandering  freely  over  Sicily  and  Calabria  with  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  the  writer,  comprise  no  view  of  Castel  del  Monte, 
the  beautiful  castle  on  the  hills  inland  of  Barletta  which 
Giannone  tells  us  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Frederick  II. 
They  do  not  touch  Trani,  where  Manfred  met  his  bride,  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Helena,  and  where  she  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  Yet  they  contain  much 
charming  work,  which  of  itself  would  make  the  book  attractive. 


HANS  ANDERSEN. 

"  Fairy  Tales  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen."  Newly  translated 
by  H.  L.  Braekstad  with  an  introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse 
and  wood  engravings  by  Hans  Tegner.  London  :  Heine- 
mann.  2  vols.  £1. 
"  And  the  swallow  .  .  .  flew  back  to  Denmark,  where  he  had 
a  little  nest  over  the  window  in  the  house  where  the  man  lives 
who  can  write  fairy  tales.  To  him  he  sang,  '  Tweet,  tweet  !  ' 
and  from  him  we  have  the  whole  story."  It  must  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  write  a  fairy-tale,  for  few  attempt  it,  and  fewer 
still  succeed.  And  when  we  say  fairy  tale  we  use  the  words  in 
the  wider  sense  of  a  work  of  pure  imagination  unfettered  in  its 
scope  by  rules  and  conventions  of  ordinary  existence,  with  no 
horizon  of  material  vision,  or  boundary  of  scientific  knowledge, 
or  common- sense.  And  because  in  their  superior  wisdom  men 
and  women  prefer  material  limitations  and  take  no  interest  in 
reading  or  writing  about  anything  but  themselves,  it  is  only 
given  to  the  childlike  in  spirit  to  send  a  swift  delicate  dart  of 
fancy  into  fairy-realms  where  the  childlike  and  the  simple 
reign,  to  walk  aware  and  conscious  in  the  land  of  dreams,  or  to 
interpret  to  duller  ears  the  song  of  the  swallow,  the  whisper  of 
the  leaves,  the  appeal  of  a  flower.  A  teller  of  fairy-tales  must 
be  first  a  poet,  a  seer  and  a  mystic  to  whom  everything  in 
nature  confides  its  secrets,  which  he  recounts  in  words  that 
breathe  life  and  music,  colour  and  beauty.  And  he  must  be  a 
humorist  or  he  will  spoil  the  story  in  the  telling  and  his  fancy 
will  bring  forth  only  dreary  impossibilities  no  more  fascinating 
than  an  ordinary  human  being.  And  in  his  way  he  must  be  a 
realist,  and  his  creations  must  live,  and  behave  reasonably  and 
satisfactorily  and  conform  to  the  laws  of  their  fairy  being. 
There  are  plenty  of  traditions  in  folk-lore  and  mythology  to 
furnish  rules  and  precedents  for  the  behaviour  of  even  the 
oddest  and  rarest  inhabitants  of  Fairyland. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  by  temperament,  upbringing  and 
nationality  was  especially  fitted  to  do  such  work  supremely  well. 
As  a  Scandinavian  peasant  he  had  a  rich  inheritance  of  folk- 
lore and  sagas,  and  the  nervous,  sensitive,  imaginative  tempera- 
ment, fantastic  rather  than  sensuous,  of  the  northern  mind  was 
turned  in  upon  itself  by  outward  cold  and  bleak  surrounding. 
Long  dark  winters  foster  imagination  and  superstition,  and  the 
little  flame,  lit  in  the  childish  soul  of  the  eager  listening 
Hans  by  the  weird  stories  of  the  old  women  in  the  poor- 
house  at  Odensee,  gave  life  and  light  and  vigour  and 
the  fire  of  genius  to  the  work  of  his  matured  literary  faculties 
of  felicitous  and  poetic  expression  and  accurate  observation. 
Above  all  he  retained  his  early  freshness  and  simplicity. 
A  poet  and  a  philosopher  he  has  crept  like  his  own 
student  with  the  galoshes  of  fortune  into  the  heart  and  brain  of 
a  little  child,  and  interprets  to  us  its  pretty  innocent  dreams, 
its  wistful  questionings,  and  estimates  its  naive  glorification  or 
depreciation  of  its  surroundings.  To  a  child  its  very  toys  are 
full  of  life  and  character,  and  more  real  than  the  grown-up 
beings  whom  it  only  dimly  observes  and  who  interest  it  far  less 
than  an  animal  or  a  fairy — and  whose  personalities  and  doings 
are  mere  shadows  and  unrealities  compared  with  the  vivid 
loveliness  of  Cinderella,  the  gay  bravery  of  wooden  soldiers,  the 
friendliness  of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  the  delightful  excur- 
sions of  a  mouse.  It  is  a  truly  royal  thing  a  child's  imagina- 
tion, a  boundless  limitless  empire.  By  it  all  common  things 
are  glorified  and  transformed,  even  to  the  poorest  and  most 
destitute.  A  gutter  and  a  twisted  piece  of  newspaper  suffice  to 
make  an  admiral  of  a  street  Arab,  and  a  poor  stuffed 
painted  rag  is  symbolic  of  all  beauty  to  the  mother 
heart  of  a  waif.  A  garden  path  is  for  tiny  feet  a 
track  through  a  continent  of  mystery  and  perpetual  dis- 
covery. For  children,  everything  is  alive  and  has  a  story, 
nothing  seems  impossible  or  incredible  ;  no,  not  even  the  most 
daring  fantasies  of  a  certain  black  and  white  artist  which  to  them 
are  but  delightful  friendly  creatures  seen  in  dreams,  familiar  and 
amusing.  Some  day  they  will  grow  up  and  get  stupid  and 
perplexed  by  these  same  drawings  and  forget  that  they  once 
knew  and  understood  them.  Hans  Andersen  preserved  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  child-mind,  the  clear  vision, 
the  same  quickening  power,  tin-  alert  fancy  which  falling  on  all 
sorts  of  objects  brings  them  into  a  drama  which  clearly 
and  naturally  works  itself  out  without  tiresome  restrictions  of 
time,  place  and  material.  In  his  admirable  preface  to  the 
fairy-tales  Mr.  Gossc  expresses  perfectly  the  unique  charm  of 
Andersen's  method.    "A  child  is  like  a  savage  in  its  calm 
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txeptance  of  incongruous  elements,  in  the  ease  with  which  it 
passes  over  essential  difficulties  of  tone  and  plane.  Andersen's 
art  consists  largely  of  the  adroitness  with  which  he  blends 
together  ideas  which  in  the  real  world  cannot  be  conceived  of 
in  combination  or  even  in  relation."  He  uses  impartially  all 
kinds  of  spiritual  elements  and  influences,  Catholic  mysticism 
and  ceremonial  ;  for  instance  the  history  of  Elisa  in  the  story  of 
the  eleven  swans  reads  like  the  story  of  some  saint,  the  logs 
of  the  martyrs  pile  flower  and  fill  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
redemption  is  worked  out  through  suffering  ;  quaint  Protestant 
simplicity  and  strictness  ;  primitive  and  picturesque  supersti- 
tion all  lend  colour  to  his  weaving  and  no  one  is  shocked  or 
startled.  And  with  regard,  too,  to  a  similar  moral  incongruity 
Mr.  Gosse  says  "  Life  to  a  child  is  a  phantasmagoria,  andthank- 
lessness  and  rapine  and  murder  are  amusing  shadows  which 
the  unsubstantial  human  figures  throw  as  they  dance  in  the 
flicker  of  the  fire-light." 

There  is  a  delightful  entertaining  spirit  of  naughtiness  in 
"Little  Claus  and  Big  Claus"  which  reminds  one  of  the 
"  Decameron."  The  perfectly  and  innocently  told  episode  of  the 
husband  who  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  deacon  and  who  is 
deceived  by  his  wife  to  the  great  profit  of  Little  Claus  is  a 
charming  piece  of  ingenuity  and  invention.  The  whole  story 
is  full  of  humour  and  Little  Claus  is  quite  as  entertaining  as 
Scapin  in  his  "  fourberies."  There  is  not  a  trace  of  bitterness 
or  malice  in  the  numerous  touches  in  each  story  of  satire  and 
humour  which  are  more  than  childlike.  There  is  some- 
thing delightful  in  " '  Cleanliness  is  a  virtue '  the  witch  said  and 
tied  the  snakes  into  a  knot  and  cleaned  out  the  cauldron."  It  is 
curious  to  learn  that  Andersen  having  achieved  masterpieces  in 
these  fairy-tales  was  disappointed  that  they  were  preferred  to 
his  more  serious  undertakings,  conventional  dramas  and  novels 
which  have  not  lived. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Heinemann  for  this 
beautiful  new  edition  of  the  great  fabulist.  Nothing  could  be 
better  by  way  of  introduction  than  the  preface  which  is 
peculiarly  appreciative  and  sympathetic,  a  really  delightful 
piece  of  work.  The  illustrations  to  a  great  imaginative  work 
are  rarely  satisfactory,  the  lesser  artist  suffers  by  comparison 
with  the  greater,  and  it  is  disappointing  to  turn  from  the  weird 
strong  imagery  of  the  writer  to  the  feebler  conceptions  of  the 
draughtsman.  Hans  Tegner,  a  competent  artist  in  his  way, 
cannot  create  that  atmosphere  of  mystery,  of  terror,  or  of  pure 
beauty  which  is  essential  to  such  work.  His  ghouls  and 
witches  are  merely  old  women  with  false  noses,  and  are  no 
more  horrible  than  the  Fifth  of  November  guys.  His  princesses 
and  mermaids  are  commonplace,  and  his  kings  and  queens 
heavy  Danish  peasants.  But  he  has  a  certain  picturesque 
strength  and  originality  in  his  scenes  of  everyday  life,  and  his 
technical  powers  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  Detaille 
and  Dagnan  Bouveret.  At  any  rate  his  work  is  always  interest- 
ing and  characteristically  Danish. 
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Fiction  has  often  anticipated  fact,  and  if  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  history  can  profitably  deal  with  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to  prevent  the 
story-teller  from  utilising  the  conflict  for  his  own  purposes. 
France  and  her  chivalry  and  the  legend-haunted  forests  of 
Germany  have  been  left  alone  by  the  writers  of  the  adventure 


books  of  the  season.    In  several  of  the  volumes  before  us 
Britain's  recent  battles  against  the  Boers  are  fought  over  again. 
In  none  of  them  is  there  apparent  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the  Boer  character. 
Mr.  Hcnty  has  disposed  of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  world 
with  so  prodigal  a  hand  that  he  must  year  by  year  be  finding 
his  opportunities  growing  smaller  if  not  embarrassingly  less. 
Hence  he  seizes  eagerly  on  the  Natal  campaign  for  one  of  his 
books  and  promises  next  year  to  deal  with  the  general  campaign. 
Of  his  two  other  volumes,  one  describes  Garibaldi's  marvellous 
feat  in  proceeding  to  the  liberation  of  Italy  with  the  thousand 
men  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  irregular  force  which  scat- 
tered a  trained  army  of  100,000  men  ;  the  other  is  concerned 
with  the  exploits  of  the  Irish  brigade  which  did  such  splendid 
service  for  France  in  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere — 
service  which  it  might  have  rendered  Great  Britain  had  Irishmen 
been  permitted  to  join  the  British  Army.  Of  Mr.  Henty's  books 
what  is  there  to  be  said  that  would  be  new  ?  His  heroes  this  year, 
Chris  King,  Desmond  Kennedy  and  Frank  Percival,  are  the 
heroes  of  his  previous  stories  re-embodied  and  transferred  to 
other  scenes  under  other  names.    They  are  bright,  fearless, 
noble-hearted,  devoted  lads  who  are  the  only  lads  he  cares  to 
introduce  to  his  readers.    The  volumes  are  as  usual  admirably 
illustrated.    Captain  Brereton,  now  on  active  service  in  South 
Africa,  has  probably,  as  we  glean  from  Messrs.  Blackie's  an- 
nouncement, "  the  unique  distinction  of  publishing  while  on  duty 
at  the  front  a  romance  of  the  present  Boer  war  "—rather  a  naive 
reflection  that  on  some  of  the  narratives  given  to  the  world  by 
others  who  have  been  "at  the  front."  "With  Rifle  and  Bayonet " 
not  only  introduces  us  to  Mr. — then  President — Kruger,  but 
takes  us  through  stirring  scenes  in  Kimberley,  Mafeking,  and 
Ladysmith.     It  is  a  capital  story.    The  splendid  work  of  the 
sailors  in  the  defence  of  Ladysmith  and  in  other  ways  has  natur- 
ally attracted  the  admiration  of  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  whose  ver- 
satile pen  has  received  a  further  impetus  from  the  fate  of 
General  Wauchope  and  his  Highlanders   at  Magersfontein. 
"  On  War's  Red  Tide  "  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  kind 
Dr.  Stables  has  written.    It  opens  in  a  picturesque  Scottish 
castle  which  Jack  Murray  leaves  to  join  H.M.S.  "Thunder- 
bolt "  as  a  midshipman  and  his  cousin  Arthur  McArthur  the 
chieftain's  son  and  heir  goes  to  take  his  part  with  the  Highland 
Brigade  under  Methuen.    Jack  is  deeply  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Lady  O'Mara  who  is  fatally  shot  whilst  tending  the 
wounded  at  Ladysmith  ;  Arthur  is  in  love  with  Jack's  sister  Lydia. 
Arthur  is  wounded   at   Magersfontein,    "the   South  African 
Flodden,"  taken  prisoner  by  the  Boers,  escapes,  and  owes  his 
life  to  a  Free  State  heroine  whose  affection  for  the  British 
officer  brings  death  upon  herself  and  her  people.    This  episode 
is  told  with  great  charm.    There  is  a  healthy  breeziness  in  the 
book,  however,  as  well  as  melancholy,  and  the  author  in  his 
attempts  to  make  clear  the  course  of  events  in  the  war  is  never 
tiresome.    His  proper  names  are  a  trifle  weak.    For  example, 
Arthur's  sister  is  styled  "  Ionish"  as  well  as  "  Yonish,"  and  the 
use  of  such  a  word  as  "heartfeltly"  is  scarcely  commendable. 
Mr.  Manville  Fenn's  "  Charge  !  "  is  not  as  at  firat  appears  a  story 
of  the  present  campaign.    It  is  a  very  general  sort  of  story, 
packed  with  exciting  incident,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  pages 
we  learn  that  it  belongs  to  the  struggle  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Unlike  Mr.  Henty's  and  Captain  Brereton's  books  it  has  no 
historical  value.    Nor  is  Mr.  William  Johnston's  vigorous  story 
"  One  of  Buller's  Horse "  concerned  with  the  late  struggle  in 
Natal.    It  is  based  on  the  Zulu  war,  and  depicts  the  deeds  of 
derring-do  not  of  white  man  against  white  man  but  of  white 
against  black. 

Derik  van  Sterk  in  "  The  Boer's  Blunder "  is  a  bold  bad 
Afrikander.  He  seeks  marriage  with  a  cavalryman's  daughter, 
Mabel  Templecombe,  and  being  refused  gets  the  blacks  to  raid 
the  Templecombe  homestead,  seizes  Mabel  by  force,  and 
promises  her  sister  Maud  to  the  dusky  chief  Amakosa.  In  the 
varied  and  exciting  adventures  that  follow,  representatives  of 
both  army  and  navy  take  a  leading  part  ;  and  when  the  scene 
closes  the  wedding  bells  are  ringing  for  two  happy  couples,  and 
there  is  a  third  marriage  in  prospect.  The  character  of  the 
elderly  spinster,  Miss  McHaggart,  is  amusing  as  that  of  the 
American  Ulysses  Cheney  is  breezy,  and  the  arm  of  poetic 
justice  takes  the  wicked  Derik  in  its  strong  and  satisfying  grasp. 
An  exciting  narrative  is  that  of  Mr.  Finnemore.  It  concerns 
the  prowess  displayed  by  Dan  March,  aged  eighteen,  and  his 
brother  Jack,  a  lad  of  twelve,  who  are  in  Natal  when  the  Boers 
invade  that  colony.  The  fun  begins  with  a  riot  which  follows 
the  action  of  a  Boer  lad  Jan  Nyssens  in  hauling  down  the 
Union  Jack  in  the  market  square  of  Thornton  West.  Dan  sends 
Jan  reeling,  flies  the  flag  once  more,  owes  his  life  to  a  Dutch- 
man Van  Ryn  and  then  with  his  brother  has  to  run  for 
dear  life.  Dan  joins  the  Irregulars  and  Jack  going  back  home 
to  look  after  his  parents'  property  is  the  means  of  rescuing  a 
party  of  British  soldiers.  Other  adventures  follow  fast  and 
Dan  greatly  distinguishes  himself  as  a  despatch  runner  into 
Ladysmith  around  which  place  much  of  the  interest  of  the  story 
centres.  There  are  some  things  in  this  book  which  will  make 
people  who  read  it  think,  but  the  style  is  scarcely  natural. 

Mr.  Fred  Whishaw's  is  a  rattling  story  in  which  a  rivalry 
between  love  and  duty  working  in  the  breast  of  one  of  his 
adventurous  trio,  Geoff  Bigby,  adds  zest  to  the  course  of  the 
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narrative  ;  especially  as  the  element  of  jealousy  is  not 
wanting.  Geoff  and  his  brother  Bernard  ("  Bunny"  for  short) 
get  a  kind  of  informal  commission  from  General  Symons  and 
commence  their  scouting  career  by  going  to  sleep  in  a  farm 
building  and  being  captured.  Geoff  escapes  and  being  joined  by 
his  other  brother  Hugh  the  two  set  out  after  "  Bunny  " — Hugh  in 
the  guise  of  prisoner  and  Geoff  as  his  Dutch  captor.  Not  only 
"  Bunny "  but  another  good  fellow  is  rescued  as  well  and  the 
treacherous  Bunsen  (Geoff  s  rival)  is  satisfactorily  circumvented. 
The  hero  of  Mr.  Tom  Bevan's  well-written  book  is  badly 
hurt  in  getting  a  wounded  officer  to  cover  at  Driefontein  and  as 
we  bid  him  good-bye  he  is  overcome  by  the  news  that  his 
gallant  deed  has  secured  him  the  V.C.  Dick  Dale  like  Geoff 
Bigby  is  in  love  with  a  Boer  maiden  Maggie  van  Eck  and  is 
falsely  accused  of  trying  to  murder  her.  Mr.  Fred  Whishaw 
holds  up  Joubert  to  the  admiration  of  his  readers  ;  Mr.  Bevan 
does  similar  service  for  Botha.  "A  Trek  and  a  Laager," 
by  Miss  J.  H.  Spettigue,  is  a  story  of  pioneer  life  in  South 
Africa  in  which  the  honours  are  easy  between  a  little  English 
lad  of  fourteen  and  his  sister  and  a  couple  of  faithful  native 
boys  who  rescue  their  master's  children  during  a  Kaffir  rising. 

"  Under  the  Rebel's  Reign "  is  of  peculiar  interest :  first 
because  it  shows  that  Mr.  Charles  Neufeld  has  the  pen  of  the 
ready  story-teller  ;  second  because  it  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  events  which  followed  Arabi's  revolt.  Mr.  Neufeld  neces- 
sarily knows  Egypt  thoroughly,  and  the  adventures  of  his  hero 
George  Helmar,  the  young  German  student  who  fights  under 
the  British  flag,  are  extremely  realistic.  The  writer's  own  life 
would  supply  material  for  a  dozen  exciting  Christmas  books, 
and  he  proves  by  his  first  effort  that  in  the  preparation  of  such 
books  the  armchair  adventurer  must  look  to  his  laurels. 

"  Britons  at  Bay  "  though  a  trifle  long-winded  is  not  dull. 
Two  middies  fall  into  a  Burmese  trap  and  are  being  taken  to 
Ava  for  slaves  when  a  convert  enables  them  to  escape  and  they 
are  joined  by  an  Englishman  who  has  for  two  years  lived  in 
the  jungle.  This  strange-looking  man  went  up  in  a  balloon 
with  an  aeronaut  who  fell  out  of  the  car  which  descended  in 
Burma  where  its  solitary  passenger  was  regarded  as  a  god.  A 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  a  Portuguese  inter- 
preter in  a  heroic  light. 

The  rivalry  between  Kossuth  and  Gorgei  and  that  between 
the  Magyars  who  wanted  their  rights  and  those  who  wanted  a 
republic  form  the  background  of  the  adventures  of  George 
Botskay  in  "  Red,  White,  and  Green "  which  contains  some 
vivid  scenes  of  the  troublous  times  of  the  Hungarian  rising  of 
1848.  George  Botskay  saves  the  life  of  a  peasant  who  after- 
wards saves  that  of  his  preserver.  All  who  have  read  Maurus 
Jokai's  novel  which  is  known  to  English  readers  by  the  title  of 
"  The  Day  of  Wrath  "  will  peruse  "  Red,  White,  and  Green  " 
with  special  interest.  A  pleasing  thread  of  romance  runs 
through  a  well-conceived  and  vigorously  written  plot. 

The  famous  chieftain  Iron  Heart  was  "one  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  daring  leaders  that  ever  belonged  to  that  extraordi- 
nary confederation  of  American  Indians  known  as  the  Six 
Nations."  Mr.  Ellis  tells  how  this  redoubtable  warrior  was 
brought  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  "  The  Great  Spirit "  by  a  little 
cripple  named  "  Benny  Morris,"  who,  with  his  twin  brothers 
Jack  and  Tim,  have  some  exciting  experiences.  In  "  Iron 
Heart"  and  "  Red  Jacket "  much  is  made  of  the  "tracking" 
business.  "  Red  Jacket "  has  more  horrors  than  its  fellow- 
volume.  Its  titular  hero  is  a  physical  coward  who  possesses  a 
marvellous  gift  of  cunning  speech. 

"  Boy  Crusoes  "  is  an  adaptation  from  the  Russian  by  Leon 
Golschmann.  The  story  is  told  as  an  autobiography.  It  has 
freshness,  vigour  and  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  mingled 
mysticism,  humour  and  inspiration  to  be  found  in  Sclavonic 
literature.  A  perusal  of  Defoe's  great  romance  inspires  two 
Russian  boys  to  run  away  and  seek  adventure  in  the  dense 
Siberian  forest.  The  experiences  of  the  first  night  cause  their 
enthusiasm  to  vanish.  But  they  lose  their  way,  and  the  part 
they  adopted  in  fun  they  are  obliged  to  play  in  grim  earnest  for 
three  years.  Then  civilisation  is  once  more  brought  within 
their  reach  by  a  party  of  foresters  and  an  engineer  who  is  en- 
gaged in  surveying  work  for  the  great  Siberian  railway.  A 
good  book,  attractively  illustrated. 

There  are  no  heroics  of  style  in  Professor  Church's  pages. 
But  his  account  of  the  wars  of  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  brave 
days  of  old  brings  the  scenes  described  vividly  before  the  mind's 
eye  and  rouses  the  feelings  as  though  Darius  and  Miltiadcs, 
Atlila  and  Atitius  were  rivals  of  yesterday.  The  Professor 
adapts  a  famous  saying  when  he  remarks  that  wars  happen 
about  little  things  but  spring  from  great  causes.  In  a  short 
epilogue  he  touches  effectively  on  the  suggestive  theme  of  the 
existence  of  definite  purpose  or  tendency  in  human  history. 


TALES  OF  SEA  AND  SCHOOL. 

"  Yc  Mariners  of  England."    By  Herbert  Hayens.  London: 

Nelson.    1901.  6s. 
"The  '  Pretty  Polly.'  "   By  W.  Clark  Russell.   London  :  Chattfl 
and  Windus.    1900.  5*. 
Aided  by  a  wealth  of  illustrations  the  skill  of  Mr.  Haycns 
has  provided  for  the  youthful  reader  an  interesting  and  in- 


structive history  of  the  Navy  and  of  our  great  sea  fights  from 
the  days  of  Alfred  to  the  present  time.  The  old  wooden  walls 
have  gone,  but  facing  a  sketch  of  the  old  "  Trafalgar"  are  these 
words  :  "  Should  the  time  come  for  the  romance  of  Jules  Verne 
to  be  translated  into  sober  truth,  and  the  submarine  boat, 
moving  stealthily  beneath  old  ocean's  surface,  pit  itself  against 
the  mighty  battleship  above,  we  have  no  doubt  that  British 
sailors,  or  rather  divers,  will  be  there  also.  Hawke's  words 
will  still  hold  true,  '  Where  the  enemy's  ships  go,  British  ships 
can  go.'"  Mr.  Hayens  does  not  forget  to  refer  to  the  heroism 
witnessed  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  He  has  written  thrill- 
ing words  of  Midshipman  Lanyon  of  the  "Victoria"  and  Stoker 
Lynch  of  the  "  Thrasher."  We  commend  this  book  to  every 
schoolmaster  and  parent  in  the  country. 

The  voyage  of  the  "  Pretty  Polly  "  is  the  outcome  of  young 
Martin  Daniell's  defective  eyesight.  As  readers  of  "  Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast"  may  remember,  certain  defects  of  vision  may 
be  relieved  or  cured  by  the  sufferer  going  to  sea  as  a  sailor. 
Young  Daniell's  father  decides  that  his  son  shall  make  the 
experiment,  and  "  the  boy  was  willing — nay,  tempestuously 
eager."  An  old  salt,  Captain  John  Bolt,  is  engaged  as  skipper, 
and  three  other  lads  join  Martin.  The  voyage  selected  is  one 
to  Calcutta  by  way  of  the  Cape.  The  incidents  described  are 
stirring  without  being  bloodcurdling.  They  include  the  running 
down  of  a  "windmill  boat,"  the  usual  "man  overboard"  affair, 
a  marriage  at  sea  between  a  shipwrecked  man  and  a  woman 
who  are  rescued  from  a  small  boat,  and  a  collision  with  a 
derelict  which  sends  the  "  Pretty  Polly  "  to  the  deeps.  Captain 
and  crew  are  saved,  and  the  youngsters  help  to  work  a  full- 
rigged  vessel  home.  The  reference  on  p.  190  to  "the  popula- 
tion justly  termed  by  Carlyle  '  mostly  fools  ' "  is  irrelevant  and 
open  to  misconstruction. 

"An  Ocean  Adventurer;  or,  the  Cruise  of  the  'Orb.'"  By 
Walter  P.  Wright.    London  :  Blackie.    1901.    2s.  6d. 

"  A  Sea  King's  Midshipman."  By  Arthur  Lee  Knight.  London : 
Murray.    1900.  6s. 

"Aliens  Afloat."  By  H.  E.  Acraman  Coate.  London:  Stock. 
1900.  6s. 

Mr.  Wright's  pages  offer  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  of 
Mr.  Clark  Russell.  The  "  Orb  "  is  a  privateer,  and  one  Frank 
Pringle,  who  joins  her  crew,  shares  with  her  unscrupulous 
captain  knowledge  of  a  vast  secret  treasure  which  is  hidden  in 
the  usual  ruined  temple  amongst  the  customary  death's  heads 
and  approached  by  the  time-honoured  subterranean  river 
passage  in  which  the  water  rushes  in  "  a  mad  welter  of  boiling 
froth."  Plot  and  counterplot,  and  fierce  sea  fighting  in  which 
a  submarine  boat  plays  a  part,  are  features  of  this  amazing 
yarn,  which  reminds  one,  by  the  way,  that  wonderful  pirate 
ships  armed  with  marvellous  explosives  are  becoming  numerous 
in  modern  fiction. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  famous 
Lord  Cochrane  was  so  scandalously  treated  by  his  own  country- 
men he  accepted  the  command  of  the  Chilian  navy.  Mr. 
Knight's  hero  is  picked  up  at  sea  by  the  vessel  on  board  which 
Lord  Cochrane  is  bound  for  Valparaiso.  He  joins  the  admiral's 
flagship  as  a  middy.  Land-fighting  against  Indians  lends 
variety  to  young  Lionel's  adventures  at  sea  and  the  author 
introduces  a  love-theme  the  conclusion  of  which  he  leaves  to 
the  reader's  imagination.  Many  an  English  lad  will  doubtless 
be  induced  by  these  pages  to  look  for  himself  into  the  full 
story  of  Lord  Cochrane's  inspiring  but  chequered  career  and 
will  assuredly  find  it  as  fascinating  as  any  dream  of  the 
novelist. 

"Aliens  Afloat"  is  not  so  much  a  story  as  a  powerfully 
written  indictment  of  the  employment  of  the  foreigner  on 
British  ships.  Out  of  the  sixteen  men  who  form  the  crew  of 
the  ill-fated  clipper  "  Madge"  only  four  were  English  and  this 
"  typical  proportion"  is  made  answerable  for  the  ocean  tragedy 
in  the  final  chapter.  Mr.  Coate  supplies  some  capital  descrip- 
tive writing  and  a  great  deal  of  apparently  exact  information 
in  regard  to  food,  wages,  "  crimps  "  and  kindred  topics  affecting 
our  mercantile  marine. 

"  Colina's  Island."    By  Ethel  Hcddle.    Edinburgh  :  Oliphant, 

Anderson  and  Ferrier.    1900.    2s.  6d. 
"  Adventures  in  the  South  Pacific."    By  One  who  was  born 

there.     London :   The  Religious  Tract   Society.  1900. 

2S.  6d. 

"  A  Chase  Round  the  World."    By  Robert  Overton.    London  : 

Warne.    1900.    3-r.  6d. 
"Tom  Wallis."   By  Louis  Becke.     London:  The  Religious 

Tract  Society.    1900.  $s. 
"  Uncle  Bart."    By  G.  Manville  Fenn.    London  :  S.P.C.K. 

1900     5  s. 

Miss  E.  Heddle's  "  Colina's  Island  "is  a  simple  unpretentious 
story,  which  never  strikes  a  very  interesting  note,  but  appears 
to  have  been  adapted  from  real  life— and  that  is  not  necessarily 
always  interesting.  The  young  person  may  safely  be  trusted 
with  it. 

An  entrancing  description  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
by  one  who  was  born  there  will  make  every  boy  and  girl  who 
reads  it  long  to  go  and  swim  and  hunt  with  the,  apparently, 
charming  savages  who  abound  in  the  Southern  Seas.  Perhaps 
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however  the  writer's  view  of  them  is  a  little  idealised.  Nearly 
every  chapter  of  the  book  contains  the  account  of  a  different 
adventure,  and  all  are  interesting. 

A  fraudulent  bank  director  who  decamps  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  naval  cadet,  who  has  the  exceptional 
luck,  to  be  allowed  to  leave  his  studies  and  go  in  pursuit,  are  the 
chief  characters  in  a  "  Chase  Round  the  World."  This  book 
may  be  cordially  recommended  to  all  boys— except,  perhaps, 
naval  cadets. 

Tom  Wallis  is  a  little  boy  possessed  with  a  longing  to  be 
a  sailor.  He  goes  through  many  vicissitudes  before  he  attains 
the  wish  of  his  heart.  The  author  betrays  less  originality  than 
we  expect  of  Mr.  Louis  Becke. 

A  charming  tale  is  "  Uncle  Bart."  Noel  is  the  sort  of  boy 
that  appeals  to  all  other  boys,  and  he  has  adventures  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  extravagant  imagination  bred  by  Christmas 
holidays. 

"  Heads  or  Tails."     By  Harold  Avery.     London :  Nelson- 
1901.  $s. 

"The  Story  of  a  School  Conspiracy."    By  Andrew  Home. 

London  :  Chambers.    1900.  3s. 
'•'  Every  Inch   a   Briton."    By   Meredith   Fletcher.    3s.  6d. 

"  Jones  the  Mysterious."   By  Charles  Edwardes.  London : 

Blackie.    1901.  2s. 
"  Tom  Andrews."   By  Rev.  Arthur  Chandler.   London  :  Stock. 

1900.    5  j. 

Mr.  Harold  Avery  has  put  a  lot  of  work  into  his  book  and 
the  result  is  that  we  have  a  capital  story  of  a  friendship  in  "  the 
school  world  "  and  "  the  world's  school."  "  Heads  or  Tails"  is 
instinct  with  a  knowledge  of  youthful  character.  It  is  full  of 
genuine  humour  and  rarely  errs  in  exaggeration.  Without 
"  preaching"  the  author  contrives  to  drive  home  some  healthy 
lessons  in  regard  to  deceitfulness  and  he  conveys  a  fine  idea  of 
the  esprit  de  corps  the  inculcation  of  which  is  not  the  least  of 
the  blessings  bestowed  upon  this  country  by  its  public  school 
life. 

In  "The  Story  of  a  School  Conspiracy"  Frank  Hornby  and 
Arthur  Grey  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  one  to  the 
other  as  do  the  shrewd  if  whimsical  Miller  and  young 
"Pepper"  in  Mr.  Avery's  bigger  book,  Frank  like  "Pepper" 
having  for  the  time  being  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  his 
school  against  him — of  course  unjustly.  Mr.  Home's  black 
sheep  is  a  French  boy,  Alphonse  Henri,  who  plays  the  sneak, 
tries  to  destroy  a  train  in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
schoolfellows  for  a  richly  deserved  ducking,  and  is  concerned 
in  a  plot  to  loot  the  seaside  town  where  the  school  is,  a  plot 
engineered  by  Henri  senior  who  desired  to  take  by  force  what 
the  law  had  denied  him. 

"  Every  Inch  a  Briton "  is  written  in  the  first  person  and 
tells  how  a  new  boy  who  was  at  first  regarded  at  Cressingham 
School  as  a  muff  became  its  hero.  Mr.  Fletcher  provides 
plenty  of  fun  and  heaps  of  incident  and  there  is  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  romantic  that  is  far  from  unpleasing.  The 
character  of  Yorke  the  monitor  who  becomes  captain  is  attrac- 
tive. The  term  "  Briton  "  indicates  a  boarder  in  one  of  the  two 
houses  at  the  school,  between  which  and  "Black's"  there  is 
an  eager  rivalry.    Mr.  Sydney  CowelPs  illustrations  are  capital. 

Master  Jim  Bulkeley-Jones  comes  from  India  to  England 
and  school  life  in  charge  of  his  Hindu  "bearer"  Nana  Sing 
who  before  handing  him  over  to  the  pedagogue  of  Saxonhurst 
endows  him  with  a  quality  which  makes  him  involuntarily 
vanish  at  the  approach  of  fear.  Fear  comes  in  the  form  of 
excessive  stepmotherliness  on  the  part  of  a  buxom  passenger 
on  the  "Jumna,"  at  the  tomboyish  attentions  of  the  pedagogue's 
attractive  young  daughter,  and  at  more  serious  moments  before 
"the  power"  itself  does  the  vanishing  trick  and  young  Jim 
becomes  as  other  boys  are.  Mr.  Edwardes'  story  is  at  least 
ingenious. 

Mr.  Chandler  the  author  of  "Tom  Andrews"  has  a  special 
knowledge  of  Board  School  life  in  the  East  End.  But  this 
knowledge  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  his  power  of  entertain- 
ing the  average  boy  as  that  power  is  here  displayed.  "Tom 
Andrews,"  in  short,  from  a  youthful  standpoint  is  more  informa- 
tive than  entertaining.  For  older  readers  however  Mr.  Chandler 
touches  important  ouestions. 

'•  On  Sea  and  Prairie."    By  Charles  G.  Coleman.    London  : 

Jarrold.    1901.    3*.  Gd. 
"Allan  Adair."     By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  London: 

R.T.S.    1900.    3s.  6d. 
"Adventurers  All."    By  K.  M.   Eady.     2s.   6d.  London: 

Nelson.  i9or. 

"  On  Sea  and  Prairie  "  is  the  autobiography  of  an  easy-going 
good-natured  scallywag  who,  after  sailing  the  seas,  has  a 
romance  in  St.  Domingo,  roams  the  prairies  and  comes  home 
to  Norwich  to  marry  one  of  the  girls  he  left  behind  him,  and  to 
"  live  as  a  Christian  ought  to."  Mr.  Coleman  has  a  rhapsodical 
style  but  packs  a  wealth  of  incident  into  his  pages. 
Not  a  little  interesting  information  concerning  a  mysterious 
part  of  the  world  is  to  be  gleaned  from  Dr.  Gordon  Stables' 
"In  Far  Bolivia;"  and  the  story  is  not  without  excitement. 
Property  is  left  to  the  villain  in  the  event  of  the  heroine's  death, 
and  the  villain  schemes  to  bring  about  the  heroine's  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  Bolivian  Indians.    Pretty  Peggy  is  captured, 


and  the  incidents  attending  her  rescue  form  the  substance  of  the 
story.  The  hero  of  "  Allan  Adair  "  helps  to  save  a  vessel  from 
wreck,  and  is  offered  a  berth  as  midshipman  on  a  merchant 
ship.  Pie  accepts  and  when  on  board,  this  Scots  laddie's  Irish 
shadow,Rory,  is  discovered  as  a  stowaway.  The  two  boys  and 
a  dog  Tromso  form  a  characteristic  Gordon  Stables  trio,  and 
one  of  the  incidents  in  the  voyage  of  "the  good  ship  Living- 
stone" is  the  taking  of  rum  by  Tromso.  "The  strange  part  of 
the  affair  is  this  :  he  got  angry,  barked  and  ran  off  if  any  man 
even  showed  him  a  spoonful  of  rum  after  this — wise  dog  !  "  Allan 
and  his  friends  have  many  adventures  in  many  lands.  Neither 
of  the  books  just  named  has  the  attraction  that  belongs  to  "  On 
War's  Red  Tide." 

Mr.  Eady's  narrative  takes  the  reader  to  the  Philippines, 
and  concerns  the  adventures  of  a  young  Welsh  boy  who  ships 
with  a  mixed  crew  in  the  "Annabel  Lee"  in  a  gun-running 
venture  during  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
After  the  vessel  is  shipwrecked  its  skipper  becomes  a  brigadier 
in  the  service  of  Aguinaldo.  The  peculiar  troubles  involved 
in  such  a  campaign  as  that  which  is  still  harassing  the  United 
States  are  well  suggested. 


STORIES   FOR  GIRLS. 

"  A  Sister  of  the  Red  Cross."    By  L.  T.  Meade.    London  : 

Nelson.    3s.  6d.  1900. 
"  Three   Fair   Maids."     By   Katharine  Tynan.     London  : 

Blackie.  6s.  1900. 
The  discreet  novel  for  the  Young  Person  (why  is  the  Young 
Person  never  a  boy  ?)  differs  little  from  the  grown-up  variety, 
except  that  its  climax  is  invariably  matrimony,  instead  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  characters  dating  from  that  institution.  "A 
Sister  of  the  Red  Cross,"  for  instance,  by  Miss  Meade  has 
a  last  chapter  beginning  "Three  months  afterwards,  in  a 
London  church,  there  was  a  brief  ceremony."  Before  this 
satisfactory  announcement,  we  have  been  taken  through  the 
siege  of  Ladysmith,  with  Long  Tom  and  all  complete :  have 
seen  the  hero's  character  aspersed,  then  cleared  by  a  repentant 
dying  major  :  and  have  been  interested  in  the  sad  scrape  of 
one  Kitty,  who  is  not  the  Red  Cross  Sister  but  a  naughty  little 
person  who  gets  into  debt  and  pays  it  with  somebody  else's 
accidentally  found  money.  "Three  Fair  Maids"  is  one  of 
Katharine  Tynan's  charming  Irish  tales.  It  begins  with  an 
audacious  innovation  in  the  old  house  of  Ardeelish.  Lady  Burke 
and  her  three  pretty  daughters  are  extremely  pressed  for  money. 
The  eldest  girl  is  called  Elizabeth — an  invariable  sign  of  spirit 
— and  she  boldly  suggests  "  paying  guests."  Of  course  there 
is  a  protest,  and  of  course  it  is  overborne  and  the  paying  guests 
arrive.  The  family  fortunes  are  affected  by  them  in  the 
delightful  way  of  such  pleasant  stories.  They  must  start  a 
young  girl  on  her  way  in  life  with  an  infinite  trust  in  the 
machine. 

"  Gold  in  the  Furnace."    By  M.  H.  Cornwall  Legh.    London  : 
R.  T.  S.  5j. 

"  My  Lady  Marcia."    By  Eliza  F.  Pollard.    London  :  Nelson. 
-,s.  1901. 

"  Gold  in  the  Furnace  "  is  a  very  long  story  of  a  "  very  very 
good  "  young  woman  Mary  Copeland  and  her  "  very  very  bad  " 
cousin  Milly  Ladbroke.  The  book  indeed  is  a  feminine  refine- 
ment of  the  old  tale  of  the  industrious  and  the  idle  apprentices 
but  with  a  more  pleasing  setting.  Milly  is  a  painful  specimen 
of  the  girl  who  borrows  money,  affects  smart  company,  loves 
cheap  finery  and  reads  trashy  fiction.  She  comes  to  Mary;s  home 
Ravenhill  Farm,  an  idyllic  place  of  pink  hams  and  immaculate 
cream  cheese.  Trouble  falling  on  the  household  Mary  goes 
out  as  a  maid  where  her  cousin  is  governess,  is  unjustly  accused 
of  theft,  and  is  sent  to  prison  for  three  months  !  Of  course  all 
comes  right  in  the  end,  and  the  real  thief,  who  is  Milly,  sheds 
bitter  tears  of  repentance,  whilst  Mary  who  is  married  to  the 
man  whom  Milly  had  tried  to  fascinate,  heaps  coals  of  fire  on 
the  wicked  one's  remorseful  head.  But  one  has  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  all  Miss  Millicent's  powers  of  mischief  are 
not  exhausted,  and  that  Mary's  goodness  is  too  good  for 
"  human  nature's  daily  food." 

In  "  My  Lady  Marcia  "  Eliza  Pollard  has  followed  up  her  last 
year's  romance  of  the  days  of  Richelieu  with  an  imposing 
volume  devoted  to  the  period  of  Robespierre.  Miladi  Marcia, 
a  young  English  girl,  and  niece  of  a  French  marquis,  "is  of  the 
stuff  Roman  maidens  were  made  of."  To  aid  her  French 
relatives  she  reduces  Danton  to  at  least  one  act  of  mercy  and 
the  crisis  of  the  story  turns  on  the  love  of  Tallien  for  Therose 
de  Fontenay,  which  is  made  the  instrument  of  the  fall  of  "  the 
Incorruptible."  Marcia  nearly  comes  to  grief  by  being  acci- 
dentally trapped  in  the  secret  chamber  of  her  uncle's  chateau, 
but  this  is  only  one  of  her  many  adventures.  The  book  is 
carefully  written  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  various  characters  is  never  allowed  to  flag. 

"  The  Girl  Without  Ambition "  by  Isabel  Suart  Robson 
(Cassell.  3s.  6d.)  is  a  book  about  two  girls.  One '  is  clever 
and  selfish.  The  other  passes  for  being  rather  empty- 
headed,  but  is  full  of  thought  for  others.  Her  treatment 
of  her  old  father  is  very  pretty.     She  is  not  over-demure 
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either.  When  she  wanted  money  very  badly  she  once 
sang  for  it  in  the  open  street.  This  is  not  held  up  as  an 
example  to  follow,  we  hasten  to  state  !  In  fact,  it  lands  poor 
Kathie  in  discomfort.  The  girls  in  "  Cynthia's  Bonnet  Shop," 
by  Rosa  Mulholland  (Blackie.  5-r.),  are  all  that  is  de- 
lightful. We  have  to  thank  Lady  Gilbert  for  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  for  her  illuminating  description  of  an  Irish  bog. 
We  had  always  imagined  it  to  be  a  species  of  immense  and 
soppy  marsh,  into  which  one's  feet  sank  at  every  step, 
coming  out  again  (if  they  ever  came  out)  encased  in  black 
mud.  It  appears  that  a  bog  is  in  reality  a  thing  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Cynthia  and  her  sisters  live  on  one.  It  has  the 
delightful  name  of  "Turk"  to  begin  with.  Then  it  is  only 
dangerous  in  the  evenings — just  enough  so  to  be  exciting. 
"  Anyone  who  has  lived  with  a  bog,  and  has  eyes  to  see, 
knows  that  it  is  rich  in  picturesque  beauty,  and  as 
redolent  of  pathetic  feeling  as  the  pungent  aroma  which 
through  its  turf-burning  is  exhaled  from  the  fibres  of  its  heart. 
Its  beauty  lies  in  the  long  level  or  slightly  undulating  lines  of 
colour,  strangely  varied  and  graduated  from  brown  to  madder- 
red,  from  orange  to  tawny,  grey  folding  over  purple,  and  purple 
losing  itself  in  deep,  dense,  melancholy  black.  Here  the 
shadows  are  broken  by  a  jagged  pool,  keen  and  bright  as  a 
scimitar  and  blue  as  little  Bridget's  eyes.  .  .  ."  No  wonder 
the  place  sank  into  the  hearts  of  Lady  Gilbert's  charming 
Irish  girls.  It  pervades  a  pleasant  book.  "Sisters  Three" 
by  Jessie  Mansergh  (Cassell.  3s.  td.)  is  a  good  average  little 
story  of  some  few  young  girls  with  contrasted  characters.  The 
principal  "  moral"  appears  to  be  "  Do  not  let  Vanity  precipitate 
you  into  loveless  engagements" — which  is  sound  in  its  way. 
The  girls  in  "  A  Newnham  Friendship "  by  Alice  Stronach 
(Blackie.  3s.  6d.)  do  not  remind  us  over-vividly  of  the  Newnham 
girls  of  our  experience.  But  such  a  wealth  of  convincing  detail 
is  given  that  one  is  bound  to  believe  the  author  has  either 
been  there  herself  or  written  under  expert  guidance.  It  is  not 
given  to  everyone  to  describe  truly  even  what  he  sees.  "  The 
Shadow  of  the  Cliff"  by  Catherine  Mallandaine  (S.P.C.K.  3s.) 
is  sensational  in  a  mild  fashion.  At  least,  somebody  goes 
over  the  cliff  which  casts  the  shadow,  and  somebody  else  is 
suspected  of  foul  play.  But  most  of  the  rest  is  quiet  and  well 
written  enough.  We  remember  Miss  Mallandaine's  pleasant 
writing  in  "  The  Carrier's  Cart,"  though  that  was  a  more 
juvenile  story. 

"Four  Everyday  Girls"  by  Raymond  Jacbems  (S.P.C.K. 
2s.)  we  liked  very  much,  only  the  girls  were  not  so  very 
"  everyday  "  after  all.  One  was  a  beauty  and  another  was  a 
genius.  Still,  they  do  nothing  very  startling,  so  perhaps  the 
title  means  something.  Their  Uncle  Dick  is  a  nice,  fairy-tale 
kind  of  uncle.  The  only  absurdity  in  the  book  is  the  parentage 
of  Rob.  Two  old  men,  cronies,  who  have  each  mislaid  a  baby- 
boy  in  the  past,  were  too  much  for  our  faith.  "Seven  Maids" 
by  L.  T.  Meade  (Chambers.  6s.)  is  a  very  handsome  book, 
well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Percy  Tarrant.  It  is  rather  more 
childish  than  a  "  girl's  novel,"  but  not  meant  for  really  little 
children.  The  seven  maids  have  their  varied  fascinations  and 
can  be  counted  upon  to  interest  girls  of,  say,  fourteen.  Miss 
Meade's  wine  needs  no  bush.  "  Tom's  Boy"  by  the  author  of 
"  Laddie,"  "  Tip-cat,"  &c.  (Chambers.  5.?.)  looks  like  a  child's 
book  and  sounds  like  a  boy's  book,  but  may  fairly  count  as  a 
girl's  novel,  by  reason  of  Margaret  Beresford  and  her  love 
affairs.  It  is  a  beautiful  book  to  look  at,  and  prettily  written. 
"  The  Son  of  /Ella"  by  Gertrude  Hollis  (S.P.C.K.  2s.)  is  about 
the  conversion  of  Northumbria.  "  Roy "  by  Agnes  Giberne 
(Pearson.  5^.)  is  a  story  of  the  days  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
It  is  handsome  and  dashing,  and  perhaps  more  specially 
intended  for  boys.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  warlike 
figure  in  red  and  blue  on  the  cover  will  appeal  to  their 
sisters  no  less  than  to  them.  "The  House  that  Grew"  Mrs. 
Molesworth  (Macmillan.  4s.  6d.)  is  not  so  good  as  her  usual 
work  for  girls,  it  is  rather  dull  and  tiresome,  but  is  gracefully 
illustrated  by  Alice  Woodward  who  unlike  most  lady-illus- 
trators has  real  talent. 


BOOKS  FOR  BABES. 

"  A  Noah's  Ark  Geography."    A  true  account  of  the  travels 
and  adventures  of  Kit,  Jum-Jum,  and  the  Cockyolly  Bird: 
faithfully  set   forth  and   pictured  by  Mabel  Dearmer. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1900.  6s. 
Mrs.  Dearmer's  title-page  indicates  pretty  clearly  the  sort  of 
aid  to  education  that  she  has  contrived.    Kit  is  a  small  boy  who 
has  difficulties  with  his  geography  because  instead  of  learning 
by  rote  the  words  in  his  book  he  listens  to  the  animals  in  the 
Noah's  Ark  talking  and  quarrelling — as  of  course  a  child  can 
do.  When  he  gets  shut  up  in  disgrace,  he  explains  his  grievances 
to  the  animals.    Geography  means  nothing.    But  the  Noah's 
Ark  Polar  bear  is  convinced  that  the  North  Pole  means  some- 
thing and  offers  to  take  Kit  there.    It  is  very  simple.  They 
both  climb  on  to  the  table— for  the  Polar  bear  refuses  to  be 
lifted  as  they  can  only  travel  "on  terms  of  perfect  equality" — 
and  so  on  to  the  globe  and  then  slide  along  one  of  the  lines  of 
longitude,  till  they  drop  on  an  iceberg  and  meet  a  live  Polar 
bear.     After  that  or   course   everything    is    easy.  They 


are  pursued  by  a  black  doll  called  Jum-Jum  and  the 
Cockyolly  Bird  (who  is  Mrs.  Dearmer's  totem)  and  these  two 
become  Kit's  travelling  companions,  for  the  Noah's  Ark  Polar 
bear  refuses  to  visit  the  tropics,  and  Kit  has  to  be  taken  round 
the  world.  So  the  three  make  their  way  to  Japan  and  from 
Japan  to  Australia,  calling  at  a  coral  island  on  the  passage,  and 
then  by  Burmah  and  India  back  to  the  Red  Sea.  Everywhere 
like  good  travellers  they  make  acquaintance  with  people  and 
things,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  languages,  so  that  they 
have  seen  and  heard  much  by  the  time  they  meet  the  Noah's 
Ark  cruising  down  the  Red  Sea  to  look  for  them,  and  when  the 
governess  comes  back  to  hear  Kit's  lesson  she  discovers  by 
accident  that  he  really  knows  a  great  deal  about  "  real  things  " 
and  wants  to  know  more.  The  verdict  of  one  nursery  where 
Mrs.  Dearmer's  verses  were  already  extremely  popular  was  em- 
phatically that  "  now  she  wrote  just  an  ordinary  book  it  was 
quite  the  nicest  book  for  small  children  that  had  come  into  the 
nursery."  Her  drawings,  too,  do  not  please  children  any  the 
less  because  they  are  really  good  decorative  designs,  every- 
where full  of  spirit,  and  not  cheap  prettinesses. 

"  The  April  Baby's  Book  of  Tunes  :  with  the  Story  of  How 
they  Came  to  be  Written.  By  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth 
and  her  German  Garden."  Illustrated  by  Kate  Green- 
away.    London :  Macmillan.    1900.  6s. 

Most  people  were  agreed  that  among  the  most  delightful 
things  in  "  Elizabeth's  German  Garden  "  were  the  occasional 
glimpses  of  baby-girls  who  spoke  something  between  English 
and  German  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  clever  lady 
who  wrote  about  her  garden  should  now  write  about  her  little 
girls.  She  explains  how  in  that  country  where  you  must  put 
yourself  in  a  fur  bag  if  you  want  to  drive  in  winter,  children  are 
a  good  deal  indoors  and  how  there  was  wild  disorder  in  the 
nursery  and  strife  with  the  French  maid  till  the  mother  had  an 
inspiration  and  began  to  teach  the  little  girls  English  nursery 
rhymes  which  they  had  never  heard  before,  and  made  up  tunes 
for  them  to  sing.  The  book  is  a  charming  record  of  the 
way  in  which  the  children  amused  their  mother  while  she  was 
amusing  them  and  grown-up  people  will  delight  in  it ;  but 
what  the  children  will  say  is  another  matter. 

"  The  Princess's  Story  Book."  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 
G.  L.  Gomme.    Westminster:  Constable.    1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Gomme's  book  is  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  an 
interesting  series  in  which  stories  have  been  taken  from  English 
romantic  literature  in  illustration  of  the  reigns  of  English 
monarchs  from  the  time  of  Harold  to  that  of  Victoria.  Scott, 
Froissart  (through  the  medium  of  Lord  Berners'  transla- 
tion), Ainsworth,  Lytton,  Kingsley,  Beaconsfield,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  authors  have  been  drawn  upon.  The  editor's 
introduction  is  a  delightful  piece  of  work  and  his  selections 
are  marked  on  the  whole  by  judgment  and  a  consideration 
for  the  originals  that  is  admirable  from  one  point  of  view  but 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  in  search  of  reading  for  the 
nursery.  Certainly  something  more  romantic  in  the  earlier  life 
of  the  Queen  might  have  been  chosen  than  the  extract  from 
"  Sybil  "  concerning  cabinet-making  at  the  time  of  the  "  Bed- 
chamber incident."  Mr.  Gomme  reminds  us  that  the  refrain  of 
Kipling's  "Absent-minded  Beggar"  might  have  been  if  it  is  not 
actually  a  quotation  from  Scott's  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel"  wherein 
the  King  says  :  "  Ye  cry  pay,  pay,  pay,  as  if  we  had  all  the 
mines  of  Ophir."  Miss  Helen  Stratton's  illustrations  are 
attractive  and  the  volume  is  tastefully  got  up. 

"  The  Reign  of  King  Herla  and  other  Stories,"  edited  by 
William  Canton  and  illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson  (Dent. 
4s.  6d.),  are  good  stories  spoilt  in  the  telling — the  style  is  bald 
and  uninteresting.  The  illustrations  are  effective,  though  inex- 
perienced and  wanting  in  cleanness.  A  far  better  book  is 
"  The  Wind  Fairies  and  other  Tales "  by  Mary  de  Morgan, 
illustrated  prettily,  if  somewhat  feebly,  by  Olive  Cockerell 
(Seeley.  $s.).  These  are  charming  delicate  little  fancies  with 
nice  little  morals  attached.  Miss  de  Morgan  has  distinct  graces 
of  style  and  a  poetic  imagination,  original  and  full  of  fairy 
atmosphere.  Some  of  the  picture  books  are  quite  enchanting. 
First  favourite  among  little  ones  will  be  "A  Trip  to  Toyland  " 
(Richards.  6s.),  which  is  everything  a  toy  book  should 
be.  We  have  watched  it  raise  enthusiasm  in  the  infant  mind, 
and  have  found  distinct  pleasure  in  it  ourselves.  It  is  written 
and  illustrated  by  Henry  Mayer,  and  is  quite  theatrically 
brilliant  like  a  pretty  pantomime  of  toys.  "Piccalilli  "  (Richards. 
6s.),  by  Edith  Farmiloe,  shows  a  real  appreciation  of  children 
in  brief  picturesque  glimpses  of  Italian  and  English  child  life. 
The  pictures  are  delicious — while  the  little  stories  are  naive 
and  humorous.  "Four  and  Twenty  Toilers"  (6s.)  is  a  com- 
panion to  the  successful  "  Book  of  Shops,"  written  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  and  illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford.  These  accounts  of 
different  kinds  of  workmen  will  appeal  strongly  to  little  boys 
who  as  a  rule  would  infinitely  prefer  to  be  knife-grinders  or 
bakers  than  barristers  or  City  men. 

Miss  G.  Rosamond  Praegcr  is  a  most  entertaining  writer  and 
artist.  "The  Child's  Picture  Grammar"  (George  Allen.  3.?.  6d.) 
has  very  little  grammar  in  it  but  is  most  amusing,  the  picture 
of  the  Abstract  Noun  «  Sweetness  "  being  delightfully  absurd. 
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Ev  en  more  fascinating  is  her  "  Tale  of  the  Little  Twin  Dragons  " 
(Macmillan.  6s.).  The  drawings  are  quite  excellent,  full  of 
expression  and  humour  and  firm  in  touch.  There  is  something 
of  the  manner  of  Lewis  Carroll  in  the  characters  of  the  little 
dragons,  the  imp  and  the  baby — charming  creations  all  of  them. 
"Miss  Nonentity"  (Chambers.  $s.)  is  one  of  Miss  Meade's 
lively  children's  books.  There  are  older  girls  in  it  than  the 
little  heroine,  but  she  plays  a  very  important  part,  reconciling 
everybody  all  round,  and  helping  to  explain  away  some  unde- 
served disgrace  that  was  hanging  round  her  fine  young 
sister.  The  book  is  hardly  for  the  very  smallest  children. 
It  is  gorgeous  in  purple  and  gold.  "  Celia's  Con- 
quest," by  L.  E.  Tiddeman  (Chambers),  is  a  pleasant 
little  book  enough.  Celia  is  rather  more  French  than 
English,  and  gains  in  liveliness  accordingly.  "  Three  Little 
Maids"  (Ward,  Lock.  5s.  6d.)  is  one  of  Miss  Ethel  Turner's 
most  charming  stories.  She  has  been  called  "Miss  Alcott's 
true  successor."  She  certainly  writes  with  all  Miss 
Alcott's  sympathetic  charm  :  but  there  is  more  than 
that.  There  is  her  own  special  style  and  her  own 
tenderness  and  humour.  Few  writers  understand  children 
so  well.  Fewer  still  have  the  power  of  showing  childhood  as  it 
is.  Miss  Turner  takes  her  little  "  three  maids  "  from  England 
to  Australia,  where  the  scenes  of  her  other  books  were 
laid.  Wherever  they  were,  the  characters  of  Phil,  Dolly 
and  the  rascally  Weenie  would  delight  any  child — and  any 
parent  as  well.  "  Over  the  Garden  Gate"  by  Alice  F.  Jackson 
(S.P.C.K.  2s.  6d.)  begins  charmingly  with  a  very  quaint  little 
girl.  It  goes  on  well,  too.  But  we  particularly  liked  poor  little 
lonely  funny  Doris  in  the  beginning.  "  The  Three  Witches  " 
by  Mrs.  Molesworth  (Chambers.  $s.  6d.)  is  a  pretty  blue  book, 
with  clever  illustrations  by  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer.  It  is  written 
with  all  Mrs.  Molesworth's  brightness  and  skill,  and  is  not  a 
fairy-tale,  though  it  has  the  air  of  one.  "The  Little  Boy 
Book "  by  Helen  Hay  (Lane.  6s.)  is  highly  and  effectively 
coloured. 

"Old  English  Singing  Games"  (5J.)  illustrated  by  Miss  E. 
Harwood  and  issued  by  Mr.  George  Allen,  and  "  Musical 
Nursery  Rhymes"  (5J.) — the  music  by  R.  M.  Harvey— pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Dean  and  Son,  are  a  charming  variant  on  the 
usual  method  of  reproducing  familiar  verses  with  new  pictures. 
The  illustrations — in  all  three  books  excellent — are  supple- 
mented by  the  music,  which  will  enable  the  tiny  recipients  of 
these  books  to  enjoy  the  further  pleasure  of  playing,  or  hearing 
played,  on  the  piano  their  ordinary  nursery  rhymes.  "  Old 
English  Singing  Games,"  which  has  been  prepared  by  Miss 

A.  B.  Gomme  in  connexion  with  the  Guild  of  Play  founded 
by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kimmins  for  the  propagation  among  the 
poorer  children  of  the  games  in  question,  will  be  welcome 
in  homes  of  every  degree.  "  Barbara's  Song  Book"  prepared 
by  Cecile  Hartog,  illustrated  by  John  Hassall,  with  words  by 
Ellis  Walton  and  published  by  Mr.  George  Allen,  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  "Old  English  Singing  Games"  and  will 
afford  the  little  ones  an  opportunity  of  learning  both  new  pieces 
and  new  airs.  "  Struwelpeter  of  To-day  "  (Dean's  "  Panorama 
Series  ")  with  its  highly  severe  and  even  tragic  moral  lessons, 
does  not  strike  us  a  peculiarly  appropriate  Christmas  present. 
We  should  prefer  to  show  the  risks  which  wait  on  naughtiness 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  of  the  humour  to  be  found  in  "  Droll 
Doings"  (Blackie  and  Son)  illustrated  by  Harry  B.  Neilson, 
with  verses  by  the  Cockjolly  Bird. 

There  are  the  usual  number  of  annuals  and  miscellanies  which 
contain  an  extraordinary  amount  of  matter  for  the  money. 
"  Darton's  Leading  Strings  "  (Gardner,  Darton)  is  an  annual  of  the 
old-fashioned  type  both  in  text  and  illustration.  It  is  bright  and 
pleasing,  but  somewhat  more  interesting  is  "  Peter  Piper's  Peep- 
show  "  by  S.  H.  Hamer  illustrated  by  Lewis  Baumer  and  Harry 

B.  Neilson  (Cassell).  The  pictures  especially  of  pigs  and  cats 
are  excellent  and  there  are  some  clever  stories  in  the  collection. 
One  gathers  from  the  title-page  of  "  Rigmaroles  and  Nursery 
Rhymes  "  by  Alfred  H.  Miles  (Bousfield)  rather  than  from  the 
illustrations  themselves  that  they  are  by  such  distinguished 
people  as  Dicksee,  Wain,  Railton,  Ronner.  Is  it  ever  necessary 
to  be  so  very  silly  in  order  to  amuse  children  ? 

By  far  the  best  of  the  numerous  animal  books  are  "  Raggylug 
the  Rabbit "  (David  Nutt.  3J.  6d.)  and  the  "  Biography  of  a 
Grizzly  Bear"  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.)  by  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson  the  author  of  "  The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag." 
They  are  pieces  of  admirable  literature  and  would  be  better 
appreciated  by  grown-up  people  than  by  children.  The  writer 
is  a  keen  and  observant  naturalist  with  an  extraordinary 
sympathy  with  and  insight  into  animal  nature.  His  knowledge 
of  wood-lore  is  remarkable,  rabbits,  partridges,  even  foxes, 
bears,  and  wolves  are  his  intimate  friends,  and  become  heroes 
and  heroines  in  their  pathetic  struggle  for  existence  ;  their 
weaknesses,  their  faults,  their  wisdom,  and  their  strength,  their 
love  and  their  hatred  are  as  vivid  and  real  in  these  engrossing 
narratives  as  any  human  qualities.  The  style  is  fresh  and 
picturesque,  and  in  atmosphere  curiously  redolent  of  woods  and 
pastures  and  brooks  and  scented  pines  and  tangled  under- 
growth. In  Albert  Bigelow  Paine's  "  In  the  Deep  Woods  " 
'Heinemann.  is.)  there  is  something  of  the  same  charm,  but  in 
a  less  degree,  of  Mr.  Thcrnpso'n's  bb'oks.    The  co'dn,  the  possum 
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and  the  crow  are  less  pathetic,  less  wonderful  and  heroic  than 
the  superb  Lobo,  the  devoted  vixen  or  the  captivating  Rag- 
gylug,  but  they  are  amusing  to  read  about  and  in  their  mingled 
naivete  and  guile  remind  one  of  W.  Jacobs'  sailors.  The 
illustrations  by  J.  M.  Conde  are  admirable. 

"Tales  Told  in  the  Zoo"  (Unwin.  6j.)  by  F.  Carruthers 
Gould  and  F.  H.  Carruthers  Gould,  and  illustrated  by 
"  F.  C.  G."  is  rather  a  disappointing  book,  the  folklore  stories 
which  the  authors  have  collected  are  somewhat  uninterestingly 
told,  and  though  beautiful  legends  in  themselves  make  very 
little  effect.  Nor  are  their  original  efforts  peculiarly  felicitous. 
The  illustrations  are  singularly  lacking  in  character  and 
expression.  F.  C.  G.  is  more  successful  as  a  cartoonist  and 
his  animals  look  better  as  politicians.  "A  Thoroughbred 
Mongrel"  (Unwin.  3s.  6d.)  illustrated  by  F.  A.  Shepperd  and 
written  by  Stephen  Townesend  is  an  amusing  story  of  a  de- 
praved little  Cockney  mongrel  who  is  palmed  off  as  a  rare  and 
tiny  Mexican.  The  book  is  somewhat  too  "grown-up"  in  its 
references,  and  for  children  it  would  have  been  better  to  omit 
the  vivisection  dream.  "Cats"  pictured  by  Louis  Wain  and 
versed  by  Grimalkin  (Sands.  2s.  6d.)  is  admirable  so  far  as 
'  Louis  Wain's  work  is  concerned,  but  Grimalkin's  words  are 
not  very  good.  "The  Other  One"  (Pearson.  5^.)  is  a  harm- 
less and  ordinary  little  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  kitten 
written  by  Gertrude  M.  Hayward  and  illustrated  by  Cecil 
Alden. 


STEPS  IN  LEARNING. 

"The  Captivi  of  Plautus."  Edited  by  W.  M.  Lindsay.  London  : 
Methuen.  1900.  \os.  6d. 
Professor  Lindsay  had  special  recognition  at  Oxford  for  his 
remarkable  attainment  in  those  parts  of  scholarship  to  which 
Oxford  generally  is  apt  to  be  slightly  indifferent.  The  stigma 
could  scarcely  remain  in  face  of  a  few  such  works  as  this  edition 
of  the  ''Captivi,"  which  bears  evidence  of  profound  and  accurate 
grammatical  learning  on  every  page.  A  commentary  on 
Plautus  is  the  kind  of  work  to  which  a  Latin  scholar  will  natur- 
ally turn  his  hand  whose  strength  is  chiefly  on  the  linguistic 
side.  In  this  larger  volume  Professor  Lindsay  has  dwelt  on 
many  points  with  a  fulness  which  was  of  course  impossible  in 
his  school  edition  of  the  same  play.  The  new  and  complete 
apparatus  criticus  and  the  very  full  commentary  on  the  text 
itself  are  only  a  portion  of  the  real  work.  The  introduction  has 
a  concise  and  interesting  account  of  the  manuscripts  and  two 
very  learned  discussions  on  prosody  and  metre.  In  fact  though 
ostensibly  an  edition  of  a  single  play  the  volume  is  a  valuable 
work  of  reference  on  early  Latin  versification  in  general. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  book  is  the  appended 
article  on  the  accentual  element  in  early  Latin  verse.  In  the 
course  of  his  argument  Professor  Lindsay  maintains  (and 
certainly  makes  the  view  seem  very  plausible)  that  many  of  the 
modifications  of  Greek  metre  which  appear  in  Latin  verse  come 
from  the  attempt  to  make  the  natural  accent  of  Latin  words  fit 
in  with  the  metrical  requirements  of  the  verse  itself.  The  editor 
in  his  short  preface  expresses  the  "  hope,"  which  all  scholars 
will  share,  that  he  may  in  time  give  us  other  plays  of  the  same 
writer.  In  that  case  he  intends  "to  take  up  one  by  one  the  other 
topics  of  interest,  such  as  Plautine  Accidence  and  Syntax,  and 
the  history  of  the  Plautine  Text  in  antiquity."  This  explains 
what  would  otherwise  seem  the  incompleteness  of  a  large  edi- 
tion of  a  Plautine  play  without  a  general  discussion  of  Plautine 
Syntax.  In  time  we  may  get  from  Professor  Lindsay  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  that  will  stand  in  the  same  class 
with  Professor  Jebb's  edition  of  Sophocles.  Meantime  we  wel- 
come what  he  has  done  for  the  sweet-tempered  old  comedy 
"  ubi  boni  meliores  fiant." 

The  University  Tutorial  Series.  (1)  "The  Tutorial  French 
Accidence."  By  Ernest  Weekley.  Third  Edition. 
London  :  W.  B.  Cltve.  1900.  y.  6d. 
Mr.  Ernest  Weekley  pitched  on  an  evil  moment  for 
bringing  out  his  Third  Edition.  In  fact  the  best  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  withdraw  it,  for  it  is  rendered  quite  out  of 
date  as  a  school  book  by  the  circular  on  French  ortho- 
graphy and  grammar  published  by  the  Ministry  in  July  last, 
though  of  course  it  retains  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference. 
It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  benefit  to  the  ordinary 
teacher  produced  by  this  educational  ukase  which  renders 
optional  the  observance  of  the  hundred  and  one  hair- split- 
ling  rules  devised  by  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
grammarians.  These  gerund-grinders  had  no  idea  of  the 
real  origin  or  growth  of  the  language,  but  they  went  botanis- 
ing  on  it,  and  when  they  came  across  a  rare  specimen, 
they  carefully  preserved  it  and  cultivated  it  in  the  same  way  as 
a  naturalist  who  gets  hold  of  some  floral  "  sport,"  or  even  "  went 
one  better"  and  invented  varieties  of  their  own,  and  coined 
differences  where  there  had  previously  been  no  distinctions. 
The  primary  teachers  in  France  have  long  been  agitating 
against  the  retention  of  all  these  artificial  "  flowers  of  speech," 
and  now  a  committee  has  just  reported  and  the  Ministry  has 
endorsed  its  report  in  favour  of  rendering  optional  all  the  rules 
about  the  formation  of  plural-,  in  compound  words,  or  the  intri- 
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crown  Svo.  with  Cover  in  Colours,  gilt  edges,  price  -,s.  6d. 

THE    LEGEND    OF     THE  CHRISTMAS 

ROSE.  By  A.  O'D.  Bartholeyns.  Illustrated  by  Delapoer  Downing. 
In  1  vol.  410.  with  special  Cover  lithographed  in  9  colours,  price  2s.  6d. 


THE  WONDERFUL  CAREER  OF  EBEN- 

FZF.R  LOBB  :  Related  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  an  Appreciation,  by  ALLEN 
Upward,    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  od. 


THE  SECOND  THOUGHTS  OF  AN  IDLE 

FELLOW.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Author  of  ''  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow,"  ,^:c.    In  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  ;s.  6d. 


FOLLY  AND  FRESH  AIR.    By  Eden  Phill- 

potts,  Author  of  "  The  Human  Boy,"  ''My  Laughing  Philosopher,"  &C,  A 
New  »nd  Revised  Edition.  In  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  Illustrated  by  J.  Leys 
Pcttybridge.    Price  3s.  6d. 
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cate  usages  of  the  past  participle  when  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  infinitive,  or  the  precise  gender  of  those  hermaphrodittcal 
words  such  as — aiglc,  gens,  and  orge.  Some  of  our  old-fashioned 
examiners,  who  delighted  year  after  year  to  set  these 
Chinese  puzzles  to  candidates  in  the  various  public 
examinations  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  were  examin- 
ing the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  language,  will  be 
horrified  at  seeing  their  life's  work  thus  swept  away, 
and  the  necessity  imposed  on  them  of  setting  papers  on 
a  more  rational  basis.  But  the  jaded  schoolboy  who  has 
a  healthy  loathing  for  these  grammatical  sophistries,  and  the 
wise  teacher  who  believes  that  the  learning  of  a  language  does 
not  begin  with  the  mastering  of  the  exceptions  will  alike  rejoice 
at  the  clean  sweep  that  has  been  made  of  these  cobwebs  spun  by 
a  priori  grammarians— and  so  carefully  cherished  and  preserved 
by  their  worthy  representatives  of  to-day,  the  old-fashioned 
examiners  in  modern  languages. 

(2)  "  The  Tutorial  History  of  English  Literature."  By  A.  J. 
Wyatt.    London  :  W.  B.  Clive.    1900.    zs.  bd. 

This  book  is  put  together  on  sound  lines.  It  is  practically  a 
history  of  the  evolution  of  English  literature.  Those  whose 
names  are  landmarks  are  adequately  described,  and  the  small 
fry  are  altogether  omitted.  The  space  thus  gained  is  utilised  in 
giving  quotations  of  sufficient  length.  The  compilers  of  many 
short  histories  of  literature  seem  to  imagine  that  poetry  is  like 
cloth,  and  give  their  readers  a  small  snippet  of  a  few  lines  as 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  a  poet's  work.  Mr.  Wyatt  is  no  believer 
in  such  sartorial  practices,  and  does  not  hesitate  when  he  comes 
across  such  a  purple  "pannus"  as  Marlowe's  soliloquy  in 
"Faustus  "  to  give  it  in  its  entirety.  Another  good  point  is  the 
short  and  well-selected  list  of  books  to  be  read  that  Mr.  Wyatt 
has  prefaced  to  his  work. 

(3)  Murby's  Science  and  Art  Department  Series  of  Text- 
books : — 

(a)  "  Sketchley's  Geology."     By  James   Monckrnan.  Tenth 

Edition.  London  :  Thomas  Murby.  is.  bd. 
{b)  "  Mineralogy."  By  Frank  Rultz.  Twelfth  Edition  revised. 
London :  Thomas  Murby.  1900.  zs. 
The  first  of  these  publications  may  be  described  as  being 
geologically  in  its  tertiary  period.  The  bedrock  consists  of 
"  Sketchley's  Geology,"  with  a  newer  strata  contributed  by  Mr. 
James  Monckrnan,  and  finally  this  has  been  overlaid  in  parts 
by  a  few  additions  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  modern  require- 
ments. As  a  handy  guide  to  South  Kensington  examinations,  the 
book  can  certainly  be  recommended,  as  well  as  the  companion 
volume  on  "  Mineralogy  "  which  has  also  been  brought  up  to 
date. 

"  A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics."    Translated  from  Dr.  Karl 
Fink's   "  Geschichte    der  Elemental-    Mathematik "  by 
Wooster  Woodruff  Beman  and  David  Eugene  Smith. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1900. 
The  romance  of  mathematical  discovery  is  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  the  history  of  any  other  forms  of  human  inventiveness. 
The  subject  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  English  readers  from 
certain  chapters  in  Hallam's  "  History  of  European  Literature," 
and  De  Morgen's  still  more  entertaining  writings.    The  two 
American  translators  have  certainly  done  well  in  translating  Dr. 
Fink's  book,  and  the  style,  for  which  they  make  some  apology, 
does  not  seem  to  lend  itself  to  any  special  condemnation  con- 
sidering the  abstruseness  and  technicality  of  the  subject.  That 
the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men  is  specially  true  of 
mathematics.    Kepler  and  Descartes,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  are 
of  course  household  words  ;  but  how  many  well-educated 
people  in  England  know  much  about  Gauss,  whom  Dr.  Fink 
looks  on  as  the  greatest  of  modern  mathematicians,  as  he 
divides  his  history  of  modern  times  into  before  Gauss  and  after? 

(5)  "The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes."     Translated  by   E.  W. 

Huntingford.  Methuen.  1900.  is.  bd. 
The  late  Mr.  J.  Symonds  has  somewhere  remarked  that  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes  tend  to  fall  off  toward  the  end,  or  at  least 
fail  to  fulfil  all  the  promise  of  their  opening  scenes.  This 
criticism  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  "Frogs"  which  keeps  up 
the  interest  till  the  very  end.  Mr.  E.  VV.  Huntingford  has 
translated  the  piece  into  rhyming  couplets,  and  in  doing  so  has 
not  hesitated  to  make  use  of  the  very  latest  up-to-date  slang. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  resemblance  is  intentional  or  not, 
but  the  choice  of  this  jigging  metre  "with  such  conceits  as 
clownage  keeps  in  pay,"  renders  inevitable  the  comparison 
with  a  DruryLane  piece  and  Mr.  Dan  Leno  in  the  leading  role. 
This  is  unfortunate  as  the  translation  is  decidedly  racy  in  parts, 
bat  we  think,  with  the  Drury  Lane  reminiscences  before  us, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  whole  is  half  missed.  Aristophanes  may 
be  common  and  even  coarse  :  he  is  never  vulgar.  We  prefer 
the  less  accurate  version  of  Hookham  Frere  which  preserved 
more  faithfully  the  Attic  flavour  of  the  piece. 

(6)  "The  German  Empire  and  its  Evolution  under  the  Reign 
of  the  Hohenzollern  :  a  German  Historical  Reader."  By 
Julius  Langhans.   London  :  Sonnenschein.    1900.   2s.  bd. 

The  German  Historical  Reader  is  meant  to  kill  two  birds  . 
with  one  stone  ;  to  provide  German  students  with  not  only  a  I 
reading  book  but  also  a  rough  historical  outline  of  the  making  I 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DAY. 

NO  ROOM  TO  LIVE. 

By  George  Haw.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  boards,  2S.  6d. 
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Portrait,  cloth  boards,  6s. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS 

SELWYN,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  7ea'and,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tucker,  M.A.  With  2  Portraits,  New  Edition,  crown  Svo. 
cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  in  1  vol. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  AS  A  MISSION 

FIELD.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Farmer,  Canon  of  Pretoria  Cathedral. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 


FOR  QUIET  MOMENTS:  Devotional 

Readings  from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev. 
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J.  H.  Burn,  B.D.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 
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of  the  German  Empire.  Certainly  the  story  of  the  rise  of 
the  Hohenzollern  family  from  their  diminutive  principality  in 
Swab'a  to  their  Imperial  position  tc-day  is  one  of  the  most 
fasciniting  in  history.  Who  could  have  dreamt  in  the  sixteenth 
and  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  unification  of 
Germany  would  find  its  centre  of  attraction  the  comparatively 
insignificant  Mark  of  Brandenburg?  One  would  almost  as  soon 
expect  one  of  the  asteroids  to  compel  the  sun  to  follow  in  its 
orbit.  The  selections  of  Mr.  Julius  Langhans  are  typical 
enough  of  the  blood  and  iron  policy  of  the  Prussian  sovereigns. 
He  fails  however  adequately  to  represent  their  domestic  states- 
manship which  was  no  less  remarkable.  To  take  only  one 
instance,  the  Franco-German  war  only  precipitated  the  silent 
working  towards  national  unity  promoted  by  the  formation  of 
the  Zollverein.  Yet  we  fail  to  find  in  Mr.  Langhans'  book  any 
trace  of  this  which  to  our  mind  was  the  chiefest  instrument 
employed  by  Prussian  diplomacy  to  bring  about  the  unification 
of  the  country  after  its  own  heart.  We  would  commend  how- 
ever a  very  useful  map  of  the  German  Empire  of  olden  times 
and  to-day. 

"A  Spanish  Grammar."  By  William  A.  Kessen.  London: 
Blackwood.  1900.  3.?.  6d. 
Unless  English  students  in  search  of  a  good  Spanish 
grammar  are  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  the  works  published 
at  New  York  and  Boston  by  Professor  Ramsey  and  Dr.  Knapp, 
they  can  scarcely  do  better  than  use  Mr.  Kessen's  book.  It 
has  distinct  merits  of  its  own  :  the  scheme  of  arrangement  is 
sound,  the  explanation  of  the  rules  is  lucid,  and  the  exercises 
are  more  sensible  than  such  things  commonly  are.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  Kessen  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  pride 
himself  on  adopting  the  latest  system  of  accentuation 
approved  by  the  Spanish  Academy.  So  far  as  it  goes, 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Our  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Kessen  is  that  he  nowhere  explains  the  system  in  detail,  and 
that,  like  the  Academy  itself,  he  does  not  apply  it  logically. 
One  or  two  examples  may  suffice.  The  rule  set  down 
in  the  Academy's  grammar  (ed.  1888,  p.  356)  is  perfectly  clear  : 
"  En  las  voces  agudas  donde  haya  encuentro  de  vocal  fuerte 
con  una  debil  acentuada,  fata  llevard  accnto  ortogrdfico."  Ob- 
viously the  Academy  and  Mr.  Kessen  should  write  freir  and 
oir  with  a  diacritic  accent.  Again,  take  the  rule  given  on 
p.  368  : — "  Los  dos  elementos  de  las  voces  compuestas  conser- 
van  su  acentuacion  prosodicajK  deben  llevar  la  ortogrdfica  que 
como  simples  les  corresponda."  Obviously  the  Academy  and 
Mr.  Kessen  break  the  rule  by  writing  asimismo.  A  graver 
matter  is  that  in  using  such  forms  as  did  and  vid  Mr.  Kessen 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  chief  arm  of  the  reformed  accentual 
system  is  to  abolish  the  artificial  distinction  made  between  verbs 
and  other  parts  of  speech.  To  follow  the  Academy  in  its  over- 
sights and  errors  is  a  needless  piece  of  fetishism.  However, 
we  have  no  intention  of  pressing  the  case  further  against  Mr. 
Kessen.  The  paragraphs  on  the  prepositions  and  on  the  use 
of  ser  and  estar  are  excellent  ;  the  list  of  idioms  is  useful  and 
practical :  and  the  passages  from  authors  ranging  from  Cervantes 
to  Valera  are  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  reader's  interest  in 
Spanish  literature. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Three  Surrey  Churches  :  The  Pilgrims'  Way,  &c.  Various 
Authors.  Illustrated.  Guildford  :  Frank  Lasham.  1900. 
This  fasciculus  of  papers  bearing  on  the  churches  and 
antiquities  which  border  the  main  route  trodden  of  old  by 
Canterbury  pilgrims  fits  very  well  with  the  recent  Chaucer 
qulngentenary.  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Ware  writes  about 
S.  Nicholas',  Compton,  whose  two-storied  chancel  and 
wooden  arcade  of  Norman  date  are  features  of  peculiar  note, 
and  about  the  "intensely  interesting  fabric"  of  S.  Mary's, 
Guildford.  S.  Martha  and  All  Martyrs',  Chilworth,  of  which 
Mr.  P.  G.  Palmer  gives  an  account,  was  a  picturesque  ruin  until 
1848,  when  it  was  unfortunately  rebuilt.  As  at  Edington  and 
elsewhere,  the  chapel  was  shared  between  the  parishioners  and 
the  Austin  Canons  of  Newark,  to  which  order  the  pilgrims  were 
a  principal  source  of  revenue.  S.  Martha's,  "a  landmark  un- 
surpassed along  the  whole  route,"  could  offer  forty  days'  indul- 
gence to  such  as  should  resort  to  it  on  account  of  devotion, 
prayer,  pilgrimage,  or  offering.  It  was  at  one  time  served — 
though  Mr.  Palmer  does  not  mention  this— by  Stephen  Langton. 
We  would  refer  him  to  Miss  Arnold-ForsteiJs  "  Church  Dedica- 
tions"for  a  discussion  of  the  name  "S.  Martha."  That  writer  is 
convinced  that  "  Saynt  Marter"  (inventory  of  Edward  VI.) 
is  not  even  S.  Thomas,  to  whom  the  building  was  re-dedicated 
by  the  priory  in  1 1 86,  but  a  mere  corruption  of  the  real  title, 
"the  Great  Martyrs  on  the  Hill."  A  paper  on  S.  Catherine's 
Chapel,  Guildford,  follows,  by  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner.  We 
are  quite  at  one  with  him  in  lamenting  the  unintelligent 
destruction  of  mediaeval  plaster  work  under  the  notion  that  it 
is  a  sham.  Mr.  F.  Lasham,  in  "Notes  on  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Pilgrims'  Way,"  proves  that,  from  the  Hampshire  direction, 
the  way  is  far  older  than  S.  Thomas,  and  is  in  truth  the  pre- 
historic Tin  Track  from  the  West  to  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
Gaul.  "The  Pilgrims'  Way,"  by  Major-General  E.  Renouard 
James,  deals  with  the  Chaucerian  aspect  of  the  matter.  In  the 
concluding  essay,  by  Mr.  Palmer,  there  is  much  interesting 
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information.  Wayside  chapels  at  the  crossings  of  streams  and 
such  names  as  Farthing  and  Halfpenny  Copse,  Beggars' 
Barn,  Paternoster  Lane,  and  the  like,  still  linger  as  relics  of 
the  pilgrims.  By  a  slight  slip  Bradford-on-Avon  is  said  to 
be  in  Somerset  and  Uffington  in  Wilts. 

"  Voices  of  the  Past  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia."    By  Henry 

S.  Robertson.  London :  Bell.  1900.  6s. 
As  Mr.  Robertson  says,  there  is  a  special  charm  in  tracing 
the  verv  beginnings  of  civilisation  and  the  dawn  of  culture, 
and  it 'is  quite  true  that,  if  not  the  beginnings,  yet  a  very 
ancient  stage  of  civilisation  can  nowhere  be  studied  more  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  than  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria— not 
even  in  Egypt.  This  little  book  is  an  attempt,  and  in  our 
opinion  a  remarkably  successful  attempt,  to  introduce  this 
fascinating  subject  to  perfectly  unlearned  readers.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  original  about  it ;  its  merit  consists  in 
clear  and  interesting  treatment.  Mr.  Robertson  does  not 
profess  to  be  an  Assyriologist,  but  he  has  read  the  best  and 
latest  authorities,  his  facts  are  generally  trustworthy,  and  his 
judgment  sound.  In  four  chapters  on  the  Royal  Library  of 
Nineveh,  the  Chaldean  Genesis,  Abraham's  Early  Home,  and 
Asshur  and  Israel,  respectively,  he  deals  with  many  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  early  Chaldsean  and  Assyrian 
life  and  history,  and  their  most  important  bearing  on  the 
Scriptural  records.  The  explanation  of  the  method  and  stages 
of  cruciform  writing  is  notably  clear,  and  in  general  we  can 
recommend  the  book  as  an  able  and  interesting  guide  to  a 
delightful  study.  It  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  Pro- 
fessor Sayce's  "  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,"  and  after  a 
perusal  of  these  two  little  volumes  the  ordinary  reader  will 
know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia 
five  thousand  years  ago  than  Layard  ever  did. 
"The   Land  of  the   Long   Night."    By  Paul  du  Chaillu. 

London :  Murray.    1900.    js.  6d. 
u  Lepcha  Land  :  or  Six  Weeks  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas."  By 

Florence  Donaldson.    London  :  S.  Low.    1900.    10s.  6d. 

net. 

There  is  no  particular  connexion  between  these  two  volumes 
of  travel  except  that  both  cover  a  good  deal  of  snow-clad 
country  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  one  of 
the  chief  concerns  of  the  traveller  in  either  case  is  to  beware  of 
losing  himself.  Neither  Lapland  nor  Lepcha  Land  affords  the 
wanderer  from  tracks  which  are  not  always  beaten  much 
chance  of  hospitality.  M.  du  Chaillu's  record  of  his  adventures 
makes  good  reading  ;  his  account  of  his  doings  in  "  The  Land 
of  the  Long  Night"  gives  us  no  cause  to  regret  that  he  has  left 
Africa  for  Northern  lands.  Mrs.  Donaldson's  name  as  an  ex- 
plorer is  new  to  us,  but  she  rivals  ladies  like  Mrs.  Bishop  in 
fearlessness  and  resource.  Lepcha  Land  is  practically  unknown 
to  all  save  a  very  few  in  England,  and  in  view  of  possibilities  on 
the  Chinese  borders  her  book  should  receive  a  warm  welcome. 
"The  Story  of  My  Captivity  during  the  Transvaal  War."  By 
Adrian  Hofmeyr.    London  :  Arnold.    1900.  6s. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  prison  diary  chiefly  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  loyal  Afrikander's  experiences 
among  the  Boers.  The  seizure  of  an  unarmed  non-combatant  at 
Lobatsi  was  unjustifiable,  and  his  detention  at  Pretoria  an 
outrage  on  civilised  usage.  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  a  British  subject, 
had  never  borne  arms,  but  had  made  speeches  at  Kimberley 
which  annoyed  the  Transvaalers.  He  was  in  grave  danger  at 
the  time  of  his  capture.  Unhappily  he  has  not  learned  the  art 
of  expressing  indignation  with  dignity.  His  account  of  life  in 
the  Pretoria  School  is  interesting,  and,  unlike  two  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  he  does  not  think  it  the  duty  of  a  correspondent  to 
inflict  personal  feuds  on  the  public. 

"The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P."  By  Arthur 
Wallace.  Bijou  Biographies.  No.  I.  London  :  Diane. 
1901.  6d. 

These  little  books,  if  the  other  members  of  the  proposed 
series  are  as  interesting,  informative,  and  cleverly  written  as 
this  will  deserve  much  more  than  a  succes  de  curiosite".  To 
relate  without  verbiage  and  padding  all  the  salient  points  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  career  so  as  to  furnish  at  once  a  complete  con- 
spectus, and  a  useful  key  for  those  who  want  information  in 
minutiae  ;  that  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  he  has  realised  it  admirably.  The  book  is  got  up  very 
prettily,  quite  wonderfully  so,  and  in  binding,  paper  and  type 
a  collection  on  a  bookshelf  would  have  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  The  portrait  is  excellent. 

"  Supplement  to  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening."  Part  I. 
London  :  Gill.  1900.  ys.  6d. 
"Nicholson's  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  has 
attained  such  a  standard  position  that  there  is  little  need  to  say 
much  more  about  its  long-expected  supplement  than  to  chronicle 
the  appearance  of  its  first  half,  A  to  F.  About  twelve  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  dictionary  was  finished,  and  a  great 
many  changes  have  occurred  in  that  time  ;  partly  from  the 
great  bound  that  gardening  of  all  kinds  has  made  in  the  last 
decade,  partly  from  the  irritating  changes  of  nomenclature  made 
by  the  accepted  authorities.  So  familiar  a  name  as  "Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,"  for  example,  now  has  to  be  sought  for  under  the 
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By  JUDGE  PARRY  and  Illustrated  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
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head  of  "  Vitis  inconstans."  A  dictionary  naturally  does  not 
admit  of  sufficiently  thick  paper  to  do  full  justice  to  the  illus- 
trations. In  general  the  drawings  are  very  good.  There  is  a 
beautifully  coloured  frontispiece  of  a  Laelio-Cattleya  orchid, 
Fanny  Leon. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 
Prominent  amongst  the  important  books  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  the  present  publishing  season  will  be 
brought  to  a  close  will  be  the  "Memoirs  of  Lord  Lilford " 
announced  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Thomas 
Littleton  the  fourth  Baron  Lilford  is  most  widely  known  as  an 
ornithologist.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society  and 
President  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union.  He  was  a 
sportsman,  a  traveller,  one  who  took  keen  interest  in  literature 
in  politics  and  in  society.  He  was  ever  open  to  new  impres- 
sions always  forming  his  conclusions  in  a  spirit  of  independence 
as  well  as  with  sympathy,  the  latter  accentuated  by  the  affliction 
which  crippled  his  physique  when  in  the  prime  of  life.  The 
memoir  which  has  been  written  by  Lord  Lilford's  sister  is  pre- 
faced by  an  eloquent  note  from  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Iii  addition  to  a  portrait  there  will  be  several  illustrations  by 
Thorburn  and  others.  The  work  will  be  published  on 
14  December. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  promise  on  10  December  a 
volume  of  essays  entitled  "Domesticities:  a  Little  Book  of 
Household  Impressions"  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas.  The  writer 
gossips  for  example  on  the  making  of  toast.  This,  according 
to  the  essayist,  is  an  art  in  which  the  mere  man  excels  woman,  and 
it  affords  perhaps  the  one  example  proving  the  rule  of  feminine 
excellence  in  matters  culinary.  The  same  firm  have  in  the  press 
a  seventh  and  revised  impression  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  book  on 
the  Boer  war  ;  and  a  second  impression  of  "In  the  Ranks  of 
the  C.I.V."  by  "Driver"  Erskine  Childers.  The  first  edition  of 
the  last-named  book  was  sold  before  publication.  "  Wellington's 
Men,"  Dr.  Fitchett's  new  book  of  soldier  autobiographies 
will  be  ready  on  18  December. 

Many  who  listened  to  the  Taylorian  Lectures  at  Oxford  in 
1 889-1899  and  many  who  were  denied  that  privilege  will  be 
glad  to  have  these  essays  in  permanent  form.  They  have  been 
collected  and  will  be  issued  immediately  by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde 
under  the  title  of  "  Studies  in  European  Literature."  Professor 
Dowden  discusses  "  Literary  Criticism  in  France."  "  Prosper 
Merimee"  is  the  subject  dealt  with  by  the  late  Mr.  Pater.  Other 
lecturers  and  their  subjects  are  as  follows  : — W.  M.  Rossetti, 
"  Leopardi  ; "  F.  W.  Rolleston,  "  Lessing  ; "  W.  P.  Ker, 
"Boccaccio  ;"  H.  Brown,  "Paolo  Sarpi  ;"  C.  H.  Herford, 
"Goethe's  Italian  Journey  ; "  H.  Butler  Clarke,  "The  Spanish 
Rogue  Story  (Novela  de  Pi'caros) ; "  S.  Mallarme,  "  La 
Musique  et  les  Lettres  ;  "  A.  Morel- Fatio,  "  L'Espagne  du  Don 
Quijote  ;  "  P.  Bourget,  "  Gustave  Flaubert."  The  three  last- 
named  lectures  are  in  French.  The  volume  is  one  of  about 
350  pages.  Mr.  Frowde  has  also  nearly  ready  a  third  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  W.  Stubbs'  lectures  on  modern  history 
and  a  new  and  revised  edition  (uniform  with  the  Oxford  Poets 
Series)  of  the  Rev.  W.  Garrett  Horder's  "  Treasury  of  American 
Sacred  Song."  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee  is  preparing  for  the 
Clarendon  Press  a  new  edition  of  "The  Letters  of  Horace 
Walpole." 

Next  week  Messrs.  Blackwood  will  issue  the  late  Sir  John 
Mowbray  s  reminiscences  of  "  Seventy  Years  of  Westminster." 
The  work,  a  large  crown  octavo  volume  is  edited  by  Sir  John 
Mowbray's  daughter  and  contains  among  other  illustrations 
portraits  of  the  last  five  Speakers  of  whom  sketches  are  given. 
Sir  John  Mowbray  was  for  twenty  years  chairman  of  committees. 
The  office  brought  him  into  personal  relations  with  all 
members.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  references  to  Mr.  Gully. 
"  The  Englishman  in  China  during  the  Victorian  Era,"  by 
Alexander  Michie  may  be  said  to  a  certain  extent  to  have  been 
written  around  the  career  in  the  Far  East  of  the  late  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  whose  papers  were  given  to  the  author 
by  the  diplomatist's  relatives.  Partly  biographical  and  partly 
historical  the  work  is  written  by  one  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  and  one  who  writes  from  personal 
knowledge  of  affairs  in  China  and  Japan.  Mr.  Michic's  con- 
clusions as  to  the  outcome  of  the  present  crux  favour  the  nation 
whose  policy  has  been  most  consistent  — Russia.  The  despatches 
written  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  forty  years  ago  are,  it  is 
stated,  as  applicable  to  affairs  to-day  as  when  they  were  drawn 
up,  so  intimately  was  the  writer  in  touch  with  the  trend  of 
events.  The  work  is  in  two  volumes  and  the  illustrations  in- 
clude some  tailpieces  drawn  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Chinnery 
who  chose  China  as  a  field  for  the  display  of  his  genius 
in  the  domain  of  line  illustration. 

Sonic  important  revisions  will  characterise  the  new  edition  of 
Dr.  J.  G.  rrazef's  erudite  work  "The  Golden  Bough  "  which 
Messrs.  Mai  millan  have  nearly  ready.  These  revisions  have 
necessitated  the  inclusion  in  the  new  edition  of  a  third  volume. 

In  "The  South  African  War  1899  1900,"  to  be  published 
immediately  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  Major  S.  L.  Norris,  R.E., 
gives  a  military  n  trospect  of  the  present  war  up  to  the  relief  of 
Ladytmith,  and  reviews  the  causes  of  the  war  historically. 
{Continued  on  fagc  xviii.) 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

GARDENS  OLD  AND  NEW :  the  Country  House  and 

its  Garden  Environment.    Illustrated.    £2  2s.  net. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  COUNTRY  ILLUSTRATED.  By 

John  Levland.  Illustrated  by  over  130  Photographs,  showing  every  feature 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Shakespeare  Country  and  the  surround'ng 
Districts,  so  noted  for  their  wonderful  beauty  of  scenery.  4to.  cloth,  gilt 
leaves,  10s.  6d.  net. 

DADDY'S  GIRL.    By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  "  Daddy's 

Boy."    With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

IN    NATURE'S    WORKSHOP.     By    Grant  Allen. 

With  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Enock.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3S.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  DISHES  FOR  ENGLISH  COOKS.  By 

Mrs.  Praga.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  FEELING.    By  F. 

Ryland.   Cloth,  is. 

CELEBRITIES  OF  THE  ARMY.    Containing  72  magni- 

ficent  Coloured  Photos  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Generals  of  the 
British  Army.    Imperial  4to.  148  pages,  15s.  net. 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  GARDENING.    Edited  by 

E.  T.  Cook.  A  comprehensive  work  for  every  lover  of  the  Garden.  With 
about  720  Illustrations.  Specially  designed  cover.  Large  8vo.  gilt  leaves, 
2xs.  net. 

GOLDEN  DEEDS  OF  THE  WAR.    By  A.  T.  Story. 

With  many  Portraits  of  Heroes.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

KHAKI  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  :  an  Album  of  Pictures 

and  Photographs  illustrating  the  Chief  Events  of  the  War  under  Lord  Roberts. 

5s. 

CHINA  OF  TO-DAY :  THE  YELLOW  PERIL.  An 

Album  of  Pictures  and  Photographs  illustrating  the  Principal  Places,  Incidents 
and  Persons  connected  with  the  Crisis  in  China.  5s. 

A  PEEP  INTO  "PUNCH."    By  J.  Holt  Schooling. 

With  about  480  Pictures  from  "  Punch."    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

WHAT  SHALL  I  BE  ?    A  Guide  to  Occupations  for 

Men  and  Women,  in  which  Incomes  can  be  made  ranging  from  ^100  to  ;£i,ooo  a 
year.    By  E.  H.  Coumbe,  B.A.  (Lond.).    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net 

ENGLISH      CATHEDRALS      ILLUSTRATED.  By 

Francis  Bond.  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  A.R.I. B.A.  With  180  Illustratiors  from 
Photographs.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE    CAPTAIN:    a  Magazine  for  Boys  and  "Old 

Boys."  Vol.  III.  Containing  S75  pages,  with  614  Illustrations.  Crown  4to. 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE.    Vol.  XX.  Containing 

8o3  pages,  with  over  1,000  Illustrations.    Royal  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

THE  WIDE  WORLD  MAGAZINE.  Vol.  V.  Containing 

668  pages,  with  958  Illustrations.    Crown  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

THE  SUNDAY  STRAND.   Vols.  I.  and  II.  Containing 

the  whole  of  Ian  Maclaren's  "NEW  LIFE  OF  CHRIST."  Royal  Svo. 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d.  each  volume.    720  pp.  with  over  700  Illustrations. 

THE  NAVY  AND  ARMY  ILLUSTRATED.    Vol.  X. 

Containing  648  pages  and  1,854  Pictures.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  iSs. 

THE  TRAVELLER,  for  Whom  the  World  is  a  Play- 

ground.  Vol.  I.  Containing  624  pages,  with  S24  Pictures.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED.    Vol.  VII.  Con- 

taining  898  pages,  with  1,154  Illustrations,  b-atitifully  printed  on  Art  paper, 
and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. ;  or  in  half-morocco,  25s. 

THE  KING   OF  ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS.    Vol.  I. 

Containing  832  pages,  with  over  3,000  Pictures.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  18s. 

CELEBRITIES    OF   THE   STAGE.     Containing  ;s 

beautiful  Coloured  Portraits  of  some  of  the  most  famous  Actors  and  Actresses. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d.  net. 

ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL.      By   N.    L.  Jackson. 

With  20  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.  6s. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  WAR  ALBUM:  the  British  Forces 

in  South  Africa.  272  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  with  433  Pictures. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  LADYSMITH.    A  handsome  Souvenir, 

containing  i«0  Photographs  taken  by  a  Resident  Photographer  during  the  Siege. 
With  Explanatory  lexl  by  H.  Sr.  J.  Tucman,  an  eye-witness.  Handsomely 
bound  in  morocco,  gilt  leaves,  oblong  4I0.  21s.  net. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  70  Authors. 

Edited  by  Dr.  MILL,    With  448  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  i5». 
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ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW 


In  crown  quarto,  tastefully  printed  and  bound  with  gilt  top,  fully  Illustrated, 
price  20s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OlD  AND  NEW  ROES, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD. 

Compiled  from  Ancient  Records,  the  State  Papers,  and_  the  Manuscripts  of  the 
late  Herbert  F.  Hore,  Esq.,  of  Pole-Hoare  in  that  County. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  PHILIP  HERBERT  HORE, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Ireland.  &c.  &c. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  fully  Illustrated,  price  5s. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT,  his  Abbeys  of  Hyde,  Athelney, 

and  Shaftesbury.  By  J.  Charles  Wall,  Author  of  "  Tombs  of  the  kings  of 
England."  ''The  Monastic  Church  of  Lastingham,"  &c.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Very  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

FRIENDS    OLD     AND     NEW.      Twenty  German 

Nursery  and  Fairy  Tales.    Translated  into  English  and  Re-told  by  Sophie 

HlRCH.  ;   .  

This  volume  contains  a  selection  of  charming  Nursery  and  Fairy  Tales,  translated 
from  the  German,  and  re-told  in  short,  terse,  yet  simple  English,  which  children  so 
much  appreciate  when  listening  to  a  tale.  The  subject  matter  of  the  stories  is  such 
as  will  please  and  interest  every  healthy  child  of  intelligence. 

In  small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  25.  6d. 

ALL    CHANGE.      Jottings   at   the  Junction   of  the 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  By  Wilfred  Woollam,  M.A.,  LL.M., 
Cam. 

NEW  BOOK  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE    CAPE   AS   I   FOUND   IT.     By  Beatrice  M. 

Hicks. 

"  Miss  Hicks  has  an  observant  eye,  and  a  quiet  sense  of  humour,  so  that  the  very 
curious  scenes  she  witnessed  are  made  both  interesting  and  amusing." 

 Dundee  Advertiser. 

NEW  NOVBLS. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

ALIENS  AFLOAT:  a  Story  of  the  Sea.    By  H.  E. 

Acraman  Coate,  Author  of"  Realities  of  Sea  Life." 


In  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  with  Frontispiece  by  the  Author, 
price  6s. 

SARONIA  :  a  Romance  of  Ancient  Ephesus.  By 

Richard  Short. 

"  The  narrative  is  written  in  a  flowing  style,  and  is  not  without  vivid  pictures. 
For  those  who  love  a  religious  story  of  remote  times,  '  Saronia '  should  prove  an 
attractive  one." — Sheffield  Independent. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

H.VIRTUE  &  CO.'S  NEW  LIST 

The  Best  Illustrated  Souvenir  of  the  War. 
With  Sketches  by  "  B.P."    Price  2s.  6d.  ;  or  cloih  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.    Edition  de 
Luxe,  limited,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE     WORK    OF    WAR    ARTISTS  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  A.  C  R.  Carter,  Editor  of  "  The  Year's  Art." 
Being  The  Art  Annual,  1900,  or  Christmas  Number  of  "The  Art 
journal." 

With  4  Full-page  Rembrandt  Photogravures  and  50  other  Illustrations  by 
Eminent  Artists. 


II 


Handsomely  bound  together,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  ART  ANNUALS. 

Being  the  Life  and  Work  of  Mr  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchard- 
son,  R.A.,  Walter  Crane,  Lady  Butler,  Peter  Graham,  R.A. ;  the  Art 
or  William  Morris  ;  ana  tne  Decorative  Art  of  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones. 

With  25  Etchings,  Photogravures,  &c,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 

Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  ART  JOURNAL  VOLUME  FOR  1900. 

With  nearly  500  Illustrations  and  Full-page  Etchings,  Photogravures,  &c,  after 

the  following  Eminent  Artists  :  — 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.,  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  Stanhope  Forbes,  A.R.A., 
R.  W.  Macbeth.  A.R.A.,  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  Cecil  Lawson,  D.  W.  Joy,  E.  Blair 
Leighton,  W.  Bouguereau,  Neils  M.  Lund,  R.  Gemmell  Hutchinson,  David  Law, 
J.  Hir£my  Hirschl. 

y Each  purchaser  of  "  The  Art  Journal  "  Volume  for  1900  is  entitled  to  a 
large  Etching  by  G.  W.  khead,  of  "A  Reverie  "  by  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  on 
Receipt  by  the  Publishers  of  2s.,  together  with  voucher  inserted  in  volume. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts  at  is.  6d.  each. 

THE     PARIS    EXHIBITION,  1900. 

Special  Extra  Numbers  of  "The  Art  Journal." 

Parts  I.  to  VI.,  bound  together,  ios.  6d.,  with  6  Rembrandt  Photogravures  and 
over  yy>  Illustrations  (including  many  Full-page).  Handsomely  bound  together  in 
i  vol.  art  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Glasgow  Herald. —  Both  in  letterpress  and  in  illustrations  the  work  far  excels 
anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been  produced  in  the  past,  and  when  complete  it 
should  form  one  of  the  most  lasting  of  the  chronicles  of  nineteenth-century  industry." 

With  173  Illustrations.    Containing  chapters  on  Woodcarving,  Poker  Work,  Fret- 
work, kepouss<;  Work,  liookbinding,  &c.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

ART  CRAFTS   FOR   AMATEURS.    By  Fred 

Mir. r.p.R,  Author  of  "  The  Training  of  a  Craftsman,"  &c.  With  178  illustra- 
tions by  various  workers  in  the  Art  Crafts. 

With  27  Illustrations.    A  companion  to  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  scenes  and 
localities  familiarised.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

BUNYAN'S  COUNTRY.    Studies  in  the  Bedford- 

shire  Topography  of  ''The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  P.y  A.J.  FOSTER,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Wootton,  Bedfordshire,  Author  of  "The  Chiltcrn  Hundreds,"  &c. 

London    II.  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Limited,  26  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


MR.  HEINE  MANN'S 

BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


ART  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.     By  Sir  Waiter 

Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National  (lallery,  Ireland.  With  70  Photo- 
gravures and  6  Lithographs  in  colours.  Uniform  with  "  Gainsborough,"  by  the 
same  Author.  Imperial  410.  gilt  top  (limited  to  1,000  copies  for  sale  in  < ireat 
Britain),  £5  5s.  net. 

HANS   ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES.    A  New  Trans- 

lation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  Br/!:kstai>.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Edmund  GoSSE.  With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  Hans  Tegner.  2  vols, 
ios.  net  each  or  1  vol.  £1  net. 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE.    By  William  Nichol- 

son.  A  Portfolio  of  16  Pastels  in  colours,  representing  some  favourite  characters 
in  fiction.    £2  2s.  net. 

A  LITTLE   TOUR   IN   FRANCE.     By  Henry  James. 

.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and  40  Illustrations  in  the 
text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  'Joseph  Pennell.  Small  4to. 
ios.  net.    Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Paper,  £2  net. 

ROMAN  ART:  Some  of  its  Principles,  and  their  application  to 

early  Christian  Painting.  By  Fkanz  Wickhoff.  Translated  and  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.  With  14  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustra- 
tions.   1- vol;  £1  16s.  net. 

POMPEI :  The  City,  its  Life  and  Art.     An  artistic 

survey  of  Archaeological  Achievements.  By  Pierre  Gusman.  Translated  by 
Florence  Si.m.monds  and  M.  Jourdain.  With  12  Coloured  Plates  and  500 
Text  Illustrations.    1  vol.    Imperial  4W.  £1  16s.  net. 

LEONARDO  DA  YINCI:  Artist,  Thinker,  and  Man  of 
Science.  From  the  French  of  Eugene  Muntz.  With  48  Plates  and  252  Text 
Illustrations.    In  2  vols.    Imperial  8vo.  £2  2s.  net. 

MEISSONIER:  His  Life  and  His  Art.     By  Vallery 

C.  O.  Greard.  With  38  Full-page  Plates,  20  in  Photogravure  and  18  in  Colour, 
and  200  Text  Illustrations.    Imperial  8vo.  £1  16s.  net. 

ANTONIO  ALLEGRA  DA  CORREGGIO:  His  Life, 

his  Friends,  and  his  Time.  By  Corrado  Ricci.  With  16  Photogravure 
Plates,  21  full-page  Plates  in  Tint,  and  190  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Imperial 
8vo.    £2  2S.  net. 

REMBRANDT:   His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time. 

By  Emile  Michel.  With  76  full-page  plates  and  250  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
In  1  vol.  gilt  top,  or  in  2  vols.    Imperial  8vo.  £2  2s.  net. 

RUBENS:    His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  By 

Emile  Michel.  With  40  Coloured  Plates,  40  Photogravures,  and  272  Text 
Illustrations.    2  vols.    Imperial  8vo.   £2  2s.  net. 

BRITISH    CONTEMPORARY     ARTISTS:  Seven 

Critical  Studies  of  the  Work  of  Watts,  Burne-Jones,  Millais,  Leighton, 
Poynter,  Orchardson,  and  Alma-Tadema.  By  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
Profusely  Illustrated.    1  vol.    8vo.    £1  is.  net. 


TRAVEL  AND  BIOGRAPHY, 


William  Cotton  Oswell,  Hunter  and 
Explorer.  The  Story  of  his  Life, 
with  Certain  Correspondence  and  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Private  Journal  of 
David  Livingstone,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. By  his  son,  W.  Edward 
Oswell.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Francis  Gallon,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S.j&c.  With  Portraits,  Maps, 
and  Illustrations.    2  Vols.    25s.  net. 

Through    the    First  Antarctic 

Night  :  a  Narrative  of  the  Belgian 
Expedition,  1898-99,  to  the  South 
Pole.  By  Frederick  A.  Cook. 
With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  over 
100  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
and  Drawings.    1  Vol.  £1  net. 

The    Pageantry   of   Life.  By 

Charles  Whibley.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece.   1  Vol.  7s.  6d. 


From  Cromwell  to  Wellington. 

Twelve  Soldiers.  Edited  by  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Field-Marshal  Lord  ROBERTS, 
V.C,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 
G  C.I.E.,  &c.  In  1  vol.  large  Svo. 
gilt  top,  with  12  Portraits  and  26  Plans 
and  Sketches,    ios.  6d. 

From  Howard  to  Nelson.  Twelve 
Sailors.  Edited  by  John  Knox 
Laughton,  M.A.,  Hon.  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, &c.  In  1  vol.  large  Svo.  gilt 
top,  with  12  Portraits  and  6  Maps, 
ios.  6d. 

The  Awakening  of  the  East. 

Siberia  -  China — Japan.  From  the 
French  of  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Translated  by  Richard  Davey. 
Edited,  with  Special  Introduction,  by 
Henry  Norman.    1  Vol.  6s. 


WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

STUDIES  IN  STYLE.    By  W.  H.  Helm,    i  Vol.  3s.  net. 

MR.    DOOLEY'S    PHILOSOPHY.     Illustrated    by  Wm. 
Nicholson,  E.  W.  Kemble,  and  F.  Oiiek.    i  Vol.  3s.  6d. 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

NATURE'S   GARDEN.     An   Aid   to  Knowledge   of  Wild 

Flowers  and  their  Insect  Visitors.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other 
Illustrations  photographed  direct  from  Nature  by  Henry'  Troth  and  A.  R. 
Dugmore.    Text  by  Neltje  Blanchan.    Royal  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NEWEST  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 


The  Hosts  of  the  Lord. 

By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

The  Mantle  of  Elijah. 

By  I.  Zangwill. 

The  Eagle's  Heart. 

By  Hamlin  Garland. 

The  Queen  versus  Billy. 

By  Lloyd  Osborne. 

THE  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF 
Bjornson's  Novels  and  Tales. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.  S  vols. 


The  Lane  that  Ha  i  no  Turning. 

By  Gi lbert  Parker. 
The  Flame  of  Life. 

I ly  Gabkiele  D  Annunzio. 
The  Lady  of  Dreams. 

By  Una  L.  Silberrad. 

The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel. 

By  A.  J.  Dawson. 
THE  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF 
Turgenev's  Novels  and  Tales. 
Translated    from    the    Russian  by 
Constance  Garnett.   15  vols.  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  3s.  net  each,  or  £2  2s.  net. 
the  set. 


fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  each  volume  3s.  net. 
MR.  HEINEMANN  S  CATALOGUE  AND  ILI/USTRATED  I  1ST  OF 
ANNOUNCEMENTS  WILL  BE  SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


London  :  WM.  IIEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C 
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Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  in  preparation  a  work  on 
British  Army  Reform  by  Theodor  von  Sosnosky.  Determined 
that  the  "Fortnightly"  shall  not  be  found  wanting  when  com- 
pared with  the  new  publications  that  are  to  appear  with  the 
advent  of  the  new  century  this  firm  are  developing  a  series 
of  new  features  for  that  well-known  review. 

A  new  novel  of  Antipodean  adventure,  "Tom  Breachley,"  by 
Mr.  Louis  Becke,  will  be  published  in  the  spring  by  Mr.  Unwin, 
who  has  also  arranged  with  Miss  Julia  Crottie  for  a  long  work 
of  fiction — "The  Lost  Land" — in  which  the  author  treats  of 
life  and  character  in  a  world-forgotten  Cromwellian-Irish  town 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  A  new  volume  of  essays  in  which 
Dr.  Jessopp  describes  parochial  and  church  life  in  pre- Reforma- 
tion days  is  being  prepared  for  publication  by  Mr.  Unwin. 

On  10  December  Mr.  George  Allen  will  publish  an  elaborate 
work  entitled  "Turner  and  Ruskin :  an  exposition  of  the  work  of 
Turner  with  descriptive  and  critical  passages  from  the  writings 
of  John  Ruskin."  This  work  will  be  in  two  imperial  4to.  volumes 
and  contain  87  reproductions  in  photogravure  of  the  artist's 
greatest  pictures  and  four  portraits.  The  whole  has  been 
edited  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  who  supplies 
an  autobiographical  note  on  Turner.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  edition  of  750  copies  there  is  to  be  an  edition  de  luxe 
limited  to  150  copies. 

Mr.  Swan  Sonnenschein  has  in  the  press  a  second  edition  of 
De  Maulde  la  Claviere's  "  Women  of  the  Renaissance." 
Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  have  nearly  ready  Mr.  F.  T. 
Bullen's  autobiography  of  his  earlier  days  entitled  "  With 
Christ  at  Sea."  Messrs.  Constable  announce  "  Ephemera 
Critica :  Plain  Truths  about  Current  Literature"  by  Mr. 
Churton  Collins  and  "Some  Songs  and  Verses"  by  Mr. 
Wallace  Stevenson.  For  the  Unicorn  Press  Lady  Gregory 
has  edited  a  volume  of  "  Ideals  in  Ireland,"  the  contributors 
to  which  include  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  Douglas  Hyde,  and 
Mr.  George  Moore.  "  The  Shop :  the  Story  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy"  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Captain  Guggisberg 
which  Messrs.  Cassell  will  issue  immediately.  Mr.  John  Long 
will  publish  shortly  "  Australia  at  the  Front  "  a  Colonial  view 
of  the  Boer  war  by  Frank  Wilkinson. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  a  selection  of 
excellent  Christmas  and  New  Year's  cards  ;  from  Messrs. 
Faulkner  and  Co.  a  variety  of  very  pretty  calendars  ;  and  from 
Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Messrs.  John  Walker  and  Co.  an 
assortment  of  pocket  books  and  diaries  designed  to  meet  the 
views  of  people  of  different  tastes  and  different  professions  or 
occupations.      "  . 


THE    NEW  DICKENS. 

"One  of  the  finest  tditions  ever  published." 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

(NOW  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION) 
Will  t>2  completed  in  21  Volumes,  square  crown  8vo., 
PRICE  FIVE  SHILLINGS  EACH, 
TWO  VOLUMES  BEING  ISSUED  MONTHLY. 

The  first  four  Volumes  now  ready.    Volumes  5  and  6  ready 
December  15th. 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION,  The  World  says, 

"JUDGING    FROM    THIS    VOLUME  (Pickwick), 
SHOULD  BE 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  EDITIONS  OF  DICKENS'S 
WORKS  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  ON  EXCELLENT  PAPER, 
AND  OF  MOST  COMFORTABLE  AND  CONVENIENT 
SIZE,  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  IS  IN  EVERY  WAY 
WORTHY  ALIKE  OF  ITS  BRILLIANT  AUTHOR 
AND  OF  THE  FIRM  BY  WHICH  IT  IS  ISSUED." 
Messrs.  CHAPMAN  and  HALL  ARE  THE  ONLY  PUB- 
LISHERS WHO  CAN  ISSUE  A  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 
DICA'ENS'S  WORKS,  AND 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  comprises 

THE  WHOLE  OF  DICKENS'S  WRITINGS. 

ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  GIVEN 

By  PHIZ,  CRUIKS1IANK,  SEYMOUR,  WALK ER,  LANDSEER, 
MACLISE,  LEECH,  MARCUS  STONE,  CATTERMOLE,  LUKE 
FILDES, 

AND  EXTRA  ONES 

]5Y  CHARLES  GREEN,  MAURICE  GREIFFENHAGEN, 
HARRY  I  URNISS,  F.  II.  TOWNSKND,  JULES  GOOD- 
MAN, &c.    _ 

THE  VOLUMES  ARE  PRINTED  FROM  TYPE  ESPE- 
CIALLY CAST  FOR  THE  EDITION 
AND    CONTAIN    A    FRONTISPIECE    PRINTED  IN 
COLOUR. 

FULL  TWELVE-PACE  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 

ClIAl'MAN  and  HALL  (Ltd.),  Lyndon. 


OXFORD  JJNI^^  PRESS. 

THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OP 
ENGLISH  VERSE,  1250-1900. 

Chosen  and  Edited  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  M.A.  In  two  sizes  :  crown  8vo,  on 
ordinary  paper,  7s.  6d.  ;  fcap.  8vo,  on  Oxford  India  paper,  10s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

Beine  the  Taylorian  Lectures  i88o-r8QQ.  Delivered  by  S.  Mallarme,  W.  Pater, 
W.  P.  Ker,  H.  Brown,  A.  Morel- Fatio,  E.  Dowden,  F.  W.  Rolleston,  W.  M. 
Rossetti,  P.  Bourget,  C.  H.  Herford,  and  H.  Butler  Clarke.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN 

SEAMEN  TO  AMERICA: 

Select  Narratives  from  the  "  Principal  Navigations  of  Hakluyt."  Edited  by  E.  J. 
Payne,  M.A.    Second  Series.    Second  Edition.    With  3  Illustrations.  Crown 

8vo,  5s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  GLOSSES, 

CHIEFLY  UNPUBLISHED. 

ANECDOTA  OXON1ENSIA ;  Series  IV,  Part  XL 

Edited  by  Arthur  S.  Napier,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Merton  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Small  4W,  pp.  xl  +  304. 
Price  15s.  in  paper  covers  ;  17s.  6d.  in  cloth. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  LIFE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  HARLEQUIN  FLY. 

By  L.  C.  Miall,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.  R.  Hammond,  F.L.S.  Pp.  viii  +  io6,  with 
130  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

ORGANOGRAPHY  OF  PLANTS, 

Especially  of  the  Arehegoniatae  and  Spermaphyta. 

By  Dr.  K.  GoEBEL.  Authorised  English  Edition  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A. , 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Part  L— GENERAL  ORGANOGRAPHY.  With  130  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo,  12s.  6d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 

By  T.  E.  Holland,  D.C.L.    Ninth  Edition.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE, 
Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


JOHN  &  E.  BUMPUS,  Ltd. 

BOOKSELLERS  BY  APPOINTMENT  to  the  QUEEN. 

350  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Those  in  want  of  good  Standard 
Works  for  substantial  Presents 
should  visit  Messrs.  BUMPUS 
Second-hand  Department,  where 
many  thousand  Volumes  of  hand- 
somely bound  sets  of  the  W orks  of 
the  Best  Authors  may  be  seen. 

WRITE    FOR  THE 

CHRISTMAS  CATALOGUE 

OF 

New  Books  Just  Issued 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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MR.  MACQUEENS  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

FRANGIPANI'S  RING: 

An  Event  in  the  Life  of  HENRY  THODE. 

With  Marginal  Designs  by  Hans  Thoma,  and  12  Photographic 
Reproductions. 

Imperial  8vo.  £1  is.  net. 
Doctor  Henry  Thode,  the  Author  of  this  book — a  strange  true  story  of  Love  and 
Art  and  Venetian  History  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century — is  well  known 
throughout  Europe  as  a  brilliant  aesthetic  historian  and  philosopher. 


THE  STORY  BOOK  OF  THE  SHAH: 

Op,  Legends  of  Old  Persia. 

By  ELLA  C.  SYKES,  Author  of  "  Through  Persia  on  a  Side-saddle." 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Claude  Cooper.     Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 
Scotsman. — "A  handsome,  an  interesting  book."  [First  review. 


KRUGER'S  SECRET  SERVICE. 

BY  ONE  WHO  WAS  IN  IT. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


ENGLAND  EXPECTS-BUT ! ! 

WRITTEN  BY  STRONG  IMPERIALISTS. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

An  exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  the  party  system,  and  of  the  incompetence  and 
deception  existing  in  successive  Governments. 

Each  subject  is  dealt  with  by  an  expert,  and  each  chapter  exposes  much  that  from 
motives  of  expediency  has  hitherto  been  hidden. 

NEW  6s.  FICTION. 
MADAME  BOHEMIA.   By  Francis  Neilson. 

With  Illustrations  by  Charlotte  Harding. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — "An  eminently  readable  and  attractive  story,  with 
a  strong  dramatic  interest.  As  a  study  of  character  and  temperament  the  book 
has  many  recommendations  and  should  attract  a  large  circle  of  admirers." 

[First  review. 


THE    FOX-WOMAN.     By   John  Luther 

Long.    Frontispiece.    On  Japanese  paper. 

A  Japanese  story  by  the  author  of  "  Madame  Butterfly  " — the  play  that  charmed 
all  London  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  last  season. 

Manchester  Courier. — "  The  book  is  a  charming  sketch  of  Japanese  life,  and  the 
luaint  mode  of  thought  and  expression  of  the  art-loving  Jap  is  hit  off  in  a  very 
happy  fashion."  [First  review. 


ANTONY  DELAVAL,  LL.D.    By  Geraldine 

Hodgson,  Author  of  "  In  the  Wilderness  of  this  World." 

Atfieno?um. — "  Excellent  workmanship  distinguishes  this  volume,  and  renders  it 
a  decidedly  pleasing  story  Her  latest  book  is  both  clever  and  wholesome." 

Literature. — "  Miss  Hodgson  is  a  lady  who  possesses  distinct  merit  as  a  novelist 

 she  shows  much  power  of  character-drawing,  and  gives  us  what  is  not  common 

in  fiction,  an  interesting  background,  in  the  picture  of  the  scandal-loving  society  of 
a  country  village." 


THE  BARON'S  SONS:   a  Romance  of  the 

Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848.    By  Maurus  Jokai. 

Spectator. — "  A  brilliant  and  enthralling  romance  Jrfkai  dazzles  one  with  his 

gorgeous  invention,  his  genius  of  the  unexpected,  his  vivid  presentation  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  impulsive  and  romantic  race." 

Bookman. — "  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  Hungarian  novelist 
that  has  yet  been  given  us  in  English." 


NELLA.    The  Heart  of  the  Army.    By  Philip 

Verrili.  Michei-s. 

Clasgovj  Herald.  — "  The  story  is  full  of  human  interest."  [First  revieiu. 


THE  THIN  RED  LINE.    By  Major  Arthur 

Griffiths,  Author  of  "  Fast  and  f.oose,"  &c. 

Puilithert'  Circular.—"  Major  Griffiths  has  never  appeared  to  better  advantage 
than  in  'The  Thin  Red  Line,' which,  by  reason  of  its  intensity,  picturesque  sur- 
roundings, and  thrilling  incidents,  will  hold  the  reader  enthralled." 


JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO/8  LI8T. 

MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE    ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS. 

Demy  8vo.    3  Vols.    303.  net . 

PROBLEMS    OF   EVOLUTION.     By  F.  W. 

Headlky.    With  14  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  8s.  net. 
*  An  exceedingly  able  and  suggestive  book." — Glasgow  Herald. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE  BARONETAGE. 

By  Francis  W.  Pixlev,  F.S.A.,  Regis-rar  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  the 
Baronetage.    Crown  4to.  ios.  6d.  net. 

LIMITED  EDITION,  on  Hand-made  Paper.  21s.  net. 
"  His  work  is  scholarly  and  valuable.    A  book  of  substantial  learning  in  a  new 
field  of  research." — Scotsman. 

FOUR   NEW  NOVELS. 
THE    VISITS    OF  ELIZABETH. 

By  Elinor  Glyn. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
E.  H.  COOPER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE     MONK  WINS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Really  good  reading.  Will  disappoint  none  of  his  readers." — Athenaum. 
"  The  best  book  of  its  kind  since  the  days  of  Hawley  Smart." — Literature. 

VILLA  RUBEIN.   By  John  Sinjohn.   Crown  8vo. 

6s. 

THE  CRIMSON   WEED.    By  Christopher  St. 

John.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"'Thoughtful,  well  written,  and  thoroughly  interesting  all  through.     It  is  a 
remarkable  bit  of  work,  and  ranks  well  above  average  fiction."— Standard. 
"  Mr.  St.  John's  book  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  this  year." 

Liverpool  Mercury. 

E.  H.  COOPER'S  NEW  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

WYEMARKE  AND  THE  MOUNTAIN  FAIRIES. 

Illustrated  by  "Wyemarke"  and  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 
Crown  4to.    3s.  6d.  net. 

AND  A 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  COMPANION  VOLUME, 

WYEMARKE  AND  THE  SEA  FAIRIES. 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Hardy.    3s.  6d.  net. 


3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


To  be  obtained  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 


SHADOWS  OF  THE  WAR.    By  Mrs. 

JOSCELINE  BAGOT.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
taken  by  the  Author  and  others.    Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.    By  Odysseus. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Maps,  16s. 

THE     LIFE    AND     LETTERS  OF 

ZACHARY      MACAULAY.       By     the  Viscountess 

KNUTSFORD.    With  Portrait.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 

THE   STORY   OF   MY  CAPTIVITY 

IN  THE  PRETORIA  PRISON.  By  ADRIAN 
HOFMEYR,  B.A.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MEMORIES     OF    THE  MONTHS. 

(Second  Series.)  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT 
MAXWELL,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Large  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations 
in  Photogravure,  7s.  6d. 

PICTURES  AND  PROBLEMS  FROM 

LONDON  POLICE  COURTS.  By  THOMAS 
HOLMES.    Large  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  ios.  6d. 

PARIS  :   a  History  of  the  City  from 

the   Earliest   Times  to  the    Present    Day.  By 

HILAIRE  BELLOC,  Author  of  "  Danton,"  &c.  With  Maps 
and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

FINLAND   AND   THE   TSARS.  By 

JOSEPH  R.  FISHER,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  12s.  6d. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

■jjpublishci:  to  fhc  Snbtct  Office. 
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C.  A.  PEARSON'S  XMAS  LIST. 

"Fascinating  text  fascinating  pictures."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WOOINGS  AND  WEDDINGS 
IN   MANY  CLIMES. 

By  Louise  Jordan  Milk,  Author  of  "  When  We  were  Strolling  Players  in  the 
East, "  &c.    With  4S  full-page  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.    Price  16s. 

REVIEWS. 

"A  most  attractive  and  sumptuously  got-up  volume,   brightly   written,  and 

enriched  with  numerous  photographs   A   Charming    gift-book    for  the 

coming  Christmas  season."— Daily  News. 

"Full  of  charm  as  of  information,  and  is  plentifully  and  beautifully 

illustrated  from  photographs." — Scotsman. 

"A  beautiful  volume  and  an  interesting  work  on  an  interesting  subject." 

  Glasgow  Herald. 

NORTH   AMERICAN  INDIANS 
OF  TO-DAY. 

By  Georce  Bird  Grinnkll,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "  Pawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk 
Tales,"  &c.     Illustrated   with  55   Full-page   Portraits  of  Living  Indians. 
Demy  4to.  price  21s.  net. 
"  We  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  Mr.  Grinnell  for  having  decided  to  publish 

his  book  a  real  contribution  to  ethnography." — Daily  Chronicle. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  Containing  the  Autobiographies 
of  the  Youth  of  Thirty-four  Famous  Men  and  Women.  Fully  Illustrated,  with 
gilt  top,  deckle  edge  paper,  square  crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

FOUR  OF  THE  THIRTY-FOUR  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  ARE  OF 

EARL   OF  HOPETOUN. 
SIR   ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 
MARIE  TEMPEST. 
SIR   L.  ALMA-TADEMA. 

**  Cannot  fail  to  provide  plentiful  entertainment." — Daily  Mail. 
ik  Interesting  throughout."— Punch. 


BOOKS    FOR  JUVENILES. 

ROY.    A  Story  of  the  Peninsular  War.  By 

Agnes  Giberne.    (A  copy  of  this  book  has  been  accepted  by  the  Queen.) 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  price  5s. 
11  An  interesting  and  well-studied  romance  of  military  adventure."  —Scotsman. 
11  The  illustrations  are  good,  the  writing  is  pithy,  and  the  tone  well  calculated  to 
inspire  youthful  readers  with  lofty  ambitions." — Morning  Advertise?'. 

TWO    BOYS    IN   WARTIME.    A  Story  of  the 


War  on  the  Veldt.    By  John  Finnemore.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  ! 
tions.    Price  5s. 
11  Very  vividly  written." — Observer. 


Illustra- 


A  CHILD  OF  THE  SUN.    By  C.  E.  Banks. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  16  beautiful  three-colour  Illustrations,  price  6s. 
"  It  is  delightfully  told,  with  some  vivid  descriptive  passages,  and  the  fine  coloured 
Illustrations  give  beauty  to  the  book." — Glasgow  Herald. 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

THE  OTHER  ONE.    By  Gertrude  M.  Hay- 

ward.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s.    Illustrated  by  Cecil  Aldin. 
"Would  make  a  delightful  present." — World. 

"  In  its  blue  dress,  its  clear  type,  and  fine  illustrations,  thebook  is  a  delight  to  the 
eye,  as  the  quaint  setting  of  the  story  will  delight  every  young  reader." 

Bradford  Observer. 

FIDDLESTICKS.  By  Hilda  Cowham.  Boards, 

cloth  back,  price  3s.  6d.    Profusely  Illustrated  in  colour. 
"  The  fun  of  the  pictures,  which  are  decidedly  unique  of  their  type,  will  produce 
unlimited  laughter  in  the  nursery  or  by  the  fireside."    Sheffield  Independent. 


TWELVE  EXCELLENT  NOVELS. 

(SECOND  EDITION.) 

CONSCIENCE  OF  CORALIE.      Frankfort  Moore. 


THE  WHITE  BATTALIONS. 
JOAN  BROTHERHOOD. 
A  SUBURBAN  VENDETTA. 
BRAND  OF  THE  BROAD  ARROW. 
THE  PLUNDER  SHIP. 
SPELL  OF  THE  SNOW. 


Fred.  M.  White. 
Bernard  Capes. 

John  K.  Leys. 
Major  Griffiths. 
Headon  Hill. 
C.  Guise  Mitford. 


SHADOWS  FROM  THE  THAMES.  Edward  Noble 
COD'S  LAD.  Paul  Cushing-. 

NELL  CWYN.   4th  Edit.  Frankfort  Moore. 

WOMAN  OF  DEATH.  5s.  2nd  Edit.  Guy  Boothby. 
THE  PHANTOM  ARMY.  3s.  6d.    Max  Pemberton. 

C.  ARTHUR   I'KAKSON,  Ltd.,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


J.  M^£ENT^&_CO. 
MY  BIRDS  IN  FREEDOM  AND  CAPTIVITY. 

By  the  Rev.  HUBERT  D.  ASTLEY. 

With  22  Photogravures  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  numerous  Headpieces 

Medium  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 
There  is  also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  100  Copies,  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  and  with  duplicate  prints  of  some  of  the  photogravures  in  tints  and  others  on 
India  paper.    T  he  price  of  this  Edition  may  be  obtained  from  the  Booksellers. 

W7^?  took  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scientific  treatise  on  ornithology,  but 
embodies  the  author  s  personal  experiences  of  the  pleasure  that  the  study  and  beef- 
ing oj  various  birds  can  give. 

THE  HOLLY  TREE  &  THE  SEVEN  POOR 
TRAVELLERS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  byC.  E.  Brock.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
World.—"  A  delightful  volume." 

THE  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

THE  TRUE   ANNALS  OF  FAIRYLAND. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  CANTON.    Part  I. 

THE    REIGN   OF   KING  HERLA. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Title-page  in  Colours,  and  about  150  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Roiiinson.    Crown  Svo.  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Westminster  Gazette.—"  A   very   beautiful    volume  Stories    and  pictures 

together  make  up  one  of  the  prettiest  children's  books  of  the  season." 

THE   ADVENTURES  OF  ODYSSEUS. 

Told  for  Children  by  F.  S.  MARVIN, R.  J.  G.  MAYOR,  and  F.  M.  STAWELL. 
With  Illustration  and  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.    5s.  net. 
Outlook.—"  The  substance  of  the  Odyssey  in  simple  and  admirably  chosen  words, 
such  as  children  may  understand  and  enjoy.    Charles  Robinson's  coloured  fronti- 
spiece and  title,  illustrations  and  decorations  are  excellent." 

THE  TEMPLE  CLASSICS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Each  with  n  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Frontispiece  in  Colours.  Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net.;  leather,  2s.  net  per  volume.    NEW  VOLUMES. 
GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  pour  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  love  of  personalities  is  no  peculiarity  of  modern 
democracy,  and  our  contemporaries  might  spare  us 
their  jeremiads  about  the  decline  of  Parliament.  It  is 
a  good  many  centuries  since  Plato  regretted  that 
popular  assemblies  will  always  talk  about  persons  (/cat 
del  repi  avOpo')— ojv  tous  Xoyovs  7roiowri),  "  a  most  unphilo- 
sophical  thing  to  do,"  observed  the  Athenian.  On 
Monday  night  the  House  of  Commons  sat  down  to  a 
banquet  of  highly  seasoned  delicacies.  First  of  all 
there  was  Mr.  Bartley's  hors  cTceuvre  in  the  shape  of  a 
resolution  condemning  Lord  Salisbury  for  putting 
so  many  relatives  into  his  Government,  and  then  as 
piece  de  resistance  Mr.  Chamberlain's  companies.  With 
regard  to  the  "  family  party,"  the  real  reason  of  the 
irritation  which  is  undoubtedly  felt  in  political  circles  is 
the  disturbance  and  disappointment  of  so  many  interests 
merely  to  find  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  for  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour.  As  for  the  other  appointments,  Lord  Salisbury 
can  only  choose  from  the  young  men  whom  he  knows, 
and  as  he  has  not  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  never  goes  into  society,  he  is 
practically  restricted  to  his  relatives  and  personal 
friends.  It  was  by  something  like  physical  force,  as 
everybody  knows,  that  Mr.  Hanbury  impressed  his 
personality  upon  the  Premier. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  alleged  holdings  in 
certain  companies  which  contract  with  Government 
departments  proved  conclusively  that  Caesar  imposed 
upon  his  wife  a  standard  which  it  is  impossible  for 
modern  men  of  the  world  to  live  up  to.  Is  it  not  time, 
by  the  way,  that  battered  old  coquette  was  allowed  to 
rest  in  peace  under  the  Forum,  or  wherever  else  her 
bones  may  lie  ?  She  has  played  in  these  debates  as 
important  a  part  as  was  performed  in  the  Reform 
debates  of  1867  by  the  Trojan  horse,  until  at  last  Lowe 
declared  that  "he  would  turn  that  venerable  beast  out 
to  grass."  To  demand  that  public  men  shall  be  "  above 
suspicion  "  is  to  ask  for  the  impossible.  "What  king 
so  strong  can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ?  " 
To  say  that  no  minister  should  be  in  a  position  where 
he  might,  if  he  chose,  act  corruptly,  is  to  talk  nonsense, 
for  in  these  days  there  is  no  one  from  a  cabinet  minister 
down  to  a  permanent  under-secretary,  who  cannot  if  he 
likes  make  money  out  of  his  official  position.  Mr. 


Chamberlain  showed  that  he  joined  the  Colombo  Com- 
mercial Company  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  that  he 
could  not  possibly  know  that  the  Birmingham  Trust  was 
going  to  invest  in  Tubes  Limited. 

That  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the  man 
in  the  street,  who  regards  this  inquisition  by  Messrs. 
Lloyd-George  and  Co.  into  the  investments  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  relatives  with  the  greatest  indig- 
nation. It  is  no  doubt  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
travellers  of  Mr.  Kynochs  should  have  been  supplied 
with  circulars  stating  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  was  the  brother  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  But  how  can  the  Colonial  Secretary 
be  held  responsible  for  that  ?  That  members  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  immediate  family  circle  hold  shares  in 
Kynochs,  Hoskins,  Elliots,  and  Tubes  is  admitted. 
But  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  nearest  relatives  do 
not  confide  in  one  another  about  their  pecuniary 
ventures  ?  As  a  rule,  they  try  to  conceal  them  from 
each  other,  as  few  people  care  to  own  to  speculation. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  therefore  right  to  repudiate  the 
preposterous  contention  that  he  was  answerable  for 
the  investments  of  his  family.  A  greater  man  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Edmund  Burke,  was  rather  hampered 
by  what  the  aristocrats  used  to  call  his  "  tail,"  a  group 
of  relatives  who  were  anxious  to  make  money  through 
"Ned." 

Little  at  the  present  time  can  compare  in  interest 
with  the  views  Lord  Roberts  holds  on  the  issues  that 
have  been  raised  and  the  results  that  are  to  be  secured 
by  the  war.  His  speech  at  Cape  Town  discloses  those 
views,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  utterances  ever 
made  by  a  soldier  or  statesman.  He  goes  back  to 
1 88 1  when  he  was  entrusted,  as  he  understood,  with  the 
task  of  dispelling  the  aspirations  of  the  Boers  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  British  control.  Yet  scarcely 
had  he  started  on  his  mission  before  "a  change  came 
o'er  the  spirit  "  of  the  ministry  of  those  days  and  he  had 
hardly  dropped  anchor  outside  Cape  Town  when  the 
first  thing  he  heard  was  that  peace  had  been  made  and 
his  services  were  not  required.  The  consequence  of 
this  has  become  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  politics  in 
the  mouths  of  other  men,  but- how  impressive  they  are 
when  Lord  Roberts  represents  himself  as  thinking  over 
and  deeply  regretting  the  grievous  sacrifice  of  life  and 
waste  of  property  which  might  have  been  spared,  had 
wiser  counsels  prevailed  and  a  less  timorous  policy  been 
favoured  by  our  rulers  at  that  time. 

With  the  piety  of  "  ancient  men  "  he  traces  good 
arising  from  evil  in  the  creation  of  the  Imperial  Army 
and   the   consolidation  of  the   Empire.     There  are 
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passages  in  the  speech  that  strike  so  high  a  note  of 
religious  faith  in  Providential  guidance  that  we 
must  keep  silence,  as  we  do  in  presence  of  the  greater 
things  of  life.  We  will  pass  to  those  passages  in  which 
Lord  Roberts  speaks  of  the  future  of  South  Africa.  If 
we  could  only  hope  that  the  spirit  of  Lord  Roberts 
would  prevail  amongst  British  and  Dutch  :  that  all 
would  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  that  tends  to  transmit 
to  succeeding  generations  the  idea  that  anything  remains 
to  be  atoned  for  on  either  side  !  Perhaps  we  are  trying 
to  think  less  of  the  glories  of  conquest  than  of  its 
responsibilities.  Wise  words  of  Lord  Roberts,  it  may 
be  feared,  will  do  little  to  allay  racial  hatreds  ;  but  they 
at  least  are  an  appeal  to  British  subjects  to  act  on  the 
principle  on  which  he  conducted  the  war,  by  doing 
nothing  to  prevent  friendly  feeling  and  co-operation  of 
the  two  races  in  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  River  Colony. 

General  Clements'  force  on  the  Magaliesberg  has 
suffered  a  serious  reverse  at  the  hands  of  General 
Delarey,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  four  officers  killed  and  a 
long  list  of  casualties.  The  sad  news  will  give  edge  to  the 
interest  with  which  the  chase  after  De  Wet  is  followed. 
After  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross  the  Orange  River, 
his  force  retreated  in  a  north-easterly  direction  with 
General  Knox  hard  on  the  track.  Lord  Kitchener  states 
that  he  is  being  pressed  on  all  sides  ;  but  similar  state- 
ments have  been  made  before,  and  the  redoubtable  leader 
is  still  at  large.  He  must,  however,  be  now  in  serious 
straits.  Besides  losing  a  Krupp  gun  and  an  ammuni- 
tion waggon,  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  abandon 
500  horses  and  carts,  and  to  release  the  prisoners  he 
took  at  Devvetsdorp.  On  the  12th  General  Knox 
reported  from  Helvetia  that  he  was  engaged  with 
De  Wet  in  a  running  fight  ;  and  that  the  latter  was 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Reddersburg  where  a  British 
column  was  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  Boers,  too, 
have  been  active  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barberton, 
and  a  raid  has  been  made  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
Bloemfontein. 

The  supplementary  estimate  of  ^16,000,000  for  meet- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  China  to  the  end  of  the  current  financial 
year  were  agreed  to  onTuesday  by  a  majority  of  284 votes 
against  8.     It  was  rendered  necessary  by  miscalcula- 
tions of  the  Government,  as  Mr.  Brodrick  candidly 
admitted,  of  the  probable  course  of  events  after  October, 
when  it  was  supposed  the  series  of  successes  of  Lord 
Roberts  would  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the  Boer  opposi- 
tion.    Instead  of  the  subsequent  scale  of  expenses 
being  only  about  a  fourth  of  what  they  had  previously 
been,  there  has  in  fact  been  no  reduction  since  the 
period  of  guerilla  war  began.    Over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  will  still  have  to  be  kept  indefinitely  in  the 
country,  even  including  the  Volunteers,  and  in  addition 
a  force  of  10,000  men  constituting  the  new  Transvaal 
police  requires  an  expenditure  of  ^1,000,000.    Of  the 
ni  asked  for,  ^13,500,000  will  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war.    It  will,  however,  only  be  neces- 
sary to   raise   a   sum  of  eleven  millions,  in  round 
numbers,  as  a  sum  of  about  five  millions  remains  of 
the  amount  voted  in  July.     The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  given  powers  of  borrowing  the  sum  of 
eleven  millions  either  by  a  war  loan,  Exchequer  bonds, 
or  by  Treasury  bills :  and  he  believes  this  will  be 
sufficient  till  the  end  of  the  financial  year  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  revenue  made  in  April. 

In  a  certain  sense  no  doubt  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
right  in  declaring  that  the  country  looks  with  dismay 
on  the  prospect  opened  up  by  Mr.  Brodrick's  speech. 
It  is  true  also  that  the  country  recognises  all  the  mis- 
calculations made  by  the  Government  since  the  war 
broke  out.  But  all  this  was  before  the  country  at  the 
general  election  and  its  dismay  did  not  take  the  form 
of  ousting  the  Government.  The  only  real  living 
criticism  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the  Opposition  is 
directed  to  the  point  of  policy  as  to  the  mode  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  guerilla  warfare.  It  is  probable  that,  with- 
out relaxing  military  operations,  further  steps  will  be 
"  taken  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  last 
week,  to  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  referred  with 


satisfaction.  But  it  is  easier  for  the  Opposition  to 
imagine  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  proposals  than  to 
point  to  the  success  of  what  has  already  been  done  in 
that  direction.  Killing  by  kindness  is  not  always  wel- 
comed by  the  person  experimented  on  ;  and  we  have 
already  declarations  from  South  Africa  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  has  been  taken  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  of  reaction  in  England.  It  has  been  asked 
what  good  are  fine  words  if  independence  is  refused 
and  Sir  A.  Milner  is  allowed  to  remain  ?  Yet  even  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Robert  Reid  are  aware  that 
annexation  is  to  be  taken  as  an  irrevocable  fact. 

Mr.  Kruger's  tour  is  not  likely  to  extend  further  than 
Holland.  He  has  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen  but 
the  little  State  has  modestly  declined  to  entertain  the 
intervention  idea  and  step  in  where  Germany,  France, 
and  it  must  be  added  Russia,  fear  to  tread.  Democratic 
Holland  has  followed  the  lead  of  Imperial  Germany  in 
checking  platonic  demonstrations.  Even  the  serenades 
of  school  children  have  been  stopped  on  the  ground 
that  they  lead  to  disorder.  The  President  of  the  First 
Chamber  of  the  States  General  wrote  to  Mr.  Kruger  a 
letter  approving  his  "  noble  purpose,"  and  the  Nether- 
lands Government  has  declined  all  responsibility.  In 
short,  and  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Kruger's  Calvinistic 
theology,  his  "day  of  grace"  is  passed.  As  Count  von 
Billow  reminded  the  Reichstg,  Mr.  Kruger  declined  the 
suggestion  of  arbitration  on  the  advice  both  of  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  in  August  1899  rejected  the 
English  proposals  they  thought  he  ought  to  accept.  It 
is  strikingly  ungracious  to  refuse  advice  and  then  to 
ask  the  adviser  to  incur  trouble  and  risk  in  getting  you 
out  of  the  very  scrape  you  have  been  led  into  by  the 
refusal. 

Count  von  Billow's  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  on 
Monday  in  explanation  of  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor 
to  receive  Mr.  Kruger  was  a  sermon  on  the  text  that 
at  the  present  time  the  affairs  of  nations  are  being 
guided  by  "  sovereigns  and  statesmen  "  and  not  by 
popular  demonstrations,  and  that  the  people  may  be 
very  glad  that  such  is  the  case  in  their  own  interests. 
Though  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  the  people 
who  have  been  making  "  Krugerinades  "  both  in 
Germany  and  France  still  talk  hostilely,  and  their 
bitterness  still  remains,  they  are  secretly  satisfied  with 
the  Governments  that  have  prevented  them  from  having 
what  seemed  to  be  their  own  way.  Count  von  Bulow 
asks,  What  has  Mr.  Kruger  gained  by  his  reception  in 
France?  M.  Delcasse's  answers  were  just  as  sensible 
as  Count  von  Biilow's  would  have  been.  "  I  could  not 
have  done  better  myself  if  it  had  been  in  Berlin  "  said 
the  Chancellor  humorously.  Intervention  was  im- 
possible :  joint  interveners  would  each  be  afraid  of 
being  betrayed  by  the  other.  Therefore  it  was  not 
consistent  with  common  honesty  that  Mr.  Kruger 
should  be  encouraged  by  orations  in  Germany. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  minimise  the  fact  that  the 
debate  in  the  Reichstag  discloses  as  bitter  a  feeling 
towards  England  and  as  much  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  the  Government  taking  any  action  under  English 
influence  in  the  interests  of  England  as  exist  in  France. 
The  Chancellor  had  to  deal  with  this  spirit  and  he  was 
as  frank  in  his  explanation  that  Germany  did  nothing 
either  for  England  or  anyone  else  that  was  not  for  her 
own  sake  as  Prince  Bismarck  used  to  be.  Englishmen 
will  not  object,  and  they  will  accept  the  Chancellor's 
polite  apologies  for  having  to  make  his  position  clear 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  His  definition  of  the 
relations  between  England  and  Germany  cannot  create 
any  disappointment  here.  "  Our  position  as  regards 
England  is  one  of  entire  independence.  We  have  not 
to  look  to  England  by  one  hair's-bieadth  more  than 
England  has  to  look  to  us."  We  only  hope  it  may  be 
some  relief  to  France  and  induce  her  to  see  the  relevancy 
of  the  Chancellor's  words  to  herself  when  he  pointed  out 
that  Germany  was  not  going  to  play  the  part  of  Don 
Quixote  towards  England,  to  run  a  tilt  against  every 
English  windmill,  and  refused  to  accept  such  a  role 
whoever  urged  it.  Count  von  Biilow  has  rendered  a 
service  to  us  and  to  Europe  in  general  by  his  straight- 
forward speech. 
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Mr.  Kruger  has  not  only  become  famous  himself  but 
it  has  been  his  destiny  to  confer  fame  on  Portugal  and 
Holland,  two  States  whose  normal  position  is  at  least 
in  the  background.  Through  Mr.  Pott  who,  being  the 
Dutch  Consul,  sent  contraband  to  him  through  Portu- 
guese territory,  Mr.  Kruger  has  embroiled  these  two 
countries  and  caused  the  portentous  announcement  of 
the  departure  from  Lisbon  and  from  the  Hague  of  their 
respective  Ambassadors  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
another  war  and  the  venerable  "  Vasco  di  Gama " 
broadsiding  the  Dutch  navy  !  So  too  we  may  ascribe 
to  Mr.  Kruger  that  "alliance"  of  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  which  has  been  cemented  with  such  fine 
speeches  and  such  great  naval  displays  in  the  Tagus. 
But  what  is  this  mysterious  alliance?  The  "  Temps" 
and  the  "  Debats  "  agree  that  Portugal  for  some  undefined 
object  has  been  forced  into  becoming  the  "  Satellite  "  of 
England,  and  rather  suggest  that  this  is  the  natural 
position  of  a  small  country  like  Portugal.  The  Berlin 
"Neueste  Nachrichten  "  takes  the  prosaic  view  that 
it  is  an  agreement  about  settling  the  Netherlands 
South  Africa  Railway  and  placing  the  Portuguese 
section  of  the  Delagoa  line  under  British  administra- 
tion ;  and  about  the  formation  of  an  Anglo-Portuguese 
company  for  extending  the  Lourenco  Marques  har- 
bour. This  seems  a  probable  account ;  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  suggest  others  of  more  significance  to 
the  French  critics. 

The  exact  position  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  in 
the  Chinese  negotiations  is  still  uncertain.  According 
to  a  Reuter  telegram  from  Peking  to  New  York  all  the 
Governments  except  England  have  instructed  their 
Ministers  to  sign  the  joint  note.  We  suppose  it  is  too 
late  to  hope  that  this  means  that  England  will  insist  on 
the  original  terms.  The  pretences  that  were  made  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  demanding  those  terms  appear 
clearly  factitious  from  the  statement  of  the  "Times" 
Peking  correspondent  that  the  Empress  was  alarmed 
at  a  report  sent  by  the  Yang-tsze  Viceroys  of  a  German 
expedition  to  ascend  the  Yang-tsze  and  Han  rivers  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  supplies  from  the  Court — 
a  project  of  which  we  have  several  times  spoken. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  project  is  denied.  Yet 
the  reports  of  the  degradation  in  rank  of  Tung-fuh-siang 
and  of  the  return  of  the  Emperor  to  Peking,  and  of 
the  more  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Empress  seems 
connected  with  it. 

If  the  joint  note  is  signed  negotiations  will  begin — 
when  they  will  come  to  an  end  and  what  views  our 
Government  holds  on  the  important  matters  relat- 
ing to  our  future  trade  and  other  relations  with 
China  nobody  can  say.  The  recent  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment throw  no  light  on  the  subject.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  British  residents  in  China 
to  bring  their  views  before  the  negotiators  :  but  how 
far  they  will  be  adopted  depends  on  the  Concert,  which 
is  a  very  doubtful  collection  of  instruments.  There  is 
an  interesting  proposal  said  to  be  favoured  by  Chinese 
reformers  that  the  adoption  of  Prince  Tuan's  son  as  heir 
apparent  should  be  cancelled  and  an  heir  of  full  age 
substituted  in  order  to  free  the  Emperor  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Tuan  party.  It  is  said  that  this  step  could 
be  taken  quite  legally. 

Lord  Curzon's  reply  to  a  flattering  address  of  the 
Bombay  Municipality  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment in  India.  It  unfortunately  permitted  the  interpre- 
tation that  he  dissociated  himself  from  his  official 
advisers  and  put  his  own  wisdom  above  that  of  the 
classes  whom  he  infelicitously  groups  as  merchants, 
civil  servants,  army,  and  amateurs  in  general.  More- 
over, it  has  the  appearance  of  appealing  to  native 
opinion  to  support  him  where  Ihe  official  wisdom  of  the 
slighted  classes  would  lead  him  astray.  Apparently 
Lord  Curzon  is  not  yet  able  to  forget  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  claim  as  he  does 
that  "all  India  are  the  constituents  of  the  Viceroy"  is 
an  inverted  way  of  saying  that  the  Viceroy  is  the 
Member  for  India— of  course  with  a  mandate  from  the 
electors.  The  leading  Anglo-Indian  journal  reminds 
him  that  he  is  not  that  nor  an  autocratic  sovereign  but 
the  servant  of  a  constitutional  monarch.    It  is  per- 
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missible  to  add  that  a  ruler  must  be  very  strong  who 
can  afford  to  slight  publicly  those  who  carry  on  his 
government.  The  native  press  is  even  more  cruel  for  it 
applauds  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  his  senti- 
ments but  bluntly  regrets  that  he  does  not  regulate 
his  acts  accordingly.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  after  all  if  he  had  gone  to  shoot  lions  in  the 
Gir,  if  that  amusement  would  have  kept  him  away  from 
Bombay. 

The  effects  of  drought  and  famine  disclose  them- 
selves in  the  trade  returns  of  India  for  the  last  six 
months.  Imports  have  fallen  in  value  by  2V,  crores 
and  exports  by  nearly  6^.  Unfortunately  for  Man- 
chester the  former  is  represented  by  a  decline  in  imports 
of  cotton  goods.  Exports  have  naturally  suffered  most 
in  articles  of  food  and  in  cotton  both  raw  and  yarn. 
The  traffic  in  silver  bullion  has  largely  diminished  both 
ways.  No  doubt  the  fall  in  imports  would  have  been 
still  greater  had  not  the  Mint  been  obliged  to  buy  silver 
for  fresh  coinage.  The  comparative  disparity  of  exports 
might  have  had  a  serious  tendency  to  depress  Exchange, 
were  not  the  Secretary  of  State's  drawings  curtailed 
by  borrowing  at  home  and  by  the  payments  due  for 
Indian  troops  and  material  employed  in  Africa  and 
China. 

Sir  George  O'Brien,  the  Governor  of  Fiji,  has  roused 
a  storm  in  the  capacious  teacup  of  the  South  Pacific  by 
promptly  and  vigorously  denouncing  New  Zealand's 
ambition  to  "  annex"  Fiji.  He  warns  the  natives  that 
the  New  Zealand  Government  only  wants  their 
land,  reminds  them  of  the  fate  of  the  Maoris,  and' 
promises  to  intercede  on  their  behalf  with  the  Queen. 
That  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  who 
is  himself  always  considerate  of  native  rights  should 
resent  this  imputation  is  natural,  but  Mr.  Seddon  goes 
further  and  insists  that  Sir  George  shou'd  either  sub- 
stantiate his  charges  or  withdraw  and  apologise.  As  Sir 
George  cannot  prove  what  is  in  the  future,  he  can  only 
point  to  the  history  of  New  Zealand,  which  shows  that 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  children  of  the  soil  came  only 
when  the  real  mischief  had  been  done.  The  Governor 
of  Fiji  may  have  been  "  reckless  "  in  his  positive  asser- 
tion of  the  intentions  of  New  Zealand,  but  he  would  fall 
seriously  short  of  his  duty  if  he  failed  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  possible  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the- 
Fijians  in  the  event  of  the  islands  being  handed  over  to 
New  Zealand. 

Admiral  Hopkins  called  attention  at  the  United  Service- 
Institution  on  Wednesday  to  the  anomaly  of  submarine 
mines  being  under  the  control  of  the  War  Office.  The 
defence  of  ports  should  be  under  the  Naval  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  station.  The  torpedo  defence  is  under 
the  admiral,  but  the  submarine  mines  are  under  the 
general.  Admiral  Hopkins  even  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
tend that  the  troops  and  forts  should  also  be  under 
the  former.  But  unless  the  forts  were  garrisoned  by 
Marines,  considerable  difficulties  might  arise.  How- 
ever there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance that  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  and  submarine 
mines  should  work  as  parts  of  one  machine.  This 
branch  of  the  country's  defence  ought  to  be  transferred 
from  the  War  Office  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Technical" 
Instruction  for  Ireland  has  issued  two  schemes  to- 
County  Councils  for  encouraging  improvement  in  the 
breeds  of  cattle  and  horses.  These  schemes  appear  to- 
be  exceedingly  well  thought  out,  their  main  idea  being 
a  grant  of  money  from  the  department,  proportioned  to 
the  amount  contributed  by  local  authorities  themselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  schemes. 
Committees  of  the  County  Councils,  including  persons 
from  without  especially  skilled  in  horse  and  cattle 
breeding,  will  be  formed  to  administer  these  funds,  which 
will  be  used  to  obtain  well-bred  and  sound  sires  and 
prizes  for  successful  breeders.  The  cattle  scheme  comes 
appropriately  at  a  time  when  complaints  are  being 
made  of  the  ill  effects  on  cattle  of  certain  processes  in 
the  new  dairies  that  in  many  respects  have  been  so 
successful,  but  which  are  said  to  injure  the  milk 
supplied  to  young  animals.    These  committees  will  be 
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especially  useful  in  watching  and  reporting  on  the  facts 
as  they  affect  cattle  breeding.  The  two  branches  of 
the  new  industries  should  supplement  each  other 
admirably. 

Speaking  some  time  ago  of  the  financial  failure  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  we  said  that  many  million  tickets 
would  remain  unused  on  the  last  day.  The  official 
returns,  which  have  just  been  published,  show  that 
nearly  1 8,000,000  tickets  (out  of  the  65,000,000  issued)  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators  and  that  the  number 
would  have  been  far  greater  if  the  Exhibition  had  not 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life  in  September  and  October. 
The  summer  returns  were  disappointing  ;  and  this  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  number  of  exhibitors  who  went 
bankrupt  before  the  fair  was  even  half  over.  Even 
those  who  held  out  until  the  end  were  unable  to 
make  good  their  losses  ;  and,  although  many  of  them 
have  been  granted  indemnities  ranging  from  200,000  to 
20,000  francs,  they  still  have  reason  to  deplore,  their 
participation  in  the  Exhibition.  In  Paris  it  is  generally 
considered  that  the  architects  have  done  the  best — for, 
says  the  boulevardier,  they  composed  frail  designs  and 
in  exchange  received  heavy  sums.  When  their  work 
was  finished,  they  avoided  their  own  buildings  :  like 
the  architect  of  Vieux  Paris  who,  so  the  story  runs, 
forbade  his  wife  and  children  to  visit  the  place  be- 
cause he  feared  that  it  might  collapse  and  smother 
them  ! 

The  divorce  case,  in  which  Earl  Russell  was  co- 
respondent raises  some  curious  legal  points.  Lord 
Russell  went  to  America  last  year  and  some  months 
later  married  Mrs.  Somerville,  whose  husband  was  then 
still  living.  The  Earl  and  Mrs.  Somerville  prior  to 
their  marriage  each  professed  to  have  obtained  divorces 
in  an  American  State.  Civil  law  in  England  holds 
these  American  divorces  in  the  circumstances  as  nuga- 
tory since  the  parties  have  not  their  real  homes  in 
America,  therefore  until  Lady  Russell  obtains  her 
divorce  in  England  the  Earl  and  Mrs.  Somerville  could 
not  be  married.  But  are  they  liable  criminally 
for  bigamy?  That  is  a  more  difficult  question.  Sup- 
posing that  the  divorces  were  not  legally  valid  yet  the 
parties  honestly  believed  they  were,  and  entered  into  the 
second  marriage  on  that  belief.  It  seems  hard  if  the 
technical  offence  of  bigamy  be  here  committed  :  there 
has  at  any  rate  been  no  guilty  intention.  But  not  the 
least  curious  part  here  is  that  the  case  on  Tuesday  was 
undefended  and  the  Earl  agreed  to  damages  being 
given  against  him  for  ^1,500.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  take  up  this  position  of  honest  belief  and  at 
the  same  time  admit  damages.  If  Mrs.  Somerville 
was  legally  divorced  from  her  husband  the  Earl  in  no 
way  inflicted  an  injury  on  Mr.  Somerville  by  going 
through  a  form  of  marriage  with  Mr.  Somerville's 
former  wife. 

The  features  of  the  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  been  American  Rails  and  West  African  Gold 
shares.  The  croakers  whose  motto  was  "reaction" 
in  Yankees  have  been  disappointed.  It  is  now  pretty 
certain  that  there  will  be  nothing  like  a  money  squeeze 
this  year  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  true 
that  most  people  are  indisposed  to  operate  on  the 
approach  of  the  holidays,  as  they  like  to  eat  their 
Christmas  dinner  in  peace.  But  as  Wall  Street  brokers 
have  been  advising  their  clients  to  wait  till  January  and 
then  buy,  a  good  many  people  have  tried  to  forestall 
events  by  buying  now.  The  result  has  been  that  prices 
have  been  firm,  while  Erie  Common  have  risen  4  dollars 
and  Erie  Preference  5  dollars  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  company.  On  the  receipt  of  a  cable 
from  the  Gold  Coast  Agency  giving  the  assay  of  the 
banket  reef  struck  by  the  Wassau  mine  at  773  feet,  the 
shares  in  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  rose  from  4]  to  6|, 
while  Wassaus  rose  from  3  to  3;],  neighbouring  pro- 
perties being  of  course  favourably  affected.  South 
African  mines  are  naturally  not  buoyant,  but  as  there 
is  no  account  in  the  shares  even  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment failed  to  depress  prices.  Westralians  are  dull, 
and  Home  rails,  with  the  exception  of  Districts, 
which  have  risen  2,  are  featureless.  Consols  closed 
at  97* A' 


THE   SHORT  SESSION. 

PARLIAMENT  was  summoned  to  meet  on  3  Decem- 
ber for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  voting  money 
for  the  war  in  South  Africa.  On  Tuesday  last  Mr. 
Brodrick  introduced  a  supplementary  war  estimate  for 
^16,000,000,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
explained  that  as  he  had  ,£5,000,000  in  hand  he  only 
wanted  an  additional  ^"11,000,000.  This  sum  the 
resolution  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
authorised  to  be  raised  by  any  of  the  three  following 
methods,  the  issue  of  further  war  stock  or  war  bonds 
under  the  War  Loan  Act  of  1900,  the  issue  of  Treasury 
bills  or  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds.  In  the  only 
division  which  the  Opposition  ventured  to  take  on  the 
granting  of  these  supplies,  there  voted  for  the  supple- 
mentary estimate  284  and  against  it  8,  giving  the 
Government  a  majority  of  276,  or  142  above  their 
proper  majority.  This  was  the  only  real  business  before 
Parliament,  and  a  foolish  division  only  proves  that  men 
of  all  parties  are  united  in  their  resolution  to  support 
the  Government  in  any  demands  which  on  its  responsi- 
bility it  may  make  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This 
is  what  everybody  expected,  and  would  probably  have 
been  done  even  if  there  had  been  no  general  election, 
for  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  almost  unbroken  tra- 
ditions of  our  party  system.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  a  House  of  Commons  convened 
within  two  months  of  a  general  election  would  confine 
itself  strictly  to  financial  resolutions.  A  general  elec- 
tion, like  a  campaign,  provides  those  who  participate 
in  it  with  a  fund  of  grievances  which  it  takes  some  time 
to  work  off,  and  for  these  the  debate  on  the  Address  is 
the  legitimate  outlet.  Just  as  the  soldier,  who  "fights 
his  battles  o'er  again  "  by  the  fire-side  or  in  the  pot- 
house, is  generally  regarded  as  a  bore,  so  the  public 
are  amazed  and  irritated  by  the  trivial  recriminations 
and  reminiscences  in  which  politicians  indulge  with  so 
much  heat  and  at  such  length.  During  the  short 
session,  now  virtually  closed,  a  great  many  speeches 
have  been  made  reflecting  upon  the  composition  and 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  situation  in  South 
Africa,  some  of  which  afford  food  for  thought. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  Mr.  Bartley's  resolution  con- 
demning Lord  Salisbury  for  the  admission  of  so  many 
members  of  his  own  family  to  the  Government.  Not 
that  we  object  to  the  complaint  being  made  publicly,  for 
if  the  grievance  is  felt,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be 
expressed  than  suppressed,  and  the  fact  that  128 
members  followed  Mr.  Bartley  into  the  lobby  shows 
that  a  respectable  number  of  persons  share  his  view. 
But  a  charge  of  this  kind  should  be  preferred  in  a 
dignified  and  gentlemanly  way,  whereas  Mr.  Bartley 
was  foolish  and  vulgar,  and  was  easily  smiled  away  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  in  his  happiest  manner.  The  man  in 
the  street  is  genially  tolerant  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
nepotism  ;  he  reflects  that  all  Lord  Salisbury's  relatives 
are  well-educated  and  well-conducted  young  men  ;  and 
he  probably  says  to  himself  with  a  chuckle  that  had  he 
been  in  the  Prime  Minister's  place  he  would  have  done 
the  same.  The  attack  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  the 
other  sleuth-hounds  of  political  "purity"  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  investments  in  certain  companies  was 
a  complete  fiasco.  Commercial  industry  and  enterprise 
are  so  organised  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts, 
the  ramifications  are  so  numerous  and  far-reaching, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
separating  a  man's  public  duty  from  his  private 
interests.  And  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  apply 
such  a  rule  to  a  Minister's  relatives,  solvuntur  tabula 
risu.  As  Mr.  Balfour  exclaimed,  the  only  person 
eligible  for  office  under  the  Crown  would  in  future  be 
a  man  with  no  money  and  no  relations  !  The  whole 
fabric  of  public  and  private  life  in  every  complex 
society  must  rest  to  a  large  degree  upon  trust.  The 
most  odious  and  dangerous  foible  of  democracy  is  its 
disposition  to  distrust  and  suspect  everybody.  The 
certain  result  is  to  keep  educated  men  out  of  public 
life,  as  has  already  happened  in  the  United  States. 

These  topics  arc  however  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
parliamentary  discussion.  The  serious  speeches  of  the 
session  naturally  revolved  round  the  military  and 
economic  situation  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
spoke  on  Mr.   Emmott's  amendment  iu   a  tone  and 
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temper  that  left  nothing-  to    be    desired.     But  the 
substance  of  his   pronouncement  fell  short   of  our 
expectations,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  sketched  in  his    lucid    style  the 
immediate  political  future  of  the  new  South  African 
colonies,  the  substitution  of  civil  for  military  adminis- 
tration, and   the   ultimate   evolution   of  responsible 
autonomy.    But  we  have  heard  all  this  before  :  as  Mr. 
Brodrick  reminded  us,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  it  all  last 
May.    The  Colonial  Secretary  did  not  touch  upon  the 
•economic  situation,  except  to  hint  at  the  probability  of 
a  famine.    Upon  the  all-important  question  whether 
the  Government  have  anything  to  propose  here  and  now 
with  a  view  to  pacifying  the  Boers,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
merely  repeated  what  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour 
had  said,  that  they  had  nothing  to  offer  which  was 
likely  to  induce  the  combatants  to  throw  down  their 
arms.    This  aspect  of  the  question  was  again  discussed 
upon  Mr.  Brodrick's  supplementary  estimate.    We  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Brodrick  on  his 
first  appearance  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  for  his 
speeches  in  committee  of  supply  were  marred  by  two 
serious  mistakes  of  tact.    We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
encouraging  the  Boers.     Is  it  likely  to  discourage  the 
Boers  and  their  friends  at  the  Cape  to  be  reminded  by 
our  War  Minister  that  it  took  France  five  years  and 
400,000  men  to  subdue  Spain,  that  the  first  Cuban  War 
lasted  ten  years  and  the  second  three  years,  that  the 
Spaniards  employed  an  army  of  227,000  men  in  a  small 
island,  and  that  the  Americans  are  obliged  to  keep 
150,000  men  constantly  fighting  against  the  Filippinos  ? 
In  his  eagerness  to  defend  the  miscalculations  of  the  War 
Office  as  to  the  cost  and  duration  of  the  war,  Mr.  Brodrick 
used  arguments  which,  we  should  have  thought,  were 
far  more  calculated  to  stiffen  the  resistance  of  the 
Boers  and  to  put  heart  into  their  political  partisans  in 
Cape  Colony  than  Sir  Robert  Reid's  suggestion  that 
we  should  consider  the  case  of  the  ruined  farmers. 
Almost  equally  tactless  was  Mr.   Brodrick's  remark 
that  those  who  distrusted   Sir   Alfred   Milner  were 
enemies  of  the  Queen,  even  if  the  observation  be  con- 
fined to  South  Africa.    In  the  Cape  Colony,  as  here  at 
home,  men  are  divided  into  two  parties.    Sir  Alfred 
Mil  ner  is  the   representative   of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy,  and  though  we  are  but  too  well  aware  that  dis- 
loyalty is  rampant  at  the  Cape,  there  are  many  loyal 
Dutch  Afrikanders,  who  distrust  and  dislike  the  policy 
of  Mr.   Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  Indeed 
Mr.  Brodrick  does  not  do  justice  to  himself  when  he 
takes  up  the  bellicose  and  unyielding  attitude,  which  he 
displayed  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  which  he 
perhaps  thought  consonant  with  his  new  official  posi- 
tion.   We  much  wish  that  we  saw  more  evidence  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  not  even  now  underrating 
the  seriousness  of  the  South  African  situation,  and 
miscalculating    the    means    that   will   be  necessary 
to  obtain  unconditional  surrender.     As  an  antidote 
to  his  jeremiad  about  the  Peninsular  and  Cuban  wars, 
Mr.  Brodrick  thought  it  necessary  to  express  his  con- 
fidence that  when  Parliament  met  in  February  he  would 
be  able  to  give  them  a  much  better  account  of  South 
Africa.    We  hope  so,  but  we  are  not  very  confident. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  CHINA. 

A/T  UCH  water  will  have  run  under  many  bridges 
before  we  can  learn  the  opinion  of  the  foreign 
communities  in  China  regarding  the  tone  of  recent 
Parliamentary  utterances  as  to  China.  Speeches  that 
contain  any  substance  can  be  condensed,  points  tele- 
graphed, and  local  comments  communicated  in  reply. 
But  the  slightnessof  Lord  Salisbury's  allusions  to  China 
defies  condensation ;  and  Mr.  Balfour's  ejaculatory 
**  Oh  yes  :  papers  will,  I  suppose,  be  laid  before  the 
Housejon  the  subject,"  not  only  defies  condensation,  but 
might  cause  bewilderment  if  telegraphed  in  so  many 
words.  Nor  did  Lord  Cranborne's  reply  to  Mr.  Walton 
leave  a  much  more  reassuring  impression — apart  from 
his  reception  of  the  suggestion  "that  no  demand 
should  be  made  on  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
punishment  of  Chinese  officials  which  would  not  be 
equally  imposed  in  the  case  of  a  European  Power." 
There  is  too  much,  in  that  phrase,  of  the  sentimental 


consideration  which  is  deterring  the  United  States 
Government  from  joining  Powers  more  sternly  disposed 
to  insist  on  due  penalty  for  crime.  Lord  Cranborne's 
remark  that,  "  if  the  Chinese  Government  are  to  be 
treated  like  a  European  Power  they  must  behave  as  a 
European  Power  "  puts  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  and  in- 
dicates the  real  crux  of  the  situation. 

If  there  was  one  point  upon  which  opinion  seemed 
at  first  to  be"  unanimous,  it  was  that  there  should  be 
no  relaxation  of  a  determination  to  punish  those  in 
high  places.    We  had  been  put  off  too  often  with 
coolies'  heads  and  monetary  compensation  :  this  time, 
at  least,  the  lesson  should  be  driven  home  by  punish- 
ing the  responsible  chiefs.    Yet  what,  so  far,  has  been 
the  result  ?     Never  on  the  occasion  of  any  previous 
war  or  uprising  has  the  loss  of  life  or  destruction 
of  property  been  so  great.    From  wholesale  massacres 
on  the  Amur  to  wholesale  executions  on  the  Peiho,  the 
vengeance  executed  on  the  populace  has  been  Gothic. 
Yet  when  it  is  a  question  of  insisting  on  the  adequate 
punishment  of  prominent  nobles  and  mandarins  who 
are  primarily  responsible  for  all  this  suffering,  we  find 
the  Power  which  has  been  most  prominent  in  inflicting 
chastisement  joining  hands    with  the  Power  which, 
influenced  ostensibly  by  sentiment,  counsels  a  tender- 
ness of  procedure  that  threatens   to   neutralise  the 
demand  for  punishment.    A  calculated  preference  for 
troubled  waters  is  intelligible  ;  but  tenderness  for  the 
susceptibilities   of   a   faction    which   deliberately  in- 
stigated  the   outbreak   is  not.     We   had  occasion, 
a    fortnight    ago,    to     point    Out    how  completely 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  is  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  its  citizens  in  the  East. 
The  published  opinions  of  the  China  Association  show 
that  foreign  residents  in  the  East  view  the  situation  eye 
to  eye.    There,  at  least,  is  no  willingness  to  be  deluded 
as  to  the  character  of  the  faction  which  has  possessed 
itself  of  the  seals,  or  as  to  the  necessity  of  dealing  out 
drastic  punishment  to  the  instigators  of  massacre.  We 
are  tempted  to  complete  the  illustration  by  quoting 
a   sentence    in   which   the    "  Peking   and  Tientsin 
Times "    animadverts    on     the    willingness  shown 
in  certain  quarters  to  represent  the  anti-foreign  clique's 
action  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  allied  attack  on 
Taku.    "  We  envy,"  says  the  China  journal,  "powers 
of  argument  which  can  sweep  away  such  evidence  as 
the  order  of  the  Government  on  or  about  8  June  for 
the  Imperial  troops  not  to  interfere  with  the  Boxers  ; 
the  appointment  of  Prince  Tuan  as  Prime  Minister 
on  the  10th  ;   the  murder  by  Imperial  troops  of  Mr. 
Sugiyama  (secretary  of  the  Japanese  Legation)  on  the 
nth,  the  training-  of  guns  on  the  Legations  on  the 
13th  ;  the  information  received  at  Tientsin  on  the  nth 
that  both  the  Legations  and  the  foreign  settlements  at 
Tientsin  were  about  to  be  bombarded  ;  the  erection 
of  bomb-proof  shelters  in  Tientsin   city  six  weeks 
previously  ;  the  enrolment  of  Boxers  by  Imperial  orders 
to  fight  with  the  troops  against  us,  and  the  grants 
from  the  Treasury  for  their  support  :  all  these  things, 
we  presume,  were  the  result  of  our  taking  the  Taku 
forts  on  the  16th."    To  this  may  be  added,  as  evidence 
of  deliberation,  the  fact  that  for  two  entire  days  before 
the  Hanlin  College  was  set  on  fire  in  the  hope  of 
burning  the  adjacent  British  Legation,  scores  of  carts 
were  seen  carrying  off  the  vahtable  books  which  it 
contained.    That  the  removal  was  incomplete  is  beside 
the  point.    The  carrying  away  of  the  most  precious 
features  of  the  library  shows  the  deliberation  with 
which  the  massacre  of  all  the  foreigners  confined  within 
the  Legation  precincts  was  pressed,  at  the  very  time 
that  affectionate  and  anxious  interest  in  their  welfare 
was  being  avowed. 

But  the  evidence  of  premeditation  is  as  overwhelming 
as  the  evidence  of  warning.  Deplorable  to  discredit 
is  the  evidence  of  indecision — cr  is  it  insouciance  ? — 
which  led  to  the  neglect  of  these  warnings,  fore- 
shadowing not  indistinctly  the  present  weakening  of 
the  original  demand  for  expiation.  So  long  ago  as 
March  last,  we  learn  from  the  French  Yellow  Book, 
Lord  Salisbury  replied  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
naval  demonstration  that  it  vis  better  to  let  the 
situation  develop  (laisser  la  si::-:  Uiort  m.'.rir)  first,  and 
that  the  United  States  had  declared  it  would  take  no 
part.     With  regret  we  discern  a   similar  hesitancy 
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in  the  utterances  of  both  Governments  to-day.  The 
objection  to  distant  expeditions  may  be  wise  or  unwise  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  wise,  when  what  is  necessary  is 
menace,  to  assure  your  adversary  that  he  need  not  be 
afraid.  The  show  of  purpose  implied  in  the  decision 
of  England,  Germany  and  France  to  stay  in  Peking, 
and  the  hints  given  by  the  Yangtze  Viceroys  that  cir- 
cumstances might  prevent  their  sending  supplies  to 
Si-ngan,  were  evidently  having  effect.  The  preliminary 
edict  sentencing  Prince  Tuan  and  others  to  various 
degrees  of  nominal  punishment  was  followed  by  one 
dated  3  October,  avowing  an  intention  to  return  to 
Peking.  Instead  of  implying  a  permanent  change, 
the  journey  was  now  declared  to  be  "a  temporary 
measure,"  which  force  of  circumstances  had  rendered 
necessary.  "  Only  let  the  Foreign  Powers  show 
sincerity  in  their  desire  for  peace,  let  them  not  take 
away  our  independence  of  action,  or  forcibly  insist  on 
our  performing  things  which  we  cannot  do  ;  then,  as 
soon  as  the  negotiations  are  carried  out,  we  will  surely 
issue,  on  that  very  day,  notice  of  the  departure  of  the 
Court  back  to  Peking."  The  qualifications  may  be 
disregarded  the  more  readily,  as  a  preliminary  step 
appears  to  have  been  taken  in  ordering  the  withdrawal 
of  Tung  Fuh-siang  to  Kansu.  Tung  Fuh-siang  was 
the  Emperor's  trusted  henchman,  and  to  his  misleading 
bravado  much  ot  what  happened  may  be  ascribed. 
He  was  called  out  of  Kansu  for  a  purpose,  and  his 
dismissal  would  be  an  avowal  that  the  purpose  had 
failed.  The  Court  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  in  his 
hands  :  his  departure  would  leave  it  measurably  more 
free.  The  substitution  of  Yuan  Tsu-yi  for  the  notorious 
Yu  Chang  as  governor  of  Hupeh,  and  the  dismissal  of 
the  Governors  of  Shanse  and  Chekeang  are  further 
evidence  that  the  attitude  of  the  Allies  was  inclining  the 
Empress  to  listen  to  counsels  of  wisdom.  It  will  be 
more  than  disastrous  if  that  attitude  is  modified  on  the 
assumption  that  the  knot  is  untied  because  certain 
strands  have  been  loosened.  That  the  Emperor  will 
return  as  soon  as  he  can  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  as  yet 
he  has  only  got  one  arm  through  the  door  ;  and  any 
symptom  of  weakening  of  purpose  would  encourage 
Prince  Tuan  and  his  friends  to  resume  the  machina- 
tions of  which  abundant  evidence  was  given  during  the 
flight  to  Si-ngan. 


THE  JOCKEY  CLUB. 

FEW  institutions  are  as  well  organised  as  the  Turf ; 
no  sport  is  even  nearly  so  well  organised.  The 
organisation  of  the  Turf  is  good,  not  only  in  its  com- 
pleteness but  in  the  strength  of  its  model.  It  has  in 
the  Jockey  Club  a  single  authority  with  virtually 
absolute  power,  and  this  authority,  while  extended 
enough  to  provide  a  check  against  intrigue,  favouritism, 
or  spite,  entrusts  its  most  important  powers,  the 
judicial  and  punitive  functions  of  the  Club,  to  a  small 
committee  of  three  :  thus  the  machinery  of  the  Turf  is 
the  very  best  calculated  to  work  quickly  and  work 
thoroughly.  It  is  a  constitution  which  a  State  might 
envy,  and  which  every  other  sport  despairs  of.  When- 
ever anything  goes  wrong,  there  is  a  strong  central 
authority  to  appeal  to,  and  everyone  interested  in  or 
affected  by  the  Turf  knows  of  this  authority.  It  is  the 
fact  of  the  excellence  of  Turf  organisation,  and  the  per- 
fection on  paper  of  its  constitution,  that  makes  it  so 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  has  grown  up  to  which  we,  expressing  the  views 
of  every  respectable  element  in  the  racing  community, 
referred  last  week.  It  is  plain  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong,  either  in  the  machinery  of  constitu- 
tion itself,  or  in  the  persons  which  work  it,  or  at  any 
rate  are  meant  to  work  it.  Therefore  it  is  worth  while 
to  examine  this  machinery  a  little  closely. 

The  Jockey  Club  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  very  old 
institution.  At  Newmarket,  where  James  I.  made 
a  racing  rendezvous  of  his  palace,  and  built  stables 
which  Charles  II.  rebuilt,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Turf 
used  to  meet  down  to  1752  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn.  In 
r 767  a  meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club  was  held  at  the 
New  Rooms  (known  to-day  as  the  Jockey  Club  Rooms), 
the  dining  club  remaining  at  the  Red  Lion  until  1771, 
when  by  agreement  with  the  Club,  during  the  steward 
ship  of  Lord  Lowther,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 


Lord  Verulam,  the  present  Rooms  were  built  by  a 
member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  Mr.  R.  Vernon.  The 
land  on  which  the  Rooms  stand  was  not  acquired 
until  1831.  The  Club,  though  it  has  no  charter, 
early  received  royal  recognition,  even  to  the  extent 
of  being  allowed  a  private  stand  at  the  royal  meet- 
ing at  Ascot,  while  its  members  are  even  granted  a 
special  pass  giving  them  free  access  to  all  stands 
and  to  all  enclosures  at  Ascot — a  privilege  they  enjoy 
nowhere  else.  But  it  was  not  until  1879,  in  the 
stewardship  of  Lord  Hartington,  Sir  George  Chetwynd 
and  Mr.  Craven,  when  the  necessity  of  getting  racing 
officials  and  jockeys  more  under  the  Club's  power  be- 
came urgent  and  apparent,  that  the  rule  was  passed 
requiring  jockeys  to  obtain  the  Club's  licence  before 
riding.  In  the  following  year  racing  officials  were  also 
required  to  hold  licences,  and  the  rule  as  to  these  officials' 
charges  was  passed.  In  1890,  a  thorough  revision  and 
consolidation  of  the  Club's  rules  and  of  the  Rules  of 
Racing  was  carried  through  by  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice. 

The  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  Jockey  Club 
are  (1)  the  ownership  of  racehorses  (2)  a  clean  record 
and  reputation  in  the  racing  world  (3)  a  certain  social 
position.  If  this  last  sounds  somewhat  equivocal  as  a 
qualification,  at  any  rate  the  history  of  the  Club  shows 
that  its  members  have  at  any  time  from  its  earliest 
period  consisted  of  royal  princes,  peers,  and  members 
of  parliament,  while  the  law  has  always  been  strongly 
represented,  judges  and  magistrates  figuring  largely. 
New  members  are  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Club 
at  any  of  its  meetings,  two  black  balls  excluding,  irre- 
spective of  the  numbers  present.  The  different  branches 
of  the  Club's  duties,  such  as  the  supervision  of  the  rules 
of  racing,  the  care  of  the  Club's  property,  and  racing 
charities  devolve  on  committees  appointed  ad  hoc.  But 
the  peculiar  powers  of  the  Jockey  Club,  which  enable  it  to 
deal  with  and  punish  by  revocation  of  licence  or  other- 
wise malpractising  officials  and  jockeys,  are  entrusted 
to  three  stewards,  each  holding  office  for  three  years, 
one  retiring  every  year.  The  retiring  steward  nomi- 
nates his  successor,  who  is  approved  by  general  meeting 
of  the  Club.  The  stewards  constitute  a  judicial  tribunal, 
who  accordingly  take  cognisance  only  of  such  mal- 
practices as  are  brought  before  them  officially.  Their 
decision  may  be  revised  or  revoked  by  themselves  but 
not  by  the  Club  ;  so  that  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to 
a  Court  of  Law.  The  Club's  relations  with  race  meet- 
ings other  than  those  held  on  its  own  course  at 
Newmarket  arise  in  this  way.  No  meeting  can  be 
held  without  the  Club's  license.  To  run  a  horse  at 
a  meeting  not  licensed  by  the  Club  exposes  owner, 
trainer,  and  jockey  alike  to  the  punishment  of  being 
warned  off  all  meetings  held  under  the  Rules  of 
Racing,  which  of  course  means  ruin  on  the  Turf,  and 
discredit  approaching  to  ostracism  without.  Every 
race  club  appoints  its  own  stewards,  who  have  power 
to  suspend  a  jockey  for  the  duration  of  the  particular 
meeting,  with  the  right  in  the  case  of  a  serious  offence 
to  report  the  offender  to  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey 
Club. 

We  have  gone  into  these  details  of  Turf  machinery, 
with  which  most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar 
enough,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  complete  and  concen- 
trated is  the  authority  and  power  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Turf  provides  for  dealing  with  the  mischief, 
on  which  leaders  of  the  racing  world  have  lately  been 
expending  so  much  eloquence  in  the  "Times."  It 
is  not  easy  to  lav  the  fault  at  the  door  of  the 
machinery  ;  we  fear  it  must  be  charged  rather  to 
the  personnel.  That  hundreds  of  bad  cases  escape 
the  purview  of  the  Jockey  Club  is  explainable  without 
censure  of  the  Club,  for  in  its  judicial  capacity  it  can 
take  cognisance  only  of  what  is  referred  to  it.  That 
may  be  a  constitutional  defect,  but  it  does  not  explain 
what  is  the  gravamen  of  the  present  complaints,  that 
the  club's  decisions  are  timid  and  uncertain,  that  they 
are  constantly  revoked,  that  they  have  no  continuity 
and  proceed  on  no  intelligible  basis.  This  is  the  charge 
brought  by  those  who  are  in  the  best  position  to  knovy. 
Indeed  nearly  every  steward  brings  it  against  his 
successors  or  predecessors,  even  if  he  has  the  grace  to 
spare  his  colleagues.  The  substance  and  genuineness 
of  the  charge  are  established  by  the  very  defence  which 
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the  Club's  apologists  set  up.  How  natural,  they  say, 
that  the  stewards  should  hesitate  to  condemn  a 
trainer  or  a  jockey,  when  the  owner  is  probably 
personally  known  to  and  may  very  likely  be  a 
friend  of  one  or  all  of  the  stewards.  Fancy  such  a 
defence  being  set  up  on  behalf  of  a  judge  who  hesitated 
to  administer  unsparing  justice  !  Another  and  equally 
infelicitous  apology  is  that  everything  the  stewards  do 
is  liable  to  attack  in  the  sporting  press  !  Of  course,  if 
fearlessness  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  these  judges  of  the 
Turf,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  admirable  machinery 
of  the  constitution  failing  of  its  effect.  We  propose  to 
discuss  possible  reforms  next  week. 


THE  RAILWAYS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
IV. — The  Highland. 

THE  headquarters  of  the  Highland  are  at  Inverness. 
From  that  town  the  line  runs  northward,  for  a 
distance  equal  to  that  between  London  and  Sheffield,  to 
Thurso  and  Wick,  the  most  northerly  towns  on  the 
mainland  of  Great  Britain  ;  while  southward  the  system 
extends  to  Stanley  Junction  on  the  Caledonian  line  just 
north  of  Perth,  the  distance  to  Perth  by  the  old  cir- 
cuitous main  line  exceeding  that  between  Liverpool 
Street  and  Cromer.  In  the  far  north  the  railway  lies 
well  beyond  the  58th  parallel,  and  therefore,  as  the 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  line  is  only  laid  on  a  3  feet 
gauge,  the  Highland  may  claim  to  be  the  most  northerly 
standard  gauge  line  in  the  Empire.  This  railway  is 
a  comparatively  modern  creation,  no  part  of  the  system 
dating  from  a  period  anterior  to  1855.  In  that  year  a 
line  was  made  from  Inverness  to  Nairn,  and  three 
years  later  another  company  extended  it  as  far  as 
Keith.  These  concerns  were  amalgamated  in  1861  and 
at  the  same  time  a  third  company  succeeded  in  getting 
powers  to  construct  a  line,  originally  proposed  as  early 
as  1845,  to  connect  the  towns  of  Perth  and  Inverness. 
This  was  opened  two  years  later,  and  meanwhile  the 
Inverness  and  Ross-shire  had  come  into  being  and  begun 
building  a  line  northwards  which  by  1864  had  reached 
Bonar  Bridge.  Then  followed  the  union  of  these  three 
companies  and  the  adoption  of  the  title  "  The  Highland 
Railway."  Subsequently  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sutherland  and  other  companies  the  line  crept  further 
and  further  north,  until  with  the  opening  of  the  section 
between  Helmsdale  and  Wick  and  Thurso  in  1874 
communication  was  established  right  through  from 
Perth  to  the  Pentland  Firth.  The  various  short  pieces 
of  line  beyond  Bonar  Bridge  remained  under  separate 
management  for  another  ten  years  ;  but  in  1884  they 
were  absorbed  by  the  Highland,  with  the  result  that, 
until  the  opening  of  the  new  short  cut  via  Aviemore  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  the  company's  main  line  exceeded 
in  length  that  of  the  North  Western  between  Euston 
and  Carlisle,  while  even  now  the  journey  from  Perth  to 
Wick  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Great  Western's 
Severn  Tunnel  trains  from  Paddington  to  Milford. 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  volume  of  traffic 
carried  rather  than  the  mere  length  of  mileage  of  the 
line,  there  is  a  very  different  tale  to  tell.  For  the  first 
seven  miles  out  of  Perth  the  trains  of  the  Highland 
company  run  over  the  same  track  as  those  of  the 
Caledonian  on  the  way  to  Aberdeen,  and  here  of  course 
the  line  is  double  ;  on  a  few  other  sections  here  and 
there,  notably  that  between  Blair  Athol  and  the  County 
March,  doubling  has  been  or  is  in  the  course  of  being 
carried  out ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  Highland 
is  throughout  a  single  line.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  the  traffic  is  so  light  that  the  accommodation  is 
reasonably  sufficient,  but  during  the  rush  which  occurs 
at  the  beginning  of  the  grouse  season  the  railway,  as 
things  are,  is  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  and  punctual 
working  becomes  almost  an  impossibility.  Ultimately 
no  doubt  the  track  will  be  doubled  throughout  from 
Stanley  Junction  to  Inverness,  but  the  company  cannot 
pay  a  dividend  on  its  ordinary  stock  and  the  time  for 
this  great  improvement  is  not  yet. 

For  the  few  weeks  preceding  the  12th  August  in 
every  year  the  Highland  takes  over  at  its  southern 
terminus  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  gathered 
together  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  until  it 
has  returned  this  traffic  at  the  end  of  the  holiday 


season  the  line  has  as  much  business  as  it  can  deal  with  ; 
but  the  pressure  unfortunately  only  lasts  a  short  time 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  company  has  few  sources 
of  revenue  at  its  disposal.  Perth  and  Inverness  are  the 
only  two  comparatively  large  towns  on  the  system  and 
the  population  of  Perth  is  less  than  that  of  Worcester, 
while  Inverness  can  only  muster  some  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  as  there  are  no  profitable  mines  or  manu- 
factures along  the  railway,  it  has  to  make  a  living  as 
well  as  it  can  out  of  the  conveyance  of  whiskey,  fish, 
cattle  and  other  food  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
crowded  cities  far  away  on  other  lines.  The  Highland,  as 
itsnameimplies,  runs  for  long  distances  in  the  mountains, 
and  in  crossing  the  Grampians  at  a  point  near  Dalna- 
spidal,  fifty-three  miles  north  of  Perth,  the  line  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  an  eleva- 
tion which  makes  it  level  with  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and 
considerably  higher  than  any  other  railway  in  Great 
Britain  except  the  rack  line  up  Snowdon.  Naturally 
on  such  a  line  the  gradients  are  long  and  severe,  and 
in  the  more  exposed  places  during  the  winter  season 
snow  often  causes  considerable  trouble,  so  that  while 
the  traffic  is  small  and  of  comparatively  little  value  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  getting  it  through  are  such  as 
do  not  come  within  the  experience  of  any  south  of 
England  company  at  all.  The  system  of  snow-sheds 
so  familiar  on  lines  like  the  Central  Pacific  would  be 
impossible  here,  though  the  snow  nuisance  is  mitigated 
to  some  extent  by  an  ingenious  device  known  as  a 
"blower,"  whose  function  it  is  to  prevent  drifts. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  the  Highland  must  always 
remain  a  more  than  usually  hard  line  to  work,  and  in 
the  circumstances  the  services  given  are  distinctly 
creditable.  The  opening  of  the  new  line  via  Aviemore 
has  reduced  the  distance  from  Perth  to  Inverness  to 
118  miles,  and  for  this  distance  the  north  and  south 
going  expresses  are  allowed  only  three  hours  and  a 
quarter  and  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  respectively, 
notwithstanding  the  climb  over  the  Grampians.  In 
other  respects  also  the  line  deserves  a  word  of  praise. 
It  has  recently  adopted  the  "train  tablet"  method  of 
working  the  single  line  sections  in  place  of  the  more 
risky  telegraph  system.  For  a  long  time  Pullman 
sleeping  cars  have  been  run  on  the  local  night  services 
between  Inverness  and  Perth ;  and  if  it  be  objected 
that  Wick  has  only  two  through  passenger  trains  a  day, 
the  company  may  well  reply  that  in  the  first  place  it 
needs  no  more,  and  that  in  any  event  it  is  twice  as  well 
off  in  that  respect  as  Winnipeg,  a  much  larger  and 
more  important  town,  which  has  only  one.  In  respect 
of  the  long  lengths  of  single  line,  the  sparseness  of 
population  in  the  country  traversed,  the  heavy  gradients 
to  be  faced  and  the  running  of  Pullman  cars  on  stop- 
ping trains,  the  Highland  has  more  in  common  with 
a  remote  far  western  line  than  with  any  of  the  main 
lines  of  England,  and  judged  by  that  standard  the 
services  are  certainly  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 
The  new  Aviemore  line,  though  a  great  convenience 
to  the  traveller,  reducing  the  journey  from  Perth  to 
Inverness  by  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  has  been 
by  no  means  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  company, 
for  the  reduction  in  mileage  has  necessitated  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  fares.  In  truth  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  Highland  to  defer  taking  it  in  hand 
as  long  as  possible  but,  an  invasion  of  the  company's 
territory  being  threatened,  the  time  came  at  last  when 
its  construction  could  be  delayed  no  longer.  Through- 
out this  new  route  it  was  found  impossible  to  avoid  the 
heavy  gradients  prevailing  on  other  parts  of  the  system. 
Except  for  the  first  eleven  miles  from  Inverness  to 
Daviot  the  line  is  only  single  but  the  bridges  have 
been  built  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  another  pair  of 
rails  being  laid  when  required  and  the  widening  could 
be  carried  out  at  any  time  without  much  difficulty. 

The  coaching  stock  of  the  line  is  good.  There  is 
no  line  in  England  excepting  the  branch  of  the  North 
Eastern  running  from  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Barnard 
Castle  which  can  be  compared  to  the  Highland  for 
long  continued  steep  climbing,  and  even  on  the  West- 
moreland line  no  such  elevation  is  attained  as  at  the 
Dalnaspidal  Summit  ;  and  moreover  though  the 
mineral  traffic  is  heavy,  the  passenger  traffic  on 
the  North  Eastern  branch  is  quite  insignificant  ; 
so   it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  work  of  the 
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Highland  with  any  done  by  an  English  company 
under  similar  conditions.  The  actual  running  of  the 
trains  must  be  pronounced  smart  and  satisfactory, 
though  the  station  work  might  well  be  carried  out 
more  briskly.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  country  traversed,  the  Highland 
locomotives  have  always  been  amongst  the  most 
powerful  in  the  kingdom.  This  company  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  Great  Britain  the  American  ten- 
wheeled  type  of  engine  with  three  coupled  axles  and  a 
leading  bogie,  since  adopted  with  such  good  results  on 
the  North  Eastern  ;  and  so  successful  have  the  earlier 
engines  proved  that  half  a  dozen  more  have  recently 
been  added  embodying  various  improvements  but  in 
the  main  repeating  the  old  design.  For  many  years 
the  Highland  alone  amongst  the  British  companies 
was  faithful  to  the  American  practice  in  using  only 
outside  cylinders,  but  recently  it  has  fallen  into  line 
with  its  neighbours  in  this  respect  and  there  is  now  no 
railway  in  the  country  on  which  inside  cylinder  engines 
cannot  be  found. 

The  next  article  i?i  this  scries  will  be  on  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland. 


UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL. 

TO  all  who  are  interested  in  amateur  football  the  Inter- 
University  Rugby  match  becomes  more  emphati- 
cally, as  time  goes  on,  the  principal  event  of  the  season. 
The  fact  would  not  be  worth  emphasis  were  not  the 
reason  for  this  access  of  importance  altogether  lament- 
able. Year  by  year,  as  the  gross  popularity  of  the  game 
widens,  the  scope  for  amateur  enthusiasm  narrows 
almost  in  inverse  ratio.  It  is  true  that  the  outlook  is 
not  quite  so  gloomy  in  Rugby  as  in  Association  football, 
since  after  all,  so  far  as  the  officials  are  concerned,  the 
brick  wall  built  by  the  Rugby  Union  between  amateurs 
and  professionals  is  still  intact.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  evil  is  only  scotched  ;  the  spirit  of  professionalism 
in  Wales  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country 
shows  unpleasant  signs  of  an  inclination  to  encroach 
on  amateur  ground,  and  its  secret  influence  may  yet  do 
more  damage  even  than  the  open  secession  of  the 
Northern  counties.  The  Rugby  Union  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  interest  they  have  aroused  by  the 
County  Championship,  but  in  spite  of  that  partial  success 
it  remains  true  that  the  Universities  and  schools  are  the 
only  genuine  home  of  the  Rugby  game.  Even  at  Oxford 
unpleasant  suggestions  have  been  made  of  contamina- 
tion with  the  professional  spirit.  The  "Oxford  Maga- 
zine "  has  objected  to  the  "  gate"  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  reserved  stands  at  the  new  Iffley  ground  ;  and 
a  small  ferment  was  caused — in  reference  to  the  Asso- 
ciation game — because  an  attempt  was  made  to  charge 
gate-money  for  some  of  the  rounds  of  the  College 
Cup  ties.  But  worse  than  this,  the  ''Magazine"  has 
suggested  that  the  expenditure  on  the  tour  of  the 
Rugby  team  is  altogether  excessive.  The  case  has  been 
put  too  strongly.  There  is  no  real  fear  of  Uni- 
versity players  allowing  themselves  to  extract  excessive 
expenses  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  such  suspicions  or 
fears  should  be  felt  or  expressed  is  significant  of  the 
jealous  care  which  is  thought  necessary  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  game,  and  of  the  panic  dread  existing 
among  amateurs  lest  the  finer  instincts  of  players  should 
lose  their  edge. 

As  the  size  and  unusual  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd 
indicated,  the  match  on  Wednesday  aroused  peculiar 
interest.  Each  side  had  the  same  number  of  victories 
to  its  credit,  and  a  very  even  game  was  expected. 
There  was  no  favourite  made  :  Cambridge  had  a  great 
"paper"  reputation,  gained  by  last  year's  successes, 
and  Oxford  had  won  several  remarkable  victories. 
From  some  not  wholly  explainable  cause  the  Cambridge 
fifteen  in  the  middle  of  this  season  seemed  suddenly, 
like  Bret  Harte's  villain-hero,  to  have  "  struck  a  streak 
of  ill-luck."  After  winning  a  very  mild  victory  over  a 
weak  team  from  Northampton  they  fell  before  Blackheath 
and  then  suffered  two  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Monks- 
town — against  whom  Oxford  won  an  easy  victory — and 
the  R.  I. !'..('.  The  Oxford  fifteen  on  the  other  hand 
after  beginning  the  season  contemptibly  won  a  succcs 
sion  of  matches,  and  as  they  were  able  to  play  through 


the  whole  season  without  making  more  than  an 
occasional  change  they  improved  steadily.  But  Cam- 
bridge suffered,  as  did  the  Oxford  boat  last  year, 
from  continual  "shuffling  of  the  pack;"  and  they 
lost  confidence  and  coherence  unduly,  again  like  the 
Oxford  boat,  when  deprived  of  their  captain  Greenlees 
and  the  even  more  brilliant  Daniell.  From  these 
losses  they  recovered  just  in  time.  At  the  match  the 
forwards  were  as  hardworking  as  they  were  gigantic. 
They  shoved  the  scrimmage  all  over  the  field.  In  the 
back  rank  was  always  to  be  seen  a  "  thin  red 
line  " — the  stockings  of  the  Scotch  forwards — and 
the  moment  Greenlees  leant  upon  the  scrimmage  it 
seemed  to  move  forward  by  an  inevitable  law.  It  has 
been  said  —  rather  foolishly  —  that  the  worse  side 
generally  wins  at  Queen's  Club  ;  and  certainly  Cam- 
bridge had  all  the  best  of  the  game.  But  the  fight  was 
one  between  Oxford  backs  and  Cambridge  forwards, 
and  it  is  a  truism  that  a  side  with  brilliant  backs  may 
always  retrieve  itself.  It  was  an  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting match,  tactically ;  and  the  fact  that  all  the 
scoring  was  crowded  into  the  last  half-hour  and  that 
success  went  to  the  handicapped  team  made  it  immensely 
interesting,  dramatically.  The  standard  of  play  was 
quite  unusually  high  and  the  tackling  determined  to  a 
degree,  without  being  at  all  rough.  Crawfurd,  who 
was  a  great  loss  to  Oxford,  put  his  shoulder  out  and 
there  were  several  minor  mishaps  ;  but  there  was  no 
roughness.  As  an  American,  who  was  contrasting  the 
game  favourably  with  the  Harvard  play,  expressed  it : 
"  How  they  play  so  hard  and  yet  so  soft  whips  me." 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  play  of  Crabbie — who  is  a 
Scotch  International — may  also  be  endorsed  as  sound. 
Almost  everyone  who  saw  the  match  must  allow  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  in  every  way  that  could  be  seen  ; 
and,  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  Crawfurd, 
probably  the  better  team  won. 

After  the  match,  the  tours  ;  about  which  the 
University  journals  need  feel  no  jealous  fears.  A  club 
on  tour  seldom  plays  quite  so  well  as  at  home,  but 
a  tour  .is  an  especially  enjoyable  form  of  game  and  may 
do  more  for  the  cause  of  amateurism  than  any 
number  of  regulations.  It  does  people  good  to  see 
gentlemen  play  a  sportsmanlike  game,  just  as  it  does 
people  harm  to  watch  professional  "  scraggings,"  or, 
what  is  worse  to  read,  noisome  descriptions,  packed 
with  ill-printed  synonyms,  of  the  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  players  paid  to  represent  some  district 
with  which  they  have  no  native  concern.  It  is 
of  great  advantage  to  the  science  of  the  game  that  the 
Universities  should  go  far  afield  on  their  tours.  The 
form  of  play  is  apt  to  become  stereotyped  in  England, 
and  the  possibility  of  yet  further  reformation  has  been 
proved  by  the  success  of  the  Welsh.  Even  yet  the 
four  three-quarter  game  has  not  been  thoroughly 
grasped  in  England  or  Ireland  and  has  proved  quite 
too  much  for  the  home-staying  Scotchman.  Three 
or  four  matches  in  succession  against  some  of  the 
better  teams  of  the  Principality,  if  it  did  not  improve  the 
manners  of  the  game,  would  help  to  raise  the  standard 
as  nothing  else  could.  But  apart  from  the  develop- 
ment of  any  special  detail  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
have  all  national  styles,  and  a  short  succession  of 
matches  in  any  one  division  ought  to  impart  a  know- 
ledge of  at  least  one  more  or  less  neglected  feature. 
The  secession  and  degeneracy  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Northern  Counties  is  regrettable  in  every  way,  but 
especially  because  it  may  tend  to  act  as  a  barrier  to 
the  free  play  of  competition  between  England  and 
Scotland. 


SHOW  CATTLE. 


THE  recurrence  of  the  season  of  fat  stock  shows — 
Norwich,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Smith- 
field  Club's  exhibition  virtually  complete  the  list- — ■ 
naturally  draws  public  attention  to  the  industry  of  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  an  industry  in  which  an  enormous 
amount  of  capital  is  sunk.  It  also  plays  a  more  than 
prominent  part  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  agricul- 
turist, for,  whether  as  breeder,  exhibitor,  or  vendor  to 
the  middleman  or  butcher,  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  fancy  of  his  judges.  In  the  history  of  cattle-breed- 
ing it  has  been  found  that  too  many  men  have  bred 
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from  pedigree  alone — they  have  mated  cattle  because  the 
respective  lineages  should  have  "  nicked,"  as  breeders 
say  ;  and  many  breeders  have  gone  on  this  line  only  to 
discover  at  last  that,  though  the  pedigree  is  unexception- 
able, the  product  is  neither  a  first-rate  milker  nor  a 
good  butcher's  beast.  Those  who  have  regularly 
attended  agricultural  and  fat  stock  shows  for  a  long 
time  are  well  aware  that  a  great  many  judges  have 
decided  in  favour  of  what  may  be  called  fancy  cattle, 
and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  as  long 
as  judges  incline  to  herd-book  names,  breeders  will  be 
found  to  supply  the  demand,  whereas  the  practical  man 
would  rather  look  at  the  individual  merits  of  the  cattle 
exhibited  ;  he  would,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  dis- 
regard hair  and  handling  in  favour  of  the  animal  which 
would  commend  itself  to  the  butcher  and  the  meat  con- 
sumer. Proof  that  show  beasts  which  the  judges  prefer 
are  not  those  which  find  favour  in  commercial  circles 
was  afforded  a  few  years  ago  when  the  butchers  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  at  Islington  classes  for 
beasts  best  suited  for  their  purpose,  which  are  now 
known  as  the  block  test  classes.  At  the  outset  the 
exhibits  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  experts  ; 
but  as  time  went  on  the  exhibitors  began  to  see  what 
was  wanted,  until  the  other  day,  though  the  entries 
were  smaller  than  usual,  there  was  no  complaint  to 
make  on  the  score  of  the  beef  and  mutton  being  too 
fat ;  for  over  much  fat  means  loss  to  the  butcher  who 
buys  prize  cattle  by  way  of  advertisement. 

Although  fewer  cattle  were  entered  at  Islington  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  the  Smithfield 
Club's  Show,  the  qualities  were  good  ;  but  the  decrease 
in  the  entries  may  be  attributed  to  bad  times,  and  there 
are  a  fair  number  of  breeders  who  do  not  care  to  incur 
the  cost  incidental  to  showing,  preferring  to  take  their 
chance  in  the  market.  Those,  however,  who  for  a  long 
series  of  years  have  expended  time  and  money  in 
breeding  cattle  deserve  well  of  the  agricultural  world. 
Whether  for  the  purposes  of  show  or  dealing,  the  leading 
herds  have  furnished  the  raw  material  which  ultimately 
enables  the  owner  to  achieve  success  in  one  direction 
or  another.  Fanciers,  however,  are  not  now  quite  as 
common  as  they  once  were.  In  shorthorns,  for 
instance,  in  times  gone  by  the  admirer  of  the  Bates 
strain  would  have  said  that  a  specimen  of  the  Booth 
line  lacked  style  and  character  ;  while  the  other  side 
averred  that  the  points  valued  by  the  Bates  faction 
were  of  no  value  at  all.  The  fancy  breeders,  and  of 
course  some  judges,  liked  to  see  hair  artificially  kept  on 
in  the  case  of  all  cattle,  even  during  the  summer. 
They  leaned  to  handling  which  indicated  fat,  and  over- 
looked the  advantage  of  wide  chests  and  well-covered 
ribs  in  favour  of  full  flanks  and  prominent  briskets. 
The  practical  man  on  the  other  hand  likes  to  see  hair 
at  the  season  in  which  it  is  needed,  and  appreciates  the 
handling  which  indicates  flesh  or  muscle  instead  of 
superfluous  fat.  Of  the  fancies  which  sometimes 
overtake  the  cattle-breeding  world  we  have  just  had  a 
wonderful  example,  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  which,  by  the  way,  scarcely  appears  to  be 
so  flourishing  as  could  be  wished,  has  determined  to 
institute,  at  its  next  summer  show  at  Cardiff,  classes 
for  Lincoln  red  shorthorns.  In  that  particular  locality 
the  reds  have  been  favoured,  and  quite  a  good  export 
trade  has  been  carried  on  ;  but  the  new  departure 
would  strike  the  practical  man  as  being  quite  unneces- 
sary—  there  might  just  as  well  be  special  classes  for 
whites  or  roans. 

The  showyard  animal,  assuming  him  to  be  good 
enough  to  show,  is  from  his  earliest  days  like  a 
promising  calf  or  filly  specially  prepared  for  exhibition. 
It  runs  with  the  dam  for  something  like  eight  or  nine 
months  and  learns  to  eat  cake  and  bran  ;  in  fact 
successful  showing  depends  upon  a  proper  system  of 
feeding  and  of  course  proper  housing,  for  much  of  the 
value  of  good  food  is  thrown  away  if  the  calf  be  not 
provided  with  suitable  shelter  ;  while  the  owner  of 
show  stock  does  not  forget  the  importance  of  exercise, 
for  no  exhibit  with  weak  or  crooked  legs  is  likely  to 
gain  a  prize.  Just  as  nearly  all  our  cheesemakers 
adopt  the  early-ripening  principle,  so  is  early  maturity 
of  live  stock  aimed  at.  Consequently,  from  the  day  of 
birth  no  time  must  be  lost  in  the  case  of  an  animal 
destined  for  a  show  career.     It  is  an  axiom  with  cattle- 


breeders  that  a  young  animal  must  never  lose  its  calf 
flesh  ;  so  the  importance  of  proper  feeding  is  at  once 
apparent,  and  for  show  animals  milk  is  a  favourite  food. 
Milk,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  too  costly  to  give 
to  calves  ;  while  skimmed  milk  does  not  possess  the 
necessary  nourishing  properties ;  but,  after  experi- 
ments tried  by  the  County  Council  at  Newton  Rigg, 
Penrith,  it  was  discovered  that  the  absence  of 
cream  could  be  compensated  for  by  mixing  cod-liver 
oil  with  the  skim  milk.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  in- 
duce calves  to  take  milk  from  the  pail,  and  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  the  admixture  of  cod  liver  oil  would 
not  make  the  food  more  appetising,  yet  experience  has 
shown  that  young  stock  will  after  a  time  consume  it 
readily  enough.  The  importance  of  a  correct  system 
of  feeding  has  made  itself  apparent  not  only  at  the 
recent  Cattle  Show,  but  at  others  which  have  taken 
place  previously ;  for,  when  second  and  third  prize- 
takers  and  highly  commended  cattle  have  been  sold 
to  exhibitors  who  happen  to  have  in  their  employ  ex- 
perienced herdmen,  they  prove  to  be  winners  at  future 
shows,  as  was  the  case  this  week  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF   UNIVERSITY  ROWING. 

SO  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  rowing  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  during  the  October  Term 
in  the  coxswainless  fours  and  trial  eights,  there  seems 
to  be  every  prospect  that  next  year's  boatrace  will  be  a 
less  uneven  contest  than  that  of  last  March. 

There  was  no  great  display  of  aquatic  talent  at  either 
University  during  the  term  which  has  just  come  to  an 
end,  but  Oxford  rowing  is  no  longer  in  the  deplorably 
weak  state  in  which  it  was  a  year  ago,  while  Cambridge 
rowing  seems  to  have  fallen  off  considerably.  A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  trial  eights  at  both  Universities 
was  the  absence  of  the  Eton  element  which  has 
made  itself  so  strongly  felt  in  former  years,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  circumstance,  like  everything  else 
which  is  unusual  in  these  days,  should  be  attributed 
to  the  war,  which  has  drawn  boys  into  the  Army  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  University,  or  to  a 
falling-off  in  Eton  rowing. 

Mr.  Warre,  the  Oxford  President,  has  made  great 
endeavours  to  retrieve  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his 
University.  In  the  first  place  he  so  arranged  the  rowing 
programme  of  the  term  that  the  crews  were  able  to  row 
together  for  a  month  before  the  race,  instead  of  three 
weeks  as  in  former  years,  and  further  during  the  last 
week  he  put  them  into  light  racing  boats.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  trial  eights  race  in  light  ships  is  a 
very  much  better  test  of  oarsmanship  than  one  in  heavy 
clinker-built  boats,  and  hitherto  the  only  difficulty  has 
been  to  set  apart  a  sufficient  time  for  practice  to 
enable  the  men  to  sit  a  racing  boat  with  any  degree  of 
steadiness.  The  Oxford  trial  race  at  Moulsford  showed 
that  there  were  one  or  two  promising  men,  and  although 
there  was  no  single  oarsman  of  exceptional  merit,  the 
crews  were  on  the  whole  well  up  to  the  average.  The 
Old  Blues  available  will  be  seven  in  number,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  will  all  be  called  upon  to  row 
again.  Mr.  Warre  and  Mr.  Hale,  both  of  whom  rowed 
in  1899,  but  were  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  part 
in  the  race  last  spring,  will  be  in  residence  ;  also  Lord 
Grimston,  who  has  unfortunately  met  with  an  accident 
which  may  stop  his  rowing  for  a  time,  Mr.  Culme- 
Seymour,  who  rowed  so  well  as  stroke  of  the 
New  College  crew  at  Henley,  Mr.  Etherington 
Smith  who  rowed  7  in  one  of  the  trial  eights  and 
showed  much  improved  form,  Mr.  Dutton  and  Mr. 
Kittermaster.  In  the  event  of  the  President  dispensing 
with  the  services  of  any  of  the  above  he  will  fall  back 
upon  some  of  the  more  promising  trials  men  such  as 
Mr.  Younger,  who  rowed  5  in  the  losing  crew  in  a 
manner  that  elicited  the  praise  of  all  who  followed  the 
race  on  the  launch  ;  Mr.  Huntley  who  was  stroke  of 
the  winning  crew  and  rowed  with  judgment  and 
length  ;  Mr.  Long  who  is  a  powerful  if  somewhat 
unpolished  oar  ;  Mr.  Christie-Miller  who  did  good 
sound  work  and  Mr.  Willis  who  has  made  great  strides 
since  he  rowed  in  the  Eton  crew  at  Henley.  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  McLean,  the  two  Oxford  coaches, 
are  still  in  South  Africa,  but  if  either  can  return  in 
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time  to  assist  them  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Oxford 
crew  of  1901  should  not  be  a  good  one,  or  in  any  case  a 
very  much  better  one  than  that  of  1900. 

Mr.  Brooke,  the  Cambridge  President,  will  have 
rather  a  harder  task.  In  the  first  place  nearly  all 
the  men  who  rowed  in  the  magnificent  crew  of  last  year 
will  have  gone  down  for  good,  and  the  Cambridge 
prospects  for  next  spring  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
number  of  last  year's  crew  who  can  be  persuaded  to 
row  again.  Mr.  Dudley  Ward  who  may  possibly  be 
available  would  be  a  tower  of  strength  at  7.  Mr. 
Chapman,  one  of  the  strongest  bows  who  ever  sat  in  a 
boat,  is  with  his  Militia  in  South  Africa,  and  will  row  if 
he  is  back  in  time.  There  is  also  a  rumour  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  who  is  in  the  army  may  get  leave  and  row, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  presence  would  be  any 
real  advantage  to  the  crew,  unless  he  can  be  with 
them  from  the  very  first  and  get  thoroughly  fit.  There 
are  also  two  good  men  who  were  not  called  upon  to 
row  in  the  trial  eights,  Messrs.  Maitland  and  Nelson. 
The  former  won  the  goblets  at  Henley,  is  a  hard- 
working oar  and  has  considerable  reputation  as  a 
stroke,  the  latter  was  Captain  of  the  Boats  at  Eton 
and  rowed  very  well  indeed  in  the  coxswainless  fours. 
The  trial  eights  at  Ely  were  not  particularly  good  ; 
but  although  the  rowing  all  through  was  not  up  to  that 
of  the  Oxford  trials,  there  were  two  men  who  were  a 
class  above  anyone  who  took  part  in  the  race  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Third  Trinity  who  is  a  remarkably  hard 
worker  for  his  size,  and  Mr.  Parker  of  First  Trinity 
whose  form  and  work  were  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
ordinary  University  crew.  Mr.  Turnbull  too  rowed 
well,  but  did  not  appear  to  stand  the  pressure  of  a  hard 
race  as  well  as  he  should  have  done. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  because  Oxford  have  so 
many  Old  Blues  that  they  are  going  to  have  matters  all 
their  own  way.  The  experience  of  a  University  boat- 
race  is,  of  course,  an  advantage,  but  the  standard  of 
excellence  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  a  seat  in  the 
University  crew  naturally  varies  according  to  the 
material  available.  To  say  that  a  man  rowed  in  the 
Cambridge  crew  of  1900  necessarily  implies  that  he  was 
an  excellent  oar,  but  to  say  that  he  represented  Oxford 
in  that  year  does  not. 


FRENCH  OPERA. 

FOR  several  years,  it  seems  to  me,  French  opera, 
opera  as  given  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  has 
been  my  daily  bread  ;  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional concert,  and  the  music  of  noisy  bands  which  with 
fiendish  and  perhaps  profitable  ingenuity  are  placed  in 
restaurants  to  prevent  one  eating  or  talking  there,  I 
have  heard  nothing  but  French  opera.  My  mind  is  at 
present  stored  with  very  vivid  impressions  and  perhaps 
too  lively  hates  ;  and  I  feel  a  keen  desire  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  subject  before  the  impressions  have  faded 
into  indefiniteness  and  before  the  hates  have  settled 
down  into  mere  contemptuous  indifference.  It  is  true 
that  my  studies  have  been  chiefly  prosecuted  in 
'Brussels  ;  but  so  far  as  music  is  concerned  Brussels  is 
virtually  Paris  :  it  apes  Paris.  When  Paris  produces  a 
successful  novelty,  a  thing  it  does  sometimes,  Brussels 
forthwith  produces  it  too  ;  it  tries  to  draw  its  singers 
from  Paris  ;  the  singers  all  aim  at  getting  to  Paris. 
And  judging  by,  the  enormous  success  of  "  William 
Tell "  with  singers  drawn  from  Paris,  and  judging  by 
a  few  other  tests  to  be  mentioned  presently,  the 
common  taste  in  Brussels  is  almost  as  low  as  the 
common  taste  in  Paris.  Eternally  Paris  !  Its  two  large 
opera-houses,  the  Grand  Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique, 
are  the  curse  of  French  music,  or  two  of  its  many 
curses.  They  are  the  curse  of  music  in  Belgium,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Belgium  being  a  part  of  France, 
though  the  fact  has  not  yet  been  noted  on  any  map 
save  one  I  keep  for  my  private  use.  Each  of  them 
devotes  itself  to  giving  an  extremely  limited  repertory 
in  a  certain  established  manner,  a  manner  that  has 
been  evolved  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  and 
become  traditional  ;  new  operas  are  mainly  chosen 
because  they  contain  parts  corresponding  to  parts  in  the 
old  repertory  ;  and  in  new  operas  or  ancient  the  singers 
arc  reckoned  good  in  proportion  to  the  skill  with  which 
they  do  these  parts  in  the  established  manner.  Some- 


times a  work  is  forced  upon  one  or  other  of  them,  and 
sometimes  it  achieves  a  success.  "Louise"  is  an 
instance  of  this.  After  lying  comfortably  pigeon-holed 
at  the  Opera  Comique  for  about  fifteen  years,  it  was  at 
last  given  and  it  caught  the  public  fancy  to  a  surprising 
degree.  But  even  in  it  there  is  little  novel  save  the 
story  and  the  ugly  parts  of  the  music  :  the  beautiful 
parts  of  the  music  are  ancient :  as  Bulow  said  on  a 
famous  occasion,  I  have  always  liked  them.  Music  in 
France  is  stagnant ;  there  is  no  real  new  life  in  it  ;  all 
the  composers  are  vainly  endeavouring  to  galvanise 
the  old  forms  into  a  jerky,  ugly  imitation  of  the  move- 
ments of  real,  rich,  full  life. 

Last  week,  as  perhaps  the  alert  reader  observed,  it 
was  my  intention  to  lead  delicately  from  the  subject  of 
Mottl  to  the  subj  ect  of  this  week.  The  invasion  of 
Belgium  by  that  powerful  personality  and  richly 
endowed  musician  served  amongst  other  things  to 
throw  light  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  He  came, 
and  without  taking  the  trouble  to  see,  he  conquered,  and 
conquered  with  what  ? — with  a  programme  that  even 
Mr.  Newman,  that  generous  exploiter  of  Wagner, 
would  never  dream  of  offering  save  at  a  popular 
promenade  concert.  But  the  prelude  to  "  Lohengrin," 
the  Forge  scene  from  "Siegfried,"  Wolfram's  prize 
song  from  the  second  act  of  "  Tannhauser,"  the  close 
of  the  "  Valkyrie  "—all  these,  hackneyed  here  and 
almost  done  to  death,  were  novelties  in  Brussels. 
From  the  remarks  made  by  residents  there,  from  the 
notices  in  the  press,  it  was  apparent  that  Mottl  was 
regarded  as  something  of  an  audacious  innovator,  and 
that  the  programme,  apart  from  the  man  who  went 
through  it  in  so  masterly  a  fashion,  was  an  object  of 
supreme  interest.  And  Mottl  having  come  and  not 
seen,  having  conquered  and  gone  away,  the  theatre 
straightway  lapsed  into  the  old  routine.  Shabby- 
genteel  performances  of  "  Faust,"  "  La  Boheme  " — still 
a  stupendously  new  thing — "William  Tell,"  "Romeo 
et  Juliette,"  all  the  old,  tedious,  threadbare  operas 
were  given  night  after  night  to  the  patent  satisfaction 
of  crowded  houses.  It  is  true  that  "Tristan  "  was  played 
again  :  indeed  the  performances  followed  so  quickly  on 
one  another's  heels  that  when  I  last  listened  to  it — on 
Tuesday  night — the  singers  had  lost  most  of  their 
voices  and  their  every  gesture  showed  fatigue.  But 
that  did  not  mean  that  the  Brussels  public  was  especi- 
ally fond  of  "Tristan" — it  meant  only  that  Litvinne 
was  going  off  to  Russia  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
and  all  the  performances  of  "  Tristan  "  had  to  begot 
through  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  true,  again,  that 
Gluck's  "  Orphee  "  is  soon  to  be  revived,  that  "  Louise  " 
is  to  be  copied  from  Paris,  that  "Don  Giovanni"  is 
on  its  way  to  representation,  that  an  opera  called 
"Gwendolen"  will  be  given.  But  these  are  the  ex- 
periments of  the  daring  directors.  What  the  portion 
of  the  Brussels  public  which  subscribes  to  the  opera 
wants  is  the  ordinary  repertoire  that  it  is  getting  at 
present,  that  it  has  had  all  the  season  and  will  have 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  I  believe  a  few  of 
the  more  advanced  subscribers  have  clamoured  for 
such  fresh  things  as  "  Carmen  "  and  Massenet's 
"Werther,"  but  they  do  not  represent  the  average 
Brussels  or  French  taste.  Now  seeing  that  the 
number  of  subscribers  is  very  limited,  that  the  same 
people  go  night  after  night,  is  it  not  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  they  should  not  only  put  up  with,  but 
actually  demand,  everlastingly  the  same  operas?  1 
have  read  that  something  analogous  was  the  rule  in 
the  old  days  of  English  dramatic  stock  companies. 
But  that  was  before  the  day  of  the  locomotive  :  the 
locomotive  ran  over  and  utterly  crushed  the  ancient 
system.  Were  the  English  people  to  tolerate  opera  at 
all,  which  they  won't,  I  cannot  believe  they  would 
tolerate  this  sort.  All  sorts  of  "  Girls  "  have  their  runs 
here,  1  know  ;  but  the  runs  last  only  a  year  or  so  and 
then  another  mighty  art  achievement  is  concocted  to 
allure  the  public.  We  have  nothing  corresponding 
to  the  run  "Carmen"  has  enjoyed  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  remunerative  work 
on  the  Opera  Comique  list,  and  it  is  given  twice  or 
thrice  every  week.  Nor  at  any  of  the  great  German 
opera  houses  is  there  anything  corresponding  to 
this.  Now  and  then  operas  are  exceptionally  popular 
for  a  time  ;  but  not  even  Wagner's  fill  the  bill  for 
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many  weeks  together  almost  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
everything  else.    The  ears  of  people  who  take  account 
of  the  music  apart  from  the  manner  of  singing,  who 
think  of  the  drama  as  well  as  of  the  way  of  inter- 
preting it,  could  not  stand  it.    The  German  people 
listen  to  music  and  regard  the  drama,  and  the  English 
people  do  the  same  whenever  they  can  be  persuaded  into 
an  opera-house.     Can  it  be  said  of  the  French  that 
they  do  the  same  ?    I  don't  think  it  can.    The  convic- 
tion has  been  forced  upon  me  that  the  majority  of 
them — certainly  the  majority  of  those  who  attend  opera 
with  any  regularity — think  mainly  of  the  personality  of 
the  singers,  of  their  voices  and  appearance,  and  mainly 
of  their  appearance.    They  have  grown  fond  of  a  few 
operas ;  they  have  a  notion  of  how  these  should  be 
played  ;   and  they  go  mainly  to  hear  and   see  the 
players.    One  proof  of  this  is  the  enormous  interest 
taken  in  any  new  comer.    At  Covent  Garden  we  care 
very  little  whether  a  singer  is  making  his  debut,  or 
whether  he  is  singing  a  part  for  the  five-hundredth 
time.    In  France,  in  Belgium,  there  is  more  excitement 
about  a  fresh  singer  than  about  a  fresh  opera.  Conse- 
quently there  are  plenty  of  fresh  singers,  but  few  fresh 
operas  ;  and  when  a  fresh  opera  is  given  there  is  an 
immense  force  against  it  from  the  commencement — the 
desire  of  the  bulk  of  the  audience  to  hear  singers  in 
familiar  roles.    It  is  difficult  to  judge  an  artist  in  a  role 
which  you  do  not  know.    So  far  as  the  French  are 
serious  about  their  art  at  all,  I  think  many  of  them 
have  a  genuine  passion  for  what  they  consider  perfec- 
tion in  acting  and  in  singing.    But  I  fear  at  the  same 
time  that  not  many  are  serious.    Most  go  to  meet  their 
friends  and  to  talk  ;  of  the  others,  the  men  are  inter- 
ested in  one  aspect  of  the  ladies  on  the  stage — note  the 
importance  of  the  ballet  in  French  opera — and  the 
women  in  the  men  on  the  stage. 

The  serious  part  of  an  audience  has  its  influence.  A 
degree  of  finish  is  attained  on   the  French  operatic 
stage  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  works  done 
there  that  compares  very  favourably  with  the  haphazard 
of  Covent  Garden  or  the  rough-and-tumble  competence 
of  the  ordinary  German  opera-house.      I  have  seen 
representations  of  "  Orphee,"  "Carmen,"  "Samson," 
"The  Huguenots,"  that  beat  anything  I  have  seen  in 
England  or  at  Bayreuth.    Perfect  singing,  of  a  kind  I 
heartily  dislike  ;  wonderful  acting,  of  the  finest  kind 
imaginable  ;     strong,     brilliant    sensitive  orchestral 
playing :  these  are  things  not  to  be  despised.  But 
they  are  gained  at  an  enormous  expense  to  art.  Per- 
haps the  French,  like  Mr.  Rayleigh,  think  art  the  curse 
of  the  stage — or   at   any  rate,  the   composer's  art. 
There  is  no  taste  in  music  in  France,  only  a  taste  in 
singers  and  singers.    The  elect  crowd  to  hear  Mottl 
play  Wagner  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  humdrum  opera- 
goer   waits   until   the  evening   and    revels   for  the 
hundredth  time  in  someone's  singing  of  the  music  of 
Faust  or  of  Marguerite.    So  their  composers  continue 
to  produce  works  which  are  fair  imitations  of  the  old, 
and  to  show  their  originality  forcibly  thrust  in  a  few 
bizarre  effects.    Thus  the  audience  hear  the  familiar 
music  and  are  pleased  when  occasionally  one  of  these 
effects  shatters  their  nerves.    In  spite  of  the  cleverness 
of  the  plan,  it  comparatively  seldom  succeeds.    A  new 
opera  has  scarcely  more  chance  than  it  would  have  in 
England,  if  ever  a  new  opera  were  done  here.  In 
England  indifference  to  new  stuff  prevails.    In  France 
there  is  a  positive  opposition  set  up  to  it.    The  French, 
said  Rousseau,  will  never  have  a  music  of  their  own, 
and  if  they  have,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  He 
was  considering  only  the  difficulty  of  a  singer  pro- 
ducing pleasant  sounds  when  the  words  were  French. 
If  he  lived  to-day  he  would  see  that  the  evolution  of  a 
French    music,    at   once  national   and    beautiful,  is 
delayed  if  not  eternally  stopped  by  an  even  greater 
hindrance.  J,  F.  R. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

VW'RITING  about  the  Paris  Exhibition  I  urged 
*  ™  English  visitors,  instead  of  frittering  their  atten- 
tion, to  fix  it  on  two  currents  of  genius.  One  of  these 
was  the  stream  of  athletic  drawing  that  burst  from 
sources  one  of  which  was  Goya,  gathered  volume  in 
Delacroix  and  Millet,  and  ran  high  in  the  laughter 


and  terror  of  Daumier.    After  him  drawing  could  con- 
tain  the   energy   of  the   stream   no  longer,  and  it 
plunged  into  the  sculpture  of  Barye  and  Rodin.  As 
each  ten  years  goes  by  Daumier  emerges  more  certainly 
as  one  of  the  commanding  figures  of  the  century's 
art.     At  all  times  we  have  to  suffer  from  the  taste 
which    honours    those    contemporaries   who  possess 
no  gift  of  art  in  an  extreme  degree,  but  have  the  air 
of  possessing  all  to  some  extent.    One  could  enumerate 
a  long  line  of  painters  who  possessed  this  futile  kind 
of  efficiency  and  obscured  during  their  vogue  the  names 
that  ultimately  displace  them.     At  one  time  it  was 
Delaroche,  at   another   Meissonier,  for   the  moment 
there  are  Dagnan-Bouverets  and  Benjamin  Constants. 
The  painters  who  filled  the  Salons  in  Daumier's  time 
would  have  thought  it  absurd  that  monochromes  by  a 
"  caricaturist  "  should  be  thought  of  as  competing  with 
pictures   professionally   careful   about   many  things, 
monstrous  that  as  against  one  of  those  monochromes 
a  thousand  such   paintings   should  come   to  weigh 
as  dust  in  the  balance.    But  so  it   is.    The  recent 
Exhibition    must   have  convinced  even  the  timidest 
"leaders  of  taste";  and  for  the  future  many  painters, 
who  were  not  merely  efficient  craftsmen  but  had  some 
positive  gift,  men  like  Decamps,  Troyon,  Diaz  and 
twenty  more,  will  have  to  yield  place  to  the  draughts- 
man whose  one  gift  was  of  an  extreme  order,  the  gift 
of  extracting  in  his  simple,  rich,  terrible  line  the  form,  the 
gesture  and  the  passion  of  life.    "  Of  life  "  is  to  put  it 
too  weakly ;  in  that  slippery  medium  the  rogue,  the 
charlatan,  the  knight-errant  and  the  shrewd  paunch,  his 
follower-critic,  may  escape  remark  ;  it  is  life  brought  to 
the  point,  detected,  aggrandised  in  lines  developed  by 
acid  and  heroic  humour  out  of  the  effaced  images  of  the 
street. 

I  write  now  to  advise  those  who  have  seen  no  bigger 
collection  of  Daumier's  paintings  to  visit  the  Dutch 
Gallery  in  Brook  Street,  where  three  are  hung.  Two 
of  these  I  wrote  about  some  years  ago,  the  scenes 
from  "  Don  Quixote."  There  is  none  finer  than  that  in 
which  the  skin-and-bones  of  the  Knight  and  his  hack 
are  jolting  over  a  rib  of  the  Sierra,  and  Sancho  lurches 
down  behind  like  a  landslip.  But  a  piece  never  before 
seen  here  is  now  added — an  Ecce  Homo.  Imagine  a 
view  of  that  scene  not  from  the  front  but  from  the  side 
of  the  tribune.  The  still  figure  of  Christ  shows  in 
silhouette  against  the  sky.  Behind  him  are  two  gaunt 
Nubians,  to  one  of  whom  he  is  attached  by  a  slack 
cord.  Below  are  the  curious  or  languid  crowd.  A 
man,  staring  in  the  opposite  direction,  hoists  a  litbe 
child  upon  his  shoulder  to  see.  Another  gamin  has 
climbed  nearly  up  to  the  platform.  And  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  where  in  palatial  Veronese  there  would 
be  a  monkey,  there  is  a  monkey  man,  a  shape  crouching, 
leering  and  pointing — "  Ecce  Homo!'1'' 

I  suppose  the  directors  of  our  national  collections 
must  shake   an   official  head  if  one   suggests  that 
here  are  modern  works  of  art  worth  scores  of  the 
pictures  that  appeal  to  the  historical  mind  because  they 
fill  gaps — gaps  in  the  second  rate.    In  any  case  the 
committee  system  that  rules  the  purchase  of  pictures 
makes  such  a  departure  past  praying  for.    But  the 
goodwill  that  has  been  shown  in  the  recent  Rodin  sub- 
scription, (officials,  free  from  official  responsibilities  and 
qualms,  joining  in  as  gladly  as  the  rest,)  makes  one  think 
that  the  want  of  courage  and  of  money  by  which  our 
national  collection  frequently  suffers  might  be  remediable 
by  a  little  concerted  effort  from  without.    Of  late  years 
several  pictures  have  been  added  to  the  national  collec- 
tion by  subscriptions  special  for  each  case.    There  was 
Madox  Brown's  Christ  Washing  Peter  s  Feet,  Alphonse 
Legros'  Femmes  en  Pri'cre,  Burne-Jones'  King  Copketita, 
and  now  there  are  the  figures  by  Rodin.    It  has  been 
asked  by  more  than  one  subscriber  to  the  last  fund, 
Why  should  not  a  permanent  body  of  subscribers  be 
formed  to  secure  from  time  to  time  works  of  art  that 
the  officials  and  the  Treasury  cannot  give  us?    Such  a 
body  exists  already  in  Paris,  called,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken "  Les  Amis  du  Louvre."    Each  member  pays  an 
annual  subscription,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  mark  down  and  stalk  examples  of  painters  who  are 
badly  wanted  in  the  Louvre  and  quietly  bag  them  when 
they  come  into  the  market.    One  of  their  recent  gifts 
was  a  picture  attributed  to  Piero  della  Francesca.  In 
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England  we  have  had  to  lament  of  late  years  the 
loss  of  famous  pictures  snatched  away  for  foreign 
galleries  or  collectors,  before  the  official  wheels  could 
be  oiled  and  supplied  with  power.  If  we  had  a  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  National  Gallery  some  of  these  losses 
of  ancient  art  might  be  prevented,  and  some  of  the 
treasures  of  modern  art  secured  before  they  reach  a 
famine  price.  The  two  objects  perhaps  call  for  separate 
funds  and  committees.  When  a  Titian  or  Di'irer  comes 
upon  the  market  a  large  sum  is  required,  and  what  is 
wanted  is  a  body  of  wealthy  guarantors  ready,  on  occa- 
sion, for  a  "  call  "  up  to  a  stipulated  point.  For  modern 
work  the  comparatively  poor  and  needy,  artists  and  the 
like,  might  suffice.  Two  hundred  annual  subscriptions 
at  a  guinea  would  do  the  business.  The  minimum 
ought  to  be  less  however,  the  poorer  combining  to 
make  up  the  guinea-unit,  and  the  richer  permitting  a 
further  "  call  "  on  them,  when  necessary,  up  to  any  sum 
they  like.  There  ought  to  be  no  rule  of  buying- 
annually,  the  money  being  reserved  till  it  is  really 
wanted. 

I  throw  out  this  suggestion  for  discussion  by  whom 
it  concerns.  In  the  field  of  modern  art,  it  is  the 
French  school  that  calls  for  most  attention.  There 
are  ample  funds  for  buying  English  paintings  and 
sculpture,  if  they  were  properly  administered.  There  is 
the  Chantrey  Fund,  and  there  is  the  fund  under  the 
terms  of  Lord  Leighton's  will  for  commissioning  archi- 
tectural sculpture.  The  Chantrey  Fund  is  very  badly 
administered,  partly  because  of  the  defect  in  its 
provisions  by  which  works  are  always  bought  raw 
from  the  exhibitions  of  the  year,  partly  from  its 
having  been  turned  into  a  relief  fund  for  academi- 
cians. But  there  is  no  money  at  all  for  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  pictures  or  sculpture  of  the  present 
century.  I  have  mentioned  one  name  that  is  missing 
from  our  collections  ;  the  Wallace  and  Ionides 
collections  just  take  away  the  reproach  so  far  as  Corot 
Delacroix  and  Millet  are  concerned.*  Daumier  is  re- 
presented I  think  to  some  extent  in  the  Ionides  collection, 
but  I  cannot  recall  the  particulars.  Ingres,  Courbet, 
Manet,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  still  be  wanting,  to 
name  some  of  the  biggest  gaps,  and  Bond  Street  at  this 
moment  gives  the  measure  not  only  of  Daumier  but  of 
another  missing  talent  and  one  very  different,  Monti- 
celli.  At  Messrs.  Forbes'  and  Patersons'  Gallery  is  a 
really  choice  loan  collection  of  his  works.  The  painter 
of  all  this  exquisite  vision  and  fantasy,  tender,  magic,  of 
women,  of  summer  places  and  of  paint,  was  glad  often 
to  get  twenty  francs  for  a  canvas  ;  the  score  here 
shown  are  now  worth  about  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds.  Yet  I  think  the  Louvre,  no  more  than  the 
National  Gallery,  possesses  anything  by  Monticelli,  so 
aloof  from  the  real  picture-tasters  does  the  official  world 
stand.  This  rare  vintage  went  chiefly  into  a  few  Scottish 
cellars.  Boudin  is  another  painter  who  will  have  his 
day  when  all  the  Corots  have  been  bought  up ;  there  is 
a  fairish  example  of  him  at  the  Dutch  Gallery,  and 
there  is  an  odd,  attractive  little  Matthew  Maris,  another 
of  the  sure  survivors,  at  the  Holland  Fine  Art  Gallery 
in  Grafton  Street. 

In  what  remains  of  my  space  after  this  indulgence 
in  kite-flying  I  will  mention  one  or  two  out  of 
a  crowd  of  galleries  now  open.  Mr.  Nicholson  is 
showing  at  2  Hinde  Street  the  drawings  for  his 
CIiar((ctcrs  o  f  Romance  recently  published,  and  for  others 
of  his  publications.  This  interesting  collection  is  not  in 
the  ordinary  exhibition  quarter,  so  I  draw  attention  to 
itihere,  reserving  comment  for  a  notice  of  the  portfolio. 
At  the  Carfax  Gallery  is  a  new  set  of  paintings  by 
Charles  Conder.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  carry  the 
analysis  of  quality  in  sound  much  further  than  our- 
selves, and  to  base  their  music,  like  that  of  the  birds, 
less  upon  melody  and  harmony  than  upon  subtleties 
of  timbre.  Among  these  is  "  the  sound  of  silk." 
In  Mr.  Conder's  painting  the  sense  of  silk  becomes  a 
positive  quality,  heightening,  chatoying,  the  sense  of 

*  The  circular  and  first  list  of  subscribers  to  tlie  Rodin  fund  are  now 
reotyv;  copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Mr.  John  Tweed, 
108  (Sheyne  Walk,  C  helsea.  A  few  more  subscriptions  will  make  up 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  S.John  the.  Baptist.  The 
ha  11..!  j,  1  been  made  of  the  figure  offered  to  the  committee 
!>>  'Mi.  lieckett,  but  we  hope  to  announce  shortly  the  result  of  their 
deliberations. 


colour,  the  sense  of  romance.  The  same  wonderful1 
people  are  the  only  complete  utilitarians  in  the  world, 
for  they  employ  a  unit  of  pleasure  (a  little  nut).  Thus, 
if  I  were  Chinese,  I  could  say  not  merely  how  much  t 
like  these  inventions  of  Mr.  Conder  in  vague  emotional 
notation,  but  how  many.  When  the  Chinese  have  sup- 
planted all  the  washerwomen  and  art-critics  among 
us,  criticism  will  become  an  exact  science. 

Mr.  Nelson  Dawson's  exhibition  of  jewellery,  enamels, 
iron  and  brass  work  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  raises  in 
my  mind  the  dilemma  whose  horns  confront  so  much  arts 
and  crafts  work.  If  Mr.  Dawson  were  a  designer  of 
very  great  talent,  then  it  would  be  a  pity  for  him  to 
waste  his  time  in  the  ordinary  technical  work  which 
these  objects  require,  for  none  of  them  are  exquisite. 
On  the  other  hand  if  he  were  a  craftsman  of  outstanding 
skill,  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  devote  himself  to 
carrying  out  the  ideas  of  a  designer  of  talent.  As  it  is, 
we  have  designs  for  the  most  part  rather  dully  eccentric 
and  no  extraordinary  delicacy  of  craft  exercised  on 
objects  limited  in  number  and  high  in  price,  because 
designer  and  executant  are  one.  One  or  two  things- 
are  nice,  e.g.  a  little  ruby  pin.  But  ,£5  is  a  high 
price  for  the  very  simple  idea  of  this.  It  is  the  kind  of 
object  that  might  well  be  multiplied  (for  there  is 
nothing  difficult  in  its  construction)  and  sold  at  a 
modest  price.  The  box  of  steel  inlaid  with  silver  is 
another  agreeable  object.  Mr.  Dawson  would  pro- 
bably do  excellent  forged  work,  if  he  were  associated 
with  a  mind  of  stricter  architectural  sense. 

At  Messrs.  Lawries',  15  Old  Bond  Street,  is  a  collec- 
tion for  the  connoisseur,  Italian  portraits  agreeably 
ancient  and  questionable.  Those  that  step  out  of  the 
category  of  pleasant  furniture  and  identification-interest 
are  7,  8,  and  9.  D.  S.  M. 


A  TRANSFER  AND  A  MORAL. 

SINCE  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  passed, 
a  large  number  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  com- 
panies have  formed  Accident  departments,  and  com- 
menced vigorous  competition  for  this  class  of  insurance 
business.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
nexions and  agencies  of  the  Life  and  Fire  departments 
would  be  valuable  and  useful  for  the  extension  of  their 
business  in  other  directions,  were  it  not  that  long  expe- 
rience of  companies  transacting  both  Life  and  Fire 
business  proves  that  such  companies  are  seldom  highly 
successful  in  both  departments.  The  big  Fire  offices, 
such  as  the  Commercial  Union,  Liverpool,  London  and 
Globe,  North  British  and  Mercantile,  and  Royal,  do  not 
give  such  good  results  to  policy-holders  in  their  life 
departments  as  many  offices  which  transact  life  assur- 
ance business  alone  ;  while  first-class  Life  offices,  such 
as  the  Hand-in-Hand  and  the  Law  Union,  have  attained 
very  insignificant  magnitude  as  Fire  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Precisely  why  it  is  that  no  company  has  achieved  a 
first-class  success  in  both  departments  we  hardly  know. 
It  may  be  that  the  management  encourages  the  one- 
branch  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  may  be  that  the 
agent,  having  two  classes  of  business  to  attend  to,, 
cannot  specialise  sufficiently  on  the  two  of  them  to- 
prove  successful  in  both.  It  may  be  that  with  insurance, 
as  with  other  matters,  division  of  labour  is  essential  to 
the  highest  success.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,, 
the  fact  remains  that  fire  insurance  and  life  assurance 
are  conducted  more  successfully  when  conducted 
separately. 

The  same  thing  is  likely  to  hold  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  connexion  with  the  miscellaneous  forms'  of 
insurance  commonly  grouped  together  under  the  title 
of  "  Accident  "  insurance.  Such  risks  as  sickness  and 
accident,  workmen's  compensation,  burglary,  in- 
demnity, and  the  like,  need  very  special  knowledge. 
They  may  not  be  more  complicated  in  detail  than  lite 
assurance,  but  they  are  of  much  more  recent  origin, 
and  the  accumulated  experience  about  life  assurance, 
so  abundantly  available  in  mortality  tables  and  else- 
where, scarcely  exists  in  any  useful  published  form, 
in  connexion  with  the  variety  of  risks  classified  as. 
accident  insurance.  Without  ample  experience,  no. 
insurance  business  can  be  satisfactorily  conducted. 
Unless  the  rates  are  based  upon  reliable  data  they  are 
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likely  to  prove  too  high  to  be  popular  or  too  low  to  be 
profitable ;  and  without  extensive  experience  in  the 
working  of  such  a  business  the  successful  settlement 
of  terms  and  conditions  is  scarcely  possible. 
%  The  Reports  of  most  of  the  Life  and  Fire  companies 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  their 
newly  established  accident  departments  has  fallen  very 
far  short  of  expectations.  There  has  this  week  been  a 
significant  admission  of  this  fact  by  one  of  the  Fire  and 
Life  offices,  which  took  up  accident  business  with  excep- 
tional vigour.  The  Lancashire  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
Company  commenced  accident  business  in  1898,  and  in 
1899  received  over  ,£30,000  in  premium  income,  an 
amount  which  greatly  exceeds  with  only  one  exception  the 
premium  income  of  any  other  Life  office  that  has  recently 
started  an  accident  department.  The  Lancashire  made 
a  business  which  was  unusually  successful,  but  it  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  without  it,  and 
has  transferred  the  whole  of  its  accident  and  work- 
men's compensation  business  to  the  Ocean  Accident 
Corporation.  The  management  of  any  company,  how- 
ever able,  has  but  a  limited  capacity  for  the  best  work, 
and  the  task  of  successfully  managing  a  Life  or  Fire 
business,  in  these  days  of  keen  competition,  is  quite 
enough  to  employ  the  whole  energies  of  any  manager 
and  of  any  board  of  directors. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

INDIAN  IRRIGATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club,  116  Piccadilly,  W. 
5  December,  1900. 
Sir, — That  a  change  in  the  mode  of  charging  for 
irrigation  water  in  India  is  required  to  make  any  large 
new  works  a  commercial  success  through  supplying  the 
minimum,  instead  of  the  maximum  quantity  the  natives 
can  be  got  to  use,  did  not  escape  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton.  I  just  find  that  so  far  back  as  1858,  writing 
from  Cuttack,  he  says  in  an  official  memorandum — "  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  quantity  of 
water  will  be  more  than  twice  as  valuable  if  applied  to 
what  we  call  dry  grains  as  to  rice.  The  reason  why 
land  irrigated  from  Government  works  is  always  used 
for  rice,  is  simply  because  the  tax  is  laid  on  the  land,  and 
not  on  the  water,  compelling  the  Ryots  to  grow  the  crop 
which  can  consume  the  greatest  quantity  of  water.  This 
opens  a  curious  prospect,  namely  that  all  the  water 
stored  in  Government  tanks  produced  only  one-third  of 
the  effects  that  it  might  do,  if  by  taxing  the  land  only 
as  dry  land,  and  then  adding  a  separate  charge  for 
water  at  so  much  per  thousand  cubic  yards,  the  Ryots 
were  left  at  liberty  to  apply  it  to  the  best  advantage." 
Unirrigated  land  can  be  rented  as  low  as  eighteenpence 
an  acre  in  India,  but  when  irrigated  is  charged  about 
five  shillings  the  acre,  and  rice  is  the  favourite  crop  as 
it  fetches  a  gold  price  on  export,  while  ordinary  grains 
have  only  a  silver  price.  The  land  suited  for  rice  is 
nearly  all  irrigated  and  occupied,  and  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  disturbing  most  of  the  present  water  rates 
per  acre.  Where  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  is  in 
applying  irrigation  to  the  famine  tracts,  for  which  the 
excessive  amount  of  water  considered  necessary  for 
rice  cannot  possibly  be  drawn  from  remaining  sources. 
The  only  chance  is  taking  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  advice, 
to  keep  to  the  eighteenpenny  rent  for  an  acre  of  dry 
land,  to  provide  and  then  sell  the  water  actually  con- 
sumed. A.  T.  F. 


VANDALISM  IN  CHINA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Warley  House,  near  Halifax, 
4  December,  1900. 
Sir,— Your  correspondent  Mr.  Druitt  does  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  vandalism   that  appears  to  be 
going  on  in  China. 

Only  a  fortnight  ago  there  appeared  in  the  "Illus- 
trated London  News"  a  picture  of  some  British 
engineers  trying,  and  happily  failing,  to  blow  up  the 
Great  White  Pagoda,  presumably  from  the  name  some 
precious  and  beautiful  marble  work  of  art;  whilst  within 
a  few  days  afterwards,  I  read  a  report,  that  "  prepara- 


tions were  being  made  to  demolish  the  most  venerable 
temple  in  Pao-King-Fu." 

Now,  however  great  may  have  been  the  crimes  at 
the  latter  town,  and  however  justifiable  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  there,  in  the  case  of  the  pagoda  and 
the  Ming  Tombs  there  seems  to  be  no  justification  at 
all.  In  the  "  Times  "  report  we  learn  that  as  a  punish- 
ment for  some  Boxer  proclamation  in  one  of  the 
temples  near  Peking,  "the  generals  decided  to  destroy 
a  superb  white  pagoda  in  the  grounds  thereof,  a  pic- 
turesque landmark  remembered  by  every  foreigner  who 
ever  came  to  Peking.  Fortunately,"  the  "Times" 
correspondent  says,  "the  structure  was  so  solid  that 
the  attempt  to  destroy  it  was  a  failure."  In  a 
second  telegram,  the  "Times"  correspondent  says, 
"General  Wilson  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  act 
of  vandalism  ;  "  and  in  a  third  telegram,  we 
are  told  that,  "as  the  result  of  a  final  attempt  to 
destroy  the  White  Pagoda,  it  was  levelled  to  the 
ground."  It  seems  then  that  General  Wilson  the 
American  general  was  overruled  either  by  the  English 
general  who  co-operated  with  him,  or  by  Count  von 
Waldersee. 

Now  as  the  proposed  desecration  of  the  Ming  Tombs 
emanates  from  Count  von  Waldersee,  and  as  the  more 
recent  removal  of  the  wonderful  astronomical  instru- 
ments in  Peking  is  the  handiwork  of  that  illustrious 
German  General-in-Chief,  it  is  almost  conclusive  that 
the  order  for  the  demolition  of  the  Great  White 
Pagoda  was  according  to  his  orders,  as  well  as  the 
whole  scheme  of  vandalist  iconoclasm  in  which  the 
allies  have  apparently  embarked.  The  more  we  read 
and  the  more  clearly  we  perceive  that  the  same  destruc- 
tive course  that  Cambyses,  and  subsequent  Persian 
kings,  took  in  Egypt  is  being  now  taken  in  China  by 
our  civilised  commanders  so-called. 

That  the  German  Emperor  should  sanction  such 
vandalism  is  incredible,  for  he  is  supposed  to  be  a 
man  with  some  reverence  for  the  past,  some  artistic 
taste  and  love  of  history.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
he  will  interfere  at  once,  before  his  General-in-Chief 
commits  more  irreparable  acts  of  vandalism.  The 
Ming  Tombs  are  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of  China, 
and,  as  your  correspondent  points  out,  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  present  Manchu  dynasty.  As  they 
are  moreover  the  most  sacred  monuments  in  the  country, 
and  most  precious  works  of  Chinese  art,  it  would  be 
as  impolitic  as  barbarous  to  destroy  them  ;  for  in  a 
nation  deeply  given  over  to  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
it  would  sow  the  seed  of  lasting  hatred,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  remove  one  of  the  most  interesting  ancient 
landmarks  in  the  East. — I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

A.  S.  McCrea. 


THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  EUCHARIST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  draw  your  attention  to  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Bigg  at  the  Round  Table  Conference  reported 
on  page  80  of  the  Report  just  published,  which  is  as 
follows  : 

"Dr.  Bigg  wished  to  ask  Lord  Halifax  what  he 
meant  by  the  Mass  Vestments,  adding  that  if  he  meant 
those  allowed  by  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  and  if  he 
understood  the  Ornaments  Rubric  to  refer  to  the  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. ,  and  nothing  else,  many 
people  would  agree  with  him,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
step  in  advance,  but  that  some  persons  seemed  now 
disposed  to  go  behind  the  First  Prayer  Book  and  intro- 
duce ornaments  and  practices  of  a  previous  time  and 
that  this  caused  great  alarm." 

Now,  Sir,  how  can  Dr.  Bigg  suppose  that  Lord 
Halifax  understood  the  Ornaments  Rubric  to  refer  to 
the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  when  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind  ?  It  refers  in  these  words  not  to 
any  prayer  book  but  to  "  such  ornaments  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Ministers  thereof  at  all  times  of  their  ministra- 
tion shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  were  in  this 
Church  of  England  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI." 

The  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  was  from  January  28, 
1548  to  January  27,  1549  ("Dictionary  of  English 
History").  The  First  Prayer  Book  did  not  come  into 
use  until  Whit  Sunday  1549  which  happened  to  be  on 
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June  9.  So  that  the  First  Prayer  Book  was  not  in  use 
at  all  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  but  only  in  the 
third  year,  and  indeed  it  only  received  the  authority  of 
Parliament  six  days  before  the  expiration  of  that  second 
year,  and  even  then  the  Royal  Assent  then,  as  now, 
was  necessary. 

The  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer  therefore  itself 
refers  us  "behind  the  First  Prayer  Book,"  and  bids  us 
u,se  "  ornaments  and  practices  of  a  previous  time." 
But  what  does  Dr.  Bigg  mean  then  ?  He  knows  this  as 
well  as  I  do. — Faithfully  yours,      Edward  Hutton. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  inquiry  into  this  fund  will  doubtless  now 
be  continued.  So  far  the  only  suggestion  made  has 
been  to  do  away  with  it  and  place  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

Now  I  feel  sure  such  a  plan  would  not  satisfy  public 
opinion,  and  I  hope  Parliament  would  not  sanction  it, 
for  although  the  Bounty  may  spend  ,£10,000  a  year  on 
rsd  tape,  the  Commission  probably  costs  eight  or  ten 
times  as  much.  I  say  "  probably,"  because  I  have  no 
return  later  than  '96 — when  it  was  shown  on  page  16  of 
that  report  that  the  agent  alone  was  paid  nearly  ^40,000 
— and  on  page  6,  official  Establishment  expenses 
,£32,572,  surveyors  £7,170,  architects  ,£1,245  Sec.  &c. 
Then  if  you  will  look  at  "  Whitaker's  Almanac,"  you 
will  see  some  nice  little  sums  paid  up  to  ,£1,700,  for 
what?    Is  there  any  time-book  kept  of  attendances  ? 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  should  be  to  get  all  the 
income  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  for  the  7,000  incumbents,  who  have  only 
,£130  a  year  to  repay  them  for  all  the  years  of  a  costly 
education.  Fair  Play. 

THREE  SURREY  CHURCHES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,  —  In  your  review  of  "  Three  Surrey  Churches  " 
it'  is  stated  that  S.  Martha's  was  re-dedicated  by 
Newark  Priory  in  1186,  and  at  one  time  served  by 
Stephan  Langton.  Your  reviewer  is  evidently  unaware 
that  these  statements  are  derived  from  a  romance, 
entitled  "  Stephan  Langton  "  evolved  from  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  late  Martin  F.  Tupper,  and  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  That  "Stephan  Langton"  is  a 
romance  is  duly  noted  in  my  article  on  "Three  Surrey 
Churches,"  page  125.  Yours  faithfully, 

P.  G.  Palmer. 

THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Marlborough  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
11  December,  1900. 
Sm, — I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Beckett  in  a 
discussion  which  he  seems  inclined  to  allow  to  drift 
into  personalities. 

The  question  is,  have  the  Trustees,  or  rather  the 
hanging  committee,  done  the  best  with  the  magnificent 
collections  at  Hertford  House?  The  world  has  given 
its  verdict  in  their  favour. 

When  I  read  Mr.  Beckett's  first  letter  I  took  his 
criticisms  as  referring  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  great 
French  metal-workers.  I  think  that  anybody  acquainted 
with  such  subjects  would  have  done  the  same.  As 
regards  the  framework  of  the  tapestries,  that  unfor- 
tunately was,  for  the  most  part,  in  such  a  condition  of 
decay  that  some  measure  of  restoration  was  necessary. 
The  gilding  had  perished  and  in  many  places  the 
wood,  black  with  dirt,  was  exposed.  The  instructions, 
even  in  these  cases,  given  to  the  firm  to  which  the 
work  was  entrusted,  were  precise.  The  frames  were 
to  be  carefully  cleaned,  all  old  gold  preserved,  and  new 
touches  of  gold  applied  only  where  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.  These  instructions  were  faithfully  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Radley,  Robson  and  Mackay  of  Bond 
Street.  Had  not  this  course  been  adopted,  the  exhi- 
bition of  black  and  greasy  frames  encasing  the  beautiful 
n/d  tapestries  would  have  been  simply  ridiculous. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford. 
I  We  cannot  print  any  more  letters  on  this  subject, 
t'l).  S.R.| 


REVIEWS. 

"HEROD"  OFF   THE  STAGE. 

"  Herod.       A    Tragedy."      By     Stephen  Phillips. 
London  :  John  Lane.     icoo.    45.  6d.  net. 

MR.  PHILLIPS  dedicates  his  play  to  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  as  "the  Herod  of  my  dreams." 
Unless  this  be  taken  as  a  meaningless  compliment,  it  is 
really  a  confession,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  that  in 
conceiving  Herod  he  conceived  just  such  a  spectacular, 
rhetorical  personage  as  Mr.  Tree  has  shown  us  on  the 
stage  of  Her  Majesty's.  And,  if  we  read  the  printed 
text  carefully,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  precisely  the 
truth  :  that  the  Herod  of  Mr.  Tree  and  the  Herod  of 
Mr.  Phillips  are  indeed  one.  Mr.  Phillips  has  written 
a  play  for  the  stage  :  the  situations,  the  characterisa- 
tion, in  parts  the  language,  pre  all  planned  and  com- 
posed for  stage  effect.  It  is  only  in  the  language  that 
any  other  motive  seems  to  come  in.  At  his  best, 
Mr.  Phillips  is  an  idyllic  poet  of  charm  ;  some  of  his 
quietly  meditative  pieces  are  full  of  poetical  feeling, 
quite  genuine  in  kind,  though  not  intense  in  degree. 
In  this  play  he  has  attempted  to  alternate  a  lean  and 
jagged  dialogue,  aiming  at  mere  prosaic  literalness, 
with  an  elaborate  and  flowery  speech,  in  which  the 
characters  seem  to  talk,  like  literary  poets,  about  their 
own  emotions.  Nothing  in  the  play  comes  to  us  with 
a  personal  cry  ;  nothing  said  by  Herod  might  not  as 
well  be  said  by  Mariamne  ;  nothing  said  by  either 
Mariamne  or  Herod  might  not  better  be  said  by  a 
third  person.  They  rave,  but  we  cannot  feel  that  the 
words  mean  more  to  them  than  words  ;  they  are 
supposed  to  endure  rapture,  and  they  chant  to  one 
another  in  this  way  : 
' '  Herod.  That  star  is  languorous  with  divine  excess  ! 
Mar.  O  world  of  wearied  passion  dimly  bright !  " 

They  tell  one  another  of  their  feelings,  as  if  talking  of 
someone  else  : 
"  Herod.  Now  stand  we  on  the  hill  in  red  sunrise. 
Mar.  Now  hand  in  hand  into  the  morning-. 
Herod.  Ever 
LTpward  and  upward — ever  hand  in  hand." 

When  Herod  is  left  alone  he  describes  his  feelings  to 
himself,  instead  of  to  Mariamne  : 

"Then  why  this  apprehension  mystical, 
This  beaded  forehead,  and  this  quailing  flesh?" 

It  is  always  rhetoric,  conscious  of  itself,  and  of  the 
audience  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights  ;  sometimes 
good  rhetoric,  sometimes  bad  rhetoric,  always  rhetoric. 
When  people  speak  of  one  another,  they  do  it  in  the 
same  deliberate  manner,  as  if  they  were  repeating  a 
description  : 

"  Remember  the  set  teeth  and  veiled  glare," 
for  example.  Whenever  anything  elaborate  is  coming, 
there  is  a  kind  of  pause  and  then  a  fresh  start,  as  if 
the  purple  patches  were  saying  to  themselves  :  How 
purple  we  are  !  A  dialogue  intended  to  be  full  of 
business  suddenly  interrupts  itself  with  a  repeated 
word,  and  then  begins  to  croon  : 

"  One  could  not  get  by  heart  that  sweetness,  not 

From  noon-foam  of  the  Mediterranean 

Nor  long  and  leafy  Lebanonian  sigh 

To  lone  Abanah  under  Syrian  stars." 
Now  whether  these  lines  are  good  verse  or  bad 
verse  in  themselves,  they  are  not  good  dramatic  lines. 
They  are  the  actor's  bow  aside  to  the  audience  ;  they 
pause  for  applause  ;  and  so,  perhaps,  they  too  may 
be  a  stage-effect,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actor. 
They  emphasise,  by  their  artifice,  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  to  delude  ourselves  into  fancying  that  real  men 
and  women  are  loving  and  suffering  before  us,  letting 
us  overhear  the  outcries  which  they  cannot  subdue  ; 
but  rather  that  we  are  listening  to  a  poetical  play, 
written  in  measured  blank  verse*  in  which  life  and 
suffering  have  been  described  for  our  entertainment. 

What  "  Herod!'  lacks  is  sincerity,  and  without 
sincerity  there  can  be  no  art,  though  art  has  not  yet 
begun  when  sincerity  has  finished  laying  the  founda- 
tion. One  is  not  sincere  by  wishing  to  be  so,  any  more 
than  one  is  wise  or  fortunate.    Infinite  skill  goes  to 
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the  making  of  sincerity.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  so 
much  skill,  devotes  it  all  to  producing  effects,  by  means 
of  action,  and  to  describing  those  effects,  by  means  of 
verse.  The  last  act  of  his  play  is  so  much  the  best 
because  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  be  external,  and 
to  talk  of  remote  things  vaguely.  Lunacy  is  always 
impressive  on  the  stage,  and,  to  the  crowd,  there  is  a 
family  likeness  between  lunacy  and  poetry.  A  madman 
looks  at  himself  in  the  third  person,  and  this,  which 
Herod  is  unconsciously  doing  all  through  the  play,  he 
is  consciously  allowed  to  do  in  the  last  act.  But,  even 
here,  how  much  there  is  of  artifice,  of  stage-effect,  how 
much  it  is  a  madness  of  words  and  gestures,  how  little 
a  deep  madness  of  the  soul  !  Indeed  to  some  admira- 
tion of  an  ingenuity  of  construction,  we  are  moved  to 
no  pity  of  these  sounding  woes,  in  the  midst  of  which 
there  is  space  enough  for  so  calmly  appreciative  a 
consciousness  of  the 

"  Emeralds  of  Indian  emperors, 
And  wafted  ivory  in  silent  night, 
And  floated  marble  in  the  moonbeams." 

It  is  always  the  Herod  of  Mr.  Phillips'  dreams, 
Mr.  Tree's  Herod,  who  speaks,  dishevelled  for  the 
footlights,  conscious  of  his  stride,  his  "stillness  and 
his  stare,"  a  mouthpiece  for  verse,  a  mask  without  a 
face. 

Taken  as  a  poem,  as  a  piece  of  metrical  writing, 
"  Herod  "  is  inferior  to  "Paolo  and  Francesca"  and 
to  the  "  Poems."  At  its  best,  when  it  comes  nearest 
to  beauty,  Mr.  Phillips'  verse  is  languid.  Here,  he 
often  has  statements  to  make,  and  his  verse,  in  such  a 
passage  as  this  for  instance,  is  indistinguishable  from 
prose  : 

"  That  moment  when  the  reason  of  the  King 
Shall  tremble,  trembles  with  it  all  this  realm. 
And  now  it  seems  that  by  the  Dead  Sea  marge 
Long  since  his  mind  had  maddened,  but  for  one 
Idea  with  which  he  still  doth  rock  himself, 
Some  fancy,  all  incredible  to  me, 
But  which  alone  diverts  insanity, 
And  what  this  is,  from  the  ph)  sician  hear  !  " 

At  his  height  of  unreason  Herod  can  say  : 

"  Or  why  not  ever  moonlight,  ever  the  moon 
With  bathing  and  obliterating  beauty  ?  " 

At  his  height  of  passion  he  can  answer  Mariamne,  with 
a  preciosity  worthy  of  M.  Rostand  at  his  most  artificial 
moments  of  poetic  comedy  : 

"  O  liquid  language  of  Eternity  !  " 

His  mannerisms  are  growing  upon  Mr.  Phillips  ;  his 
lines  become  more  monotonous,  his  images  more  self- 
conscious,  the  mechanism  of  his  processes  more 
obvious.  The  slow  meditative  grace  of  poems  like 
"Christ  in  Hades"  has  been  abandoned,  along  with 
subjects  suitable  to  its  manifestation.  Only  com- 
promises have  taken  its  place,  compromises  between 
directness  and  vagueness,  between  meandering  rhetoric 
and  stage  exclamations.  One  consequence  is  that 
as  we  see  "  Herod  on  the  stage  we  think  hew  much 
better  it  would  read  in  a  book,  and  that  when  we  read 
it  in  a  book  we  think  how  much  better  it  acted  on  the 
stage. 


A  NAVAL  OFFICER  ON  A  MILITARY 
CAMPAIGN. 

"Story  of  the  War  in  South  Africa."  By  Captain 
Mahan.  London  :  Sampson  Low.  igoo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  title  of  this  book  naturally  suggests  the  question 
why  a  sea  officer,  who  has  not  been  in  South  Africa 
during  the  war,  should  write  about  the  military  opera- 
tions in  that  region.  We  must  admit,  however,  that 
the  results  justify  the  venture,  and  that  the  famous 
writer  on  naval  strategy  has  evinced  no  little  skill  in 
grasping  the  strategic  conditions  of  South  Africa. 
Possibly,  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  his  own 
parallel  between  the  ocean  and  the  veldt,  since  the 
topography  of  the  latter  does  not  compel  roads  to  take 
particular  directions  so  as  to  avoid  obstacles,  nor  does 
it  limit  movement  to  certain  well-defined  lines,  as 
is  the  case  in  Europe.     Hence,  strategic  points  are 


few,  both  in  ocean  and  veldt,  and  hence,  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  present  similar  problems.  It  will  be 
consolatory  to  many  Englishmen  to  learn  that  Captain 
Mahan  applauds  the  daring  tactics  of  our  actions  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  despite  the  terrible  sacrifices 
in  British  lives  they  entailed.  For  he  asserts,  and  his 
calm  review  of  subsequent  events  seems  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  his  assertion,  that  the  moral  effect  they 
produced  on  the  Boers  was  far-reaching,  and  practically 
decided  the  ultimate  fate  of  their  country,  since  they 
effectually  discouraged  a  people  already  constitutionally 
averse  to  attack  from  adopting  offensive  tactics.  All 
the  world  now  knows  how  that,  for  over  a  month  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  both  Natal  and  Cape 
Colony  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Boer  hosts,  and  how 
they  were  only  saved  from  being  overrun  by  this  dislike 
of  the  Boers  to  commit  themselves  to  an  advance 
involving  attacks  on  defensible  positions.  The  solitary 
exception,  the  tardy  and  fruitless  effort  to  storm  Lady- 
smith  on  6  January,  tardy,  since  the  time  for  doing  so 
in  order  to  secure  a  strategic  advantage  had  long  since 
passed,  set,  as  it  were  the  seal  on  their  inability  to 
conduct  offensive  operations  on  a  large  scale.  Certain 
it  is  that  they  never  again  attempted  assault. 

Captain  Mahan  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the  steadfast 
determination  of  our  generals,  and  the  splendid  gallantry 
of  our  officers  and  men  in  carrying  through  frontal 
attacks.  These  he  points  out,  and  truly,  were  not  infre- 
quently imposed  upon  us  by  reason  of  our  inadequate 
numbers  in  the  early  battles,  and  also  by  the  vastly 
superior  mobility  of  our  active  mounted  foe.  Indis- 
criminate critics  of  our  generals  would  do  well  to 
consider  what  else  men  in  their  position,  and  with  the 
materials  available,  could  do.  The  fatal  telegram,  for 
which  nobody  has  yet  been  hanged,  or  we  fear  ever  will 
be — "  Infantry  preferred  "  was  not  inspired  by  the  men 
who  had  to  face  the  storm  of  lead  from  the  kopjes. 

As  a  sailor  who  has  devoted  much  study  to  the 
movement  of  armed  bodies  across  the  seas,  Captain 
Mahan  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence evinced  by  British  officers  of  all  ranks,  and  of  both 
Services,  in  the  embarkation  and  conveyance  of  our 
troops  across  6,000  miles  of  ocean.  Incidentally  he 
alludes  to  "  the  headless  scene  of  confusion  at  Tampa,' 
where  his  own  countrymen  so  signally  proved  that  mere 
desire  to  succeed,  and  unlimited  funds,  can  never  replace 
good  organisation  ripened  by  long  experience.  Nor  is 
his  praise  of  our  non-commissioned  officers  less  grati- 
fying, "  men  who  have  embarked  and  disembarked 
half  a  dozen  times,  which  fact  alone  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  order  and  rapidity  of  shipping  166,000 
men  from  the  shores  of  England." 

Pro-Boers,  and  there  are  many  in  America  who  will 
read  this  book,  will  not  be  too  well  pleased  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  demolishes  their  favourite  postulate 
that  Great  Britain  had  deliberately  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  the  war.  These  so-called  preparations  enabled 
the  Boers  "to  round  up  and  corral  in  Ladysmith  in 
three  weeks  after  their  ultimatum  was  issued"  Sir 
George  White's  force,  whilst  12,000  mounted  Boers 
with  a  score  of  powerful  guns  threatened  Cape  Colony, 
defended  by  4,000  infantry,  600  horse  and  no  artillery  ! 
He  drily  remarks  "There  was  also  1,500  men  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps  on  the  way.  Such  was  the  mighty 
enginery  antecedently  set  in  motion  to  crush  the  liberties 
of  the  Transvaal  ! " 

Not  long  since,  the  Saturday  Review  appealed  for 
"sobriety  in  rejoicing."  Even  more  essential  is  it  for 
many  Englishmen  of  to-day  to  cultivate  a  more  correct 
sense  of  proportion  in  all  that  concerns  war,  so  as 
to  accept  minor  reverses  with  equanimity,  and  due 
regard  to  their  actual  effect  on  hostilities  in  progress. 
If  only  the  unthinking  British  public  could  have  been 
subjected  to  a  short  course  of  common-sense  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter,  by  Captain  Mahan,  prior  to 
the  war,  it  would  have  saved  it  from  making  itself  so 
supremely  ridiculous  on  more  than  one  occasion.  For 
he  points  out  how  "  reverses  on  a  small  scale  in  war 
are  always  to  be  expected  in  even  the  most  successful 
campaign.  But  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  nation 
concerned  have  to  reckon  with  such  mishaps,  which 
are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  bruises  and  barked 
limbs  that  men  get  in  any  rough  sport."  We  com- 
mend this  eminently  sensible  remark  to  those  who 
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seemingly  delight  in  making  capital  out  of  every  petty 
affair  in  which  our  troops  have  been  temporarily 
worsted. 

Captain  Mahan's  summary  of  Boer  methods  of  war- 
fare is  well  worthy  of  attention,  for  he  points  out  clearly 
and  incisively  how,  although  "subtlety  and  skill  in 
ambuscade  may  lead  to  temporary  advantages,  they  also 
lead  to  certain  ultimate  failure  in  war,  since  the  craft 
of  the  hunter  is  not  the  skill  of  the  warrior."  Mere 
guile  may  achieve  temporary  success,  but  only  military 
annihilation  can  achieve  a  lasting  one  and  decide  a 
campaign.  The  hunter,  meeting  the  superior  strength 
of  wild  beasts  by  superior  cunning,  without  even  the 
least  willingness  to  lose  his  life  in  order  to  carry  his  end, 
may  be  brave  even  to  carelessness,  but  he  rejects 
habitually  "  the  tone  of  mind  distinctive  of  the  soldier 
who  counts  life  naught,  if  only  by  its  sacrifice  the  end 
may  be  attained  or  honour  preserved." 

The  utter  uselessness  of  the  present  Boer  efforts  in 
South  Africa  is  well  demonstrated  since  he  shows  how 
raids,  "  subsidiary  to  the  greater  plan  of  a  campaign 
by  massed  forces,  have  their  advantage,  whereas,  as  a 
main  dependence,  they  merely  protract  the  agony  of 
endurance  and  suffering." 

Lastly,  Captain  Mahan  considers  that  the  so-called 
stupidity  of  British  officers  would  be  more  fairly 
described  as  a  "too  single-minded  attention  to  their 
end,  to  the  exclusion  of  care  for  their  own  persons  and 
those  of  their  men."  He  however  declares  that  this 
defect,  such  as  it  may  be,  "has  a  military  value  not 
only  great,  but  decisive  "  !  His  conclusion  is  one  which 
must  appeal  to  all  patriotic  Englishmen.  "This  quality 
needs  direction  and  control  certainly  ;  but  having  been 
reproached  for  now  two  centuries,  the  question  is  apt — 
Where  has  it  placed  Great  Britain  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ?  " 


THE  ENGLISH  PARNASSUS. 

"  The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse."  Chosen  and 
edited  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Oxford  :  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.     1900.    7s.  6d. 

OF  the  making  of  many  anthologies,  it  would  seem, 
there  is  no  end,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  forgiven 
if  at  the  appearance  of  yet  another  we  find  it  difficult 
to   repress   the   exclamation    "  Quousque  tandem!" 
Not  that  an  anthology  is  in  itself  wholly  or  necessarily 
useless.    It  may  serve  even  the  highest  purpose.  It 
may  have  an  educational  or  a  scientific  value,  if  it  be  so 
composed  as  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  some  branch 
of  literature,  allowing  the  process  to  work  itself  out 
before  the  reader's  eye  unencumbered  by  barren  or 
misleading  details.    Or,  if  such  be  its  purpose,  it  may 
be  made  to  elucidate  the  character  and  culture  of  a 
race — the  general  evolution  of  its  ideas  as  mirrored  in 
those  who  undertook  to  show  "  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure."    Or,  better  still, 
it  may,  like  the  first  series  of  Palgrave's  "  Golden 
Treasury  "  or  Mackail's  "  Epigrams,"  be  in  itself  a 
perfect  work  of  art.     The  selective  genius  of  an  artist 
has  been  at  work  on  the  art-products  of  others  and  has 
fashioned  out  of  them  a  new  art-product.    True,  it  is 
a  product  "three  times  removed  "  from  the  originals, 
from  which  it  differs  rather  in  kind  than  in  degree.  It 
can  in  no  sense  take  their  place,  and  the  impression 
which  it  yields  is  something  totally  different.  Yet  it  has 
a  positive  artistic  value  of  its  own,  and  a  very  real  prac- 
tical value  which  must  not  be  overlooked.    We  may 
deplore  the  modern  tendency  to  prefer  selections  to 
collected  works  ;   but  its  existence  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  reckoned  with.    In  our  crowded  and  highly 
specialised  civilisation  men  will  not,  some  for  sheer 
lack  of  time  cannot,  seek  for  themselves  the  "gem 
of  purest  ray  serene"  among  the  "dark  unfathom'd 
caves  "  of  (say)  Browning's  many  volumes.    And  the 
result  is  the  atrophy  of  the  faculty  of  discrimination  ; 
the  gradual  destruction,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  man  of   the  criterion  of  what  is  best 
first  of  all  in  literature,  and  then,  by  consequence,  in 
the  whole-  conduct  of  life  ;  for,  as  Coleridge  said,  "  true 
taste  is  virtiic,  and  bad  writing  is  bad  feeling."  That 
criterion  an  ideal  anthology  such  as  we  are  describing 
affords  ;  and  the  man  who  reads  it  will  learn  thereby — 


if  not  to  "  orient"  himself  correctly  in  poetry  at  large, 
or  even  in  the  poetry  of  some  individual — at  all  events 
to  discern  :  he  will  learn  to  do  so  unconsciously  ;  and 
he  will  thus  be  able  to  carry  out  into  life  the  principles 
which  he  has  imbibed  from  the  study  of  the  best  in 
poetry. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  an  anthology  is  to  be 
justified  ;  and  one  of  these  values  it  must  have  if  it 
is  to  be  a  possession  for  ever,  and  not  merely  afford  a 
momentary  and  dangerous  pleasure.  We  turn  now  to 
Mr.  Couch's  book,  and  we  are  unable  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  he  has  comprehended  the  greatness  of  his 
task.  He  does  not,  indeed,  define  his  purpose  with 
any  clearness,  but  we  may  gather  what  it  is  not,  from 
an  examination  of  his  method.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
not  scientific  or  educational.  His  range  is  the  whole 
extent  of  English  poetry  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  ;  and  so  enormous 
is  the  accumulation  of  specimens  given  that  the  main 
lines  of  the  development  of  our  literature  are  blurred 
and  overlaid  by  those  very  details  which  it  is  the 
function  of  the  anthologist  to  eliminate.  Again,  in 
the  preface  he  tells  us  that  the  pieces  chosen  are 
"  either  lyrical  or  epigrammatic."  Were  they  really 
so,  the  anthology  would  necessarily  be  incomplete  as 
a  compendium  of  our  literature  ;  but  in  fact  we  find 
in  the  body  of  the  book  pieces  which  not  only  are,  but 
are  actually  described  by  Mr.  Couch  himself  as,  ballads 
— a  circumstance  which  suggests  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  editor's  basis  of  classification. 
His  orthography  too — a  minor  point  in  itself,  perhaps, 
but  important  if  the  work  claims  an  educational  value 
— is  admittedly  unscientific  ;  while  the  principles 
which  he  avows  that  he  has  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  text — his  preference  of  "the  more 
beautiful  to  the  better  attested  reading,"  and  his 
excision  of  "weak  or  superfluous  stanzas  when  sure 
that  excision  would  improve  " — appear  to  us  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  sound  criticism.  Mr.  Couch  has 
no  doubt  done  this  part  of  his  editing  with  sound  taste, 
good  judgment,  and  fine  discrimination  :  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  such  experiments  are,  as  he  asks  us  to 
believe,  justified  by  their  success. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  aim  was  to  produce  that 
ideal  anthology  which  we  have  described  above — and 
with  this  aim  alone  his  critical  methods  are  justifiable — 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  he  has  not  altogether 
succeeded.  The  range  is  too  wide  ;  he  has  tried  to  do 
too  much  ;  and  the  average  reader  will  be  confused  and 
perplexed  by  the  mere  bulk  of  the  matter  put  before 
him.  Amidst  so  much  that  is  "  best,"  one  needs  sign- 
boards, so  to  say,  to  a  better  best.  The  admission  of 
the  contemporary  poets,  too,  to  this  temple  of  Apollo 
was  a  step  of  doubtful  wisdom.  For  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  criterion  of  the  best,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  judgment  of  time  is  a  very  weighty  factor  in  it.  It 
is  only  that  which  can  establish  itself  "deep  in  the 
general  heart  of  man  "  which  can  in  the  long  run  claim 
supremacy,  and  that  test  it  is  almost  necessarily 
impossible  to  apply  to  the  poems  of  yesterday.  To- 
wards the  final  verdict  the  personal  preference  of  the 
individual  critic  counts  for  little.  We  need  not  there- 
fore discuss  the  judiciousness  of  some  of  Mr.  Couch's 
selections  :  but  we  must  remark  that  the  circumstance 
that  he  assigns  less  space  to  Byron  than  to  Mr.  Sydney 
Dobell  suggests  that  he  is  lacking  in  something  more 
serious  than  a  sense  of  proportion. 


CANON  MacCOLL'S  FURTHER  THOUGHTS. 

"  The  Reformation  Settlement  Examined  in  the  Light 
of  History  and  Law."  By  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
MacColI.  Eighth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
London  :  Longmans,    iqoo.    31.  6d.  net. 

WE  noticed  Canon  MacCoIl's  acute  and  vigorous 
polemic  so  fully  on  its  appearance  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  that  we  need  not  now  do  much  more  than 
call  attention  to  the  changes  in  a  new  edition — the 
eighth.  The  book  has  had  a  remarkable  success,  as 
we  anticipated  when  we  spoke  of  its  "interest  and 
usefulness.'  A  cheap  edition  like  the  present  may  be 
of  still  wider  use  in  combating  many  popular  fallacies. 
Canon  MacColl  holds  no  brief  lor  a  party  ;  extremists 
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will  not  be  satisfied  with  his  views  :  but  all  that  he  has 
written  is  well  worth  consideration. 

Before  we  notice  the  new  points  of  interest  in  the 
book  as  it  now  appears,  we  may  take  occasion  to 
repeat  our  commendation  of  what  Canon  MacColl  has 
written  on  "the  confessional,"  and  add  a  suitable 
caution  for  "these  times,"  that  too  great  emphasis, 
in  view  of  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  approxi- 
mate English  practice  to  Roman,  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  fact  that  in  the  system  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  Bishop  Wilberforce  said  so  strongly  years  ago,  all 
private  confession  is  entirely  voluntary,  free,  and  in  no 
sense  compulsory.  This  principle  to  a  certain  extent 
limits  the  "  regulation  of  confession  "  for  which  some 
plead.  The  ministers — no  doubt  the  parish  priests  are 
intended — are  directed  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  instruct 
those  who  cannot  quiet  their  own  consciences  to  "  come 
to  me  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister 
of  God's  Word,"  thus  leaving  entire  freedom  of  choice 
to  the  parishioner.  And  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
clear  that  no  bishop  can  have  the  right  (except  as  a 
penalty  inflicted  on  an  erring  clerk)  to  forbid  a  minister 
to  exercise  the  power  "  to  declare  and  pronounce  to" 
God's  "  people,  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and 
remission  of  their  sins,"  any  more  than  he  can  forbid 
him  to  administer  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
point,  we  think,  is  worth  more  notice  than  Canon  Mac- 
Coll  gives  to  it.  Perhaps  a  ninth  edition  may  afford  him 
opportunity. 

From  this  edition  the  trenchant  letter  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt  disappears ;  otherwise  the  book  has  dis- 
tinctly gained  by  revision.  The  letter  is  replaced  by  a 
new  preface,  which  deals  generally — as  does  a  new 
chapter  of  a  hundred-and-fifty  pages — with  the  Arch- 
bishops' decisions.  On  the  subject  of  the  Lambeth 
decisions  we  do  not  propose  to  say  much.  Now  that 
they  have  been  declared  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  be  "  opinions,"  it  is  as  opinions  that  they  must 
be  criticised.  They  will  be  judged,  not  as  legal  de- 
cisions, but  by  the  general  intelligence  of  intelligent  and 
instructed  men,  and  will,  as  it  were,  "  find  their  own 
level."  We  cannot  ourselves  doubt  that  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  if  not  in  absolute  entirety,  they  will 
be — indeed  they  are  plainly  being — accepted  by  the 
Church  of  England.  And  this  will  be  the  case,  we  think, 
for  practical  rather  than  historical  or  theoretical  reasons. 
Thus  it  does  not  greatly  matter  that  Dr.  MacColl  has 
some  highly  damaging  criticisms  to  make.  One  of  them, 
which  to  our  mind  disposes  of  Professor  Collins'  argu- 
ment from  Daniele  Barbaro  that  incense  was  abolished 
under  Edward  VI.  is  worth  quoting.  The  words  of 
Barbaro  are  "  non  acque,  non  fnochi."  "Among  the  furni- 
ture of  pre-Reformation  churches,"  says  Canon  MacColl, 
' '  was  the  lapis  ignitus,  otherwise/>^rtz  cum  calibe,  i. e.  the 
flint  and  steel  kept  in  the  vestry  to  light  the  new  fire  on 
Easter  Eve,  all  the  light  of  the  former  year  having 
been  extinguished  with  holy  -water.  The  cessation  of 
those  fires  and  waters  (acque)  would  strike  a  Venetian 
ecclesiastic  at  once,  as  the  cessation  of  the  Easter  fire 
in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  would  strike  a  traveller  to 
Jerusalem  now.  The  Ambassador  writes,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  time,  under  the  date  of  1548,  and 
one  of  Cranmer's  Visitation  Articles  under  the  same 
date  inquires  '  whether  they,  upon  Easter  Eve  last  past, 
hallowed  the  font  [for  holy  water],  fire,  or  paschal,  or 
had  any  paschal  set  up  or  burning  in  their  churches?' 
Beyond  all  question,  the  acque  and  fnochi  of  the 
Venetian  Ambassador  mean  the  paschal  fires  and  holy 
water  fonts  used  for  extinguishing  the  last  year's  fires 
before  lighting  the  new,  to  which  Cranmer  refers. 
Fuoco  is  never  used  for  incense  in  the  singular,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  in  the  plural."  More  as  to  Canon 
MacColl's  criticisms  we  will  not  say,  except  that  they  are 
always  acute  and  always  worth  reading.  His  main 
contention  is  that  the  Lambeth  decisions  are  the  deci- 
sions of  critics  not  of  judges,  and  are  entitled  to  no  more 
respect  than  their  accuracy  warrants.  And  this  accuracy 
Dr.  MacColl  attacks  in  his  most  vigorous  style. 

Of  more  importance  in  the  new  part  of  the  book, 
from  the  historical  standing-point,  to  our  mind,  is  the 
question  raised  by  Professor  Maitland.  Dr.  MacColl 
somewhat  superciliously  regards  his  as  the  "only 
adverse  criticism"  the  book  has  received  "which 
deserves  any  notice."     Now  it  is   plain  that  as  a 


lawyer  and  a  historian  Dr.  MacColl  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  Dr.  Maitland.  None  the  less  it  has  been, 
we  think,  too  hastily  assumed  by  some  writers,  who 
have  not  personally  studied  the  subject  in  detail, 
that  Professor  Maitland's  book  on  "  Roman  Canon 
Law  in  the  English  Church  "  has  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Romanist  contention  the  historical  position 
as  to  jurisdiction  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Dr.  MacColl  gives  several  reasons  at  least  in  arrest 
of  judgment  on  the  main  point.  The  strength  of 
the  chain  is  that  of  its  weakest  link  :  Dr.  Maitland's 
thesis  is  that  Roman  canon  law  and  papal  jurisdic- 
tion were  regarded  by  the  English  courts  as  supreme, 
and  Dr.  MacColl's  quotation  in  reply  of  the  case 
of  Nicholas  Hereford,  1382,  is  very  much  to  the 
point.  "Courts  which  claim  and  exercise  the  right 
to  pick  and  choose  ad  libitum  among  the  decrees  of  a 
code  claim  in  fact  to  be  superior,  not  inferior,  to  the 
code,  and  no  theoretical  maxims  in  Lyndwood  will 
get  rid  of  that  fact.  The  right  to  select  implies  the 
right  to  reject."  Dr.  MacColl  is  adroit  too  in  his 
argument  as  to  the  events  of  1559  :  whether  he  is 
convincing  or  not  may  safely  be  left  for  decision  till 
Professor  Maitland  has  replied. 


MORE  BIOGRAPHIES. 

"Thomas  Henry  Huxley."  By  P.  Crtalmers  Mitchell. 
"  Leaders  in  Science."  London  :  Putnam.  1900.  5*. 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  Zachary  Macaulay. "  By  his 
granddaughter  Viscountess  Knutsford.  London  : 
Arnold.     1900.  16s. 

"The  Life  of  the  Emperor  Frederick."  Edited  from  the 
German  of  Margaretha  von  Poschinger,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sidney  Whitman.  London  : 
Harper.     1901.  i6.y. 

"  Helena  Faucit  (Lady  Martin)."  By  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don :  Blackwood.      1900.     105.  6d.  net. 

"Random  Recollections  of  an  Old  Publisher."  By 
William  Tinsley.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall. 
1900.    21  s. 

"Adam   Duncan."     By   H.  W.  Wilson.  London: 

Kegan  Paul.    1900.    2s.  net. 
"  Lord  Kitchener."    By  W.  Francis  Aitken.    London  : 

Drane.    1901.  6d. 

WITH  the  reservation  made  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
Mitchell  himself,  that  his  biography  of  Huxley 
is  not  "  intimate  or  authorised,"  every  deduction 
is  made  that  can  be  made  from  its  value.  This 
deduction  does  not  amount  to  much,  for  Huxley's 
personality  pervades  every  page,  and  the  biographical 
element  bears  its  due  proportion  to  the  treatment  of 
Huxley's  work  in  biology,  on  educational  and  social 
problems,  and  in  philosophy  and  metaphysics  ;  the 
exposition  and  explanation  of  which  are  the  chief 
objects  of  the  book.  A  somewhat  rare  combination  of  the 
scientific  and  the  philosophical  literary  man  is  required 
in  the  writer  who  undertakes  to  be  the  biographer  or 
"  sketcher "  of  Huxley's  career.  This  qualification 
Mr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  possesses.  The  psychological 
and  metaphysical  problems  treated  with  such  zest  by 
Huxley  are  appreciated  and  expounded  in  their  re- 
lations to  Huxley's  special  work  in  anatomy,  biology, 
and  palaeontology,  as  clearly  as  the  researches  on  the 
Medusa;,  the  Crayfish,  the  vertebrate,  skull,  or  his 
general  scientific  method.  The  greatness  of  Huxley 
as  an  anatomist  and  biologist,  obscured  as  it  has 
been  by  his  later  reputation  in  public  life  and  as  a 
controversialist,  is  made  apparent,  and  particularly  the 
bearing  of  his  own  researches  on  "Darwinism,"  of 
which  he  was  ultimately  to  be  the  representative 
advocate.  Very  fascinating  is  the  account  of  the 
uplifting  of  the  veil  of  the  Isis  of  evolution,  and  the 
tentative  approaches  to  the  Darwinian  solution  in 
biology.  No  reader  of  Mr.  Chalmers  Mitchell's  new 
exposition  can  have  any  excuse  for  the  crude  notions 
still  held  on  the  subject  after  it  has  been  before  the 
world  for  over  forty  years.  One  feature  of  the  book 
we  especially  admire  :  the  skilfully  chosen  extracts 
from  Huxley's  own  writings.  The  whole  indeed  is 
admirable  :  a  production  of  competent  learning,  and  of 
great  industry.    It  leaves  on  the  reader  an  impression 
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of  lucidity,  and  of  thoroughness  of  treatment  in  essen- 
tials ;  the  ideal  qualities  of  the  kind  of  work  Mr. 
Chalmers  Mitchell  had  in  view. 

Lady  Knutsford  has  given  us  a  valuable  book. 
Zachary  Macaulay's  life  and  letters  are  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  steps  by  which  its  horrors  were  brought  home 
to  the  conscience  of  the  civilised  world.  Macaulay 
held  a  position  of  danger  and  difficulty  as  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone.  Granville  Sharp's  settlement  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  negroes  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  good  government,  but, 
as  has  too  often  been  shown,  the  negro's  ideas  of 
liberty  are  indistinguishable  from  the  white  man's  ideas 
of  license.  Interest  in  Zachary  Macaulay's  stay  at 
Freetown  is  divided  between  the  missionaries,  the 
attacks  of  the  French,  and  the  slave  traffic.  The 
troubles  engendered  by  all  three  were  distracting. 
Whilst  the  settlers  went  in  terror  of  the  French,  the 
natives  were  sorely  puzzled  by  the  differences  of  white 
men  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  One  chief  hit 
upon  an  ingenious  method  of  discovering  what  was  best 
in  the  religions  of  Europeans.  He  sent  one  son  to 
England,  a  second  to  Turkey  to  be  instructed  in 
Mohamedanism,  and  a  third  to  Portugal  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Macaulay  never  missed  a  chance  of 
inculcating  the  wickedness  of  slavery,  and  no  doubt 
made  many  sincere  converts.  When  in  1796  he 
asked  a  man  interested  in  the  traffic  what  he  would 
do  if  Parliament  should  abolish  slavery,  he  was 
answered:  "They  dare  not  do  it."  Macaulay  happily 
lived  to  see  Parliament  accomplish  manumission. 
Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  create  for  himself  many 
enemies.  He  was  bitterly  attacked  in  the  colony  and 
later  in  London  by  men  who  charged  him  with  hypo- 
crisy, self-seeking  and  corruption.  Occasionally  in 
the  interest  of  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  he  was 
constrained  to  defend  himself  but  for  the  most  part  he 
showed  himself  the  strong  man  by  treating  such  attacks 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  is  one  of  the  characters  in 
what  we  may  call  contemporary  history  that  are 
too  little  known.  The  period  of  his  life  covers  the 
making  of  the  German  Empire  of  to-day.  We  have 
come  to  think  of  him  as  a  liberal-minded,  large- 
hearted  man,  with  gifts  of  the  domestic  rather  than  the 
kingly  order.  We  see  him  in  this  biography  as  states- 
man and  prince,  concerned  more  with  the  affairs  of  a 
great  nation  than  of  the  family  circle.  Had  he  been 
given  his  choice  his  lines  would  probably  have  been 
cast  in  other  directions  ;  he  hated  war  and  the  means  by 
which  he  yet  recognised  that  Germany  could  alone  hope 
to  work  out  her  destiny.  But  when  war  came,  few 
soldiers  acquitted  themselves  with  more  spirit  or  more 
skill  ;  when  victory  was  achieved,  he  mourned  for  the 
dear  ones  it  had  cost  with  the  same  breath  which 
acclaimed  the  triumph.  Simple  in  his  tastes,  he  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  by 
which  the  world  is  chiefly  impressed.  That  Prince 
Bismarck  and  he  should  not  work  in  harmony  is  easy 
to  understand.  His  belief  in  things  English,  and 
especially  in  the  constitutionalism  of  Great  Britain, 
was  a  sufficient  barrier  between  them.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  man  of  blood  and  iron  about  Frederick, 
and  the  world  will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  more 
intimate  glimpses  of  him  which  are  afforded  by 
the  work  which  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  has  edited  and 
translated. 

Readers  who  look  to  the  life  of  Lady  Martin  for  a 
critical  history  of  the  stage  during  the  period  when 
Helen  Faucit  was  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  will 
probably  meet  with  disappointment.  Still  the  book  is 
one  to  read.  Helen  Faucit's  repertoire  was  as  com- 
prehensive as  her  talents.  The  interest  of  the  book 
consists  quite  as  much  in  its  domestic  as  in  its 
artistic  touches.  Many  well-known  figures  appear 
in  Sir  Theodore's  pages.  Here  is  a  striking  pas- 
sage  about  Carlyle  :  "  Lady  Martin  met  Mr.  Carlyle 
one  evening  at  Mr.  Fronde's  in  November  1873  and 
in  her  diary  next  day  she  writes  :—' It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  when,  talking  with  Mr.  Carlyle  about 
Mr.  Mac-ready's  revivals  |  in  1843  J,  which  he  spoke 
of  very  warmly,  he  referred  in  glowing  terms  to  my 
Dcsdcmona.    Amid  much  else  he  said  he  had  never 


felt  the 'play  so  deeply  before.'  One  phrase  especially 
struck  me — '  It  quite  hurt  me  to  see  the  fair,  delicate 
creature  [Desdemona]  so  brutally  used.'  Would  that  I 
could  give  an  idea  of  his  tone  and  accent,  gentle  and 
tremulous,  as  if  a  suffering  living  creature  were  there 
before  him  !  " 

In  his  "  Random  Recollections,"  Mr.  Tinsley 
lays  bare  to  his  readers  with  undeniable  truth,  his 
career  as  a  publisher,  bon  camarade  and  Bohemian  ! 
He  hides  nothing  ;  on  the  contrary  for  the  sake  of  at 
any  rate  one  of  whom  he  speaks,  reticence  would 
have  been  desirable,  for  the  dead  cannot  speak  for 
themselves.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  question  whether  a 
kindly  silence  is  not  the  better  side  of  truth.  Mr. 
Tinsley's  "  Recollections  "  cannot  claim  the  least  literary 
merit  or  value  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  them 
is  that  they  are  amusing. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson's  "Life  of  Adam  Duncan,"  a 
sailor  whom  he  ranks  next  after  Nelson,  belongs  to  the 
admirable  little  series  of  Westminster  Biographies  ;  Mr. 
Aitken's  "  Lord  Kitchener"  is  the  second  of  the  Bijou 
Series  and  is  chiefly  noteworthy  because  in  an  age,  when 
every  man's  life  is  written  whenever  he  happens  to  com- 
mand public  attention,  Lord  Kitchener  has  hitherto 
escaped  this  particular  form  of  hero-worship. 


MR.  FRANK  HARRIS  AT  HIS  BEST. 

V  Montes  the  Matador  and  Other  Stories."    By  Frank 
Harris.    London  :  Grant  Richards.    1900.  6s. 

MR.  FRANK  HARRIS  has  dissipated  the  popular 
notion  that  the  short  story  is  a  French  monopoly. 
The  tales  in  this  volume,  all  of  which  (with  the  excep- 
tion we  believe  of  "  Sonia")  have  seen  the  light  before, 
taken  together  with  "  Elder  Conklin,"  prove  that  their 
writer  is  as  completely  a  master  of  the  art  of  writing 
short  stories  as  de  Maupassant  or  Anatole  France. 
Indeed,  so  well  does  Mr.  Harris  write  a  short  story 
that  we  doubt  whether  he  could  write  a  long  one. 
The  literary  gift  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris  is  distinct  and 
delicate,  but  it  is  not  powerful,  in  the  sense  of  being 
capable  of  infinite  pains.  In  the  short  story,  where 
no  definite  conclusion  is  necessary,  and  where  the 
scenery  and  the  dialogue  are  more  important  than 
the  incidents,  we  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Harris  has 
a  rival  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  charac- 
teristic shrewdness  he  has  never  entered  the  lists 
as  a  novelist,  and  therefore  the  comparison  between 
him  and  his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Harold  Frederic, 
so  often  made,  is  pointless.  One  common  mark 
or  note  Mr.  Harris  and  Harold  Frederic  have  :  both* 
are  at  their  best  in  describing  American  life  and 
at  their  worst  in  describing  English  life.  "Gloria 
Mundi"  is  as  much  below  "  Illumination  "  as  "First 
Love:  a  Confession"  is  below  "Profit  and  Loss." 
This  is  natural  in  the  case  of  Frederic,  who  was  an 
American.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  an 
Englishman,  it  is  puzzling.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  story  of  Dave  Tryon  the  store  manager  at 
Kansas  City,  who  commits  arson,  saves  a  nigger  girl 
from  the  flames,  marries  his  master's  daughter,  and 
is  thanked  by  the  Mayor  and  corporation.  It  is 
quite  equal  to  "  Elder  Conklin."  Nothing  on  the 
other  hand  could  be  more  banal  and  vulgar  than  the 
love  story  at  Brighton,  where  one  would  have 
thought  Mr.  Harris  was  more  at  home  than  in  Kansas 
City.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  "Confession"  was  not 
left  out,  as  it  goes  near  to  spoiling  the  book.  A 
perfectly  charming  sketch  of  Spanish  love  and  jealousy 
is  "  Montes  the  Matador,"  and  the  episode  of  Piggott's- 
suicide  at  Madrid,  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  an> 
evening  journal,  has  lost  none  of  its  horrible  interest 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  "  Sonia  "  is  dated  July  1900,  and 
we  have  not  read  it  before.  It  is  a  Russian  story,  of 
which  the  plot,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  strictly 
conventional.  The  heroine  is  lovely  and  a  Nihilist  : 
she  gives  herself  to  her  lover,  blows  up  the  Tsar,  and 
is  executed.  But  though  there  is  nothing  original  in 
the  story,  and  though  the  arguments  between  the 
"Moderate"  male  and  the  "Progressive"  female  are 
perilously  near  the  line  of  tediousness,  the  passion  ol 
the  last  interview  at  the  hotel  is  very  finely  given. 
One  sentence  from  the  letter,  which  after  Soma's  death. 
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is  conveyed  to  her  lover,  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Harris  that  it  is  worth  quoting.  "Do  you  remember 
once  saying  to  me  that  ideas  were  better  than  deeds, 
that  deeds  had  always  some  of  the  dirt  of  the  world  on 
them?  How  true  that  is  !  And  how  terrible!"  As 
we  close  the  book  we  cannot  help  again  asking,  why  is 
it  that  Mr.  Harris  can  describe  sympathetically  the 
men  and  women  of  every  country  but  his  own  ? 


THE   REMBRANDT   PORTFOLIO.— PART  IV. 

T^HE  fourth  and  conckiding  part  of  this  magnificent 
portfolio  has  reached  us.    Some  additional  plates 
however  are  promised  of  the  pictures  shown,  not  at 
Amsterdam,  but  in  the  late  exhibition  in  London.    It  is 
needless  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  in  praise  of  these 
reproductions  on  former  occasions.    The  present  issue 
begins  with  the  portrait  of  Nicolas  Ruts,  a  very  com- 
plete example  of  Rembrandt's  early  manner.  Then 
follows  the  very  interesting  grisaille  sketch  for  an 
Entombment  from  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  Glasgow. 
This  piece  was  not  known  to  Continental  students, 
such  as  Vosmaer  and  Michel,  and  only  lately  has  taken 
its  place  in  Dr.  Bode's  work.    Then  comes  the  Night 
Watch,  a  name  so  picturesque  that  it  is  likely  to  stick 
against  all  argument.    Then  the  splendid  golden  pair 
of  portraits  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  collection 
(the  Man  with  a  hawk  and  Lady  with  a  fan).    Then  a 
not  first-rate  Man  reading  at  a  Window  from  Copen- 
hagen.   One  could  wish  that  its  place  had  been  taken 
by  the  wonderful  Christ  of  M.  Maurice  Kann's  collec- 
tion.   Next  comes  a  study  for  the  portrait  of  Jan  Six 
at  the  Window,  a  dashing  sketch  of  pose  and  tone 
that  was  worth  giving.     Then  a  profoundly  studied 
head  from  The  Hague,  that  has  been  supposed  to  repre- 
sent an  older  brother  of  Rembrandt.  Then  M.  Rudolph 
Kann's  fine  Titus  Van  Rijn,  and  finally  the  equestrian 
portrait  of  a  Polish  cavalier  that   excited  so  much 
curiosity  at  the  exhibition.    With  this  batch  of  plates  is 
published  the  editor,  Dr.   Hofstede  de  Groot's,  de- 
scription of  the  whole  series,  a  useful  summary  of 
what  is  known  of  the  subject  and  history  of  each. 
To  this   is  subjoined  a  descriptive   catalogue  of  the 
whole  exhibition.    This  Eng-lish  version  was  sigfhed  for 
by  many  visitors  for  whom  the  Dutch  forms  of  our 
speech  are  uncomfortably  disguised.    The  whole  is  en- 
closed in  a  portfolio  of  parchment  and  buckram  designed 
by  Mr.  Lion  Cachet.    The  design  is  interesting  and  the 
colour  very  agreeable.    We  suggest  to  purchasers  of 
the  series  that  one  good  plan  for  its  enjoyment  is  to 
have  a  frame  into  which  the  plates  can  be  slipped  one 
at  a  time  and  hung  up,  to  be  replaced  by  another  when 
familiarity  blunts  effect.    The  plates  are  too  large  to 
be  comfortably  seen  when  flat,  too  interesting  to  be 
exhausted  in  occasional  turnings  over. 


EQUITY  AND  THE  THAMES. 

"Outlines   of    Equity."     By   Sydney    E.  Williams. 

London  :  Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited.    1900.  5*. 
"  A  Hand-book  of  Thames  River  Law."    By  G.  Pitt 

Lewis.    London  :  Effingham  Wilson.     1900.  15s. 

XT  E  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  attempt  to  sum 
1  up  the  rules  of  equity,  the  hydra-heads  of  case 
law  known  to  the  Chancery  practitioner,  in  a  small 
book  of  160  pages.  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Williams, 
not  without  some  success,  attempts  to  do.  The 
book  has  the  defects  of  its  kind  :  is  it  meant  for  the 
student  or  the  practitioner  ?  If  for  the  former,  it  is  too 
advanced,  it  assumes  too  much  :  in  the  opening  pages 
we  are  told  that  the  "Right  of  Discovery  under  the 
Judicature  Act  is  in  principle  not  more  extensive  than  it 
formerly  was  in  Chancery,"  which  is  true ;  but 
students  are  rare  who  would  know  without  being  told 
what  is  the  meaning  of  discovery.  For  the  practising 
barrister  the  book  is  of  course  too  simple  :  for  instance, 
we  find  no  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
notice  at  all  :  as  Mr.  Willis,  the  well-known  Q.C.,  once 
exclaimed,  "  How  our  equity  friends  have  lived  on 
constructive  notice  !    Strike  that  doctrine  out  of  their 


books  and  what  would  become  of  them  ?  "  That  is 
apparently  just  what  Mr.  Williams  has  determined  to 
do  out  of  his  book,  and  we  are  doubtful  what  wiil 
become  of  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  book  is  not  without  merit  :  it 
contains  concise  and  accurate  statements  of  the  law  on 
topics  like  constructive  fraud  and  the  administration  of 
assets.  We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  anyone 
who  will  state  simple  principles  of  law  simply,  and  not 
be  ashamed  of  backing  his  statements  with  no  decided 
authority,  or  at  the  most  with  but  one.  The  effect  of  the 
Real  Representative  Act  of  1897,  which  has  made  all 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  man,  real  as  well  as  personal, 
pass  en  bloc  to  his  executor  or  administrator,  and  so  gone 
far  to  obliterate  the  time-honoured  but  insular  English 
separation  between  real  and  personal  property,  is  care- 
fully worked  out.  There  are  not  a  few  clerical  errors 
in  the  book  of  an  irritating  kind,  for  instance  the 
important  case  of  Redgrave  v.  Hard,  which  in  tha 
index  is  stated  to  be  found  on  page  24,  is  not  mentioned 
on  that  page  at  all. 

"  A  Hand-book  of  Thames  River  Law  "  is  a  far  more 
pretentious  book,  and  professes  to  be  a  collection  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  orders,  and  regulations  of  general 
public  interest  for  persons  visiting  the  port  of  London 
and  all  using  the  river  for  profit  and  pleasure  :  yet  it 
labours  under  somewhat  the  same  defect  as  the  smaller 
work. 

The  book  deals  with  an  enormous  variety  of  subjects, 
most  of  them  arising  in  connexion  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Thames,  at  and  below  the  port  of  London  ;  the 
rules  of  towage,  pilotage,  salvage,  collision,  under  Act 
of  Parliament  or  byelaws  of  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
occupy  many  pages,  the  rights  and  legitimate  charges 
of  watermen,  as  laid  down  by  the  byelaws  of  tha 
Watermen's  and  Lightermen's  Company,  many  pages 
more.  Then  there  are  rules  as  to  sewage  and  washing 
of  workshops  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  unsound  meat  and  notification  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  which  seem  to  have  but  the  most 
casual  connexion  with  the  Thames. 

Were  Father  Thames  himself  in  the  flesh,  we  could 
imagine  he  would  buy  the  book  and  be  much  interested 
to  find  the  various  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  by 
Parliament  for  persons  who  had  any  connexion  with  his 
muddy  current,  but  he  would  surely  be  surprised  at  the 
extraordinary  divergence  of  the  legal  topics  between- 
which  he  happened  to  be  the  casual,  possibly  the  only, 
link. 

The  author  professes  to  write  a  book  for  "  the  man' 
of  business  who  keeps  a  barge  or  lighter  for  trade 
purposes,  or  a  houseboat  or  other  pleasure  boat  for 
recreation,  to  have  in  his  desk  for  reference."  The 
classes  of  persons  mentioned  exactly  emphasise  the 
weak  point  of  the  book.    Mr.  Pitt  Lewis  is  much  too 
distinguished  an  authority  on  the  law  of  evidence  not  to 
remember  the  old  truth  that  the  law  judges  of  a  man's 
intention  according  as  it  is  expressed  in  action  :  if  the 
author's  intention   was   to   write   a   book  for  those 
frequenting  the  Thames  at  the  mouth  and  using  London 
as  a  port,  well  and  good,  but  they  are  quite  a  different 
objective  from  the  rowing   man  and  the  houseboat 
owner.    Navigators  below  bridges  will  miss  much  they 
want,  for  instance  all  the  interesting  Dock  Acts,  with 
their  elaborate  and  curious  provisions  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  dock  companies.    On  the  other  hand  the  up- 
river  men  will  read,  and  many  of  them  we  hope  may 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest   the  Thames  Con- 
servancy rules  as  to  navigation,  but  will  care  nothing 
about  the  rules  of  salvage  and  towage  in  force  at  the 
mouth.     It  is  a  vast  pity  that  the  great  unwritten, 
ordinance  which  all  oarsmen  know  and  observe,  and 
all  'Arrys  know  but  observe  not,  that  boats  going  down 
stream  keep  the  centre  of  the  course  but  those  going  up 
hug  the  bank,  should  find  no  place  in  the  laws  of  the 
river. 

Apart  from  the  conception  of  the  book  the  work  is 
well  done  :  the  summary  at  the  commencement  is  clear, 
and  the  collection  of  Acts  and  byelaws  may  be  of  con- 
siderable use.  But  if  Mr.  Pitt  Lewis  wants  to  make  his 
book  of  any  real  value  let  him,  in  heaven's  name,  supply 
a  proper  index  with  page  references. 
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TWO  NOVELS. 

"A  Daughter  of  the  Fields."     By  Katharine  Tynan. 
London.    Smith,  Elder.     1900.  6s. 

From  Miss  Katharine  Tynan  we  expect  a  kindly, 
sympathetic  and  withal  discriminating  picture  of  Irish 
life  ;  and  her  latest  story  "A  Daughter  of  the  Fields," 
exhibits  these  qualities  to  the  full,  with  the  addition  of 
a  tender,  and  almost  idyllic  grace,  which  differentiates  it 
from  its  predecessors.  The  heroine  Meg  O'Donoghue, 
has  as  much  strength  of  character  as  sweetness,  and 
after  finishing  her  education  in  France,  takes  up,  upon 
her  return  home,  the  unexpected  duties  of  a  practical 
farmer,  to  ease  her  mother's  burdens.  Miss  Tynan 
happily  weaves  some  of  Meg's  French  friends  and 
experiences  into  the  story,  which  together  with  the 
realistic  descriptions  of  rural,  social  and  farming  life  in 
Ireland,  helps  to  produce  a  novel  as  varied  in  incident 
as  attractive  in  style. 

"A  Boer  of  To-day."    By  George  Cossins.    London  : 
George  Allen.    1900.  6s. 

We  can  discover  no  possible  reason  why  this  book 
should  ever  have  been  written.  It  neither  interests  nor 
adds  to  existing  knowledge  of  the  Boer  character.  We 
cannot  even  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what  the 
author  himself  thinks  of  Jan  Van  de  Venter,  the  Boer 
in  question.  It  is  apparently  only  another  of  the  already 
overgrown  crop  which  the  present  situation  in  South 
Africa  has  forced  into  being. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Romany  Rye  :  a  Sequel  to  '  Lavengro.' "  By  George 
Borrow.  With  Special  Introduction  by  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton.    London  :  Ward,  Lock.    1900.  2s. 

Reprints  of  Borrow  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Well  ; 
so  long  as  the  printing  is  good  and  the  "  get-up "  reasonably 
tasteful,  we  have  no  objection  to  raise.  The  new  volume  in 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock's  issue,  "  Romany  Rye,"  has  a  special  and 
very  real  attraction  in  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton's  essay 
"  In  Defence  of  Borrow."  It  is  an  answer  to,  or  a  parry  of, 
Dr.  Jessop's  ferocious  and  somewhat  unworthy  onslaught  in  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle."  No  man  has  so  good  a  title,  and  certainly 
no  man  is  so  competent,  to  come  forward  as  poor  Borrow's 
champion  as  Mr.  Watts-Dunton.  He  knows  the  gypsies  and 
their  life  as  well  as  he  and,  we  believe,  has  done  more  to  bring 
them  truly  and  favourably  before  the  reading  world  than  did 
Borrow  himself.  "  Aylwin  :>  is  one  of  the  few  books  that  tend 
to  reconcile  one  to  this  age,  for  it  is  a  good,  and  in  some 
respects  a  great,  book  that  has  also  obtained  a  vast  popularity. 
Usually  popularity  is  the  best  evidence  of  bad  work.  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton's  essay  has  all  his  old  charm  of  style.  To  intro- 
duce the  exquisite  story  of  Borrow's  experiment  in  trying  the 
effect  of  Arnold's  "  Scholar  Gypsy  "  on  a  gypsy  girl,  who  was 
not  a  scholar,  was  a  touch  worthy  of  a  poet. 

"  Frederic  Lord  Leighton."  By  Ernest  Rhys.  London  :  Bell. 
1900.  js.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  smaller  and  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  noticed  on  its 
previous  appearance.  A  new  feature  is  a  chapter  by  Mr.  S. 
Pepys  Cockerell,  giving  a  laudatory  description  of  Lord 
Leighton's  house. 

"  The  Army  Diary  and  Pocket  Book."    London  :  Gale  and 
Polden.    1900.    is.  6d. 
A  small  diary  with  some  event  of  more  or  less  -  occasionally 
less — military  importance  for  every  day.    In  the  beginning  is 
some  useful  information  about  various  matters. 

The  reference  books  of  the  year  increase  in  size  and  in 
number,  the  older  ones  establishing  new  claims  to  favour  and 
the  new  making  strenuous  efforts  to  dispute  ground  already 
well  covered.  "Who's  Who"  and  "The  Englishwoman's 
Year  Book"  have  now  become  as  essential  to  the  topical  refer- 
ence library  as  "  Hazell's  Annual  "  or  "  Whitaker's  Almanac." 
"Who's  Who"  is  growing  in  bulk  apace  and  the  editorial 
discretion  is  taxed  not  as  to  names  which  should  be  included 
but  as  to  those  which  can  safely  be  omitted.  "  Hazell's"  is  up 
to  date  as  ever,  and  covers  the  Imperial  and  domestic  concerns 
of  the  past  twelve  months.  The  "Daily  Mail  Year  Book"  is 
an  attempt  to  pack  20,000  facts  into  350  pages  and  to  do  for 
annuals  what  the  "  Mail  "  does  for  journalism,  with  results  which 
are  not  wholly  satisfactory.  "  The  Church  Directory  and 
Almanack,"  compiled  by  churchmen  for  churchmen,  will  be  of 
service  to  all  inten  Bted  in  Church  work.  "Every  Man  His  Own 
Lawyer  "for  1901  will  be  serviceable  to  those  whose  training 
has  rendered  them  capable  of  avoiding  the  pitfalls  which  beset 
a  little  knowledge. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Un  Homme  d'AjJaircs.  By  Paul  Bourget.   Paris  :  Plon.  1900. 
3f  50c. 

After  the  publication  of  M.  Paul  Bourget's  past  novels  in  the 
complete  edition  of  his  works  now  being  issued  by  the  Maison 
Plon,  we  are  to  have  his  first  "  Nouvelles  "  or  short  stories  ;  but 
we  may  safely  assert  that  they  will  not  compare  with  the  four 
sketches  now  printed  for  the  first  time  in  this  altogether  re- 
markable volume.  M.  Bourget,  in  fact,  has  surprised  even  his 
most  ardent  admirers  by  "  Un  Homme  d' Affaires."  He  has 
never  been  stronger  ;  he  has  produced  a  masterpiece  that  even 
Maupassant  would  have  been  proud  of ;  and,  best  of  all,  he  has 
convinced  his  critics  that  his"  talent  does  not  diminish  with 
time.  On  no  occasion  can  M.  Bourget  be  criticised  briefly  ; 
since  he  enlarges  the  emotions  §f  every  one  of  his  characters 
and  since  each  analysis  is  exhaustive  and  profound,  his  books 
are  immeasurably  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  those  of  the 
average  French  author.  He  never  "  pads  ;  "  each  paragraph  is 
necessary.  You  may  never  "  skip  " — were  you  to  give  way  to 
that  impatience  you  would  be  troubled  later  on.  You  must 
absorb  every  line  ;  you  must  remember  as  you  progress  ;  you 
must  pause  occasionally  to  reflect  on  the  way— otherwise  you 
will  never  appreciate  the  depth,  the  power,  the  excellence  of 
the  art.  In  the  "Homme  d' Affaires"  M.  Bourget  pro- 
vides more  "  incident "  than  usual.  His  chief  character 
is  Nortier,  banker :  a  parvenu  who  has  forced  his 
way  into  "elegant"  society.  He  is  accepted  and  flattered 
because  he  possesses  millions  ;  yet  no  one  is  blind  to  his 
vulgarity.  Still,  people  wonder  why  he,  a  strong  man,  puts  up 
with  the  intrigue  between  San  Giobbe  (a  foreign  nobleman) 
and  his  wife.  The  intrigue,  moreover,  has  lasted  years  :  a 
daughter,  Beatrice,  has  been  the  consequence.  Nortier  knows 
all  this,  yet  does  not  protest  ;  San  Giobbe,  in  fact,  is  always  a 
welcome  guest.  And  so  people  go  on  wondering.  Eventually, 
however,  Nortier  bids  Beatrice  marry  a  dissipated  aristocrat  ; 
and,  when  she  refuses,  he  takes  his  revenge  :  pronounces  her 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 


FIRE  OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED 
A.D.  1717. 

Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
City  Office :  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

BUSINESS    CONFINED    TO    GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
OF    COAL    GAS    MADE  GOOD. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISHED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

WM.  COUTTS  FYFE,  Secretary. 

THE  COLONSAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Funds  exceed 

ANNUAL  INCOME  EXCEEDS 


£2,385,000. 

£400,000. 


Policies  issued  under  the  Ordinary,  Modified  Tontine,  and  Mortuary 
Dividend  Systems. 

How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.    Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 

BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 
ANNUAL  INCOME  at  the  rate  of  £660,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  exceed  £2,800,000. 

Over  £227,000  added  to  Funds  during  the  two  years  and 
eight  months  ended  December  31st,  1899. 

APPLICATIONS   FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agenc 
terms  very  remunerative. 

Chief  Offices  :  EROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

obl      UNION  ii^ 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  the  Reign  0/ Queen  Anne,  A.D.  1714. 

Head  Office— 81  CORN  HILL,  E.C,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.       Subscribed  Capital,  £450,000. 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 

Modernto  Premiums.  Extended  Free  Limits. 

Interim  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.     Non  Forfeitable  Policies. 

Fire  Manager— W.  0.  WILKINS,       Sub-Five  Managcr-A.  F.  BAILEY. 

Actuary— L.  K.  PAGDE&  CHARLES  DARRELL,  Secretary. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -     -  £1,200,000. 
Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LIFE   DEPARTMENT.— The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 
FIRE   DEPARTMENT.— Moderate  Rates.    Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 
More  than  One=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office:    iS    REGENT    STREET,   WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.   No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  of  each  Case. 
DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


LN  VESTED  FUNDS   £38,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Eroad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  200,000.  Paid*up,  ^300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  j£r,5oo,ooo. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED   OVER   HALF  A  CENTURY. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCTJRDY. 


A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

An  Irtcome  of  £3  5  a  year  for  Life  ;  Payment  at  Death 
of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  20  Annual  Instalments  of. 
JS65  5s.  each,  and  a  Loan  up  to  £950  during  Life,  for 
each  £1,052  12s.  deposited. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the   fact   that,   of    the   total    payments   made,    nearly    £106,000,000,  over 

£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE ;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS  EXCEED 


£62,000,000. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1720. 
FOR    SEA,    FIRE,    LIFE,    ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  00  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED 
Absolute  Security.      Large  Bonuses.      Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  novj  granted 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 


THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000. 

Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 


Damage  by 


FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


G.  W.  STEVENS,  1 
G.  E.  RATLIFFE,  | 


Joint  Secretaries. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SUCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 


£15,000,000 
£1,600,000 


All  belonging  to  the   Members,  among  whom  the  Whole   Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


GRESHAM 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000 


Established  1848. 


LIFE  OFFICE 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMBS  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

TJic  Grcsham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 

For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years'  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 
LIFE   INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Established  JS'iG. 

Funds      -       -       -       -  £4,200,009. 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS. 


*  Head  Office  :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office :  1  Threadneedle  Street.  E.C. 
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to  be  San  Giobbe's  daughter,  accuses  her  of  having  traded 
upon  him  (Nortier)  and  of  having  lived  upon  his  money, 
threatens  to  throw  her  and  her  mother  into  the  street  if  she 
refuses  to  make  the  marriage.  And  so  Beatrice,  for  her 
mother's  sake,  consents  ;  and  says  good-bye  to  the  man  she 
loves  ;  and  marries  the  man  she  despises  :  and  suffers. 
Roughly,  that  is  the  plot  ;  but  we  are  powerless  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  masterly  fashion  in  which  M.  Bourget  sketches  San 
Giobbe  (faithful  and  sentimental)  ;  Madame  Nortier  (kind  and 
delicate)  ;  Nortier  (a  capital  example  of  the  brutal,  vulgar 
Semitic  banker)  ;  Camille  (a  good-hearted  demi-mondaine)  ; 
and  Beatrice  (a  strong,  honourable  woman).  "  Dualite,"  the 
second  story,  is  equally  powerful.  A  demi-mondaine  hides 
herself  with  her  son  in  a  country  hotel  in  Italy  ;  and  she  wor- 
ships the  son,  and  would  keep  him  wholly  and  always  ignorant 
of  her  shame.  And  he,  a  young  fellow  of  tuo-and-twenty,  adores 
his  mother,  known  in  Paris  as  "  Tendrcsse  et  Malines,"  most 
famous  of  demi-mondaines.  When  a  Parisian,  an  old  friend, 
arrives  at  the  hotel  the  mother  is  frightened  :  in  a  fine  scene 
(at  no  moment  melodramatic),  she  explains  her  position — tells 
how  she  has  saved  money  for  her  boy,  how  she  has  educated 
.him,  how  she  wishes  him  to  follow  an  honourable  career.  And 
eventually  the  son  starts  for  the  colonies  in  order  to  fill  a 
dignified  post  ;  while  the  mother  returns  to  Pars,  where  the 
Parisian,  the  old  friend,  meets  her  once  more,  again  a  demi- 
mondaine.  The  study  of  the  woman  is  a  triumphant  example 
of  M.  Bourget's  art  ;  the  picture  of  the  dreamer  in  "Un 
Reveillon  "—a  high-minded  young  student — is  another  brilliant 
accomplishment  of  which  the  author  may  well  be  proud  :  the 
whole  volume,  in  fact,  deserves  the  very  highest  commendation, 
merits  the  most  brilliant  success. 

La  Pliilosophie  de  la  Longevity.     By  Jean  Finot.     Paris  : 
Schleicher  Freres.    1900.  8f. 

"  Le  spectacle  de  la  mort,"  writes  M.  Finot,  "  nous  obsede 
depuis  l'age  le  plus  tendre  et  ne  nous  quitte  qu'avec  la  con- 
science." Most  people,  he  goes  on,  cannot  conquer  their  dread 
of  death  ;  and  this  fear  fashions  their  philosophy,  their  morals, 
their  life.  They  would  live  always,  refuse  to  vanish  ;  even 
Auguste  Comte  deplored  with  melancholy  that  "  la  mort  domine 
les  vivants,"  while  Taine  and  Guy  de  Maupassant  declared 
respectively  that  "  Nous  la  chassons  de  notre  esprit  comme  un 
hote."  Were  we  less  careless  of  our  end,  why  should  we 
"commit  so  many  cowardices  in  order  to  escape  it,  employ  so 
many  ridiculous  stratagems  in  order  to  prolong  our  existence  ? " 
Simply,  replies  M.  Finot,  because  we  are  frightened.  Want  of 
space  unfortunately  prevents  us  from  following  M.  Finot  as  he 
carefully  and  also  clearly  develops  his  arguments.  A  glance  at 
the  chapter  of  contents  is  enough  to  show  that  he  discusses  the 
most  disputed  and  complicated  questions  ;  and  it  is  only  just  to 
say  that  he  invariably  puts  them  forward  in  the  most  open  and 
earnest  manner.  The  headings  in  themselves  are  inviting 
enough  to  rouse  the  most  blase  reader — for  who  would  noc 
know  whether  :  —La  vie  va-t-ellc  en  diminuant  et  son  intensile 
en  faiblissant  ?  Sa  creation  restera-t-elle  inaccessible  a  la 
science  ?  Est-on  sur  que  tout  finit  avec  notre  descente  au 
tombeau  ?  Que  sait-on  de  la  paix  des  sepulcres  ?  Notre  con- 
science disparait-elle  avec  notre  respiration  ou  le  battementde 
notre  cceur  ?  La  mort  est-elle  le  repos  du  neant,  et  le  sommeil 
absolu  n'est-il  pas  plutot  dans  notre  conception  erronee  de  la 
Fin  ?  Le  tombeau  n'est-il  que  le  spectacle  douloureux  du  ver 
conquerant  ou  une  nouvelle  phase  de  l'etre,  repos  absolu  ou 
source  de  vie  nouvelle  ? 

Supreme  Pardon.    By  Pierre  de  Lano.    Paris  :  Flammarion. 
1900.    3'.  50c. 

We  have  to  congratulate  M.  Pierre  de  Lano  on  his  character 
sketch  of  Mary  Hastings,  an  English  girl.  When  we  learnt 
that  she  was  to  marry  Pierre  Dorm  and  be  the  heroine,  we  fully 
expected  her  to  commit  all  kinds  of  atrocities.  We  trembled 
for  her  ;  we  trembled  also  for  the  honour  of  England  — but 
Mary  Hastings  so  far  from  being  an  exasperating  lunatic  is, 
unlike  other  foreign  heroines  in  French  fiction,  at  once  intel- 
ligent and  charming.  Pierre,  an  empty-headed  lieutenant  in 
the  army,  docs  not  appreciate  her ;  and,  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  allows  himself  to  be  fascinated  by  an  adventuress. 
Mary  does  not  know  ;  only  Madame  Dorin  (who  lives  apart 
from  Pierre's  father,  Colonel  Dorin)  watches  the  intrigue,  but, 
since  the  Colonel  refuses  to  sec  her,  keeps  silent.  At  last, 
when  the  intrigue  is  about  to  end  in  a  tragedy,  Madame  Dorin 
comes  out  of  her  retirement  and  makes  peace  discreetly.  Mary 
still  ignores  Pierre's  treachery  ;  the  Colonel  pardons  his  wife, 
and  so  all  ends  well  in  this  pleasantly  written  little  story. 

Ix  Trdsor  de  Pitrossa  :  Etude  sitr  FOrJh/rcric  Antique.  By 
A.  Odobcsco.    Paris  :  Kotschikl.    1900.    2oof.  and  24of. 

Not  only  artists  and  connoisseurs  but  every  cultivated  man 
must  be  interested  in  ihe  "  Tresor  de  IVirossa."  Discovered  in 
1K37  by  a  band  of  wandering  Roumanian  peasants,  it  consists  of 
a  collection  of  vases,  jewels,  ornaments  111  gold,  and  a  number 
of  other  curiosities  at  once  unique  and  bizarrcs.  At  the  present 
moment  lliey  occupy  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Royal  Museum 
ai  Bucharest ;  and  it  was  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  King 

and  Queen  of  Roumania  that  Professor  OdobescO  undertook 
the  present  gigantic  work,  which  deals  with  the  discovery, 


history,  and  bibliography  of  the  treasure,  and  contains  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  plates.  We  have  to  congratulate  MM. 
Rotschild  on  the  care  they  have  lavished  on  the  volume, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  at  greater  length  later  on. 
LAiglon.  By  Edmond  Rostand.  Paris  :  Fasquelle.  1900. 
3f.  50c. 

M.  Rostand's  admirable  drama  is  so  well  known  and  so 
widely  appreciated  that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  announce  its 
publication  in  book  form.  The  author,  however,  has  intro- 
duced a  few  changes  and,  on  the  first  page,  the  following 

verse  :  — 

"  Grand  Dieu  !  ce  n'est  pas  une  cause 
Que  j'attaque  ou  que  je  defend  .  .  . 
Et  ceci  n'est  pas  autre  chose 
Que  l'histoire  d'un  pauvre  enfant." 

Revue  de  Pan's.    1  decembre.    2f.  50c. 

The  place  of  honour  is  occupied  by  a  first  instalment  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  amusing  novel,  "The  Invisible  Man."  The 
author's  style  lends  itself  admirably  to  translation  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  that  Parisians  will  be  highly  entertained  by 
the  adventures  of  the  Invisible  One  and  the  unfortunate  tramp, 
M.  Thomas  Marvel.  Intensely  interesting  is  M.  Frantz  Funck- 
Brentano's  account  of  the  famous  necklace  obtained  so  selfishly 
by  Marie  Antoinette.  The  author  agrees  with  Mirabeau  that 
"  le  proces  du  Collier  a  ete  le  prelude  de  la  Revolution  ; "  and 
quotes  a  passage  from  Pierre  de  Nolhac's  famous  history  of 
Marie  Antoinette  : — "A  partir  de  Paffaire  du  Collier,  la  France 
se  hata  vers  la  Revolution.  La  royaute  a  perdu  son  dernier 
prestige  ;  Marie-Antoinette  est,  par  avance,  decouronnee." 
Altogether,  an  excellent  number. 
Revue  des  Revues.    1  decembre.    if.  30c. 

In  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  "  Modern  Japanese  Novel," 
M.  Hitomi  points  out  that  a  new  school  has  developed  and 
that  it  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  work  ot  Victor 
Hugo,  Tourguenieff,  Tolstoi,  and  Zola.  Even  now,  however,  a 
popular  writer  like  Koyo  has  to  be  content  with  £4  for  a  novel ; 
while  others,  not  so  distinguished,  rejoice  if  they  receive  the 
half.  Later  on  M.  Hitomi  reviews  the  works  of  Koyo,  Koda 
Rohan,  and  Ozaki  ;  and  predicts  that  Europe  will  be  astounded 
some  day  by  the  genius  of  a  coming  litterateur,  Izumi  Kiokuwa. 
Those  talented  champions  of  "leminismc,"  MM.  Paul  and 
Victor  Marguerite,  pursue  their  favourite  theme  with  an  article 
on  "  Marriage  and  Divorce."  In  it  they  suggest  practical 
reforms  and  especially  attack  existing  prejudices  and  injustices. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  764. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 


Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST* 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  " CADBURY's  is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  cay.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found. 

GADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  "Perfect  Food." 


CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT,  HANTS. 

A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  FQR  ENGINEERING;  STUDENTS. 
llSpecial  Training  for  Engineering;  Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mining; 

Royal  College  of  Science;  Royal  School  of  Mines  (South  Kensington);  Mining 
School  (Freiberg);  India  i  Woods  and  Forests  Departments;  Royal  Engineering 
College,  C  ooper's  Hill,  &c. 

UfcThe  College  possesses  a  very  complele  and  elaborate  plant  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  ami  theoieiical  instruction,  consisting  of  engines  (2)— mechanical  engineer- 
ing turners',  fitters',  caipcntcr.',  and  patten  makers  workshops—  forge— -found;  y— 
dynamo  room  — testing  machine  drawing  office— four  fitted  laboratories,  chemical, 
electrical  (a),  and  physical. 

The  entile  premises  are  lit  by  electric  light,  generated  by  its  own  special  plant. 
VSeaneld  stands  in  its  own  park  of  to  acres,  with  ample  accommodation  forasl 
game,  and  as  the  properly  is  on  the  Solent  boating  and  bathing  are  excellent 
and  nafe. 

Principal   REV,  I.  I.  MILNE,  M.A.Cantab. 
Headof  the  Engineering  Section    II.  T.  DAVIDOE,  A..R.S.C, 
11. Sc.  I  ondon  ( Honours),  Whitwoith  Scholar,  Sc. 

Secretary  and  London  Office   r.  11.  s.  merew  ether,  34  Craven  Street,  \v.c» 

Mr.  Mercwetber  will  forward  a  prospectus  on  application,  or  answei  any  imiuiries. 
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"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
-fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "Major"  in  To-Day. 


EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT        -      -        „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


BRAGG S 


PURE 
VEGETABLE 


CHARCOAL 


PREVENTS  MANY 
ILLNESSES. 


The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Inviluable  in  Fevers.  Diarrhoja,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure.  No  one  who  takes  it  constantly  need  fear 
Cholera. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  1  Jd. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  ljd.,  the  most  agreeable  orm 
of  this  popular  remedy.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


-Egypts  peerless  oonrriDution 
fo  modern  luxury " 

N  ESTOR 


g i  an  ac  lis 
Cigarette 

O  FALL  T0BACC0N I5T5  .  7  .  %  g  %  ^ 


\57A  N£wBomd5treet,  London,  w. 


BENSON'S 

WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 


IX ABLE  ON   HJHUlfr  ffjJPflll 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

OF  £.1  AND  UPWARDS,  AT  CATALOGUE  CASH  PRICES. 
With  Immediate  Full  BENEFITS. 

BENSON'S  £25 
"FIELD"  WATCH. 

In  Hunting,  Half-hunting,  or  Crystal  Glass,  i8-ct.  gold 
cases,  ,£25  ;  or  in  silver  cases,  £15. 

ORDER   FORM  and  CATALOGUE  with  full  details 
of  this  and  all  other  Watches,  Clocks,  Jewels,  Plate,  and 
•Cutlery,  obtainable  on  "THE  TIMES  "  Novel  Plan, 
Post  F  ree. 

Mention  Saturday  Review  when  uniting. 

Steam  Factory:  62  &  6t  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. 

Ideal  Winter  Resort,  within  12  hours  of  London, 

Dry  and  Invigorating   Climate.     Sheltered    Position.  Magnificent 
Casino  always  open.    Hunting,  Skating,  Shooting, 
Tobogganing.    Frequent  Concerts. 
Excellent  Hotel  Accommodation  on  inclusive  tariff  from  6s.  daily. 
For  details  apply  to— M.  JULES  CHE  HAY,  CASINO,  SPA. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia*  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 

i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3 ;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR   A<1  E  NTS. 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COM  PORTING. 


OCOA 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL.  ATTD  ONLY  GENUINE. 


g\mum  nnnni/UP  's  ^tutted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
CHLunOUYN t  most   wonclcrfu'  a"d   valuable  remedy 

PUS  nRnnVftll?  's  t,,e  'Jt'"it  remec'y  known  for  Coughs, 
UfltLU flULJI  film  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
naal  AnAntlllP  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 

CHLORODYNE  cX^™'  Diphtheria> Fever- 

0141  flHfiriVSJF  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
UniaUllUU  I  lib  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
All!  AnnnilllF  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
uHLOnULlYNt  |P'lePsy>    Hysteria,   Palpitation,  and 

Mill  ARAnUUF  'S  l'ie  on'y  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
uHLUnUUYnC  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

11  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlokodvne." — See 
Lancet,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — "Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  lid.,  2s.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne"  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 

City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINGDOM. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

Rowland's 
macassar  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  ihe  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf:  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.    Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Carder,  I.cndcn." 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Illustrated  Christmas  List  post-free  on  application. 


Crown  folio,  with  Binding  designed  by  Laurence  I  talisman,  £$  5s.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYGK. 

A   HISTORICAL  STUDY  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 
By  LIONEIi  OUST,  F.S.A. 

Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  ;  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 
Sumptuously  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  on  Arnold  Hand-made  Paper,  with 

61  Photogravure  Plates  and  no  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from 

Drawings  and  Etchings. 
"This  handsome  volume,  most  tastefully  got  up,  printed  in  bold,  clear  type, 
refreshing  to  the  eye,  and  that  suggests  the  issues  from  the  Plantin  press  in  Van 
Dyck's  own  city  and  century,  comes  at  an  opportune  moment.  We  look  for  costly 
productions  as  Christmas  draws  near,  and  find  that  the  costliness  often  covers  mere 
showiness.  This  is  a  work  of  research,  of  reference,  a  book  for  the  library  and  the 
studio-  and  for  the  drawing  room,  too,  and  for  the  recreation  of  unoccupied  hours. 
The  colour  and  decoration  of  the  cover,  the  type,  and  the  paper,  the  happiness  of 
the  proportion  of  margin  to  the  lettered  page,  are  points  which  the  amateur  of 
books  will  appreciate  for  himself.  To  a  larger  class  of  readers  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations will  appeal.  Cheap  photogravure  has  been  responsible  for  much  catch- 
penny literature  dealing  with  the  lives  and  works  of  painters.  Many  of  these 
illustrations  have  the  tone,  and  almost  the  quality,  of  mezzotint." — Daily  News. 

Small  folio,  £5  5s.  net. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI :  an  Illustrated 

Memorial  of  his  Art  and  Life.  By  H.  C.  Marilliek.  With  30  Photogravure 
Plates  and  170  other  Illustrations,  including  a  large  number  never  before 
reproduced. 

Small  colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RUN  and  his  WORK. 

By  Malcolm  Bell.  With  8  Photogravure  Plates  and  74  other  Illustrations. 
Containing  also  very  complete  lists  of  the  known  works  of  the  Artist,  including 
his  Etchings,  and  giving  all  particulars  of  date,  si/e,  exhibition,  &c 


Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  PAINTERS  of  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  n  Photogravure  Plates  and  64  Half- 
tone Illustrations. 


Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS  AND  SCULPTORS 

OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  20  Photo- 
gravure Plates  and  29  Half-tone  Reproductions. 


Small  colombier  Svo.  £2  2s.  net. 

THE     PRE  -  RAPHAELITE     PAINTERS  : 

their  Associates  and  Successors.  By  Percy  H.  Bate.  With  7  Photogravure 
Plates  and  84  other  Illustrations. 


Imperial  8vo.  25s.  net. 

WILLIAM   MORRIS  :  his  Art,  his  Writings, 

and  his  Public  Life.  By  Ay.mer  Vallance,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  60  Illustra- 
tions and  Portrait.    Third  Edition. 


Crown  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

HOLBEIN'S  "AMBASSADORS."    The  Picture 

and  the  Men.  A  Historical  Study  by  Mary  F.  S.  Hervey.  With  25  Illus- 
trations, giving  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Details  illustrating  sources  of 
Holbein's  work. 

Small  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  ANGELICO  and  his  ART.    By  Langton 

Douglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Adelaide.  With 
4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions,  including  all  the 
Artist's  most  important  works. 

Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A.  An 

Illustrated  Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys.  With  80  Reproductions  from 
Leighton's  Pictures,  including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 


Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  Bart,  P.R.A. :  his  Art 

and  Influence.  By  A.  Lvs  Baldry.  Illustrated  with  87  Reproductions  in 
Half-lone  and  2  Photogravure  Plates. 


Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR    EDWARD    BURNE-JONES,  Bart.:  a 

Record  and  Review.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  With  over  100  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition,  entirely  revised,  with  many  new  Illustrations. 


THE  ENDYMION  SERIES. 

THE    POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

Illustrated  and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Roihkson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Noel  Williams.    Post  8vo.  6s. 

POEMS   BY   ROBERT   BROWNING.  IUus- 

tratcd  and  Decorated  by  Byam  Shaw.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard 
Garnett,  I.L.D.,  C.B.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

POEMS    BY   JOHN    KEATS.    Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  K'hikkt  Annini;  lin  t..  Willi  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Walter  Ralek;h,  M.A.    Second  Edition,  with  several  New  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MILTON'S    MINOR    POEMS.      Illustrated  by 

Ai.frhii  Garth  Jonbs.    Post  8vo.  6s. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS,  from  Spenser  to  Milton. 

Illustrated  by  R,  Vinini.  I!ku ..  With  an  introduction  by  John  Dennis. 
Post  8vo.  6s. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Wagner's"  (Vol.  I.).    Kegan  Paul.    16s.  net. 
Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach  :  Biographische  Blatter  (Von  Anton 

Bettelheim).    Berlin  :  Verlag  von  Gebriider  Paetel. 
"  The  Bijou  Biographies  :  "  No.  II.  : — Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum 

(W.  Francis  Aitken).    Drane.  6d. 

Fiction. 

In  the  South  Seas  (R.  Louis  Stevenson).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Sarah,  P.G.  (Mrs.  Sant  Martin  Lanyon).    Unwin.  6s. 

A  Cuirassier  of  Arrans  (Claude  Bray).    Sands.  6s. 

The  Magic  Mist  (Eva  C.  Rogers).     Melrose.  5*. 

The  Queen  versus  Billy  (Lloyd  Osbourne).    Heinemann.  6j-. 

Diamanelen  (Sadi  Grant).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Second  Love  (T.  W.  Speight).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Interpreter  (G.  J.  Whyte-Melville).    Ward,  Lock. 

The  Forgotten  Melody.    Stock.  $s. 

History. 

Alfred  the  Great  :  his  Abbeys  of  Hyde,  Athelney  and  Shaftesbury 

(J.  Charles  Wall).  Stock. 
Essays  on  the  Monetary  History  of  the  United  States  (Charles  J. 

Bullock).    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    5^.  net. 
The  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  and  its  Bearings  on  International 

Law   and   Policy  (Frederick   W.  Holls).     New   York :  The 

Macmillan  Company.    10s.  net. 
ThelSpanish  Conquest  in  America  (Sir  Arthur  Helps.    Vol.  I.  New 

Edition).    Lane.    2s-  6d.  net. 
The  Story  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  (General  F.  D.  Lugard). 

Marshall,    is.  6d. 
The  Englishman  in  China  during  the   Victorian   Era  (Alexander 

Michie).    2  Vols.    Blackwood.    38J.  net. 
Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  American  Navy  :  a  History  (Augustus  C. 

Buell).    2  Vols.    Kegan  Paul.    12s.  \ 
"The  Shop":  the  Story  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  (Captain 

F.  G.  Guggisberg).    Cassell.    \2s.  6d.  net. 
Holbein's  "  Ambassadors,"  the  Picture  and  the  Men:  an  Historical 

Study  (Mary  F.  S.  Hervey).  Bell. 
Seventy  Years  at  Westminster  (The  late  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Edited  by  his  Daughter).    Blackwood.    "]s.  6d. 
Britain's  Sea-Kings  and  Sea-Fights  (By  Various  Writers).  Cassell. 

js.  6d. 

Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days  (Alice  Morse  Earle).    New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    10s.  6d. 

Law. 

The   Companies  Act    1900,  with   Commentaries  (Paul  Frederick 
Simonson).  Wilson. 

School  Books. 

Self-Educator    Series  :— Botany  (R.    S.    Wishart).      Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    2s.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Knowledge,  Belief  and  Certitude :   an   Inquiry  with  Conclusions 

(Frederick  Storrs  Turner).    Sonnenschein.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Pleasant  Half  Hours,  or  Thoughts  for  Men  (The  Rev.  E.  H.  Sugden). 
Partridge.  2s. 

The  True  Christ  and^the  False  Christ  (J.  Gamier).    2  Vols.  Allen. 
10s.  net. 

Travel. 

Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  the  other  East-African  Islands  (Professor 

Dr.  C.  Keller).    Sonnenschein.    7-r.  6d. 
Chinese  Pictures  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Bishop).    Cassell.    3s.  6d. 

Verse. 

New  Rhymes  for  Old  (Anthony  C.  Deane).    Lane.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Una :  a  Song  of  England  in   the  Year  1900  (William  Gerard). 

Kegan  Paul.    $s.  net. 
Deirdre  Wed,  and  other  Poems  (Herbert  Trench).    Methuen.  $s. 
Home  Poems  (Walter  Earle).    Allen.    10s.  6d.  net. 

M  iscellan  EOUS. 

Conferences  on  Books  and  Men  (The  Author  of  "  Pages  from  a  Private 

Diary ").    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Domesticities :  a  Little  Book  of  Household    Impressions   (E.  V. 

Lucas).    Smith,  Elder.  5-f. 
Essays  from  De  Quincey  (Edited  by  J.  H.  Fowler).    Black.    2s.  net. 
Guide  to  South  Africa  (1900-1901  Edition).    Sampson  Low.    2s.  6d. 
Ilorx-  Subseciviv  (John  Brown.    New  Edition.  3  Vols.).    Black.  6.r. 
In  the  Ranks  of  the  C.I.V.  (Driver  Erskine  Childers).    Smith,  Elder. 

6s. 

John  Halifax,   Gcnlleman   (Mrs.  Craik.    2  Vols.)  ;  Little  Book  of 

English  Prose  (Annie  Harnett)  J  A  Little  Book  of  English  Lyrics  ; 

A  Little   Book   of  Scottish  Verse.     "The   Little  Library." 

Methuen.    is.  6d.  net  each. 
Later  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician  (Myrtle  Reed).     Putnams.    7s.  6d. 
Letters,  The,  of  Thumas  Gray  (Edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey.  Vol.  I.). 

Bell.    3*.  6d. 

Mule-Driver,  A,  nt  the  Front  (Roland  C.  Billington).    Chapman  and 
Hall.  2s. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


REMINISCENCES   OF  OXFORD. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckweix,  M.A.  With  16  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions. 9s. 

THE   TALE    OF  A    FIELD  HOSPITAL. 

By  Frederick  Treves,  F.R.C.S.  With  14  Full-page  Illus- 
trations. Printed  in  Red  and  Black  and  bound  in  leather. 
Third  Impression.  6s. 

CHINESE  PICTURES: 

Notes  on  Photographs  made  in  China.  By  Mrs.  Bisnoi',  F.R.G.S. 
(Isabella  Bird).  With  60  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the 
Author.    3s.  6d. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA: 

A  Personal  Sketch.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With  3  Rembrandt 
Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

CAMPAIGN    PICTURES   OF   THE  WAR 
IN    SOUTH    AFRICA  (1899-1900). 

Letters  from  the  Front.  By  A.  G.  Hales.  Second  Impres- 
sion. 6s. 

OUR    BIRD  FRIENDS. 

By  R.  KEARTON,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  With  100  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  by  Cherry  Kearton.    Second  Impression.  5s. 

SONGS   OF   NEAR   AND    FAR  AWAY. 

By  E.  Richardson.  With  numerous  Coloured  and  other  Illus- 
trations. 6s. 

QUEEN  SUMMER; 

Or,  the  Tourney  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose.  Penned  and  Portrayed 
by  Walter  Crane.  Containing  40  pages  of  Designs,  printed 
in  colours.  6s. 

FLORA'S  FEAST: 

A  Masque  of  Flowers.  Penned  and  Pictured  by  Walter  Crane. 
With  40  pages  of  Pictures  in  colours.  5s. 

BRITAIN'S   SEA  KINGS   AND  SEA-FIGHTS. 

By  Popular  Writers.  Illustrated  by  Leading  Artists.  Complete 
volume,  7s.  6d. 

TREASURE  ISLAND: 

A  Story  of  Pirates  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Containing  50  new  and  original  Illustrations  by  Wal  Paget.  6s. 

THE    QUEEN'S  EMPIRE. 

With  nearly  700  exquisite  Illustrations,  reproduced  from  authentic 
Photographs.    2  vols.  9s.  each. 

THE    QUEEN'S  LONDON. 

With  about  450  exquisite  Views  of  London|  and  its  Environs. 
1  os.  6d. 

PICTORIAL    ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 

With  upwards  of  350  beautiful  Illustrations  prepared  from  Copy- 
right Photographs.  9s.  On  superior  paper,  half- Persian,  in  box, 
15s.  net. 

THE   QUIVER   YEARLY  VOLUME. 

With  about  800  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.  7s.  6d. 
CASSELL'S    MAGAZINE    YEARLY  VOLUME. 

With  upwards  of  1,000  Illustrations.  8s.  Also  issued  in  Half- 
yearly  Volumes.    5s.  each. 

CASSELL S   SATURDAY   JOURNAL  YEARLY 
VOLUME. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  nearly  1,100  pages.    7s.  6d. 
CHUMS   YEARLY  VOLUME. 

With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  over  1,100  Pictures.  8s. 

A  Copy  of  CASSELUS  CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOK'  CATA- 
LOGUE will  be  sent  Post-free  lo  any  address  on  application  to 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London;  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'8  NEW  BOOKS 


Dedicated  to  H.R.It.  llie  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original 
By  II.  L.  BR/KKSTAI). 
With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse.     With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  Hans 
TbgNBB.    2  vols.  ios.  net  each,  or  1  vol.  £1  net. 
Truth. — "  Altogether  this  edition  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind.    The  illus- 
trations by  Hans  Tegner,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  living  Danish  artists,  have  been 
cut  on  wood  by  well-known  wood  engravers,  so  that  the  artistic  appeal  to  lovers  of 
a  fine  book  becomes  irresistible." 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  By  Sir  Walter 

Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National  (iallery,  Ireland.  With  70  Photo- 
gravures and  6  Lithographs  in  Colour.  An  Edition  limited  to  1,000  Copies  for 
Sale  in  Great  IJritain.  Uniform  with  "  Gainsborough,"  by  the  same  Author. 
Imperial  4to.  gilt  top,  £$  5s.  net. 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE.  By  William  Nichol- 

son.    A  Portfolio  of  16  Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours,  £z  2s.  net. 
The  Pail  Malt  Gazette. — "Unquestionably  Mr.  Nicholson's  masterpiece.  A 
wonderful  series  of  drawings." 

A    LITTLE   TOUR    IN   FRANCE.    By  Henry 

Tames.    With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and  40  Illustrations 
in  the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell.    1  vol.  ios. 
net.    Also  a  limittd  Edition  on  Japanese  Paper,  jC?  net. 
The  Spectator. — "  The  drawings  are  Mr.  Pennell  at  his  best,  so  that  one  could 
hardly  have  a  more  charming  picture-book  of  France." 

POMPEI  :   the  City,  its  Life  and  Art.    An  Artistic 

Survey  of  Archaeological  Achievements.    By  Pierre  GuSMAN.    Translated  by 
Florence  Simmonds  and  M.  Jourdain.    With  500  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  12  Coloured  Plates,  1  vol.  36s.  net. 
The  Daily  News. — el  This  volume  is  at  once  for  the  library  and  for  the  drawing- 
room,  for  the  antiquarian,  who  will  find  its  pages  full  of  research  and  information, 
and  for  the  less  serious  reader  who  may  have  memories  of  a  visit  to  Pompei." 

ROMAN    ART I    some   of  its    Principles   and  their 

Application  to  Early  Christian  Painting.    By  Franz  Wickhoff.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.    With  14  Plates  and  numerous 
Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.  £1  16s.  net. 
The  Academy. — "This  splendidly  illustrated  volume  has  a  critical  importance 
which  such  works  occasionally  lack.    Professor  Wickhoff  expounds  his  thesis  with 
all  the  strength  given  by  an  admirable  equipment,  both  in  archaeology  and  aesthetics." 

THE  REAL  FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER  AND  EX- 

PLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence  and  Extracts 
from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto  unpublished.  By  his 
Son,  W.  Edward  Oswell.  With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  Galton, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  In  2  vols,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 
The  Spectator. — "  That  '  prince  of  gentlemen,'  William  Cotton  Oswell,  a  splendid 

combination  of  the  Greek  and  Christian  ideals,  beauty  of  person  and  beauty  cf 

character." 

PARODIES  OF  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

STUDIES  IN  STYLE.  ByW.  H.  Helm.  1vol.3s.net. 

The  Morning  Post. — "  There  is  not  one  that  fails  of  its  mark,  and,  besides  being 
true  criticism,  they  make  excellent  and  amusing  reading." 

MR.   DOOLEY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

MR.  DOOLEY'S  PHILOSOPHY,   with  illustrations 

by  Wm.  Nicholson,  E.  W.  Kemble,  and  F.  Opper.    i  vol.  3s.  6d. 
The  Daily  Express. —   What  can  the  poor  reviewer  do  in  the  face  of  so  many 
good  things'.'    Nothing,  save  recommend  his  readers  to  buy  the  book." 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  STORIES.    6s.  each. 

MRS.  STEEL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE   HOSTS   OF  THE   LORD.     By  Flora  Annie 

Steel. 

The  Standard.—"  A  very  remarkable  story,  far  more  remarkable,  indeed,  than 
'On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.'  In  her  knowledge  of  native  India  Mrs.  Steel  shows 
herself  to  be  without  a  rival.'" 

MR.  ZANGW1LL  S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH.  By  i.  Zangwill. 

The  Outlook. — "  Of  a  vivid  and  absorbing  interest,  instinct  with  life,  and  on 
every  page  some  witty  and  memorable  phrase,  or  trenchant  thought,  or  vivid 
picture." 

MR.  GILBERT  PARKER'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING.    By  Gilbert 

Parker. 

The  Times.—"  Not  even  in  '  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  '  does  Mr.  Parker  suggest 
such  an  impression  of  his  strength  as  in  the  story  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book. 
Strong  and  yet  natural  situations  follow  in  rapid  succession.  In  Madelinette  Mr. 
Parker  has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women." 

THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE.    By  Gabriele  D'Annunzio. 

The  Pali  Mail  Gazette.  —  "  A  word  of  genius,  unique,  astounding.  There  are 
passages  that  sweep  one  headlong,  and  the  whole  leaves  an  indelible  impression." 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS.    By  Una  L.  Silberrad. 

The  British  IVeekly.—"  Many  will  pronounce  this  the  best  novel  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  work  of  genius  which  gives  Miss  Silberrad  a  place  among  our  foremost 
writers." 

THE  EAGLE'S  HEART.    By  Hamlin  Garland. 

The  A  thcfteeum. — u  Mr.Garland's  work  is  always  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  this  story 
is  full  of  his  characteristic  energy.  He  makes  one  share  with  delight  in  the  irresist- 
ible fascination  of  wild  life  in  the  Far  West." 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL  By  a.  j. 

Dawson. 

The  Athena>um. — "  Mr.  Dawson  is  a  writer  of  ability  who  has  seen  men  and 
things,  and  should  go  far." 

THE   QUEEN    VERSUS   BILLY :  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

Mr.  Heincmann's  Notes  en  Fortluoming  Boohs  Post-free. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL'S 

PUBLICATIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 


TRANSPORT  EXPERIENCES  IN  NATAL. 

A  MULE-DRIYER  AT  THE  FRONT. 

By  R.  C.  BILLINGTON. 

With  an  Introduction  by  R.  J.  MacHugh,  Author  of  "The  Siege  of  Lady  smith." 
Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  2s. 
A  narrative  of  the  war  told  by  a  sub-conductor  with  the  Imperial  Forces  in  South 
Africa,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  experiences  during  nine  months  of  actual  work. 
MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

LITTLE  NOVELS  OF  ITALY.     Bv  Maurice 

Hewlett,  Author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers,"  &c.  &c.  Fourth  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  new  work,  '  Little  Novels  of  Italy,'  is  the  best  he  has 
done." — Daily  Nexus. 

FIONA  MACLEOD. 

THE  DIVINE  ADVENTURE;   IONA;  BY 

SUNDOWN  SHORES  :  Studies  in  Spiritual  History.  By  Fiona  MacLeod, 
Author  of  "The  Washer  of  the  Ford,"  "  The  Dominion  of  Dreams,"  Sic.  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ELLA  FULLER  MAITLAND'S  WORKS. 

THE    SONG-BOOK    OF    BETHIA  HARD- 

ACRE.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

PAGES     FROM     THE     DAY-BOOK  OF 

BETHIA  HARDACRE.    Sixth  Edition,  large  crown  Svo.  53. 

THE  SALTONSTALL  GAZETTE.  Conducted 

by  Peter  Saltonstall,  Esq.,  and  Written  by  Various  Hands.  Large  crown 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

W.  H.  MALLOCK'S  WORKS. 
THE   INDIVIDUALIST.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HUMAN  DOCUMENT.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Eighth  Thousand.    Crown  Svo.  3s  6d. 
"  Mr.  Mallock  is  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  his  writing,  rich  in  the  knowledge  of 
life,  ranks  high  as  recreation  for  thinking  folks.  —Black  an  1  White. 

A.  D.  BARTIETT'3  WORKS  ON  THE  "ZOO." 
WILD  ANIMALS   IN   CAPTIVITY.  Being 

an  Account  of  the  Habits,  Food,  Management,  and  Treatment  of  the  Reasts 
and  Birds  at  the  "  Zoo."  With  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  by  A.  D.  Bart- 
lett,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Compiled  and  Edited 
by  Edward  Bartlett,  F.Z.S.  With  Illustrations  and  Portraits.  Third 
Edition,  large  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

BARTLETT'S      LIFE      AMONG  WILD 

BEASTS  IN  THE  "ZOO."    Being  a  Continuation  of  "Wild  Animals  in 

Captivity  "    Illustrated,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6J. 
"  Mr.  Bartlett's  books  contain  more  than  ratur*l  history.    They  are  the  records 
of  one  man's  relations  with  animals — relations  the  most  kindly,  the  most  honoiu- 
able. " — A  cademy. 

WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  LIVING  RACES  OF  MANKIND." 
CREATURES  OF  OTHER  DAYS.     By  the 

Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  and  numerous  Illustrations  byj.  Smit  and  others.  A  Cheaper  Edition, 
large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

EXTINCT  MONSTERS.    A  Popular  Account  of 

some  of  the  larger  forms  of  Ancient  Animal  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N. 
Hutchinson.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  Smit  and  others.  Fifth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

CHRISTMAS   BOOKS.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

Comprising:  A  Christmas  Carol — The  Chimes-  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth — 
The  Kattle  of  L'fe — The  Haunted  Man.  5  vols,  pott  Svo.  with  Coloured 
Frontispieces,  ts.  net  each  in  cloth  ;  2s.  net  in  leather. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.'' 

CHRISTMAS   STORIES.    By  Charles  Dickens. 

Comprising:  Seven  Poor  Travellers— The  Wreck  of  the  "Golden  Mary  "— ■ 
Somebody's  Luggage  —  No  Thoroughfare — Mug  by  Junction.  5  vols.,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  is.  net  each,  cloth  ;  2s.  net  in  leather. 

SAMUEL    LAINGS  WORKS. 

Demy  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

A  MODERN  ZOROASTRIAN.       j       HUMAN  ORIGINS. 

THOMAS    CARLYLE'S  WORKS. 

CHELSEA  EDITION. 

In  special  red  cloth  hinding,  n  vols,  with  gilt  tops,  £i  5s.  net. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  With  Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
SARTOR   RESARTUS,    HEROES   AND  HERO  WORSHIP, 

PAST  AND  PRESENT,  AND  CHARTISM.  With  I'ortrait  of  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.  With 

Portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.   2  vols. 
WILHELM  MEISTER. 

THE  LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND  STERLING.    With  Portraits 

of  Schiller  and  Sterling. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS  AND  TRANSLATIONS  FROM 

MUS.KI/S,  TIECK,  AND  RICHTER. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.    3  vols. 

I  Ins  Edition  is  also  hound  in  limp  leather  with  gilt  edge*,  £1  igs. 
ESSRS.  CHAPMAN  AND  HAI  L,  LTD.,  WHO  ARK  THE  OWNERS 
01  THE  COPYRIGHT  OP  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS 
\M>  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE,  ARE  THE  ONLY  PUBLISHERS 
'Vllo  i  an  ISSUE  (  OMPLETE  EDITIONS  OF  THEIR  WRITINGS. 
\  <  OMPLETE  <  VIAI.OGUK  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

London:  CHAPMAN  an  1  HALL,  LTD. 
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Macaulay's  Essays  (Vols.  IV.  and  V.  Temple  Classics).  Dent. 
is.  64.  net  each. 

Manuals  of  Employment  for  Educated  Women  : — I.  Secondary 
Teaching  (Christabel  Oshorn  and  Florence  B.  Low)  ;  II.  Ele- 
mentary Teaching  (Christabel  Osborn)  ;  III.  Sick  Nursing 
(Christabel  Osborn).    Walter  Scott,     is.  each. 

Ricordi  d'Infanzia  e  di  Scuola  (Edmondo  de  Amicis).  Milano : 
Fratelli  Treves.    Quattro  Lire. 

Saint  Anthony  of  l'adua  (Mrs.  Arthur  Bell).    Sands.    3s.  6d. 

Sankt  Goran  och  Draken  :  Beratteteer  (afVernervon  Heidenstam). 
Stockholm  :  Albert  Bonniers  Forlag.    3  kronor. 

Shadows  of  the  War  (Dosia  Bagot).    Arnold.     lor.  6d. 

Shakespeare  Sermons  (Edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Arbuthnot). 
Longmans,    zs.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (William  Henry  Hudson).    Sands.  6s. 

Social  Service  Ideals  (Paterson  Smyth).    Sands.  U. 

Tales  and  Poems  of  a  Grandmother  (M.  A.  Butterworth).  Dent. 
zs.  6d. 

Tankar  och  Teckningar  (af  Verner  von  Ileidenstam).  Stockholm  : 
Albert  Bonniers  Forlag.  3.50. 

The  School  Calendar  :  a  Year  Book  of  Scholarships  and  Examina- 
tions, 1900-1901.    Whittaker.     is.  net. 

Vint,  The  Laws  and  Principles  of  (E.  Hoffmann  and  A.  von  Rennen- 
kampff.    Edited  by  Frank  W.  Haddan).    Nutt.    is.  6d. 

What  a  Young  Boy  ought  to  Know  (Sylvanus  Stall).  Vir  Publishing 
Co.    $1.00  net. 

Who's  Who  (1 901).    Black.    5*.  net. 

With  Seven  Generals  in  the  Boer  War   (Major  A.  W.  A.  Pollock). 

Skeftington.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December  : — Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3fr.  ;  Revue  des  Revues  ;  Mercure  de  France, 
2fr. 25  ;  Scribner's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Munsey's  Magazine,  61/.  ; 
The  Literary  Digest,  10  cents ;  The  Musical  Times,  i\d.  : 
The  English  Mechanic,  gd.  ;  Current  Literature,  25  cents.  ; 
The  Northern  Counties  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Argosy,  is.  ;  The 
Cornhill  Magazine,  Is.  ;  The  Art  Journal,  is.  6d.  ;  The  Paris 
Exhibition  (Part  8),  is.  6d.  ;  The  New  Century  Review,  is.  ; 
The  Artist,  is.  ;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Anti- 
quary, 6d.  ;  Cassier's  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal, 
2s.  ;  The  Forum,  35c.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  The 
Anglo-American  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Magazine,  is. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Lecture  Arrangements  Before  Easter,  1901. 
Lecture  Hour  3  o'clock  p.m. 

CHRISTMAS  LECTURES. 
SIR  ROBERT  BALL,  M.A  ,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Lowndean  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  University  of  Cambridge.  Six  Lectures  (Adapted  to  a  Juvenile 
Auditory)  on  ( ik'EAT  CHAPTERS  from  the  Book  of  Nature.  On  December  27 
{Thursday)^  December  29,  1900,  January  1,  3,  5,  8,  1901.  One  Guinea  the 
Course  ;  Children  under  10,  Haifa  Guinea. 


PROFESSOR  J.  A.  EWIXG,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Professor  of 
Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics,  University  of  Cambridge.  Six  Lectures  011 
Practical  Mechanics  (Experimentally  Treated):  First  Principles  and 
Modern  Illustrations.  On  Tuesdays,  January  15,22,29,  February  5,  12,  19. 
One  Guinea  the  Course. 

ALLAN  MACFADYEN,  M.D.,  B. Sc.,  Jenner  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology,  R.l.  Five  Lectures  on  The  Cell  as  the 
Unit  of  Life.  On  Tuesdays,  February  26,  March  5,  12,  19,  26.  One  Guinea. 

ARTHUR  W1I.I.EY,  M.A..  D.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Biology  in  Guy's  Hospital. 
Three  Lectures  on  The  Origin  of  Vertebrate  Animals.  On  Thursdays, 
January  17,  24,  31.    Haifa  Guinea. 

THE  REV.  HENRY  GREY  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "The  Social  Life  of  Scotland 
in  lhe  Eighteenth  Century."  Three  Lectures  on  Societv  in  France  BEFORE 
the  Revolution.    On  Thursdays,  February  7,  14,21.    Haifa  Guinea. 

PROFESSOR  PERCY  GARDNER,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  Professor  of  Arch.-eology 
and  Art,  University  of  Oxford.  Three  Lectures  on  Greek  ami  Roman 
Portrait  Sculpture  (Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides).  On  Thursdays, 
February  28,  March  7,  14.    Haifa  Guinea. 

SIR  WYKF.  BAYL1SS,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists.  Two  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  in  mis  Relation  to  his  CON- 
TEMPORARIES in  Art.    On  Thursdays,  March  21,  28.    Haifa  Guinea. 

PROFESSOR  R.  K.  DOUGLAS,  Keeper  of  Oriental  Rooks  and  Manuscripts. 
British  Museum  ;  Professor  of  Chinese,  King's  College,  London  Two 
Lectures  on  The  GOVERNMENT  and  People  of  China.  On  Saturdays, 
January  19,  26.    Haifa  Guinea. 

F.  CORDF.k,  Esq.,  F.R.A.M.  Three  Lectures  on  Vocal  Mustc:  l  is  Grow  hi 
and  Decav  (with  Musical  Llustrations).  On  Saturdays,  Febiuary  1,  9,  16. 
Haifa  Guinea. 

THE  RIGHT  HON".  LORD  RAYLKIGH,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 
M.R.I.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  R.I.  Six  Lectures  on  SoUKD  AND 
VIBRATIONS.  On  Saturdays,  February  23,  March  2,  9,  16,  23,  30.  One- 
Guinea. 

Subscription  (to  .You- Members)  to  alt  Courses  of  Lectures  (extending  from 
Christmas  to  Midsummer),  7  too  Guineas.  Tickets  issued  daily  at  the  Institution, 
or  sent  by  />ost  on  receipt  o/Chet/ue  or  J'ost  Office  ( Irder. 

Members  may  purchase  not  less  than  Three  Single  Lecture  Tickets,  available 
for  any  Afternoon  Lecture,  for  llatj a  Guinea. 

The  Friday  Evening  Meetings  will  begin  on  January  i8tb,  at  0  p.m.,  when 
Professor  DliWAK  will  give  a  Discourse  on  Gases  at  the  Hf.<;inmn<;  and 
END  of  the  Cextukv.    Succeeding  Discourses  will  probably  be  given  by  Kn.11  1 

Rev  Monsignor  GERALD  MOl.l.OY,  Professor  g.  H.  liRYAN,  Professor 
I  L  THOMSON.  Sir  \Y.  ROBERTS-ACS i  KN,  h.  II ARDI  ,nGK  Ct'NNNC 
HAME  Esq.,  W.  A  SHENSTONE;  Esq.,  Dr.  HORACE  T.  BROWN,  The 
Right  Hon.  LORD  RAYI.EIOH,  and  other  gentlemen.  To  these  Meetings 
Members  and  their  Friend's  only  are  admitted. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Members  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary. 
When  proposed  they  are  immediately  admitted  to  all  the  Lectures,  totbe  I'nday 
I  veru.g  Meetings  w-\  10  the  Library  and  1.  ■  .Jmg  RjSltB  x\  th: rr  1  :..ib- • 
are  admitted  to  lhe  Lectures  at  a  reduced  charge.  Payment  :  First  Year,  Ten 
Guineas;  afterwards,  I'iv  Guineas  a  year  ;  or  a  composition  o  Sixty  Guinea* 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


At  £3  13s.  6d.net.  I   TRINITY      B"ELLS.       A    Tale   of  Old    New  York.  Y,y 
LITHOGRAPHY   AND    LITHOGRAPHERS.      Some  AMELIA  E.  Bare,  Author  of "  Prisoners  of  Conscience,"  &c.    fully  Illustrated. 

Chapters  on  the  History  of  the  Art.  By  Joseph  Pen  sell.  With  many  |  EDWARD  BARRY:  South  Sea  Pearler.  By  LOUIS  BECKE, 
PJates. 


At  £z  2S. 

OLD  ITALIAN  MASTERS.    By  W.  J.  Stillman.  En- 

gravings  and  Notes  by  Timothy  Cole. 


At  £1  is.  each. 

THROUGH  NEW  GUINEA  AND  TPE  CANNIBAL 

COUNTRIES.    By  Captain  H.  Cayley  Webster.    Fully  Illustrated. 

THROUGH  UNKNOWN  TIBET.     By  Captain  M.  S. 

Well  by.  Illustrated. 

THE  EARLY  MOUNTAINEERS.    The  Stories  of  their 

Climbs  and  their  Lives.    By  Francis  Gribble.    Fully  Illustrated. 

ARCHITECTURE    IN"    ITALY.    From  the  6th  to  the 

nth  Century.    By  R.  Cattaneo.  Net. 


At  1 6s. 

AMONG    THE    BERBERS     OP     ALGEPIA.  By 

Anthony  Wilkins,  Author  of  "  On  the  Nile  With  a  Camera,"  &c.  Illus- 
trated. 

At  1  os.  6d. 

A   HANDBOOK    OP    ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

By  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer.  Illustrated. 


At  7s.  6d.  each. 

CRITICAL    STUDIES.    Essays  by  Oui da.     Third  Edition 

ready  shortly. 

ROMAN    LIFE    UNDER   THE    CffiSARS.    By  E. 

Thomas,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Lille.  Illustrated. 

INTRODUCTORY    STUDIES    IN    GREEK  ART. 

By  Jane  E.  Harrison.  Illustrated. 

LIFE     AND    TIMES     OP     SAVONAROLA.  By 

Professor  Villari.     Fully  Illustrated. 

LIPE     AND    TIMES     OF    MACHIAVELLI.  By 

Professor  Villari.    Fully  Illustrated. 

MARY    RONALD'S    CENTURY    COOK  BOOK. 

A  Thousand  Recipes.    Fu  ly  Illustrated. 


PA^ES  PROM  A  JOURNAL.  Essays,  Notes,  and 
Tales  from  a  Journal  of  the  Last  Thirty  Years.    By  Mark  Rutherford. 

THE   HANDY    MAN    AFLOAT    a ND  ASHORE. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  G  K>DENOUGH,  R.N.    Fully  Illustrated. 

MR.  THOMAS  ATKINS.  A  Study  of  the  British  Soldier. 
Ry  the  Rev.  J5.  J.  Hardy,  M. A.,  Author  of  "How  to  be  Happy  though 
Married, '  &c.    Fully  Illustrated. 

THE  JEW  IN  LONDON:  a  Study  in  Racial  Character 
and  Present- Day  Condi  ions.    With  a  Map. 

THE    HOME    OP    SANTA    CLA.US.    By  G.  A.  Best. 

With  over  100  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Ullyett. 

TALES    TOLD    IN    THE    ZOO.     By  F.  C.  Gould 

("  F.  C.  G."  of"  The  Westminster  Gazette  ")  and  his  son,  F.  H.  Carkuthers 
Goold.    Illustrated  by  '  F.  C.  G." 

THE    STORY    OP    THE    TREASURE  SEEKERS. 

By  K.  NESBIT.    Illustrated  by  Gordon  Krowne  and  Lewis  Raumer. 

TRAMPING     WITH    TRAMPS.    Studies  and  Sketches 

of  Vagabond  Life.    ByJosiAH  Flymt.  Illustrated. 

LIFE   OF   GORDON.    By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger.  Fully 

Illustrated. 

CANADIAN  CAMP  LIFE.  Sketches  of  Life  in  Van- 
couver.   By  Francis  Herrin';.    With  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 

IN  DWARFLA.ND  AND  CANNIBAL  COUNTRY. 

By  A.  B.  Lloyd.    Cheap  F.Jition.    Fj;ly  Illustrated. 

IN     BIRDL  AND    WITH    FIELD    GLASS  AND 

CAMERA.   By  Oliver  G.  Pike.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated. 

TWELVE    BAD    WOMEN.    Edited  by  Arthur  Vincent. 

Cheap  Edition. 

HALF    HOURS    IN    JAPAN.    By  the  Rev.  Herbert 

Moork.    Fully  Illustrated. 

ROBERT    ORA-NG-E.     By  John  Oliver  IIobhes,  Author 

of  "  The  School  for  Saints,"  &c. 

VANITY;  l>eing  the  Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste.  By  RlTA, 
Author  of  "  A  Gender  in  Satin,"  &c.    Second  Edition. 


Author  of  "  Hy  Reef  and  Palm,"  &c. 

THE  RAIDERS    THE  STICKIT  MINISTER— THE 

LILAC  SUN  BON  NET — THE  GREY  MAN.    liy  S.  R.  Crockett. 
NEIGHBOURS.    Sketches  of  the  Irish  as  they  are.    B-y  Julia 

M.  Crottie.    Second  Edition. 

THE  DEVIL'S  HALF-ACRE.    By  "Alien,"  Author  of 

"  The  Untold  Half,"  &c. 

SARAH  "  P.   G.  :  "    The  Experiences  of  a  Paying  Guest.  By 
H.  Sant  M artin-Lanyon. 


At  5s.  each. 

THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900.    Reproductions  of  nearly 

ioo  Full-page  Pictures,  with  descriptions  of  each. 

CAT      AND     BIRD     STORIES     FROM      "  THE 

SPECTATOR." — DOG  STORIES  FROM  "THE  SPECTATOR."  liy 
J.  St.  Leo  Strachey. 


At  3s.  6d.  each. 

A  THOROUGHBRED  MONGREL.    The  Tale  of  a  Dog, 

Told  by  a  Dog,  to  Livers  of  Djgs.  By  Stephen  Tow.nesend.  Illustrated 
by  J.  A.  Shepherd.    Second  Large  Edition. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY"  OF  A  QUACK.  By  S.  Weir 

MITCHELL,  Author  of"  Hugh  Wynne,"  &c. 

THE  AMBASSADOR.    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  Net. 
HOW    TO    BE    HAPPY    THOUGH  MARRIED— 

MANNERS  MAKVTH  MAN-THE  BUSINESS  1-OF  LIFE— THE 
FIVE  TALENTS  OF  WOMEN— THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  SOME 
FAMOUS  MEN— THE  SUNNY  DAYS  OF  YOUTH.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Haruv. 


At  2S.  6d.  each. 

FAMOUS      BRITISH  REGIMENTS 

Arthur  Griffiths.    Fully  Illustrated. 


By  Major 
By  Edward  Lummis, 


THE     SPEAKER'S  CHAIR. 

Fully  Illustrated. 

DREAMS.     By  Olive  Schreiner,  Author  of  "Trooper  Peter 

Halket  of  Mashonaland,"  "  Dream  Life  and  Real  Life,"  &c. 


At  2S.  each. 

WILD   NATURE  WON   BY    KINDNESS— MORE 

ABOUT  WILD  NATURE— GLIMPSES  INTO  PLANT  LIFE.  By 
Mrs.  Brightwen. 

At  is.  per  Volume. 

THE    CENTURY    SCOTT.    A  Set  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 

in  25  Volumes.    Each  with  collotype  Frontispiece. 


A    NEW    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE,  containing 

full  particulars  of  Mr.  UNWIN'S  RECENT  PUBLIC  ATIONS,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


MR.  UN  WIN  draws  the  attention  of  book  readers  to  the  following 
list  of  seri  s  published  by  him,  of  which  a  detailed  list  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  post  free  on  app  iction  : — 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  LITERARY  HISTORY.  Histories 

of  the  Leading  Literatures  of  toe  World.  16s. 

THE  MERMAID  SERIES.    The  Best  Plays  of  the  Old 

Dramatists.    22  vols.    3s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS.    Popular  Histories 

of  the  Leading  Nations,  Past  and  Present,  of  the  World.    55  vols.  5s. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY.     Histories  for  Children. 

10  vols.    2S.  6d. 

THE  BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN.  5s. 

MASTERS  OF  MEDICINE.    8  vols.  3s.  6d. 

THE    SPORTS    LIBRARY.     Popular  Books   on  our 

Leading  National  Sports  by  well-known  Athletes.    2s.  6d. 

THE  ADVENTURE  SSKIES. 
THE  OVERSEAS  LIBRARY.    Tales  of  Colonial  Life. 

2S.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. 

POPULAR   COPYRIGHT  NOVELS.    Cheap  Editions 

of  Novels  by  Popular  Authors.    2s.  6d. 

UNWIN'S  GREEN  CLOTH  NOVELS.    Novels  by  Well- 

known  Authors.  6s. 


3s.  6d. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANSj&  CO.'s  List. 

SECOND  EDITION. 
Svo.  pp.  xvi-713.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  18s.  net. 
With  a  Supplement  to  the  Text  (124  pages)  and  additional  Illustrations. 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ITALIAN  ART. 

BY  ASIITON  ROLLINS  WILLARD. 

With  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  and  39  Plates  in  Half-Tone. 
CONTENTS. 

PART  I.  SCULPTURE.  Chapter  I.-The  Revival  of  the  Classic  Style  by 
Canova  and  his  Contemporaries.  Chapter  II.— Lorenzo  I'artolini,  the  Leader  of 
the  Reaction  against  Classicism.  Chapter  III. — The  Transition  from  Classicism  to 
Naturalism.  Chapter  IV.— The  Development  of  Naturalism  in  the  Work  of 
Vincenzo  Vela.  Chapter  V. — Recent  Sculptors  of  Southern  Italy.  Chapter  VI. — 
Recent  Sculptors  of  Central  Italy.  Chapter  VII.— Recent  Sculptors  of  Northern 
Italy. 

PART  II.  PAINTING.  Chapter  VIII.— Vincenzo  Camuccini,  the  Leading 
Painter  of  the  Classic  Movement.  Chapter  IX.— Other  Classic  Painters. 
Chapter  X.— Pre-Raphaelitism  and  Romanticism.  Chapter  XI.— Other  Phases  of 
the  Reaction  against  Classicism.  Chapter  XII.— The  Leaders  of  the  Modern 
Neapolitan  School.  Chapter  XIII.— Recent  Painters  of  Southern  Italy. 
Chapter  XIV.— Recent  Painters  of  Central  Italy.  Chapter  XV.— Recent  Painters 
of  Northern  Italv. 

PART  III.  ARCHITECTURE.  Chapter  XVI.—  Architects  of  the  Classic 
Movement,  and  their  Contemporaries  and  Successors.  Chapter  XVII. — Recent 
Architects. 

SUPPLEMENT— INDEX. 


THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady  during  the  French  Revolution. 
By  William  S.  Childe-Pemberton.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.    Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

11  The  family  memoirs  Mr.  William  Childe-Pemberton  presents  in  1  The  Baroness 
de  Bode  '  must  be  accounted  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  records  of 
the  kind  that  illustrate  the  disruptive  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  Alto- 
gether a  most  fascinating  history." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERATURE  OF 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  about  148s.  By  Charles 
Gross,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University.    8vo.  18s.  net. 

"  The  students  of  F.nglish  history  owe  Dr.  Gross  hearty  gratitude  for  his  self- 
denying  labours,  not  in  writing  history,  but  in  lightening  the  labours  of  others. 
Henceforth  they  have  no  excuse  for  writing  the  history  of  a  period,  and  omitting  to 
read  the  best  contemporary  chronicler,  as  now  occasionally  happens." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  the  Daily  News. 

'*  A  truly  laudable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  bibliography  It  is  a  very 

elaborate  and  highly  useful  work,  comprising  1  a  systematic  survey  of  the  printed 
materials  relating  to  the  political,  constitutional,  legal,  social,  and  economic  history 
of  England,  Wales  and  Ireland  There  is  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  index,  extend- 
ing to  sixty-two  closely  printed  pages  ;  and  a  reference  to  this  will  at  once  remove 
any  difficulty  the  reader  may  experience  in  finding  any  particular  sub-division. 
Altogether  this  substantial  work  is  a  monument  of  intelligent  and  instructed 
industry." — A  cademy. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

NATURE   IN   DOWNLAND.     By  W.  H. 

Hudson,  Author  of  "  Birds  in  London,"  &c.  With  12  Plates  and  14  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text  by  A.  D.  McCormick.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  graceful  and  charming  book  will  give  unqualified  delight  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  beauties  of  the  Sussex  Downs." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  really  charming  bit  of  reading  for  anybody  wh  o  wants  to  make  the  most  of  a 
holiday  near  home,  or  whose  home  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  described.  We 
heartily  commend  Mr.  Hudson's  new  volume."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND 

PHRASES,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas 
and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  Enlarged  and  Improved,  partly  from  the  Author's 
Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son,  John  Lewis  Roget. 
Crown  8vo.  COS.  6d. 


EXPLODED  IDEAS,  and  other  Essays.  By 

the  Author  of  "  Times  and  Days."  Crown  6vo.  5s. 
Contents.— Exploded  Ideas  —  Gossip  —  Novelty  —  The  Pious  Pelican  — Of 
Sincerity -Beyond  Sense-  On  the  Essential  Features— In  Mcmoriam— Fer.-u  Natur.u 
—  Political  Ambition— Of  Hill  Climbing'  A  Pig  Happy— Home -Of  Being  Alone- 
Scotch  Funerals— Success -Anger  -On  the  Essay— Cycling— Taste— A  Recluse- 
Habitats— The  Gardener— Playing  at  Science— Of  Dogmatism— Conscience— Of 
Love— Of  Lying.   


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

ONE   OF   OURSELVES.     By  Mrs.  L.  B. 

Wau'okd,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  "  Lady  Marget,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"Mrs.  Walford's  fertile  pen  has  produced  another  sprightly  slory,  full  of  keen 

.,1  .,i,'.cn  lion  ml  lively  1  lies  of  comedy.  The  ForreUe  end  their  famih 

branches  and  connections,  their  family  traditions  of  which  Mrs.  Tom  is  the  high 
priestess,  form  a  theme  in  which  Thackeray  would  have  delighted,  and  which  loses 
nothing  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of '  One  01  OuxsvUei.'  "Scotsman. 


NOW  READY. 

WHO'S  WHO,  1901. 

An  Annual  Biographical  Dictionary. 

"The  '  Debrett'  of  the  Intellect." 
1200  pages.  Trice  5s.  net. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S 

YEAR    BOOK,  1901. 

"  The  Woman's  Whitaker." 
400  pages.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

NOW  READY. 

NEW   POCKET  EDITION. 

HOR/E  SUBSECIV/E. 

By  Dr.  JOHN  BROWN. 

In  3  Volumes.  Each  2s.  net. 

Also  to  be  had  in  full  limp  leather,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.    Full  stiff  leathen 
gilt  edges,  3s.  net  per  vol. 

NOW  READY.    Volumes  I.  and  II. 

Uniform  with  the  above  in  Size,  Binding,  and  Price. 
BLACK'S   NEW   POCKET  EDITION. 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

To  be  completed  in  25  Volumes,  size  4^  by  6jj  inches,  on  thin  paper, 
and  published  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  a  month,  each 
volume  containing  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

London  :  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square. 

A 

THOROUGH-BRED 
MONGREL. 

BY 

STEPHEN  TOWNESEND, 

F.R.C.S. 


The  Literary  World. — "A  dog-book  for  men,  de- 
li glit fully  bright  and  witty.'" 

Weekly  Times  and  Echo. — "  Simply  inimitable. 
Must  and  will  be  read  by  every  dog  lover." 

Whitehall  Review. — "  There  is  an  undercurrent 
of  feeling  in  the  book,  in  spite  of  its  humorous  high 
spirits,  which  lends  it  an  indescribable  charm." 


Published  at  3b.  6d. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Sijuare,  London,  E.G. 
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ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  demy  8vo.  Lound  in  buckram,  7s.  6d.  net. 

RAILWAY    RUNS    IN    THREE  CONTI- 

NENTS.  A  Short  Record  of  actual  performances  on  some  European,  Canadian, 
Australian,  and  American  Railways.  By  J.  T.  Burton  Alexander. 
This  volume  contains  the  personal  observations  of  the  author  either  whilst  riding 
on  the  engine  or  in  the  train.  The  booked  and  actual  times  of  each  run  are  given, 
also  the  load  drawn,  and  the  class  of  loco,  by  which  the  train  was  hauled. 
The  speed  is  noted,  and  there  are  explanatory  notes  opposite  most  of  the  runs, 
showing,  roughly,  how  the  work  done  struck  the  observer,  together  with  the  chief 
physical  features  of  the  line.  The  work  will  be  handy  as  a  book  of  reference  showing 
in  a  compact  form  the  relative  performances  of  many  celebrated  trains  all  over  the 
world. 

A  SEASONABLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  MELODY.    By  One  Who 

Remembers  It.    A  Christmas  Recital. 
In  this  tale  the  critical  and  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age  comes  in  prominently,  and 
the  keeping  of  Christinas  is  treated  of  in  both  the  lively  gossiping  style  and  the 
seriously  thoughtful,  making  it  a  suitable  book  to  place  on  a  pile  of  suggested 
Christmas  presents  for  the  coming  season. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  Svo.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  with  Frontispiece  by  the  Author,  6s. 

SARONIA  :    a  Romance  of  Ancient  Ephesus.  By 

Richard  Short. 

"  The  narrative  is  written  in  a  flowing  style,  and  is  not  without  vivid  pictures. 
For  those  who  love  a  religious  novel  of  remote  times,  '  Saronia '  should  be  an 
attractive  one." — Sheffield  Independent. 

"  Both  as  a  research  and  as  a  literary  performance  1  Saronia '  deserves  attention." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

ALIENS   AFLOAT.     A  Story  of  the  Sea.  By 

H.  E.  Ackaman  Coate,  Author  of  "  Realities  of  Sea  Life." 
"Some  found  in  a  previous  book  by  Mr.  Coate  the  truest  story  of  the  sailor's  life 
since  Dana's  '  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.'    The  present  novel  is  neither  better  nor 
less  good  than  4  Realities  of  Sea  Life.'     It  has  a  'purpose'  with  which  many  of 
those  who  have  what  Bentham  called  '  no  sinister  interest 1  will  sympathise." 

Athctupum. 

H  This  work  is  one  to  be  recommended  to  even*  lad  whose  ambition  it  is  to  go  to 
sea.    As  a  tale  of  adventure  and  experience  it  is  highly  meritorious." — World. 
In  small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ALL  CHANGE  :  Jottings  at  the  Junction  of  the 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  By  Wilfred  Woollam,  ALA.,  LL.M. 
Camb. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

FRIENDS  OLD  AND  NEW:  Twenty  German 

Nursery  and  Fairy  Tales.    Translated  into  English  and  Retold  by  Sophie 

HlRCH. 

"  Children  will  find  in  the  volume  endless  amusement  combined  with  instruction." 

Baptist  Times  and  Freeman. 
'■  The  book  is  so  thoroughly  interesting  and  gently  refined  that  its  mission  in  the 
nursery  or  schoolroom  should  be  a  helpful  one." — Dundee  Advertiser. 
*'  An  entertaining  collection  of  German  nursery  and  fairy  tales." 

Nottingham  Daily  G  urdian. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  DECEMBER  contains  : 
J.    M.    BARRIES    NEW  PLAY, 

THE    WEDUING  GUEST, 

Now  being  performed  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY  by  MAURICE  HEWLETT,  entitled  ST.  GERVASSE 

OK  PLESSY. 
THE  CYCLIST  SOLDIER.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
A  CABINET  OF  COMMONPLACE.    By  Calchas. 
THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR.    Ey  I.udwic  Klausner-Dawoc. 

And  Articles  on 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  —  LORD  ROSEBERYS  CHANCE  — THE 
HOUSING  QUESTION— ANGLO-RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE-IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION,  Ac.  Ac. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 

TJIT  A. 

A   SONG   OF  ENGLAND   IN  THE  YEAR   NINETEEN  HUNDRED. 

By  WILLIAM  GERARD.    3s.  6d.  net. 

KEG  AN   PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &   CO.,  LIMITED. 

THE  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 

Ey  ARTHUR  WALLACE, 
Author  of  "Lord  Rosebery :  His  Words  and  His  Works." 

LORD  KITCHENER  OF  KHARTOUM. 

By  W.  FRANCIS  AITKEN, 
Author  of  "  Baden-Powell :  the  Hero  of  Mafeking." 


SOTHERAH'S  PRICE-CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

MONTHL  Y  LIST  if  newly-purchased  SECONDHAND  BOOK'S. 
No.  603,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  for  DECEMBER, 

Post  free  on  application.  Also  Catalogue  of  Newly-bound  Books  for  the  Library 
or  Presentation. 

H.  S0THERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 

BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

SPORTING  MAGAZINE. 

A  complete  set  of  the  above,  from  1792  to  1870,  in  156  vols.,  handsomely 
bound,  containing  many  hundred  beautifully  engraved  plate.-,.  A  large  selection 
of  Standard  and  Scarce  Secondhand  Hooks. 

LIBRARIES  Purchased  and  Valued. 

BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS :  CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Threepence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  of 
nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. — 
GILBERT  and  FIELD  (only  address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  265  High  Holborn,  London. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 

Publishers'  Remainders. — New  Books  at  Reduced  Prices.  Modern 

Books. — Containing  also  the  Best  Novels.  French  Literature. — A 
Popular  Selection. 

3d.  in  tire  Is.  DISCOUNT 

Allowed  on  nearly  all  Books  not  published  at  a  net  price.    Many  thousands  of 
Books  in  stock,  in  Calf  and  Morocco  bindings,  in  sets  and  in  single  volumes. 
Catalogues  post  free. 
 BICKERS  &   SON,   LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W.C. 

BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 


TUST    PUBLISHED,   a   NEW   CATALOGUE  of 

]      the  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  offered  at  a  discount  of  25  per  Cent.,  except  on 

those  published  at  net  prices.    A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application. 
Orders  for  Books  received  by  the  morning  post  are  executed  the  same  day. 

TRUSLOYE,  HANSON  &  COMBA,  Limited, 

143  OXFORD  STREET,  and  6b  SLOANE  STREET,  London, 
 and  67  FIFTH  AVENUE,  New  York. 

DENNY'S  CHRISTMAS  LIST  of  BOOKS,  for 
Presents  and  Prizes,  just  ready.  A  large  ^election  in  stock  at  full  discount 
prices  for  cash.  Note  New  Address,  A.  &  F.  Denny,  147  Strand.  West  End 
Branch,  32  Charing  Cross,  S.YV. 

TO     KOOK  LOVERS. 

CATALOGUE  of  Choice,   Rare,   Early,  and  First 
Kditions  of  Famous  Authors  ;  books  illustrated  by  Rowlandson,  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  &c.    Post  free  to  Collectors. 

KELMSCOTT  AND  VALE  PRESS  BOOKS.  A  special  revised  Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue.    Post  free  to  Collectors. 

FRANK   HQLLINGS,  7  Great  Turnstile.  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

20/  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  0/ 

/n     on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not     Sjt  fr\ 
°  drawn  below  £100.  ° 

21  O/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  fy±  0/ 

2  /q  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  ^^^2 


DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  *'  Birkb^ck,  London." 


London:  HENRY  J.  DRANE, 
SALISBURY  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  E.C. 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 
Subscribed  Capital         ..       ..       ..       ..  ^5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital    ,.       ..       ..       ..       ..    ,61, 250, 000 

Reserve  Fund       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  £1,200,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  fcr 
fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 

HOLIDAY  TUITION.— An  experienced  Tutor  can 
receive  a  resident  pupil  desiring  to  combine  a  pleasant  holiday  with  some 
regular  work  for  examination  or  general  education.  Highest  references  and 
testimonials.  Address  Fleming  Fui.cher,  13  Dennington  Park  Road,  West 
Hampstead. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office  :  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Citv  Office:  13  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C, 
GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.    Doors  open  7.45. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT   SOCIETY.     QUEEN'S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Robert  Newman's  Queen  s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
■•Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.    Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN'S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 

MR.    ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 
MADAME    LILIAN    ELDEE,    MR.    A.    H.  WEST. 
Daily  at  3.    Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 
Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.,  at  Robert  Newman's  Box  Office. 

GRAND   THEATRE    DES  ARTS, 

ROUEN,  FRANCE. 

MESSALINE. 

Lyric  Tragedy. 
Poem  by  Akmand  Sylvestre  and  Eugene  Morand. 
Music  by  ISIDORE  DE  LARA. 
Performances  of  the  above  Opera  will  be  given  on  17th,  19th,  22nd  December,  and 
during  coming  Opera  Season. 

The  Minor  Worries  of  Life. 

Why  keep  your  Letters  and  Papers  in  a 
chronic  state  of  confusion  when  you  can  have 
them  in  a  single  Box  or  Drawer,  under  the 
simplest  possible  arrangement,  in  perfect  order  ? 

Times.  —  "  By  the  '  Ceres  ' 
system  the  most  complex  body  of 
documents  can  be  arranged  with 
admirable  simplicity." 

Lancet.  —  "For  simplicity 
in  use  and  ready  adaptability  to 
varying  needs  and  requirements 
of  work,  Mr.  Vernon  hasdevised 
a  plan  which  will  be  difficult  to 
rival."  

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  :— 

"  The  convenienceof  the  Writing 
Table  with  '  Ceres  '  Files  is  be- 
yond words.  So  far  as  I  can 
keep  pace  with  my  correspond- 
ence there  is  never  anxiety  as  to 
where  a  letter  is." 

Sip  F.  G.  Milner,  Bart., 

M.P.  :  — "  Far  exceeds  anything 
brought  out  hitherto  for  simpli- 
city and  expedition  in  use." 

Sir  J.  Crichion  Browne, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  :-"  Should  be 
generally  adopted  by  those  who 
value  sound  methods." 

Sir  H.   H.    Bemrose :  — 

"  Simply  invaluable." 

Chas.  Welch,  Eoii., 
F.S.A.,  Guildhall  Library: 

— "  Very  pleased  with  the  File, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  recommend 
it." 

Dr.  Reddie  Abbotsholme 

New  School  (for  a  ''Ceres'' 
Cabinet  of  22  drawers  for  filing 
letters  and  documents)  : — "  Very 
pleased  with  the  Cabinet.  It  is 
an  excellent  invention  excellently 
carried  out,  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  thoughtful  and  skilful  work." 


\  single  locked  Box  (in  Mahogany,  Walnut, 
■Cloth  covered,  &c.)  for  all  current  Letters,  Bills, 
and  Papers. 


Call  and  inspect  the  Ceres  System  at 

THE  CERES  DEPOT,  10,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

(Opposite  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Two  Minutes  from  Charing  Cross.) 
Or  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  46  pages,  Post,  Free. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY   ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES,  MAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

Kanagtrt .  •(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
tin:  Branca  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

Ptf    r\    COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  KJ.  SERVICES. 

Pa  f\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT.  ADEN,  BOMBAY.  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS.  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

PO    r\    CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.  OC  VJ.     TOUKS.    f  .„  P.mii  11I. us  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  12a  Lcadcn- 
.'iall  Street.  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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A  History  of  Hand-Made  Lace.  By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto 
Jesurum.  Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class 
Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and  their  application  to 
Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Plates  of 
great  beauty.  In  crown  4to. ,  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by 
post  19s.  [Just  ready. 

The  Book  of  Gardening  :  A  Handbook  of  Horticul- 
ture. By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles 
Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G. 
Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  "Home  Gardening," 
"  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "  Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  &c.) 
Very  fully  Illustrated.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  about  1,200  pp.,  price 
16s.  net,  by  post  16s.  o,d. 

Conjuring  and  Card  Tricks,  Book  of.    By  Prof.  R. 

Kunard.  Being  "  The  Book  of  Modern  Conjuring  "  and  "  The 
Book  of  Card  Tricks  "  bound  in  one  vol.  Cloth  gilt,  price  5s. , 
by  post  5s.  4d. 

Old  English  Churches  :  Their  Architecture,  Furni- 
ture, Accessories,  Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo. 
Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  9d. 

The  Book  of  a  Hundred  Games.    By  Mary  White. 

These  Games  are  for  Adults,  and  will  be  found  extremely  service- 
able for  Social  Entertainment.  They  are  Clearly  Explained,  are 
Ingenious,  Clever,  Amusing,  and  Exceedingly  Novel.  In  stiff 
boards,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post,2s.  9d. 

British  Dragonflies.    Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise 

on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and 
Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated 
with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in 
Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- White  Engravings.  In  cloth 
gift,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A 

Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classifica- 
tion. Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the 
Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols.,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  A-I ;  Vol.  II. 
I-Z.) 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.  A  Guide  for  Col- 
lectors. Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen 
Pieces  and  the  Marks  and  Monograms  used  by  the  different 
Makers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Downjian.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
3s.  9d. 

Whist,    Scientific :     Its   Whys    and  Wherefores. 

Wherein  all  Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  the 
Reader  being  taken  step  by  step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations 
upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based.  By  C.  J.  Melrom:. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Solo  Whist.  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Pro- 
gressive and  Clear  Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the 
Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands 
printed  in  Colour.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Bridge  :    Its   Whys   and   Wherefores.     The  Game 

taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as 
"  Scientific  Whist  "  and  "  Solo  Whist,"  and  by  the  same  Author, 
C.J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative  Hands  in  Colours.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.     A  Manual  for 

Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 
I).  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
12s.  iod. 

Sleight  of  Hand.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Legerde- 
main for  Amateurs  and  Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Illustrated.  By  E.  Sachs.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Library  Manual,  The.    A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of 

a  Library,  and  the  values  "I  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H. 
Slater,  Barrister-at-l.nw.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged.    In  cloth|gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

London:   L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  Strand,  W.C. 
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THE  MARY  WARDELL  CONVALESCENT  HOME  FOR  SCARLET  FEVER, 

STANMORE. 

Established  1884  by  a  lady  working  amongst  the  London  poor. 


No  other  existing  Convalescent  Home  will  admit  persons  recovering  from  Scarlet  Fever  except  those  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals.  FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED  to  clear  the  Home  of 
debt,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  required  by  the  District  Council, 
^2,000  is  needed  immediately.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East;  or  to 
Miss  Mary  Wardell,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1732.      Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 


UNENDOWED. 


SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
President -THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasuret — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee— THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank- 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  :  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 

ROYAL    FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dukferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  .£3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  i>  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 

NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWER  STREET,  "W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £13,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  ,£7,500 — 
^10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.    Present  debt  .£5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 


"THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

JL  S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patii-nts  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTION'S  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ST,   MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDIKGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions, 

AND 

NOW    IN    GREAT    NEED    OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  ^22,000, 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  Of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income   rdinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 

Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital. 

SEAMEN'S   HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

"DREADNOUGHT"  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 

Branch  Hospital:  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS,  E. 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries  :  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  IVhole  Maritime  World. 
Open  Dav  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


NORTH     LONDON     HOSPITAL  FOR 
SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250.000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 
,£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

WESTMINSTER   HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary, 
S.W.— Instituted  1719.    The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than    ..       ..        ..        ..       ..       ..  £14,000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at  ..       ..  6,000 

Leaving  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ^8,000. 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


LONDON    HOSPITAL,  E. 

The  Committee  appeal  for  £40,ooo  a-year  from  voluntary  contributions. 


The  number  of  IN-PATIENTS  treated  in  1897  was  11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS       „  „  161,033 

Total  number   of   Patients  treated   at   the    Hospital — 172,179 


E  XT  1ST  IDS     .A.  IRE     TTIR/Gr-ElSrTILjir  NEEDED. 

Thoroughly  Trained  Private  Nurses  to  be  had  immediately  on  application  to  the  Matron. 
Honble.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  Chairman.  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House  Governor- 
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APPLICATIONS  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Hoare,  37  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  the  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  2  King 

William  Street,  E.C.,  for  the  under-mentioned  Shares. 
The  LISTS  of  APPLICATIONS  will  close  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  20th  December,  1900,  for  both  Town  and  Country. 

THE  IMPERIAL  AUSTRALIAN  WINE  CO.,  LTD. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1898. 
Proprietors  of  the  Murray  Valley  Vineyards  and  Brands,  Trade  Marks,  &c,  of  Fallon's  Wines  of  Albury  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

CAPITAL    £80,000. 

Divided  into 

40,000  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  entitled  to  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividends  ...  £40,000 
40,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each    £40,000 

Total   £80,000 

The  Vendor  has  stipulated  for  the  allotment  of  20,000  Ordinary  Shares  in  part  payment  of  the  Purchase-Money. 
40,000  Preference  Shares  and  the  remaining  20,000  Ordinary  Shares  are  now  offered  for  Subscription.    Payable  as  follows : — 
On  Application,  2s.  6d.  ;  on  Allotment,  7s.  6d. ;  21  days  after  allotment,  103. 
The  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Company  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  will  also  rank  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares  in  any  distribution  of  Capital.    It  is  proposed  to  pay  the 
Dividends  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  May  and  the  1st  November. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Rt.  Hou.  Viscount  HAMPDEN,  G.O.M.G.  (late  Governor  of  New  South  Wales), 

The  Hoo,  Welwyn,  Herts,  Director  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company,  Chairman. 
W.  W.  MASON.  J. P.,  Barton  Fields,  Canterbury,  Kent. 

K.  P.  IIENARD  (of  Messrs.  Nash  and  Lienard,  Wine  Merchants),  Viaduct  Vaults, 
Farringdon  Street,  E.G. 

LOCAL  DIRECTORS  IN  SYDNEY. 
TheRt.  Hon.  Sir  AVm.  JOHN  LYNE,  K.O.M.G.,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales. 
H.  H.  BROWN,  late  Member  of  Parliament  for  New  South  Wales. 
*P.  E.  FALLON,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
•  Will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 

BANKERS. 

Mersrs.  HOARE,  37  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
The  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  2  King  William  Street,  E.G.,  and 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

SOLICITORS. 

HARTOUP,  DAVIS  and  COBBOLD,  Fitzalan  House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
AUDITOR. 

A.  C.  ADAMSON,  62  King  William  Street,  E.C,  and  Baring  Chambers,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

BROKERS. 

London  :  NYE  and  MEADE.  4  Coptball  Court,  E.G.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Glasgow:  DOUGLAS  OA1RNEY,  141  West  George  Street,  Glasgow,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

Manchester  :  McEWEX  and  BUBGESS,  15  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

WM.  DOUBLEDAY,  15  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire,  carry  on,  and  further  develop  Fallon's 
well-known  businesses  of  Wine  Growers  and  Merchants,  in  Albury  and  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  established  about  40  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  J,  T.  Fallon, 
and  since  successfully  earned  on  by  the  present  Vendor. 

The  present  output  of  the  Vineyards  averages  about  28,397  gallons  a  year,  and 
that  quantity  will  be  largely  increased  when  the  some  40  acres  now  under  cultiva- 
tion have  been  planted.  It  is  proposed  to  further  increase  the  supply  by  the  purchase 
of  crops  of  grapfsfrom  small  growers  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  plant  acquired  by 
the  Companj  being  capable  of  producing  more  than  double  the  present  output. 

The  Vineyards  are  most  convenient  of  access,  as  the  Main  Line  (the  Great  Soutl  icrn 
Railway)  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne  passes  through  the  property. 

The  wines  stored  in  Albury  range  from  the  vintages  of  the  years  1878  to  1899. 
The  wine  stored  in  Sydney  ranges  from  the  vintages  of  the  years  1867  to  1£93.  The 
Vendor  has  adopted  the  practice  of  selling  wines  not  less  than  six  years  old,  and 
that  practice  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  continued  in  the  future. 

The  reputation  of  the  Fallon  wines  is  second  to  none  in  Australia.  There  are 
some  2,600  customers  upon  the  books,  whilst  nearly  300  Prizes,  Medals,  and  Awards 
have  been  granted  to  the  Firm  at  the  various  Exhibitions  in  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
Calcutta,  Chicago,  Bordeaux,  and  other  Cities. 

The  same  system  of  management  as  in  the  past  will  be  continued  in  the  future, 
the  present  staff,  some  of  the  members  of  which  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
firm  for  over  20  years,  being  retained  as  heretofore. 

The  demand  for  Australian  Wines  in  Great  Britain  is  increasing.  The  imports  of 
Australian  wines  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  nine  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1900,  were  639,715  gallons,  as  against  553,928  gallons  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  open  up  the  market  for 
Fallon's  Wines  in  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  high  protective  duties  hitherto  imposed  by  the  other  Colonies  the 
business  up  to  the  present  his  been  almost  exclusively  limited  to  New  South  Wales, 
but  now  that  the  Australian  Colonies  have  been  Federated  these  duties  will  be 
abolished,  and  the  Wines  of  this  Company  should  find  a  ready  market  over  the 
whole  of  Australia  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Accounts  of  the  business  have  been  examined  for  the  years  1897, 1898,  and 
1899  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Adamson,  Gorporate  Accountant,  of  London  and  Melbourne,  and 
his  certificate  shows  that  the  average  net  profits  amounted  to  £6,675  per  annum, 
whilst  those  for  the  last  year  were  in  excess  of  those  for  1898.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  his  certificate  : — 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Imperial  Australian  Wine  Company,  Limited. 

Ckntle.men,— I  have  examined  the  Summary  of  Accounts  taken  from  the  Books 
and  Statements  of  Mr.  J.T.  Fallon,  by  Messrs.  Starkey  and  Starkey,  Chartered 
Accountants,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  find  that  the  average  vintage  of 
wines  for  the  three  years  1897,  1898,  and  1699  has  been  28.397  (Twenty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven)  gallons  per  year,  and  that  the  sales  of 
wines  have  been  made  at  an  average  selling  price  during  these  three  jearsof 
7s.  ll'565d.  (Seven  shillings  and  eleven  decimal  five  six  five  pence)  per  gallon.  I 
further  find  that,  after  including  the  value  of  the  wines  remaining  unsold,  reckoned 
at  the  average  st  lling  price  of  the  wines  soldi  during  each  of  these  three  years,  and 
after  making  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fair  and  proper  allowance  for  expenses  con- 
nected therewith,  the  average  net  profit  for  thess  three  years  aceerdingly  amounted 
to  £6,675  Sl>  lOd.  (Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  live  shillings 
:ni'l  tc  iipoix  i-j  per  year  ;  the  nel  profits  for  the  year  1897  being  £8,517  2&  83, 
(Might  thousand  live  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  two  shillings  and  cightpenee), 
for  the  year  1898  being  £5,000  13s.  Id.  (Five  thousand  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
one  penny) ;  and  for  the  year  1899,  £6,508  Is.  9d.  (Six  thousand  live  hundred  and 
eight  pound)  one  shilling  and  nine  pence). 

No  charge  for  rent  has  been  made  in  the  above  figures,  tbe  Vineyards  at  Albury 
being  freehold  property,  nor  any  charge  for  interest  or  depreciation  of  plant  and 
machinery,  but  it  Is  stated  to  be  understood  that  the  repairs  to  and  maintenance  of 
the  latter  arc  charged  to  the  Vineyard  working  expenses,  which  are  included  in  the 
foregoing  figures.  No  records  of  the  Albury  sale*  of  wines  for  the  year  18J7  have 
been  submitted,  and  are  therefore  not  included. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  O.  Adamson,  Corporate  Accountant. 

1.2  King  William  Street,  London,  K  C. 

and  Itaring Chambers,  64  and  56  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

The  i  . . he  ed  profit  lor  1898  was  owing  to  the  very  severe  and  exceptional  drought 
prevalent  In  Australia  during  that  year. 

Tbe  Company  will  inquire  the  following  freehold  and  other  property,  us  valued  by 
Mr.  .1.  Y.  Mills,  Auctioneer  pud  Kitnte  Agent(liiteGoverninent  \  iihmtoi  ),of  .Sydney, 
New  South  Wales  :- 


1.  The  Freehold  Vineyards  situate  about  3  miles  from  Albury,  and  known  as  the 
Murray  Valley  Vineyards,  containing  628  acres,  whereof  160  acres  arc  planted  with 
Vines  of  the  most  approved  kind   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  £20,200 

2.  The  extensive  Stores  erected  upon  a  corner  plot  in  the  centre  of  the  City  of 
Albury  comprUine  2J  acres  with  large  cellarage,  and  having  vats  with  a  capacity  of 
about  180,000  gallons  thereunder,  and  the  Cottages,  Stabling,  and  other  premises 
adjoining  £6,000 

3.  The  extensive  Modern  Plant  at  the  Vineyar '.- and  Stores         ..       ..  £12,000 


Total   £38,200 

Mr.  Mills  in  his  valuation  (which  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Company's  soli- 
citors) points  out  that  real  estate  in  and  ground  Albury  has  increased  in  value 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  still  rising  in  value  from  the  growing  importanceof 
its  commercial  position.   He  has  not,  however,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  taken  this  fact 
into  account  in  his  valuation. 

Taking  the  net  profits  of  £6,675  as  a  basis,  without  allowing  for  the  increased 
profits  from  the  extra  40  acres  or  thereabouts  now  under  cultivation  (which  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  will  be  considerable),  or  the  general  development  of  the  business 
in  Auztr&Ua  and  the  United  Kingdom,  there  will  be  required  to  pay  :— 

6  per  cent,  interest  on  40,000  Preference  Shares  . .       ..       ..  £2,400 

8  per  cent,  interest  on  40.0C0  Ordinary  Shares  £3,200 

£5,600 

leaving  a  large  surplus  for  Directors'  remuneration,  additional  dividend,  &c. 

Both  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  William  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Trime  Minister  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
nesbes  acquired  by  the  Company,  and  have  testified  as  below. 

Sir  William  Lyne,  who  has  accepted  the  position  of  a  Local  Director,  writes  : — 
"  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  certifying  that  I  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mr.  Fallon's  Murray  Valley  Vineyards  for  many  years,  and  consequently  also 
near  his  wine  cellars.  The  vineyard  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  soil  is  a  rich  chocolate  with  a  mixture  of  iron  and  granite,  and  is 
situated  mostly  on  tbe  tops  of  small  hills  of  a  volcanic  nature.  The  wine 
cellars  arc  well  built  and  commodious.  When  last  I  was  there,  he  had  a  large 
stock  of  excellent  Wines ;  in  fact  Fallon  W  ines  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  enlarge  about  them.  The  vineyard  has  always  been  well 
cared  for,  and  thus  the  crop  of  grapes  has  been  very  good  and  regular. 

•'(Signed,)         WILLIAM  JOHN  LYNE. 
"  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney." 

Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  in  a  letter  relative  to  the  business,  states  : — 

"  I  am  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  great  wine-growing  district  of  Albury, 
Uie  City  of  which,  I  believe,  will  be  the  Federal  Capital  of  Australia,  and  I  thoroughly 
investigated  the  resources  of  the  district.  In  climate,  soil,  and  water  supply  it  is  one 
of  the  choicest  of  all  Australia.  Twenty-eight,  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Fallon,  the  founder  of  the  wine  industry  in  Albury  ;  I  visited  his  vineyards 
and  hi«  great  wine  cellars,  and  I  wrote  a  very  fall  and  complete  description  of  all 
these.  No  one  in  the  Colony  was  more  highly  respected  than  Mr.  Fallon.  He  repre- 
sented Albury  in  the  Parliament  of  Ne-.v  South  Wales  for  many  years,  and  you  will 
see.in  my  book  '  The  Australian  Dictionary  of  Dates  and  Men  of  the  Times,'  a  record 
of  this  public-spirited  colonist,  and  particularly  his  work  in  developing  the  Wine 
Industry  of  the  Colony." 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  Freehold  Lands,  Buildings,  Plant,  Boiling  Stock, 
Horses,  Trade  Marks,  and  other  similar  asset*  connected  with  tbe  business,  and  the 
Goodwill  (the  latter  taken,  as  will  be  noticed,  at  only  £6,800)  is  C45  000,  payable  as 
to  £25,C00  in  Cash  and  as  to  £20,000  by  the  allotment  as  fully  paid  of  2d,000  Ordinary 
Shares.  The  Company  will,  in  addition,  acquire  ^he  valuable  Stock  of  matured  wine3 
I  approximately  154,000  gallons)  ac  the  price  of  £30X00,  thus  making  up  the  working 
capital  of  the  Company  to  no  less  than  £35,000. 

The  Vendor  pays  all  expenses  incidental  to  the  formation  of  the  Company  up  to 
allotment,  except  registration  fee,  brokerage,  and  stamp  duties.  He  also  pays  the 
cost  of  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  Company. 

The  businesses  will  be  taken  over  subject  to  all,  existing  contracts.  These  are  of 
the  ordinary  trade  character,  and  necessary  for  zhe  working  of  the  concern,  but 
including,  as  they  do,  numerous  contracts  witli  employes  and  others,  they  cannot  be 
specified.  There  are  also  other  contracts  between  tue  Vendor  and  others  regarding 
the  formation  and  public  issue  of  the  Company,  which  may  technically  fall  within 
section  38  of  the  Companies  Acts,  1867.  Subscrioers  will  be  held  to  have  had  notice 
thereof  and  to  have  waived  all  rights  to  be  suppliel  with  particulars  of  such  con- 
tracts ot  arrangements,  and  applications  will  only  be  received  on  these  terms. 

The  only  Contract  to  which  the  Company  Is  a  party  is  dated  1st  December,  1900, 
and  is  made  between  Patrick  Edwin  Fallon,  as  Vendor,  of  the  one  part,  aud  Villeroy 
Corney  Doubleday,  as  Trustee  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other  part,  whereby 
for  the  said  consideration  the  said  Vendor  to  the  Company  agrees  to  sell  to  the  Com- 
pany the  said  business. 

Copies  of  the  Certificate  of  Mr.  Adamson,  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Mills,  the  letters  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  William  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  Hconiker  Heaton.  M.P.,  and 
the  originals,  together  with  thei  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  and  the 
above  mentioned  Contract,  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Company's  Solicitors. 

Applications  for  Preference  Shares  and  Ordinary  Shares  should  be  made  on  the 
forms  accompanying  the  Prospectus,  aud  forwarded  to  the  Bankers,  with  a  remit- 
tance for  the  amount  payable  on  application. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  of  the  Binkers  Brokers, 
Solicitors,  Auditor,  and  at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 

APPLICATION    FORM    FOR   PREFERENCE  AND 
ORDINARY  SHARES. 

TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  AUSTRALIAN  WINK  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

C  knti.bmkn,— Having  paid  to  the  Oompauy'B  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  

being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  account  of  6  per  cent.  Cumulative 

Preference  Shares  in  tbe  above-named  Company,  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that 
number  of  Shares  upon  the  terms  of  the  Company's  Prospectus,  dated  December, 
1900,  which  I  have  read.andl  hereby  agree  to  accept  tbe  same  or  any  smaller  number 
that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pBy  the  further  instalments  per  Share  in  accord- 
ance with  the  said  Prospectus,  and  1  authorise  yo.i  to  register  me  as  the  holder  of  the 
said  Shares.  And  I  declare  that,  as  a  condition  of  the  allotment,  1  hereby  waive  all 
right  to  any  further  particulars  of  the  Contracts  riterrcd  to  in  the  said  Prospectus, 
whether  with  reference  to  section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise, 
whether  as  against  the  Directors  or  the  Company.  or  other  Interested  persons,  uud  1 
BO  agree  with  you  as  Trustees  tor  and  ou  behalf  of  all  or  any  such  pcrsuis. 

Name  (in  full )   

Address   

Description]  

Date  

Signature  
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The  Subscription  List  will  Open  on  Tuesday,  18th  December,  and  will  close  on  or  before  Saturday,  22nd  December,  for  Town, 

and  Monday,  24th  December,  for  Country. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890. 


SHARE   CAPITAL        ~  £216,000, 

Of  which  has  been  issued  £180,000, 

Divided  into  120,000  "A"  Preference,  10,000  "B"  Preference,  50,000  "A"  Ordinary,  18,000  "B"  Ordinary,  and  18,000  Founders' 

Shares,  all  of  £1  each. 

Four    per    Cent.    Mortgage    Debenture  Stock,  £100,000. 


Messrs.  Prescott.  Dinisdale,  Cave,  Tugwell  and  Co.  (Limited ),  50  Cornhill,  E.C., 
will  receive  applications  for  : 

10.0G0  "  A  "  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £1  each,  and 
33.334  "A"  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £1  each. 
The  "A"  Preference  shares  rank  both  as  to  capital  and  a  Preferential  dividend  of 

6  per  cent,  in  priority  to  the  remaining  £96,C00  of  the  share  capital.  They  also 
participate  in  the  surplus  profits  after  paying  dividends  at  fixed  rates  on  other 
classes  of  shares.  The  surplus  profit  taken  by  these  shares  has,  for  the  13  months 
ending  31st  October,  1899,  and  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1900,  increased  the 
dividend  paid  thereon  by  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  thus  making  a  total  dividend  of 

7  per  cent  per  annum.  The  10 ,tC0  '•  A  "  Preference  shares  now  offered  are  a  portion 
of  the  authorised  120,000. 

The  "A"  Ordinary  shares  rank  both  as  to  capital  and  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
per  annum  in  priority  to  £36,CC0  of  the  share  capital.  Only  16,000  of  the  50,000 
"  A "  Ordinary  shares  remain  unissued.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  that  two-thirdi  of  the  whole  issue  shall  be  publicly  offered  for 
subscription,  it  has  been  arranged  that,  in  addition  to  the  16,000  "  A "  Ordinary 
shares  issued  by  the  Company,  17.334  of  these  shares  shall  at  the  same  time  be  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  present  holders  (the  directors.). 
The  "  A  "  Preference  shares  are  issued  at  a  premium  of  4s.  a  share. 

"J_'!j  g  **  A   '*  I  ir  •  1  i  V'  ■ .  -  ■  n  eriQviv  naw  immml      A  *  e  r*_    S*a     _  _i  


'  A  "  Ordinary  shares  are  issued  at  a  premium  of  7s.  6d.  a  share. 


Payable  as  follows  : 


On  application   

On  allotment  (being  the  premium) 
One  month  after  allotment 
Three  months  after  allotment 


a  "  Pref.  sh. 
£0  5  0 
0   4  0 
0   7  6 
0   7  6 


A  "  Ord.  sh. 

£0  5  0 
0  7  6 
0  7  6 
0   7  6 


£14  0  d   J  6 

Allottees  of  either  class  of  shares  may  pay  up  in  full'on,  or  at  anv  time  after, 

allotment,  and  4  per  cent,  interest  will  be  allowed  on  the  amount  paid  In  advance. 
The  dividend  will  accrue  on  5s.  per  share  from  the  date  of  allotment,  and  on  the 

balance  from  the  fixed  dates  for  payment,  subject  to  the  amounts  being  paid 

when  due. 

DIRECTORS. 

T-  *L  WTT.T.IAMB  IDRIS,  F.C.S.,  J.P.,  L.C.C.,  Ditton  Court,  Westcliffe-on-Sea 
(Chairman). 

W.  ADPAR  JONES,  14  Dartmouth  Park  Avenue,  N.W. 
EDWIN  K.  BISHOP,  16  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
JAMES  BRADFORD,  Oaklands,  Hayward's  Heath. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs.  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE,  CAVE, TUGWELL  and  CO.  (Limited),  50  Cornhill 
London,  B.C.  ' 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  T.  P.  BAPTIE  and  CO.,  10  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

SOLICITOR. 

W.  0.  FISHER,  120  Pratt  Street,  Camden  Town,  N.W. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  ARTHUR  J.  HILL,  TELLA0OTT  and  CO.,  1  Finsbury  Circus,  E.G. 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICE. 

THOMAS  P.  CHUBB,  Pratt  Street,  Camden  Town,  London,  N.W. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

-2fc£&SH  bUnT3  °f  IdriS  a1d  °?-  consistiD&  Principally  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  well-known  mineral  waters,  was  commenced  in  1875.  It  was  carried 
on  successfully  as  a  private  firm  till  April,  1893,  when  the  present  Company  was 
formed  to  acquire  it.  The  whole  of  the  purchase  money  pavable  to  the  vendors  was 
^bscrip«onruil  189°7POrt'0n  *  ^  ComPan^va3  for  public 

l2t£5*£&  T^n  Company  have  since  1894  been  regularly  audited  by  Messrs. 
t^u  i  '< yeUaPotV\"d  C.°-of  1  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C,  Chartered  Accountants 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  certificate  that  the  profits  for  the  past  five  years 
have  shown  a  steady  increase.  J"*"" 
_    ,    ■  1  Finsbnry  Circus,  London,  E.C   1st  December  I'm 

To  the  Director*  of  Mess.-.  Idris  and  Co.  (Ltd.),  Camden  Town      Uecem0er> 19La 

Gentlemen,— We  have  made  a  special  examination  of  the  books  of  your  Com- 
Sf  °L  fi,  r  an,i  °ne  month  ended  31st  October,  1900,  and  we  find  that  the 
profits  for  that  period  have  been  as  follows  :— 


For  the  12  mouths  ended  30th  Sept.,  1896   £13.748   8  4 

„      12  „         31th  Sept.,  1897    14,423  17  7 

12  „         30th  Sept.,  1898    17,153  19  11 

.,      13         „         31st   Oct.,  1899   I     lqqn,  f,  , 

£21,561 18s.  6d.  Equal  to  for  12  months    ..  •     ..       ..  f     13'3U,S   0  * 

For  the  12  months  ended  31st  Oct.,  1900    20,857  11  10 

These  profits  have  been  arrived  at  after  deducting  all  proper  depreciations  and 
directors'  remuneration  (other  than  their  share  of  surplus  profit),  but  before  charging 
interest  on  mortgage,  Debenture,  or  loan  capital,  or  providing  for  the  profit-sharing 
and  benevolent  fund,  which  is  a  purely  voluntary  arrangement. 

According  to  the  books  of  the  company  at  the  31st  October,  1800,  the  factories  and 
other  properties  (£123,078  5s.  3d.),  plant,  machinery,  horses,  vans,  harness,  stock-in- 
trade,  book  debts,  investments,  cash  balances,  goodwill  (which  stands  at  only 
£21,127  17s.  2d.),  and  other  assets,  after  providing  for  all  trade  liabilities,  Debenture 
stock,  and  benevolent  fund,  and  after  providing  for  the  year's  dividends,  amounted  to 
£216,566  14s.  6.1.,  the  share  capital  being  £180.000,  the  reserve  fund  £34,000,  and  the 
undivided  profits  carried  forward  £2,566  14s.  6d. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfullv, 

ARTHUR  J.  HILL.  VELLACOTT  and  CO., 
Chartered  Accountants, 
The  articles  of  association  provide  that  the  proSts  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  company  shall  be  applied  in  payment  of  dividends  at  the  rates  and  in  the  order 
undermentioned  : — 

"A"  Preference,  6  per  cent ;  "B"  Preference,  7  per  cent.  ;  "  A"  Ordinary,  10  per 
cent.  ;  "  B  "  Ordinary,  10  per  cent. ;  Founders',  5  per  cent. 

After  payment  of  these  dividends  the  surplus  is  applied  as  follows  : — 
One-third  to  increase  the  divedeud  on  the  "  A  "  Preference  shares  to  8  per  cent. 
One  third  to  the  payment  of  additional  dividend  on  the  Founders'  shares. 
One-third  to  the  further  remuneration  of  the  directors. 

Every  year  since  the  company  was  established  (except  1894,  when  no  dividend  was 
paid  on  the  "  B  "  Ordinary  or  Founders'  shares,  but  £5,161  9s  2d.  was  added  to  the 
reserve  fund)  the  fixed  dividends  on  all  classes  of  shares  have  been  paid  in  full.  In 
addition  to  these  fixed  dividends  surplus  profits  have  been  distributed,  amounting 
for  the  13  months  ending  31st  October,  1899,  to  £2,275  Os.  01.,  and  for  the  vear  ending 
31st  October,  1900,  to  £2,713  2s.  9d..  thus  giving  the  "  A  "  {Preference  share-  for  the 
two  years  and  one  month  ending  31st  October,  1900,  a  tot.il  dividend  of  7  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  £36,000  "  B  "  Ordinary  and  Founders'  shares  are  all  held  by  the  directors, 
the  widow  of  a  former  director,  the  secretary,  and  members  of  their  families.  No 
dividend  is  payable  ou  these  shares  until  the  full  10  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  "A 
Ordinary  shares  has  been  paid. 

The  reserve  fund,  which  stood  at  £2,0C0  in  1893,  has  been  added  to  each  year,  and 
now  amounts  to  £34,003. 

The  additional  capital  now  offered  for  subscription  is  required  for  the  further 
extension  of  the  business  in  London  and  in  connection  with  the  brandies,  and  also 
for  the  further  development  of  the  export  trade,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Company. 

The  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  granted  a  quotation  for  the  Debenture 
stock  and  "A"  Preference  shares,  and  an  application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for 
a  settlement  and  quotation  for  the  "  A  "  Ordinary  shares. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into  : 

1.  An  indenture,  dated  1st  July.  1898,  between  the  Company  of  the  one  part  and 
Thomas  Howell  Williams  Idris  and  James  Bradford  (as  trustees  for  the  Debenture 
stockholders)  of  the  other  part. 

2.  An  agreement,  dated  10th  December,  1900,  between  Thomas  Howell  Williams 
Idris,  William  Adpar  Jones,  and  Edwin  Kelsham  Bisiiop  of  the  first  part,  Fanny 
Hughes  of  the  second  part,  and  the  Company  of  the  third  part. 

3.  Letter,  dated  12th  December,  1930,  from  Thomas  Howell  Williams  Idris, 
William  Adpar  Jones,  Edwin  Kelsham  Bishop,  and  James  Bradford,  to  the  Company, 
agreeing  to  the  offer  made  by  this  prospectus. 

The  Company  has  also  entered  into  many  other  contracts  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  its  business,  and  in  particular  for  the  purchase  and  taking  on  lease  of  properties, 
for  the  purchase  of  businesses,  for  the  construction  ami  improvement  of  buildings, 
for  the  performance  of  services,  and  for  the  granting  of  under-leases  and  other 
tenancies.  Applicants  must  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  such  contracts  and  to  have 
agreed  with  the  Company  as  trustee  lor  the  directors  and  other  persons  responsible 
to  waive  all  claims  against  them  for  not  more  fully  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  Sec.  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867. 

Copies  of  the  Company's  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  the 
above  report  and  contracts,  may  be  inspected  by  intending  applicants  at  the  office 
of  the  Company's  solicitor. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
pany, from  the  bankers,  solicitor,  and  auditors,  and  from  the  brokers  to  the  Compauy, 
.Messrs.  T.  P.  Baptie  and  Co.,  10  Throgmorton  Avenue.  E.C. 

London,  December  14th,  1900. 


Some  Handsome  Xmas  Gifts. 


SET   OF   .   .  . 

COLOURED 

COLONIAL  PLATES, 

Including  the  Forces  of 
Australia,    Canada,  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  New  Zealand, 
Hong    Konc,   West  Indies, 

and  others  (making  io  in  all), 
Sent  Carriage  Paid  in  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of 
5s.  3d. 


COMPLETE    SET  OF 
COLOURED 

MILITARY  PLATES 

(Except  tst  and  2nd  Life  Guards), 
including 

CAVALRY,  INFANTRY,  ARTILLERY, 
C.I.V.,  YEOMANRY,   AND  COLONIALS 

(Making  154  in  all), 
Packed  flat  and  sent  Carriage  Paid  in  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of 
£3  17s.  6d. 


SET   OF   .    .  . 

COLOURED 
YEOMANRY  PLATES 

(P^xcept  the  Pembrokeshire), 
including 
"  IMPERIAL    YKO.MANRY  " 
PLATE 
(making  33  in  all), 

Will  be  sent  Carriage   Paid  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of 
12s.  6d. 


e"  Complete  List  of  Coloured  Plates  now  ready  and  to  appear  shortly  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

m  v        ,,lSU,TABLE    F0R    PRESENTATION  PURPOSES, 

i-indmg  in  Album  Form,  or  Framing  for  Decoration  of  Club,  Library,  Smoking,  or  Billiard  Room. 
.  Make  all  Cheques  payable  to  the  "Manager," 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE"  Offices:  3  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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OCEANAJCC^SOLIDATED. 

OPERATIONS    IN    THE    TRANSVAAL    IN    ABEYANCE,    BUT  GOOD 
RESULTS    FROM    OTHER  INTERESTS. 


THE  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Oceana 
Consolidated  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  December  12  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Henry 
Pasteur  (the  chairman  of  the  company). 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Mortan  Lambert)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting, 

The  chairman  said  :  Before  drawing  your  attention  to  the  principal 
points  of  interest  mentioned  in  the  report,  I  must  ask  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  follow  me  in  the  explanations  I  have  to  give  you  about  our 
accounts.  On  the  debtor  side  of  the  balance-sheet  you  will  notice 
that  1,488,862  shares  have  now  been  issued  out  of  a  total  of  1,500,000 
shares.  Of  the  211,355  which  have  been  issued  since  our  last  report, 
over  16,000  were  allotted  in  payment  for  the  portion  of  the  Beira  Land 
Company's  estate,  which  belonged  to  third  parties.  This  has  placed 
in  our  possession  the  whole  of  the  assets  of  that  company,  thereby 
simplifying,  as  well  as  reducing  materially,  the  expenditure  connected 
with  the  up-keep  of  those  properties.  In  March  last  194,199  shares 
were  issued,  at  a  premium  of  5s.  per  share,  resulting  in  an  addition  to 
the  available  funds  of  the  company  of  some  ,£240,000.  No  doubt  the 
war  has  lasted  longer  than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  the  issue  of  the 
shares  was  made  ;  but  the  funds  thus  raised  have  been  placed  at  good 
interest— a  portion  in  English  Government  securities— and  the  whole 
will  be  available  as  soon  as  they  may  be  required.  The  other  items 
do  not  call  for  any  remarks.  Contingent  liabilities  have  been  reduced 
from  £109,700  to  £80,050.  On  the  credit  side,  the  cash,  foreign 
Government  securities,  and  loans  against  securities  amount  to 
,£306,017,  against  £83,227;  sundry  debtors  are  £13,495.  Now  we 
come  to  the  investments.  If  you  compare  this  year's  schedule  with 
last  year's,  you  will  find  that  they  are  almost  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  the  shares  in  the  Portuguese  Company  of  Zambesia,  of 
which  we  have  sold  44,440  at  a  subslantial  advance  on  the  prices  at 
which  they  stood  in  our  books,  and  the  shares  in  the  Katanga 
Company,  of  which  we  have  sold  1,151  ordinary  shares  out  of  3,442 
we  held.  Our  present  holding  of  Katanga  of  1,280  privileged  and 
2,291  ordinary  shares,  together  with  our  shares  in  the  Mozambique 
Company,  make  up  between  them  at  present  market  prices  a  sum  far 
in  excess  of  the  £"160,681,  which  represent  the  whole  of  our 
Portuguese,  East  African,  and  Congo  interests— (applause)— with  the 
exception  of  the  Beira  assets,  which  form  now  in  the  balance-sheet  a 
separate  item  of  £47,255.  The  greater  part  of  the  £323,078  railway 
shares  and  debentures  is  represented  by  our  interest  in  the  Pretoria- 
Pietersburg  Railway.  The  £590,475  mining  and  the  .£10,950  land 
interests  in  the  Transvaal  remain  exactly  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The 
total  investments  stand  at  a  cost  of  £"1,121,113,  a  figure  materially 
below  what  they  are  worth,  even  in  the  present  depressed  state  of 
South  African  securities.  (Applause.) 

If  you  will  turn  now  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  you  will  see  that 
the  expenditure  in  London  and  in  Africa  of  £15, 127  shows  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  £3,600  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  a  decrease,  due  to  the  war,  in  the  contributions  from 
subsidiary  companies  whose  management  is  carried  on  by  our  London 
and  Johannesburg  establishments.  We  have  every  reason,  therefore, 
to  anticipate  that,  with  a  settlement  and  a  resumption  of  business  in 
the  Transvaal,  we  shall  be  able  to  realise  further  economy  in  our 
expenses  of  management.  Salaries  show  a  reduction  of  ^"1,300  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  ;  they  amount,  with  rent,  taxes,  house- 
hold and  office  expenses,  to  ^£7,619.  Travelling  expenses  are  £258, 
against  £245  ;  general  expenses,  law  charges,  exchange,  and  audit, 
£952,  against  £1,280  ;  stationery  and  printing  £645,  against  £"1,019  : 
telegrams  and  postage?  .£309,  against  £495  ;  Parts,  Lisbon,  and 
Portuguese  Africa  offices  and  agency  to  ,£1,174,  against  .£1,290; 
directors'  fees  £2,580.  Deducting  contribution's  from  other  com- 
panies, £3,296,  this  makes  up  the  total  of  £10,748  in  the  accounts. 
In  Johannesburg,  Beira,  and  Central  Africa  the  expenses,  after  deduc- 
tion of  contributions  from  other  companies,  have  been  £4,474,  against 
£3,780  the  year  before.  This  small  increase  is  easily  explained  by 
the  reduction  in  the  fees  received  from  other  companies,  owing  to  the 
war,  whilst  this  company  has  had  to  continue  to  pay  for  its  staff  during 
their  enforced  idleness  at  Johannesburg  and  Durban.  The  item  of  pro- 
specting and  rent  collecting  covers  a  sum  of  .£571,  spent  on  pro- 
specting the  farms  of  the  New  Belgium  Company,  according  to 
agreement.  The  expenses  of  rent  collecting  have  been  increased  by 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
from  the  same  cause  the  amount  of  rents  received  lias  fallen  to  £942, 
against  ,£1,358  in  the  previous  year.  Transvaal  survey  fees  have  been 
£266,  and  ,£400  has  been  reserved  for  the  ordinary  land  tax  on  the 
company's  farms  due  for  1899-1900,  but  not  paid.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  in  avoiding,  like  other  land  companies,  the  payment  of 
the  very  heavy  war  tax  imposed  by  the  Boer  Government,  and  which, 
in  the  case  of  this  company,  would  have  amounted  to  about  ,£15,000. 
(Hear,  bear.)  The  item  of  French  shares  tax  and  depreciation 
require!  no  Continent.  The  balance  of  preliminary  expenses,  £3,164, 
has  been  written  off.  On  the  credit  side  the  only  item  requiring  a 
few  words  from  mc   is   the  first  — dividends  and  interest  received 


£16,521,  against  ,£31,576  last  year.  This  is  the  result  of  the  war. 
In  1899  ,£12,000  was  leceived  for  interest  on  the  shares  and  debentures 
of  the  Pretoria-Pietersburg  Railway  and  only  £3, 161  this  year.  The 
Rand  Central  Ore  Reduction  pays  nothing  this  year,  against  £"2,158 
last  year.  The  profits  realised  on  the  sale  of  investments — £96,593  — 
are  derived,  as  I  have  stated  before,  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  Katanga 
and  Zambesia  shares.  The  net  result  for  the  year  is  a  profit  of  £94,50 r, 
which,  added  to  the  previous  balance  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  of 
£34,270,  makes  a  total  of  £128, 571,  equivalent  to  nearly  9  per  cent, 
on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company.  (Applause.) 

We  have  received  by  the  last  Cape  mail  a  most  valuable  report, 
written  by  our  repres°ntative  Mr.  Blum,  from  which  I  propose  to  read 
you  a  few  extracts  relating  to  our  leading  Transvaal  interests  :  "The 
Van  Ryn  mines  stopped  working  at  the  end  of  September.  During 
the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  125  stamps  were  at 
work,  and  53,040  tons  of  ore  were  treated,  yielding  21,29502.  of  gold, 
leaving  a  profit  of  14s.  6d.  per  ton."  Now,  with  a  normal  condition 
of  things,  this  profit,  equal,  already,  to  about  £150,000  per  annum, 
would  show  a  very  satisfactory  return  on  the  capital  of  the  Van  Ryn 
Company,  which  is  £400,000,  and  suggests  a  materially  higher  price 
for  the  shares  than  present  quotations.  Our  large  interest  in  this 
company — viz.,  67,000  shares — entitles  us  to  have  a  very  strong  repre- 
sentation on  both  the  board  in  London  and  on  the  local  committee. 
The  company's  property  was  ably  looked  after  during  the  war  by 
Messrs.  Blum  and  Francois,  who  remained  in  Johannesburg  during  the 
very  risky  and  unpleasant  period  prior  to  Lord  Roberts's  occupation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  ore  reserves,  Mr.  Blum  also  states,  stood  at  about 
200,000  tons.  "  During  the  war  the  pumps  were  kept  at  work,  and 
the  plant  and  buildings  well  looked  after  ;  the  workings  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  long  stoppages.  Rand  Central  Ore  Reduction  Com- 
pany— The  smelting  furnace  gave  good  results  during  July,  August, 
and  September,  1899;  during  the  war  all  work  was  stopped;  the 
plant  is  in  good  condition.  The  Douglas  Colliery  has  been  closed  for 
some  time  ;  but  the  plant  and  workings  are  being  kept  in  good  order, 
and  work  can  be  resumed  as  soon  as  regular  traffic  is  restored  on  the 
Middleburg  Railway  line.  Results  during  the  year  under  review  have 
been  better  than  in  any  former  years,  and  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory still  but  for  the  heavy  railway  rates.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
under  the  new  regime  these  will  be  less  oppressive,  and  in  that  case 
Douglas  coal,  which  is  of  exceptional  quality,  is  sure  to  find  a  good 
market  on  the  Rand." 

I  need  not  refer  more  in  detail  to  the  remarks  in  the  report  about 
the  Pretoria-Pietersburg  Railway.  The  line  at  the  present  time  is  in 
the  occupation  of  the  military  authorities  from  Pretoria  to  a  point  some 
20  or  30  miles  short  of  Nylstrom  ;  whilst  the  northern  portion, 
between  Nylstrom  and  Pietersburg,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers. 
This  is  the  only  line  in  the  Transvaal  which  has  been  built  by  an 
English  company.  We  have,  as  stated  in  the  report,  acquired  the 
interests  belonging  to  third  parties,  and  the  whole  is  now  vested 
in  the  Oceana  Company.  By  this  transfer  we  are  realising  a  con- 
siderable economy  in  the  management  of  that  property,  of  which  the 
cost  has  been  further  diminished,  by  writing  off  £8,777,  tne  amount  of 
administration  on  expenses  since  the  formation  of  the  company.  A. 
large  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  past  year  has  been  derived  from  the 
sale  of"  part  of  our  shares  in  the  Katanga  Company.  We  drew  your 
attention  last  year  to  the  growing  value  of  that  asset,  which  has  made 
further  considerable  progress  this  year,  as  those  remote  territories  of 
Central  Africa  are  being  gradually  brought  within  easier  reach  of 
Europe.  A  convention  has  been  signed  this  year,  by  which  the  Congo 
Free  State  and  the  Katanga  Company  have  agreed  to  work  the  whole 
territory,  extending  over  some  150,000,000  acres  — of  which  two- 
thirds  belonged  to  the  State  and  one-third  to  the  company— on  joint 
account,  by  means  of  a  board  consisting  of  three  delegates  of  the  State 
and  two  of  the  company,  the  net  results  to  be  divided  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  the  geographical  division  of  the  territory  between  the  State- 
and  the  Katanga  Company.  The  Katanga  Company  has  just  distributed 
a  dividend  of  30  per  cent,  on  its  6,000  privileged  shares,  derived  from 
the  sale  of  a  portion  of  its  shares  in  the  Lomami  Company,  the  pro- 
sperous subsidiary  company  created  by  them. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  the  Flotilla  Company  is  carrying  out  a  con- 
tract for  placing  two  steamers  and  a  few  barges  for  the  Katanga  Com- 
pany on  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Moero  ;  the  boats  are  being  mounted 
now,  and  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  some  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  date  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  contract.  These 
steamers,  with  the  ox  wagon  service  organised  between  Lakes  Tan- 
ganyika and  Nyassa,  will  bring  a  considerable  addition  of  freight  to 
the  Flotilla  Company.  The  receipts  of  that  company  show  a  large- 
increase  for  the  year  1899,  with  a  fair  increase  of  profit  after  payment 
of  all  charges  ami  debenture  interest.  I  now  beg  to  move:  "That 
the  report  and  accounts  to  June  30,  1900,  be  now  submitted,  and  that 
the  same  are  hereby  adopted."' 

Mi.  F.  R.  Bullock  seconded  the  motion. 

The  nu. lion  was  then  put  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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LONDON  AND  W.A.  EXPLORATION. 

A     DESCRIPTION     OF     THE     COMPANY'S     INTERESTS  —  THE 
ADDITIONS    DURING    THE  YEAR. 


THE  fifth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  London  and  Western 
Australian  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  12  December,  at  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  Algernon  Moreing 
(the  managing  director  of  the  company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  W.  Wellsted)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  It  is  my  first  duty  to  propose  that  the  report  and  accounts 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  August  31, 1900,  be  received  and  adopted.  During  the 
early  part  of  this  year — in  fact,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year— the  outlook  was 
extremely  gloomy  in  all  mining  matters.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  war  in  South 
Africa  and  the  early  disasters  which  took  place  there,  there  was  a  feeling  of  great 
uneasiness,  and  during  that  time  it  was  quite  impossible  for  a  company  such  as  ours 
to  deal  in  shares.  It  was  necessary  to  carefully  husband  our  resources  in  case  that 
depression  might  become  worse.  It  is  owing  to  that  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  that 
your  directors  were  unable  to  pay  you,  during  the  past  year,  an  interim  dividend — a 
matter  which  we  very  much  regret.  When  we  held  our  meeting  last  year  we  certainly 
fully  hoped  that  that  could  easily  and  properly  be  done  ;  but  you  can  quite  under- 
stand that  if,  at  the  time  in  question,  we  had  attempted  to  press  sales  of  shares 
on  an  unwilling  pjblic,  it  would  have  been  disastrous  from  our  point  of  view. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  simply  nurse  with  care,  during  this  trying  time, 
the  investments  we  had  made.  Fortunitely  times  have  much  improved,  and  we  are 
able  to  put  before  you  a  balance-sheet  which  I  think  you  will  all  agree  is  in  its  way 
eminently  satisfactory.  Turning  to  the  report,  you  will  see  that  we  are  still 
interested  in  most  of  the  properties  in  which  we  held  an  interest  last  year,  and  that 
we  have  gone  into  some  new  ventures  which,  when  I  met  you  last  year,  had  not  been 
floated. 

The  Principal  Investments. 

The  Great  Fingall  Company — the  first  on  our  list— is  very  much  before  the  public 
now,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  remarkable  developments  in  that  mine,  which  have 
taken  pla'je  recently,  are  well  before  you.  We  have  taken  a  very  considerable 
intc-re>t  in  a  sub  company  called  the  West  Fingall.  We  joined  in  a  scheme  for  pro- 
viding working  capital  to  that  company  on  satisfactory  terms.  We  have  a  very 
large  interest  in  it,  and  we  fully  believe  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  equal  to  some  of 
the  best  of  the  properties  we  have  in  Western  Australia.  It  is  not  necessary  forme 
to  give  you  details  of  it,  because  you  have  them  in  the  report,  and  recently  at  the 
statutory  meeting  of  the  West  Fingall  Company  the  Chairman  very  fully  described 
the  position  of  the  company. 

A  Shareholder  :  Do  you  mind  telling  us  the  number  of  shares  you  have  in  the 
Great  Fingall  Company? 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  tell  you  all  the  shares  we  hold  presently.  Then  we  are 
interested  in  the  Sons  of  Gwalia  and  in  the  Sons  of  Gwalia  Deep  Levels.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  Sons  of  Gwalia  Company  has  now  thoroughly  realised  the  importance 
of  having  these  deep  levels,  and  practically  an  arrangement  has  been  made  between 
oar  company  and  the  Sons  of  Gwalia  Company,  by  which  in  a  very  short  time  the 
deep-level  claims  will  be  taken  over  by  that  company  and  incorporated  in  the  Sons 
of  Gwalia.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  Sons  of  Gwalia 
Company,  as  it  puts,  once  and  for  all,  out  of  question  the  permanency  of  that  mine  | 
— anyway,  as  long  as  we  shall  be  here  to  be  interested  in  it.  In  the  Hannau's 
Brownhill  Company  we  still  hold  a  very  considerable  interest,  and  the  remarks  I 
have  already  made  about  the  Hannan's  field  generally  refer  to  that  company  as  well 
as  to  others.  The  company  has  continued  to  produce  gold  very  largely,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  :  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  they  and  others  could  join  in 
an  amalgamation  it  would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  to  all  parties.  The  Cosmo- 
politan Proprietary  is  a  company  in  which  we  have  taken  an  interest  since  the  last 
meeting.  At  that  time,  I  think,  we  were  negotiating  that  matter.  We  obtained  a 
large  interest  in  the  mine,  and  still  hold  a  considerable  interest.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  that  investment  his  been  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  profitable  one  to  us. 
The  East  Murchison  United,  in  which  we  also  still  hold  a  large  interest,  has  been 
lather  in  difficulties  during  the  past  year.  It  was  found  that  as  the  development 
In  depth  proceeded  it  took  much  longer  to  find  the  continuation  of  the  ore  shute 
than  was  expected  ;  it  took  a  much  sharper  angle,  and  the  ground  is  very  hard,  the 
result  being  that  considerable  delay  was  experienced  in  locating  the  vein  in  the 
lowest  levels.  That,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  since  been  done,  and  the  mine  looks  as 
well  as  ever  it  did.  But  during  that  time  it  gave  everybody  great  anxiety,  and,  of 
course,  certain  people  who  are  always  very  pessimistic  took  the  opportunity  of 
depressing  the  property  a=  much  as  possible,  and  the  shares  fell  considerably  in 
.Talue.  At  the  same  time  the  directors  were  increasing  the  number  of  stamps  at  the 
mine  and  spending  the  profits  which  were  being  made  upon  those  stamps.  The 
result  was  reduced  dividends,  and  an  appearance  of  failure  in  depth,  which  very 
much  depressed  the  company  during  the  time  we  have  been  operating.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  that  is  now  all  past,  and  the  mine  is  looking  at  its  best.  Then  we  have 
on  interest  in  the  Long  Reef  Gold  Mining  Company.  That  mine  has  uniformly 
developed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  we  are  still  large  holders  of  shares,  the 
number  of  which  I  will  give  you  presently.  The  Fingall  Reefs  Extended  is  a  com- 
pany in  which  we  now  have  a  large  interest.  That  company  took  over,  as  you  are 
aware,  the  British  King  leises,  which  they  had  been  developing  for  a  long  time,  and  I  i 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  results  of  their  expenditure  on  it  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
It  has  uniformly  developed,  and  the  company  has  recently  taken  up  all  the  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood — both  deep  levels  and  extensions — and  there  is  every  promise 
that  the  concern  will  do  us  great  creiit  and  give  us  considerable  profit.  There  is  a 
10-stamp  battery  now  being  erected  ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  soon  it  will  be  ready. 

1 1  ems  in  the  Balance-sheet. 
I  will  now  turn  to  the  balance-sheet,  which  is  the  statement  which  will  interest 
you  probably  more  than  the  profit. and  loss  account;  for  in  that  we  show  the 
foundation  and  solidity  of  the  company,  If  it  has  any.  On  the  debtor  Bide  you  will 
SOtice  that  our  issued  capital  is  £280,663,  the  same  figure  as  last  year.  The  item, 
«ash  held  as  trustees,  £3'i,735,  does  not  interest  you,  because  it  is  not  yours  ;  it  is 


simply  money  that  we  hold  for  other  people,  and  it  also  appears  on  the  other  side 
of  the  balance-sheet.  Then  there  are  sundry  creditors  amounting  to  £4,977.  That 
amount  is  made  up  as  follows :  Dividend  on  some  Cosmopolitan  shares  which  we 
sold  amounting  to  £1,000  ;  iucome-tai,  £491  ;  then  there  is  an  account  between  us 
nnd  the  Investment  Company,  on  which  we  owe  them  C859,  aid  there  are  salaries 
and  directors'  fees,  &c,  amounting  to  £1,700.  They  were  unpaid  at  the  time  the 
balance-sheet  was  made  up.  The  next  is  reserve  profit  account,  for  profit  not 
realised  at  date  on  valuation  of  shares  in  companies,  £114,573.  That  corresponds 
with  an  item  which  appeared  in  last  year's  balance-sheet,  which,  you  will 
remember,  I  fully  explained.  It  amounted  at  that  time  to  £93,590 ;  so  that  we 
have  increased  oar  reserve  profit  account  by  £20.000,  or  something  like  that.  That 
reserve  profit  account,  or  suspense  profit  account,  seems  to  be  still  not  quite  under- 
stood by  some  of  the  shareholders,  and  I  want  to  make  quite  plain,  if  I  can,  what  it 
is.  I  have  here  the  shareholdings  of  the  company,  and  I  will  go  through  them  pre- 
sently ;  but  I  will  just  take  them  en  bloc  for  the  purposes  of  this  particular 
i  tern.  According  to  the  market  valuation  of  our  holdings  at  Hie  time  of  the 
balance-sheet,  the  total  amount  came  to  £469,285.  The  directors,  taking  a  more 
conservative  view  than  the  market,  have  in  their  balance-sheet  knocked  £120,000  off 
that ;  but  still  the  amount  comes  to  £347,625  as  the  value  of  those  assets.  Now,  that 
item  has  to  be  balauced  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  account  as  against  our  capital. 
That  is  the  valuation  of  our  shares  ;  it  is  not  money ;  but  of  course  it  is  equivalent 
to  money,  because  it  is  £120,000  less  than  the  market  value,  and  the  difference 
between  the  cost  price  of  these  shares  and  the  low  valuation  put  upon  them  comes  to 
£114,573.  We  canuot  get  rid  of  that  item.  Xo  matter  how  we  value  our  stock,  we 
have  got  over  the  cost  price  a  profit  in  our  books  of  £114,573.  and  if  we  sold  our 
shares  that  profit  would  be  divisible.  As  soon  as  the  shares  are  sold  it  will  become 
divisible,  and  I  cannot  imagine,  when  you  come  to  see  what  our  assets  are,  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  those  assets  ever  realising  less  than  the  amount  we  have 
valued  them  at.  (Applause.)  That  accounts  for  this  item  of  £114,000  reserve  profit 
account.  Then  you  have  the  realised  profit  account,  which  is  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand. You  will  see  that  that  amounts  to  £46,541,  which  is  carried  into  the 
balance-sheet.  There  is  a  small  item  for  contingent  liabilities  on  shares  amounting 
to  £2,414.  You  quite  understand  that  these  are  shares  which  we  hold  partly  paid, 
and  when  they  are  fully  paid  you  will  have  the  shares  to  represent  that  amount. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  liability,  except  as  against  a  valuable  asset. 

Details  oe  Shakes  and  Valuations. 
Turning  to  the  credit  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  we  have  first  of  all  interest  in  gold- 
mining  properties.  We  have  taken  that  into  the  balance-sheet  at  £15,489,  which  is 
the  cost  price  of  these  properties,  less  some  writing  down,  which  we  have  made. 
The  Waroonga  Mine,  which  I  have  already  told  you  is  not  doing  well  in  depth, 
stands  in  that  item  for  an  amount  of  £5,547,  which  we  believe  will  be  got  out  of  the 
mine  in  gold.  (A  Voice  :  "  After  writing  off  V  ")  Yes  ;  we  believe  that  that  value 
is  still  there.  The  Donegal  Mine  stands  in  that  item  for  £2,740.  We  believe  that 
that  is  the  value  of  the  gold  which  we  shall  get  out  of  it  even  if  we  abandon  it.  Then 
there  are  the  seven  Gwalia  leases,  which  are  under  option  to  the  Gwalia  Company. 
They  stand  in  that  item  for  £1,484.  There  are  also  three  other  Gwalia  deep-level 
leases,  which  stand  in  that  item  for  £413.  Then  there  is  our  interest  in  the  Kal- 
goorl.e  Tramways,  which  stands  in  the  balance-sheet  for  £2,988,  and  a  Fremantle 
siding  for  £312.  These  are  the  full  details  of  that  item.  In  every  case  I  think  a 
large  profit  will  be  shown,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  Waroonga  and  Donegal  leases  ;  but, 
any  way,  on  the  Gwalia  leases  you  can  see  for  yourselves  that  under  our  arrangement 
witli  the  Gwalia  Company  they  must  be  worth  at  least  £10J,000,  and  we  shall  get 
that  during  the  coining  year.  (Applause.)  Then  the  next  item  is  machinery  and 
plant,  £1,793 ;  that  is  a  battery  which  we  always  keep  in  stock  for  emergencies. 
The  large  item  in  the  balance-sheet  is  shares  in  companies,  to  which  I  have  already 
cursorily  referred,  amounting  to  £347,625.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  taese  for  your 
information.  We  have  1,898  Anglo-Continental  Gold  Shares,  which  we  have  taken 
into  our  balance  sheet  at  thirteen-sixteenths ;  we  have  also  6,185  Cue  Consolidated 
shares,  which  we  have  taken  into  our  balance-sheet  at  Is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since 
tiiis  balance-sheet  was  made  up  the  Cue  Consolidated  Company  have  done  some  very 
good  business.  They  have  converted  themselves  into  a  Oonsolidated  Finance  Com- 
pany, and  our  interest  will  probably  be  worth  at  least  £1  per  share  ;  at  any  rate,  we 
have  only  taken  those  share3  at  Is.  each  for  the  purposes  of  this  balance-sheet.  Then 
we  hold  27,003  Cosmopolitan  Proprietary  shares.  For  the  purposes  of  this  balance- 
sheet  we  have  taken  them  at  par,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  reasonable  price.  Then 
we  have  16,991  East  Murchison  shares,  which  we  have  also  taken  at  par,  or  £1  per 
share  ;  and  40,000  Fingall  Keefs  Extended  shares,  which  we  have  valued  at  the  lump 
sum  of  £16,000,  that  being  the  cost  price.  We  hail  11,734  Great  Fingall 
Oonsolidated  shares,  which  are  taken  into  the  balance-sheet  at  £5  per  share; 
we  have  5,620  Hannan's  Brownhill  shares,  which  are  taken  into  the  balance-sheet  at 
£4  per  share  ;  and  we  have  4.445  London  and  Hamburg  preference  shares,  which  are 
taken  in  at  £l  each.  Their  present  price  is  1J.  We  have  also  86,474  Long  Reef 
shares,  which  are  taken  in  at  cost  price,  namely,  £19,783  ;  and  7,000  Menzies  Water- 
works which  we  take  in  at  £3,500.  Tney  pay  a  regular  five  per  cent,  dividend.  We 
have  also  43,309  Sons  of  Gwalia  shares— the  same  number  as  last  year — which  we 
have  taken  at  £4  per  share.  Toat  item  comes  to  £173233.  Then  we  have  699 
London  and  West  Australia  Investment  shares,  which  we  have  taken  at  4s.  6d.  per 
share.  That  is  the  list  of  our  No.  1  securities.  Last  year,  if  you  remember,  I 
arranged  our  securities  into  three  groups— what  I  call  our  best,  our  second  best,  and 
our  rubbish  heap.  We  have  still  got  a  rubbish  heap ;  but,  fortunately,  it  gets 
smaller  and  smaller)  and  out  list  of  good  securities  continues  to  increase.  Amongst 
the  second  category  we  have  10,000  Hampton  Properties,  which  we  value  at  Is.  per 
shaie,  and  30,000  Menzies  United  shares,  which  we  value  at  Is.  per  share.  They  will 
break  up  for  2s.  6d.  I  know  that  from  what  they  have  got  in  hand,  so  that  we 
are  safe  there.  Then  we  have  9,000  Northern  Milling  shares,  which  we  value 
at  1b.  each.  They  will  break  up  at  about  4s. ;  so  that  I  think  we  will  see  a  profit 
even  on  those.   A  vote  of  thanks  to  tue  Chairman  terminated  the  meeting. 
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Italian  Literature 


The  Saturday  Review  this  week  contains  the  first  of  a 
series  of  eight  articles  on  Church  Reform  by  LORD 
Hugh  Cecil,  M.P. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  conimunications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  foiir  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  mocker  might  be  busy  this  Christmas  ;  the  festival 
of  peace  and  good  will  has  again  come  round  ;  and 
there  is  no  more  peace  this  Christmas  than  there  was 
last,  and  not  as  much  good  will.  We  hear  nothing 
now  of  chocolate  and  plum  puddings  and  gifts  galore 
to  "our  brave  soldiers  in  the  field."  Why  is  this? 
Do  the  soldiers  want  it  less  ?  Their  lot  and  labour  is  far 
heavier  than  it  was  this  time  last  year.  Twelve  months 
continuously  under  fire,  a  year  under  the  constant 
harassings  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp  enemy,  is  more  than 
any  army  ought  to  have  to  bear,  and  extremely  few 
armies  have  had  to  bear  it.  And  yet,  when  the  men 
really  want  comforts,  when  there  is  only  toil  and  vacant 
places  and  no  excitement,  enthusiasm  cannot  last  to 
think  of  them.  Last  Christmas  sentiment  overdid  the 
whole  thing ;  and  therefore  this  Christmas  real 
sympathy  fails.  It  is  a  pity,  for  it  gives  the  enemy 
cause  to  blaspheme.  Still  only  the  unthinking  will  see 
in  a  second  Christmas  at  war  occasion  to  gird  at  th  e 
season's  sacred  associations.  It  is  all  the  other  way  ; 
it  is  only  the  Christian  conception  of  man  and  his 
destiny  that  makes  these  times  of  trial  supportable. 

There  is  a  bit  too  much  of  the  tradesman  about 
Christmas  now  ;  laurelled  shop  fronts  and  scintillating 
sweets  and  a  great  show  of  turkeys  are  all  very  well  ; 
they  put  a  patch  of  colour  on  the  dead  dulness  of  most 
London  thoroughfares  ;  which  a  great  fete  eminently 
requires.  But  there  is  something  repellent  in  the 
wholesale  exploiting  of  Christmas  in  the  interest 
of  the  stomach  and  the  till.  The  Church  at  its 
own  greatest  festival  seems  to  have  retired  behind  the 
shop.  It  is  as  though  the  angels  had  withdrawn  in 
disgust  to  the  "realms  of  glory"  and  Silenus  and  his 
Satyrs  had  entered  into  possession.  One  has  a  feeling 
for  the  midnight  service  of  the  Continental  churches.  It 
would  soon  be  very  popular  and  would  be  some  protest 
against  the  headlong  materialising  of  the  feast  of  Christ. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  intended  service  at 
S.  Paul's  on  Lord  Roberts'  return  has  been  postponed  to 


its  proper  date,  and  the  thanksgiving  day  will  be 
observed  at  some  other  period  when  we  shall  no  longer 
be  receiving  news  of  fresh  disasters  to  our  troops 
during  an  unfinished  war.  Demonstrating  has  become 
a  mania  and  it  is  incumbent  on  all  persons  in  public 
positions  to  check  rather  than  encourage  the  folly.  We 
are  not  exactly  putting  on  our  armour,  but  we  are  not 
yet  putting  it  off,  which,  according  to  the  best  authority, 
is  the  only  proper  time  for  boasting,  and  that  has  not 
yet  arrived.  Some  personage  with  a  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  must  have  been  struck  with  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  proposed  thanksgiving  at  a  time  when 
Her  Majesty  is  expressing  her  reliance  on  the  auxiliary 
troops  still  continuing  to  aid  the  regular  army  in  South 
Africa  and  hoping  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  she  may  welcome  them  home. 

Fuller  reports  have  come  this  week  of  General 
Clements'  reverse.  General  Delarey  attacked  him  at 
dawn  with  some  3,000  men  ;  the  scene  of  the  action 
being  a  saucer-shaped  depression  in  the  Magaliesberg 
range.  Unknown  to  General  Clements,  Delarey  had 
previously  been  largely  reinforced.  Simultaneous 
attacks  were  made  on  the  hill  and  the  camp  beneath 
it.  Presumably  the  one  made  on  the  camp  by  1,000 
men  was  repulsed.  But  the  other  made  on  the  hill 
held  by  four  companies  of  Northumberland  Fusiliers 
was  successful — the  reinforcements  being  unable  to 
reach  the  top — and,  when  the  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, the  half-battalion  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render. It  is  not  quite  clear  why  General  Broadwood's 
brigade — only  some  seven  miles  distant — could  not 
render  some  assistance,  nor  does  Lord  Kitchener's 
somewhat  mystic  statement  that  it  "  took  no  part  in 
the  engagement  "  help  to  make  the  point  clear.  Mean- 
while it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  General  French  is 
joining  General  Clements. 

The  invasion  of  Cape  Colony  is  now  a  serious 
fact.  A  party  of  about  800  Boers  has  crossed  the 
Orange  River  at  Rhenoster  Hoek,  and  another  is  said 
to  be  at  Sand  Drift.  Considerable  bodies  of  mounted 
troops  have,  however,  been  despatched  to  the  scene 
both  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and  the  important 
points  on  the  railway  are  being  carefully  guarded. 
Renewed  activity  has  also  been  displayed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vryheid,  and  on  the  10th  and  nth  fighting 
took  place  there,  while  on  the  13th  a  convoy  under 
Colonel  Blomfield  was  attacked  by  some  500  Boers 
on  its  way  from  Blood  River  to  Vryheid.  The  Boers 
were  driven  from  Schieper's  Nek,  where  the  attack 
was  made.    De  Wet  has  once  more  escaped  capture. 
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He  has  been  driven  north  by  General  Knox  to  the 
Thaba-nchu-Ladybrand  line  which  is  held  by  our  troops. 
His  force,  which  is  said  to  be  3,000  strong,  has  made 
several  attempts  to  break  through — a  desperate  charge 
having  been  led  by  De  Wet  in  person — but  so  far 
except  as  to  a  small  portion  has  not  succeeded.  At 
Zastrom,  too,  there  has  been  a  mishap  which  resulted 
in  the  surrender  of  120  Colonial  soldiers.  The  cry  is 
still  for  mounted  infantry,  and  practically  all  we  still 
have  left  is  now  under  orders  to  sail  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Brodrick  has  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  present  arrangements  for  the  transaction  of  business 
within  the  War  Office,  the  system  of  contract  and 
audit,  and  the  possibility  of  further  decentralisation  of 
work.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee's inquiry  is  very  limited  and  does  not  include 
the  consideration  of  military  organisation  and  army 
reform  in  the  proper  sense  at  all.  As  an  inquiry  in 
any  respect  answering  to  what  the  country  has  de- 
manded, it  is  so  inadequate  that  we  must  obviously 
regard  it  only  as  a  preliminary  instalment.  The  folly 
of  attempting  to  stave  off  further  investigation  with 
such  a  feeble  bit  of  pretence  would  be  inconceivable. 
The  investigation  actually  proposed  into  the  War 
Office  as  a  business  concern  is  admittedly  necessary 
and  of  the  highest  importance  and  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  for  this  purpose  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  has  apparently  become  the  fashion  for  everybody 
returning  from  South  Africa  to  make  speeches  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  our  warriors, 
led  away  by  the  situation  and  possibly  anxious  to 
please  their  audience,  have  talked  a  certain  amount  of 
nonsense.  On  Saturday,  Lord  Dundonald  was  the 
principal  guest  at  a  dinner  of  the  "  New  Vagabonds 
Club,"  where  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  took  the  chair  and 
proposed  the  health  of  the  guests  in  more  or  less  suitable 
terms  which  those  who  know  Lord  Dundonald  will 
appreciate.  Lord  Dundonald,  although  he  has  served 
in  the  Household  Cavalry  and  has  presumably  devoted 
some  of  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  military  history, 
actually  proclaimed  with  gravity  the  following  astound- 
ing proposition  when  speaking  of  the  power  of  modern 
rifles.  "  How  bold  therefore  would  be  the  foe  who 
should  invade  Great  Britain  with  all  its  enclosed 
country  furnishing  abundance  of  cover  !  A  foe  might 
invade  the  country,  but  if  a  fair  amount  of  the  people 
lined  the  hedgerows  and  enclosures  he  did  not  think 
many  of  the  invaders  would  return  to  their  native  land." 
Recently  we  commented  on  the  balderdash  under  the 
title  of  "  Some  Lessons  from  the  War,"  with  which 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  so  unfortunately  disfigured  his 
otherwise  admirable  story.  He  was  amongst  those 
dining  as  were  not  a  few  others  celebrated  for  their 
flights  into  the  realm  of  fiction.  But  is  it  right  that  a 
British  officer  should  thus  play-up  to  such  an  audience? 

The  controversy  between  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  about  the  taxation  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  River  State  does  not  redound  much  to 
the  credit  of  either.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  his  mouth 
still  watering  with  the  recollection  of  his  raid  upon  dead 
millionaires,  is  in  favour  of  throwing  all  the  new  taxa- 
tion upon  the  gold  mines.  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson,  with 
his  eye  upon  the  numerous  low-grade  "  propositions  " 
of  which  he  is  the  owner,  proposes  that  the  revenue 
should  be  raised  by  import  duties  upon  commodities, 
claim  licences,  and  (presumably)  by  passenger  duties  or 
in-ome  tax  on  the  railways.  The  wise  and  just  course, 
as  usual,  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  Everybody 
is  agreed  upon  the  impolicy  of  strangling  the  gold  in- 
dustry by  excessive  and  exclusive  burthens.  But  why 
should  a  tax  on  profits,  not  on  output,  have  this  effect? 
The  Imperial  legislature  has  in  recent  years  sanctioned 
the  principle  of  a  betterment  rate  upon  land  and  houses, 
whose  value  is  increased  by  improvements  made  at  the 
public  cost.  Why  should  not  the  gold  mines  pay  a 
h-Mlcnm-nt  tax  upon  increased  value  secured  by  the 
lives  and  money  of  the  British  nation  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  we  arc  all  in  favour  of  making  the  Boers  contri- 
bute something,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  taxes  on 
commodities.     The  Boer  consumption  of  coffee  and 


tobacco  is  enormous,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
commodities  should  not  be  made  to  share  the  burthen. 

It  appears  that  at  last  the  signing  of  the  modified 
Chinese  preliminary  proposals  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  delay  arose  owing  to  some  difficulty  raised  by  the 
British  representative  ;  and  the  explanation  according 
to  American  accounts  is  a  remarkable  commentary  on 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  Senate  over  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  and  the  treaties.  In  the  joint  note  the  word 
"  irrevocable  "  was  used  as  expressing  that  the  terms 
of  the  Powers  constituted  an  ultimatum.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  British  Government  should  have 
supposed  the  United  States  supported  this  view,  but 
it  did  owing  to  a  telegraphic  blunder.  Previously 
our  Government  had  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"irrevocable."  Then  on  discovering  the  supposed  wishes 
of  the  States  it  altered  its  mind.  But  soon  the  States 
made  clear  its  real  wishes  and  then  our  Government 
went  back  to  its  first  position.  That  was  the  cause  of 
the  delay  and  our  Government  has  chopped  and 
changed  about  to  meet  American  views.  If  this  is  true, 
we  must  add  Great  Britain  to  Russia  and  the  States  as 
creators  of  the  present  hopeless  situation  and  if  not,  it 
is  confirmation  of  American  opinion  that  the  States 
have  Great  Britain  in  their  pocket. 

Lord  Hopetoun,  by  sending  for  Sir  William  Lyne, 
has  given  the  quidnuncs  an  opportunity  of  showing 
how  little  they  really  know  of  Colonial  affairs.  Because 
Mr.  Barton  came  to  London  as  the  leader  of  the 
Federal  delegates,  it  had  been  tacitly  assumed  that  he 
would  be  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  United  Australia. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  Lord  Hopetoun  has  passed 
him  over  ;  probably  he  will  become  the  leading  judicial 
rather  than  the  leading  political  personage  in  the 
Commonwealth.  As  Prime  Minister  of  the  parent  colony, 
it  seems  to  us  that  Sir  William  Lyne  has  quite  properly 
been  commissioned  to  form  the  first  Federal  Ministry. 
When  the  Australian  Colonies  wished  to  send  con- 
gratulations to  Lord  Hopetoun  on  his  appointment  as 
Governor-General  they  left  themselves  in  Sir  William's 
hands.  Though  he  is  little  known  to  people  on  this 
side  he  is  a  man  of  ideas.  He  recently  suggested 
that  the  Queen  should  be  styled  Empress  of  Greater 
Britain.  It  is  urged  against  him  that  until  Federation 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable  he  opposed  the  movement. 
If  that  were  a  bar  to  the  premiership,  he  is  not  the  only 
leading  Australian  who  would  be  impossible. 

From  the  proceedings  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  accounts  in  American  papers  of  a  coalition  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  with  the  object  of  nullifying 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  it  had  become  quite  evident 
that  the  proposed  amendments  would  be  carried.  On 
Thursday  the  final  sitting  took  place  and  the  result  was 
that  amendments  declaring  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty- 
superseded  and  cancelling  the  provision  inviting 
the  adhesion  of  other  Powers  were  adopted.  The 
further  question  remains  whether  the  anti-British 
and  Jingo  parties  will,  in  case  of  the  non-acceptance  by 
Great  Britain  of  the  amended  treaty,  proceed  to  force 
the  project  of  the  Canal  in  defiance  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty.  No  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  insolent 
indifference  or  hostility  of  American  politicians  towards 
British  rights  and  interests,  nor  to  their  confidence 
that  Great  Britain  will  meekly  acquiesce  in  what 
ever  steps  they  choose  to  take.  But  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  financial  interests  opposed  to  the 
Canal  will  dissolve  their  alliance  with  those  who  are  for 
the  making  of  the  Canal  whatever  the  consequences, 
whenever  it  is  proposed  to  go  on  with  it  in  abrogation 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 

In  France  the  long-talked-of  Amnesty  Bill,  the  general 
principles  of  which  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  explained  and 
defended  in  his  Lens  speech  shortly  before  the  Chambers 
met,  has  been  under  discussion  for  over  a  week.  The  first 
clause  was  voted  ten  days  ago  but  since  then  various 
amendments  have  been  proposed  with  the  object  either 
of  including  the  Nationalist  conspirators  M.  D6roulede 
and  M.  Marcel- 1 labert  and  their  friends  sentenced  by 
the  Senatorial  High  Court  and  not  connected  directly 
with  the  Dreyfus  affair,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  one  most 
important  amendment,  of  excluding  the  crime  of  forgery 
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and  uttering  forgeries,  from  amnesty.  All  these  amend- 
ments and  others,  some  of  them  intended  purely  for 
obstruction,  such  as  the  proposal  to  include  matters 
arising  out  of  the  Panama  affair,  were  either  defeated  or 
withdrawn  ;  and  the  Bill  passed  on  Wednesday  without 
substantial  alteration.  All  criminal  prosecutions  arising 
out  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  except  for  murder  or 
attempted  murder,  such  as  the  attempt  on  Maitre 
Labori  at  Rennes  for  example,  are  amnestied  ;  the 
implicated  officers  and  the  estimable  Esterhazy,  M.  Zola 
Colonel  Picquart  and  M.  Joseph  Reinach  alike,  quite 
regardless  of  their  wishes  in  the  matter.  The  Bill 
however  does  not  prevent  civil  actions  being  brought 
or  continued,  though  in  these  actions  much  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  might  be  given  ;  but  as  these  are 
considered  merely  as  matters  between  private  parties, 
they  do  not  arouse  the  same  political  passions. 

It  is  very  easy  to  object  on  general  grounds  of 
morality  to  the  proposal  to  pass  a  sponge  over  the 
Dreyfus  conspiracies  and  forgeries,  but  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  Ministry  have  had  to  allow  the  guilty  to 
escape  and  deny  the  innocent  redress,  under  the  old 
maxim  that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  is  the  supreme 
law.  The  Bill  has  been  simply  another  stage  in  the 
prolonged  contest  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Nationalists  ;  and  it  has  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
Ministry  all  parties  moderate  or  extreme  who,  were  the 
issue  less  serious,  would  probably  ere  this  on  some 
ground  or  another  have  defeated  it.  M.  Vazeille's 
amendment  carried  against  General  Mercier  is  an 
instance  of  this.  As  a  matter  of  tactics  this  amend- 
ment was  supported  by  the  Nationalists,  but  the 
Socialist  and  Radical  friends  of  M.  Vazeille  saw  the 
danger  and  on  this,  the  most  critical  point  of  the  whole 
debate,  the  Government  secured  a  majority  of  341  voters 
to  90.  So  far  the  victory  of  the  Government  wins 
sympathy  ;  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  behind  the 
Bill  lies  further  proposed  "  Republican  Defence  Bills  " 
such  as  the  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  there  is  still 
the  probability  that  the  Ministry  may  not  be  so  strong 
in  its  attack  as  in  its  defence. 

Lord  Farquhar  was  quite  entitled,  at  the  annual 
meeting  last  Monday  of  the  London  Municipal  Society, 
to  claim  for  that  organisation  a  large  amount  of  electoral 
success.  From  a  party  point  of  view,  the  Society  has 
done  well  at  the  L.C.C.  by-elections,  and  amazingly  well 
at  the  Borough  Council  elections  in  November.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  credit  for  that  astonishing 
Moderate  success  must  go  to  Lord  Farquhar's  Society. 
We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  see  any  corresponding 
energy  on  the  Society's  part  in  the  direction  of  con- 
structive policy.  But  that  has  never  been  the 
Moderates'  forte.  Their  opponents  are  much  more 
fertile  in  suggestion  ;  it  is  true  their  suggestions  are 
usually  barren  ;  but  a  plant  that  bears  flower  though 
not  fruit  may  have  its  uses.  However,  Lord  Farquhar 
did  lay  stress  on  the  housing  question,  so  perhaps  the 
Municipal  Society  and  the  Moderate  party  are  going 
seriously  to  consider  the  real  London  problem.  They 
should  be  the  more  moved  to  do  so  after  what  Lord 
Salisbury  said  on  Tuesday.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
was  unhappy  in  his  eulogium  on  the  Moderates  that 
they  had  infused  into  the  Borough  Councils  election 
exactly  the  proper  modicum  of  party  politics.  Does 
Lord  George  know  where  Islington  is  ?  It  is  a  town  of 
300,000  souls,  who  by  virtue  of  this  happy  modicum  of 
politics  now  have  a  Conservative  agent  for  their  Mayor, 
whose  friends  have  abused  the  aldermancy  on  the  most 
approved  American  methods.  Character  and  calibre 
have  been  ousted  by  party.  We  may  wish  to  see 
Conservatism  prevail  but  not  on  the  American  ticket 
system. 

Reform  of  local  taxation  is  much  to  be  desired,  but 
what  useful  purpose  is  served  by  the  London  County 
Council  pretending  to  solve  that  most  difficult  of  all 
legislative  problems?  The  Council  had  better  master 
subjects  more  within  its  own  province,  such  as  the  hous- 
ing question.  It  only  makes  itself  ridiculous  by  adopting 
a  Site  Values  (Rating)  Bill  which  is  obviously  the  work  of 
amateurs  and  omits  to  specify  which  of  the  various 


interests  in  property  are  to  be  taxed.  The  importance 
of  the  omission  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  advocates  of  this  particular  system  of 
taxation  have  always  differed  widely  as  to  the  persons 
who  really  own  the  site  value.  To  leave  that  question 
to  be  settled  by  officials  and  assessment  committees  is 
an  evasion  of  the  difficulty  and  a  proof  that  the  differ- 
ences still  exist.  The  Council  weakens  its  influence  as 
a  serious  body  by  a  course  for  which  even  the  approach 
of  the  March  election  is  no  excuse. 

In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  on  Thursday  Justices 
Wills  and  Kennedy  decided  the  case  of  the  London 
School  Board,  which  raised  the  question  of  the  powers 
of  the  Board  to  give  science  and  art  teaching  in  their 
day  schools  and  evening  continuation  classes,  by  pay- 
ment out  of  rates  supplemented  by  Government  grants. 
As  the  Court  has  stated  the  law  at  present,  though  Mr. 
Justice  Wills  said  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demanded  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Board 
is  acting  outside  its  powers  in  giving  instruction  founded 
on  the  Science  and  Art  Department  Code  and  not  on  that 
of  Whitehall  which  lays  down  the  conditions  on  which 
the  grant  for  elementary  education  is  made,  and  in 
giving  instruction  in  the  evening  schools  to  adults. 
In  the  circumstances  where  thousands  of  children  pass 
beyond  the  Whitehall  Code  this  is  a  real  difficulty  of 
the  Board  and  as  the  judge  points  out  Parliament  has 
not  laid  down  any  superior  limit  to  the  definition  of 
elementary  education.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  course  the  Board  have  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  remain- 
ing point  of  the  judges,  that,  in  the  evening  schools, 
to  teach  adults  is  outside  the  operations  of  the 
elementary  schools  which,  whatever  the  range  of  ele- 
mentary education,  cannot  give  it  to  any  other  than 
children.  If  the  School  Board  is  ultimately  ruled  out 
by  the  Lords,  some  legislation  will  be  necessary  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  empower  the  Board  to 
give  what  Mr.  Justice  Wills  called  education  more  fitted 
for  a  college  or  university  to  adults  in  the  evening 
schools.  The  decision  saves  the  susceptibilities  too 
of  those  competitors  of  the  Board,  the  Polytechnics  and 
Working  Men's  Colleges,  which  have  had  something  to 
do  with  raising  the  question. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  hearty  response  to  the  appeal 
for  funds  of  the  committee  formed  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  the  late  Professor  Max  Muller.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Heads  of  Colleges 
and  Professors  at  Oxford  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
memorial  will  take  the  form  appropriate  for  associating 
the  name  of  Max  Muller  with  the  University,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  half  a  century.  After  providing 
for  a  bust,  relief  or  portrait,  the  fund  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  University,  and  held  in  trust  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  and  research  in  all  matters  relating- 
to  the  history  and  archaeology,  the  languages,  literatures 
and  religions  of  ancient  India ;  the  departments  of 
Max  Midler's  most  permanent  work.  The  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  fund  is  the  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
Mr.  A.  A.  Macdonell,  and  the  hon.  treasurer  Mr.  C.  G. 
Robertson,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

The  Irishman  of  Charles  Lever's  novels  never  existed 
in  Ireland.  He  was  invented  for  the  English  market 
and  stage.  Such  was  the  burden  of  a  very  graceful 
paper  on  a  "  Century  of  Irish  Fiction  "  read  by  Mrs. 
Grace  Rhys  (whom  readers  of  modern  Irish  fiction 
know  as  the  author  of  the  "  Doom  of  Mary 
Dominic  ")  at  the  Irish  Literary  Society  last  Saturday 
with  a  popular  novelist  in  the  chair.  Even  Miss  Edge- 
worth  fails  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Rhys.  She  was  an  English 
girl  brought  up  in  Ireland,  and  hers  was  only  the  obser- 
vation of  the  intelligent  foreigner.  On  the  other  hand 
Mrs.  Rhys  claims  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  the  "'Vicar1 
of  Wakefield"  describes  Irish  rather  than  English  life. 
What  Mrs.  Rhys  and  her  friends  sigh  for  is  a  real  Keltic 
school  of  fiction,  but  they  fear  the  English  people  would1 
not  read  it.   Why  not  ?  Have  they  not  read  "  Ayhvin  "  ? 

In  that  same  discourse  Mrs.  Rhys  who,  as  the  wife  of  a 
Welshman  of  letters  ought  to  know,  observed  that  in  the 
path  of  romance  there  has  been  a  far  closer  union 
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between  Ireland  and  England  than  between  Wales  and 
England,  and  she  attributes  the  fact  largely  to  linguistic 
reasons.  Wales  strikes  her  as  a  country  still  intellec- 
tually in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  fact  which  should 
have  mitigated  Mr.  Brodrick  and  other  English 
patriots'  indignation  against  Mr.  Bryn  Roberts'  last 
speech  on  the  war.  A  logical,  narrow  Calvinistic  lawyer 
who  rides  to  hounds,  and  lives  in  a  land  where 
denominational  belief  determines  County  Council  elec- 
tions probably  regards  the  defunct  Krugerite  rule  as 
the  ideal  of  good  government  as  a  Scotch  Cove- 
nanter or  a  Whig  of  the  Shaftesbury  school  would 
undoubtedly  have  thought  it.  Imperialists  realising 
these  facts  might  listen  but  for  the  harm  it  may  do 
abroad  with  patience  to  the  lament  of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
His  language  should  however  check  the  sentimental 
regret  that  the  Covenanter  and  the  Whig  have  left  us. 

In  exchanging  the  pulpit  for  halfpenny  journalism 
Dr.  Parker  has  for  once  shown  some  knowledge  of 
himself.  Sensational  journalism,  with  its  headlines 
and  vulgarity,  would  be  to  his  taste  entirely.  It  is  a 
smart  stroke  on  Dr.  Parker's  part,  we  are  not  sure 
whether  it  is  equally  smart  on  the  part  of  the  "  Sun," 
this  advertising  himself  free  of  cost  the  whole  day  long  on 
the  "  Sun's  "  posters.  It  is  a  pity  he  should  not  stick  to 
this  role,  for  while  he  lowers  the  pulpit,  we  admit  that 
his  standard  does  not  fall  below  that  of  cheap  journal- 
ism ;  so  he  would  do  no  harm  in  Fleet  Street.  In  order 
to  heighten  the  advertisement,  he  should  have  asked 
Miss  Corelli  to  occupy  his  pulpit  while  he  was  at  the 
"  Sun  "  Office  ;  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  might  have  figured 
as  first  trumpeter  in  his  leading  columns. 

'  The  bounds  of  pathos  and  bathos  are,  as  everybody 
knows,  divided  by  the  very  thinnest  of  partitions.  We 
never  can  make  up  our  mind  whether  the  annual  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associa- 
tions is  touching  or  ridiculous.  It  always  reminds  us 
of  children  who  are  sent  to  play  in  the  nursery  while 
their  elders  talk  downstairs.  There  is  always  the  great 
man  who  makes  a  big  speech,  and  before  his  arrival 
and  after  his  departure  grown-up  children,  with  or 
without  M.P.  after  their  names,  play  at  make-believe 
politics  by  passing  solemn  resolutions  about  protective 
tariffs,  old  age  pensions,  the  relief  of  agriculture,  and 
the  Empire  generally.  Mr.  Middleton  is  in  his  way  a 
shrewd  student  of  human  nature  :  he  appreciates  the 
truth  of  what  Jeannie  Deans  said  to  her  sweetheart 
Reuben  about  her  fractious  old  father.  "Just  set  him 
on  talking  :  he'll  get  mair  comfort  to  himsel'  that  way." 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  American  Railway  market 
has  continued  throughout  the  week  to  absorb  the 
interest  of  investors  and  speculators  alike.  There  has 
been  no  money  squeeze  and  consequently  no  reaction, 
though  of  course  there  are  always  a  good  many  people 
who  like  to  close  open  accounts  before  the  Christmas 
holidays.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  will  be 
closed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next  week,  and  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  will  be  closed  on  Christmas 
Day  and  Wednesday,  so  that  next  week  will  be 
a  series  of  dies  non.  The  nullifying  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  interest  of  the  railways,  and 
to  be  a  "  bull  "  point,  for  very  few  imagine  that  the 
political  consequences  will  be  serious.  Northern 
Pacific  Preference  have  risen  8  in  the  week,  and  the 
Common  n  points.  Erie  Preference  have  risen  9  dols. 
and  the  Ordinary  5  :  Union  Pacifies  have  risen  5  and 
so  on  throughout  the  list.  In  the  South  African  market 
the  long  maintained  firmness  has  at  last  given  way  to 
the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  Rand  Mines 
being  down  to  38J.  Perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the 
eclipse  of  Kaffirs,  West  African  mining  shares  are 
becoming  favourites,  and  the  prices  of  Wassau,  Gold 
Coast  Amalgamated,  Fanti  Consols  have  risen  con- 
siderably. The  sharp  fluctuations  in  Lake  Views  are 
evidence  of  the  fierceness  of  the  battle  between  bulls 
and  bears,  and  they  were  carried  over  at  13}  with  a 
heavy  backwardation.  The  outlook  in  South  Africa  is 
responsible  for  the  weakness  of  gilt-edged  securities, 
Consols  closing  yesterday  at  97^. 


THE  SOCIAL  PARADOX. 

'  I  "HERE  is  one  particular  topic  which  is  almost 
unanimously  agreed  to  be  absolutely  appropriate 
for  contemplation  or  discussion  during  the  season  of 
Christmas.  Quite  as  a  matter  of  course  the  subject  of 
charity  is  at  this  time  assumed  to  have  very  special 
demands  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  consider 
life,  and  their  relations  to  their  fellow-men,  in  any  degree 
from  an  altruistic  point  of  view,  even  though  they  may 
do  so  only  in  the  spirit  of  enlightened  selfishness,  which 
is  by  no  means  that  of  Christianity.  It  is  true  that 
Christmas  ideas  of  charity  are  mostly  of  a  Dickensian 
order,  simple,  primitive  and  crude ;  and  most  of  the 
exhortations  from  pulpit  and  press  are  of  the  nature  of 
the  obvious,  as  we  suppose  they  are  bound  to  be  after  so 
much  repetition.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  notion 
of  charity  assumes  the  dignity  of  the  idea  of  justice  ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  how  far 
that  charity,  which  is  by  definition  love  towards  our 
fellow- men,  demands  concessions  of  social  claims  which 
would  alter  very  considerably  the  relations  of  some 
classes  of  the  community  towards  others.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  benevolent  man  who  values  the 
advantages  of  a  social  position  which  has  enabled  him 
to  obtain  at  school  and  the  University,  the  education 
which  has  quickened  and  developed  his  nature  all 
round,  intellectual  and  moral.  His  professional  life 
continues  and  expands  the  process  begun  in  his  earlier 
years.  His  social  relations  still  further  are  means 
enabling  him  to  approach  even  nearer  to  the  ideal  of 
culture,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  supreme  privilege  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-men.  We  may  also  mention 
as  having  their  own  importance  the  numerous  complex 
and  refined  material  pleasures  which  a  man  of  this 
type,  who  by  no  means  needs  be  an  ascetic,  tastes  with 
exquisite  enjoyment.  This  man  looks  around  him  and 
sees  that  in  various  degrees,  almost  to  what  seems 
the  vanishing  point,  these  advantages  disappear  the 
lower  he  goes  in  his  appraisement  of  the  conditions  of 
different  social  classes.  With  the  feeling  of  pity  for 
deprivation  comes  the  thought  that  this  great  disparity 
carries  with  it  an  injustice.  Of  his  charity  he  will  con- 
fess that  if  the  balance  can  be  redressed  it  ought  to  be. 

His  first  difficulty  is  this.  Supposing  it  possible,  he 
asks  himself,  that  all  these  unfortunate  people  could  be 
given  the  advantages  I  have  had  and  have,  would 
they  not  have  the  same  repugnance  that  I  feel  when  I 
think  of  myself  as  being  engaged  in  certain  kinds  of 
work,  which  have  not  only  apparently  no  educative 
value  but  are  positively  repellent  :  and  in  that  case 
what  would  become  of  the  world  in  which  such  kinds 
of  work  seem  absolutely  necessary  ?  He  will  exercise 
his  imagination  of  course  in  speculating  that  there 
might  be  devices  for  mitigating  the  disagreeables  of  the 
lower  kinds  of  work  ;  but  that  does  not  carry  him  very- 
far.  Then  no  doubt  he  will  have  recourse  to  that  very 
common  argument  that  after  all,  given  a  fair  amount  of 
victuals  and  ordinary  comforts,  and  as  far  as  happiness 
is  concerned,  there  is  very  little  essentially  to  choose 
between  one  class  and  another.  But  he  will  feel  that 
this  is  not  really  the  question.  It  is  only  an  additional 
sadness  and  cause  of  disquiet,  if  men  are  content  with  a 
life  which  excludes  the  higher  elements  of  living.  In 
that  case  what  are  men  "  Better  than  sheep  or  goats 
that  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  soul  "?  He  knows, 
too,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  argument  much  in  favour  with 
those  who  want  to  convince  themselves  that  things 
are  very  well  as  they  are,  and  that  there  is  really  very 
little  to  trouble  about.  People  who  are  as  complacent, 
though  they  use  less  poetical  language,  as  Beatrice 
when  she  says  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Inferno,  "  I  am 
made  such  by  God,  in  His  grace,  that  your  misery  does 
not  touch  me  ;  nor  the  flame  of  this  burning  assail  me." 
The  maimed  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  does  not  affect 
their  imagination,  as  it  does  that  of  our  supposed 
benevolent  inquirer.  To  him  the  question  presses  itself 
home  :  is  the  duty  of  society  fulfilled  so  long  as  its- 
ideal  is  lower  than  this  ;  that  all  the  means  of  cultivat- 
ing alike  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
faculties  conferred  by  God  upon  man  shall  be  as  easily 
accessible  to  one  set  of  citizens  as  to  another  ?  This 
seems  the  probable  ideal  of  Christianity  :  and  yet  comes 
the  paradox  casting  the  shadow  of  an  absurdity  oa 
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schemes  of  philanthropy  based  on  this  ideal  :  that 
much  of  the  necessary  work  of  the  world  seems  in- 
evitably to  exclude  the  application  of  the  efficient  and 
necessary  educational  methods.  There  is  one  extreme 
case.  Capital  punishment  has  not  been  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  ethics  by  most  Christians  :  and 
yet  instinctively  everybody  would  agree  that  the 
common  hangman  would  have  to  give  up  his  vocation 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
higher  potentialities.  It  does  seem  that  good  George 
Herbert,  who  found  possibilities  of  moral  and  religious 
discipline  in  the  housemaid's  broom,  would  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  making  his  theory  fit  the  hang- 
man's case  :  and  there  are  others.  In  the  majority  of 
occupations,  not  of  a  very  high  educative  value,  our 
benevolent  observer  indeed  might  find  some  merit,  if  it 
were  only  that  it  keeps  the  uncultivated  person  out  of 
mischief.  But  we  must  remember  that  he  is  in  per- 
plexity because  it  is  precisely  to  that  class  of  mind, 
which  needs  it  most,  that  the  higher  type  of  cultivation 
is  a  sealed  book. 

At  this  point,  however,  he  will  very  likely  begin  to 
make  distinctions.   Does  he  hold  the  opinion  that,  given 
equal  advantages,  every  man  and  woman  equally  with 
every  other  man  or  woman  can  assimilate  the  higher 
kinds  of  knowledge  ?    If  so,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  real 
bar  to  human  development  does  lie  in  that  division  of 
labour  which  assigns  low-class  duties   to  low-class 
workers.    And  even  if  he  will  not  go  so  far  as  this, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  an  idea  of  some  Socialists 
that  taking  turns  at  every  variety  of  occupation  would 
be  beneficial  in  an   educational  view.     But  that  is 
an  impossible  project  while  so  much  value  is  placed 
as   it   is   at  present   on   industrial   and  commercial 
efficiency  :  the  man   has  to  be  sacrificed  somewhat 
to   his   trade.    On   either  supposition   then,  though 
in  very  different  degrees,  many  classes  of  workmen  are 
martyrs  to  the  needs  of  society  :  there  is  imposed  on 
them  a  certain  personal  degradation  from  their  full 
rights  as  men  to  the  highest  possible  cultivation.    It  is 
exceeding  difficult  to  say  at  what  point  this  becomes 
such  an  injustice,  that  almost  any  change  of  society 
that  had  a  fair  prima  facie  plausibility  would  be  desir- 
able, even  though  it  took  away  from  some  classes 
wealth  which  implies  no  means  of  superior  cultivation 
beyond  a  certain   limit.     Almost  all  classes  labour 
tinder  the  theoretical  disadvantage  of  not  being  placed 
in  the  most  advantageous  position  for  intellectual  and 
ethical  cultivation.    In  all  probability  the  most  prac- 
tical view  of  the  whole  question  is  that,  even  so,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  disability  that  this  imposes 
on  them,  and  the  disadvantages  through  them  on  society. 
Theoretically  the  most  perfect  intellectual  man  would  be 
a  compound  of  the  poet,  the  metaphysician,  the  mathe- 
matician and  a  few  other  specimens  of  the  highest 
intellectual  forms  ;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any 
removal  of  material  disabilities   and   advantages  of 
education  would  give  us  many  minds  of  that  order, 
though  their  non-existence  constitutes  a  conceivable 
loss  to  society.    It  is  only  carrying  out  this  idea  a  step 
further  to  say  that  probably  the  majority  of  any  class  do 
not  suffer  absolute  martyrdom  from  the  non-application 
to  their  natures  of  the  highest  forms  of  education. 
Some  do,  but  it  is  arguable  that  they  are  very  few  com- 
paratively ;  there  is  not  so  much  of  high  tragedy  from 
the  non-development  of  superior  natures  as  of  economic 
loss  arising  from  the  defective  ordinary  education  of 
ordinary  individuals.    That  this  is  a  serious  disability 
imposed  on  the   individual    and   a   disadvantage  to 
society  we  agree.    It  is  a  rational  ground  for  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  those  who  suffer  under  the  dis- 
ability, and  there  is  a  sufficiently  wide  field  for  the 
efforts  of  practical  reformers  to  distribute  more  equally 
than  they  are  actually  distributed  many  of  the  advan- 
tages that  are  at  present  too  much  sectional  privileges. 
Some  day,  though  not  in  our  time,  it  may  be  that  work 
will  only  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  every  man's 
activity  ;  the  rest  of  it  will  be  free  for  all  means  of 
culture.    It  is  a  very  appropriate  dream  for  Christmas 
even  now  ;  but  it  postulates  the  Christian  nature  as 
well  as  the  id-yllic  environment.    When  that  age  comes, 
then  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  theory  can  be 
tested  whether  every  man   by  nature  is  capable  of 
appreciating  and  making  use  of  the  highest  knowledge 


human  and  divine.  Then  the  paradox  will  no  longer 
remain  to  puzzle  Christian  philosophers,  that  though  the 
message  of  Christianity  is  "All  things  are  yours,"  the 
ordinary  and  useful  avocations  of  many  classes  of  men 
impose  on  them  their  greatest  hindrance  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  promised  gifts. 


THE  PREMIER  ON  LONDON  CONSERVATISM. 

ADDRESSING  the  National  Union  of  Conservative 
Associations  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Salisbury  dived 
deeply  into  the  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  when  he 
was  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Saturday  Review.  No  one  but  a  prig  demands 
meticulous  accuracy  in  an  after-luncheon  reference  to 
the  politics  of  one's  boyhood  ;  nor  do  names  and  exact 
figures  matter  in  the  least.  The  broad  and  indisputable 
fact,  on  which  the  Prime  Minister  dwelt  with  natural 
complacency,  is  that  whereas  London  was  overwhelm- 
ingly Radical  in  his  youth,  it  is  in  his  old  age  over- 
whelmingly Conservative.  Lord  Salisbury,  however, 
need  not  have  gone  back  so  far  into  ancient  history. 
To  the  Parliament  of  1880  London  returned  twenty 
members,  of  whom  twelve  were  Radicals.  By  the 
Redistribution  Bill  of  1884  the  metropolis  was  given 
sixty- one  representatives,  of  whom  to-day  more  than 
five-sixths  are  Unionists.  It  used  to  be  said  that  all 
the  Scotch  Conservative  members  could  drive  down 
together  to  the  House  in  a  four-wheeled  cab.  Two  fcur- 
wheelers  would  now  comfortably  convey  the  Radical 
metropolitan  members  from  the  National  Liberal 
Club  to  Palace  Yard.  If  ever  there  was  a  mea- 
sure which  defeated  the  intention  of  its  promoters, 
it  was  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1884.  Drafted 
and  brought  in  by  the  moribund  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment, it  was  fondly  hoped  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  others  that  if  only  a  little  gerrymandering  with 
boundaries  were  practised,  London  Conservatism  would 
be  "  removed  "  for  ever.  Maps  and  registers  were 
pored  over  and  explained  by  wire  pullers,  and  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  so  to  distribute  the  lower-class 
voters  that  they  might  silence  the  suffrages  of  property 
and  intelligence.  The  effect  was  exactly  the  reverse, 
and  the  cutting  up  of  London  into  comparatively  small 
and  compassable  constituencies  revolutionised  the 
politics  of  the  metropolis.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  old 
days  London  constituencies  were  so  large  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  the  electors  to  know,  hear,  or 
even  see  their  candidates.  With  an  electorate  of  40,000 
or  50,000  it  is  hopeless  for  the  candidate  to  attempt 
either  to  canvass  personally,  or  to  speak  to  anything 
but  the  merest  fraction  of  his  constitutents.  Elections 
were  therefore  carried  entirely  by  what  was  euphem- 
istically called  "organisation,"  in  other  words,  by 
bribery,  by  wire-pulling,  and  by  rowdyism.  A  great 
many  of  the  respectable  classes  stayed  at  home  in  despair 
or  fear.  The  result  of  reducing  the  London  constitu- 
encies to  an  average  size  of  10,000  voters,  about 
a  fourth  of  their  former  size,  was  almost  magical.  If 
the  candidate  could  speak,  his  voice  and  arguments 
were  able  to  reach  those  who  had  to  choose.  If  he  was 
no  orator,  but  had  affable  manners,  it  became  possible 
for  him  to  canvass  every  elector  in  the  division.  In  a 
word,  the  candidate,  instead  of  being  a  mere  name, 
became  a  visible  and  accessible  person,  whom  the 
electors  could  love  or  hate  or  heckle.  Conservatism 
triumphed  all  along  the  line  in  1885,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so  ever  since  with  increasing  strength.  And  it 
was  a  Gladstonian  Ministry  who  freed  London  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Radical  boss  ! 

Undoubtedly  the  Redistribution  of  seats  is  one  main 
cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  metropolis  to  Conser- 
vatism. But  there  is  another  cause,  which  we  set 
down,  neither  in  regret  nor  in  rejoicing,  but  merely  as 
a  statement  of  fact.  The  Conservative  party  has  itself 
been  converted  from  Conservatism.  Great  as  is  the 
change  in  the  politics  of  the  working-class  voters  in 
London  and  the  other  large  towns  (for  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bradford  are 
almost  as  Unionist  as  the  capital),  it  is  no  greater  than 
the  change  in  the  politics  of  what  is  called  the  Conserva- 
tive or  Unionist  party  in  Parliament.  Were  it  not  idle 
to  dogmatise  about  the  would-have-been,  we  should 
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have  asserted  the  impossibility  of  the  artisan  electors 
adhering  to  the  Tory  party  as  it  was  even  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  day.  The  Unionist  party  of  the  end  of 
the  century  wears  its  convictions  lightly  :  is  genially 
altruistic  :  and  is  very  open  to  argument  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  rights  of  property  and  sanitation.  The  Tory 
may  croak  about  the  Church,  and  groan  over  the 
opportunism  of  the  Government  :  nobody  marks  him. 
Latitudinarian  politics  are  the  inevitable  result  of 
coalitions,  and  obviously  the  admission  of  Liberal 
Unionists  into  the  Government  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  abatement  of  Toryism.  It  is  also  due  to  a 
half-unconscious  perception  that  the  Conservatism  of 
fear  that  sprang  from  the  French  Revolution  has  lived 
its  century  and  is  exploded.  We  are  pointing  out 
some  of  the  less  obvious  causes  of  the  Conservatism  of 
the  large  towns.  On  the  Imperial  idea  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  brought  home  to  men's  business  and 
bosoms,  we  need  not  dwell,  for  do  we  not  hear  in 
Fleet  Street  every  morning  and  evening  that  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians  is  great? 


THE  NICARAGUA  SCANDAL. 

IF  there  were  any  but  the  poorest  form  of  self-  con- 
gratulation to  be  enjoyed  from  the  success  of  one's 
own  more  sinister  predictions,  the  Saturday  Review 
might  well  claim  to  rejoice  over  the  unlovely  spectacle 
which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  President 
McKinley  are  at  present  affording  to  the  civilised 
world.  But  as  we  are  neither  pleased  nor  surprised  to 
find  that  American  politicians  are  acting  as  we  always 
.believed  they  would  act,  we  see  no  necessity  to  empha- 
sise further  the  fact  that  we  have  always  pointed  out 
,how  they  have  behaved  in  the  past,  and  might  be 
expected  to  behave  in  the  future.  We  shall  be  pardoned 
however  by  our  readers  if  we  express  a  hope  that  the 
English  people  are  at  last  beginning  to  learn  wisdom  as 
ito  their  dealings  with  the  other  party  to  the  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  Entente."  The  process  may  be  slow  but  we 
,hope  it  has  been  inaugurated.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  if  de  Tocqueville  could  revisit  the  earth,  what 
view  he  would  take  as  to  the  body  which  was  to 
become  the  model  for  second  chambers  through  all 
future  time.  Instead  of  supplying  a  check  on  the  too 
exuberant  authority  of  grasping  presidents,  it  has 
, 'become  the  playground  of  wild  and  unreasoning 
Jingoism,  while  the  President  appears  to  dread  the 
exercise  of  his  own  veto,  when  to  employ  it  would  be  to 
.  bring  the  United  States  into  line  with  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  globe.  Our  readers  are  well  aware  that 
we  have  never  joined  the  throng  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
admirers.  We  have  alwTays  held  him  to  be  the  weakest 
of  politicians,  but,  if  he  fails  to  interpose  finally  to 
prevent  the  gross  breach  of  the  comity  of  nations  now 
threatening,  no  good  fortune  can  reinstate  a  reputation 
which  only  extraordinary  good  fortune  has  enabled  to 
.survive  up  to  the  present. 

Though  we  found  everything  to  condemn  in  the  Hay- 
,Pauncefote  Treaty  when  it  was  originally  entered  into, 
we  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  meet  its  end  in  a 
manner  so  disreputable.  It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate 
•the  events  which  have  led  to  the  present  imbroglio. 
It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty- 
was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  By  that  instrument  it  was  agreed  that  neither 
Power  should  extend  its  dominion  over  Central  America, 
or  exercise  exclusive  control  over  any  canal  across  the 
American  Isthmus,  and  it  was  provided  that  both  Powers 
should  "  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipulations  " 
to  any  such  canal.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  order 
to  come  to  this  arrangement,  Great  Britain  abandoned 
certain  claims  which  she  undoubtedly  possessed  to  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  but  by  agreeing  to  the  Ilay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  we  dropped  our  claims  for  any  quid  pro  quo. 
Of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  it  is  not  our  business 
now  to  inquire.  The  Clayton- Bulwcr  Treaty  looked  to  the 
Canal  being  made  by  private  enterprise,  but  it  is  plain, 
.since  the  failure  of  the  Panama  scheme,  that  any  such 
canal  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  State  undertaking.  In 
order  to  quiet  the  continued  clamour  of  American 
Jingoes  England  agreed  last  year  to  the  Ilay-Pauncefote 
.arrangement,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  United 
States  might  be  enabled  to  undertake  the  enterprise 


without  violating  international  good  fellowship,  England 
making  all  the  concessions.  By  it  we  agreed  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might  make  the  Canal, 
but  that  the  Canal  was  to  be  and  remain  neutral  and  no 
fortifications  were  to  be  erected  in  its  vicinity.  To 
these  stipulations  the  other  Powers  were  to  be  invited 
to  accede  and  the  United  States  were  to  be  permitted  to 
police  the  Canal,  to  preserve  order,  no  unnecessary  pro- 
vision, as  the  Canal  is  to  run  through  the  territories  of 
a  Central  American  Republic.  The  treaty  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Foreign 
Relations  which  reported  it  back  with  an  amendment, 
known  as  the  Davis  Amendment,  which  lays  it  down 
that  none  of  the  neutrality  stipulations  contained  in 
the_  new  treaty  should  apply  "  to  measures  which  the 
United  States  may  find  necessary  to  take  for  securing 
by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of  the  United  States  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  order."  This  Amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate  on  13  December  by  a  large 
majority,  65  to  17.  This  interpolation  entirely  destroys 
the  whole  basis  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  Senate  have  hereby  made  use  of  the 
words  of  Article  X.  of  the  Constantinople  Treaty 
which  confirms  the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal.  They 
have  however  carefully  avoided  adding  Article  XI. 
which  enjoins  that  no  measures  of  self-defence 
adopted  by  Turkey  or  Egypt  shall  interfere  with 
the  free  use  of  the  Canal  by  neutrals,  nor  include 
the  right  to  erect  fortifications  to  command  it.  Of 
course,  what  the  Senate  wish  to  do  is  to  close  the  Canal 
to  their  enemies'  war  ships  in  time  of  war,  though  the 
stipulation  is  phrased  in  such  obscure  verbiage  that  it 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  exclude  neutral  ships 
as  well  as  those  of  enemies.  It  is  incredible  that  the 
English  Government  could  allow  itself  even  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  permitting  its  rights  to  be  ignored  in  so 
cool  and  insolent  a  manner.  Nor  is  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  control  the  future  Canal  one  which 
affects  England  only,  though  England  is  specially  con- 
cerned both  by  her  position  in  the  American  continents 
and  the  magnitude  of  her  mercantile  stake  in  the  result, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  special  treaty  rights.  Treaties 
are  still  in  force  between  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
Nicaragua  by  which  the  Canal  is  to  be  free  for  the 
passage  of  troops  as  well  as  everything  else.  But  the 
existence  of  treaties  has  no  sanctity  for  the  Senate. 
A  Mr.  Foraker  has  enlarged  on  the  brilliant  achievement 
of  the  late  Senator  Davis,  and  has  succeeded  in  inserting 
words  announcing  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  is 
"superseded"  (this  is  believed  to  be  an  expression 
adopted  to  soothe  English  susceptibilities  which 
might  object  to  the  word  "abrogated"),  also  that  the 
amended  treaty  shall  not  be  communicated  to  other 
Powers,  nor  shall  they  be  invited  to  accede  to  it.  This 
is  not  only  to  treat  Great  Britain  with  the  grossest 
ingratitude  and  the  most  arrogant  contempt  but  to 
insult  all  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  the 
very  insanity  of  Monroeism,  for  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
whole  matter  for  the  United  States  would  be  for  the 
Great  Powers  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal. 

The  Senate,  however,  in  its  present  condition  is 
certainly  not  a  body  with  which  any  self-respect- 
ing government  would  attempt  to  reason.  It  is  in  just 
the  case  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
American  Constitution,  when  they  provided  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  veto.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable 
that  they  ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a 
McKinley.  President  Cleveland,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  men  of  the  past,  would  never  have  permitted 
a  Senate  with  a  majority  of  his  own  party  to  play- 
havoc  in  this  way  with  the  rights  of  nations  and  solemn 
international  agreements.  By  a  small  exercise  of  firm- 
ness Mr.  McKinley  ought  to  have  reduced  the  Senate 
to  reason  and  insisted  on  the  passage  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have 
spared  his  country  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  its 
treaty-making  authority  "  gone  fantee,"  but  even  if  he 
exercises  it  in  the  end,  he  will  have  allowed  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  grave  scandal. 

The  worst  of  it  is  we  have  only  ourselves  to  thank 
for  the  whole  pother.  The  policy  of  perpetual  conces- 
sion to  the  United  States,  and  overstrained  culogium  of 
her  statesmen,  meets  with  no  response  from  the  other 
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party  save  fresh  demands  and  increasing  insolence.  The 
conviction  that  we  shall  on  no  possible  grounds  quarrel 
with  them  has  become  so  ingrained  in  American 
politicians,  and  has  been  so  carefully  fostered  by  our 
fatuous  courting  of  their  goodwill,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  now  to  convince  them  that  they  are  wrong. 
The  Saturday  Review  has  done  its  best  to  indicate 
that  the  proper  way  to  treat  the  United  States  is  on 
a  fair  business  footing,  for  the  appeals  to  a  sentiment 
which  is  not  reciprocated  only  lead  to  such  situations 
as  that  in  which  we  now  flounder.  It  was  suggested 
by  an  able  writer  in  the  "Westminster  Gazette  "  that 
it  might  be  well  to  try  to  truck  concessions  in 
Nicaragua  against  concessions  in  Alaska.  So  it  un- 
doubtedly would  be  ;  for  Alaska  under  present  con- 
ditions is  probably  of  more  importance  than  the  unmade 
Canal,  were  we  dealing  with  a  European  Power 
for  whom  solemn  agreements  have  some  sort  of  mean- 
ing. Unfortunately  we  are  not.  The  man  for  whom 
we  feel  the  most  sympathy  in  this  matter  is  Mr.  Hay, 
who  has  behaved  throughout  with  discretion  and  tact. 
His  diplomacy  has  secured,  at  all  events  from  this 
country,  many  striking  advantages  for  the  United 
States.  If  he  has  got  the  better  of  us,  it  is  by  civilised 
methods.  He  is  not  the  man  to  relish  the  task  of 
justifying  his  treaty  as  rearranged  by  the  Senate.  As 
for  our  own  statesmen,  they  have  brought  upon  them- 
selves the  humiliations  which  it  is  conceivable  they  may 
be  at  last  induced  to  resent. 


TURF  REFORM. 

'  I  "HE  end  of  a  year,  and  a  fortiori  of  a  century,  is 
J-  a  great  occasion  for  the  turning  over  of  new  leaves 
and  for  talking  of  it.  In  no  book  is  the  process  more 
to  be  desired  than  in  the  book  of  races  past.  The 
sight  of  a  clean,  fair,  unblotted  page  in  the  annals  of 
the  Turf  would  have  the  charm  of  novelty  added 
to  the  relief  of  hope  indefinitely  deferred.  The 
problem  of  Turf  reform  is,  as  the  politicians  would 
say,  ripe  for  solution,  they  might  say,  rotten  for 
solution.  Racing  is  the  sport  of  princes,  and  pre- 
eminently the  pastime  of  gentlemen,  and  at  the  last 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  royal  sport 
has  attained  such  an  eminence  of  honour,  that  to 
suggest  that  winning  the  race  is  good  evidence 
that  a  horse  was  the  best  in  the  field  would  merely 
raise  a  smile.  None  but  a  non-racing  man  would 
make  the  suggestion.  During  the  racing  season 
there  is  probably  not  a  day  passes  without  foul 
riding  or  pulling.  In  other  words,  cheating  of  the 
lowest  type  is  a  commonplace  of  this  gentlemanly 
recreation.  How  is  it  that  so  much  lower  a  standard 
prevails  on  the  Turf  than  in  the  card-room  ?  A  man 
cheats  at  cards,  is  discovered,  and  is  cashiered 
for  ever.  A  jockey,  riding  for  a  gentleman,  cheats 
quite  as  grossly,  is  warned  off,  restored,  and  taken  up  by 
a  peer.  An  owner  of  a  horse,  who  would  not  submit 
for  a  moment  to  be  swindled  at  cards,  will  meekly  see 
a  race  filched  from  him  by  a  foul-riding  jockey  out  of 
consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  jockey's 
retainer  !  Clearly  there  is  something  very  suspicious 
here. 

The  Turf  seems  to  be  rotten  at  three  points ;  its 
public  opinion,  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and 
the  jockeys.  The  jockeys  are  the  occasion  of  most 
of  the  mischief,  but  they  are  not  the  cause,  for  the 
princes,  statesmen,  soldiers,  magistrates  and  lawyers, 
who  rule  in  the  Jockey  Club,  can  hardly  be  quite  so 
feeble  as  really  to  be  unable  to  control  the  handful 
of  small  boys  who  now  dominate  them  ;  and  if  the 
stewards,  being  weak,  cannot  do  this,  public  opinion, 
being  strong,  can  make  them.  But  public  opinion  must 
not  only  be  strong  ;  it  must  be  right.  At  present  it  is 
obviously  wrong.  Were  there  the  same  sensitiveness  on 
the  point  of  honour  on  the  Turf  that  there  is  in  amateur 
rowing,  for  instance,  or  in  cards,  these  malpractices 
would  soon  disappear.  They  would  disappear  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  risk  they  involve  would  not 
be  worth  running.  As  it  is,  an  unprincipled  jockey 
calculates  whether  the  chance  of  winning  the  race  by 
foul  riding  is  worth  the  risk  of  detection  and  its  con- 
sequences, and  not  unnaturally  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is.    Did  he  know  that  detection  was  very 


probable,  and  the  absolute  ruin  of  his  career  as  a 
jockey  the  certain  consequence,  he  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  take  the  risk  would  not  pay.  The 
first  condition  of  Turf  reform,  public  opinion  being 
the  power  behind  the  successful  working  of  all 
administrative  machinery,  is  greater  sensitiveness 
amongst  owners  of  horses  and  the  racing  community 
on  these  points  of  racing  honour.  An  owner  ought  to 
be  ashamed,  too  much  ashamed  to  dare,  to  employ  a 
jockey  or  a  trainer  who  had  once  been  detected  in  a 
malpractice.  Regard  for  the  purity  of  sport  ought 
to  be  so  far  above  consideration  for  anyone,  friend  or 
stranger,  as  to  make  the  forbearance  to  show  up  foul 
riding  from  regard  for  any  individual  as  such  out  of  the 
question.  Such  consideration  so  far  from  being  charit- 
able, delicate,  or  well-bred  is  a  proof  of  deficiency  in  all 
those  qualities,  for  it  is  really  evidence  that  the  other 
has  not  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman.  A  gentleman 
will  not  wish  to  secure  a  race  that  he  has  not  legiti- 
mately won  ;  nor  will  he  be  pleased  that  a  friend,  by 
not  claiming  against  him,  should  show  that  he  thought 
he  would  wish  to  do  so.  It  is  an  insult,  which,  if  the 
honour  of  the  Turf  were  not  below  that  of  the  average 
man,  would  be  resented  on  the  one  side  and  therefore 
avoided  on  the  other.  We  see  nothing  to  admire,  even 
if  we  understand  it,  in  the  conduct  of  the  owner  of  the 
second  horse  in  the  race  for  the  Portland  Plate  this 
year.  Sloan,  the  winning  jockey,  was  suspended  for 
foul  riding  by  the  Doncaster  stewards,  but  the  owner 
of  the  second  would  not  object  because  the  race  had 
been  won  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  !  A  more  unworthy 
reflection  on  so  sound  a  sportsman  as  the  Prince  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine.  If  we  are  to  have  any  improve- 
ment on  the  Turf,  all  this  utterly  rotten  sentiment 
must  go. 

The  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  are  only  a  less  im- 
portant factor  in  reform  than  public  opinion.    Theirs  is 
admittedly  a  difficult  position.  A  Steward  of  the  Jockey 
Club  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  ajudge  between  his 
own  personal  friends,  and  a  judge  to  whom  the  parties 
to  the  suit  and  all  the  parties'  friends  have  constant 
access.    In  fact  a  steward's  position  has  all  the  delicacy 
and  difficulty  of  that  of  ajudge  in  a  court  of  law  without 
its  sanctity  and  immunity.     He  has  hardly  less  power, 
within  his  own  sphere.    As  we  explained  last  week,  the 
Turf  is  admirably  organised  to  deal  with  its  own  diffi- 
culties, and  power  is  very  wisely  concentrated  in  a  very 
few.     It  is  strange   that    the  arrangement  has  not 
worked  better  ;  and  the  more  strange  that  the  men 
who  hold  the  position  of  stewards  have  usually  been 
of  exactly  the  kind  one  would  have  thought  to  be 
cut  out  for  the  work.     But  out  of  the  mouths  of 
stewards  themselves  it  is  confessed  that  they  have 
been  very  weak  in  dealing  with  malpractiseis  on  the 
Turf.     Their  treatment  of  Sloan  and  L.   Reiff  was 
unsatisfactory   in   the   extreme.     Sloan   has  indeed 
been  deprived  now,  but  on  grounds  which  leave  foul 
riding  out   of  account.     The  decision   as   to  Reiff 
is    a    model    of    timid    inconsistency.       Even  Lord 
Durham,  one  of  the  few  stewards  who  have  seemed  to 
realise  the  need  for  strictness,  favoured  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Wood.    Apologists  put  down  this  weakness  on 
the  part  of  stewards  to  good  nature  ;  they  don't  like  to 
be  hard  on  jockeys  :  they  like  still  less  to  hurt  their 
friends,  for  whom  the  jockey  rides.    Of  course,  the  only 
answer  to  such  a  plea  is  that  a  man  who  is  open  to 
such  considerations  is  not  fit  to  be  a  steward.    He  has 
not  the  impartiality  required  by  what  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  judicial  position  ;  he  has  not  the  courage  to  do  his 
duty.    In  another  sphere,  if  it  were  urged  in  a  man's 
excuse  that  he  would  not  be  just  because  it  might  be 
painful  to  a  friend,  much  stronger  language  would  be 
used  in  answer.    The  stewards  are  also  exposed  to  the 
comments  of  the  sporting  press  ;  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  constantly  attacked,  as  a  strict  steward  inevitably 
would  be.    That  is  so  :  but  surely  men  of  the  standard 
of  cabinet  ministers  are  not  going  to  plead  fear  of  the 
sporting  press,  whose  knowledge  of  sport  seems  to  be 
confined  to  an    acquaintance  with    its    parasites,  in 
extenuation  of  failure  to  deal  effectively  with  malprae- 
tisers  !    If  it  is  really  impossible  for  the  kind  of  man 
who  now  acts  as  steward  to  rise  above  the  undoubted 
difficulties  imposed  on  him  by  his  friendly  relations  to 
the  sporting  world,   it   becomes  a  serious  question 
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whether  for  the  hearing  of  complaints  the  Club  should 
not  substitute  for  the  present  amateur  steward-judges, 
three  paid  judges,  of  the  same  calibre  as  a  judge  of 
the  High  Court,  with  the  same  salary  and  holding 
office  under  the  same  conditions.  They  would  have 
to  be  selected  from  outside  the  racing  community. 
Such  officials  would  find  it  much  easier  to  treat  every 
case  coldly  on  merits  ;  and,  being  appointed  for  life, 
their  sentences  would  not  be  so  liable  to  revocation  and 
their  decisions  would  be  less  uncertain. 

One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  quite  clear,  there  will  be  no 
reform  until  stewards  take  a  much  stricter  view  of  their 
duties  than  they  do  now.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  when 
the  licensing  system  was  introduced  in  the  stewardship 
of  Mr.  Craven  some  years  since,  it  was  not  made  a  rule 
that  a  single  suspension  should  debar  a  jockey  from 
ever  riding  again.  At  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  possible 
to  reinstate  a  jockey  without  appeal  to  the  whole  Club. 
Foul  riding  should  be  regarded  as  quite  as  serious  an 
offence  as  pulling.  There  is  no  rational  distinction  in 
the  degree  of  guilt ;  and  it  is  hard  to  avoid  a  suspicion 
that  the  austere  severity  assumed  towards  pulling  must 
be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detecting 
it.  This  difficulty  prevents  such  severity  being  put  to 
the  test,  so  it  is  easy  and  safe  to  be  "  down  on  " 
pulling.  Foul  riding  is  discovered  with  comparative 
©ase,  which  makes  severity  irksome. 

This  questionof  Turf  reform  is  in  everysense  a  national 
matter.  The  leaders  of  the  Turf  are  largely  the  leaders 
of  politics,  law,  and  society.  The  public,  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  lead,  looks  on,  and  if  it  sees  that  these 
men  are  incompetent  to  purge  their  favourite  sport  of 
great  abuses,  it  will  make  its  inferences  and  ask  what 
is  to  become  of  society,  the  law,  and  the  State  ? 


PRIESTCRAFT  OR  RECTORCRAFT ? 

IT  is  certain  that  nothing  inspires  Englishmen  with 
more  dread  of  popery,  or  what  may  seem  to 
resemble  popery,  than  the  idea  that  popery  involves 
priestcraft.  Accordingly  the  strongest  repugnance  that 
Ritualism  excites  springs  from  the  belief  that  if 
Ritualism  be  allowed  to  prevail,  we  shall  be  dominated 
by  priests.  Theological  questions  otherwise  uninter- 
esting to  the  ordinary  man  become  in  his  view  vitally 
important,  if  he  suspects  that  particular  doctrines  can 
be  made  part  of  an  elaborate  machinery  for  enslaving 
his  conscience,  his  judgment,  his  will.  Hence  much  of 
the  antipathy  to  teaching  and  practices  which  seem  to 
exalt  priests  and  their  functions  ;  to  "  the  Mass  and  the 
Confessional."  It  is  worth  while  inquiring  then 
whether  the  common  apprehension  is  well  founded, 
whether  Ritualism  does  in  fact  lead  to  the  reign  of 
priests.  Certainly  during  the  past  seventy  years 
Tractarian  doctrines  and  ritualistic  practices  have 
spread  widely.  Has  there  been  any  corresponding 
growth  of  priestcraft  ? 

"  Priestcraft  "  used  strictly  means,  I  suppose,  making 
sacerdotal  functions  the  source  of  secular  power.    If  a 
man  because  he  consecrates  the  Eucharist  and  absolves 
from  sin,  claims  and  exercises  power  in  secular  matters, 
whether  it  may  affect  the  family,  the  parish  or  the  State, 
he  is  guilty  of  practising  priestcraft.    This  is  unques- 
tionably a  great  evil,   in  one  aspect  a  profanation, 
in  another  a  tyranny.    But  it  is  comforting  to  observe 
that  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time  one 
can  discover  no  signs  of  its  growth  or  indeed  of  its 
existence.     Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
practice  of  private  confession  but,  notwithstanding  the 
zeal  of  controversialists,  no  instance  has  been  adduced 
of  a  priest  improperly  influencing  a  penitent  in  secular 
matters.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  what  influence  the 
clergy  possess  has  been  at   all  strengthened  by  the 
greater    importance   now   generally  attached  to  the 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments.   No  electioneer  reckons 
it  an  element  in  his  calculations  that  in  one  district  there 
is  widespread  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence 
or  of  the  efficacy  of  priestly  absolution.  Where  a  clergy- 
man has  influence,  it  is  personal  not  professional.  He 
may  be  a  High  Churchman  or  a  Low  Churchman,  but 
if  he  be  a  good  man,  devout,  charitable,  active  and 
kindly  he  has  influence  and  power  with  his  parishioners. 
M  is  no  priestly  ascendency,  but  the  natural  and  whole- 


some authority  attaching  to  a  good  man  revered  for  good 
deeds.  And  there  is  a  general  feeling  both  among 
clergy  and  laity  against  clerical  interference  in  secular 
affairs  which  is  really  antagonistic  to  priestcraft. 
It  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  dimi- 
nishing in  force.  That  a  clergyman  should  be  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  is  now  often  disapproved, 
and  is,  I  suppose,  much  less  common  than  was 
the  case  fifty  years  ago.  Even  in  election  matters 
clerical  activity  is,  it  would  seem,  slighter  and  less  en- 
tirely approved  than  it  was.  If  a  Church  question  is 
before  the  constituencies  it  is  thought  natural ;  but  in  a 
purely  secular  contest  many  would  call  it  unseemly. 
The  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  again,  take  an 
almost  insignificant  part  in  ordinary  political  disputes. 
The  "sacerdotal"  prelates  of  our  own  time  may  be 
instructively  compared  with  their  predecessors  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  or  even  of  seventy 
years  ago.  Except  in  theological  standpoint  there  is 
little  resemblance  between  Laud  and  Atterbury  and 
the  present  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Rochester.  Nor 
can  we  fancy  Archbishop  Temple  retiring  by  water 
to  Lambeth  from  the  House  of  Lords  for  fear  of 
the  mob,  like  Archbishop  Howley  ;  nor  the  house  of 
Bishop  Browne  being  burnt  to  the  ground  by  a  mul- 
titude angry  at  the  rejection  of  a  Reform  Bill.  Never 
since  Augustine  landed  in  Kent  have  the  Anglican 
bishops  been  less  politicians  than  to-day. 

And  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  clerical  interfer- 
ence in  secular  affairs  has  not  increased  but  diminished 
since  the  Oxford  movement  began,  there  has  arisen  a 
growing  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
influence  of  laymen  in  the  Church.  In  the  discussions 
on  Church  Reform  much  is  now  said  of  the  laity  and 
their  position  in  parochial,  or  diocesan,  or  central 
assemblies.  Prominent  among  the  advocates  of  a 
just  recognition  of  their  rights  is  so  pronounced  a  High 
Churchman  as  Canon  Gore.  But  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  lay  authority  in  the  Church  is  to  be  found 
among  the  most  extreme  Ritualists  in  the  power  of 
Lord  Halifax.  One  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  reflec- 
tion of  how  impossible  Lord  Halifax  would  be  in  the 
Roman  Church  and  how  completely  he  is  the  child  of 
the  Reformation.  It  is  a  striking  irony  that  one  so 
critical  of  the  uncatholic  innovations  of  the  Reformers 
should  himself  exercise  an  authority  so  unsupported  by 
Catholic  precedent.  But  his  position  may  well  cheer 
those  who  are  apprehensive  of  priestcraft.  Even  in  the 
English  Church  Union  there  is  no  sign  of  that  great 
curse.  Lord  Halifax  has  doubtless  his  faults  but  he 
cannot  fairly  be  called  priest-ridden.  Rather  a  section 
of  the  priesthood  are  Halifax-ridden. 

Priestcraft  then  cannot  be  traced  in  the  Church  of 
England  to-day.  The  clergy  interfere  not  more  but 
less  with  what  is  not  their  business  than  when  the 
Oxford  movement  began.  And  the  laity  take  more 
part  and  have  more  weight  in  strictly  ecclesiastical  and 
even  theological  discussions  than  they  did  in  1833.  But 
is  there  no  element  of  clerical  arrogance  and  self-will  in 
what  has  been  called  the  present  distress?  Surely  there 
is.  We  hear  of  incumbents  disregarding  the  feelings  of 
their  congregations,  we  hear  ot  them  disobeying  the 
admonitions  of  their  Bishops.  But  these  errors  cannot 
be  put  down  to  an  exuberance  of  priestliness.  For 
first,  Low  Churchmen  with  all  their  disapproval  of 
Sacerdotalism  sometimes  trample  on  their  parishioners' 
feelings  and  sometimes  ignore  their  Bishop's  com- 
mands. There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
Bishops  have  a  greater  success  in  encouraging  daily 
service  than  in  discouraging  incense.  The  contrary 
rather  appears.  And  secondly  there  is  a  great 
body  of  priests  many  of  whom  are  ardent  High 
Churchmen,  earnest  teachers  of  the  doctrines  which 
are  supposed  to  minister  to  priestly  arrogance,  but 
who  nevertheless  are  habitually  guided  by  the  judg- 
ment of  others  and  obey  others  with  a  minute  and 
obsequious  obedience — I  mean  the  great  body  of  assist- 
ant-curates. These  priests  yield  to  their  brother  priests, 
the  rectors  and  vicars,  an  unquestioning  obedience  very 
different  from  the  "canonical"  sort  some  of  the  latter 
give  to  the  theoretically  higher  order  ot  Bishops.  No 
curate  in  a  chapel-of-ease  claims  to  regulate  ritual  by 
the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  lis  law  is  the  length 
of  his  rector's  foot.    Yet  he  is  as  much  a  priest  as  his 
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rector,  perhaps  even  he  is  older  and  longer  ordained. 
But  he  obeys  his  beneficed  brother  without  dispute. 
Promote  him  to  a  benefice  and  not  impossibly  you  shall 
find  that  the  obedience  so  cheerfully  given  to  the  priest 
is  obstinately  withheld  from  the  Bishop.  Here  is  plainly 
no  priestcraft.  The  infirmity  belongs  not  to  priests  but 
to  incumbents.  We  want  a  new  name  for  it.  Let  us 
call  it  Rectorcraft. 

To  this  subject  of  Rectorcraft  and  its  causes  I  will 
return  in  a  future  article.  Hugh  Cecil. 


NOEL. 

OUR  wanderings  of  the  last  few  days  have  convinced 
us  that  Christmas  is  fast  becoming  a  popular 
fete,  a  blithe  season,  with  the  Parisian.    Once  upon  a 
time  he  almost  overlooked  it,  postponing  his  pleasures 
and  expenditure  until  the  New  Year ;  but  the  chance  of 
rejoicing  on  two  occasions  instead  of  one  has  at  last 
appealed    to   him — and   so,  like   his  "  bons  voisins 
d'Outre  Manche,"  he  makes  many  a  gay  little  prepara- 
tion for  December's  happiest  hours.    Some  time  must 
elapse,  of  course,  before  he  appreciates  the  Day  so 
thoroughly  as  to  hang  holly  in  his  hall  and  mistletoe 
above  his  door;  in  the  meanwhile,  he — ignorant  of  their 
more  proper  place — pins  them  to  his  coat,  observing  : 
"  Me  voila  decore,  moncher."    Nor  can  he  be  expected 
to  take  to  a  mince-pie  all  at  once,  or  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  a  turkey  ;  for  the  moment  it  is  enough  that 
he  should  hurry  home  a  vessel  labelled  "  plum-puding  " 
(purchased  at  a  boulevard  patisserie),  and  acquire  the 
exhilarating  ingredients  that  eventually  produce  "un 
punch  a  1' Anglais."    Again,  oranges  are  a  seasonable 
substitute  for  almonds  and  raisins  ;  and  if  no  crackers 
with  love-sick  mottos  conclude  the  feast,  there  comes  a 
Christmas  tree  equipped  with  candles  as  well  as  gifts. 
How  often,  in  our  wanderings,  have  we  seen  these 
.growths  ;  lofty  or  low,  established  in  a  tub  or  planted 
merely  in  a  pot!    "  Arbres  de  Noel,"  said  the  card 
above  them  ;  you  might  have  them  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished.   Then,  the  Eve,  the  night  before  the  Day — in 
how  many  Parisian  households  are  whispers,  questions, 
hints  exchanged  among  the  children.  Just  as  in  London, 
they  must  go  flushed  to  bed  ;  toss  and  turn  for  hours 
through  expectation,  excitement.    And  if  Edouard  and 
Jeanne  have  not  hung  out  their  stockings,  they  have  ex- 
posed their  shoes  :  and  theshoes  do  justas  well,  are  justas 
ladenas  the  stockings  across  the  Channel  in  the  morning. 
Once  more,  the  "  etrenne,"  your  yearly  offering — other- 
wise, vulgarly,  the  Christmas-box?   Although  it  should 
not  be  claimed  before  New  Year's   Day,  it — as  in 
England — must  often  be  given  in  advance.    The  same 
people  seek  it  ;  the  same  amiability  (on  their  part) 
prevails  as  the  moment  for  its  production  draws  near — ■ 
you  are  impressed  by  the  smiles,  courtesy,  and  industry 
of  your  servants  ;  you  notice  the  salute  (exceptionally 
sweeping)  of  the  postman  when  he  meets  you  in  the 
street :  in  short  you  enjoy  the  solicitude,  the  politeness, 
the  affection  of  everyone  who,  during  the  past  twelve- 
month, has  done  something — however  trifling — for  you. 
Still,  when  the  moment  actually  arrives,  you  are  not 
told  bluntly  that  the  postman  is  "  there" — waiting  for 
his  Christmas-box.    You  only  learn  that  he  has  called 
to  express  his  "  meilleurs  souhaits  ;  "  that  he  would 
beg  you  to  accept  an  almanac.    Indeed,  he  sends  in 
several  :  so  that  you  may  inspect  them,  choose.  Also, 
the  gift  is  illustrated,  equipped  with  postal,  telegraphic, 
astronomical  information.    Again,  it  stands  without 
support,  or   assumes   a   graceful   slanting  position. 
Moreover  it  is  embroidered  in  blue  or  red,  or  gold. 
And  you  get  many  of  these  almanacs— for  three  or 
four  postmen,  as  well  as  more  than  one  telegraph  boy, 
serve  you.    And  your  stock  increases  hour  by  hour  : 
because  the  stationer,  the  newsagent,  and  other  trades- 
men would  furnish  you  with  the  same  offering.  And 
you  become  surrounded  by  almanacs  :  have  not  desks, 
tables,  or  mantelpieces  enough.    And  so  you,  just  as  in 
England,  produce  your  present  :  receive,  in  your  turn, 
Christmas  greetings,  Christmas  gifts,  Christmas  thanks. 

Once  conscious  of  these  resemblances — these  imita- 
tions of  his  own  Christmas— the  Englishman  in  Paris 
must  not  complain  too  bitterly  of  his  exile.  He  may 
have  his  tree  ;  eat  his  pudding  :  beforehand,  the  pudding 
not  resisting,  he  can  slip  in  the  button  or  the  sixpence. 


And  if  he  be — as  we  hope— a  philosopher  endowed 
with  a  generous  disposition,  he  will  know  that,  if  his 
family  and  friends  are  rejoicing  "over  there,"  they 
will  drink  his  health,  deplore  (affectionately)  his  soli- 
tude,    his    absence.      And    then  —  allowing  always 
that  he  looks  upon  the  brightest  side  of  things,  that 
he  takes  his  stand  by  what  is  best  in  life,  an  admirable 
philosophy — he  may  derive  happiness  from  the  happi- 
ness of  those  about  him.  And  it  seems  almost  universal, 
this  happiness  ;  notwithstanding  the  weather,  no  matter 
how  dim  the  street,  how  small  the  home.  Bazaars 
enclosed  in  passages  are  as  exhilarated  as  the  Lowther 
Arcade  ;  and  far  more  plentiful.    They  "  lead  off"  right 
and   left  —  "  Galleries,"   "  Passages,"   "  Impasses  ;  " 
and  they  shelter  curly-haired  dolls,  and  regiments  of 
tin  soldiers,  and  rows  of  dogs,  and  troops  of  monkeys, 
and  colonies  of  cows  :  and,  all  day  long,  Parisians — 
either  accompanied  by  their  children  or  alone  —  inspect 
these  curiosities  ;  and  watch  them  wound  up,  and  follow 
them  as  they  strut  along,  and  express  amazement  when 
they  produce  a  different,  an  appropriate  noise.  As 
interested  as  the  children  are  the  fathers  ;  so  interested 
that  they  ask  questions,  examine  the  toys,  recall  the 
features  and  performances  of  their  own  gay  playthings 
of  years  and  years  ago.    And  they  admit  that  their 
dolls,  their  soldiers,  their  stuffed  "  toutous  "  were  far 
inferior  to  these.    And  they  protest  that,  confronted 
by  these  modern  prodigies,  they- — in  spite  of  their  age — 
can  quite  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  romping  on  the 
floor  with  them.    And  marvelling  all  the  time,  they 
say  :    "  Un  ph^nomene,  mon  cher  ;  un  vrai  miracle, 
mon  vieux ;    quelle   revolution,    quel   progres,  mon 
Dieu  ! "    In  shoddy,  "miscellaneous"  bazaars  there 
reigns  the  same  seasonable  exhilaration.    You  might 
be  in  Holloway  or  Camden  Town,  or  in  the  Edgware 
Road  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  people  are  less 
depressing,  more  amiable.    "  Noel,"  says  the  strip  of 
white  cloth  stretched  across  the  entrance;  "Noel," 
announce  the  cards  posed  upon  the  goods;  "  Voyez, 
voyez — pour  Noel,"   cry  the  attendants,  red-handed 
youths.    And  milliners  and  mechanics,  washerwomen 
and  workmen,  servants  and  concierges  hover  over  the 
stalls ;   and  carry  off  brilliant-faced    dolls   for   "  les 
gosses  ;  "   and  bright  blue  bow   ties   studded  with 
spangles,  at  sixty  centimes,  for  "  le  vieux  ;  "  and  boxes 
of  scented  soap  (three  cakes  in  each) — possessing  the 
perfume  of  the  violet,  the  lilac,  the  rose — for  "  Amdlie, 
ma  fille  ;  "  and  packets  of  pink  face-powder,  sparkling 
atoms  of  jewellery,  sets  of  liqueur  glasses,  musical 
clocks,   "bijou"   lamps,    illustrated   cigarette  cases, 
tortoiseshell  combs,  vivid  water-colours,  pictures  of  fires, 
wrecks,  funerals  in  oils  —  all  "  marked  in  plain  figures," 
all   ranging   in   price   from   thirty-five   centimes  to 
three  francs  and  ninety-five  centimes,  all  for  "  Noel." 
Then,  the  booths — they  that  rise  on  the  kerbstone  of  the 
boulevards,  cheap  stalls  facing  splendid  shops.  Already 
they  are  being  put  together ;  on  Christmas  Eve  their 
commerce  will  have  begun.    And  they  will  stretch  from 
the  Madeleine  to  the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  on  either 
side,  an  amazing  avenue.     And  before  each  booth 
spectators  will  assemble — so  that  you,  from  the  top  of 
an  omnibus,  may  look  along  a  line  of  Parisians  divided 
into  groups,  fifty  or  sixty  groups  bathed  in  the  yellow 
light  of  flaming  lamps.    And  the  groups  will  dissolve 
and  form  again,  bewildering  you  ;  and  the  groups  will 
pass  on  and  on  until  your  eyes  blink  ;  and  the  groups 
will  only  grow  smaller  when  it  is  time  to  attend  the 
Midnight  Mass  conducted  impressively,  splendidly,  in 
almost  every  church. 

There,  in  old  S.  Sulpice  with  its  different  towers,  will 
be  the  faithful  of  the  quarter — from  the  senator  to  the 
shopman,  from  the  prosperous  "rentier"  of  the 
Luxembourg  to  the  queer  old  men  and  withered  old 
women  who  sell  flowers  in  the  opposite  square.  The 
last  will  enter  so  soon  as  the  doors  are  thrown 
open  ;  cross  themselves  on  the  threshold  with  holy 
water,  take  their  places  quietly,  kneel  immediately  to 
begin  a  prayer.  The  rest  will  approach  when  the 
candles  are  being  lighted  in  the  distant  altar  ;  but  the 
old  men  and  the  old  women  will  hear  nothing,  see 
nothing  until  the  arrival  of  the  priests  will  startle  them, 
bring  them  to  their  feet.  And  then — in  spite  of  their 
rheumatism,  their  age — they  will  rise  immediately  ;  and 
bow  ;  and  kneel  again  ;  and  cover  their  wrinkled  faces 
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when  the  bell  rings  ;  and  listen  rapturously  to  the 
choir.  Even  when  "  dismissed,"  they  will  remain 
behind,  disregarding  the  departure  of  the  others. 
Another  prayer  :  and  they  will  go  forth  from  the  warmth 
of  the  church  to  the  cold  of  the  square,  into  the  morn- 
ing, into  the  approaching  dawn  of  a  new  day — Noel. 


SNIPE  SHOOTING. 

THE  charm  in  the  chase  of  the  snipe  is  that  it  is 
always  speculative  and  often  delusive.  One  day 
you  bring  home  a  fair  bag  of  the  featherweights  :  the 
results  of  the  next  may  be  stowed  away  in  a  breast 
pocket.  A  feathered  will-o'-the-wisp,  he  is  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow.  He  may  have  settled  down  in 
flocks,  but  may  rise  in  wisps,  scenting  danger  as  it  is 
wafted  down  the  wind,  like  the  watchful  wildgoose  or 
the  red-deer.  Flushed  at  your  feet,  he  is  apt  to  fluster 
even  the  expert  out  of  his  equanimity  :  you  shoot  too 
soon  or  wait  too  long.  He  imitates  the  wildfire  in  his 
dancing  flight  :  those  erratic  jerks  to  right  and  left 
demoralise  the  steady  game-shot,  and  if  you  give  him 
law,  say  for  five  and  thirty  yards,  he  may  slip  through 
the  charge  of  a  choke-bore,  loaded  with  No.  8.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  exasperating  than  the  note  of 
mockery,  as  he  soars  skyward  when  you  have  failed 
to  secure  him.  Then  there  are  other  drawbacks, 
which  he  seems  diabolically  to  improve  to  his  ad- 
vantage. It  is  not  easy  to  take  deadly  aim  when 
balancing  yourself  on  one  leg  in  a  quaking  morass, 
with  the  possible  fate  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood 
before  your  eyes,  reading  peat  bog  for  quicksands. 
And  the  weight  of  the  gun  tells  on  the  muscles 
of  the  arms,  when  you  have  been  flourishing  it 
for  toilsome  hours  as  a  balancing  pole.  In  fact 
nothing  tries  the  nerve  like  snipe  shooting  under 
difficulties.  The  woodcock  is  not  in  it  with  the 
snipe,  for  the  chances  at  the  cock  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  after  a  bad  miss  you  have  time  to  pull 
yourself  together,  whereas  on  good  snipe  ground, 
where  you  may  flush  a  bird  at  any  step,  you  are 
fluttered  like  a  promising  novice  on  the  golf  links,  when 
a  tremor  sets  in,  as  he  is  balancing  his  driver  and 
failure  follows  ignominious  failure.  Col.  Hawker,  the 
crack  snipe-shot  of  his  time,  tells  how  one  day  he 
bagged  thirteen  in  succession,  and  the  next  made  eleven 
misses  running.  We  have  seen  Horatio  Ross,  who 
made  pistol  records  at  the  swallows,  inclined  to  go  home 
in  disgust,  when  he  had  made  a  bad  start  on  the  snipe 
bog.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  are  in  good  luck 
and  good  form,  no  sport  can  be  so  excitingly  seductive. 

And  what  memories  and  associations  the  snipe  recall 
to  any  sportsman  who  has  knocked  a  little  about  the 
world  !  The  Highland  moor :  the  rushy  meadows 
of  the  Lowlands  :  the  Etruscan  tombs  :  the  oak- 
glades  of  the  Ardennes  :  the  malarious  solitudes  of  the 
Roman  Campagna,  or  the  bogs  of  Wicklow  and  the  well- 
watered  valleys  of  Kerry  or  Cork,  where  the  winters 
are  tempered  by  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
the  genial  drip  of  clouds  from  the  Atlantic.  Wherever 
there  is  damp  and  open  weather,  there  the  snipe  is  to 
be  found  as  fat  as  butter,  and  in  black  frosts  you 
find  him,  low  in  condition,  by  running  water.  It  was 
the  old  superstition  that  he  lived  by  suction,  but  there 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.  No  bird  is  more  vora- 
cious, or  more  capable  of  making  up  for  lost  time  after 
feeling  the  pinch  of  famine.  The  strange  thing  is,  that 
when  he  has  the  choice  of  soft  meadows,  swarming  with 
succulent  worms,  he  should  seemingly  locate  himself 
by  preference  in  some  hungry  morass,  and  yet  he 
manages  to  get  a  decent  living  out  of  it,  like  the  moss- 
troopers of  the  barren  borderland. 

Wc  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  snipe  on  a 
fifty-acre  patch  of  moss,  surrounded  by  small  holdings 
reclaimed  from  the  waste.  For  some  reason,  snipe, 
wildduck  and  teal  had  a  special  predilection  for  it, 
and  however  hard  it  might  be  shot,  it  was  never  drawn 
blank.  It  is  notorious  that  snipe  take  some  spot  in 
special  affection,  though  they  have  well-understood 
rules  of  courtesy  among  themselves,  and  never  interfere 
with  the  tenant  right  of  the  occupants.  But  in  case  of 
sudden  demise,  the  moss-pit  or  the  patch  of  rushes  is 
never  left  uncut.    There  was  one  springhead,  with  its 


bright  covering  of  velvety  green,  which  could  always  be 
depended  upon.  Up  the  snipe  would  spring,  with 
plaintive  bleat,  either  rising  wild  or  the  reverse  :  but  in 
those  days  they  were  generally  muffed.  Then  we 
would  watch  them  wistfully,  as  they  soared  skyward, 
till  lost  to  sight.  In  a  couple  of  hours,  at  the  outside, 
they  would  invariably  be  back  again.  No  bird  is  more 
capricious  in  his  tastes,  or  more  given  to  yielding  to 
impulse.  You  may  see  him  sweeping  in  circles  over- 
head, hesitating  apparently  as  to  taking  flight  to  safer 
quarters.  Then  of  a  sudden,  he  drops  like  a  shooting 
star,  pitching  perhaps  in  the  ditch  or  pool  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards.  And  as  to  his  caprices,  near 
that  little  peat  moss  was  a  downlike  stretch  of  sheep 
pasture,  which,  if  there  were  any  water  in  the  ponds, 
was  almost  as  safe  a  find.  Being  sheltered,  in  rough 
weather  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  hares,  and  very 
puzzling  shooting  it  used  to  be,  with  No.  4  in  one  barrel 
and  snipe  shot  in  the  other. 

The  pursuit  of  the  snipe  naturally  leads  one  into  wild 
country — into  upland  valleys,  echoing  only  to  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  through  morasses  seldom 
traversed,  save  by  the  stalker  or  the  turf-cutter.  But 
we  have  had  the  rather  exceptional  experience  for  the 
British  Isles — it  is  common  enough  in  India — of  making 
good  bags  within  earshot  of  a  great  city.  Everyr 
visitor  to  Edinburgh  has  driven  round  the  Queen's 
Drive,  and  looked  down  from  the  slopes  of  Arthur's 
Seat  over  the  picturesque  Loch  of  Duddingstone.  To 
the  south,  within  the  "  policies  "  of  Prestonfield — the 
place  must  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Boswell's  "Tour 
to  the  Hebrides  " — was  a  broad  margin  of  sedges  and 
bulrushes.  For  the  best  part  of  the  year,  it  was  im- 
practicable. But  the  careful  sportsman  could  venture 
safely,  when  a  succession  of  frosts  had  stiffened  the 
subsoil.  The  grand  chance  for  the  sportsman  was 
when  a  day  or  two  of  thaw  had  warned  curlers  and 
skaters  from  the  Loch.  There  were  cheery  gleams  of  a 
wintry  sun,  but  a  rising  barometer  portended  another 
change,  and  the  snipe,  who  are  the  shrewdest  of  weather 
prophets,  had  been  foraging  against  times  of  starvation. 
Consequently  they  were  listless,  and  though  they  might 
shoot  up  in  wisps,  were  quick  to  sweep  back  and  settle 
again.  Then  they  would  scatter  like  the  covey  of  par- 
tridges you  have  broken  into  the  hedgerow  :  they  rose 
for  the  second  time  singly  or  in  couples,  and  all  that 
was  wanted  was  straight  powder.  We  have  known 
three  guns  bring  down  fifteen  to  eighteen  couple — and 
afterwards  strolling  up  the  hill  to  the  suburb  of  New- 
ington,  knock  over  a  hare  within  hail  of  the  cabstand. 

Change  the  scene  to  a  wintry  day  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  a  scene  of  woodland  and 
waste,  with  rare  and  far-scattered  dwellings,  sullen  of 
aspect  rather  than  sublime,  and  much  of  a  solitude. 
Low  hills  shut  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  through  it 
winds  a  rivulet,  taking  sharp  turnings  through  patches 
of  swamp,  much  like  the  stream  Scott  describes  in  the 
valley  of  Glendearg.  A  Flemish  friend  had  promised 
rough  shooting,  and  in  that  valley  he  held  out  sure 
hope  of  a  snipe.  We  expected  little,  but  it  proved  a 
red-letter  day.  We  sprang  the  snipe  at  each  reach  and 
bend,  and  it  seemed  that  we  always  kept  herding  them 
forward.  Eleven  couple  and  a  half  were  accounted  for, 
and  from  what  we  heard  that  night  round  the  log  fire 
in  the  Auberge  de  S.  Hubert,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  flight  had  never  descended  in  the 
valley  before.  Another  proof  of  the  eccentric  fancies  of 
those  migrants. 

Nothing  can  be  more  invigorating  than  the  air  of 
those  breezy  uplands  of  the  Ardennes.  Snipe-shoot- 
ing in  the  Roman  Campagna  or  the  Pontine  Marshes 
was  a  very  different  affair,  and  even  when  late  autumn 
had  been  absorbing  the  pestilential  effluvia,  and  the 
hill  reapers  had  gone  home  carrying  the  seeds  of  marsh 
fever,  one  felt  that  the  shadow  of  death  still  brooded 
over  the  picturesque  desolation.  Science  knew  nothing 
then  of  the  malarious  mosquito,  but  we  did  know  that 
the  germ  fiend  stalked  abroad  in  the  fleecy  mists. 
Like  the  ghosts,  he  would  vanish  soon  after  cock-crow, 
but  there  was  no  safe  shooting  early  in  the  morning,  and 
one  was  careful  to  be  under  cover  about  dark.  There 
was  good  sport  to  be  had  in  the  festering  swamps 
between  Palo  and  Ostia,  but  safe  quarters  were  to  be 
found  at  the  Port  of  Cisterua.    Cisterna  has  its  varied 
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associations.  It  was  the  Three  Taverns  of  the  sacred 
narrative  :  it  was  the  feudal  capital  of  the  Gaetani  and 
is  overshadowed  by  their  gloomy  palace,  and  the 
thick  oakwoods  that  border  the  highway  were  a 
favourite  haunt  of  brigands.  Moreover,  being  a 
sleeping  place  of  vetturini  on  the  Naples  road,  it  had 
fair  accommodation.  Before  getting  into  the  shaky  old 
cabriolet  to  drive  to  the  shooting  ground,  one  took  the 
sage  precaution  of  fortifying  himself  with  port  and 
quinine  :  and  the  chill  of  the  morning  mist  was  more  than 
sufficient  excuse.  Besides,  the  wasted  form  and  livid 
face  of  the  forester  who  acted  as  guide  was  a  salutary 
warning.  The  precaution  was  effectual,  and  none  of 
us  had  a  touch  of  the  ague.  Everything  looked  dismal 
in  the  cold,  grey  light,  but  when  the  sun  broke  out  in 
his  splendour,  there  was  a  glorious  transformation. 
The  late  autumn  foliage  was  glowing  in  golden  tints, 
and  crimson  radiance  was  flushed  back  from  the  sedgy 
pools,  embosomed  in  shrubberies  of  the  lentisk  and 
laurel.  The  skirts  of  those  sombre  marshes  are 
deadly,  but  the  soil  is  deep  and  the  vegetation  luscious. 
More  serious  danger  than  the  pestilence  which  seldom 
walks  at  noonday  are  the  herds  of  half-wild  buffalo 
and  the  dogs  of  the  herdsmen.  Nowhere  was  snipe- 
shooting  more  a  lottery  than  in  those  picturesque 
solitudes.  But  setting  aside  the  romance  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  the  various  excitements  of  the  walk 
through  swamp  and  thicket,  the  day  when  you  do 
drop  in  for  a  good  thing  is  one  to  be  remembered. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME. 

AT  Christmastide  the  fire  of  life  at  which  we  warm 
ourselves  has  not  the  glow  it  had  in  the  days  of 
our  ancestors.  It  must  have  been  something  like  a 
merry  Christmas  when  they  fetched  in  the  yule  log  to 
burn,  when  lord  and  retainer  supped  under  the  same 
roof,  when  there  was  plenty  of  frost  and  snow  to  make 
seasonable  winter  weather.  Christmas  indeed  would 
seem  to  have  lost  a  certain  fervour  within  very  recent 
times.  Are,  for  instance,  the  ringers  and  the  waits  of 
rural  England  as  keen  as  they  were  twenty  years  or  so 
since — as  sure  of  welcome  at  hall  and  homestead  ?  Is 
as  much  trouble  taken  now  as  of  yore  in  the  task  of 
decorating  the  house  with  holly  and  the  mistletoe,  is 
the  dressing  and  lighting  up  of  the  Tree  as  important 
an  affair  in  houses  where  there  are  little  ones  eager  for 
such  delights  ?  Christmas  festivity  of  old  time  was  a 
cement  that  helped  bind  together  many  a  happy  home. 
The  Christmas  of  to-day  must  seem  to  some  of  the 
older  folk  as  changed  from  the  Christmas  of  their 
youth  as  the  pantomime  of  1900  from  the  pantomime  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  People  actually  make  it  an 
excuse  for  going  away  to  Monte  Carlo  or  Cannes  :  they 
send  visiting  instead  of  Christmas  or  New  Year  cards 
to  one  another,  and  in  open  envelopes  to  save  a  half- 
penny stamp  :  they  talk — both  sexes — of  trying  the 
club  dinner  on  Christmas  Day.  But  there  is  one 
respect  at  any  rate  in  which  Christmas  has  not  fallen 
away  as  a  season  of  good  cheer  and  joy  especially  for 
children.  There  never  were  such  rare  times  as  these 
for  the  lovers  of  beautiful  books  about  fairies  and 
heroes,  about  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  full  of 
glamour,  most  wonderful.  Every  year,  months  before 
Christmas  comes,  there  must  be  thousands  of  men  and 
women  employed  on  the  delightful  work  of  getting 
ready  the  charming  books  which  the  children  when 
they  wake  will  find  by  their  bedsides.  Just  picture 
the  pleasure  which  work  like  this  must  give  to  every 
worker  who  has  any  sympathy  with  children  in  their 
joys  and  sorrows.  Author,  artist,  binder,  compositor, 
printer,  and  publisher,  all  have  a  share  in  this  common 
fund  of  pleasure.  I  choose  to  think  that  they  all  feel 
that  they  are  working  for  the  little  ones  first,  and  then 
for  themselves.  I  shall  go  further  with  confidence 
and  assume  that  no  base  considerations  of  profit 
whatever  enter  into  their  thoughts.  Their  reward  is 
pure  gold,  not  dross.  Authors  have  written,  artists 
illustrated,  publishers  brought  out  books,  without  any 
idea  of  making  money  thereby  :  so  that  after  all  I  am 
not  assuming  so  very  much.  But  there  is  yet  another 
person  who  can  delight  in  the  child's  book  of  to-day 
before  it  gets  into  the  child's  hands— the  reviewer.  He, 


too,  might  feel  he  was  aiding,  in  a  humble  capacity,  in 
the  good  work  of  making  the  children  happy  as  kings  ; 
for  it  is  his  task  to  help  those  who  buy  the  books  for 
the  children,  to  buy  the  best.  1  admit,  however,  that 
in  regard  to  books  of  this  character  the  reviewer 
cannot  take  more  than  a  very  little  credit  for  his  part 
in  the  good  work  of  sowing  broadcast  good  books. 
I  almost  feel  as  though  I  were  filching  my  pleasure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  must  count  myself  till  very 
lately  a  stranger  to  these  books  of  fairy  life  and 
adventure  that  sparkle  in  their  dresses  of  red  and 
gold  and  green  and  blue  in  the  crowded  booksellers' 
windows  at  Christmas.  I  never  read  Hans  Andersen 
as  a  child  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  grown  up  that  I 
found  that  the  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson  "  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  In  the 
house  in  the  great  rambling  wood  in  which  my  child- 
hood was  chiefly  spent  there  were  many  books  scattered 
about  different  rooms.  Some  were  placed  in  cupboards 
with  glass  doors  in  a  room  downstairs  where  we  used 
to  do  our  lessons  now  and  then  ;  many  others  were 
stored  away  in  boxes  in  the  lumber  room,  and  from  a 
very  early  age  it  was  an  untold  delight  to  rummage 
about  in  these  places  and  pore  over  the  pages"of  the 
literature  of  all  kinds  and  in  several  languages  which 
was  here  spread  out.  Among  the  volumes  were 
Percy  "  Reliques,"  Froissart's  "  Chronicles,"  Izaak 
Walton's  "Angler,"  Howitt's  "Rural  Life  of 
England,"  Howitt's  "  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British 
Poets," — a  very  excellent  volume  in  spite  of  its  critics — 
together  with  most  of  Scott's  tales.  These  books  I 
devoured  at  an  early  age  when  I  ought  no  doubt  to 
have  been  reading  fairy  tales  and  Fenimore  Cooper 
and  the  like.  So  the  ordinary  child  stories  were  not 
for  me :  I  grew  up  knowing  hardly  anything  about 
any  of  them,  except  the  "Swiss  Family  Robinson." 
Later  there  came  a  short  period  of  Jules  Verne,  but  it 
did  not  last  long  or  make  a  great  impression  on  me. 
How  could  "Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  "  or 
"Across  Africa  in  a  Balloon"  prevail  against  "St. 
Ronan's  Well,"  or  "  Kenilworth,"  or  "  Redgauntlet  "  ? 
My  fairies  were  not  from  Grimm  or  Andersen  :  I  scarcely 
knew  the  story  of  Red  Riding  Hood  :  I  had  never  heard 
of  Hansel  and  Gretel.  A  few  came  from  the  wonderful 
pages  of  Scott,  more  from  my  own  imaginings.  I  peopled 
the  wild  woods  with  them.  I  traced  their  forms  often 
in  the  naked  branches  of  the  oaks,  of  the  lindens  round 
the  house.  They  were  always  thickest  about  the 
middle  and  the  dark  end  of  the  fir-tree  walk,  a  thread 
of  deep  evergreen  that  pierced  the  woods  down  towards 
the  hollow.  Most  of  the  ghostly  visions  in  Scott,  the 
dark  rides  by  night,  I  placed  about  this  avenue  of 
towering  fir  and  gnarled  pine.  The  White  Spirit  which 
plays  tricks  on  Halbert  Avenel  and  Sir  Piercie  Shafton 
haunted  a  heathery  glade  dotted  with  birches  at  the 
entrance  of  the  walk.  Somewhere  in  the  darkest  part 
of  the  avenue  I  used  to  picture  Wandering  Willie 
sleeping  deeply  ere  he  was  taken  to  the  frightful 
banquet  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  and  ordered  to  play- 
on  pipes,  the  chanter  of  which  was  heated  to  a  white 
heat.  Many  another  scene  from  Scott  I  laid  in  the 
gloriously  deep  woods.  Rob  Roy  roamed  the  most 
lonely  walks,  or  "  rides  "  as  we  call  them,  and  it  was  in 
one  of  these  that  the  most  irresistible  of  all  my  heroines 
of  those  golden  days,  Die  Vernon,  gave  her  cousin  what 
seemed  like  the  solemn  kiss  of  a  parting  for  all  time. 
I  gave  them  all  a  "local  habitation  "  in  the  great  woods, 
and  even  now  I  find  myself  associating  them  with  the 
same  spots.  But  other  mysterious  beings  besides  the 
ghosts  of  Scott's  creation  dwelt  in  the  woods  in  my 
childhood.  I  used  to  go  down  the  fir-tree  walk  on 
summer  days  and  listen  for  a  long  time  to  the  voices 
murmuring  far  up  in  the  green  heights.  It  was  a 
lullaby  song  in  hours  of  weariness  or  of  child  sorrow. 
And  to  this  day  I  find  it  very  good  to  stand  awhile  in 
the  fir-tree  walk,  with  its  path  dim  and  overgrown  by 
brambles,  its  dingles  whitened  in  spring  by  the  frail 
wind  flowers  and  later  by  the  frailer  wood  sorrel,  and 
listen  to  the  tree-tops  whispering  to  each  other.  Thev 
are  as  calming  as  the  echoes  of  Renan's  vanished 
Atlantis. 

So  in  a  house  in  a  wood  peopled  by  fairies  as  thickly 
as  that  one  in  which  Oberon  and  Titania  dwelt,  there 
was  no  great  need  for   Grimm  and  Andersen,  for 
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"Undine"  or  "Sintram."  But  the  desire  for  fairy 
books  has  come  later.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
certain  element  of  probability  about  a  fairy  tale,  almost 
as  much  as  about  a  romance  or  a  book  of  adventure. 
Some  of  the  short  pretty  stories  in  "The  Grey  Fairy 
Book,"*  which  is  one  of  a  batch  before  me,  would  be 
better,  and  would  carry  us  off  more  unresistingly 
to  fairy  land,  were  the  impossible  nature  of  so  many 
things  they  relate  less  obvious.  The  line  should  be 
drawn.  "  Fortunatus  and  his  Purse  "  is  one  of  the 
tales  in  this  book  :  it  would  have  been  considerably 
better  if  only  the  teller  had  been  a  little  more 
economical  of  the  wonderful  gi^ts  poured  on  the 
hero.  Surely  the  purse,  the  bottom  of  which  could 
never  be  reached  by  Fortunatus  or  any  member  of  his 
family,  should  have  been  sufficient  for  the  author's 
purpose  without  the  red  wishing  cap  that  enabled  the 
wearer  to  find  himself  in  a  moment  at  any  place  he 
might  desire.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  these  stories, 
if  they  are  to  remain  so  in  our  eyes,  should  not  have 
the  way  made  too  absurdly  easy  for  them.  They 
should  have  trials  and  disappointments,  like  the 
beautiful  princess,  who,  though  allowed  to  look  at  her 
lovely  dresses  and  jewels  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  room, 
for  a  long  while  had  to  perform  menial  duties,  clad  in  a 
disgusting  donkey's  skin.  We  can  find  pity  for 
Donkey  Skin,  and  can  rejoice  a  little  in  her  final  good 
fortune  :  whereas  Fortunatus  has  too  many  good 
things  showered  upon  him  for  no  clear  reason. 
Moreover  this  Fortunatus  is  whisked  about  over  freely 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  another :  too  many 
lightning  changes  destroy  the  illusion  :  just  as  we  are 
beginning  to  take  a  human  interest  in  the  characters 
and  think  they  are  flesh  and  blood,  they  are  translated 
and  straightway  assume  some  entirely  different  forms. 
The  book  of  adventure  loses  certainly  not  less  than  the 
fairy  tale  by  over-colour,  by  the  overcrowding  of 
improbable  or  impossible  events.  How  much  more 
engrossing  Fenimore  Cooper  would  be  to  some  of  us 
if  he  had  not  put  on  the  colour  so  heavily.  A  few  less 
tomahawks  cleaving  the  air,  for  instance,  in  the  scene 
in  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  in  which  Cora  and 
Alice  are  bound  to  the  trees,  and  just  missing  by  a 
hairbreadth  their  mark ;  a  little  less  scalping  and 
hurling  to  the  earth  and  wild  whooping,  and  how 
much  more  like  figures  in  real  life  would  Hawkeye, 
Chingachgook  and  the  rest  be.  But  in  spite  of  their 
exaggeration,  what  moderately  intelligent  person,  with 
a  little  sense  of  humour  and  a  little  love  of  what  is 
wholesome  in  literature,  would  not  for  Christmas 
reading  take  up  Fenimore  Cooper  in  preference  to 
nauseous  novels  marked  by  the  vulgar  handling  of 
beliefs  that  should  be  sacred  even  to  the  unbeliever, 
by  amazing  ignorance  of  syntax,  of  human  life,  of 
everything  that  does  not  make  for  notoriety  ? 

Of  my  little  pile  of  Christmas  books,  the  daintiest 
certainly  to  look  at,  and  the  most  alluring  to  handle, 
are  the  Grimm,  which  Mrs.  Edgar  Lucas  has  trans- 
lated and  Mr.  Rackham  illustrated  charmingly,  and 
De  la  Motte  Fouqut;'s  "  Sintram  and  his  Companions  " 
translated  and  illustrated  by  A.  M.  and  Anna  Richards 
respectively.  If  I  were  judge  at  a  Christmas  book 
show  I  should  have  to  give  this  beautiful  edition  of 
Grimm  the  first  prize,  but  the  smaller  volume  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Most  people  have  read  and  been 
delighted  by  Fouque's  "  Undine "  at  some  time  or 
other  in  their  lives,  but  his  "Sintram"  is  far  less 
widely  known  in  England.  Here  is  a  fairy  tale  in  which 
the  human  interest  never  flags  when  once  we  have 
warmed  up  to  the  story — a  real  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
The  story  with  a  moral  or  lesson  is  often  so  in- 
judiciously told.  The  children,  no  less  than  the  grown- 
up people,  must  often  see  that  it  is  really  in  the  nature 
of  a  nasty  powder  mixed  up  with  raspberry  jam.  We 
resent  being  much  preached  to  or  at  in  a  story  book. 
The  goody-goody  folk  are  so  often  irritating :  we 
defiantly  sympathise  a  little  with  the  people  who  are 

•  Ji)  Grimm's  "  Fairy  Tales. "  Freemantle.  6x.net.  (2)  Grimm's 
"  Fairy  Tales."  Ward,  Lock.  6ft  (3)  "  The  Grey  Fairy  Book." 
Longmans.    3*.  (4)  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans."    (5)  "The 

Pathfinder."  (6)  "The  Dcerslayer."  By  F  enimore  Cooper.  Mac- 
Lilian.  3  vols.  2s.  dd.  each.  (7)  "Sintram  and  his  Com- 
panions." By  I)c  la  Molte  I'"ou(jue.  Freemantle.  3.V.  bd.  net. 
Dent.    is.  6ti.  net. 


meant  to  shock  us.  Take  Frank  Headley  or  Grace 
Harvey,  for  example,  in  "Two  Years  Ago:"  their 
sanctity  strikes  us  sometimes  as  quite  immodest,  it  is 
worn  on  their  sleeves  so  much.  Now  "  Sintram  "  is 
essentially  a  book  with  a  moral  or  lesson.  Yet  we  do 
not  rise  with  a  wry  face  from  the  reading  of  it ;  but 
refreshed  and  invigorated.  "Sintram"  is  perhaps 
rather  an  allegory  than  a  fairy  story,  in  which  the 
Tempter  is  drawn  with  true  skill.  The  strongest  scene 
in  the  book  is  the  bear  hunt  when  the  Little  Master 
answering  for  Sintram,  induces  the  good  Baron 
Montfolco  to  take  the  flying  leap  with  one  snow  shoe 
loose.  It  is  left  to  our  judgment  to  decide  whether  or 
no  the  words  with  which  the  Little  Master  deceives 
the  Baron  express  the  secret  thoughts  that  possess 
Sintram  as  he  kneels  to  examine  the  shoe.  He  turns 
indignantly  to  remonstrate,  it  is  true,  even  before  the 
mischief  has  been  done,  but  he  follows  his  crafty  com- 
panion immediately  afterwards  and  all  but  succumbs  to 
his  snares.  "  Sintram  "  shows  the  painful  progress  of  a 
human  soul  through  a  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  and  the  wrestlings  of  the  young  knight  with  the 
Little  Master  could  have  been  drawn  more  powerfully 
only  by  Bunyan  himself.  The  setting  of  the  story  in  a 
wild  Scandinavian  scene  was  a  happy  thought.  I 
picture  the  Steinburg  Castle  of  the  Rocks  of  the  Moon 
as  being  somewhere  amidst  the  supreme  desolation 
of  the  Jotuns.  They  who  have  seen  the  sullen  lakes 
and  the  snowclad,  cloud-capped  peaks  of  the  Jotuns 
flushed  by  the  sunset  must  feel  that  land  to  be  the 
natural  home  of  the  old  Norsk  legends  and  fairy  tales. 
If  there  is  room  anywhere  on  earth  for  an  enchanted 
castle  and  giants  and  lovely  princesses  and  all  the  other 
figures  of  fable,  it  is  deep  in  the  Jotunfjeld. 

George  A.  B.  Dewar. 


SIR  WALTER  ARMSTRONG'S  RE YNOLDS. * 

LOVERS  of  the  English  school  of  painting  are  con- 
demned to  a  kind  of  see-saw  in  their  admiration 
of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  for  a  freshly  seen 
masterpiece  by  one  sends  up  his  virtues  in  the  scale 
and  depresses  by  as  much  the  different  virtues  of  the 
other.  Most  of  us  can  look  back  upon  moments  when 
we  took  sides  on  the  strength  of  such  an  impression, 
calling  Reynolds  solid  and  Gainsborough  flimsy,  or 
Gainsborough  inspired  and  Reynolds  academic  as  the 
case  might  be.  Two  years  ago  found  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  violently,  and  with  good  reason,  possessed 
by  Gainsborough  ;  he  comes  to  Reynolds  therefore  at  a 
certain  disadvantage.  To  the  eye  the  book  is  magnifi- 
cent as  its  predecessor,  amply  illustrated  and  beauti- 
fully printed.  There  is  a  list  of  works  revised  as  far  as  lay 
in  the  author's  power.  The  text  shows  the  ample  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  of  the  painter's  works  we  expect 
from  this  critic,  it  is  packed  with  his  shrewd  com- 
ment and  happy  observation,  it  is  even  ingenious  in 
eulogy  at  certain  points.  But  the  hasty  philosophy t 
that  played- in  the  psean  on  Gainsborough  is  matched 
by  the  rather  sophistical  cue  taken  here  to  investigate 
Reynolds'  character  as  a  social  being  and  reflect  a 
certain  chill  therefrom  upon  the  painter.  I  say  sophis- 
tical, because  from  Reynolds'  dispassionate  coolness  in 
the  world  we  do  not  really  learn  anything  about 
his  character  as  an  artist  that  is  not  written  in 
his  paintings ;  and  the  real  result  of  the  effort 
to  "  reconstitute  the  whole  man,"  as  we  have  it 
in  the  high-sounding  programme,  is  to  induce  us  to 
spend  once  more  a  good  deal  of  time  pottering  with 
Boswell  and  the  rest  at  dinner  tables.  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  puts  it  plausibly  enough  that  what  we 
admire  in  a  picture  is  not  the  thing  represented  but 
the  genius  of  the  painter  ("  sumjective  "  and  "  omjec- 
tive  "  play  once  more  a  confusing  part  in  the  argument) 
but  the  practical  outcome  is  treacherous,  viz.  to  neglect 

*  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  first  President  of  the  Royal  Academy." 
By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland. 
With  seventy-eight  photogravures  and  six  lithographic  facsimiles  in 
colour.    London:  Heinemann.    1900.    5  guineas  net. 

f  Certain  of  my  criticisms  on  that  philosophy  (SATURDAY  REVIEW, 
February  25,  1899)  seem  to  rankle,  and  give  a  touch  of  asperity  to  the 
noble  type  and  creamy  Whatman  of  p.  I S7-  I  grieve  to  see  that  Sir 
Waller  Armstrong  still  believes  in  the  existence  of  "correct  drawing."' 
But  we  were  to  have  this  and  other  high  matters  out  in  private. 
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a  little  the  real  acts  of  genius,  the  pictures,  for  the 
less  significant  acts  of  the  man  of  genius'  leisure.  A 
career  devoted  to  art  often  uses  up  the  passions  in 
the  imaginative  life  and  starves  the  real,  leaving  to  it 
the  dulness  of  a  curmudgeon  or  bon  bourgeois  or  the 
equal  dulness  of  unimpassioned  vices.  In  Reynolds' 
case  it  happens  that  what  with  his  notebooks  of 
engagements  and  the  gossip  of  his  friend's  memoirs,  we 
have  a  full  account  of  his  highly  proper  and  rather  in- 
human though  sociable  existence.  Leslie  and  Taylor 
have  once  for  all  given  us  full  measure  of  "  On  the  morn- 
ing of  such  and  such  a  date  we  find  Lady  So-and-So 
sitting  to  Reynolds — the  lady  of  whom  it  is  told  .  .  ." 
and  "  In  the  evening  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Club 
when  the  conversation  reported  by  Boswcl!  may  have 
taken  place  ..."  A  critic  who  can  get  so  close  to 
real  business  as  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  is  playing  truant 
when  he  tells  us  he  is  reconstituting  the  painter  psycho- 
logically by  repeating  this  kind  of  thing.  It  is  amusing, 
but  the  true  study,  the  close  examination  of  the  works, 
is  more  so. 

There  are  several  questions  raised  in  these  pages  that 
I  am  tempted  to  discuss,  but  at  the  risk  of  giving  what 
may  seem  undue  importance  to  a  single  point,  I  will 
employ  my  limited  space  in  examining  that  section  of 
the  book  in  which  the  author's  bias  and  programme 
render  him  most  demonstrably  unjust  to  Reynolds. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  Discourses,  and  the 
jaunty  superiority  which  is  Sir  Walter's  foible  plays 
here  an  unlucky  part.  No  one  has  a  right  to  speak  so 
lightly  of  the  Discourses  who  has  read  them  so  care- 
lessly. I  will  not  delay  over  the  criticism  of  their  style, 
curiously  patronising  as  it  is,  as  by  a  master  correcting 
the  exercises  of  an  amateur.  The  slips  picked  out 
could  be  easily  matched  from  Sir  Walter's  own  pages, 
and  are  small  and  rare  defects  in  the  sustained  lucidity, 
closeness  of  exposition,  and  happy  expressiveness  in 
difficult  matter  that  mark  Sir  Joshua  as  a  writer.  But 
the  Discourses  are  read  not  chiefly  for  their  style,  they 
constantly  find  readers  because  they  contain  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  great  painter  on  the  problems  of  his  art,  prob- 
lems encountered  with  a  singularly  honest  and  modest 
mind.  They  are  dull  to  the  reader  who  demands  rhetoric 
in  place  of  thought  ;  they  are  too  large  in  their  scope  for 
the  reader  who  is  impatient  of  any  art  save  the  modern 
and  local  art  ;  but  they  are  so  clear,  the\  represent  so 
determined  an  effort  on  a  painter's  part  10  account  for 
his  own  procedure,  but  to  reserve  the  supreme  place 
for  a  quite  different  procedure,  that  it  is  leally  discon- 
certing to  find  an  acute  and  learned  critic  a  hundred 
years  after  their  publication  pronouncing  that  "  the  first 
thing  to  strike  us  is  the  remarkable  contradiction 
between  Sir  Joshua's  expressed  opinions  and  his  own 
practice."  Sir  Joshua  perhaps  suffered  distraction  as  an 
artist  from  his  critical  appreciativeness,  but  he  ought  to 
have  full  credit  for  the  consistency  and  high  detachment 
of  his  view. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  contradiction,  according 
to  Sir  Joshua's  critic  : 

In  that  strange  fourth  Discourse,  which  biings  out  the 
opposition  between  eighteenth  century  and  nineteenth  century 
ideas  in  so  startling  a  fashion,  he  says:  "To  give  a  general 
air  of  grandeur  at  first  view,  all  trifling  or  artful  play  of 
little  lights,  or  an  attention  to  a  variety  of  tints  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  a  quietness  and  simplicity  must  reign  over  the 
whole  work ;  to  which  a  breadth  of  uniform  and  simple 
colour  will  very  much  contribute."  Now  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  thus  advising  his  young  men,  he  was  probably  painting 
the"  Mrs  Carnac1'  of  the  Wallace  gallery.  ...  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  audacious  example  one  can  find  in  the  whole  history 
of  art  of  the  use  of  a  trifling  play  of  little  lights  :  for  the  lady's 
white  dress,  as  she  advances  through  the  wood,  is  covered  with 
the  pattern  made  by  the  shadows  of  leaves  playing  overhead  in 
the  sunlight.  He  often  repeated  this  effect,  which  is  about  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  his  teaching  as  anything 
could  be. 

Now  if  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  will  read  the  fourth 
Discourse  with  a  little  attention,  he  will  find  that  Sir 
Joshua,  in  the  passage  cited,  is  speaking  of  the  treat- 
ment of  colour  in  the  Grand  Style  of  Historical  Paint- 
ing so  called,  or,  as  he  would  have  preferred  to  call  it, 
Poetical  Painting.  This  exalted  and  abstract  art  he  ex- 
pressly distinguishes,  throughout  his  Discourses,  from 
Portrait  Painting,  the  art  he  himself  practised.  In 
Reynolds'  view  he  himself  and  Gainsborough  followed 


a  low  and  humble  branch  of  art,  to  which  many  of  the 
more  sensual  pleasures  of  the  sight  might  be  conceded. 
The  great  Venetians  even,  and  their  Flemish  followers 
like  Rubens,  he  ranked  in  an  inferior  school,  calling 
them  Elegant  or  Ornamental  Historical  Painters,  but 
not  Sublime.  A  little  lower  down  on  the  same  page 
we  read  : 

"  Next  to  these "  (i.e.  the  Epic  painters  of  Florence, 
Rome,  Bologna  and  their  French  followers)  "but  in  a 
very  different  style  of  excellence,  we  may  rank  the  Vene- 
tian, together  with  the  Flemish  and  the  Dutch  schools  ;  all 
professing  to  depart  from  the  great  purposes  of  painting,  and 
catching  at  applause  by  inferior  qualities.  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  some  will  censuie  me  for  placing  the  Venetians  in  this 
inferior  class,  and  many  of  the  warmest  admirers  of  painting 
will  think  them  unjustly  degraded  ;  but  I  wish  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. Though  I  can  by  no  means  allow  them  to  hold 
rank  with  the  nobler  schools  of  painting,  they  accomplished 
perfectly  the  thin^  they  attempted.  But  as  mere  elegance  is 
their  principal  object,  as  they  seem  more  willing  to  dazzle  than 
to  affect,  it  can  be  no  injury  to  them  to  suppose  that  their 
practice  is  useful  only  to  its  proper  end.  But  what  may  heighten 
the  elegant  may  degrade  the  sublime.  There  is  a  simplicity, 
and  I  may  add  severity,  in  the  great  manner,  which  is,  I  am 
afraid,  almost  incompatible  with  this  comparatively  sensual 
style." 

He  develops  this  at  some  length,  making  the  reser- 
vation that  the  best  performances  in  this  lower  school 
are  valued  more  than  second-rate  performances  in  the 
higher.  Then  he  quite  definitely  places  his  own  art, 
and  explains  why  devices  such  as  the  light  and  shadow 
in  Mrs.  Carnac  are  allowable  in  that. 

"  .Such  of  us  who  move  in  these  humbler  walks  of  the  profession 
are  not  ignorant  that,  as  the  natural  dignity  of  the  subject  is 
less,  the  more  all  the  little  ornamental  helps  are  necessary  to  its 
embellishment.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  painter  of  domestic 
scenes,  of  portraits,'  landscapes,  animals,  or  still  life,  to  say 
that  he  despised  those  qualities  which  have  made  the  sub- 
ordinate schools  so  famous.  The  art  of  colouring,  and  the 
skilful  management  of  light  and  shadow,  are  essential  requisites 
in  his  confined  labours.  If  we  descend  still  lower,  what  is  the 
painter  of  fruit  and  flowers  without  the  utmost  art  in  colouring 
and  what  the  painters  call  handling.  .  .  .  For  these  petty  ex- 
cellencies are  here  essential  beauties." 

There  is  therefore  no  contradiction  here  between 
Reynolds'  practice  and  preaching ;  rather  a  very 
definite  distinction  between  the  art  of  the  portrait,  and 
that  exalted  art,  the  ambition  and  achievement  of  which 
he  urged  upon  his  students.  Nor  is  he  satisfied  with 
a  broad  discrimination  ;  in  this  Discourse  and  the 
following  he  explains  that  there  are  degrees  by  which 
Portrait  may  approach  the  Grand  Style.  In  his  practice 
these  degrees  are  exemplified.  The  Grand  Style,  he 
says,  may  not  compromise  with  the  lower,  but  the 
lower  may  on  occasion  raise  itself  by  simplification. 
Thus  a  portrait  painter  may,  at  some  expense  of  likeness, 
but  to  accord  with  a  statuesque  conception,  (1)  "leave 
out  all  the  minute  breaks  and  peculiarities  in  the  face  " 
and  (2)  "change  the  dress  from  a  temporary  fashion  to 
one  more  permanent."  Any  heightening  of  style,  he 
thinks,  should  be  all  of  a  piece  ;  the  simplifying  of 
draperies,  the  cutting  away  of  accidents  of  fashion  and 
texture  in  them  should  be  in  the  exact  measure 
of  the  simplification  of  likeness,  the  cutting  away  of 
accidents  in  individual  feature.  It  was  therefore  with 
a  perfectly  good  conscience  that  Reynolds  elaborated 
the  quilted  petticoat  and  accidental  lighting  of  a  Nelly 
O'Brien,  but  simplified  the  draperies  and  textures  along 
with  the  faces  in  the  more  grandiosely  conceived  Ladies 
decorating  a  tcr?n  of  Hymen,  and  carried  the  severity 
further  still  in  the  monumental  Mrs.  Siddons.  His  own 
"  historical  paintings  "  he  would  have  classed  with  the 
Elegant  or  Ornamental  Venetian  school  ;  for  example 
the  Cymon  and  Iphigcnia,  with  its  daring  pencils  of 
light  bursting  through  the  leaves. 

The  supposed  contradiction  then  does  not  exist; 
but  it  would  of  course  be  open  to  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  or  another  to  question  the  validity  of 
Reynolds'  classification,  and  to  assert  that  painting 
is  most  painting  when  colour,  play  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  resources  of  handling  are  most  fully 
employed.  But  such  a  critic  must  remember  that 
Reynolds  is  facing  a  real  problem  which  no  complete 
account  of  painting  can  ignore  ;  that  he  is  speaking 
not  of  some  eighteenth-century  figment  but  of  an 
actual  art,  one  of  the  grandest,  however  we  may  have 
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excluded  it  by  arbitrary  definition.  He  is  trying  to  work 
into  his  scheme  of  painting  the  Sistine  ceiling,  and  to 
give  it  in  that  scheme  a  place  commensurable  with  the 
impression  it  had,  against  all  his  upbringing,  his  own 
bent  and  powers,  made  upon  his  youth,  with  the 
challenge  it  continued  throughout  life  to  press  upon  his 
intelligence,  and  the  homage  it  exacted  from  him  at  the 
summit  of  his  own  accomplishment  and  in  the  maturity 
of  his  judgment.  When  Reynolds,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  found  himself  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  an  art  he  could  not  understand.  It  ignored 
the  "  Nature  "  of  small  accidents  in  character,  in  colour, 
in  light,  in  texture,  in  fashion  that  were  his  study  as 
a  portrait  painter,  it  swept  beyond  all  sensualities 
of  creamy  surface  and  unctuous  gradation.  In 
Michael  Angelo  he  met  a  painter  who  thought  oil  paint- 
ing "an  occupation  for  women  and  children,"  and 
addressed  himself  in  the  barest  terms  to  the  expression 
of  the  utmost  energy  and  majesty  that  the  human  form 
and  the  rhythm  of  design  could  compass.  Of  this 
painting  Sir  Joshua  states,  and  surely  states  truly,  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  (1)  minute  discrimination  of 
personality  (2)  of  stuff  and  texture  of  draperies  (3)  of 
the  accidents  of  light  and  broken  colours.  This  exalta- 
tion of  painting  demands  an  abstraction  akin  to  that 
of  sculpture.  We  cannot  imagine  an  Adam  and  Eve 
of  the  Sistine  roof  improved  by  a  dappling  of  shadow 
from  the  Tree,  or  the  Sibyls  bettering  their  awfulness 
by  wearing  sheeny  silk  and  fur.  It  was  this  glimpse 
of  the  terrible  bare  heights  of  Michael  Angelo  that 
moulded  the  Discourses  of  Reynolds,  and  thrust  his 
own  art  into  a  humble  corner  of  his  system.  Along  with 
the  giant  who  held  his  real  allegiance  he  at  first  names 
Raphael  (forgetting  the  portraits  in  his  Histories),  and 
treats  with  tenderness  the  Bolognese  and  French,  who 
cultivated,  with  whatever  absence  of  the  daemon,  the 
idea  of  an  heroic  art.  There  is  something  profoundly 
moving  in  the  closing  sentences  of  Reynolds'  last 
Discourse,  sentences  whose  dignified  forms  of  the 
time's  language  restrain  and  enhance  their  emotion  of 
surrender  and  worship.  Reynolds  conceived  himself  to 
be  prophesying  in  a  parish  of  art  about  a  world  descried 
beyond  its  horizon  ;  his  hope  in  an  Academy  school  was 
that  some  youth  might  enter  the  land  of  promise  from 
which  he  himself  was  shut  out ;  hence  his  perpetual 
insistence,  with  his  students,  on  the  grand  style  at  the 
expense  of  his  own.  Nor  was  the  idea  vain  and  foolish. 
The  man  came  after  Reynolds'  day,  though  not  by  way 
of  the  Academy  schools  ;  he  came  in  the  person  of 
Alfred  Stevens. 

We  are  shyer  than  Reynolds  was  of  measuring  the 
stature  of  art  by  the  degree  in  which  it  is  epical,  of 
weighing  colour  against  form,  intellectual  expression 
against  emotional,  event  against  mood,  but  however 
much  we  assert  the  incommensurability  of  the  portrait 
art  with  this  other,  however  high  we  rank  colour  as  a 
revealing  and  not  merely  ornamental  element,  we  do 
not  destroy  thereby  the  necessary  difference  of  pro- 
cedure that  Reynolds  lays  down  for  the  two  arts,  or  the 
lofty  possibilities  of  the  more  abstract  kind  of  painting. 

On  some  other  points  I  think  Sir  Walter  Armstrong 
does  injustice  to  Reynolds'  theory.  Reynolds  surely 
states  with  singular  justice  the  nature  and  limits  of 
originality  in  art,  how  genius  is  never  absolute  origin- 
ality but  an  engendering  of  art  by  the  marriage  of  new 
with  old,  how  therefore  the  original  comes  by  way  of 
imitation.  But  my  space  is  exhausted,  and  many 
inviting  topics  must  be  left  out,  including  points  of 
agreement  more  numerous  than  those  of  difference  on 
which  I  have  been  constrained  to  dwell.        D.  S.  M. 

P.S. — I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Paull, 
in  which  he  adds  himself  to  those  who  would  be  willing 
to  subscribe  to  a  scheme  such  as  I  sketched  last  week. 
Mr.  Paull,  it  appears,  had  already  suggested  the  for- 
mation ol  an  association  like  Ixs  Amis  t/u  Louvre  in  an 
article  published  in  t he  "Fortnightly  Review"  for 
April,  C896,  an  article  containing  other  excellent 
suggestions. 


"ALICE"  AGAIN  AWAKENED. 

T  CONCEIVE  the  illustrator  of  books  as  an  active 
*>  fiend,  who  clips  with  long  sharp  shears  the  tender 
wings  of  illusion.     I  hate  him.     Especially  do  I  hate 


him  when  he  illustrates  a  work  of  fantasy.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  robbed  of  my  own  vision  of  a  realistic 
scene,  even  when  the  illustrator's  vision  happens,  by 
some  rare  chance,  to  strike  me  as  better  than  my  own. 
It  is  far  worse  to  see  materialised  a  scene  of  sheer 
fantasy,  even  if,  by  another  rare  chance,  the  illustrator's 
vision  of  it  has  coincided  with  my  own.  But,  though 
I  deplore  all  illustrations,  I  do  discriminate.  Though  I 
should  prefer  that  "Alice  in  Wonderland  "and  "Through 
the  Looking-Glass  "  had  never  been  illustrated  at  all,  by 
Sir  John  Tenniel  or  any  other  artist,  I  do  admit  readily 
that  Sir  John's  illustrations  are  the  best  imaginable.  I 
rejoice  in  the  goodness  of  them,  if  only  because  they 
are  so  good,  so  sure,  that  they  have  permanently  be- 
numbed the  hundred-and-one  hands  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  itching  to  illustrate  "Alice."  It  is  a 
good  thing,  also,  that  there  never  was  an  edition  of 
"Alice"  unillustrated.  We  have  never  read  the 
book  save  under  Sir  John's  auspices.  He,  mercifully, 
clipped  our  wings  before  they  had  fluttered  ever  so 
little,  and  so  his  ingenious  flying-machine  has  never 
really  chafed  us.  The  true  fiend  of  illustration  suffers 
us  to  soar  alone  ere  he  swoops  with  his  shears.  We 
ought,  also,  to  thank  Sir  John  for  this  mercy  :  that  he 
has  so  paved  the  way  that  the  inevitable  dramatic 
version  of  "  Alice  "  need  not  be  painful  to  us.  Imagine 
what  would  have  happened  if  "  Alice  "  had  never  been 
illustrated  at  all,  or  had  been  illustrated  badly  by  various 
ladies  and  gentlemen  !  However  well-inspired  the  con- 
ceiver  and  the  costumier  of  the  play,  how  we  should 
have  shuddered  !  As  it  is,  we  have  but  one  common 
vision  of  all  the  characters  and  monsters  whom  Alice 
met — Sir  John's  vision.  And  we  are  perfectly  con- 
tent if  these  characters  and  monsters  realise  that 
vision.  In  the  present  production  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  they  do  realise  it,  obediently  and  fully.  One  and 
all,  they  are  as  we  know  them  in  the  book.  Poor 
Alice  herself  is  the  sole  disturber  of  our  preconception. 
That  Alice's  appearance  should  be  wrong  is  a  very 
serious  pity ;  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  manage- 
ment, nor  of  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss,  altogether.  A  child 
could  not  play  so  long  and  important  a  part.  No 
actress  (to  adapt  a  well-known  aphorism)  can  play 
Alice  till  she  is  twenty,  and  then  she  doesn't  look 
the  part.  She  may  produce  an  illusion  of  childish- 
ness, but  she  cannot  give  us  the  prim,  Medio- 
Victorian  childishness  of  Alice.  The  short  petticoats  of 
Alice,  and  the  straight-combed  hair,  are  not  quite 
possible.  Their  severity  has  to  be  sacrificed.  Some 
measure  of  alien  softness  and  picturesqueness  has 
to  be  contrived  ;  else  were  the  result  a  monstrous 
caricature.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Miss 
Terriss,  in  her  necessary  desire  to  translate  'twenties 
into  'teens,  has  gone  further  than  she  need  have  gone 
in  the  matter  of  softness  and  picturesqueness,  further 
than  she  need  have  gone  from  very  Alice.  Her  curls 
need  not  fall  in  quite  so  wilful  a  tumult ;  nor  need  her 
dress  be  silken,  with  accordion-pleats  ;  nor  need  her 
pinafore  seem  quite  so  costly  a  symbolic  film.  Her 
whole  appearance  is  a  defiance,  rather  than  a  compro- 
mise. However,  for  the  others,  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  to  offer.  The  Mad  Hatter  and  the  Knave  of 
Hearts,  the  Mock  Turtle  and  the  Duchess,  and  all  the 
other  creatures,  are  precisely  as  Sir  John  gave  them  to 
us,  only  with  the  added  graces  of  colour,  mobility, 
voices,  and  three  dimensions.  These  added  graces 
would,  of  course,  be  mere  aggravations,  were  not  Sir 
John's  forms  copied  faithfully,  or  had  not  these  forms 
existed  at  all.  Wherefore,  once  and  away,  I  may  be 
entirely  grateful  to  an  illustrator.  I  beg  leave  to  with- 
draw my  wish  that  "  Alice  "  had  never  been  illustrated 
at  all. 

Often  as  this  dramatic  version  has  been  performed,  I 
had  never  seen  it  before.  Its  ingenuity  is  delightful. 
Lewis  Carrol  was  not  less  fortunate  in  having  Mr. 
Savile  Clark  as  his  dramatist  than  in  having  Sir 
John  as  his  illustrator.  None  of  the  most  delightful 
incidents  in  either  of  the  two  books  has  been  omitted, 
and  none  of  them  has  lost  its  savour,  and  all  of  them 
grow  out  of  and  into  one  another  in  the  right  kind  of 
reasonably-unreasonable  sequence.  The  result  is  a 
perfect  little  pantomime.  Every  adult  must  rc\el  in  it. 
I  cannot  so  safely  answer  for  children.  Between  us 
and  children    even  the  least  "  reserved  "  children  there 
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is  always  a  certain  veil  of  mystery.  It  is  not  safe  to 
•dogmatise  about  their  tastes  by  reference  to  what  wc 
should  have  liked  at  their  age  ;  for  children  are  prob- 
ably as  different  as  are  adults  in  different  generations. 
The  punning  of  which  Lewis  Carrol  was  too  prodigal,  and 
which  delighted  us  as  children,  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
bore  children  nowadays  as  greatly  as  it  bores  us. 
Their  ringing  peals  may  be  a  mere  affectation.  Again, 
do  they,  I  wonder,  really  share  our  delight  in  Carrol's 
philosophic  apercus  ?  We  laugh  long  when  someone, 
to  whom  Alice  has  declared  that  she  likes  the  Carpenter 
better  than  the  Walrus  "  because  he  was  just  a  little  bit 
sorry  for  the  poor  oysters,"  replies  "Yes,  but  he  ate 
more  of  them  ;  "  we  find  in  that  reply  a  more  deliciously 
just  indictment  of  sentimentalism  than  ever  was  made, 
■even  by  Mr.  Meredith.  The  children  laugh,  too  ; 
but  their  laughter  may  be  hollow  mimicry  of  ours. 
Through  the  veil  of  mystery,  we  can  but  make  pot- 
shots at  their  true  tastes.  My  own  personal  pot- 
shot is  that  they  do  really  like  "Alice,"  as  a  story,  by 
reason  of  its  perfect  blend  of  fantasy  with  moral 
edification.  I  believe  the  love  of  these  two  separate 
things  to  be  implanted  in  the  child  for  all  time,  and 
I  believe  that  Carrol's  inimitable  conjunction  of  them 
keeps,  and  will  keep,  "Alice"  really  popular  in  nurseries. 
Behind  Lewis  Carrol,  the  weaver  of  fantastic  dreams, 
the  delighter  in  little  children,  there  was  always  Mr. 
Dodgson,  the  ascetic  clergyman,  the  devoted  scholar  in 
mathematics.  And  the  former  had  to  pay  constant 
toll  to  the  latter — to  report  himself,  as  it  were,  at  very 
brief  intervals.  It  was  as  though  the  writer  never 
could  quite  approve  of  his  deviations  into  the  sunny 
path  that  he  loved  best.  When  he  was  not  infusing 
mathematics  into  his  humour,  he  was  stiffening  out 
his  fantasy  with  edification.  In  his  later  books,  mathe- 
matics and  morals  triumphed.  Humour  lay  crushed  in 
"  The  Tangled  Skein,"  fantasy  in  "  Sylvie  and  Bruno." 
Readers  of  Walter  Pater  will  remember  the  story  of 
Prior  Saint-Jean  ;  will  remember  how  the  last  volume 
of  that  treatise  on  mathematics  which  had  occupied  his 
life  never  was  completed.  "Whereas  in  the  earlier 
volumes  you  found  by  way  of  illustration  no  more  than 
the  simplest  indispensable  diagrams,  the  scribe's  hand 
had  strayed  here  into  mazy  borders,  long  spaces  of 
hieroglyph,  and  as  it  were  veritable  pictures  of  the 
theoretic  elements  of  his  subject.  Soft  wintry  auroras 
seemed  to  play  behind  whole  pages  of  crabbed  textual 
writing,  line  and  figure  bending,  breathing,  flaming  into 
lovely  '  arrangements  '  that  were  like  music  made 
visible.  .  .  ."  Well  !  (as  Pater  himself  would  have 
said)  Lewis  Carrol's  history  was  the  history  of  Prior 
Saint-Jean  reversed.  In  him  the  fair  luxuriance  of  a 
Pagan  fancy  was  gradually  overcome  by  the  sense  of 
duty  to  his  cloth,  and  by  the  tyranny  of  an  exact 
science.  In  the  two  books  about  Alice,  however,  you 
have  a  perfect  fusion  of  the  two  opposing  elements  in 
his  nature.  In  them  the  morality  is  no  more  than  im- 
plicit, anu  the  mathematics  are  not  thrust  on  you. 
Though  modern  adults  are  apt  to  resent  even  implicit 
morality  in  a  book  for  children,  children  delight  in  it. 
They  delight  in  feeling  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
Alice  is  being  "  improved  "  by  her  adventures.  Orally, 
she  seems  to  be  an  awful  prig,  but  various  internal  evi- 
dence makes  them  suspect  her  of  having  "  a  past  " — of 
having  been  naughty  ;  and  they  feel  that,  somehow 
or  other,  the  Caterpillar  and  the  Red  Queen  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  are  working  out  her  redemp- 
tion. This  human,  commonplace  element  in  Alice, 
and  the  delight  depending  on  it,  are,  I  think, 
missed  in  the  production  at  the  Vaudeville.  Not 
merely  does  Miss  Terriss  look  more  like  a  fairy  than  a 
child  :  she  behaves  as  such.  She  gives  no  hint  of  "  a 
past"  behind  a  priggish  manner.  She  seems  as  one 
born  to  patronise,  from  a  pedestal  of  solid  virtue,  Red 
Queens  and  White  Queens  and  other  potentates.  For 
her  no  monster,  how  grotesque  soever,  has  any  terrors  ; 
she  is  secure,  with  the  security  that  comes  of  a  con- 
science utterly  untroubled.  Nor  can  she  from  any  sage 
beast  acquire  any  knowledge  that  is  not  hers  already. 
To  everyone  alike,  she  is  all  smiles,  and  sweet  supe- 
riority, and  honeyed  graciousness.  She  is  not  merely 
a  fairy  :  she  is  the  fairy-queen.  This  is  a  pity.  It 
robs  the  play  of  what  would  be,  as  I  conceive,  its 
primary  appeal  to  children.     It  does  not,  however, 
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mar  very  grievously  the  enjoyment  of  adults.  And  is 
it  not  for  us  adults,  after  all,  that  these  pantomimes  are 
intended?  Max. 


ENGLISH  MUSIC  AFTER  FRANCE. 
C  OMETIMES  during  the  five  months  it  has  been  my 
J  good  fortune  to  be  out  of  the  unendurable 
so-called  climate  of  this  horrible  London,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  was  missing  something, 
some  miraculous  art-achievement,  some  brilliant  new 
English  player  on  the  piano,  violin  or  Jew's-harp — 
something  that  one  could  not  afford  to  miss  ;  and  the 
thought  has  often  caused  me  no  small  uneasiness.  It 
is  painful  to  avoid  one's  duty  when  duty  jumps  with 
inclination.  However,  on  being,  so  to  say,  restored 
to  my  throne  after  my  Odyssean  wanderings  I  find  I 
have  missed  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  true  that  some 
critics  whom  I  respect  find  in  Mr.  Elgar's  "Dream  of 
S.  Gerontius  "  a  masterwork  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  (I 
think)  been  given  in  London,  and  I  never  in  any 
circumstances  attend  the  provincial  festivals.  It 
is  true  that  an  eminent  tenor,  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd,  has  retired  from  the  concert-platform  ;  but 
unless  he  proves  altogether  unlike  any  other  tenor, 
soprano,  contralto  or  baritone  who  has  ever  lived,  he 
will  undoubtedly  oblige  me  with  at  least  one  opportunity 
of  hearing  him  again  for  the  last  time.  If  he  should 
prove  unlike  his  fellow-artists  I  shall  not  regret  missing 
him  on  his  "  positively  last  appearance,"  until  I  reach 
my  dotage  and  begin  scribbling  my  reminiscences  ;  and 
pray  heaven  that  the  date  be  far  off.  Excepting  for 
these  two  things,  "  Gerontius  "  and  Mr.  Lloyd's  retire- 
ment, the  season  has  been  like  every  other  season  for 
years  past.  The  "  Pops  "  have  gone  on  as  usual,  Mr. 
Newman's  concerts  have  gone  on  as  usual,  a  number 
of  unimportant  people  have  given  concerts  of  varying 
degrees  of  respectable  mediocrity,  also  as  usual.  Mr. 
Newman's  concerts  are  all  that  1  regret ;  for  Mr.  Wood's 
conducting  is  to  me  one  of  the  finest  pleasures  life  in 
England  affords.  Any  intelligent  foreigner  reading  this 
article  will  exclaim  "  But  what  of  opera? — surely  some 
promising  young  singer  has  appeared  ;  perhaps  some 
young  composer  of  genius  has  revealed  himself  to  the 
public  ! "  Alas  !  if  Monsieur  or  Herr  the  intelli- 
gent foreigner  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  London  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  pass  through  Bow  Street,  he 
will  find  Covent  Garden  closed  without  so  much  as 
"  Relache  "  painted  on  the  walls.  Once  a  fortnight,  at 
midnight  or  thereabout,  it  is  opened  ;  and  anyone  who 
chooses  to  pay  a  guinea  and  enter  will  be  left  in  not  a 
moment's  doubt  that  it  is  anything  but  opera  which  is 
going  on  there.  It  is  sad,  but  the  truth  is  that  at  the 
very  time  of  year  when  people  ought  to  be  anxious  to 
pass  the  long  nights  at  concerts  and  at  the  opera,  there 
is  no  opera ;  and  the  concerts  are  mere  stale  repetitions 
of  the  previous  spring  season's  successes  and  failures. 
Last  week  I  spoke  of  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  opera 
at  Paris  and  Brussels  ;  but  surely  the  monotony  here 
is  ten  times  more  monotonous.  In  France  and  Belgium 
one  at  any  rate  occasionally  hears  a  fresh  singer,  good 
or  bad,  and  one  may  sometimes  pass  a  pleasant  lazy 
evening  even  with  so  hackneyed  a  work  as  "  Faust  " 
or  so  tiresome  a  work  as  "  La  Boheme."  But  here 
the  powers  that  be  have  declared  these  exceeding  mild 
delights  forbidden,  and  we  are  thrown  back  upon 
concerts.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
terrible  than  a  monotonous  concert.  At  the  opera  one 
can  chat  in  the  foyer  with  one's  friends  between  the 
acts  or  even  (be  it  whispered)  while  the  acts  are  in 
progress  ;  but  for  some  unknown  reason  it  would  be  con- 
sidered criminal  to  do  so  at  the  "  Pops  " — the  "  Pops," 
once  my  joy,  and  now  grown  intolerably  stale  and 
threadbare.  Dull,  musically,  as  Paris  is  and  as  Brussels 
is,  they  are  not  duller  than  London.  Those  who  want 
to  enjoy  plenty  of  good  music  are  driven  to  reside  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  not  everyone's  avocation  which 
permits  him  to  do  that.  Outside  Germany  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  exhilarating  to  break  the  tedium  of  the 
operatic  and  concert-giver's  routine. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  complain.  If  there  is  nothing  of 
interest  in  London,  I  can  always  lightly  skip  abroad 
and  observe  what  is  to  be  seen  and  heard  there.  But 
are  there  no  people  whatever  in  London  who  want  to 
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throw  off  the  galling,  exasperating  yoke  of  routine  ;  are 
there  no  entrepreneurs  who  will  risk  a  few  pounds  on 
doing  something  fresh  instead  of  spending  their  money 
on  the  old  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  losing  it? 
Messrs.  Chappell,  certainly,  have  engaged  Ysaye  to 
play  at  the  next  season  of  "  Pops,"  and  he  will  bring 
his  own  quartet  with  him  ;  but  there  is  no  indication 
as  yet  that  the  programmes  will  differ  in  any  respect 
from  the  programmes  of  former  seasons.  Mr.  Newman 
has  issued  his  programmes,  too,  for  his  next  season,  and 
they  are  interesting  and  will  doubtless  be  enjoyed  by 
me  and  a  few  others.  But  even  they  are  somewhat 
stamped  with  sameness.  Messrs.  Newman  and  Wood 
seem  to  have  only  two  strings  to  their  bow — Wagner 
and  Tschaikowsky.  Perhaps  these  are  the  only  strings 
that  send  the  profitable  arrow  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
box-office.  If  that  is  so,  nothing  more  can  be  said. 
Concert-giving  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  is  too  expensive 
to  be  kept  up  very  long.  Yet  I  fancy  that  twice  as 
many  novelties  would  not  drive  anyone  away  and  might 
even  draw  a  few  of  the  curious  to  Queen's  Hall  to  hear 
what  is  going  on  in  the  bigger  world  of  music.  As  for 
opera,  there  is  not  the  faintest  sign  to  yield  one  hope 
that  the  possessors  of  Covent  Garden  will  ever  con- 
descend to  indulge  in  a  season  while  "  everyone  "  is  out 
of  town.  We  who  want  to  hear  opera  must  hear  it  at 
precisely  the  time  of  year  when  an  opera-house  is  the 
most  uncomfortable  place  in  the  world.  The  public 
crowds  there  and  pays  its  guinea  or  twenty-five  or 
thirty  shillings,  because  unless  it  does  that  it  cannot 
hear  opera  at  all  or  must  go  to  Germany  to  hear  it. 
The  fathers  of  families  cannot  say  to  their  fond  wives 
and  youngsters,  "  We  will  run  across  to  Hamburg  or 
Frankfort  and  hear  '  The  Valkyrie  '  this  evening."  They 
wait  and  pay  the  toll  that  Covent  Garden  extorts  and  are 
quite  unaware  that  a  goodly  part  of  the  money  goes  to 
enable  our  Continental  friends  to  hear  the  same  operas 
at  much  lower  prices  at  a  time  when  opera  is  much 
more  enjoyable.  For  these  foreign  artists  get  big  fees 
at  Covent  Garden  during  the  three  months  summer 
season  when  they  are  not  needed  abroad,  and  are 
thereby  enabled  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  to  give 
their  services  in  Paris,  Brussels  and  elsewhere  at  much 
lower  rates  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  It  is 
not  the  Municipality  or  the  public  of  Brussels  that 
keeps  up  the  Monnaie  theatre  :  it  is  largely  the  over- 
taxed population  of  London  ;  and  Mr.  Higgins  and 
the  artists  themselves  are  simply  tax-gatherers  who 
collect  the  cash  and  send  it  to  Belgium.  I  hear 
rumours  of  the  doings  of  the  Rosa  company  and  of 
the  Manners  company  ;  and  certainly  I  look  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  Covent  Garden  authorities  for  a 
winter  opera  in  London.  Soon  I  intend  to  hear  the 
Manners  company,  and  if  it  is  half  as  good  as  it  is 
reported  to  be,  I  shall  certainly  recommend  Mr. 
Manners  to  trust  more  to  London  and  less  to  the 
provinces  in  future.  At  Hamburg  the  opera  is  given 
one  night  in  the  town  and  the  next  in  Altona, 
a  suburb  ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  this  plan  should  not  be 
extended  in  London.  I  believe  that  a  good  company 
going  the  round  of  the  suburbs  with  regularity,  giving 
a  week  here,  a  fortnight  there,  and  so  on,  would  rapidly 
gain  a  strong  band  of  supporters  in  each  neighbourhood 
The  company  would  be  looked  for,  and  the  habit  of 
opera-going  would  gradually  be  developed.  At  present 
there  is  no  such  habit  ;  an  opera  company  appears  in  a 
f  uburban  district  or  a  provincial  town  for  a  week  ;  and 
it  is  gone  before  our  native  British  inertia  has  been 
overcome  and  the  reluctant  inhabitants  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  give  it  a  trial.  There  is  a  habit  of  play- 
going  in  England  ;  and  all  round  London  we  can  see 
theatres  springing  up  like  mushrooms.  If  once  our 
impresarios  taught  the  public  to  go  to  opera  as  an 
ordinary,  every-evcning  mode  of  enjoyment,  opera 
would  become  a  far  more  profitable  thing  than 
drama.  Abroad,  where  so  many  towns  have  their 
permanent  opera,  the  Municipality  always  assists  with 
a  subsidy.  But  probably  very  few  people  know  how 
small  the  subsidy  is  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  to 
the  public  the  theatre  directors  look  for  their  main  sup- 
port ;  and  unless  they  gain  it  their  scheme  is  inevitably 
shipwrecked.  In  England  we  are  accustomed  to  pay- 
ing higher  prices;  and  even  were  these  reduced  con- 
:  idcrably,  there  would  still  be  a  margin  more  than 


sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  subsidy. 
The  subsidy  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  cannot  be 
pleasant  to  be  compelled  by  a  Town  Council,  which 
knows  just  as  much  about  music  as  Town  Councils 
always  do,  to  mount  at  a  vast  expense  such  magnificent 
works  as  Rossini's  "William  Tell."  It  is  not  the 
subsidy  which  counts  abroad,  save  perhaps  in  Paris 
and  a  few  of  the  large  German  operas  where  the  thing  is 
done  on  a  gorgeous  scale  :  it  is  the  people's  habit  of  going 
to  opera  regularly  during  the  winter.  Where  the 
manager  is  timid  or  incompetent,  the  opera  fails  in  spite 
of  the  subsidy  jjwhere  he  is  daring  and  able  it  succeeds, 
however  small  the  subsidy  may  be.  Passing  through 
Rouen  the  other  day,  via  Dieppe  and  Newhaven  and 
by  Dieppe  and  Newhaven  back  to  London,  I  found  Mr. 
de  Lara's  Messaline"  being  given  to  an  enthusiastic 
crowded  house.  The  manager  there  is  an  enterprising 
as  well  as  a  competent  man  ;  at  that  opera  "  Siegfried  " 
has  already  been  given,  though  it  has  not  yet  reached 
Paris;  and  Saint-Saens'  "Samson"  was  first  given 
there  many  years  ago.  The  director  was  not  first  in  the 
field  with  "  Messaline,"  for  it  was  given  successfully  in 
London  last  year,  and  would  have  been  given  again  this 
year  but  for  the  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  artists  ; 
and  it  was  given  only  a  few  days  ago  at  Bordeaux  ; 
but  it  was  excellently  rendered  at  Rouen  by  a 
company  no  better,  I  will  swear,  than  the  Manners 
company.  The  orchestra  was  good  and  directed  by 
a  first-rate  man  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  artists  played 
with  immense  will  and  go,  with  results  that  must 
have  been  highly  pleasing  to  Mr.  de  Lara.  Why 
should  not  a  company  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Manners 
play,  not  only  or  necessarily  "  Messaline,"  but  all  the 
novelties  that  we  cannot  hear  at  Covent  Garden  and 
the  works  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  many  London 
publics  cannot  hear  even  when  they  are  done  at  Covent 
Garden  ?    That  way  and  that  way  only  salvation  lies. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  concerts,  I  am  told 
that  this  year  has  been  especially  bad  for  the  artists 
owing  to  the  preposterous  number  of  charity  concerts 
in  connexion  with  the  war.  This  seems  to  me  monstrous. 
It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  induce  the  British  public  to 
give  enough  money  for  any  public  cause  ;  and  if  it  can 
be  taxed  by  means  of  concerts,  well  and  good.  But 
why  should  the  artists  be  singled  out  for  such  bad 
treatment,  why  should  they  lose  their  livelihood  to  the 
end  that  gaily  dressed  ladies  should  get  the  credit  ol 
raising  sums  of  money  for  this  or  that  war  fund  ?  We 
people  who  live  by  what  it  pleases  us  to  call  our 
brains  and  temperament  suffer  a  great  deal  in  this  way. 
No  one  dreams  of  asking  a  butcher  for  a  leg  of 
mutton  because  it  is  good  ;  but  I,  for  instance,  con- 
stantly receive  letters  somewhat  after  this  manner  : 

"Dear  J.  F.  R.,  I  have  seen  your  book,'  ,  at  a 

friend's  house,  and  glancing  at  it  thought  what  you  have 

said  about  the  most  significant  thing  yet  uttered 

on  the  subject.  Might  I  beg  a  copy  ?  &c.  &c.  "  A 
friend  of  mine  who  has  endured  much  in  this  way 
always  replies  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  an 
author  can  live  by  giving  away  copies  of  his  books  for 
the  sake  of  the  advertisement.  Singers  suffer  much 
more  than  artists,  and  it  is  time  a  stop  were  put  to  the 
game.  An  artist  who  has  sung  once  at  a  charity 
concert  in  a  season  has  done  enough,  and  he  should 
refuse  to  do  more.  After  that  he  should  exact  his  full 
fee.  The  only  concerts  that  people  pay  to  attend 
nowadays  are  charity  concerts,  and  after  paying  the 
artists  there  will  always  be  a  fair  sum  left.  Anyhow, 
it  is  shabby  that  music,  the  worst  paid  of  all  the  arts, 
should  be  expected  to  contribute  most  to  war  and 
hospital  funds.  J-  F.  R. 


LIFE  ANNUITIES. 

SOMETHING  like  two  and  a  half  millions  is  invested 
annually  in  the  purchase  of  annuities  from  Assur- 
ance Companies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  far  larger 
number  of  annuitants  being  females  than  males. 
There  are  many  circumstances  in  which  the  pur- 
chase.of  an  annuity  is  an  appropriate  investment  for 
a  woman.  It  enables  her  to  obtain  a  larger  income, 
and  women  are  less  often  than  men  in  a  position  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  leave  at  death  any  provision 
for  others  ;  consequently  the  sinking  of  the  capital  in 
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order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  income  does  not 
matter.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  large  number  of 
annuitants  fail  to  purchase  their  annuities  to  the  best 
advantage,  since  many  companies,  whose  annuity 
rates  are  relatively  unfavourable,  manage  to  sell  large 
numbers  of  annuities.  A  reference  to  so  accessible  a 
book  as  Whitaker's  Almanack  shows  that  for  each 
,£100  invested  a  lady  sixty  vears  of  age  could  obtain 
an  annuity  for  so  little  as  ^7  ~,s.  lod.  per  annum,  or 
so  much  as  £8  95.  2d.  The  security  is  complete  in 
both  cases,  and  no  question  of  bonuses  arises.  After 
making  sure  that  the  security  is  unquestionable,  the 
sole  point  for  annuitants  to  consider  is  the  income  they 
can  obtain  for  a  given  amount  of  purchase  money. 

So  far  as  actuaries  are  concerned,  opinion  in  regard 
to  annuity  rates  is  a  trifle  chaotic,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  polite  to  say,  that  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists.  It  is  not  quite  obvious  why  this  should  be, 
since  the  only  two  important  factors  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  settling  annuity  rates  are  mortality  and 
interest.  The  experience  of  Government  annuitants 
is  a  fairly  reliable  guide,  and  the  annuity  experience  of 
forty-four  assurance  companies  has  recently  been 
made  available  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Institute 
and  Faculty  of  Actuaries.  With  regard  to  the  rate  of 
interest  upon  which  the  calculations  are  based  there 
seems  no  obvious  reason  for  such  wide  differences  of 
opinion,  and  it  is  a  little  unsatisfactory  that,  in  so  com- 
paratively simple  a  matter,  many  excellent  assurance 
companies  should  endeavour  to  persuade  their  friends 
and  connexions  to  invest  their  money  in  annuities  on 
relatively  bad  terms. 

The  Royal    Exchange  Assurance   Corporation  has 
recently  called  attention  to  the  question  of  invalid  lives 
in   connexion   with  annuities.     Usually  there   is  no 
medical  examination  of  an  annuitant,  since  an  assurance 
company  gains  by  selling  an  annuity  to  an  inferior 
life.     In  life  assurance  matters   the   companies  are 
necessarily  particular  in   the  selection  of  lives,  and 
charge  assurers  in  bad  health,  or  of  bad  family  history, 
a  higher  premium.    It  is  only  fair  that  an  annuitant 
whose  prospects  of  living  long  are  below  the  average 
should  receive  better  terms  than  a  more  healthy  life. 
The  scheme  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  not  the  novelty 
that  some  people  seem  to  suppose,  since  the  Sun  of 
Canada  introduced  the  principle  of  more  favourable 
terms  to  invalid  lives  some  time  ago.    Novelty  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  merit,  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances  the    granting   of  more  favourable  terms  to 
inferior  lives  would  be  a  great  advantage.    We  doubt, 
however,  whether  many  people  who  have  any  reason 
to  believe  themselves  to  be  other  than  first-class  lives 
would  be  likely  to  purchase  annuities.    There  is  a  very 
considerable  element  of  selection  which  tells  against 
the  companies  in   such  a  matter  as  this,  and  while 
admitting  the  justice  of  the  principle  of  giving  better 
terms  to  impaired  lives  we  doubt  the  popularity  of  the 
scheme. 

In  judging  of  the  terms  quoted  by  different  com- 
panies there  are  two  or  three  points  which  it  is  im- 
portant for  a  purchaser  to  notice.  He  should  make 
sure  whether  the  cost  of  the  stamps  on  the  annuity 
deeds  has  to  be  paid  by  himself  or  by  the  company. 
He  should  make  sure  whether  the  annuity  rates  he  is 
comparing  are  payable  yearly,  half-yearly  or  quarterly  ; 
since  the  yearly  rates  are  naturally  higher  than  the 
half-yearly,  and  the  half-yearly  rates  higher  than  the 
quarterly.  The  terms  usually  quoted  are  for  annuities 
payable  half-yearly.  He  should  further  make  sure 
whether  the  last  payment  is  made  on  the  date  on  which 
a  payment  is  normally  due,  or  whether  a  further  pro- 
portionate amount  is  paid  up  till  the  time  of  death.  To 
take  an  extreme  case  an  annuitant  entitled  to  payments 
on  1  January  and  1  July  in  each  year,  at  the  rate  of, 
say,  j^roo  per  annum,  would  from  some  offices  be  sure 
of  a  payment  to  his  estate  of  if  he  died  on  30  June, 
while  from  other  companies  nothing  would  be  received 
for  the  six  months  all  but  a  day  from  1  January  to 
30  June. 

Such  points  as  we  have  named  are  practical  ones  for 
annuitants  to  consider.  They  are  matters  to  which, 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  little  attention  is 


usually  paid,  but  it  makes  an  appreciable  difference  tc 
annuitants  whetheror  not  such  points  are  noticed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  December,  1900. 

Sir, — Most  schools  of  European  art  are  represented 
now  in  the  London  galleries  except  the  modern  ;  and  as 
I  have  already  suggested,  when  sending  a  subscription 
to  the  Rodin  Fund,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  a 
beginning  should  be  made  in  acquiring  examples  of 
the  work  of  modern  masters.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  the  directors  of  our  public  galleries  to  see  this 
immediately,  their  training  and  point  of  view  have  been 
in  another  direction.  Often  they  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  modern  work,  and,  being  so  easy  to  acquire,  it 
does  not  appeal  to  their  collector  instincts. 

The  public  of  course  follow  their  leaders  ;  they  enjoy 
what  is  provided  for  them,  and  remain  unconscious  of 
the  men  who  in  a  few  years  will  be  old  masters. 

The  enthusiasm  and  ease  with  which  Mr.  Tweed's 
idea  was  carried  through  lead  me  to  hope  that  the 
subscribers  to  the  Rodin  Fund  may  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  permanent  association,  to  continue  and  extend  the 
work  they  have  started  so  successfully.  They  should 
confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  work  of  foreign 
living  artists  ;  foreign  so  that  the  association  may  not 
develop  into  a  second  Chantrey  Fund,  and  living 
because  it  is  their  work  that  we  wish  to  introduce  to  the 
public. 

Seeing  that  sculpture  is  so  little  thought  of 
in  England,  it  would  be  well  for  the  association  at  first 
chiefly  to  confine  itself  to  that.  There  is  enough  to  be 
done,  for  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  not  one 
example  of  the  important  modern  Belgian  school  of 
sculpture  in  all  the  public  galleries  in  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  modern  French  school  there  will  be  only 
the  two  examples  of  Rodin's  work  that  we  shall  owe  to 
Mr.  Tweed's  initiative.  If  some  such  scheme  as  this 
is  adopted,  I  shall  be  glad  to  become  a  supporter. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Gibsox. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  say  that  I  think  the  minimum 
subscription  should  be  a  low  one — not  more  than  10s. 
a  year.    The  maximum  might  be  ,£5. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Tal-y-Cafn,  R.S.O.,  N.  Wales. 

Sir, — Among  the  subscribers  to  the  "  Rodin  "  fund 
brought  together  by  Mr.  Tweed  there  doubtless  exists 
the  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  such  a  society  as 
D.  S.  M.  suggests  for  the  assistance  of  our  National 
Art  Collections,   "  by  a  little  concerted  action  from 
without."  Should  not  a  society,  that  may  perforce  occa- 
sionally play  the  part  of  the  candid  friend  of  existing 
bodies,  keep  a  hold  upon  its  purchases?  Speaking 
not  only  for  myself,  but   also   for   others   who  are 
willing  to  subscribe,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  society's  handing  over  its  property 
immediately  and  unconditionally  to  the  authorities  in 
return  for  house  room.     If  it  were  to  retain  the  owner- 
ship, at  least  for  a  few  years,  and  lend  to  the  national- 
collections,  such  a  course  would  have  the  advantage  of 
enabling  opinion  upon  the  purchases  to  mature  (which 
might  possibly  be  desirable  on  occasion)  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  society  in  a  strong  position. 
Difficulty  with  regard  to  a  home  should  not  be  insuper- 
able and  could  be  considered  later.     The  Chantrey 
purchases  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  South  Kensington, 
until  the  Tate  Gallery  was  built,  the  trustees  of  which 
having  ample  room  to  spare  would  doubtless  be  hos- 
pitable in  their  turn.    Whether  the  brief  existence  of  the 
present  committee  justifies  hope  in  the  continuance  of 
the  pleasant  picture  of  "  officials  free  from  official- 
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responsibilities  and  qualms "  joining  with  lamb-like 
outsiders  and  peace  ensuing,  may  be  open  to  question. 
Is  there  not  reason  why  the  society  it  is  proposed  to 
create  should  be  kept  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
official  influence,  as  well  as  from  that  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  art  dealer? 

A  representative  meeting  held  early  in  the  ensuing 
year  would  assist  the  evolution  of  a  workable  scheme. 
Yours  faithfully,  H.  P.  Hain  Friswell. 

INDIAN  IRRIGATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  letters  of  your  correspondent  A.  T.  F.  in 
the  Review  of  the  ist  and  15th  instant  are  as  the 
"vox  clamantis  in  eremo  ;  "  falling  on  ears  stopped  as 
those  of  the  adder,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmers,  charm  they  never  so  wisely.  It  is  in 
vain  to  appeal  to  the  India  House,  or  Government  of 
India,  for  support  of  any  proposals  to  employ  existing 
supplies  of  water  for  prevention  of  famines  in  India. 
They  seem  possessed  with  a  fatalism,  worthy  of  the 
Oriental  races  whom  they  rule,  and  profess  to  enlighten 
Famines  must  come  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  and  to  do 
their  best  to  mitigate  their  horrors,  appears  to  be  their 
simple  creed.  And  to  do  them  justice,  they  do  act  up 
to  it  ;  but  at  fearful  cost  of  lives  and  money  to  the  poor 
country  for  which  they  are  responsible.  How  is  it 
that  their  hearts  are  so  hardened  against  preventive 
measures  ? 

For  one  thing ;  had  the  engineer  whose  name  is 
identified  with  the  policy  of  prevention  of  famine  by 
construction  of  Canals  of  Irrigation  to  provide  food 
and  water  for  man  and  beast ;  and  of  Navigation,  to 
convey  that  food  where  else  it  may  be  wanted  ;  been 
gifted  with  the  tact  and  literary  ability  that  characterise 
the  pamphlet  which  is  A.  T.  F.'s  text,  the  great  cause 
which  that  Grand  Old  Man  advocated  would  have 
prospered  better.  But  he  had  not  the  gift  of  concilia- 
ting those  who  actively  or  passively  opposed  his  views. 
He  had  no  patience  for  those  whose  duller  intellects 
failed  to  follow  him  as  he  dilated  on  the  millions  of 
cubic  yards  of  water,  available  for  the  cultivation  of 
billions  of  acres  of  waste  land  (whether  deltaic  or  up- 
land it  mattered  not)  ;  productive  of  such  financial 
results  as  made  the  first  cost,  whatever  that  might  be, 
a  point  not  worthy  of  consideration  !  He  failed  there- 
fore to  convert  to  his  views,  and  make  friends  of  those 
in  authority,  who  had  the  power  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
jects ;  and  his  estimate  of  the  comparative  value 
of  railways  and  canals  was  so  crudely  stated,  as  to  make 
an  enemy  of  the  powerful  railway  interest.  And  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  memoir  of  his  life  and  work 
which  has  lately  appeared,  is  so  imperfectly  and  con- 
fusedly written,  as  to  be  unlikely  to  promote  the  cause 
it  was  intended  to  advocate. 

A.  T.  F.  has  therefore  done  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  pamphlet  above  alluded  to  ;  which  is  not  only  a 
reprint  of  the  "Blackwood"  article  on  the  "Value  of 
the  Water  of  the  Great  Rivers  of  India,"  but  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  second  paper,  showing  that  navigable 
canals,  not  only  in  India  but  throughout  the  world,  are 
not  really  antagonistic  to  railways,  but  supplementary 
to  them  ;  and  calculated  to  increase  indefinitely  the 
produce  which  both  are  designed  to  carry,  and  which 
railways  alone  are  incompetent  to  carry.  When  these 
first  principles  shall  have  been  grasped  by  those  who 
have  the  necessary  powers  at  the  India  Office  and  in 
India,  it  will  be  easy  to  arrange  the  business  details  for 
the  complete  irrigation  and  canalisation  of  India,  and  to 
carry  them  into  execution  for  the  prevention  of  famines 
in  the  future. 

Yours  faithfully, 
R.  E. 

THE  PACIFICATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  REVIEW. 

Boston*  17  December,  1900. 
Sir,— I  expect  the  War  Office  will  be  far  above 
laking  any  notice  of  the  suggestions  of  a  civilian  ; 
nevertheless,  their  own  methods  have  for  the  most  part 
resulted  in  such  failures  that  I  venture  to  put  forth  my 


opinion,  which  is  that  their  whole  military  policy  in 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  State  is  radically  wrong. 
No  doubt  we  have  a  large  army  there,  but  we  are 
trying  to  do  far  more  with  it  than  is  possible,  consider- 
ing the  enormous  extent  of  the  territory  we  are 
attempting  in  vain  to  cover  and  hold.  It  cannot  be 
done  against  the  brave,  ubiquitous  and  mobile  Boer, 
and  my  advice  is,  briefly,  as  follows. 

Let  us  withdraw  from  all  posts  that  are  not  of  great 
strategical  importance,  and  that  cannot  be  securely 
held.  Let  us  concentrate  ourselves  on  the  railways, 
rivers,  and  chief  strategical  points,  and  at  all  these 
points,  say  between  100  and  200  in  the  two  colonies, 
build  forts  that  shall  be  practically  impregnable,  well 
armed  and  provisioned,  and  which  should  form  points 
d'etppui  to  all  our  troops  in  that  district.  Of  course 
these  forts  would  be  in  telegraphic  or  heliographic 
communication  with  each  other,  and  I  would  also 
construct  good  and  durable  roads  between  every  one 
of  them.  No  doubt  this  will  take  both  time  and  money 
— a  great  deal  of  both  ;  per  contra,  it  will  do  the  business 
effectually,  and  it  will  also,  incidentally,  open  up  the 
territories  for  future  trade  and  commerce.  — I  am,  Sir, 
yours,  &c. 

W.  M.  Cooper. 

LEADLESS  GLAZE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  Little  Cloisters,  Westminster, 
12  December,  1900. 

Sir, — Probably  many  of  your  readers  are  aware  of 
the  lamentable  and  widespread  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  workers  of  the  lead  which  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  use  for  the  purpose  of  glazing  china  and  earthenware. 
It  is  true  that  in  part  the  mischief  has  been  due  to  the 
lethargy  of  the  workers  themselves  in  the  use  of  precau- 
tions and  remedies.  But  this  makes  little  real  difference 
to  the  duty  of  the  public.  We  are  bound  to  do  what  we 
can  to  secure  that  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life 
which  we  enjoy  shall  not  be  produced  at  an  unnecessary 
risk  to  the  health  of  those  who  make  them.  Some  of 
us  have,  therefore,  been  anxious  to  encourage  the  use 
of  an  innocuous  and  leadless  glaze. 

There  is  now  an  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Mortlocks',  in 
Oxford  Street,  of  china  and  earthenware  glazed  without 
the  use  of  lead.  To  get  such  pottery,  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  the  more  expensive,  put  upon  the  market,  in 
small  as  well  as  large  quantities,  is  now  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  demand.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  pottery,  the 
examination  of  that  being  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mort- 
locks at  the  present  moment,  will,  I  think,  satisfy 
everyone. 

May  I  then  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  people  of 
Christian  and  brotherly  feeling  to  ask  for  pottery  made 
with  leadless  glaze  and  to  go  as  far  as  they  can  in 
insisting  on  getting  it?  It  is  not  more  than  the  truth 
to  say  that  if  the  purchasing  public  show  an  interest  in 
this  matter,  leadless  glaze  will  be  generally  used  and  a 
real  and  serious  cause  of  disease,  especially  among 
women  in  the  districts  where  pottery  is  made,  will  be 
obviated.  Some  government  offices,  I  may  add,  and 
other  public  bodies  have  already  made  it  their  rule,  in 
placing  their  large  contracts  for  pottery,  to  require  the 
use  of  the  leadless  glaze.  It  remains  for  the  ordinary 
consumers  to  show  by  their  demand  that  pottery  glazed 
in  this  way  must  be  put  upon  the  ordinary  retail 
market.  —  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chari.es  Gore. 


BUTCHERS'  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Temple,  20  December.  1900. 
Sir, — Opposite  to  your  office  I  notice  a  butcher's 
shop  where  on  a  stand  outside  arc  displayed  the  severed 
head  of  a  bullock  and  carcasses  of  sheep.  Such 
ghastly  exhibitions  are  always  too  much  in  evidence  in 
London,  but  especially  at  Christmas.  In  Edinburgh, 
and  I  believe  in  other  Scottish  towns,  the  people  are 
civilised  enough  not  to  permit  them.  Butchers  must 
keep  their  stock  within  their  shops.— Yours  fcc, 

G.  II.  Knott. 
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REVIEWS. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

M  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Coventry  Patmore." 
By  Basil  Champneys.  2  vols.  London  :  Bell. 
1900.    2>2S-  net- 

THESE  two  volumes  are  equally  invaluable  and 
unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Champneys  has  brought 
together  a  great  amount  of  material,  most  of  it  of  real 
interest  ;  a  careful  search  among  his  pages  will  reward 
those  who  have  the  necessary  time  and  diligence.  But 
his  book  is  so  badly  composed  that  it  reads  like  a 
collection  of  notes  for  a  memoir,  rather  than  the  memoir 
itself.  Nowhere  do  we  get  a  clear  view  of  the  man,  or 
a  consecutive  view  of  his  life.  We  have  to  turn  from  a 
piece  of  narrative  in  one  place  to  a  letter  in  another 
place,  and  piece  together  as  best  we  can  the  indica- 
tions of  a  character  certainly  self-contradictory  enough. 
Doubtless  the  work  was  a  difficult  one  ;  doubtless 
there  were  susceptibilities  to  be  considered  ;  doubtless 
Mr.  Champneys  was  undertaking  a  task  for  which,  as 
he  says,  he  "  did  not  consider  himself  qualified  further 
than  by  a  deep  interest  in  Patmore's  personality  and 
work,  and  by  an  intimate  friendship  of  long  standing." 
He  has  been  diligent,  he  has  been  conscientious,  he 
has  been  sympathetic  ;  here  and  there,  in  pages  on 
Patmore's  religion  and  philosophy,  for  instance,  he  has 
been  acute  :  but,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  somewhat 
too  self-sacrificing  on  behalf  of  a  future  biographer. 
The  road  is  all  laid  ;  only,  nothing  is  carried  over  it  in 
triumph.  We  are  told  about  Patmore  perhaps  as  much 
as  we  have  any  right  to  know ;  but  we  do  not  see  Patmore. 
The  thing  is  dead,  and  Patmore,  for  an  "  Angel  in  the 
House,"  was  one  of  the  most  vital  of  men. 

It  is  possible  to  be  untouched  by  Patmore's  verse, 
though  such  insensibility  is  a  loss  ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible hot  to  be  impressed  by  the  man.  Even  to 
those  who  only  knew  him,  and  that  but  slightly,  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  was  a  figure  of  amazing 
vehemence  and  distinction.  Mr.  Sargent's  sketch, 
much  finer  than  his  picture,  reproduced  in  the  second 
volume,  brings  before  one  all  that  was  finest  in  that 
lean,  strong  head  ;  his  picture,  now  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  gives  one  the  man  as  one  ordinarily  saw 
him  :  the  straggling  hair,  the  drooping  eyelid,  the 
large,  loose-lipped  mouth,  the  long,  thin,  furrowed 
throat,  the  whole  air  of  gentlemanly  ferocity.  There 
never  was  a  man  less  like  the  popular  idea  of  him  than 
the  writer  of  the  "  Angel  in  the  House."  Certainly 
an  autocrat  in  the  home,  impatient,  intolerant,  full  of 
bracing  intellectual  scorn,  not  always  just,  but  always 
just  in  intention,  a  disdainful  recluse,  judging  all  human 
and  divine  affairs  from  a  standpoint  of  imperturbable 
omniscience,  Coventry  Patmore  charmed  one  by  his 
whimsical  energy,  his  intense  sincerity,  and,  indeed, 
by  the  childlike  egoism  of  an  absolutely  self-cen- 
tred intelligence.  In  the  first  of  these  volumes 
we  read  in  a  letter  written  in  1847  :  "  He  thinks 
of  writing  a  poem  to  be  the  poem  of  the  age,  but  half 
doubts  his  powers."  The  doubts  went,  the  conviction 
remained.  Elsewhere  we  read  :  "I  am  the  only  poet 
of  this  generation,  except  Barnes,  who  has  steadily 
maintained  a  literary  conscience."  Patmore  never 
disguised  his  opinion  that  his  own  poetry  was  the  only 
perfectly  classical  poetry  produced  in  our  time.  To- 
wards Tennyson  his  attitude  had  once  been  that  of 
absolute  humility,  and  in  1850  he  wrote  to  his  wife  : 
"  It  is  a  great  good  to  me  to  find  that  I  have  my 
superior,  which  I  have  never  found  in  the  company 
of  anyone  else."  Later,  he  only  consented  to 
admire  a  very  little  of  Tennyson's  work  ;  none  of 
Browning's  ("Browning  has  nearly  every  poetic 
faculty — except  that  of  writing  poetry— in  an  eminent 
degree  ")  ;  to  Mr.  Swinburne  he  refused  to  listen  ;  but 
Barnes  and  Mrs.  Meynell,  because  of  a  certain  charm 
of  quietude  in  their  work,  he  cordially  admired.  Of 
Mr.  Francis  Thompson  he  wrote  with  an  admiration 
more  apparent  than  real.  Herrick,  we  may  remember 
from  his  essay  on  Mrs.  Meynell,  seemed  to  him  but  "a 
splendid  insect  ;  "  Keats,  we  now  read  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Bridges,  seemed  to  him  "to  be  greatly  deficient  in  first- 
rate  imaginative  powers;"  Shelley  "is  all  unsubstantial 
splendour,  like  the  transformation  scene  of  a  panto- 
mime, or  the  silvered  globes  hung  up  in  gin-palaces  ; ' 


Blake  is  "  nearly  all  utter  rubbish,  with  here  and  there 
not  so  much  a  gleam  as  a  trick  of  genius."  All  this, 
when  Patmore  said  it,  had  a  queer  kind  of  delightful- 
ness,  and,  to  those  able  to  understand  him,  never 
seemed,  as  it  might  have  seemed  with  anyone  else, 
mere  arrogant  bad  taste,  but  a  necessary  part  of 
a  very  narrow  and  very  intense  nature.  Although 
Patmore  was  only  too  ready  to  give  his  opinion  on 
any  subject,  whether  on  "Wagner,  the  musical 
impostor,"  or  on  "the  grinning  woman,  in  every 
canvas  of  Leonardo,"  he  was  singularly  lacking 
in  the  critical  faculty,  even  in  regard  to  his  own 
art,  and  this  was  because,  in  his  own  art,  he  was  a 
poet  of  one  idea  and  of  one  metre.  He  did  marvellous 
things  with  that  one  idea  and  that  one  metre,  but  he 
saw  nothing  beyond  them  :  all  thought  must  be 
brought  into  relation  with  nuptial  love,  or  it  was  of  no 
interest  to  him,  and  the  iambic  metre  must  do  every- 
thing that  poetry  need  concern  itself  about  doing. 

In  a  memorandum  for  prayer  made  in  1861,  we  read 
this  petition:  "That  I  may  be  enabled  to  write  my 
poetry  from  immediate  perception  of  the  truth  and 
delight  of  love  at  once  divine  and  human,  and  that  all 
events  may  so  happen  as  shall  best  advance  this  my 
chief  work  and  probable  means  of  working  out  my 
own  salvation."  In  his  earlier  work,  it  is  with  human 
love  only  that  he  deals  ;  in  his  later,  and  inconceivably 
finer  work,  it  is  not  with  human  love  only,  but  with 
"  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ  as  his  betrothed 
wife  :  "  "  the  burning  heart  of  the  universe,"  as  he 
realises  it.  This  conception  of  love,  which  we  see 
developing  from  so  tamely  domestic  a  level  to  so 
incalculable  a  height  of  mystic  rapture,  possessed  the 
whole  man,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  shutting 
him  into  a  "  solitude  for  two  "  which  has  never  perhaps 
been  apprehended  with  so  complete  a  satisfaction.  He 
was  a  married  monk,  whose  monastery  was  the  world  ; 
he  came  and  went  in  the  world,  imagining  he  saw  it 
more  clearly  than  anyone  else ;  and  indeed  he  saw 
things  about  him  clearly  enough,  when  they  were 
remote  enough  from  his  household  prejudices.  But  all 
he  really  ever  did  was  to  cultivate  a  little  corner  of  a 
garden,  where  he  brought  to  perfection  a  rare  kind  of 
flower,  which  some  thought  too  pretty  to  be  fine,  and 
some  too  colourless  to  be  beautiful,  but  in  which  he 
saw  the  seven  celestial  colours,  faultlessly  mingled,  and 
which  he  took  to  be  the  image  of  the  flower  most 
loved  by  the  Virgin  in  heaven. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  from  a  passage  in  his 
fragment  of  autobiography,  that  Patmore  was  attracted 
to  science  before  he  was  attracted  to  poetry,  and  tha 
his  first  poem  was  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  It 
may  be  noted  also  that  he  compares  poetry  with 
theological  science  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  one 
another  as  a  peak  and  a  high  table-land.  He  con- 
stantly referred  to  the  "  Summa "  of  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  containing  more  essential  poetry  than  all 
the  poets.  Poetry,  therefore,  with  him,  was  the 
choicest,  most  formal  expression,  of  a  vision  of  divine 
things  which  might  equally  become  poetry  or  philo- 
sophy. For  all  merely  emotional  verse  he  had  an 
extreme  contempt,  not  always,  perhaps,  realising  his 
own  at  least  equal  danger  of  becoming  a  little  icily 
abstract,  in  his  endeavour  to  be  too  literally  true  to 
some  divine  secret,  not  yet  translated  into  terms  of 
humanity. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Champneys'  two 
volumes  is  the  part  containing  Patmore's  unpublished 
aphorisms  and  notes  for  verse  and  prose.  Thought, 
with  Patmore,  was  no  mere  process  of  reasoning,  but 
was  more  properly  intuition,  a  thing  actually  seen. 
Hence  every  one  of  these  scattered  sentences  has 
value,  the  value  of  a  reality.  Take,  almost  at  random, 
one  or  two  sayings  in  verse  and  prose  : 

"  Heaven,  which  is 
The  eternal  agony  of  God's  first  kiss." 

"  When  Jesus  came, 
The  world  was  all  at  peace  in  utter  wickedness. " 

"  The  frontiers  between  sense  and  spirit  are  the 
Devil's  hunting-grounds." 

"  By  this  you  may  know  vision,  that  it  is  not  what 
you  expected,  or  even  could  have  imagined, 
and  that  it  is  not  repeated." 
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"  When  God  stretches  forth  his  rod  over  the  Egypt 
of  the  heart,  what  we  thought  was  dust  we 
find  is  lice." 

The  letters  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  disappointing. 
Patmore  was  not  altogether  a  good  letter-writer  :  he 
rarely  seems  able  to  chat  with  absolute  freedom,  nor  do 
his  best  phrases  ever  occur  in  letters.  A  letter  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  394  from  the  late  James  Dykes  Campbell, 
best  known  as  the  editor  and  biographer  of  Coleridge, 
but  known  to  his  friends  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished letter-writers  of  our  time,  contrasts  brilliantly 
with  Patmore's  brief,  sober  statements.  The  letters  of 
Father  Hopkins  are,  in  a  very  different  way.  profoundly 
interesting.  The  main  part,  however,  of  the  letters  to 
Patmore  have  but  slight  value  except  as  contributions  to 
a  memoir.  Of  what  interest,  for  instance,  is  it  to  anyone 
to  know  that  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  in  reading  the 
"Unknown  Eros,"  found  "  himself  and  his  full  enjoy- 
ment in  some  degree  trammelled  by  the  irregularity  of 
the  verse,"  while,  in  reading  the  book  of  essays 
entitled  "  Principle  in  Art,"  he  "  perceived  that  we  are 
substantially  in  accord  on  all  matters  of  taste  and 
judgment "  ?  It  is  perhaps  no  unseemly  fault  in  a 
biographer  to  give  us  too  much  rather  than  too  little  : 
but  it  is  not  only  in  such  respects  as  this  that  Mr. 
Champneys  carries  his  generous  disregard  for  space  to 
considerable  lengths.  In  one  of  his  aphorisms  Patmore 
says,  characteristically  :  "  If  there's  anything  God 
hates  utterly,  it  is  a  clever  woman."  Mr.  Champneys 
adds  a  note  of  nearly  half  a  page  to  explain  that  though 
"this  seems,  in  its  obvious  sense,  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  fact  that  Patmore,  throughout  his  life, 
associated  by  choice  with  women  of  intellectual  ability," 
yet,  all  the  same,  "  the  solution  of  the  paradox  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Patmorian  use  of  the  word  '  clever.'  "  A 
biographer  of  Patmore  should  have  at  least  some  sense 
of  humour. 


FLOWERS  OF  THE   SACRED  NATIVITY. 

"The  Flora  of  the  Sacred  Nativity."  By  Alfred  E.  P. 
Raymund  Dowling.  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1900. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  "attempt  at collectingthe  Legends  and  ancient 
Dedications  of  Plants  connected  in  Popular  Tra- 
dition with  the  Life  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  from  His 
Nativity  to  the  Flight  into  Egypt "  is  to  be  followed, 
the  author  hopes  and  we  hope,  by  further  volumes 
dealing  with  the  remaining  Christian  mysteries,  and 
with  the  Flora  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Flora  of  the 
Saints.  It  is  a  great  task  ;  but  Mr.  Dowling  is  un- 
usually well  equipped  by  botanical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  and  by  a  devout  and  sympathetic  tempera- 
ment for  its  execution.  This  first  culling  from  "the 
delightful  store  that  has  been  lying  scattered  through- 
out Christendom,  full  of  the  most  lovely  and  tender 
teaching,"  covers  only  the  Nativity,  Childermas, Twelfth- 
day,  and  the  Presentation  Li  the  Temple.  It  breathes 
the  Christmas  spirit  better  than  the  milk-punch-and- 
amiability  ideal  which  Dickens  popularised.  Yet  the 
subject,  we  confess,  asks  a  reposeful  and  contem- 
plative temper  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  racket 
and  thoughtlessness  which  now  mark  the  season. 
There  will  be  no  time,  very  likely,  in  the  twentieth 
century  for  fancifulness.  Yet  there  is  often  more  truth 
in  fancies  than  in  facts.  Certainly  it  makes  one  realise 
the  unimaginativeness  and  barren  ugliness  of  modern  life 
to  recall  how  graciously  Christian  devotion  played  round 
the  "lilies  and  the  grass  of  the  field"  in  days  when  the 
sympathy  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace 
was  apprehended  by  a  childlike  objectivity  of  faith  and 
affection.  Mr.  Dowling  is  eloquent  about  this  sacra- 
mentalism  of  common  things,  sometimes,  possibly,  a 
little  too  homiletically  eloquent,  for  the  lore  he  has  so 
industriously  and  lovingly  garnered  tells  its  own  story 
to  anyone  but  the  dullest  Philistine,  and  is  a  running 
fountain  of  wine  requiring  no  bush.  We  do  not  quite 
agree  that  the  jargon  whereby  science  classifies  genera 
and  species  "  a  learned  man  could  give  it  a  clumsy 
name,"  says  Tennyson  of  the  "  Flower  in  the  crannied 
wall  "-  -could  be  dispensed  with.    But  it  is  certainly  a 


barbarous  literary  exchange,  where  English  people  once 
wrote  and  talked  of  S.  Peter's  Tears  or  Our  Lady's 
Mantle,  to  have  the  flower-shows  teaching  us  a  nomen- 
clature like  Lightfootia,  Fuchsia,  Collinsia,  or  A.  K. 
Williams.  The  old  monastic  botany,  indeed,  was  pri- 
marily utilitarian,  looking  less  to  the  beauty  of  the 
blossom  than  to  the  virtues  of  leaf  and  root,  and  the 
pothecary  beds  and  gardens  of  herb  and  simple  were 
meant  to  subserve  the  pharmacy  rather  than  the  bower. 
But  acute  observation,  such  as  our  book-educated 
generation  has  lost  the  power  of,  as  well  as  tender 
piety  went  to  the  coinage  of  every  designation  Some- 
times, like  the  S.  Anthony  worts,  the  rose  Dorothde, 
or  the  S.  Ladislas  herb,  the  plant  was  connected  with 
the  history  of  some  personage.  A  large  number  were 
named  from  their  flowering  at  or  about  some  sacred 
season — like  the  Candlemas  bells  and  Lent  lilies — or 
the  festival  of  some  saint.  But  the  class  of 
names  which  shows  most  imaginativeness  is  that 
of  plants  whose  form  or  markings  recalled  to 
Christian  minds  something  in  their  religion.  Of 
these,  the  Passion-flower  keeps  its  name,  and  the 
amaranth  or  floramour,  called  in  some  lands  the 
"Scourge  of  our  Blessed  Lord,"  is  still  known  to 
country  swains  as  "  Love-lies-bleeding."  Mr.  Dowling, 
after  discussing  the  various  holy  thorns  and  bushes,  the 
Christmas  roses  and  hellebores,  Jacob's  Ladder  and  so 
forth,  treats  of  types  of  the  Incarnation,  as  the  Mistle- 
toe (life  springing  from  sere  boughs),  and  Holly  or  Burn- 
ing Bush),  then  of  cradle-grasses,  such  as  Our  Lady's 
Bedstraw,  the  Fern  of  God,  and  Sanfoin  (Sanctum 
fcenum) — the  Great  Mullein  is  still  known  in  Kent  as 
Our  Lord's  Flannel  or  swaddling-clothes  ;  next  of  the 
Milk-worts,  connected  with  the  sacred  Maternity,  the 
Maidenhair,  and  the  plants  associated  with  the  Three 
Kings,  such  as  Star  of  Bedle'm,  brought  possibly  to 
Europe  by  the  Crusaders  ;  then  those  connected  with  the 
flight  into  Egypt  and  Massacre  of  the  Innocents — the 
Juniper,  Rose-Mary,  Weeping  Willow,  Speedwell,  called 
in  Devon  Angel's  Eye  or  Gcd's  Eye,  and  in  the  Zillerthal 
"  Our  dear  Lady's  Resting-place,"  and  others.  Mr. 
Dowling  remarks  that  the  meagre  botany  of  our 
churches  at  the  great  festivals  might  be  largely  en- 
riched, and  that  for  weddings  and  funerals  something 
less  commonplace  than  meaningless  exotics  could  well 
be  used.  Directions  for  a  garden  for  the  chapel  of 
Eton  College  were  left  by  King  Henry  VI.  in  his  will, 
"  for  to  sett  in  certain  trees  and  flowers  behovable  and 
convenient  for  the  service  of  the  same  church."  And 
many  an  old  paradise  and  physic  garden  formed  a  com- 
plete calendar  or  devotion's  diary  for  the  Christian  year. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Dowling  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  present  instalment  of  his  undertaking  to 
give  us  the  succeeding  volumes.  Great  industry  and 
wide  reading  must  have  been  required  in  a  work  in 
which  he  has  had  practically  no  pioneer.  Bauhin,  it  is 
true,  in  1591,  and  Ambrosini  and  Du  Val  a  little  later, 
made  a  beginning  of  a  sacred  flora,  and  Hone  and  some 
others  in  this  century  published  inaccurate  catalogues. 
But  botanists  and  folk-lorists  have  till  now  awaited  a 
really  systematic  treatment  of  a  very  interesting  subject. 


ARABIA. 

"  Arabia  :  the  Cradle  of  Islam."  By  Rev.  S.  M. 
Zwemer.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Oliphant. 
1900.    js.  6d. 

THEY  who  entertain  a  prejudice  against  geogra- 
phical books  written  by  m'ssionaries,  and  especially 
American  missionaries,  will  be  agreeably  disappointed 
in  the  present  volume,  where  their  peculiar  defects  are 
notably  absent.  The  author  writes  in  a  pleasant 
cultivated  style,  not  without  signs  of  scholarship,  and 
eschews  most  of  the  vocabulary  and  idiom  of  the 
untravelled  American,  as  well  as  the  catchwords  of  the 
missionary.  The  book  is  indeed  avowedly  a  compila- 
tion as  to  a  large  part  of  its  contents,  but  it  takes  skill 
to  compile  well,  and  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with 
Mr.  Zwemer  on  this  score.  At  the  end  of  the  book  he 
has  arranged  an  excellent  list  of  authorities  on  Arabia, 
and  he  knows  how  to  select  the  best.  Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt,  Burton,   Doughty,    l'algravc,   Bent,  von 
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Wrede,  Sadleir  are  all  put  into  requisition  in  turn, 
and  the  result  is  less  patchy  than  might  be  expected. 
What  the  reader  will  find  here  is  a  good  general  sketch 
of  all  known  parts  of  Arabia — for  strange  to  say  there 
are  still  some  portions  totally  unexplored — with  statis- 
tics, notices  of  government,  social  conditions,  manners 
and  customs,  mode  of  life,  flora  and  scenery,  all  very 
fairly  done  in  brief  and  readable  compass.  Other  books 
relate  to  special  parts  of  Arabia  :  Mr.  Zwemer's  includes 
the  whole,  so  far  as  explored.  As  a  reference  book  for 
practical  purposes,  as  well  as  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive work  for  the  inquiring  reader,  it  should  be  popular 
and  useful.  Of  course  special  books  on  special  districts 
will  still  hold  their  own,  and  we  shall  continue  to  read 
Burton's  "Pilgrimage"  and  Palgrave's  romantic  journey 
across  Nejd  ;  but  when  we  want  to  know  summarily 
about  Arabia  as  a  whole,  or  to  discover  who  are  the 
authorities  to  turn  to  in  particular  districts,  we  shall 
find  Mr.  Zwemer  a  really  useful  and  accurate  guide. 
His  numerous  illustrations  and  maps  add  considerably 
to  the  attractions  of  the  volume. 

On  some  provinces  the  author  writes  at  first  hand.  He 
has  long  been  stationed  at  Bahrein  and  Muscat  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  what  he  has  to  say  about  this  part  of 
Arabia  has  the  authority  of  personal  experience.  Apart 
from  the  pearl  fisheries  and  slave-dealing  of  this  region, 
the  provinces  of  Oman,  el-Hasa,  and  el-Irak  have  this 
especial  interest  to  Englishmen  that  they  are  very 
nearly  British  territory.  "  All  the  independent  tribes 
on  the  coast  from  Aden  to  Muscat  and  from  Muscat  to 
Bahrein  have  made  exclusive  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  are  subsidised  by  annual  payments  or  presents, 
and  are  '  protected.'  Muscat  and  Bahrein  are  in  a 
special  sense  protected  States,  since  England's  settled 
policy  is  to  have  sole  dominion  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
She  has  agents  or  consulates  everywhere  ;  the  postal 
system  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  British  ;  the  rupee  has 
driven  the  piastre  out  of  the  market,  and  as  98  per 
cent,  of  the  commerce  is  in  English  hands  the 
Persian  Gulf  may  yet  become  an  English  lake."  We 
do  not  quite  see  how  a  gulf  can  become  a  lake,  with- 
out a  geological  process  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
the  late  Mr.  Theodore  Bent's  remarks  as  to  the  influence 
of  Anglo-India  upon  eastern  Arabia  so  fully  confirmed 
by  an  American  observer.  Mr.  Zwemer  contrasts  the 
settled  and  orderly  state  of  the  districts  protected  by 
England  with  the  anarchy  which  prevails  in  those  parts 
of  Arabia  where  Turkish  rule  still  lingers.  England 
is  the  only  Power  that  has  honestly  attempted  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade  and  piracy,  though  much 
remains  still  to  be  done  ;  and  England  has  also 
rendered  signal  services  to  commerce  by  building  light- 
houses and  surveying  the  dangerous  coast.  Mr. 
Zwemer  sees  no  danger  to  our  influence  in  the  conces- 
sion of  the  proposed  Euphrates  railway  to  German 
contractors,  though  it  is  naturally  a  sore  point  with  us 
that  the  scheme,  for  which  the  late  General  Francis 
Chesney,  R.A. — the  General  Chesney,  with  all  deference 
to  his  distinguished  nephew,  Sir  George,  R.E. — laboured 
so  strenuously  for  many  years,  should  at  last  be  attempted 
by  foreigners.  The  terminus  in  the  Persian  Gulf  must 
in  any  case  be  in  British  hands,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  short  overland  route  to  Karachi  are  immense.  On 
the  only  real  danger — the  prospect  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion in  the  direction  of  Bushire — Mr.  Zwemer  has  little 
to  say  that  is  of  any  importance,  for  the  good  reason 
that  thi  -I".  _"er  is  at  present  "  in  the  air,"  and  no  open 
steps  have  been  taken. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  chapters  on  the  Mohammedan  religion  and 
its  prophet,  or  those  on  missionary  enterprise  in  Arabia. 
On  the  former  subject  Mr.  Zwemer  iis  naturally  pre- 
judiced ;  it  cannot  be  easy  for  a  missionary  to  be  fair 
to  the  creed  he  is  sent  out  to  fight.  If  the  missionaries 
spread  Western  civilisation  among  the  Arabs  in  a  form 
they  can  assimilate,  well  and  good  ;  unfortunately  our 
own  experience  of  westernised  and  converted  Moslems 
is  scarcely  encouraging.  Nevertheless,  a  cultivated 
man  like  our  author  must  be  a  valuable  influence 
wherever  he  is  sent,  and  we  wish  there  were  more  like 
him  and  his  late  brother  in  the  neglected  country  which 
once  sent  forth  her  sons  to  conquer  the  world. 


FOUR  NOVELS. 
"The  Footsteps  of  a  Throne."  By  Max  Pemberton. 
London  :  Methuen.  1900.  6s. 
Mr.  Pemberton  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  but 
success  has  made  him  careless.  In  his  latest  story  he 
has  several  exciting  situations,  but  he  has  not  worked 
out  the  details  sufficiently  for  the  claims  of  probability. 
Though  he  frequently  pokes  fun  at  writers  of  conven- 
tional Russian  melodrama,  his  own  portrait  of  Russia 
is  both  conventional  and  melodramatic.  No  sufficient 
reason  appears  for  the  banishment  and  persecution  of 
the  heroine,  and  we  are  left  to  attribute  those  acts  to 
the  conventional  atmosphere  and  local  colour  of  Russia 
in  fiction.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Pemberton  has  ever 
been  to  Russia;  he  can  certainly  not  have  stayed  there 
long  enough  to  distinguish  her  from  Wonderland.  And 
we  are  not  sure  of  the  good  taste  of  introducing  such 
people  as  Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor  by  name  into  a  novel. 
Altogether,  Mr.  Pemberton  leaves  us  sorrowful,  for  we 
feel  that  he  is  capable  of  something  far  better  than  this. 

"Modern  Broods."  By  Charlotte  Yonge.  London: 
Macmillan.  1900.  6s. 
The  human  interest  in  Miss  Yonge's  books  has 
always  been  stronger  than  the  literary.  She  makes 
us  feel  that  her  characters  are  all  men  and  women 
personally  known  to  her.  Their  actions  are  not  to 
be  controlled  by  dramatic  or  literary  exigencies. 
Never  was  there  a  less  self-conscious  author.  Miss 
Yonge's  view  of  the  modern  High  School  girl  is 
valuable,  considering  the  generations  of  girls  whom 
she  has  observed,  sympathised  with,  written  for  and 
written  about.  The  impression  left  by  her  picture  of 
the  modern  girl  side  by  side  with  her  elder,  the  girl 
of  yesterday,  is  that  "  the  olden  times  were  better  than 
these."  But  there  is  no  harshness  in  her  judgment  of 
"these." 

"The  Marble  Face."  By  G.  Colmore.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.  1900.  6s. 
There  was  a  very  weak-minded  young  man  who 
kept  a  diary,  and  whose  mother — a  human  fiend  though 
he  knew  it  not — wore  a  face  like  marble.  To  them 
enters  an  uninteresting  young  woman,  given  to  recording 
the  trivial  days  in  flowing  narrative.  Had  the  young 
man  and  the  young  woman  not  loved,  there  had  been 
one  book  the  less.  The  background  of  their  stage  is 
furnished  mainly  with  family  skeletons,  real  and  imagi- 
nary. And  somehow  or  other  the  author  has  caught 
something  of  the  Bronte  manner,  and  the  gloom  which 
broods  over  Sir  Darnley  Cotterel's  halls  is  at  times  not 
unimpressive.  But  the  characters  are  feeble  if  freakish, 
and  the  construction  of  the  story  weak.  The  plot 
postulates  in  the  hero  a  complete  lack  of  the  most 
rudimentary  common-sense,  but  many  novels  make 
similar  demands  and  yet  are  read  to  the  end. 

"  As  Luck  Would  Have  It."  By  William  Westall. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1900.  6s. 
Mr.  Westall  has  a  good  story  to  tell  and  tells  it 
straightforwardly.  Godfrey  Alwyn  is  a  briefless  bar- 
rister and  a  struggling  journalist.  He  is  badly  injured 
in  a  continental  railway  smash,  which  involves  the 
death  of  a  titled  relative  between  whom  and  himself 
there  is  a  strong  family  likeness.  Godfrey  has  to 
choose  between  probable  restraint  as  a  lunatic  and 
acceptance  of  the  peerage,  for  the  mother  and  the 
sister  of  the  dead  Lord  Alwyn  claim  Godfrey  as  son  and 
brother  respectively,  and  all  his  attempts  to  undeceive 
them  are  attributed  to  mental  trouble.  The  position  is 
convincingly  described,  and  the  experiences  of  the  be- 
wildered and  harassed  young  journalist  in  his  new 
sphere  form  the  substance  of  the  book.  The  sequel  is 
ingeniously  contrived,  and  as  a  sample  of  what  may  be 
termed  "legitimate"  fiction  "As  Luck  Would  Have 
It"  will  appeal  successfully  to  the  novel-reading  public. 


SOME  WAR  BOOKS  AND  OTHERS. 
The  flood  of  war  books  continues  unabated.  Of  the  batch 
before  us  the  freshest  in  matter  is  "  Kruge^s  Secret  Service  " 
(Macqueen  6s.),  by  "  One  Who  was  in  It  ;"  the  volume  affords 
a  striking  insight  into  the  state  of  Johannesburg  before  the  war, 
reveals  a  plot  of  Dr.  Leyds  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
ends  with  the  writer's  participation  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby's  "In  the  Web  of  a  War' 
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(Methuen.  6s)  and  Mr.  A.  ('..  Hales' "  Campaign  Pictures  " 
(Cassell.  6s.)  are  reproduced  from  the  pages  respectively  of 
the  "Morning  Post"  and  the  "Daily  News.1'  While  both 
convey  graphic  ideas  of  the  conditions  under  which  Lord 
Roberts  disposed  of  the  regular  Boer  forces  they  are  wholly 
unlike  in  manner.  Mr.  Prevost  Battersby  writes  with  dignity  ; 
but  Mr.  Hales  leaves  the  impression  that  he  aims  only  at  sen- 
sationalism. He  is  too  prone  to  base  sweeping  generalisations 
on  mere  details,  and  though  he  cannot  understand  why  he 
should  be  regarded  as  anti-British,  his  articles  will  appeal  more 
to  the  enemies  than  the  friends  of  C'.reat  Britain.  Major 
A.  W.  A.  Pollock's  "With  Seven  Generals  in  the  War" 
(Skefifington.  6s  )  is  a  partly  original,  partly  reprint  account  of 
operations  with  Roberts,  Gatacre,  Clements,  Methuen,  Mahon, 
[iaden-Powell  and  Hunter.  In  "How  We  Kept  the  Flag 
Flying"  (Ward,  Lock  6s.)  Mr.  Donald  Macdonald,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Melbourne  "Argus,"  vividly  narrates  the  story 
of  the  Ladysmith  siege,  whilst  in  the  "  Tale  of  a  Field  Hospital " 
(Cassell.  6s.)  Dr.  Frederick  Treves  gives  an  admirably  written 
description  of  the  work  of  the  doctors  and  their  assistants  who 
were  kept  busy  by  the  various  attempts  to  relieve  the  be- 
leaguered city — a  task,  he  says,  which  he  cannot  now  think  of 
without  remembering  that  everybody  in  General  Buller's  camp 
expected  to  have  something  like  "  a  walk  over."  Two  books" 
which  afford  an  idea  of  the  part  played  by  the  C.I.V.'s  are 
Driver  Erskine  Childers'  "  In  the  Ranks  of  the  C.I.V."  (Smith, 
Elder.  6s.)  and  Mr.  J.  Barclay  Lloyd's  "A  Thousand  Miles 
with  the  C.I.V.'s  "  (Methuen.  6s.).  If  the  public  want  to  know 
more  than  they  know  already  of  the  work  of  our  citizen  soldiers 
in  South  Africa  both  books  may  be  commended  as  plain,  honest 
and  interesting  statements  of  the  writers'  daily  life  and  doings 
"  at  the  front."  But  if  every  C.I.V.  (like  every  newspaper  cor- 
respondent) is  to  publish  his  account  of  the  war  the  prospect  is 
a  little  alarming.  Another  Driver's  experiences  are  detailed  in 
"A  Mule  Driver  at  the  Front  "  (Chapman  and  Hall.  2s.)  by 
R.  C.  Billington  who,  we  are  told,  belonged  to  the  aristocracy 
of  transport  and  makes  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  that  branch  of  the  service. 

"  Pictures  and  Problems  from  London  Police  Courts."  By 
Thomas  Holmes.    London  :  Arnold.    1900.    10s.  6d. 
This  is  an  absorbing  and  a  thrilling  book  ;  it  should  be  read 
by  every  observer  of  life  and  every  student  of  social  problems. 
Mr.  Holmes  has  been  for  years  the  missionary  at  the  North 
London  Police  Court,  and  to  the  admiration  we  feel  for  the 
work  he  has  done  there  we  must  add  our  appreciation  of  the 
ability  and  literary  faculty  which  have  enabled  him  to  present 
the  result  of  his  experiences  so  powerfully,  and  yet  with  such 
good  sense  and  restraint,  and  absolute  freedom  from  sensa- 
tionalism. The  pictures  are  drawn  with  extraordinary  vividness, 
and  the  problems  presented  with  great  knowledge,  and  treated 
with  great  judgment  and  good  sense.     But  unhappily  one 
rises  from  reading  the  book  with  a  sense  of  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  a  solution.    Mr.  Holmes  has  none  to  offer.    He  sees 
disease  and  madness  where  the  ordinary  philanthropist  sees 
only  bad  economic  conditions,  or  the  religious  person,  sin.  To 
appreciate  the  full  sense  of  despair  let  one  read  the  chapter  on 
dipsomaniacs.     Nothing  more  appalling  or  hopeless  can  be 
conceived.    Let  him  also  read  the  chapter  on  criminals,  and 
learn  how  criminality  again  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  is 
another  symptom  of  a  deep-seated  mysterious  constitutional 
malady  often  struggled  against  in  despairing  effort  by  the 
victims.    If  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another  taught  by 
Mr.  Holmes'  account  of  his  experiences  it  is  that  any  prospect 
of  improvement  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  scientific  under- 
standing and  treatment  of  disease.    Mr.  Holmes  is  a  deeply 
religious  man,  he  has  the  passion  of  sympathy  with  the  outcast 
and  depraved,  his  methods  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  personal 
kindness,  unselfishness,  tact  and  common  sense,  and  yet  he 
admits  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  all  effort  is  as  fruitless  as 
utter  neglect  would  be.    He  has  no  formula,  religious,  social  or 
philanthropic  and  if  he  has  any  hope  it  is  as  we  have  said  in 
the  treatment  of  abnormal  depravity  as  disease.    His  remarks 
on  the  uselessness  of  the  Habitual  Inebriates  Act  are  startling: 
"Seventeen  shillings  per  week"  he  says  "paid  by  the  commu- 
nity, plus  the  labour  of  the  individual  for  sensually  possessed 
or  demented  women  to  be  cured  of  drunkenness  !    To  such 
wisdom  have  we  attained  !    Deliberately  and  emphatically  I 
say  it,  with  some  knowledge  and  great  experience  of  these 
women,  that  drink  is  not  the  root  cause  of  their  condition." 
lie  advocates  State  institutions  where  this  class  of  case  should 
be   studied  and  treated  by  scientific  methods.     We  have 
referred  to  the  chapters  on  criminals  and  dipsomaniacs.  There 
arc  also  chapters  on  such  notorious  creatures  as  Jane  Cake- 
bread  and  Kate  Hennessy  ;  types  of  the  classes  that  fill  Mr. 
Holmes  with  despair;  bundles  of  evil  and  good  intermingled 
with  ghastly  effect.    Less  tragic  arc  the  chapters  on  husbands 
and   wives   and  parents  and  children  ;   presenting  however 
curious  difficulties,  and  containing    information  that  should 
be  known  by  all  who  are  interested  in  our  bewildering  social 
Itate  ;  and  a  last  pathetic  chapter  on  "  How  the  Poor  Live  and 
Die."    We  wonder  that  Mr.  Holmes,  knowing  what  he  knows, 
has  found  his  life  bearable.    After  reading  his  book  one  needs 
to  remember  him,  and  men  like  him,  if  we  would  retain 
any  feeling  but  pity  or  contempt  for  the  humanity  in  whose 


weaknesses  and  vices  the  best  must  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
share. 

"  What  is  Life  ?  "  "  What  is  Heat  ?"  By  Frederick  Hovenden. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1900.  2  vols.  6.f.  each. 
Mr.  Hovenden  is  a  scientific  heretic,  and  even  if  heresy  is 
not  true  it  is  often  more  amusing  and  the  heretic  livelier  than 
the  man  of  orthodoxy.  These  books  are  undoubtedly  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Hovenden  is  audacious  :  he  has  no  reverence  for  the 
high  priests  of  science  nor  for  their  theories.  He  attacks  them 
con  amore  and  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  cjuack  and  the 
duly  licensed  medical  practitioner  attack  each  other.  The 
books  are  at  least  scientific  in  the  sense  that  a  reader  must  be 
acquainted  with  scientific  methods  and  results  in  order  to  read 
them,  and  in  fact  unless  he  is  very  well  read  he  had  better  stick  to 
orthodoxy  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Hovenden.  If  he  is 
more  than  usually  competent  he  may  amuse  himself  with  exposing 
Mr.  Hovenden's  fallacies  if  he  thinks  they  are  worth  the  trouble, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  doubt.  On  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion 
that  they  are  "crank"  books  ;  they  have  the  air  of  it  ;  though 
one  may  not  be  able  to  say  offhand  when  one  is  plunged  head- 
long into  the  mysteries  of  the  metaphysics  of  mathematics  and 
time  and  space.  There  is  often  a  good  show  of  method  in 
very  crazy  speculations,  and  though  Mr.  Hovenden  is  doubtless 
very  well  informed  in  scientific  matters  he  certainly  does  not 
impress  us  with  the  feeling  that  his  views  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  seriously.  If  they  deserve  to  be  so  reckoned 
with  it  can  only  be  by  a  critical  apparatus  too  technical  for  the 
pages  of  this  Review.  That  he  is  read  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  work  on  heat  and  electricity  is  in  its  second  edition. 

"  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo  :  the  First  Traverse  of  Africa  from 
South  to  North."  By  E.  S.  Grogan  and  A.  H.  Sharp. 
Illustrated  by  A.  D.  McCormick.  London  :  Hurst  and 
Blackett.    1901.    21s.  net. 

A  very  handsome  work  of  travel  which  will  no  doubt  be 
much  in  request  at  this  season  as  a  gift-book.  It  would  be- 
impossible  to  journey  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  without  gleaning 
much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting.  Messrs.  Grogan  and 
Sharp's  experiences  go  far  to  rival  the  doings  of  fictitious  heroes 
whose  records  just  now  crowd  the  booksellers'  shelves.  Not  every 
man  of  action  however  is  a  master  of  diction.  But  if  the  short- 
comings of  the  volume  in  this  respect  serve  to  irritate  the  reader 
of  cultivated  tastes,  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  Mr.  Rhodes 
naturally  was  keenly  interested  in  the  journey,  covering  as  it 
did  so  much  of  the  ground  along  which  he  hopes  some  day  to 
have  his  telegraph  and  railway  lines.  The  book  contains  a 
brief  but  picturesque  letter  from  him  on  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  the  route.  He  has  no  fear  that  the  railway  would  not 
pay.  The  line  to  Bulawayo  is  a  profitable  undertaking,  and  he 
now  proposes  to  carry  it  a  step  further  and  cross  the  Zambesi 
just  below  the  Victoria  Falls.  "  1  should  like,"  says  Mr.  Rhodes,. 
"  to  have  the  spray  of  the  water  over  the  carriages." 

".Shooting  on  a  Small  Income."  By  C.  E.  Walker.  London  :. 
Constable.  1900.  5-r. 
In  boys'  papers  one  was  taught  how  to  build  a  boat  or  a 
cabinet  or  a  rabbit  hutch  for  "  next  to  nothing."  The  advice 
how  to  shoot  without  serious  expenditure's  little  more  prac- 
tical than  the  sage  words  of  the  boys'  paper.  Indeed  the 
author  almost  entirely  omits  the  financial  side,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason  has  written  quite  a  useful  little  book  on  how  to 
shoot  and  how  to  manage  a  shoot.  The  little  work  is  full  of 
good,  sound,  practical  advice  for  the  tiro,  which  he  would 
do  well  to  follow,  though  he  has  probably  heard  most  of  it 
before.  On  one  small  point,  the  theory  of  alignment,  we  would 
join  issue  with  the  writer.  He  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  the 
right  eye  performing  the  function  of  alignment  and  proves  that 
this  is  its  natural  task  by  describing  the  common  test  ;  that  is 
to  eye  some  small  object,  interpose  a  piece  of  cardboard  so 
that  the  object  is  only  visible  with  the  left  eye,  then  to  point 
with  a  ruler.  It  will  be  found  that  the  ruler  is  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  right,  not  the  left  eye,  and  the  object.  Now 
the  test  is  almost  universally  accepted  but  in  practice  there  is 
an  exception  fatal  to  its  truth.  If  the  ruler  is  held  in  the  left 
hand  the  alignment  will  be  with  the  left  eye,  not  the  right.  In- 
the  case  of  a  gun,  as  our  author  confesses  later,  the  left  hand 
does  or  should  do  more  work  in  the  aiming  than  the  right,  and 
so  the  theory  of  alignment  with  the  right  eye  goes  to  the  wall. 

"Vanity  Fair  Album,  1900." 

"Vanity  Fair"  manages  to  maintain  its  cartoons  at  a  high 
level  of  excellence,  but  its  descriptive  matter  is  unequal.  The 
present  collection  would  be  enhanced  in  value  if  the  accom- 
panying letterpress  were  eliminated  and  the  pictures,  with  a 
mere  line  of  description  underneath,  were  k  it  to  tell  their  own 
story. 

The  Anthropological  Institute  will  publish  from  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  a  monthly  magazine  under  the  title  of"  Man  " 
to  record  the  progress  made  in  the  various  brant  ties  of  the  wide 
study  of  anthropology.  It  will  be  the  means  of  affording  to  the 
public  outside  the  members  of  the  society  information  of  the 
greatest  interest  now  buried  in  the  records  of  the  society.  To- 
non- members  the  annual  subscription  will  be  10s. 
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ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

■La  " Legenda  Trium  Sociorum."  By  Don  Salvatore  Minocchi. 
Florence  :  Tip.  Oalileiana.  1900.  Lire  5. 
This  remarkable  book  is  the  latest  Italian  addition  to  the 
Franciscan  studies  which  are  being  pursued  with  such  avidity 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  author  is  a  young 
Florentine  priest  who  has  already  made  a  name  by  his  Biblical 
studies,  his  critical  reviews  and  his  excellent  Tuscan.  More- 
over, he  has  a  distinctly  original  cast  of  mind.  Some  time  ago 
he  was  caught  in  the  whirling  vortex  of  modern  Franciscan 
research  from  which  no  man  may  easily  escape.  Of  an  ardent 
temperament,  of  a  distinctly  "  liberal "  bent,  endowed  with  a 
special  aptitude  for  critical  analysis,  we  looked  for  original  views 
from  him  on  any  subject,  and  they  are  not  wanting  in  the 
scholarly  work  under  review.  We  learn  with  something  like  a 
shock  that  the  traditional  "  Legenda  Trium  Sociorum"  is  no  other 
thing  than  the  long-lost  Legend  of  Giovanni  da  Ceperano,  while 
the  authentic  legend  consists  of  eighty  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  chapters  of  which  the  much-talked-of  "  Specu- 
lum Perfectionis  "  is  composed.  What  will  M.  Paul  Sabatier 
have  to  say  to  this  maltreatment  of  his  favourite  legend  ?  We 
cannot  profess  ourselves  converted  to  Don  Minocchi's  views, 
though  we  freely  admit  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  carefullest 
consideration.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  famous 
Bollandist,  Pore  Francois  van  Ortroy,  has,  in  a  work  recently 
published,  and  by  a  totally  different  process  of  reasoning, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Leg.  III.  Soc."  is  not  the 
handiwork  of  the  Three  Companions.  Since  M.  Sabatier 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  but  six  short  years  ago,  new  and  ex- 
traordinary theories  regarding  the  Franciscan  Legends  have 
become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  ere  long,  for  sheer  lack  of 
something  sufficiently  startling  and  original,  we  look  for  the 
treatise  which  shall  reduce  the  life  and  work  of  the  Saint  to  the 
shadowy  proportions  of  an  Aryan  sun  myth. 

Ruccolte  e  Raccoglitori  e?  Autograft  in  Italia.  By  Carlo 
Vanbianchi.  Milan :  Hoepli.  1900.  Lire  6.50. 
This  capitally  arranged  manual  contains  an  indication  of  the 
principal  autograph  letters  of  most  of  the  public  libraries  and 
many  of  the  private  collections  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  enriched 
with  portraits  and  facsimiles  of  letters,  with  a  bibliography 
which  the  author  tells  us  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  bibliography 
relating  to  autographs,  with  a  list  of  Italian  and  foreign 
dealers  in  autographs,  and  with  a  full  index  of  all  the  writers 
of  letters  mentioned  in  the  volume.  There  seem  to  be  but  few 
letters  of  famous  Englishmen  in  Italian  collections.  We  note 
letters  of  Babbage,  Michael  Balfe,  Lord  Brougham,  Byron, 
Gladstone,  Livingstone,  Newman,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Walter 
Scott,  Wellington,  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
English  Royalty  is  represented  by  letters  of  Edward  IV., 
Henry  VIII.,  the  last  three  Georges,  Queen  Anne,  James  III. 
and  Charles  III.  Will  it  be  believed  that  there  is  said  to  be  a 
Shakespeare  letter  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Felice  Bamberg 
of  Genoa  ?  What  can  this  mean  ?  Let  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall 
look  to  it  !  The  somewhat  vague  statement  that  Baron 
Camuccini  possesses  letters  of  "gli  Stuardi "  is  likely  to 
bring  upon  him  numerous  Jacobite  inquiries  from  England. 
The  manual  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  complete — the  first 
edition  of  such  a  work  must  needs  be  tentative— but  we  heartily 
thank  Signor  Vanbianchi  for  his  valuable  researches,  and  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  second  edition  which  is  sure  to 
approach  much  nearer  to  completion. 

Leonardo  (1452 -15 19).  By  Edmondo  ¥ Solmi.  Florence  : 
Barbera.  1900.  Lire  2. 
Yet  another  and  a  very  welcome  addition  to  Signor  Barbara's 
"  Pantheon "  or  lives  of  illustrious  Italians  and  foreigners. 
There  is  but  one  Leonardo  in  all  Italian  history,  so  that  the 
author  has  no  need  to  tell  us  on  the  title-page  that  he  is  writing 
of  the  great  native  of  little  Vinci.  The  book  is  painstaking  and 
appreciative,  though  the  Life  is  somewhat  obscured  by  an 
excess  of  trivial  detail  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  work. 
The  extracts  from  the  journals  which  have  appealed  to  the 
author  will  often  seem  trifling  to  his  readers.  For  instance 
it  can  scarcely  interest  the  hasty  general  reader  to  know  that 
on  30  April,  1505,  Leonardo  bought  some  linseed  oil.  But 
Signor  Solmi  brings  out  with  much  force  the  vast  intellectual 
activity  of  Leonardo.  Painting  he  rightly  shows  to  have  been 
but  a  subordinate  matter  with  the  great  painter,  who  was 
constantly  immersed  in  deep  mathematical,  engineering  and 
hydraulic  studies.  Tuscany  would  now  be  a  very  different 
place  if  all  Leonardo's  canal  schemes  had  been  carried 
into  effect.  His  character  is  charmingly  brought  out  by  the 
author.  The  sweet  disposition  of  the  rugged  genius,  his  fidelity 
to  friends,  his  love  of  nature  and  the  little  birds  which  he  would 
buy  to  set  at  liberty,  arc  described  with  many  happy  touches. 
So,  too,  we  have  a  very  engaging  picture  of  his  last  days  in 
France,  solaced  by  the  love  and  whole-hearted  admiration  of 
the  brilliant  youn^;  King  Francis  I.  Leonardo  seems  to  have 
held  very  much  the  views  of  the  modern  moral  agnostic,  but 
he  recovered  the  faith  of  his  fathers  in  France,  and  made 
ample  provision  of  masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  in  his 
last  will  and  testament.  On  the  whole  a  decidedly  commend- 
able book. 


Le  Invasioni  Barbarichc   in   Italia.     By  Pasquale  Villari. 
Milan :  Hoepli.    1901.    Lire  6.60. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  series  of  historical  manuals 
edited  by  Professor  Pasquale  Villari,  and  known  as  the 
"  Collezione  Storica  Villari."  There  is  perhaps  no  living 
Italian  writer  so  highly  and  deservedly  appreciated  in  England 
as  Professor  Villari.  Several  of  his  books  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  we  hope  it  may  not  be  long  ere  this,  his 
latest  work,  finds  its  way  among  us  in  an  English  dress.  For 
in  "Le  Invasioni  Barbariche"  Professor  Villari  has  known  how 
to  make  the  Goths  and  the  Huns  not  merely  intelligible  but 
actually  interesting.  The  savage  hordes  that  were  the  terror 
of  the  Empire  have  been  even  more  terrible  to  the  schoolboy. 
The  person  of  average  education  has  been  glad  to  forget  them, 
and  their  existence  is  scarcely  acknowledged  in  circles  called 
cultured.  But  Professor  Villari,  with  really  magical  touch, 
suddenly  arouses  all  our  interest  in  the  barbaric  imbroglio. 
Inevitable  details  of  successions  of  tribes  are  relieved  by  vivid 
pictures  of  the  Christian  giants  who  flourished  in  those  days, 
an  Athanasius,  the  first  Leo,  S.  Benedict,  the  great  Charles, 
the  greater  Gregory.  Professor  Villari  is  not  afraid  to  enliven 
his  narrative  with  picturesque  legends,  while  he  is  careful  not 
to  treat  them  as  history.  The  complicated  relations  between 
the  Popes  and  Emperors,  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  the 
growth  of  the  temporal  power — all  are  brought  within  range  of 
our  comprehension.  That  historical  bugbear,  the  Exarch,  is 
put  in  his  proper  place.  The  maps  are  excellent,  the  index 
full,  the  table  of  contents  usefully  arranged.  We  would  only 
suggest  that  a  table  of  contemporary  sovereigns,  at  least 
of  Popes  and  Emperors,  would  add  to  the  value  of  a  second 
edition. 

Z'  Italia  Modcrna.    By  Pietro  Orsi.    Milan  :  Hoepli.  1900. 
6.50  lire. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Collezione  Storica  Villari," 
and  we  wish  that  we  could  praise  it  as  we  have  praised  the 
second.  "  L'  Italia  Moderna  "  is  an  old  friend  of  ours  :  it  is 
nothing  less  than  the  "  Modern  Italy  "  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's 
"  Story  of  the  Nations "  series  which  now  appears  in  the 
original  Italian  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  English  version  we 
fully  expressed  our  opinion  in  the  Review  of  the  19th  May, 
1900,"  and  a  study  of  the  Italian  version  in  no  way  causes  us 
to  change  our  estimate  of  the  book.  It  is  the  work  of  a  par- 
tisan, with  historic  abilities  certainly,  but  terribly  hampered 
by  an  official  view,  in  which  he  has  the  further  demerit  of  sin- 
cerely believing.  There  was  some  good  seed  in  the  Italian 
Revolution,  but  it  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  sprang  up 
and  choked  it.  To  Professor  Orsi,  however,  all  has  happened 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  Italys.  The  book,  of 
course,  reads  much  better  in  Italian.  And  we  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  appendix  giving  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Statuto  now  includes  article  I.  which  had  been  so  unaccountably 
omitted  in  Mr.  Unwin's  edition.  We  are  more  than  ever  set 
wondering,  seeing  now  that  Professor  Orsi  can  have  had  no 
hand  in  it,  why  English  readers  were  not  informed  that  the 
"  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Religion "  is  recognised  by 
the  Statuto  as  the  Italian  State  religion.  The  Italian  edition 
has  been  broughtdown  to  the  accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III., 
and  it  moreover  contains  so  fine  a  bibliographical  appendix  as 
to  merit  a  place  for  the  book  on  our  library  shelves,  whatever- 
may  be  its  defects  in  other  directions. 

II  Dolore  nelP  Arte.    By  Antonio  Fogazzaro.   Milan  :  Baldini 
Castoldi.    1 901.    Lire  2. 

This  is  only  the  reprint  of  a  lecture,  but  then  it  is  by  Antonio 
Fogazzaro,  and  we  should  regard  any  conspectus  of  Italian 
literature  as  incomplete  that  did  not  contain  a  notice  of  even 
the  lightest  contribution  by  an  author  who  is  one  of  the  chiefest 
glories  and  one  of  the  healthiest  manifestations  of  modern 
Italian  literature.  The  subject  of  "  Sorrow  in  Art  "  is  sufficiently 
trite,  but  Fogazzaro  handles  it  with  all  his  peculiar  freshness 
and  buoyancy.  Even  the  most  obvious  reflections  are,  by  a 
happy  knack,  conveyed  as  if  they  were  the  result  of  original 
thought.  Others  have  gone  over  the  same  ground,  but 
Fogazzaro  has  his  own  way  of  treating  it :  this  fully  justifies  the 
choice  of  the  theme  and  excuses  the  re-printing  of  the  lecture. 
Throughout,  he  shows  a  very  comprehensive  and  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  art  in  all  its  branches. 

The  Italian  Review  (No.    I,  December   1900).  Published 
monthly.    Rome.    Lire  2. 

The  "Italian  Review"  is  not  Italian  literature  for  it  is 
written  in  English.  Put  some  of  our  readers  may  care  to  be 
informed  of  the  foundation  of  this  new  magazine.  The  Review 
according  to  the  founders'  programme  ^  ill  contain  illustrated 
sketches  of 'prominent  persons,  political,  artistic,  literary  or  of 
social  eminence,  likewise  an  interesting  novel  about  life  in 
Italy,  the  latest  archaeological  notices,  a  full  review  of  Italian 
reviews  and  new  Italian  books,  society  and  sporting  news,  &c. 
&c."  There  is  ample  room  for  such  a  review,  and  we 
wish  it  every  success.  The  contents  of  No.  1  are  attractive 
enough,  and  arc  perhaps  all  the  more  authoritative  for  being 
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written  by  Italians  :  such  distinguished  writers  as  Pompeo 
Molmenti  and  Luigi  Capuana  are  among  the  contributors  : 
a  poem  by  Lady  Currie  (Violet  Fane)  is  the  only  non- 
Italian  contribution.  But  an  unfortunate  defect  runs  through- 
out the  magazine  which  needs  instant  correction,  if  it  is  to  find 
any  favour  among  Englishmen.  Either  the  Italian  writers  are  not 
familiar  with  English,  or  their  articles  have  been  translated  for 
them  by  someone  not  wholly  at  home  in  that  language  :  certain 
it  is  that  the  magazine  contains  too  many  examples  of  our  tongue 
"as  she  is  spoke"  The  Review  should  carefully  beware  of 
introducing  current  prejudices  into  its  political  or  ecclesiastical 
articles.  The  editor  for  instance,  in  an  introductory  article, 
records  his  emotion  at  seeing  the  national  flag  flying  over  the 
Italian  Church  at  Hatton  Garden — in  fact  it  moved  him  to 
tears.  He  leads  his  English  readers  to  believe  that  such  a 
sight  is  never  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  whereas  the  tricolour  flies  from 
all  cathedral  churches,  save  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  on  all  national 
holidays,  even  on  a  holiday  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
head  of  the  Italian  Church  as  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
Rome  (20  September).  There  must  have  been  something 
wrong,  too,  about  the  flag  which  the  editor  saw  in  Hatton 
Garden  :  he  says  it  had  a  red  cross  in  the  centre,  but  the  cross 
of  Savoy  is  white.  The  Review  which  is  written  for  English- 
men and  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  avoid  all  party 
feeling  Iwhether  "  liberale  "  or  "  clericale,"  and  aim  at  giving 
information  of  general  interest  on  all  subjects  relating  to  Italy. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  802. 


^hen  Buying  a  Cheap  Bicycle 

Llook  at  the  tyres.    If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Alma  St.,  Coventry. 

160  to  166  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  : — Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 


t  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARREHAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OS   AG  BINTS. 


THREE   CHEERS   FOR  THE 


Vf;. 


COFFEE 


&  BLU 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 


ALCOHOLIC  EXCESS. 

DRINK  HABIT  PERMANENTLY  ERADICATED  AT  HOME 
in  THREE  WEEKS  by  the  now  recognised  ''TACQUARU  "  Specific 
Treatment.  Success  guaranteed.  Sec  Testimonials  from  London 
Diocesan  Mjvsion  Church  01  ENGLAND  Temperance  Society, 
and  result  of  great  Public  Test.  Write  in  confidence  (or  call) 
The  Secretary,  The  TACQUARU  Co.,  The  Clock  House, 
27  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. 

Ideal  Winter  Resort,  within  12  hours  of  London. 

Dry  and  Invigorating   Climate.     Sheltered   Position.  Magnificent 
Casino  always  open.    Hunting,  Skating,  Shooting, 
Tobogganing.    Frequent  Concerts. 
Excellent  Hotel  Accommodation  on  inclusive  tariff  from  6s.  daily. 
For  details  apply  to-M.  JULES  CREHAY,  CASINO,  SPA. 


Nestor 


Made 


in 


Cairo. 


Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of  a!!  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 


157a,  NEW   BOND  STREET. 


IPDOC.— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 
The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually    14/6  8/3 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing"  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6  9/9 


3  Dozen  Bottles  op  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 
We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


"There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  2nd 


( Founrleil  in 
1839.) 


E 

SOCIETY. 


EloyaS  BenevoSent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &C,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  :  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERV   URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Patron,  H.M.  the  QUEEN  ; 
Chairman, 
Admiral  E.  S.  ADEANE,  C.M.G.  ; 
Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
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NOTICE. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  NEW  VOLUME- 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY 

Edited  by 

W.  L.  COURTNEY, 

IS  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEWS, 
and  enters  upon  its 

37th  YEAR  OF  ISSUE  with  the  JANUARY  NUMBER, 

Which  contains 

IRELAND  AND  IRISH  LAND  ONCE  MOKE.    By  T.  IV.  RUSSELL,  M.P. 

WILL  ENGLAND  LAST  THE  CENTURY?   By  CALCHAS. 

LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  LIBERAL  IMPERIALISTS. 

THE  PAINTERS  OF  SEVILLE.    By  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT.    By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

THE  DAWN  OF  A  REIGN.    By  Signor  DALLA  VECCHIA. 

SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.  By  VERNON  BLACKBURN  and  J.  COMYNS 
CARR. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  FROM  THE  Hon. 
STEPHEN  COLERIDGE. 

A  FORGOTTEN  PROPHET.    By  W.  S.  LILLY. 

"THE  FORTNIGHTLY:"  A  Retrospect.    By  M. 

LORD  ROSEBERYS  "  NAPOLEON."  By  His  Honour  JUDCE  O'CONNOR 
MORRIS. 

THE  CONCERT  IN  CHINA.    By  DIPLOMATICS. 

ENGLAND,  TURKEY,  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL.  By  His  Excellency 
ISMIAL  KEMAL  BEY. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS.    By  KOKMOR  MORTON. 

"HEROD"  AT  HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE.    By  3ENEX. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 


§  NEW  STORY  BY  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 


THE  GORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

for  January  contains  the  first  instalment  of  a  New  Serial  Story 
by  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN,  Author  of  "  A  Gentleman  of 
France,"     "  The     Castle  &>c,     entitled—  CO UNT 

HANNIBAL,  and  the  following  Contributions : — 

By 


WITH     THE  HUNTRESS 

George  Meredith. 
OUR   BIRTH  AND  PARENTAGE. 

By  George  M.  Smith. 
MORE  LIGHT  ON  ST.  HELENA. 

Communicaied   by   Miss  Dorothy 

Maksel  Pleydf.ll,  and  Edited  by 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well, Bart.,  M.P. 
BLACKSTICK  PAPERS.  No.  2.  By 

Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie. 
THE  MILITARY  LESSONS  OF  THE 

WAR.    By  A.  Cokah  Doyle. 


HOW  I  ACTED   THE  MISSION- 
ARY AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

By  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley. 
A  TRAGEDY  FROM  THE  TRIVIAL. 

By  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
EXAMINATIONS  IN  FICTION.  By 

Andrew  Lang. 
THE    TALE     OF    THE  GREAT 

MUTINY.-I.  MUNGUL  PANDY. 

By  the    Rev.    W.   H.  Fitchett, 

LL.D. 

PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.— I.  FROM 
STAMFORD.  By  Urbanus  Sylvan. 


At  all  Booksellers'1  and  Newsagents.    Price  One  Shilling. 
London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


NOTICE.  — The  January  Issue  of  LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE 
contains  the  Opening  Chapters  of  EYANDEIi'S  WIDOW,  a 
New  Story,  by  M.  E.  FRANCIS,  Author  of  "  Yeoman  Fleet- 
wood," "  The  Ditcnna  of  a  Genius,"  &*c. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY  1901.   8vo.   Price  Sixpence. 


MY     LADY     OF    ORANGE  :  an 

Historical   Romance.      By  H.  C. 

Baii.ev.    Chapters  V.-VII. 
SUMMERING     IN  CANADIAN 

BACKWOODS.     By  Algernon 

Blacicwood. 
A  CHIME  OF  FOUR.     By  John 

Berwick. 
QUOTATION.    By  H.  W.  Fowlf.r. 


By 
By 


THE  HEROIC  REVIVALISTS. 

\V.  E.  Norris. 
NATURE     IN  LONDON. 

George  A.  B.  Dkwak. 
FYANDER'S   WIDOW.     By  M.  K. 

Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Bhindell). 

Chapters  I.,  I  i. 
A  I     rill.;   SIGN    OK    Till'.  SHIP. 

By  Andrew  Lang. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


UlT  A. 


A   SONG   OF  ENGLAND   IN  THE  YEAR   NINETEEN  HUNDRED. 

By  WILLIAM  GERARD.    3s.  6d  net. 

KECAN   PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRL'BNER  &   CO.,  LIMITED. 
Ho  2 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  National  Gallery  (Edited  by  Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter.    Vol.  III.). 

Cassell.    £y  7s.  the  set. 
A  Short  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England,  1500-1800 

(Reginald  Blomfield).  Bell. 

Biography. 

Lord  Lilford  :  Thomas  Littleton,  Fourth  Baron  (By  his  Sister).  Smith, 
Elder.    10s.  6d. 

Christmas  Books. 
Boy  Lieutenant,  The,  and  Other  Stories.    Bousfield.    2s.  6d. 
For  God  and  the  King  :  True  Stories  of  Heroic  Women  (Sir  Edward 

Creasy,  &c).    Bousfield.    3.?.  6d. 
Natural  History  Nursery  Rhymes  (G.  B. ).    Sands.    3s1.  ^d. 
Simpsons  and  We,  The  (Alice  F.  Jackson).    Bousfield.  5.5. 

Classics. 

Bell's  Illustrated  Classics :  The  Alcestis  of  Euripides  (Edited  by 
E.  H.  Blakeney),  is,  6d.  ;  Scake  Tertke  (E.  C.  Marchant),  is. 
Bell. 

Selections  from  Plato  (Lewis  Learning  Forman).    Macmillan.    Js.  6d. 
Fiction. 

Who  Goes  There  ?  :  The  Story  of  a  Spy  in  the  Civil  War  (B.  K 
Benson).    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  6s. 

History. 

Wellington's  Men  :  Some  Soldier  Autobiographies  (Edited  by  W.  H. 

Fitchett).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Logs  of  the  Great  Sea  Fights,  1794-1805  (Edited  by  T.  Sturges 

Jackson.    Vol.  II.).    Navy  Records  Society. 

School  Books. 

A  Second  Manual  of  Composition  (Edwin  Herbert  Lewis).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    4s.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Mosquitoes  and  Malaria  (Cuthbert  Christy).    Sampson  Low.    6s.  net. 
Foundations  of  Knowledge  (Alexander  Thomas  Ormond).  Macmillan. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Social   Development   under   Christian    Influence    (Th  e    Rev.  M. 

Kaufmann).    Kegan  Paul. 
The  Preacher's  Dictionary  (E.  F.  Cavalier).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

12s. 

Verse. 

Men  of  Men  (C.  Fox  Smith).    Sampson  Low.    2s-  6d.  net. 
Collected  Poems  (Arthur  Peterson).    Philadelphia  :  Coates. 
The  Forsaken  Merman  (Matthew  Arnold).    Dent,     is,  6d.  net. 
Flowers  of  the  Cave  (Compiled  and  Edited  by  Laurie  Magnus  and 

Cecil  Headlam).    Blackwood.  5s. 
The  Shadowy  Waters   (W.  B.  Yeats).     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

3.?.  6d.  net. 

A  Day's  Song  (John  Stuart  Thomson).  Toronto :  William  Briggs. 
$1.00. 

Miscellaneous. 
Architects  of  English  Literature  (R.  Farquharson  Sharp).  Sonnen- 
schein.    $s.  net. 

"Black's  Pocket  Waverleys  "  : — Waverley  ;  Guy  Mannering.  Black. 
2s.  net  each. 

Bristol,  The  Little  Red  Book  of  (Edited  by  Francis  B.  Bickley. 

2  vols. ).    Bristol  :  Hemmons  ;  London  :  Solheran. 

Chiswick  Shakespeare,  The : — Julius  Caesar ;   Two   Gentlemen  of 

Verona.    Bell.     If.  6d.  each. 
Cours  de  Litterature  Celtique  (Par  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  et  par 

J.  Loth).    Tome  IX.    Paris  :^Fontemoing. 
Etudes  de  Droit  Public :  I. — L'Etat,  le  Droit  Objectif  et  la  LoL 

Positive  (Par  Leon  Duguit).    Paris  :  Fontemoing. 
Frangipani's  Ring  (Translated  by  J.  F.  C.  L. ).  Macqueen. 
Gardens  Old  and  New  ("Country  Life"  Library).    Newnes.  42s. 

net. 

Golden  Bough,  The  :  a  Study  in  Magic  and  Religion  (J.  G.  Frazer). 

3  vols.    Macmillan.    36.S-.  net. 

London  County  Council  :  The  Housing  Question,  1855-1900  (C.  J. 

Stewart).    L.  C.  C. 
Marcellus  de  Bordeaux  et  la  Syntaxe  Francaise  (Par  Samuel  Chabert). 

Paris:  Fontemoing.    3fr. 50. 
New  Psychology,  The,  or  the  Secret  of  Happiness  (D.  C.  K.). 

Worthing:  Richard  Harte.  2li.net. 
Noiway:    Official    Publication   for    the    Paris    Exhibition,  1900. 

Kristiania  :  Aktie-Bogtrykkeriet. 
Our  Village  :  Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery  (Mary  Russell 

Mitford).    Temple  Edition.    Dent.    If.  6d.  net. 
One  Thousand  Miles  with  the  C.I.Y.  (J.  Barclay  Lloyd).  Methuen. 

6s. 

Pages  from  a  Journal  (Mark  Rutherford).    Unwin.  dr. 
Practical  Bayonet  lighting  (F.  B.  Foerstcr).    Gale  and  Polden.  6d. 
Practical  Gas-Fitting  (Paul  N.  Hasluck).    Cassell.  2s. 
Railway    Runs    in    Three  Continents   (J.    T.    Burton- Alexander^ 
Stock. 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Cuba,  1899  (Lt.-Col.  J.  P.  Sanger,  Inspector- 
General).  Washington. 

"Temple  Primers,"  The Modern  Chemistry,  Systematic  :  Modern 
Chemistry  :  Theoretical  (William  Ramsay),  is.  net  each  ;  "  Temple 
Classics  '  :— The  Master  Mosaic-Workers  (George  Sand)  ;  The 
Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  &C.  (Giorgio  Yasari.  Vols.  7 
and  8).     is.  6d.  net  each.  Dent. 

"  Vanity  Fair"  Album  (Vol.  XXX 1 1.). 

Wisdom  of  the  Wise,  The  (John  Oliver  llobbes).  Unwin.  J.r.  6d.  net. 
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MAN. 


A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SCIENCE. 

Published  under  the  Direction  of 
THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL   INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


THE  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  has 
established,  under  the  above  title,  a  Monthly 
Record  of  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Study  of  Man. 

Its  contents  will  include  contributions  to  Physical 
Anthropology,  Ethnography,  and  Psychology  ;  the 
Study  of  Language,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  Civilisa- 
tion, Industry,  and  Art  ;  and  the  History  of  Social 
Institutions  and  of  Moral  and  Religious  Ideas. 

Each  number  of  MAN  will  consist  of  16  imperial  8vo. 
pages,  with  occasional  Illustrations  in  the  text,  together 
with  one  Full-page  Plate  ;  and  will  include 

(1)  Original  Articles,  Notes,  and  Correspondence. 

(2)  Reviews  of  Books,  Journals,  and  Proceedings. 

(3)  Reports  of  Meetings  of  Societies. 

(4)  Descriptive     Notices    of    the    acquisitions  of 

Museums  and  Private  Collections. 

(5)  Bibliographies. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  each  article  will  be 
furnished  with  catch-titles  in  clarendon  type,  giving  the 
subject  and  the  author's  name,  and  with  a  distinct 
reference  number  in  the  margin. 

The  first  number  of  MAN  will  be  ready  in  January, 
1901,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  3  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  and 
through  all  Booksellers. 


Price  Is.  Monthly ; 


or  10s.  Subscription  per  Annum, 
prepaid. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ARGUS-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.      THURSDAYS.      One  Pexnv. 


THEOLOGY,    LITERATURE,   AND  ART. 


CONTENTS.      December  20TK. 


HOW  TO  STAND  BY  VOUK 
PRIESTS— ISOLATION  POLICY 
DEVELOPING  —  IMPORTANT 
APPEAL  FROM  LEADING 
LAYMEN. 

POETRY  :  "  THE  CHRISTMAS 
MIDNIGHT  MASS." 

EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COM- 
MENTS. 

&c. 


"  FIGURES  OF  THE  TRUE."  By- 
Rev.  T.  H.  Passmore. 

THE  VISION  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

ADVENT  MEDITATIONS— IV. 

NOTES  FOR  LEBOMBO  WORK- 
ERS. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOOK  REVIEWS. 
&C. 


Of  all  Xewsagents  and  Railway  Dooislalls,  or  direct  from 

Office:    ii  BURLEIGH   STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

NOW  READY. 
In  crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  5s.    With  Portrait. 

WORDS     TO  WOMEN. 

Addresses  and  Essays. 
By  the  late  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS. 
Biographically  Edited  by  her  Husband,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS,  M.A. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.    Leather  flexible,  5s. 

BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS :  Thoughts  for  the 

Cjuiet  Hour.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  Arranged  for  every  day  in  the  year.  By 
Fanmy  B.  Bates. 

"  We  give  a  joyful  greeting  to  this  splendid  and  stimulating  book.    There  is 
nothing  like  it.    In  its  own  field  it  is  supreme."— Revievt  of  the  Churches. 
'  Between  the  Lights'  should  be  the  daily  companion  of  our  readers.'' 
„  Methodist  Times. 

The  volume  h»s  the  twofold  attraction  of  literary  charm  and  moral  inspiration." 

Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 
We  have  rarely  met  with  a  book  of  the  kind  derived  from  so  many  and  such 
diverse  sources  as  this.    The  result  is  excellent."— Literary  World. 

The  best  set  of  extracts  for  daily  reading  which  we  have  ever  come  across." 

Bradford  Observer. 

London:  BURNET  &  ISBISTER,  16  Buckingham  Street;  Strand. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Limited  to  400  Copies.    £8  8s.  net. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
COLOUR  PRINTS: 

An  Essay  on  certain  Stipple  Engravers  and  their  work  in  Colour. 

Compiled,  arranged,  and  written  by 

JULIA  FRANKAU. 

Illustrated  with  Fifty-one  Characteristic    Pictures  in  monochrome,  and  one  in 
colours  printed  from  copper-plates. 


8th  THOUSAND. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  8vo.  ios.  net.    Illustrated  Edition,  extra  crown  8vo.  14s.  net. 


4TH  THOUSAND. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY, 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  net. 


F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NEW  WORK. 

RULERS  OF  THE  ! 

Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Malta. 

Illustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in  the   Text  by  HEKRY 
Brokman.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH 

A  Study  in  Magic  and  Religion. 
By  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

In  3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  net. 


MACALLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.    Contents  for  JANUARY  : 


THE  SINNER  AND  THE  PROB- 
LEM. By  Eric  Parker.  Chaps. 
VIII.-X. 

MY  ART.    By  Madame  Ristori. 

TWO  GREAT  PICTURES.  By  M. 
H.  Witt. 

AT  MERLINCOURT. 

THE  FAUST  OF  THE  MARION- 
ETTES.    By  H.  C.  Macdowali.. 


i  A  NAVAL  CHAPTER  IN  INDIAN 

HISTORY.    By  W.  J.  Fletcher. 
EDWARD     FITZGERALD  AND 

T.  E.  BROWN. 
JACK'S  MOTHER. 
AN   IDEAL  REFORM   BILL.  By 

John  Bull,  Junior. 
CHRONICLES    OF    THE  HUD- 

SON'S   BAY  COMPANY.    By  A. 

G.  Bradley. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  is.  46.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 
The  JANUARY  NUMBER  contains: 

By  the  Author  of  "  All 


SHADOW  AND  SUNLK'.HT  IN  EAST  LONDON. 

Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,''  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

Pennell  and  L.  Raven-Hill. 
STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    By  Edmund  Gosse.    With  Portrait. 
HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER.  III.   By  Hamlin  Garland. 
BESIEGED  IN  PEKING.    By  Cecile  E.  Payen.  Illustrated. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest 


Illustrated  by  Joseph 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated.   Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
The  JANUARY  NUMBER  contains: 
JACK  JOUETT'S  RIDE.    A  True  Story-    By  R.  T.  W.  Duke,  Jr.  Illustrated. 
MARTH'  ANN   OF  THE  EVERGREENS.    Story'.    By  Ruth  McEnkkY 

Stuart.  Illustrated. 
THE  DAWN  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.    By  Tudor  Jenks. 
THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.    Serial.     By  John  Bennett.  Illus- 
trated. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


So' 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED.     2  vols.  8vo.    Price  24*. 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

OF 

IRISH  HISTORY: 

Being  a  Replacement  of  the  False  by  the  True. 
From  the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union  of  1800. 

By  T.  DUNBAR   INGRAM,  LL.D. 


London,  New  York,  and  Bombay  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

A 

THOROUGH-BRED 
MONGREL. 

BY 

STEPHEN  T0WNE5END, 

F.R.C.S. 


The  Literary  World. — "A  dog-book  for  men,  de- 
lightfully bright  and  witty." 

Weekly  Times  and  Echo. — "  Simply  inimitable. 
Must  and  will  be  read  by  every  dog  lover." 


Whitehall  Review, 


There  is  an  undercurrent 


of  feeling  in  the  book,  in  spite  of  its  humorous  high 
spirits,  which  lends  it  an  indescribable  charm." 


Published  at  3s.  6d. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.C. 


CHARMING   XMAS  PRESENTS. 


THE 


RAPHIES 


ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

Cloth,  with  Portraits. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE, 
Author  of  "Lord  Rosebery :  His  Words  and  His  Works." 

LORD  KITCHENER  OF  KHARTOUM. 

By  W.  FRANCIS  AITKEN, 
Author  of  "  Baden-Powell  :  the  Hero  of  Mafeking." 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR. 

By  ERNEST  RUSSELL. 

[Next  week. 


London:  HENRY  J.  DRANE, 
SALISBURY  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  E.C. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,    AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

IIi'.AD  Oi  imcr:  14  COCKSI'UK  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Citv  Oi  kkk:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C, 

CIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  am!  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

BOOKS— BINDING — BOOK  PLATES. 

NEW  BOOKS  at  3d.  in  is.  discount  except  where  published  at  net  prices. 
BOOK  BINDING  with  taste,  originality,  and  value. 
SECONDHAND   BOOKS  in  all  department*  of  Literature. 

Libraries  Purchased  and  Valued. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


BOOKS.—  HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS :  CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Threepence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  of 
nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. — 
GILl'.ERT  and  FIELD  (only  address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

3d.  in  '  ifclTi<e  Is.  DISCOUNT 

Allowed  on  nearly  all  Books  not  published  at  a  net  price.    Many  thousands  of 
Books  in  stock,  in  Calf  and  Morocco  bindings,  in  sets  and  in  single  volumes. 
Catalogues  post  free. 
BICKERS  &   SON,   LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W.C.  

DENNY'S  CHRISTMAS  LIST  of  BOOKS,  for 
Presents  and  Prizes,  just  ready.  A  large  selection  in  stock  at  full  discount 
prices  for  cash.  Note  New  Address,  A.  &  F.  Denny,  147  Strand.  West  End 
Branch,  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


DR,  J,  cams  BRO 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GEJVUINE. 


emiorwAL  mm. 


GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 


•MIX  8UD»&  I 


....  AnnnUUr  *s  admitted  by  toe  profession  to  be  the 
UnLuKULiYNt  most  wonderful  and   valuable  remedy 
1         ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhcea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
_  effectually  cuts    short  all    attacks  of 
UnLUKUliYNE  EPileP-sVi    Hysteria,   Palpitation,  and 

Alii  nnAnUUP  is  the  on,v  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
ijHLllKIJUYnE  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

VllbUKVU  I  lib  MemngitjS)  &c- 

"  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne."— See 
Lancet,  1  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — "Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iAd.,  2s.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne"  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer- 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


R 


T 


Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  ft  TASMANIA. 


L1 

SI  11 

Man 


ROYAL   MAIL  SERVICE. 

:AVF.  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

.bove  COLONIES,  .-allini:  at  I'l.YMOl  III,  GIBRALTAR,  MAN- 
XES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

JF.  GREEN  ft  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

's"'s  (ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  id  Cocksptn  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THIS 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

The  Best,  Brightest,  and  Most  Interesting 
Paper  in  the  World. 

TEN   OR   TWELVE  PAGES. 

BEST  LONDON  MORNING  NEWSPAPER. 

NOTED   FOR  CONTAINING 
MORE    NEWS    THAN    ANY    OTHER  JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED. 

LEADING  ARTICLES, 

Political  and  Social,  by  the  Best  Writers  of  the  Day.  Literary  Notes, 
Reviews  of  Books,  Science  Notes,  Dramatic  and  Musical  Notices 
and  Gossip,  Trials,  Police,  Shipping  Intelligence,  Weather  Table, 
Meetings,  Sporting,  Markets,  Theatres,  Amusements,  and  Fine 
Arts. 

SCIENCE    AND   ART  SPECIALLY 
DEALT  WITH. 

The  large  and  influential  Circulation  which  the  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
now  enjoys  in  the  Financial  and  Commercial  World,  places  it  in 
the  front  rank  of  London  dailies  as  the  best  means  for  giving 
publicity  to  Prospectuses  of  new  Companies  which  are  issued  from 
time  to  time,  and  for  bringing  them  under  the  immediate  notice 
of  the  monied  and  investing  classes. 

Also  contains  fuller  reports  of  all  Municipal,  County  Council,  Borough 
Council,  and  other  Meetings  than  any  other  daily  paper. 

RACING,  ROWING, CRICKET, 

FOOTBALL, 
AND    OTHER  SPORTS 

BY  EXPERTS. 

THE  PAPER  FOR  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 

Fullest  Reports  of  all  Current  Events  and  Special  Telegrams  from  our 
Correspondents  everywhere. 

BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 


"THE  MIND  OF  THE  CENTURY." 

THE    "  DAILY    CHRONICLE  " 

WILL  PUBLISH  ON 

DECEMBER  27,        DECEMBER  28, 

DECEMBER  29  and  DECEMBER  31, 

A  SERIES  of  ARTICLES  dealing  with  the  MAIN  TENDENCIES  of 
THOUGHT,  RESEARCH,  and  DISCOVERY  during  the 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  subjects  will  be  treated  severally  by  the  following  well-known  writers  : — 

POETRY   Mr.  LIONEL  JOHNSON. 

DRAMA  Mr.  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 

FICTION   Mr.  ARTHUR  WAUGH. 

ESSAYS  Mr.  HENRY  W.  NEVINSON. 

ART  Mr.  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

MUSIC   Mr.  G.  C.  ASHTON-JONSON. 

HISTORY  Mr.  J.  A.  NICKLIN. 

TRAVEL   Major  MARTIN  HUME. 

THEOLOGY  The  Rev.  A.  W.  HUTTON. 

PHILOSOPHY   Mr  W.  F.  ALEXANDER. 

ECONOMICS   Mr.  J.  A.  HOBSON. 

EDUCATION  Mr.  FRANCIS  STORR. 

CHEMISTRY  Dr.  W.  A.  TILDEN,  F.R.S. 

MEDICINE  Dr.  H.  J.  CAMPBELL. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE   Mr.  EDWARD  CLODD. 

APPLIED  SCIENCE   Mr.  W.  A.  PRICE. 

We  sha:1  also,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  PUBLISH  ARTICLES,  some  of 
which  will  be  ILLUSTRATED,  dealing  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  century  in  the  ARMY,  the  NAVY,  the  DOMAIN  of  SPORT,  in 
CUSTOMS  and  MODES  of  LIKE,  in  the  COSTUMES  of  BOTH  SEXES,  and 
in  the  OUTWARD  APPEARANCE  of  LONDON. 
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Important. 


The  Publisher  of  the  "  Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  "  begs  to  announce 
that,  beginning  on  January  5,  1901, 
Coloured  Military  Types  of  the 
Indian  Army  will  be  issued  Monthly 
as  Supplements  to  that  Taper.  Full 
particulars,  prices,  and  list  of 
Plates  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

"Army  and  Navy  Gazette"  Offices, 
3  York  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 
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La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedie  de  4  gros 
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nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 
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spectus^) 
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chez  tous  les  principaux  libraires  du  monde  entier  et  dans  les  bureaux  de  La  Revue. 
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"Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  th  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 
Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated.    Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 


Is.  each 
THE    ISLE    OF  WIGHT. 
THE    VALE    OF  LLANGOLLEN. 
BRECON    AND    ITS  BEACONS 
BOURNEMOUTH    AND    THE    NEW  FOREST 


THE    CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
ROSS,    MONMOUTH,  TIN  TERN 
THE    SEVERN  VALLEY. 

THE   WYE  VALLEY, 


BRIGHTON,    EASTBOURNE,    HASTINGS,    AND    ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYS1  WITH,    TOWYN,     ABERoOVEY,     AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN.  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLAN  DR INDOD    WELLS    AND    THE    SPAS   OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,   BATH,   WELLS,  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,     HARLECH.   PORTMADOC,    CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN   BAY,   TREFRIW,   BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 
"  A  brilliant  book."—  The  Times.  "  Particularly  good."—  Academy. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 
Enlarged  edition,  5s.    60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
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AND  ENVIRONS. 

COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.   London  :  Simpkln,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES. 

Till-:   INTKRKST  due  on  the  ist  JANUARY,  1901, 
will  be  paid  ny.ainst  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  8  : — 
In  LONDON— At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  120  Hishopsgate  Street  Within, 

In  <  AI'K    I  f  )\VN  "  At  o  Courtis  Chambers,  St.  George's  Street. 
Coupon-:  to  be  left  Four  Clear  Days  for  examination,  and  to  be  presented  any  day 
'  "  lays  excepted)  after  Wednesday,  the  --•Olh  December,  1000,  between  the  hours 
>i  Etevetl  and  Two. 
Listing  Romi  may  be  had  on  application. 

Ily  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR, 

'  ',«■'»'  Street  Within,  B.C.  London  Secretary. 

1 'iln  December,  1900. 
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LONDON  AND  GLOBE  FINANCE. 

rpHE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  London 

J-  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  was  held  on  17  December  at  Win- 
chester House,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Most  Hon.  the 
Marqncss  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  K.C.B.,  &c.  (the  chairman  of  the  corporation). 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  shareholders,  the  great  galleries  being  crowded. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  B.  Dealtry)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  amid 
considerable  interruption. 

The  Chairman  said  he  only  wished  they  could  have  assembled  under  the  same 
auspicious  circumstances  that  characterised  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  address  them  ;  but  since  the  last  annual  meeting  they  had  passed  not 
only  through  a  period  of  great  public  anxiety,  but  one  of  very  severe  financial 
depression.  During  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  tin  South  African  War 
had  broken  out,  with  all  its  various  and  far  -  reaching  consequences. 
A  succession  of  reverses  cast  a  heavy  gloom  over  the  nation.  As  is  always  the  case, 
these  depressing  circumstances  reacted  very  adversely  upon  the  financial  situation, 
and  all  those  who  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  financial  operations  will  probably 
remember  the  serious  incidents  of  last  December.  Securities  of  every  kind — even 
those  belonging  to  the  gilt-edged  class,  with  Consols  at  their  head — lepreciated  in 
value  with  unwelcome  rapidity — even  these  last  having  fallen  to  a  fraction 
over  97— and  the  decline  in  various  directions  has  been  going  on  steadily 
ever  since ;  so  that  the  comparison  of  the  quotations  ruling  last  year  and 
the  quotations  ruling  to-day  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  cost  of  war,  and 
shows  that  the  nominal  expenditure  of  nearly  £100,000,003  is  but  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  with  the  indirect  losses  it  occasions.  Nor  has  the  London 
and  Globe  Finance  been  able  to  escape  from  the  consequences  which  were  bound 
to  flow  from  these  untoward  circumstances,  and  it  has  been  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  write  off  a  far  greater  loss  through  depreciation  than  anyone  could  have 
anticipated.  The  directors,  however,  did  not  lose  heart,  but  applied  themselves  with 
renewed  energy  to  replace  affairs  upon  their  normal  prosperous  footing.  As  a  result, 
the  balance-sheet  shows  a  very  substantial  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  'profit 
and  loss  account.  Referring  to  the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  Railway,  he  said  it 
was  owing  to  this  undertaking  that  the  directors  were  compelled  to  advise  that  no 
dividend  be  declared  at  the  present  time.  As  many  of  the  shareholders  have  inquired 
why  they  entered  into  an  enterprise  of  this  character,  which  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  other  purposes  of  the  company,  he  explained  that  when  the  late  Sir  William 
Robinson  was  the  chairman  of  the  company,  he  and  the  late  Lord  Loch  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  engaging  in  some  undertaking  of  a  different  nature  from  m  ning 
enterprise,  and  in  this  way  the  building  of  the  railwiy  was  determined  upon. 
There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that,  when  completed,  this  railway  will  be 
one  of  the  most  profitable  lines  in  London,  but  it  will  still  require  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  finish  and  equip  it.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  with  a  syndicate 
to  take  over  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  railway,  and  to  reimburse  the  London 
and  Globe  the  £750,000  already  expended,  and  the  directors  hope  to  carry  these 
negotiations  to  a  successful  issue — a  result  which  would  relieve  them  from  the 
burden  of  a  constantly  recurring  expenditure.  Iu  regard  to  the  other  enterprises 
for  which  they  have  been  sponsors  he  said  :  From  the  reports  which  we  receive 
from  its  engineers,  the  Lake  View  Consols  appears  to  be  now  entering  on 
a  new  era  of  prosperity — au  era  of  increasing  output  and  profits.  The 
Ivanhoe  maintains  its  reputation,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  in  the  near 
future  increase  its  production.  Toe  development  of  the  Le  Roi  Mine  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  one  of  the  great  mines  of  the  world,  and  this  circumstance  has 
led  the  directors  to  equip  it  on  a  lnigoificeut  scale,  a'oout  which  you  will  bi  advised 
at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  that  company.  The  various  groups  controlled  by  the 
British  America  Corporation  havedevelop3d  in  a  satisfactory  rn inner.  After  several 
years  aud  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  the  gold  channel  in  the  property 
of  the  Loddon  Goldfields  has  been  uncovered,  aud  from  this  and  the  Mrolort  Gold- 
fields  they  cxpact  to  obtain  very  satisfactory  returns  for  many  years  to  come.  Iu 
short,  the  directors  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  mining  issues,  and  believe  that  the 
subscribers  will  find  their  profit  in  them.  In  conclusion,  he  offered  himself  for 
re-election,  purely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  lie  had  felt  the  strain  for  some  time  past, 
but  did  not  wish  to  resign  on  an  occasion  when  the  director)  are  obliged  to  with- 
hold a  dividend,  ne  then  moved,  "That  the  directors'  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  submitted  to  this  meeting  b\  and  the  same  are  hereby,  received  and 
adopted." 

Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  the  managing  director,  seconded  the  motion,  lie  paid  :  Wo 
cannot  deny  that  in  this  year  we  have  S offered  a  very  heavy  depreciation  in  some  of 
our  securities  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  show  on  our  balance-sheet  a  large  credit  to 
the  profit  aud  loss  account.    We  are  not  the  only  company  in  the  same  position. 

After  some  discussion,  during  whioh  complaint  was  mads  as  to  the  smallnessof  the 
time  allowed  for  the  consideration  of  the  report,  and  some  further  explanation  by 
Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  of  the  financial  position  of  the  company,  the  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  r-port  and  accounts  was  put,  aud  declared  by  the  Chairman  to  be 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Robert!  E.  Lcman  thon  moved  that  Lord  Dufferin  be  re-elected  director  of  the 

corporation. 

Lord  Edward  [l'dbam-Clinton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

Colonel  BnrtOD  Brown  siiil  that  he  cams  to  this  meeting  as  the  representative  of  a 
country  shareholder,  and  he  must  say  that  lor  some  time  past  he  hid  had  feelings  of 
soreness  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  corporation  :  but  after  the  very  straight- 
forward and  most  expressive  speoeh  of  Lord  DnlVerin,  which  had  been  supported  by 
Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  in  an  able  and  conipivhorHve  manner,  tney  could  not  fall  to 
see  the  wiso  policy  which  the  hoard  had  ndooted  in  putting  back  the  dividend  that 
they  had  expected  to  leeeive  that  day. 

Mr.  Joseph  llroughuni  propoud  the  re  election  of  the  auditor-;  (Messrs.  Ford, 
Rhodes  and  Ford),  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dugdale  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid  him  by  his  re-electlou, 
a  vote  of  thnnliH  to  Lord  Dufferin,  Mr.  Whltnker  Wright  and  his  colleagues,  and  the 
Secretary  whs  curried  unanimously,  aud  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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AFRICAN  ESTATES  AND  MINING. 


THE  second  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  African 
Estates  and  Mining  Company  Limited,  was  held  on  20  Decem- 
ber, at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Willrins,  F.G.S.  (chairman  of  1hc 
•company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  David  J.  Mockridge)  having  read  the  formal 
notice, 

The  Chairman  said  :  We  are  meeting  again  after  eighteen  months' 
separation,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on 
what  has  transpired,  especially  during  the  last  six  months  of  this 
year.  You  have  Mr.  Mackenzie's  report,  which  fully  explains  to  you 
the  particulars  respectinir  your  property  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  goes 
into  a  lot  of  details  which  are  valuable  not  only  to  us,  but  to  others 
who  are  not  members  of  this  company.  The  "  Mining  Journal  "  re- 
marked, in  its  issue  last  week,  that  "  Mr.  Mackenzie's  report  is  full 
and  able,  and,  apart  from  its  particular  value  to  shareholders  in  the 
African  Estates  Company,  it  will  be  found  of  value  to  all  those 
interested  in  this  coming  gold  country  ;  for  it  discusses  a  great 
many  questions  w"hich  are  exercising  the  minds  of  the  lay  public, 
as  well  as  those  of  experts."  I  will  now  just  briefly  tell  you  what 
work  has  been  done  on  the  property  since  we  last  met,  both  at 
Anfargah  and  at  other  places.  At  Anfargah  we  told  you  at  the 
last  meeting  that  Captain  Roberts  was  commencing  to  cut  several 
tunnels.  Tunnel  No.  1  has  49  ft.  of  open  cut  and  79  ft.  of  tunnel. 
They  cut  a  reef  4  ft.  thick  assaying  2  oz.,  at  55  ft.  from  the 
■entrance.  Then  they  drove  on  that  reef  68  ft.  towards  B  shaft,  and 
the  drive  is  timbered  and  close  lagged  to  breast.  About  1  ft.  of  the 
reef  pans  from  2  oz.  to  3  oz.  in  places  and  2  oz.  to  5  oz.  in  other 
places,  and  the  rest  is  from  10  dwt,  to  15  dwt.  The  reef  on  the 
drive  varies  in  thickness  from  18  in.  to  4  ft.  In  tunnel  No.  2  there 
is  60  ft.  of  open  cut  and  311  ft.  of  tunnel.  At  179  ft.  they 
cut  several  parallel  veins  of  quartz  which  assayed  from  1  oz. 
to  1§  oz.  At  220  ft.  they  cut  many  quartz  stringers, 
carrying  gold,  and  at  280  ft,  they  cut  3  ft.  of  quartz, 
similar  to  that  in  No.  1  tunnel.  In  tunnel  No.  3  they  drove  91  ft. 
on  the  reef.  An  average  of  eight  samples  taken  in  that  tunnel 
gave  only  14  dwt.  In  tunnel  No.  4  there  is  35  ft.  of  open  cut 
and  238  ft.  of  tunnel.  At  132  ft.  they  cut  the  reef  5  ft.  thick, 
containing  leaders  of  from  J-oz.  to  2-oz.  stuff.  In  that  tunnel  they 
drove  65  ft.  from  a  point  124  ft.  from  the  entrance,  and  they  found 
the  reef  averaging  from  3  ft,  to  5  ft.  in  width.  The  drive  is 
timbered  and  lagged  on  the  top  and  on  the  south  wall.  Tunnel 
No.  5,  which  was  open-cut  48  ft.  and  driven  104  ft.,  is  being  driven 
to  meet  the  drive  from  the  No.  4  tunnel.  The  second  shaft — at 
Bogosu-  has  been  sunk  56  ft.,  and  there  they  cut  a  reef  2  ft.  6  in. 
thick,  in  three  sections  of  quartz,  separated  by  a  few  inches  of 
schist  and  mullock.  An  average  of  five  samples  from  different 
parts  gave  8  oz.  3  dwt.  (970  fine).  The  lowest  of  the  samples  was 
4  oz.  10  dwt.  and  the  highest  11  oz.  15  dwt.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  the  recent  shaft,  which  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
report.  It  shows  a  reef  4  ft.  wide,  which  they  have  not  got  through, 
and  the  assays  give  a  result  of  3  oz.  6  dwt.  fine  gold  per  ton. 

That  gives  you,  briefly,  the  work  of  the  year,  whicli  we  had  to  sus- 
pend for  some  months,  owing  to  our  not  getting  sufficient  response 
from  our  shareholders,  and  experiencing  difficulty  in  raising  capital, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  market  at  that  time.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  regret  to  us  that  the  shareholders  did  not  come  forward  when 
the  shares  were  offered  to  them  by  the  liquidator,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence that  was  then  shown  forced  the  board  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  of  obtaining  money  was  by  an  arrangement  with  some 
strong  financial  firm.  I  am  happy  to  say  we  made  such  an  arrange- 
|  ment,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  results  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  every  shareholder.  I  will  just  turn  to  the  accounts  for 
a  moment  or  two.  The  main  point  that,  I  have  to  mention  to  you  is 
not  in  respect  to  the  accounts  themselves,  because  I  believe  they  are 
perfectly  clear  ;  but  there  is  an  item  in  the  provisional  account  for 
this  year  of  £7,385,  which  is  mentioned  as  being  for  options  and 
premiums ;  but  it  really  only  iucludes  a  bonus  that  was  paid  to  us 
to  acquire  a  certain  interest  in  our  concession,  apart  from 
the  interest  that  is  given  by  the  shares,  and  we  were  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  make  that  arrangement,  because  it  has 
made  the  company  very  much  stronger,  and  we  have  a  backing 
that,  will  enable  us  now  to  make  the  subsidiary  company  to  which, 
as  we  have  hinted,  the  West  African  property  will  be  transferred 
an  assured  success,  and  not,  only  that,  but  any  other  smaller  com- 
panies that  may  be  the  resnli  of  that  parent  company.  I  am  quite 
mri;  that  our  own  shares  are  worth  considerably  more  than  par  at 
the  present  time,  and  I,  as  a  holder  of  5,000  shares,  would  certainly 


not  sell  one  at  10s.  a  share,  and  I  feel  I  am  speaking  not  only  for 
myself,  but  for  all  my  colleagues  on  the  board,  who  are  also  con- 
siderable holders,  and  also  their  friends,  and  1  strongly  advise  our 
shareholders,  if  they  know  any  other  shareholder  who  is  anxious 
to  part  with  his  shares,  to  snap  them  up  at  any  price  that  they  can 
get  them  for,  because  I  am  perfectly  certain  thai,  with  our  company 
holding  a  large  interest  in  the  new  company  that  is  about  to  be 
formed,  our  shares  will  be  very  valuable.  1  need  nut  detain  you 
with  many  further  remarks,  but  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions'  that  may  be  put  to  me.  I  always  endeavour  when  a 
shareholder  writes  to  me  to  give  him  all  the  information  I  can.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  give  the  information  privately  than  to  tell  every- 
thing in  a  public  meeting;  but  any  questions  that  are  put  to  the  board 
will,  I  am  sure,  receive  attention,  and  we  will  answer  them  as  fully  as 
we  can  do,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  company.  I  will  now 
move  that  the  report  and  accounts  be  received  and  adopted.  Of 
course  that  does  not  relate  to  the  provisional  account,  but  only  to 
the  accounts  for  1(899.  Those  for  this  year  will  be  brought  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  and  placed  before  the  auditors  in  the  usual 
way ;  but  I  always  like  to  tell  the  shareholders  how  we  stand  in 
the  matter  of  finance.  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  accounts  back 
a  year  or  two,  and  hiding  things  from  the  shareholders.  I  prefer 
that  everyone  should  know  exactly  how  the  company  stands,  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  I  trust  that  the  shareholders  will  give 
us  their  confidence  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
and  even  in  a  greater  degree.  (Applause.) 

Professor  P.  S.  Boult,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said :  It  was 
through  his  advice  and  the  information  he  received  about  the 
Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa  that  they  agreed  to  go  into  this  par- 
ticular business,  which  at  the  present  time  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
company.  He  was  able  to  give  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  had 
been  over  a  great  many  goldfields,  and  who,  when  in  South  Africa, 
made  himself  acquainted  with  almost  the  whole  of  .the  gold 
deposits  in  the  Transvaal,  and  he  could  only  say  that  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Transvaal  he  did  not  believe  the  richest  deposits 
there  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Moreing  congratulated  the  directors  upon  the  very 
satisfactory  statement  which  they  had  been  able  to  place  before  the 
meeting.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  something  about  the  property,  he 
could  only  say  that  the  chairman  seemed  to  have  been  most  modest 
in  what  he  had  said  regarding  it.  They  had  on  the  Gold  Coast 
probably  the  very  best  concession  and  the  largest  concession  in  the 
whole  of  that  great  auriferous  country.  It  was  the  most  proved 
and  was  likely  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  gold  of  any  of  the 
concessions  there,  and,  seeing  the  great  excitement  there  was  in 
the  West  African  market,  anil  that  companies  with  less  valuable 
properties  than  that  of  this  company  were  quoted,  not  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  but  in  millions  of  pounds,  shares  of  2s.  6d.  nominal 
standing  at  £18  or  £19,  where  they  had  nothing  like  the  property 
that  this  company  owned,  it  was  extraordinary  to  him  that  the 
shares  of  this  company,  with  an  issued  capital  of  only  £100,000,  and 
which  owned  this  magnificent  property  in  a  most  fashionable  part 
of  the  globe,  should  be  valued  on  the  market  at  about  6s.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  that  this  could  only  be  because  neither  the 
shareholders  themselves  nor  the  outside  public  were  aware  that  the 
company  possessed  such  a  magnificent  concession.  If  the  facts 
were  known  he  could  not  imagine  any  shareholder  selling  his 
shares  at  such  a  ridiculous  price  as  6s.  If  the  public  knew  what 
the  company  had  got  they  would  be  only  too  anxious  to  buy  these 
shares,  not  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  10s..  which  the  chairman 
had  mentioned,  but  at  a  figure  nearer  to  £10.  If  their  property- 
were  more  valuable  than  that  of  these  other  companies  the  only 
argument  to  be  deduced  from  that  fact  was  thai  if  other  companies' 
shares  were  worth  £20,  their  own  must  be  worth  a  great  deal  more. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  whose  report  was  before  the  shareholders, 
was  a  gentleman  of  well-known  integrity  and  position,  and  anything 
he  wrote  to  his  directors  must  be  taken  as  being  thoroughly 
accurate.  He  had  read  this  report  with  great  care,  and  it  was 
clear  to  him  that  the  company  possessed  a  property  far 
more  valuable  than  those  of  many  other  companies,  and  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  every  word  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's report  would  be  borne  out  by  facts  when  they 
came  to  work  this  property,  in  which  there  were  untold 
possibilities.  The  stretch  of  ground  was  enormous,  and  there  was 
room  for  any  number  of  sub-companies-.  Their  property,  indeed, 
was  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  the  Kand,  ard  the  only  reason 
why  these  great  concessions  had  been  secured  fur  such  a  low  price 
was  because  in  the  past  the  Gold  Coast  was  considered  a  fever-den 
in  which  no  one  could  live.  Now.  however,  it  had  been  proved  that 
there  was  gold  there,  anil  that  people  could  li\e  in  the  country,  the 
possibilities  before  the  company  were  innnense,  and  he  trusted  the 
shareholders  would  stick  to  their  holdings.  The  chairman,  Professor 
Boult,  and  the  other  members  of  the  board  were  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  kept  a  film  grip  on  the  property  through  all 
these  years  of  dulness  and  depression,  and  also  upon  the  fact  that, 
now  that  its  value  was  being  recognised,  they  were  all  going  to 
profit  by  it. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Moreing.  seconded  by  Mr.  Chester,  the 
whole  of  the  directors  were  re-elected,  and  the  chairman  thanked 
the  shareholders  for  this  vote  of  confidence. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

d.  Lord  Roberts  arrived  at  Funchal  on  Christmas  Day 

th       and  was  received  with  all  honours  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  and  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  British 
community.     The  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance  still  re- 
[h        mains  undisclosed,  so  far  as  any  knowledge  of  its  terms 
c        goes  ;  and  if  Lord  Roberts  knows  any  more  about  it 
than  did  the  rest  of  the  world  when  we  referred  to  it 
some  weeks  ago,  nobody  is  the  wiser  for  his  speech  at 
Funchal.    Lord  Roberts  however  did  not  fail  to  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  this  new  alliance,  whatever  may  be 
I,        its   significance,   at   the   end  of  the  century  inevit- 
ably recalls  that  more   important  alliance  which  at 
3        the  beginning  of  the  century  involved  the  fighting  of 
British  and  Portuguese  side  by  side  against  the  armies 
[        of  Napoleon  in  the  Peninsula.    Lord  Roberts'  memory 
j   ,     is  hardly  accurate  when  he  says  that  the  territories  of 
;;        Portugal  and  England  have  never  been  side  by  side 
until,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Transvaal,  Komatt-poort 
e        became  the  ground   where    Portuguese  and  English 
could  meet  as  neighbours.    The  substance  of  what  he 
£       means  is  quite  plain;  but  it  does  happen  that  the  so- 
called  territories  of  the  Transvaal  were  in  fact  part  of 
the  British  Empire— as  has  been  all  along  maintained. 

The  outlook  in  South  Africa  is  not  devoid  of  anxiety, 
though  Lord  Kitchener  is  grasping  the  situation  with 
characteristic  energy,  and  his  despatches  are  couched 

.  ;  in  terms  of  confidence.  His  latest  proclamation  offering 
terms  to  those  who  surrender  voluntarily  might  have 
beneficial  results,  if  it  were  permitted  to  reach  the  men 

I       whom  it  affects.    Meanwhile  Cape  Colony  has  been  in- 

«  vaded  by  two  columns  in  the  East  and  West  respectively. 
The  latter,  after  occupying  Britstown,  cut  the  railway 

^  south  of  De  Aar.  Britstown  was  subsequently  occupied 
by  Colonel  Thorneycroft's  Mounted  Infantry,  upon 
which  the  Boers  retired  northwards  towards  Prieska. 
There  are,  however,  rumours  of  a  mishap  to  some 

yeomanry  in  this  neighbourhood.    A  special  column  

to  be  utilised  wherever  its  services  may  be  most 
needed  —  is  in  course  of  organisation,  and  Lord 
Kitchener  has  been  south  to  see  personally  how 
matters  are  shaping  themselves.    In  his  opinion  the 


Boer  movement  in  the  Cape  has  been  checked,  and  the 
assistance  which  the  raideis  have  received  has  been 
insignificant. 

De  Wet  has  taken  up  a  position  near  Leuwkop  where 
according  to  the  latest  advices  he  is  being  attacked 
by  General  Knox.  The  pursuit  of  the  enterprising 
Boer  leader  hardly  partakes  of  the  character  of  military 
operations,  and  against  him  the  ordinary  military 
expedients  seem  to  be  of  no  avail.  Possibly  the  proper 
person  to  put  on  his  track  would  be  an  experienced 
master  of  foxhounds,  and  one  for  choice  who  had 
hunted  his  own  hounds.  The  Boers  in  the  Magalies- 
berg  district  have  been  attacked  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Generals  French  and  Clements,  and  as  the  result  of 
two  successful  engagements,  the  valleys  south  of  the 
Magaliesberg  range  have  been  cleared.  From  Vlak- 
fontein  comes  a  report  from  General  Wynne  of 
successful  operations  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mounted  infantry  reinforcements,  two  more 
cavalry  regiments  are  under  orders  for  South  Africa. 
An  extra  supply  of  horses  has  been  provided  for,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Colonial  Police  force  has  been 
expedited. 

From  Lord  Cromer's  address  to  the  sheikhs  and 
notables  of  the  Soudan  we  glean  that  the  country  is 
rapidly  settling  down  but  that  greater  assistance  than 
Egypt  is  able  to  provide  is  necessary  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  prosperity.    Private  enterprise  is  lacking.  The 
explanation,  if  we  correctly  interpret  Lord  Cromer's 
remarks,  is  that  confidence  in  the  security  forthcoming 
is  also  lacking.    But  the  combined  assurance  of  British 
and  Egyptian  credit  should  be  sufficient  for  the  most 
timorous  of  capitalists.    Private  enterprise  has  never 
been  wanting  in  Egypt  proper  since  it  was  made  clear 
that  the  British  occupation  was  not  likely  to  be  pre- 
cipitately terminated.    Lord  Cromer  certainly  does  not 
suggest  that  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  control  at  Khartum.    On  the 
contrary  he  referred   to   the  steps  in  contemplation 
which  are  calculated  to  make  it  at  once  permanent  and 
more  immediately  beneficial.    The  problem  of  private 
enterprise  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  guarantee. 
Cannot  that  guarantee  be  given  ?    One  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  Lord  Cromer  has  to  contend  in 
the  Soudan  is  the  supply  of  British  officials  as  super- 
visors.   The  nucleus  of  a  Soudan  Civil  Service  on  the 
lines  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  has  already  been  started, 
but  that  the  number  of  candidates  should  not  be  ex- 
cessive is  hardly  surprising.    With  India,  Egypt,  and 
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innumerable  Crown  colonies  already  on  our  hands  and 
with  the  needs  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colonies  to  think  of,  our  resources  in  men  may  well  be 
taxed. 

One  more  step  in  the  Chinese  negotiations  has  been 
taken  by  the  presentation  of  the  Joint  Note  of  the 
Powers  to  Prince  Ching  on  the  morning  of  24  December. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  state  exactly  how  it 
stands  after  the  long  series  of  objections  and  alterations, 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed  since  it  was  first  drawn 
up  and  which  we  have  noted  from  time  to  time.  No 
text  of  it  has  been  furnished  and  we  only  know  that  it 
has  been  considerably  weakened  in  a  sense  that  many 
people  acquainted  with  Chinese  affairs  believe  to  be 
extremely  dangerous  in  possible  consequences.  This 
is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  punishment  by  death 
of  the  various  instigators  and  leaders  of  the  anti- 
foreign  movement.  In  its  present  form  the  note  has 
been  dictated  not  by  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
situation  but  by  a  desire  to  smooth  over  difficulties 
which  would  have  required  more  union  than  existed 
amongst  the  Powers  to  face.  It  is  very  well  to  be 
amiable  at  Christmas-time  but  we  fear  the  Christmas 
peace  message  of  the  Powers  to  China  is  a  great 
mistake.  We  shall  be  pretty  well  on  in  the  New  Year 
before  we  hear  much  more  of  the  peace  negotiations. 
Time  is  on  the  side  of  the  Chinese  Court  and  it  will  use 
it  for  still  further  whittling  down  the  demands  of  the 
Powers. 

The  demands  of  reforms  and  the  possibility  of 
their  being  carried  out  so  implicitly  assume  the  co- 
operation of  the  Emperor  that  his  position  and 
personal  ability,  including  both  his  mental  and  physical 
powers,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  on  this 
that  will  depend  the  efficiency  of  the  aid  that  Viceroys 
and  Provincial  Governors  may  be  able  to  render  the 
Powers  in  securing  the  reforms  required.  We  think 
the  persistent  reports  as  to  his  semi-imbecility  are  very 
much  exaggerated  ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  people  lately 
returned  from  China  who  have  had  opportunities  for 
judging.  He  is  capable  of  asserting  himself  but  he  is 
so  placed  that  he  cannot  act  for  himself.  Through 
confidential  palace  officers  he  lately  drew  up  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Ministers  in  Peking  saying  that 
he  had  all  along  earnestly  desired  to  return  to 
Peking  at  an  early  date  and  conduct  negotiations  of 
peace,  but  unfortunately  he  was  strictly  surrounded  by 
watchful  guards  not  one  of  whom  would  obey  his 
commands.  This  was  the  reason  he  gave  for  not 
leaving  Shensi  province.  The  telegram  was  discovered 
by  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  two  palace  officers 
were  decapitated  by  her  orders.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  telegram  was  recalled  before  it  reached 
the  Ministers  but  it  was  reproduced  in  a  native  Chinese 
paper.  This  and  other  telegrams  and  indications  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  Emperor's  purpose  of  returning 
remains  fixed  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  interposed.  It 
would  relieve  the  Powers  from  an  almost  impossible 
situation. 

.  Sir  William  Lyne's  decision  to  abandon  his  attempt 
to  form  the  first  federal  ministry,  though  regrettable, 
will  enhance  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  throughout 
Australia.  Victoria,  apparently  still  moved  by  the  sen- 
timent of  provincial  jealousy  which  so  long  stood  in  the 
way  of  unity,  objected,  and  Sir  William  Lyne  advised 
Lord  Hopetoun  to  send  for  Mr.  Barton.  Though  Mr. 
Barton  is  the  ablest  public  man  in  Australia,  he  is  not 
the  man  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  He  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's surrender  on  the  question  of  appeal.  At  the 
same  time  the  ministry  which  he  will  form  will  probably 
be  as  strong  as  Australia  can  hope  to  provide.  The 
Premiers  and  leading  politicians  from  the  other  Colonies 
are  now  in  Sydney,  and  the  government  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  inauguration  of  Federation  should  by  this 
time  be  practically  in  existence.  Its  formation  will  re- 
move a  great  anxiety  from  Lord  Hopetoun's  mind, 
lie  has  had  to  face  an  exceptionally  delicate  task,  and 
by  giving  Sir  William  Lyne  his  opportunity  he  set  a 
high  constitutional  precedent  which  augurs  well  for  the 
first  Governor- Generalship  of  Australia. 


The  Newfoundland  French  shore  question  is  once 
more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  about  to  become  acute.  The 
modus  vivendi  adopted  ten  years  ago  and  renewed  last 
year  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will  come  to  an  end  on  Monday,  and  the  Colonial 
Ministry  is  not  in  a  mood  which  warrants  hope  that 
any  fresh  and  satisfactory  arrangement  will  be  de- 
vised. Newfoundland  demands  that  an  end  shall  be 
made  of  the  whole  business.  Obviously  it  is  impossible 
for  the  public  at  home  to  say  how  far  that  de- 
mand is  reasonable  or  unreasonable  until  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  it  of  studying  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  withholding  of  which 
seems  to  us  to  imply  difficulties  not  generally  known. 
France  naturally  refuses  to  surrender  rights  which, 
though  of  diminishing  commercial  value,  are  a  real 
diplomatic  asset.  There  is  apparently  one  way  and 
one  way  only  of  settling  the  question.  France  must 
be  induced  by  concessions  elsewhere  to  abandon  her 
fishery  claims  in  Newfoundland  waters.  Talk  of 
war  is  absurd.  We  have  not  to  deal  with  a  Fashoda 
crisis  but  with  treaty  rights.  What  diplomacy  accom- 
plished in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
diplomacy  must  undo  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 

A  welcome  sign  that  the  Indian  famine  has  practi- 
cally come  to  an  end  is  the  appointment,  now  reported, 
of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  facts 
connected  with  it  and  gather  up  the  lessons  it  has 
taught.  It  is  further  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
inquiry  is  to  be  conducted  on  practical  and  business- 
like lines.  Presumably  the  country  will  be  spared  a 
fresh  and  expensive  inquisition  into  its  history,  economy, 
revenue  systems  and  general  administration.  The 
political  and  controversial  element  is  omitted.  Instead 
of  a  mixed  body  leavened  with  scientific  specialists  and 
travelling  M.P.'s,  four  experts  experienced  in  famine 
administration  and  acquainted  with  the  tracts  recently 
involved  will  visit  the  provinces  and  in  a  few  months 
ascertain  and  record  all  that  it  is  desired  to  discover. 
The  Commissioners  may  be  trusted  to  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  business  and  avoid  infructuous  discus- 
sion of  the  various  theories  with  which  nostrum- 
mongers  and  questionable  political  organisations 
endeavour  to  mislead  the  public.  When  the  Commis- 
sion has  done  its  work  the  Government  of  India  can 
determine  any  changes  in  the  principle  or  practice  of 
famine  relief  which  it  is  found  desirable  to  introduce, 
and  the  local  authorities  can  proceed  to  modify  their 
codes  accordingly.  In  Sir  A.  P.  MacDonnel  the  Com- 
mission will  have  the  President  who  is  in  every  way 
best  fitted  for  the  duty. 

In  pursuance  of  its  currency  reforms  the  Indian 
Government  is  now  considering  the  best  method  to 
popularise  and  extend  its  note  circulation.  There  are 
now  no  banks  of  issue  in  India  :  the  entire  note  issue 
is  controlled  by  the  State.  For  this  purpose  the 
country  is  divided  into  circles  and  separate  notes  issued 
for  each  circle.  These  currency  notes,  as  they  are 
called,  can  only  be  cashed  as  a  matter  of  right  at  the 
central  treasury  of  the  particular  circles  to  which  they 
belong.  One  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
notes  are  chiefly  used  for  remittance  purposes  and  so 
far  take  the  place  of  bank  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange. 
It  is  contended  that  the  Government  should  rather  aim 
at  making  them  current  money  by  the  issue  of  local 
notes  at  all  important  centres  and  providing  for  their 
ready  payment  there.  A  curious  obstacle  to  the 
enlarged  use  of  notes  is  found  in  the  extent  to  which 
gold  has  displaced  silver  coin  in  the  currency  reserves 
and  the  difficulty  which  must  be  anticipated  in  providing 
rupees  where  notes  are  presented  for  payment. 

The  French  Ministry  since  the  Amnesty  debate  has 
continued  proof  against  the  attacks  of  its  foes  and  the 
sometimes  indiscreet  action  of  its  friends.  Amongst 
the  latter  are  to  be  reckoned  those  Socialists  who  in 
their  hostility  to  the  Church  proposed  the  suppression 
of  the  credit  for  army  chaplains,  but  were  defeated  by 
a  large  majority  ;  a  hint  which  we  should  think  the 
Ministry  might  well  take  for  its  future  ecclesiastical 
guidance.  It  is  the  turn  of  General  Andre  the  War 
Minister  now  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  Nationalists 
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and  Anti-Semites  for  his  resolute  attempts  to  suppress 
hostile  proceedings  by  Christian  officers  in  the  army 
against  their  Jewish  colleagues  ;  his  latest  action  having 
been  the  disgrace  of  twenty  instructing  officers  of  the 
Me^un  Military  School.  In  this  he  had  the  support  of 
the  Chamber.  On  Tuesday  he  made  a  speech  at  Beaune 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  driven 
from  his  office  :  he  would  swallow  all  that  needed  to  be 
swallowed  of  insults  and  abuse  :  but  he  should  remain 
and  only  leave  the  Ministry  with  his  head  upright.  One 
remembers  similar  words  uttered  by  his  predecessor 
who  nevertheless  in  a  very  short  time  was  driven  from 
office,  though  he  probably  would  not  have  been  but  for 
bad  health.  However  General  Andre  has  doubtless 
succeeded  to  a  stronger  position. 

Several  passages  in  his  speech  suggest  a  comparison 
between  the  charges  he  makes  against  the  Nationalists 
as  anti-patriotic  and  the  similar  accusations  which  have 
been  made  here  against  certain  pro-Boer  politicians. 
We  have  the  same  regret  that  the  French  law  of 
treason  does  not  allow  of  the  prosecution  of  those 
persons  who  place  their  personal  policy  before  the 
interests  of  their  country.  General  Andrews  accusation 
is  however  based  on  the  perhaps  disputable  proposition 
that  France  has  been  prevented  by  Nationalist  action 
from  purchasing  an  invention  of  M.  Turpin,  one  of  the 
inventors  of  melinite,  "  which  would  have  placed  France 
above  all  nations  if  one  of  their  newspapers  had  not 
announced  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  what  he  was  doing." 
He  also  spoke  of  their  endeavouring  to  bring  about  the 
intervention  of  foreigners.  Both  statements  are  open 
to  the  remark  of  being  a  little  too  grandiose.  The 
latter  apparently  resolves  itself  into  the  accusation  that 
the  Nationalist  newspapers  reproduced  a  complaint 
from  the  "  Novoe  Vremya "  against  General  Andre's 
administration  which  had  previously  been  sent  from 
Paris,  as  if  it  were  an  official  declaration  of  Russian 
opinion.  It  is  a  very  characteristic  act  of  the 
Nationalists,  but  General  Andre's  comment  on  it  was 
exaggerated. 

The  "Times"  annual  review  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  system  in  London  is  not  an  official 
document  but  it  is  a  most  useful  study  of  the  Pauper 
problem.  Though  pauperism  has  been  on  the  whole 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  several  years,  the  cost  of 
administration  is  rising  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  1890 
the  cost  per  head  was  £21  16s.  id.  ;  in  1899  ^28  13s.  ; 
and  it  has  not  been  less  in  1900.  The  workhouse 
system  is  being  abused.  It  is  impossible  to  return  to 
the  old  days  of  half  starved  paupers  ;  but  the  Guardians 
are  getting  so  uneasy  about  the  extravagance  of  the 
present  system  that  they  are  trying  to  introduce  what 
are  practically  old-age  pensions  under  the  guise  of 
outdoor  relief  chargeable  on  the  rates,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  a  charge  on  Imperial  funds.  A 
good  deal  of  the  extra  expense  undoubtedly  has  arisen 
from  the  desire  to  dodge  the  introduction  of  a  regular 
pension  system  ;  and  the  complaints  of  pauperisation 
come  with  ill  grace  from  people  who  do  their  best  to  pre- 
vent this  from  being  established.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
generous  system  for  the  infirm  poor  who  need  the  care 
of  well-equipped  public  institutions  :  a  hard  test  for 
those  who  at  present  use  them  as  comfortable  hotels  : 
and  a  pension  system  for  those  who  could  live  outside 
without  being  pauperised.  As  things  are  now,  they 
are  all  accommodated  indiscriminately  and  at  huge  cost 
in  palaces  misnamed  workhouses. 

We  note  with  regret  the  sanction  of  legal  proceedings 
against  the  Vicar  of  Hexton  by  the  Bishop  of  S.  Albans. 
The  charge  against  this  perfervid  Protestant  does  not 
indeed  involve  any  collision  with  conscience  or  any 
question  of  theology.  Brawling  in  church  is  a  plain 
outrage  on  public  decency,  and  as  such  is  eminently  fit 
for  treatment  by  the  secular  arm.  It  is  no  question  of 
the  criminal  prosecution  of  a  Low  Churchman  for  the 
omission  to  comply  with  some  requirement  of  Church 
law,  a  proceeding  which  we  should  meet  with  unqualified 
condemnation.  Still,  it  is  desirable  for  the  present 
distress  to  keep  the  resort  to  secular  law  out  of  Church 
matters  altogether.  Moreover,  these  proceedings  will 
merely  bring  this  very  noisy  person  prominently  before 
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the  public,  precisely  the  advertisement  he  would  most 
desire.    They  should  therefore  be  avoided. 

We  can  well  believe  what  the  Headmaster  of  Hailey- 
bury  says  in  yesterday's  "Times"  as  to  heads  of 
secondary  schools  being  deluged  with  advice,  which  he 
is  so  courteous  as  to  call  "good."  We  can  only  hope 
that  to  most  of  this  advice  tendered  in  the  corre- 
spondence columns  of  the  daily  press  they  will  pay 
no  attention,  and  above  all  that  they  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  coerced,  as  Mr.  Lyttelton  sug- 
gests they  might  be,  "  by  the  hubbub  of  voices 
to  try  and  satisfy  everybody  and  teach  a  little  of 
everything."  That  any  such  attempt  would  result  in 
satisfying  nobody  is  of  no  account  whatever,  but  that  it 
would  result,  as  inevitably  it  must,  in  teaching  nothing, 
is  overwhelmingly  serious.  The  "Times"  correspon- 
dence as  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  has 
revealed  a  simply  appalling  ignorance  as  to  what 
education  means.  Most  of  these  letter-scribblers  seem 
to  think  language  is  only  worth  studying  with  a  view 
to  asking  for  what  you  want  at  table  or  in  a  shop.  We 
cannot  help  sincerely  regretting  that  the  "Times," 
which  has  to  keep  up  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
daily  press  as  against  the  new  journalism,  should 
magnify  the  teaching  of  a  language  merely  because  it  is 
modern  in  the  manner  it  did  the  other  day  in  a  leading 
article.  It  was  exactly  the  view  of  the  uneducated 
man. 

There  are  so  many  things  in  American  institutions 
and  social  customs  that  are  unsympathetic  to  English- 
men, that  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  in  that  land 
of  plutocracy  an  instance  of  public  rights  being  pro- 
tected by  a  law  which  we  could  do  with  in  England. 
We  have  similar  legislation  for  the  protection  of  ancient 
monuments  :  in  America  they  have  extended  the  principle 
to  such  natural,  rare,  and  beautiful  objects  as  the  mam- 
moth trees  in  the  two  great  groves  of  Calaveras  County 
belonging  to  the  Sequoia  genus,  the  best  known  species 
of  which  is  the  Redwood.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  prompt  action  of  the  Government  stimulated  by 
public  feeling  these  two  groves  would  soon  have  been 
ruined  as  they  were  about  to  be  soldi  for  "lumber" 
and  a  tract  of  beautiful  and  unique  scenery  would  have 
been  destroyed.  But  fortunately  the  aid  of  the  above- 
mentioned  law  was  invoked,  and  the  proprietor  had  to 
submit  to  the  States'  right  of  pre-emption.  It  is  an 
admirable  characteristic  of  the  better  sort  of  Americans 
that  they  are  as  appreciative  of  the  old  as  they  are  of 
the  brand-new.  If  they  would  only  show  themselves 
as  appreciative  of  the  old  principle  of  honesty  in  their 
foreign  relations! 

What  are  we  to  say  however  of  the  American 
claim  to  one  of  our  most  precious  "  antiquities  " 
in  the  person  of  Alfred  the  Great?  It  is  known 
of  course  that  the  millenary  celebration  of  this 
great  national  hero  is  about  to  be  celebrated 
during  the  first  year  of  the  new  century,  and 
the  Americans  have  shown  more  enthusiasm  over  it 
than  we  have  ourselves.  But  it  is  amusing  to  find  that 
they  look  on  the  event  as  something  specially  American. 
It  almost  seems  as  if,  after  robbing  us  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  they  wished  to  appropriate  the  great 
Saxon.  Could  anyone  explain  what  the  enthusiastic 
American  meant  who  wrote  "The  versatile  genius  of 
the  great  King  of  Wessex  was  developed  by  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  which  we  may  call  American 
rather  than  English  :  and  that  there  are  important 
aspects  of  King  Alfred's  career  which  Americans  as 
such  can  understand  and  appreciate  far  more  com- 
pletely than  Englishmen  "  ?  It  seems  most  explicable 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  glorification  more  Americano 
of  the  "  genius"  of  Americans  at  the  expense  of  our- 
selves. What  an  intellectual  treat  it  will  be  to  have 
eloquent  American  orators  explaining  that  King  Alfred 
ought  to  have  been  born  in  Chicago  ! 

Lord  Armstrong's  death  removes  from  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  a  figure  familiar  as  the  river-side  works  them- 
selves. The  century  which  he  did  so  much  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  to  render  memorable  was  not 
ten  years  old  when  he  was  born.  It  had  not  run 
half  its   course   when  he  embarked   on  the  career 
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which  was  to  make  him  the  most  famous  of  living 
engineers.  To  him  we  owe  guns  of  extraordinary 
power,  the  present  system  of  hydraulics  and  many 
electric  inventions.  His  mind  seized  great  scientific 
truths  from  the  simplest  of  mechanical  suggestions, 
and  he  accomplished  revolutions  with  a  facility  un- 
known to  the  average  man  at  work  on  ordinary  im- 
provements. Not  every  inventor  reaps  the  reward  of 
his  ingenuity,  and  it  was  perhaps  not  the  least  of  Lord 
Armstrong's  achievements  that  he  profited  so  fully  from 
his  own  labours.  The  inventor  of  some  of  the  most 
deadly  engines  of  destruction,  he  was  humane  and 
generous-hearted  ;  his  theory  was  that  the  more 
powerful  weapons  came  to  be,  the  less  likelihood  there 
was  that  they  would  be  lightly  used.  He  considered 
that  he  had  done  something  to  shorten  wars.  The 
course  of  events  in  South  Africa  hardly  bears  out  that 
view. 

We  are  sure  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  welcome 
Lord  Goschen  and  Lord  Ridley,  as  it  does  all  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  the  former  may  even  take  a 
prominent  part  in  its  full-dress  debates,  to  which  his 
style  of  eloquence  would  be  suited.  But  is  it  not 
time  to  protest  against  the  modern  fashion  of  clapping 
old  territorial  titles,  like  "the  lord  Viscount,"  on  to 
bourgeois  and  foreign  names  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to 
laugh  at  lawyers  like  Copley  and  Bethell  hunting 
through  the  railway  guide  for  titles  like  Lyndhurst 
and  Westbury  ;  but  at  all  events  the  theory  and 
appearance  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  were  thereby 
preserved.  It  is  quite  right  that  a  man  should  be 
proud  of  his  own  name,  and  in  the  case  of  the  life  peers 
of  course  it  doesn't  matter.  But  when  a  man  is 
founding  a  family,  he  should  think  of  others  besides 
himself. 

The  last  days  of  the  present  year  seem  very  happily 
to  be  escaping  any  recrudescence  of  the  end  of  the 
century  dispute.  The  brute  force  of  time  has  prevailed 
and  the  combatants  on  one  side  find  themselves  with 
nothing  left  to  fight  for.  The  champions  of  1901  made 
such  continuous  clamour  during  the  opening  weeks  of 
1900  that  it  was  at  least  impossible  to  regard  the  matter 
as  settled  in  favour  of  that  year.  It  thus  was  kept  an 
open  question,  but  now  the  effluxion  of  time  has  closed 
it ;  for  in  any  case  it  is  impossible  to  question  that  the 
coming  year  will  be  in  the  new  century  ;  and  for  that 
reason  all  the  demonstrations  and  orations  have  been 
reserved  for  next  week  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  1900 
party  will  be  effectually  drowned.  The  humorous 
thing  about  the  whole  dispute  is  that  both  sides  were 
fighting  for  an  issue,  which  in  any  event  is  false  ;  for  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Christian  era  began  three  or 
four  years  before  its  official  commencement,  so  that  the 
new  century  is  already  out  of  its  babyhood. 

The  Christmas  holidays  have  not  interrupted  the 
upward  trend  of  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  past  week.  The  process  of  closing  open  accounts 
which  is  known  as  "  cleaning-up  for  the  holidays  "  has 
not  taken  place  this  year,  for  on  Monday  last  there 
was  considerable  buying  of  American  rails  and  West 
African  mining  shares.  Opinions  still  differ  between 
extremists  as  to  whether  the  Yankee  boom  is  over  or 
not  yet  begun.  Our  own  opinion  is  that,  while  there 
are  many  professionals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
who  would  like  to  break  the  market,  the  American 
public  will  be  too  strong  for  them.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  is  still  done  in  Wall  Street,  which  is  a  good 
sign.  In  the  Jungle  market  there  have  been  some 
sensational  rises,  Wassaus  having  risen  from  4}  to  7, 
Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  from  il|  to  14^  after  having 
been  17,  while  the  jQi  shares  of  the  Fanti  Syndicate  were 
dealt  in  j£ik>.  There  was  a  distinct  revival  in  the 
South  African  market  on  Friday  on  the  reported  capture 
of  l)e  Wet,  though  the  rise  of  Consolidated  Goldfields 
and  South  African  Gold  Trust  to  7I  respectively  was 
rather  due  to  their  holdings  in  West  African  properties. 
There  has  been  a  harder  appearance  about  the  Home 
Railway  market,  and  Districts  have  risen  from  25  to 
2<)'.  upon  the  parliamentary  bill  for  raising  more 
debentures  to  equip  the  line  with  electric  power. 
Consols  closed  at  97),. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

T^HERE  is  nothing  more  mentally  disturbing  and 
irritating  than  to  be  in  the  middle  of  things,  and 
not  to  have  a  definite  notion  of  their  beginnings,  nor 
how  they  will  end.  We  are  impatient  of  time  and  space 
because  they  will  not  adapt  themselves  of  their  own 
nature  to  the  pathetic  weakness  of  humanity  for  par- 
celling them  out  into  easily  managed  and  apparently 
complete  little  bits  that  we  can  put  together  or  pull  to 
pieces  just  as  we  choose.  But  in  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others  where  man  feels  the  weight  of  this 
weary  and  unintelligible  world,  he  manages  to  hit  upon 
some  device  which  enables  him  to  get  along  fairly 
comfortably  with  his  burden.  Nature  herself  helps  him 
a  little  for  she  has  been  considerate  enough  at  least  to 
note  off  his  day  and  his  year  for  him  by  her  own  suffi- 
ciently marked  processes  ;  but  after  that  she  leaves  him. 
to  get  out  of  his  difficulty,  as  best  he  can,  by  more 
or  less  simple  arithmetical  operations  of  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  With  these,  however,  she  wiU 
have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  she  holds  herself  aloof  in 
absolute  indifference  to  the  supposed  significance, 
which  her  vassal  man  pleases  himself  to  imagine 
that  he  finds  in  his  decennial,  centenary  or  millenary 
periods.  In  some  respects  we  are  indeed  bringing 
ourselves  into  closer  touch  with  nature's  methods  in 
this  matter.  In  the  later  days,  which  we  describe  shortly 
as  the  nineteenth  century,  we  became  accustomed  to 
the  scientific  conception  of  a  series  of  processes 
indefinite  in  origin,  illimitable  in  change  ;  and  such  con- 
ceptions as  the  great  cycles  imagined  by  the  ancients,, 
renewed  again  and  again  through  the  same  repeated 
steps  from  a  definite  beginning  to  a  definite  end, 
have  now  ceased  to  be  either  a  poetical  or  a  scientific 
conception  of  the  cosmic  history.  It  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  new  view  of  nature's  processes  taught, 
and  learned  by  all  men  not  absolutely  unintellec- 
tual,  during  the  last  forty  years,  to  fix  this  great 
change  within  the  limits  of  the  nineteenth  century- 
Even  speaking  in  our  most  careless  manner  of  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  world  as  defined  by 
arbitrary  periods  of  time,  we  should  have  to  pass  out 
of  the  nineteenth  century  into  the  eighteenth,  as  may 
be  seen  in  that  very  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  the  development  theory,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  organic  nature,  given  by  Darwin  in  the 
"  Origin  of  Species."  And  yet  the  real  birthday  of  the 
new  idea  must  be  placed  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and 
for  ordinary  purposes  a  birthday  makes  a  sufficiently 
early  start. 

A  good  deal  seems  to  us  to  turn  on  this  fact  when  we 
think  of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
century  just  closing.  If  we  inquire  for  the  most  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  difference  between  what  is 
known  as  the  pre-  or  early-Victorian  period  of  the 
century  and  the  subsequent  years,  in  nearly  all  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  activity,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  on  anything  more  intelligible  than  this  very  fact. 
We  do  not  look  to  it  of  course  for  any  direct  influence 
on  manufactures  and  the  arts,  or  the  technical  opera- 
tions of  industry,  or  in  other  spheres  of  active  practical 
life  ;  but  outside  these  its  influence  seems  decisively  to 
account  for  the  changed  tone  and  character  of  the  last 
forty  years.  When  we  speak  of  the  scientific  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  the  most  patent  fact  of  all  that  the  evolution 
theory,  which  finally  established  itself  as  a  consequence 
of  Charles  Darwin's  work,  is  precisely  the  new  element 
which  distinguishes  the  science  of  the  pre-  or  early- 
Victorian  period  from  that  of  the  period  which  began 
early  in  the  'sixties.  It  is  the  one  vital  intellectual 
advance  of  the  century,  and  we  have  to  go  back  two 
hundred  years  to  find  its  compeer  in  the  Newtonian- 
physics.  That,  as  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  theology  and  literature  shows,  transformed 
preceding  modes  of  thought  and  expression.  From 
then  onwards  until  the  middle  of  the  century,  that  is 
"ours"  to  those  of  mature  years  in  a  sense  that  no 
other  can  be,  no  change  of  equal  importance  took 
place.  Until  the  theory  of  man's  connexion  in  the 
chain  of  animal  life  was  stated  and  accepted  as  a 
working  hypothesis,  what  theory  had  been  put 
forward  SO  far- reaching  in  its  results  since  man's 
terrestrial    dwelling-place   had   been    removed  from 
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the  centre  of  the  universe  ?  Theological  controversies 
were  renewed,  fresh  theological  positions  assumed  in 
consequence.  Out  of  this  fiery  ordeal  men  passed  with 
the  mere  outward  formalities  of  religion  and  unreal 
professions  consumed  from  them.  Spiritual  life  became 
honester ;  either  men  worshipped  because  their  reli- 
gious faith  more  consciously  readjusted  itself  to  the 
new  science,  or  they  saw  in  its  teachings  the  basis  of 
a  scientific  agnosticism  which  was  almost  a  faith. 
Speaking  generally,  the  respectable  religion  of  the 
earlier  period  ceased,  and  was  no  longer  a  custom 
exposed  to  satire  ;  or  open  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
humourist.  Dogmatic  theology  became  less  and  less 
a  matter  of  abstract  propositions  deduced  from 
unprovable  premisses,  or  founded  on  unintelligent 
theories  of  inspiration  and  ignorant  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  shock  of  the  new  ideas  was 
felt  at  first  more  in  the  field  of  this  tradition  than 
anywhere  else,  but  it  ultimately  became  clear  that  in 
the  wider  sphere  of  religious  life  they  gave  a  new 
interpretation  to  the  older  theological  doctrines  of 
the  development  and  historic  continuity  of  the  Church. 
What  is  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  last  forty  years 
but  the  endeavour  to  get  back  to  this  true  line  of 
development,  aided  by  all  the  newer  resources  of 
scholarship  and  more  scientific  historical  methods? 

These  two  great  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  its  main  answers  to  the  charge  of  prevailing 
materialism  which  may  be  brought  against  it  :  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  arose  almost  simultaneously.  If 
tractarianism  was  before  Darwinism,  the  statement  of 
Darwin  must  be  remembered  that  in  183 1  Mr.  Patrick 
Matthew  had  given  precisely  the  same  view  on  the 
origin  of  species  as  he  himself  propounded.  It  may 
seem  a  strange  claim  for  Darwinism  that  it  is  an 
anti-materialist  influence  ;  yet  in  fact  it  is  the 
greatest  purely  intellectual  conception  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  raised  the  supreme  questions  of  man's  origin 
and  destiny  in  a  new  form  and  made  them  the 
subject  of  universal  discussion.  There  was  nothing 
in  it  that  advanced  our  manufactures  and  trade,  or 
helped  us  to  make  a  farthing  more  money.  It  did  enter 
the  sphere  of  economics,  however,  in  a  very  remark- 
able way.  The  great  social  problem  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor  was  directly  raised  by  it.  The  Malthusian 
doctrine  of  over-population  received  a  new  scientific 
interpretation  ;  and  since  then,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
population  question,  and  in  consequence  the  problem  of 
poverty,  have  never  been  detachable  from  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  of  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  More  remarkable  still,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  socialism  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century  is  to  be 
traced  to  an  acceptance  of  Darwin's  theory  as 
applicable  to  man  considered  as  an  animal,  but 
capable  as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  being  of 
counteracting  the  adverse  forces  of  nature  by  foresight 
and  prevention  as  expressed  in  social  and  political 
arrangements.  If  this  qualification  is  not  true,  then 
socialism  goes  by  the  board,  if  there  is  truth  in 
Darwinism.  And  social  and  political  arrangements  in 
socialism  mean,  essentially,  new  economic  arrange- 
ments. Accompanying  it  we  have  this  most  striking 
fact  of  the  latter  years  of  this  century  :  that  with  the 
growth  of  democracy  has  come  amongst  the  classes 
who  have  acquired  the  political  powers  of  a  democracy, 
not  only  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  admiration  of  the 
old  beau  ideal  of  Radicals,  a  Republic,  but  a  growing 
distrust  of  purely  democratic  government.  The  Fabian 
socialism  of  England  has  had  much  to  do  with  this 
feeling  of  the  irrelevance  of  mere  forms  of  government 
to  fundamental  questions  of  social  conditions. 

It  may  be  said  that  socialism  cannot  be  placed  among 
those  greater  ideas  of  the  century,  which  we  have 
called  intellectual,  because  its  ideal  seems  to  be 
merely  the  attainment  of  superior  material  conditions. 
In  answer  to  this  we  may  say  that  we  take  socialism 
to  be  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  marked  general 
characteristics  of  the  century.  Much  of  the  false 
sentimentality  and  ideality  which  used  to  ignore  the 
body  or  despise  it  as  an  impediment  to  the  soul  has 
disappeared  in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  has  spread 
that  only  in  sound  physical  conditions  can  human 
beings  in  the  long  run  preserve  their  sanity  of  mind 
and  soul.    So  far  is  a  doctrine  that  rebels  against 


the  evil  conditions,  in  which  the  industrialism  of  the 
century  has  involved  so  many,  from  being  materialistic, 
that  it  really  implies  idealist  and  spiritual  con- 
sequences of  the  greatest  importance.  Within  a  few 
days  of  the  end  of  the  century  Lord  Salisbury  has 
spoken  of  the  scandal  that  exists  in  our  midst 
owing  to  the  unhealthy  conditions  in  which  the  poorer 
classes  live.  That  kind  of  public  opinion  which  has 
never  acquiesced  in  the  unrestrained  action  of  indus- 
trial competition,  fierce  as  it  has  been  during  the 
century,  but  has  succeeded  in  enforcing  what  is  known 
as  social  legislation,  will  soon  be  sufficiently  aroused  on 
the  question  to  insist  on  the  scandal  being  removed. 
We  have  hardly  been  so  immersed  in  materialism,  as  those 
who  direct  their  attention  wholly  to  the  predominance  of 
physical  research  and  the  immense  development  of  the 
mechanical  arts  and  sciences  may  imagine. 

It  is  true  the  rays  from  the  spiritual  world  seem 
at  times  to  have  been  greatly  obscured  by  the  clouds 
cast  upon  the  intellect  from  new  and  startling  presenta- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  by  the  lethargy 
of  soul  which  may  be  produced  by  debasing  and 
brutalising  outward  conditions  either  of  too  great 
poverty  or  too  great  wealth.  We  have  certainly  not 
yet  passed  out  of  these  clouds  :  and  it  will  be  the 
problem  of  the  twentieth  century  to  try,  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  to  speculate,  how 
far  they  may  be  dispersed.  There  have  been  centuries 
of  faith,  and  will  be  again  though  the  nineteenth  may 
not  be  counted  as  one  of  them.  The  greatest  spirits 
of  this  age  have  chafed  under  its  hardness,  its  hurry, 
its  living  for  the  hour,  its  lying  on  the  surface,  its  pro- 
stration before  the  average.  They  have  felt  the  eternal 
reproof  and  the  eternal  aspiration  of  Wordsworth's 
sonnet,  which  is  one  of  the  most  lasting  memorials  of 
this  same  century. 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  ; 

Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours  ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 

It  moves  us  not.    Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 


THE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

AX  7"HEN  the  wings  of  time  moved  as  yet  with  a 
*  *      measured  beat  the  Greek  cried  : — 

iiirarO  0  ficiKpus  KUV(tpit)fir)TOS  ^oros 
<j>uu  7  ftcj/Xa  coi  tjtai'tvra  KpvitTtruL. 

In  the  century  that  now  ends  time  has  been  mightier 
than  before.  Or,  more  truly,  the  energy  of  the 
human  race  has  worked  with  increasing  effect,  since 
man  has  won  a  more  complete  command  over  the  forces 
of  nature. 

In  Europe  a  German  Empire  encrusted  around  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  has  taken  the  place  once  held  by 
France,  outstripping  its  rival  alike  in  territory,  popula- 
tion, and  industrial  energy.  Austria  has  been  driven 
from  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  the  house  of  Savoy 
rules  a  unified  Italy.  Spain  and  Portugal,  shorn  of 
the  fairest  of  their  over-sea  possessions,  have  sunk  into 
apathy.  Russia  has  waxed  strong  with  the  conquest 
of  Poland  and  the  patronage  of  the  Balkan  States  ;  in 
Asia  she  has  begun  in  earnest  the  task  of  colonising  the 
boundless  steppes  of  the  North,  she  has  pushed  her 
outposts  forward  in  the  central  regions  till  they  meet 
the  answering  challenge  of  the  outposts  of  British 
India,  and  on  the  loose  edge  of  China  she  confronts 
the  eager  Japanese.  Greece  has  become  once  more 
a  political  unit,  and  Turkey  has  shrivelled  to  a  narrow 
strip  where  the  Sultan  clings  desperately  to  the  hand  of 
Germany. 

In  America  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  filling  up  their 
normous  territory  in  part  by  natural  increment,  in  part 
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by  receiving  the  overflow  of  England  and  Germany. 
When  the  wave  of  population  touched  the  boundaries  of 
their  ample  home,  and  an  industrial  activity  almost 
unfettered  by  any  military  burdens  had  produced  a 
material  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  nations, 
the  Republic  ceased  to  be  self-contained,  and  with 
changed  ideals  and  over-sea  possessions  it  has  learned 
the  cares  of  old-world  States.  In  South  America  the 
colonists  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  renounced  the 
rule  of  their  parent  States,  and  plunged  into  a  carnival 
of  experimental  Republicanism. 

In  Asia  the  rule  of  England  has  produced  the  Indian 
Empire — a  vast  political  system  at  once  military  and 
humane — and  thereby  given  a  fair  example  of  how  a 
subject  race  may  be  governed  alike  in  its  own  interest 
and  in  that  of  its  rulers.  But  while  the  Hindu 
has  been  schooled  into  Western  civilisation  by  British 
rule,  Japan  has  welcomed  the  ideals  of  Europe  of  its 
own  accord,  and  claimed  a  part  in  the  concert  of  the 
nations.  The  bond  of  its  adoption  has  been  sealed. 
The  door  of  China,  at  which  Europe  has  knocked 
throughout  the  century,  has  been  burst  open  ;  and  in 
the  new  crusade  the  cognizance  of  Japan  has  been 
carried  as  high  as  the  proudest  banner  of  the  West. 

In  Africa  the  dark  places  of  the  world  have  been 
entered  and  policed  by  Europe.  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  a  nation  sprung  from  England  has  grown  to 
manhood,  before  the  world  knew  that  it  was  born. 

England  alone  has  worked  as  a  world-power  through- 
out the  century.  Its  achievement  stands  apart  from 
the  efforts  of  other  nations,  surpassing  them  in  unity 
of  purpose  as  in  the  scale  of  magnitude.  In  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  India  and  in  Egypt, 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  name  of  England 
have  stimulated  the  progress  of  the  race.  In  South 
Africa  material  advances  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
racial  conflict  which  has  culminated  in  a  bitter  and 
devastating  war.  For  this  war  England  is  deemed 
responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  she  has  pledged 
her  Empire  that  its  issue  shall  be  for  good  and  not  for 
evil. 

Out  of  the  varying  movements  which  have  united  to 
make  the  map  of  the  world  to  day  two  dominant 
tendencies  can  be  discerned — union  and  expansion. 
Communities  connected  by  material  or  moral  ties  tend 
to  organise  themselves  as  single  political  units  ;  and 
the  more  energetic  members  of  the  European  family  of 
nations  hasten  to  acquire  over-sea  territories,  where 
their  surplus  population  may  find  homes,  employ 
themselves  in  controlling  coloured  races,  or  open  a 
market  for  home  industries.  At  the  root  of  the  desire 
for  union  lies  the  increasing  fear  of  warfare — a 
fear  which  is  none  the  less  real  for  the  huge  arma- 
ments by  which  the  military  nations  of  Europe  have 
striven  to  ensure  themselves  against  the  evil  :  in  the 
tendency  towards  expansion,  we  have  the  natural  result 
of  overcrowding  in  Europe  joined  to  an  industrial 
rivalry  keen  beyond  precedent.  The  operation  of  both 
alike  has  been  assisted  by  those  improved  means  of 
communication  which  are  shortening  the  physical  and 
moral  intervals  that  have  hitherto  held  continents  and 
races  apart. 

These  tendencies  will  operate  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.  To  what  ends,  then,  should  the  policy  of  England 
be  directed  ;  since,  to  maintain  her  position  as  the  chief 
world-power,  it  is  plain  that  she  must  advance  on  both 
these  lines  ?  For  union  England  need  not  go  outside 
her  Empire— an  Empire  in  four  continents  ;  her  task  is 
to  consolidate  its  political  structure,  and  to  organise 
its  resources,  both  military  and  industrial.  The  states- 
men of  the  Empire  have  recognised  this  as  the  imme- 
diate object  of  their  efforts,  and  the  primary  measures 
for  its  accomplishment  have  already  been  taken.  Of 
the  three  chief  groups  of  England's  over-sea  commu- 
nities, two,  Canada  and  Australia,  have  been  united  in 
federal  systems,  and  in  the  third,  South  Africa,  the 
foundations  for  future  unity  are  being  laid.  It  will 
remain  to  unite  the  three  federal  groups  with  the 
Mother  Country  in  an  administrative  system,  which 
will  allow  the  over-sea  Englishman  to  share  with  the 
"home"  Englishman  the  management  of  the  Empire. 

This  way  lies  union;  in  what  direction  can  England 
expand  ?  First  by  developing  under  Imperial  initiative 
those  British  territories  where  local  agency  is  insuffi- 


cient. Something  can  be  done — and  is,  indeed,  being 
done — in  this  respect  in  East  and  West  Africa  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  Second,  by  preventing  the  neutrai 
markets  now  open  from  being  closed  to  British  indus- 
tries, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  preventing  regions 
now  open  to  England's  traders  from  being  occupied  by 
rival  Powers,  that  so  our  trade  may  grow  with  the 
growth  of  these  countries.  The  issue  is  very  simple. 
The  commercial  competitors  of  England — Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  France — all  alike  close  the  doors  of  the 
countries  which  they  occupy  against  "  foreign  "  imports  ; 
England  alone  leaves  the  door  open  to  the  traders  of  the 
world.  China,  where  a  sudden  crisis  has  precipitated  the 
march  of  events,  is  an  instance  of  supreme  significance. 
The  international  action  of  to-day,  halting  though  it 
be,  will  at  length  make  China  accessible  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  No  less  certain  is  it  that  every 
yard  of  China  that  is  occupied  by  any  Power  save 
England  will  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
traders  of  that  Power.  Judged  by  the  test  of  interests 
involved  England  should  be  represented  in  China  by  a 
force  exceeding  in  numbers  those  of  all  the  other 
Powers  combined.  It  is  obvious  that  the  part  which 
England  has  hitherto  played  in  the  settlement  of  China 
is  entirely  disproportionate  to  her  claims.  A  market 
which  in  the  future  could  afford  employment  for  millions 
of  Englishmen  is  at  stake.  Does  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand know  it  ?  or  would  one  man  in  ten  thousand 
sacrifice  his  ease  to  gain  it  for  the  next  generation? 
The  issues  at  stake  in  South  Africa  are  momentous  ; 
yet  it  may  well  be  that  the  question  of  maintaining 
free  access  to  the  market  of  China  is  at  least  not  less 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  England  ;  and  the  English 
people  will  do  well  to  look  to  it  in  earnest,  when  once 
the  imperative  claims  of  South  Africa  are  satisfied. 

China  is  an  obvious  instance,  but  there  are,  happily, 
other  regions  still  left  without  the  Empire,  where 
English  hands  and  heads  can  find  employment.  In 
South  America  there  is  no  race  that  presents  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the  European  immigrant. 
The  varied  resources  of  its  ample  territories  have 
been  as  yet  (with  slight  exceptions)  colonised  only 
by  Latin  races  inferior  in  energy  to  our  own.  More- 
over, the  race  of  mingled  European  and  native 
blood,  whom  the  century  has  made  master  of  the 
continent,  is  one  that  is  scarcely  competent  for 
self-government.  It  is  the  possibility  of  the  future 
development  of  English  influence  in  South  America 
that  makes  it  imperative  that  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  the  United  States  should  be  carefully 
considered.  We  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
Americans,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  make  the  exercise 
of  our  own  energies  dependent  on  their  will.  The 
United  States  must  abandon  the  habit  of  expecting 
everything  for  nothing.  Especially  must  no  public 
act  of  England  be  permitted,  which,  by  implying  assent 
to  the  presumptuous  claim  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
would  establish  a  precedent  that  might  in  the  future 
hamper  British  enterprise  in  South  America.  Where 
the  Englishman  goes  he  does  not  seek  an  exclusive 
benefit ;  all  that  he  asks  is  a  field  for  his  activities,  and 
permission  to  spread  what  he  believes  to  be  political  and 
industrial  freedom.  It  is  these  methods  that  have  made 
the  English  name  great  ;  they  are  methods  which  will 
endure,  for  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of 
mankind  ;  nor  can  the  world  afford  to  destroy  a 
Power  which  is  in  some  way  the  measure  of  its  own 
progress.  


VANISHING  LIFE. 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY  humanity  so  greatly 
esteems  itself,  is  so  proud  of  its  advance,  so  firmly 
convinced  that  no  one  did  anything  to  speak  of  before  it, 
so  sure  that  it  knows  everything  because  it  believes 
nothing,  so  certain  that  it  has  all  the  virtues  because  it 
has  left  behind  all  the  faiths,  which  it  smugly  dubs 
superstitions,  that  it  would  be  well  could  it  spend  its 
last  days  in  an  act  of  humiliation.  We  do  not  say, 
self-examination,  for  that  has  ever  been  its  favourite 
pursuit,  and  has  always  resulted  in  increased  self-satis- 
faction. We  will  grant  this  supreme  product  of  the 
ages  all  its  claims  to  superiority  over  all  times  and  all 
peoples,  and  ask  it  to  consider  in  these  last  days  just 
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one  only  of  its  many  accomplishments,  one  only  of  its 
claims  to  be  remembered. 

The  extinction  of  more  types  of  life  will  date 
from  the  nineteenth  century  than  from  any  previous 
period  of  the  same  limit  in  the  world's  existence.  What 
a  proud  title  to  distinction  !  We  have  learnt  much 
about  life,  we  all  talk  biology  now,  and  we  have  killed, 
or  mortally  injured,  more  life-forms  of  infinite  beauty 
than  all  our  forefathers.  Our  learning  of  life,  our 
aesthetic  susceptibility,  our  sweetness  and  light,  the 
gospel  of  Humanity,  have  left  us  in  the  matter  of  the 
conservation  of  life,  of  care  for  animal  beauty,  just 
where  our  rude,  ignorant,  despised  and  pitied  ancestors 
were.  At  any  rate  we  have  not  improved  on  them. 
We  have  outstripped  them  indeed  in  the  weapons 
our  superior  knowledge  has  put  into  our  hands,  and 
we  have  turned  this  advantage  of  force  and  immunity 
from  danger  to  account  in  not  falling  short  of  the  destruc- 
tiveness  which  our  children's  "guides  to  knowledge  " 
charitably  ascribe  to  the  poor  savages'  ignorance.  If 
certain  philosophers  have  been  right,  and  animals  may 
dispute  man's  exclusive  claim  to  immortality,  a  mighty 
host  from  Africa,  from  India,  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  will  stand  up  at  the  day  of  Judgment  against 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  giraffe  will  be  there,  that 
never  yet  did  anyone  any  harm,  whose  only  offence  is  to 
be  the  archetype  of  natural  grace.  The  Bird  of  Paradise 
will  be  there,  that  "half-angel,  and  half-bird,  and  all  a 
wonder  and  a  wild  desire,"  as  Browning  said,  though 
not  of  the  bird,  but  of  the  love  which,  had  there  been 
more  of  it  in  the  world,  would  have  saved  this  paragon 
of  the  heavens  above.  The  osprey  and  the  albatross 
will  be  there.  We  commend  to  modern  humanitarians, 
characteristically  a  nineteenth-century  growth,  the  pleas- 
ing story  told  in  these  columns  three  weeks  since  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  that  brave  voice  now  so  long  crying 
in  a  wilderness.  The  story  is  so  suggestive  and  so 
striking  that  we  will  tell  it  again  in  short.  A  ship 
owned  by  Sir  William  Corry,  Bart.,  M.P.,  a  member  of 
a  democratic  parliament  (everything  about  the  whole 
story  is  quite  "advanced");  the  captain  with  some 
passengers,  ennuyes  with  the  sea,  bethink  themselves  of 
the  fin  de  Steele  sport  of  angling  for  albatross.  The 
"  gritte  poule  "  is  hooked  in  numbers,  dragged  on  deck, 
the  more  fortunate  of  them  handed  over  to  the  heads- 
man, armed  with  a  butcher's  knife  instead  of  an  axe. 
The  head  is  reserved  to  commemorate  the  sportsman's 
prowess  ;  the  carcase  is  thrown  to  the  waves.  Others 
are  reserved  for  torture.  Choked  by  means  of  strings 
tied  tightly  round  their  necks,  they  are  placed  in  the  ice- 
box ;  and  after  several  days  two  are  discovered  to  be 
alive.  One,  after  ten  days  in  the  ice  box,  with  the  lower 
half  of  its  body  frozen  hard,  emits  groaning  sounds  ; 
and,  on  being  taken  out,  raises  its  head  and  gapes,  and 
stares  about  with  wide  open  living  eyes  ;  in  this  state 
it  continues  for  a  space  of  two  hours,  after  which  it  is 
strangled  a  second  time,  and  put  back  in  the  ice-room. 

This  is  the  treatment  the  cultured  nineteenth  century 
reserves  for  the  magnificent  sea-bird,  "Who  rides  the 
wind  and  holds  the  sea  in  fief,  Then  finds"  not  "a 
cage,"  but  a  refrigerator  "for  home."  When  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton  wrote  that,  did  he  conceive  that  ever 
albatross  would  meet  with  a  fate  at  Englishmen's  hands, 
beside  which  that  of  Percy  Ayl  win's  bird  was  happiness 
itself?  One  might  have  thought  the  Wandering  Alba- 
tross, seeing  that  "the  cold  bright  sea  is  hisfor  universe," 
might  have  escaped,  but  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury men  moves  even  on  the  loneliest  waters.  Of  course, 
thi  s  was  done  in  the  name  of  science.  Evil  used  to  be  done 
in  the  name  of  religion  ;  science  has  now  inherited  that 
high  distinction.  Science  is  a  word  never  too  much  pro- 
faned for  the  modern  man  to  profane  it.  Small  men, 
like  that  captain  and  his  friends,  calling  their  abject 
cruelties  by  the  big  name  of  "experiment"  is  flat 
blasphemy  against  science.  Pain  must  at  times  be  in- 
flicted for  science  sake,  we  admit  it,  even  vivisection  may 
be  necessary,  but  in  Heaven's  name,  if  these  things 
needs  must  be  done,  let  them  be  done  by  scientists  and 
serious  men,  not  by  miserable  idlers,  for  whom  Satan 
has  found  mischief. 

And  women.  Can  we  let  off  the  women  of  this 
century?  Unfortunately  for  them,  if  only  the  birds 
have  immortality,  a  greater  cry  will  go  up  against 
fhem  on  the  Great  Day  than  against  the  men.  The 


parrots  will  be  there  in  all  their  force,  while  the  spirits 
of  countless  hecatombs  of  humming-birds  should  fill  the 
judgment  hall  with  a  sound  greater  than  that  of  many 
waters.  We  would  give  much  to  believe  that  the 
ranks  of  smart  women  would  meet  their  myriads  of 
bird  victims  at  the  Bar  ;  to  be  there  to  see  we  would 
give  anything.  Whether  we  should  equally  like  to  be 
there  to  hear,  we  are  not  sure,  seeing  that  it  would  be 
parrots  against  ladies.  The  life  of  a  bird,  we  know,  is 
something  to  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  perhaps  that 
accounts  for  its  being  nothing  to  the  feminine  mind. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  beautiful  types  of  life  man's 
sheer  undiluted  folly  is  sending  down  the  valley  of 
oblivion,  one  could  wish,  with  the  heartiest  goodwill, 
that  the  nineteenth  century  would  see  the  end  of  this 
race,  and  that  with  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  there 
might  rise  a  new  human  genus  altogether,  or  even  that 
there  might  be  no  human  race  at  all,  only  animals. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  RECTORCRAFT. 

IT  was  argued  in  the  former  article,  first,  that  priest- 
craft had  not  been  promoted  in  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  Tractarian  Movement,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  the  secular  power  of  the  clergy  had  diminished, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  laity  had  in- 
creased, during  the  last  seventy  years  :  secondly  that 
the  self-will  of  certain  incumbents  (which  cannot  be 
denied)  was  connected  rather  with  their  beneficed  than 
their  ordained  character,  and  certainly  not  with  sacer- 
dotal claims  founded  on  the  acceptance  of  what  is  called 
High  Church  doctrine.  The  exaggerated  assertion  of 
their  rights  by  incumbents,  it  was  therefore  proposed 
to  call  Rectorcraft.  Into  the  causes  of  this  Rectorcraft 
it  is  now  intended  to  inquire. 

Cynics  would  say  that  the  reason  why  an  unbeneficed 
clergyman  is  more  inclined  to  submission  than  one  who 
has  a  benefice  is  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  remove 
the  unbeneficed  from  his  post.  Unless  by  a  rare  acci- 
dent the  bishop  be  on  his  side,  the  assistant-curate  is 
powerless  and  appeals  in  vain  to  Catholic  antiquity,  or 
to  the  consensus  of  east  and  west,  or  to  the  unrepealed 
Canon  Law  of  the  English  Church.  Such  argu- 
ments are  useless.  Grumbling  and  making  diffi- 
culties, the  indefeasible  resources  of  the  oppressed, 
may  be  more  helpful.  But  if  the  matter  be 
serious  and  his  superior  in  earnest,  the  curate  finds 
that  he  has  only  Marshal  Macmahon's  choice  between 
submission  and  dismission.  He  may  indeed  think  him- 
self very  lucky,  if  he  is  allowed  after  a  dispute  even  to 
submit.  For  the  quietness  of  the  parish,  and  the  smooth 
running  of  parochial  work,  are  considered  sufficient 
objects  to  justify  the  removal  of  a  curate.  The  rector's 
position  is  different  indeed.  If  he  keep  within  the  wide 
limits  of  the  law,  it  is  impregnable.  Recent  legislation 
has,  it  is  true,  made  it  no  longer  the  safe  citadel  of  grave 
misconduct  or  scandalous  negligence;  but  an  incumbent 
may  still  neglect  his  duties  a  good  deal  and  be  very 
infirm  or  inefficient,  without  running  any  risk.  The  cure 
of  souls  is,  I  suppose,  the  only  work  for  which 
competence  is  not  even  theoretically  a  condition 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  appointed  remunera- 
tion. And  in  matters  of  ritual,  and  the  like,  a  rector's 
discretion  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  changes  acutely 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  his  parishioners,  and  strongly 
condemned  by  his  bishop,  without  the  smallest  possi- 
bility of  effective  interference. 

We  boast  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church, 
that  is  in  other  words,  of  its  want  of  precise  uni- 
formity. It  is  lawful  to  have  lighted  candles  on 
the  altar,  to  perfume  the  church  with  incense,  to  adopt 
the  eastward  position  and  probably  to  wear  special  Eu- 
charistic  vestments  ;  and  it  is  lawful  to  do  none  of  these 
things.  It  is  lawful  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  every  day 
(if  there  be  three  communicants)  and  in  the  morning; 
or  only  once  a  quarter  and  in  the  evening.  To  the  use 
of  music  there  are  apparently  no  limits  either  way. 
Such  scope  for  variety  of  liturgical  custom  has  immense 
advantages.  But  it  enables  an  incumbent  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  his  parishioners  to  a  serious  degree. 
Yet  unless  the  law  be  broken  nothing  can  hinder  him 
of  his  unfettered  will.  Neither  the  bishop  nor  the 
parishioners  can  even  in  theory  do  more  than  insist  on 
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the  law  being  observed.  As. to  limiting  a  rector's  legal 
discretion  in  doing  the  Church  services,  they  might  as 
well  claim  to  decide  whether  cabbages  or  asparagus 
shall  be  grown  in  the  rectory  garden.  The  rector  has 
his  freehold  ;  he  likes  this  vegetable  and  that  ritual  and 
there's  an  end  of  it. 

Even  when  the  law  is  broken  it  is  not,  as  we  all 
know,  an  easy  matter  to  vindicate  it  against  an  incum- 
bent. Last  September  there  was  an  interesting  discus- 
sion in  the  "  Times "  between  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who. 
thought  it  would  be  wise  to  prosecute  the  Ritualists 
under  the  Act  of  1840,  and  Mr.  Austin  Taylor  and  others 
who  thought  it  would  not  be  wise.  Remarkable 
accounts  were  given  of  the  length  of  time  and  amount 
of  money  required  for  such  a  suit.  Many  years  must 
elapse,  it  was  pointed  out,  and  many  thousands  of  pounds 
he  spent,  before  an  incumbent  could  be  deprived.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  protection  the  freeholder  of  souls  enjoys. 
Prosecutions  can  only  be  urged  before  State  Courts  ; 
and  a  great  body  of  High  Church  opinion  thinks  the 
jurisdiction  of  State  Courts  in  religious  matters  an 
abuse.  No  prosecution  can  therefore  be  undertaken 
without  raising  a  formidable  controversy.  And  even 
if  these  obstacles  did  not  exist,  prosecution  can  never  be 
anything  but  a  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  remedy,  fit 
only  for  extreme  cases.  Accordingly,  except  about 
matters  which  have  been  the  topic  of  an  excited  contro- 
versy, no  one  even  suggests  prosecutions.  Let  a 
rector  keep  clear  of  the  suspicion  of  Popery,  and  there 
is  almost  nothing  he  may  not  do  without  fear  of  the 
Courts  of  law. 

But,  cynics  notwithstanding,  an  incumbent's  legal 
security  of  tenure  is  not  the  only,  not  perhaps  the 
principal  source  of  his  strength.  Indeed  it  is  fair  to 
recognise  that  incumbents  do  not  actually  press  their 
advantages  as  far  as  it  has  been  here  suggested  that 
they  might.  They  do  not — at  least  not  often — bid 
simultaneous  defiance  to  law,  bishop,  and  parishioners. 
The  insubordinate  Ritualists  who  have  lately  attracted 
attention  have  been  backed  by  their  congregations. 
And  this  serves  to  remind  us  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  English  Church. 
It  is  episcopal,  national  and  catholic  ;  but  the  warmest 
interests  of  its  members  and  the  most  vigorous 
life  that  it  displays  are  parochial.  Wider  aspects  are 
not  indeed  unseen  but  they  do  not  first  catch  the 
ordinary  Churchman's  eye.  He  may  feel  a  duty  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  to  the  Anglican  Communion,  or  to 
the  diocese,  but  his  heart  is  in  the  parish.  If  he 
personifies  the  Church,  the  image  wears  black  not 
purple,  trousers  not  gaiters.  If  he  quarrels  with  the 
rector,  he  stays  away  from  church  :  no  episcopal  insult 
would  produce  a  like  separation.  In  short  he  thinks  of  the 
parish  as  the  Church,  as  at  least  the  ecclesiastical  unit, 
the  diocese  being  only  a  confederation  of  parishes,  just  as 
the  province  is  of  dioceses.  The  rector  or  vicar  seems 
therefore  the  most  prominent  officer  of  the  Church,  and 
the  bishop  though  more  dignified  is  only  a  figure  in  the 
background.  And  if  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  Man  in 
the  Street,  it  is  naturally  also  the  feeling  of  the  incum- 
bent himself.  Not  that  he  would  in  words  deny  the 
greatness  and  authority  of  the  episcopal  office  ;  nor 
would  he,  like  the  less-instructed  layman,  doubt  that 
the  diocese  is  complete  in  itself — the  microcosm  of  the 
Catholic  Church — in  a  sense  that  a  parish  cannot  be. 
But  facts  are  facts.  It  is  the  incumbent,  helped  per- 
haps by  his  curates  and  a  few  of  the  laity,  who  has 
done  the  work — the  effective  spiritual  work — which  has 
been  done.  That  work  is,  after  all,  parochial,  and  it  is 
the  parish  workers  that  have  done  it,  not  the  bishop. 
If  the  Church  schools  are  still  open,  it  is  because  the 
rector  begged  the  money.  If  there  is  a  new  church  in  a 
neglected  district,  it  was  done  by  those  in  the  parish— 
mainly  by  the  rector.  If  the  church  is  full,  it  is  because 
of  the  unsparing  labour  that  the  clergy  have  thrown 
into  their  visiting,  their  charity,  their  preaching. 
The  successes  have  been  the  rector's  and  so  have  the 
discouragements.  He  has  fought  against  a  sea  of 
troubles.  Difficulties  from  want  of  money,  difficulties 
from  human  unreasonableness,  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  effort  to  make  people  good  and  pious  who  are 
greatly  inclined  to  be  the  contrary  these  have  been 
faced  and  struggled  with.  Meantime  the  bishop  has 
visited  the  parish  as  often  as  his  engagements  allowed 


—once  in  three  years  perhaps.  He  has  been  indeed 
most  kind,  sympathetic  and  dignified  when  he  has  come. 
No  one  could  be  more  charming,  more  fatherly,  more 
encouraging  than  he.  But  necessarily  the  work  has 
not  been  his.  The  decisions  that  have  been  taken, 
wise  or  foolish,  the  successes  and  the  failures  and  the 
balance  of  effectual  progress, — these  are  the  rector's 
and  his  helper's  not  the  bishop's.  Is  it  strange  then 
that  authority  should  gravitate  towards  the  rector,  and 
that  he  and  his  assistants  should  be  sometimes  dis- 
inclined to  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  the  bishop  who 
has  not  shared  their  counsels  or  anxieties  and  who 
knows,  they  cannot  but  feel,  much  less  of  the  parish 
than  they  do?  Hugh  Cecil. 

THE   RAILWAYS    OF  SCOTLAND. 

V. — The  Great  North  of  Scotland. 
'  I  "HIS,  the  smallest  of  the  Scotch  companies,  occupies 
J-  a  flourishing  district,  more  or  less  rectangular  in 
shape,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  country,  its  territory 
being  bounded  at  its  four  extreme  points  by  the  towns 
of  Aberdeen,  Fraserburgh,  Elgin,  and  Ballater.  In  one 
respect  it  is  unique  amongst  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain,  for  no  place  on  its  whole  system  is  within  a 
500-mile  railway  journey  of  the  metropolis.  For  a 
long  period  this  company  "  remote,  unfriended,  melan- 
choly, slow,"  was  content  to  provide  a  service  of  very 
poor  quality  indeed  ;  but  within  the  last  twenty  years 
it  has,  in  spite  of  its  distance  from  London,  become 
one  of  the  smartest  and  most  enterprising  lines  in  the 
country  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add  that  never 
has  virtue  more  clearly  proved  to  be  its  own  reward. 

The  Great  North  of  Scotland  was  incorporated  in 
the  year  1846,  the  intention  at  first  being  to  construct  a 
main  line  through  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness  with 
various  branches  on  the  way  ;  but,  owing  to  financial 
difficulties  which  almost  at  once  supervened,  the 
directors  found  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  a 
large  part  of  the  original  scheme  and  to  be  content 
with  something  much  less  ambitious.  Keith  was 
finally  fixed  upon  as  the  western  terminus  instead  of 
Inverness,  and  to  this  day  the  company  has  never 
succeeded  in  getting  to  Inverness  or  anywhere  near  it. 
In  1847  an  amalgamation  was  very  nearly  effected 
between  the  Great  North  and  the  old  Perth  and 
Aberdeen,  and  if  this  amalgamation  had  been  carried 
through,  it  would  have  changed  the  whole  course  of 
British  railway  history  ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  the  Perth  and 
Aberdeen  subsequently  became  part  of  the  Caledonian 
system,  and  the  Great  North  was  left  in  the  isolation  in 
which  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

The  line  was  opened  from  Aberdeen  to  Huntly  in 
1852  and  carried  on  as  far  as  Keith  three  years  later. 
Meanwhile  other  companies,  which  later  on  were 
merged  in  the  Highland,  had  undertaken  the  abandoned 
portion  from  Keith  through  Elgin  to  Inverness  and 
eventually  railway  communication  between  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  North  was  completed  throughout  in 
1858.  Keith  remained  the  most  westerly  point  on  the 
Great  North  system  until  1881  when  the  company 
absorbed  the  Morayshire  line  and  thereby  obtained  a 
track  of  its  own  to  Elgin,  via  Craigellachie.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  it  put  in  hand  a  valuable  loop-line  run- 
ning along  the  north  coast  through  Portsoy  and  Buckie 
also  terminating  at  Elgin,  and  this  was  opened  in  1886. 
At  the  present  time  therefore  there  are  three  routes 
between  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  the  old  direct  one  by,the 
Great  North  line  to  Keith  and  thence  over  the  High- 
land, and  the  two  others,  much  more  circuitous,  by 
which  the  Great  North  does  not  hand  the  traffic  over  to 
its  rival  before  reaching  Elgin.  Naturally  enough  this 
curious  geographical  position  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
long  and  acrimonious  dispute,  each  company  desiring  to 
forward  the  through  traffic  by  the  way  which  would 
give  it  the  greatest  mileage  allowance.  This  summer 
however  it  was  reported  that  the  respective  Boards  had 
succeeded  in  coming  to  terms  with  one  another,  and 
for  the  time  at  any  rate  in  the  relations  between  them 
there  is  peace. 

The  Great  North  of  Scotland  has  never  provided 
accommodation  for  three  classes  of  passengers  ;  and 
tradition  has  it  that  the  abolition  of  second-class  on 
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the  Midland  line  was  due  to  a  chance  visit  of  that 
company's  chairman  to  the  Aberdeenshire  district. 
Watching  the  working  of  the  trains,  he  was  much 
impressed  by  the  advantages  and  economy  which  he 
saw  resulting  from  the  system  of  two  classes  only, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  give  that  system  a  trial 
on  his  own  railway  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
story  is  probably  true,  and  if  it  is,  the  facilities  enjoyed 
by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  travellers  in  Great 
Britain  to-day  are  due  to  the  practice  of  an  obscure  little 
out-of-the-way  line  a  generation  ago.  At  the  present 
time  the  two  classes  existing  on  the  Great  North  are  of 
course,  as  on  every  other  line  in  Scotland,  first  and 
third,  but  in  the  company's  unregenerate  days  passen- 
gers did  not  fare  so  well.  The  trains  were  made  up  of 
first  and  second-class  carriages  only,  and  the  company 
contented  itself  with  keeping  inside  the  bare  letter  of 
its  legal  obligations  by  charging  "  Government  "  fares 
at  certain  times  of  the  day.  This  evil  custom,  it  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing,  still  survives  on  the  railways 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  elsewhere  it  has  long  since 
disappeared. 

The  Great  North  now  shares  the  joint  station  at 
Aberdeen  with  the  Caledonian.  The  North  British 
trains  also  run  into  it  over  the  Caledonian  line  from 
Kinnaber  Junction,  so  that  passengers  from  the  South 
by  all  routes  are  now  able  to  proceed  direct  to  places 
beyond  Aberdeen  without  having  to  undertake  the  drive 
across  the  city  which  used  to  be  the  source  of  so  much 
inconvenience.  The  excellent  hotel  adjoining  the 
Aberdeen  station  is  the  property  of  the  Great  North 
alone,  and  the  company  appears  to  find  this  branch  of 
its  business  profitable,  for  a  couple  of  years  ago  it  built 
a  new  large  hotel,  principally  for  the  benefit  of  golfers, 
at  Cruden  Bay. 

On  a  railway  situated  as  this  is,  with  no  really 
important  towns  on  its  system  except  its  two  termini, 
and  at  those  termini  working  in  connexion  with  larger 
companies,  the  services  must  to  some  extent  depend 
on  events  happening  outside  the  line's  own  district 
over  which  it  has  no  control.  When  the  Euston  and 
King's  Cross  night  trains  were  running  fast  to  Aberdeen 
and  delivering  their  passengers  in  that  city  in  the  early 
morning,  the  Great  North  put  on  an  excellent  express 
leaving  Aberdeen  at  6.45,  making  five  intermediate 
stops,  and  covering  the  whole  length  of  87^  miles  to 
Elgin  in  a  time  which  at  its  best  did  not  exceed  two 
hours  and  three  minutes.  Seeing  that  this  train  had  to 
travel  over  difficult  gradients  throughout  and  over  a 
single  line  for  about  half  the  distance,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  very  best  expresses  ever 
seen  in  Great  Britain.  It  competed  successfully  with 
the  Highland  route  from  the  South  via  Perth  ;  but  when 
on  both  the  East  and  West  coast  lines  the  speed  of  the 
London  trains  to  Aberdeen  was  reduced,  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Great  North 
express,  and  it  was  accordingly  withdrawn.  The 
local  express  services  between  the  various  towns  of 
the  system  are  good  enough,  as  are  also  the  sub- 
urban services  in  the  Aberdeen  district ;  and  over  all 
the  line  the  station  work  is  briskly  carried  out.  On 
the  Deeside  line  a  smart  train  is  run  each  way  daily 
during  the  residence  of  the  Court  at  Balmoral  ;  but 
this  should  perhaps  not  be  included  amongst  the  regular 
work  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

In  the  Inverness  direction  the  line  is  now  doubled  as 
far  as  Keith,  and  towards  Ballater  as  far  as  Culter,  but 
the  company  has  still  to  deal  with  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  single-line  mileage.  On  single-line  railways  in 
America  it  often  happens  that  the  trains  are  few  and 
far  between,  the  track  runs  across  open  prairie  land 
where  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  see  for  miles  in 
every  direction,  and  every  vehicle  of  every  train 
passenger  and  freight  alike  is  equipped  with  a 
powerful  continuous  brake.  In  such  cases  no 
special  precautions  are  required,  but  on  lines  worked 
under  less  favourable  conditions  something  has  to 
be  done  to  obviate  the  risk  of  collisions  occurring 
between  trains  travelling  in  opposite  directions.  The 
method  usually  employed  is  as  follows  :— The  line  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  short  sections.  Before  a  train 
is  allowed  to  enter  one  of  these  the  signalman  at  the 
starting  point  must  hand  to  the  engine  driver  a  metal 
check  or  something  of  the  same  nature  bearing  on  it 


the  name  of  the  particular  section  in  question.  When 
the  end  of  the  section  is  reached  the  driver  delivers  this 
check  to  the  signalman  there  and  receives  in  exchange 
a  new  check  authorising  him  to  proceed  through  the 
next  section ;  and  so  on,  the  same  process  being 
repeated  at  each  divisional  point  along  the  line.  Care 
is  taken  that  for  any  given  section  it  shall  be  impossible 
for  the  signalmen  to  issue  more  than  one  check  at  the 
same  time,  hence  it  follows  that  collisions  are  impossible. 
For  stopping  trains  this  system  of  working  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  the  constant  slowing  or  stopping  for 
the  purpose  of  handing  out  and  receiving  the  checks 
makes  fast  expresses  out  of  the  question.  The  Great 
North  of  Scotland  several  years  ago  found  itself  greatly 
hampered  by  these  delays  and  determined  to  find  out 
a  way  of  working  the  traffic  more  expeditiously.  An 
arrangement  was  accordingly  devised  by  which  the 
checks  could  be  exchanged  while  the  train  was  running 
at  full  speed,  and  this  invention  which  has  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  has  proved  of  the  utmost 
value. 

The  coaching  stock  of  this  line  is  good.  The  company 
has  at  last  got  over  its  somewhat  incomprehensible 
affection  for  the  six-wheel  type  of  carriage  and  has 
begun  to  use  bogies  like  its  neighbours.  The  electric 
light  has  been  tried  as  an  illuminant — though,  as 
travellers  by  the  London  and  South-Western  know 
well  enough,  it  is  possible  for  electric  lighting  to  be  as 
inefficient  as  any  other  kind.  The  locomotives  of 
this  company  are  of  a  plain  type  and  appear  well 
up  to  their  work.  Londoners  who  are  curious  to 
know  what  they  are  like  may  satisfy  themselves 
without  going  outside  the  four-mile  radius.  When 
the  South-Eastern  and  the  Chatham  lines  were 
amalgamated,  the  Joint  Committee  found  themselves 
short  of  rolling  stock  of  all  descriptions.  Orders  were 
given  out  freely,  but  owing  to  the  manufacturers  being 
full  of  work  delivery  of  the  express  engines  req.uired 
could  not  be  promised  for  many  months.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  have  not  been  delivered  yet,  though  it  is 
hoped  that  one  will  be  ready  in  time  to  represent  the 
amalgamated  companies  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
next  year.  The  Joint  Committee  in  their  extremity, 
finding  that  a  number  of  engines  were  being  built  at 
Glasgow  for  the  Great  North,  arranged  with  the  latter 
company,  whose  need  was  less  urgent,  to  take  over  five 
of  them  lat  once  ;  and  these  five  came  to  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  system  a  few  months  ago.  The 
Great  North  introduced  a  type  of  tender  with  one  bogie 
truck  and  two  ordinary  axles  which  has  since  made 
its  appearance  on  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
line.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  advantage  of  this  hybrid 
over  either  of  the  more  usual  forms. 

*m*  This  article  concludes  the  Scotch  series :  that  011 
the  Irish  lines  will  begin  12  January  with  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties. 


PARIS  AND  IDEAS. 

I HAVE  been  turning  over  a  book  which  has  called 
up  many  memories,  and  which  has  set  me  thinking 
about  people  and  ideas.  The  book  is  called  "  French 
Portraits  :  being  Appreciations  of  the  Writers  of  Young 
France,"  it  is  published  in  Boston,  and  it  is  written 
by  an  American,  Mr.  Vance  Thompson,  who  writes 
somewhat  hysterically,  but  in  a  spirit  of  generous 
appreciation.  It  is  pretentious,  as  the  people  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  are  pretentious  ;  that  is  to  say,  inno- 
cently, and  on  behalf  of  ideas.  It  all  keeps  step, 
gallantly  enough,  to  a  march,  not  Schumann's,  of 
the  followers  of  David  against  the  Philistines.  One 
seems  to  see  a  straggling  company  wandering  down 
at  night  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre  :  the  thin 
faces,  long  hair,  flat-brimmed  tall  hats  and  wide- 
brimmed  soft  hats,  the  broken  gestures,  eager  voices, 
desperate  light-heartedness.  They  have  not  more 
talent  than  people  over  here  ;  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  waste,  as  it  is  called,  whatever  talent  they 
have  ;  but  these  people  whom  Mr.  Thompson's  book 
calls  up  before  us  are  after  all  the  enthusiasts  of  ideas, 
and  their  follies  bubble  up  out  of  a  drunkenness  at  least 
as  much  spiritual  as  material.  Few  of  the  idealists 
I  have  known  have  been  virtuous  ;  that  is  to  say  they 
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have  chosen  their  virtues  after  a  somewhat  haphazard 
plan  of  their  own  ;  some  of  them  have  loved  absinthe, 
others  dirt,  all  idleness  ;  but  why  expect  everything  at 
once  ?  Have  we,  who  lack  ideas  and  ideals,  enough 
of  the  solid  virtues  to  put  into  the  balance  against  these 
weighty  abstractions  ?  I  only  ask  the  question  ;  but 
I  persist  in  thinking  that  we  have  still  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  Paris,  and  especially  on  matters  of  the 
higher  morality. 

Well,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  vague,  heated,  liberal 
way,  scatters  about  him,  in  this  large  book  of  his, 
many  excellent  criticisms  of  people  and  things  ;  flinging 
them  in  our  faces,  indeed,  and  as  often  the  stem  without 
the  flower  as  the  flower  without  the  stem.  He  tells  us 
about  Verlaine  and  Mallarme,  about  Barres,  Marcel 
Schwob,  Maeterlinck,  Moreas,  Pierre  Louys,  and  a 
score  of  others  ;  not  as  precisely  as  one  might  have 
wished,  often  indeed  rather  misleadingly,  but  always 
with  at  least  the  freshness  of  a  personal  interest.  An 
unwary  reader  might,  it  is  true,  imagine  that  the 
chapter  on  Maeterlinck  records  an  actual  conversation, 
an  actual  walk  through  Brussels  :  instead  of  a  con- 
versation wholly  imaginary,  made  up  of  scraps  out  of 
the  essays,  rather  casually  tossed  together.  Such  a 
reader  will  indeed  be  beset  by  pitfalls,  and  will  perhaps 
come  away  with  several  curious  impressions  :  such  as 
that  M.  Adolphe  Rette  is  a  great  poet  and  M.  Henri  de 
Rdgnier  not  a  poet  at  all.  But  books  are  not  written 
for  unwary  readers,  and  pitfalls  are  only  dangerous  to 
those  who  have  not  the  agility  to  avoid  them.  The 
portraits,  especially  Valloton's  clever  outlines  (mostly 
reproduced  from  M.  Remyde  Gourmont's  two  admirable 
volumes  of  "  Le  Livre  des  Masques  ")  give  a  serious 
value  to  these  pages,  and  there  are,  in  all,  more  than 
fifty  portraits. 

As  I  turn  over  the  pictures,  recognising  face  after 
face,  I  am  reminded  of  many  nights  and  days  during 
the  ten  years  that  I  have  known  Paris,  and  a  wheel  of 
memory  seems  to  turn  in  my  head  like  a  kaleidoscope, 
flashing  out  the  pictures  of  my  own  that  I  keep  there. 
The  great  sleepy  and  fiery  head  of  Verlaine  is  in  so 
many  of  them.  He  lies  back  in  his  corner  at  the  Caf6 
Francois  Premier,  with  his  eyes  half  shut ;  he  drags  on 
my  arm  as  we  go  up  the  boulevard  together  ;  he  shows 
me  his  Bible  in  the  little  room  up  the  back  stairs  ;  he 
nods  his  nightcap  over  a  great  picture  book  as  he  sits 
up  in  bed  at  the  hospital.  I  see  Mallarme  as  he  opens 
the  door  to  me  on  that  fourth  floor  of  the  Rue  de  Rome, 
with  his  exquisite  manner  of  welcome.  Catulle  Mendes 
lectures  on  the  poetry  of  the  Parnassians,  reading 
Glatigny's  verses  with  his  suave  and  gliding  intonation. 
I  see  Maeterlinck  in  all  the  hurry  of  a  departure,  be- 
tween two  portmanteaus  ;  Marcel  Schwob  in  a  quiet 
corner  by  his  own  fireside,  discussing  the  first  quarto  of 
"Hamlet."  Maurice  Barres  stands  before  an  after- 
luncheon  camera,  with  the  Princess  Mathilde  on 
his  arm,  in  an  improvised  group  on  the  lawn. 
Jean  Mordas,  with  his  piratical  air,  thunders  out 
a  poem  of  his  own  to  a  waitress  in  a  Bouillon  Duval. 
I  find  myself  by  the  side  of  Adolphe  Rette'  at  a  strange 
performance  in  which  a  play  of  Tola  Dorian  is  followed 
by  a  play  of  Rachilde.  Stuart  Merrill  introduces  me  to 
an  editor  at  the  Bullier,  Viele-Grifnn  'speaks  English 
with  an  evident  reluctance  at  the  office  of  the  "  Mercure 
de  France,"  where  Henri  de  R6gnier  is  silent  under  his 
eye-glass.  It  is  a  varied  company,  and  there  are  all 
the  others,  whom  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  mention, 
besides  those  whom  he  mentions,  but  whom  I  do  not 
know,  or  whom  I  have  met  only  out  of  Paris,  like 
Verhaeren.  In  those  houses,  those  hospitals,  those 
caftis,  many  of  the  ideas  on  which,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  how  many  of  us  are  now  living,  came 
into  existence.  Meanwhile,  how  many  ideas,  of  any 
particular  importance  to  anybody,  have  come  into 
existence  in  the  London  drawing-rooms  and  clubs  of 
the  period,  where  our  men  of  letters  meet  one  another, 
with  a  mutually  comfortable  resolve  not  to  talk 
"shop"? 

Ideas,  it  may  be  objected,  are  one  thing  ;  achieve- 
ment is  quite  another.  Yes,  achievement  is  quite 
another,  but  achievement  may  sometimes  be  left  out  of 
the  question  not  unprofitably.  It  is  too  soon  to  see 
how  much  has  been  actually  done  by  the  younger  men 
I  have  named  ;  even  Maeterlinck,  who  has  already  his 


fame,  is  only  half-way  on  in  his  progress.  But  think 
how  Maeterlinck  has  brought  a  new  soul  into  the 
drama  ;  has  brought  (may  one  not  say  ?)  the  soul  into 
drama.  Think  what  Verlaine  has  done  for  French 
poetry,  ending  a  tradition,  which  only  waited  ex- 
tinction, and  creating  in  its  place  a  new  law  of  freedom, 
of  legitimate  freedom,  full  of  infinite  possibilities. 
And,  coming  down  to  the  very  youngest  school  of 
"  Naturists  "  (or  is  there,  as  I  write,  a  still  younger  one 
already?),  is  there  not  a  significant  ferment  of  thought, 
a  convinced  and  persuasive  restatement  of  great  prin- 
ciples, which  every  generation  has  to  discover  over 
again  for  itself,  under  some  new  form  ?  All  these 
men,  or,  to  be  exact,  nearly  all  these  men,  have 
thought  before  writing,  have  thought  about  writing, 
have  thought  about  other  things  than  writing.  They 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  form  theories,  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  lay  a  foundation  before  building.  The 
foundation  has  not  always  been  solid,  nor  the  building 
a  fine  piece  of  architecture.  But  at  least  literature  in 
France  is  not  a  mere  professional  business,  as  so  much 
of  what  passes  for  literature  is  in  England,  it  is  not 
written  for  money,  and  it  is  not  written  mechanically, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  producing  a  book  of  verse  or 
prose.  In  Paris  the  word  art  means  a  very  serious  and 
a  very  definite  thing  :  a  thing  for  which  otherwise  very 
unheroic  people  will  cheerfully  sacrifice  whatever 
chances  they  may  have  of  worldly  success.  Over  here  I 
know  remarkably  few  people  who  seem  to  me  to  be  sacri- 
ficing as  much  for  art  as  almost  any  one  of  those  disorderly 
young  men  who  walk  so  picturesquely  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens  when  the  band  plays.  Well,  the  mere 
desire  to  excel,  the  mere  faithfulness  to  a  perhaps  pre- 
posterous theory  of  one's  duty  to  art,  the  mere  attempt 
to  write  literature,  is  both  an  intellectual  and  a  moral 
quality,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  recognise  for  what  it 
is  worth,  even  if  the  outcome  of  it,  for  the  moment, 
should  but  be  some  "  Pere  Ubu  "  in  all  the  shapeless- 
ness  of  the  embryo.  Where  we  have  the  germ  of  life, 
life  will  in  time  work  out  its  own  accomplishment. 
And  for  ideas,  which  are  the  first  stirrings  of  life  about 
to  begin,  we  must  still,  I  think,  look  to  France. 

Arthur  Symons. 


"CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND'S  CONVERSION." 

TT  may  be  that  my  neighbours  "  D.  S.  M."  and 
-L  "J.  F.  R."  will  from  this  number  of  the  Saturday 
Review  launch  retrospects  at  the  history  of  their  two 
spheres  in  the  past  century.  But  do  not  demand 
"  British  Drama  :  1800- 1900"  from  me.  In  the  year  of 
grace  2000,  if  I  am  alive  and  in  full  possession  of  my 
faculties,  I  shall  possibly  find  need  to  be  retrospicient. 
I  find  no  need  now.  This  expiring  century,  except  in 
its  last  decade,  made  no  attempt  to  produce  a  drama 
for  us.  Throughout  its  first  ninety  years  it  gave  us 
many  mimes,  many  theatres,  nothing  else.  I  might 
compose  a  catalogue  of  its  mimes  and  theatres  ;  but 
how  dull  that  would  be,  and  how  superfluous  !  I  might 
recall  some  events  of  the  past  decade  ;  but  they 
are  fresh  enough  in  your  memories.  Besides,  to  a 
practical  art-critic,  art's  present  and  future  are  much 
more  important  than  its  past.  Let  me,  then,  even  in 
the  last  article  this  century  will  get  from  me,  devote 
myself  to  a  play  which  the  semi-private  and  wholly 
admirable  Stage  Society  produced,  a  few  days  ago,  at 
the  Criterion. 

It  is  not  a  good  play,  this  "  Captain  Brassbound's 
Conversion."  It  is  not,  never  could  be,  effective  on  the 
stage.  It  is  in  no  danger  of  becoming  a  classic  and 
being  called  "The  Captain"  by  affectionate  mimes. 
Like  all  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  plays,  it  is  a  good  enter- 
tainment, full  of  thought  and  fun  ;  but  it  is  not,  as  are 
some  of  them,  dramatic.  It  jumps  too  much.  It  has 
no  continuity  of  manner.  Farce,  comedy,  melodrama, 
and  other  forms  less  easily  labelled,  play  hide-and-seek 
through  it,  none  of  them  ever  catching  another.  All  of 
them  are  distinct  from  one  another,  and  all  of  them  have 
innumerable  turns.  Had  I  the  script  of  the  play  and  a 
different  coloured  pencil  for  every  different  form  that  is 
exploited  in  it,  every  page  would  be  like  a  kaleidoscope. 
It  might  be  rather  pretty.  But  the  stage  is  one  thing, 
the  study  another.    Mr.  Shaw  s  kaleidoscopic  method 
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does  not  do  for  the  stage.  In  point  of  dramatic  art,  it 
is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  master  of  so  many  forms — so 
many  more  forms,  Polonius,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
your  category  !  Or,  rather,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  is  some- 
times bent  on  showing  them  all  off  separately  within  a 
couple  of  hours.  When  he  fuses  them,  the  result  is  all 
right.  In  "The  Devil's  Disciple"  there  was  a  true 
fusion  of  melodramatical  with  farcical,  farcical  with 
comedical,  comedical  with  Shaw-Historical,  Shaw-His- 
torical with  Shaw-Philosophical-Propagandistical-De- 
moniacal- Angelical.  Innumerable  other  -icals  were 
there,  but  they  were  all  fused  well  into  unity.  In  "  You 
Never  Can  Tell,"  again,  there  was  sufficient  fusion. 
Here  every  -ical  performs  a  pas-seul. 

Our  author  might  say  "Pooh!  I  am  a  realist.  I 
give  you  life  as  it  is.  Men  and  women  are  diverse 
creatures.  There  are  all  kinds  of  people  existing,  side 
by  side.  Nor  are  they  consistent  even  in  themselves. 
They  are  ridiculous  at  one  moment,  respectable  at 
another.  In  an  honest  play  there  can  be  no  harmony 
of  form.  You  stick  up  for  harmony  ?  Pooh  !  "  This, 
or  something  like  it.  is  what  our  author  probably  would 
say.  The  prime  tenet  in  his  creed,  as  you  all  know,  is 
that  he  is  a  realist.  Of  course,  as  you  all  know,  he  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  an  idealist — idealist  to  the 
core,  but  cursed  with  a  sense  of  humour.  His  plays 
are  presentments  of  life  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  life 
as  logic.  So  keen  always  is  his  hunger  for  logic  in  life 
that  the  wish  becomes  the  proud  father  of  the  thought. 
He  does  quite  honestly  believe  that  logic,  not  passion, 
is  the  pivot  on  which  the  world  goes  round.  So  he  has 
no  compunction  in  depriving  his  characters  of  emotions. 
He  differentiates  them,  (not  as  human  beings  are  differen- 
tiated, by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  emotions, 
but)  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  logical 
powers.  His  heroes  and  heroines,  as  Mr.  Walkley 
has  said,  are  they  who  can,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  see  through  a  false  syllogism.  His  villains 
and  villainesses  are  they  who  can't,  they  to  whom 
the  fallacy  has  to  be  explained,  with  admirable 
patience  and  lucidity,  by  the  heroes  and  heroines  whom 
he  worships  as  passionately  as  (say)  the  late  Mr.  Pettitt 
worshipped  his.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  fact,  is  a  very  rampant 
idealist.  But  he  has  also  a  very  strong  sense  of 
humour.  He  cannot  help  making  even  his  heroes  and 
heroines  ridiculous.  Nor  does  this  process  (being 
natural  to  him,  and  inevitable)  diminish  his  idealistic 
reverence.  Nor  does  it  induce  in  him  a  doubt  of  his 
unflinching  realism.  Well  !  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
induce  in  him  that  poisonous  doubt.  His  mind  and  his 
attitude  are  far  too  delightful  for  me  to  wish  to  alter 
them.  The  one  suggestion  I  was  going  to  make  to 
him  is  this  :  that  in  a  play,  as  in  every  other  work  of 
art,  there  must  be  unity  of  form.  Life  may  be  comic, 
tragic,  melodramatic,  &c,  &c,  in  a  series  of  snippets. 
But  life  is  long,  art  is  short.  Life  need  not  select,  art 
must.  A  play,  even  more  than  any  other  work  of 
art,  must  be  qualis  ab  incepto.  For  a  play  is  meant 
to  be  seen  in  a  theatre,  not  to  be  studied  in  a  study. 
If  I  had  here  my  coloured  script  of  "Captain 
Brassbound's  Conversion,"  I  might,  reading  it  very 
slowly,  with  many  pauses  and  efforts,  be  able  to  attune 
myself  to  every  passage  of  it.  But  a  play  has  no 
business  to  rely  on  the  appeal  it  would  make  through 
its  script— plain  or  coloured.  A  play's  proper  appeal  is 
to  an  audience.  And  no  audience,  however  quick- 
witted, can  appreciate  a  play  which  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated through  constant  changes  in  the  key  of  recep- 
tivity. Mr.  Shaw's  dialogue  jumps  out  of  one  key, 
without  warning,  while  the  audience  is  still  in  another 
key.  The  audience  proceeds  to  jump  after  it,  only  to 
find  that  the  dialogue  has  already  jumped  elsewhere. 
The  chase  is  hot.  It  is  great  fun,  in  its  way — exciting, 
exhilarating,  good  mental  exercise.  But  it  is  not 
aesthetic  pleasure.  Without  unity  of  impression  there 
can  be  no  esthetic  pleasure.  And  it  is  at  the  produc- 
tion of  .-esthetic  pleasure  that  plays  should  aim.  Mr. 
Shaw,  I  know,  would  say  "Pooh!"  to  that  law.  I 
have  laid  it  down  merely  because  it  is  true,  not  with 
any  hope  of  inducing  him  to  respect  it  always.  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  reformatory  powers  of  criti- 
cism—especially when  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  criminal. 
For  my  part,  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept 
Mr.  Shaw  always  exactly  as  he  is.    But  then  I  delight 


in  "  personality."  The  public  does  not  delight  in  it  as  I 
do.  And  so  we  admirers  of  Mr.  Shaw's  work  must  not 
wonder  that  "  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion  "  was 
not  produced  publicly  and  in  the  odour  of  commercial- 
ism, but  semi-privately  by  the  Stage  Society.  There 
are  several  of  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  which  might  well  be 
produced  publicly  in  the  Metropolis — plays  which  would 
be  very  great  successes.  But  "  The  Captain,"  I  venture 
to  think,  is  not  one  of  them.  Without  unity  no  play 
can  "  draw  the  public."  Without  unity  no  play  can 
seem  to  me  good.  Thus,  once  and  away,  I  find  a  point 
in  common  between  the  public  and  myself. 

There  is  no  lack  of  unity  in  the  dramatic  version  of 
"  Struwelpeter "  made  for  the  Garrick  Theatre  by 
Messrs.  Philip  Carr  and  Nigel  Playfair.  Reading  pre- 
liminary announcements,  I  had  anticipated  that  the 
various  and  separate  moral  tragedies  contained 
in  that  classic  book  were  to  be  staged  as  a  panto- 
mime, and  I  had  wondered  on  what  thread  they 
would  be  strung.  Messrs.  Carr  and  Playfair,  however, 
have  eschewed  the  pantomimic  form.  They  have  done 
the  trick  by  concentrating  under  one  roof,  or  rather  in 
one  garden,  most  of  those  familiar  children  whom 
Hoffmann  diffused  over  Frankfort.  Fidgety  Phil  is  no 
longer  an  only  child.  The  lives  of  his  Papa  and 
Mamma  are  afflicted  by  other  offspring — Augustus, 
the  refuser  of  soup,  Shock-Headed  Peter  himself,  and 
Foolish  Harriet.  The  members  of  this  family,  between 
them,  manage  to  reproduce  on  the  stage  all  their  own 
exploits  and  most  of  the  exploits  attributed  to  their 
rivals.  Thus,  it  is  they  who  mock  the  blackamoor  and 
are  dipped  in  the  ink.  It  is  Phil  who  sucks  his  thumb 
and  is  pursued  by  the  Long  Tall  Tailor.  It  is  Peter 
who  is  wafted  to  the  clouds  by  his  umbrella.  Papa 
himself  is  Agrippa,  and  the  tailor,  and  other  ministers 
of  vengeance.  The  only  incidents  denied  us  are  the 
incidents  of  which  Little  Johnny  Head-in-Air  and  Cruel 
Frederick  were  the  respective  heroes.  Otherwise,  tout 
est  la,  rien  ne  manque.  The  adaptors  must  be  com- 
plimented on  the  ingenuity  and  reverence  with  which 
they  have  done  their  work.  In  one  instance  they 
have  even  improved  on  their  original.  When  Papa  has 
solemnly  dipped  the  three  boys  in  the  ink,  he  sends 
them  into  the  house  to  be  washed.  Mamma  comes  out 
presently,  complaining  of  the  trouble  she  has  been  put 
to.  "And  they  tell  me,"  she  says  to  Papa,  "  that  it 
was  you  who  dipped  them  in  the  ink.  But  of  course 
that  cannot  be."  Papa,  bribing  Harriet  not  to  betray 
him,  is  a  tragic  instance  of  the  evil  that  may  result 
from  even  the  noblest  forms  of  zeal.  I  wonder  what 
Hoffmann,  that  out-and-out  champion  of  adults,  would 
have  thought  of  this  interpolation.  I  suspect  he  would 
have  been  pained,  also,  by  the  modern  tenderness 
with  which  the  collaborators  have  mitigated  the  doom 
which  befell  the  various  children  of  his  fancy.  That 
Harriet  should  not  really  be  burnt,  that  Augustus 
should  regain  his  former  bulk,  that  the  sucked  thumbs 
should  not  really  be  cut  off— all  these  concessions  to 
modern  taste  would,  I  fancy,  have  revolted  him.  How- 
ever, the  play  is  quite  delightful,  and  deserves  to ; 
prosper.  Precedes  it  a  mawkish  and  ill-written  affair 
called  "  The  Man  Who  Stole  the  Castle."  Max. 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC,  ROMAN  AND 
PROTESTANT. 

ON  Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Robert  Newman  gave  a 
Christmas  concert,  and  the  programme  was  one  of 
the  most  curious  ever  heard  in  Queen's  Hall  or  else- 
where. As  announced  on  the  posters  on  the  walls  it 
looked  like  a  very  brief  set  of  instrumental  pieces— the 
overture  to  the  "Messiah,"  the  pastoral  symphony 
from  Bach's  "  Christmas  Oratorio,"  the  prelude  to 
"  Parsifal,"  the  "  Lohengrin  "  prelude,  were  the 
principal  items ;  but  on  being  handed  the  full  pro- 
gramme inside  I  found  that  the  performance  was 
virtually  one  of  the  whole  of  the  "  Messiah  "  save  the 
choruses— the  orchestral  pieces  I  have  mentioned  took 
their  place.  The  effect  was  extremely  odd,  so  odd 
indeed  that  I  devised  and  put  into  immediate  execution 
a  plan  for  making  myself  feel  more  at  home,  and  less 
as  if  I  had  tumbled  into  a  penny-reading  in  some 
part  of  the  country  remote  from  civilisation.    The  plan 
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?  shall  keep  to  myself :  it  is  not  well  that  everyone 
should  know  it,  else  on  some  similar  occasion  might 
the  singers  and  players  find  themselves  blazing  away  at 
empty  benches.  And  this,  I  thought,  is  Christmas  music 
in  England  !  The  effect  was,  certainly  to  me,  partly  due 
to  contrast,  to  the  remarkable  contrast  it  presented  to 
a  performance  at  which  I  had  assisted  the  previous  night 
and  morning.  For  it  had  occurred  to  me  to  go  as  far  as 
the  Dominican  Church  on  Haverstock  Hill  and  hear  the 
music  done  there  at  the  Midnight  service.  The  music, 
save  the  snatches  of  the  old  plain-chant,  was  of  the 
commonest  description  ;  yet,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
plain-chant,  one  was  carried  back  into  the  old  time 
when  Christmas  was  really  Christmas  :  not  the 
Christmas  of  Dickens,  with  its  roast  turkey  and  beef 
and  beer  and  brandy  and  hot  water,  but  the  real 
religious  Christmas,  the  night  when  Christ  was  born 
and  the  angels  sang  in  the  sky  to  the  astonished 
shepherds.  The  spirit  of  that  Christmas,  the  spirit  of 
which  the  "  Messiah  "  of  Handel  and  the  "  Christmas 
Oratorio  "  of  Bach  are  both  full,  finds  a  poor  substi- 
tute in  the  spirit  of  the  Christmas  of  Dickens.  It  is 
well  to  be  jovial  once  in  a  while,  I  suppose  ;  but  it  is 
better  to  be  joyful  ;  and  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  deep  joy,  the  sublime  ecstasy  of  Bach, 
Handel,  of  the  inventors  of  the  old  plain-chant,  and 
the  somewhat  public-house-y  merriment  and  uproar  of 
Dickens.  In  the  old  days  Christmas  began  at  mid- 
night ;  in  Dickens  Christmas  Eve  is  not  over  until 
long  after  midnight,  and  men  and  women  leave 
the  card-tables  or  the  hospitable  hearth  and  the 
roaring  fire,  and  they  retire  in  a  jovial  condition  and 
sleep  till  the  sun  is  up,  and  then  they  begin  again 
with  joviality  and  their  eating  and  drinking  and 
their  blind  man's  buff.  It  is  perhaps  better  than  an 
unbroken  round  of  sordid  business  affairs  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  people  of  the  older  days  had  the 
finer  time  of  it.  Although  the  music  of  Handel  occupied 
so  much  of  Tuesday  afternoon's  programme,  the  spirit 
that  hovered  over  the  concert  was  the  spirit  of  Dickens 
rather  than  of  Handel  and  Bach  and  the  old  world. 
The  service  at  Haverstock  Hill  was  an  act  of  rejoicing; 
the  concert  at  Queen's  Hall  took  the  place  of  the  after- 
noon skating,  or  the  twenty-mile  walk  which  Mr.  Wardle 
and  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  the  full  approval  of  Dickens, 
recommended  as  the  best  possible  interlude  between 
two  huge  meals.  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  but 
I  must  admit  there  is  more  of  what  seems  to  me  the 
finest  spirit  of  Christmas  in  the  Roman  music  than  in  the 
modern  Protestant  music,  or  in  the  modern  Protestant 
way  of  treating  Handel  and  Bach.  Every  Anglican  tune 
carries  with  it  a  weary  burden  of  painful  associations — 
one  cannot  but  remember  the  Cockney  who  for  weeks 
before  Christmas  lingers  at  your  door  desecrating  as 
a  mere  matter  of  commerce  the  sublimest  words  and  the 
most  sacred  ideas.  Moreover,  most  of  the  best  Anglican 
tunes  have  been  written  since  the  true  old  conception 
of  Christmas  walked  out  before  the  odour  of  Dickens' 
beef  and  beer.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  work  a  com- 
poser would  turn  out  if  he  wrote  for  a  Christmas 
audience  of  to-day  as  Bach  wrote  for  a  Christmas 
audience  of  two  centuries  ago.  But  this  is  away  from 
She  point. 

Coming  almost  direct,  one  might  say,  via  my 
domicile  from  Haverstock  Hill  to  Langham  Place,  the 
shock  was  of  the  rudest.  For  many  years  I  had  pre- 
served in  a  healthy  state  my  infantile  illusions  about 
Christmas  by  the  ingenious  device  of  going  abroad. 
Not  even  Dickens  had  shattered  them.  Dickens  had 
even  added  something  :  he  had  added  a  feeling  of  mild 
conviviality  to  the  awe  and  wonder  and  joyfulness  of 
the  time.  The  Queen's  Hall  concert  snowed  me  I 
belonged  to  a  country  where  Christmas,  the  real 
Christmas,  no  longer  exists,  where  it  has  been  almost 
totally  forgotten.  We  started  with  the  overture  to  the 
M  Messiah,"  which  was  a  good  thing  to  start  with  ;  we 
next  were  given  the  Pastoral  symphony  from  the 
M  Messiah,"  which  was  a  good  thing  to  continue  with  ; 
then  we  had  other  numbers  of  the  "  Messiah"  and  the 
Pastoral  symphony  from  the  "Christmas  Oratorio;" 
and  then  Mr.  Wood  gathered  himself  together,  so  to 
say,  for  the  great  event  of  the  afternoon.  A  harp 
was  dragged  in  ;  two  flautists  descended  from  their 
peaces  in  the  orchestra ;  and  there  were  indicted  upon 


us  "The  Flight  into  Egypt"  and  a  serenade  from  the 
"Childhood  of  Christ"  of  Berlioz.  No  genuine 
emotion  could  outlive  that.  Miss  Timothy  played 
her  harp  well,  as  she  always  does ;  Mr.  Fransella 
and  another  gentleman  whose  name  is  unknown 
to  me  tootled  quite  charmingly  on  their  flutes  ;  and 
the  effect  was  the  effect  of  the  same  combination  of 
instruments  as  it  can  sometimes  be  heard  outside 
a  public-house.  I  saw  in  my  mind's  eye  the  rusty 
crew  :  the  broken-down  harp  with  about  ten  strings 
left ;  the  flute  capable  of  playing  in  only  one  key  and 
that  not  the  key  of  the  harp  ;  and  (though  on  this 
occasion  no  violin  shared  in  the  game)  the  fiddle  three 
or  more  whole  tones  beneath  even  the  French  pitch. 
Who  has  not  seen  them,  and  pitied  them,  and  pitied 
still  more  the  unfortunate  folk  compelled  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  listen  to  them  ?  The  fault  was  not  in  the 
players  ;  only  the  music  can  be  blamed  :  the  vulgar  and 
barren  music  of  a  gentleman  who  is,  after  all  his  hard- 
ships are  admitted,  the  most  overrated  composer  of  the 
century.  My  soul  revolted  and  said  unto  itself  "  Con- 
found Berlioz  !  "  It  is  true  that  the  world  has  never 
taken  to  his  music  ;  but  for  once  the  world  is  right. 
There  is  everything  in  his  music  save  beauty  and 
emotion,  the  two  things  that  give  music  a  right  to 
exist.  Apart  from  these  two  numbers  the  afternoon 
had  enough  the  air  of  an  entertainment,  seemed  suffi- 
ciently like  a  substitute  for  the  antics  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
on  the  ice ;  with  them  the  thing  became  something 
lower  than  the  penny-readings  of  my  infancy.  No  one 
can  well  blame  Mr.  Wood  for  trying  them  on  the 
public  ;  for  even  Berlioz  ought  not  to  be  condemned  in 
this  country  until  he  has  been  heard  ;  and  if  he  was 
never  heard,  we  should  ail  begin  to  say,  How  is  it  we 
never  hear  Berlioz  at  Queen's  Hall?  Now  that  these 
pieces  have  been  played  once  I  hope  they  will  never  be 
played  again — that  dreary,  stupid  fugue,  that  lower- 
than-the-music-halls  serenade  ! 

Well,  Mr.  Newman  gives  these  Christmas  Day 
entertainments  for  the  people  who  want  to  be  enter- 
tained on  Christmas  Day,  not  for  discontented  musical 
critics  who  want  to  preserve  or  revive  the  emotions  and 
illusions  of  their  childhood.  So  one  must  not  grumble. 
Anyhow,  those  of  us  who  were  present  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Handel  played  in  an  artistic  manner. 
It  is  true  the  villainous  edition  of  the  late  Robert  Franz 
was  used  ;  but  Handel  is  able  to  survive  even  that.  The 
accepted  manner  of  playing  him  is  to  start  away  at  a 
certain  pace — generally  a  pace  admirably  unsuited  to  the 
music — and  unless  the  soprano  or  the  tenor  keeps  the 
conductor  waiting  while  he  or  she  holds  a  high  note  not 
in  the  original  score,  to  keep  that  pace  steadily  through- 
out ;  so  that  some  of  the  noblest  songs  and  choruses  in 
the  world  become  as  expressionless  as  the  noise  of  an 
automobile  making  its  triumphal  progress.  We  have 
all  heard  that  kind  of  rendering  in  any  provincial  town 
or  the  Albert  Hall.  Mr.  Wood  actually  played  the 
overture,  the  Pastoral  symphony  and  the  accompani- 
ments as  if  they  were  music  and  he  was  a  musician. 
He  did  not  turn  "Every  valley  "  into  an  imitation  of 
passages  from  "Tristan,"  but  he  gave  the  phrases  the 
natural  expression  that  a  musician  would  give  them  on 
the  piano.  The  Pastoral  symphony  was  really  ex- 
quisite. It  is  one  of  Handel's  hurriedly-written,  im- 
pressionistic pieces  ;  compared  with  Bach's  elaborate 
treatment  of  the  same  thing  it  appears  at  first  thin  and 
nearly  colourless ;  yet,  when  it  is  listened  to  in  the 
proper  spirit,  if  there  is  not  a  note  too  many,  one  can- 
not feel  that  there  is  one  too  few.  Bach's  is  full  of  a  per- 
sonal emotion  :  indeed  towards  the  finish  the  phrases  are 
vocal,  they  speak  with  the  very  voice  of  some  of  Wagner's 
finest  recitatives.  Handel  gives  us  a  simple  melody 
over  a  firm  bass,  and  he  gets  precisely  the  picturesque 
result  he  desired,  and  through  the  quality  of  the  picture 
we  get  the  emotion.  Even  that  sustained  bass  yields 
one  the  impression  of  midnight  when  all  the  noises  of 
the  workaday  world  are  hushed,  and  we  hear  only  the 
deep  steady  booming  note  of  the  earth  as  it  rolls  on  its 
course  amongst  the  silent  stars.  The  rendering  of  the 
Bach  piece  was  beautiful  also  :  one  felt  first  the  loveli- 
ness and  profound  feeling  of  the  thing,  and  afterwards 
that  here  was  a  conductor  who  knew  how  much  lay 
waiting  in  Bach's  music  to  be  drawn  from  it.  That 
rocking  cadence  came  off  again  and  again  with  en- 
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trancing  effect.  This  is  the  true  Christmas  music. 
Bach  and  Handel,  both  Protestants,  were  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  older  religion  ;  and  they  wrote  music  for 
Christmas  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  Roman 
Midnight  service.  The  songs,  I  must  say,  without  the 
choruses  sounded  scrappy  and  incomplete.  Some  of 
the  singers  sang  them  pleasantly  and  without  too  much 
of  the  accursed  "traditional  manner"  of  singing 
Handel ;  but  then  there  are  few  songs  in  the  "  Messiah  " 
which  do  not  lead  directly  to  a  chorus  for  their  climax  ; 
and  always  just  as  one  was  becoming  interested  the 
thing  stopped.  On  the  whole  I  think  that  next  year  I 
shall  go  again  to  Haverstock  Hill  or  some  other  mid- 
night service,  but  carefully  abstain  from  Mr.  Newman's 
Christmas  entertainment,  excellent  though  that  is  for 
those  who  wish  merely  to  kill  an  afternoon,  and  who 
like  their  Handel  diluted  with  Wagner  and  Berlioz. 


JOHN  OF  LONDON  AND  GEORGE  OF 
CASTELFRANCO. 
VXTARNED  suddenly  that  my  last  article  for  the 
*  *  present  century  must  be  done  quickly  because 
of  the  Christmas  holiday  break  in  the  week,  I  put 
aside  several  subjects  that  had  a  right  of  precedence 
and  jot  down  my  day's  journal.  It  presents  a  whimsical 
juxtaposition  ;  in  the  morning  a  number  of  drawings 
by  a  man  scarcely  known  as  yet,  but  a  man  who  crosses 
over  into  the  new  century  with  a  chance  of  being  remem- 
bered among  its  names  ;  in  the  evening  the  disclosure  of 
two  or  three  new  pictures  by  a  painter  on  whom  four 
centuries  have  gathered  equal  fame  and  mystery. 

The  drawings  were  the  haphazard  collection  of  a 
studio  portfolio,  ranging  from  notes  on  scraps  of  cafe 
paper  and  careful  studies  of  structure  to  projects  for 
ambitious  pictures.    Throughout  there  was  a  mixture 
of  irony  and  beauty  of  quality  and  proportion  rare  in 
English  art.    We  are  fond  of  impoverished  versions  of 
both,  kept  strictly  apart.    We  have  the  Joke  tethered 
in   its   little   giggling   circle,  a   monkey  in  a  cage. 
Behemoth  burdens  the  forest,  and  Leviathan  makes  the 
deep  to  boil,  and  a  light  to  shine  by  his  neezings 
unrecognised  by  our  decorous  comic  press.    On  the 
other  side  prettiness  and  elegance  wear  their  decorative 
smile.     In    these   drawings   there   was   a   sense  of 
the    fantastic   immixture    in    life  ;    irony   was  not 
domesticated  into  the  facetious  situations  1  to  12  of 
Punch   nor  romance   into  attitudes  1   to  12  of  the 
Anglican   Camelot.    One  series   depicted  groups  of 
PIrilisler  in  Sonntagsrocklein.    For  example  a  party  of 
three   have   painfully  climbed  to  a  height  and  are 
looking  out  over  a  magnificent  prospect.    Looking  out 
blindly  ;  there  is  awkwardness  and  distraction  in  their 
feet  and  hands  and  their  manner  of  holding  themselves  ; 
the  old  man,  with  a  vague  souvenir  of  church,  removes 
his  hat ;  his  wife,  affaissee  with  the  walk,  and  thinking 
of  other  things,  hangs  beside  him  ;  behind,  the  third 
figure  has  an  attention  more  actively  engaged,  as  he 
sidles  up  to  the  woman  ;  and  the  clouds  go  up  in  an 
epical  setting  of  ennui  and  lazy  desire. 

In  others  the  vague  bland  little  mind  of  mortals  is 
seen  in  the  agglomerations  of  the  street ;  a  crowd  presses 
together  round  some  centre  unseen,  like  the  football  in 
a  scrimmage  ;  perhaps  three  of  them  know  why  they 
are  pressing  ;  the  rest  press  half-heartedly  from  without, 
and  one  or  two  of  their  profiles  start,  in  haggard  light, 
from  the  general  shadow. 

A  project  for  a  picture  shows  the  nude  figure  of  a 
woman,  struggling  to  free  herself  from  the  violent 
hands  of  a  group  of  men.  To  the  right  a  horse  is  held, 
on  which  they  would  mount  her  for  escape.  To  the  left 
stands  death,  waiting  for  her  to  come  to  him. 

On  my  way  home  I  picked  up  at  the  office  Mr.  Herbert 
Cook's  little  book  on  Giorgione.*  I  was  arrested,  in 
looking  through  its  pages,  by  an  extraordinary  portrait 
that  Mr.  Cook  has  discovered  in  an  English  private 
collection  (that  of  Mrs.  Meynell-Ingram  at  Temple 
\ewsam,  Leeds).  How  carelessly  rich  England  still  is 
m  pictures,  that  a  work  so  fine  should  be  unknown  at 

*  Ciorgionc.    Bj  Herbert  Cook.    London  :  George  Ucll  and  Sons. 
1900.  $s. 


the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  !    I  speak,  of  course, 
only  of  what  the  imperfect  print  gives  of  design  and 
expression.    But  these  are  so  grave  and  intense,  in 
the  kind  proper  to  Giorgione,  that  Mr.  Cook  must 
surely  be  right  in  his  attribution.    Could  not  one  of  the 
galleries  in  London  arrange  with  the  owner  for  a  loan 
of  this  picture?    It  seems  from  the  photograph  to  be 
one  of  the  most  superb  portraits  ever  painted.  Another 
little-known  picture  is  the  portrait  identified  as  that  of 
Caterina  Cornaro  in  the  Crespi   collection   at  Milan. 
Here  again  the  originality  of  design  and  vividness  of 
expression  within  the  Giorgionesque  kind  are  strong 
arguments   in  favour  of  Mr.  Cook's  ascription,  for 
Giorgione  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new  kind  af 
picture  with  each  of  his  important  works.    I  have  had 
time  for  no  more  than  a  hasty  glance  at  the  book,  but 
its  general  argument  is  this.    The  process  of  denuding 
Giorgione  in  favour  of  Titian  and  of  a  number  of 
lesser   painters   has    gone    absurdly   far.      It  pro- 
ceeds  on    the   assumption    of   a    perfection    in  all 
his  works  that  turns  him  into  a  mythical  monster  for 
our  admiration.    It  is  more  probable,  Mr.  Cook  argues, 
•  that  a  man  of  so  ardently  lyrical  a  temper  would  be 
unequal  in  his  work.    In  any  case  scepticism  has  gone 
too  far,  and  would  doubtless  have  attacked  the  three 
absolutely  authenticated  pictures,  were  they  not  so 
strongly  defended  by  evidence.    Thus,  as  I  remarked 
in  dealing  with  the  Wallace  Collection,  if  we  are  to 
dismiss  the  Venus  disarming  Cupid  for  weak  construc- 
tion as  not  possibly  a  Giorgione,  the  Fete  Champctre  of 
the  Louvre  must  go  with  it.   Certain  critics  have  carried 
logic  to  that  point,  and  presented  Domenico  Campagnola 
with  the  latter  picture,  a  gift  that  would  probably  have 
surprised  him.    Mr.  Cook  restores  pictures  to  Giorgione 
with  great  courage  and  in  considerable  numbers.    I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  he  gives  back  to  him  the  Concert 
of  the  Pitti,  which  Morelli  presented  to  the  "young 
Titian."    But  his  most  revolutionary  work  deals  with  a 
series  of  portraits.    He  gives  to  Giorgione  that  picture 
in  the  National  Gallery  anciently   described   as  the 
"  Ariosto "  of  Titian,  and  recently  as  a  "Poet"  by 
Palma,  an  attribution  for  which  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said  (the  authorship  of  Giorgione  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Dickes  some  years  ago).     Then  there  is  the 
Cobham  "Ariosto,"  a  portrait  in  the  Stanpalia-Querini 
collection,  and  the  "  Physician   Parma  "  at  Vienna, 
given    currently   to  Titian.     The  total   result   is  a 
list  of  works  nearly  seventy  in  number,  instead  of  the 
meagre  nineteen  of  Morelli.    At  the  National  Gallery 
alone  we  have,  according  to  Mr.  Cook,  no  less  than 
five.    Here  is  a  magnificent  New  Year's  present  !  Of 
course  these  conclusions,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
discuss  now,  will   be   hotly  contested  ;   Mr.  Claude 
Phillips  and  Mr.  Berenson  will  have  a  word  to  say,  and 
there  is  a  book  by  Mr.  Charles  Loeser  due  in  another 
series,  which  ought  to  yield  sport  ;  but  Mr.  Cook 
does  not  advance  his  views  without  plausible  reasons 
tested  by  careful  repeated  inspection  of  the  pictures. 
No   one   who    has    not    a   fresh    impression  of  the 
whole  list  of  paintings  expressly  taken  to  judge  of 
Mr.  Cook's  case  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  with  complete 
assurance.    But  he  strikes  one  as  an  open-minded, 
sensible  and  careful  student.    We  have  not  in  thie 
country,  unfortunately,  a  review  like  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts,  but  there  is  a  growing  number  of  scholars 
who  give  travel,  money,  and  time  to  the  studies  that 
would  find  their  place  in  its  pages.    Mr.  Cook  is  one  of 
these.    One  little  point  of  extravagance  I  remarked  in 
a  hasty  survey.    Mr.  Cook  notes  the  composition  of 
some  of  Giorgione's  pictures  on  the  lines  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  as  characteristic  (he  means,  by  the  way, 
isosceles;  it  is  what  used  to  be  called  "pyramidal"). 
But  if  he  discovers  this  in  pictures  like  the  Giovanelli 
Giorgione   and   the   Pallas   and  Evandcr,  he  might 
discover  it  in  any  picture  whatsoever.    The  Giovanelli 
picture,  by  the  way,  seems  to  me  to  have  a  reputation 
enhanced   by   the   difficulty   of   seeing   it,    and  the 
strengthening  of  its  thundery  effect  in  photographs. 
In  the  original  the  effect  is  one  of  puzzle  over  the  rather 
toy-like  scattered  figures,  and  the  colour  and  tone  are 
tamer  than  what  one  expects.    Examples,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  ingenious  speculation  are  the  identification  of 
the  two  "  Nativities"  (Beaumont  and  Vienna)  with  the 
two  "Nights"  mentioned  in  a  contemporary  document. 
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and  the  argument  that  finds  confirmation  of  authorship 
in  the  Glasgow  and  Kingston  Lacy  pictures  because 
their  drama  is  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Cook,  by  the  way, 
follows  other  writers  in  stating  that  of  the  Giorgione- 
Titian  frescoes  on  the  Fordaco  dei  Tedeschi  only  a  trace 
remains.  There  is  only  one  figure  on  the  front,  but  on 
the  Post  Office  side  there  are  considerable  fragments, 
which  might  yield  something  if  closely  examined.  The 
alley,  unfortunately,  is  very  dark.  D.  S.  M. 


NEW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  BUSINESS. 

THE  first  item  in  the  reports  of  most  life  assurance 
companies  is  the  number  and  amount  of  the  new 
policies  issued  during  the  year  and  the  premiums  that 
these  policies  yield.  A  good  deal  of  stress  is  frequently 
laid  upon  the  advantages  of  a  large  new  business,  and 
in  comparisons  between  different  offices  the  amount  of 
the  new  assurances,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  is  often  regarded  as  of 
much  importance.  Many  of  the  reports  issued  in  1900 
about  the  business  transacted  in  1899  showed  a  smaller 
amount  of  new  business  than  usual,  and  when  the 
reports  of  the  business  of  1900  are  published  we  expect 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  new  assurances  issued 
this  year  have  been  much  below  the  average. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  probabilities  it  is  worth 
while  considering  the  value  of  new  business,  and  the 
importance,  or  otherwise,  of  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
this  item.  One  advantage  of  a  large  amount  of  new 
assurances  is  a  probable  improvement  in  the  general 
mortality  experience  of  a  company,  in  consequence  of 
lives  that  have  been  recently  medically  examined  are  of 
better  quality  than  lives  that  have  been  assured  for 
several  years.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  benefit 
derived  in  this  way  from  the  influx  of  a  large  number 
of  recently  examined  policy-holders,  but  the  benefit  is 
much  less  than  is  frequently  supposed.  Apparently 
reliable  statistics  make  out  that  the  mortality  benefit 
from  this  source  is  equivalent  to  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  first  year's  premiums.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
in  nearly  every  case  a  serious  drawback  to  a  large  amount 
of  new  business,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  expensive  to  ob- 
tain. It  is  when  an  office  seeks  to  do  a  very  large  amount 
of  new  business  that  the  expense  becomes  excessive. 

lis  specially  important  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  existing  policy-holders  to  acquire 
a  large  amount  of  new  business  at  an  excessive  cost. 
Many  companies  of  the  highest  class  steadily  refuse  to 
seek  new  policy-holders  by  extravagant  means,  while 
many  inferior  companies  as  steadily  pursue  the  opposite 
course  of  obtaining  a  large  new  business  regardless  of 
expense.  In  the  coming  year  we  shall  have  many  of 
the  best  offices  showing  only  a  small  amount  of  new 
assurances,  and  it  seems  advisable  to  say  very  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely  that,  in  the  circumstances  that 
have  prevailed  this  year,  those  companies  will  have  best 
consulted  the  interests  of  existing  policy-holders  who 
have  abstained  from  heavy  expenditure  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  average  of  their  new  business.  It  is  normally 
satisfactory  to  issue  such  an  amount  of  new  assurance 
as  to  slightly  more  than  compensate  for  cessations  from 
all  causes,  and  the  ideal  of  many  of  the  most  successful 
offices  is  only  to  do  this.  Most  likely  many  good 
companies  will  fail  to  do  so  in  1900,  and  if  they  do 
fail  it  will  be  in  no  way  detrimental  to  existing  policy- 
holders. During  the  next  few  months  we  are  likely  to 
have  the  agents  of  extravagant  companies  making  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  the  decrease  in  new  business 
of  economical  offices,  and  it  is  as  well  to  discount  these 
criticisms  beforehand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  CINQ  OU  SIX  COUPS  DE  BATON  NE  FONT 
QUE  REGAILLARDIR  L'AMOUR." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  the  same  "  breed  "  though  seas  divide  the 
children  from  the  parent  stock.  The  same  proud 
consciousness  of  being  ever  in  the  right  animates 
both  the  British  lion  and  his  Yankee  "whelps." 

Has  not  Mr.  Stead  said  so,  and  affirmed  his  state- 


ment, with  a  (pious)  oath  ?  The  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
which,  in  the  happy  future,  will  give  laws  and  beer  to 
all  the  world,  is  quite  unlike  every  particular  and 
individual  race  of  pulers  upon  earth.  It  found  out 
liberty  and  patented  the  discovery  to  keep  it  pure  and 
profitable  and  undefiled  by  the  base  touch  of  other  and 
inferior  races,  who  are  allowed  to  occupy  (as  warming- 
pans)  those  vacant  spaces,  for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  not  yet  ready,  or  in  which  the  "breed"  cannot 
increase  and  multiply  according  to  the  dictum  of  its 
God. 

A  happy  race,  greatly  misunderstood  by  foreigners, 
and  exposed  to  much  misapprehension  and  no  little 
calumny  when  it  goes  forth  in  a  large  portion  of  its 
majesty,  to  carry  to  the  Philippines  and  the  Transvaal 
that  liberty  which  it  enjoys  in  England  and  America 
alike. 

One  race,  one  heart,  which  beats  in  unison  across  the 
sea,  mutual  respect  and  toleration  for  its  own  foibles, 
whether  in  England  or  in  Yankeeland.  Such  faith  in 
mutual  kinship  when  no  commercial  interest  inter- 
venes. Such  after-dinner  speeches  ;  Chauncey  E.  Depew 
and  the  "Great  Cecil,"  each  agog  to  crush  the  Spaniards 
in  the  name  of  liberty  and  God.  Nothing,  no  nothing, 
could  possibly  disturb  the  harmony  existent  between  the 
two  chief  sections  of  the  "breed."  If  a  door  has  to  be  left 
ajar,  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  Paraguay  or  Pata- 
gonia, or  any  portion  of  the  world  where  the  Trans- 
Atlantic  section  has  no  interest,  it  graciously  concedes 
the  privileges  no  doubt  with  an  inward  reservation  to  the 
effect  that  old  John  Bull  will  have  to  pay  in  real  coin 
one  day  for  the  sham  concession.  Then  up  go  paeans 
of  Anglo-Saxon  chortledom,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
and  proud  protestation,  that  united,  we  (that  is  Great 
Britain  and  America)  can  whip  the  world. 

True,  our  dear  "  whelps  "  (the  phrase  is  not  mine  but 
that  of  a  great  poet)  never  reciprocate  our  gush  and 
take  our  praise  in  silence,  and  despise  us,  as  the 
cheater  always  despises  the  man  that  he  deceives. 

The  kick  we  got,  cleanly  delivered  a  tergo  and  with 
circumstance  in  Venezuela  ;  the  San  Juan  award  ;  the 
"Alabama"  claims;  the  Behring  fishery  dispute  and 
the  insulting  terms  in  which  their  newspapers  referred  to 
our  exploits  amongst  the  Boers,  might  surely  long  ere 
this  have  shown  us  the  true  disposition  towards  us  of 
our  own  dear  "whelps." 

But  no ;  we  went  on  patting  ourselves  upon  our 
diaphragms  and  making  certain  that  all  those  kicks 
to  which  our  kindred  treated  us  were  but  the  sym- 
ptoms of  the  affection  and  the  love  they  bore  to  us. 
True  that  in  return  for  the  "moral"  help  we  gave 
them  in  their  brave  punching  of  their  "brother 
Spaniards'  "  head,  they  gave  us  nothing  of  a  kindred  sort 
when  in  our  turn  we  started  out  to  thrash  our  "  brother 
Boer."  This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  a  fellow- 
feeling  should  have  made  them  kinder,  seeing  that  both 
of  us  were  simultaneously  engaged  in  coercing  smaller 
nations  who  were  struggling  to  be  free.  But  we  dis- 
counted it,  knowing  as  Anglo-Saxons  that  there  can 
be  no  liberty  outside  our  flags,  and  being  well  aware 
that  both  of  us  are  fond  of  posing  in  the  role  of 
liberators  when  other  nations  are  concerned,  but  neither 
of  us  like  to  put  in  practice  what  we  preach. 

Lastly  upon  the  top  of  all  our  condescension,  like  a 
cold  bath  upon  a  drunkard,  come  the  clauses  of  the 
Senate  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  to  which  we 
are  commanded  to  assent.  Kick  number  twenty  (1 
think)  and  I  suppose  Lord  Salisbury  is  going  to  turn 
his  ample  shoulders  to  receive  it,  and  to  assure  the 
kickers  of  his  distinguished  consideration,  and  to  thank 
them  for  the  energy  with  which  it  is  bestowed. 

It  seems  impossible,  so  experts  tell  us,  that  the  canal 
could  be  defended  even  though  fortified  in  case  of  war  ; 
but  then  liar,  damned  liar  and  expert  is  a  comparison 
almost  proverbial  in  this  commercial  age.  Assuming, 
though,  that  it  would  be  impossible  lo  defend  the 
Isthmian  canal,  the  spirit  shown  remains  the  same.  It 
looks  as  if  we  voluntarily  by  our  mean  senseless 
conduct  in  the  Spanish-Yankee  war  had  placed  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  the  man  who,  having  lost  the 
world,  imagined  he  had  gained  his  soul,  but  on 
consideration  found  his  prize  a  mere  hypothesis. 
Vours  faithfully, 

K.   I!.   C  i  NNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 
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TURF  REFORM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Newmarket,  27  December,  1900. 

Sir, — Your  articles  of  the  last  three  weeks  on  Turf 
Reform  will  have  been  read  with  great  appreciation  by 
those  men  who  race  for  the  love  of  sport,  and  not  the 
love  of  gambling. 

You  point  out  that  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  Turf 
reform  is  a  greater  sensitiveness  amongst  owners  of 
horses  and  the  racing  community  on  the  points  of 
racing  honour.  Here  you  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Turf. 

Before  you  can  hope  to  reform  the  jockeys,  you 
must  reform  their  employers. 

When  the  code  of  Turf  morality  is  so  low  that 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club  not  only  employ  jockeys 
and  trainers  who  have  been  warned  off  the  Turf,  but  even 
tumble  over  each  other  to  offer  them  large  retainers — it 
clearly  shows  that  the  value  of  a  good  character  is  held 
but  in  slight  esteem  by  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
and  this  being  so,  how  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  the 
jockeys  themselves  should  set  value  enough  on  their 
reputations  for  honesty  ?  The  class  of  owners  has  so 
changed  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  both  as  to  quality  and 
to  quantity,  that  it  behoves  the  leaders  of  the  Turf  to 
set  their  own  house  in  order  before  they  can  hope  to 
have  the  Turf  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  gentlemen 
can  enter  into  the  sport  with  any  feeling  of  security  and 
enjoyment. 

I  enclose  my  card  and  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Trainer. 


ARE    THE    MARINES    OBSOLETE  ? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  December,  1900. 

Sir, — Military  matters  are  the  talk  everywhere.  The 
naval  service  for  the  moment  takes  a  back  seat,  but 
whether  the  scare  is  one  with  regard  to  the  land  or  the 
sea  forces,  no  one  seems  to  remember  the  existence  of 
a  body  commonly  known  as  the  Royal  Marines,  and  I 
crave  the  indulgence  of  your  columns  to  propound  the 
following  question  : — 

"  Are  the  marines  as  marines  obsolete?  "  If  this  can 
be  proved  to  be  the  case,  then  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  marine  corps  has  in  past  days  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation  and  that  at  the  present  time,  whenever  called 
upon,  it  is  always  ready  at  the  call  of  duty  to  add  to 
its  innumerable  laurels,  we  are  not  justified  in  keeping 
up  a  force  which  is  no  longer  required.  The  expenses 
connected  with  our  defences  are  already  so  enormous 
that  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  look  to  every 
part  of  our  military  and  naval  system  to  see  where 
economy  can  be  effected,  and  this  is  my  excuse  for 
raising  a  subject  which  must  be  distasteful  to  many, 
owing  to  the  general  affection  and  esteem  in  which  the 
marines  are  held.  But  what,  Sir,  was  the  original 
raison  d'etre  for  the  Royal  Marine  ? 

Under  the  old  conditions,  when  Her  Majesty's  ships 
were  filled  with  the  gaol  population,  pressed  men  ready 
to  mutiny  when  chance  offered  and  other  undesirables, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  force  on  board  ship  that 
could  be  relied  on  to  stand  by  the  officers  of  the  ship 
in  the  hour  of  trouble.  Again,  in  those  days  when 
sails  were  the  motive  power,  the  working  of  the  yards 
and  sails,  cutting  away  wreckage  and  repairing  damage 
to  rigging  occupied  a  very  great  number  of  the  deck 
hands  whilst  the  ship  was  being  fought.  Further  the 
Marines  were  a  trained  body  of  sharpshooters,  the 
bluejacket  of  that  day  having  but  a  casual  acquaintance 
with  small  arms.  The  seamen  were  cutlass  and  pike- 
men,  boarders,  &c,  not  sharpshooters.  In  the  old 
time,  it  took  many  a  long  day  before  troops  could  be 
sent  out  from  home  to  operate  in  far  countries  where 
their  services  might  be  required,  and  it  was  more  or 
less  necessary  to  have  a  floating  military  force  fairly 
handy  that  could  be  landed  on  emergency,  and  the 
naval  officer  had  no  training  which  enabled  him  to  take 
charge  of  a  landing  party,  such  work  being  the  pro- 


vince of  the  marine  officer.  How  are  conditions 
altered  ? 

The  seamen  of  the  present  day  are  drawn  from  an 
entirely  different  class  ;  the  first  need  for  the  marine 
therefore  disappears.  Next — in  a  modern  action, 
machine  guns  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  sharp- 
shooter and  the  marines  would  be  employed  at  exactly 
the  same  work  as  the  bluejacket  ;  apart  from  this  the 
seaman  is  as  good  with  the  rifle  as  the  marine.  Why 
then  not  use  bluejackets  entirely  ?  Lastly  :  Troops  can 
be  quickly  despatched  nowadays  to  far  distances  over- 
sea and  for  immediate  purposes  ;  bluejackets  landed 
under  their  own  officers  are  quite  competent  to  do  all 
the  marines  could  in  similar  circumstances  perform, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  the  latter  could  in  no 
case  be  a  large  body  of  men  to  handle.  The  bluejacket 
is  trained  to  undertake  duty  ashore,  and  the  modern 
naval  lieutenant  is  trained  to  take  command  of  such  a 
force. 

Now  supposing  seamen  were  to  take  the  place  of 
marines  on  board  ship,  every  ship  could  carry  a  greater 
complement  of  the  former,  and  those  vessels  which  now 
carry  marine  officers  would  then  carry  an  additional 
number  of  lieutenants  ;  and  in  the  larger  ships  we  shall 
certainly  require  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lieu- 
tenants carried  to  replace  casualties,  a  purpose  for 
which  the  marine  officer  is  not  available  so  far  as  deck 
duties  are  concerned.  What  are  the  duties  of  the 
marine  officers  in  a  battleship  carrying  a  major  or 
captain  and  two  subalterns  ?  Practically  nil.  It  seems 
therefore  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  Royal  Marines 
so  far  as  the  navy  is  concerned.  But  further,  as 
no  officer  above  the  rank  of  major  goes  afloat,  it 
seems  not  amiss  to  ask  what  use  is  made  of  the 
higher  ranks  which  receive  a  corresponding  higher 
salary.  No  opportunity  is  ever  given  them  of  hand- 
ling large  bodies  of  men  in  the  field  in  peace-time, 
and  fortunately  in  the  circumstances  their  ability  is 
put  to  no  practical  test,  when  we  are  at  war,  by  placing 
them  in  the  field.  The  salaries  have  to  be  paid,  how- 
ever, for  the  performance  of  duties  which  could  be 
easily  carried  out  by  an  officer  of  an  inferior  rank.  This 
is  not  to  mention  the  pension  list,  and  yet  if  the  marine 
force  is  to  exist,  the  superior  ranks  have  to  be  retained, 
or  who  would  enter  it  ? 

I  am  moved  to  make'these  remarks  by  the  general 
ignorance  existing  as  to  the  duties  of  the  marines  and 
the  neglect  usually  shown  towards  them  by  the  powers 
that  be.  If,  Sir,  you  can  arouse  some  interest  in  this 
matter,  I  shall  feel  I  have  not  trespassed  on  your 
courtesy  altogether  uselessly. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Naval  Officer. 

[We  hope  later  on  to  discuss  the  question  our  corre- 
spondent has  very  opportunely  raised. — Ed.  S.  R.j 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kensington,  W.,  27  December,  1500. 

Sir, — To  what  extent  Mr.  George  A.  B.  Dewar  and 
Max  have  graduated  in  that  school  which  alone  qualifies 
them  to  pass  anything  like  a  final  judgment  on  the 
tastes  and  views  of  the  nursery  at  Christmas-time,  I 
am  not  permitted  to  know.  In  last  week's  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review  both  express  more  or  less  con- 
fident opinions  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Dewar  wonders 
whether  as  much  trouble  is  taken  as  of  yore  in  decorat- 
ing the  home  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  whether  the 
dressing  and  lighting  up  of  the  Tree  is  as  important  an 
affair  in  houses  where  there  are  little  ones  eager  for  such 
delights  as  it  was  in  the  old  days.  Max  warns  us  of 
the  danger  of  dogmatising  as  to  the  tastes  of  the  little 
ones  by  reference  to  what  we  should  have  liked  at  their 
age.  In  both  articles,  either  delightful  in  its  respec- 
tive way,  there  is  the  tacit  assumption  that  children 
and  homes  have  changed.  All  in  good  time  perhaps 
the  writers  may  be  so  far  blessed — if  neither  is  so 
already — as  to  learn  that  the  children  of  to-day  are 
very  much  what    children   ever   were,  that  parents 
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at  this  season  of  the  year  are  not  the  independent 
people  they  may  claim  to  be  but  are  the  loyal 
lieges  of  the  nursery  tyrants,  who  have  precedent 
in  their  favour  in  exacting  tribute.  If  Santa  Claus 
failed  to  find  his  way  into  the  house,  father  and  mother 
would  be  held  to  stern  account,  and  if  the  Christmas 
Tree  were  not  forthcoming  parents  would  run  serious 
risks  of  being  held  up  to  shame  as  unlike  the  parents 
of  old  time  !  Why,  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
answer  to  Mr.  Dewar  was  supplied  in  thousands  of 
homes  at  the  very  time  that  his  article  was  being  read. 
It  is  a  habit  of  ours  to  depreciate  the  present  in  favour 
of  the  past.  The  children  of  to-day  will  do  the  same  in 
the  time  to  come.  The  lady  who  in  the  sixties  told  the 
world  through  the  Saturday  that  the  girl  of  the  period 
was  not  what  her  mother  was,  in  the  nineties  assured 
the  girl  of  that  period  that  she  was  not  what  her 
mother  (the  girl  of  the  previous  period)  was.  And  so 
it  is  with  those  who  write  and  talk  about  children. 

What  have  changed  are  the  character  and  quantity 
of  the  amusements  for  the  little  folk  at  Christmas  time. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  children's  books.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  which  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  closing,  Blomfield  declared  that  the  longer  he  lived 
the  more  he  was  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
children's  books.  "  I  have  never  talked  with  the  men 
and  women  of  fifty  years  of  age"  he  says  "without 
hearing  that  what  they  read  in  their  infancy  was  very 
inferior  to  the  juvenile  publications  of  later  days." 
I  wonder  what  Blomfield  would  say  if  he  could  take  a 
glimpse  at  the  juvenile  literature  of  to-day.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  agree  with  Coleridge's  withering  contempt 
for  "  the  Barbauld  crew  " — "  those  blights  and  blasts  of 
all  that  is  human  in  man  or  child  " — to  recognise  that 
nothing  in  the  books  given  to  children  as  recently  as 
the  middle  of  the  century  could  compare  with  even 
some  of  the  second-rate  work  ot  the  present. 
Capital  little  stories  without  the  obvious  ^Esop 
tag,  admirably  illustrated  and  tastefully  printed  and 
bound,  are  turned  out  in  reckless  profusion.  Herein 
lies  the  danger  and,  if  children  themselves  really  were 
changing,  an  explanation  of  the  difference.  Mrs. 
Molesworth,  who  has  herself  published  twenty  or 
more  popular  children's  books,  some  years  ago  pointed 
out  that  in  the  old  days  children  really  read  stories  ; 
they  had  few  at  command,  and  came  to  know  them  by 
heart.  The  characters  speedily  grew  to  be  real  friends, 
who  lived  for  the  little  reader  as  the  fairies  who  peopled 
Mr.  Dewar's  wood  lived  for  him.  What  chance  has 
the  precocious  mite  of  the  present  of  forming  such 
abiding  connexions  with  the  world  of  fantasy — con- 
nexions which  mean  so  much  to  the  poetry  of  their 
lives  ?  They  hardly  know  one  story  before  another 
comes  their  way,  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideal  that  the  child 
should  know  "  his  fairy  tale  accurately  and  have  perfect 
joy  or  awe  in  the  conception  of  it,  as  if  it  were  real  "  is 
unattainable.  Happily  the  new  fiction  for  the  nursery 
does  not  drive  out  the  classics  belonging  to  the  same 
apartment  and  publishers  year  by  year  faithfully  re- 
produce the  old  favourites — favourites  which  come  to 
us  re-embodied  and  with  new  attractions  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view. 

I  would,  /Esop-like,  point  my  moral  in  a  concluding 
sense  :  the  conditions  of  Christmas  have  changed  in 
some  respects,  but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
season  is  hailed  where  there  are  children,  is  undi- 
minished and  undiminishable. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  very 
truly,  Paterfamilias. 


THREE  SURREY  CHURCHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  reviewer  is  quite  right  and  the  author  of 
the  book  is  astonishingly  wrong.  The  two  statements 
to  which  he  refers  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  Tupper's 
amusing  volume,  but  he  did  not  invent  either  of  them 
and  both  of  them  can  be  proved  by  documentary 
evidence  to  be  found  in  the  Record  Office  and  British 
Museum,  places  with  which  it  is  quite  evident  from  his 
book  and  letter  Mr.  Palmer  does  not  visit. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Archivist. 


REVIEWS. 

MR.  YEATS'  NEW  PLAY. 

"  The  Shadowy  Waters."    By  W.  B.  Yeats.    London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1900.    3s.  6d.  net. 

OF  all  the  younger  poets,  Mr.  Yeats  is  the  only  one 
who  combines  a  continuously  poetical  substance 
with  continuous  excellence  of  poetical  technique.  Keltic, 
if  you  will,  in  the  quality  of  his  imagination,  he  has 
trained  that  imagination  to  obey  him,  as  the  Keltic 
imagination  rarely  obeys  those  who  are  for  the  most 
part  possessed  by  it.  Seeming  to  many  to  be  the  most 
spontaneous  of  writers,  he  is  really  the  most  pains- 
taking, the  most  laboriously  conscientious.  He  makes 
his  visible  pictures  out  of  what  has  come  to  him  in- 
visibly, in  dreams,  in  the  energetic  abandonment  of 
meditation  ;  but  he  rarely  falls  into  the  error  of  most 
mystical  poets,  who  render  their  visions  literally  into 
that  other  language  of  ordinary  life,  instead  of  trans- 
lating them  freely,  idiom  for  idiom.  His  verse, 
lyric  and  dramatic,  has  an  ecstasy  which  is  never 
allowed  to  pass  into  extravagance,  into  rhetoric,  ot 
into  vagueness.  Though  he  has  doubtless  lost  some 
of  the  freshness,  the  fairy  quality,  of  his  early  work, 
that  freshness  and  that  fairy  quality  have  been  replaced 
by  an  elaborately  simple  art,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  accomplished,  and,  in  the  best  sense,  precise. 
The  grace  of  youth  is  bound  to  fade  out  of  poetry,  as  it 
fades  out  of  faces  ;  and  all  we  can  hope  is  that,  as  in 
life,  the  first  grey  hairs  may  bring  with  them  some  of 
the  grey  wisdom  of  experience,  so,  in  art,  time  may 
strengthen  what  is  strong  and  bring  conscious  mastery 
instead  of  the  unconsciousness  of  early  vigour.  Mr. 
Yeats  could  not  again  become  so  simple,  so  joyous,  so 
untouched  by  human  things,  as  to  write  another  such 
poem  as  "The  Lake-Isle  of  Innisfree ;  "  but  he  can 
write  now  with  a  deeper  and  more  passionate 
sense  of  beauty,  more  gravely,  with  a  more  re- 
mote and  yet  essentially  more  human  wisdom. 
And  his  verse,  though  he  has  come  to  play  more 
learned  variations  upon  its  rhythms,  has  become  more 
elaborately  simple,  more  condensed,  nearer  in  form  to 
what  is  most  like  poetry  in  being  most  like  prose.  It 
is  the  mistake  of  most  writers  in  verse  to  form  for 
themselves  a  purely  artificial  kind  of  rhythm,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  straight.  Open  "  Herod,"  for 
instance,  at  random,  and  read  : 

"  Herod  shall  famous  be  o'er  all  the  world, 

But  he  shall  kill  that  thing  which  most  he  loves." 

Now  there,  in  a  purely  prosaic  statement,  are  two  in- 
versions, which  turn  what  might  have  been  at  all  events 
the  equivalent  of  good  prose  into  what  is  only  the 
parody  of  poetry.  Take  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
imaginative  passages  out  of  "  The  Shadowy  Waters," 
and  read  : 

"  The  love  of  all  under  the  light  of  the  sun 
Is  but  brief  longing,  and  deceiving  hope, 
And  bodily  tenderness  ;  but  love  is  made 
Imperishable  fire  under  the  boughs 
Of  chrysoberyl  and  beryl  and  chrysolite 
And  chrysoprase  and  ruby  and  sardonyx." 

Is  there  a  word  or  a  cadence  in  these  lines  which 
could  not  have  been  used  equally  well  in  prose,  or  in 
conversation  ;  and  yet,  can  it  be  denied  that  those 
lines  are  exquisite  verse,  moving  finely  to  their  own 
music  ?  To  get  as  far  from  prose,  or  from  conversation, 
as  possible  :  that  is  the  aim  of  most  writers  of  verse. 
On  the  contrary,  the  finest  verse  is  that  verse  which,  in 
outward  form,  and  vocal  quality,  is  nearest  to  dignified 
prose  or  serious  conversation.  Turn  to  some  passage 
in  Shakespeare  in  which  poetical  subtlety  seems  to 
refine  upon  speech  to  its  last  possibility  of  expression  ; 
the  words  of  Troilus,  for  instance,  as  he  waits  for 
Cressida  in  the  orchard  : 

"  I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense  :  what  will  it  be 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  repured  nectar  ?  Death,  I  fear  me, 
Swooning  destruction,  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle  potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
Eor  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers  : 
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I  fear  it  much  ;  and  I  do  fear  besides, 

That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys  ; 

As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 

The  enemy  flying." 
In  all  Shakespeare  there  is  not  a  passage  fuller  of 
the  substance  of  poetry  or  finer  in  the  technique  of 
verse  ;  yet  might  not  every  word  have  been  said  in 
prose,  word  for  word,  cadence  for  cadence,  with  the 
mere  emphasis  of  ordinary  conversation  ?  Mr.  Yeats, 
in  his  new  play,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  of  his  former 
work,  has  realised,  not  only  that  verse  must  be  as 
simple  and  straightforward  as  prose,  but  that  every 
line  must  be  packed  with  poetical  substance,  must  be 
able  to  stand  alone,  as  a  fine  line  of  verse,  all  the 
more  because  it  challenges  at  once  the  standards  of 
prose  and  of  poetry.  If  it  has  so  simple  a  thing  to  say 
as  this — 

"  No,  no,  be  silent, 
For  I  am  certain  somebody  is  dead  " — 
it  must  say  it  with  the  same  weight,  the  same  gravity, 
as  if  it  had  to  say  : 

"  Her  eyelids  tremble  and  the  white  foam  fades  ; 

The  stars  would  hurl  their  crowns  among  the  foam 

Were  they  but  lifted  up." 
It  was  the  error  of  Browning,  it  is  the  error  of  many 
who  have  learnt  of  him  everything  but  his  genius,  to 
realise  only  that  verse  must  be  like  speech,  without 
realising  that  it  must  be  like  dignified  speech.  Browning 
has  written  the  most  natural,  the  most  vocal,  verse  of 
any  modern  poet  ;  but  he  has,  only  too  often,  chosen 
the  speech  of  the  clubs  and  of  the  streets,  rather  than 
the  speech  of  those  who,  even  in  conversation,  use 
words  reverently. 

We  have  often  to  complain,  in  reading  poetical 
plays,  that,  so  far  as  there  is  poetry  and  so  far 
as  there  is  drama,  the  poetry  at  the  best  is  but  an 
ornament  to  the  drama,  no  structural  part  of  it.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  both  grow  together,  like  bones  and 
flesh.  And,  while  it  has  usually  to  be  said  that  the 
characters  of  poetical  drama  speak  too  much,  here 
condensation  is  carried  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried 
without  becoming  mere  baldness.  Each  thing  said  is  a 
thing  which  had  to  be  said,  and  it  is  said  as  if  the 
words  flowered  up  out  of  a  deep  and  obscure  soil, 
where  they  had  been  germinating  for  a  long  time  in  the 
darkness.  The  silences  of  the  play  are  like  the  pauses 
in  music  ;  we  have  the  consciousness,  under  all  the 
beauty  and  clearness  and  precision  of  the  words  we 
hear,  of  something  unsaid,  something  which  the  soul 
broods  over  in  silence.  The  people  who  speak  seem 
to  think  or  dream  long  before  speaking  and  after 
speaking ;  and  though  they  have  legendary  names, 
and  meet  fantastically  on  a  remoter  sea  than  that 
which  the  Flying  Dutchman  sails  over,  they  are  human 
as  a  disembodied  passion  is  human,  before  it  has  made 
a  home  or  a  prison  for  itself  among  circumstances  and 
within  time.  Their  words  are  all  sighs,  they  come 
out  of 

"  that  sleep 
That  comes  with  love," 
and  out  of 

"  the  dreams  the  drowsy  gods 
Breathe  on  the  burnished  mirror  of  the  world 
And  then  smooth  out  with  ivory  hands  and  sigh." 
They  are  full  of  weariness  and  of  ecstasy,  remembering 
human  things,  and  mortality,  and  that  dreams  are 
certainly  immortal,  and  that  perhaps  there  may  be  a 
love  which  is  also  immortal.     They  speak   to  one 
another,  not  out  of  the  heart  or  out  of  the  mind,  but 
out  of  a  deeper  consciousness  than  either  heart  or 
mind,  which  is  perhaps  what  we  call  the  soul.  There 
is  wisdom  in  the  play  as  well  as  beauty  ;  but  indeed 
beauty  is  but  half  beauty  when  it  is  not  the  cloak  of 
wisdom,  and  wisdom,  if  it  is  not  beautiful,  is  but  a 
dusty  sign-post,  pointing  the  way  ungraciously. 

A  LITTLE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
"The  'Times'  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa. 

1899-1900."     Vol.   I.     Edited  by  L.   S.  Amery. 

London  :  S.  Low.    1900.    3  guineas  the  set. 
*~PHE  object  of  this  volume  is  to  give  "  a  full  account 
of  the  relations  between  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  Dutch  Republics  in  South  Africa,  of  the  causes 
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that  led  up  to  the  final  crisis,  and  of  the  protracted 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
South  African  War."  Of  the  twelve  chapters  into 
which  the  volume  is  divided  Mr.  Amery  is  himself 
responsible  for  the  first  four  chapters  (roughly  cover- 
ing the  period  181 5  to  1890),  for  Chapter  VII.  which 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  for  the 
last  three  chapters,  severally  entitled  "The  Bloemfon- 
tein  Conference,"  "  Afrikander  Mediation,"  and  "The 
Beginning  of  the  End."  Chapters  V.  and  VI.,  which 
contain  an  account  of  the  position  of  the  Outlanders  up 
to  the  Raid,  "are,  in  the  main,  the  work  of  Miss 
Flora  Shaw."  Chapter  VII L,  in  which  the  narrative 
of  the  three  years'  controversy  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Pretoria  Executive  subsequent  to 
the  Raid  is  given,  is  from  a  contributor  "who  has 
preferred  to  remain  anonymous."  For  Chapter  IX., 
entitled  "  The  Second  Reform  Movement  in  Johannes- 
burg," Mr.  Amery  is  "indebted  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Mony- 
penny,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Johannesburg  as  editor 
of  'The  Star,'  and  correspondent  of  'The  Times.'" 
It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Amery  also  tells  us,  that  he 
is  "largely  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Eraser  of  Bloem- 
fontein,  by  whose  kindness  he  was  enabled  to  study 
the  minutes  of  the  secret  conferences  held  in  1887," 
for  his  account  of  the  relations  between  President 
Kruger  and  the  Free  State  contained  in  Chapter  IV.  ; 
and  that  for  the  final  period — the  Bloemfontein 
Conference  and  the  subsequent  negotiations — he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  material  supplied  by  the  Blue 
Books,  "and  of  the  many  letters  and  telegrams  that 
passed  between  Cape  Town,  Bloemfontein,  and  Pretoria 
during  the  summer  of  1899,  many  of  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  published,  and  of  which  he  has  been 
enabled  to  make  use."  Thus,  with  some  lesser 
acknowledgments,  Mr.  Amery  sketches  in  the  preface 
the  genesis  of  the  volume. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  in  the  main  such  as  we 
should  expect  from  this  account.  It  is  a  collection  of 
materials  drawn  from  sources  of  unequal  authority, 
and  arranged  by  writers  of  whom  it  may  be  said  without 
disrespect,  that  their  names  do  not  afford  any  definite 
promise  of  extraordinary  literary  capacity.  These 
materials  are  often  in  themselves  full  and  reliable — 
in  particular  those  which  are  embodied  in  the  last  three 
chapters — but  their  significance  is  not  always  com- 
pletely understood  or  adequately  set  out  ;  since  neither 
Mr.  Amery,  nor  any  one  of  his  associates,  seems  to' 
possess  that  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
is  necessary  to  guide  him  (or  her)  to  a  due  perception 
of  the  relationship  of  each  separate  event  to  the  history 
and  conditions  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole.  One  or  two 
instances  must  suffice.  In  his  account  of  the  Slaghter's 
Nek  rebellion  Mr.  Amery  writes  :  "  In  1815  a  number 
of  farmers  in  the  Somerset  and  Tarkastad  districts 
rose  in  rebellion  under  one  Hans  Bezuidenhout. 
Bezuidenhout's  brother,  a  notoriously  turbulent  cha- 
racter, had  been  shot  in  resisting  his  apprehension  by 
a  detachment  of  soldiers,  on  a  charge  of  having  mal- 
treated a  Hottentot  servant."  Each  of  these  sentences 
contains  a  characteristic  mistake.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  Frederick  Bezuidenhout  had  been  shot  by 
"  a  detachment  of  soldiers,"  because  the  infamy  of  the 
proceeding  (as  it  seemed  to  the  Boer  mind)  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  the  "soldiers"  were  themselves 
members  of  the  despised  Hottentot  race — being  in  fact 
taken  from  the  Hottentot  regiment  which  was  then 
employed  by  the  British  Government.  Nor  can  Hans 
Bezuidenhout  be  correctly  described  as  the  leader  of  the 
rebellion.  The  rebellion  as  it  was  originally  planned 
(and  as  it  is  subsequently  described  by  Mr.  Amery)  was 
headed  by  Hendrik  Prinslo  ;  it  was  the  abortive  rising 
of  some  sixty  burghers,  which  took  place  after  the 
arrest  of  Prinslo  and  the  failure  of  the  negotiations 
with  Gaika,  in  which  Hans  Bezuidenhout  played  his 
desperate  part. 

Again,  Mr.  Amery's  want  of  knowledge — for  we 
cannot  assume  him  guilty  of  wilful  misrepresentation — 
makes  him  give  a  description  of  Dr.  Philip  which  is 
ludicrously  inadequate.  Writing  of  the  Kafir  invasion 
of  1834,  and  of  Lord  Glenelg's  notorious  despatch,  he 
tells  us  that  the  new  Colonial  Secretary  was  "com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  a  missionary 
called  Philip,  a  mischievous  and  unscrupulous  person  ,. 
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who  had  been  living-  among  the  Kafirs,  continually 
stirring  them  up  against  the  colonists.  .  .  ."  Philip's 
influence  was  undoubtedly  mischievous  on  this  and  on 
other  occasions  ;  but  any  condemnation  of  his  actions 
should  at  least  have  been  qualified  by  a  recognition  of 
the  real  services  which  he  undoubtedly  performed  ;  nor 
should  it  have  been  expressed  in  terms  which  convey 
an  impression  of  his  character  and  position  which  is 
absolutely  false.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  person  who 
is  thus  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  sort  of  renegade 
white  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Missions  in 
1818.  He  took  an  honourable  part  with  Fairbairn  and 
Pringle  in  1824  in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Press  and  for  administrative  reform  at  the  Cape — a 
struggle  which  resulted  in  the  recall  of  Lord  Charles 
Somerset — and  in  1828  the  publication  of  his  book 
"  Researches  in  South  Africa,"  in  which  he  described 
the  condition  of  the  Hottentots,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  action  of  the  Home  Government  which  led 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  famous  "  Ordinance  50," 
by  means  of  which  the  free  coloured  population  of  the 
colony  was  made  equal  to  the  Europeans  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  And  on  this  very  occasion  Dr.  Philip  was 
commissioned  by  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  to  visit  the 
Kafir  chiefs  and  ascertain  their  intentions.  Neither  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Philip,  nor  the  influence  of  missionary 
effort  in  general  in  South  Africa,  can  be  estimated  by 
reference  to  any  single  event  or  group  of  events.  In 
each  case  the  whole  circumstances  must  be  known, 
and  the  broad  results  must  be  ascertained,  before  a 
verdict  can  be  recorded. 

Such  instances  of  half  knowledge  are  not  confined 
to  the  opening  chapters ;  they  appear,  though  more 
rarely,  in  the  narrative  of  recent  events.  But  these 
errors  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Amery's 
extraordinary  neglect  to  draw  the  attention  of  his 
reader  to  the  governorships  of  Sir  George  Grey  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Both  Grey  and  Frere  formulated  a 
policy  in  which  the  relationship  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment to  the  Boers  was  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  interests  of  South  Africa  as  a 
whole.  Both  of  these  great  proconsuls  told  the  Home 
Government  in  effect,  that  in  dealing  alike  with  the 
natives  and  with  the  Boers  they  must  not  try  to  save 
themselves  trouble,  or  merely  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  one  or  other,  but  that  they  must  aim  at  securing  the 
welfare  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole.  Now  this  is  the 
only  principle  upon  which  the  policy  of  the  Paramount 
Power  can  be  based,  if  it  is  to  be  successful  ;  and  for 
that  reason  neither  the  opinions  nor  the  experiences  of 
Grey  and  Frere  can  be  overlooked  by  any  writer  who 
desires  to  make  his  readers  understand  how  it  was 
that  South  Africa  was  allowed  to  drift  into  a  condition 
which  could  only  be  remedied  at  the  cost  of  the  present 
war.  Of  all  the  many  things  which  the  public  ought 
to  learn  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  great 
South  African  War,  this  surely  is  the  most  essential  : — 
that  two  great  proconsuls  gave  sound  advice,  and  that 
their  advice  was  neglected  and  they  themselves  treated 
with  injustice,  and  that  it  is  for  the  neglect  of  their 
advice  that  we  are  now  paying.  If  Grey's  policy  had 
been  followed  in  1858,  England  would  have  been  spared 
the  necessity  for  the  Zulu  War,  and  the  northward 
expansion  of  the  Europeans  would  have  been  accom- 
plished without  embittering  conflicts  with  the  Republics  ; 
if  Frere  had  been  backed  in  1879  as  Milner  has  been 
backed  in  1899,  there  would  have  been  no  Majuba,  no 
Krugerism,  no  Afrikander  conspiracy,  no  Jameson 
Raid  and  no  war  to-day. 

When  the  opinions  of  these  men,  fully  recorded  in 
their  official  correspondence,  and  the  treatment  which 
they  received  from  their  official  superiors,  hold  such 
lessons  as  these,  it  is  surely  little  less  than  astounding 
that  Mr.  Amery's  narrative  should  contain  nothing  more 
about  them  than  two  brief  passing  allusions.  For  an 
Empire  like  ours  there  can  be  no  security  unless 
matters  of  Imperial  concern  are  placed  outside  the 
sphere  of  party  politics  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
unless  democracy  can  learn  to  trust  its  servants 
and  to  treat  them  with  respect.  This  principle  was 
never  so  necessary  as  it  is  to-day  ;  nor  can  it  ever  be 
taught  more  emphatically  than  by  reference  to  the 
conspicuous  examples  of  its  truth  afforded  by  the 
history    of    British    administration   in    South  Africa. 


The  reader  will  scarcely  learn  this  lesson  from  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Amery's  bulky  volume. 


AN  ARTIST  AT  POMPEI. 

"  Pompei :  the  City,  its  Life  and  Art."  By  Pierre 
Gusman.  Translated  by  Florence  Simmonds  and 
M.  Jourdain.  London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  36s. 
net. 

THE  many-sided  interest  of  Pompei  (for  so  the 
translators  spell  the  name,  following  the  French 
and  Italian  rather  than  the  approved  English  usage)  is 
illustrated  by  the  variety  of  literature  to  which  the 
ancient  city  gives  rise.  The  work  of  Professor  Mau, 
which  was  reviewed  in  these  columns  a  few  months 
since,  was  the  work  of  a  sober  student,  diligently  seek- 
ing to  reconstruct  the  town's  history  for  centuries 
before  the  final  catastrophe.  The  work  of  M.  Pierre 
Gusman  is  substantially  a  reproduction  of  an  artist's 
sketch  book.  Pencil  in  hand  he  wanders  through  the 
ruins,  and  the  endless  rooms  of  the  Naples  Museum, 
and  notes  down  whatever  strikes  his  fancy  as  curious 
or  interesting.  Finally  the  subjects  are  collected  from 
the  sketch  book  and  grouped  more  logically,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  slight  but  not  altogether  inadequate 
commentary. 

Such  a  book  has  certain  defects,  incidental  to  the 
manner  of  its  birth.  The  scholarship  of  the  author  (or, 
it  may  be,  of  his  translators)  is  often  at  fault.  Words 
are  wrongly  spelt,  impossible  translations  are  some- 
times offered,  mythological  names  are  confused,  the 
inscriptions  as  transcribed  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  drawings,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  Latin 
grammar  are  disregarded.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
grossness  of  some  of  the  inscriptions  quoted  is  insuffici- 
ently veiled  by  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language,  and 
that  throughout  an  unnecessary  stress  is  laid  upon  a 
particular  side  of  ancient  life. 

But  notwithstanding  these  reservations,  it  is  pleasant 
to  wander  through  the  town  under  M.  Gusman's 
guidance.  The  reader  is  introduced  to  the  subject, 
much  as  a  traveller  might  be,  who  visits  the  spot.  He 
first  makes  acquaintance  with  the  larger  aspects  of 
nature,  with  the  pleasant  sweep  of  the  sunny  bay,  the 
gentle  climate,  and  the  overshadowing  presence  of  the 
mountain.  He  learns  the  ancient  reputation  of  the 
district,  as  a  pleasurable  retreat  from  the  confusion  of 
imperial  Rome.  It  is  true  that  the  earthquake  of 
63  a.d.  had  rudely  disturbed  the  placid  enjoyment  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Towns  and  isolated  country  villas 
alike  suffered  serious  damage,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, so  Seneca  tells  us,  lost  their  reason  from  the 
stress  of  their  terror.  Sixteen  years  later,  while  the 
injuries  of  the  earthquake  were  still  but  half  repaired, 
came  the  great  eruption.  The  same  happy  chance  that 
preserved  Pompei  to  the  world  also  ordained  that  a 
philosopher  should  lose  his  life  in  the  eruption,  and 
that  his  nephew,  also  a  man  of  letters,  should  survive 
him  to  describe  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  de- 
tailed and  vivid  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  forms  an 
impressive  introduction  to  the  city  itself. 

The  author's  pencil  is  naturally  prompted  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  weird  forms  of  human  and  animal  life, 
in  the  little  museum  of  Pompei.  The  men  and  women 
and  the  watchdog,  all  in  the  various  attitudes  that  they 
assumed  in  the  last  struggle  for  life,  are  mere  effigies  of 
plaster  poured  into  the  cavities  that  the  original  bodies 
had  formed  in  the  flowing  streams  of  liquid  mud,  but 
they  faithfully  preserve  the  gestures,  the  clothing,  even 
the  emotions  of  the  victims. 

Thus  introduced  to  the  historical  and  human  aspects 
of  Pompei,  the  visitor  must  begin  by  tracing  its 
bounds,  noting  meanwhile  that  at  present,  after  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  more  or  less  irregular  and 
intermittent  work,  only  about  half  the  area  within  the 
city  walls  has  been  excavated.  After  a  circuit  of  the 
gates,  in  which  c;ich  is  sketched  and  studied  in  turn,  it 
is  easy  to  visit  the  tombs  that  line  the  way  outside. 
Then,  returning  with  his  guide  to  the  town,  the  traveller 
must  visit  each  class  of  buildings  in  turn— the  temples, 
with  such  traces  of  their  respective  cults  as  yet  remain, 
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the  public  buildings  and  theatres,  the  streets  and 
private  houses. 

Different  guides  to  a  place  may  be  equally  competent, 
and  yet  lay  stress  on  different  things.  M.  Gusman 
evidently  likes  best  to  employ  his  pencil  on  the  minor 
accessories  of  life — the  theatre  tickets,  the  tools,  the 
lovers'  scribblings  on  the  walls,  and  the  like — which 
are  preserved  so  abundantly  at  Pompei,  and  so 
sparsely  elsewhere.  From  the  collections  of  such 
things  at  Naples  and  Pompei  the  editors  of  dictionaries 
of  classical  antiquities  draw  an  unfailing  supply  of  illus- 
trations of  ancient  life.  Here,  where  they  are  collected 
together,  their  effect  is  cumulative,  in  bringing  the 
daily  aspect  of  the  town  before  the  modern  readers. 

Apart  from  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  decorative 
forms  employed,  the  fact  which  most  strikes  a  modern 
eye,  examining  a  collection  of  sketches  of  minor  objects 
from  Pompei,  is  the  extraordinary  homogeneity  of 
style  in  the  system  of  decoration.  In  a  modern  house 
or  shop,  most  things  profess  to  have  received  decora- 
tion of  some  sort.  If  the  decoration  is  simple,  consisting 
perhaps  in  nothing  more  than  the  choice  of  an  appro- 
priate (or  very  likely,  an  inappropriate)  outline  for  the 
form,  it  may  be  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
decorator's  efforts  have  produced  something  complex 
and  elaborate,  the  result  leaps  to  the  eyes,  and  the 
shopman  calls  the  product  "artistic."  But  whether 
the  results  be  good  or  bad,  the  striking  fact  is  the 
diversity  of  the  sources  from  which  the  elements  are 
drawn.  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Renaissance  Italy, 
ancient  Ireland,  India,  China,  and  Japan  may  all  have 
impressed  their  marks  upon  the  contents  of  one  poor 
shop.  As  compared  with  such  a  medley  a  correspond- 
ing collection  of  Pompeian  objects  presents  a  refreshing 
unity  of  style.  Here  too  various  sources  can  be  traced. 
There  are  occasional  suggestions  of  Egypt,  and  still 
fainter  echoes  of  Assyria.  But  whatever  their  origin, 
the  elements  of  decoration  have  been  blended  into  an 
homogeneous  style,  universally  prevailing.  It  is  im- 
possible to  return  to  such  a  simple  state.  The  world 
has  grown  too  old  and  too  wide.  It  is  something, 
however,  to  recognise  the  quiet  dignity  which  is 
imposed  even  on  a  collection  of  common  household 
objects,  if  they  conform  to  a  single  system  of  decora- 
tive art. 

M.  Gusman's  sketches  well  bring  out  the  extreme 
interest  of  the  Pompeian  system  of  wall  painting.  In 
particular  the  reproductions  of  his  water-colour  draw- 
ings, which  are  brilliant  examples  of  what  can  now  be 
done  in  colour  printing  from  metal  blocks,  are  successful 
in  conveying  the  general  aspect  of  the  originals.  More 
elaborate  renderings  have  often  been  attempted  but 
these,  though  they  may  be  more  minute  in  their 
details,  are  apt  to  miss  the  total  impression.  In  the 
classification  of  the  extant  paintings  by  their  periods, 
and  corresponding  characteristics,  the  author  has  fol- 
lowed the  system  of  Mau,  and  could  indeed  have  hardly 
done  otherwise,  but  the  eye  of  an  artist  has  enabled 
him  to  contribute  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
several  schools.  It  has  been  curious  to  note,  in  late 
years,  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  very  high  deco- 
rative and  pictorial  quality  of  the  wall  paintings. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  new 
examples,  such  as  those  in  the  house  of  the  Vettii. 
Partly  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  recent  reaction  against 
the  view  tljat  the  art  of  Imperial  Rome  is  merely  the 
decadent  art  of  Greece.  But  especially  it  is  realised 
how  admirably  these  fantastic  creations  of  the  Pompeian 
artists,  their  impossible  pieces  of  arahitecture,  and 
impressionist  landscapes,  suit  the  decorative  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed.  To  Vitruvius  we  know 
that  such  decorations  were  hateful,  and  he  tells  with 
warm  approval  how  a  mathematician  confounded  a 
scene-painter,  whose  fancy  had  run  riot  in  such  archi- 
tectural dreams,  as  we  find  painted  on  the  walls  of 
Pompei.  But,  with  all  respect  to  the  ancient  critics, 
whose  judgments  are,  for  the  most  part,  admirably 
sound,  it  must  be  advanced  that  in  this  case  the  engineer 
and  the  mathematician  were  a  trifle  pedantic  in  their 
objections.  These  aerial  palaces  are  simply  decorations 
to  cover  a  given  surface.  That  reeds  should  be  support- 
ing architraves,  and  figures  growing  out  of  tendrils, 
need  not  trouble  us  greatly,  if  no  structural  function  is 
thereby  compromised. 


AFTER  THE  ARMADA. 

"The  Successors  of  Drake."     By  Julian  S.  Corbett. 
London:  Longmans.     1900.  21s. 

IN  his  previous  work  "  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy," 
Mr.  Corbett  brought  the  narrative  of  England's 
rise  as  a  maritime  power  up  to  the  death  of  that  great 
sea-commander.  The  present  volume  details  the  further 
fleet  operations  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  if 
not  dealing  with  such  exciting  events  is  no  less  interest- 
ing as  indicating  the  influence  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  had  upon  England's  naval  policy  at  this  time. 
Certainly  the  confidence  and  knowledge  acquired  from 
this  evidence  of  supremacy  at  sea  were  not  rightly 
applied  in  the  counter-strokes  we  made  against  Spain 
in  the  succeeding  years,  but  the  experience  gained  in 
mobilising  a  fleet  enabled  us  to  collect  a  force  which 
would  doubtless  have  foiled  Philip  again  in  his  later 
attempts,  had  not  the  elements  done  the  work  for  us. 
The  death  of  Drake  was  a  great  misfortune  for  England. 
He  alone  at  this  period  had  divined  the  correct  principle 
of  naval  strategy,  to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy's 
coast  after  gauging  the  value  of  his  fleet.  He  saw  the 
right  point  of  attack,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
his  influence  prevailed  to  the  extent  that  an  expedition 
was  sent  to  the  Spanish  Coast  instead  of  operating 
against  commerce  and  the  West  Indies  as  the  Queen 
desired. 

Portugal  had  been  annexed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
in  1580  and  its  resources  freely  used  by  him  in  his 
expedition  to  our  shores  in  1588.  These  were  very 
great.  Portugal  held  then  a  great  record  on  the 
sea.  Hemmed  in  by  a  more  powerful  State  on  land, 
but  possessing  a  long  coast-line  and  good  harbours, 
she  had  a  number  of  excellent  seamen,  and  for  a  hundred 
years  had  been  exploring  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Lisbon,  the  capital  and  principal  maritime  port,  has  a 
magnificent  position,  and  Drake  saw  that  its  capture 
would  strike  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  power  of  Spain. 
Nor  should  this  prove  an  impossible  task,  for  he  counted 
upon  some  assistance- — or  at  least  no  active  opposition 
■ — from  a  large  section  of  the  inhabitants  who  mourned 
the  loss  of  independence.  Elizabeth  had  consented  to 
an  expedition  for  this  purpose,  but,  never  rightly  under- 
standing that  minor  operations  might  imperil  the 
principal  mission  of  such  force,  her  instructions  pre- 
cluded it  from  going  straight  to  Lisbon.  To  some  ex- 
tent for  this  reason,  but  mainly  because  the  army  dis- 
embarked too  far  from  the  town  and  received  no 
reinforcement  from  the  inhabitants,  the  expedition 
was  a  failure.  Though  it  led  to  Drake's  temporary 
disgrace  at  home  the  fault  was  not  his,  but  lay  with 
the  General,  and  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
a  dual  command  proved  fatal  to  success.  Had  Drake 
lived,  the  attack  on  Lisbon  would  probably  have  been 
repeated  ;  but  the  influence  of  soldiers  upon  Elizabeth 
now  became  supreme,  and  in  1596  it  was  decided 
to  send  an  expedition  to  Cadiz — whose  fortunes  Mr. 
Corbett  describes  admirably  in  this  continuation  to  his 
previous  work. 

It  is  specially  interesting  from  the  light  thrown  on  the 
character  of  Essex,  and  the  position  Raleigh  for  some 
reason  has  taken  with  us  as  a  naval  commander. 
Essex  seems  to  have  fascinated  friends  and  enemies 
alike,  while  his  energy  made  up  for  defects  of  youth  and 
inexperience.  Though  appointed  Lord  General  he  was 
quite  ready  to  acquire  information  from  older  soldiers, 
and  take  advice.  In  the  absence  of  Drake  the  Queen  had 
given  command  of  the  fleet  to  her  old  High  Admiral 
Howard.  His  attitude  during  this  campaign  shows 
his  inferiority  as  a  leader  to  Drake,  and  Essex  practi- 
cally controlled  the  operations. 

Raleigh  was  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Fleet  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  his  first  sea  appointment  of  importance. 
According  to  Mr.  Corbett,  who  traces  his  career,  he  has 
little  claim  to  rank  among  the  prominent  sea  officers  of 
that  time.  His  naval  experience  compared  with  that  of 
such  men  as  Hawkins,  Frobisher  and  Fenner  was 
slight.  When  the  Armada  was  making  its  way  up 
Channel  he  was  serving  on  shore,  but  he  yearned  after 
the  sea,  and  his  influence  with  the  Queen,  backed  by 
speech  as  persuasive  as  his  pen,  put  him  into  a  posi- 
tion to  which  his  services  did  not  entitle  him  and  in 
which  he  did  not  indicate  any  special  talent.  Though 
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we  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  distinct  organisation  of 
the  fleet  into  three  squadrons  of  the  red,  white  and 
blue,  which,  beginning  about  thirty  years  later,  lasted 
until  comparatively  recently  in  the  different  grades 
of  Admiral,  there  was  the  subdivision  into  four 
squadrons  first  effected  during  the  fight  with  the 
Armada.  Each  had  its  Admiral  and  Vice-Admiral 
though  the  latter  might  be  only  a  captain.  It  was  an 
office  not  a  rank.  For  instance  Raleigh,  Rear-Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  and  in  command  of  the  fourth  squadron, 
had  Captain  Robert  Crosse  for  Vice-Admiral.  Each 
squadron  had  its  own  convoy  of  victuallers  and  trans- 
ports and  thus  could  be  detached  from  the  main  body  if 
desired. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  the  squadrons  sailed 
in  line,  that  is  one  behind  the  other  in  groups,  not  in 
line  of  single  ships  as  afterwards  became  the  custom, 
partly  owing  to  the  advantage  of  keeping  every  broad- 
side clear,  and  somewhat  no  doubt  to  the  ease  with 
which  experience  demonstrated  that  a  fireship  could 
be  avoided  by  ships  in  line.  They  opened  out,  a  gap 
was  formed,  and  the  once  dreaded  weapon  passed  harm- 
lessly through.  On  arrival  at  Cadiz  the  fault  perpetrated 
at  Lisbon  of  effecting  a  landing  too  far  off  was  not 
repeated.  The  fleet  entered  the  harbour  and  the  army 
disembarked  inside.  After  an  ineffectual  resistance  our 
forces  occupied  the  place.  Could  such  occupation 
have  been  permanent — as  in  the  case  of  Gibraltar  over 
one  hundred  years  later — a  real  blow  would  have  been 
struck  at  Spain,  but  circumstances  made  this  impossible. 
After  a  few  da)S  the  expedition  re-embarked  and 
returned  to  England. 

Looking  back  now  we  see  how  right  Drake  was  in 
putting  Lisbon  as  the  objective,  tor  what  Essex 
accomplished  at  Cadiz  did  not  materially  weaken 
Philip's  maritime  power.  He  had  profited  by  the  lesson 
of  1588  and  materially  increased  his  navy.  To  encou- 
rage shipbuilding  he  gave  a  bounty  of  four  ducats  a  ton 
for  every  vessel  above  300  tons  and  six  ducats  over 
600  tons.  By  such  means  he  assembled  another  fleet 
more  formidable  than  the  last,  and  only  his  insisting 
on  its  sailing  at  too  late  a  season  saved  us  from  another 
attack  which  might  not  have  been  so  easily  frustrated. 
A  gale  at  the  beginning  of  its  cruise  effected  the  same 
destruction  as  the  elements  produced  on  the  dis- 
organised remnants  of  the  Armada.  Nor  was  this  the 
last  attempt,  for  in  1599  England  again  had  to  mobilise 
her  fleet  to  meet  another  threatened  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  now  dying  monarch.  Nothing  but  the  inter- 
position of  the  Dutch  led  to  the  Spanish  force  being 
diverted  from  its  original  destination.  The  failure  of 
our  maritime  expeditions  at  this  period  to  break  the 
sea  power  of  Spain,  afterwards  shattered  by  the  Dutch, 
Mr.  Corbett  ascribes  mainly  to  the  want  of  an  efficient 
army  to  support  the  fleet.  The  limitation  of  sea  power 
resting  on  naval  force  alone  he  considers  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  history  of  this  period.  He  doubts 
whether  we  have  yet  learnt  it.  That  is  very  likely 
true,  though  from  that  time  up  to  now  an  \  efficient 
land  force  has  always  proved  essential  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  naval  supremacy.  Recent  opera- 
tions in  South  Africa  and  China  are  but  additions 
to  a  long  list  of  wars  demonstrating  that  the  principal 
mission  of  a  British  army  is  to  fight  abroad  ;  not  to 
meet  a  most  improbable  invasion  at  home.  Failure 
to  recognise  this  accounts  for  some  of  the  defects 
which  our  military  system  exhibited  in  the  Crimean 
and  later  expeditions,  while  others  may  be  traced  to 
inadequate  training.  The  evil  effect  of  a  dual  com- 
mand had  much  to  answer  for  the  failure  of  Drake 
and  Norreys'  attempt  on  Lisbon,  for  it  frustrated 
several  well-devised  schemes  in  later  years. 

Though  Mr.  Corbett  says  "We  speak  glibly  of  'sea 
power'  and  forget  that  its  true  value  lies  in  its  influence 
on  the  operations  of  armies  "  we  must  also  remember 
that  at  the  present  time  it  has  a  function  of  even 
greater  importance,  that  of  securing  the  food  supply 
of  these  islands.  In  former  wars  interruption  of 
commerce  impoverished  merchants  and  deprived  the 
wealthy  of  luxuries.  To-day  it  would  chiefly  affect  the 
masses  and  cause  widespread  privation.  Sea  and  land 
power  combined  built  up  the  Empire,  but  the  most 
powerful  army  in  the  world  would  not  save  us  from 
a  disaster  greater  than  ever  befell  Philip  II.,  it  at  any 


future  time  we  should  have  to  contend  with  such  a 
maritime  coalition  as  in  the  past  so  severely  tried  the 
resources  of  this  country,  and  should  attempt  the  task 
with  doubtful  naval  supremacy. 


A  HISTORY    OF   MODERN  GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 

"  Die    deutsche    Literatur    des    neunzehnten  Jahr- 

hunderts."     Von   Richard   M.    Meyer.     Berlin  : 

Georg  Bondi.  1900. 
"  Mehr    Goethe."     Von    Rudolf    Huch.      Leipzig  : 

Meyer.  Ende  1899. 
"Goethe."     Von  Richard   M.   Meyer.     Beilin  :  E. 

Hofmann. 

NEARLY  a  thousand  pages  of  large  octavo,  hand- 
somely got  up,  treating  of  nearly  800  writers. 
Among  the  8co  the  cultivated  English  reader,  who  is 
not  a  specialist  in  literary  history,  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  four  great  poets  :  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Heine,  Uhland.  A  more  select  circle  may  add  a 
dozen  more  names,  or  even  a  score  :  among  them 
Theodor  Korner,  Freiligrath,  Chamisso,  Scheffel, 
Freytag,  Ebers,  Hoffmann.  Then  from  among  the 
philosophers  proper,  Hegel,  rather  scantily  treated  in 
this  bulky  book,  Schopenhauer,  sufficiently  familiar, 
and  Nietzsche  who  has  recently  become  known,  the 
scientist  Haeckel,  the  historians  Niebuhr,  Ranke, 
Mommsen,  Moltke,  Treitschke.  Of  the  vast  remainder 
a  good  many  more  names  are  here  introduced,  and 
some  may  perhaps  be  retained  by  the  general  reader 
who  is  only  a  lover  of  literature.  Still,  a  very  large 
proportion,  say  500  out  of  the  8co,  will  not  occupy 
any  space  in  that  reader's  memory  ;  they  will 
scarcely,  even  in  their  own  country,  have  any  fame 
more  enduring  than  the  decade  in  which  they  made 
their  appearance.  Meanwhile  the  book  before  us  which 
contains  amplest  proof  of  great  industry,  will  serve  as 
a  storehouse  containing  both  gold  and  dross,  and  as  a 
useful  book  of  reference. 

There  was  no  lack  of  German  histories  of  German 
literature.  There  is  at  least  one  such  English  book 
the  competence  of  whose  author  may  be  fathomed  by 
the  fact  that,  in  speaking  of  Goethe's  "  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,"  he  translates  the  word  uberrheinisch  by 
"  from  the  upper  Rhine,"  which  is  about  equal  to 
confounding  a  chairman  with  a  charwoman.  Of  the 
German  authors  in  this  field  we  may  name  in  the  first 
rank  Gervinus,  then  Wilhelm  Scherer.  Both,  how- 
ever, stop  at  Goethe's  death.  Such  also  was  the  case 
with  pious  Vilmar's  book,  very  popular  in  England 
thirty  years  ago,  and  adapted  for  the  English  reader 
by  F.  Metcalfe,  and  with  Koberstein.  Still  nearer  to 
our  days  are  we  brought  by  Julian  Schmidt  who 
reaches  to  1868.  His  performance  is  of  a  peculiar 
character  in  that,  largely  resting  on  letters  and  other 
biographical  matter,  it  sometimes  pleases,  sometimes 
irritates  by  almost  dissolving  the  subject  into  so  many 
accounts  of  the  personal  lives  of  the  writers.  Finallv 
Gottschall  wrote  the  literary  history  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century.  And  now  the  whole  century  is 
given  to  us  in  the  present  work.  It  is  hardly.necessary 
to  insist  on  the  utter  artificiality  of  this  reckoning  by 
centuries.  But  the  habit  is  there,  and  we  have  an 
enterprising  publishing  firm  which  has  resolved  to 
place  before  us,  in  about  a  dozen  solid  volumes,  "  the 
Nineteenth  Century  in  the  Development  of  Germany." 
On  the  first  of  these  we  reported  in  the  SATURDAY 
Review  of  1  July,  1899:  "Currents  of  Thought  and 
Social  Life  "  by  Th.  Ziegler,  Rector  of  Strasburg 
University.  For  the  present  work  the  firm  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  secured  Dr.  — now  Professor — 
Richard  Meyer  in  Berlin,  already  favourably  known  for 
a  substantial  Life  of  Goethe  (1895). 

But  in  distributing  his  matter,  he  ha?,  it  appears  to  us, 
intensified  the  evil  of  reckoning  by  centuries  ;  he  brings 
up  his  army  in  battalions  which  are  decades.  It  is 
evident  that  the  overlapping  must  be  tenfold,  too;  and 
the  characterisation  of  each  decade  hazardous.  Let  us 
follow,  however,  the  author,  fan/  bien  que  mat.  The 
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century  opens  with  Goethe,  "  nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di 
sua  vita"  (1749-1832),  and  with  the  closing-  years  of 
Schiller's  life  ;  beside  them,  the  Romantic  School  and 
the  brothers  Grimm  press  forward.  The  second  decade 
reached  about  181 2  a  great  elevation  of  poetic  senti- 
ment, and  sank  before  its  end  into  melancholy  depres- 
sion. The  third  is  one  of  literary  as  of  political  languor, 
interrupted  however  by  the  appearance  of  Goethe's 
"Helena,"  "the  most  precious  statue  that  ever  left 
Goethe's  studio,"  says  Heine.  A  fresh  life  enters 
with  the  echoes  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  ; 
Heine,  Boerne,  Young  Germany  created  the  stir  of  a 
new  life,  similar  to  that  which  was  marked  in  the  epoch 
of  "Storm  and  Stress"  by  youngGoethe,  his  "Goetz  "  and 
his"Werther."  The  period  of  1840  to  1850,  still  ascend- 
ing saw  the  political  Lyrism,  of  which  Herwegh  and 
Freiligrath  were  the  chief  champions,  and  the  earnest, 
however  mistaken,  attempts  at  a  reconstitution  of  the 
national  life — saw  also  defeat  succeeding  revolutionary 
endeavour.  The  next  decade  was  again  one  of  depres- 
sion and  discouragement,  in  which  people  sick  at  heart 
found  a  desperate  comfort  in  clothing  their  misery  in 
philosophical  systems  :  Schopenhauer's  pessimism  came 
in  time  to  relieve  Hegel.  In  the  next  two  decades, 
i860  to  1880,  the  political  movement  recovered,  and 
whilst  it  was  accompanied  and  gently  encouraged  by 
the  Epigones  of  the  Classic  period,  Geibel,  Heyse, 
Freytag,  literature  turned  into  new  paths  under  the 
banners  of  realism  and  naturalism.  Haeckel  and  many 
others  followed  on  the  traces  of  Darwin,  the  theme  of 
heredity  began  to  be  gravely  treated,  under  Ibsen's 
influence,  whilst  on  another  field  Wagner  asserted 
himself.  The  decade  of  1880  to  1890  continued  and 
intensified  these  movements  ;  our  author  thinks  it  may 
be  called  a  period  of  nervosity ;  important  new 
writers  arose,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  grave  problems 
are  approached  ;  Wagner  is  victorious  all  along  the  line. 
The  influence  of  women  in  literature  increased  and  is  in- 
creasing. The  concluding  decade  appears  to  our  author 
as  one  of  concentration.  But  impressionism  and 
symbolism  were  added  to  other  currents.  The  joie  de 
vivre  asserted  itself.  Nietzsche  relieved  Schopenhauer. 
The  tendency  for  which  the  name  die  Moderne  had  been 
invented  began  to  meet  with  more  opposition.  And  if 
Dr.  Meyer  says  that  Geibel  and  his  friends  erred  by 
showing  the  reader  only  a  selection  of  what  was 
beautiful  in  the  world,  he  might  have  added  that  a  more 
recent  school  seem  to  delight  in  painting  the  Repulsive 
only.  A  new  eclecticism,  however,  is  now  perceptible, 
and  "the  woman  who  did"  does  not  hold  the  stage 
exclusively. 

We  have  little  space  for  detail.  Let  us  say,  how- 
ever, that  Richard  Meyer  is  especially  attractive  when 
he  enters  on  the  full  characterisation  of  some  leading 
personage,  such  as  Gottfried  Keller,  Grillparzer,  Fontane. 
Here  sympathy  leads  him  a  pleasant  way,  on  which  he 
lingers.  At  other  times  personal  sympathy  seems 
somewhat  to  cloud  his  judgment,  e.g.  as  to  Helene  von 
Bohlau,  whom  another  recent  author,  Rudolph  Huch, 
in  "Mehr  Goethe"  treats  with  a  severity  which  many 
will  approve.  Our  author  has  his  antipathies  too. 
He  objects  to  Carl  Bleibtreu,  who  has  partly  to  thank 
his  pronounced  self-assertion  for  the  short  shrift  he 
receives.  In  other  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  poet 
Gottfried  Kinkel,  still  personally  remembered  by  many 
in  London  where  he  lived  for  long  years,  he  does 
but  scant  justice.  Many  others  "  von  den  Neuesten," 
likethe  young baccalaureus  in  Goethe's  second  "Faust," 
he  treats,  as  he  approaches  our  present  days,  with  more 
importance  than  they  deserve.  In  some  cases  silence 
would  be  justified,  or  a  three-line  epitaph  like  that  he 
gives  to  Werner  would  be  amply  sufficient  :  that  writer 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  Carlyle 
thought  it  then  incumbent  to  devote  fifty-two  closely 
printed  pages  to  him  ("Essays,"  vol.  i.).  Others 
again  have  their  claims  overlooked,  like  Eduard  Engel, 
Joseph  Lowenberg,  Bulthaupt.  Hermann  Friedrichs, 
too,  with  his  four  volumes  of  lyrics  and  drama  might 
have  been  mentioned.  Two  recent  writers  whose 
native  speech  is  English  are  noteworthy  :  John  Henry 
Mackay  of  Greenock  deserved  a  more  friendly  notice, 
and  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  whose  book  on  the 
"  Grundlagen  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  "  we 
noticed  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  May  6,  1899,  is  not 


mentioned  at  all,  though  he  has  rapidly  risen  into  the 
higher  ranks  of  German  literature. 


A  LEGAL  LEVIATHAN. 

"The  English  Reports."  Edited  by  A.  Wood  Renton. 
Volume  I.  Edinburgh  :  Green  ;  London  :  Stevens 
and  Sons,  Limited.    1901.  2\s. 

THIS  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  which  has  been 
looked  forward  to  by  the  legal  profession  with 
considerable  interest,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  speculation  as  to  its  probable  success.  It  is  not 
strange  that  some  doubt  should  have  been  expressed, 
as  the  undertaking  is  perhaps  the  biggest  thing  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  attempted.  Messrs.  Green  and 
Sons  as  the  publishers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Scots  Law 
and  Messrs.  Sweet  and  Maxwell  as  the  publishers  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  English  Law  had  ventured  boldly 
on  great  undertakings :  but  so  far  as  concerns  size 
none  can  hope  to  do  anything  greater  than  this 
present  proposed  series  of  Reports  in  150  volumes 
of  all  the  standard  reports  in  the  English  Courts 
prior  to  1866,  when  the  present  series  of  the  Incor- 
porated Council  of  Law  Reporting  known  as  the  Law 
Reports  began.  From  this  volume  we  may  gather  what 
the  whole  number  of  1 50  volumes  will  be  like  when  twelve 
years  from  now,  calculating  with  the  ordinary  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  projector  of  book  series,  the 
whole  publication  will  be  complete.  The  purchaser  will 
obtain  150  volumes,  each  of  about  1,600  pages  ;  and  as 
there  are  some  1,080  words  on  each  page,  the  printed 
matter  consists  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  words  !  Except  the  Statutes  or  Hansard  we  doubt 
whether  the  libraries  of  the  Inns  of  Court  has  any  publi- 
cation that  made  anything  like  this  appalling  quantity  of 
printed  matter.  An  estimate  may  be  formed  by  the 
intending  subscriber  of  the  amount  of  library  space  he 
will  need,  by  accepting  the  estimate  of  the  publisher 
that  the  eleven  volumes  forming  the  section  devoted  to 
the  reproduction  of  all  the  House  of  Lords  cases  from 
1677  will  occupy  a  space  of  2  feet  2  inches  ;  so  that  the 
whole  series  would  take  up  a  shelf  space  of  about 
30  feet,  and  be  therefore  less  than  that  of  the  "Law 
Reports  "  up  to  date.  This  seems  a  very  considerable 
encroachment  on  the  shelf  room  of  an  ordinary  private 
law  library  ;  but  then  if  all  the  reports  to  be  reproduced 
were  brought  together  in  the  various  forms  in  which 
they  now  exist  the  room  required  would  be  nearly  five 
times  that  of  the  reprint,  and  they  would  look  besides 
a  very  miscellaneous  lot.  But  even  more  important  to 
the  lawyer,  who  wants  to  be  able  to  lay  his  hands  on 
any  reports  in  any  of  the  old  reporters,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  meet  in  the  market  with  such 
a  set ;  and  if  it  were  found,  it  would  be  worth  over  one 
thousand  pounds. 

Fortunately  for  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking  the 
series  once  completed  will  not  need  to  be  done  again, 
unlike  text  books.  The  convenience  of  possessing  such 
a  series  is  enormous.  At  any  moment  in  the  practising 
lawyer's  life  he  may  either  have  to  refer  directly  to  the 
old  reports,  or  he  may  indirectly  through  a  more 
modern  report  be  referred  to  that  source,  and  be  anxious 
to  weigh  the  exact  meaning  of  a  passage  and  its  context. 
All  the  necessary  apparatus  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Wood 
Renton,  the  editor,  for  enabling  the  reader  to  know 
exactly  the  pages  and  paragraphs  of  the  original  from 
which  the  pages  of  the  reports  are  taken,  so  that  the 
practitioner  may  use  any  volume  in  Court  ;  and  for 
enabling  him  to  refer  to  modern  reports  where  the  old 
cases  have  had  an  effect  on  modern  cases,  or  have  been 
modified  or  distinguished  in  their  applications  to  recent 
decisions.  We  have  referred  to  many  merely  mechanical 
details  because  the  value  of  the  reproduction  depends 
on  the  kinds  of  facts  we  havejpointed  out,  and  the  sole 
object  of  the  book  is  to  give  the  reports  exactly  as  they 
stand.  We  can  only  add  that  the  printing,  paper,  and 
general  appearance  of  the  volumes  are  perfectly  satis- 
factory, and  saying  this  we  say  all  that  is  to  be  said  by 
way  of  enabling  the  reader  to  appreciate  this  latest 
venture  in  the  law  publishers'  world. 
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WAS  POE  A  POET? 

"The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe."  Illustrated  and 
Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  H.  Noel  Williams.  London  :  Bell. 
1900.  6s. 

"Saintly  Lives:  Alfred  Tennyson."  By  Robert  F. 
Horton.  London  :  Dent.  New  York  :  Dutton. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

OF  all  the  red  herrings  that  can  be  drawn  across  the 
scent  of  the  critical  hound  in  pursuit  of  an  artist 
to  be  mangled  or  gently  led  to  a  high  place  of  exceeding 
great  glory  (by  the  critical  hound's  side,  of  course), 
commend  us  to  the  question  of  the  quarry's  personal 
character.  When  the  quarry  is  a  man  who  has  died 
young  he  especially  suffers.  Instead  of  being  immedi- 
ately placed  by  the  critic's  side — the  critic  is  generally 
styled  his  "discoverer:"  there  is  quite  a  trade  in  dis- 
coveries nowadays — on  the  strength  of  the  work  he 
has  actually  achieved,  his  most  private,  intimate,  sacred 
doings  become  the  subject  of  the  critical  quest,  and 
for  a  century  or  centuries  his  work  may  be  neglected 
by  an  indifferent  world  while  gentlemen  in  dressing- 
gowns,  with  pens  in  their  hands,  spend  their  mornings 
agreeably  in  deciding  whether  or  not  on  a  certain 
occasion  he  drank  a  little  too  much  wine,  or  pretended 
that  a  borrowed  piece  of  work  was  his  own  or  that  a 
piece  of  his  own  work  had  come  down  out  of  ancient 
days  in  a  box  in  a  churchtower,  or  whether  he  always 
used  the  most  polite  of  language  to  his  wife.  Shelley, 
Byron,  Chatterton,  Mozart,  all  of  whom  died  young,  all 
have  suffered  in  this  way  ;  Carlyle,  who  died  old,  also 
suffered  in  this  way.  Again,  all  things  considered, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  must  be  admitted  to  have  suffered  in 
this  way.  Immediately  after  his  death  (as  all  the 
world  knows)  a  stupid  scribe,  whose  very  name  ought 
immediately  to  be  forgotten,  tried  to  create  a  sensation 
by  making  a  vicious,  cruel,  dastardly  attack  on  the 
memory  of  the  man  whom  he  had  called  his  friend  ;  and 
ever  since,  instead  of  going  straight  to  Poe's  work  and 
deciding  it  to  be  great  or  not  great,  good  or  not  good, 
biographers,  criticasters,  critics  and  gossips  have  tried 
Industriously  to  prove  that  Poe  himself  was  or  was 
not  a  moral  man,  living  according  to  the  moral  rules 
laid  down  by  the  moral  theorists  of  his  time,  but 
observed  neither  by  them  nor  anyone  else.  As  if 
the  record  of  his  personal  habits  ought  nowadays 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  influence  our  judgment 
on  his  work !  It  may  be  admitted  that  if  the 
preacher  tumbles,  drunk,  out  of  his  pulpit,  he  has 
degraded  his  calling  and  taken  away  from  the  possible 
effect  of  his  doctrine  ;  it  may  even  be  that  we  are 
justified  in  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  resentment 
against  the  poet,  painter  or  musician  who  brings  his 
profession  into  the  general  contempt  of  mankind  by 
living  on  a  level  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  beast  than 
the  level  on  which  the  generality  of  mankind  lives. 
But  a  drunken  preacher  may  have  conceivably — we  can- 
not assert  that  he  ever  has — spoken  divine  sentences  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  artists  the  painful  fact  may  re- 
main with  brutal  distinctness  that  though  their  works 
are  fine,  their  lives  were  not.  Must  we  therefore  refuse 
the  joy  of  knowing  their  works  and  having  them  per- 
petually by  us  ?  Chatterton  lied — is  Chatterton's  verse 
the  less  beautiful  ?  Byron  lied  and  did  a  thousand 
other  things  which  we  all  agree  other  people  should  not 
do — are  we  never  again  to  glance  at  "  Childe  Harold  "  ? 
Are  we  throughout  the  coming  ages  to  accept  every 
line  of  Tennyson,  even  his  worst  lines,  as  almost 
divinely  inspired,  because  he  led,  to  use  the  title  of  the 
latest  book  about  him,   "  A  Saintly  Life  "  ? 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Poe  that  the  moral  con- 
troversy may  be  seen  working  its  worst.  Since  he  died 
half  a  century  ago  everyone  interested  in  the  man  has 
more  or  less  busily  engaged  in  forming  and  delivering 
opinions  as  to  the  truth  of  Griswold's  charges  against 
the  man.  It  has  always  been  assumed  that,  if  their 
truth  could  be  established,  Poe's  stories  of  verse  must 
promptly  be  dropped  by  all  respectable  readers,  and 
that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  their  falsity  could  be  proved, 
the  poet  and  story-teller  must  at  once  be  raised  to  the 
plane  of  the  high  gods.  On  the  whole,  we  say,  he  has 
suffered  by  this.  Had  it  never  been  asked  whether  he 
treated  his  wife  unkindly  or  whether  he  died  an  inebri- 


ate's death,  a  great  many  people  would,  we  may  guess, 
have  thought  highly  of  his  work  ;  but  again,  there 
are  many  people  who  have  stood  as  defenders  of  his 
memory  and  who,  we  think,  might  not  think  so  highly 
of  his  work  had  not  their  full  attention  been  distracted 
from  it  by  the  dispute  as  to  his  personal  habits.  A 
new  edition  of  his  poems  gives  us  a  needed  opportunity 
of  suggesting  that  the  personal  question  be  for  ever 
put  away,  answered  or  unanswered,  and  of  offering  an 
estimate  of  his  poetry.  We  may  remark  that  we  have 
never  come  across  an  edition  of  any  poet  less  sym- 
pathetically edited.  Mr.  H.  Noel  Williams  may  know 
much,  or  all,  or,  like  a  more  famous  editor,  more  than 
all  about  Poe  ;  but  he  has  certainly  refrained  very  care- 
fully from  abusing,  or  even  using,  his  knowledge  ;  and 
his  criticism  of  Poe's  verse  is,  as  criticism  or  anything 
else,  fatuous  to  a  degree  that  places  it  far  beneath  con- 
tempt. Why  on  earth  do  unknown  gentlemen  insist  on 
"introducing"  very  well  known  personages  to  the 
public  ? 

After  reviving  old  memories  by  reading  through 
this  book  of  verses  we  are  inclined  to  ask,  after  all, 
Was  Poe  a  poet  ?    Was  he  a  poet  in  the  sense  that 
Mozart  was  a  musician,  Raphael  a  painter,  the  late 
Mr.  Peace  a  burglar?    He  did  not  pretend  to  write 
long  poems  ;  he  said  indeed  that  no  one  could  write 
long  poems — that  a  long  poem  was  a  contradiction  in 
terms  ;  but  did  he,  within  the  limited  number  of  lines 
that  constituted  according  to  his  own  conception  a 
poem,  achieve  a  complete  bit  of  poetic  work  ?  Our 
opinion  is  that  he  never  did.    Whether  his  sets  of 
verses  were  one  hundred  and  eight  lines  long  or  only- 
eight,  there  is  always  to  be  found  in  some  place  a 
mournful  fall  from  the  poetic  to  the  merely  prosaic,  not 
to  say  journalistic,    level.    When  a   man   who  has 
worked  at  an  art  happens  to  write  or  talk  about  that 
art  he  generally  says  something  interesting ;  but  in 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand 
the  interesting  things  are  about  himself  and  not  about 
his  art.    Or  rather,  they  are  more  interes  ing  when  re- 
garded as  self-revelations  than  when  regarded  as  pieces 
of  serious  artistic  criticism.    Only  the  very  greatest 
men — Mozart,  Turgeniev,  Wordsworth,  Wagner,  as 
examples — have  left  us  utterances  that  cut  to  the  very 
core  of  things  ;  the  dicta  of  the  smaller  men  chiefly 
engross  because  they  tell  us  something  of  the  smaller 
men.    So  when  Poe,  in  his  lecture  on  the  "  Poetic 
Principle,"  declares  that  a  poem  which  requires  more 
than  half  an  hour  to  read  fails  of  its  purposes,  because 
no  one  can  remain  in  the  right  mood  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  he  declares  a  thing  that  is  absolutely 
untrue,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  majority  of  people 
who  are  capable  of  understanding  and  loving  poetry  ; 
he  shows  also  that  he  had  thought  incompletely  round 
his  subject  and  knew  nothing  of  architectonics  ;  and,  in 
a  word,  he  tells  us  that  the  moods  of  one  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  were  exceedingly  shortlived  and  hints  to  anyone 
who  knows  anything  of  the  conditions  under  which 
great  art-work  is  achieved  that  one  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
could  never   possibly  have   achieved  any  great  art- 
work.   When  he  says  it  is  impossible  to  read  through 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  at  a  sitting,  we  agree  ;  when  he  says 
that  after  half  an  hour's   reading   in  it   one's  mood 
changes  and  the  effect  of  unity — essential  of  course  to 
any  work  of  art — is  lost,  we  disagree  ;  when  he  says 
that  because  of  the  inevitable  incessant  changes  of 
one's  moods  no  poem  that  cannot  be  read  at  a  sitting 
can  possibly  make  a  true  poetic  effect,  we  see  that  he 
never  realised  the  enormous  cumulative  effect  that  is  pro- 
duced through  the  working  of  the  memory.  It  would  be 
scarcely  less  ridiculous  to  tell  an  architect  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  designing  a  building  which  could  not  be  seen 
from  every  point  of  view  at  one  glance.    In  the  seeing 
or  hearing  of  every  work  of  art — be  it  poetry,  painting, 
music,  architecture  or  sculpture — memory  counts  ;  the 
artist  who  creates  the  big  works  of  art  counts  on  it, 
uses  it,  trusts  to  the  impression  made  by  one  portion 
being  stored  in  the  brain  and  added  to  the  effects  made 
by  the  other  portions.    But  this  is  a  question  that  need 
not  be  argued  at  length.     Poe's  statement  is  only 
valuable  as  a  confession  of   Poe's   weakness.  His 
moods  were  brief,  his  faculty  of  sustained  thought  was 
weak,  and  it  was  only  by  working  in  short  snatches, 
with  continua   failures  of  his  moods,  that  he  achieved 
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so  much  as  he  did.  His  stories,  his  essays,  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  discuss  here,  though  in  each  of  them 
the  characteristic  breaks  in  continuity  of  emotion  and 
thought  may  be  found.  These  breaks  are  found  in  an 
even  more  startling  form  in  every  one  of  the  poems. 
After  lines  of  divine  loveliness  come  lines  that  might 
appear  in  a  police  report  in  the  "  Daily  Mail."  In 
"  The  Raven"  and  "  The  Bells  "  these  gaps  shiver  the 
reader's  mood;  and  even  in  "  Lenore  "  there  is  one 
fatal  chasm.  Everlastingly  the  sense  and  the  music 
alike  fail  ;  one  feels  keenly  that  the  thing  is  not  a  grown 
thing  but  is  a  thing  merely  pieced  together.  Poe's 
explanation  of  how  he  came  to  write  "  The  Raven  "  has 
often  raised  a  smile  ;  and  in  fact  it  does  bear  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  utter  untruth.  Yet  one  cannot  but  recog- 
nise that  if  it  is  not  a  true  account  of  the  matter,  the 
true  account  would  reveal  even  less  of  the  genuine  poet 
in  Poe. 

Or  rather,  one  ought  to  say,  less  of  the  great  and 
finished  artist.    The  man  who  wrote 

"  Come  !  let  the  burial-rite  be  read — the  funeral  song 
be  sung  ! — 

An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so 
young  " — 

was  undoubtedly  a  poet — a  small  poet,  perhaps,  a  poet 
of  exquisite  snatches.    But  the  man  who  added 

"  A  dirge  for  her,  the  doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so 
young." 

was  certainly  not  a  great  master  of  his  art.  It  is  a 
magnificent  effect  just  manque,  one  of  Poe's  favourite 
effects  of  repeated  words  and  phrases,  rhymed  cadences, 
the  cadence  just  sufficiently  altered  to  make  it  a  rhyme 
and  not  a  bare  repetition.  By  this  method  he  often 
achieved  wonderful  results  ;  but  it  became  with  him  a 
formula  and  was  often  used  without  the  guiding  inspira- 
tion, the  certainty  of  feeling,  of  the  perfect  artist. 
When  the  best  and  the  worst  have  been  said  of  his 
verse,  he  remains  a  small  poet — a  small  poet  amongst 
small  poets — by  reason  not  only  of  his  constant  collapses 
and  failures,  but  also  because  of  the  narrowness  of  his 
range,  of  his  limited  musical  gamut — he  uses  the  same 
cadences  and  harmonies  a  thousand  times — and  of  the 
lowness  of  his  flight.  He  is  never  for  a  moment  sub- 
lime, his  verse  knows  no  majesty  of  content,  nor  of 
movement,  nor  of  harmony  ;  it  is  a  continual  plaint  and 
a  prating  of  nightmare  horrors.  He  had  a  sense  of  the 
infinite  ocean  of  life  that  swirls  around  us  ;  the  sound 
of  the  breaking  of  its  roaring  billows  was  doubtless 
forever  in  his  ears.  But  he  could  not  see  nor  hear  it  as 
Shelley  did,  as  Wordsworth  did  ;  it  was  to  him  a  thing 
uncanny,  uncouth,  horrible ;  and  it  was  in  uncanny, 
uncouth,  horrible  images  that  he  expressed  himself. 
The  sound  made  Wordsworth 

"  Hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 
To  Poe  it  suggested  ghouls,  the  dank  graves  of  dead 
loves,  devilish  birds  shrieking  in  the  storm.  The  con- 
tent of  his  verse  is  not  noble,  healthy  ;  there  is  no  touch 
of  the  free  winds  of  heaven  or  of  the  heavenly  sunlight  ; 
the  technical  accomplishment  is  only  that  of  a  minor 
poet.  Still,  he  added  lines,  even  stanzas,  to  the  world's 
real  poetry  ;  and  his  memory  deserves  a  better  fate  than 
it  has  so  far  suffered. 


NOVELS. 

"  Lord  Linlithgow  :  a  Novel."  By  Morley  Roberts. 
London  :  Arnold.  1900.  6s. 
There  are  novelists  who  persist  in  writing  of  the  great 
ones  of  this  world  in  a  manner  that  suggests  the  kind 
of  knowledge  likely  to  be  acquired  by  one  who  has  pre- 
sumed upon  the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  the  servants' 
hall  and  established  himself  with  a  note-book  on  the 
backstairs  during  a  reception.  We  believe  that  a 
certain  success  attends  such  efforts.  The  spread  of 
what  is  called  education  has  filled  England  with  people 
who  would  like  to  know  how  peers  and  privy  councillors 
talk,  but  who  have  a  vague  misgiving  that  the  peers 
whom  they  see  upon  the  stage  in  what  are  called  dramas, 
or  meet  in  the  pages  of  second-rate  novelists  who 
possess  imagination,  lack  vitality.  But  announce  to 
these  people  that  you  are  writing  a  novel  in  which 
living  personages  are  parodied,  and  they  will  buy  your 


book  "like  hot  cakes,"  to  use  Mr.  Kipling's  graceful 
imagery.  Of  course  Mr.  Roberts,  to  judge  by  this 
book,  is  as  competent  to  write  of  "  Lord  Linlithgow  " 
and  "Eustace  Loder "  as  Mr.  Pinero  is  to  write 
a  play  in  which  the  Empress-Dowager  of  China 
should  figure  as  a  heroine.  The  novel  is  a  piece  of 
gross  impertinence.  If  Mr.  Roberts  had  lived  in 
Achilles'  time,  he  would  probably  have  tried  to  cut  a 
slit  in  that  warrior's  tent,  and  would  have  been  treated 
as  was  Thersites.  As  it  is,  we  are  thankful  that  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  a  politician  whom  he  is  not  likely 
to  hurt,  and  has  let  our  generals  alone.  Imagine  him 
discoursing  upon  his  namesake  !  The  great  attraction 
of  "Lord  Linlithgow"  to  the  readers  who  like  this 
kind  of  thing  will  be  the  tacit  assumption  that  almost 
every  man,  if  you  try  him  hard,  is  a  cad. 

"  Wounds  in  the  Rain."  By  Stephen  Crane.  London: 
Methuen.  1900.  6.y. 
Here  we  have  the  last  collected  writings  of  the  author 
of  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."  To  a  certain  extent 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  was  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens.  And  in  the  work  of  each  there 
is  an  affinity  of  interest.  Mr.  Crane  served  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  during  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1898.  War  correspondents,  their  exploits  and  their 
special  hardships,  figure  prominently  in  these  pages, 
which,  it  is  conceivable,  may  be  useful  to  the  future 
historian  of  the  Cuban  campaign.  Certainly  the  book 
will  convey  something  more  than  amusement  to  the 
thoughtful  reader.  Mr.  Crane's  insight  into  the  hidden 
springs  of  thought  and  action  differentiates  his  writing 
from  that  of  the  mere  chronicler  of  effects.  His  is  the 
better  realism  and  in  "Wounds  in  the  Rain"  his 
special  gifts  are  seen  to  advantage. 

"Marshfield   the   Observer."      By   Egerton  Castle, 
London  :  Macmillan.     1900.  6s. 

"  Not  devoid  of  picturesque  interest  "  is  Mr.  Castle's 
comment  on  one  of  his  incidents.  The  phrase  fits  the 
whole  book.  Picturesque  is  precisely  the  term  to  apply 
to  the  duel  scene  in  the  courtyard  of  the  old  chateau  of 
Sologne  and  to  the  abduction  of  the  lowland  beauty  by 
the  rieving  hielan'  chieftain.  But  we  regard  Mr. 
Castle's  medium,  Meldrum  Marshfield,  as  a  sort  of  Dr. 
Fell.  He  is  superfluous  and  indeed  objectionable,  as  all 
men  of  "slipshod  handshakes"  must  be.  And  Mr. 
Castle's  better  vein  is  the  romantic  one.  Marshfi  eld 
suggests  "the  old  man"  in  fiction.  We  trust  Mr. 
Castle  is  not  going  to  become  morbid.  He  is  here  on 
the  verge  of  it. 

"The  Duke."  By  J.  Storer  Clouston.   London  :  Arnold. 
1 900.  6s. 

The  capacity  for  rollicking  humour  which  marked 
"The  Lunatic  at  Large  "  is  strained  to  breaking  point 
in  ' '  The  Duke. "  An  unknown  wanderer  in  the  colonies, 
who  suddenly  succeeds  to  a  dukedom  through  the 
death  of  a  fourth  cousin,  allows  an  outrageously  noisy 
Irishman  who  has  been  his  boon  companion  to  per- 
sonate him  for  a  month.  The  situation  tempts  and 
some  of  the  scenes  amuse  ;  the  deception  is  too  facile 
and  the  Duke's  relatives  are  painfully  underbred.  The 
author's  art  demands  a  less  massive  theme. 

"  The  Journal  of  a  Jealous  Woman."  By  Percy  White. 
London  :  Nisbet.  1900.  6s. 
This  is  a  subject  which  calls  for  the  finest  delineation 
of  characters  and  emotions.  Mr.  White  has  presented 
us  with  a  very  harmless  and  a  very  superficial  study. 
The  jealous  wife's  narrow  understanding  and  interests, 
the  husband's  half-hearted  peccadilloes,  jog  on  from 
page  to  page,  without  one  real  touch  of  the  misery 
that  is  daily  sown  broadcast  by  contemptible  and  often 
tragic  doubts  of  loyalty.- 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Autumn  in  Argyleshire  with  Rod  and  Gun."  By  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne  Hardy.  London  :  Longmans.  1900.  10s.  bd.  net. 
These  essays  cover  a  great  many  subjects — roe,  deer,  seals, 
grilse,  grouse,  and  random  biology — though  they  do  not  cover 
much  ground.  They  are  extraordinarily  successful  in  bringing 
home  the  colour  and  atmosphere  of  Argyleshire.  On  some 
themes  the  author  writes  as  an  expert,  on  some  as  a  novice  ; 
but  in  all  he  has  something  of  the  expert's  observation  and  much 
of  the  novice's  enthusiasm.    Perhaps  no  one  writes  quite  well 
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about  sport  unless  he  is  an  appreciative  observer  of  nature  and 
a  potential,  if  not  practised,  naturalist.  The  one  essay  in  the 
book  which  is  anything  more  than  a  pleasantly  written 
account  of  a  day's  experience  is  purely  biological.  It  is  the 
tale  of  a  day's  dredging  for  queer  marine  animals  in  a  West 
Scotland  sea — "  a  sea  as  clear  as  a  Hampshire  trout-stream  " 
where  "  you  may  see  the  long  lazy  tangle  waving  its  broad 
streamers  over  the  dark  rocks,  the  fishes  dashirtg  about 
among  the  undergrowth,  the  comical  crabs  parading,  fighting 
and  gourmandising  at  the  bottom."  Of  the  wonders  that  were 
fished  up  by  the  net  the  author  writes  with  a  charm  and 
thoroughness  of  detail  which  should  delight  all  naturalists. 
The  "  get-up"  of  the  book  is  luxurious  and  the  eight  illustrations 
are  all  excellently  reproduced. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects." 
Vol.  XLI  I.  Edited  by  George  Holmes.  London :  Sotheran. 
1900. 

This  volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Institution  for 
1899  with  the  address  of  its  President  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun 
and  the  various  papers  read  before  the  Society.  The  former 
contained  an  allusion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Government  in 
procuring  armour  for  warships  now  building,  and  suggested 
means  whereby  the  supply  could  be  augmented.  There  seems 
no  conclusive  reason  why  the  State  should  not  manufacture 
armourplates  instead  of  relying  exclusively  onfprivate  industry, 
which  is  always  liable  to  interruption  by  labour  troubles.  The 
most  interesting  paper  to  the  lay  reader  is  the  one  on  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Navy  by  Rear-Admiral  Fitzgerald,  derived 
from  personal  observation. 

"  Landscape  Painting  in  Water-colour."  By  John  MacWhirter. 
With  23  examples  in  colour  by  the  author  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  Edwin  Bale.    London  :  Cassell.    1900.  $s. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  innocent  to  avoid.    It  is  unnecessary 
to  speculate  how  much  of  the  colour,  which  is  gaudy  and  false 
throughout,  belongs  to  the  original  sketches,  how  much  to  the 
process  by  which  they  are  reproduced.     Mr.  MacWhirter 
gravely  informs  the  reader  what  pigments  he  mixed  in  each 
case  to  arrive  at  the  disagreeable  result. 

"The  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  Chronicle."  Edited  by 
Major  Mockler-Ferryman.  London  :  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode.  1900. 

Major  Mockler-Ferryman's  "  Chronicle  "  is  exceptionally 
well  done.  All  that  is  of  interest  concerning  the  regiment 
during  the  year  is  duly  set  forth,  and  under  the  head  of 
"  Miscellaneous"  are  some  interesting  biographies.  The  book 
contains,  too,  some  excellent  illustrations. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  proposed  to  issue  about  the  middle  of  January  1901  a 
special  New  Century  Number  of  the  "  Student,"  the  magazine 
of  Edinburgh  University.  In  this  number  there  will  be 
contributions  from  more  than  thirty  writers  who  represent  the 
cream  of  the  popular  writers  of  verse  and  prose.  The  only 
name  we  miss  is  that  of  Mr.  Barrie,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Edinburgh  graduates.  After  the  severe  Edin- 
burgh Rectorial  Addresses  it  seems  proper  that  the  students 
should  give  the  lighter  forms  of  literature  a  turn,  and  if  any 
university  may  be  excused  for  relaxing  from  its  academic 
gravity,  surely  the  one  that  produced  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
may  be  allowed  it,  if  there  be  need.  It  should  be  at  least 
acceptable  to  Edinburgh  graduates  all  over  the  world — and  to 
others. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Fiancfe  (VAvril.  By  Guy  Chantepleure.  Paris :  Calmann 
Levy.  1900.  3L  50c. 
To  describe  a  French  novel  as  fit  for  everybody's  reading  is 
rarely  a  compliment  to  the  literary  ability  of  the  author.  Such 
a  criticism  usually  frightens  you  off  the  book.  Scenting  a  con- 
ventional, hackneyed  theme,  colourless  characters,  a  mediocre 
marriage  for  a  climax  (such  are  the  faults  that  mar  most 
u  proper"  French  novels),  you  avoid  the  work — just  as  in 
England,  if  your  taste  be  at  all  cultured,  you  avoid  the  "  works  " 
of  Annie  Swan,  Rosa  N.  Carey,  and  that  prince  of  "pot- 
boilers," Mr.  Burgin.  Only  Henry  Greville  has  been  able  to 
bear  the  recommendation  ;  but  she  alas  I  has  been  regrettably 
idle  of  late.  And  so,  while  proclaiming  that  "  Fiancee  d'Avril  " 
may  be  safely  read  aloud  in  the  strictest  circles,  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  add  without  delay  (for  the  benefit  of  less  sensitive 
readers)  that  M.  Chantepleure's  novel  is  both  clever  and  charm- 
ing. The  plot,  however,  is  slight,  and— at  first  sight— some- 
what improbable.  Michel  Tremor,  a  young  and  rich  recluse, 
refuses  to  marry  ;  and  this  lack  of  gallantry  exasperates  his 
vivacious  sister,  Colette,  who  shares  the  fortunes  of  Robert 
Fauval.  Colette  schemes  ;  but  always  unavailingly.  At  last 
she  enthusiastically  suggests  Suzanne  Severn,  an  American 
cousin  ;  but  Michel  only  laughs.  Suzanne  and  Michel  meet, 
however,  in  the  country  without  discovering  their  relationship  ; 
and,  later  on,  a  mischievous  schoolboy  writes  to  Suzanne  in 
Michel's  name,  and,  in  the  letter,  asks  her  to  be  his  (Michel's) 
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ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 
ANNUAL  INCOME  at  the  rate  of  £660,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  exceed  £2,800,000. 

Over  £227,000  added  to  Funds  during  the  two  years  and 
eight  months  ended  December  31st,  1899. 

APPLICATIONS   FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency 
terms  very  remunerative. 

Chief  Offices :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

^      UNION  m 

assurance:  society. 

Established  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  A,D.  1714. 

Head  Office— 81  CORNHILL,  EX.,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.       Subscribed  Capital,  £450,000. 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 

Moderate  Premiums.  Extended  Free  Limits. 

Interim  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.      Non-Forfeitable  Policies. 

Fire  Manager- W.  G.  WILKINS.       Sub-Fire  Manager-A.  F.  BAILEY. 

Actuary— L.  K.  FAGDEN.  CHARLES  DARRELL,  Secretary. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.        LIFE.      ENDOWMENTS.  ANNUITIES. 
Invested  Funds     -     -  £9,711,112. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sums  Assured. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL.  LONDON. 

NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head  Office  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES — 
Fleet  Street,  E.C;  71  &  72  KinK  William  Street,  E.C. j  105  riceadilly,  W. 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.J  and  3  and  4  Lincoln's  Inn  rields,  W.C. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.       (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 
CAPITAL      -     -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LIFE   DEPARTMENT.— The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 
FIRE    DEPARTMENT.— Moderate  Rates.    Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 
The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 
More  than  One=haIf  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep- 
tennial period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.I).  1720. 
FOR    SEA,    FIRE,    LIFE,    ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND   EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000.000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BV  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.       Large  Bonuses.       Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer's  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted' 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 

THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.   Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  I  ~  -  .  c 

G.  E.  RATLIFFE,  1  "°Lnt  Secretaries. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Accumulated  Funds     -  £15,000,000 
Annual  Revenue   -  £1,600,000 

All   belonging  to  the   Members,  among  whom  the  Whole   Profits  realised  are 

divided. 

LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 

™-  LANCASHIRE  nsurconmcpeany 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 

CAPITAL       -        -        -       THREE  MILLIONS. 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office:    i3    REGENT    STREET,  WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.   K"o  Restrictions. 
Eire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  at  Moderate  Rates  on  the 
Merits  o(  each  Case. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.      CHARLES  POVAH.  Sul-Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.    Est.  1803.-1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.   Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.    Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED    OVER   HALF  A  CENTURY. 
President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 

A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

^%         £■        |^                                   ASSETS,  £7,250,000 

Established  IMS.               l»  1         Si        C!^  S"^         8  E! 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 

PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMBS  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 

UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 

LARGE  RESERVES.                        LOW  PREMIUMS. 
LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 

For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years'  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 

An   Income  of  £35  a  year  for  Life  ;  Payment  at  Death 
of   J31,000,   or   £1,305    in   20   Annual    Instalments  of 
£65    5s.  each,  and  a  Loan  up  to  £950  during  Life,  for 
each  £1,052  12s.  deported. 

The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  thai,  of   the  total   payments  made,   nearly    £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE ;  EXTENDED 

INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE  ; 
10ANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS    EXCEED    £62,000,000. 

Hp.aij  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 

LIFE   INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 
Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Established  18X6. 

Funds      ....  £4,200,000. 

AESOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

T  (llir     TIT^  17"  *  f  T  T  T  ^  .  C* 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Head  Office :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office:  1  Threadneedle  Street.  E.C. 
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By  Georges  Rodenbach.     Paris  : 
1900.    3f.  50c. 
imagine  nothing  more  melancholy  than  this  collec- 


wife.  And  so  it  is  only  natural  that  Michel  should  be 
amazed,  overwhelmed,  when  he  receives  a  favourable  reply. 
He  marvels  ;  and  he  frets.  At  once  chivalrous,  he  is  dismayed, 
does  not  dare  tell  Suzanne  that  she  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
practical  joke.  And  so  he  becomes  engaged  "  malgre  lui  ; " 
and,  eventually,  discovers  that  his  fiancee  is  the  American 
cousin  herself,  Suzanne  Severn.  Up  to  now  the  story  is  only 
amusing;  but  when  M.  Chantepleure  follows  his  characters  to 
a  country  chateau,  it  becomes  powerful.  With  admirable 
skill  he  sketches  the  vivacious,  independent  Suzanne,  the 
conventional,  troubled  Michel  :  discloses  their  separate  and 
antagonistic  merits,  their  different  principles  and  pleasures, 
their  opposite  interests  in  life.  It  is  a  comedy  of  errors,  a 
farcical  tragedy— so  that  Suzanne  and  Michel  quarrel,  and 
sulk,  and  "  make  up  "  again  only,  however,  to  recommence  next 
day  ;  and  grow  attached  to  one  another  at  last,  and  are  about 
to  become  model  fiance's  when  Suzanne  suddenly  learns  the 
secret  of  the  letter.  Appalled,  she  runs  away  ;  and  Michel,  who 
loses  his  fortune  in  a  swindle  at  the  same  moment,  believes  that 
she  has  deserted  him,  thinks  her  mercenary.  A  mutual  friend, 
however,  brings  them  together  again  ;  and  so  all  ends  happily. 
Suzanne,  in  spite  of  her  occasional  Americanisms,  is  a  charm- 
ing character  ;  and  we  have  to  thank  her  for  awakening  Michel, 
for  rendering  him  more  amiable,  sociable.  Colette,  the 
Bethunes,  Daran  (the  mutual  friend),  and  all  the  people  who 
figure  in  the  book  are  faithful  to  life.  "  Fiancee  d'Avril,"  in 
fact,  deserves  every  praise,  every  success. 
Le  Roicct  des  Brumes. 
Ollendorff. 
We  can 

tion  of  posthumous  sketches  and  reflections.  At  no  time  was 
M.  Georges  Rodenbach  gay  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
his  "eternelle  tristesse"  was  not  a  vain  pose,  an  egoistic 
affectation,  like  Pierre  Loti's— his  way  was  sombre  by  reason 
of  the  illness  that  killed  him  at  a  far  too  early  age.  Through- 
out this  volume  (adorned  with  a  wistful,  impressionist  cover) 
we  encounter  pessimistic,  despairing  reflections  ;  evidence  of 
invariable  sadness.  We  have  a  paper  on  "  L' Amour  et  la 
Mort,"  m  which  death  triumphs  ;  another  on  the  nocturnal 
promenades  of  lovers— one  couple  after  the  other,  all  seeking 
solitude— and  .  .  .  «  il  me  semble  apercevoir  PAmour  et  la 
Mort  enlace's  qui  se  hatent  au  fond  du  crepuscule,  tandis  que 
les  clairons  nostalgiques  recommencent  comme  embouches  par 
la  grande  lime  rouge  qui  se  leve."  In  "  Deme'nagement,"  we 
read  of  a  poet  (probably  M.  Rodenbach  himself)  who -is  vacat- 
ing his  beloved  flat  .  .  .  it  is  like  going  forth  into  darkness, 
towards  death.  And  again  and  again,  in  "  Un  Soir,"  "La 
ViHe,"  "  L'Amour  des  Yeux,"  "  L'Idole,"  the  theme  is  infinitely 
melancholy.  The  style  throughout,  however,  is  beautiful  ;  and 
in  "Presque  un  Conte  de  Fees"  we  have  M.  Rodenbach  at  his 
best— as  a  veritable  author,  as  tender  and  musical  as  he  was  in 
the  poems  that  first  gained  him  his  brilliant  reputation.  Later 
on  the  same  publishers  will  issue  a  last  posthumous  work  by 
the  same  author  :  "  Le  Mirage,"  a  title  which  does  not  alas  ! 
announce  a  much  happier  volume. 

Philosophic  Parisienne.  By  Henry  Fouquier.  Paris  :  Charpentier- 
Fasquelle.  1900.  3f.  50c. 
By  far  the  most  pleasant  feature  of  Parisian  journalism  is 
the  half-critical  essay  devoted  by  some  capable  writer  to  a 
passing  event.  The  tone  of  these  papers  is  always  impar- 
tial ;  the  style  invariably  cultured,  the  theme  sympathetic. 
Collected  in  one  volume,  these  articles  contribute  (to  quote 
Anatole  France's  favourite  expression),  "  L'Histoire  Contem- 
poraine  "—a  faithful  record,  gay  or  sad,  of  essentially  Parisian 
life.  Years  ago  Zola  contributed  chronicles  of  this  kind  to  the 
"  Figaro  ;  "  others,  almost  as  competent,  have  succeeded  him 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Le  Passant."  In  the  "Temps," 
Francisque  Sarcey  often  discussed  topical  as  well  as  theatrical 
events ;  and,  since  his  death,  M.  Henri  Fouquier,  the  dis- 
tinguished dramatic  critic,  has  published  the  admirable  papers 
which  now  appear  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "  Philosophic 
Parisienne."  Among  them  are  several  "open"  letters  to 
famous  personages  :  tributes  of  esteem,  satirical  yet  courteous 
condemnations,  congratulations  on  the  success  of  a  play, 
picture,  or  book.  Nothing  could  be  more  tactful  than  M. 
Fouquier's  letter  to  Madame  Alfred  Dreyfus  at  Rennes  ;  nor 
more  cultured  and  gracious  than  his  "  reflection"  on  the  death 
of  Ruskin,  nor  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than  his  messages 
to  Commandant  Marchand,  M.  Deroulede,  and— a  propos  of 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition— to  M.  Loubet.  Throughout 
the  volume,  in  fact,  we  are  impressed  by  M.  Fouquier's  sense 
of  dignity  and  justice,  his  logic  ;  and  entertained,  moreover,  by 
his  eloquence  and  humour. 

Portraits  de  James  Lilies.  By  Andre  Lichtenberger.  Paris  : 
Plon.  1900.  3f.  50c. 
A  c  ollection  of  letters,  dialogues,  short  stories -all  of  which 
have  as  heroine  a  "  jeune  fHle."  And  yet  we  are  not  exasperated 
by  sentimental  reflections  ;  at  no  time  bored  by  what  might 
have  been  a  depressing  correspondence.  Like  Madame 
Gabrielle  Rival,  in  "Les  Sc-vriennes,"  the  author  at  once  wins 
our  sympathy  and  affection  for  such  charming  young  ladies  as 
Mane  !<<)•,<:  Ic  Kortan  and  Marguerite  Poligny  ;  and  we  may 
sincerely  assure  him  that  wc  fully  appreciate  their  brightness 


and  wit.  Here,  in  fact,  is  a  book  that  should  dissipate  the  idea 
that  the  "jeune  fille  "  is  a  tiresome  young  person,  whose  mind  is 
for  ever  occupied  with  dress  and  whose  pastimes  consist  of 
playing  scales  and  emotionally  filling  up  a  handsomely  bound 
diary. 

Le  Roman  d'un  Petit  Vicux.  By  Madame  Lescot.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy.  1900.  3f.  50c. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  success  of  this  admirable  novel 
has  led  its  publishers  to  issue  a  new  edition.  Since  we  have 
already  commented  upon  Madame  Lescot's  polished  style  and 
the  powerful  manner  in  which  she  portrays  the  life  of  the  high- 
minded,  tender-hearted  "  Petit  Vieux,"  who,  nevertheless,  is 
imposed  upon  and  made  to  suffer  by  people  far  inferior  to  him, 
we  need  only  recommend  the  novel  again  to  all  those  who  are 
entertained  by  character-sketches  more  than  by  tales  of  adven- 
ture and  intrigue. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    1 5  ddcembre.    3f.  50c. 

M.  Paul  Bourget  in  "  Le  Fantome "  dissects  with  his 
wonted  skill  and  exquisite  style  a  somewhat  unhealthy  theme. 
The  next  number  is  to  give  us  the  conclusion.  The  Comte 
d'Haussonville  discourses  with  much  sound  sense  on  the  rela- 
tions between  public  and  private  charity.  M.  Desjardins  con- 
cludes his  study  on  "  China  and  International  Law,"  and  M. 
Pierre  d'Espagnut  concludes  his  glowing  travel  notes  on  New 
Grenada.  M.  Francis  Charmes  with  his  usual  ingenuity  tries- 
to  make  out  that  France  has  played  the  "beau  role"  in  con- 
nexion with  President  Kruger  and  that  the  Emperor  William 
has  been  guilty  of  "  moral  violence "  towards  the  illustrious 
exile.  No  reasoning  however  specious  can  conceal  the  rebuff 
France  has  brought  on  herself. 

Revue  de  Paris.    15  decembre.    2f.  50c. 

The  second  instalment  of  M.  Funck-Brentano's  history  of 
Marie  Antoinette's  necklace  is  interesting.  If  the  author  only 
concerns  himself  in  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  celebri- 
ties who  surrounded  Cardinal  Rohan,  it  is  because  he  wishes 
to  showhow  they  were  implicated  in  the  affair  that  brought  about 
the  unpopularity  of  the  unfortunate  Queen.  And  so  we  have- 
vivid  character-sketches  of  the  adventuress,  Madame  de  la 
Motte,  and  the  extraordinary  "sorcerer"  and  "doctor," 
Cagliostro  ;  and,  moreover,  an  entertaining  account  of  the 
honours  lavished  upon  the  amazing  "  physician."  In  order  to 
prove  his  importance,  Cagliostro  refused  to  dine  with  the  Comte 
d'Artois  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  ;  he  had  to  be  waited  upon, 
begged — so  entirely  successful  was  he  that  we  wonder  that  Dr. 
Dowie  has  not  studied  his  history.  Entertaining  in  another 
way  is  the  continuation  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  "  Invisible  Man." 
Admirably  translated,  it  is  as  amusing  as  the  English  version. 

Revue  des  Revues.    15  decembre.    if.  30c. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Le  Jargon  Judiciaire,"  M.  Henry 
Breal,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Bar,  protests  against  the 
altogether  incomprehensible  terms  employed  by  the  lights  of  the 
law.  He  declares  that  the  uninitiated  are  bewildered  by  the 
tone  of  legal  documents  ;  that  they  understand  nothing,  that 
there  is,  therefore,  immediate  need  for  reforms.  The  rest  of 
the  review  is  remarkably  dull. 

Revue  Britanniquc.    Decembre.  5f. 

No  less  than  a  dtozen  short  stories  are  included  in  this  ad- 
mirable Christmas  number,  among  which  are  a  translation  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  stories,  a  dialogue  entitled  "  La  Derniere 
Soiree  de  Brummell,"  and  a  detective  tale. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  following  books  :  "Vers 
Fashoda"  (Plon)  ;  "  Dix  Mois  de  Campagne  chez  les  Boers" 
(Calmann  Levy);  "  L'Heritage  de  Kerlouan"  (Plon); 
"Herille"  (Ollendorff). 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  836. 


"The  standard  of  highest  purity."— The  Lancet. 

Cadbunra 

COCOA  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  "CADBURY's  is,  with- 
out question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found. 

CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a     Perfect  Food." 
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"  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult's  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship." 

The  "  Major"  in  To-Day. 


EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT       -      -        „  60s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT 


140   FENCHURCH   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


DDRPP'C     pure      O  U  A  D  P  0  A  I   prevents  many 

Oil AUU   O  VEGETABLE  UiiniluUHL  ILLNESSES. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers.  Diarrhtea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion, and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure.  No  one  who  takes  it  constantly  need  fear 
Cholera. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  . BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 
BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

BRAGG'S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.,  the  most  agreeable  form 
of  this  popular  remedy.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


2^KZ<§&  ^SsS^gypfe  peerless  conrriDution 
y£r     ro  modern  luxury " 


N  ESTOR 


G I  AN  AC  LIS 
|  CIGARETTES 

0  P  ALL TOBACC0N  i 5T5  .7 ,  \  *  \ ■ .  7  < 


15rA  New  Bo/id 5treet,  London,  w. 


City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINGDOM. 

Patron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Citv  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST   TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimate;  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. 

Ideal  Winter  Resort,  within  12  hours  of  London. 


Dry  and  Invigorating  Climate.     Sheltered   Position.  Magnificent 
Casino  always  open.    Hunting,  Skating,  Shooting, 
Tobogganing.    Frequent  Concerts. 
Excellent  Hotel  Accommodation  on  inclusive  tariff  from  6s.  daily. 
For  details  apply  to-M.  JULES  CREHAY,  CASINO,  SPA. 

DR.  J.  GOLDS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

"  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne." — See 
Lancet,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i£d.,  2s.  ad.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government 
stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


CRAVEN 

Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  call  the  'Arcadia'  in  'My  Lady 
Nicotine'  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other." 

i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3 ;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OH  AGENTS. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ALCOHOLIC  EXCESS. 

DRINK  HABIT  PERMANENTLY  ERADICATED  AT  HOME 
in  THREE  WEEKS  by  the  now  recognised  "  TACQUARU  "  Specific 
Treatment.  Success  guaranteed.  See  Testimonials  from  LONDON 
Diocesan  Mission  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
and  result  of  great  Public  Test.  Write  in  confidence  (or  call) 
The  Secretary,  The  TACQUARU  Co.,  The  Clock  House, 
27  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Rowland's 
macassar  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
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NOTICE. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

Edited  by 

W.  L.  COURTNEY, 

IS  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEWS, 
and  enters  upon  its 

37th  YEAR  OF  ISSUE  with  the  JANUARY  NUMBER, 

Which  contains 

IRELAND  AND  IRISH  LAND  ONCE  MORE.    By  T.  W.  RUSSELL,  M.P. 
WILL  ENGLAND  LAST  THE  CENTURY?    By  CALCHAS. 
LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  LIBERAL  IMPERIALISTS. 
THE  PAINTERS  OF  SEVILLE.    By  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 
MAURICE  HEWLETT.    By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
THE  DAWN  OF  A  REIGN.    By  Signor  GIOVANNI  DALLA-VECCHIA. 
SIR   ARTHUR   SULLIVAN.     By  VERNON   BLACKBURN  and  J.  COMYNS 
CARR. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT.  By  the  Hon.  STEPHEN 
COLERIDGE. 

A  FORGOTTEN  PROPHET.    By  W.  S.  LILLY. 

"THE  FORTNIGHTLY:"  A  Retrospect.    By  M. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  "NAPOLEON."  By  His  Honour  JUDGE  O'CONNOR 
MORRIS. 

THE  CONCERT  IN  CHINA.    By  DIPLOMATICS. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  QUESTION  FROM  THE  MUSSULMAN  POINT 
OF  VIEW.    By  His  Excellency  ISMAIL  KEMAL  BEY. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS.     By  HONNOR  MORTEN. 

"HEROD  "AT  HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE.    By  SENEX. 

CHINA  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  :  NOVEMBER  1900.  By  Sir  ROBERT 
HART,  Bart.,  C.C.M.C. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 


MAN. 

A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SCIENCE. 

Published  under  the  Direction  of 
THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


'"THE  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  has 
J-     established,  under  the  above  title,  a  Monthly 
Record  of  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Study  of  Man. 

Its  contents  will  include  contributions  to  Physical 
Anthropology,  Ethnography,  and  Psychology  ;  the 
Study  of  Language,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  Civilisa- 
tion, Industry,  and  Art  ;  and  the  History  of  Social 
-Institutions  and  of  Moral  and  Religious  Ideas. 

Each  number  of  MAN  will  consist  of  16  imperial  8vo. 
pages,  with  occasional  Illustrations  in  the  text,  together 
with  one  Full-page  Plate  ;  and  will  include 

(1)  Original  Articles,  Notes,  and  Correspondence. 

(2)  Reviews  of  Books,  Journals,  and  Proceedings. 

(3)  Reports  of  Meetings  of  Societies. 

(4)  Descriptive     Notices    of    the    acquisitions  of 

Museums  and  Private  Collections. 

(5)  Bibliographies. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  each  article  will  be 
furnished  with  catch-titles  in  clarendon  type,  giving  the 
subject  and  the  author's  name,  and  with  a  distinct 
reference  number  in  the  margin. 

The  first  number  of  MAN  will  be  ready  in  January, 
1901,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ISnstitute,  3  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  and 
through  all  Booksellers. 


7?rice  Is.  Monthly;  or  10s.  Subscription  per  Annum, 
prepaid. 
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THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

"The  Bijou  Biographies,"  III.: — Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar  and 

Waterford  (Ernest  Russell).     Drane.  6d. 
From  Suffolk  Lad  to  London  Merchant  :  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  James 

Harvey  (The  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Harvey).    Arrowsmilh.  2s. 
The  Lives  of  the  English  Saints  (John  Henry  Newman.    Vol.  II.). 

Freemantle.    6s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  White  Company  (A.  Conan  Doyle).    Smith,  Elder.    3*.  6d. 
Possibilities  (Hugh  Beveridge).  Gardner. 

On  the  Track  and  over  the  Sliprails  (Henry  Lawson).  Sydney  :  Angus 
and  Robertson ;  London  :  The  Australian  Book  Company. 
%s.  6d. 

■  Natural  History. 
The  Fauna  of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Burma  :  Arachnida 
(R.  I.  Pocock).    Taylor  and  Francis. 

Science. 

The  Human  Ear  (Miriam  Anne  Ellis).    Black.    3^.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

Diversities  in  Verse  (J.  L.  Longstaffe).    Allen.    5.?.  net. 
Amor  Amoris  (William  Dundas  Scott-Moncrieff).    Robert  Ingram. 
The  Jubilee  Book  of  Canterbury  Rhymes  (O.  T.  J.  Alpers).  Whit- 
combe  and  Tombs. 
Some  Songs  and  Verses  (Wallace  Stevenson).    Constable.    $s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Calendar  of  Empire,  The  (Ian  Malcolm,  M.P. ).    Blackwood.  5^. 
Herbert  Fry's  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities  (Edited  by  John 

Lane).    Chatto  and  Windus.    is.  6d. 
Journal  of  Education,  The  (Vol.  XXII.).    Rice.    "js.  6d. 
Jubilee  Magazine,  Frances  Mary  Buss  Schools  (April  1900). 
New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book,   1900   (E.  J.    von  Dadelszen). 

Wellington,  N.Z.  :  Mackay. 
Old  Mortality  (Scott).    Black,    is.  6d. 
Prairie,  The  (Fenimore  Cooper).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 
Psychologie  d'Art :  Les  Maitres  de  la  fin  du  XIXe  Siecle  (Par  Etienne 

Brecon).    Paris  :  Societe  Franeaise  d'Editions  d'Art.    3f.  50c. 
Thoughts  Irom  the  Writings  of  R.  W.  Barbour.    Blackwood.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

Whitaker's  Almanack,  1901  (Joseph  Whitaker). 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January,  1901 : — The  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  If.  ;  The  Windsor  Magazine,  6d.  :  The  Monthly 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
(December),  2s.  ;  The  International  Monthly,  25c.  ;  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  is.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  if.  ;  The  United 
Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  The  Studio,  u.  ;  The  North  American 
Review,  2r.  6d.  ;  The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  is.  qd.  ;  St. 
Nicholas,  ij-.  ;  Longman's  Magazine,  6d.  ;  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine, Is.  ;  The  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  $s.  net  ; 
The  Home  Counties  Magazine,  if.  6d.  net ;  CasselPs  Magazine,  6d. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year  ....  ^  182...  ~.  1  10  4 
Half  Year  ...       .„      0  14    1    —       ...  0152 

Quarter  Year        ...      071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad : — 


Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

„   Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

„   Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,   Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna  Messrs.  Ceroid  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth   A.  Lappert. 

Rome   Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid   Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

Homburg  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo- American  Bookselling  Dep8t. 

New  York  The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.). .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West 

Montreal,  Canada  ..  ..The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 


THE  FAUNA  OF  BRITISH  INDIA, 

INCLUDING  CEYLON  AND  BURMAH. 

Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. 

Edited   by  W.  T.  BLA  N  FORD. 

Medium  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

MAMMALIA.  By  W.  T.  BlaNFORD,  F.R.S.  One  vol.  complete,  price  £u— 
FISHES.  By  F.  Day,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  Two  vols,  price  £t  each. — BIRDS.  By 
Kugene  W.  Oa  i  es,  F.Z.S.  Vol.  1,  price  £1  ;  Vol.  2,  15s.;  Vols,  s  and  4,  by 
W.  T.  BlANFORD,  F.R.S.,  price  15s.  each.  -  REPTILIA  and  BATRACHIA.  By 
G.  A  BOOLENOBR.    One  vol.  complete,  price  Completion  of  the  Vertebrates. 

MOTHS.  By  Sir  G.  F.  HAMPSON,  Hart.  Four  vols,  price  £1  each.— HYMEN- 
OPTLRA.  Vol.1.  Wasps  and  Bees.  I'y  Lieut. -Col.  C.  T.  BINGHAM.  Price  £1, 
with  Four  Coloured  Plates.- ARACHNIDA.    By  R.  J.  Pocock.    Price  10s. 

London:  TAYLOR  &  FRANCIS,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
Calcutta:  Tiiackik,  Spink  &  Co.    Bombay:  TRACK]  k  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Berlin:  K.  Fnikdi  am>kk  &  Soiin,  Carlstrasse,  11. 
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BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1023.         JANUARY,  1901.  2s.  6d. 

MAROONED.   By  "Linesman." 

THROUGH  DRV  PLACES  SEEKING  REST. 

THE  FOIBLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  MILES  OX  FRESH  WATER.     By  C.  HANBURY 
Williams. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  CHINA. 

DOOM  CASTLE  :  A  ROMANCE.    By  Neil  Muhro.    Chapters  XIII. -XV. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

Autobiography — The  Value  of  Pride— The  Egoism  of  Pepys  and 
Montaigne — Abdur  Rahman — His  Adventurous  Life— Gibbon,  the 
Autobiographer  or  Thought   The  Art  of  Criticism. 

MORE  PROBLEMS  OF  RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT. 

MY  WISH. 

THE  LAST  SESSION  OF  THE  CENTURY. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  "and  London. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

JANUARY  1901. 

ILLUSTRATED     INTERVIEW  —  MR.     HENRY    WOODS,    R.A.  By 

Rudolph  de  Cordova. 
CAPTAIN  BARNACLE.    By  John  Oxenham. 
THE  WAY  THEY  WENT  TO  PARIS. 

THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON.    By  H.  G.  Wells.     Chapters  VI., 

VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX. 
THE  BIGGEST  BALLOON  CONTEST  ON  EARTH.    By  Jacques  Boyer. 
THE   CONVERSION   OF  MR.  BERTIE  VALLANCE.    By  A.  Coralie 

Stanton. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE    NEW  CENTURY.    By  Frederick  Dolman.  What 

Will  Be  Its  Greatest  Achievements? 
A  HERO  OF  THE  DRI  FT.    By  Walter  Wood. 

IN  FRONT  OF  THE  STAMPEDE:  a  Story  of  the  American  Frontier  Rail- 
road and  Plains.    By  Alvah  Milton  Kerr. 
PECULIAR  WEDDINGS.    By  Albert  H.  Broadwell. 
SEA  STORIES.    I.— Until  the  Time  Appointed?   By  John  Arthur  Barky. 
A  MARKED  MAN.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
SOME  WONDERS  FROM  THE  WEST— 

IX.  The  Amazing  Romance  of  a  Railway  Car. 

X.  How  Redskins  Acted  "  Hiawatha."   By  Frederick  T.  C.  Langdon. 
XI.  Mr.  Meese's  Marriage  Society. 
XII.  A  Noveltv  on  the  Race-Coarse.    By  M.  F.  Toler. 
XIII.  Worth  Twice  His  Weight  in  Gold. 
CURIOSITIES. 


READ]'  NEXT  TUESDAY. 


THE  THRUSH. 

NEW  LITERARY  ENTERPRISE. 

COMMENCING  WITH  THE  NEW  CENTURY. 

A  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 
ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

CONTRIBUTORS : 
RICHARD   GARNETT,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  W.  E.  HENLEY,  Sister  EMILY 
HICKEY,  MULLETT  ELLIS. 

And  in  following  Numbers  '. 
NORA    HOPPER,    NORMAN    GALE,    WILLIAM    SHARP,  HAROLD 
BEGBIE,  and  others. 

Price  FOURPENCE.  At  all  Booksellers'. 


THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  MAGAZINE 

Edited  by  HOWARD  PEASE. 
JANUARY  NUMBER    NOW  READY. 
Principal  Contents  : 

FAMOUS  NORTHERN  REGIMENTS  — i.  THE  KING'S  (LIVERPOOL 

REGIMENT).    By  Wal  i  Wool. 
MEDI.EVAL    FRENCH    ART    AT    THE    PARTS    EXHIBITION.  By 

R.  E.  Fry. 

A  LOST  THREAD.    By  Mrs  High  Bell. 
SOME  CHEVIOT  BURNS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
OEORDIE.    A  North  Country  Sketch.    By  Richard  Bagot. 
TALES    AND   LEGENDS  OF    THE    NORTH.     By   Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson. 

LONDON  LITERARY  LETTER.   By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
NORTH  COUNTRY  CHRONICLE. 

Illustrated.   Price  6d. 

London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  (,2  I'aternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  ANDREW  REID  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Voung  Gov'nor." 

THE    HIDDEN  SCAR. 

By  JOHN  ROBE  ADAMSON. 

£^2  pp.  lar^e  crow  n  8vo.  6s. 
This  is  a  well-written  novel.     A  feature  is  the  admirable  character  drawing.  It 
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THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  EASTERN  AKIM,  LTD. 


REPORT    OF    THE  DIRECTORS 

To  be  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  to  be  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 

London,  E.C.,  on  Monday,  the  31st  day  of  December,  1900,  at  12  noon. 


Dear  Sir,  or  Madam,  _  _ 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  for  your  information  thefirst 
statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  to  the  30th  September,  1900,  together  vyith  a 
brief  account  of  the  work  accomplished  by  your  Company  from  the  date  of  its  incor- 
poration to  thepresert  time. 

The  Gold  Fields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  was  incorporated  upon  the  8th  day  of 
December,  1S98,  and  acquired  from  the  Castle  Gold  Exploration  Syndicate, 
Limited,  16  options  for  the  acquisition  of  leases  in  the  province  of  Eastern  Akim  in 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

These  options  were  held  by  the  Castle  Gold  Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited, 
under  an  Agreement  with  Sir  F.  M.  Hodgson,  dated  the  12th  of  April,  1898,  which 
required  the  consent  in  writing  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  to  the  transfer  of 
any  properties  held  under  such  Agreement.  This  consent  in  writing  to  the  assign* 
ment  of  these  options  was  duly  received  in  January,  1899. 

The  options  were  upon  the  following  Concessions  :— 

Kyebi  Nsutam  Apedwa  Osino 

Afwneasae     Sadrumase  Panno  Dokyi 

Adadeentam  Agyapoma  Appapam  Kwaben 

Saman  Affiesa  Tete  Asiakwa 

As  these  options  expired  in  the  early  part  of  1899,  an  expedition  was  despatched  in 
January  of  that  year  to  roughly  prospect  the  territories,  and  in  order  to  admit  of 
such  work  being  carefully  done  the  Option  Agreements  were  renewed  for  another 
year  with  the  chiefs  of  the  respective  Concessions,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  King 
of  Eastern  Akim. 

The  result  of  this  first  preliminary  inspection  by  the  Chief  Engineer  to  your  Com- 
•pany  led  to  the  exercise  of  Twelve  of  the  Option  Agreements,  and  99  year  leases 
were  secured  upon  the  following  lands  Kyebi,  Afwneasae,  Adadeentam,  Saman, 
Nsutam,  Sadrumase,  Agyapoma,  Apedwa,  Panno,  Osino,  Kwaben,  and  Asiakwa. 
'Time  did  not  admit  for  the  prospecting  of  the  remaining  four,  and  the  Option 
Agreements  upon  these  have  been  duly  renewed  down  to  May,  1901. 

The  Leases  granted  were  obtained  according  to  native  custom,  duly  stamped  and 
registered  in  the  Colony,  and  countersigned  by  the  King  of  Eastern  Akim,  who 
receives  an  additional  rental  as  the  paramount  power  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  Leases  were  then  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Government,  and  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  was  arrived  at  between  your  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Geo.  Macdonald, 
■who  was  then  in  the  Colony,  and  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  whereby  permission 
was  granted  to  the  Gold  Fields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  to  occupy  the  said  lands 
for  Mining  and  other  purposes,  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  ,6300  per 
annum  to  the  Colonial  Government,  on  the  understanding  that  each  Concession 
•(provided  that  its  area  did  not  exceed  that  to  be  allowed  by  the  then  contemplated 
Concessions  Bill)  should  be  formed  into  a  separate  Company,  each  Company  paying 
an  annual  rental  to  the  Colonial  Government  of  ,£3CO  per  annum  from  the  date  of  its 
incorporation. 

This  Agreement  was  sent  to  England  by  the  Governor  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who,  in  a  letter  to  your  Company  dated 
23rd  of  February,  1900,  informed  your  Directors  of  its  receipt,  and  stated  that  it 
-was  receiving  his  attention.  After  considerable  correspondence  and  interviews  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  the  basis  of  a  new  Agreement  was  arrived  at  upon  the  following 
terms,  viz.  :  The  lands  covered  by  your  Concessions  to  be  divided  into  eleven  hold- 
ings, to  be  transferred  to  eleven  subsidiary  companies  subject  to  a  rental  of  .£200  a 
year  each,  and  the  subsidiary  companies  to  take  them  subject  to  the  forthcoming 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  Concessions. 

This  your  Directors  agreed  to,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Agreement  in  question 
will  be  signed  upon  those  terms. 

It  having  been  decided  that  the  Kwaben  Concession  did  not  come  under  this 
Agreement,  it  has  been  omitted,  and  this  Concession  has  been  dealt  with  by  your 
Directors  in  another  way. 

WORK  DONE. 

The  first  expedition  to  your  properties  left  England  in  January,  1899,  and  returned 
upon  the  29th  of  June  of  the  same  year. 

The  second  expedition  left  in  September,  1899,  and  since  that  date  work  has  been 
continuous  and  without  cessation  upon  your  properties,  even  through  the  whole  of 
the  recent  Ashanti  rising.  T  he  results  of  these  expeditions  have  been  already  com- 
municated to  you  in  the  Reports  of  September,  1899,  and  September,  1900  ;  and 
work  is  being  pushed  vigorously  on,  under  the  direction  of  sixteen  Europeans,  now 
in  the  Colony,  with  five  more  on  their  way  to  join  them,  all  under  the  direct 
control  of  our  Engineer-in-Chief,  Mr.  J.  H.  Powell. 

Of  the  twelve  areas  belonging  to  your  Company,  four  were  selected  for  immediate 
development,  viz.,  Kyebi,  Panno,  Asiakwa,  and  Kwaben,  and  these  have  been 
dealt  with  by  your  Directors  in  the  following  manner  : — 

(1)  The  Kyebi  and  Panno  Leases  were  transferred  to  The  Birrim  Valley  Gold 
Mining  and  Dredging  Company,  Limited,  in  March,  1900,  for  which  your 
Company  received  .£2,450  in  cash  and  .£57,541  in  fully  paid  shares,  and  a  royalty 
of  s  per  cent,  upon  the  net  profits.  It  is  estimated  that  this  Company  will  make 
a  profit  of  ,633,0^0  per  annum. 

The  first  dredger  for  this  Company  leaves  New  York  on  January  2nd,  1901. 

Note.  — Arrangemenis  are  now  being  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  Kyebi  Lease 
by  the  Birrim  Valley  Company  to  a  subsidiary  Company  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  mentioned  understanding  with  the  Government. 

(2)  The  Kwaben  Lease  was  transferred  to  The  Kwaben  Mines,  Limited, 
in  October,  icoo,  for  which  your  Company  received  ,£60,000  in  fully  paid 
shares  and  a  royalty  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  net  profits  of  that  Company. 
,£6,000  is  now  being  spent  by  The  Kwaben  Mines.  Limited,  to  prove  the  reefs 
in  depth,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  ten-stamp  mill 
and  battery. 

(3)  The  Asiakwa  Lease  was  transferred  to  The  Asiakwa  Hydraulicking  and 
Mining  Corporation,  Limited,  in  December,  1900,  for  which  your  Company  is 
receiving  £2,000  cash  and  ,£43,000  in  fully  paid  shares,  and  a  royalty  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  net  profits  of  that  company,  which  are  estimated  at  ,£26,000  per 
annum. 

In  addition  to  the  above  flotations  your  Company  was  interested  jointly  with  your 
Managing  Director,  Mr.  Geo.  Macdonald;  in  five  options  for  leases  in  the  most 
northern  and  western  parts  of  Eastern  Akim.  These  options  have  been  recently 
transferred  to  The  Abompeh  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  your  Company  is  receiving 
from  that  Syndicate  £2,000  in  cash  and  2.000  fully  paid  shares  of  £1  each  for  their 
•interests. 

Finally  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  transfer  of  the  four  Option  Agreements 
mentioned  in  paragraph  six  of  this  Report  to  The  Tete  Concessions,  Limited,  for 
which  your  Company  is  to  receive  .£7,500  in  fully  paid  shares  or  cash  and  shares  for 
their  interests. 

Note. —  A  lease  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Ashanti  country  was  obtained  by  the 
Managing  Director,  Mr.  Geo.  Macdonald,  dated  8th  June,  1899,  for  your 
Company  ;  but  this  lease  was  subsequently  disallowed  by  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  the  Company  has  now  no  interest  in  it. 
Your  Directors  feel  assured  that  in  the  shares  of  the  Companies  above  enumerated 
The  Gold  Fields  of  Ea-tern  Akim,  Limited,  have  verv  valuable  assets,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Directors  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  Concessions  to  subsidiary 
companies  10  soon  as  those  areas  have  been  sufficiently  exploited  to  warrant  their 
being  placed  upon  separate  financial  bases  of  their  own. 

STORES. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  Fjuropcans  now  employed  by  your  Company,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  native  labour  engaged,  your  Directors  felt 
justified  in  establishing  a  Central  Store  near  the  Company's  headquarters  at  Kyebi, 
for  the  supply  of  all  classes  of  goods.  Trading  was  commenced  in  May,  1900,  and 
down  to  September  30th  a  total  of  ,£482  10s.  lod.  had  been  received  for  the  goods 
sold,  while  on  that  date  there  was  stock  in  hand  to  the  value  of  ,£469  18s.  2d.    It  is 


intended  to  test  the  Store  by  a  year's  trade,  which,  if  continued  as  already  begun, 
should  result  in  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  Company,  and  would  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  at  least  one  such  Store  in  each  of  the  Concessions. 

Note. — The  Oold  Fields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  have  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  trade  in  each  of  the  Concessions. 

ROADS. 

In  January,  1900,  your  Directors  entered  in  an  Agreement  with  the  Colonial 
Government  for  the  construction  of  a  16-foot  main  public  road  from  the  village  of 
Sansami  to  Apedwa,  a  distance  of  about  25^  miles.  When  this  road  is  complete 
there  will  be  a  good  open  route  <br  transport  purposes  from  Accra  to  Apedwa,  a 
distance  of  51  miles,  and  right  into  your  Company's  properties.  Your  Directors 
feel  that  this  was  a  most  necessary  undertaking,  and  anticipate  its  completion  by 
the  end  of  March  next. 

To  facilitate  transport  upon  this  road  your  Directors  have  provided  a  compound 
spring-mounted  special  road  locomotive,  fitted  with  jib  crane,  one  six-ton  traction 
wagon,  two  four-ton  traction  wagons,  and  one  ten-ton  timber  trolley  for  transport 
purposes.    This  complete  Traction  Train  has  been  safely  landed  at  Accra. 

Should  it  become  necessary,  permission  will  be  asked  of  the  Colonial  Government 
to  grant  a  way-leave  to  lay  a  line  of  rails  upon  the  road  constructed. 

TIMBER. 

The  whole  of  the  Akim  forests  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  your  Directors  to  deal  with  this  as  opportunities  may  occur,  more 
particularly  with  the  hard  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  &c. 

A  Steam  Saw  Mill  Plant  has  been  provided,  and  is  now  on  the  Coast. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Jonas  retires  by  rotation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Articles  of  Association,  and,  bung  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  Barrow  &  Carr,  the  Auditors,  also  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

\V.  GUYER  HUNTER  1 
H.  J.  MEYERSTEIN     I  Directors 
[.  J.  JONAS  f  u"<:aoIS- 

GEO.  MACDONALD  I 

CHAS.  S.  GOOD,  Secretary- 

57,  Moorgate  Street, 
London,  E.C., 

21st  December,  1900. 


Statement  of  RECEIPTS  and  EXPENDITURE  from  the 
formation  of  the  Company  to  30th  September, 
1900- 

RECEIPTS. 

Dr.  £      s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

To  Share  Capital  — 

26,000  Preference  Shares  of  £i  each,  less  250 

Forfeited   25,750   o  o 

65,190  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  65,190    o  o 

90,940   o  o 

Add  paid  on  Forfeited  Shares    125    o  o 

 91,065    o  o 

,,  Premiums  on  6,190  Reserve  Shares  sold     ..        ..  3,316    1  o 

,,  Net  Purchase  Money  of  Lands  Sold  to  the  Birrim 
Valley  Gold  Mining  and  Dredging  Company, 

Limited    58,256    3  9 

„  Transfer  Fees   72    5  ° 

^152,709    9  9 


EXPENDITURE. 

Cr.  £     s-  d. 

By  Purchase  of  Property  72,000    o  o 

,,  Preliminary  and  Formation  Expenses         ..        ..        ..        ..       1,196    o  o 

,,  Engineers' and  Experts'  Fees  ..        ..        ..        ..        ••        ■•  731  14  4 

,,  Expenditure  in  West  Africa,  viz.  :  — 

Salaries   £4,007  *4  9 

Native  Labour   . .       ..        ..  3,5t9    1  4 

Leases  and  Rental      ..        ..       ..        ..  1,275    7  3 

Transport  of  Employes  and  Goods  . .       ..  1,699  10  1 

Subsistence  of  Employes       ..        ..        ..  832  10  5 

Stores  and  Equipment. .       ..  ..  I,2i3    3  3 

Office  Expenses. .       ..       ..        ..       ..  669  16  3 

Petty  Expenses  . .        ..        ..        ••        ..  138    6  9 

Law  Costs    ...       .  -  179  12  5 

Cablegrams   . .        ■ .  39    7  0 

Suspense  Account  (Items  awaiting  explana- 
tion from  West  Africa)    290    1  9 

  13,864  11  9 

„  Expenditure  in  England,  viz.  : — 

Managing  Director's  Remuneration  ..  ..  948  8  1 
Directors'  Fees..       ..        ..       -.        ••       ••       895    o  o 

Office  and  General  Expenses    471    7  3 

Printing  and  Stationery      ..       ..        ..        • .  11374 

Charges  on  Remittances  to  Coast. .        ..        ..       123    7  2 

Cablegrams  and  Petty  Expenses  ..        ..        ..       135    o  o 

Advertising  172  *7  0 

Assays   38  12  6 

Travelling  Expenses  . .        . .    55  *9  0 

Interest   33  11  7 

Law  Costs    129  11  2 

  3,117    1  1 

Machinery  and  Plant  .        ..  1,53317  o 

Goods  at  Kibbi  Store,  after  deducting  sales      ..       469  18  2 

  2,000  15  2 

i>  57. 541  Shares  of  £1  each  Fully  Paid  in  Birrim 
Valley  Gold  Mining  and  Dredging  Co.,  Limited, 

at  par     .   57,54t    °  ° 

,,  Balance,  viz.  : — 

Cash  in  West  Africa   147    5  2 

„      London   2,111    2  3 

  2,258    7  5 

^152,709    9  9 


We  have  examined  the  above  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  with  the 
Books  and  Vouchers,  and  also  with  the  Cash  Accounts  received  from  the  Coast,  and 
certify  it  to  be  in  accordance  therewith. 
St.  Olave's  House,  BARROW  &  CARR, 

Ironmonger  Lane,  E.C.,  Chartered  Accountants. 

18th  December,  1900. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


29  December,  1900 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 


Sketches  of  the  Irish:   Just  as  They  Are 


Though  Saxon  and  Celt  disagree  in  their  labours, 
Their  tongues  are  as  one  in  the  praising  of 


By  JULIA    M.   CROTTIE.      Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  6s. 


Newspapers  which  have  praised  this  book. 


SAXON. 
THE  BOOKMAN  says: 

"  Among  the  comparatively  few  books  of  distinction  published  at 
this  season,  'Neighbours,'  by  Miss  Julia  M.  Crottie,  stands  out  with 

some  prominence  All  the  characters  are  good,  containing  pathos 

and  humour,  particularly  humour  ;  we  only  feel  gratitude  for  a 

book  which  is  at  once  so  entertaining  and  so  genuine  a  record  of  Irish 
life  as  it  is." 


CELTIC. 

MR.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  in  the  ALIi  IRELAND 
REVIEW,  says  : 

"  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  Miss  Crottie  is  destined  to  make  an 
abiding  mark  on  the  literature  of  the  country  which  is  both  hers  and 


SECOND   EDITION   READY  TO-DAY. 


THE   ATHEN.EUffl  says: 

"  Every  line  of  these  Irish  stories  is  so  redolent  of  the  soil  that  they 
cannot  fail  U>  interest  any  one  to  whom  the  study  of  unsophisticated 
human  nature  is  attractive." 

THE  ACADEMY  says: 

"These  'Annals  of  a  Dull  Town'  are  never  dull.    We  realise 

the  people  of  Innisdoyle  with   unusual    vividness  Miss  Crottie 

has  both  understanding  and  sympathy  ;  she  has  also  that  rare  in- 
stinct for  dialogue  which  alone  can  make  such  stories  absolutely 
faithful." 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says: 

"The)'  are  undoubtedly  drawn  with  no  small  literary  ability, 
and  in  many  of  its  passages  the  book  is  notable  for  graphic  power." 

THE  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE  says: 

"  '  Neighbours,'   by    Miss   Julia    Crottie,  is  delightful  We 

recommend  it  to  all  and  sundry." 


THE  FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL  says: 

"There  are  passages  of  great  power  and  pathos,  and  the  true 

manner  of  the  Irish  peasant's  conversation  is  faithfully  given  We 

welcome  the  work  very  warmly,  and  we  hope  it  is  only  the  harbinger 
of  more  studies  in  the  same  understanding  and  sympathetic  strain." 

THE  IRISH  TIMES  says: 

"  A  most  delightful  series  of  short  stories...... The  next  instalment  of 

these  Annals  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest." 

THE  BELFAST  NEWS-LETTER  says: 

"  They  are  exceedingly  true  to  the  life,  very  cleverly  written,  ana- 
entertaining  in  a  marked  degree." 

THE  DUBLIN  DAILY  EXPRESS  says: 

"  Miss  Crottie  possesses  an  artist's  highest  attribute — a  delicate  per- 
ception of  the  uses  of  light  and  shade." 


I.  PAGES  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

Essays,  Notes,  and  Tales  from  a  Journal  of  the  last 
Thirty  Years. 

By  MARK  RUTHERFORD, 

Author  of  "Clara  Hopgood,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Contents  comprise  such  subjects  as  :  A  Visit  to  Carlyle— June — The  Break 
of  a  Great  Drought— Spinoza — Faith— Sir  Walter  Scott's  Use  of  the  Supernatural 
— and  some  Notes  on  Milton. 

"  Will  not  fail  to  be  welcome  to  those  who  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
works  of  the  writer." — Daily  News. 

AN    IMPORTANT  ADDITION   TO   "UNWIN'S  LIBRARY  OF 
LITERARY  HISTORY.  ' 

II.  A   LITERARY  HISTORY  OF 

AMERICA. 

By  BARRETT  WENDELL, 

Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  University. 
With  Frontispiece.    Cloth,  16s. 

"  This  solid  and  well-digested  treatise  deserves  a  welcome  from  any  reader  who 
wishes  to  be  exa.  tly  informed  upon  the  details,  ideals,  and  tendencies  of  the  rich 
literature  which  she  has  had." — Scotsman. 

"  A  workmanlike  volume,  which  will  give  any  student  a  fair  idea  of  the  work  of 

American  authors  Is  likely  to  be  useful  to  those  preparing'  for  examinations." 

Publishers  Circitlat. 

A  FASCINATING  NEW  TRAVEL  BOOK. 

III.  AMONG  THE  BERBERS  OF 

ALGERIA. 

By  ANTHONY  WILKIN, 

Author  of  "On  the  Nile  with  a  Camera,"  &C. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  16s. 
"  Mr.  Wilkin  is  fond  of  travel,  knows  where  to  seek  his  adventures,  and  how  to 
enjoy  thOn.    He  is  altO  a  good  photographer  and  an  interesting  writer  ;  so  that  it 
i.  mih  soiii.  antii  ipation  that  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  his  new  volume        It  pro- 
vides us  wiih  a  unique  glimpse  of  life  throughout  the  wide  country  of  Algeria  

It  i   I. ii  l,i  nub  i tic-  '.pint  01  adventure  ami  sparkling  descriptions.'' 

Daily  Chronicle. 


IY.  TRAMPING   WITH  TRAMPS. 

Studies  and  Sketches  of  Vagabond  Life. 

By  JOSIAH  FLYNT. 

Fully  illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  A  book— neither  fiction  nor  war-book— that  will  keep  every  reader's  attention 
chained  down  from  page  i  to  page  398,  and  set  his  tongue  going  about  it  after- 
wards Deserves  to  become  a  classic,  both  as  immensely  good  reading  and  as; 

invaluable  material  for  the  sociologist  and  reformer." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  work  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all'who  study  the  important  socia? 
question  of  vagabondage." — Morning  Post. 

Y.      THE  JEW  IN  LONDON. 

A  Study  in  Racial  Character  and  Present  Day 
Conditions. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  BARNETT, 
A  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P., 
And  an  Important  Map  specially  made  for  the  Volume. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
"  A  careful  and  instructive  study  of  the  Jewish  question,  especially  as  it  affects 

London,  alike  from  the  social,  industrial,  and  religious  points  of  view  It  may  be 

read  with  profit  alike  by  those  who  concern  themselves  with  practical  questions  of  a 
social  and  economic  kind,  and  by  those  whose  interest  lies  rather  in  studies  of  a 
historical  and  religious  order. " — Glasgow  Herald. 

"A  collection  ot  well-verified  facts  and  interpretations  which  sheds  a  most 

serviceable  light  -  upon  some  obscure  racial  and  industrial  problems  A  very 

thorough  piece  of  work." — Daily  Chronicle. 

.     A  FASCINATING  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITKR. 

YI.  SARAH,  "P.G." 

The  Experiences  of  a  Paying  Guest. 

By  II.  SANT  MARTIN-LAN  VON. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
"  This  book  deals  with  the  experiences  of  a  very  young  orphan  girl,  who,  through 
the  tide  of  circumstances-  being  left  alone  in  the  world—  advei Uses  111  the  mos. 
fashionable  newspapers  for  a  lady  chaperone.  She  is  so  inundated  with  replies  from. 
Society  women,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  women  belonging  to  all  grades ol  Society,, 
that  she  finds  difficult;  in  choosing.  Her  many  experiences  as  a  '  paying  guest,'  as 
might  be  expected,  are  sometimes  ludicrous  and  pathetic.  There  are  '  love  '  scenes-, 
dramatic  situations,  conflicts  between  light  and  wrong,  before  the  hero  (who  is  a 
famous  novelist)  and  the  heroine  fulfil  their  destiny.  There  arc  scenes  laid  in 
Ireland,  North  Wales,  Monaco:  but  the  great  feature  of  the  novel  is  the  noble  but 
appalling  martyrdom  occasioned  by  the  terrible  lire  of  the  lia/ar  des  Chantes  held 
in  Parts  a  falV  years  ago— •  martyrdom  in  which  a  few  religious  people  think  they 
see  a  Divine  message  and  meaning." 
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